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Walsh,  G.  E.,  New  York  a  Summer  Resort.  .  12 
Walfth,   J.  J.,  Medical  Pilgrimage  Westward.   189 

Our  Three  New  Cardinals 1010 

Walsh,   T..  Hiding  of  the  Graal  (Poem) 642 

Wanamaker,    John    (Ed.) 1159 

Wanderers   and   Other  Poems,   H.    B.    Binns 

(Rev.)    1087 

AVanted — A  National  Business  Court,   G.   W. 

Perkins    1173 

War.   Conference  on 589 

Ward.    G.    O..    Practical    T"se    of   Books    and 

Libraries    (Rev.)    651 

"V^'■a^ner,  A..  When  Woman  Proposes  (Rev.). 1204 
Washington,   B.   T.    (see  781),   Race  Problem 

in    Arizona    909 

Water   (Ed.)    51 

Water,     Conservation    of,    J.     L.    Matthews 

(Rev.)    649 

Waters,  Wealth  of  the,  B.  E.  Powell 33 

Watts,  M.   S.,   The  Legacy   (Rev.) 20S,  532 

"We."    Louise   Dunham    Goldsberry 1378 

Weale,  B.  L.  P.,  Unknown  God   (Rev.) 541 


Wealth  of  tlie   Waters,    B.   K.    i'owell 33 

Wealth,   .Science  of,   J.   A.   Hol)son    (Rev.)....    4S9 

Weapon   of    Precision    (Ed.) 606 

Weaver  of  l.)reams,   M.    Kied    (Rov.) 1204 

Webster,   Daniel,    W.   C.    Wilkinson    (Rev.)...   153 
Webstei'a  New  Standard  American  Diction- 
ary   (Uev.)    823 

Wedekind,     F.,     The    (Jrlsley    Suitor.     Rabbi  * 

Ezra,  Tiic   Victim   (Rev.) 153 

Wells,   A.    U.,   The  Sea  Mist   (Poem) 857 

Weniy.ss,     M.     C.     E.,     People     of     Popliam 

(Uev.)     1203 

Wesaex   Tales,  T.    Hardy   (Rev.) 54;) 

West  Indies,  Pocket  Guide  to,   A.   E.  Aspin- 

wall    (Rev.)    434 

Weston,    L.    B.    N.,    When    Love    Came    By 

(Poem)     1068 

Wharton,  A.  H..   In  Chateau   Land   (Rev.) ..  .140:) 

Wharton,    E.,    Ethan    Frome    (Rev.) 1204 

What  Is  Life  (see  992),   P.   Cook 1450 

Wlien     Love    Came    By,    L.     B.    N.    Weston 

(Poem)     1068 

When      No      Man      Pursueth.      Mrs.      Belloc- 

Lowndes    (Rev.)    1265 

When   Woman    Proposes,   A.   Warner   (Rev.). 1201 
Whistler,    J.    McN.,    Life    of,    E.    R.    Pennell 

(Rev.) 1303 

White,   W.   A.,   Theory  of  Spiritual   Progress 

(Rev.)     4SS 

Whitehead,    A.    D.,    Introduction    to    Mathe- 
matics   ( Uev. )     489 

Whitin,     E.     Stagg,     Opening    of     Harriman 

Park     183 

Whittier.   J.   G.,    Martyrdom   of  a   Quakertss 

(Poem)     1361 

•Wliy?"   (see  1455),  C.   M.   Sheldon 1142 

Wickersham,  Attorney-General,  as  a  Social- 
ist   (Ed.)     216 

Wilder,    Burt    G.    (IW.) 112 

Wilderness   of  the   Ui)per   Yukon    (Uev.) 1077 

Wiley,    Harvey    W.     (see    "Pure    Food    Re- 
form"). 
Wilkinson,  W.  C,   Daniel  Webster   (Rev.)...  153 
Will.  A.   S.,  Life  of  Cardinal  Gibbons   (Rev.)ino 
Williams,     B.     R.,     Plain     Towns     of     Italy 

(Uev.)     1079 

Williamson.  C.  N..  Golden  Silence  (Rev.) 96 

Willis,  H.   P.,   Stephen  A.   Douglas   (Rev.)...   3is 

Wlllv.  C.   La  Vagabonde   (Rev.) 549 

Wil.son,   J.   F.,   Land  Claimers    (R§v.) .97 

Wilson,  Woodrow    615,   671,    840,   885,   1347 

G.    Harvev    949 

Witch-(;rass    (Ed.) 441 

Woman     and     the     Fiddler,     A.     Norrevang 

(Rev.)     1087 

Woman    Suffrage    in    America,    Spectacular, 

B.  D.   Knobe    804 

Woman  Suffrage  in  Six  States.  I.  H.  Harper  967 

Women  and  Street  Cars  (Ed.) 330 

Women  in  Librarv  Work.  J.  C.  Dana 244 

Women's  Rights.. 376.  3SS.  435.   487.  879.  936,  999. 
1104.   1162,   1169.   1217.   1218.   1283.   1349,   1467 

Wonder-worker.   M.   L.   TTpton    (Poem) 1029 

Wonders    of    the    Colorado    Desert.     G.     W. 

James   (Rev.)    1077 

TTood.  E.   D.,   Queen's  Lace   (Poem) 906 

Wood.   M.  E..  New  Italy  (Rev.) 818 

Woodruff,   C.  R..  City  Government  by  Com- 
mission   (Rev.)     1038 

Woods.     H.     C,     Danger    Zone    of     Europe 

(Rev.)     593 

Woods.  W.  H.,  Anteroom  and  Other  Poems 

(Rev. )     1087 

Woodstock  Pageant.   C.   Holt 518 

"V^^orld  of  Dreams,   H.   Ellis   (Rev.) 1072 

World  of  Life,  .\.   R.   Wallace   (Rev.) 203 

^Vright.   I.   A..   Cuba    (Rev.) .-..   151 

Writing.    Craftsmanship    of.    F.    T.    Cooper 

(Rev.)     ^ 376 

Wu   Ting-fang.   Chinese  Republic 14S'i 

Wylie,   I.   A.   R..   The   Germans    (Rev.) 1079 

Yuan  Shi-kai   (see  "China") .  .933.   994.   1009.   1119 

Younger  Choir,  The.   J.   H.   INIorse lOSS 

Yen,    H.    L..    Constitutional    Development   In 

China   (Rev.)    434 

Yonng.   F..  Wagner  Stories   (Rev.) 1272 

Young,   G.   F.,   The  Medici   (Rov.) 646 

Z,adok(te   Document    555 

Zahm.  A.  F..   Aerial  Navigation   (Rev.) 1145 

Zangwill.     Israel     (see     1148,     1210).     Jewish 

Race    28S 

Zanzibar,   In.   E.   A.   Powell 974 
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XT       T^      ^      Eisrhtv-three    men,    officers 
New  Trust         r  ■  r     ^     ■ 

^  ^.  ot     w  1  r  e     manutacturms^ 

Prosecutions  ..1    ^ 

companies  that  were  par- 
ties, some  years  ago,  to  pooling  agree- 
ments, were  indicted  by  a  Federal  Grand 
jury,  in  New  York,  last  week,  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  act.  Two  subsidi- 
aries of  the  Steel  Corporation — the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  and 
the  Trenton  Iron  Works — are  involved, 
and  thirty-five  other  corporations  or  part- 
nerships are  represented.  Among  the  in- 
dicted are  Herbert  L.  Satterlee,  son-in- 
law  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  president 
of  a  wire  company ;  Frank  J.  Gould,  pres- 
ident of  a  nail  company ;  Charles  F. 
Brooker,  Connecticut's  member  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  to  whom 
a  prominent  university  has  just  given  an 
honorary  degree ;  William  J.  Palmer, 
president  of  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company ;  Erskine  Hewitt,  grand- 
.son  of  Peter  Cooper,  and  Ferdinand  W. 
Roebling,  of  the  Roebling  Construction 
Company,  There  were  nine  pools  or 
associations.  Their  names  follow,  with 
the  percentage  of  the  industry  which  each 
controlled  :  Fine  Wire  Magnet,  85  ;  Un- 
dergroimd  Power  Cable,  95  ;  Horseshoe 
Manufacturers,  70;  Bare  Copper  Wire, 
95;  Telephone  Cable,  80;  Rubber  Cov- 
ered Wire,  80;  Lead  Encased  Cable.  80; 
Wire  H()]>c,  80;  Weatherproof  and  Mag- 
net Wire,  90.  Edwin  E.  Jackson,  Jr., 
promoter  and  supervisor  of  the  pools,  is 
indicted  in  connection  with  each  of  the 
nine  groups.  The  defendants  say  that 
the  jxjoIs  were  dissolved  some  time  ago 
f^cause  of  advice  from  Washington  that 
they  existed  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
act ;  that  one  was  ended  in  i(/)H,  that 
seven  were  given  up  in  1909,  and  that 
one  lastcfl  until  the  beginning  of  1910. 
In     F''ebriiary,    1910,  a    roniljination 


of  boxboard  paper  makers  was  prose- 
cuted. There  were  about  thirty  defend- 
ants. They  pleaded  guilty  and  were 
fined  $2,000  apiece.  The  Government 
says  that  the  combination  was  renewed, 
and  therefore,  in  New  York  last  week, 
the  boxboard  paper  makers  who  are 
members  of  the  Eastern  Boxboard  Club 
— twenty-one  officers  of  nineteen  compa- 
nies— were  indicted.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Government,  in  case  of  convic- 
tion, will  ask  for  jail  sentences. The 

Periodical  Clearing  House,  and  firms  and 
persons  connected  with  it,  have  been  sued 
by  the  Government  under  the  Sherman 
act.  The  Clearing  House  is  an  associa- 
tion formed  by  the  publishers  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  magazines.  Among 
the  defendants  in  this  proceeding  are 
Harper  &  Brothers,  the  Ridgeway  Com- 
pany, the  S.  S.  McClure  Company,  But- 
terick's  Publishing  Company  and  the  Re- 
view of  Reviews  Company.  Frank  N. 
Doubleday,  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  is 
a  director  of  the  Clearing  House.  It  is 
charged  by  the  Government  that  the  as- 
sociation was  formed  to  prevent  compe- 
tition on  subscription  rates.  Defendants 
say  that  its  purpcjse  was  simply  to  main- 
tain equitable  conditions  at  subscription 
agencies ;  that  they  asked  the  Govern- 
ment for  an  opinion  as  to  its  legality,  and 
that  the  Department  of  Justice,  having 
examined  all  the  association's  papers  and 
plans,  gave  assurance  that  there  was  no 

violation  of  law. It  is  expected  that 

the  Government  will  appeal  to  the  .Su- 
preme Court  from  the  recent  decision  up- 
holding the  Harriman   railroad   merger. 

The  inf|uiry  by  a   House  committee 

concerning  the  Sugar  Trust  has  brought 
up  mucii  ancient  history.  Last  week  the 
chief  witness  was  George  H.  Earle,  who 
told  again  the  story  of  the   suppression 
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of  Segal's  rtfinerv  in  I'liilailclpliin,  at- 
tacking President  Roosevelt  and  Attor- 
ney General  Bonaparte  for  (kclining  to 
sue  the  Trust  on  account  of  that  transac- 
tion.  The  first  of  the  three  parts  of 

Coninussioner  Herbert  Knox  Smith's  re- 
port on  the  Tnited  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion has  been  i)ul)lishcd.  It  relates  main- 
ly to  the  investment  and  capitalization. 
When  the  combination  was  formed,  in 
1901,  Mr.  Smith  says,  tangible  property 
worth  $68j,ooo,o<xj  was  capitalized  at 
$1,402,000,000.  At  the  present  time  tan- 
gible property  is  $i,i87,ooo,oo(j  and  cap- 
italization $i,468,ooo,o<X),  so  that  prop- 
erty has  been  increased  by  $505,000,000, 
with  a  capital  increase  of  only  $66,000,- 
000.  This  part  of  the  report  gives  a 
history  of  the  formation  of  the  company, 
with  some  reference  to  conditions  which 
suggested  the  combination. 

The  Senate  committee 
Senator  Lorimer  in  charge  of  the  investi- 
gation of  the  charges  of 
bribery  in  the  election  of  Senator  Lori- 
mer remained  at  work  up  to  the  adjourn- 
ment on  Friday  until  after  the  Fourth  of 
July.  Clarence  S.  Funk,  general  man- 
ager of  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, testified  in  support  of  statements 
previously  made  by  Mr.  McCormick,  of 
the  same  company.  He  stated,  as 
he  had  testified  in  Illinois,  that  Edward 
Hines,  of  the  Hines  Lumber  Company, 
came  to  him  shortly  after  the  election  of 
Senator  Lorimer  and  said  that  it  had  cost 
about  $100,000  and  that  he  wanted  $10,- 
000  from  the  Harvester  Company,  and 
that  he,  Funk,  had  refused  to  give  it.  After 
Mr.  Kohlsaat,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Rec- 
ord-Herald, had  first  wormed  the  fact  out 
of  Mr.  Funk  and  had  published  the  story, 
Mr.  Hines  came  to  see  Mr.  Funk  and 
tried  to  persuade  him  that  he  had  misun- 
derstood Mr.  Hines's  purpose  in  calling, 
but  Mr.  Funk  was  not  .to  be  misled  as  to 
what  had  occurred.  Since  his  previous 
testimony  in  Illinois  ]\Ir.  Funk  has  been 
followed  by  detectives  supposed  to  be  set 
by  Mr.  Hines  or  his  friends  to  watch  him. 
Mr.  Wirt  H.  Cook,  a  Duluth  lumberman, 
testified  that  he  was  in  a  room  in  Chi- 
cago with  several  other  men  when  Mr. 
Hines  called  up  Governor  Deneen  at 
Springfield  and  Mr.  Cook  heard  this  con- 
versation :    "Hello,  is  that  you,  Governor 


Denein?"  Hines  said,  according  to  Mr. 
Cook.  "Governor,  this  is  Hines.  1  am 
just  back  from  Washington,  where  1  saw 
President  Taft  and  Senator  Al(4rich  last 
night.  They  say  that  Hopkins  must  hoi 
be  re-elected  under  any  circumstances. 
Lorimer  is  the  man.  He  nnist  be  elected 
at  any  cost.  You  may  go  as  far  as  you 
like  in  putting  him  over.  I'll  be  down  to 
Springfield  on  the  first  train."  Hines 
added  that  he  would  go  on  to  Springfield 
with  plenty  of  money.  President  Taft 
has  declared  that  neither  Hines  nor  any 
«)ther  man  has  any  foundation  for  the 
statement  that  he  was  favoring  Lorimer's 
election.  At  another  session  Mr.  Hines 
was  put  on  the  stand  and  said  that  he 
had  not  seen  President  Taft,  but  got  in- 
formation of  his  attitude  from  Senator 
Aldrich,  and  that  he  had  induced  Mr. 
lorimer  to  stand  for  election.  Mr.  Hines 
appears  to  have  acted  in  the  interest  of 
protection  of  lumber,  and  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lori- 
mer President  Taft  had  been  beaten  in 
his  desire  for  free  lumber.  It  is  under- 
stood that  ex-Senator  Aldrich  does  not 
admit  the  truth  of  Mr.  Hines's  assertions 
as    to    himself,  and    is    ready  to  go  to 

Washington    to   testify. The   breadth 

of  the  investigation  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee may  be  widened,  as  the  charge  is 
made  that  Senator  Stevenson,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, who  was  so  long  the  backer  of  Sen- 
ator LaFollette  before  they  separated,  has 
been  charged  with  gaining  his  election 
by  bribery.  His  case  has  already  been 
before  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  in  both 
branches,  and,  while  the  report  of  the 
joint  committee  alleges  no  specific  in- 
stance of  corruption  or  violation  of  law, 
the  State  Senate,  thru  its  special  com- 
mittee, declared  his  election  had  been 
brought  about  by  corruption.  It  was 
charged  that  $107,000  had  been  expend- 
ed in  the  campaign.  Friends  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson admitted  that  he  had  been  a  lib- 
eral spender  in  his  own  campaigns,  as  he 
had  been  previously  in  behalf  of  his  col- 
league, Mr.  LaFollette,  but  that  all  the 
monev  went  for  legitimate  purposes. 
^^ 

The  lynching  of 
A  Lynching  Judge     "Tom"    Allen    and 

"Joe"  Watts,  negroes, 
in  Walton  County,  Georgia,  on  June  27, 
is  creating  unusual  attention  in  Georgia 
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because  of  the  question  of  responsibility 
for  the  failure  to  protect  the  prisoners. 
"Joe"  Watts  had  been  charged  with  as- 
saulting a  woman  some  six  weeks  be- 
fore and  had  been  protected  by  troops 
when  brought  for  trial  at  IMonroe  be- 
fore Judge  Brand.  The  judge  was  of- 
fended because  troops  were  sent,  and  re- 
fused to  try  the  case  then,  and  the  pris- 
oner was  sent  back  to  Atlanta  for  pro- 
tection. When  the  judge  was  ready  to 
try  the  prisoner  he  sent  for  him.  Gov- 
ernor Brown  had  heard  that  there  would 
be  a  lynching  and  wrote  to  both  the 
judge  and  the  sheriff  asking  if  they  de- 
sired military  protection.  Judge  Brand 
replied  that  he  did  not,  that  it  was  not 
needed.  The  prisoner  was  then  sent  with 
three  officers,  but  at  a  station  in  the  coun- 
try the  train  was  met  by  300  masked 
men,  the  negro  taken  from  the  officers, 
and  hung  to  a  telegraph  pole  and  shot  to 
death.  To  the  very  end  he  denied  that 
he  was  guilty.  When  severe  criticism 
was  made  of  the  authorities  for  allowing 
the  lynching  to  take  place  Governor 
Brown  told  the  whole  story  of  his  corre- 
spondence, saying  that  under  the  law  he 
had  no  authority  to"  send  the  military  un- 
less asked  for,  and  that  he  had  suggested 
it,  but  his  offer  was  declined.  The  sher- 
iff, with  apparent  justice,  says  that  it  was 
the  judge's  prior  business  to  ask  for 
troops.  Judge  Brand  appears  to  accept 
the  responsibility.    He  said  the  next  day : 

"While  I  want  to  discharge  every  duty 
which  the  law  imposes  upon  me,  I  don't  pro- 
pose to  be  the  entwine  of  sacrificing  any  white 
man's  life  for  all  the  negro  rapists  in  the 
country  by  assuming  a  responsiljiiity  that  the 
law  does  not  imj;osc  ujon  me.  In  taking  this 
position  I  am  in  perfect  accord  with  my  con- 
science and  mv  God.  I  would  not  imperil  the 
life  of  one  white  man  to  save  the  lives  of  a 
hundred  negro  rapi.'ts. 

"If  I  had  called  the  military  and  some 
young  men  atiifing  the  soldiers  were  killed  or 
some  of  the  citizens  of  Walton  county  were 
killed  I  would  never  forgive  myself." 

There  is  likely  to  be  an  investigation  of 
the  case  by  the  legislature,  and  it  is 
thought  that  Judgr  I'.rand  will  he  im- 
pcarhfd.  Whilf  hot  with  the  excitcniciit 
of  the  first  lynching  the  mr^h  went  to  the 
loral  jail  and  took  out  anri  Ivnrhcd  a  sec 
ond  negrr>  who  was  charger!  with  loiter- 
ing suspiciotisly  alK>iit  a  honne. There 

has  been  a  rare  riot  in  Ranflol[>h  C'ounty, 
W,   Va.,  between   Atnerican  ajul   Tfrdiau 


miners,  and  three  Italians  were  mortally 
wounded  and  one  American. 

The  campaign  against  reci- 
Reciprocity       procity  carried  on  by  R.  L- 

Borden  in  the  western 
Provinces  of  Canada  seems  to  have  been 
a  failure.  He  was  told  that  the  people 
of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  are  a  unit 
in  its  favor,  as  shown  by  the  action  of 
the  legislative  assembles  and  the  boards 
of  trade.  In  Manitoba  he  found  the 
same  feeling  predominant.  In  our  own 
Senate  the  Root  amendment  to  the  reci- 
procity bill  was  defeated  without  a  divi- 
sion. The  amendment  proposed  to  delay 
the  free  admission  of  wood  pulp  and 
print  paper  into  this  country  until  all  re- 
strictions against  the  exportation  of 
these  products  had  been  removed  by  the 
Canadian  Provinces.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  bill  in  its  present  form  pulp  and 
print  paper  will  be  admitted  free  from' 
all  Provinces  except  those  that  maintain! 
export  restrictions.  An  attempt  made  1)\' 
Senator  Penrose  to  set  July  26  as  the 
day  to  vote  on  reciprocity,  and  July  2/' 
for  the  wool  revision  bill,  failed  of  unan- 
imous consent,  but  it  was  expected  when 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  on  Friday  that  a 
vote  would  be  had  before  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Downtown  people 
Triumphs  of  Aviation      [u  New  York  City 

were  surprised  on 
.Saturday  to  see  an  aeroplane  circling 
over  the  skyscrapers  near  the  Singer 
tower.  It  was  a  lUirgess-Wright  biphuic 
navigated  by  Harry  M.  Atwood,  who  h;u! 
flown  from  Boston  to  New  London  with 
a  passenger  on  the  previous  day  to  see 
the  Yale-Harvard  hoat  race  from  above, 
111  the  morin'ng  he  started  from  .\e\\ 
LoMflon  for  .Mineola,  L.  I.,  but  conclndcd 
1^)  gf)  on  to  Mew  York  while  he  was  about 
it.  He  dropped  into  a  field  at  Astori  li 
on  the  East  River  to  get  some  more  gas- 
*)line  anrl  to  inf|in're  the  way  to  Govern- 
or's Tslaiifl.  Then  he  proceerled  down 
over  the  bridges  and  ferryboats  anrl  took 
a  turn  over  the  town,  a  feat  that  had 
never  been  attemi)tcd  before  for  fear  of 
the  c'ldying  ajr  currents  rising  from  the 
bniUIiiig  ran\oti».  Landing  on  rjtjvrni- 
or's^   Jsjapd.    he    wn.s   met    by    Lieutenant 
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I'ickfl  ami  tuuk  liiiii  on  a  spin  over  the 
bay.  This  beats  the  record  for  cross-couti- 
try  dij^hts  in  America,  for  the  distaiici- 
traveled  hetuccii  lUjston  and  New  York 
was  at  least  J75  miles.  Atwood  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  twenty  hve  years  old.  Ik- 
has  only  been  Hying  a  month,  but  has 
done  about  2,000  niiles  in  the  air  in  that 
time,  lie  is  now  planning  a  flight  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific,  which  he  expects  to 
make  during  the  summer. The  inter- 
national Cup  donated  by  James  (iordon 
Bennett,  which  was  taken  from  l-'rance 
to  .America  in  1909  by  Curtiss  and  t  iken 
from  America  to  England  by  Grahame- 
W'hite  last  summer,  was  recaptured  for 
America  by  Charles  T.  Weymann,  the 
oidy  American  aviator  competing  at 
Eastchurcli,  I'jigland.  He  made  94  miles 
at  an  average  rate  of  78  miles  an  hour, 
using  a  Xieuport  monoplane  with  a  100 

horse  power  Gnome  motor. Vedrines 

was  the  first  of  the  competitors  in  the 
•Paris-Brussels-London  race  to  cross  the 
English  Channel  at  Calais.      Ten  other 

aeroplanes  followed  him  on  Monday. 

The  first,  hydro-aeroplane  built  for  the 
United  States  Government  made  a  satis- 
factory trial  llight  on  Lake  Keuka  with 
Lieutenant  Elly.son  as  pilot.  He  dropped 
to  the  water  repeatedly  and  rose  without 
difficultv. 


There  was  peace,  last 
Peace  in  Mexico      week,  in  nearly  every 

part  of  Mexico.  Ma- 
dero  issued  an  address  to  the  people.  He 
promised  equitable  taxation,  and  said 
Governors  would  be  asked  to  place  the 
greater  part  of  the  tax  burden  upon  tlie 
large  landholders.  Foreign  capital  would 
be  protected,  but  he  lioped  that  foreign 
capitalists  would  not,  as  in  the  past,  seek 
to  influence  the  authorities  in  favor  of 
special  privileges.  Such  efiorts  would 
be  made  in  vain.  The  acts  of  the  Diaz 
Government,  he  continued,  were  to  be 
investigated ;  for  wrongs  a  remedy 
would  be  found,  and  the  guilty  would  be 
punished.  He  urged  his  troops  to  treat 
the  Federal  soldiers  as  brothers  ;  they 
had  really  been  in  sympathy  with  the 
revolutionists.  He  asked  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  press,  but  said  he  .should 
look  with  suspicion  upon  any  papt^r  that 


approved  his  every  act.  In  his  liont)r 
there  was  last  week  a  battle  of  llowers  in 
the  capital.  The  [)rocession  was  several 
nnles  long,  and  i)erfect  order  was  pre- 
served.  P(jlitical  parlies  are  forming, 

and  it  is  expected  that  one  of  them  will 
urge  (ieneral  Reyes  to  be  a  candidate. 
Nicolas  .Miranda,  whose  candidacy  is 
announced,  proposes  a  long  platform. 
Part  of  it  calls  for  a  pedagogical  con- 
gress to  devise  measures  for  the  cure  of 

Uliteracy. 'i  o  better  the  condition  of 

workingmen,  the  Government  will  create 
a  labor  commission,  which  will  consider 

wages,    housing    and    ])eonage. Our 

Government  withdrew  from  the  body  of 
troops  in  Texas  at  the  end  of  last  week 
five  regiments. Owing  to  the  surren- 
der or  disa])pearance  of  the  Magonistas, 
only   200   soldiers    were   sent   to   Lower 

California. It  is  reported  that  the  oil 

interests  of  Sir  Weetman  Pearson  have 
been   bought,    for  $18,000,000,   by   John 

VV.     Gates's    Texas     oil     company. 

Claims  for  $250,000  have  been  laid  be- 
fore the  Mexican  Government  by  the 
citizens  of  Douglas,  Ariz.,  because  of 
losses  suffered  at  the  time  of  the  battle 

of  Agua  Prieta. Not  until  last  week 

did  the  Federal  forces  under  Col.  Man- 
uel Reyes,  at  Chinapas,  in  Southern 
Chihuahua,  lay  down  their  arms.  They 
believed  that  the  report  about  Diaz's 
resignation  was  false. 

Immediately  after  the 
British  Politics     coronation     Par  liamcnt 

plunged  again  into  the 
fight  over  the  constitutional  question 
with  renewed  energy  and  the  same  bit- 
terness. The  Lords  are  determined  to 
attempt  to  amend  the  veto  bill  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  first 
division  in  the  Upper  House  the  Govern- 
ment was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  192  to 
48.  This  amendment  was  presented  by 
Lord  Cromer  and  intended  to  prevent 
the  passage  over  the  veto  of  the  Lords 
of  social,  industrial  and  land  legislation 
in  the  guise  of  financial  measures.  Ac- 
cording to  the  veto  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Low'er  House,  the  Speaker  of  the  TTouse 
has  the  right  to  decide  what  bills  are 
money  bills,  and  as  such  outside  the 
power  of  the  Lords.  The  amendment 
substitutes  for  the  Spenker  a  joint  com- 
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THE  COROXATIOX   PROCESSION 
The    King   anr)    Queen    in   the    carriage   of  state  passing  thru   the   Admiralty   Arch   at   the   tntrance   of   the    Mall 

leading   to    liuckingham    Palace. 


mittee  of  seven  members  from  each 
liouse.  The  next  ameiulnient  to  be  taken 
up  will  be  Lord  Lansdoune's.  One  of 
these  excludes  from  the  operation  of  the 
law  any  measure  affecting  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown,  the  riglit  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  or  the  establishment 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kinj^dom  of  a 
separate  legislature.  'J'his  is  designed  to 
prevent  Home  Rule  in  Ireland.  A  sec- 
ond Lansdowne  amendment  requires  that 
in  the  case  of  all  issues  of  importance  on 
which  the  sentiment  of  the  country  has 
not  been  sufficiently  ascertained,  the  bills 
shall  be  submitted  to  a  j^ofjular  referen- 
dum. It  is  not  expectcfl  that  the  fiov- 
ernment  will  consent  to  any  important 
changes  in  the  veto  bills,  but  its  plans 
for  meeting  tlu-  emergency  have  not  yet 
I>een  disclosed.  Even  the  Conservatives 
admit  that  in  the  event  of  an  election 
now  the  Liberals  would  come  back  with 
an  increased  majority.  I'ut  neither  i)arty 
wants  to  prrripitale  another  election   so 


soon. The    Declaration    of    London, 

defining  neutrality  and  contraband  of 
war,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Powers  two  years  ago, 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  The 
Hague  Conference,  is  still  meeting  witli 
opposition  in  England,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  is  supi)orted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  was  approved  by  the  Im- 
jierial  Conference.  The  admirals  of  the 
Ijritish  navy  have  come  out  against  it, 
declaring  it  may  easily  bring  about  "the 
resurrecli(jn  of  piracy  in  its  most  dan- 
gerous forms,"  and  at  a  large  meeting  in 
London  composed  of  representatives  of 
chambers  of  commerce,  members  of  Par- 
liament and  naval  officers,  a  resolution 
was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  Decla- 
ration of  London  concerning  the  laws  of 
naval  warfare  most  seri(nisly  weakened 
flie  naval  i)osition  of  the  P»ritish  F.mpire. 
was  highly  prejudicial  tf)  its  commercial 
interests,  and  gravely  llireatcned  the 
ffiod  sn[)ply  of  these  islands  in  time  of 
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war.  Mr.  iJalfcuir,  in  Mipport  uf  the  reso- 
lution which  he  prest'iited,  argued  from 
tlie  point  of  view  that  "starvation,  not  in 
vasion,  i>  the  danger  of  this  eonntry."  I  le 
asserted  that  under  the  Dechiration  ot 
Ltindon  a  weak  naval  power  could  con- 
vert nierchantnien  into  ])rivatecrs  and 
sink  every  neutral  ship  carrying  grain  to 
the  starving  millions  in  Great  Britain 
without  anything  to  deter  them  except 
the  possihility  that  some  two  or  three 
years  after  they  had  starved  this  country 
into  submission  an  international  trihunal 
might  nnilct  them  for  damages.  Kud- 
yard  Kipling  has  published  a  poem  de- 
nouncing the  (lovernment  for  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  good  feeling  of  the  coro- 
nation time  to  force  thru  a  measure  so 
shameful  and  dangerous  to  the  nation. 
The  following  are  two  of  its  stanzas: 

The  light  is  still  in  our  eyes 

Of    faith   and   gentlehood, 
Of  service  and  sacrifice. 

And   it   does   not   match   our   mood 
To  turn  so  soon  to  your  sophistries 

That  starve  our  land  of  her   food. 

Wait  till  the  money  goes! 

Wait  till  the  visions  fade! 
We  may  betray  in  time,  God  knows; 

But  we  would  not  have  it  said. 
When  you  make  report  to  our  scornful  foes, 

That  we  kissed  as  we  betrayed. 

Th  Shi  i  "^"  English  ports,  espe- 
„  .|PP*"^  cially  Liverpool  and  Hull, 
the  strike  has  become 
more  serious  durifig  the  week  in  spite  of 
the  concessions  in  regard  to  wages  made 
by  the  steamship  companies.  The  sea- 
men and  firemen  have  been  granted  in- 
creases in  wages  by  all  the  trans- 
Atlantic  lines,  but  when  they  returned  to 
work  they  left  again  because  the  dockers 
who  struck  in  sympathy  wnth  them  were 
not  satisfied.  The  dockers  demand 
recognition  of  the  union,  the  discharge 
of  non-union  men,  and  a  guarantee  that 
the  rise  in  wages  shall  not  be  temporary. 
Compromises  negotiated  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  strikers  have  been  repu- 
diated at  mass  meetings  of  the  men,  and 
spontaneous  and  unauthorized  strikes 
have  repeatedly  occurred.  At  Liverpool, 
on  the  28th,  the  crew  of  the  "Empress  of 
Britain"  deserted  in  support  of  the  shore 
men,  and  marching"  along  the  docks, 
called  out  the  crews  of  all  the  vessels 


they  came  to.  The  2,000  coal  porters  of 
the  Cunard  Line  joined  in,  and  soon  the 
procession  mnnbered  10,000  men.  The 
"1  laverford,"  of  the  \\>:d  Star  Line,  was 
ready  to  start  for  I'hiladelphia  in  an 
hour  when  the  seamen,  hremcn  and  stew- 
ards left  the  ship.  The  600  passengers 
had  to  be  sent  to  boarding  houses,  and 
the  mail  taken  back  to  the  post  office. 
The  Rctl  Star  "Zceland,"  from  Boston, 
was  n(.)t  able  to  get  to  the  dock,  and  her 
passengers  were  landed  from  a  tender. 
The  VVliite  Star  "Arabic"  was  set  on  fire 
in  six  places.  Attempts  were  also  made 
to  biun  the  "Canada."  At  Hull  there  are 
20,ocx)  men  on  strike  and  there  has  been 
much  rioting.  The  strikers  attacked  the 
■'.Mbert,"  which  has  a  non-union  crew, 
but  being  beaten  off  here  by  the  police, 
they  marched  to  the  offices  of  the  Ship- 
ping Federation  and  the  Free  Labor 
organization  and  smashed  windows. 
Then  they  raided  a  graveyard  and  broke 
up  the  tombstones  to  get  missiles  to 
throw  at  the  police.  The  Shipowners' 
h'ederation  held  a  conference,  at  which 
it  was  resolved  to  establish  uniform 
wages  at  all  the  ports  at  a  moderate  in- 
crease and  compensate  by  a  tonnage  levy 
the  owners  of  vessels  compelled  to  lay 
up  on  accoimt  of  a  strike.  The  demand 
for  recognition  of  the  union  was  refused. 
The  strike  is  already  having  a  serious 
effect  upon  the  food  supply,  for  the  ves- 
sels from  the  Continent  loaded  with 
vegetables,  fruit,  eggs  and  butter  are  not 
allowed  to  discharge  their  cargoes.  The 
mills  are  stopped  on  account  of  shortage 
of  wheat,  and  flour  has  risen  almost  to 
famine  prices.  There  are  twenty-five 
ships  due  this  week,  carrying  108,000 
tons  of  grain,  but  if  the  strike  holds 
their  cargoes  cannot  be  discharged.  At 
Liverpool  on  Monday  there  w^ere  about 
fifty  vessels  held  up,  inchiding  several 
transatlantic  hners.  At  Manchester, 
8,000  men  employed  on  the  ship  canal 
have  struck  and  seventy  vessels  are  tied 
up  in  the  canal.  At  Glasgow  the  three 
Clyde  liners  which  had  been  kept  in  the 
port  succeeded  in  getting  under  way  on 
July  I  with  the  aid  of  strikebreakers. 
The  seamen  and  dockers  of  Glasgow- 
held  a  street  demonstration  followed  by 
a  mass  meeting,  at  wdiich  J.  Havelock 
Wilson,  general   secretary   of   the   Sea- 
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men's  Union,  who  made  a  speech,  said 
they  proposed  to  make  it  hot  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  Winston 
Churchill,  Home  Secretary,  because  a 
number  of  ships  were  allowed  to  sail 
without  qualified  crews,  thus  endanger- 
ing the  lives  of  the  passengers.  He 
threatened  that  if  the  owners  do  not 
come  to  terms  the  strike  will  spread  to 
every  port  in  Europe.  It  is  now  feared 
that  the  Transport  Workers'  Federation, 
which  includes  100,000  men,  will  call  a 
general  strike  in  sympathy  with  the  sea- 
men and  dockers.  If  this  plan  is  carried 
out,  British  shipping  will  be  seriously 
crippled. 

rp,     p  .„         M.  Joseph  Caillaux,  Minis- 
j^.  .  ter  of  rmance  m  the  Alonis 

Cabinet,  was  called  upon  to 
form  a  new  ministry  and  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  getting  one  satisfactory  to  the 
Chamber,  tho  of  doubtful  permanence. 
M.  Caillaux  took  the  portfolio  of  the  In- 
terior and  selected  as  his  colleagues  most- 
ly men  who  had  previously  served  under 
Clemenceau,  Briand  or  Monis.  Theophile 
Delcasse,  who,  when  he  was  Foreign 
Minister,  inaugurated  the  advance  move- 
ment in  Morocco  and  so  brought  France 
to  the  verge  of  war  with  Germany,  re- 
tains the  same  position  in  this  Cabinet 
that  he  filled  in  the  preceding,  that  is, 
Minister  of  Marine.  The  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Afifairs,  just  now  of  especial  im- 
p<')rtance,  was  ofYered  to  Raymond  Poin- 
care,  but  he  refused  it,  so  Premier  Cail- 
laux chose  a  new  man,  Justin  G.  dc 
Selves,  former  Prefect  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  that  is,  of  Paris. 
When  the  new  Premier  reported  the  for- 
mation of  his  caljinct  and  outlined  his 
pf)]\cy  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  he  re- 
ceived a  vote  of  confidence  of  367  to  173. 
Since  the  adverse  vote  which  deposed 
Monis  was  on  a  side  issue  there  is  no 
reasfjn  why  the  incoming  ministry  should 
not  contintie  the  same  program.  On  the 
most  troublesome  of  the  questions  with 
which  the  former  ministry  had  to  deal, 
the  delimitation  of  the  champagne  dis- 
trict, Premier  Caillaux  is  content  to  ac- 
cept the  latest  decision  of  his  prerleces- 
sfir,  that  is,  that  it  is  unwise  to  attempt 
any  delimitation.  The  inrr)me  tax  bill,  of 
which  M.  Caillau.x  is  the  fatlur,  will  now 


be  earnestly  pushed.      It  is  now  held  up 
in  the  Senate.      On  the  question  of  pro- 
portional representation  the  new  Cabinet 
is  divided  and  the  Premier  is  necessarily 
vague,  merely  promising  to  search  for  a 
project  of  electoral  reform  that  will  suit 
all  republicans.    In  regard  to  the  railroad 
question  the  Premier  promises  to  extend 
State  control  and  to  induce  the  railroad 
companies   to   treat    their    employees    as 
generously  as  does  the  Government  on  the 
State-owned  lines.      Measures  would  be 
introduced,  he  said,  to  suppress  sabotage 
and  the  endangering  of  life  and  national 
safety  thru  the  desertion  of  their  posts  by 
railroad  men.     This  last  is  the  most  seri- 
ous matter  with  which  the  Government 
has  to  deal,  for  the  Syndicalists  or  mili- 
tant wing  of  the  labor  unionists  openly 
advocate     and     encourage     the    various 
forms  of  destruction  of  property  or  in- 
terference with  business  which  go  by  the 
name  of  "sabotage."      The  railroads  in 
France,  ever  since  the  Government  sup- 
prest   the   strike,  have    been    notoriously 
unsafe,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  cutting 
of  the  wires  controlling  the  signals  and 
switches.      In  the  last  two  years  there 
have  been  2,268  cases  of  such  wire  cut- 
ting,   sometimes     resulting    in    collisions 
and  derailments.      And  out  of  these  two 
thousand    cases    of    malicious    mischief 
there  have  been  only  a  dozen  convictions, 
and  of  these  six  were  mere  boys.      An- 
other trick  of  the  discontented  employees 
of  the  State  railroads,  not  so  dangerous 
but  quite  as  vexatious,  is  the  mismarking 
of  cars,  so  that  goods  are  liable  to  turn 
up  in  any  quarter  of  the  country  instead 
of  their  destination.      Such  practices  are 
regarded    by    an    increasing    number    of 
Irench  laboring  men  as  legitimate  meth- 
ods of   industrial   warfare   and   find    de- 
fenders even  in  the  Chamber.      The  trav- 
eling public,  however,  takes  a   difTerent 
view  of  it,  and  the  recent  discovery  of  a 
carefully  contrived  derailment,  calculated 
to  wreck  on  a  bridge  the  ex|)ress   train 
from  Paris  to  the  coast,  has  strengthened 
the  party  of  law  and  order. 


The     t  r  o  o  f)  s     en- 
gaged    in     the     at- 
tempt    to     suppress 
liic     Arabian     rebelli«jn     in     Yemen     met 


Turkish  Difficulties 
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with  a  severe  defeat  on  June  17,  when 
a  Turkish  cohimn  commanded  hy  Mo- 
hammed Ah  i'asha  was  amhushcd  l)y 
the  Arabs  near  Cjheesan.  A  thousand 
Turkisli  sohhers  were  killed  and  four 
bi^  ^uns,  two  Maxims,  2,000  rifles  and  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition  were  cap- 
tured. The  survivors  fled  back  to  Ghee- 
san,  where  their  losses  were  increased  by 
the  Turkish  gunboat,  which  shelled  the 
town,  supposing  it  to  be  in  the  hands  of 

the  enemy. From   Albania  the   news 

is  conflicting.  Dispatches  from  Constan- 
tinople report  the  rebellion  as  practically 
quelled  and  the  insurgents  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  the  authority  of  the  Sultan.  lUit 
the  news  from  Austrian  and  Italian 
sources  tells  a  contradictory  story,  that 
the  insurgent  movement  is  spreading 
thru  the  country,  and  that  the  50,000 
troops  which  Turkey  has  concentrated  in 
Northern  Albania  are  devastating  the 
country,  burning  houses  and  crops,  out- 
raging women  and  killing  prisoners. 
The  Red  Cross  nurses  report  that  it  is 
impossible  to  care  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  and  to  keep  the  refugees  who 
have  escaped  into  Montenegro  from 
starvation.  A  representative  of  the  Al- 
banian revolutionists  is  in  this  country 
collecting  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
movement. 


German  Intervention 
in  Morocco 


Cermany  has  defi- 
nitely manifested 
her  intention  not  to 
be  left  out  in  any  prospective  partition 
of  Morocco  bv  dispatching  the  gunboat 
"Panther"  to  Agadir  or  Santa  Cruz.  This 
is  the  most  southerly  of  Moroccan  sea- 
ports on  the  Atlantic,  about  a  hundred 
miles  below  Mogador.  It  is  reported 
from  Tangier  that  the  German  Minister 
has  notified  the  Moorish  Government  th^t 
Germany  has  decided  to  occupy  Agadir 
and  the  hinterland,  but.  according  to  the 
Paris  cables.  Ambassador  von  Schon  ex- 
plained to  Foreign  Minister  de  Selves 
that  the  "Panther"  was  merely  going  to 
Agadir  temporarily  at  the  request  of  Ger- 
man merchants  to  afford  them  protection, 
and  that  there  was  no  question  of  land- 
ing troops.  M.  de  Selves  exprest  his 
surprise  and  regret  at  the  a-.-tinn  of  Ger- 
many. Germany,  however,  has  alwavs 
insisted   upon  her  doniiuaut   commercial 


interests  on  tht-  Atlantic  side  of  Morocco 
and  only  six  months  ago,  when  a  French 
warship  visited  Agadir,  a  vigorous  pro- 
test was  made  in  the  ( ierman  press  and 
in  the  Reichstag  on  the  ground  that  .the 
act  was  a  violation  of  the  Algeciras  con- 
vention. Now  the  newly  installed  For- 
eign Minister  will  have  to  decide 
whether  France  v\  ill  regard  a  similar  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  Germany  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  convention.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  obviously  intended  as  (iermany's  re- 
sponse to  the  l"'rench  occupation  of  Fez 
and  Mckinez.  Agadir  has  only  about 
700  inhabitants,  but  an  excellent  harbor. 
Mogador,  which  the  Germans  regard  also 
as  within  their  sphere  of  influence,  is  a 
fortified  seaport  with  a  population  of 
15,000.  The  hinterland  is  rich  and  fer- 
tile, and  on  account  of  its  altitude  is  hab- 
itable to  Europeans.  There  arc  said  to 
be  rich  copper  mines  in  the  interior,  but 
the  chief  importance  of  these  towns  to 
Germany  is  that  they  will  afiford  an  At- 
lantic naval  base  on  the  most  westerly 
point  of  Europe,  commanding  the  British 
ocean  routes  to  South  Africa,  India  and 
Australia,  and  within  four  days'  sail  of 
r»razil,  where  German  emigrants  have 
settled  in  large  numbers.  The  responsi- 
bility for  the  decision  as  to  what  action 
should  be  taken  to  check  German  aggres- 
sion rests  ultimately  upon  Great  Britain, 
for  it  is  by  her  permission  that  France  is 
in  Morocco,  and  formerly,  when  the 
French  policy  of  "peaceful  penetration" 
was  interrupted  by  the  visit  of  the  Kai- 
ser's yacht  to  Tangier,  the  British  navy 
stood  ready,  it  is  believed,  to  back  tq) 
France  in  case  of  war.  The  jingo  papers 
of  Germany  compare  the  sending  of  the 
"Panther"  to  Agadir  to  the  Ems  tele- 
gram, which,  as  worded  by  Bismarck, 
precipitated  the  l">anco-Prussian  war, 
and  they  obviously  hope  for  the  same  re- 
sult. The  possible  attitude  of  Spain  in 
such  an  event  is  a  source  of  anxiety  to 
the  French  Government,  for  it  would  be 
too  much  of  a  strain  upon  the  country  to 
have  to  defend  both  frontiers  at  the  same 
time.  Germany  and  Spain  are  apparent- 
ly acting  in  concert  in  their  simultaneous 
advance  on  Morocco,  and  the  Spanish 
newspapers  are  jubilant  over  the  German 
move,  because  it  gives  support  to  the  re- 
cent seizure  by  Spain  itf  El  .\raish  aud 
Alkazar. 


Concerning   Sea  Power 


BY  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 

[The  president  of  Leiand  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  is  well  known  as  a  powerful  advo 
cate  of  the  cause  of  peace.  His  little  book,  "The  Human  Harvest,"  considering  war  from 
the  eugenics  standpoint,   has   had   a   wide   circulation    and    a    wider    influence. — Editor.] 


THE  purpose  of  the  vast  naval  ex- 
penditures of  the  world  is  the  de- 
velopment of  sea  power,  as  a  fac- 
tor in  national  strength.  For  this,  most 
of  the  nations,  little  and  big,  spend  more 
than  the  cost  of  all  their  civil  equipment, 
extravagant  as  this  often  is.  Its  purpose 
is  defined  as  (i)  national  defense,  (2) 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  (3)  marine 
insurances,  the  protection  of  commerce 
from  pirates  and  belligerents,  (4)  the 
circumventing  of  the  wicked  schemes  of 
designing  nations,  (5)  the  protection  or 
subjugation  of  alien  dependencies,  and 
(6)  the  control  of  the  sea. 

The  first  item  may  be  regarded  as 
negligible,  as  fortified  towns  are  impreg- 
nable to  battleships,  unfortified  towns 
are  now  immune  under  the  rules  of  war, 
and  no  army  can  subsist  in  an  enemy's 
land  without  a  tremendous  train  in  the 
way  of  sv.pplics.  Since  Napoleon's  time, 
no  army  has  lived  on  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, because  this  country  does  not  sup- 
ply smokeless  powder,  the  latest  in  mus- 
kets, machine  guns  and  modern  rifles, 
nor  the  materials  for  disinfected  camps 
and  antiseptic  surgery. 

The  second  element  we  may  neglect 
as  a  figure  of  speech.  Sea  power  makes 
for  peace  thrti  fear  only,  anrl  the  fear  is 
'-fongest  on  the  side  having  most  ma- 
chinery. '')n  that  side  there  is  most  to 
lose. 

The  third  reason  is  bascrl  on  jjassing 
conditions.  Nowadays  "trade  follows 
the  flag"  only  as  the  flag  forces  en- 
trance into  new  aboflcs  of  savagery. 
Most  savage  races  have  been  alrea'ly  ex- 
ploited, and  men  are  able  to  trade  and 
to  pray  under  police  protection  in  al- 
nvM  every  corner  of  the  gkjbe.  This  is 
the  "Pax  firitannica,"  the  firitish  I'eacc. 
which  the  whole  world  enjoys  today, 
with  varifiusly  alloyed  satisfaction. 
<  Mlicrwisc,  the  navy  means  little  to  crxii 


merce.  The  trade  of  Norway  and  of 
Holland,  without  sea  power,  is  greater 
per  capita  and  in  relation  to  wealth  than 
that  of  Great  Britain  or  Germany.  Even 
the  trade  of  Switzerland  stands,  in  pro- 
portion, above  that  of  the  great  sea-far- 
ing nations. 

The  fourth  reason  given  above  in- 
volves the  old  fallacy  that  each  nation 
is  an  individual,  mean,  brutal,  grasping, 
ready  at  any  instant  to  pounce  on  its  un- 
prepared neighbors.  All  this  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  nations  are  composed  of 
multitudes  of  people  each  with  will  and 
opinions  of  its  own,  and  each  intent  on 
his  own  affairs,  while  no  move  of  any 
im.portance  can  be  made  without  their 
co-operation  and  consent.  And  whatever 
else  they  want,  they  do  not  want  war. 
Commerce  in  civilized  nations  is  a  mu- 
tual affair,  and  in  almost  every  cargo 
that  crosses  the  ocean  men  of  all  nation- 
alities are  interested.  In  the  single  mat- 
ter of  insurance  the  whole  civilized 
world  is  bound  together  b\'  the  closest 
of  ties. 

'I'he  fifth  reason,  the  preservation  of 
the  Pax  Rritannica,  and  of  its  cnusin 
the  Pax  Gerinanica  and  the  maintenance 
of  crown-colonies  and  coaling  stations, 
has  been  already  noted.  It  does  not  take 
a  thou<^and-million-do]]ar  navy  to  ac- 
com])lish  this,  and  if  it  did  it  would  not 
be  worth  while.  Some  good  men  have 
doubted  whether  it  is  worth  while  anv- 
how.  r)ihcrs  have  called  it  "the  White 
Man's  P)urden." 

The  sixth  reason  rests  on  the  peren- 
nial fall.icy  that  sea  power  means  con- 
trol of  the  sea.  Control  of  the  sea  is  a 
meaningless  phrase,  invented  for  use  in 
such  discussions.  No  nation  can  ever 
control  the  sea.  Its  authority  is  bounded 
by  the  three-mile  limit.  The  open  sea 
is  a  highway  belonging  to  ;ill  peoples 
alike.      In  lime  of  war  it   ina\    be  a  bi( 
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dangerous  to  vessels  of  bellij^erent  na- 
tions. Hut  war  is  not  an  enduring  con- 
dition. It  is  now  heyonil  the  resources 
of  any  nation  to  carry  on  war  with  an 
equal  nation  for  more  than  a  few 
months.  Then  the  lanes  of  traffic  are 
open  ag:(in  and  cannot  be  closed  unless 
thru  channels  of  commercial  competi- 
tion This  has  nothing  to  do  with  sea 
power. 

To  say  tHat  the  United  States  must 
fight  Japan  for  control  of  the  sea,  as 
some  of  our  armament  promoters  have 
claimed,  is  the  acme  of  idiocy.  There  is 
nothing  to  tight  over,  aiul  nothing  is  set- 
tled when  the  fight  is  done.  The  sea  is 
still  open  to  every  comer,  and  there  is 
space  for  a  thousand  merchant  ships 
where  one  now  exists. 

Moreover,  one  of  the  next  moves  at 
the  Hague  Conference  will  be  the  neu- 
tralization of  all  merchant  and  passenger 
vessels.  When  this  is  done,  war  will  no 
longer  hold  piracy  in  the  long  list  of  its 
evils. 

Sea  power  is  a  device  for  doing  injury 
at  a  distance.  All  such  injury  reacts  on 
the  nation  which  does  it.  Even  bombard- 
ing a  village  of  Senegambia  costs  more 
for  powder  than  a  dozen  such  villages 
are  worth.  The  greater  the  sea  power, 
the  weaker  the  nation.  The  strength  of 
a  nation  lies  in  paying  its  way.  It  is 
weakness  to  be  in  debt.  In  all  society, 
in  all  history,  the  creditor  controls  the 
debtor.  We  are  told,  however,  that  the 
monstrous  war  debt  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  is  a  blessing,  because  the  inter- 
est money  is  paid  out  at  home.  The 
gold  does  not  go  out  of  the  nation,  to  be 
sure,  but  there  are  nations  within  na- 
tions. A  little  group  may  be  a  parasite 
on  a  great  one.  It  is  time  that  the  Rotli- 
scliilds  in  London  are  recorded  as  Eng- 
lish., those  in  Berlin  as  German,  those  in 
Paris  as  Erench.  So  with  the  other 
houses,  a  dozen  or  two,  of  the  "Consor- 
tium" of  bankers,  the  Unseen  Empire  of 
Finance.  But  in  everv  nation  this  Con- 
sortium is  an  alien  affair.  Its  members 
w^ork  together.  The  Unseen  Empire  in 
each  nation  considers  its  own  interests 
alone.  Its  business  is  to  loan  money  to 
nations,  the  usury  paid  in  advance,  the 
bonds  "absorbed"  and  placed  where  they 
will  do  the  most  good.  The  gold  paid 
out  in  interest  and  usury  does  not  leave 


the  coinitry.  It  merely  Hows  from  one 
class  to  another,  from  the  ])ockets  of  the 
common  man  to  the  vaults  of  the  j)ower- 
lul,  from  those  who  waste  money  to 
those  who  can  make  money  work,  in 
whose  hands  the  conlluence  of  a  million 
little  streams  can  swell  to  a  great  river. 
The  j)rogress  of  events  drains  the  earn- 
ings of  the  common  folk  to  build  up  this 
unseen  enemy.  And  the  great  holdings 
in  foreign  lands  possessed  by  the  chief 
nations  of  luirope,  do  not  represent  the 
people's  savings.  They  represent  the  in- 
terest on  war  debts  and  armament  loans 
voted  by  the  people  in  excess  of  fear  or 
of  patriotism. 

It  is  not  by  the  wealth,  the  power,  the 
enterprise,  the  culture  even,  of  the  few 
that  the  character  of  a  nation  should  be 
judged,  but  by  the  0])portunity  it  offers 
to  the  common,  man  to  make  his  life 
count.  It  is  not  true  because  "wealth 
accumulates"  that  "men  decay."  Men 
decay  is  where  wealth  accumulates  in  the" 
hands  of  those  who  have  no  constructive 
part  in  producing  it.  The  parasites  of 
a  nation  are  no  part  of  its  actual  life. 
The  cancer  victim  does  not  rejoice  in  the 
vigor  of  the  monster  which  devours  his 
tissues. 

In  one  of  his  many  discussions  of  sea 
power.  Admiral  Mahan  suggests  that  the 
growing  unwillingness  of  the  people,  the 
world  over,  to  pay  for  it  may  be  due  to 
their  "degeneration."  Degeneration,  as 
thus  used,  is  a  word  without  meaning. 
The  only  "national  degeneration"  known 
to  science  is  found  in  the  reduction  of 
the  average  force  of  the  units  of  which 
the  nation  is  composed.  The  value  of  a 
nation  depends  on  the  value  of  these 
units.  Such  reduction  can  be  due  as  a 
temporary  matter  to  poverty  or  to  fail- 
ure in  education  ;  or  as  a  permanent  mat- 
ter it  may  be  due  to  emigration,  to  immi- 
gration or  to  war.  Emigration  from 
many  parts  of  the  world  has  lowered  the 
average  at  home  by  taking  away  the  best. 
Immigration  may  lower  the  average  in 
a  land,  by  filling  it  up  witli  poorer  stock, 
"the  beaten  men  of  the  beaten  races,"  in 
the  continent  from  which  they  come. 
War  destroys  the  strong  and  bold,  leav- 
ing the  weak  and  commonplace  for' the 
work  of  parentage.  Everywhere  and 
under  all  conditions,  as  war  exists  totlay, 
it  brings  about  the  reversal  of  selection. 
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We  can  find  better  explanations  of  the 
growing  aversion  of  tlie  people  to  bor- 
rowing more  money  for  more  sea  power. 
Their  growing  poverty  on  the  one  hand, 
their  growing  intelligence  on  the  other, 
and  the  increasingly  murderous  cost  of 
the  whole  thing,  seem  to  furnish  ade- 
quate reasons.  It  may  be  true,  as  Ad- 
miral Mahan  indicates,  that  the  growing 
cost  of  armament  no  more  than  keeps 
pace  with  the  increase  of  national 
wealth.  Of  whose  wealth?  In  this  dis- 
cussion we  may  set  aside  the  swollen 
wealth  of  those  who  produce  these  arma- 
ments and  that  of  these  people  of  no  na- 
tion who  loan  the  money  these  arma- 
ments cost.  All  these  rest  on  the  people's 
shoulders.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  the  com- 
mon man,  the  ultimate  producer,  the  ul- 
timate consumer,  who  pays  for  all.  For 
all  waste  production  and  for  all  waste 
consumption,  the  cost  falls  on  the  work- 
er at  last. 

The  greater  the  sea  power,  the  weak- 
er the  nation  which  buys  it  on  borrowed 
money.  It  is  agreed  that  to  strengthen 
Great  Britain's  army  would  weaken  her 
navy,  even  destroy  her  sea  power.  The 
greater  the  sea  power  the  greater  the 
national  debt.  The  weaker  the  nation, 
the  greater  her  need  of  sea  power.  In 
these  paradoxes  we  find  a  clue  to  the 
constant  state  of  alarm  in  England, 
whose  sea  power  outweighs  that  of  all 
her  rivals  put  together.  She  is  weak. 
Ijecause  her  people  have  been  strained 
past  the  limit.  England  is  rich,  if  you 
look  at  her  from  alxjve.  The  dukes  got 
her  land — for  nothing  and  free  of  taxes 
— in  the  early  merry  days  when  a  county 
was  given  to  a  favorite,  free  of  taxation, 
except  for  his  duty  to  raise  so  manv 
troops  on  call.  Anrl  from  his  diitv,  thesf 
great  I^jrds,  We.'rtminster.  Norfolk,  Bed- 
ford.    Cavendish,     Devonshire,    Argyle, 


Sutherland  and  the  rest  have  been  long 
since  released.  In  spite  of  the  menace 
of  the  terrible  Lloyd-George,  they  still 
hold  half  of  England  in  their  grip.  And 
the  people  cannot  help  themselves. 

The  Unseen  Empire  of  Finance  has 
already  "absorbed"  and  "distributed" 
$20,000,000,000  of  war  bonds  for  the 
States  of  Europe.  On  this  sum  the  peo- 
ple pay  $1,150,000,000  each  year  in  in- 
terest. In  its  turn  it  guarantees  the 
peace  of  Europe.  It  will  not  let  its 
creditors  fight.  Kipling  tells  us  the  story 
of  Dives  in  hell,  who  was  set  free  on 
condition  that  he  would  bring  peace  to 
all  the  nations.  He  sold  them  sea  power 
and  land  power,  and  bound  them  in  the 
bonds  of  debt  so  that  they  could  not 
fight.  This  is  a  parable.  His  real  name 
was  not  Dives,  and  he  was  not  in  hell 
when  the  story  begins,  merely  in  a  dingy, 
high-gabled,  four-story  building  in  the 
Judengasse  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  a 
pawnbroker's  shop  with  the  sign  of  the 
Red  Shield.  From  this  he  set  forth  to 
bring  peace  among  the  nations.  He  was 
at  Waterloo,  and  he  rode  the  wave  of 
British  gold  which  wrought  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon.  To  him  and  to  his  as- 
signs his  Great  Britain  still  pays  $150,- 
000,000  interest  money  per  year  for  his 
powerful  assistance.  His  spirit  still 
rules.  He  plays  no  favorites,  and  the 
armament  syndicates  know  him  as  their 
best  friend.  He  is  still  the  "uncle  of  the 
kings." 

Behind  and  beneath  all  this  stand  the 
peoi)le.  They  do  not  count  for  much  in 
grand  afifairs,  and  their  final  end  accord- 
ing to  Gambetta  is  a  "beggar  crouching 
by  a  barrack  door." 

The  defense  our  nations  need  is  not 
protection  from  each  other,  but  rather 
defense  from  the  money  lender  and  from 
the  armament  syndicate. 

Stanford    L'nivkhsitv.    California. 
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New  York  as  a  Summer   Resort 

BY   GEORGE   ETHELBERT    WALSH 


NEW  YORK  CITY  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  summer  resorts  in 
the  country,  and  statistics  show 
that  more  people  come  here  in  the  vaca- 
tion season  than,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, visit  any  typical  mountain  or  sea- 
side summer  place  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  entertainment  and  accommodation  of 
transient  vacationists.  Several  hundred 
thousand  people  spend  a  part  or  all  of 
their  vacation  in  the  metropolis  every 
year,  and  they  come  from  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth — south,  east,  west  and 
north.  Some  combine  business  with 
their  pleasure,  using  a  business  engage- 
ment as  an  excuse  for  journeying  to  the 
city,  but  the  great  majority  choose  the 
metropolis  in  preference  to  other  places 
for  spending  a  vacation. 

The  popularity  of  New  York  as  a 
vacation  resort  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  living  in  the  country  for  the  rest 


of  the  year  has  steadily  grown  in  recent 
years,  and  the  hotels,  boarding  houses, 
rooming  houses  and  owners  of  furnished 
apartments  cater  to  this  incoming  crowd 
every  season.  Many  of  the  hotels  otit'er 
more  favorable  rates  to  summer  patrons 
than  can  be  obtained  at  any  other  season, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  boarding  houses 
and  those  who  rent  furnished  rooms  to 
outsiders.  Every  summer  hundreds  of 
furnished  apartments  are  rented  at  con- 
siderable less  than  the  regular  price,  un- 
furnished, on  lease  by  the  year.  There 
are  thousands  of  college  students  whose 
rooms  are  vacated  in  siunmer,  and  these 
can  be  had  for  much  less  than  the  stand- 
ard winter  prices.  Boarding  house  keep- 
ers cater  to  the  summer  vacationists  by 
offering  better  tables  and  further  induce 
ments  in  the  way  of  lower  prices. 

For   the   accommodations  given    New 
York  in  summer  is  the  cheapest  resort 
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probably  in  the  country.  Of  course, 
there  are  extremes,  the  high-priced  $5 
and  $10  a  day  hotels  and  the  third-rate 
boarding  houses  that  give  you  a  hall 
bedroom  and  an  apology  for  meals  at 
$4  and  $5  a  week ;  but  between  these  are 
many  respectable  places  that  cater  to  the 
visitors  in  a  satisfactory  way  at  reason- 
able prices.  For  $8  to  $12  a  w^eek  one 
may  secure  excellent  board  in  quiet, 
well-ordered  houses,  and  in  good  family 
hotels,  the  rates  begin  at  $12  a  week  or 
$3  a  day,  and  run  up  to  S25  a  week  and 
$5  a  day.  Furnished  apartments,  with 
kitchen  or  kitchenette,  suitable  for  two 
or  four,  can  be  rented  for  the  summer 
months  at  $40  a  month  up  to  $100.  Fur- 
nished rooms  in  apartment  hotels  with 
restaurant  attached  run  from  $50  a 
month  up.  At  these  prices  one  is  sure 
of  getting  more  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables on  the  table  than  at  three-fourths 
of  the  country  boarding  houses  or  hotels, 
for  New  York,  after  all,  gets  its  choice 
of  all  the  products  of  the  land,  and  all 
the  delicacies  of  the  season  are  often 
cheaper  here  than  at  the  places  where 
they  were  produced. 

New   York   is    favorably    situated    for 


catering  to  the  varied  tastes  of  an  army 
of  vacationists,  and  in  summer  a  new 
world  of  sight  and  sound  is  opened  to 
the  visitors.  Excursions  by  water  and 
rail  radiate  from  the  city  in  all 
directions.  Few  places  could  offer  a 
greater  bewilderment  of  sights  and 
scenes.  The  beaches  alone  within  an 
hour's  ride  of  the  city  are  worth  record- 
ing. Coney  Island,  with  its  blaze  of 
light  and  multiplicity  of  shows,  cheap 
and  otherwise ;  Rockaway,  surrounded 
by  bay  and  ocean  and  fanned  by  every 
passing  breeze ;  Brighton  Beach,  with  its 
hotels,  music  and  excellent  ocean  bath- 
ing ;  Midland  and  South  Beach,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Staten  Island,  and  North 
Beach  and  several  others  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  where  boating  and  still  water 
bathing  are  unsurpassed,  are  all  within 
easy  distance  of  the  metropolis  either  by 
boat  or  trolley. 

Water  excursions  up  the  Hudson  as 
far  as  West  Point ;  up  the  Sound  beyond 
City  Island  and  Great  Neck ;  down  the 
Bay  to  the  Jersey  beaches,  Sandy  Hook, 
and  beyond  to  the  Long  Island  beaches 
and  the  fishing  banks,  and  around  Staten 
Island,  thru  the  Narrows  and  Kill  von 
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Kull,  circling  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  are  the    costly    arrangements    of    imported 

of    daily    occurrence,    and    for    half    a  shrubs,  trees  and  flowers,  which  combine 

dollar  one  can  spend  the  greater  part  of  with  the  electric  lights  to  form  an  illu- 

the  day  on  salt  and  fresh  water.     Those  sion  of  fairyland. 

piscatorially  inclined  can  indulge  in  their  Even  the  great  department  stores  are 
sport  in  a  day  on  the  fishing  banks,  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  visiting  sum- 
where  all  deep-sea  fish  are  caught  in  mer  tourists,  and  their  doors  are  thrown 
numbers  to  suit  the  most  exacting  fol-  wide  open  to  attract  those  seeking  diver- 
lowers  of  old  Izaak  Walton.  Altogether,  sion  and  recreation  in  bargain  hunting. 
tviro  score  excursion  boats  leave  the  city  Cool  reception  rooms,  inviting  tea  rooms 
daily  in  the  summer  season,  \vith  bands  and  parlors  lavishly  fitted  out  are  no  less 
playing,  flags  flying  and  refreshments  attractive  than  the  real  bargains  ofifered. 
served  aboard.  Excursion  boats  com-  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  dull 
pletely  circle  Manhattan  Island  to  give  summer  season  the  stores  reduce  prices 
visitors  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city,  to  attract  trade,  and  thousands  of  sum- 
passing  up  the  East  River  to  Hell  Gate,  mer  visitors  take  advantage  of  these 
thence  up  the  Harlem  River  and  thru  mid-season  bargains.  The  average 
the  old  Ship  Canal  to  Spuyten  Du>-vil  American  woman  likes  to  "go  a-shop- 
into  the  Hudson,  and  down  that  river  to  ping"  at  least  once  a  week  even  in  the 
the  bay  and  the  starting  point.  hot  season,  and  the  city  stores,  instead  of 

New  York  is  today  flanked  by  great  being  deserted,  are  often  as  well  patron- 
parks  which  oflFer  about  every  outdoor  ized  as  in  the  spring  and  fall. 
amusement  that  one  can  imagine.  Golf  There  are  few  places  whose  round  of 
links  at  Van  Cortlandt  and  Pelham  Bay  amusements  cannot  be  exhausted  in  a 
Park,  tennis  and  baseball  at  Central  week's  time,  but  it  would  take  a  month 
Park,  and  picnics,  and  any  of  the  quieter  or  two  to  follow  up  all  the  trails  in  the 
amusements  at  the  Bronx  and  outlying  metropolis,  and  some  are  so  interesting 
recreation  centers,  form  endless  attrac-  that  one  wishes  to  repeat  them  several 
tions  for  those  interested.  In  the  Bronx,  times.  The  visitor  would  go  to  Brighton 
in  addition  to  the  natural  scenery  of  the  or  some  of  the  other  beaches  many  times 
place,  there  is  collected  the  finest  assort-  in  the  course  of  a  summer  to  take  a  dip 
ment  of  wild  animals,  birds  and  reptiles  in  the  ocean.  A  trip  up  the  Hudson  to 
in  the  country.  In  Central  Park  the  two  the  top  of  the  Palisades  for  a  day's  out- 
great  museums — the  Metropolitan  Art  ing  will  be  repeated  more  than  once 
Museum  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  if  he  is  a  full-blooded  American,  in 
History — rnust  appeal  to  any  lovers  of  sympathy  with  the  beautiful  in  Nature. 
art  and  natural  history.  Their  wide.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  Palisades 
.spacious  halls  and  galleries  are  as  cool  camping  colonics  have  sprung  up  in  re- 
in summer  as  a  beach  facing  the  ocean.  cent  years,  and  one  might  even  choose 

Catering  to  the  visitors  is  a  special  to  pitch  his  tent  there  on  the  shores  of 
function  of  more  than  two  score  amuse-  the  lordly  Hudson  as  the  Indians  did 
ment  companies.  The  sight-seeing  atuo-  before  the  "Half  Moon"  sailed  up  it  and 
mobiles  take  in  Fifth  avenue,  with  its  discovered  the  river  to  the  white  man. 
fine  collection  of  millionaire  mansions  Even  in  boating  opportimities  New 
and  palatial  rltibs ;  Riverside  Drive,  with  York  is  not  far  behind  seaside  resorts. 
its  view  of  the  Palisades.  Hudson  River.  r)n  the  Harlem  there  are  numerous  row- 
Grant's  Tomb  and  many  other  sights  of  ing  and  canoeing  cltibs,  where  these 
historical  value ;  P.roadway,  with  its  .sports  can  be  indulged  in  to  the  heart's 
mammoth  hotels  and  skyscrapers,  apart-  content.  On  the  Htidson  are  half  a 
ment  houses  and  great  department  dozen  yacht  clubs,  and  several  others  on 
stores;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  the  Soimd  .'itul  Gravesend  Bay.  The 
where  the  aliens  of  every  nation  are  saillK)at  anrl  motorboat  arc  as  conmion 
crowded  in  congestrd  rpiarters  like  bees  sights  as  the  gulls  which  float  in  great 
in  a  hive.  The  rorif  gardrns  are  in  full  flocks  on  the  bosom  of  the  river  and  bay. 
swinjzf  on  summer  nights  gardens  which  As  all  roarls  led  to  Rome,  so  all  high 
overtop  all  excfpt  thf  loftiest  hin'ldings.  ways  and  trails  radiate  from  New  York. 
Mn^ir.  <?ong  and  refreshments  in  these  Whetlnr  r)nc  owns  an  automobile,  a 
gardens  are  rendered  more  attractive  by  motorcycle,   or   is   content   to   walk,   the 
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opportunities  for  exploring  a  country- 
side filled  with  picturesque  views  and 
historical  associations  are  unsurpassed  in 
the  world,  'iherc  is  no  in(tnotoiiy  ni 
these  walks  or  day  tours  from  the  city, 
and  wliether  one  tramps  the  towpaths  of 
the  Morris  and  Mssex  or  Raiitan  canals 
acnjss  the  river  in  New  Jersey,  or 
crosses  in  his  automohile  to  the  fine 
highways  of  Lonji^  Island,  or  takes  a 
spin  up  in  beautiful,  rolling-  Westchester 
County,  there  is  always  variety  and  pic- 
turesque surprises  in  landscape  and  sky. 
These  are  hut  a  few  chief  reasons  why 
New  York  attracts  thousands  of  vaca- 
tionists in  sunmier — people  who  come 
from  all  ])arts  of  the  country  to  find 
pleasure  and  recreation  mingled  with 
business  and  education.  .And  frcr|uently 
it  is  the  transient  visitor  who  discovers 


the  real  beauties  and  oppoitunities  of 
the  metropolis.  I  lie  old  resident  is  al- 
ways waiting  for  the  day  off  to  take  in  a 
complete  tour  of  the  sights,  but  the  vis- 
itor is  not  guilty  {)f  this  procrastinati(jn, 
and  after  a  week's  sojourn  here  he'  is 
often  able  to  give  the  typical  New 
Yorker  points  on  the  advantages  of  his 
own  town  as  a  summer  resort. 

"I've  sjjcnt  five  summers  in  New 
York  and  enjoyed  them,"  a  Soutiierner 
remarked. 

"And  I  never  spent  one,  except  to 
work  in  my  oflfice  in  the  day  time  and 
rush  for  the  train  at  night,"  replied  his 
friend,  who  had  lived  in  the  city  for 
thirty  odd  years,  "and  all  that,  you 
know,  T  hate." 

The  point  of  view  is  everytliing. 

New   York  Citv. 
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The  Flag 

BY   EDITH  M.   THOMAS 

There  were  three  colors  in  the  banner  bright 

On  which  the  maidens  stitched  and  stitched  all  day. 

Their  needles  glanced,  for  with  the  morrow-light 
Each  saw  her  hero-lover  march  away. 

Save  one,  the  maidens  stitched  with  fond,  proud  haste ; 

And  her  they  chide:  "Why  do  thy  fingers  lag? 
Think  but  how  fair  will  gleam  by  farm  and  waste 

The  red,  the  white,  the  blue,  of  their  loved  flag." 

The  maiden  lifted  not  her  hands,  her  eyes: 
"The  red  of  flowing  blood  I  see,"  she  said ; 

"The  white  of  faces  upturned  to  the  skies. 
The  blue  of  heaven  wide  above  the  dead." 

New  York  City. 


A  Dangerous  Political   Hybrid 


BY  PORTER  J.  McCOMBER 

United   States  Senator  from   North    Dakota. 


WE  arrive  at  rnost  of  our  conclu- 
sions in  life  thru  a  sense  of 
observation,  and  we  acquire 
certain  convictions  which  cannot  be 
shaken  by  aro^uments.  But  if  we  study 
facts  and  statistics  in  the  lig^ht  of  all  sur- 
rounding conditions  we  find  that  they 
generally  agree  with  what  observation 
teaches  us.  It  is  difficult  to  divest  our- 
selves of  the  influences  of  our  life's  en- 
vironments, especially  of  those  convic- 
tions engendered  during  the  formative 
period  of  our  existence,  when  we  were 
first  brought  face  to  face  with  a  world 
into  whose  conflicts  we  were  sometimes 
prematurely  hurried  by  the  necessities  of 
the  situation. 

I  admit  that  I  carry  a  deep  interest  in 
favor  of  my  early  companions  and  of  all 
those  who  labor  in  fields — whether  thru 
inclination  or  because  controlling  condi- 
tions have  chained  them  to  the  reluctant 
soil — thru  the  influence  of  a  backwoods 
farm,  the  memory  of  whose  hardships 
and  limitations  always  touches  into  vi- 
bration every  chord  of  my  sympathy. 

In  considering  the  so-called  reciprocity 
pact  with  Canada.  I  started  out  with  the 
conviction  that  never  within  the  period 
of  recorded  historv.  never  since  cities 
were  known,  has  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
lived  on  a  plane  of  equality,  measured 
by  comforts,  luxuries  and  opportunities, 
with  dwellers  in  the  cities,  and  that  the 
wealth  anrl  grandeur  of  the  cities  of  to- 
day represent  a  tribute  exacted  from  the 
tillers  of  the  soil.  I  have  an  abiding  cnn- 
virtion  that  there  is  a  wrong  to  be  right- 
ed which  can  onlv  be  accomplished  bv 
increasing  the  j>rr)fits  of  country  occupa- 
tirms  till  they  equal  those  of  the  trades, 
so  far  as  gc>vernmental  agency  can  proji- 
erly  bring  alxMit  such  a  result.  When  T 
go  thn:  the  rr)untrv  and  cotnpare  with 
those  of  the  city,  the  Ik/uics,  the  furni- 
ture, the  clothing,  the  opijorttinitics  anrl 
environments,  the  expenrlitures  for  lux- 
uries and  imnercssaries.  f  knr>w  that  the 
farmer  anrj   fhr   frirnvr's    family   receive 


far  less  for  their  labor  than  any  other 
equally  intelligent  workmen  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  the  economic  laws  which  in  this 
age  of  enlightenment  permit  such  a  con- 
dition to  remain  that  need  amendment. 
We  cannot  by  legislative  enactment  re- 
move great  natural  barriers,  or  utterly 
overcome  the  great  economic  conditions 
of  the  world's  supply  and  demand,  as 
they  affect  the  general  level  of  values. 
Rut  every  great  country,  thru  its  revenue 
laws,  does  affect  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  important  industries  within  its 
own  borders,  and  does  protect,  stimulate, 
and  make  profitable,  industries  which 
otherwise  could  not  stand  the  test  of  in- 
ternational competition.  To  that  extent 
I  would  invoke  legislation  favoring  the 
American  farmer.  If  T  could  raise  his 
financial  condition  so  that  his  life  would 
more  nearly  correspond  with  the  life  of 
the  average  inhabitant  of  the  cities,  I 
would  do  so. 

So.  after  the  reciprocity  agreement 
had  been  consummated  by  the  American 
and  Canadian  negotiators,  and  its  terms 
were  for  the  first  time  made  public.  I 
carefully  studied  all  of  its  details.  I 
found  it  so  onesided  in  its  intended  bene- 
fits, and  so  harmful  to  the  interests  of 
our  people,  that  I  am  forced  to  believe 
that  this  treaty,  if  enacted  into  law.  will 
not  onlv  postpone  for  many  years  the 
consummation  of  a  hope  indulged  in  by 
farmers  of  the  cotmtry — a  hope  held  out 
to  them  by  every  speaker  and  writer  who 
ever  sought  to  secure  their  votes  for  the 
l)rotectivc  policy  of  the  great  Republican 
|)arty — but  that  its  ultimate  result  will  be 
t'»  fle-lrriy  the  policy  it'^elf.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  pact  into  a  law  will  griev- 
ously iniure  the  agricultural  interests  of 
cverv  Northern  State  and  will  benefit  the 
agricultural  interests  of  no  Stale.  It  will 
strike  a  blow — and  a  hard  blow — at  all 
our  agricultural  interests. 

In  his  pr)sition  on  this  subject,  as  out- 
lined in  bis  fhicago  address  of  Jime  7, 
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1  am  sure  that  1 'resident  Taft  wishes  to 
l)e  fair.  Rut  it  is  evident  from  his  ad- 
dress that  he  has  heeii  imhiied  with  many 
iDisconceptions ;  for  example,  with  the 
very  general  error  that  Liverpool  fixes 
the  price  of  our  wheat.  It  is  easy  to  re- 
fute that  fallacy  and  U)  show  that  the 
proposition  has  no  possihle  ai)pIication  in 
localities  where  the  home  demand  is 
greater  than  the  supply — which  is  always 
the  case  in  the  vast  area  drained  hv  the 
demands  of  Minneapolis  millin<4  inter- 
ests. 

In  his  address  the  President  says: 

"The  only  real  importation  of  aj:;ricul- 
tural  products  which  we  may  expect 
from  Canada  of  any  considerable 
amount,  will  consist  of  wheat,  barley, 
rye  and  oats.  The  world's  price  for 
these  four  cereals  is  nxt  abroad,  where 
the  surplus  of  the  producintr  countries  is 
disposed  of,  and  is  little  afTected  bv  the 
place  from  which  the  supply  is  derived." 

Take,  for  example,  the  g^reat  Northern 
wheat  producing:  States,  yielding'  the  par- 
ticidar  grade  which  is  necessary  to  the 
mills  of  Minneapolis.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  actual  total  cost  of  transporting 
wheat  from  Minneapolis  to  Liverpool, 
allowing  nothing  for  profit,  is  about  15 
cents  a  bushel.  If  Liverpool  fixes  the 
price  of  wheat  in  these  States  then  the 
price  in  Liverpool  must  be  at  least  15 
cents  a  bushel  greater  than  the  price  in 
Minneapolis,  for  the  s?»me  kind  of  grain. 
But  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  of  our 
Agricultural  Department,  shows  that  for 
the  year  1009  the  average  price  of  No.  t 
Northern  wheat  in  Minneapolis  was 
$1.20,  and  in  Liverpool  $1.29 — only  g 
cents  more,  and  that  for  iqio  the  aver- 
age price  in  the  two  cities  was  precisely 
the  same.  How  indeed  could  the  price 
in  Liverpool  fix  the  price  in  the  ]\Tinne- 
apolis  market  when,  as  for  the  past 
three  years,  there  has  not  been  a  dav 
when  there  was  a  surplus  bushel  of  the 
kinds  of  wheat  required  by  the  Minne- 
apolis mills  and  produced  by  the  great 
Northern  States,  to  ship  anywhere.  The 
supply  has  not  fully  equaled  the  demand  ; 
and  such  local  conditions,  anvwhere.  will 
fix  the  local  price,  regardless  of  the 
world's  market. 

If  the  President  had  said  that  the 
price  of  the  vast  production  of  the  same 
grade  of  wheat,  in  Canada,  is  fixt  in  Liv- 


erpool, he  would  have  been  correct.  For 
the  Canadian  product  is  nearly  all  sur- 
plus, and  must  be  .sold  on  the  world's 
market,  at  the  world's  price.  As  it  is 
the  same  grade  as  is  raised  in  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas  and  required  by  the 
Minneapolis  mills,  it  is  easy  to  ,see  that 
if  the  existing  tariflf  wall  of  25  cents  a 
bushel  were  removed,  it  would  flood  the 
Minneapolis  market,  instead  of  going  to 
Liverpool.  It  would  instantly  destroy 
the  present  conditions,  where  the  local 
demand  consumes  the  entire  ])roduct  of 
our  great  Northern  States — the  condi- 
tions which  now  hold  the  Minneapolis 
price  from  10  to  15  cents  higher  than 
Liverpool;  and  also  10  to  15  cents  high- 
er than  Canada.  Without  raising  the 
price  of  Canadian  wheat  it  would  reduce 
the  price  received  by  our  farmers  to  just 
the  level  of  the  world's  market.  And 
while  the  duty  is  left  on  flour,  to  protect 
the  milling  interests,  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat 
would  noJ,  in  the  remotest  degree,  re- 
el ice  the  price  of  bread  to  the  general 
consumer.  Whatever  benefit  there  may 
be  wilt  revert  to  the  Canadian  farmer,  in 
a  nearer  market,  and  to  the  American 
mills;  while  the  inevitable  loss  must  all 
be  borne  by  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States. 

With  all  his  manifold  duties  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  possibly  investigate  the  de- 
tails of  every  question,  and  his  address 
simply  demonstrates  the  fact  that  those 
to  whom  he  has  looked  for  information 
have  not  given  him  the  actual  status.  In 
explaining  the  difference  of  10  to  15 
cents  a  bushel  between  the  price  of  wheat 
in  Canada  and  our  Northern  States  he 
says : 

"Canadian  wheat  nets  perhaps  10 
cents  less  a  bushel  to  the  producer  than 
wheat  grown  in  the  Dakotas  and  Min- 
nesota, due  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
exporting  that  wheat,  warehousing  it  and 
transporting  it  to  Liverpool  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  the  cost  to  the  Dakota 
farmer  of  di.sposing  of  his  wheat." 

It  is  apparent  that  the  President  is 
laboring  under  a  mistaken  idea  that  this 
difference  in  price  applies  only  to  places 
where  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cost  of 
transportation,  etc.;  whereas  the  truth  is 
that  the  difference  of  to  to  15  cents  ex- 
ists all  along  the  border  line,  where  the 
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expense  is  exactly  the  same,  and  where  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  North  and 

the  Canadian  wheat  goes  right  thru  the  South    Dakota.      This    estimate   entirely 

United  States,  under  bond.     While  back  leaves  out  the  depreciation  of  buildings, 

in  the  interior  of  Northwestern  Canada,  machines,   and   horses,    and   interest   on 

where  the  cost  of  housing  and  transpor-  mortgages,  and  insurance.     Neither  does 

tation  is  greater,  the  dilterence  in  price  it  include  the  year   1910  when,   on  ac- 

is  just  so  much  more.  count  of  drought  there  was  almost  an  en- 

Certainly  the  President  will  not  con-  tire  crop  failure.    The  farmer  is  allowed 

tend    that    it    costs    more    to    transport  simply  board  and  lodging — and  mighty 

wheat  from  Port  Arthur,  on  the  Cana-  meagre  board  and  lodging  it  is. 

dian  side  of  Lake   Superior,  than  from  Out  of  his  160  acres  if  he  has  120  ac- 

Duluth,  on  the  American  side  of  the  lake,  tually  in  crop,  and  escapes  losses  by  fire, 

Yet  for  several  years  the  Duluth  market  hail,  drought,  etc.,  he  will  make  a  profit 

has  been  from  10  to  15  cents  better  than  of  $240  a  year,  to  renew  his  farm  ma- 

the    Port   Arthur   market.      All    that    is  chinery,  buy  new  horses  when  old  ones 

necessary  is  to  remove  the  protection  on  die,  clothe  his  family,  educate  his  chil- 

wheat  to  bring  it  over  the  line  and  in-  dren,  pay  their  doctor's  bills  when  they 

stantly   wipe  out  the   15  cents  now   re-  are   sick   and   to   buy   cheap   coffins    for 

verting  to  our  farmers.  them  if  they   die;  and  if   he  starts   on 

It  is  not  at  all  sure  to  raise  the  price  nothing,  as  other  ordinary  laborers,  and 
of  wheat  in  Canada  or  even  to  give  Can-  begins  with  a  mortgage  on  his  farm,  he 
ada  the  greatly  increased  market  whicli  has  that  to  carry,  as  well.  Is  there  any 
they  expect.  The  demands  of  Minne-  other  intelligent  labor  in  the  United 
apolis  are  not  greatly  in  excess  of  the  States  which  reaps  such  mean  return? 
supply.  The  two  products  will  simply  Reduced  to  a  mathematical  statement  he 
be  put  in  competition,  inevitably  reduc-  receives  6^  cents  an  hour  for  his  work, 
ing  the  price  of  our  wheat  to  the  world's  The  bricklayer  in  the  city  receives  62^ 
market  price.  There  are  statesmen  cents  an  hour.  If  any  industry  in  the 
across  the  border  who  realize  this  and  United  States  deserves  and  requires  pro- 
who  are  lifting  up  their  voices  against  lection  it  is  the  agricultural  industry ; 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Their  while  this  treaty  deals  a  deathblow  to  all 
speeches  are  quoted  by  those  who  in-  hopes  and  possibilities  beyond  the  com- 
dorse  the  measure,  in  this  country,  as  tho  mon  lot  of  the  poorest  class  of  people — 
the  fact  that  some  in  Canada  object  to  the  producers — the  world  over, 
it  was  proof  that  there  must  be  some-  I  have  spoken  of  agriculture  and  illus- 
thing  in  it  of  benefit  to  us.  They  have  trated  it  by  wheat  simply  to  put  in  con- 
reason  to  object  to  it  and  so  have  we.  crete  form  an  argument  that  can  be  most 
The  only  absolute  and  unavoidable  result  readily  understood.  There  are  many 
of  the  treaty  will  be  to  rerlucc  the  fjrofits  other  ways  and  many  other  matters  in 
of  our  farmers  without  any  material  which  it  is  condemnable. 
compensatory  tjenefit  to  the  country  at  It  is  not  a  Republican  measure.  It  is 
large,  in  rerlucing  the  cost  of  living  or  nf^t  protection.  It  is  not  a  Democratic 
increasing  our  trade  with  Canada,  measure.  It  is  not  for  revenue.  It  is  a 
Whether  a  bushel  of  Canadian  wheat  hybrid  which  inherits  none  of  the  good 
ever  crosses  the  line  or  not,  if  the  duty  qualities  of  one  parent  and  o»ily  the  bad 
is  removed  the  prices  on  each  side  of  the  <|ualities  of  the  other.  It  is  a  dangerous 
line  will  be  the  same— and  with  her  vast  measure,  insuring  benefit  only  to  exclu- 
reservoir  of  surplus  wheat  the  Canarlian  sive  interests  but  insuring  certain  dam- 
price  must  always  be  regulated  according  age  to  the  most  important  class  of  citi- 
to  the  world's  market.  zens  in  our  own  country.     The  Repul)- 

The   proposition    amount.s    to   the    as-  Means    in    Congress    arc    almost    solidly 

sumption  that  the  farmrr  is  now  rerciv-  against   it    in   sentiment    and   a    majority 

ing    unjustifiable    compensation    for    the  will  be  against   it  in   ti)e  final    vote.     It 

labor  and  capital  he  invests.    Can  this  be  will  win  by  Democratic  votes.     It  cannot 

rjo«!sibIe>    r)^  the  authority  of  our  Agri-  be  charged  to  the  Republican  ])arty  ex- 

riiltnral  Department  there  is  an  average  rept  that  it  is  supj)orted  by  a  Republican 

profit  of  $2  \)er  acre  to  the   farmer   in  ICxecutive.      It   will    win    from    the    fact 
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that  the  neniucratic  party,  thru  its  reprt- 
seiitatives,  after  ct)nfert*nces  and  cau- 
cuses, has  espniised  it.  It  is  really  an 
npeniiij^  \ve1lj4e  tiAvard  tree-trade,  aiUl  no 
line  with  the  interests  of  the  lahorer  at 
heart  can  fail  u,  dread  its  effects,  as  time 
ji^oes  on,  iip«  n  the  status  of  the  workinj.^ 
man,  in  America.  Neither  can  a  i)olitical 
party  sujiporting  a  measure  in  exact  an- 
tagonism to  its  cardinal  doctrines  lon;.^ 
hold  suj^remacy. 

l-'or  selfish  ends  the  ^reat  press  of  the 
country  created  a  false  and  prejudiced 
impression  and  nearly  overthrew  the  Re- 
publican party  at  the  last  election,  h'or 
selfish  ends  it  proposes,  now,  to  support 
the  party,  next  year,  jirovided  this  reci- 
procitv  agreement  is  enacted.  Rut  there 
is  a  limit  even  to  the  power  of  the  press. 
It  is  a  difficult  task  to  make  wrongs  look 
riijht  to  the  man  who  is  himself  suffer- 
ing' the  wronq',  and  it  will  be  bexond  the 


power  of  the  press  to  brinj^  out  the  en- 
thusiastic aj^ricultm-al  vote  which  in  all 
time  ))ast  has  saved  the  doubtful  States 
to  the  Republican  i)arty,  in  support  of  its 
policy  of  protection,  when  everythin'^  on 
the  agricultural  schedule  must  compete, 
unprotected,  in  (he  open  markets  of  the 
world,  with  what  is  destined,  in  a  few 
years,  to  become  the  greatest  agricul- 
tural producer  in  the  world — our  neigh- 
bor, Canada. 

Surely  the  agricidtural  vote  camiot 
consistently  turn  to  the  Democratic 
party,  by  whose  adoption  this  treaty  will 
be  passed,  destroying  every  vestige  of 
agricultural  protection,  but  it  will  see  to 
it  that  its  representatives  are  those  who 
will  stand  pledged  to  right  or  adjust  the 
wronj';  intlicted  upon  them.  In  other 
words  if  tlicir  ])ro(lucts  are  rulblesslv 
l^laced  on  the  free  list,  our  protective  pol- 
icy will  lose  its  ancient  suj)port. 

Washington,    I).    ('. 
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Events   in   Great   Britain   and   Ireland 


BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy,  m.p. 


THE  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Sir 
William  Schwenck  Gilbert  must, 
I  feel  well  assured,  have  created 
as  startling  a  sensation  thruout  the 
United  States  as  here  in  England,  the 
land  of  his  birth  and  of  his  career.  He 
had  indeed  a  most  interesting  career  and 
the  manner  of  his  death  was  in  keeping 
with  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
qualities  and  peculiarities  of  his  nature. 
He  was  drowned  in  his  effort,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five,  to  save  a  young  woman 
from  drowning  in  a  pond  in  his  country 
seat  near  London.  Few  men,  if  any,  in 
our  days  can  have  made  his  influence 
more  thoroly  and  more  genially  acknowl- 
edged in  its  own  fields  than  was  that  of 
Sir  William  Gilbert  thruout  the  music- 
loving  public  here,  there  and  everywhere. 
For  many,  many  years  the  names  of  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  were  thoroly  associ- 
ated in  the  minds  of  all  men  and  women 
who  loved  music  and  drama  and  who 
appreciated  the  combination  of  song  and 
story.  Gilbert  was  personally  one  of  the 
best  known  and  the  most  widely  popular 


in  the  vast  and  various  world  of  London 
society  and  among  many  classes  who  are 
not  always  recognized  as  coming  within 
the  ordinary  social  limitations  of  Lon- 
don's ruling  sets.  It  was  a  rare  and 
beneficent  stroke  of  fortune  indeed,  not 
merely  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
all  the  English  s])eaking  lands,  but  for 
the  whole  of  the  music-loving  world, 
which  brought  two  such  men  as  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  to  combine  the  musical  en- 
dowments of  the  one  with  the  literary 
and  the  dramatic  conceptions  of  the 
other.  Many  of  the  songs  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  have  found  their  way  and  made 
themselves  beloved  companions  of  num- 
berless humble  homes  whose  occupants 
had  never  known  the  delight  attending  a 
musical  theater.  The  names  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  are,  I  feel  sure,  destined  to 
live  together  in  the  story  of  England, 
long  after  some  of  England's  achieve- 
ments in  other  fields  of  conquest  shall 
have  been  wholly  forgotten. 

The  visit  of  the  Kaiser  to  England  is 
coming  to  be  more  and  more  generally 
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regarded  by  the  more  intelligent  observ- 
ers as  a  genuine  success.  I  do  not  mean 
now  a  success  of  mere  sensation  evi- 
denced and  illustrated  by  the  rushing 
and  struggling  of  curious  crowds,  the 
crowding  of  gorgeous  carriages,  and  the 
paraphernalia  of  courtly  and  civic  dem- 
onstrations. But  I  think  it  brought  home 
to  the  minds  of  the  British  public  in  gen- 
eral the  beginning  of  a  genuine  convic- 
tion that  the  public  at  least  of  England 
has  for  a  long  time  been  doing  its  best  to 
make  Germany  an  enenT<-  and  not  a 
friend  of  this  state.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  England  has  got  over  the  infatua- 
tion and  is  working  her  way  toward  not 
merely  a  proclaimed  but  also  a  sincere 
and  an  enduring  peace  between  the  two 
peoples  in  so  many  ways  instinctively  al- 
lied and  who  yet  have  so  long  been  to  all 
appearance  drawn  or  drifting  into  pro- 
claimed hostility.  England  has  now  for 
several  years  been  daily  instructed  by 
her  newspaper  press  in  the  national  duty 
and  the  national  necessity  of  making  the 
most  extensive,  practical  and  self-pro- 
claiming preparations  for  resistance  to 
the  inevitable  invasion  of  her  coasts  by 
a  German  fleet  and  a  German  army.  Yet 
I  always  knew  that  among  educated 
Englishmen  and  women  German  litera- 
ture has  for  generations  been  regarded 
with  the  warmest  admiration  and  sympa- 
thetic affection.  The  music  of  German) 
held  its  sway  over  the  tastes  and  the 
hearts  of  sticcessivc  generations  in  Brit- 
ain. I  know  well  that  in  my  own  native 
country,  Ireland,  we  young  men  were  as 
enthusiastic  about  Goethe  and  Schiller  a"^ 
about  any  of  the  poets  who  wrote  in  the 
language  which  formed  our  own  voca- 
bulary. I  find  it  very  hard  to  understand 
how  the  British  publir  ran  ever  have 
been  led  to  look  ujjon  Germany  as  Eng- 
land's natural  and  determined  enemy  and 
feel  convinced  that  she  is  forever  plot- 
ting an  invasirjii  of  the  island  as  one  of 
her  prcdestinefl  fluties.  F  have  good  rea- 
s<^;n  to  believe  that  the  visit  of  the  Kaiser 
was  arranged  for  on  l^.tb  sides  as  the 
most  decisive  eviflcnce  that  the  German 
sovereign  and  the  German  people  have 
not  and  never  had  any  such  sentiments  of 
irrational  hatred  toward  I'-ngland  or  anv 
<lrcams  of  adding  to  the  military  tri- 
umphs of  the  fiew  I'.inpire  by  a  siuldcn 
invasir^n  of  the  old  kingdom's  coasts. 
The   Germans,   and   more  especially   th< 


inhabitants  of  Prussia,  now  the  leading 
Germanic  State,  were  drawn  or  driven 
into  their  two  great  wars  by  the  most  in- 
telligible and  indeed  obvious  causes.  The 
earliest  was  the  long  impending  struggle 
between  Prussia  and  Austria  for  the 
leading  place  in  the  rule  of  German  af- 
fairs. Prussia  was  always  going  for- 
ward in  the  ways  of  education  and  civil- 
ization and  Austria  keeping  up  the  pol- 
icy of  the  past  ages  and  endeavoring  to 
force  all  those  who  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage and  cultivated  the  same  literature 
as  she  to  accept  her  political  guidance. 
The  world  outside  both  countries  had 
long  been  expecting  some  struggle  for 
superiority  between  the  two  dominions, 
and  it  came  at  last  and  with  the  foreseen 
result — the  defeat  of  Austria  and  the 
proclamation  of  Prussia  as  the  leading 
German  state.  Then  followed  in  due 
course  the  struggle  between  Erance 
under  Louis  Napoleon,  for  the  time  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  and  the  new  and 
very  formidable  power  of  Germany 
which  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  Erench  Empire.  Now  I  fail  to  see 
in  all  thi^  passage  of  troubled  history  any 
reasonable  explanation  for  the  at  present 
rather  popular  theory  that  the  German 
Empire  can  feel  in  any  way  tempted  to 
undertake  such  an  enterprise  as  the  in- 
vasion of  Britain.  England  is  not  ruled 
by  a  Louis  Napoleon  nor  has  she  ever 
been  occupied  in  modern  times  by  a  con- 
f|uering  invader  of  her  seaoorts.  The 
Germans  arc  too  well  instructed  a  peo- 
ple to  be  ca])tivated  by  a  i^olicy  such  as 
that  for  which  Charles  XIT  of  Sweden 
might  once  have  yearned.  The  German 
Kaiser  undoubterlly  intended  his  visit  as 
an  errand  of  peace  and  as  such  I  can 
have  no  drjubt  the  I'iritish  public  have  ac- 
cepted it.  T  sincerelv  hope  that  we  shall 
hear  no  more  about  the  threatened  de- 
scent (if  the  German  war-vessels  or  the 
German  airships  on  the  coasts  of  Britain. 
Meanwhile  the  great  parliamentary 
struggle  of  Englaufl  herself  drags  slowly 
on  and  seems  at  the  monieni  to  have 
practically  disappeared  from  general 
consideratioji.  Tt  is  hardly  now  even  a 
common  topic  of  daily  conversation, 
(•".ven  the  '!"ory  party  seem  to  have  made 
up  their  minds  that  events  must  go  their 
best  wav  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
^'aincfl  by  talking  riboiit  them.  The 
llouse  of  Lords  is  fr)redoomed  and  the, 
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most  sanguine  conservative  does  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  the  faintest  chance  of 
its  bein^  restored  to  the  position  which  it 
held  for  so  many  centuries  in  Britisli 
pohtical  hfe.  The  British  Tory  niay 
also  he  said  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
to  the  almost  immediate  passinp^  of  the 
leijislation  which  is  to  ^ive  to  Ireland  her 
National  I'arliament  l)y  the  passing  of 
the  Home  Rule  act.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  Knp^lish  public  have  lonj^  been 
growine;^  luore  and  more  resolutely  re- 
conciled to  the  principle  uliicli  inspires 
t  h  e  Home  Rule 
movement.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  re- 
cent converts  to 
this  principle 
among  EnfTjlishmen 
have  all  been  thn< 
inHuenccd  mercl\ 
b  v  a  conviction 
that  the  principle 
is  in  itself  one  of 
right  and  justice. 
I  know  and  know 
o  f  many  indeed 
who  have  been 
thus  arid  not  other- 
wise won  over  and 
who  have  become 
converted  t  o  the 
principle  of  Home 
Rule  by  the  recog- 
nition of  the  fact 
that  a  people  as  in- 
telligent as  the 
Irish  and  on  the 
whole  as  well  edu- 
cated may  be  safely  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  their  own  af- 
fairs within  their  own  boundaries. 
Rut  on  the  other  hand  there  are  manv 
Englishmen  who  have  come  to  regard 
the  agitation  for  Home  Rule  as  a  neces- 
sary attribute  of  Ireland's  national  right 
or  at  any  rate  of  one  which  is  not  to  be 
got  rid  of  by  any  mere  force  of  argu- 
ment from  hereditary  opponents.  I  can- 
not but  think  too  that  the  attention 
which  has  been  for  many  years  or  even 
generations  drawn  toward  the  everin- 
creasing  growth  in  the  prosperity  and 
also  in  the  loyalty  of  the  independent 
British  colonies  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  change  of  feeling  thruout  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales  on  the  whole  sub- 
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ject  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  I  have 
been  day  after  day  more  and  more  en- 
couraged and  delighted  by  the  increas- 
ing impression  created  thruout  tliese 
countries  by  Mr.  John  Redmond's  recent 
article  in  Reynold's  N nvspapcr ,  one  of 
the  most  thoroly  popular  of  British  jour- 
nals, on  the  Home  Rule  question.  1 
(|uote  the  ojjening  sentences  of  this  mas- 
terly article.  "The  opponents  of  Home 
Rule  are  neither  logical  nor  consistent. 
In  one  breath  they  sav  that  so  intense 
is  the  desire  of  the  Irish  for  Home  Rule 

that  nothing  less 
than  total  separa- 
tion will  satisfy 
them,  while  in  the 
next  they  say  thai 
Irclrmd  does  not 
rcallv  want  Home 
Kill  e,  which  is 
merely  a  cry  got 
up  by  interested 
agitators,  and  tha< 
all  the  Irish  want 
to  make  them  ha])- 
()y  and  contented  is 
the  settlement  of 
the  land  question. 
Now,  a  very  little 
acquaintance  with 
faets  of  Irish  his- 
tory since  the  .^cl 
of  Union  makes  it 
clear  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt 
that  great,  press- 
ing, and  urgent  as 
were  the  questions 
of  Catholic  Emancipation ;  of  the  Tithe 
system,  and  of  Protestant  Establishment, 
of  University  Education,  of  Municipal 
and  Parliamentary  Enfranchisement,  of 
Local  Government,  and  of  the  Land,  no 
other  Irish  question  has  been  or  is  of 
such  great  and  urgent  and  overwhelming- 
importance  as  the  question  of  Home  Rule 
— the  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  full 
self-government  in  all  purely  Irish  af- 
fairs. The  settlement,  or  partial  settle- 
ment of  all  these  other  questions  has  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  altered  the  char- 
acter of  the  demand  for  ?Iome  Rule,  or 
lessened  the  intensity  of  the  devotion  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  to  their  national 
ideal.  In  fact  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
.'Xs  the  material  prosperity  of  the  people 
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has  increased,  and  as  education  has 
spread,  their  insistence  upon  Home  Rule 
has  become,  if  possible,  stronger  year  by 
year.  Never  was  there  so  insistent  and 
consistent  a  demand  made  by  a  nation 
generation  after  generation.  The  reason 
is  that  the  demand  for  Home  Rule  does 
not  rest  merely  upon  grievances,  but 
upon  the  sentiment  of  nationality.  Ire- 
land is  not  a  British  province,  nor  an  Eng- 
lish shire,  but  a  nation  with  a  strongly- 
marked  individuality  differentiating  it 
from  England.  Scotland  or  Wales,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  or  to 
ignore.  Home  Rule  means  the  recogni- 
tion of  Ireland's  nationality,  and  a  con- 
cession to  the  national  sentiment  of  the 
country.  But,  apart  from  the  sentiment 
of  nationality,  the  Home  Rule  argument 
based  upon  grievances  is  overwhelming. 
Home  Rule  is  a  practical  question  for 
Irishmen,  because  foreign  rule  has  meant 
home  ruin  for  Ireland.  Even  if  Ireland 
were  as  prosperous  and  contented  under 
the  I'nion  as  she  is  the  reverse  she  would 
still  be  entitled  to,  and  would  demand. 
Home  Rule,  for  as  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannermann  wisely  said,  'Good  govern- 
ment is  no  substitute  for  self-govern- 
ment.' If  the  Parliament  at  Westmin- 
ster had  all  the  knowledge  necessarv  for 
the  good  government  of  Ireland  instead 
of  being  made  up  of  men,  the  over- 
'.vhelming  majority  of  whom  never  laid 
foot  in  the  country,  or  studied  her  his- 
tory r,r  her  problems— if  in  addition  to 


this,  Parliament  were  animated  by  sin- 
cere determination  to  remedy  every  Irish 
grievance,  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the 
good  will  would  avail  for  aught  because 
of  the  simplest  of  all  reasons — the  want 
of  time.  The  amount  of  work  which  the 
Imperial  Parliament  is  supposed  to  do 
and  of  course  does  not  do  is  appalling. 
The  necessary  result  is  the  work  is  not 
done,  because  it  cannot  be  done.  Three 
days  a  year  only  as  a  maximum,  and 
sometimes,  in  times  of  stress,  one  day  or 
no  day  at  all  constitute  the  provision  for 
discussion  of  all  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure of  Ireland,  amounting  to  many 
millions,  and  covering  the  whole  field  of 
administration  and  government.  It  is 
ludicrous,  but  it  is  also  criminal.  It  has 
led  to  the  wholesale  robbery  of  a  poor 
nation  tied  up,  in  partnership  with  a  rich 
Empire,  of  whose  every  need  and  ex- 
travagance she  is  forced  to  pay  a  share." 
This  extract  from  Mr.  Redmond's  very 
effective  article  can  hardly  fail  to  im- 
press the  mind  and  the  judgment  of  any 
reasonable  Englishman.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  leaders  of  the  present  Lib- 
eral Government  have  long  since  made 
up  their  minds  to  crown  their  work  this 
year  by  restoring  to  Ireland  her  self- 
government,  her  National  Parliament 
and  thus  making  her  for  the  first  time  in 
British  history  a  self-governing,  a  pros- 
perous and  a  happy  dominion  of  the  new 
Sovereign,  King  George  V,  whose  cor- 
onation we  celebrate. 

I.0ND0N.  England. 


If  We  Could  Tell 

BY  KATHARINE   LEE   BATES 

If  we  could  tell  this  dog  of  ours,  this  dog  who  k>ved  you  so. 

That  you  have  journeyed  from  us  by  the  road  which  keeps  no  tread 
No  bending  of  the  asphodels,  no  print  upon  the  snow, 

Perchance  your  voice  might  reach  us  from  the  dead. 

If  knowledge  cast  in  human  sjjecch  could  answer  his  surprise. 

His  trouble  at  your  silent  door  by  bark  and  bound  unstirred, 
The  question  yearning  up  to  tis  from  brown,  bescerhing  eyes, 

We,  too,  might  comprehend  celestial  word. 

F'lit  untranslatable  to  him  remains  our  little  lore. 

And  inrrjmmunirable  imto  us  of  carth-boimd  brain 
The  crystal  tides  of  wisdom  your  rrimpassion  longs  to  pour 

T'pon  our  pleading  and  bewildered  pain. 

Wr.lvrM.KT,   Mam. 


Kiny;   of   Field   Games 

BY   JOHN  |R.rFLANNERY 

[Mr.  Flunnery  ib  the  world's  greatest  fiKure  in  lacrosse.  I'ur  many  years  a  potent 
ami  busy  ufticial  of  the  Sianilard  Uil  Company,  lie  lius  spent  his  time  and  money  as  a 
zt-alous  missionary  of  the  game,  and  has  well  earned  his  fame  as  "Father  of  lacrosse  in  the 
United  States."  Forty  years  ago  he  was  a  memher  of  the  Shamrock  team  that  won  the 
world's  championship.  Twci.ty  ytai>  ago  he  orj^anized  and  drilled  the  lacrosse  team  of  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  champions  uf  the  United  States.  Time  has  taken  some  toll  of 
him  as  of  others,  nevertheless  he  is  still  an  ngile,  alert,  dexterous  player,  capable  of 
"showing"  his  juniors.  He  sees  his  [ilentiful  1  arvest  sprouting  all  about  him,  yet,  like 
other    true    missionaries,    is    not    satisfied        lie   wauls    mine. — Kditok.  | 


LACKOSSIC  is  undoubtedly  kiiij;-  (jf 
the  field  games.  It  is  the  iiiosi 
graceful  and  beautiful,  and  it  is 
also  best  for  both  players  and  spectators. 
In  all  the  years  that  it  has  been  played 
by  white  men,  it  has  never  directly 
caused  one  fatality,  and  1  don't  believe 
that  there  can  be  found  an  instance  in 
which  a  player  died  of  consumption,  tho 
consumption  carries  off  so  many  other 
athletes.  Also  it  is  the  real  original 
American  field  game — in  fact  the  abor- 
iginal .\merican  game.  The  Indians 
l)layed  it  before  the  white  man  came. 

Lacrosse  may  look  rough  at  times 
when  one  ])layer  chases  another  down 
the  field.  lathering  away  at  him  with  his 
stick.  But  the  stick  is  only  about  a 
pound  and  a  half  in  weight,  and  is  light- 
est in  the  part  used  for  striking.  It- is 
also  netted,  which  takes  away  from  its 
availability  as  a  weapon.  If  a  player 
deliberately  tried  to  injure  another  by 
blows  of  his  crosse,  the  worst  he  could 
inflict  would  be  superficial  cuts.  The 
play  is  so  open  and  referees  so  sharp  that 
the  foul  is  almost  eliminated.  In  foot- 
ball the  men  often  pile  up  in  a  heap,  and 
slv  fouls  of  a  very  serious  nature  may 
be  and  often  are  inflicted,  but  that  can't 
be  done  in  lacrosse.  There  is  no  piling 
up.  The  ball  is  a  soft  rubber  sponge 
which  does  not  hurt,  even  tho  thrown 
full  in  one's  face.  As  to  the  body  check, 
no  one  was  ever  hurt  by  it.  The  worst 
foul  worked  is  done  by  tipping  a  man's 
foot  while  he  is  running  so  that  it 
catches  on  the  other  foot  that  he  has 
thrown  forward.  This  causes  a  bad  fall. 
T  got  that  one  time,  and  it  gave  me  water 
on  the  knee  that  put  me  out  of  business 
for  about  two  months.  But  that  foul 
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requires  great  skill  in  the  one  who  ap- 
plies it,  and  it  is  very  rare. 

Taken  on  the  whole,  lacrosse  is  a 
notably  clean  game,  and  men  may  play 
it  all  their  lives  with  great  physical  bene- 
fit. It  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  world 
for  the  speclators.  They  don't  have  to 
be  players  in  order  to  appreciate  and  un- 
derstand. I've  taken  baseball  and  foot- 
ball cranks  to  see  lacrosse  games,  and 
heard  them  in  half  an  hour  discard  all 
their  old  athletic  gods  and  worship  only 
lacrosse,  saying:  "The  other  games  are 
not  in  it.  Lacrosse  is  far  and  away  the 
best  of  them  all."  Al.  Spalding,  a  thir- 
ty-third degree  baseball  fan,  saw  a  good 
lacrosse  game  in  Canada,  and  when  he 
came  back  here,  he  said  to  me:  "Why, 
lacrosse  is  tlie  very  best  game  that  ever 
was  plaved."  Ladies  un(lerstand  it  in  a 
minute,  and  follow  its  struggles  and 
perils  and  changes  and  swift  vicissitudes 
with  breathless  interest.  Spectators  can 
ahvays  see  and   understand. 

Lacrosse  is  democratic.  Every  player 
has  his  innings  all  the  time  while  the 
game  is  proceeding.  In  baseball  the 
catcher  and  pitcher  are  the  most  import- 
ant men,  and  in  some  games  they  do  al- 
most all  the  work.  But  in  lacrosse  each 
player  has  a  chance  to  shine  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  ability.  Wherever  the  ball 
goes  the  battle  for  it  rages,  and  every 
man  who  can  get  to  the  spot  can  dig  in 
and  do  his  prettiest  for  his  side. 

I  have  been  working  for  thirty  years 
to  make  the  game  go,  and  perhaps  ought 
to  be  satisfied,  because  there  is  twice  as 
much  lacrosse  in  the  Ignited  States  to- 
day as  there  was  ten  years  ago.  And  I 
am  optimistic,  for  there  are  many  cheer- 
ing signs,  especially  in  the  High  Schools 
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Rut  when  I  compare  what  is  with  what 
ought  to  be,  I  always  feel  blue. 

Lacrosse  would  do  such  a  vast  amount 
of  good  to  the  young  men  of  the  countrv 
if  they  would  only  take  it  up.  It  would 
put  them  in  fine  physical  trim.  A  man 
must  be  careful  of  diet  and  temperate  if 
he  is  to  play  good  lacrosse.  An  hour's 
play  three  times  a  week  would  regener- 
ate many  of  the  anemic-looking  speci- 
mens whom  we  see  on  the  cars,  and  give 
them  vigorous  health. 

And  it  is  good  for  the  head  as  well  as 
for  the  body.  In  a  hard  match  game 
much  of  the  play  is  lightning  fast,  and 
the  player's  thinking  must  be  even 
quicker.  Lacrosse  can  use  to  advantage 
every  good  quality  that  a  man  has. 

1  was  especially  anxious  that  the  army 
and  navy  should  take  it  up,  and  worked 
to  get  it  going  at  West  Point  and  Anna- 
polis. During  1907  I  got  the  Johns 
Hopkins  and  Mount  Washington  teams 
to  play  exhibition  games  at  Annapolis  in 
order  to  show  the  Middies.  The  sport 
took  and  now  Annapolis  has  a  team  that 
beats  its  teachers.     It  would  have  done 


well  at  West  Point — they  have  a  fine 
team  there.  But  the  military  authorities 
in  their  wisdom  decided  to  have  six  pa- 
rades a  week,  and  lacrosse  had  to  go  at 
least  temporarily  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  schedule  for  the  year  had  been  made 
out. 

That  was  a  bad  set-back,  because 
matches  between  West  Point  and  Anna- 
polis would  draw  the  government  offi- 
cials and  their  ladies,  and  spread  the 
game  far  and  wide.  But  I  believe  the 
difficulty  will  be  surmounted.  The  boys 
want  lacrosse,  and  as  soon  as  the  au- 
thorities see  what  it  will  do  for  the  army, 
they  will  want  it  too. 

There  is  a  barrel  of  money  waiting  for 
the  man  who  will  present  lacrosse  as  a 
regular  spectacle  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  believe  that  it  can  best  be  done 
in  connection  with  baseball.  When  the 
baseball  team  is  away  on  its  travels,  the 
lacrosse  team  should  occupy  its  place. 
And  here  I  mean  professional  lacrosse, 
organized  in  leagues,  the  teams  repre- 
senting cities.  In  the  first  year  the  base- 
ball club  paying  the  expenses  of  the  la- 
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crosse  teams  would  get  their  money 
back.  In  the  subsequent  years  they 
would  nearly  double  their  receipts.  It 
would  only  take  about  a  year  to  make 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lacrosse  fans 
quite  as  devoted  and  enthusiastic  as  those 
who  follow  baseball. 

The  additional  expense  caused  by  the 
lacrosse  teams  would  be  very  small. 
The  baseball  leas^ues  already  have  their 
plants.  Canada  has  professional  lacrosse 
now.  and  it  is  doing  well.  Salaries  are 
small  when  compared  with  pay  drawn  by 
the  great  baseball  players — good  men 
could  probably  he  hired  at  thirty  dollars 
a  week  for  the  season. 

Some  say:  "Lacrosse  is  not  like  base- 
])all.  It  is  too  hard  a  game.  Men  could 
not  stand  it  to  play  six  matches  a  week." 
That  is  all  nonsense.  I  simply  know  bet- 
ter. My  own  experience  has  taught  me 
that  there  is  not  great  hardship  in  play- 
intr  lacrosse  two  hours  a  day  for  six  days 
in  a  week.  Each  team  would  require  a 
few  substitutes,  and  injuries  are  so  rare 
that  the  substitutes  could  be  managed 
so  as  to  give  any  member  of  the  regular 
team,  a  day  off  when  he  really  needed  it. 

My  business  of  late  years  has  been  so 
engrossing  that  T  could  not  afford  to  give 
lacrosse  the  time  and  attention  I  desired, 


and  I  was  obliged  to  refuse  an  offer  of 
a  large  salary  to  organize  and  manage  a 
professional  league.  But  there  lies  the 
opportunity  waiting  for  the  right  man  to 
grasp  it.  There  is  a  barrel  of  money  in 
it. 

If  I  were  managing  the  thing  I  would 
not  bother  to  try  to  organize  teams  down 
here.  I  should  go  to  Canada  for  my 
men.  Up  in  Canada  the  boys  begin  to 
play  lacrosse  when  they  are  four  years 
of  age.  You  could  go  to  a  town  like 
Brantford  and  pick  up  all  the  men  for 
one  team  without  stirring  out  of  the 
place.  Professional  lacrosse  has  not  in- 
jured the  amateur  game  in  Canada  any 
more  than  professional  baseball  down 
here  has  injured  amateur  baseball. 
Rather  it  has  stimulated  amateurism,  de- 
veloped possibilities,  given  better  models. 

Wherever  there  are  good  professional 
baseball  teams  the  boys  become  enthusi- 
asts, scores  of  amateur  clubs  start  up. 
and  you  can  see  the  youngsters  practic- 
ing pitching,  and  plaving  ball  all  over 
the  lot.  Professional  lacrosse  would 
have  the  same  effect.  Amateur  clubs 
would  be  formed  by  the  admirers  and 
followers  of  the  game.  There  are  only 
about  fifty  clubs  in  this  country  now. 
There  ought  to  be  a  thousand. 
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England  is  doing  much  better.  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  and  the  other  great 
colleges  have  taken  it  up,  and  it  is 
spreading  fast  there.  Experts  are  being 
developed,  tho  the  London  Times  ex- 
presses the  belief  that  their  best  will 
never  be  equal  to  the  Canadian  best. 

An  article  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of 
April,  the  writer  of  which  evidently  knew 
the  game,  declares  that  lacrosse  is  going 
ahead  so  fast  in  England  that  it  may 
within  ten  years  become  the  national 
game  there.  It  is  all  amateur  over  there, 
and  free  from  fouling.    The  writer  says : 

"The  swift,  straightforward  onslaughts 
which  are  a  feature  of  the  English  stj-le  might 
well  be  imitated  by  Canadian  teams.  The 
last  two  Oxford  vs.  Cambridge  matches  have 
confirmed  this  belief  in  a  striking  manner.  The 
superior  combination  of  the  Canadian  Rhodes 
scholars,  who  are  missionaries  of  lacrosse  at 
the  elder  university,  and  ought  perhaps  to  be 
rewarded  with  'half  Blues'  proving  on  both 
occasions  less  effective  than  the  dashing  fron- 
tal attacks  of  practitioners  of  the  English 
style   from  the   Leys   School." 

I  agree  entirely  with  that  doctrine. 
Every  time  a  player  passes  the  ball  he 
risks  losing  it.  Of  course  against  a  raw 
team  it  might  be  all  right  for  the  home 
players  to  dance  about  in  front  of  the 
'-Toal.  making  all  sorts  of  feints.  The  de- 
fence men  might  get  rattled  and  rush  out 


at  their  tantalizers,  giving  opportunity 
for  a  clean  shot.  But  against  veterans, 
such  tactics  are  of  no  use. 

The  frontal  attack  is  right.  Shoot 
while  you  can.  Men  are  all  mortal,  and 
the  home  player  with  the  ball  does  not 
know  how  long  he  can  hold  it.  Shoot 
while  you  can — that's  what  I've  been 
preaching  for  years.  I've  seen  the  home 
players  of  the  Cornwalls  dash  around, 
passing  the  ball  from  one  to  another  for 
four  or  five  minutes  in  front  of  goal. 
Beautiful,  beautiful,  clever,  pretty  work 
— but  not  war.  as  the  French  officer  said. 
Shoot  while  you  can.  No  matter  how 
clever  a  goal  keeper  is,  the  ball  is  small, 
and  there  are  holes  all  around  in  the  goal 
space,  any  one  of  which  will  suffice  for 
the  home  player  to  win  the  game,  if  he 
shoots  straight  and  the  goal  keeper 
misses. 

Lacrosse  has  become  easier  to  play 
than  it  was  when  I  began  about  fifty 
years  ago.  The  crosse  used  then  had 
netting  as  hard  and  flat  as  a  board.  It 
was  quite  four  feet  lono-  with  netting 
twentv-eight  inches  long.  It  was  quite 
an  art  to  keep  the  ball  on  the  crosse,  even 
when  a  man  had  it  all  to  himself.  It  was 
a  greater  art  to  catch  the  ball  thrown 
from  a  distance  nn  the  hard  flat  surface 
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of  the  netting.  The  new  player  then 
found  many  discouragements.  Some 
tried  for  years  and  never  learned  how 
to  play. 

This  flat  netting,  witli  no  p(jckct  al 
lowed,  was  a  departure  from  the  old 
game  as  the  Indians  played  it.  Some  of 
the  Indians  used  two  sticks,  hut  in  Can- 
ada where  the  white  man  hrst  found  the 
game  the  Indians  were  playing  it  with 
one  stick  and  a  deei)  pocket  in  the  net- 
ting. The  white  men  made  the  game 
their  own,  and  llattcncd  the  netting,  elim- 
inating the  pocket.  The  advantage  of 
the  pocket,  of  course,  is  that  it  makes 
the  hall  easv  to  catch  and  carry,  enah- 
ling  the  player  who  has  it  to  do  hrilliant 
dodging.  The  advantage  of  the  flat  net- 
ting is  that  it  makes  for  long  throwing. 
I  threw  135  yards  at  an  exliibition  (ju 
the  Boston  ball  grounds. 

Now  the  deep  bag  has  come  back,  and 
the  players  who  are  used  to  the  long 
stick  with  the  flat  netting  will  swear  that 
there  has  been  degeneracy.  But  I  don't 
think  so.  The  game  is  easier  to  play  on 
account  of  the  new  fashioned  stick  which 
is  somewhat  like  the  old  Indian  crosse — 
but  it  is  quite  sufficiently  difficult  even  at 
that. 

How  long  does  it  take  to  make  a  good 
player?  It  depends  on  the  man.  I've 
seen  novices  become  experts  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  I  have  seen  others 
who  never  could  learn  to  play  a  good 
game.  It  depends  largely  on  what  sort 
of  a  head-piece  the  man  possesses. 

Who  are  the  best  players?  White 
men  now  undoubtedly.  Indians  were 
originally,  for  it  was  their  game.  The 
Shamrocks  won  the  championship  from 
them  first.  The  Indians  did  three  times 
as  much  running  as  the  Shamrocks  and 
tired  themselves  out,  and  then  the  white 
men  went  in  and  beat  them.  White  men 
have  retained  the  supremacy  ever  since. 

Indians  don't  live  right,  eat  right,  train 
right.  They  haven't  enough  good  food. 
Xor  have  they  perfected  the  game  as  the 
white  man  has.  Go  to  St.  Regis  or 
Caughnawaga  and  watch  their  players 
preparing  for  a  match  The  only  prac- 
tice they  get  is  two  or  three  of  them 
throwing  the  ball  to  one  another.  That 
won't  do.  Preparation  for  an  important 
match     should     mean     hard,     persistent 


training,  iiuhiding  well  workeil  out  team 
strategy. 

As  to  the  best  white  men.  that  is  a 
(|uestion.  The  l''rench-Canadians  have 
ilie  championship  now.  They  won  it  by 
the  -Nationals  beating  the  Mont  reals- be- 
fore a  record-breaking  crowd  last  fall. 
They  won  by  4-0.  The  French-Cana- 
dians were  the  first  white  men  to  learn 
the  game  from  the  Indians,  and  they 
have  always  had  plenty  of  good  players, 
but  the  English-speaking  Canadians 
coming  later  nito  the  field  !)eat  them  and 
held  the  championship  for  many  years. 
Now  they  have  regained  the  cham- 
])ionship,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  long  they  keep  it.  The  Nationals 
team  is  made  up  entirely  of  French-Ca- 
nadians, while  the  men  of  the  Montreal 
team  are  mostly  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
blood.  It  was  a  great  victory  for  our 
lively  neighbors  the  French. 

The  big  clubs  in  Canada  arc  not  as 
representative  today  as  they  were  forty 
years  ago.  Then  the  Shamrocks  stood 
solidly  for  Ireland,  Canada,  and  Democ- 
racy, the  Montreals  for  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, Canada,  and  Aristocracy.  The  To- 
rontos  resembled  the  Montreals.  When 
the  Shamrocks  went  to  Toronto  to  play 
they  found  the  players  gentlemen,  but 
the  same  could  not  be  said  of  all  the 
spectators,  many  of  whom  were  Hiber- 
nians and  young  Orangemen,  who  took 
sides  and  poured  foul  abuse  on  the  play- 
ers. The  Orangemen  called  us  all  the 
evil  names  tliat  any  one  could  think  of. 
while  the  Hibernians  paid  similar  atten- 
tion to  the  Torontos. 

During  one  of  these  games  there  was 
a  villain  who  sat  on  the  fence  screaming- 
curses  at  us.  W^hen  I  pursued  the  ball 
near  him  he  gave  me  an  awful  broadside. 
I  paid  no  attention,  but  Hoobin,  coming 
after  me,  received  a  similar  dose,  and 
then  there  were  consequences.  Hoobin 
was  never  celebrated  for  sweetness  and 
light,  and  he  made  a  whack  at  that 
Orangeman's  legs  with  his  stick.  The 
wretch,  forgetting  where  he  was  sitting, 
drew  up  his  legs,  lost  his  balance,  and 
fell  outside  with  a  dull  thud. 

Some  of  those  old  uames  were  so  bit- 
ter that  tlu'\-  reminded  one  of  the  la- 
crosse matches  between  the  Indian  tribes 
of  which  Catlin  tells  us,  when  there  were 
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five  or  six  hundred  players  a  side.  The 
ball  was  of  wood,  and  bloody  murder 
raged  all  over  the  field. 

All  that  is  gone  now.  Religious  dif- 
ferences are  much  less  acute  in  Canada 
today  than  they  were  forty  years  ago. 
And  the  great  clubs  no  longer  represent 
localities  as  they  did  then.  The  Torontos 
do  not  really  represent  Toronto,  the 
Shamrocks  don't  represent  Griffintown. 
and  the  Montreals  don't  represent  the 
silk-stocking  district.  They  get  their 
players  where  they  can.  On  the  Mon- 
treal team  now  are  five  ex-Shamrocks. 
Professionalism  has  killed  the  intense  lo- 
calism that  once  prevailed.  \Mien  To- 
rontos and  Montreals  play  now,  it  is  no 


longer  a  serious  battle  between  rival 
cities. 

The  championship  fluctuates.  A  clul) 
will  perfect  a  team,  win  it  and  hold  it 
a  while.  Then  some  of  the  players  go 
away,  and  another  club  wins. 

T  hear  that  lacrosse  is  going  well  in 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Good ! 
There  can't  be  too  much  of  it.  As  I  said 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  king  of  all  field 
games — the  very  best.  And  I  know 
what  T  am  talking  about,  for  I  have 
plaved  baseball  and  football  also. 

Football,  in  comparison,  I  say  it  in  all 
kindnes>  and  charity,  belongs  to  the 
Stone  Age. 

New  York  City. 
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Money  and   Banking   Reform 

BY   EDWARD   B.  VREELAND,  M.C. 

Vice-Chairman,    National    Monetary    Commission. 


THE  reform  of  our  banking  and  cur- 
rency methods,  in  the  United 
States,  is  really  of  greater  inter- 
est and  importance  to  business  men  and 
to  the  thousands  of  laboring  men  than  it 
is  to  the  bankers.  Banking  is  a  clo.se  or- 
ganization. It  can  be  quickly  limited. 
Iy>ans  can  be  called  in,  new  loans  shut 
off,  and  cash  accumulated  in  the  vault 
when  a  storm  threatens;  to  the  salvation 
of  the  bank,  but  to  the  great  disturbance, 
danger  and  disaster  of  all  other  business, 
which  is  helpless.  Banks  were  not  so 
much  injured  in  the  panic  of  1907  as  were 
the  business  nx-n  and  laborers,  tho  I  ad- 
mit that  —  including  myself  —  bankers 
were  nearly  frightencfl  to  fleath. 

The  manufacturer  cannot  quickly  take 
in  sal!  Wc  contracts  for  his  material  far 
ahcarl.  Ffis  enormous  payroll  keeps 
right  on.  involving  imnvfliate  cash  con- 
sifleration.  What  doc.  the  inrjst  careful- 
ly con.'>trncted  credit  avail  the  business 
man  if  lie  fitirls  ulicu  a  tot  comes  that 
the  batiks  thru  wliicli  he  nuist  use  it  are 
unable  to  jjrarjt  liitii  the  r,rdinary  facili- 
ties? The  tnrmev  systems  of  cvcrv  rither 
commercial    nation    on    the    rartli    have 


been  revolutionized  to  meet  such  contin- 
gencies. Only  the  I'nited  States,  the 
greatest  commercial  nation  on  the  globe, 
has  remamed  l)ehin(l.  We  continue  to 
suffer  because  we  continue  to  use  the  old 
system  which  was  hurriedly  adopted  in 
the  middle  of  the  Civil  War,  half  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

This  is  the  more  astonishing  because 
f)anics  are  the  very  nightmare  of  .Ameri- 
can business  life,  anrl  because  the  experi- 
ence of  all  the  other  nations  has  proved 
conclusively  that  these  destructive  con- 
vulsions, which  have  brought  us  more 
misery  and  suffering — except  in  loss  of 
life — than  rill  of  our  wars,  are  due  di- 
rectly to  our  defective  system  of  bank- 
ing anrl  currency  and  are  entirely  pre- 
ventable. Why  then  should  we  alone. 
the  greatest  in  resources,  the  greatest  in 
the  possibilities  of  our  country,  permit 
ourselves  longer  to  suffer  from  these 
constantly  recurring  destructive  business 
cr)nvulsions  ? 

The  American  people  li.ive  been  slow 
tr)  believe  that  it  was  all  due  to  our  de- 
fective banking  system.  Manv  other  ex- 
cuses have  f)e(n   arlvanced.      lu    rSj^    if 
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vvns  too  rapid  expansion  in  huildinp^.  Tn 
1SS4  it  was  over-speculation  undnlv  in- 
llatini;  prices.  In  i8()^  it  was  the  pros- 
pective tariff  chanj^es.  There  have  al- 
ways been  excuses  which  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  cause  ;  but  they  were  only 
excuses — literally  excuses.  (^ther  na- 
tions have  the  same  conditions  just  as 
frequently.  They  have  had  bip;g;er  sin- 
S^le  failures,  as  the  result  of  these  same 
excuses,  durinj^  the  past  fifty  vears,  than 
we,  in  the  United  States.  But  while, 
under  their  system,  they  have  been  able 
to  meet  the  emergency,  confine  it  to  the 
locality  where  the  trouble  orij.iinates  and 
to  those  directly  interested,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  us,  the  first  sudden  danj^er 
sis^nal  sends  fear  and  panic  from  one  end 
of  our  coimtry  to  the  other,  with  runs 
on  banks  everywhere,  callin<^  in  of  loans, 
refusal  to  extend  credits — -at  the  only 
time  when  they  are  a  life-and-death  ne- 
cessity— throwing  of  stocks,  re.gardless 
of  loss,  on  the  exchanges,  factories  clos- 
ing, railroads  in  the  hands  of  receivers 
millions  of  laborers  out  of  employment 
and  millions  more  under  reduced  pay ; 
because  the  hanks,  which  should  be  the 
safeguard  of  credit,  and  which  are. 
evervwhere  else  in  the  world — especiall\- 
in  time  of  stress — because  the  banks, 
imder  our  faulty  system,  have  been 
forced,  for  self-preservation,  to  tem- 
porarily suspend,  until  the  storm  is  over. 
The  banks  can  emerge  all  right,  but  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  lost  and  ines- 
timable damage  done  which  years  will 
not  rectify,  to  the  business  interests  of 
the  country  which  were  in  no  way  con- 
cerned and  in  no  way  responsible. 

The  banks  simply  followed  the  course 
of  absolute  necessity  imder  the  law  as  it 
stands.  There  was  money  enough  in  the 
country,  but  it  could  not  be  made  avail- 
able. The  excuse,  whatever  it  was, 
which  started  the  panic  would  have 
failed  as  completely,  as  the  same  excuses 
always  fail  in  other  countries,  except  that 
thru  our  defective  system  the  banks  are 
rendered  powerless  at  the  moment  when 
their  stremrth  is  a  vital  necessitv.  They 
know  it.  The  people  know  it.  And  only 
for  this  reason  do  wc  live  in  constant 
fear  of  everv  depression  lest  it  develop 
into  disastrous  panic. 

Tn  manv  respects  we  have  the  best 
banking   svstem   which   could   be   devel- 


oped  to  nu'et  the  needs  of  onv  great 
countr).  We  have  over  Iwenty-four 
thousand  individual  banks  in  the  United 
States — more  than  exist  in  all  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  put  together.  And 
in  my  judgment,  this  free  banking  sys- 
tem whereby  every  city  and  every  town 
may  supply  its  own  banking  facilities  has 
I)een  one  of  the  great  means  of  buildincr 
up  this  comitry.  We  should  not  for  one 
moment  advocate  any  measure  of  reform 
vvliich  can  impair,  destroy,  or  tear  It 
down.  Whatever  merits  there  may  be  in 
the  system  of  branch  banks — and  there 
are  many — it  is  not  for  us.  We  must  not 
for  a  moment  consider  the  possibility  of 
reorganizing  our  present  system  in  that 
respect,  for  it  is  too  great  a  safeguard 
of  local  interests  as  it  is  and  is  too  thoro- 
ly  in  accord  with  the  customs  and  char- 
acteristics of  our  great  country.  Rut 
splendid  as  oin-  system  is  in  many  re- 
spects, it  fatally  fails  in  time  of  trouble, 
and  it  even  fails,  as  in  1907,  to  bear  the 
weight  of  our  prosperity.  This  is  where 
we  must  reform  it. 

First,  and  most  obviously,  we  lack 
leadership.  We  need  it  in  our  system 
more  than  any  other  country  on  the  earth, 
for  the  very  reason  that  we  have  these 
twenty-five  thousand  individual  banks, 
where  other  nations  count  their  inde- 
pendent banks  by  tens  and  twenties.  I 
do  not  mean  a  self-appointed  leadership, 
capable  of  not  always  being  disinter- 
ested ;  but  a  leadership  under  regulation 
of  law,  which  is  public  and  open  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  for  its  conduct 
of  business.  Every  bank  in  the  United 
.States  is  bound  first  of  all  to  look  to  its 
own  safety  and  its  strict  observance  of 
our  banking  laws.  If  danger  threatens 
it  must  call  in  its  loans,  hoard  its  sur- 
plus, luck  its  vaults  against  extending" 
credit.  It  must  do  this  for  self-preserva- 
tion, lacking  any  lawful  leader  to  take 
precautions  for  the  general  good,  and  in 
the  very  act  it  precipitates  the  panic 
against  which  it  would  guard. 

We  have  no  leader  in  this  country  to 
conserve  and  protect  our  gold  supply  for 
the  general  good.  The  reserve  system 
of  the  Ignited  States  is  practically  one 
to  compel  panics  when  there  is  the  slight- 
est excuse.  We  are  the  only  great  na- 
tion in  the  world  w  here  the  law  requires 
the  individual  banks  to  keep  their  own 
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cash  reserves  and  where  there  are  so 
many  banks  that  means  the  locking  up  of 
an  enormous  sum.  There  are  $14,000,- 
000,000  on  deposit  in  the  banks  of  the 
United  States,  which  means  a  cash  re- 
serve of  $1,400,000,000,  scattered  about 
in  small  sums  and  by  law  and  conditions 
made  utterly  useless  in  time  of  trouble. 

During  the  panic  of  1907  we  had  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  nearly 
Si, 000,000,000  in  gold — the  greatest  and 
most  useless  store  of  gold  in  the  world. 
Under  any  proper  system  of  the  central 
issue  of  bank  notes  we  had  gold  enough 
right  there  to  supply  all  of  our  needs 
many  times  over ;  but  in  spite  of  it  and 
of  the  billion  and  a  half  dollars  stored  in 
the  vaults  of  the  banks  we  were  obliged 
to  turn  in  dire  distress  to  the  little  nation 
across  the  sea  for  help  and  draw  gold 
from  the  Bank  of  England  to  save  us. 
The  gold  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, which  is  the  reserve  of  all  the  great 
banks  of  the  country,  was  only  $165,- 
000,000.  The  rest  of  the  banks  carry 
only  till  money  in  their  vaults.  The 
$165,000,000  was  not  only  the  reserves 
for  all  the  deposits  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  deposits  of  the  banks'  own  custom- 
ers, but  it  included  the  gold  upon  which 
the  bank  notes  were  issued. 

With  all  the  millions  upon  millions 
I^Kked  up  by  law  in  the  Treasury  and 
the  bank  vaults  of  the  United  States  we 
had  to  draw  $i(^x-j,ooo,ooo  in  gold  from 
the  Bank  of  England  to  help  us  out  of 
our  distress.  The  people  of  England 
knew  it,  and  they  knew  that  their  indi- 
vidual banks  had  only  till  money  in  their 
vaults.  But  did  it  start  a  run  on  anv  of 
thosf  banks?  Did  the  holders  of  those 
notes  ru'ih  to  present  them,  to  see  if  they 
could  get  them  redeemed  ?  Not  in  the 
least.  The  Bank  of  England,  as  the  offi- 
rial  leader,  responsible  to  the  people  for 
the  credit  of  the  country  and  the  stabil- 
ity of  its  banking  system,  simply  began 
raising  its  rates  of  discount — bids  frjr 
gold  till  it  finally  reached  7>^  per  cent., 
and  gr.ld  flowed  into  the  Rank  of  Eng- 
land from  twenty-four  coimtries  glad  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

'^^nr  pc^jple  do  not  have  confidence  in 
f>ur  system  because  we  have  no  respon- 
'.iblf  head  Neither  have  our  bankers 
ronfidenrf  in  it,  hrrause  each  bank  must 
be  its  own  defense,  because,  under  ex- 


isting laws,  there  can  be  no  official,  legal 
leader,  responsible  for  protecting  the 
gold  reserve  and  sustaining  the  credit  of 
the  whole  country. 

There  are  other  vitally  important  func- 
tions performed  by  the  great  central 
banks  of  the  world,  from  the  loss  of 
which  we  seriously  suffer — the  note-is- 
suing power,  for  example.  We  must  de- 
pend upon  the  note-issue  for  elasticity 
in  our  currency ;  but  our  system  abso- 
lutely lacks  flexibility.  Our  supply  of 
bank  notes  to  meet  the  reasonable  de-' 
mands  of  business  bears  not  the  slightest 
relation  to  those  demands,  because  the 
note-issue  is  hooked  by  law  to  bonds. 
Banks  take  out  circulation  or  reduce  cir- 
culation simply  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  profit  in  the  sale  or  the  purchase  of 
bonds  required  by  law  as  the  security 
for  notes.  If,  in  1907,  $100,000,000 
could  have  been  promptly  thrown  into 
New  York  City,  at  the  inception  of  the 
panic,  it  would  have  been  like  throwing 
a  bucket  of  water  on  a  lighted  match. 
But  there  was  no  bank  with  the  right  to, 
the  power  to.  or  the  incentive.  All  of 
our  banks  are  legitimately  monev-mak- 
ing  institutions.  The  great  banks  of 
New  York  are,  today,  the  ultimate  re- 
serve agents  of  the  country.  The  cen- 
tralization of  banking  is  as  inevitable  as 
the  law  of  gravitation.  But  these  banks 
are  not  fitted  to  perform  the  functions  of 
a  central  bank.  They  should  not  be 
forced  to.  They  fail,  of  necessity,  in 
time  of  stress.  It  is  their  business  to 
pile  up  dividends.  They  are  not  equipped 
for  the  duties  of  a  central  bank  and  it  is 
a  legislative  impossibility  to  so  equip 
them. 

The  $100,000,000  which  we  imjjorted 
during  the  panic  was  in  gold,  but  it  was 
worth  no  more  to  us  than  so  many 
greenbacks.  It  did  not  bring  f|uite  so 
high  a  premium  in  New  York  as  bank 
notes.  Under  a  proper  system,  that 
gold,  in  a  central  bank  of  issue,  would 
have  been  the  requisite  basis  for  the  issue 
of  nearly  three  times  the  amount  in  notes 
— or  one-third  of  it.  held  as  a  central 
reserve,  would  instantly  have  serverl  the 
fjiirposc  of  the  whole,  without  waiting 
for  the  panic  to  spread. 

Of  course,  it  is  much  easier  to  agree 
upr)n  the  defects  of  our  system  than  to 
agree    upon    a    remedy       The    average 
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American  citizen  scouts  the  idea  that  lie 
cannot,  over  night,  develop  a  perfect 
monetary  system.  lint  whatever  the 
details,  two  things  which  we  lack  are  ab- 
solutely nulispensable.  The  basic  prin- 
ciples of  all  the  systems  of  every  c(jni- 
mercial  nation  of  the  world,  except  our 
own,  are  the  centralization  of  note-issue 
and  reserves.  And  some  time,  1  do  not 
know  how  soon — 1  hope  it  may  be  next 
year,  i)iit  it  may  not  be  in  ten  years — 
some  time,  as  surely  as  the  day  follows 
the  night,  the  united  States  is  going  to 
be  comj)elied  to  adopt  those  principles  to 
meet  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  great 
and  growing  business  of  America.  We 
must  have  a  central  institution  to  hold 
the  reserves  of  the  country  and  issue  the 
currency,  under  the  strict  supervision  of 
law  and  responsible  directly  to  the  whole 
country  alike.  It  nuist  be  a  bank  of 
banks — of  all  of  the  banking  institutions 
of  the  nation,  under  proper  restriction  of 
law.  The  stock  and  voting  power  should 
be  restricted  to  and  distributed  in  even 
proportion  among  all  the  banks  associ- 
ated. Treasury  officials  should  be  upon 
its  board  of  directors.  Its  dividends 
should  be  limited  to  4  or  5  per  cent.,  at 
most.  It  should  pay  no  interest  on  de- 
I)osits.  It  should  have  the  discount 
power — the  power  to  extend  credit  liber- 
ally in  time  of  stress,  where  it  is  de- 
served. Such  an  institution  would  be 
in  no  way  a  competitor  of  banks  but 
rather  a  kevstone  to  our  banking  arch, 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  banks  and 
the  people. 

( )nly  those  who  have  given  the  matter 
little  thought  can  raise  the  objection  that 
we  would  be  setting  up  again  the  Bank 
of  the  I'nited  States  which  Andrew 
Jackson  strangled  ;  for  the  central  insti- 
tution which  T  have  outlined  is  exactly 
opposite  to  the  central  bank  which  ex- 
isted in  Andrew  Jackson's  time.  That 
bank  was  a  great  private  monopoly.  No 
charter  could  be  given  to  any  other  bank 
during  its  existence.  Tt  was  solely  a 
money-making  machine.  It  was  the 
enemy  and  competitor  of  every  other  bank 


in  the  country.  It  had  branches  in  every 
city  and  vlid  a  regular  banking  business 
with  the  people,  with  the  prestige  of  the 
(Government  as  a  stocklujlder.  And  yet, 
with  all  of  these  defects — for  vvhicli,  if 
they  could  not  be  cured,  Andrew  Jack- 
son did  well  to  strangle  it — with  all  its 
faults,  its  score  of  years  of  life  covers 
the  only  twenty  years  in  our  history 
aiihout  a  financial  panic. 

l'".(|i.ally  absurd  is  the  cry  against 
monopoly.  fhere  cannot  be  a  danger- 
ous monopoly  on  an  income  limited  to  5 
per  cent.  If  by  law,  tomorrow,  we  were 
to  limit  the  income  of  the  Standard  ( )il 
Company  to  5  per  cent,  and  say  that  all 
over  that  should  revert  to  the  Treasury 
of  tlie  United  States,  we  should  instantly 
do  away  with  any  danger  from  a  Stand- 
ard ( )il  monopoly. 

.Some  say  that  Mr.  Morgan  and  the 
great  combinations  of  wealtli  would  con- 
trol the  situation  and  dominate  the  coun- 
try if  we  set  up  such  a  central  institu- 
tion. First  it  might  be  well  to  ask  who 
dominates  the  money  situation  in  the 
country  now  ?  Then  I  assert  that  if  the 
American  people  have  not  brains  and  in- 
genuity to  put  upon  the  statute  books  a 
law  creating  such  an  institution  in  a  way 
to  render  it  impossible  for  any  interest 
or  combination  of  interests,  financial  or 
political,  ever  to*  gain  control  of  it,  we 
do  not  want  it.    We  shall  all  agree  there. 

We  have  centralization,  today,  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  Mr.  Morgan.  We  are  boimd 
to  have  centralization  of  some  kind. 
What  we  need  and  what  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  secure  is  centralization  under 
the  law ;  under  conditions  which  will 
make  it  directly  responsible  to  the  l")eo- 
ple ;  clothed  with  power  which  shall 
operate  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  the 
integrity  of  the  banks,  and  the  credit  c^f 
the  whole  country,  at  home  and  abroad, 
under  all  circumstances,  always.  Such 
an  institution  is  as  possible  as  it  is  neces- 
sarv.     Sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  it. 

The  sooner  the  better. 

Washington,   1).   C 


The  Wealth  of  the  Waters 
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WHOEXER  adds  to  the  fish  pop- 
ulation of  otir  waters  adds  ma- 
terially to  the  money  value  and 
incalculably  to  the  joy  value  of  the 
world.  Yet  civilization  has  decreased 
rather  than  increased  the  fish  popula- 
tion. The  conditions  that  make  for  pros- 
perous fish  life,  particularly  in  the  rivers, 
are  not  yet  thorou.srhly  understood. 
Mvsterious    failure    has    verv    often    at- 


older,  having  been  established  in  1894, 
and  the  work  accomplished  proves  that 
a  river  is  not  only  a  possible  but  a  profit- 
able subject  of  study. 

The  man  whose  thought  found  expres- 
sion in  this  laboratory  which  like  certain 
brands  of  soap  is  unique  because  "it 
floats"  is  Dr.  Stephen  A.  Forbes.  Pro- 
fessor of  Entomology  in  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  Director  of  the  Natural 
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tenrjed  efforts  to  increase  the  fish  popu- 
lation. 

fJttlc  effort  has  \)ctn  made  to  undcr- 
.stand  the  conrjitions  governing  the  fish 
life  of  streams.  TCver  since  the  days  of 
harwin  men  have  gone  to  the  seashrjre 
\f>  study  ;  lakes  have  been  inrjustriously 
investigated ;  but  a  river  with  its  varying 
situations  has  seemed  too  comjjlex  a  siih- 
jert  for  study.  At  present  there  are  but 
two  river  biological  stations  in  the  world. 
^)r\e.  is  in  Ru«^sia,  the  other  upon  the  Illi- 
nois.    The   fiUf  u]yf>r\   the   Illinois  is   the 


IIistf)ry  Survey  of  the  State.  The  work 
is  done  with  a  view  to  economic  as  well 
as  educational  applications.  Because  the 
Illinois  is  broadly  representative  of  most 
of  our  large  rivers  the  results  obtained 
from  the  study  upfin  it  are  of  inouient  to 
every  one  interest<'d  in  flic  fish  life  of 
streams. 

The  Illinois  is  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty miles  in  length,  and  has  in  its  ba- 
sin twenty-nine  tlionsand  scpiare  uules. 
By  reason  of  geographical  and  physical 
peculiarities   it    is  one  of  the  great  fish- 
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producing  streams  in  the  world.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  fishes  found  in  the 
state  of  Illinois  are  found  in  the  Illinois 
River.  About  three  dozen  of  these  have 
a  value  in  the  market,  and  at  least  half 
a  dozen  are  among  our  most  prized  fresh 
water  fishes.  In  one  year  recently  eleven 
thousand  pounds  of  the  delicious  wall- 
eyed pike  or  jack-salmon,  were  taken 
from  the  Illinois.  Twenty-four  million 
pounds  of  fish  this  stream  yields  annu- 
ally. The  greater  part  of  it  is  bought  by 
eastern  markets  and  its  wholesale  value 
is  about  $748,000.  Only  $283,000  in 
capital  is  invested  to  catch  this  return 
and  employment  is  furnished  1,767  men. 
One  of  the  most  important  facts  of 
fish  life  was  settled  definitely  in  the  Illi- 
nois laboratory.  This  was  the  import- 
ance of  plankton  to  the  fish  population. 
Plankton  is  the  minute  plant  and  animal 
life  held  in  suspension  by  all  waters.  All 
fish-producing  waters  hold  an  enormous 
amount  of  plankton.  Quantitative  exam- 
ination of  the  plankton  moving  down 
stream  past  Havana,  where  the  floating 


laboratory  was  stationed,  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  plankton  reached  the 
astounding  aggregate  of  seventy-five 
thousand  tons  each  year,  about  fifteen 
times  the  weight  of  the  fish  taken  from 
the  stream  during  the  same  period. 
Now  Nature  was  not  amusing  herself 
when  she  was  producing  this  plankton ; 
she  was  preparing  baby  food.  For  it 
was  found  that  when  young  virtually  all 
fishes  feed  upon  plankton ;  consequently 
the  number  of  young  fishes  that  can  sui- 
vive  depends  upon  the  plankton  nourish- 
ment held  by  the  swelling  bosom  of  their 
big  wet  nurse.  It  follows  that,  since 
plankton  is  the  baby  food  of  practically 
all  fishes,  all  which  hatch  at  about  the 
same  time  in  a  given  situation  enter  into 
competition  for  food  at  the  most  help- 
less period  of  their  lives.  Hence  worth- 
less fishes,  that  is  those  which  are  of  no 
value  in  themselves  nor  as  food  for 
others,  are  a  distinct  menace  in  that 
they  lessen  the  supply  of  available  babv 
food.  Such  fishes  are  the  worthless  and 
tough-hided  gars  with  which  the  Illi- 
nois teems. 


THE  WEALTH  OF  THE  WATERS 
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Now  Mother  Nature  if  not  interfered 
with  arranges  marvelous  harmonies. 
One  of  these  had  to  do  with  fish  Ufe. 
The  greatest  development  of  the  plank- 
ton, the  flood  times  of  the  streams,  and 
the  spawning  of  the  bulk  of  our  fishes, 
all  occur  at  the  same  time  or  in  quick 
succession.  In  the  low  waters  of  mid- 
summer it  was  found  that  the  plankton 
of  the  stream  fell  oflf  to  little  or  nothing ; 
but  as  the  fishes  were  past  the  "baby 
food"  stage  the  waters  could  be  lazy  with 
safety.  But  why  was  the  plankton  more 
plentiful  in  the  spring  when  it  was 
needed?  Only  this  last  summer  the  Il- 
linois investigators  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  the  most  of  the 
plankton  is  produced  in  the  backwaters. 
This  explained  why,  after  the  opening  of 
the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  in  1900.  the 
plankton  content  of  the  Illinois  was  enor- 
mously increased.  The  level  of  the  river 
was  raised  about  two  and  one-half  feet, 
which  enlarged  the  extent  of  the  spring 


overflow,  and  the  greater  the  supply  of 
plankton,  the  better  the  prospect  for  a 
heavy  fish  population.  While  flowing 
streams  often  carry  an  immense  amount 
of  plankton,  this  presently  perishes  in  our 
great  silt  laden  rivers.  The  fish-produc- 
ing capacity  of  a  stream  is  thus  propor- 
tionate, other  things  being  equal,  to  the 
extent  and  fertility  of  the  backwaters  ac- 
cessible to  it  at  the  hatching  time  o-f 
fishes.  The  plankton  content  of  a  stream 
at  that  time  is  an  excellent  index  to  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  waters  as  a 
whole. 

Since  this  importance  of  the  backwa- 
ters to  fish  life  has  been  established,  one 
can  see  that  civilization  with  its  reclama- 
tion projects  may  mean  death  to  vast 
numbers  of  fishes.  Civilization  alters  the 
face  of  the  earth,  but  it  changes  the  very 
"innerds"  of  the  waters.  A  farmer  mav 
drain  a  few  acres  of  bottom  land  and 
raise  enough  more  corn  in  the  course  of 
vears  to  buv  an  automobile  :  but  manv. 


WIIKKK    irsll    IKKIJ    AND    liKKKI) 
I'l-rrnaiirnt   overflow   of   the    IllirioiH    River    holloms 
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many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
fuiny  hahio  may  have  yonc  to  pay  for 
that  automobile.  They  come  into  the 
world  to  find  no  nourishment  ready  for 
them  and  they  wrij^^le  out  of  life  as  si- 
lently as  they  wrij^gled  in,  and  unknow- 
injj;  humanity  is  the  loser.  It  is  fortunate 
for  our  fisheries  when  these  bottom  lands 
come  under  the  control  of  huntinj;  or 
t'tshin^  clubs,  for  then  they  are  insured 
aj^ainst  human  ip^norancc  and  avarice. 
Another  device  of  civilization  to  do 
away  with  backwaters  is  shu(liii,n  a 
stream  into  its  main  chaimel.  There 
are  those  who  would  recall  the  Illinois 
from  its  comfortable  wanderinj.;;s  and 
confine  it  in  its  channel  in  order  to  make 
of  it  a  ijreat  artery  of  commerce.  Those 
wh.o  should  know  say  it  could  not  be 
done,  that  commerce  will  have  to  p^et 
along-  without  the  help  of  the  meander- 
ing old  Illinois ;  yet  there  are  many  who 
would  hazard  the  experiment.  The  loss 
to  our  fisheries  would  be  very  great, 
were  the  attempt  made.  Indeed,  it 
makes  one  willing  to  say  with  Dr. 
Forbes  that 

"the  time  has  come  when  the  State  should 
consider  seriously  the  policy  of  preserving  ad- 
equate breeding  grounds  and  feeding  grounds 
for  our  river  fishes,  even  if  it  has  to  acquire 
and  maintain  them,  since  these  waters  are  in 
imminent  danger  otherwise  of  l)eing  practi- 
cally depopulated." 

A  word  as  to  the  commonest  method 
of  attempting  to  increase  the  fish  pop- 
ulation of  streams,  that  is  hatching  and 
throwing"  into  the  waters  large  numbers 
of  fishes  to  find  life  or  leave  it,  as  tbev 
may.  An  understanding  of  the  import- 
ance of  plankton  shows  that  this  is  la- 
mentably igTiorant  and  cruel.  The 
):)lankton  content  of  the  waters  may  be 
insufficient  to  support  an  additional  life 
and  the  attempt  is  foredoomed  to  fail- 
ure. The  presence  of  babv  food  for  the 
fishes  should  be  ascertained  before  their 
lives  are  sacrificed  to  the  experiment ; 
moreover,  attempting  to  populate  streams 
with  fishes  without  knowing  the  situa- 
tions they  aflFect  is  ignorant  and  deserves 
failure.  Many  fishes,  for  instance,  can- 
not live  in  turbid  waters.  Throwing 
them  into  it  is  careless  waste. 

The  Illinois  laboratory  has  found  in- 
teresting results  in  its  investigation  of 
the  eflFect  of  sewage  upon  the  life  of  the 
waters.    When  one  thinks  of  the  tremen- 


dous outpouring  of  sewage  into  the  Illi- 
nois River  from  Chicago,  not  to  mention 
the  other  very  considerable  towns  along 
its  banks,  one  wonders  if  any  fish  thai 
swims  it  can  be  a  fit  candidate  foi^  the 
frying  pan.  It  is,  thanks  to  the  cease- 
less activity  of  certain  minute  organisms, 
very  fit.  These  organisms  are  the  bac- 
teria and  ])rotozoa  which  as  soon  as  the 
organic  wastes  enter  the  waters  lay  hold 
of  them  and  begin  the  work  of  trans- 
formation. This  transformation  contin- 
ues stc])  by  step  until  the  wastes  are 
changed  into  the  flesh  and  bones  of 
fishes  and  man  opens  his  i)urse  in  the 
fish  market  to  buy  that  which  in  another 
form  aroused  his  disgust. 

There  is,  however,  danger  in  sewage. 
Streams  may  be  loaded  with  more  than 
they  can  digest  and  poisonous  gases  may 
be  produced  in  injurious  quantity;  de- 
composing masses  may  accumulate  and 
contaminate  the  waters  continuously  ;  the 
life  system  of  the  stream  may  be  up-set 
and  fishes  suffer  as  a  consequence.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  careful,  expert 
studies  are  needed,  that  no  serious  mis- 
chief may  arise  without  due  notice  to  all 
concerned,  and  such  studies  the  Illinois 
station  is  engaged  upon. 

The  opening  of  the  Chicago  Drain- 
age Canal  has  in  more  ways  than  one 
influenced  the  fish  life  of  the  Illinois. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  the  increase 
m  plankton ;  it  has  also  cleared  and 
cooled  the  waters  making  the  river  a 
more  acceptable  home  for  certain  fishes. 
Of  these  is  the  ringed  or  American  perch 
one  of  the  best  pan  frvs  under  Heaven. 
It  is  deservedly  popular  for  it  can  be 
caught  by  the  veriest  tyro  of  a  fisher- 
man, rising  to  almost  anv  kind  of  bait 
in  any  kind  of  weather.  If  the  fishing 
fever  attacks  a  man  in  winter  he  can 
chop  a  hole  in  the  ice  and  be  reasonablv 
certain  of  a  few  ringed  perch.  Rut  the 
Drainacre  Canal  also  threatens  danger 
thru  the  establishment  of  manufac- 
tories alono-  its  banks.  Pennsvlvania 
and  Massachu.setts  have  poured  cheiui- 
cal  wastes  into  certain  of  their  streams 
imtil  they  are  completelv  depopulated. 
The  States  are  now  seeking  thru  legal 
restrictions  and  administrative  control 
to  restore  the  conditions  of  nature. 

In  many  of  our  sti"cams  a  biolog-ical 
revolution  i.s  talking  place  as  fraught  witK 
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interest  in  finny  annals  as  the  Norman 
conquest  in  our  own.  This  is  due  to  the 
introduction  of  the  proh'fic  and  aggres- 
sive European  carp.  Just  how  far  the 
forced  multiplication  of  any  fish  may 
proceed  without  upsetting  the  balance  of 
life  in  the  waters  and  thus  reacting 
against  the  very  kinds  for  which  protec- 
tion is  sought,  is  still  a  partially  unsolved 
problem.  The  Illinois  laboratory  has. 
however,  the  record  of  several  years  of 
observation  upon  the  habits  of  the  Euro- 
pean carp.  The  laboratory  has  also 
gained  in  the  course  of  years  a  fairly  ex- 
haustive knowledge  of  the  fishes  of  all 
descriptions  to  be  found  in  these  waters, 
together  with  an  approximate  knowledge 
of  the  relative  abundance  of  each  in 
average  years  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
ferred haunts  and  usual  range  of  the 
various  species  of  fish  and  some  ac- 
quaintance with  their  annual  migration 
movements ;  a  mass  of  data  concerning 
their  associations  one  with  another  in  the 
same  situations  and  at  the  same  time  anrl 
the  competition  for  focKl  and  other  neces- 


sities which  the  associations  express;  a 
fair  acquaintance  with  both  the  average 
and  the  exceptional  food  of  many  of  the 
species  including  most  the  really  import- 
ant kinds ;  a  considerable  body  of  in- 
formation concerning  their  breeding 
habits  and  their  spawning  times  and 
places.  Of  the  interest  of  the  work  lis- 
ten to  Dr.  Forbes: 

"By  such  studies  one  gets  a  vivid  idea  of 
the  individuality  of  the  river  as  an  organism, 
of  the  complexity  of  its  structure  and  the 
sensitiveness  of  its  physiological  reactions.  A 
stream  like  the  Illinois  with  its  flowing  cur- 
rent, varying  in  rate  in  different  parts  of  its 
course,  variously  fed  by  streams,  by  lakes,  by 
marshes,  and  by  underground  springs,  tem- 
porarily influenced  and  often  profoundly  af- 
fected by  local  storms,  by  drought,  by  floods 
is  a  very  different  subject  of  study  from  a 
lake,  and  to  me  a  far  more  interesting  one. 
A  lake  is  sessile,  simple,  stolid,  coelenterate ;  a 
river  is  motile,  complex,  sensitive  and  ar- 
ticulate ;  a  lake  has  an  aspect,  a  constitution : 
but  a  river  has  a  character,  a  behavior.  The 
river  has  also  a  special  attraction  to  the  stu- 
dent of  biology  in  that  it  is  more  readily 
analy;^able  than  a  lake  into  distinct  and  large- 
ly independent  sections  or  states,  whicli  can 
be  studied  sei)amtely  and  as  a  series." 

Urbava.   III. 
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The  New  Citizen 

BY   MARY    BRECHT    PULVER 


He  comes  with  neither  pageantry  nor  pomp. 

No  embassy  of  welcome  waits  for  him, 

No  outstretcherl   hand   in   greeting,   hails   him 

here, 
fie  comes  uncricd — a  simple  daily  thing — 
Here    where   the   great    ship   docKs    in    home 

ward  flight, 
VV'hrrc  all  the  air  is  filled  with  busy  sounds; 
A   bal*tl-bhnd   of   motley   jargonerl  tongues, 
Of   rrcaking    wheels,    of    rUrrirks'    shriek    and 

groan, 
Of  thro!»bing  engines,  siren,  whistles,  gongs, 
'.'or  cares  he.     .Vaught  to  him  the  alien  sights, 
A   v '     '       '  d  brown  baby  boy,  asleep, 
f'lo  '  1  on  his  swarthy  mother's  breast, 

(fer  k(r<hHfed  head  protecting  bent  to  his. 
l-ong  lashes  riirlefl  on   roimd<d   cheek   repose, 
.Nor  lift — save  at  his  mother's  crooning  voice 
Merc  at  a  moment's  halting  f»n  the  dock. 

"Close  thine  eyes,  bambino, 

F-itfle  son  of  mine, 
.Vlother's  Jirnis  arc  round  ther 

fler  ( beek  presserl  close  in  thine 
(/oat-b'll  on  the   hillsidr, 

<^  hildrcn'ii  voi(c  at  play 
All  thesf  soimds  are  silent 

Vanished   with   the  day." 


O  little  boy  who  come  across  the  sea 
To  seek  a  newer  land — new  destiny, 
What  shall  we  give  you?    Civic  love  an(l|)ride? 
A   fair  and  open  chance?      An  equal  hope? 
A    righteous    land    well    governed,    well     re- 
strained ? 
Just    courts    of    law? — unjjurchased    e(|uity? 
A   flag  that  stands  for  frecdr)m  and   uplift? 
Take,  then,  for  welcome  ;dl  the  hope  of  these 
And   may  your  hands  finrl   fitting   work  to   do, 
To  play  a  noble  jiart  however  small 
In  weaving  the  fair   fabric  of  the  land. 
And  for  (he  rest   we  join  the  lulb'iby 
Vfiiir  mother   vvhisi)ers   in   yrtur  drowsy  ear, 
llcrc  on  the  tiirrshrjld  of  your  unknown  world. 

".Sleej)!       l-'or    Mother   watches, 

Jesu   watches  loo, 
And  the  pretty  angels 

Up  amid  the  blue. 
.So  till  dawning  cometh 

Lie    thou    on    my    heart, 
The   Madonna   keep  thee 

Her    little   one,   lliou    art." 

IlKI'dHIT,    N      V. 


The  Automobile   Industry 

BY   WILLIAM    B.    BAILEY,  Ph.D. 

Assistant    I'KOKtssdg   dk    I'uliiicai.    Kconomy    in    Yai.k    University. 


NO  industry  shows  a  more  remark- 
able growth  than  that  of  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles.  In 
1899  the  value  of  the  machines  pro- 
duced was  $4,500,000.  The  value  of 
the  annual  product  for  the  year  1904  was 
$24,600,000,  and  during  the  year  1909  it 
reached  the  tremendous  total  of  $165,- 
100,000.  The  increase  therefore  from 
1899  ^o  1909  was  over  4,000  per  cent. 

In  1899,  3,723  machines  were  manu- 
factured, while  in  1909  127,289  were 
placed  on  the  market.  More  than  half 
of  the  machines  in  1909  were  manufac- 
tured in  Michigan,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  remarkable  growth  of  Detroit.  The 
next  three  States  in  order  of  size  of  pro- 
duction are  Ohio.  Indiana  and  New 
York,  (^f  the  machines  manufactured  in 
1909,  121,000  were  gasolene.  3,600  elec- 
tric, and  2,400  steam.  The  principal 
change  in  the  last '  few  years  has  been 
that  while  the  steam  machines  exceeded 
the    electrics    in    1904,    they    have    now 
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fallen  to  third  place.  That  the  manufac- 
ture of  business  vehicles  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1909, 
out  of  a  total  of  127,289  machines,  102,- 
505  were  pleasure  vehicles  and  only 
3,288  were  business  vehicles.  The  most 
common  form  of  pleasure  vehicle  is  the 
touring  car,  of  which  over  76,000  were 
manufactured  in  1909.  Next  comes  the 
runabout,  with  over  36,000.  Over  50,- 
000  of  the  pleasure  vehicles  had  horse- 
power of  between  30  and  50. 

The  statistics  for  the  manufacture  of 
most  of  the  articles  in  this  country  for 
1909  are  not  yet  available,  but  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  industry  can  be 
had  when  we  realize  that  in  1900  the 
value  of  all  the  ships  built  in  this  country 
during  that  year  was  less  than  $75,000,- 
000 ;  of  locomotives  about  $27,000,000 ; 
of  carriages  and  wagons  $121, ooc:).ooo;  of 
bicycles  $31,000,000;  of  sewing  machines 
$21,000,000;  of  typewriters  $7,000,000. 

New  Haven,  Conk. 


The  Long  Roll 

Every  admirer  of  Marv  Johnston   is 
advised  to  read  her  new  story.*     If  yo:i 
do  not  Hke  it.  the  fault  is  with  you,  not 
with  this  advice  nor  with  the  book.    It  is 
not  only  her  masterpiece,  it  is  probably 
the  most  remarkable  description  and  in- 
terpretation   of    certain    military    events 
that  has  appeared  since  Hujjo  wrote  of 
the   Battle  of  Waterloo  in   "Les  Miser- 
ab'es,"  and  it  contains  what  probably  no 
other  writer  has  come  so  near  giving,  a 
dramatization  of  what  may  be  called  the 
private   life  of  a   great  army,   with   the 
heart  of  it  in  one  man's  bosom  and  the 
head  of  it  on  one  man's  shoulders.    God 
is  certainly  no  respecter  of  persons  when 
He  takes  a  notion  to  endow  one  with  a 
minie-ball  power  of  words  and  the  gift 
of  dramatizing  blood-stained  dust.    Miss 
Johnson    is    a    small,    cxrjuisite-minded 
woman,    and    said    to    have    the    usual 
Southern  woman's  passion   for  fine  lace 
and  diaphanous  efifects.     Rut  the  genius 
that  conceived  and  worked  out  this  story 
is    unshaved.    masculine,    ragged,    bare- 
footed, powder-grimed,  hoarse  with  bat- 
tle  cries,    ferocious   and    unconquerable. 
It  is^  a  sort  of  psychic  phenomenon,  the 
survival  in  a  delicate  woman  of  the  same 
spirit  which  marched  in  men  along  the 
Valley    Road    with    Stonewall    Jackson's 
troops  fifty  years  ago,  swearing,  singing 
and    fighting    victoriously    against    trc 
mendoiis  odds.     The  Lon^  Roll  could  no 
more  have  been   written  by  an  ethically 
trained     New     Rngland     maiden     than 
ffomer's  "Iliad"  could  have  been  written 
by   a   schor;!   teacher.      And.   of   course, 
f'lOf]  only  knows  which,  in  the  long  runi 
will  prove  of  most  service  to  mankinrl-  ' 
the   'Iliad,"  or  the  fjoor  pronoun  teacher 
of  mere  arlverbs! 

The  scenes  of  this  book  are  laid  up 
and  down  the  Valley  of  Virginia  with 
Stonewall  farkson's  troojis.  The  time 
rovfTf-d  is  the  first  three  years  of  the 
Tivil  War.  thru  the  Hattif  of  the  Wilder- 
and  endint:  with  the  death  of  Jack- 

•  I  i(r   ;./,jrr     k„.  r       H,   Mar„  Joh,„to».      NrwVo.k; 
I  ir,ii|[hf' -fi    MiWiti    (  o,      $1.34. 


son.  The  three  principal  characters  in 
the  story  are  General  Jackson,  his  army 
and  the  Valley.  The  Federal  army  ap- 
pears, but  it  is  merely  the  blazing  back- 
ground upon  which  the  mysterious  per- 
sonality of  Jackson  is  thrown  from  time 
to  time,  a  dark  and  tremendous  figure  in 
vast  relief.  The  effort  to  interpret  the 
real  mind  and  character  of  this  man  is 
the  leading  purpose  of  the  author.  He 
is  the  one  hern  the  South  has  ever  pro- 
duced that  showed  no  distinctly  South- 
ern traits  in  the  quality  of  his  heroism  ; 
he  was  simply  a  cool  incarnate  military 
genius  who  might  have  been  born  any- 
where in  the  norld  and  at  any  period  of 
its  fighting  history ;  his  nativity  might 
have  been  anywhere  upon  the  flank  of 
a  hostile  army.  He  had  a  sharpshooter's 
relation  to  Providence,  very  real,  verv 
pious.  A  man  with  a  conscience  so  ex- 
acting and  so  military  that  he  might 
have  demanded  a  court-martial  for  him- 
self in  Paradise,  at  the  same  time  so 
elastic  where  his  enemv  was  concerned 
that  his  unscrupulous  efforts  to  deceive 
and  divert  attention  from  his  own  move- 
ments and  to  tnke  advantage  of  the  foe 
are  often  appalling. 

The  question  raised  by  Miss  Johnston's 
story  is  whether  Jackson  was  not  at 
times  more  than  half  a  madman.  And 
it  has  often  been  raised  before.  When 
a  man  is  born  with  sufficient  will  power 
to  f)erform  the  impossible  and  the  in- 
credible, he  is  too  severelv  sane,  to  sav 
the  least  of  it.  to  be  accepted  as  a  normal 
man.  And  this  was  the  truth  about  Jack 
son.  He  harl  a  theory  that  if  he  could 
train  his  soldiers  to  stand  before  great 
odds,  and  to  keep  on  standing,  and  not  to 
retreat  even  when  they  ought  to  -etreat, 
these  soldiers  wotdfl  become  invincible. 
You  mav  kill  such  men,  but  yoti  cannot 
cffnquer  thein.  And  he  put  his  theory 
into  prarfire  with  a  success  that  proved 
it.  and  h'ft  him  ff)rever  tmder  the  sus- 
picion of  madness. 

.So  far  as  this  writer  knows  never  be- 
fore has  the  talk,  the  nrilnral  mnn-talk 
of  .soldier.s,  on  the  march,  in  thf  trenches, 
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advancing,  retreating,  tij^hting,  restin}^". 
all,  been  set  down  and  kejjt  up  from  paj^c 
tt)  paj^-^e  tliriioiit  the  ^tory  as  it  has  been 
«U)ne  in  this  hook.  The  efifect  has  been 
to  impart  a  humaimess  to  a  j^rcat  Ixxly 
of  men  as  vivid  and  natural  as  if  she 
portraved  in  Jackson's  army  one  mar- 
velously  intercstin}^  composite  character. 
And  the  Valley  itself  is  their  faithful 
lady-love  whom  they  adored,  and  who 
strijipcd  herself  and  starved  herself  to 
nourish  them.  The  individual  men  and 
women  who  appear  are  merely  the  sym- 
bols of  this  j^reat  whole,  delij^^htfullv  de- 
lineated, and  sufficiently  interestinpr  to 
hold  the  attention  even  of  the  mere  novel 
readc*-.  But  the  si<jnificance  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  power  with  which  the  author 
has  resurrected  the  past,  fitted  it  to  his- 
tory, and  brouji^ht  life  and  a  great  man- 
hood out  of  what  has  been  dust  for  near- 
Iv  fiftv  years.  Mrs.  T..  H.  Harris. 

Jeanne  d'Arc 

l.a  fii^ure  dc  Jeanne,  dcboitt  ait.v  confins  dc 
deux  aties.  s'illnuiine  d'un  double  reflet.  bai,ii- 
iiee  aux  demicres  lueurs  du  iiwyen  age  qui 
tombe,  dorce  des  premiers  rayons  de  la  Re- 
naissance qui  se  lex'e.  Sa  vie  est  une  su- 
preme chanson  de  gestc;  mats,  quand  elle 
fleurit.  Louis  XI,  le  maitre  des  grands  realis- 
tes,  est  ne. 

TiiF.SE  words,  quoted  from  the  preface 
of  M.  Hanotaux's  bioj^raphy  of  the 
Maid,^  may  well  serve  as  the  epigraph  of 
this  insufficient  notice  of  several  new 
books  inspired  by  her  career.  In-ident- 
ally,  they  serve  as  some  slight  indication 
of  the  style  of  the  historian,  who,  what- 
ever he  may  have  said  about  "scientific" 
history  (we  do  not  remember  how  he  has 
exprest  himself  on  this  question  of  "high 
actuality"),  at  least  does  continue  the 
tradition  of  treating  history  as  an  artist 
does  the  human  figure — an  artist,  that  is. 
who  respects  truth  as  well  as  beauty  of 
line. 

M.  Hanotaux  tells  us  that  his  study 
of  the  heroine  is  not  by  any  means  defini- 
tive. He  adds  that  what  we  know  of 
her  is  almost  nothing:  that  the  definitive 
life  must  be  the  work  of  one  who  has 
checked  up  the  monumental  Proces  of 
J.  Quichcrat,  and  who  has  delved  deeper 
than  Ouicherat  himself  in   Italian  arch- 

>Jeanne  d'.\rc.  Par  Gabriel  Hatiotaux,  ,1c  I'Acadc- 
mie  Frangaise.      Paris :   Hachette  et   C'ie.      7   francs  So. 


ives,  especially  those  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  religions  orders.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  shall  have  this  Hnal  work  at  one 
time  or  another.  Its  authors  must  in 
any  case  have  studied  the  luiglish  and 
Scotch  archives,  thus  far  neglected  by 
historians  of  Jeanne  d'.\rc.  Meanwhile, 
M.  Hanotaux's  book  comes  very  near  to 
making  us  forget  the  lack  of  the  ideal 
one. 

h^or  one  thing,  he  is  no  partisan,  tho 
the  nobility  of  Jeanne  is  by  no  means 
wasted  upon  him.  We  coafess  to  being 
weary  of  polemics  on  this  theme,  even 
when  Anatole  France  on  the  Continent 
and  Andrew  Lang  in  Great  Britain  have 
put  on  armor  and  entered  the  lists, 
and  tilted,  too.  An  echo  of  the  contro- 
versy comes  to  us  in  the  volume  of  Leon 
Denis,  La  Verite  sur  Jeanne  d'Arc — an 
attempt  at  refutation  of  France,  Thala- 
mas,  I'erenger  and  the  other  mouthpieces 
of  di.sparagcmcnt.-  The  keynote  of  this 
last  volume  is  struck  in  the  sentences : 
'"Most  phenomena  of  the  past,  affirmed  in 
the  name  of  Faith,  denied  in  the  name  of 
Reason,  can  henceforth  receive  a  logical, 
a  scientific  explanation.  The  extraordi- 
nary events  which  filled  the  existence  of 
the  Maid  of  Orleans  are  of  this  order." 
M.  Denis  presumes  to  add  that  his  chap- 
ters "become,  as  it  were,  an  echo  of  her 
own  voice  and  of  the  voices  of  Space." 
For  him,  at  least,  the  phenomena  of  the 
Maid's  triumph  over  men  and  matter,  and 
her  visions  themselves,  "are  explained  to- 
day by  the  laws  of  mediumship."  But 
she  was  "neither  hysteric  nor  neurotic." 
Michael,  "God's  might" ;  Marguerite, 
"the  precious  pearl" ;  Catherine,  "the 
pure  virgin" — in  fine,  "her  voices"  were 
all  "symbolic  names  characterizing  a 
moral  beauty,  a  superior  force,  and  re- 
flecting a  ray  of  God." 

In  M.  Denis's  book  one  reads  this 
sentence  quoted  from  Jeanne's  reply  to 
the  clerics  who  examined  her  at  Poitiers : 
"I  read  in  a  book  where  there  are  tnore 
things  to  be  found  than  in  yours!"  It 
is  the  theory  of  a  third  writer  on  the 
Maid  that,  while  she  was,  at  Poitiers, 
the  illiterate  peasant  girl  of  fervent  faith 
and  aspiration  described  in  all  the  his- 
tories, she  learned,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter     of     1429-1430,     how     to     read 

-La   ^'ERITfe   SUR    Ieanne   d'.\rc.    .  Par    Lion    Penis. 
Paris:   Paul   Leyniarie.      2   fraiu-s  50. 
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and  write.  This  is  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Comte  de  Maleissye.  a  descendant  of 
Charles  du  Lys,  grand  nephew  of  Jeanne 
and  a  contributor  to  the  Deux  Mondes. 
He  treasures  three  letters  of  hers,  the 
only  ones  which  bear  her  signature,  and 
comparing  them  with  two  other  (un- 
signed) letters  of  her  dictation,  he  ad- 
duces strong  circumstantial  evidence  that 
she  was  not,  at  the  time  of  her  capture 
and  trial,  the  ignorant  peasant  of  tradi- 
tion. His  contribution  is  one  of  vivid 
interest.  W'e  recommend  it  to  those  stu- 
dents who  have  access  to  the  original 
documents  and  can 
judge  it  upon  bet- 
ter grounds  than 
plausibility. 

Our  last  word 
must  be  of  M.  Ha- 
notaux's  life.  It 
is  far  more  than  a 
life  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word, 
for  he  undertakes 
to  render  the  times 
as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal figures  in  the 
chanson.  He  suc- 
ceeds, too  —  and 
far  better  than  M.  France,  in  one  re- 
spect. There  is  no  distortion  of  the 
image  by  a  too  malicious,  too  cynical 
interpreter.  C.Anatole  France  creates 
literature,  but  not  history.)  The  writer 
enriches  his  volume,  which  is  typograph- 
ically admirable,  with  a  great  number  of 
woodcuts.  "Those  oM-timc  artists,  are 
they  not  the  best  of  illustrators?"  he 
ask^.  The  woodcut  fjf  which  we  offer 
our  own  reprofluctirm  here  is,  howeycr, 
after  a  Sf>anish  engraving  of  1562. 

-And   if  any  one   ask  the  question   of 

Villon— 

El  Jehanne.  la  bonne  Lorraine, 
Qu    Anntais  hrulereni  a   Rouen; 
Oil   e.il-elle,   Vii'me   sou:  erninel' 

— the  answer  is:  in  Ilanotaux. 


Artistic  Homes.  Handicrafts  in  the  Home, 
lly  .Vlatol  i  like  l'ri«sttiiaii.  Chicago:  A, 
C,   .MrC!liirj(  K  Cr>.      %^  vHfh 

The  name  f)f   Mabel  'liikc   I'riestman 

is    authoritative    in    m^iftcrs    of    artistic 

home  making,  both  from  tlie  outside  ati'l 

hf>m  within.     Fler  work  is  well  known 

to    the    [Miblic    thru    fhr    magazines    of 


country  life,  the  women's  periodicals 
and  art  journals.  P>om  these  much  of 
the  material  forming  the  two  volumes 
under  consideration  is  reprinted.  In 
Artistic  Homes  the  author  has  followed 
the  practical  scheme  of  presenting  homes 
already  existing  instead  of  giving  a  theo- 
retic treatise  on  building.  The  material 
covered  is  wide  in  range :  historic  homes, 
homes  of  distinguished  people,  styles  of 
architecture,  from  the  purely  colonial  to 
the  Jersey  bungalow,  the  inevitable 
house  remodeled  from  a  stable,  the 
"barn    that    found    itself,"    the    seaside 

home,  the  subur- 
ban home  and  the 
commonplace  city 
house,  and  how  to 
make  it  attractive. 
The  author's 
avowed  endeavor 
in  the  introduction 
to  her  Handicrafts 
is  "to  show  how 
certain  crafts  may 
be  done  (|uietly  in 
the  home  by  moth- 
er or  daughter,  in 
town  or  country, 
as  a  relaxation." 
I'erhaps;  at  any  rate  the  present  volume 
is  invaluable  as  a  sup])]ementary  aid  to 
practical  training.  Yet  one  camiot  help 
feeling  that  a  danger  threatens  us  in  the 
general  and  suj)erficial  dissemination  of 
craft  work ;  namely,  that  modest  homes 
shall  be  flooded  with  objects  no  less  ugly 
than  the  enormities  of  the  j)ast.  The 
whole  theory  of  arts  and  crafts  is  op- 
pr)sed  to  such  a  calamity,  but  the  actual 
fulfilment  is  toward  it.  Nevertheless, 
this  volume  is  a  gin'de  to  much  beautiful 
work  in  a  large  ntunber  of  handicrafts, 
of  which  the  weaving,  the  stenciling  and 
neefllewr)rk  on  fabrics,  aiul  tlie  pottery, 
|)roniisc  desirable  results. 

4 

The    Japanese    Letters    of    Lafcadio    Hcarn. 

I'^'lilc'l    liv     Mi/alKlli     I'.isIaiKl  I'oslon: 

FTrniKlitf.il    Mifflin    Co.       $3. 

There  have  been    few  letter  writers  in 

our    literary    history    who    stand    higher 

than    Ifcarn.      Incapable   of   maintaining 

friendship    ff)r   life,   ;iiid    thus   in    strong 

<-ontr,-ist      with     lli.'it      cqn.'dlv     eccentric 

genius.  Edward  ['"it/.gerald.  the  author  of 

"Jap;iii,    ;iii    Alleiiipl    ;il     Interpretation," 
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AN    IMPRKSSION    01'   JAPAN    HY    l-AFCADIO    HEARN 

Examples    of   the   writer's    wholly    amateur  sketches   liave   been   publislicd   only   in   the   "Letters   from    a  Raven,' 
of   some   years   ago.    and    in    the    "Japnnc-se    Letters."      (IIouKhton-Mifflin    Co.) 


and  "Kokoro,  or  the  Heart  of  Things," 
had  in  unusual  degree  the  gift  of  ex- 
pressing his  friendship  in  long  letters 
full  of  beautiful  pictures  and  earnest  dis- 
cussions of  life  and  of  the  arts.  Hearn 
the  author  toiled  laboriously ;  his  surpris- 
ing methods  are  described  in  one  of  the 
confidential  letters  to  Professor  Cham- 
berlain. Hearn  the  correspondent,  on 
the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  found  re- 
freshment in  composition.  One  who  was 
always  .so  ill  paid  for  good  work  as  was 
Hearn  can  have  had  little  thought  of 
writing  for  publication  in  addressing  his 
friends.  His  letters  gain  thereby.  The 
editor  of  this  collection,  who  is  the  editor 
of  the  two  earlier  volumes  of  corre- 
spondence, has  not  considered  it  to  be 
her  duty  to  suppress  passages  wherein 
Hearn  cries  out.  in  disillusion,  against 
the  fading  of  the  cherry-blossom  Japan 
which  he  first  found  ;  against  the  discov- 
ery that  this  people  is  not  all  song-cicada 
and  sunset,  courtesy  and  beauty  and  al- 
truism. Hearn  would  not  have  been 
lastingly  happy  anywhere.     His  was  the 


incurable  nostalgia  of  the  romantic  poet 
— the  decadent.  But  his  Japanese  Let- 
ters fill  one  of  the  three  or  four  really 
indispensable  volumes  published  in  the 
last  year  or  two.  As  criticism,  philo- 
sophic thought  and  self- revelation  they 
richly  reward  that  portion  of  the  public 
intelligent  enough  to  appreciate  them. 

China's  Story,  in  Myth,  Legend,  Art  and 
Annals.  By  William  Elliot  Griffis. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.25. 

Dr.  Griffis's  popularity  as  a  lecturer 
and  writer  on  Japan  and  China  has  a 
double  reason :  his  unusual  knowledge  of 
life  in  the  Far  East  and  his  unusual  ap- 
preciation of  our  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject. Consequently  he  is  able  to  provide 
the  average  American  with  just  what  he 
wants  to  know  at  the  time  when  he  wants 
to  know  it.  We  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  is  not  only  of  interest  but  also  of 
importance  that  we  gain  some  informa- 
tion about  how  China  came,  to  be  and 
what    it    is    likclv    to    become,    and    this 
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compact  and  comprehensive  volume  is 
well  adapted  to  that  purpose.  Of  partic- 
ular interest  are  Dr.  Griffis's  views  of 
recent  events.  He  is  very  emphatic  in 
his  approval  of  the  action  of  Admiral 
Kempff  in  refusing  to  join  with  the 
European  Powers  in  the  bombardment 
of  the  Taku  forts,  which  attack  resulted 
in  converting  the  Boxer  riots  into  a  na- 
tional anti-foreign  movement. 

Studies  in  Galilee.  Bv  Ernest  W.  Gurnev 
Masterman,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  S.. 
Jerusalem.  With  a  Preface  by  George 
Adam  Smith,  D.  D..  LL.  D.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.      $1.12  postpaid. 

Dr.  Masterman's  long  residence  in 
Palestine,  his  familiarity  with  the  litera- 
ture on  his  subject,  and  his  frequent 
journeys  thru  Galilee,  both  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  and  as  a  student  of 
archeology  and  geography,  have  given 
him  unusual  qualifications  for  writing 
this  interesting  and  informing  book.  His 
descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  people  are 
limited  mainly  to  those  industries  and 
customs  which  have  a  bearing  upon  bib- 
lical subjects,  but  his  discussions  of  the 
physical   features  of  the  land,  its   ruins 


and  resources,  especially  in  the  region 
around  the  northern  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  are  very  full  and  clear,  giving 
the  careful  reader  a  most  entertaining 
picture  of  that  part  of  Palestine.  Dr. 
Masterman's  arguments  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  Tell  Hum,  or,  as  he  believes  it 
should  be  written,  Telhum,  with  the  site 
of  ancient  Capernaum,  are  quite  convinc- 
ing, based  as  they  are  on  a  study  of  the 
literature  as  well  as  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  topography  and  remains  of 
this  and  other  places  which  have  been 
put  forward  as  claimants  for  this  honor. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
book  is  the  chapter  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  synagogs  in  Galilee,  for  this  is 
the  fullest  and  best  account  of  the  sub- 
ject we  now  have  in  English.  Some  few 
parts  of  these  old  synagogs,  with  their 
pagan  architectural  features,  are  still 
standing,  but  they  are  destined  soon  to 
vanish  under  the  devastating  regime  of 
the  Arab  population.  These  interesting 
relics  ought  to  be  thoroly  explored  be- 
fore their  characteristic  fragments  are 
broken  to  pieces  or  disappear  altogether 
in  the  lime  kiln.  The  many  well  chosen 
pictures  are  of  great  value  in  illustrating 


STONK  CAMK/.S  OF  TriK  CIIINK^K    I'K AIKIK. 
From  "fhina'»  Story,"  liy   ))r     W.    K.   rWiffin. 
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tilt*  text,  l)ut  llif  al>^ctKe  of  suitablf  maps 
is  a  coiiiidirahlf  draw  back  in  u^ill^  tlu- 
l)u(»k. 

Jl 

The  Real  Captain  Kidd.  By  Sir  Conulius 
Nfulc  haltoii  \iw  York:  I  )iirii<l<l  iS. 
Co.      $1.25. 

These  writers  of  "real"  hiDj^^rapliers 
are  very  discoiicertinj^.  ihey  would 
leave  us  neither  heroes  nor  villains.  Time 
was  when  historic  characters  were  paint- 
ed in  black  and  white,  bnt  now  the  ninck- 
rakers  and  the  white- washers  have  left 
us  no  names  which  we  may  hold  up  for 
veneration  or  obloquy  without  fear  of 
contradiction.  .Marat,  we  are  told,  was 
a  true  patriot ;  Judas,  an  over-zealous 
disciple  or  a  mere  .symbol ;  Francesco 
Cenci,  a  maligned  gentleman,  and  now 
it  appears  that  Captain  Kidd  was  the  in- 
nocent victim  of  political  intrigue.  Next 
somebody  will  be  saying  that  the  devil 
himself  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted. 
The  author  of  this  volume,  a  prominent 
British  barrister,  for  twelve  years  Comp- 
troller-General of  Patents,  produces  evi- 
dence to  show  that  William  Kidd  was 
not  hanged  for  piracy  but  for  murder, 
as  he  had  struck  down  one  of  the  mutin- 
eers who  had  vainly  tried  to  force  him  to 
become  a  pirate ;  that  he  was  not  allowed 
an  opportunity  to  defend  himself;  that 
the  judge  showed  bias  in  his  charge  to 
the  jury;  that  the  Admiralty  supprest  the 
papers  that  would  have  proved  his  cap- 
tures legitimate ;  and  that  the  real  finan- 
cial backers  of  Kidd's  expedition  were 
four  of  the  King's  Ministers ;  and  that  it 
was  the  influence  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany which  brought  about  his  condemna- 
tion. On  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  exceptions  taken  to  the 
ruling  of  the  court  by  this  new  counsel 
for  the  defense  justify  an  appeal. 


The    Aran    Islands.       By    John     M.     Synge. 
Boston:  John  W.  Luce  &  Co.     $1.25. 

For  the  casual  reader  John  M.  Synge's 
book  on  The  Aran  Islands  is  a  travel 
narrative  full  of  zest,  vivid  portraiture 
and  admirable  descriptions  of  nature. 
The  islands  are  a  sea-washed,  wind- 
swept group  of  rocks  off  the  Galway 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  on  them  that 
Synge  "found"  himself — and  found,  too. 


the  material  for  his  dramas  (see  The 
I.MUCi'LNUK.NT  of  April  13).  In  fact,  the 
plot  of  more  than  one  of  the  ])lays  is 
directly  adapted  from  stories  repeated 
lo  the  traveler  by  Aran  Islanders,  stories 
duly  repcjrted  in  llie  present  volume,  ilie 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Jack  U. 
Yeats  are  taken  over  here  fn)m  the  Irish 
edition,  and  an  interesting  introduction 
is  ccjutributed  by  l^dward  J.  ()'i{rien. 
who  has  had  the  luck  to  interview,  in 
.\merica,  some  of  the  Islanders  known 
to  Synge  himself. 

Jl 

Switzerland.  By  Oscar  Kiihns.  New  York: 
Tlionias  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     $2.     . 

I'rofessor  Kuhns's  Stvitzcrland  is  a 
charming  gift  book.  It  tells  little,  if 
anything,  about  Switzerland  that  hasn't 
been  told  before.  It  has  this  advantage 
over  many  books  on  the  same  subject, 
however,  that  it  bears  every  evidence  of 
being  thoroly  trustworthy.  The  author  . 
sets  out  to  give  a  concise  account  of  the 
land  of  his  own  ancestors,  its  history, 
scenery  and  literary  associations.  He 
has  accomplished  his  task  within  modest 
space,  and  the  thirty  odd  full-])age  illus- 
trations are  without  exception  unusually 
beautiful. 

Memories  and  Impressions.  By  Ford  Mad- 
ox  Hueffer.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
$1.60. 

Pre-Raphaelism  and  the  un-Victorian 
estheticism  of  the  Victorian  era  seem 
nowadays  to  belong  to  ancient  history : 
much  more  so,  indeed,  than  do  the  Re- 
naissance, or  the  real  pre-Raphaelism,  or 
the  sculptures  of  the  pagan  Greeks, 
l-^ord  ]\tadox  Hueffer.  grandson  of 
Madox  P)rown,  seeks  in  his  Memories 
and  Impressions  to  revive  the  period  and 
its  art,  at  least  in  the  personalities  of  its 
practitioners  and  devotees.  For  mere 
facts,  however,  the  writer  has  a  proud 
contempt.  Mr.  Hueffer  makes  an  es- 
])ecial  efifort  to  persuade  us  that  the  real 
])rc-Raphaelites  were  lusty.  i)rofane  men, 
heavy  eaters  and  redder-bloodetl  than 
today's  self-conscious  iconoclasts.  It  was 
only  the  imitators  of  the  seventies  aiul 
eighties,  he  would  ct>nvince  us,  who  were 
frail  and  fastidious  and  absurd.  Inci- 
dentally, he  retails  many  good  stories 
and  puts  to  paper  an  invaluable  store  oi 
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reminiscence.  In  these  particulars  his 
book  is  decidedly  acceptable.  We  like 
his  impression  of  Joaquin  Miller  in  Lon- 
don, and  his  occasional  lines  of  mild  sa- 
tire. "In  gloom  and  amid  horror  they 
sansf  on  bravelv  of  Launcelot  and  Guine- 


around  them  .  .  ,  they  were  not  brave 
enough — that,  I  suppose,  is  why  they  arc 
very  few  of  them  remembered,  and  few 
of  them  great."  It  is  equally  difficult  to 
believe  that  pre-Raphaelism  was  once 
called  blasphemy,  and  that  Charles  Dick- 


sik  i:ijwai<i>  I'.cknk jonk.s 


Frrim  the  portrait  painted  by  (',.   I'.   Watti.   K.A.,   an<l  furnishi'd  by  courtcxyof   l''ro<lcrick   Ki-|i|iol   fcr  illiistraliriK 
"Memories   and    Impressions,"    by   I-'ord   .Madox    Ilufffcr.     CopyriKht,    1911, 


l>y    Ilarpir  &    Mrnthers. 


vcre,     Merlin    and     Vivien,    ballads    of  ens  cried   oni    loudly   thai    the   P.rolher- 

Staffs  and   .Scrips,  of  music  and  moon  liood  be  <  Irqiixd  into  |)ri^<l^.     And  to  bc- 

liK''^  '    he    urites    of    the    f)oets    f)f    the  Iicve  that  we  were  once  somewhat  cnlhu- 

"nioverncnt."     'Iliey  did  not,  he  contin-  siaslic  over  the   works  oi  the   men   per 

lies,   "much    Uiftk   at    the    life    that    was  scented  then,  and  today  ignored. 
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Literary   Notes 

....Florence  Hull  Winterburn's  Vacation 
Hints  (New  York:  Fifili  .\venue  Book  Com- 
pany JS  cents,  50  ctiils  and  $1)  is  a  pleasant, 
bookish  book,  and  nut  in  the  least  useful  or 
"practical." 

....The  I'il^riin  I'ress  lias  niatle  another 
vahiablf  addition  10  its  scries  of  Modern  Sun- 
day Schciil  Manuals  in  a  small  vohime  by 
Prof.  Irving  !•".  Wood,  discussing;  the  prob- 
lems of  .Idult  Class  Study  (75  cents). 

....The  latest  "Home  Life"  volume  is  D. 
S.  Mcldrum's  Home  Life  in  Holland  ( Mac- 
millan ;  $1.75):  a  thoroly  informing,  pedes- 
trian account  of  a  little  kin{j[(lom  dear  to  tour- 
ists and  uld-fasiiioned  painters.  There  are 
nterestiu};    illustrations. 

....Sportsmen  big  and  little  will  read  with 
zest  Caspar  Whitney's  Jungle  Trails  and  Jun- 
gle People:  "Travel,  Adventure  and  0!)ser- 
vation  in  the  Far  East"  (Harper;  $.?).  Large 
type  and  occasional  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs arc  tile  grateful  adjuncts  of  a  lively 
style  and  a  subject  matter  finely  and  e.xotically 
adventurous. 

....In  The  Temple  Series  of  Bible  Hand- 
books Rev.  W.  H.  Carslaw,  I).  I).,  has  written 
a  popular  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  The 
lUirly  Christian  Apologists  ( Lippincott ;  30 
cents).  As  far  as  space  allows  characteristic 
e.vtracts  from  the  writings  of  the  more  im- 
portant l*"athers  are  given  and*  their  lines  of 
(jospel  defence  are  stated. 

....A  movement  is  under  way  to  purchase 
the  Louisa  M.  Alcott  homestead  at  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  and  to  endow  it  as  a  memorial 
to  the  writer.  The  house  stands  about  as  it 
was  in  Miss  Alcott's  lifetime,  but  it  needs 
thoro  repairs.  Subscriptions  to  the  fund  are 
invited,  and  may  be  sent  thru  Little,  Rrown 
&  Co.,  the  Boston  publishers. 

....If  any  one  cares  to  try  once  more  to 
demonstrate  that  Walt  Wliitman  was  a  giant, 
\\e  recommend  the  story  of  Whitman's  imi- 
tators and  disciples.  Beside  them,  at  least, 
Walt  was  divine.  Such  is  one's"  conclusion 
after  conning  the  pages  of  The  Great  Com- 
panions— a  little  book  of  prose  and  verse  by 
Henry  Bryan  Binns   (New  York:   Huebsch). 

....A  book  of  love,  with  chapters  on  the 
various  kinds  and  ages  and  stages  of  the  pas- 
sion, compiled  from  poets  and  prose  writers — 
what  say  you  to  that?  Perhaps  we  may  each 
of  us  be  counted  on  to  make  our  own  book  of 
love — but  if  not,  here  is  a  catholic  .selection 
ready  made.  There  is  an  introduction  by 
Madison  Cawein,  and  decorations  by  Wladys- 
law  T.  Benda,  and  writers  so  recent  as  Zona 
Gale,  Owen  Wister  and  H.  T.  Finck  are  rep- 
resented. {The  Book  of  Love.  New  York: 
Macmillan.    $1.25.) 


....In  Putnam's  "Heroes  of  the  Nations" 
series  appears  a  one  volume  history  of  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  I'rince  of  Orange,  and  the 
Revolt  of  the  Netherlands  ($i..?5)  liy  Kutli 
Putnam,  author  of  a  two  volume  life  of  tlii.s 
prince.  The  book  is  conscientiously  and  in- 
terestingly  wrought. 

....Duffield  &  Co.  are  the  publishers  of 
Augustus  TliDiuas's  .Is  a  Man  'Thinks:  a  play 
in  four  acts  of  which  we  spoke  a  word  while 
it  was  still  on  the  stage  of  the  Thirty-nintli 
Street  Theater  in  New  York.  The  jirinled 
cojiy  ($1.25)  does  not  alter  our  opinion  o-f  the 
jilay  as  then  exprest.  It  is  well  written  and 
of  real  interest. 

....The  Story  (iirl.  by  L.  M.  Montgomery 
( L.  C.  Page;  $1.50),  is  one  of  a  group  of 
eight  thoroly  nice  children  who  live  on  a  farm 
in  Prince  lulward  Island  the  wholesome  life 
of  field,  forest  and  orchard,  i)icking  berries 
and  ai)ples,  telling  stories  by  lirelight,  writ- 
ing down  their  dreams  in  their  dream  books 
"to  have  them  to  read  and  laugh  over  when 
old  and  gray."  Xo  better  or  cheerier  octet 
has  appeared  in  fiction  since  Miss  Alcott's 
"Fight  Cousins." 

....John  Cialsworthy's  The  Little  Dream. 
"An  Allegory  in  Si.\  Scenes"  (Scribner  ;  $.50) 
is  not  an  easy  piece  of  work  to  qualify.  It 
is  not  dramatic — but  we  are  asked  to  accept 
it  only  as  a  fantasy.  Its  verse  is  common- 
place ;  there  is  nothing  novel  in  the  ideas  in- 
volved. Briefly,  it  is  the  dramatization  of  an 
Alpine  maiden's  yearning  for  both  mountain 
peace  and  uri)an  excitement — with  a  mountain 
lover  and  a  transient  mountain  climber  as 
exponents  of  the  two  ways  of  life. 

.  . .  .Minnie  D.  Kcllogg's  Flozvers  from  Med- 
iccval  History  (San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder; 
$1.50)  is  an  attractively  made  volume,  of  con- 
tent somewhat  helter-skelter,  and  to  just  what 
purpose  we  know  not.  The  spelling  of  proper 
names  is  somewhat  peculiar.  We  read,  "Mt. 
San  JMichele,"  of  an  abbey  in  Normandy; 
some  of  the  French  names  which  escape  Ital- 
ianization  are  .Anglicized  ("August"  Rodin ; 
Rheinis)  while  others  remain  conspicuously 
and  even  anciently  French  ("Due  de  Bour- 
go}ne"). 

....  From  the  Neale  Publishing  Company 
come  volumes  entitled  Genealogy  of  Jefferson 
Daiis.  President  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy, and  of  Samuel  Davies,  President  of 
Princeton  College,  by  William  H.  Whitsitt, 
and  .-l  Study  in  Alexander  Hamilton,  by  Fon- 
taine T.  I"o.\,  one  dollar  each.  There  is  in  the 
former  volume  an  offering  of  new  documents: 
the  latter  is  a  running  commentary  upon  ear- 
lier essays  on  Hamilton,  and  an  attempt  to 
ilacken  (or  at  le;ist  darkly  represent >  his 
moral  character. 
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....A  new  edition  cf  Dillon  on  Municipal 
Corporations  is  announced  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.  Six  years  were  spent  by  John  F.  Dil- 
lon, then  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Iowa,  in  preparing  the  first  edition.  The  pres- 
ent edition  consists  of  five  volumes  and  cites 
40.000  cases.  (Octavo,  law  canvas,  $32.50.) 
Judge  Dillon  has  devoted  in  all  over  forty- 
five  years  of  his  life  to  the  preparation  and 
revision  of  this  monumental  work. 

....The  versatile  Arnold  Bennett  once  ed- 
ited a  woman's  magazine,  and  some  papers 
which  he  wrote  for  that  journal  are  now 
gathered  up  under  the  title,  Mental  Efficiency, 
and  Other  Hints  to  Men  and  Women  (Dor- 
an ;  75  cents).  Like  the  author's  Hoic  to  Live 
on  T'u.'enty-four  Hours  a  Day  this  book  is 
replete  with  common  sense  tersely  put,  and 
well.  Mr.  Bennett's  subject  matter  is  at- 
tractively forecasted  in  the  table  of  contents : 
besides  the  chapter  on  Mental  Efficiency  are 
others  on  Expressing  one's  Individuality, 
Breaking  with  the  Past,  Settling  down  in  Life, 
Marriage  ("The  Duty  of  it";  "The  Adven- 
ture of  It';  "The  Two  Ways  of  It"),  etc. 

....Another  little  book  of  flowers,  this  time 
of  verse  alone,  is  Alfred  Noyes's  collection, 
A  Poet's  Anthology  of  Poems.  (New  York; 
Baker  &  Taylor.)  Mr.  Xoyes's  introduction 
is  somewhat  baffling,  but  yet  suggestive. 
"Great  poetry,"  he  writes,  "brings  us  into 
touch,  into  communion,  with  that  harmony 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  universe,  the  har- 
mony into  which  all  our  discords  are  re- 
solved." One  of  his  selections  is  from 
William  Blake.  "Every  flower,"  says  Blake, 
"every  tree — 

.And    flowt-r    anrl    herl»    soon    fill    the    air    with    an    in 

numerable  fiance. 
Vet  all  in   order,  swc-et  an  I  lovely.  ." 

There   is  in   Mr.   Noyes's   anthology   a   rather 

more   definite   expression    of   taste   than    most 

anthologies  of  English  verse  can  boast. 

....Prof.  Efihraim  Emerton  of  Harvard 
has  written  an  outline  of  Unitarian  Thought 
(Macmillan;  $r.5o)  in  which  he  seeks  to  avoid 
negations  and  present  the  positive  doctrines 
of  Christianity  as  generally  held  among  Uni- 
tarians. It  must  l>e  said,  however,  that  the 
author's  attemjit  has  not  been  wholly  success- 
ful, although  his  book  is  clearly  written  and 
contains  much  of  an  apologetic  character 
drawn  frr.m  histr.ry.  In  spite  of  his  ex- 
pressed determination  to  the  contrary,  it  seems 
that  Prof,  I'merton  roiibl  only  set  forth  the 
positive  in  small  quantities  after  dealing  at 
great  length  with  negations  and  critrisnis. 
The  method  of  rf;ntrast  may  serve  to  make 
more  distinct  certain  issues  and  phases  of 
Christian  thought,  \n\i  it»  continuous  use 
baves  the  im(»ression  that  party  superiority 
and  the  overthrow  of  one's  sometime  »»pi>() 
oents  arc  more  imporlant  than  the  search  for 


truth.  Readers  within  the  fold  may  read  the 
book  with  smug  satisfaction,  but  it  does  not 
contribute  to  our  understanding  of  the  deeper 
things  of  religious  experience,  nor  will  its 
perusal  create  enthusiasm  for  the  Christian 
interpretation  of  the  mysteries  of  life. 

Pebbles 

Peace  is  now  raging  in  Mexico. — Columbia 
State. 

Mexican  suffragettes  have  begun  to  attack 
Madero.  The  insurrecto  leader  will  now  get  a 
taste  of  real  war. — Baltimore  News. 

Redolent. 
You  may  break,  you  inay  shatter 

The  trust  if  you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the  rrafting 

Will  hang  around  it  still.        — Life. 

The  oriental  peril  is  a  real  peril,  but  it 
menaces  our  national  honor  in  an  unexpected 
way. 

Already  the  Japs  have  crossed  the  sea,  dis- 
embarked on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  marched 
inland  as  far  as  Salt  Lake  City;  already  they 
have  fought  a  battle  and  won  a  victory. 

The  baseball  nine  of  Waseda  University 
walloped  the  team  of  the  University  of  Utah — 
6  to  4. 

Banzai.  — Boston  Globe. 

SrECIMEN.S    OF    PROSE    COMPOSITION. 
By   Robert  VV.   Shameless. 

As  they  stood  there  among  the  pulsating 
olive  trees,  with  the  scented  black-aiid-gold 
butterflies  crashing  slowly  about  among  the 
languorous  clusters  of  the  floating,  nerveless 
gardenias,  he  took  her  slim,  listless,  curved 
ear  in  both  his  firm  hands  and  crushed  it 
tenderly,  luxuriouslv.  When  the  faint,  fragile 
fragrance  of  hybrid  hibiscus,  mingled  with  the 
soft,  heavy  odors  of  hysteria  and  rotimda, 
drifted  dreamily  from  her  thick  coiled  hair  to 
his,  Deville,  draped  sensuously  over  a  bit  of 
glimmering  silk,  threw  back  his  fine  head  and 
bayed  like  a  hound.  It  was  her  own  personal 
fragrance. 
"And  you^." 

"I— know!" 
"But— you  will  try — to  care — Celerie?" 
Her  quivering  face  flushed  rhythmically 
against  his  throbbing  chest.  He  tossed  his 
hearl  lightly  toward  her.  Slowly,  miresisliiig, 
she  picked  it  up  in  her  slim,  fragrant  little 
hanrls,  and  fr)r  one  supremely  long  pulsating 
hour  held  it  over  her  head  in  both  listless 
palms,  glorious,  superb  in  her  surrender. 

"It— IS— all— over — with— us  !"  she  cried.  He 
kissed  her  eyes,  her  nose,  her  pink  elbow,  the 
tiny  pale  veins  behind  her  delicate  ear,  as  he 
crushcfl  her  deeper  and  flerpcr  and  deeper  into 
the  pulsating  bookcase.  And  while  every  aloiii 
of  her  rhythmic  being  beat  a  confused  pink 
assent,  she  wrimg  her  lips,  smothered  little  by 
little  in  the  overwhelming,  fragrant,  agreeable, 
delicious,  throbbing,  pulsating,  dreamy,  nerve- 
less, luxurious,  rpiivering  lassilude, — Harvard 
Lampoon. 
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After  the  Coronation 

King  George  may  now  rest  a  little 
after  his  strenuous  days  of  celebration 
and  exposition  of  himself  to  the  millions 
of  his  nominal  subjects ;  and  now  the 
representative  rulers,  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  have  their  turn  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  real  rulers,  the  people. 
England  loves  a  fine  show,  and  it  has 
had  it.  A  Kin^  is  but  a  show,  no  more 
real  than  is  the  star  actor  in  a  play.  He 
plays  King;  he  does  not  rule.  Parliament 
rules  and  he  does  what  Parliament  bids. 
Now  Parliament  takes  a  hand,  and,  hav- 
ing given  the  people  a  respite  during  the 
show,  it  must  now  settle  the  question 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  House  of 
Lords.  Out  of  courtesy  the  Lords  are 
asked  to  consent  to  the  suppression  of 
their  power  of  veto  of  a  bill  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  after  suitable 
process,  but  they  are  plainly  told  that 
they  must  submit.  Will  they  do  it,  or 
will  thev  fight  to  the  very  last?  That  is 
the  question  which  now  agitates  Great 
Britain. 

Why  should  the  House  of  Lords,  con- 
sisting of  only  a  few  hundred  gentlemen, 
all  rich  men,  .set  themselves  up  to  have 
their  own  way  and  thwart  the  will  of  the 
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entire  people  of  ihc  Kiiig(it)iii,  as  repre- 
si'iiled  l)v  the  iiienii)iis  tiiey  have 
chosen?  It  is  ahiioniial ;  it  is  feudal;  it 
is  archaic ;  it  belongs  to  the  ages  before 
the  people  had  discovered  their  rights. 
Not  one  of  the  British  colonics,  inhabited 
by  Knglishiiieii,  has  a  House  of  Lords. 
Canada  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  .South  Africa  create  no  titled  peers; 
their  citizens  are  all  ])ecr.s — only  the 
Mother  Country  lags  beiiiiid  its  age.  It 
is  a  matter  of  grace  undeserved  that  the 
I)eople.  represented  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  do  not  absolutely  and  utterly 
abolish  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
whole  system  of  titled  dignities  on  which 
it  is  founded.  What  possible  excu.se  is 
there  for  accepting  the  fiction  that  be- 
cause a  man  is  born  rich,  or  has  ac- 
quired riches,  therefore  he  shall  have  the 
right  to  rule  over  all  the  moderately  rich 
and  the  poor;  and  what  nonsense  it  is 
that  his  eldest  son,  very  likely  the  stupid- 
est of  the  family,  shall  inherit  the  right 
to  rule,  to  the  farthest  generation ! 

This  simple  idea,  self-evident  one 
would  think,  is  beginning  to  be  beaten 
into  the  thick  British  .skull.  But  the  peo- 
ple are  not  yet  ready  to  take  the  really 
radical  step ;  they  will  only  insist  that  the 
Lords,  who  have  no  real  right  to  rule, 
shall  finally  submit  to  the  people,  after 
resisting  for  a  year  or  more  and  clogging 
unmercifully  the  wheels  of  government. 
Their  final,  ultimate  veto  of  legislation 
shall  be  abolished.  That  seems  reason- 
able, only  decent,  but  the  peers  call  it 
revolution  and  they  threaten  to  resist. 

Over  the  question  of  resistance  the 
LTnionist  party  is  divided.  There  are 
those  who  insist  that  the  House  of  Lords 
refuse  to  accept  the  bill,  and  declare  that 
they  will  hold  to  all  their  ancient  privi- 
leges as  if  they  were  actual  rights. 
There  are  others,  and  the  wiser  ones, 
who  see  farther  into  the  future  and 
would  yield  in  the  hope  of  saving  some- 
thing. They  know  what  the  result  would 
be  of  resistance.  There  might  be  once 
more  an  appeal  to  the  people  and  the 
election  of  a  new  Parliament.  But  what 
good  would  that  do?  The  people  have 
just  spoken  and  would  certainly  speak 
again  in  the  same  way.  The  coronation 
splendor  has  not  drugged  them.  Once 
more  and  in  desperate  earnestness,  the 
new  House  of  Commons  would  present 
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to  the  I.x)rds  the  same,  or  an  even  more 
drastic  bil!  and  they  would  force  its  ac- 
ceptance even  at  the  risk  of  the  necessity 
of  aboHshing  the  House  of  Lords  abso- 
lutely. But  that  would  not  be  necessary ; 
the  Lords  can  be  made  ridiculous  by 
swamping  them  with  as  many  hundreds 
of  peers  created  for  the  purpose  as  might 
be  necessary.  The  King  would  have  to 
create  them  if  the  House  of  Commons 
gave  the  order.  He  has  no  option  and 
the  Commons  will  be  in  dead  earnest. 
Having  thus  first  abolished  the  Lords' 
veto  they  would  then  proceed  to  reform 
the  House  of  Lords  itself,  not  as  Lord 
Rosebery  or  any  other  Lord  or  Earl 
might  wish,  but  as  it  pleased.  It  might 
take  away  the  right  of  hereditary  rule 
altogether,  and  constitute  the  second 
chamber  cf  members  elected  for  life  or 
for  a  term  of  years,  like  the  French  Sen- 
ate and  ours.  It  is  impossible  to  fore- 
cast which  horn  of  the  dilemma  the 
House  of  Lords  may  take.  Insanity  may 
rule  the  hour  rather  than  prudence,  and 
it  is  an  old  saying  that  even  Jupiter  can- 
not foresee  what  fools  may  do.  But  this 
is  absolutely  certain,  that  the  coronation 
truce  is  ended,  like  the  truce  of  the  ani- 
mals at  the  river  in  a  time  of  distress 
that  Kipling  telh  of,  and  now  the  killing 
is  on  again,  and  will  continue  till  the 
power  of  the  I.X)rds  to  estop  reforms  shall 
come  to  a  total  end  and  the  House  of 
I^jrds  shall  be  utterlv  transformed  sc) 
that  it  shall  represent  the  people. 

Lrjrd  Rosebery  was  right,  but  they 
would  not  listen  to  him.  It  is  too  late 
now  to  talk  of  reform  such  as  he  pro- 
j)Osed.  It  is  well  for  England  that  thev 
reftised  when  thev  might  have  averted 
the  crisis.  •  Lord  Rosebery  was  their  true 
prophet  and  adviser  when  the  Lords  re- 
jected the  Education  bill.  Their  time 
has  past.  They  can  talk  of  refusal,  of 
amendments  against  home  rule  or  dis- 
establishment, hut  they  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted. Will  there  ever  be  another  cor- 
rjnation  when  the  people  will  have  no 
I<art,  the  Ifoiise  of  Cr)mmons  slighted, 
and  the  T/)rds  of  the  Realm  and  the 
IxyrrU  of  the  Armv  and  Navy,  and  the 
fy.rds  spiritual  shall  anoint  the  King,  as 
if  he  were  their  King,  and  not  King  of 
the  f>cr»^>lc?  And  when  the  Lords  go 
how  long  l»cfore  the  King  will  follow? 
When  will  the  farce  end? 


Relations  with  Canada 

Canada  and  the  United  States  arc  not 
to  go  on  as  greater  strangers  to  one  an- 
other than  the  Cnited  States  and  Eng- 
land or  the  United  States  and  France. 
For  one  son  of  Uncle  Sam  who  has  seen 
Ottawa,  Montreal  and  Quebec,  a  dozen 
have  seen  London  and  Paris ;  and  at 
least  five  hundred  daring  Englishmen 
and  a  hundred  or  two  of  Frenchmen 
have  landed  at  New  York  and  ventured 
as  far  West  as  Chicago  for  every  Eng- 
lish Canadian  who  has  "seen  the  States." 
French  Canadians  have  found  their  way 
in  large  numbers  into  New  England,  to 
remain  as  American  citizens,  but  that  is 
another  story. 

This  separateness  of  English  Cana- 
dians from  their  kindred  south  of  the 
lakes  is  not  so  much  conscious  aloofness 
as  a  habit,  which  they  never  think  about 
at  all.  The  great  highways  of  the 
world's  commerce  pass  thru  London  and 
New  York,  not  across  the  Canadian  and 
Mexican  boundary  lines.  Americans 
make  the  Continental  tour  partly  because 
it  is  "the  thing"  to  do,  and  partly  because 
of  a  real  and  fortunate  craving  to  see 
something  of  the  beauty  and  ripened 
civilization  of  older  countries. 

Trade  relations  account  for  more  than 
we  are  commonly  aware  in  the  social  life 
of  a  people.  It  is  the  rapid  evolution  of 
new  economic  relations  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  that  will  bring 
about  a  much  closer  acquaintance  within 
the  lifetime  of  another  generation. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has  ob- 
tained terminal  facilities  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific,  it  ap- 
pears, is  for  all  practical  purposes  to 
come  to  New  York  thru  control  of  the 
ICrie  lines.  Some  interesting  ])roblcms 
of  railway  control  arc  bound  to  arise  in 
consequence  of  these  developments. 
More  im()ortant,  however,  will  be  the 
uimoticcd  changes  of  habit  that  will  fol- 
low upon  the  actual  acceleration  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  two 
nations. 

The  tariff  wall  has  been  in  fact  a  more 
effectual  barrier  between  T'anada  and  the 
United  .States  than  between  the  United 
.States  and  Europe.  I  low  wide  will  be- 
come the  breach  that  the  probable  reci- 
procity arrangement    will    make   no  one 
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can  foretell  I)y  a  iiicic  study  of  scludiilcs 
and  tlif  terms  of  trcalit-s.  It  remains  to 
l)e  seen  how  people  on  liolli  sides  of  tlic 
border  will  act.  lUit  it  is  a  fairly  safe 
predietit)!!  that  they  will  discover  that 
trade  between  (  )ttawa  and  New  V'ork  or 
.\lichij4an  is  much  like  trade  between  Ot- 
tawa and  Manitoba  or  between  New 
N'ork  and  Pennsylvania.  In  the  coursj 
of  time  the  pressure  to  level  the  t'lrilT 
wall  completely  and  permaiientl\  will  be- 
come too  j^reat  to  be  resisted. 

Meanwhile,  sij^iiificant  shiftings  of 
population  are  determiniii}^  a  new  struc- 
ture of  society  in  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  American  farmers  from 
the  Mississippi  I'asin  continue  to  find 
their  way  into  the  Northwest  and  Cana- 
dians into  New  England.  One  who 
studies  the  redistributions  of  ethnic 
,i^n)upinf^s  since  the  bc^inninos  of  Euro- 
pean history  is  imprest  In  the  strenj^th  of 
the  tendency  which,  in  spite  of  profound 
and  repeated  disturbances,  holds  the 
Mediterranean  stocks  to  southern  lati- 
tudes, and  the  IJaltic  stocks,  in  the  main, 
in  northern.  It  is  on  the  whole  probable 
that  this  tendency  will  continue  to  assert 
itself  on  the  American  continent.  The 
English,  Ciermanic  and  Scandinavian  ad- 
ditions to  our  po])ulativ)n  will  i)robal)lv 
dwell  north  of  the  latitude  of  New  York 
and  St.  Louis,  extending  northwestward 
thru  British  Columbia  into  Alaska.  O'^r 
Latin  and  our  Slavic  immigrants  from 
Southeastern  Europe  will,  for  the  mos'. 
part,  live  south  of  New  York,  and  will 
l)robably  more  and  more  find  their  way 
into  the  industrially  developing  Southern 
States. 

Then  some  interesting  political  changes 
may  be  looked  for. 

ft* 

The  Address  of  the  Class  of  1885 

The  Class  of  1885  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege made  itself  famous  thru  the  entire 
realm  of  American  education  by  an  ad- 
dress nearly  a  year  ago  to  the  trustees 
of  the  college.  Tt  is  not  a  common  thing 
for  a  class  at  its  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary, after  its  members  have  b.ad  time  to 
know  what  they  believe  and  want  and 
are  ri])ened  by  their  experience,  while 
yet  remaining  very  loyal,  to  tell  thore 
who   direct    their   alma    mater   that    thev 


fear  they  are  following  false  lif^hts,  and 
to  call  them  back  to  the  tried  paths  of 
scholarly  culture.  This  address  was,  as 
Colonel  Roosevelt  has  said,  one  of  the 
most  notable  educational  papers  of  the 
day. 

The   substance   of    I  he    argument    ami 
appeal  was  that  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities  are    wandering    away    from    what 
was  their  chief  purpose — that  of  giving 
a   liberal  education,  one  of  general   cul- 
ture, and  are  tentling  rapidly  to  a  tech- 
nical education  whose  purpose  is  to  sjjc- 
ciali/e   with  a  direct  view  to  gaining   a 
livelihood.     It  is  proper,  they  said,  that 
universities    should    turn   out   engineers, 
chemists  and  professional  men  in  other 
branches,  but  there  should  be  one  college 
whose    aim    would    not    be    to    help    its 
graduates  to  earn  their  bread  and  butler, 
but  to  gain  general  intellectual  training 
and  culture  as  the  basis  for  a  broad  life 
and  service  to  the  state.     Eor  this,  they 
declared,  the   humanities,   s(.)   called,  are 
essential;  the  old  classical  studies,  based 
on   Latin  and   Cireek.     They  regret  the 
passing  of  these  languages  in  the   pre- 
paratory   schools,    and    the    substitution 
for  them  of  the  '  useful"  studies.     They 
asked  that  Amherst  be  solely  a  cultural 
college,  that  it  put  culture  first,  before 
practical    studies,    and    before    athletics. 
To  accomplish  this  they  asked  that  the 
number  of  students  be  limited  to  about 
five   hundred,   that   the   effort   to   secure 
larger  numbers  be  declined  in  favor  of 
the   aim    to   secure   the   best   and    more 
earnest  select  youth,  who  should  be  ad- 
mitted by  a  strict  examination,  and  the 
indifferent    ones    rejected.      They    asked 
that  only  the  best  teachers  be  sought  and 
retained,  men  competent  to  teach  rather 
than   to  seek  renown   for   their  original 
work,  and  that  they  be  held  by  such  a 
generous    wage   that    they    shall    not    be 
drawn    off    to    other    institutions.      The 
degree    of    IJachelor   of    Science,    which 
definitely  discriminates  against  the  clas- 
sics and  appears  to  be  established  to  help 
lazy  students,  when  it  is  not  intended  to 
give  instruction  for  a  trade  or  business. 
iliey  wduld  abolish.      They  ask  thus  for 
a   college  that  should   be  earnest   to   ilo 
intensive    work   and   such   as   will    train 
broad  men.  with  a  large  outlook  on  life 
and  service  for  the  public. 
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It  is  a  grand  thing  for  a  college 
when  its  graduates  possess  such  ideals  of 
education.  How  would  the  trustees  and 
the  faculty  meet  such  an  address,  which 
seemed  somewhat  to  criticise  and  more 
to  urge  and  prod  them  to  reach  the  high- 
er rather  than  the  more  immediate  aims 
of  education?     How  did  they  receive  it? 

On  the  whole,  well  and  gratefully. 
They  accepted  the  true  aim  of  a  college 
to  give  a  broad  culture  as  their  purpose, 
rather  than  the  ability  to  make  a  hasty 
living.  They  admitted  that  the  giving  of 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  had 
been  a  mistake  and  would  be  given  up, 
because  it  had  come  to  be  associated  w'ith 
the  technical  and  practical  courses  rather 
than  with  culture.  They  believe  in  the 
old  classical  studies,  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  they  found  that  it  is  impossible  to  in- 
sist on  Greek,  so  long  as  the  high  schools 
cease  to  teach  it.  But  they  will  insist  on 
Latin  for  admission,  the  full  preparatory 
course,  and  not  less  than  two  years  in 
college  for  all  students.  Latin  is  com- 
pulsfjry.  But  if  Greek  is  given  up  they 
will  require  a  good  reading  knowledge 
to  be  acquired  of  both  French  and  Ger- 
man to  take  its  place.  They  also  recog- 
nize that  in  these  days  for  culture  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  science  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  not  less,  or  even  more,  of 
the  social  sciences  which  hive  to  do  with 
government  and  the  problems  of  city 
and  country  life.  They  also  accept  grate- 
fully the  thought  that  college  teachers 
arc  inaflcf|uatcly  j.aid,  and  they  an- 
nounce that  they  have,  in  the  direct  line 
of  the  urgency  of  the  class,  this  year  se- 
cured $40<'j,ooo,  whose  income  will  be 
devoterl  solely  to  the  increase  of  salaries, 
in  arjdition  tf^  as  much  adfled  shfjrtly  be- 
fore. They  regret  that  the  study  of 
fireek  has  lost  so  much  public  favor,  an'l 
they  announce  that  they  have  secured 
Sir  Gilbert  Murray,  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  in  C^xforrl  L'nivcrsity,  and  an  un 
surpassed  scholar  and  teacher,  to  come 
to  Amherst  next  spring  fr)r  from  four  to 
six  weeks,  not  trj  lecture,  but  to  teach 
and  train  the  choice  fjreck  students,  and 
that  a  conference  of  Greek  teachers  will 
be  called  to  meet  him  while  there.  The 
fru'Ntees  and  faculty  (hi  nr^t  say  that  they 
would  arbitrarily  limit  the  number  of 
students  to  about  five  himdred,  but  they 
allow  that  this  number  is  alK»ut  as  large 


as  can  be  properly  instructed  without  a 
considerably  increased  teaching  force. 
'J'hey  would  have  students  admitted  not 
wholly  on  the  basis  of  their  immediate 
preparation  at  a  superior  fitting  school, 
but  also  on  their  character,  purpose  and 
ambition. 

This  response  seems  to  be  about  as 
fair  an  answer  to  the  address  and  ad- 
monition of  the  class  of  1885  as  can  be 
given.  It  cries  halt  to  the  excess  of  easy 
or  practical  electives.  It  holds  up  the 
true  aim  of  the  college,  which  is  no  trade 
school,  but  a  school  of  manhood  and 
wide,  sane  thought.  We  would  have  it 
read  by  parents  and  teachers ;  and  the 
attention  thus  called  during  the  year  to 
the  true  principles  of  education  will  be 
of  value  to  many  other  institutions  be- 
sides that  in  the  Hampshire  hills  of 
Massachusetts. 

Water 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
we  ap])reciate  the  fact  that  our  bodily 
substance  is  mostly  com])osed  of  water. 
Lucky  for  us  that  it  is,  for  water  is  not 
only  the  most  abundant,  but  the  most 
even  tempered  of  licjuids.  It  is  slowest 
to  cool  and,  wdiat  is  of  more  interest  just 
now,  it  is  slowest  to  heat.  We  may  have 
to  make  an  exception  to  that  statement 
in  favor  of  liquid  hydrogen,  but  then 
liquid  hydrogen  is  altogether  unsuitable 
as  a  beverage.  It  is  this  thermal  con- 
servatism of  water,-  otherwise  known  as 
its  si)ecific  heat,  that  keeps  us  going  re- 
gardless of  the  weather.  For  we  can 
only  live  within  the  narrow  range  of  two 
degrees  l'"ahrenheit.  and  it  re(|uires  a 
<lelicate  adjustment  of  the  mechanism  lo 
ma'ntain  lliat  temperature  as  wc  roam 
from  the  ecpiator  to  the  ])ole,  or  as  the 
climates  of  these  regions  alternately 
roam  f;ver  those  of  us  who  liv'c  in  llu- 
north  intemperate  zone. 

It  is  water  that  keeps  all  i)art>  of  the 
body  at  the  same  temperature  in  all 
weathers  by  circulation,  and  then  in  hot 
weather  like  this  reduces  the  tempera- 
ture by  evaporation.  So  as  a  man 
on  a  |)leasure  excursion  has  to  ))nt  a 
bill  into  his  ])ocket  from  time  to  time 
to  compensate  for  the  sum  imptr- 
ceptibly  evaporated  in  small  change, 
so       we       rer|uire       fre(|n(iil        invoices 
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of  water  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing 
retail  nutj^tv.  llie  hody  in  summer  lime 
is  a  steam  engine,  ct)nstantly  taking  ad- 
vantage III  the  high  rate  of  exchange  be- 
tween hquid  and  gas.  l-'or  water  is 
twice  blessed.  It  gives  us  a  blessing  as 
it  CdUies  and  as  it  goes.  And  tlie  later  is 
the  greater,  tho  we  are  not  so  grateful 
for  it.  We  appreciate  the  coolness  of  a 
glass  of  ice  water,  but  it  does  us  fifteen 
times  as  much  good  afterward  as  it  es- 
cai  es  thru  a  million  pores.  .\  cup  of 
hot  tea,  that  also  may  cool  us  otY,  for  it 
takes  away  with  it  in  evaporation  from 
the  skin  fifty  times  as  nnich  heat  as  it 
brought  to  us. 

Water  is  really  what  is  wanted,  altho 
we  add  various  flavors,  call  it  by  various 
names,  and  charge  various  prices  for  it. 
And  it  does  not  matter  much  what  its 
initial  temperature  is,  it  will  serve  its 
purpose  just  the  same.  The  only  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  get  enough  of  it  at  all 
times,  before  meals,  after  meals,  between 
meals  and  at  meals.  One  can  hardly  get 
too  nnich  of  it,  but  one  usually  gets 
t(X)  little.  In  the  old  days,  when  the 
principle  prevailed  that  anything  you 
Hked  was  not  good  for  you,  it  used  to  be 
thought  unwholesome  to  drink  at  meals. 
In  support  of  this  idea  the  theory  was 
invented  that  it  retarded  digestion  by 
diluting  the  gastric  juice.  It  was  a  good 
theory — only  it  was  not  so.  It  occurred 
to  a  man  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
recently  that  it  might  be  well  to  find  out 
if  it  was  true,  and  he  found  out,  by  a 
series  of  practical  exi)eriments,  that  the 
drinking  of  water  at  meals  promotes 
digestion  instead  of  checking"  it. 

The  regulation  of  the  strength  of  the 
various  lluids  of  the  body  is  as  nicely  ad- 
justed as  the  equilibrium  of  temperature. 
r>ut  both  are  dependent  u])on  an  abinid- 
ant  water  supply.  Taking  away  tb.e  cups 
from  public  w^atering  places  unless  they 
are  replaced  by  other  and  free  means  of 
drinking  is  likely  to  cause  more  disease 
than  it  j^revents.  An  excess  can  be  easily 
disposed  of  but  a  deficiency  upsets  the 
machinery.  A  pound  of  water  a  day  is 
about  what  the  body  can  manufacture  in 
its  internal  laboratory  from  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  of 
tlie  air.  but  this  is  not  nearly  enough 
to  run  it.  The  automobilist  cools  down 
his  combustion  cylinder  by   wrapping   it 


with  water  and  keeping  this  in  rapid  cir- 
culation. We  also  are  propelled  by  an 
engine  using  food  as  fuel  in  much  the 
same  way  and  we  use  the  same  device'to 
prevent  overheating.  But  we  have  to 
evaporate  the  water  to  get  the  full  cool- 
ing elTecl  and  this  tends  to  dry  us  up,  to 
make  nnnnmies  of  us,  to  leave  us  strand- 
ed for  want  of  water. 

( )ur  thirst  is  thus  the  longing  of  the 
salt  that  is  left  behind  for  the  water  that 
has  departed.  It  is  a  sort  of  homesick- 
ness, a  longing  for  an  ancestral  habitat. 
I'or  \'enus  .Anadyomene  is  a  verified 
myth.  All  life  sprang  from  the  sea. 
And  the  tide  that  ebbs  and  Hows  thru  our 
heart  is  comi)ose(l  of  the  same  elements 
as  the  ocean  from  which  it  was  origin- 
ally dipped.  If  we  are  wounded  and  lose 
blood  the  surgeon  fills  our  veins  with 
salt  solution  of  the  proper  strength  and 
thus  makes  a  satisfactory  substitute. 

So  water  serves  us  as  a  double  gyro- 
scoi)e ;  it  maintains  the  body  in  thermal 
and  osmotic  equilibrium,  both  necessary 
for  health  and  life.  The  adjustment  is 
automatic,  fcMiimately  quite  Ix'yond  our 
reach  so  we  cannot  meddle  with  it 
directly.  But  we  can  and  sometimes  do 
interfere  with  its  work  by  refusing  it  the 
necessary  medium.  Then  the  circulation 
coils  become  clogged ;  the  vital  fluids  be- 
come thickened.  Then  comes  up  a  cry 
for  more  water  which  is  not  a  perverted 
desire.  Quite  the  contrary  it  is  an  aspir- 
ation for  the  isotonic  norm,  akin  to  the 
longing  of  the  soul  for  righteousness, 
and  sliould  not  be  denied. 

New  Fruits  and  Plants 

Very  few  of  the  people  of  the"  United 
States  have  any  means  for  apprehending- 
the  work  done  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  way  of  introducing 
new  ])lants  and  trees  and  fruits  into  the 
United  States.  The  report  for  a  part  of 
1910  has  been  published  in  the  form  of 
lUilletin  No.  207.  It  contains  consider- 
ably over  one  thousand  new  plants,  many 
of  them  of  verv  pronouncctl  importance 
to  horticultiu-e  and  agriculture.  There 
are  over  one  hundred  varieties  of  alfalfa, 
brought  in  from  "Mongolia,  Turkestan. 
Russia.  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  all  varying  in  their  hardiiiess  and 
productixenc^s  as  waII  as  oilier  (|ualities; 
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with  the  promise  of  giving  to  our  fann- 
ers in  the  far  North  and  to  others  in  the 
far  South  forage  plants  adapted  to  their 
specific  soils  and  climates. 

The  Department  has  already  added 
greatly  to  our  list  of  hardy  apples,  and 
is  now  trying  to  turn  over  to  us  some- 
thing that  will  furnish  high  quality  fruit 
in  Plorida  and  Texas.  Corn  has  already 
been  developed  that  can  be  planted  in 
June  or  July  in  the  Gulf  States,  and 
yield  a  crop  equal  to  that  grown  in  the 
Middle  West.  One  of  the  latest  impor- 
tations from  the  Caucasus  is  a  very 
large  white  apple,  often  weighing  sev- 
eral pounds  each ;  while  another  variety 
from  the  same  section  is  able  to  stand 
the  high  summer  temperatures  of  the  . 
lower  South.  Working  with  our  com- 
mon stock  it  would  be  many  years  be- 
fore, by  cross  breeding,  we  coulrl  widen 
the  apple  belt  down  to  the  Gulf,  as  we 
have  already  widened  it  well  up  into 
Minnesota.  This  work  was  done  by  a 
few  enthusiastic  men,  like  Gideon. 

The  persimmon,  which  in  our  native 
stock  is  rarely  of  much  value,  has  been 
brought    in    from    all    quarters    of    the 
world    as   a    fruit    quite    as    large    as   a 
Northern    Spy   apple,   and    of    delicious 
f|uality.     So  far  we  have  not  obtained 
varieties  that  will  endure  the  climate  as 
far  north  as   Kentucky,  but  among  the 
recent   importations   are   those   that    are 
probably  hardy  n'jrth  oi  the  Oh'uy  River. 
The  plum-apricot,  secured  in  Russia,  is 
a  good  rival  for  Mr.  Burbank's  plum-cot. 
There  are  dates  that  arc  certainly  much 
hardier  than  the  varieties  known  to  com- 
merce, and  some  of  these  are  rearly  for 
testing   in    our    Southern    States.      One 
beautiful  palm  has  been  found  that  will 
endure    a    climate     where    the    ground 
freezes    slightly.      The    list    of    seedless 
grajjes  has  been  widened  lately  so  as  to 
take  in  all  colors  an<l  imjjroved  fjualities. 
There   is   really   no   reason    why   grapes 
Hhould    Ikt   placed    on    the    market    with 
very  large  seeds  and  many  of  them. 

Drought  rcsist'int  fruits  are  of  im- 
m<  nsc  importance  in  some  of  our  South- 
ern States,  whore  irrigation  is  not  a  sys- 
tein.  but  def»endent  [\])f>n  individual  en- 
terprise. The  Government  is  making 
special  efforts  to  fill  this  need.  It  has 
found  five  variriicn  of  ju-ars  in  Man- 
churia, bcsitJcH  c'<'VCr>  and  other  forage 


plants  that  it  is  testing  in  the  more  arid 
sections  of  the  country.  It  is  notable 
that  a  race  of  olives  has  been  found 
that  will  stand  a  temperature  of  2  de- 
grees below  zero.  This  will  add  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  fruit  to  the  list  now 
cultivated  in  California,  Texas,  Florida 
antl  Georgia.  The  only  question  that 
crowds  on  us  as  we  study  these  bulletins 
is  whether  the  Government  can  secure 
capable  agents  among  our  farmers  and 
country  folk  to  give  all  these  new  things 
adequate  tests.  The  work  is  enormous, 
looked  at  from  any  point  of  view,  but 
the  promise  ahead  is  immeasurably  hope- 
ful. 

Theological  Seminaries 

By  the  courtesy  of  Charles  E.  Waters, 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  Education, 
we  received  some  fuller  figures  than  we 
have  already  given  as  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  theological  students  in  the 
United  States,  with  some  comparison 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic  semi- 
naries. 

In  the  year  1870  the  whole  number  of 
schools  of  theology  that  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United 
States  was  93,  viz.,  83  Protestant  and  lO 
Catholic  schools.  The  whole  number  of 
students  reported  as  enrolled  in  the  93 
seminaries  was'  3,334,  viz.,  2,569  in  the 
83  Protestant  and  765  in  the  10  Catholic 
schools.  The  number  of  graduates  was 
not  reported  in  the  statistics  for  that 
year. 

In  the  year  1910  the  whole  number  of 
schools  of  theology  that  reported  to  the 
Bureau    of    Education     in     the    United 
States  was  184,  viz.,  154  Protestant  and 
30  C"atholic  schools.      The  whole  number 
of  students   reported  as  enrolled   in   the 
184    schools    was    11,012    (included    in 
which    number  are  491    women.        The 
number  of  students   (including  491    wo- 
men)   reported    as    enrolled    in   the    154 
Protestant  schools  was  8,337,  'in'^l  2,675 
(men)  in  the  30  Catholic  schof*ls.    Aver- 
age   ntmiber    of    students    per    school : 
Protestant   (including  women  students), 
54;    excliuling     women     students,     50.'); 
Catholic,  89   (men).     The  total   nnmber 
of  graduates  rcportcfl  by  the  184  divinity 
schools  was   1.759,  "^  which  number  of 
graduates    the     154     Protestant    sehorjls 
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(includinj^  33  women  graduates)  fur- 
nished 1,410  and  tlie  30  Catholic  schools 
furnished  349  (men).  The  per  cent,  of 
l^raduates  (inchidinj^  women  j^radnates) 
in  the  154  Protestant  schools  was  iC>.(), 
entirely  eliminating  women  students  and 
graduates  the  per  cent,  of  graduates  in 
the  154  IVotestant  divinity  schools  was 
17.55,  while  in  the  30  Catholic  divinity 
schools  it  was  13.  lUit  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  among  the  graduates  of  the 
154  Protestant  schools  there  are  in- 
cluded a  number  of  both  men  and  wo- 
men who  are  more  particularly  gradu- 
ates in  the  Bible  school  (fitted  for  evan- 
gelist and  missionary  work)  rather  than 
graduates  in  theology.  In  the  30  Cath- 
olic schools  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  nearly  the  entire  number  of  gradu- 
ates entered  the  priesthood. 

The  religious  denominations  represent- 
ed in  the  184  theological  schools  report- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1910 
were  as  follows:  Advent,  i  ;  Baptist,  18; 
Roman  Catholic,  30;  Disciples,  17; 
Church  of  New  Jerusalem,  i  ;  Congrega- 
tional, 11;  Evangelical,  2;  Hebrew,  2; 
Lutheran,  29;  Moravian,  i;  Methodist, 
22;  non-sectarian,  12;  Presbyterian,  21; 
Protestant  Episcopal,  12;  Universalist, 
3  ;  Unitarian,  2. 

Of  course,  in  these  statistics  a  number 
of  denominations  are  included  under 
such  titles  as  Lutheran,  Presbyterian  antl 
Methodist ;  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
a  great  waste  of  effort  and  expense. 
Every  Catholic  bishop  does  not  need  a 
diocesan  seminary.  There  should  be 
scores  of  Protestant  seminaries  united  or 
closed  up.  So  many  is  little  less  than  a 
scandal.  They  are  beginning  to  do  things 
better  in  China. 

The  extreme  heat  of  July, 
The  Delay  ^^.^^-^^^  Washington  feels 
of  the  Senate  ^^  .^^  fiercest,  is  a  blessing 
to  the  country  if  it  compels  the  Senate  to 
cut  short  its  unnecessary  speeches  and 
come  to  a  vote  on  reciprocity  with  Cana- 
da. The  people  have  spoken  ;  they  want 
the  fence  between  our  people  south  and 
our  people  north  of  the  border  lowered, 
and  would  be  glad  to  have  it  removed 
altogether.  We  are  one  people,  having 
the  same  interests,  and  to  keen  us  apart 
is  a  disservice  to  both.  Tt  is  clear  bv  this 
time  that   American  agricu'ture  has  no 


reason  to  fear  the  etTect  of  tlu'  measure. 
Canada  is  pouring  into  New  l-jij^iand, 
and  the  L'niled  .States  is  pouring  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  into  llie  western  Prov- 
inces of  Canada.  (  )ii  neither  side  would 
we  make  the  fellowship  of  business  any 
more  difticult.  We  believe  the  two  com- 
missions made  a  fair  deal,  but  even  if  the 
Canadians  had  got  a  bit  more  than  we, 
that  W(juld  be  no  real  reason  for  objec- 
tion. Good  will  is  an  asset  as  well  as 
money,  and  it  brings  money  in  the  end. 
The  two  countries  are  one  in  interests. 
The  railroads  make  us  one,  and  so  do  the 
lakes.  The  sooner  the  Senate  finishes  its 
tedious  speeches,  and  the  sooner  Mr.  La 
I'ollette  gives  us  a  ])ause  and  allows  a 
vote  to  be  taken,  the  better  the  country 
will  be  i)leased. 

TV,    Ai    I,       It    is   a    tremendous   victory 
1  ne  Alaska      ,-  -.  ,        ii'      1     .  1 

„  .  ,  ,  tor  Mr.  Pinchot  and  ex- 
President  Roosevelt  that  the 
General  Land  Office,  after  full  investi- 
gation, has  canceled  the  Cunningham 
claims  to  12,800  acres  of  coal  lands  in 
Alaska.  It  was  because  of  the  contest 
over  these  claims  that  Mr.  Glavis  was  re- 
called when  he  had  not  finished  his  inves- 
tigations, and  Mr.  Pinchot  was  retired 
from  office,  w  ith  a  rebuke  from  President 
Taft,  who  depended  on  the  judgment  t)f 
his  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I\Ir.  Pal- 
linger  had  to  go,  and  his  support  by  the 
President  was  the  chief  error  of  iiis  ad- 
ministration thus  far.  It  is  now  dear 
that  the  claims  were  really  fraudulent, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  capitalists  and 
s]icculators  was  to  gain  possession  of 
lands  that  belonged  to  the  peo])le.  They 
are  now  retired,  under  law,  and  we  must 
await  now  the  nuich  needed  action  of 
Congress,  so  that  these  coal  lands  can  hv 
opened  for  mining  under  proper  limited 
leases.     Alaska  is  suffering  for  the  delay. 

.  There  is  a  gradation  in 

Lynching  by         .,      ,     •  '  .- 

^J^  f^-'        the  lieinousness  even  ot 

Officers  of  Law      1        1  •  c  ;., 

l}nclungs.      Some    sins 

in  themselves,  and  by  reason  of  several 

aggravations,   are   more   heinous   in   the 

sight  of  God  and  men  than  others;  and 

while   lynching   generally   comes   among 

the  more  heinous  sins,  the  last  lynching 

in  Walton  County,  Ga.,  is  heimnis  in  a 

special  degree.     \Ve  get  the  facts  from 
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the  Atlanta  Cunstitiitioti.  When  the  vic- 
tim was  first  put  on  trial,  the  Governor 
was  notified  that  the  negro  would  be 
lynched  if  he  was  not  protected  by 
troops ;  and  three  companies  were  sent 
to  see  that  no  violence  was  done.  The 
trial  was  put  ofif  till  June  27,  and  the 
negro  taken  to  the  Atlanta  jail  for  safe- 
keeping. It  was  common  rumor,  and 
everybody  in  Walton  County  knew,  that 
an  attcniDt  would  then  be  made  to  lynch 
him,  and  that  an  organization  had  been 
effected  for  the  purpose.  The  judge  of 
the  court  openly  declared  that  without 
ml'tary  protection  the  trial  would  be 
prevented.  The  sheriff  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  law  would  be  defied,  and  he 
so  told  the  judge,  and  yet  he  refused  to 
write  even  a  line  to  the  Governor  asking 
the  protection  of  the  law,  having  full 
knowledge  that  the  Governor  would 
honor  his  requisition.  The  Governor 
knew  thot  the  prisoner  was  likely  to  be 
lynched  if  sent  without  military  protec- 
tion, but  he  held  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  send  troops  without  a  request  from 
the  sheriff.  Now  let  the  Constitution  tell 
the  rest  of  the  story,  for  we  need  to  add 
nothing  more : 

'"N'otwithstanrling  this  full  knowledge  of  the 
situation  by  every  official,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  charged  with  the  sacred  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  the  law,  two  prisoners 
presumed  to  l>e  in  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
.State,  and  solemnly  guaranteed  a  fair  trial 
under  its  constitution,  were  opeuly.  ivilfnlly 
and  deliherdlely  sent  to  death  at  llie  hands  of 
a  mot). 

"Ff  officials  in  Georgia  are  gf>ing  into  the 
lynching  business,  it  is  time  for  those  who 
believe  in  law  and  ord<r  to  sit  u\>  and  take 
notice  I" 

u^i  1-       ^u     u-   J        <^  anada,       Austrrdia, 
Holding  the  Hindus  ,     ,  ^     , 

„.  TT  and   the   rest   of  the 

at  Home  ,,  •         i,  • 

self-governing    I'rit- 

ish  jXASsessioiis  may  be  loyal  enough,  b  it 

they  are  determined   to  have  their  tiwn 

way,   whatever   may   be  the   wish   of  the 

mother  country.  This  appears  not  only  in 

the  i>resent  recij^rority  negotiations,  which 

are  carried  on  rjuite  irrespective  of  any 

I^refcrencc    ff*r    liritisb    trafle,    but    even 

moTc   shari>ly   in   the   discussions   in   the 

ronferenre  of  the   Premiers  in   London. 

ft  is  the  chief  concern  of  imperial  jjolicy 

to  safeguard  Itirlia.  preserving  that  j»<^)pu- 

loiis  aful  potentially  mighty  coinitry  as  a 

loyal   llritisli  (josscssir^ti.      In  London  the 


Indians,  Moslem  or  Hindu,  are  treated 
as  equals,  but  the  British  colonies  rig'dly 
exclude  them  from  their  shores,  a  treat- 
ment which  gives  great  offense.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  sessions  of  the  Conference 
Lord  Crewe  gently  suggested  to  the  Pre- 
miers a  relaxation  of  the  laws  of  exclu- 
sion ;  but  not  one  of  the  Premiers  would 
listen  to  the  idea.  Their  own  British 
people  will  not  submit  to  it  that  the  im- 
migration of  Hindus  any  more  than  of 
Chinese  should  be  free.  From  all  the 
four  dominions  of  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa  and  New  Zealand  came  the 
same  reply,  that  their  economic  condi- 
tions would  not  allow  it,  that  is,  the  labor 
unions  would  not  permit.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  said  for  Canada  that  the  insist- 
ence on  the  admission  of  these  Eastern 
people  might  even  strain  the  loyalty  of 
Canada  to  Great  Britain.  He  meant  that 
Canada  would  have  her  own  way,  no  mat- 
ter if  it  meant  separation  from  England. 
So  the  connection  of  India  does  not  con- 
cern one  of  these  dominions  when  their 
local  interests  are  concerned.  They  arc 
just  as  determined  that  the  immigration 
of  Japanese  also  should  be  forbidden,  no 
matter  what  the  treaty  between  GrcaL 
I)ritain  and  Japan.  So  slender  is  the  cord 
which  binds  the  self  governing  colonies 
to  the  mother  country. 

It  is  a  matter  of  im- 
Vacation  Exercise     portancc    to    most    of 

us  to  take  advantage 
of  our  vacation  for  recuperative  pur- 
poses. What  I)est  to  do  with  ourselves 
during  this  perir)d  is  sometimes  a  prob- 
lem. Lr.  Gulick,  in  Lihpincott's  Mcii^a- 
r:inc,  undertakes  to  tell  us  what  we  can 
best  do  for  better  circulation,  better  res- 
piratioti,  better  digestion.  He  likes  basc- 
Itall  for  its  effect  on  the  limbs  and  back, 
only  it  has  a  sort  of  one-sidcdncss.  The 
trained  pitcher,  however,  generallv  has  a 
good  ijh\sif|ue  and  all  around  strength. 
A  j)erson  who  is  not  ncrvoits  can  safely 
flevfttc  himself  to  lawn  tennis,  but  the 
doctor  thinks  that  this  game  requires  too 
intense  attention  for  sf)me  people.  Those 
who  are  eager  for  every  jioint  are  in  dan- 
ger of  putlitig  itito  tennis  too  much  tierv- 
oiis  energy.  Chasing  bullerllies  and 
clintbing  montilaitis  he  cfnisifleis  about 
'•f|'iallv  \alnable.  The  main  essential  is 
to  keep  out   of  doors  and   s;itisf\    the  in 
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stinct  of  action.  In  winter  he  would  ad- 
vise skatinij  because  it  involves  deep 
bl-c•atllin^^  and  the  jolts  are  of  a  decided 
advantage  to  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Playing  billiards  is  a  fairly  good  exercise 
so  far  as  it  leads  to  walking  and  bend- 
ing, but  it  is  a  very  limited  field  and  is 
all  indoois.  The  doctor  has  not  nuich  to 
say  in  favor  of  Indian  clubs,  which  on 
the  whole  he  considers  of  little  more 
value  than  typewriting — for  tyjicwriting 
really  docs  give  a  good  deal  of  work 
for  a  large  number  of  muscles.  The 
game  which  he  consitlers  pre-eminently 
well  suited  for  recreation  is  that  of  golf. 
lie  likes  it  better  for  old  people  than  for 
boys  and  girls.  A  man  who  plays  eight- 
een holes  on  a  golf  course  has  walked 
two  miles  and  a  half  and  has  stooped 
down  a  good  many  times,  and  done  some 
hill-climbing.  The  subject  is  one  of 
nuich  importance,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  answer  depends  largely 
upon  the  constitutional  temperament. 
The  little  old  game  of  quoits  has  in  it 
most  of  the  elements  of  good  exercise 
and  sweetening  the  spirits.  Croquet  has 
the  advantage  of  bringing  all  of  the  fam- 
ily together.  What  we  want  is  to  affect 
the  whole  organic  life,  just  as  the  whole 
body  and  mind  are  affected  by  hunting 


and  fishing. 


^ 


It  is  remarkable 
Our  Domestic  Foes     how    large    a    share 

of  our  modern 
struggle  for  existence  is  a  matter  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  most  insignifi- 
cant things.  The  fly  has  become  a  great 
competitor  of  humanity  in  the  possession 
of  the  house  as  well  as  the  stable,  and 
he  will  down  us  if  we  do  not  completely 
control  his  movements.  It  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  fact  to  have  thrust  at  us  that  this 
insect  would  scarcely  exist  on  the  earth 
but  for  our  own  filthy  habits.  Keep  your 
stables  clean  and  your  kitchen  slops  util- 
ized and  the  fly  will  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  easier  to  get  along  with  the  mos- 
quito, because  he  does  his  breeding  scien- 
tifically, and  shifts  his  garments  first  in 
pools  and  stagnant  ponds.  A  thoro  cam- 
paign will  master  him  without  question. 
Dust  becomes  a  third  of  these  minute 
foes,  and  not  a  bit  to  be  despised.  Its 
character  is  best  shown  in  a  microscope. 
It  contains  about  every  iiuaginable  ]>oi- 


son  detrimental  and  destructive  to  the 
human  organism.  You  can  scarcely  col- 
lect a  pinch  of  it  on  a  parlor  tloor  that  is 
not  charged  with  both  mineral  and  ani- 
mal poison.  In  our  cities  the  two  chief 
enemies  are  smoke  and  noise,  not  very 
powerful  from  one  standpoint,  but  terri- 
bly effkient  for  all  that.  The  two  com- 
bined make  havoc  with  our  nervous  sys- 
tems, and  ought  to  be  abated.  Millions 
of  dollars  annually  spent  in  the  battle 
with  minute  fungi  do  not  control  the 
invisible  germs  that  destroy  our  groves 
and  orchards,  and  reduce  our  fruit  crop 
by  at  least  one-tenth.  So  the  battle  goes 
on  in  every  direction,  and  we  have  no 
sooner  one  infinitesimal  scale  under  sub- 
jection before  another  appears.  l)acteria 
is  a  word  that  was  unknown  fifty  years 
ago  excej)!  in  scientific  circles ;  today  it 
means  that  every  schoolboy  must  learn 
something  very  practical  about  the  in- 
visible enemies  that  he  is  to  contond  with 
or  he  will  be  beaten  in  the  life  struggle. 

„,,..,  ^  r  We  are  pleased  to 
Establishment  of  a       ,  ,    '  , 

,-.    .      £,      •  hear    at    the     same 

Mission  Seminary        ^.  ,     ,,  .   , 

tmie  of  the  estab- 
lishment by  Protestants  and  Catholics  of 
a  special  seminary  of  instruction  for  can- 
didates for  the  field  of  foreign  missions. 
The  Catholic  archbishops  at  their  late 
meeting  in  Washington  decided  to  estab- 
lish, probably  in  Washington,  a  college 
and  seminary  for  the  education  and 
training  of  priests  for  missionary  work  in 
foreign  lands.  Hitherto  the  Church  has 
given  all  its  energy  to  home  extension, 
but  it  feels  it  now  time  to  take  its  part  in 
foreign  missions.  There  is  scarce  a  for- 
eign missionary  from  this  country  now 
in  that  great  service,  which  has  been  left 
to  the  French,  Belgians  and  Italians,  al- 
tho  our  assumption  of  the  Philippines 
has  compelled  the  American  Church  to 
send  its  missionaries  to  those  needy  Cath- 
olic islands.  Already  for  Protestants  a 
separate  department  of  missions  has  been 
organized  at  Plartford  Seminary,  and 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Capen,  son  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Board,  is  at  the 
head  of  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fiiul 
a  man  better  fitted  for  the  task  by  his  ex- 
tended visit  to  the  mission  fields  and  his 
study  of  the  methods  and  problems  in- 
volved. The  plans  had  been  well  devel- 
oped, and  we  may  expect  that  to  such  an 
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institution  will  be  attracted  not  a  few- 
young  men  and  women  who,  as  ordained 
n:issionaries,  physicians  and  teachers, 
feel  called  to  this  work.  One  advantage 
that  will  appear  will  be  the  opportunity 
to  test  the  quality  of  applicants,  and  to 
weed  out  those  whose  idiosyncrasies 
would  render  them  unfitted  for  this  pe- 
culiar and  difficult  service. 

M.  Ashby  Jones,  D.  D.,  gave  the  bac- 
calaureate sermon  at  the  commencement 
of  the  University  of  Georgia.  His  father 
was  staff  chaplain  for  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, and  later  chaplain  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  where  General  Lee 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  as  its 
president.  A  good  part  of  his  bacca- 
laureate address  was  devoted  to  a  plea 
for  intellectual  liberty  in  the  South,  and 
he  doubtless  had  in  mind  such  cases  as 
that  of  the  removal  of  Professor  Banks 
from  the  University  of  Florida  for  an 
article  in  The  Independent  on  the 
semicentennial  of  secession.  The  South, 
he  said,  must  free  herself  from  the  slav- 
ery of  self  consciousness,  and  be  ready 
to  allow  her  people  to  vote  their  convic- 
tions without  fear  of  social  ostracism. 
Equally  the  newcomers  should  feel  free 
to  speak  and  vote  as  they  please,  and  to 
differ  from  the  prevailing  sentiment  as 
to  jKjlitics.  He  concluded  with  a  plea 
for  honesty  of  purpose  in  the  search  for 
truth  and  fearlessness  in  acting  accord- 
ingly. This  represents  a  new  and  btter 
spirit,  of  which  we  see  many  indicatif  ns. 

,♦« 

The  excitement  in  St.  Louis  over  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Collins,  who  was  discovered 
to  have  an  invisible  stain  of  negro  blood 
and  whose  husbanrl  therefore  repudiated 
her  and  her  infant  child,  led  to  very 
frxilish  artir»n  nu  the  j^art  of  half  a  dozen 
young  men  in  the  Christian  Brothers' 
College,  who  refused  to  receive  their 
fliplomas  if  a  colored  youth  was  allowed 
to  graduate  with  them.  They  had  for 
three  years  suffered  the  association  anrj 
their  action  was  belaterl.  The  jjrcsirlcnt 
was  firm,  anrl  we  ar(-  lilf-ascfl  that  The 
Wextcrn  IVnlcliman,  the  Catholic  jour- 
nal of  the  Archdirxrese,  supports  him. 
ThcHC  youth,  when  they  go  to  f^fjmc  to 
study  for  the  |)ri(sthrxKl,  will  have  black 
ncgrr^s  from  Dahomey  or  Zululand  in 
tlu-ir  classes.  The  Church  claims  to 
know  no  distinction  of  rare. 


Doubtless  the  Poet  Laureate  has  done 
his  duty  with  the  coronation,  altho  we 
have  not  seen  his  verses ;  but  another 
poet  of  a  similar  name,  Austin  Dobson, 
has  given  us  his  accustomed  ode  for  the 
occasion.  There  are  six  verses,  and  the 
rimes  run  from  one  verse  into  the  next. 
We  give  the  third,  which  continues  the 
aspiration  for  a  glorious  reign  : 

"That  our   State   'Dreadnought'   once   again 
May  cease  in  broken  seas  to  veer, 

And  shape  her  course  direct  and  plain, 
With  Thee  to  steer." 

The  steersman  is  George  V  and  not  the 

Divine    Being,   and   none   of  the  verses 

reach    a    lyrical    quality.      Probably    the 

other  Austin  would  do  better. 

The  commission  plan  of  city  govern- 
ment has  a  hard  struggle  for  acceptance 
in  cities  in  which  the  bosses  have  a 
strong  organization.  Such  is  the  case  in 
Hoboken,  X.  J.,  where  last  week  the 
business  and  professional  men  strongly 
favored  it,  but  it  was  defeated  over- 
whelmingly by  the  votes  of  the  adher- 
ents of  the  two  political  organizations. 
The  police  and  the  firemen  opposed  il — 
and  they  understand  politics — because 
they  feared  a  commission  government 
might  reduce  their  pay.  In  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  the  commission  plan  was 
also  rejected  by  a  similar  majority. 

It  is  good  news  that  only  minor  de- 
tails remain  for  the  final  formulation  of 
the  general  arbitration  treaty  W'ith  Great 
liritain.  The  important  thing  is  that  the 
treaty  as  now  being  drawn  u]),  after  hav- 
ing l)een  submitted  to  London,  includes 
in  the  list  (jf  arbitral  controversies  those 
of  vital  interest  and  national  honor.  The 
rights  of  the  Senate  are  ])reserved  by 
granting  to  the  Senate  the  right  to  jiass 
upon  the  protocol  or  statement  of  the 
questions  at  issue. 

\n  this  country  we  expect  to  i)ay  to  oiu" 
gas  companies  as  much  as  $i  per  thou- 
sand feet.  In  r>irmingli,'im,  I'.ngland,  it 
ran  be  had  for  a  half  that  anu)imt ;  bit 
there  the  city  owns  and  operates  the  gas 
plant,  which  contributed  $308,012  to  the 
rcdurlion  of  taxation.  But  I'irmingham 
owns  and  operates  the  gas,  street  rail 
way,  electric  supply  and  water  services, 
anri  they  contribute  $443,012  to  the  relief 
of  taxation.      Why  not  here? 


I  n  sur an  ce 


Fire   Company's    BuiKling  and  finest  office  buildings   in  downtown 

The  Continental   Insurance  Company,  New  York.    The  structure  will  be  erecl- 

for    many    years    located    at    46    Cedar  ed  bv  the  Fire  Companies  lUiildinj^^  Cor- 

street,  New  York,  will  move  into  a  new  poration,   controlled   by   the   Continental 
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THE    NEW    CONTINENTAL    INSURANCE    COMPANY    BUILDING. 
80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 


buildini^   on    April    I,    1912.      The    new  and  the  Fidelity-Phenix  Insurance  Com- 

building,  which  is  to  be  known  as  Eig-hty  jianies.     The  contract  lias  been  given  to 

Maiden  Lane,  will  be  one  of  the  largest  the    Thompson-Starrett     Company    and 
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work  is  already  well  under  way.  The 
cost  will  be  approximately  $3,000,000. 
exclusive  of  the  price  of  the  ground. 

The  building  is  to  extend  from  Maiden 
Lane  to  Cedar  street,  and  will  include  the 
street  numbers  from  78  to  88  Maiden 
Lane  and  from  13  to  2J  Cedar  street, 
with  a  frontage  of  143  feet  on  Maiden 
Lane  and  173  feet  on  Cedar  street.  The 
total  area  of  the  plot  is  20.500  square 
feet.  The  rentable  area  of  the  floors  will 
vary  from  13,000  feet  to  over  16.000  feet, 
according  to  the  subdivisions.  This  will 
give  Eighty  Maiden  Lane  a  rank  as  one 
of  the  largest  downtown  office  buildings 
in  floor  area. 

The  structure  will  contain  700.000 
enameled  bricks,  and  5.000.000  common 
bricks.  The  building  will  have  32  miles 
of  electric  conduits,  10  miles  of  heating 
and  plumbing  pipes,  50.000  square  feet 
of  marble  floors,  10,000  square  feet  of 
marble  staircase,  2.000  windows  and 
75,000  square  feet  of  glass.  It  will  be 
illuminated  by  more  than   10.000  lig^hts. 

Eightv  Maiden  Lane,  which  has  been 
designed  by  D.  H.  Rurnham  &  Co., 
architects,  of  Chicacjo.  will  be  as  archi- 
tecturally attractive  as  it  is  practical  to 
make  a  modern  office  buiklin"^.  The 
base  of  the  biu'lding  will  be  of  Bedford 
limestone,  anrl  all  the  exterior  walls  will 
be  faced  with  cream  colored  enameled 
bricks.  The  r)rnamentatir)n  will  be  terra 
rotta  with  an  enameled  surface.  A  hall 
will  run  thru  the  building  from  Maiden 
Lane  to  C'-f1ar  street,  connecting  the  two 
cntrancfs.  There  will  be  six  express  and 
six  local  elevators.  The  buildine  when 
completed  will  be  308  feet  in  bight,  a'ld 
will  contain  Iwcntv-four  stories.  .Ml  the 
f^j'indations  gr,  \(^  bed  rock,  which  is  be- 
tween .50  and  60  feet  below  the  street 
level. 

Tin:  rViutinental  Insurance  Company 
was  fcMmded  in  185^.  The  premimns  re- 
ceived since  the  organization  of  the  crtm 
I»anv  atnount  to  over  %\\2Sy(^X)riirt,  and 
the  losses  paid  to  over  .$75.''J<'/j.rxx^).  Th  • 
present  raT)ital  is  .$2.or)oooo.  and  the  net 
stirnlns  .$[3,046,478.  which  is  the  largest 
of  anv  American  fire  insurance  company. 
The  Fidelity-Plienix  Insurance  Com- 
Tianv,  which  is  a  consolidation  r»f  the 
[•"idclity  Tnsiiratire  rr)inpanv  and  the 
F'fienix  Tnstiran'c  f'r.mpany  rjf  nrr)f)k 
lyn.  has  received  in  premiums  $187,00^;,- 


000,  and  paid  in  losses  $94,000,000.  The 
present  capital  is  $2,500,000  and  the  net 
surplus  $3,385,745.  Llenry  Evans  i? 
president  of  both  companies. 

From  England  comes  a  report  of 
curious  claims  put  in  for  accidents.  We 
select  a  few  from  the  list : 

Cow,  whisking  her  tail,  causes  injury  to 
milkmaid's  eye. 

Bell-ringer  ruptured  during  ringing  of  wed- 
ding bells. 

Barmaid  severely  hit  by  flying  cork. 

Nurse's  finger  bitten  by  toy  dog. 

,\gricultural  laborer  stung  by  a  bee. 

I\Ian-servant  sprained  leg  thru  stamping  on 
rat. 

Doniestic,  fetching  coal  out  of  cellar,  col- 
lapsed from  fear  caused  by  silent  appearance 
of  washerwoman  and  broke  her  arm. 

Parlormaid,  walking  across  lawn  to  fetch 
in  garden  chair,  slipped  and  sprained  her  back. 

Coachman,  proceeding  from  stable,  struck 
on  face  by  master's  slipper,  intended  for  a 
singing  cat. 

Cook,  breaking  coal,  piece  went  down  her 
throat. 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany will  hereafter  limit  the  acceptance 
of  new  insurance  on  an  individual  life  to 
a  maximum  of  $100,000  within  any 
twelve  months  period,  with  smaller  limits 
for  impaired  risks,  female  risks,  hazard- 
ous occupations,  and  risks  on  ages  over 
fifty-five.  These  limitations  have  been 
in  finxe  t'l  a  certain  extent  before,  but 
from  now  on  will  be  strictly  followed 
without  exception. 

After  considerable  litigation  and  dis- 
cussion the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  has  finally  been  granted  ])er- 
nn's>ion  to  construct  a  tuberculosis  sani- 
lariinn  in  .Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  This 
worthy  object  should  have  been  ap- 
l)roved  by  the  State  authorities  long  ago. 
and  it  does  not  reflect  credit  on  thiiii 
that  they  should  have  hloekcd  so  hene- 
liciai  a  plan. 

Tmk     Rochester     ( 'Iiamlnr     of     (^)m 
merce  calls  attention  to  the  fa<-l  that  "rdl 
fires  are  the  .same  size  at  the  start."    The 
great  Chicago  fire  was  started  by  ;i  cow 
kicking  over  a  lamp. 

ArroRDiXf,  to  the  Stale  I'ire  Marshal 
there  were  '2.^)^).\  fires  in  ( 'omiecticut  last 
vear.  r)f  this  total  Tx;  were  allegecj  to 
be  of  incendiary  origin. 


Financial 


Hank  Safeguards   Attackeil 

TiiK  present  Lej^islature  of  New 
V'ltrU  has  not  made  a  j^otxl  record,  and 
amoiij;  its  sliortcoiniiij^s  arc  bills,  passed 
or  favorably  considered,  weakening  the 
safcj,aiards  of  banking;.  With  the  help 
of  (lovernor  Dix  a  law  has  been  enacted 
which  reduces  the  re(juircd  cash  reserve 
of  State  banks  by  virtually  allovvinj^  them 
to  substitute  bonds  for  a  part  of  it. 
There  is  now  pending-  a  more  pernicious 
proposition.  These  bad  bankinj^^  bills  arc 
the  work  of  a  Tammany  Senator, 
Thomas  F.  Grady,  the  least  worthy  of  all 
the  Lcg'islature's  members.  The  bill  now 
under  consideration  jiractically  forbids 
State  banks  and  trust  companies  to  enter 
the  New  York  City  Clearinf;^  House  As- 
sociation. There  has  recently  been  a 
movement  for  the  admission  of  trust 
companies  to  the  association,  and  seven- 
teen of  them,  with  $420,000,000  of  de- 
posits, have  become  members.  Amonj^' 
the  older  members  are  sixteen  State 
banks,  whose  deposits  amount  to  $240.- 
000,000.  The  requirements  of  the  asso- 
ciation concerning-  cash  reserve  are  more 
severe  than  those  of  the  State  law,  but 
they  are  not  excessive,  and  the  admitted 
State  banks  and  trust  companies  have 
willingly  conformed  to  them.  Grady's 
latest  bill  forbids  any  State  bank  or  trust 
company  to  be  a  member  of  any  associa- 
tion whose  reserve  requirements  are 
greater  than  those  of  the  State  law.  The 
(juality  of  this  unworthy  legislator  is  in- 
dicated by  his  remark  that  the  Clearing 
H<5use  Association  is  "a  gang  of  high- 
waymen." The  State  institutions  which 
are  in  the  association  have  adojited  reso- 
lutions declaring  that  the  only  purpose 
of  the  reserve  reauirements  is  to  safe- 
guard deposits  and  promote  conservative 
banking.     And  this,  of  course,  is  true. 

Tlie  grand  record  of  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  Association  as  a  safctv 
agencv  in  time  of  peril  is  known  to  all 
intelligent  and  fair-minded  Americans. 
Admission  of  the  trust  companies  was  to 
be  desired,  in  the  interest  of  the  dei^osit- 
ing  public  and  for  the  strengthening  of 
the   entire  banking   fabric.      Our   latest 


panic  >^howed  the  need  of  the  reserve 
conditions  which  the  association  imposes. 
The  influence  of  all  who  desire  ample 
pioteclion  for  depositors  should  be  ex- 
erted to  prevent  the  enactment  of  this 
Grady  bill. 

Reichmann  Found  (Guilty 

JosKi'ii  B.  Riacii.MANN,  formerly 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  Com- 
pany, was  foinid  guilty  in  this  city,  last 
week,  of  making  a  fraudulent  report  to 
the  State's  Bankings  Department,  and 
was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  four  and 
one-half  months  in  the  ])enltcntiary.  The 
investigation  showed  that  the  conduct  of 
the  trust  company,  under  Reichmann's 
direction,  was  characterized  by  many 
kinds  of  ol)jcctionable  banking.  All  who 
desire  that  the  banking  institutions  of 
New  York  shall  be  clean  should  rejoice 
over  this  enforcement  of  a  good  law. 

Jl 

. . .  .The  Government  closed  the  fiscal 
year  with  a  surplus  of  $28,000,000. 

.....More  than  half  of  the  625,000 
miles  of  steam  railroad  in  the  world  are 
in  North  America. 

....  It  is  expected  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  will  accjuire  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  Eric  road. 

.  . .  .Increase  in  the  number  of  orders 
from  many  sources  has  caused  improve- 
ment in  the  steel  business. 

....Dividend  and  interest  disburse- 
ments this  month,  as  compiled  by  the 
lonrnal  of  Commerce,  arc  $233.739.7.^0. 
against  $212,871,833  a  year  ago. 

....The  National  City  Bank  has  de- 
cided to  form  a  sid)sidiary  security  com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  which 
will  be  supplied  bv  a  cash  dividend  of  40 
per  cent,  on  the  bank's  stock. 

...  .In  1910  we  imported  264.000,000 
pounds  of  wool  and  produced  32 r, 000.- 
000  at  home.  ~  In  the  last  ten  years  im- 
ports were  1,932.000,000  pounds,  vaUied 
at  $324.ooo,(X)o.  and  the  home  product 
was  3,051.000.000  pounds,  worth  $6()7,- 
000,000. 
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_.  .  .  .  It  is  now  expected  that  a 
Reciprocity  in      ^^^j    ^.^^^    ^J^   ^^^    ^^^^^_ 

the  Senate  ,-  .  „„„„ 
dian  reciprocity  agree- 
ment will  be  reached  in  the  Senate  be- 
fore August  15.  and  that  the  bill  (as  it 
came  from  the  House  J  will  be  passed 
without  amendment.  .  On  the  8th  there 
w^as  a  significant  test.  By  a  vote  of  32 
to  14  the  Senate  rejected  Mr.  Cummins 's 
amendment  putting  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts on  the  free  list,  and  unanimous  con- 
sent was  obtained  for  a  vote  on  the  loth 
upon  his  other  amendments.  In  this 
test,  20  Democrats  and  12  Republicans 
were  counted  in  the  negative.  Voting 
for  the  amendment  were  Messrs.  Bailey, 
Simmons  and  Thornton  (Democrats  op- 
posed to  reciprocity) ;  Sutherland  and 
Clark,  regular  Republicans ;  and  nine  in- 
surgents. The  most  important  amend- 
ments to  be  acted  upon  after  the  loth 
are  those  of  Mr.  Bristow,  relating  to 
sugar,  and  an  extensive  program  of  revi- 
sion proposed  by  Mr.  I^  Follette,  in  sup- 
port of  which  he  will  speak  for  three  or 
four  days.  It  is  plain  that  all  will  be  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  alxjut  2  to  i.  The 
Senate  will  meet  hereafter  at  11  a.  m., 
instead  of  at  noon,  and  some  time  will 
thus  be  gained.  Mr.  Penrose  told  the 
President  last  week  that  adjournment 
might  be  reached  by  August  i,  and  that 
the  reciprocity  bill  was  safe.  So  confi- 
dent of  its  passage  are  the  Treasury  offi- 
cers that  they  arc  beginning  to  work 
upon  the  new  regulations  which  reci- 
procity   will    rerinire. In    l;i-<t    week's 

debate  Mr.  Cummins  finisjicd  his  long 
speech.  Mr,  Fiurton,  defending  the 
agreement,  reminded  Mr.  Cummins  that 
in  1904,  in  a  j^nblic  address,  lie  had  ad- 
vocated rrrijjrority  with  Canada  and  had 
said   that   the    ffirmcrs   of    Iowa    would 


suffer  no  more  from  the  free  admission 
of  Canadian  products  than  from  the 
competition  of  adjoining  States.  He 
also  showed  that,  in  the  tariff  debate  of 
1909,  Mr.  Nelson  (now  opposing  reci- 
procity because  of  the  proposed  free 
admission  of  grain)  had  said: 

"The  protective  duty  on  wheat  up  to  this 
time  has  been  of  no  earthly  value  to  the  wheat 
farmer.  As  long  as  we  export  wheat,  the 
price  is  fixed  Ly  the  Liverpool  price." 

He  also  pointed  out  that  in  the  same  de- 
bate Mr.  La  Follette  had  said : 

'  The  only  benefit  the  agriculturist  receives 
from  Lhe  tarifif  is  in  the  duty  on  wool  and  the 
duty  on  barley,  except  an  indirect  benefit 
gained  by  feeding  the  people  employed  in  pro- 
tected manufactures." 

Mr.  Burton's  own  opinion  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  substantial  advantage  to  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  from  the  tariff  has  not 
been  derived  from  duties  imposed  directly 
upon  their  products,  but  rather  from  the 
growth  of  an  enormous  industrial  population 
and  the  multitude  of  professional  and  other 
classes  dependent  upon  the  industrial  popula- 
tion." 

Mr.  Cronna,  like  Mr.  Cummins,  held 
that  the  President  had  exceeded  his  con- 
stitiuional     powers    in    negotiating    the 

agreement. Speaking  in  Indianapolis 

on  the  4th,  President  fa  ft  defended  the 
agreement,  answering  the  arguments  of 
tliose  who  assert  that  it  is  not  in  accord 
with  sound  Rcijublican  doctrine.  Said 
he: 

"The  Kciniblican  iiartyin  its  last  national 
platform  declared  in  favor  of  tarilT  duti'"s 
which  would  measure  only  the  difference  in 
liic  cost  of  production  of  articles  here  and  of 
articles  abroad.  In  other  words,  the  sound 
UcjMibliran  doctrine  has  l)e(ome  the  imposi- 
tion of  finties  only  where  the  conditions  are 
naturally  luicqual  and  where  duties  arc  neces- 
><arv  in  orfler  tn  enable  our  manufacturers 
and   other   ()rodiuers   to  meet    on   a   level    the 
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comiiclition  of  foreign  itioducers.  1  he  Cana- 
dian reciprocity  ayrti-nifnt  which  has  liccn 
made  siiiiares  exactly   vith   this  doctrine." 

He  pointed  to  the  acts  and  utterances  of 
Mr.  IJlaine  and  President  McKiidey  in 
favor  of  reciprocity.  1  lie  pemling 
agreement,  he  said,  would  not  rechice  the 
cost  of  hving  greatly,  if  at  all,  hut  it 
would  steady  prices  and  make  it  more 
ditticult  to  corner  footl. The  Demo- 
cratic hill  for  a  revision  of  the  cotton 
goods  schedule  is  not  yet  ready  for 
caticus  action.  It  is  said  that  it  reduces 
duties  by  about  one-half.  Senator  Bris- 
tow  says  he  will  never  consent  to  atl- 
journment  until  the  duties  on  cotton 
goods,  wiH>len  goods,  steel,  sugar,  lead, 
rubber  and  all  Trust-controlled  products 
have  been  reduced. 

J* 

Secretary  Knox  and  Am- 
bassador Bryce  signed,  on 
the  6th,  the  schedules  re- 
lating to  certain  pecuniary  claims,  some 
of  them  quite  old,  and  to  the  terms  on 
which  they  are  to  be  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration, in  accordance  with  a  special 
agreement.  This  will  be  the  second  resort 
to  arbitration  under  the  treaty  of  1906. 
The  first  related  to  the  fisheries  dispute. 
The  Secretary  and  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor also  conferred  with  respect  to  the 
phraseology  of  the  proposed  new  and 
broad  treaty  of  arbitration,  which  is  so 
nearly  completed  that  the  President  is 
confident  he  will  be  able  to  lay  it  before 
the  Senate  before  the  end  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  same  day  the  British 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Afifairs  said  there 
was  every  prospect  that  the  treaty  would 
soon  be  signed.  "I  believe,"  said  he, 
"that  the  United  States  Government  and 
ourselves  are  now  in  substantial  agree- 
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the    details. "- 
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dressing  the  Christian  Endeavor  conven- 
tion at  Atlantic  City  on  the  7th,  Presi- 
dent Taft  referred  as  follows  to  the  nego- 
tiations : 

"I  am  glad  to  say  that  today  we  have 
reached  such  a  point  in  the  negotiations  for  a 
treaty  of  universal  arbitration  with  one  of  the 
great  European  powers  that  we  can  conl'ident- 
ly  predict  the  signing  of  a  satisfactory  treaty. 
The  arbitration  treaty  heretofore  with  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries  has  e.\cepted  from 
the  causes  which  may  be  arbitrated  those 
which  involved  the  vital  interests  of  either 
party  or  its  honor.      The  treaty  which  we  arc 


now  closing  with  (ireal  Britain  eliminates 
these  excti»tions  and  provides  that  ail  (jues- 
lions  of  international  concern  of  a  justiliable 
character  shall  lie  submitted  to  the  arbitration 
III  an  impartial  tribimal.  1  am  exceedingly 
liiipelul  that  other  countries  besides  (ireat 
llntain  will  accept  the  form  of  the  treaty,' or 
one  like  it,  and  that  we  may  have  half  a  dozen 
of  the  treaties  with  the  I'.uropean  countries 
looking  toward  arbitration  of  international 
ditlerenc<'s.  This  will  not  abolish  war,  but 
it  will  provide  a  most  effective  and  forcible 
instrument   for  avoiding  it  in  many  cases." 

lie  explained  that  the  agreement,  instead 
of  making  arbitration  necessary,  inter- 
posed mediation  for  a  year,  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  adjusting  the  differences  in 
that  way,  without  a  resort  to  judicial  ac- 
tion. Speaking  at  Marion,  Ind.,  on  the 
3rd,  he  answered  the  recently  published 
argument  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  against  any 
treaty  reqtiiring  arbitration  for  questions 

of    national    honor. At    Washington, 

on  the  7th,  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of 
the  International  Seal  Conference,  rep- 
resentatives of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Ja- 
pan and  the  United  States  signed  a  treaty 
which  prohibits  pelagic  sealing  in  the 
North  Pacific  and  in  the  Seas  of  Bering, 
Okhotsk,  Kamchatka  and  Japan  for  fif- 
teen years.  It  also  forbids  the  hunting 
of  sea  otters  on  the  high  seas,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  maintenance  of  a  patrol. 

Senator  Newlands  in- 
Washington  Notes     troduced,    last    week, 

a  bill  creating  an 
Interstate  Trade  Commission,  of  five 
members,  for  the  control  of  industrial 
corporations  or  Trusts.  It  relates  only 
to  corporations  whose  annual  receipts  ex- 
ceed $5,000,000.  These  would  be  required 
to  make  frequent  statements  as  to  capi- 
talization and  operation,  and  to  be  regis- 
tered. The  commission  would  not  be 
empowered  to  fix  prices,  but  would  be 
authorized  to  cancel  registration  as  a 
punishment  for  improper  financial  or- 
ganization, unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion, the  acceptance  of  freight  rebates 
and  certain  other  offenses,  and  also  to 
restrain  the  offending  corporation  from 
engaging  in  interstate  trade.  It  is  said 
that  this  bill  is  regarded  with  favor  b\ 
some  persons  connected  with  the  Admin- 
istration, and  that  it  represents  the  views 
of  a  luimber  of  legislators  who  are  con- 
vinced tl.at  eventually  there  must  be  such 
a   commission. The    Interstate   Com- 
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nieroc  Commission,  on  the  ist,  ordered, 
on  its  own  motion,  a  sweeping  investiga- 
tion of  all  the  express  companies,  their 
rates,  practices,  revenues,  etc.  On  the 
preceding  day  nearly  all  the  companies 

had  filed  schedules  of  reduced  rates. 

A  House  committee  is  making  inquiry 
concerning  the  withdrawal  from  a  forest 
reserve,  in  July,  1910,  by  President  Taft, 
of  12,800  acres  of  public  land,  largely 
waterfront,  on  Controller  Bay,  Alaska, 
and  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  land  by  entries  filed 
by  R.  S.  Ryan,  said  to  be  an  agent  of  the 
Guggenheim  Syndicate.  The  land  in 
question  is  the  only  property  available 
for  the  harbor  terminus  of  a  railroad 
giving  access  to  the  great  coal  fields. 
Ryan  says  his  action  had  no  relation  to 
the  Guggenheim  syndicate.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  connect  Charles  P. 
Taft  and  ex-Secretary  Ballinger  with  the 
transaction.  At  the  White  House  it  is 
said  that  Charles  P.  Taft  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  it,  and  ex-Secretary  Ballinger  re- 
marks that  the  order  opening  the  land 
for  entry  was  issued  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Pinchot's  Forestry 
iiureau. 

The  Condition  ^^^'^  '^  ""''^^^  ^"  C"'^^' 
of  Cuba  ^"^,  '^  r'^"  reported  last 
week  that  an  uprismg 
against  the  Government  was  at  hand. 
Newspapers  representing  the  Opposition 
say  that  a  revolt  is  impending.  The  dis- 
turbance is  due  in  part  to  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  President  Gomez.  A  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  recently  introduced 
a  resolution  providing  for  an  investiga- 
tion by  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  President 
had  acquirerl  a  large  fortune  since  taking 
office.  This  was  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent's payment  of  $135,000  for  a  site  on 
which,  it  was  announced,  he  was  about 
to  erect  a  costly  mansion.  It  was  recalled 
that  just  before  he  became  FVesident  he 
had  asserted  in  court  that  he  had  no  as- 
sets except  $Hfj,cxx)  of  debts.  The  reso- 
lution of  inquiry  caused  the  President  to 
publish  last  week  an  inventrjry  of  his 
pr;sse->sions,  inrlirating  that  he  harl  only 
a  very  small  fortune  Owing  to  reports 
of  disaffectirm  in  tli(-  Rural  (/{niu],  he 
railed  out  the  ffavana  garrison  at  mifl- 
night  (,n  the  7th  and  statif^nefl  these  sol- 


diers around  his  palace  for  a  time.  Then 
they  returned  to  their  quarters. Brig- 
adier General  Bixbv,  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  our  Army,  who  is  in  Havana,  says  that 
the  wrecking  of  the  "Maine"  was  caused 
directly  by  the  explosion  of  her  maga- 
zines, and  that  it  never  can  be  ascertained 
whether  this  explosion  was  due  to  an  ex- 
ternal torpedo  or  mine. A  joint  note 

has  been  sent  to  Hayti  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Germany,  France  and  Italy,  asking 
for  an  adjustment  of  the  long  pending 
claims  of  their  citizens  within  three 
months,  or  the  submission  of  these  claims 

to   arbitration. In   the   northern   part 

of  Havti.  revolutionists  have  taken  pos- 
session of  several  cities. 

^    ,  ,,  Cipnano  Castro,  for- 

Castro  on  the  ^ ,        t-.       •  1     V        r 

TT  1       T3     J       merly     President     of 

Venezuelan  Border    .r  1       1       1    1    • 

Venezuela,  landed  ni 

disguise  on  the  5th  at  Castilletas,  on  the 
Goajiri    peninsula    in    Colombia,    about 
twenty  nu'les  from  the  Venezuelan  bound- 
ary, having  eluded  all  the  detectives  and 
patrolling  ships  that  had  been  in  search 
of   him    since   he    left   his   home   in   the 
Canary  Islands.     It  is  said  that  he  came 
to  Castilletas  from  Colon.     On  the  8th 
it  was  reported  that  he  had  already  as- 
sembled more  than  1,000  soldiers,  giving 
thtm  arms  which  had  been  brought  from 
C'ubn.      President  Gomez  sent  troops  in 
the  direction  of  Castro's  camp  and  caused 
the   arrest   of   several    pronu'nent   Vene- 
zuelans, one  of  these  being  General  Jorge 
Pello.    Dispatches  from  Caracas  say  that 
Castro  has  $7,000,000  in  a  bank  at  Paris 
and  is  supported  by  moneyed  men  in  Eu- 
rope.    These  dispatches  also  express  the 
opinion  that  he  will  overthrow  the  Goiriez 
Government.       Prominent     officials     sav 
privately,  it  is  added,  that  his  restoration 
to  power  can  1)C  prevented  only  by  for- 
eign   intervention. Venezuela's    cele- 
bration   of   the   centennial    of   her   inde- 
peuflence  cnderl  on  the  r.th  with  a  ban- 
f|uet  and  ball  at  the  palace.     The  Bolivar 
Memorial   Congress  has  been  in  session 
at   Caracas,  with   delegates   rci)resenting 
Peru,    Bf)Iivia.    Ecuadf)r.    Colombia    and 
V^encziicla.      Their  object   is   to   make   .1 
closer      jiolitical      luu'ou.  Venezuela'-. 
C'tngress   has  approved   (he   great   fifty- 
year  concession  lo  ,-i  river  and  coast  navi- 
gation   company.       If    grants    exclusive 
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rij^lil^  oil  all  lakes  and  rivers,  lugellier 
with  tlie  exploilatictn  aiul  colonization  ol 
the  Amazon  territory.- — In  January 
last,  Colonel  Jara,  then  Minister  ol  War. 
drove  President  Gondra,  of  i'araguay, 
from  office  and  became  ruler  of  the  coun- 
try. ( )n  the  5th  inst.  he  proclaimed  a 
dictalorslii]),  supprest  four  or  five  news- 
papers and  caused  the  arrest  of  several 
members  of  Congress.  ( )n  the  6th  the 
garri-,on  at  the  cai)ital  revolted  and 
placetl  him  in  prison.  Whereupon  he  re- 
signed and  Congress  elected  Liberato 
Rojas,  President  of  the  Senate,  to  serve 
as  President,  pending  a  national  election. 

In  Salvador,  Dr.  Dardano,  an  asso- 

•■iate  of  ex-President  Alfaro,  has  been 
arrested  for  being  concerned  in  a  revolu- 
lionary  plot.  Arms,  ammunition  and 
lx>nibs  were  found  in  his  home.  He  con- 
fesses that  he  at  first  intended  to  use 
them  against  the  Government  of  Presi- 
dent .\raujo,  but  says  he  abandoned  the 
project    .some    time   ago,    seeing   that    it 

could  not  be  successful. It  is  said  at 

Washington  that  the  treaty  concerning 
the  loan  to  Honduras  is  dead  for  the 
present  session,  altho  the  President  has 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  special  message 
earnestly  recommending  that  it  be  rati- 
fied. He  does  not  oppose  discussion  of 
the  question  in  open  Senate,  and  would 
be  glad  to  see  both  the  treaty  and  the 
loan  contract  with  the  Morgan  syndicate 
made  public. 

Madero  asks  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  Mexican 
States  to  co-operate  with 
the  central  Government  in  a  comprehen- 
sive project  for  irrigation,  in  order  that 
large  tracts  of  waste  land  may  be  re- 
claimed. He  would  have  those  confined 
in  jails  and  penitentiaries  employed,  at 
low  wages,  in  constructing  the  needed 
■dams  and  canals,  and  he  desires  that  the 
work  shall  be  undertaken  without  delay. 
It  is  understood  that  he  intends  to  nego- 
tiate two  loans  abroad,  one  to  pay  the 
war  debt  and  the  other  for  railroad  con- 
struction. An  order  on  the  Treasury  has 
been  issued  for  the  payment  of  $320,000 
to  his  brother  Gustavo,  to  reimburse  hini 
for  money  spent  in  support  of  the  revo- 
lution. There  is  to  be  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  charge  of  P^marito  Garcia  that  Joa- 
quin Casasus  was  sent  to  Washington  as 
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a  ^peclal  anibassadi^r  by  l.imanlour, 
C  reel  and  otherb,  to  ask  for  military 
intervention.      Casasus,    who    is    not    in 

Mexico,   may  be  tried    for  treason. 

There  was  but  little  disorder  last  week. 
In  Michoacan,  two  bodies  of  Maderist 
soldiers  (juarreled  and  eight  men  were 
killed.  In  Tnrreon,  l""ederal  soldiers  killed 
a  captain  and  were  helped  by  Maderists 
to  escape  to  the  hills.  l"\'deral  troops  were 
sent  to  subdue  200  Magonists  who  were 

looting     ranches     in     Coahuila. The 

revolution  has  been  followed  by  many 
labor  strikes,  workingmen  (who  were  in 
s)inpathy  with  the  revolt)  being  disap 
pointed  because  the  fall  of  Diaz  did  not 
increase  their  wages.  On  the  2d,  in  the 
mining  district  of  Mapimi,  45  miles 
northwest  of  Torreon,  11,000  men  went 
on  strike  for  an  increase  ranging  from 
30  to  100  per  cent.  On  the  follcjwing 
day  the  street  railways  of  the  capital 
were  tied  up  by  a  strike,  the  men  asking- 
for  an  addition  of  25  to  150  per  cent. 
There  was  much  disorder.  On  the  6th, 
in  suppressing  a  strike  riot,  the  police 
killed  six  men.  A  car  was  smashed  in 
which  the  Governor  of  the  district  was 
riding.  On  the  7th,  the  men  went  back 
to  work,  accepting  an  ollered  increase  of 
3  cents  an  hour.  Strikes  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  were  reported.  At  Vera 
Cruz  the  stevedores  quit  work.  A  strike 
of  employees  of  the  National  Railways 
was  expected.  The  natives  object  to  the 
employment  of  American  conductors  and 
engineers,  and  in  a  convention  they  have 
protested  against  the  use  of  the  English 
language  in  train  orders. 

The  bill  limiting  the 
The  Veto  Bill  powers  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament  has 
passed  thru  the  committee  stage  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  will  be  voted  on 
July  13.  A  large  number  of  amend- 
ments were  proposed,  but  only  a  few 
were  adopted,  and  probably  none  of 
these  will  be  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The- most  important  amendments 
were  those  of  Lord  Lansdowne.  provid- 
ing for  a  special  referendum  before  the 
King  can  be  asked  to  assent  to  any  bill 
"(a)  which  atTects  the  existence  of  the 
Crown  or  the  Protestant  snccossion  thereto ; 
or 

"(b)    which    establishes    a    national    Parlia- 
ment  or  a   national  Council  in  Ireland.  Scot- 
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land,   \\  ales,  or  JCngland  with  legislative  pow 
ers  therein ;  or 

"(c)  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  and  which  in  their  opinion  raises 
an  issue  of  great  gravity  upon  which  the 
judgment  of  the  country  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently ascertained." 

This,  it  was  argued  by  the  Opposition, 
was  the  bare  minimum  required  to  main- 
tain a  twQ-chamber  constitution,  and 
without  such  safeguards,  the  Crown, 
the  Church  and  the  liberty  of  every  insti- 
tution of  the  country  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  temporary  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  might  be 
representative  of  a  minority  of  the  elec- 
tors. Lord  Morley  replied  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  possibly  accept  the 
amendments  and  declared  that  the  ques- 
tion of  home  rule  was  plainly  put  before 
the  people  in  the  last  election  and  re- 
ceived their  approval.  Two  of  the  Lib- 
eral members.  Lords  Weardale  and 
Courtney,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  referen- 
dum. The  Lansdowne  amendments  were 
passed  in  committee  of  the  whole  by  253 
to  46.  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  when 
a  question  involving  their  j)rerogatives 
was  being  considered,  fewer  than  hnlf 
of  the  Lords  were  in  attendance.  The 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Lower  House  re- 
quires the  House  of  Lords  to  pass  any 
money  bill  without  amendment  within  a 
month  after  receiving  it,  and  makes  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  sole 
judge  of  what  bills  are  money  bills.  This 
was  amended  to  leave  the  decision  as  to 
the  character  of  the  bills  tn  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  six.  This  also  the  Government 
refused  to  accept.  An  amendment  pro- 
posed by  I>jrd  N'ewton,  providing  that 
no  bill  for  the  further  limitation  of  the 
legislative  powers  of  the  House  of  I.ords 
shall  be  introduced  until  after  another 
general  election,  met  with  a  more  favor- 
able reception  from  the  Cloveniment.  anrj 
may  possibly  serve  as  a  basis  of  coiufiro- 
mise.  It  is  freely  acknowledgcfl  by  the 
Unionists  that  they  have  no  chance  now 
in  an  clertion.  and  they  have  no  wish  to 
force  the  ''iovcrnment  to  the  extremity 
of  creating  SfCtr,  Libfr;il  peers. 

't 

'1  he  first  visit  made  by  the 

Kinsj  George    ^^.^^,1^  crowiurj  Kjn^  in  his 

in  Ireland      prf>gress  thru  his  kingdom 

was  to  Ireland.     The-  royal  f;itnilv  in  the 

«arhf    "\'irf(»ria    and     Mlnrt"    entfrcrj 


-Kingstown  harbor  July  7  and  proceeded 
on  the  following  day  to  Dublin.  The 
Nationalists  tried  to  prevent  the  King's 
receiving  either  an  official  or  a  popular 
welcome  but  were  successful  only  as  re- 
gards the  former.  The  Corporation  of 
Dublin  refused  to  pass  a  resolution  of 
welcome  or  to  permit  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
meet  the  King  officially  and  present  the 
keys  of  the  city.  Lord  Mayor  Parrel 
declared  that  he  would  nevertheless 
go  personally  to  greet  the  King  and  to 
thank  him  for  omitting  from  his  corona- 
tion oath  the  offensive  repudiation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  Thereupon  the 
Corporation  telegraphed  to  the  King  not 
to  receive  him  and  ordered  the  City 
treasurer  to  lock  up  the  insignia  of  office. 
As  a  further  precaution  the  official  stand 
on  the  bridge  at  the  entrance  to  the  city 
where  the  Mayor  would  have  delivered 
the  address  and  presented  the  kevs  was 
daubed  with  fresh  paint.  To  avoifl  dis- 
turbances Mr.  Parrel  did  not  attempt  an 
official  greeting  but  met  the  King 
informally  on  his  visit  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Science.  The  streets  were  heau- 
tifnlly  decorated  with  garlands  and  bunt- 
ing but  on  nationalist  houses  onlv  Irish 
anrl  American  flags  were  to  be  seen.  The 
municipal  buildings  of  Dublin  were  bare 
and  the  Pembroke  Town  Hall  bore 
nierelv  the  inscription  "Welcome.  We 
W  ant  Home  Rule."'  The  Sinn  Fein  So- 
ciety got  up  an  excursion  to  the  tomb  of 
the  Irish  revolutionisl.  Wolfe  Tone,  and 
sandwich  men  paraded  the  streets  bear- 
ing placards  calling  upon  the  people  to 
go  there  to  attend  a  meeting  of  protest 
in«^tead  of  remaining  in  town  to  greet  the 
King.  Nevertheless  the  streets  were 
sufficiently  crowded  and  the  crowds  suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic  whenever  the  ro\al 
p'irtv   nfiperired. 

r^^,       r^     ,.  ,       I  he    shii)i)ing    strike 
Other  English  •         ,,  ,    . 

Affairs  ^^'^'^    virtually   settled   on 

July  4  in  a  victory  for 
the  men.  The  shifHivvners  agreed  to  a 
recf>giiitif,ii  of  the  union  aiul  a  general 
arlvanre  of  ten  shillings  a  month  to  the 
seamen  anrl  a  rent  an  hour  more  to  the 
dockers  with  a  half  holiday  for  all.  The 
terms  ai)j)lv  to  non-imir)n  as  well  as 
'inirm  mm.  Any  rlispute  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  js  to  he  settled  bv  fli<> 
I'oard  of  Trade      Most  of  ihc  inen  weiil 
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hack  to  work  and  made  a  speedy  clear- 
ance of  tlie   vessels  that   had   heen   held 
up.      But   at    Manchester    12,000  carters 
are  still  out,  and  the  attempts  to  move 
the  carj^'oes   from  the  docks   resulted   in 
serious  riots.   Crowds  of  men  and  women 
attacked  the  wagons  and  threw  the  pro- 
duce  into  the  street.      The   police   vvhu 
were  trying  to  jirotcct  the  traffic  were  in 
many  cases  injured  In   the  hricks,  stones 
and  irt)u  ware  thrown  by  the  mob.     Re- 
inforcements of  police  to  the  numljer  uf 
300  have  been  sent  from  London  and  a 
scjuadron  of  cavalry  and  a  company  of 
infantry  have  been  ordered  ready  to  as- 
sist in  restoring  order. The  I'ost  Of- 
fice Department  is  to  take  over  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  business  of  the  National 
lelephone    Company,    which    comprises 
iX.ooo    emplo\ees    and    500,000    instru- 
ments.   The  property  will  be  acquired  by 
the  Government  on  what  is  called  in  this 
country  a  ''physical  valuation,"  the  jilant, 
lauds    and    buildings    bein;^    bought    at 
prices    fixt    by    the    Railway   and    Canal 
Commissioners  but  no  payment  made  for 
franchises    or    good    will.      The    present 
staff  of  employees,  high  and  low,  will  be 
taken  over  without  civil  service  examina- 
tion and  those  entitled  to  pensions  placed 
ou    the   pension    list   of   the   post   office. 
W'lien  the  question  of  the  purchase  came 
up  in    Parliament  the  opponents   of  the 
l^roject    raised    the   objection    that    Stnte 
management  would  check   progress  and 
invention  and  raise  the  cost  o.f  the  serv- 
ice.     They   called   attention   to   the    fact 
that    the    telephone    system    of    En'.jland 
had   been   developed  thru  private  initia- 
tive,   and    in    spite    of    the    impediments 
thrown  in  its  way  by  the  local  and  na- 
tional   authorities,    and    contrasted    the 
popular  and  elTicient  telephone  system  of 
the  United  States  with  the  poor  Govern- 
ment service  of   France.      Tn   renly   the 
Postmaster-General,      Herbert      Sanuiel. 
stated     that    the    telei)honc     department 
would  not  be  brought  under  the  routine 
and   regulations   of   the   post   office    and 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Government  would 
be  directed  to  the  equalization  of  rates 
and    the    extension    of    the    system,    for 
which  purpose  a  sum  of  $30,000,000  is 
to  be  devoted. In  discussing  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Imperial  Conference  we 
said    that    the    relation    between    Great 
I'ritaui   and   her  solf-govcrninQ"  colonies 


seemed  to  be  regarded  by  the  latter  more 
as  an  alliance  than  a  closer  unity.  The 
following  (|uotation  from  the  Melbourne 
.li^e  is  a  plain  spoken  statement  of  thi.s 
position : 

Tlie  ostiiitatioiis  confidence  trick  by  which 
-Mr.  As(|iiitli  is  supi)osed  to  have  told  the 
(lelej^ates  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  Admiral- 
ty and  the  War  Office  is  one  symptom 
amom^st  many  of  the  desire  of  the  hiiperial 
statesmen  to  commit  the  Dominions  to  hu- 
I  crial  control  in  war.  Hnt  Australia  has  too 
IukIi  a,  sense  of  iier  own  diffnity  and  autono- 
mous rights  to  be  taken  by  such  a  i)ait.  As 
an  integral  part  of  the  Empire  Australia 
stands  to  the  Empire  as  a  partner  in  peace 
and  war,  pledged  to  take  whatever  part  may 
seem  most  effective  for  the  general  safety 
wiliioul  in  the  smallest  degree  pledging  her- 
self to  hand  over  her  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
British  commanders.  We  occupy  the  same 
position  as  nations  in  ;m  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  to  one  another.  The  foe  of 
one  is  the  foe  of  both.  Roth  parties  concert 
for  the  common  good,  l)ut  neither  denudes 
itself  of  all  authority  in  deference  to  the 
other. 

The  air  race  around  the  cir- 
Aviation     cin't  of  the  capitals  of  France, 

P.elgium  and  England  was 
^\'on  by  the  French  lieutenant,  Conneau. 
His  total  time  for  the  course  of  nearly 
a  thousand  miles  is  58  hours  38  minutes, 
Garros  finished  second  with  62  hours  17 
minutes.  Pierre  \^edrincs,  who  was  the 
only  aviator  to  reach  the  goal  in  the 
Paris-Madrid  race  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
who  was  the  first  to  cross  the  channel 
going  and  coming  in  the  present  race, 
met  with  an  accident  at  Amiens  and  so 
came  in  fourth.  Altogether  eight  coiu- 
pletcd  the  circuit,  six  monoplanes  and 
two  biT)lanes.  One  of  the  latter  carried 
a  mechanician  besides  the  pilot.  .At 
Calais  crowds  sat  up  all  night  to  see  the 
fir«t  arrivals,  but  on  the  English  side 
there  were  only  five  or  six  persons  out. 

At    the    Mourmelon    field    Loridau 

broke  the  European  record  for  altitude 
by  attaining  a  bight  of  10,650  feet.  He 
came  down  in  T2  miu'itcs.  In  California 
Hoxcy,  just  before  his  fatal  accident, 
reached  an  altitude  of  over  tt,ooo  feet. 

_,     -_  The      ( icrman      gunlxnit 

The  Moroccan      ..,,      ^,        ..         ,  .  , 

.    .       ..  lantner,       which     was 

"^  '^  ^  '°        sent  to  .\gadir,  has  been 

re])laced   by  a  larger  vessel,   the  cruiser 

"I'crlin,"  of  ^,.2^0  tons  and  a  speed  of  J3 
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knots  an  hour.  The  French  press  takes 
the  situation  calmly.  The  German  press 
reiterates  that  the  placing  of  a  vessel  at 
that  port  does  not  indicate  any  hostile  in- 
tentions, but  is  merely  a  diplomatic  move 
to  urge  France  to  declare  her  intentions. 
The  English  press  asserts  that  Germany 
cannot  be  permitted  to  acquire  a  strategic 
position  like  Agadir.  which  commands 
the  transatlantic  trade  routes.  Premier 
Asquith  replied  to  a  question  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"Recent  events  have  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  by  the  Powers  most  interested  in 
Morocco.  I  can  say  little  at  this  stage,  but 
wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Gov- 
ernment considers  that  a  new  situation  has 
arisen  in  Morocco  in  which  it  is  possible  that 
future  developments  may  affect  British  inter- 
ests more  directly  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case. 

"We  are  confident  that  the  diplomatic  dis- 
cussion will  find  a  solution,  and  in  the  part 
which  we  will  take  in  it  we  shall  have  due 
regard  for  the  protection  of  those  interests 
and  the  fulfilment  of  our  treaty  obligations 
to  France." 

Germany  has  proposed  that  the  question 
be  made  the  subject  of  discussion  by 
pourparlers  between  the  Powers  most 
concerned,  France.  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Spain  and  Russia.  This  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  preferable  to  the  calling 
of  another  formal  conference  like  that  of 
Algcciras  in  icjc)6.  The  European  pa- 
l>crs  assume  th^t  the  Unitc-fl  .States  is  vi- 
tally interested,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  our 
''iovernment  will  take  that  view  of  it. 
The  act  of  Algeciras  was  signed  by  our 
representatives  .VI r.  White  and  Mr.  Gum- 
mere,  with  the  exprest  stifjulation  that  it 
difl  not  involve  our  participation  in  its 
enforcement  or  in  the  political  questions 
involved,  liut  in  case  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  rumor  that  Germany  is  to  be 
botight  oflF  by  being  periuittcfl  to  en- 
croach on  Liberia  the  I'nitcd  States 
wo'ilfl  floiibtless  have  sf^mething  to  say 
alK>ut  it.  The  conference  of  Algeciras 
stipulated  f>nly  for  equal  rf»nimcr(i'd  fa- 
cilities anrl  fair  treatment  of  the  Jews. 
Other  .African  fjuestions,  such  as  the 
Kongo  and  Kaiiu  run  bomularies  and  the 
projection  of  railroarK,  will  be  taken  up 
in  the  iK»iirparlcrs.  The  Spaniards  at 
Mkazar  ( \'.\  Ksar)  have  seized  the  bar- 
racks and  fnilitar\  sir, res  and  flisarmcfl 
the  Siilfatr«  troopv.       f'remier  Canalejas 


declares  that  the  action  of  Spain  will  be 
confined  to  the  policing  of  Alkazar  and 
Larache.  The  Algeciras  conference  em- 
powered Spain  to  police  these  cities,  but 
the  French  papers  point  out  that  this 
does  not  involve  their  military  occupa- 
tion, and  that  there  was  no  disturbance 
sufficiently  serious  to  excuse  such  action. 
The  movement  of  Spanish  troops  further 
up  the  left  bank  of  the  Muluya  River  is 
viewed  with  apprehension  by  the  French, 
who  occupy  the  right  or  eastern  bank,  as 
the  Spanish  are  known  to  be  ambitious 
of  reaching  Taza  and  constructing  a  rail- 
road from  there  to  IMelilla  on  the  coast. 

Montenegro  King  Nicholas  has  ordered 
Mobilizes  the  mobilization  of  thirteen 
infantry  battalions,  three 
mountain  batteries  and  three  divisions  of 
field  artillery,  amounting  altogether  to 
7,000  men,  to  assemble  about  Podgoritza 
to  protect  the  frontier  passes  in  case  of 
an  invasion  by  the  Turkish  troops  in  pur- 
suit of  Albanian  insurgents.  This  is  re- 
garded by  Turkey  as  an  unfriendiy  act 
and  calculated  to  encourage  the  rebellion. 
The  King  of  Montenegro  would  hardly 
have  taken  such  action  without  consulta- 
tion with  his  son-in-law,  the  King  of  It- 
aly, anfl  the  sympathies  of  Russia  and  of 
Austria  are  also  with  the  insurgents. 
The  Porte  has  issued  a  circular  note  to 
the  Powers  declaring  that  luidcr  no  cir- 
cumstances would  Turkey  submit  to  in- 
tervention in  its  internal  affairs  by  for- 
eign Powers.  The  accusations  made 
against  the  Turkish  troops  of  wanton  de- 
struction of  property  and  the  slaughter 
of  non-combatants  are  denied,  and  the 
Turkish  rcj)ly  charges  the  insurgents 
with  the  burning  of  chnrches  and  dipre 
dations  on  private  resiclents  in  order  to 
throw  discredit  upon  the  r)ttoni,'in  Gov 
enuncnt.  As  for  the  alleged  murders  of 
women  and  children,  the  Turkish  note 
states  that  the  Albanians  sent  their  fami- 
lies acr')«;s  the  frontier  into  ^Tonl(•negro 
for  protection  at  the  f>utbreak  of  hostili- 
ties. The  Turkish  Government  claims 
that  the  arms  and  aniuiimition  found 
upon  the  dead  and  woinided  insurgents 
were  stani|)cd  with  the  royal  cipher  of 
.Montenegro,  and  tiial  it  very  often  hap 
pen«d  that  the  Montenegrins  onlniiiii 
bcrcrl    the    Malissi  iiis. 


The  Coronation  of  the  King  and  Queen 

of    England 


ritutographs  bv  lirown  Btos.,  New  York. 
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CORONATION    SERVICE   IN   WESTMINSTER   ABBEY.  JUNE  «.   .9U-> 


The  Coronation  of  George  V. 


BY  SYDNEY  BROOKS 


A  GRAY,  windy  day  and  none  the 
less  British  for  being  so;  all 
London  pouring  Abbey  -  wards  ; 
the  cars  in  the  underground  trains 
splashed  with  the  unwonted  blaze  of  ad- 
mirals", generals'  and  privy  councillors' 
uniforms;  hordes  of  sightseers  with 
luncheon  bags  and  baskets  ;  much  trip- 
ping over  swords  and  earnest  gazing  at 
gold  braid  and  scarlet  tunics  and  silk 
knee  breeches,  amid  a  torrent  of  festive 
inconsequential  talk,  as  the  train  speeds 
on;  the  whole  of  Victoria  street  one  solid 
mass  of  motors,  peers'  coaches,  taxicabs 
and  broughams,  each  with  its  vision  of 
nrxlding  plumes  and  gleaming  jewels 
and  resplendent  masculinity  within ;  the 
Abbey,  as  one  draws  near  it,  grayer, 
more  venerable  and  reposeful  than  one 
has  ever  known  it,  the  fit  hearthstone  for 
a  worldwide  race ;  a  glimpse  of  stands 
and  tiers  multitudinously  crowded,  of 
garlands,  poles,  bunting  and  glittering 
emblems,  of  windows  and  roofs  alive 
with  faces  ;  then  the  turning  into  Dean's 
Yard,  usually  the  quietest  of  all  the  little 
havens  in  which  London  abounds,  but 
now  bustling  and  brilliant  witii  troops 
and  guests  and  fjfficials,  women  in  court 
dresses  with  gorgeous  trains  carried  over 
the  arms,  naval  and  military  men,  judges 
and  ofificers  of  the  court,  and  so  into  the 
cloisters,  till  I  am  flirected  for  the  en- 
trance I  want  and  mount  up  and  up  and 
round  and  rounrl  the  seven-hunrlrcd- 
year-old  corkscrcvvy  stone  staircase,  till  I 
am  drawn  thru  an  arch  by  a  courtetjus 
and  bespangled  usher,  and  find  myself  in 
the  South  'i'rifr.rium.  60  feet  or  so  above 
the  nave. 

It  is  8  o'clock.  The  royal  guests  arc- 
not  due  V)  leave  I'.uckingham  Palace  till 
9.30,  and  the  King  and  Queen  will  not 
reach  the  Abbey  before  11;  s<>  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  look  arounrl.  The  Tri- 
foriinn  it:-.<lf  is  mainly  given  up  to  j')Ur- 
nalists,  but  among  them  are  not  a  few 
army  and  navy  officers  and  their  wives, 
for  whrmi  scats  cotilfl  not  be  found  else- 
where, and  alv>  a  gathering  of  wliite- 
rolK'fl  scholars  from  Westminster  School 


come  to  assert  their  historic  privilege  of 
acclaiming  the  King.  One  wanders 
about,  sampling  one  coign  of  vantage 
after  another,  and  finding  each  dififereiit 
and  each  superb.  The  arch  nearest  to 
the  western  door  by  which  the  rO}al 
guests,  the  Princes  and  Princesses  of  the 
Blood  Royal  and  their  j\Iajesties,  are  to 
enter  later  on,  and  thru  which  already  is 
pouring  a  stream  of  peers  and  peeresses, 
offers  perhaps  the  best  view  of  all.  Cran- 
ing over  its  edge  and  looking  down  on 
the  floor  below  and  up  the  whole  length 
of  the  Abbey,  what  does  one  see?  What 
will  be  the  sight  that  will  greet  the  King 
and  Queen  on  their  entrance?  First,  a 
rich  blue  Worcester  carpet  stretching 
along  the  vista  to  the  carven  bight  of 
the  choir  screen,  on  which  are  massed 
the  orchestra  and  trumpeters  round  the 
scarlet,  conspicuous  robes  of  Sir  Fred- 
erick Bridge,  the  conductor.  On  either 
side  of  the  carpet  runs  a  wide  border  of 
softer,  blue-gray  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
partitions,  three  feet  or  so  in  hight,  that 
wall  off  the  seats  from  the  Abbey  floor. 
The  partitions  are  hung  with  silver  bro- 
cade heavily  stamped  with  patterns  in 
royal  blue.  Behind  them,  row  upon  row. 
tier  ujxjn  tier,  ascend  the  seats,  their 
straight  lines  of  pale  blue  merging  ex- 
quisitely with  the  somber  gray  of  the 
walls  and  arches.  Fven  at  this  early 
hour  they  are  well  filled,  and  every  mo- 
ment sees  a  new  arrival.  ( )ne  Icjoks 
dtjwn  on  a  rippling  sea  of  color.  Ad- 
mirals in  gold  and  blue  coats  over  white 
breeches  and  stockings  ;  army  officers  in 
scarlet  anrl  gold ;  .Scottish  chieftains  in 
flfjwing  dark  green  tartans;  the  mayors 
of  the  great  cities  in  scarlet  cloaks  edged 
with  minever  and  hung  with  gold  badges  ; 
here  a  jumble  of  shimmering  hues,  a 
great  glittering  sj)lash,  that  restjlves  it- 
self under  opera  glasses  \ui()  Oriental 
f>otentatcs,  with  flashing  turbans  and 
ropes  f>f  jewels;  there  the  Karl  Marshal's 
officers  shf)wing  people  to  their  places, 
with  crimson,  gold-tipped  staves;  and 
mingling  with  all  the  white  jjlumes  of 
the  women  and  their  dresses  of  white  or 
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softest  bliu'  or  luliotrope  or  pink  or 
lightest  green.  Medals  and  rihhons  and 
i»rders  and  clasps  and  jewels  twinkle  np 
at  one ;  only  the  \ellovv-gray  pillars  of 
the  Abbey  and  the  l)usbied  Cjrenadiers, 
who  alternate  with  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard,  seem  motionless  ;  all  else  goes  bil- 
lowing and  sparkling  in  long  harmonies 
of  shade  and  light. 

No  stage  etfect  ever  began  to  compare 
with  this.  Kyes  and  brain  ache  with  tlu- 
ever-moving  gorgeousness  of  it  all. 
Stroke  foIh)ws  upon  stroke,  gem  is  added 
to  gem.  One  watches  a  peeress,  coronet 
in  hand,  moving  with  resplendent  grace 
up  the  nave  and  thru  the  arch  of  the 
choir  screen,  her  crimson  fan-shape  1 
train  edged  with  ermine  spreading  lux- 
uriously behind  her  or  borne  by  a  page 
all  exquisite  in  cream  and  gold  and  ruf- 
fles and  long  sword ;  or  a  prelate  in  scar- 
let and  lawn ;  or  an  Indian  visitor,  a 
walking  column  of  jewels;  or  an  ambas- 
sador ablaze  with  stars ;  or  a  judge  in 
full  glory  of  wig  and  scarlet  mantle ;  or 
a  knight  in  the  brilliant  cloak  of  his  or- 
der. And  they  enter  not  in  twos  or 
threes,  but  in  dozens,  till  for  sheer  relief 
one  is  forced  to  rest  one's  eyes  on  the 
arching  roof  of  the  Abbey  and  its  cool 
and  tran(|uil  vistas.  The  more  distin- 
guished among  them  and  those  higher  in 
rank  pass,  as  I  said,  under  the  arch  of 
the  choir  screen  that  spans  the  nave,  be- 
neath the  orchestra  and  the  royal  trum- 
peters, who  are  to  sound  the  fanfares  on 
silver  trumpets,  and  who  stand  out  gor- 
geously in  their  murrey  and  gold.  The 
screen  makes  an  excellent  break  as  one's 
eye  sweeps  up  the  length  of  the  Abbey, 
but  those  who  are  to  the  westward  of  it 
— perhaps  half  the  total  number  present 
— find  that  it  blocks  their  view  of  the 
Coronation  ceremonies,  and  except  the 
entrance  of  the  guests  and  the  proces- 
sions, they  can  see  little  or  nothing  of 
all  that  makes  up  the  splendor  of  the  oc- 
casion. But  being  in  the  Triforium,  with 
a  liberty  of  movement.  I  can  pass  to  a 
point  beyond  the  choir  screen,  to  the  very 
angle  indeed  of  the  nave  and  transepts, 
and  look  down  on  the  altar,  the  thrones, 
the  coronation  chair,  the  very  scene  of 
the  King's  sacring.  Just  beyond  the 
screen  are  the  choir  stalls,  soon  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  royal  guests  and  represen- 
tatives and  their  suites.      .Above  them  are 


tiers  upon  tiers  of  seats.  Then  come  th.c 
transepts,  the  north  being  occupied  b\ 
the  peeresses  and  the  south  by  the  peers, 
and  above  them  both  run  vast  galleries 
up  to  the  level  of  the  Triforium  itself  for 
members  of  Parliament  and  their  wives. 
Heyond  the  transepts  one's  eye  travels 
over  galleries  splashed  with  the  red  of 
judges,  the  blue  and  white  of  admirals, 
the  scarlet  and  gold  of  army  officers,  in- 
terspersed with  the  gleam  of  women's 
necks  and  arms,  the  shimmer  of  their 
dresses  and  the  flash  of  jewel.s — past  the 
ro}al  boxes  reserved  for  the  King's  and 
Queen's  and  for  Queen  Alexandra's  pri- 
vate friends — till  it  rests  on  the  glitter 
ing  cream  and  gold  of  the  altar,  laden 
with  the  sacred  vessels.  In  the  space  be- 
tween the  tU'O  transepts,  called  the  "the- 
ater," stand  the  two  thrones,  in  crims-oii 
damask,  facing  the  altar  and  set  on  a 
dais,  the  King's  being  to  the  right,  the 
Queen's  to  the  left  and  lower  down.  A 
few  yards  further  on,  still  facing  the  al- 
tar, is  the  historic  chair  of  St.  Edward, 
the  coronation  seat  of  centuries  of  Eng 
lish  kings.  To  the  right  of  it.  but  some 
little  distance,  almost,  indeed,  under  the 
shadow  of  an  arch,  stand  two  recogni- 
tion chairs,  facing  northwards,  with  fald- 
stools in  soft  light  blue  before  them 
Down  from  the  altar,  over  the  blue  car- 
pet, ripples  the  sheen  of  magnificent  Per- 
sian rugs. 

One  has  not  time  to  take  in  even  one- 
half  the  "values"  of  the  general  settini^- 
before  the  preliminaries  begin.  From  St. 
Edward's  Chapel,  behind  the  sanctuary 
screen,  the  regalia  are  brought  forth,  arc 
laid  on  the  altar,  are  dedicated.  A  pro- 
cession forms,  headed  by  the  trumpeters, 
followed  by  the  choir,  the  sub-dean  of 
Westminster  and  the  prebendaries  in 
their  crimson  robes.  Out  bursts  the 
splendid  hymn,  "O  God.  Our  Help  in 
Ages  Past."  and  with  slow  ecclesiastical 
pomp  the  regalia  are  borne  down  the 
nave  and  into  the  tapestried  annex,  there 
to  await  the  coming  of  the  King  and 
Queen.  Plardly  are  they  deposited  be- 
fore the  royal  guests  arrive.  To  name 
them  would  be  simply  to  give  a  list  of  all 
the  reigning  families  and  of  all  the  na- 
tions on  earth.  Nothing  that  has  gone 
before  e(|uals  the  splendor  of  their  ap- 
proach, as  headed  by  the  German  C'rowu 
Princi'  and    Princess,  they   sweep  up  the 
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nave  in  a  profusion  of  varied  macjnifi- 
ccnce,  a  flowing  opalescent  stream  of 
(lancing  light,  and  take  their  places  in  the 
choir  stalls.  No  sooner  are  they  seated 
than  to  the  blare  of  silver  trumpets  and 
preceded  b}'  pursuivants  in  medieval 
bravery,  the  Prince  of  Wales  enters,  a 
wholesome,  unaffected  boyish  figure,  in 
the  mantle  of  the  Garter,  bearing  a  vast 
plumed  hat.  He  is  escorted  to  a  seat  in 
the  south  transept  just  in  front  of  the 
peers'  benches.  All  who  are  bound  for 
the  royal  boxes  pass  before  him,  and  all, 
as  they  pass,  curtsey  or  bow,  and  the 
Prince  acknowledges  their  salutation 
with  a  pleasing,  because  natural,  jerk  of 
his  head  and  shoulders.  He  is  kept  for 
a  while  quite  busy.  His  three  brothers 
and  his  sister,  and  after  them  a  long 
train  of  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
blood  royal,  each  with  an  attendant  page 
or  officer  or  lady  in  waiting,  make  their 
obeisance  on  their  way  to  the  royal  boxes. 
It  is  the  last  of  the  preliminaries  before 
the  arrival  of  the  King  and  Queen.  Ev- 
ery seat  is  taken  :  the  whole  massed  efifcct 
of  stateliness  anrl  briHiance  is  at  its  high- 
est point;  all  Europe,  America,  Africa 
and  the  Orient,  four  hundred  millions  of 
Hritish  subjects,  and  the  best  of  English 
beauty,  valor  and  worth,  are  represented 
there  in  those  radiant  seven  thousand 
personages,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the 
King  and  Queen. 

They  come  at  last.  One  hears  the  boom- 
ing of  the  gims,  the  faint  echo  of  cheer- 
ing without.  There  is  not  today  the  feel- 
ing of  anxious  tension  that  there  was 
nine  years  ago  when  no  one  knew 
whether  King  Edward  could  stand  the 
strain  of  the  long  and  arduous  ceremony. 
I>ut  there  is  a  universal  emotion  of  ex- 
pectancy fed  by  all  that  has  gf)ne  before 
and  charged  with  the  sense  of  the  full 
significance  of  an  occasion  that  is  a  re- 
ligious rite  and  a  political  sacrament  as 
well  as  a  spectacular  pageant.  All  eyes 
and  thoughts  are  turned  to  the  west  door. 
Slowly  the  procession  enters.  First  the 
.\bbey  bearlle  in  robes  of  silken  blue ; 
then  the  ten  chaplains  in  orrlinary  scar- 
let— hfXidefl ;  after  them  the  flomestic 
<liaplains,  the  sacrist  bearing  the  Cross 
of  Westminster,  followefl  by  more  eccle- 
siastics. Then  th<-  pursuivants,  all  gf)M 
and  murrey,  anrl  the  f.fficers  of  the  nr 
dcrs     f,f     kniglitlu>od     in     mantles     of 


glimmering  hues,  heralds  in  blazoned 
coats,  household  officials,  great  nobles 
bearing  the  standards  of  the  British  Do- 
minions, India,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  Kingdom.  Lord 
Lansdowne  holding  aloft  the  Royal 
Standard,  the  four  knights  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  appointed  to  hold  the  can- 
opy for  the  King's  anointing,  great  po- 
litical dignitaries,  chancellors  and  Lord 
Chamberlains,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, more  pursuivants,  the  bearers  of 
the  Queen's  Regalia  and  then  the  Queen 
herself — pale  and  tense  with  emotion  but 
splendidly  dignified — her  stupendous 
train  borne  by  eight  ladies  in  snowy 
white  and  followed  by  double  dazzling 
lines  of  attendant  retinue.  It  is  an  incom- 
parable moment  as  the  procession  flashes 
onwards  and  the  organ  and  choir  burst 
into  the  noble  anthem,  "I  was  glad  when 
they  said  unto  me,  We  will  go  into  the 
House  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  Westmin- 
ster boys  fling  out  their  greeting,  "Vivat 
Regina  Maria!    Vivat,  vivat,  vivat!" 

There  is  a  pause  of  but  a  moment  and 
the  final  procession  enters  the  Abbey. 
One  watches  the  passing  of  the  King's 
Regalia  with  a  certain  impatience  even 
though  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitche- 
ner are  among  the  sword-bearers  and  the 
(iolden  Orb  and  the  Sceptre  with  the 
Dove  and  St.  Edward's  Crown  are 
among  the  precious  treasures.  At  last 
firm  and  upright,  in  his  crimson  robe  of 
state,  flanked  by  two  Pi^shops  and  an  ar- 
ray of  fientlemen-at-Arms,  followed  by 
his  train-bearers  in  red  and  white  and  at- 
tended by  a  glowing  company  of  officials 
and  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  comes  the 
King — while  the  anthem  swells  to  its 
second  movement  and  the  "Vivats"  of 
the  Westminster  boys  crash  out  again. 
The  service  begins  at  once,  that  uni(|iie 
and  noble  service,  a  tissue  of  medi;eval 
mysticism,  chivalry,  feudalism,  ecclcsias- 
ticism  and  politics,  blending  the  sacred 
anrl  the  secular  into  a  pact  between  the 
King  and  his  fiod  and  the  people  and 
their  Sovereign.  The  anointing  with  oil, 
the  solemn  benedictions  many  times  nnil- 
tiplied,  the  investiture  rjf  the  Sovereign 
with  fjuasi-sacerdotal  robes,  the  deliv- 
ery to  him  of  the  Regalia  with  prayers 
and  injinictions  make  it  in  certain  as- 
pects predominantly  an  ecclesiastical  eerc- 
monv.     On   llic  other  hand   the   fourff)lfl 
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"Rccogiiititm"  with  which  the  service 
opens  and  in  uhicli  the  Archhishop, 
turning  tn  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass asks  the  people  whether  they  are 
wining  to  dv»  tluir  homage  and  service 
to  the  King,  recalls  the  time  when  mon- 
archy was  elective  or  rested  on  the 
fortunes  of  war  ;  and  the  administration 
of  the  ( )ath  emphasizes  its  secular  and 
political  side.  Then  again  the  touching 
of  the  King's  heels  with  the  golden 
spurs,  the  girding  on  of  the  sword,  the 
presentation  of  the  glove,  and  the  hoiu- 
age  x)i  the  l)ishoi)s,  Princes  and  Peers 
recall  the  ideas  and  practices  of  feudal- 
ism and  chivalry.  And  the  whole  of  this 
curious  service,  except  the  Recognition, 
is  embedded  in  the  Communion  Service 
of  the  Church  of  England,  at  which  the 
King  and  Queen  themselves  devoutly 
communicate.  Is  this  amazing  and  yet 
moving  medle\ ,  written  in  the  noblest 
language  and  with  no  part  of  it  that  does 
not  bear  the  seal  and  warrant  of  the 
centuries,  destined,  I  wonder,  in  the 
quick-moving  times  that  He  ahead,  to  be 
the  enduring  form  which  the  covenant 
between  the  English  monarch  and  his 
people  is  destined  to  assume? 

But  there  is  scant  leisure  or  inclination 
for  such  questionings  while  the  service 
itself  proceeds,  while  one's  ears  and 
mind  and  heart  are  filled  and  stirred  by 
the  chanting  of  the  Litany,  while  be- 
neath one's  eyes  the  solemn  Coronation 
Oath  is  administered  and  the  King  is  seen 
to  kiss  the  Bible  and  sign  the  roll,  while 
the  four  highest  of  English  noblemen 
hold  a  gleaming  canopy  of  gold  over  his 
head  and  the  Archbishop  anoints  him. 
while  the  chivalric  investiture  is  in  pro- 
gress, and  while,  when  the  crowning  is 
accomplished,  the  Peers  with  a  blinding, 
simultaneous  movement  put  on  their  cor- 
onets and  ''God  Save  the  King"  resounds 
through  the  Abbey,  and  the  trumpets 
blare,  and  far  off  one  hears  the  cannon 
thundering  the  glad  tidings  to  the  world. 
Each  one  of  these  separate  ceremonies 
has  its  unforgettable  moments  when 
everything  that  color,  music,  the  utmost 
splendor  of  costume  and  of  language, 
and  the  solemnities  and  mysteries  of  re- 
ligion can  do  to  flood  the  emotions  and 
dazzle  and  beguile  the  senses  is  done 
with  superb  and  compelling  effe:t.  The 
passage  of  the   Regalia   from   throne  to 


altar,  the  assumption  ui  the  emblems  of 
temporal  power,  the  first  moment  when 
the  crowned  and  anointed  King  turns 
round  to  face  his  subjects,  the  lielping 
of  the  King  onto  his  throne  in  remini- 
scence of  the  days  when  the  monarch  was 
lilted  shield-high  for  his  people  to  see, 
the  thrilling  flavor  of  a  thousand  years 
t)f  kingship  in  the  words  and  act  of  hom- 
age, the  coming  and  going  of  magnificent 
dignitaries  with  emblems  whose  signifi- 
cance is  woven  with  the  earliest  annals 
of  English  nationality,  the  unrobing  of 
the  Monarch  at  this  moment  in  obedience 
to  hallowed  fofms,  his  investment  at 
that  moment  still  in  accordance  with 
traditions  and  meanings  that  were  ancient 
five  hundred  years  ago,  the  bowings 
and  kneelings,  the  prayers  and  oblations, 
the  crowning  of  the  Queen,  and  that 
culminating  scene  when  King  and  Queen 
and  Bishops  kneel  at  the  altar  rails  and 
receive  the  Communion  while  the  tre- 
mendous words  of  the  Anglican  service 
roll  in  beauty  through  the  listening  Ab- 
bey— these  are  episodes  that  must  sure- 
ly, in  their  union  o^f  the  deepest  of  mes- 
sages with  the  most  gorgeous  of  page- 
ants, stay  printed  on  the  mind  forever. 

It  is  over.  The  lienediction  has  beeti 
pronounced ;  the  Te  Deum  is  ringing 
out ;  the  King  and  Queen  have  passed 
into  St.  Edward's  Chapel  behind  the  al- 
tar. In  a  few  moments  they  reappear ; 
the  processions  are  reformed ;  the  Queen 
bearing  in  her  right  hand  her  Sceptre 
and  the  Cross  and  in  her  left  the  Ivory 
Rod  with  the  Dove  and  wearing  her 
Crown,  passes  thru  the  choir  and 
down  to  the  west  door,  the  central  and 
most  imposing  figure  in  a  long  line  of 
beauty  and  splendor  ;  two  minutes  later 
the  King  wearing  the  Imperial  Crown, 
in  his  right  hand  the  Sceptre  with  the 
Cross,  emblem  of  kingly  power  and 
justice,  in  his  left  the  Orb.  follows  in  the 
midst  of  his  retinue ;  the  organ  peals 
"God  Save  the  King,"  and  cheer  after 
cheer  breaks  from  the  brilliant  ranks  of 
guests  and  spectators.  Without  a  hitch 
and  with  every  circumstance  of  historic 
pomp  the  great  ceremony  is  consum- 
mated, and  as  we  leave  the  Abbey  there 
is  borne  to  us  the  thunderous  cheers  of 
the  multitude  without  acclaiming  their 
crowned  and  anointed   sovereigns. 

Wkstminster  Abbky.   London.  Kni.i.anh. 
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ANYTHING  would  seem  to  be  de- 
sirable which  would  tend  to  asso- 
ciate capital  and  labor  for  mutual 
advantage.  Such  a  result  would  seem 
likely  to  be  attained  if  to  the  workman 
might  be  allowed  to  accrue  some  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  industry.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  profit-sharing  lie  in  its  effect. 
upon  the  employee,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  in  its  promise  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality  of  product,  saving 
much  waste  of  time  and  material  as  well 
as  wear  of  implements,  and  a  lessening 
of  labor  disputes.  Such  results  are  to  be 
looked  for  from  admission  of  the  worker 
to  a  stake  in  the  business. 

Toward  solving  the  labor  problem, 
profit  sharing  goes  some  way  so  far  as  it 
serves  to  overcome  antagonism  between 
employer  and  employed  by  humanizing 
their  relations.  Into  the  problem  it 
brings  the  human  and  personal  factor  in 
its  recognition  of  the  workers  as  some- 
thing more  than  the  employer's  machines, 
as  men  of  like  nature  with  him  and  enti- 
tled to  a  right  recognition  oi  some  com- 
mon interest  between  them  and  him. 
The  omission  of  that  human  factor  has 
been  a  fact  only  too  familiar.  A  famous 
type  is  Plugson  ()i  I'ndershrjt. 

"He  enlisted  his  thousand  men;  said  to 
them,  'Come,  brothers,  let  iis  have  a  dash  at 
Cotton!'  They  follow  with  cheerful  shout; 
they  Kain  such  a  victory  over  Cotton  as  the 
F'-arth  has  to  admire  and  clap  hands  at.  Plug- 
son,  buccanier-like.  says  to  them  :  'Noble  s]»in- 
ners,  this  is  the  Hundred  Thousand  we  have 
gained,  wherein  I  mean  to  dwell  and  plant 
vineyards ;  the  hundred  thousand  is  mine,  the 
thr^e  an'l  sixpence  rlaily  was  yr>urs :  adieu, 
noMc  spinners;  drink  my  health  with  this 
Kroat  each,  whi'h  I  ^ive  you  over  and 
above !' " 

A  great  rapfain  of  industry  in  our  day, 

Mr.  Anrjrcw  rarncgie,  has  recently  said: 

"Every  employee  shoubl  be  an  owner,  and 
•hen  there  woubl  be  no  trouble.  If  I  were 
lo  w  I'^fk  into  the  steel  business  that  is  the 
tir<^t  fi  ove  f  would  make,  I  would  inau;.'urate 
profit-sharing  with  the  men," 


The  principle  of  labor's  participation 
in  profits  had  been  recognized  by  Turgot 
in  the  preceding  century.  But  practical 
profit  sharing  was  begun  in  1842  by  Lc- 
claire,  a  Parisian  decorator,  who  showed 
the  qualities  of  genius.  His  example  has 
been  followed,  and  with  success,  by  many 
firms  in  France,  and  by  a  soiiiewhat 
smaller  number  in  Great  Britain.  In 
America,  Jeflferson's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Gallatin,  advocated  the  prin- 
ciple and  seems  to  have  made  experi- 
ments in  it.  The  history  of  the  move- 
ment in  its  earlier  stages  has  been  thoroly 
told  by  N.  P.  Gilman,  in  his  work,  "Profit 
Sharing."'''  This  country  was  slower 
than  Great  Britain  or  France  to  take  up 
profit  sharing;  but  in  the  last  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  were  many  ex- 
periments and  a  large  proportion  of  fail- 
ures. The  plan  has  been  given  up  some- 
times by  the  employer,  sometimes  by  the 
employed.  In  one  case,  with  which  1 
was  somewhat  familiar,  after  a  very 
generous  scheme  had  been  working  well 
for  two  years,  the  men  abandoned  it  to 
join  a  general  strike,  thereby  forfeiting, 
at  a  low  estimate,  a  dividend  of  .$11,000 
due  within  a  month,  and  $8,000  in  wages. 
That,  however,  it  may  be  noted,  was  back 
in  1872,  when  the  principle  in  America 
was  in  its  infancy  and  had  not  established 
its  strength  sufficiently  to  withstand 
strong  jjrcsstire  from  withe  ml.  In  a  fair 
number  of  instances  the  plan  has  sur- 
vived the  experimental  stage. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  adnp- 
tifjn  of  the  princifjle  on  a  large  scale. 
I'"nr  instance,  the  International  Harvester 
Company  and  its  subsidiary  and  affiliated 
companies  devised  a  |)lan  which  includes 
a  distribution  in  cash  out  of  the  earnings 
f,'ich  year,  and  also  the  s,-ile  of  stf)ck  to 
the  employees  on  the  instalment  plar.  \'>y 
purchasing  stock  the  workmen  of  course 

"Ifoii(?lilfiti  Mifflin  Si  Cn.  iHHi).  Thr  Ham<-  .-mllior 
ill  "A  r)ividrn'l  lo  lalior,"  iHoo.  liaccH  tlip  move- 
ii-.'.nl    lo    llial    il.-ilc 
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pailKipatc,   ^()    iiir    lurlli,    iii    the   DWiicr- 
>liil).     SiiKc  1903  tlic  L'mlcil  State.-,  Steel 
Lorpuiatiun  has  liad  in  operation  u  [jroht- 
sluiring  plan   whicli  is  j^enerous  and  at- 
tractive.    Out  of  the  earnings  a  certain 
percentage  is  set  aside,  half  to  be  distrib- 
uted  in   cash  and   half   invested   in   pre- 
ferred stock,  to  be  distributed  by  a  cer- 
tain  method.       The   plan,    moreover,    in- 
cluded an  offer  to  the  entire  organization 
to  purchase  stock  upon  certain  conditions. 
Where  the  profit  sharing  has  not  suc- 
ceeded, among  the  causes  have  been  fail- 
ure in  some  instances  to  earn  any  profits 
at  all,  and  in  others  dissatisfaction  of  the 
men  with  their  share.     Behind  all,  how- 
ever, and  of  essential  import  to  the  real 
success  of  the  plan,  must  be  the  ques- 
tions: How  and  why,  and  in  what  spirit, 
it  is  proposed  to  the  men.     There  is  to  be 
encountered  a  perhaps  not  unnatural  sus- 
picion.     Mr.   George   W.    Perkins,   who 
sees  the  possibilities  of  profit  sharing,  has 
frankly  said,t  of  some  plans  that  failed, 
that  they 

"did  not  cnihody  a  true,  an  honest,  and  a  fair 
spirit  of  co-operation.  A  secret,  perhaps  al- 
most an  unconscious  puri)ose  existed  to  bene- 
fit the  business  in  question  out  of  proportion 
to  the  labor  employed  in  the  business;  and  no 
such  plan  bavins  such  a  purpose  can  perma- 
nently succeed,  for  the  selfish,  points  in  it  will 
work  to  the  surface  sooner  or  later  and  cause 
failure." 

It  is  evident  the  plan  must  be  present- 
ed as  a  measure  of  justice  and  right  deal- 
ing, not  of  paternal  benevolence.  The 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  1903 
offered  its  men  stock  for  purchase  at  a 
lower  price  and  with  guarantees  which 
were  calculated  to  give  and,  in  fact,  have 
given  the  men  a  very  handsome  return  on 
their  investment.  In  the  statement  of 
conditions,  however,  published  in  each 
yearly  announcement,  have  occurred  cer- 
tain phrases,  touching  the  employee  of 
the  corporation,  viz.,  "Has  shown  a 
proper  interest  in  its  welfare  and  prog- 
ress," "Whom  it  shall  find  deserving." 
phrases  which,  however  they  may  have 
been  actually  construed,  seem  to  go  be- 
hind the  doing  of  satisfactory  work,  and 
are  suggestive  of  a  paternalism  inct)n- 
sistent  w^ith  genuine  democracy. 

To  profit  sharing  there  has  been  a  gen- 
eral opposition  on  the  part  of  labor 
organizations.       Sometimes     there     may 

tCcfore   the    National    Civic    Federation. 


have   been   an   iii>tiiKlive    leai    tiiat   >iicli 
adjustment  would  threaten  tlie  very  busi- 
ness (jf  the  unions.    lUit,  should  the  wage 
war   be   succeeded   by   lasting   jTeace,   tiie 
unions  iiuglit  still  perftMin  most  valuable 
service.     A  chief  objection  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  i)rotit  sharing  proposals 
have  often  seemed  to  be  as.sociated  with 
opposition  to  the  principle  of   labor  or- 
ganization, in  some  instances  the  avowed 
purpose  has  been  to  destroy  the  unions. 
In  some  cases  participation  in  the  benehts 
of  the  scheme  has  been  expressly  condi- 
tioned  upon   withdrawal    from   member- 
ship ill  the  unions.     In  other  cases  it  has 
seemed  t(j  be  a  device  to  lure  men  from 
them.     It  will  not  in  the  long  run  meet 
the    need   to   present   any   profit-sharing 
plan,  however  generous,  which  may  just- 
ly be  considered  as  a  bribe  to  induce  the 
men  to  abandon  the  labor  organizations 
for  the  sake  of  getting  what  may  benefit 
themselves,   but    not   the   mass   of    their 
fellow  wage-earners.     It  is  natural  that 
men   who   believe   that   the   general    im- 
provement   of    their    condition    depends 
upon  organization  should  resent  attempts 
even    indirectly    to    interfere    with    the 
strength  and  elificiency  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor,   and   view    with  sus])icion 
schemes  which  seem  to  look  or  be  likely 
to  work  in  that  direction.    It  would  seem 
possible  to  find  some  way  of  furnishing 
a  dividend  to  labor  which  should  be  com- 
l)atible  with  due  recognition  of  the  right 
of  labor  to  organize. 

The  difificulty   did  seem  to  have  been 
successfully  met  in  a  recent  instance  in 
England  by  Sir  Christopher  Furness.  at 
his    great    shipbuilding    yards    at    \\'est 
Hartlepool.     In  October,   1908,  he  pro- 
posed that  the  men  should  become  lim- 
ited copartners  by  holding  shares  in  the 
capital,  on  easy  terms  of  payment.   These 
shares   were  to  bear  a   fixed   interest   at 
4  per  cent.,  and,  furthermore,  after  ap- 
portionment for  the  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal at  5  per  cent.,  and   for  reserve  and 
development      funds,      whatever      profit 
might  remain  would  be  divided  between 
the    enipl<\vees'    shares    and    the    other 
shares.     Over  and   above   the   monetary 
aspect  was  held  out  the  promise  of  amity 
instead   of   friction,   of  cordial   relations 
of  co-operation.     To  this  end  was  jiro- 
I)osed  a  works  council,  to  be  ci>mposed 
of  representatives  of  the  firm  and  of  the 
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employees,  and  to  include  also  outside 
representatives  of  the  trades  unions. 
This  was  to  be  a  medium  of  intercom- 
munication and  of  mutual  discussion. 
1  here  was  to  be  no  strike  and  no  lock- 
out. If  thru  the  council  any  issue  could 
not  be  settled,  there  was  provision  for  a 
court  of  arbitration. 

■J  hese  proposals  were,  after  discussion, 
deliberated  upon  by  the  several  unions, 
and  by  a  large  majority  accepted.  So 
was  launched  a  copartnership  which  ad- 
mitted the  workmen  to  a  share  in  the 
profits  and  recognized  the  principle  of 
association  in  unions.  It  seemed  an  en- 
couraging example  of  that  which  Pro- 
fessor Jevons  declared  would  be  the  best 
of  all  trades  unions,  the  union  between 
labor  and  capital.  For  1909,  dividends 
were  declared  of  10  per  cent,  to  the  reg- 
ular stockholders  and  9  per  cent,  to  the 
employee  stockholders.  But,  in  April, 
1 9 10,  it  was  announced  that  a  majority 
of  the  workmen  had  voted  against  the 
continuance  of  the  plan,  a  large  number 
of  them  not  voting.  The  reasons  for  this 
action,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  them,  would  seem  to  be  only  inci- 
dental and  not  to  be  essentially  involved 
in  the  principle. 

Notwithstanding  this  discouraging  in- 
stance, the  horizon  is  bright  with  prom- 
ise. The  general  principle  of  profit  shar- 
ing has  Ixfgun  to  emerge  from  the  stage 
of  crudity  and  experimentation.  There 
may  yet  be  mistakes  and  failures.  I>ut 
some  of  the  ablest  men  of  our  time  arc 
deeply  interested  and  engrossed  in  study 
of  the  problem.  We  may  reasonably 
ho(>e  there  may  be  devised  method*^ 
whereby  to  surmount  the  rlifificulties  and 
to  api>ly  the  princii)le  in  such  wise  that, 
while  not  a  patent  cure  for  all  industrial 
ills,  it  shall  mean  a  long  step  toward 
better  relation'^  anrl  a  better  spirit. 

The  subiert  (A  arbitration  has  not  been 
entered  upfui.  ft  would  ref|uire  more 
space  than  ran  here  be  afforded.  In  in- 
dustrial as  in  international  relations, 
there  recurs  the  persistent  question 
whether  war  is  a  normal  necessity.  The 
"class  war"  we  have  heard  of  from  the 
Sorialists.  F'.y  the  majority  of  them  it  is 
-.fill  insisted  upon  as  a  basis  r^f  the  cause 
they  advocate.  ft  is  proclaimed  as  a 
necessary  law.  The  doctrine  of  Marx 
and  hi.  followers  is  that,  so  long  as  there 


are  employers,  the  employed  must  be 
their  wage  slaves.  Between  them  must 
be  enmity.  Their  interests  are  in  con- 
flict. What  the  one  side  gains  the  other 
must  lose.  There  can  be  no  mutual  gain. 
Why  not?  It  is  a  query  which,  I  venture 
to  think,  has  never  been  conclusively  an- 
swered and  is  fortified  by  observation  of 
the  results  of  fair  profit  sharing. 

It  remains  a  question  whether  class 
consciousness  necessarily,  inevitably  and 
forever  must  mean  war.  Something  bet- 
ter than  this  is  surely  conceivable.  Some- 
thing better  than  this  seems  not  impos- 
sible. It  has  been  my  aim  to  show  that 
indications  are  not  wanting  of  something 
some  day  coming  which,  iDecause  it  is  to 
rest  ui)on  the  essential  unity  of  man  with 
man  and  their  interdependence,  promises 
to  be  more  genuinely  and  fundamentally 
social  than  the  Socialism  that  is  avowedly 
based  upon  the  antagonism  of  class  to 
class. 

Significant  in  this  connection  would 
seem  to  be  the  National  Civic  Federation, 
bringing  together  as  it  does  representa- 
tives of  capital,  of  labor,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral public  on  the  same  platform.  It 
was  inevitable  that  it  should  meet  with 
criticism  and  denunciation  from  certain 
organs  both  of  labor  and  of  capital. 
I^rhaps  to  be  expected  at  this  stage  is 
the  opposition  of  some  labor  organiza- 
tions, for  instance,  the  action  whereby 
Mr.  John  Mitchell  has  recently  been 
forced  to  withdraw  from  the  Federation. 
I'nfrjrtunate  as  such  a  result  confessedly 
is,  none  the  less  can  one  who  really  be- 
lieves in  Innnan  nature  helj)  hoping  much 
yet  to  come  from  the  mere  bringing  to- 
gether, into  relations  of  mutual  compari- 
sf)n,  discussinii.  friendly  nnderstruiding 
and  co-operation,  of  reasonable  men  who 
represent  differing  and  opposing  inter- 
ests. 

Tn  the  general  movement  we  have  been 
concerned  with  there  is  the  economic  side. 
Men  are  learning  frf)m  exi)erience  that  it 
is  poor  jjolicy  anrl  bad  business  to  be  for- 
ever fighting,  that  it  pays  to  have  other 
rel,'itif)n>  than  those  of  mutual  suspicion 
and  haired.  We  catch  glimjises,  more- 
over. r)f  another  side.  As  we  sec  men 
turning  frr)m  competition  and  conflict  to 
ro-fiperation,  we  get  intimalions  of  some 
thing  else,  ft  is  the  stirring  of  iin|tiilsc 
anrl  ronvielions   in   regarrl  If)  right   deal- 
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in^,  hrotherliodd,  lulpliilness   from  man  there  shall  be  just  arhitralioii  and  aj^ree- 

to  man,  and  hearing  Imrdens  together.     It  nient  in  ccjinmon  purposes,  when   to  in- 

is   that   toueh  of  our  better   nature   that  diistrial  war  shall  ensue  peace;  then,  .in 

even  in  the  industrial  world  makes  uien  this    transcendinj;    of    solely    selfish    and 

kin.      It  gives  good  reason  to  hope  for  clashing  aims,   and   in   this  bringing  of 

some  issue  looking  toward  the  reintegra-  contending     wills     and     interests     that 

tion  of  society,  and  the  reconciliation  of  seemed  conflicting  into  concordant   har- 

warring   elements.      In   that   day   which,  moiiy,  ^,hall  l)e  found  the  highest  value  of 

however  distant,  is  we  hope  destined  to  the  industrial  process,  seen  thus  to  serve 

dawn,   when    instead   of   perpetual    strife  higher  than  material  ends. 

Hahticiri),    ('on\. 


it< 


Travesty 

BY   RALPH    M.   THOMSON 

God  help  the  state,  of  endless  ills  tlie  too]. 

Where  judges  slink,  and  politicians  rule! 

The  rich  and  poor  a  frazzled  thread  divides, 

A  tip  from  h'ortune  and  the  beggar  rides. 

But  when  courts  fear  the  wrath  that  may  arise, 

Traditions  ])erish  and  all  manhood  dies. 

What  mockery  to  prate  about  the  law, 

When  immuned  culprits  ever  find  a  flaw 

Thru  which  they  may  escape,  to  mix  again 

With  decent,  honest,  self-respecting  men! 

What  means  the  ballot,  that  eternal  trust 

Inherited  from  them  whose  bones  are  dust. 

When  mental  pygmies  and  depraved  buffoons. 

When  slimy  asps  and  wriggling,  spineless  loons 

May  prostitute  its  sacredness,  and  dare 

The  minions  of  the  wig  to  interfere? 

When  low-born  scullions,  reeking  with  their  stench 

May  give  an  ultimatum  to  the  Bench, 

And  amble  forth  to  gaze  on  freedom's  sky, 

Unpunished  by  the  weaklings  they  defy. 

When  men  who  pose  as  paragons  of  right 

Prove  traitors  to  integrity  and  might. 

And  swoop  to  buy  from  every  imp  of  b.ell 

Who  signals  that  he  has  a  vote  to  sell ; 

And  when  the  people  wreathe  indififerent  smiles. 

And,  thru  inaction,  countenance  the  wiles 

Of  them  who  trafific.  and  in  manner  bold, 

In  bartered  birthrights,  and  for  dabs  of  gold — 

Small  wonder  Justice  is  ])ortrayed  as  blind. 

With  bandaged  eyes,  ancl  sword  at  rest,  resigned  ; 

And  well  may  we,  before  it  is  too  late. 

Cry  needfully  to  heaven:  "God  help  the  state!" 

Savannah,   ("\. 


The   New    Point   of  View  in   the   New 

South 

BY  ENOCH   MARVIN   BANKS 

[In  The  Independent  of  February  9,  191 1,  appeared  an  article  by  Professor  Ranks, 
entitled  "A  Semi-Centennial  View  of  Secession."  As  this  article  frankly  questioned  tbe 
soundness  of  some  of  the  South's  cherished  views,  it  was  taken  up  by  a  few  hotheads, 
md  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  Florida  and  its  State  University,  Professor  Banks  was  forced 
to  resign  his  chair  in  the  University.  The  whole  case  has  naturally  elicited  a  widespread 
discussion  thruout  the  South,  especially  in  academic  circles.  We  are  glad  therefore  to  print 
another  article  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Banks.  We  comment  upon  it  in  our  editorial 
pages. — Editor.] 

IX  the  past  century  two  mistakes  large  The  first  fundamental  error  that  brought 
in  serious  consequences  were  made  .    serious   consequences   in   its  train   mani- 

in    our    country    in    regard    to    the  fests  itself  in  the  attitude  of  the  South 

negro.     The  South  is  primarily  respon-  toward  the  institution  of  negro  slavery 

sible  for  one  of  these  mistakes  and  the  especially  in  the  generation  prior  to  the 

Xorth    is    primarily   responsible    for   the  sixties.     My  former  article  in  The  Inde- 

other.     The   disastrous   consequences   in  pendent  attempted  to  present  the  error 

each  case  fell  primarily,  tho  by  no  means  in  the  southern  position  which  culminated 

exclusively,    upon    the    white    race,    and  in  the  Civil  War.     While  the  student  of 

since  such  is  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of  social  psychology  can  easily  explain  the 

any  present  or  future  error  of  policy  in  southern  attitude  and  can  see  the  infiu- 

regard  to  the  racial  problem  it  behooves  ence  of  economic  and  other  social   mo- 

us  to  take  counsel  with  the  finer  c|ualities  lives  at  work  in  its  formation,  still  the 

of  our  nature  and  judgment  in  order  that  error  of  the  attitude  is  none  the  less  ap- 

we  may  lay  plans  for  avoiding  any  pos-  parent.       While    the    conscientious    his- 

siblc   future  disasters  of  similar  magni-  torian  will  recognize  in  the  main  the  sin- 

tude.    The  two  mistakes  have  also  tended  ccrity  of  such  southern  leaders  of  opinion 

to  accentuate  an   estrangement   between  and  action  as  Calhoun,  Davis,  and  others, 

the  sections  that  is  [massing  only  with  the  still  the  logic  of  progress  will  no  doubt 

lapse  of  time,  tho  a  frank  recognition  and  force    him    to   admit    that    they   made   a 

acknowledgment  of  its  own  mistake  by  fatal     mistake    in     exerting    their    high 

each  section,  together  with  the  operation  i)owers   of   mind    and    character    in    the 

of  other  influences,  are  tending  to  hasten  work  of  devising  constitutional  and  other 

the  spread  of  a  genuine  spirit  of  national  means  for  the  defense  and  extension  of 

harmony  and  good-will.     Indeed  it  is  be-  slavery,   instearl   of   bending   their   ener- 

ing  more  and  more  recognized  that  j)ri)-  gics  to  the  task  of  setting  in  mf)tion  sane 

grcss  is  not  primarily  promrjtefl  upon  the  influences  in  the  South  that  would  have 

basis  of  a  developed  fellow-feeling  that  made   it   possible   not  only    for   the   na- 

makes   possible   a    wide   co-operation    in  tional    government    to    exclude    slavery 

the  execution  of  the  world's  constructive  frrmi  all  the  western  territories,  but  also 

program  of  action.     Reference  is  there-  for   the   southern    state   gf)vernmcnts   to 

fore  made  to  the  mistakes  of  the  past  in  carry    through    policies    looking    to    the 

no  sense  inr  the  purpose  of  reviving  bit-  gradual    emancipati^jii    of   all    the    slaves 

ter  memories  and  animosities,  but  rather  within     their     jurisdiction.        i  lad     our 

in  the  hope  of  laying  a   foundation   for  southern  leaders  followed  the  latter  line 

a  wider  mutual  accord  anrl  for  a  larger  of  policies  they  might  easily  finri  a  rank 

spirit    of    cfjnstructive    co-operation     in  among     the     really     great     constructive 

tasks  that  demand  for  their  wise  execM-  statesmen  of  the  world.     However,  their 

tion    the   highest    type   of   statesmanship  line    of    policies    pursued    the    opposite 

and  the  broadest  catholicity  of  spirit.  course  and  thus  led  directly  to  the  seces- 
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siun  niovenieiit  which  in  it^  turn  |)rccii)i- 
tatcd  a  f^ij^atitic  war  for  the  preservation 
of  tlk'  luiioii. 

This  war  entailed  upon  the  (.•ouiitiy, 
North  as  well  as  South,  great  agony  of 
soul  and  sacrifice  of  life ;  it  drew  into 
its  destructive  vortex,  North  as  well  as 
South,  a  vast  quantity  of  wealth  reach- 
ing into  the  hillions  of  dollars  ;  it  hn)nght 
on  the  liheration  of  the  slaves  vvitlu)ut  a 
penny  of  direct  compensation  to  the  own- 
ers ;  it  brought  in  its  train  all  the  humili- 
ation and  bitterness  of  the  reconstruction 
period  ;  and  it  has  entailed  a  sub.^enuent 
pension  burden  upon  the  nation  that  al- 
ready approximates  $4,000,000,000 — an 
amount  sufficient  in  itself  to  have  paid  a 
fair  price  for  all  the  slaves  in  the  country 
in  i860.  To  be  sure,  viewed  from  a 
world  standpoint  two  principles  of  the 
highest  importance — the  unity  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  freedom  of  the  slaves — were 
definitely  wrought  out  and  established 
thru  our  civil  war  ;  but  it  is  now  desire  1 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  princi- 
ples cost  the  whole  country  a  greater  out- 
lay of  wealth  and  anguish  of  soul  than 
their  establishment  ought  to  have  co>t. 
Wise  leadership  in  the  South  in  the  gen- 
eration prior  to  the  sixties  in  matters 
moral,  religious,  political,  and  economic, 
might  easily  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
triumph  of  both  principles  without  even 
the  symptom  of  a  social  cataclysm.  A 
teaching  of  history  that  fails  to  bring  out 
such  truths  is  worse  than  useless  and 
does  not  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of 
our  age  which  is  seeking  not  only  to  re- 
duce the  occasions  for  war  but  also  to 
lead  mankind  upon  a  highway  of  prog- 
ress that  will  gradually  eliminate  many 
other  phases  of  human  weakness  that 
are  responsible  for  the  great  misery  and 
suflfering  which  have  heretofore  been  re- 
garded as  normal  and  essential  elements 
of  human  experience. 

Just  as  the  South  made  a  grievous 
mistake  in  formulating  plans  for  the  per- 
petuation and  extension  of  slavery  in  an 
age  when  the  world  was  demanding  its 
restriction  and  elimination,  even  so  the 
North  committed  a  serious  blunder  in 
the  era  of  reconstruction  in  attemjiting 
the  wholesale  enfranchisement  of  the 
newly  emancipated  slaves.  The  South 
in  the  earlier  period  was  running  coun- 
ter to   the  true  path  of  social  progress 


in  clinging  to  a  s)stein  which,  whatever 
may  have  been  some  of  its  beneficent 
l)hases,  had  been  ruled  out  of  court  by 
the  advancing  civilization  of  the  world: 
The  North  in  its  schemes  of  radical  mil- 
itary reconstruction  went  too  far  in  the 
other  direction  in  transferring  the  ne- 
groes from  slavery  into  an  immediate 
control  of  the  southern  state  govern- 
ments, h'rom  slaves  with  very  restricted 
rights  and  responsibilities  they  were  sud- 
denly metamorphosed  into  freemen  with 
all  the  rights  and  civic  responsibilities  of 
the  white  men.  'J'his  ver\-  naturally  in- 
tensified existing  disorders,  bringing  in- 
deed a  degree  of  chaos  to  southern  so- 
ciety, and  created  a  bitterness  of  feeling 
against  the  North  and  against  the  ne- 
gro wdiich  has  handicapped  the  true 
progress  of  all  concerned.  The  nation 
needed  in  that  emergency  the  leadership 
of  Lincoln  whose  natural  sagacity, 
breadth  of  view,  and  generosity  of  soul, 
acting  upon  the  basis  of  a  masterly  ac- 
(|uired  prestige,  might  have  carried 
through  policies  with  regard  to  the  con- 
(|uere(l  South  and  the  freedmen  that 
would  have  made  easier  a  progress  that 
has  been  slow  and  difficult.  To  be  sure, 
the  policies  actually  adopted  were  in 
many  instances  inspired  by  the  laudable 
purpose  of  guarding  and  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  weak  and  newly  emanci- 
pated element  of  the  population.  Rut 
the  policy  of  immediate  wholesale  en- 
franchisement was  none  the  less  falla- 
cious and  its  adoption  left  a  legacy  of 
disastrous  consequences  not  onlv  tn  the 
negroes  and  the  whites  of  the  South  but 
also  to  the  nation  at  large.  However, 
the  northern  historians  and  students  of 
scK^'ety  as  well  as  the  other  more  thoight- 
ful  citizens  of  that  section  are  very 
frankly  and  generously  acknowledging 
the  mistake  involved  in  foisting  militiry 
rule  upon  the  conquered  South  in  sup- 
port of  the  premature  political  privileges 
'  of  the  freedmen. 

Roth  sections  have  therefore  made  er- 
rors in  dealing  with  the  negro — the  one 
an  error  in  the  way  of  folK^wing  policies 
too  repressive  ami  reactionarv  in  their 
tendency,  the  other  an  error  in  the  wav 
of  advocating  policies  too  itlcalistic  and 
revolutionary  to  fit  the  actunl  situation  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  promote  stnnul  prog- 
ress.     It   is  hoped  that  this  paper  ma\ 
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inflicate  in  some  measure  at  least  the 
pathway  of  progress  along  which  the  bet- 
ter leaders  of  our  day  in  both  sections 
are  moving  in  an  endeavor  to  forward  a 
wise  adjustment  of  what  is  perhaps 
America's  greatest  social  problem  as  well 
as  a  wise  solution  of  other  problems 
more  or  less  peculiarly  southern.  If 
leaders  can  enable  the  two  sections  to  al- 
lay their  distrust  and  cease  petty  bicker- 
ings and  with  generosity  of  soul  join 
hands  in  constructive  policies  looking  to 
the  gradual  redemption  of  a  race  to  the 
building  of  a  radiant  civilization  they  will 
be  entitled  to  a  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the 
present  world  as  well  as  a  crown  of  im- 
mortality in  the  world  to  come. 

The  creation  of  a  proper  attitude  of 
mind  and  spirit  among  the  people  at 
large  is  the  first  desideratum  if  errors  in 
the  future  no  less  serious  than  those  of 
the  past  are  to  be  avoided  and  if  positive 
progress  in  the  wise  handling  of  our  ra- 
cial problem  is  to  be  made.  Such  ideas 
do  not  smack  of  Utopian  impracticability 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  already 
touched  by  the  dominant  tone  of  the 
present  age.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say 
that  the  dominant  tendency  of  our  age 
arises  from  an  increasing  spirit  of  human 
brotherhood  coupled  with  the  ascendant 
belief  that  man  and  society  can,  through 
conscious  effort,  largely  modify  and  de- 
termine the  course  of  human  progress. 
Our  public  health  and  world  peace  move- 
ments, our  great  philanthropies,  our  vast 
educational  system,  and  many  other  large 
programs  of,  the  age  are  based  primarily 
upon  this  philosophy  of  the  solidarity  of 
social  interests  and  the  prjssibility  and  de- 
sirability of  consciously  pnjmoting  the 
sfxrial  welfare.  The  Sf>utii  in  relation  to 
its  greatest  problem  must  harmonize  its 
attitude  and  policies  with  present  worKl 
currents  of  thought  and  action  i)r  it  will 
again  suffer  the  dire  consequences  of  a 
mental  anrl  spiritual  inertia  such  as 
gripped  it  in  the  generation  prior  to  the 
(ivil  War. 

It  is  nrjt  enough  for  the  stronger  race  to 
cultivate  a  "spirit  that  wouM  offer  cordial 
help  and  encouragement  and  f>pportuni- 
ties  tfj  the  weaker  race,  but  it  is  al.so  a 
d<--id«ratnin  that  the  pr»licies  of  uplift  be 
ba-.cd  upon  tiie  widest  possible  knowl- 
edge of  the  actual  sititatirm  together  with 
an  ripprecjatioti  f>f  s^>mc  of  the  general 


principles  of  civilization  and  progress  as 
these  principles  are  made  manifest  in  the 
evolution  of  human  society.  This  im- 
plies, of  course,  that  very  few  of  us,  if 
indeed  any  of  us,  are  at  present  thor- 
oughly qualified  in  point  of  knowledge  to 
give  a  wise  direction  to  any  broad  line  of 
policies  with  regard  to  this  transcend- 
ently  important  problem.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  instinct  and  the 
blind  forces  of  the  past  must  be  allowed 
to  determine  those  policies.  All  the  med- 
ical and  hygienic  knowledge  now  being 
employed  to  alleviate  suffering  and 
lengthen  life  has  been  wrought  out  by 
the  human  mind  ;  all  the  important  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry  and  physics  now 
serving  man  in  a  thousand  ways  have 
been  acquired  by  dint  of  observation  and 
study  :  the  splendid  array  of  inventions 
and  discoveries  now  marshaling  the 
forces  of  nature  in  the  service  of  man- 
kind are  achievements  to  the  glory  of 
man's  intellectual  powers.  In  view  of 
all  these  achievements  that  might  be  ex- 
tended into  the  thousands  if  we  cared  to 
particularize,  why  should  it  be  thought 
a  thing  incredible  that  man  should  suc- 
cessfully turn  the  vast  resources  of  his 
mind  upon  the  problems  of  improving 
his  economic,  moral,  political,  and  other 
social  conditions  and  relations?  It  can 
be  done,  verily  it  is  being  done  as  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
the  achievements  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury in  the  way  of  thus  consciously  ele- 
vating the  type  of  our  civilization  are 
destined  to  transcend  the  most  daring 
speculations  of  the  present.  The  world 
has  never  before  seen  anything  compar- 
able to  the  vast  number  of  persons  now 
devoting  their  lives  to  the  scientific 
study  of  human  society  with  the  avowed 
object  of  getting  soiuid  bases  for 
ameliorating  the  lot  of  mankind  and 
f<^)r  directing  the  course  of  hiim.in 
civilization  :  nor  has  the  world  ever 
before  witnessed  the  establishment  of 
so  many  agencies,  j)ublic  as  well  as 
private,  flesigued  to  abate  the  causes  of 
lunnan  misery  and  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  iiulividiial  efficiency  and  social 
achievement. 

There  are  at  least  three  sections  of  the 
l»opnlalion  oi  the  South  whose  elevation 
and  iinproveiuent  it  should  be  the  dis- 
tinct  object   of   wise   policies   to   accom- 
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plish.  One  is  a  rural  white  ek'inent  con- 
sisting chicHy  of  tenants  or  "cnjppers" 
who  are  to  be  foinul  in  large  luinibers 
thruout  the  entire  cotton  belt.  TlKse 
need  the  stimulating  touch  of  the  best 
agencies  which  an  advancing  civilization 
can  bring  to  their  service  in  order  that 
they  may  become  efficient  producers  with 
an  enlarged  participation  in  the  better 
things  of  life.  Tlun  there  are  the  moun- 
tain whites  representing  a  vast  store  of 
native  human  capacity  which  should  be 
invigorated  by  proper  agencies  and  thus 
(|ualified  for  the  task  of  contributing  a 
worthy  share  toward  upbuilding  the  in- 
dustries and  the  civilization  of  tlie  South. 
The  negroes  form  the  third  important 
element  in  the  population  whose  condi- 
tions, relations,  and  possibilities  demand 
for  their  wise  appreciation  and  handling 
neither  passion,  nor  prejudice,  nor  crude 
sentiment,  but  scientific  study  insi)ired 
by  a  genuine  desire  to  lay  plans  for 
drawing  out  and  developing  all  the  la- 
tent possibilities  of  progress  inherent  in 
the  race.  The  problems  of  increasing 
the  efficiency,  enlarging  the  opportuni- 
ties, and  raising  the  standard  of  living  in 
its  broadest  aspects,  of  those  who  fall 
within  the  three  great  groups  just  men- 
tioned present  tasks  that  will  tax  our 
highest  capacities  for  thought  and  study 
as  well  as  our  largest  capacity  for  wise 
action. 

Because  of  its  racial  phases  the  prob- 
lem of  helping  the  negro  to  become  a 
social  asset  is  beset  with  peculiar  diffi- 
culties. There  is  a  widely  prevalent  in- 
stinctive prejudice  against  the  negro, 
especially  on  the  part  of  certain  elements 
in  the  white  population,  and  it  is  very 
easy  for  politicians  of  a  certain  type  to 
gain  an  ascendancy  by  making  adroit  ap- 
peals to  this  prejudice.  I  have  heard  such 
appeals  and  have  seen  audiences  wildly 
applaud  the  demagog  who  was  thus 
training  them  in  the  spirit  t)f  mob  ac- 
tion, instead  of  training  them  in  the  spirit 
of  a  sane  and  deliberate  discharge  of 
their  duties  as  citizens.  It  is  therefore 
highly  important  that  the  wiser  portion 
of  the  population  be  not  remiss  in  their 
duty  to  discredit  the  fanatic,  the  bigot, 
the  demagog,  and  the  yellow  journal  in 
relation  to  a  question  that  requires  pro- 
found study,  breadth  of  vision,  generos- 
ity of  soul— in  a   word,  the  lii<']i   cinali- 


ties  of   statesmanship — for   the   mapping 
out  of  wise  programs  of  action. 

It  remains  to  indicate  some  of  the  sp.'- 
cific  agencies  thru   which  are  to  be   de- 
velopecl   and    fostered   the   sane   attitude 
and  the  .sound  policies  that  are  retpiired 
in     this     work     of     social     regeneration. 
The  primary  resj)onsibility  in  this  work 
will    rest   upon   our   educational    system, 
and  our  colleges  and  universities  are  to 
be  the   chief   sources  of  inspiration   and 
etpiipment   for   its  prosecution.      Indeed, 
we  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
real   function  of  a  university  in  a  tlemo- 
cratic  society.     Heretofore  its  work  has 
proceeded  upon  the  basis  of  the  relative- 
ly inane  classical  ideal  instead  of  its  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  basis  of  furnishing  the 
largest   possible   equipment   for   life   and 
social  service.    Our  universities  must  be- 
come plants  for  the  investigation,  teach- 
ing, and  dissemination  of  truth  that  has 
relation  to  human  welfare.     Nothing  so 
fortifies    character    as    a    grip    on    truth 
coupled  with  a  desire  to  use  it  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind — not  indeed  a  grip  on 
merely  one  truth,  for  that  makes  a  fana- 
tic or  a  bigot,  but  a  commanding  grip  on 
a  wide  range  of  truths.     In  these  truth- 
building  and   character-fortifying  plants 
most  of  our  leaders  are  to  be  trained  for 
efifective  citizenship  and  constructive  ser- 
vice.    Here  our  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
our  public  school  teachers,  many  of  our 
farmers    and    business    men,   our   physi- 
cians, our  editors,  our  lawyers,  our  leg- 
islators, our  judges,  our  governors,  and 
other  leaders  of  public  thought  and  ac- 
tion are  to  receive  their  inspiration  and 
training.     Upon  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities is  therefore  to  rest  the  burden  of 
tremendous     responsibilities    since    they 
thus  occupy  the  most  important  strategic 
positions    in    guarding    the    interests    of 
mankind   and   in   controlling  the  destiny 
of  our  civilization. 

The  high-schools,  touching  as  they  do 
a  larger  number  of  the  people  than  the 
universities,  should  themselves  become 
potent  instruments  of  social  uplift  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  trained  at  the  universi- 
ties to  see  that  high-schools  can  become 
such  instruments  of  power  by  adapting 
their  work  to  the  varying  needs  of  com- 
munities and  sections  of  the  population. 
The  elementary  schools  also,  touching  as 
thev   should   everv   member  of   the   com- 
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niunity,  may  come  in  for  a  large  share  in 
this  work  when  they  are  properly  manned 
and  supported  as  well  as  more  wisely 
adapted  than  at  present  to  the  task  of 
training  for  social  life.  The  church  in- 
spired by  the  spirit  of  the  Christ  and  in- 
vigorated by  the  teachings  of  modern  so- 
cial science  may  also  serve  powerfully 
the  cause  of  human  progress  through  the 
agency  of  its  pulpit  and  press,  and  thru 
the  agency  of  many  practical  lines  of 
social  activity.  In  contrast  with  some  of 
the  early  and  later  Christian  teachers, 
the  twentieth  century  church  will  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  bringing  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  pass  in  this  world 
instead  of  directing  primary  attention  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  another  world. 
Such  a  change  of  emphasis  will  rejuve- 
nate the  power  of  the  church  by  expand- 
ing its  usefulness  in  relation  to  human 
needs. 


The  press  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of 
well-trained  managers  and  editors  may 
also  become  a  mighty  agent  in  proclaim- 
ing the  harmonizing  and  upbuilding  in- 
fluences of  the  age  and  in  leading  public 
opinion  to  the  support  of  policies  that 
are  baptized  in  the  spirit  of  the  wid.st 
humanity  and  vitalized  with  the  breath  of 
an  advancing  civilization.  While  writing 
this  paragraph  there  comes  into  my  hands 
a  copy  of  today's  (June  25)  Atlanta 
Constitution,  the  general  tone  of  whose 
editorial  page  admirably  illustrates  the 
new  spirit  of  the  new  South,  advocating, 
as  it  does,  a  liberated  intellectual  life,  a 
nationalized  sentiment,  and  a  general  ex- 
pansion of  our  educational  programs  to 
the  end  of  qualifying  the  section  for  its 
constructive  work  and  for  a  full  partici- 
pation in  a  richly  diversified  national 
destiny. 

Newnan,  Ga. 
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The  Prayer  of  Summer 

BY  MARGUERITE    OGDEN    BIGELOW 


Boy  and  Girl. 

From  the  nights  of  mist  and  moonshine, 
From  the  ardent  days  of  summer, 
From  the  daisy-dimpled  meadow, 
And  the  milkweed-scented   roadside, 
And  the  quiet  pools  sequestered, 
Where  the   water-lilies  blossom 
And  the  dragonflies  are  mating — 
Hasten  we  into  the  woodland, 
There  to  how  before  our  lather, 
Offering  the  prayer  of  summer. 

The  Boy. 

•"irant  me  greater  body  prowess, 

Healthier  skin  and  tauter  sinew, 

.Speed  in  swimming  and  in  running, 

Hardihood  and  strength  in  climbing 

(upward   from  the   river   valley. 

Where  the  turtles  plunge  anrl   paddle, 

I'pward  on  the  sun-l>aked  hillside 

To  the  crags  by  hemlocks  guanled  ; 

There  to  look  abrr-ad  and  visit 

With  glad  eyes  the  sprearling  distance. 

I  here  to  look  abroad  and  <  hallengc 

All  the   future  and  the  distance 

To  a  fight — the  future  beckons! 

f'ertainty  of  quick  decision 

firant  me.  when  the  need  is  greatest. 

In  tbf  v''>u  I-  (,r  in  tfie  bafflr-. 

And  '.wn  let  me  listen 

Hilt  to  Thy  great   music 

Windswept    <  horrl.   rmd    ^ipp^•'^    ra|<tr.re; 

'^.rant  mr  girth   and   hight.    full   stature 

Of  fbr   wiinhuoi]   I   am  making. 


1  he  Girl. 

Grant  me  health,  the  flush  of  wonder 

Won  by  riding  thru  the  woodland. 

Or  by  tennis,  or  by  rowing; 

Grant   me  swift,  untrammeled  action 

Of  my  mind  and  of  my  body. 

Greater  verve  and  iimud  endurance 

Of  each  little  daily  hartisbip, 

.Soundest   nights   and   vivid   daytime. 

All  my  human  woman   nature, 

I-ct  me  find  alert  and  active, 

Natural  and  bright  in  blossom 

.\s  the  oi)en  fields  of  clover. 

I  would  be  as  lithe  and  suiijile 

.•\s  the   willows   by  tlie   river; 

I   would  climb  the  highest  hill-tops 

That    have   known    mv   brother's    footstep; 

I  woulfl  read  on  sunny  beaches 

Many  laws  Thy  hands  have  graven 

So  to  learn  the  mighty  secret. 

Thru  the  woodlanrl  softly  whispered, 

Of   my    life   and   of   its   meaniu'.^ 

Hoth. 

Where  the  wood  is  darkest,  deepest. 

We,  Thy  children,  bow    before    Thee, 

Glaiming  bounty  of  Thy  bounty — • 

Health  anfl   strength   and  i)oise  fif  body 

And  of  miiifl,  a  drawing  nearer 

To  our   fullest  human  beauty    - 

In  the  nights  of  mist   and   moonsliinc 

In  til''  ;ird<'nt   flavs  of  sinnmer. 

Offering  the  prayer  of  sinnincr. 

M'iM7KfIT(l,    Cm.. 


B(  )\'  scouts  arc  not  a  novelty.  In 
niv  very  boy  days  we  scouted 
after  the  cows  for  father,  and 
then  we  helped  milk  them.  We  scouted 
the  weeds  out  of  the  onion  beds,  and 
there  was  no  baseball  nine  in  all  the 
world.  Out  the  sun  shone ;  and  the  ap- 
ples blossomed,  and  there  were  wild 
strawberries,  and  we  scouted  for  them. 
The  girls  were  scouts  too — in  blue  calico. 
They  scoured  the  tin  pans,  skimmed  the 
milk,  and  played  fox  and  geese  in  the 
snow.  Then  we  all  scouted  together  in 
the  corn  fields,  and  we  picked  up  pota- 
toes together  till  our  backs  ached  :  and 
we  helped  in  the  pink  beds.  I  am  sure 
we  did  not  need  to  go  away  from  home 
to  scout,  although  there  were  only  two 
pianos  in  our  township,  thank  the  Lord  ! 
And  these  were  elaborately  covered  over 
in  the  spare  rooms,  and  seldom  touched 
but  to  dust  them.  Good  piano  playing  is 
delightful,  but  scouting,  ah.  that  is  an- 
other thing. 

But  if  there  are  boys  and  girls  who  are 
not  needed  at  home  to  take  the  burdens 
oft"  old  age.  let  them  scout  all  over  the 
ncighl)orhood  till  thev  find  somebodv  to 
help.  Dear  me.  but  how  well  T  remem- 
ber those  dear  church  boys  of  mine,  who 
came  to  evening  service,  each  with  a 
blessed  girl  on  his  arm  ;  only  the  hand- 
somest of  all.  Harry  Hull,  came  down 
the  middle  aisle  firmly  linked  with  his 
mother.  And  his  eye  caught  mine  with 
a  diamond  snap,  and  her  eve  was  so 
dimmed  with  bliss  that  she  did  not  need 
to  ask  the  Lord  for  more.  I  have  an  idea 
God  got  the  world  up  on  the  scouting 
principle  ;  only  the  right  sort  of  scouting 
Iiegins  at  HOME;  and  so  far  as  T  can 
see  schools  and  scouts  and  a  good  deal 
of  church   work   forget  all  about   father 
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and  mother,  and  the  behind-fence  duties. - 
Yes,  we  all  scouted  together  in  those 
(lavs ;  the  mother  knitted  and  quilted,  and 
the  daughter  knitted  and  (|uilted ;  and 
they  spun  their  home-made  yarn  and 
made  soap  together.  The  mothers,  dear 
souls  that  they  were,  did  not  need  to  go 
away  by  themselves  and  jilay  bridge ;  and 
I  wonder  if  we  would  look  back  so 
yearningly  for  them  if  ib.ey  had.  Puri- 
tanism had  a  wonderful  ])()wer  on  wo- 
man. It  brought  religious  sentiment  in- 
to such  close  accord  with  the  feminine 
instincts  that  to-day  the  Church  would 
go  to  pieces  without  the  mothers.  What 
we  want  above  everything  else  in  our  so- 
cial evolution  is  to  preserve  the  mother 
instinct.  When  that  is  gone  the  suffra- 
get  can  accomplish  very  little  if  she  have 
the  ballot. 

When  one  of  my  parishioners,  a  man 
of  wide  business  associations,  was  dying, 
T  asked  him  what  he  wanted  most.  And 
he  said.  "I  want  my  mother;  I  don't 
want  anything  else  in  this  world  or  any 
other — T  just  want  to  see  that  blessed 
woman,  the  one  who  bore  me.  who  car- 
ried me,  kissed  me,  loved  me  into  decent 
manhood.,  taught  me  all  the  good  there 
is  in  me  :  and  never  asked  fx^r  any  pay, 
and  Fm  afraid  she  never  got  paid.  .Ml 
the  rest  is  rubbish.  T  could  have  got  on 
without  the  rest ;  but  I  want  mv  mother. 
T  want  her  arms  around  me.  I  know  it 
is  second' childhood ;  but  let  it  be  child- 
hood, it  is  better  than  all  the  manhooil 
the  world  has  ever  taught  me.  God  g()t 
nearer  to  me  in  my  mother  than  in  anv 
other  wa\'.  Tf  T  can  find  her  T  won't 
have  to  bunt  for  Him.  Thev  won't  be 
far  a])art."  Yes,  mothers  who  scouted 
with  their  liovs  and  girls  brought  Gtnl 
verv  near  to  them. 
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I  was  never  in  my  life  happier  than 
when  the  Httle  mother  scouted  the  woods 
with  nie  for  spring  beauties  and  anem- 
ones, and  later  for  fringed  orchids  and 
moccasin  plants ;  when  she  named  for  us 
ginseng  and  witchhopple  and  wild  hazel, 
or  helped  us  pick  up  beech  nuts  by  the 
Harding  Brook — while  the  squirrels 
scolded  us — for  indeed  did  they  not  own 
what  they  could  harvest?  and  what  right 
have  we  to  more?  Yet  I  cannot  quite 
say  which  was  most  delightful,  these 
hours  with  the  mother  soul,  or  when  our 
father  shook  the  chestnuts,  saying  to  us. 
Come,  for  the  squirrels  have  their  share, 
and  there  is  enough  for  all  of  us ;  and 
gently  he  taught  us  the  fine  manhood  of 
co-operation  in  Nature,  and  how  we 
should  help  the  birds  and  the  animals, 
as  we  also  take  their  help ;  and  so  all  live 
together  with  one  Lord  in  one  home.  At 
night  with  much  climbing  and  scouting 
we  went  home  with  aching  legs,  and  was 
it  not  then  best  of  all  when  the  hand  of 
the  little  mother  rubbed  us  much  as  one 
would  rub  a  pony ;  and  she  said,  Little 
Ned !  you  need  not  wear  out  scouting, 
for  truly  the  Lord  will  have  need  of  these 
legs  by  and  by.  You'll  see;  yes,  you'll 
sec !  And  truly  it  has  been  so ;  and  1 
am  glad  that  legs  can  worship  God  as 
well  as  tongues.  Nor  am  I  quite  sure 
that  one  might  not  I)etter  hang  salvation 
on  good  sprinting  than  on  good  praying. 
The  tongue  has  some  advantages,  for  it 
can  go  a  long  distance,  and  it  can  be 
very  boastful ;  and  yet  I  advise  you  to 
try  the  logs  if  you  care  for  service  in 
God's  church — which  1  take  to  be  the 
whole  world  itself. 

You  will  be  astonished  when  you  real- 
ly begin  scouting  alx)ut  home,  to  learn 
how  much  there  is  to  scout  for,  how 
much  to  discover  and  find  out.  .Some 
folks  know  a  deal  about  every  spot  on 
earth,  except  home.  They  will  tell  you 
alx)ut  F>ombay  anrl  I'araguay  and  Man- 
churia, but  their  f)wn  twenty  acres  hoUls 
only  dulncss.  f  should  not  like  to  have 
my  boys  scout  in  that  way,  away  from 
home  all  the  time,  tmtil  home  gets  to  be 
the  mo'-t  rcmotf  and  the  strangest  lanrl 
in  the  world.  Is  it  not  barely  possible 
that  we  may  organize  t'')0  much?  Was 
there  ever  anything  more  perfectly  con- 
ceived than  the  familv  l,r)nd  ?  I'arm  life 
as  it  may  be  lived  in  America,  and  as  it 


sometimes  is  lived,  is  the  completcst,  the 
one  all-suf¥icient  organism  yet  devised, 
lleyond  that  let  us  have  the  town,  that 
is  the  old-fashioned  tunship.  But  as  for 
clubs  on  every  corner,  1  am  not  so  sure 
of  it.  Some  one  sent  to  me  a  boy  to 
spend  a  few  months  learning  horticul- 
ture. The  father  wrote  me,  "This  fellow 
wants  to  go  somewhere  to  learn  some- 
thing and  be  somebody,  as  if  he  could 
find  nothing  worth  the  while  about  his 
old  home.  I  think  it  the  best  thing  to 
let  him  scout  for  a  while.  I  hope  you 
will  show  him  something  worth  the 
while."  I  found  he  was  a  sprinter.  It 
was  wonderful  to  see  that  boy's  heels  fly 
over  the  tops  of  the  timothy  and  clover, 
when  there  was  something  else  to  do. 
As  for  his  head  it  only  went  because  his 
heels  had  gone.  It  is  bad  to  give  too 
much  directive  control  to  your  feet.  Tom 
could  think  of  nothing  else  and  talk  of 
nothing  else  but  sprinting ;  and  I  was 
glad  after  a  bit  to  let  him  sprint  home- 
ward— a  fine  boy  spoiled. 

I  cannot  be  quite  j^leascd  if  my  boy 
outrun  all  the  rest,  unless  he  run  for 
something  and  something  worth  the 
while.  That  he  has  toed  a  line,  where 
o1)cdicnce  or  honor  or  economy  are  in- 
volved, counts.  When  I  was  young  they 
used  to  set  me  to  reading  the  history  of 
martyrs,  nun  who  died  because  they 
would  not  disown  a  religious  belief.  I 
have  known  a  few  horticulturists  who 
would  fight  all  day  to  demonstrate  their 
conficlence  in  a  favorite  spraying  mate- 
rial. Dr.  Underwood  and  John  Cary 
peeled  pears  and  ate  them  combatively 
by  the  hour,  each  to  prove  that  his  se- 
lected variety  surpassed  the  others. 
There  is  always  a  chance  to  do  sprint- 
ing that  comes  to  some  definite  end.  But 
vvlien  my  boy  says,  "I  outjimipcd  them 
all,"  or  'T  outran  them  all,"  I  wish  to 
know  what  it  was  all  for.  This  'i"om 
of  mine  was  a  member  of  the  Y.  M. 
('.  A.  and  he  harl  a  dozen  meclals  for  his 
legs,  that  was  all.  I  could  not  find  that 
he  had  ever  done  anything  noble  or 
generous. 

T  am  not  belittling  the  new  scouting 
propaganda,  not  a  bit  of  it.  It  will 
prol)al)ly  Ao  a  great  deal  of  good,  as 
Sunday  schools  have  done  good;  but  I 
would  rather  a  school  where  the  yotmg 
and  <>\(\  go  together;  and   I  am   just  old' 
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ciiuiigli,  ui"  young  tiK)iigli,  which  is  iti' 
to  bchevc  that  vvc  shall  yet  use  our  big 
town  school  buikliug^  for  all  ages,  and 
any  old  vvoiuan  luay  go  and  learn  to 
read  when  she  is  sixty;  and  better  yet, 
her  lK)y  shall  learn  to  make  garden  with 
her  in  the  school  lot.  No;  1  am  sure  of 
nothing,  only  of  God  and  progress.  I 
am  sure  that  tomorrow  will  be  wiser 
than  today,  and  we  shall  not  (U)  then 
just  as  we  do  now.  And  so  1  think  of 
this  scouting  that  out  of  it  will  come 
some  fine  things,  and  so  far  as  it  teaches 
the  boys  and  girls  to  find  themselves  out, 
and  to  ^ift  and  to  weigh,  and  to  think, 
why,  of  course,  we  can  have  none  too 
much  of  it.  Our  house  doors  are  too 
large  and  they  all  swing  outward.  God 
will  never  get  too  old  for  us  to  love, 
nor  to  love  us.  The  wonderful  thing 
about  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  that  it  is  just 
as  sweet  at  eighty  as  it  was  at  eight, 
and  so  it  prevents  two  kinds  of  religion. 

Do  not  be  imjiatient  with  me,  for  in- 
deed I  am  not  wishing  to  see  old  things 
hack  again,  nor  do  I  fail  to  appreciate 
modernism!  Somehow,  since  Emerson, 
we  have  been  learning  that  the  body 
must  be  saved  as  well  as  the  soul. 
Kingsley  and  Frederick  Maurice  taught 
us  that,  after  all,  beauty  and  strength 
belong  to  righteousness,  and  that  sick- 
ness is  to  be  abhorred ;  then  Horace 
Mann  told  us  that  God  despises  a  dys- 
peptic stomach ;  and  so,  step  by  step,  we 
have  come  on  into  this  scouting  age : 
only  do  not  let  us  now  begin  to  save  the 
body  without  the  soul.  We  used  to  pra\- 
for  an  esthetic  heaven,  and  wc  talked 
about  the  body,  the  flesh  and  the  devil 
as  our  trinity  of  evil.  Among  our  col- 
lege boys  there  were  no  calves  at  all  nor 
any  biceps ;  only  a  few  godless  fellows 
used  dumb  bells  and  invented  baseball. 
Hugh  Miller  and  President  Hitchcock 
helped  us  still  farther  out  of  our  world- 
hate  ;  and  then  \\'alt  \Miitman  jimiped 
the  fence  altogether. 

Indeed  T  do  not  wish  to  see  the  old 
repeated,  altho  I  would  like  to  stroll 
down  the  pasture  lot  this  morning, 
where  the  wild  berries  gardened  them- 
selves and  the  huge  old  apple  trees  bore 
loads  of  Sweet  boughs  and  Early  Har- 
vest. In  those  days  there  was  not  a 
typewriter  in  the  United  States,  nor  was 
tiiere  a  spellings  reform  association.    We 


spelled  everything  out  iiill,  with  all  tlii' 
letters  we  could  get  into  it,  and  that  was 
our  pride.  I  thought,  simple  head  that 
1  was,  ihal  things  would  always  be  so, 
and  that  my  boys  woultl  go  to  spelling 
matches  as  I  had  done.  Thirty  years 
before  he  was  born  I  set  my  eldest  boy 
to  study  Greek  and  l^itin,  to  read  the 
iuiglish  essayists,  and  imitate  Carlyle. 
We  scouted  among  books,  and  a  library 
was  the  chief  end  of  man.  The  end  of 
education  was  to  teach  the  architecture 
of  words.  And  so  we  had  builders  who 
knew  to  the  infinitesimal  fraction,  the 
fitting  and  the  fitness  of  verbs  and  nouns 
and  adjectives.  To  their  sensitive  cars 
spoke  that  delicate  rhythm  that  would 
touch  the  hearts  of  readers. 

It  was  this  letter  craft  that  1  hacl 
jjlanned  for  my  children  also.  But  to 
my  amazement  the  first  one  picked  up 
things,  and  did  not  care  for  words  ;  the 
>ccond  picked  up  bugs  and  living  things, 
and  words  to  him  were  of  little  worth : 
while  the  third  wholly  renounced  litera- 
ture and  built  machines.  It  was  genuine 
heredity ;  for  they  were  all  builders,  only 
not  one  built  with  tvords.  I  am  bound 
to  say,  that  from  my  original  standpoint 
they  are  a  stupid  set.  They  will  spell 
"no"  for  know;  and  for  the  life  of  me. 
T  can't  see  why  knot:  nor  what  the  k 
and  the  w  are  about  in  noligc.  So 
whether  I  will  or  no.  I  must  accept  of 
change.  I  do  not  any  longer  myself 
scout  thru  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  as  a 
duty,  nor  do  I  feel  any  conscience  about 
it  at  all.  because  I  am  no  longer  inter- 
ested in  reading  Jeremiah  after  break- 
fast. T  am  glad  that  Job.  and  the  Nine- 
teenth Psalm,  and  the  great  parables, 
are  neither  ancient  nor  modern,  but 
eternal ;  and  I  love  Jesus  as  a  great,  big. 
handsome,  human  Brother ;  and  a  lot  of 
the  old  questions  that  were  so  iiritating 
have  gone  as  the  stars  go  when  the  sun 
comes  up.  They  may  be  there  yet.  but 
they  do  not  shine,  and  only  owls  sec 
them  or  care  for  them. 

.Shall  we  overdo  this  matter?  Surely 
not  in  the  long  run.  Out  of  the  evolu- 
tion and  the  scouting  is  coming  a  finer 
sentiment,  a  sweeter  religion,  a  manlier 
manhood,  and  a  reicn  of  common  sense. 
Forty  years  aeo  \\'illiani  Lloyd  Garrison 
said  to  me:  "You  will  live  to  see  iustice 
done  to  Thomas  Paine,  and  perhaps  to 
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myself;  and  you  will  see  a  lot  of  hate 
rei)laced  with  love,  and  the  world  will 
not  be  the  worse  for  it."  It  was  a  good 
prophecy  and  there  is  more  to  come ; 
more  of  the  fair  and  just  and  honest.  It 
is  a  grand  thing  that  there  is  such  a 
room  for  progress  ahead,  and  it  may 
take  a  hundred  thousand  years  yet  to 
make  the  world  anywhere  near  as  de- 
cent and  comfortable  as  it  can  be  made 
by  the  application  of  the  truth  already 
known.  But  progress  goes  on  now  in 
geometrical  ratio,  thank  the  Lord. 

I  am  told  there  are  500,000  boy  scouts 
in  America,  and  that  every  one  of  them 
is  obligated  to  be  courteous  to  strangers 
and  helpful  to  women  and  children.  It 
will  not  be  discouraging  if  I  tell  them 
that  they  were  bound  to  just  that  sort 
of  thing  by  the  fact  that  they  were  born 
of  women.  It  is  well  also  to  recall  the 
fact  that,  some  seven  or  eight  hundred 
years  ago,  Europe  was  quite  alive  with 
-omething  of  that  sort,  scouting  every- 
where on  horseback  and  on  foot  to  do 
deeds  of  gallantry.  The  age  of  chivalry 
was  a  woman's  age,  but  it  was  an  age 
also  of  gentlemen.  It  was  then  that  the 
word  gentlemen  was  invented.  I, do  not 
think  there  were  any  worse  things 
abroad  then  than  there  arc  today,  only 
the  new  knighthood,  thanks  to  our 
common  schools,  takes  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  people.  The  power  of 
the-  new  movement  lies  in  this,  that  it  is 
a  simple  movement,  touching  everyday 
life.  It  pick*;  up  the  orange  peel  that 
might  trip  the  feeble. 

It  is  this  new  idea  of  i.m-;  that  is  get- 
ting hold  of  us,  and  it  cannot  get  hold 
of  the  yoting  folks  too  early.  The  niar- 
vtl    of   thf   imi verse   is   nrtt    things,   but 


life — life  in  all  its  processes;  life  bud- 
ding, life  blossoming  and  life  fruiting; 
better  yet,  life  thinking,  life  comparing, 
and  life  hoping  and  willing.  I  came, 
said  Jesus,  that  ye  might  have  more 
life;  and  that  is  all  that  is  vv^orth  while 
to  say  of  Christianity,  that  it  gives  a 
richer,  broader,  completer  life;  puts 
away  deathly  things,  deathly  habits  and 
life  waste.  It  gives  life  a  purpose ;  it 
sends  life  out  to  do  good ;  it  sends  it  into 
the  past  with  conscience  and  into  the 
future  with  hope ;  and  all  the  time  it 
moves  collateral  with  science  in  making 
history  full  of  ethics,  and  the  future  full 
of  duty.  Anything  but  low  vitality,  any- 
thing but  rotting,  decay  in  our  middle 
years — the  years  that  should  be  full  of 
strength  and  beauty.  God  Is  Life;  life 
in  the  garden,  life  in  the  field,  life  like 
the  olives  and  the  figs :  but  broader  and 
deeper,  life  brought  up  to  the  range  of 
thought  and  hope ;  and  that  is  exactly 
what  this  scouting  must  do  for  the  boys 
if  it  do  the  right  thing;  it  must  make 
them  children  of  God.  It  must  fill  them 
with  clean,  honest  life. 

This  is  not  to  glorify  athletics,  or 
physical  life,  only  as  that  is  the  basis  of 
a  full  life.  Organized  matter  that  has 
no  purpose  beyond  exercising  itself,  no 
end  but  propagating  itself,  no  purpose 
outside  or  bevond  itself,  is  not  worth  the 
while.  The  body  and  the  soul  hereafter 
must  go  on  together.  It  is  a  glorious 
thing  to  be  superbly  phvsical.  healthy  in 
every  fiber;  but  a  sotillcss  bodv,  or  a 
body  with  a  dying  soul,  that  is  the  great 
shame  of  manhood.  Scouting  is.  or  it 
ought  to  be.  a  new  way  of  preaching  the 
gospel  of  r.irF.. 

Clinton,   N.   V. 


The   Compellinjj   Guest 

BY   ANNA    PHILLIPS  SEE 


Wmkv  Sorrow  knockcfl  iijion  my  floor, 
I  answfTf-d  not  nor  AvvmcA  that  he 
Coijifl  any  truffir  havr  with  me; 
For  Sorrow   ne'er  ha'l  come  Wforc. 


Anrl  still  he  knockefi       fn  selfish  dread 
I   harred  me  in  my  de.'irest  place, 
Yet   .Sfjrrow    found   me   face  to   face — 
"P'orever    I'm    thy   Kitesl,"   he   said, 


"N'or  [  alone,  for  thou  must  ^ive 
A   welcome  to  the  woes  of  all 
That  '?uflrrr   want  or  Rrief  or  thrall. 
So  thou  in  peace,  with  mc  shall  live." 
AMHEkiT,   Mam. 


The   Passing  of  the   Home   Daughter 


BY   MARION    HARLAND 


1i\  a  series  uf  able  articles  iqnni  "Suuie 
Successes  of  American  Women," 
now  in  course  of  publication  in  a 
popular  maj^azine,  the  autlior — lierself  a 
uduian — thus  toucbes  upon  a  problem 
of  business  life : 

"Every  place  filled  by  a  girl  to  whom  self- 
support  is  unnecessary  lessens  the  chance  for 
some  girl  a  little  less  qualilied,  makes  com- 
petition a  little  keener,  and  brings  down  the 
scale  of  wages,  for  both  men  and  women.  .  .  . 

"(iirls  do  not  realize  tliis  when  aml;ition  nr 
restlessness  drives  them  out  of  tlieir  homes  to 
seek  self-support.  Most  of  them  would  in- 
ditinantly  deny  any  i)art  in  making  the  condi- 
tions of  a  vvorkingwoman's  lot  more  difficult 
and  her  life  tlierel)y  a  harder  one,  but  it  is 
true,  nevertheless." 

We  liavc  here  from  but  one  point  of 
view  a  problem  that  lias  many  sides, 
some  of  them  sorely  perplexing'  to  the 
social  economist  and  yet  more  distress- 
ing to  the  home-maker  and  home-lover. 

Sixty  years  ago  we  all  laughed  good- 
humoredly  when  Mr.  Turveydrop  apos- 
trophized, "with  very  disagreeable  gal- 
lantrv,"  "Wooman  !  lovelv  Wooman  !" 

Reading  today  that  the  Master  of  De- 
portment added:  "AMiat  a  sex  you  arc!" 
we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the 
Scotch  minister's  comment  upon  David's 
"I  said  in  my  haste,  'All  men  arc 
liars'  " 

"Had  ye  been  livin'  on  the  airth  this 
day,  ye  might  ha'  said  it  at  your  leisure. 
David,  me  mon !" 

For  Woman  with  the  big  capital  letter 
has  the  center  of  the  stage,  and  the  lime- 
light is  turned  full  upon  her.  Tn  her— 
never  forgetting  the  staring  capital  let- 
ter— the  unrest,  characteristic  of  the  age. 
has  its  fiercest  manifestation.  Tn  that 
Long-Time-Ago,  when  we  laughed  at 
]\Ir.  Turveydrop's  affectations,  there 
were  rpal  wrongs — legislative  and  do- 
mestic and  social — of  which  the  weaker 
sex  had  a  right  to  complain.  Property 
laws  in  many  of  our  States  bore  hard 
upon  them  :  cotivention,  in  the  matter  of 
behavior,  occuoation  and  locomotion. 
was  imiust  and  tyrannical. 

Tf  she  was  honored  in  the  church,  it 
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was  with  considcralion  akin  to  that 
showed  to  the  feminine  c(jnverts  from 
paganism  in  I 'aid's  missions,  1  hey  were 
allowed  to  work,  not  to  speak  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  saints,  but  admonished 
to  ask  of  their  husbands  at  lujuie  if  the 
sermon  shot  above  their  heads. 

If  the  mid-nineteenth-century  society 
belle  were  toasted  as  an  angel,  it  was 
with  the  full  understanding  that  she  was 
not  to  ily  beyond  her  sphere. 

When  sensible  men  and  just  recog- 
nized the  demands  of  reasonable  women 
for  recognition  of  themselves  as  verte- 
brate fellow  beings  of  the  feminine 
gender,  inicpiitous  laws  were  repealed, 
conventional  bondage  became  a  dead  let- 
ter, .  and  the  working  woman  fell  into 
step  with  the  working  man.  Parents 
who  take  it  for  granted  that  their  boys 
must  enter  college  asstime  as  naturally 
that  their  girls  do  the  same.  One  thou- 
sand women  engage  in  active  bttsiness 
pursuits  now  where  one  entered  a  shop, 
or  office,  or  store  a  half  century  ago.  As 
was  inevitable  from  the  very  nature  of 
her  being,  our  emancipated  woman  in- 
clined eagerly  to  the  ministry  of  healing, 
and  the  trained  nurse  is  one  of  the  bene- 
factions of  our  age.  The  doors  of  med- 
ical colleges  opened  more  slowly,  bul 
they  stand  wide  now,  and  many  of 
the  se.x  there  be  that  enter  therein.  The 
law  schools  followed  suit — somewhat  re- 
luctantly ;  lastly,  and  imder  protest  from 
clergy  and  laity,  a  limited  ninnber  of 
women  wear  the  title  of  "Reverend."  In 
the  literary  and  artistic  world  the\-  have 
long  stood  alongside  of  their  brothers. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  a  comparison 
of  the  mighty  diflference  between  the  po- 
sition of  the  woman  of  1841  and  tint 
held,  unchallenged,  by  her  granddaugh- 
ter in  iQii,  has  mounted  like  champagne 
to  the  head  of  the  latter.  Ivach  triiunph 
gained  is  an  incentive  to  enterprise. 
"What  next?"  comes  as  naturally  to  the 
thoughts  and  lips  of  the  girl  graduate  as 
to  the  boy  who  comprehoiuls  that  his 
college  course   is  but  the   first   stepping 
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stone  in  his  career.  And  this  is  as  true 
— as  our  magazine  writer  intimates — of 
the  girl  whose  parents  are  abundantly 
able  to  provide  handsomely  for  her  now 
and  in  tuture,  as  of  the  daughter  of  the 
salaried  clerk  or  small  tradesman,  or  of 
the  widow  whose  annuity  will  die  with 
her.  Her  liberal  education,  she  pleads, 
has  so  belittled  in  her  esteem  the  frivol- 
ities of  fashionable  life  that  she  cannot 
endure  tne  prospect  of  sinking  to  the 
meaningless  round  in  which  the  butter- 
flies of  society  float  and  glitter  for  a  few 
brief  seasons,  then  to  sink  into  useless 
nobodies.  She  longs  to  be  and  to  do 
something  in  this  glorious,  busy  world. 

It  she  be  of  a  practical,  logical  turn  of 
mind  (and  why  go  to  college  if  one  do 
not  learn  logic?)  she  argues,  and  clev- 
erly, for  the  right  to  strike  out  a  career 
for  herself.  She  had  it  out  with  me  the 
other  day  as  we  discussed  this  right  over 
the  teacups. 

"My  father  i>  in  comfortable  circum- 
tances  now,"  said  the  young,  well-modu- 
lated voice.  '"The  probabilities  are  that, 
should  he  meet  with  no  reverses,  and 
live  to  a  good  old  age,  he  will  leave  me 
what  is  called  "well  provided  for'  at  his 
death.  But  you  do  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  vicissitudes  of  American 
fortunes.  A  fall  in  stocks,  the  failure  of 
a  bank,  depreciation  in  the  value  of  real 
estate,  a  mistaken  investment — any  one 
of  these  things  which  happen  every  day 
to  other  men,  may  leave  me  a  beggar, 
with  the  option  of  taking  a  housemaid's 
I^lace  or" — with  fine  disrlain  in  tone  and 
Uxjk — "marrying  for  a  living!  Is  it  not 
the  part  of  common  prudence  to  prepare 
for  such  changes  and  chances  by  learn 
ing  nmv  how  to  take  care  of  myself  de- 
cently anrl  honorably?  Look  at  another 
aspect  of  the  case.  I  am  well  and  vigor- 
ous, I  never  had  a  day's  illness  in  my 
life.  My  only  brother,  five  years  ago, 
was  graduated  from  the  law  schfK)!.  He 
has  Ixren  delicate  from  chilflhfKKl,  althf) 
r\f>t  an  invalid.  Yet  he  went  at  once  to 
work,  and  is  now  in  a  fair  practice.  He 
would  have  been  called  a  poor  creature 
and  ]c^-  than  a  man  had  he  remainer]  at 
home  dependent  u|>o!i  his  well-to-do 
father.  Why  shotdd  I  do  this?  Is  de- 
I»cndenrc  more  honorable  in  a  healthy 
woni<''n  than  in  a  sickly  man?' 

".M'.rrover.    what    i^    tlirrc    ff/r    nic    to 


do  at  home?  My  mother  is  in  excellent 
health  and  she  enjoys  housekeeping, 
iler  servants  arc  well  trained  and  com- 
petent to  do  all  that  would  devolve  upon 
mistress  or  daughter  if  we  kept  no 
maids.  1  was  at  a  preparatory  school 
for  four  years  and  four  more  in  college. 
W  hy  were  time  and  money  expended  in 
my  education  if  1  am  to  settle  down  to 
the  duties  of  an  unsalaried  companion?" 

Then  she  unfolded  her  plans  in  detail. 
She  goes  to  Philadelphia  in  the  autumn 
to  begin  a  three  years'  course  in  a  train- 
ing school  for  nurses. 

1  could  not  he.p  saying:  ""But  will  not 
your  mother  miss  you  sadly  ?  She  has 
looked  forward  so  longingly  to  the  close 
of  your  college  term !  \  ou  have  not 
really  lived  at  home  since  you  were  six- 
teen. '  ' 

"Tf  1  were  to  marry  and  remove  to 
California — would  she  be  less  lonely?" 
was  the  merry  rejoinder.  "  \^et  nobody 
would  protest  against  that !  You  your- 
self would  say  it  is  the  course  of 
nature." 

"As  it  would  be !"  I  maintained,  stout- 
ly. 
■'  'Twas  only  throwing  words  away." 

Her  mind  is  made  up  ;  her  plans  are 
matured  in  fhe  capable  brain. 

Hers  is  one  phase  of  the  "restless- 
ness" of  which  our  magazinist  speaks. 
It  is  active  leaven  that  is  working  thru- 
out  what  may  be  designated,  in  no  in- 
vidious sense,  "the  mighty  middle  class" 
of  American  society.  .\  class  that  is  the 
very  bone  anrl  sinew,  the  joints  and  the 
marrow  of  our  country,  made  up  of 
pcfiple  who  do  the  work  and  form  the 
iharacter  of  the  nation. 

To  the  higher  strata  of  this  class  be- 
long three  young  women  whose  father. 
an  eminent  banker,  died  five  years  ago. 
The  flaughters  arc  college  graduates, 
and  studied  abroad  for  three  years  after 
the  academic  cmirse  was  completed. 
They  are  unusually  attractive  in  appear- 
ance arifl  manner,  but.  one  and  all.  they 
will  tell  you  that  they  "have  no  taste  for 
gay  social  life."  One  is  an  artist  and 
illustrator;  another  is  in  a  medical  col- 
lege; the  third  has  "taken  up  settlement 
work." 

The  ;irtivt  sleeps,  breakfasts  and  rlines 
,'it  home,  f/oinc  In  her  '^tlldio  every  morii- 
!n(C    '""l    working    there     (<<r    ns    ni.uiv 
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lumrs  as  if  her  daily  broad  were  lo  be 
earned  by  daily  lull.  1  lie  embryo  physi- 
cian is  studyinj^  in  aiiuUier  city.  ilie 
settlement  worker  must  live  aniung 
those  to  whose  betterment  she  lias  conse- 
cratetl  her  life.  She  makes  it  a  point  ol 
conscience  to  visit  the  widowed  mother 
every  Sunday,  when  her  duties  to  the 
sick  and  needy  do  not  prevent  the  call. 

The  poor  rich  woman,  thus  left  alone, 
except  for  her  staff  of  servants,  in  her 
big,  echoing  house,  broods  over  past 
jttys  until,  as  the  medical  student  regret- 
ted to  me  last  summer,  "she  is  in  danger 
of  lapsing  into  confirmed  melancholia. 
It  is  a  pity,"  added  the  daughter,  feel- 
ingly, "that  so  many  women  of  her  gene- 
ration have  few  resources  within  them- 
selves. Poor,  dear  mamma  does  a  little 
fancy  work,  reads  a  little,  receives  a 
few  calls  from  old  friends — and  mopes 
indefinitely !" 

One  more  illustration  from  real  and 
present  life  will  complete  a  list  that 
might  be  drawn  out  as  our  compassion- 
ate daughter  has  it — "indefinitely" — 
without  exhausting  my  portfolio. 

In  one  of  the  fairest  of  New  England 
towns  dwell  the  parents  of  a  pretty  girl 
who  has  come  to  the  city  to  study  "ap- 
plied art — and  incidentally,  the  world  at 
large."  That  was  the  way  she  put  it 
when  an  acquaintance  exprest  surprise 
at  meeting  her. 

"I  was  dying  of  asphyxiation  at 
home!"  she  went  on  to  explain.  "It  was 
like  living  in  a  barrel  and  talking  thru 
the  bunghole !  Or,  to  describe  the  situa- 
tion more  poetically : 

"I  felt  like  a  seed  in  the  cold  earth. 
Quickening  at  heart,   and  pining  for  the  air.' 

"Xo,  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any 
decided  talent  for  art,  but  I  must  be  do- 
ing something,  and  the  seed  might  as 
well  sprout  in  this  direction  as  in  any 
other.     And  here  one  lizrs  and  grows !" 

I  refrained  from  verbal  comment.  I 
could  not  have  found  words  to  exjiress 
just  what  I  felt  in  listening  to  the  flip- 
pant tale.  My  imagination  flew  to  a 
white-haired  man.  and  a  woman  who 
was  marvelously  brisk  and  cheery  for 
her  seventy  years  until  within  the  past 
twelvemonth.  That  was  when  Isabel 
came  to  the  city  to  set  u])  an  establish- 
ment with  two  other  ambitious  girls. 
They  give  delightful  "'studio  teas,"  and 


go  to  all  the  best  plays  and  have  seats  in 
llie  orchestra  lor  an  opera  when  the 
fancy  takes  them.  Each  has  her  "spe- 
cialty" that  accounts  satisfactorily  (to 
herself)  for  the  voluntary  exile  from 
home  and  relatives.  They  would  de- 
clare, if  questioned,  that  they  "fairly  rev- 
el in  the  upper  circles  of  Uohemia.  They 
meet  real  ])eople  there,  men  and  women 
with  brains  and  the  opportunity  to  use 
intellect  and  energies." 

Some  t)f  these  "real  people"  play  at 
working  for  a  living.  They  write  for 
the  papers ;  they  paint  and  draw ;  they 
lecture  and  give  "readings,"  and  design 
book  covers  and  a  dozen  other  things 
that  would  be  better  done  by  trained 
workers. 

We  reread  the  pregnant  sentence 
which  served  as  my  text : 

"When  ambition  or  restlessness  drives 
them  out  of  their  homes  to  seek  self- 
support." 

VVas  it  Elbert  Elubbard  who  said  that 
"parents  nowadays  nourish  and  bring 
up  children  in  order  that  they  (the  par- 
ents) may  learn  how  to  live  without 
them"? 

The  bitter  truth  is  not  a  satire  in  the 
light  of  what  we  are  now  considering. 
From  his  birth  the  mother  has  known 
that  the  boy  would  leave  the  home  nest 
as  soon  as  he  is  qualified  to  take  care  of 
liimself.  It  is  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
life.  Her  girl  is  a  part  of  her  very  self. 
As  she  nears  womanhood  the  bond  be- 
tween them  strengthens ;  the  secret  sym- 
pathv  grows  and  sweetens.  Their  feel- 
ings,  thoughts  and  aims  are  identical,  or 
so  thinks  the  loving  soul,  in  the  recol- 
lection of  her  own  beautiful  girlhood 
spent  under  the  mother's  wing.  The 
girlhood  that  was  the  brightness  and 
glory  of  the  home. 

I  chance  to  know  how  the  mother  of 
the  well-appointed  New  England  dwell- 
ing anticipated  Isabel's  graduation  day 
and  the  home  coming  that  would  succeed 
that  event  in  her  darling's  life.  She  is 
an  only  child,  and  the  four  years  of  her 
college  course  are  registered  in  the  par- 
ental calendar  by  the  vacations  sepa- 
rating months  of  heartache  and  longing. 
It  was  for  the  child's  best  good,  and 
borne  without  a  murmur.  ^^Mlen  she 
should  again  take  her  place  in  the  homo 
desolated    by    her    going,    all    would    bo 
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right.  When  she  came  back,  a  full- 
fledged  graduate  with  a  diploma  in  her 
pocket,  she  found  her  room  refurnished 
and  the  homestead  all  aglow  with  flow- 
ers, sunshine  and  smiles.  Henceforth, 
her  mother's  life  was  to  be  hers. 

Can  it  be,  we  cannot  but  ask  our- 
selves, that  the  self-satisfied  girl  never 
suspects  that  her  resolution  to  "live  and 
grow"  according  to  the  dictates  of  her 
own  taste  and  will  is  like  dragging  out 
the  golden  threads  which  make  the  rare 
tapestry  valuable?  That  the  pattern,  de- 
signed by  love  and  wrought  thru  count- 
less hours  of  tender  dreaming,  is  marred 
irretrievably  and  for  all  time? 

The  home  daughter  of  earlier  years 
was  such  a  winsome  thing  to  eye  and 
to  heart ;  her  mission  in  the  home  was  so 
plainly  ordained  of  God ;  her  companion- 


ship so  clearly  the  lawful  recompense  of 
the  mother's  weary  waiting  and  willing 
sacrifices  of  personal  interest  and  desire 
— that  we  mourn  her  passing  with  hearts 
hotly  resentful  of  the  new  order  which 
relegates  the  old  to  the  rubbish  heap  of 
eflfete  traditions. 

Forestry  informs  that  the  ivy  may  be 
trained  into  a  tree,  and,  albeit  stocky  and 
dw^arfed  in  hight,  it  may  stand  upright 
and  defy  the  winds.  Old-fashioned  folk 
think  it  more  beautiful  when  it  wreathes 
the  old  walls  with  living  verdure,  soft- 
ens harsh  outlines  and  helps  to  bind  the 
stones  in  their  places.. 

When  torn  down,  the  tendrils  bring 
out  the  mortar  into  which  they  have 
grown  and  hasten  the  ruin  of  the  build- 
ing. 

New  York  City. 
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The  New  England   of  Tomorrow 

BY   FREDERIC   AUSTIN    OGG,  Ph.D. 

[Those  who  think  that  New  England  will  have  to  give  up  Thanksgiving  Day  and  keep  a 
perpetual  Fast  Day  may  be  heartened  by  reading  this  article,  which  shows  that  the  decadence 
is  only  imaginary.  The  Census  shows  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Ogg  is  the  author  of  "Saxon 
and   Slav,"   "The  Opening  of  the   Mississippi,"  etc. — Editor.) 


PROBABLY  three  out  of  every  four 
persons  of  intelligence  west  of  the 
Hudson  and  south  of  Long  Island 
conceive  of  New  F-ngland  as  a  section  of 
the  country  which,  if  not  actually  in 
decadence,  has  at  least  attained  the  ze- 
nith of  its  prosperity.  Consifkring  that 
the  subject  is  under  perennial  debate  by 
N'ew  Englanders  themselves,  such  an  as- 
sumption by  outsiders  is  perhaps  not  al- 
together graceless.  Since  Daniel  Web- 
ster crmiplained,  in  1820,  that  "our  New 
f^ngland  prosperity  anrj  iniportaiire  arc- 
passing  away,"  there  have  never  been 
lacking  prophets  of  despair  to  picture  in 
somber  colors  the  imijcnding  decline  of 
the  New  England  States  in  political  and 
economic  influence  as  well  as  in  moral 
and  intellectual  leadership.  ( Jnly  two  or 
three  y<-ars  ago,  indeerl,  so  authrtritntive 
a  body  as  the  I'.o-ton  (  hainber  of  Tom 
merer  put  itself  on  record  as  l)elieving 


that  the  development  of  this  section  of 
the  country  has  too  nearly  reached  its 
limit  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  an  am- 
bitious plan  of  railroad  construction  and 
operation.  ■  To  the  Texan,  the  Cali- 
fornian,  the  lowan,  the  New  Yorker 
even,  who  is  troubled  by  never  the 
shadc)w  f)f  a  doubt  concerning  the  future 
of  his  corner  oi  the  universe,  such  an 
attitude  is  next  to  incomprehensible.  1 1 
stanifjs  New  ICngland  at  a  stroke  as 
hojjelessly  eflfete. 

I'.nt  of  course  the  ni;ittcr  is  far  loo 
romplicated  for  any  such  snap  judgment. 
In  the  first  i)lace,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  real  New  England  is  less  generally 
known  to  the  peftjjle  of  the  United  .States 
than  is  any  other  considerable  section  of 
the  country.  In  the  second  place,  f|ues- 
tions  of  progressiveness  and  decadence 
are  i)urely  relative  and  are  next  to  iiii 
j)f»ssible    to   handle   (|uanlilalively.      And 
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ill  llif  tliiid  place,  the  pr()[)hesyiiigs  of 
L'assaiulra  have  never  jj^oiie  uiichalleiij^ed 
hy  New  F.iij^laiulers,  who  all  hut  iiiiani- 
tuuusly  cherish  a  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  section  not  less  solid,  even  if  some- 
what less  exnherant,  than  the  respective 
attachments  of  the  Texa!!  or  the  Cali- 
fornian. 

The  first  hig  fact  to  he  conceded  is 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  remainder  of 
the  country,  New  England  is  less  impor- 
tant now  than  in  earlier  days,  and  for 
two  principal  reasons  :  ( i )  The  enor- 
mous growth  of  the  country  itself  in 
area  and  population,  and  (2)  the  diffu- 
sion of  learning  and  the  arts,  wherehy, 
so  far  as  the  instruments  of  civilization 
go,  the  whole  country  has  been  put  upon 
pretty  much  the  same  basis  as  that  occu- 
pied exclusively  by  the  seaboard  State?  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  h-lbridge  ( Jer- 
rys and  the  Josiah  Quincys  were  quite 
right  in  predicting  the  overbalancing  of 
New  England  by  the  great  West.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  section  which  once 
comprised  nearly  a  third  of  the  States 
now  comprises  only  a  seventh  means  a 
loss  of  weight.  I'ut,  obviously,  this  rel- 
ative falling  ofif,  in  which  every  older 
section  must  share  because  of  the  very 
existence  of  the  newer  ones,  is  of  only 
the  most  superficial  significance.  It  de- 
notes nothing  whatever  as  to  the  future 
of  New  England  or  of  any  other  section 
as  a  region  within  itself.  Admitting  tliat 
the  New  England  States  are  not  so  big 
nor  so  essential  a  part  of  the  nation  as 
once  they  were,  the  question  yet  remains 
as  to  whether  the  region  is  therefore 
doomed  to  positive  decadence. 

The  future  of  New^  England,  as  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  country,  is,  in  the 
last  analysis,  a  question  of  men  and  re- 
sources. So  far  as  men  go,  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  ever  likely  to  be  a 
dearth.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
population  of  the  New  England  States 
was  almost  stationary,  but  that  was  in 
the  days  of  the  great  migration  to  the 
West  and  before  recruiting  from  foreign 
sources  had  set  in  on  its  i)resent  scale. 
Contrary  to  what  many  people  imagine, 
the  population  of  New  England  is  toda\- 
increasing  at  rather  more  than  a  normal 
rate.  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
continue  to  be  much  more  densely  peo- 
pled than  any  other  of  the  States,  while 


in  tliis  respect  Connecticut  is  surpassed 
only  by  .\'ew  Jersey,  and  even  l\laine, 
.\ew  Hampshire  and  Vermont  take  rank, 
respectively,  with  .Minnesota,  Missouri 
and  Iowa.  A  ver\  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  increase,  it  is  true,  arises 
from  the  immigration  of  Italians,  Jews 
and  Irish;  but  the  same  must  be  said  of 
other  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  demonstrated  that  the  alien 
influx  is  a  permaneni  and  inevitable 
drawback  anywhere. 

Un  the  side  of  resources,  the  future  of 
New  luigland,  as  indeed  of  the  country 
at  large,  is  a  question  simply  of  conser- 
vation and  utilization.  The  resources  are 
perfectly  adequate  for  a  densely  popu- 
lated, highly  developed  and  powerfully 
.  influential  section  of  the  L'nited  .States 
for  untold  generations  to  come.  Take 
first  what  look  to  be  the  least  promising 
— the  agricultural.  In  1900  the  six  New 
luigland  States  contained  191,888  farms, 
aggregating  20,548,999  acres — approxi- 
mately the  farming  acreage  of  Indiana 
or  of  Alabama.  Of  this  acreage  only 
about  40  per  cent,  was  reported  as  "im- 
proved."' Obviously  New  England  was, 
and  is,  very  far  from  agricultural  pre- 
ponderance. It  has  never  fed  its  ow-n 
people,  and  never  will.  Yet  its  products 
of  the  soil  are  by  no  means  inconsequen- 
tial, and  indeed  they  are  quite  suilficient 
to  give  the  region  a  distinct  advantage 
over  any  other  predominantly  commer- 
cial and  industrial  region  that  the  world 
has  known.  The  potato  crop  of  Maine 
in  1907  was  surpassed  by  that  of  only 
four  States.  The  hay  crop  of  Maine  and 
Vermont  together  in  the  same  year  was 
exceeded  by  that  of  only  six  States.  And 
the  tobacco  crop  of  Connecticut  was  ex- 
celled by  that  of  only  seven.  The  total 
value  of  the  agricultural  produce .  of 
Massachusetts  in  1895  was  $53,000,000. 
In  1905  it  was  $64,000,000,  a  gain  of 
21.03  P^i"  cent.  The  scientists  assure  us 
that  we  are  inevitably  approaching  an 
age  of  intensive  farming.  In  such  an 
age  it  would  appear  that  New  h-ugland 
will  be  at  a  relatively  smaller  disadvan- 
tage agriculturallv  than  at  anv  time 
since  the  opening  of  the  great  West,  l-'or 
there  can  be  no  ([uestion  that  consider- 
able ])ortions  of  the  section  are  cajiable 
of  almost  indefinite  prtnluctivity  under 
the  stimulus  of  scientific  mctluxls. 
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Much  has  been  written  in  recent  years  and  cultivation.  Hundreds  such  have 
about  the  depopulation  of  the  hill  conn-  been  added  in  recent  years  to  the  de- 
try  of  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire  pleted  populations  of  the  hill  towns. 
and  Vermont,  and  about  the  tendencies  Finally,  there  are  the  aliens — generally 
to  degeneration  observable  among  the  Swedes  or  Poles,  but  not  a  few  Italians 
population  that  remains.  That  there  — who  are  fast  becoming  small  inde- 
was  a  decline  in  the  rural  population  of  pendent  farmers  on  lands  they  have 
large  sections  during  the  past  generation  bought  with  their  earnings  as  farm- 
is    indisputable.      From    all    indications,  hands. 

however,  the  pendulum  is  now  swinging  A  case  comes  to  mind  which  very 
in  the  opposite  direction.  We  have  lately  well  illustrates  the  process  by  which 
been  assured  that  a  fairly  stable  balance  rural  New  England  is  becoming  rcpopu- 
between  country  and  city  population  in  lated  and  regenerated.  Five  miles  west 
the  United  States  seems  at  last  to  have  of  the  picturesque  little  Massachusetts 
been  reached — that,  at  any  rate,  the  fe-  town  of  Chester,  on  the  Boston  &  Albany 
verish  and  abnormal  flow  of  men  and  Railroad,  is  a  farm  of  forty  acres,  with 
women  to  the  cities,  which  has  agitated  an  excellent  dwelling  house  and  all  the 
reformers  for  a  generation,  has  been  re-  ordinary  rural  improvements.  Ten  years 
duced  to  more  wholesome  proportions,  ago  the  whole  outfit  rented  for  the  mu- 
However  this  may  be  for  the  country  at  nificent  sum  of  $30  a  year.  A  gentleman 
large,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  it  in  living  in  New  Haven  found  himself 
New  England.  There  is  going  on  in  physically  incapacitated  for  his  career  as 
this  section  today  a  rapid  re-occupation  a  chemist,  and,  looking  about  for  a 
of  the  .so-called  neglected  and  "aban-  chance  to  combine  recreation  with  the 
doned"  farms.  Until  1903  the  Massachu-  supporting  of  his  large  family,  stumbled 
setts  Hoard  of  Agriculture  issued  annu-  upon  this  little  backwoods  farm.  He 
ally  for  many  years  a  descriptive  catalog  bought  it,  established  himself  upon  it. 
of  such  farms  within  the  limits  of  the  and  set  to  work  to  fertilize  it  and  bring 
State,  but  the  publication  has  been  dis-  it  to  its  capacity  of  productiveness.  In 
continued  for  the  sole  reason  that  the  two  years'  time  he  had  it  supplying 
I>ropcrties  advertised  have  been  so  large-  every  reasonable  want  of  his  family  and 
jy  taken  up  that  such  an  expedient  of  was  laying  up  an  annual  surplus  of  $600 
publicity  is  no  longer  required.  Therj  from  the  sale  of  unused  produce.  The 
are  in  Massachusetts  today  really  very  leaven  of  such  an  achievement  worked  in 
few  farms  without  more  or  less  energetic  the  community,  and  today  every  farm 
proprietors.  This  has  come  about  thr.i  adjoining  Mr.  A's  is  in  an  unprccedeiU- 
thc  acquisition  of  rural  holdings  by  three  ediy  high  state  of  productivity.  What 
classes  f»f  people.  In  the  first  place,  there  this  man  has  done  hunrlreds  of  others 
arc  the  city  folk  in  r|uest  of  sutnmer  resi-  are  doing  and  thousands  ma\-  do.  Some- 
flcnce.s — not  only  Hostonians  and  New  what  over  a  year  ago  the  dean  of  ilic 
Yorkers,  but  also  resirlents  of  many  agricultural  college  of  an  importaiil 
smaller  centers  and  cities  farther  re-  Western  State  university,  being  on  the 
moved.  These  buy  up  well  located  ])oint  of  retirement  from  active  service, 
farms,  improve  them,  live  upon  them  purchased  a  farm  near  Glastonhurv, 
during  the  summer  months,  and  not  in-  Conn.,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  lie 
frequently  have  tenants  who  care  for  believed  he  could  combine  scientific  agri- 
them  the  year  rounrj  and  maintain  them  culture  and  agreeable  living  conditions 
as  [)ermanenf  anrl  well  ordered  agricnl-  in  .New  F.ngland  as  nowhere  else. 
tural  establishments.  Under  the  agency  "Western  methods  in  Xew  England,"  he 
of  the  Hoard  of  Agriculture  of  New  declared,  "will  bring  results  in  both 
Hampshire  more  than  4,ofX)  farms  have  money  anrl  crops  that  uo  other  pirt  of 
been  sold  for  summer  homes  in  that  the  rountrv  ran  equal.  A  lot  of  New 
State  alone.  In  the  MT(;nd  place,  there  ICnglatnl  raimot  be  farmefl.  but  a  lot  of 
are  the  people— sometimes  from  the  city  it  is  fine  r;iniiiiig  countr\ ,  ;ind  tiie  mar- 
aud sotnetitiK-s  from  other  portions  of  kets  surjjass  anything  vou  can  find  else- 
the  country  -who  are  seeking  inex-  where.  The  trouble  with  the  New  Eng- 
prnsivc  lands  for  permanent  occupancy  land  farmer  is  that  he  is  timid,  afmid  to 
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lis  new  imtliods  aiul  machinery,  afraid 
to  plant  a  lar^t-  acreage."  Such  an  ex- 
ample and  snch  expert  testimony  are  do 
mj;  nmch  to  engender  a  fresh  optimism 
among  New  I-Jiglantl  farmers,  as  well  as 
to  stimulate  the  introduction  of  outside 
capital  and  enterprise.  The  enormous 
town  and  city  population  of  the  region 
must  be  fed;  foodstuffs  cannot  be  wholly 
unportcd  ;  and  there  you  have  the  funda- 
mental reason  why  farming  in  Xew 
luigland  can  be  made  to  pay,  and  pay  as 
u  ell,  indeed,  acre  for  acre,  as  in  any  part 
of  the  LInited  States. 

lUit,  of  course,  agriculture  in  the  New 
luigland  States  nuist  always  be  quite 
subsidiary  to  the  two  great  doiuinating 
interests  of  manufacture  and  trade.  In 
manufacture  New  England  has  two  en- 
ormous advantages  over  the  rest  of  the 
country,  /.  e.,  an  untold  wealth  of  water 
power  and  an  almost  unlimited  supply 
of  efficient  labor.  Her  one  great  disad- 
vantage is  her  dependence  upon  out- 
side sources  for  raw  materials  ;  but  this 
is  an  obstacle  which  has  never  proved 
insuperable,  and,  with  due  attention  to 
transportation  improvements,  it  can  be 
counted  upon  not  to  do  so.  Industrially, 
the  New  England  of  today  is  more  than 
holding  her  own.  There  is  but  a  single 
branch  of  manufacture  in  which  there 
has  been  noteworthy  decadence.  That 
is  the  making  of  low-grade  cotton  goods, 
which  has  ceased  to  be  profitable  any- 
where except  in  the  South.  As  for  all 
high-grade  cottons,  the  indications  are 
that  New  England  manufacturers  will 
be  abundantly  able  to  meet  any  compe- 
tition the  South  can  ofifer.  What  has 
happened  is  that  Lowell  and  other  great 
centers  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap 
cottons  have  simply  gone  over  to  the 
production  of  the  superior  grades  and 
have  begun  to  compete  with  the  makers 
of  the  delicate  and  artistic  fabrics  of 
France.  The  total  value  of  cotton 
goods  manufactured  in  New  England  in 
1900  was  more  than  $191,500,000 — an 
increase  of  nearlv  250  per  cent,  since 
t86o.  Tn  Massachusetts  the  gain  from 
1900  to  1904  was  nearly  20  per  cent. 
The  combined  textile  industry  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  7900  represented  34.6  per 
cent,  of  the  manufacturing  capital  of  the 
State.  32.5  per  cent,  of  the  number  of 
wage-earners,  and  24. t  per  cent,  of  the 


value  of  all  manufactured  products.  Uy 
the  census  of  i(j()5  it  appeared  that  in 
the  interim  there  had  been  an  increase 
in  capital  of  $58,592,454  (21.3  per- 
cent.) in  wage-earners,  of  8,150  (5.4 
per  cent.)  ;  and  in  value  of  product,  of 
$55,240,875  (25.6  per  cent.).  Lowell, 
l^wrence  and  hall  River  easily  remain 
.America's  foremost  textile  centers.  In 
similar  fashion  Lynn,  Brockton  and 
Haverhill  continue  the  premier  boot  and 
shoe  cities,  not  only  of  America,  but 
of  the  world.  Other  branches  of  manu- 
facture are  well  to  the  fore.  In  1905 
Massachusetts  was  first  among  the  States 
in  the  production  not  only  of  cottons, 
woolens,  worsteds,  and  boots  and  shoes, 
hut  also  of  rubber  goods  and  stationery 
and  book  paper.  She  was  second  in  the 
manufacture  of  leather  and  leather 
goods,  and  of  cordage  and  twine,  and 
third  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  and 
in  the  output  of  foundries  and  machine 
shops.  Ller  30,000  maiuifacturing  estab- 
lishments gave  employment  to  500,000 
wage-earners  and  turned  out  products 
to  the  annual  value  of  $1,000,000,000 — 
an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  in 
ten  years.  As  a  manufacturing  State 
she  was  surpassed  by  only  three  in  the 
L^nion. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
Yankee  intelligence  and  thrift  should 
not  make  New  England  far  greater 
industrially  in  the  next  fifty  years  than 
she  is  today.  It  is  the  universal  feeling 
of  representative  men  thruout  the  sec- 
tion that  the  possibilities  have  only  be- 
gun to  be  realized.  New  England  has 
one  mighty  resource  whose  value  is 
bound  to  grow  as  time  goes  on — that  of 
water  power.  Some  years  ago  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  consulting  engi- 
neer of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
declared  to  a  New  York  audience  that 
the  supply  of  coal  would  be  exhausted 
within  the  life  of  the  jirescnt  generation, 
or  that  at  least  it  would  be  reduced  to 
such  a  point  that  the  cost  of  production 
must  make  its  use  impracticable  as  a 
general  means  of  obtaining  power  and 
heat.  Rut,  of  coin-se,  light,  power  and 
heat  are  going  to  he  increasing  nece.s- 
sities  of  civilization.  The  possibilities  of 
w^ood  and  oil  as  substitutes  for  coal  are 
obviously  limited  and  the  ccMiclusion  is 
inevitable  that  the  va.stly   increased  use 
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of  electricity  is  to  be  the  only  solution. 
Electricity,  however,  is  only  a  trans- 
formed energy,  behind  which  there  must 
be  power.  The  only  power  available 
will  be  that  which  Dr.  Steinmetz  pointed 
out  as  the  hope  of  the  future,  i.  e.,  the 
practically  inexhaustible  energy  afforded 
by  the  rivers  and  waterfalls  of  the  coun- 
try. New  England  is  America's  richest 
storehouse  of  such  power,  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that,  even  if  the 
grinding  necessity  does  not  come  so 
soon  as  some  predict,  the  gradual  ex- 
haustion of  cheap  fuel  will  compel  a 
more  sweeping  localization  of  industries 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  New  England  riv- 
ers than  has  yet  been  dreamed  of. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  stimulus  to 
manufactures,  too,  must  go  a  quickening 
of  New  England  commerce.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that,  commercially. 
New  England  has  seen  her  best  days. 
They  point  to  the  fact  that  the  big  items 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  are 
the  agricultural  exports  of  the  ^Iiddle 
West  and  South,  which  start  for  Eurrjpc 
more  reaflily  via  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Newport  News,  New 
Orleans  or  Galveston  than  lia  Boston, 
and  the  imports  from  Europe  for  the 
consumption  of  the  North  and  East, 
which  come  in  with  peculiar  facility  at 
the  port  of  New  York,  but  are  also  rap- 
idly increasing  at  other  Atlantic  points 
outside  of  New  England.  On  these 
grounds  it  is  not  infrequently  represent- 
ed that  with  the  further  development  of 
rival  avenues  the  foreign  traffic  of  New 
England  may  be  expected  to  dwindlct 
Herein,  it  must  be  confest,  lies  a  chance 
for  an  argument.  Undoubtedly  the  most 
critical  question  now  confronting  New 
England  relates  to  the  future  of  her 
Eurf>pean  commerce,  the  immerliate  issue 
being  the  h)ctterment  of  her  railroad  and 
terminal  facilities.  I'ut  two  things  it 
is  important  to  observe.  The  first  is 
that,  after  decades  of  competition,  nuuh 
of  the  time  on  the  disadv■antagc()U^ 
terms  imposed  by  railway  differentials  in 


favor  of  South  Atlantic  ports,  Boston 
has  steadily  maintained  a  place  of  com- 
manding importance  in  the  European 
trade.  After  being  temporarily  ousted 
by  New  Orleans,  she  is  again  in  second 
place  in  the  race  for  supremacy,  with  a 
lead,  in  1907,  of  $18,321,090  over  New 
Orleans,  $40,399,913  over  Philadelphia, 
and  $101,430,412  over  Baltimore.  Her 
foreign  commerce  in  1907  was  9  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  1906,  which  in  turn  was 
the  banner  year  in  her  commercial  his- 
tory. Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  alone 
made  larger  gains.  The  second  thing  to 
be  observed  is  that,  while  the  control  of 
a  goodly  share  of  the  traffic  between  the 
West  and  Europe  is  eminently  desirable, 
it  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  healthy 
commercial  prosperity  of  New  England 
as  a  section.  Here  as  nowhere  else  must 
manufactures  increasingly  preserve  the 
channels  of  trade  from  stagnation.  Ex- 
ports must,  in  any  case,  be  considerable  ; 
while  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  her 
people  can  be  counted  on  to  maintain  a 
lively  demand  for  the  products  of  other 
portions  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

Outsiders — and  some  insiders — find 
New  England  provincial.  To  a  Westerner 
the  conservatism  and  complacency  of 
many  people  he  encounters  will  at  times 
be  amusing,  possibly  irritating.  To  many 
these  qualities  seem  the  sure  denial  of 
progress.  To  others,  however,  they  ap- 
peal as  the  finest  fruits  of  century-long 
thrift,  discipline  and  integrity ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  would  seem  a  fair  conclu- 
sion that,  given  the  physical  conditions 
under  which  the  New  Englander  has 
wrought  for  upwards  of  three  centuries, 
it  is  principally  these  very  qualities  of 
stability  that  have  brought  him  his  re- 
markable dominance  in  the  arts  and 
crafts  and  in  the  finer  aspects  of  onr 
modern  civilization.  Who]«soniely  in- 
fused with  twentieth  century  enterjjrise 
and  optimism,  they  may  be  trustefl  to 
carry  him  thru  a  prf)spcrous  and  honor- 
able future. 

f>«H«iD(;E,   Mam. 
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Local   Romance 

To  render  in  fiction  the  familiar  events 
of  life  truthfully  and  yet  acceptably  is 
I  me  of  the  hij^hest  forms  of  literary  art. 
Exactly  what,  however,  makes  truth 
about  anvthing  acceptable  is  a  question  as 
prolific  of  ar<4ument  as  "The  Lady  or 
the  I'i^er."  We  have  just  been  passiu<4 
thru  a  period  of  veritistic  fiction,  mostly 
fiction  dealine^  with  problems  and  j^jriev- 
ances,  wherein  we  have  been  forced  ti. 
see  the  skeletons  in  our  own  and  our 
neiii^hbor's  closets  because  our  novelists 
persisted  that  it  was  better  to  be  warned 
l)y  fact  than  protected  by  illusion.  But 
most  of  us  are  unpleasantly  cognizant  of 
truth  unadorned  and  consequently  after 
we  have  suffered  the  first  shock  of  its 
sensational  exposure  indulgence  in  liter- 
ary scandals  palls  upon  us.  What  we  de- 
sire is  truth  masquerading  as  romance. 
The  weathercock  of  romance  is  localitv 
and  recent  novels  mark  the  shifting  of 
fiction  to  those  localities  commonly  char- 
acterized as  romantic  —  Europe,  the 
South  and  the  West.  Few  of  the  book-; 
reviewed  here  have  the  virtue  of  new- 
ness. Their  value  lies  not  in  what  they 
say  but  in  their  emancipation  from  the 
inelastic  environment  of  the  East  whero 
the  .scenes  of  so  many  of  the  late  prob- 
lem novels  have  been  laid. 

Europe  is  the  costumer  for  all  roman- 
tic figures  of  tragedy  and  love.  To  the 
former  she  can  offer  the  complications 
of  poverty  and  of  passion,  and  to  the 
latter  scenery  and  manv  a  choice  orna- 
ment of  beloved  historical  legend.  Seek- 
ers All}  Account  Rendered,-  and  For- 
tiiiiata^  are  stories  of  the  pursuit  of  fo'-- 
tune  by  poverty-stricken  Europeans.  In 
Seekers  All  the  heiress  escapes  and  mar- 
ries hai^pily — happiness  being  the  goil 
accordine  to  the  author  of  all  human 
search.  Tn  Account  Rendered  the  heir- 
ess does  not  escape  and  all  concerned 
sufifer  the  consequences  of  an  ill-matched 

'Seekers  .\ll.  By  Mrs.  Kenneth  Combe.  New 
Vr)rk:   ITodder   &   Stoughton.      $1.20. 

-Accoi'NT  RKNDRREn.  Bv  E.  F.  Benson.  New 
York:"  Poubleday.    Pape   &   Co.      $1.35- 

■■'I'oRTi-.v  ATA.  Bv  Majorie  Patterson.  New  York 
.nn<l    r.diiMon:     Harper  &•   Bros.     $1.30. 
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m.'irriage.  Uoth  books  have  their  scenes 
in  hjigland  and  most  of  their  ingenuity 
in  their  titles,  l-ortunala  is  Italian  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  usual  causes 
governing  the  ])resentation  of  Latin 
romances,  melodramatic,  vehement  and 
tragic.  Fortunata,  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  but  noble  Italian  house,  marries  a 
rich  I'jiglishman  only  to  find  that  the 
gambling  spirit  of  a  hitherto  uncertain 
livelihood  had  unfitted  her  for  the 
monotony  of  comfort.  The  book  is  lur- 
idly conceived  and  written  but  it  betrays 
a  poetic  and  visual  (|uality  of  (lescriptio:i 
which  marks  it  as  distinctive. 

We  had  believed  that  the  "tawny," 
"tigerish"  woman  with  the  pale,  quiet 
daughter  had  ])assed  from  fiction 
some  three  or  four  years  previous, 
but  phoenix-like  she  arises  from  the 
ashes  of  many  disrc])utable  noveN 
and  reap])ears  in  the  Panther's  Cub.* 
The  scenes  are  variously  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  facile  authors  of 
this  book  should  have  chosen  so  tawdr\- 
a  tragedy  of  passion  as  a  demi-monde 
prima  donna  jealous  of  her  young 
daughter.  We  hope  that  when  the  hy- 
giene of  fiction  is  developed,  such  dust- 
hole  conceptions  of  romance  will  be  dis- 
infected. Romance  as  affected  by  local- 
itv is  most  emphaticallv  evident  in 
Fori^ed  in  Stroni^  Fires-'  and  The  Gold- 
en Silence.'^  The  former  has  its  -scenes 
in  Africa  during  the  time  of  the  Roei" 
War.  The  fact  that  the  civilization  there 
is  but  grafted  on  and  tentative — that  up 
in  the  hills  the  mysteries  of  savagery 
shroud  its  black  inhabitants,  reflects  a 
shadow  of  dark  potentiality  over  the 
whole  country  of  Boers  and  English  and 
gives  to  the  thin  thread  of  this  story  a 
certain  strength  disproportionate  to  its 
real  quahty.  The  Golden  Silence  belongs 
to  the  Llichens  desert  school.  Tt  is  an 
account  of  the  search  of  a  girl  for  her 
sister,   who   married   an   Arab  and   then 

^1\\nther's  Ci'B.  By  Agnes  <jh</  Egerton  Castle. 
\ew   York:    Douljleday.    Pa^e  &    Co.     $'.35. 

'•Forged  in  Strdxo  Fires,  fly  7<>/i>/  /'■<)ii.{|(/c.  Bos- 
ton:   Little.    P.rown    &    Co.      $1.35. 

o'ritE  CoLDEN  SiLsNCE.  By  C.  \.  ,;»!,/  A.  M.  U'il- 
liani.io)!.      New    York:    l')oiil)leday,    I'.iv;'   vS;    Co.      $1.35 
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(li^apiiearctl  into  the  silence  of  a  harem. 
Ihe   originahty   of  the  book   lies   in   its 
morahty.     ^Fr.  Hichens,  the  head  of  this 
school,  has  not  succeeded  in  making  the 
desert  and   morality  compatible.     These 
authors  accomplish  the  feat  with  difficul- 
ty.    The  Unknoivn  Lady''  belongs  to  the 
mystic    class    of    Kipling's    "Brushwood 
Boy."     .Mr.   Forman's  hero  from  child- 
hood up  has  a  dream  lady  who  finally  ma- 
terializes or  at  least  so  he  believes.     The 
fact  is  he  falls  in  love  with  one  whom 
he  meets  in  Paris,  and  so,  for  the  sake 
of  justification,   he   identifies  his   reality 
with  his  dream.    The  identification  is  not 
strong  enough  to  endure  a  few  months 
of  marriage  and  so  the  woman  commits 
suicide  rather  than  deprive  the  man  of 
his  illusion.    The  story  is  wraith-like  and 
disjointed.     To  Mr.  Hewlett  and  to  Mr. 
McCarthy  seem  to  belong  the  favors  of 
having     written      so      far     the     purest 
romances  of  the  season.    The  King  Over 
the  Water'*  is  a  swashbuckling  story  of 
the  abduction  of  a  Princess  by  four  in- 
trepid   subjects    of   James   of    Scotland. 
The  scenes  of  it  are  on   the  Continent. 
Like  all  of  Mr.   McCarthy's  stories  the 
'-tyle  of  this  is  graceftd  and  ingenious  in 
the  impudent  bravery  of  its  four  heroes. 
The   romance  of  the   .South   bids   fair 
never  to  change  the  quaint  garb  put  upon 
it  some  forty  Ofid  years  ago  and  which 
it  still  wears  as  gracefully  as  if  courtly 
old  colonels  and  nuixotic  sentiment  harl 
not  long  since  gone  out  of  style.     The 
Colonel's  Story,''  with  it>  scenes  in  Vir- 
ginia,  is  as   fragrantly   romantic   as  the 
roses  that  bloom  in  the  gardens  of  the 
story.     It  is  a  pleasantly  written  talc  of 
Southern    hospitality    and    faithful    love. 
The  reader  will  recognize  Colonel  Tod- 
hunter  of  Missonri^"  as  l)clonging  to  the 
mirage  class  of  stories — all   atmosphere 
and  nothing  when  yoti  arrive.     ITospital- 
itv,  politics,  and  a  pronounced  .S')uthcrn 
dialect    create     this    particular     miratre 
The   Purchase   Price^^    is    another    Mis- 
souri story  of  the  period  just  before  the 

'Tur.  L'wKW'iwy  LArrv.  Ry  Juslux  Milen  Forman. 
Srw    VorU:    Marfi^-r   (r    Bro».      $1.50. 

lur  Ki«f'.  ';vBii  TUB  Watkb.  Bv  Juilin  Ilunth 
Mrfnrih',       V'*    York-     Ifarncr    &    \U(,%.      $1.50. 

T         '  Wv    Mm.    Roger   A.    Pryor. 

.*''  n   Company.     I'-zS- 

''  '  'I  i-.'irr  ■.  1 1  J/  i,v  .M((iV)i»i.  /Jv  Uitilev  T. 
•>-Mffi //Ti,  In'Iiiina  oli«:  The  flolibt-.Mrrrill  Co. 
t,  ,. - 

ji  imi.       ]'uuv,        fiy      P.memon     IIoukIi. 
The    ('.'. till.  .Merrill    Com|iany.      $1.3$. 


war.  With  a  beautiful  foreign  Countess 
who  proves  to  be  a  dangerous  abolition- 
ist, and  a  "Jane  Eyre"  sin"plus  of  wives, 
the  hero  finds  himself  amid  too  many 
complications  to  be  as  gallantly  Southern 
as  he  might  otherwise  be. 

The  Western  novel  still  remains  in  its 
six-shooter,  bunco-buster  position  in  fic- 
tion.    To  read  stories  from  that  section 
is  like  meeting  twins.     The  hero  of  one 
may   have   dark   hair,   of   another   light. 
They  may  each  have  a  different  kind  of 
"bad     man."       But     if    they     all     were 
stripped  of  their  physical  characteristics, 
they  would  be  undistinguishable  save  for 
their  more  individual  and  temperamental 
cayuses.     The  interest   of  them   all   de- 
pends   upon    much    the    same    thing — 
liquor,     sheep,     horse-stealing,     rustling, 
and  shooting.     Love  enters  but  incident- 
ally  into   such   stories.     The  Inradcrs^- 
and  The  Range  Riders,^"'  the  latter  a  col- 
lection of  short  stories,  l)oth  relate  to  the 
persecution    of    rustlers    in    those    great 
grazing  lands  where  farming  and  break- 
ing  the    range   are    misdemeanors    sum- 
marily dealt  with.     Bar  jo  Days^^  is  an- 
other collection  of  stories   in   which  the 
participants  shift  from  the  saloon  to  the 
saddle   and    from    the   saddle   to   violent 
death   in   a  grim  circle   which   seems  to 
characterize  the  majority  of  these  West- 
ern  stories.     Hidden    Water'^-'  is  an   ac- 
count of  the  desperate  struggles  of  the 
cattlemen  against  the  increasing  inroads 
of  sheep  upon  their  grazing  lands.     The 
story  is  somber  and  fierce  but  is  so  dram- 
atic as  to  distinguish  it  among  this  group 
of  novels.     A    Breath   of  Prairie'^^   is   a 
collertif)!!   of  stories  too  much   tarnished 
bv  the  problems  of  the  East  and  the  Mid- 
dle West  to  belong  in  this  class  of  swag- 
gering, sombrero  romances.     The  collec- 
tion as  a  whole  in  atmos|)lKro  and  con- 
ditions is  itifiiiitcly  sad  anrl  drab.     The 
picture   of   Western    farm    life    suggests 
some   of   TTamlin    Garland's   gray   prints 
of  the  same  country.     The  Land  Claint- 

"Thk   Tnvadrmh.      Ry   John   Lloyd.      New    York;    K. 
V     Fenno   &    Co.      $1.50. 

"Till'.    Kanijk    Ridfrs,       Hy    Chnlcs    AUIcii    Srlt::cr. 
New    York:    OiilinK    I'lihliKliinR    Co.      %i.3$ 

"I!ab    20     Da  vs.       Ry    Clarence    P..     Muljnnl.       Chi- 
cajfo:    A.    ('.    McCliirR  ft    C'o.      $1  ,1S. 

'•Ilioncw     Wati'.ii.       Rv    Piine    Coiliilne.       Cliicaco- 
.\.    r.    McChirK   &    Co.      $1,35. 

'".A    Hrkatii   ok    I'rmiiii-.      Ry    Will    l.illihri,li;e.     Ch\ 
caco:     A.   C.    McCliirK  fir  Co.     $i.zo. 
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t'r.v"  is  a  sort  of  Martin  C  huzzlewit  ex- 
jKrience  ol'  a  man  who  found  his  chiiiii 
ill  the  Oregon  forests  to  he  as  vahieless 
as  Martin  fonnd  his  h'dcn.  Two  other 
stories  of  the  Northwest  are  The  Honor 
of  the  Bii^  Snows^**  and  Trvo  on  the 
Trail}'^  The  former  is  the  story  of  a 
{girl's  hfc  in  a  iludson  Bay  camp.  It 
touches  particuhirly  upon  the  moral  as- 
pect of  life  in  the  great  North  vviiere  one 
can  hide  from  the  past  so  completely  that 
one  is  tempted  to  take  up  the  skein  of 
another  existence  in  spite  of  the  i)revi- 
ous  ohligaticm  in  the  distasteful  past. 
Ti^'o  on  the  Trail  is  the  story  of  a  young 
woman  who  goes  in  search  of  an  erring 
husband  only  to  fiqd  him  a  sodden  wreck 
with  a  squaw  wife.  Such  a  story  has 
no  virtue  save  that  of  being  adventurou-^. 
.\n(l  such  adventures  as  these  leave  onl\' 
the  unpleasant  picture  of  disgrace  and 
so;  row.  The  chief  distinction  of  Mc — 
Sniifh-'^  is  the  arrogance  of  its  title.  It 
strikes  the  resonant  savage  note  charac- 
teristic of  these  novels,  and  in  it  cattle- 
stealing,  lying  and  murder  reach  their 
hight. 

But  the  reader  will  say,  has  romance 
fallen  into  such  disrepute  that  such  sto- 
ries mark  a  return  to  it?  Perhaps  after 
all.  the  reviewer  is  like  the  Scotchman 
who  never  concedes  that  a  sick  man  is 
any  better  but  may  admit  that  he  is  "nae 
waur."  Certainly  a  great  number  of 
these  stories  are  poor  representatives  of 
romance,  but  they  arc  no  worse  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  A  gallant  knight 
with  a  readv  sword  at  his  side,  a  South- 
ern beauty  with  a  rose  in  her  hair,  and 
a  belligerent  cowboy  on  a  bucking  pony 
may  not  impossibly  be  the  precursors  of 
pure  romance  some  vears  hence. 

Unconscious  Memory.    Life  and  Habit.    Rv 

Samuel   Butler.      New  York:   K.   P.   Dut'- 
ton  &  Co.      $1.  50  each. 

The  chief  value  of  the  first  volume  lies 
in  the  introduction  in  which  Prof.  ]\Iarcus 
Hartog  gives  an  account  of  the  present 
tendency  of  biological  thought  to  develop 
some  form  of  vitalistic  theory  or  purpo- 
sive evolution  as  a  substitute  for  the 
mechanistic  theory  that  has  been  domi- 

*'Thf.  Honor  of  the  Big  Snows.  Br  James  Olkcr 
Curwood.     Indiananolis:   The    Bobbs-Meirill    Co.     $1.25. 

"Two  ON  THR  Tr.ml.  Bv  Hulhert  Footner.  New 
^'ork:   Doubleday,   Page  &■  Co.     $1.20. 

-"Me — Smith.  By  Caroline  I.ockhart.  Philadelphia: 
J.    P>.    I.i- jiincott   Co.      $T.2o. 


nant.  lUitler's  own  views  on  this  subject, 
altho  they  are  anticipatory  of  later 
thought,  were  ignored  when  they  ap-. 
peared  and  are  hardly  worth  reviving 
now,  for  he  did  not  have  a  scientifii; 
mind,  as  is  shown  very  plainly  in  this 
volume.  He  evidently  could  not  see  the 
difference  between  the  work  of  Charles 
Darwin  and  the  speculations  of  earlier 
evolutionists,  so  he  makes  a  series  of 
petty  and  petulant  attacks  on  Darwin  for 
going  to  nature  instead  of  books  for  his 
ideas.  A  third  of  a  century  has  past 
since  Life  and  Habit  was  written  and 
this  period  has  been  busy  with  the  ex- 
perimental study  of  heredity,  memory, 
instinct  and  neurology,  so  these  specula- 
tions uj)on  chance — collected  and  insuffi- 
cient data,  characteristic  of  the  time, 
seem  now  strangely  antiquated,  even  tho 
they  are  in  some  respects  more  in  accord 
with  the  temper  of  our  day  than  Dar- 
win's. 

England  and  the  French  Revolution.  By 
W.  T.  Laprade.  Baltimore:  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press.      $1. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  doctor's  disserta- 
tion arouses  any  considerable  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  a  hardened  reviewer  of 
books,  but  Dr.  Laprade  has  handled  an 
engaging  theme  —  Eni^land  and  the 
French  Rei-olution — witli  a  skill  that  is 
rarely  found  in  such  a  heavily  document- 
ed work.  The  central  problem  of  his  at- 
tack is  the  extent  to  which  the  popular 
agitations  in  England  from  1789  to  T797 
were  due  to  revolutionary  influences 
emanating  from  France ;  and  his  answer 
to  this  question  is  that  the  uprising 
across  the  Channel  played  a  minor  role 
in  the  domestic  policy  of  England  durinc: 
those  years,  "except  so  far  as  it  was  used 
by  Pitt  and  bis  colleagues  for  their  own 
political  purposes  as  a  pretext  for  reviv- 
ing the  old  time  struggle  with  I'Vance  for 
supremacy  in  the  commercial  and  col- 
onial world."  This  conclusion  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  read  into  the  volum 
inous — one  might  say  stupenduous — 
mass  of  eighteenth  century  literature 
upon  which  the  dissertation  rests,  but 
seems  to  have  grown  naturally  out  of  a 
search  for  the  essential  forces  at  work 
in  a  complex  and  contentious  period. 
The  volume  is  tliereforc  an  illuminating 
study  of  William   Pitt  and  the  pressing 
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economic  interests  which  functioned  thru 
his  government.  It  is,  therefore,  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  slowly  growing  liter- 
ature available  for  that  scholar  who  will 
do  us  the  service  of  writing  the  economic 
foundations  of  English,  political  history. 
Incidentally  Dr.  Laprade  discusses  man\ 
old  themes — such,  for  example,  as  the 
Price-Burke-Paine  controversy  —  and 
Burke,  that  shallow  sophist  who  is  es- 
teemed a  philosopher  by  those  who  have 
not  read  him,  is  placed  in  his  proper 
light  setting  as  a  pompous  and  venemous 
political  pamphleteer.  One  of  Burke'? 
letters,  turned  up  by  Dr.  Laprade.  shows 
the  real  spirit  of  the  man.  Writing  of 
his'  "Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion," he  said  of  his  opponents :  "I  mean 
to  set  in  full  view  the  danger  from  their 
wicked  principles  and  their  black  hearts 
.  .  .  I  meaii  to  do  my  best  to  expose 
thf-m  to  the  hatred,  ridicule,  and  con- 
tempt of  the  v.hole  world,  as  I  shall  al- 
ways expose  such  calumniators,  hypo- 
crites, sowers  of  sedition  and  approvers 
of  murder  and  all  its  triumphs"  (p.  19). 
In  this  private  letter  we  find  the  true 
-pirit  which  actuated  the  "philosopher" 
in  most  of  his  great  undertakings,  but 
when  he  spoke  "'for  publication,"  he 
assumed  the  guise  of  the  deep-penetrat- 
ing seeker  after  truth. 

Social  Basis  of  Religion.  F3y  Simon  N.  Pat- 
ten, Ph.  \J.,  LL.  D.,  i6mo.  pp.  xvii,  247. 
New  York.     The  Macmillan  Co.      $1.25. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  student  of 
political  economy,  like  Professor  Patten, 
should  turn  aside  to  discuss  religion,  for 
religion  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
body  i>olitir.  The  author,  in  this  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  volume,  has  the  pui- 
f)Ose  to  take  religion  out  of  its  dogmatic 
and  theokigir  side  anrl  bring  it  to  bear  on 
the  social  problems  of  the  day.  He  has 
rntich  to  say  of  natural  religion,  by 
which  he  drjcs  W)t  mean  anything  doc- 
trinal, but  thf  spontaneous  rjntlook,  or 
uplook,  of  the  ct;mff;rtable  and  haf;py 
primitive  man ;  while  ecclesiastical  anrl 
'  f-iblishfd  religion  has  grown  up 
indcr  conrlitions  of  degeneration  caused 
by  famine,  drought  and  war,  the  great 
'  iirsrs  of  so  large  a  f>arf  of  the  worM. 
Tbii-  religion  ha-  been  too  inurh  marred 
bv  what  ha.H  s<Migbf  fo  fit  it  to  conditions 


of  fear  instead  of  conditions  of  peace 
and  plenty.  One  may  raise  the  question 
whether  he  is  historically  correct,  whether 
there  ever  was  such  a  period  in  the 
dawn  of  humanity,  a  golden  age  in 
which  men  expected  to  live  to  be  a  hun- 
dred or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old ; 
and  one  may  question  what  kind  of  a 
religion  grew  up  in  such  a  land  of  happy 
and  contented  savages,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  war  and  disease  and  disaster 
have  greatlv  shortened  life,  and  that  now 
the  period  of  life  is  lengthening.  Such 
lengthening  the  author  expects.  This. 
with  the  increase  of  wealth  for  the  com- 
munity, is  to  be  a  chief  purpose  of  the 
socialization  of  religion.  Lender  such  a 
new  economy  we  may  expect  a  truer  so- 
cialized idea  of  God,  one  more  like  that 
of  Jesus  in  his  teachings,  and  less  like 
that  which  Paul  based  on  his  death.  This 
service  for  the  social  order  Professor 
Patten  strongly  presents  and  urges,  that 
the  degeneration  may  be  arrested  and 
overcome.  There  is  not  in  his  presenta- 
tion of  religion  anything  mystic ;  it  is 
wholly  practical  and  looks  to  a  reversal 
towards  that  condition  of  peace,  joy, 
abundance  and  longevity  Vv'hich  may, 
unlike  the  primal  condition,  be  consist- 
ent with  civilization  and  abundant  pop- 
ulation. 


Edgehill  Essays.  By  Adrian  Hoffman  Jo- 
line.      Bfi^ton  :   Richard  G.   Badger.      $2. 

The  New  Criticism.  By  J.  E.  SpinRarn. 
\c\v  Yr>rk :  The  Columbia  University 
Press.      75  cents. 

Even  book  reviewers  have  their 
whims  and  it  is  ours  to  range  together 
on  our  writing  table  two  volumes  that 
have  little  in  common  except  the  date  on 
the  title  page.  Mr.  Spingarn  writes  35 
pages;  Air.  Joline,  226.  Mr.  Spingarn 
ad.dresses  us  from  the  lecture  platform  ; 
Mr.  Joline  talks  to  us  from  the  depths 
of  an  armchair,  where  he  is  all  imbedded 
among  his  beloved  books.  lie  quotes 
these  liberally— and  for  no  reason  other 
than  because  he  chooses  to  do  so.  Tie 
talks  about  his  favorites  on  his  book- 
shelves, to  which  he  points  from  his 
easy  chair  with  his  paper-cutter;  about 
rr, llecting  autographs,  about  two  eight- 
eeiiii)  century  authors  no  k)nger — if 
ever — to  be  r;uiked  among  "best  sell- 
ers,"   Only  in  his  twf;  concluding  essays 
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does  he  discuss  what  spectacled  persons 
such  as  take  life  drearily  call  "modern 
problems."  With  J4race  of  style  and  a 
kindliness  of  spirit  that  sometimes  gives 
way  to  an  asperity  that  does  not  wound 
any  one  very  deeply,  Mr.  Joline  proves 
gCMjd  Company  for  those  of  us  who  have 
not  forgotten  how  to  read  essays,  lie 
does  not  think  the  dilettante  such  a 
dreadful  per^tni  as  Americans  in  general 
pretend  to,  and  will  not  be  greatly 
grieved  if  you  call  him  one.  He  rebukes 
Stevenson  for  observing  that  "books  are 
good  enough  in  their  own  way,  but  they 
are  a  mighty  bloodless  substitute  for 
life."  He  considers  that  a  good  deal 
like  saying  that  strawberries  arc  a  poor 

substitute  for  beef. As  for  Mr.  Spin- 

garn,  whom  we  had  almost  forgotten, 
his  little  volume  is  really  a  lecture  deliv- 
ered at  Columbia  University  last  spring, 
and  is  well  worth  reading  by  any  one 
who  cares  for  having  a  bird's  eye  view 
of  that  obsolescent  genre  called  criti- 
cism. "What  droll  creatures  these  col- 
lege professors  are  whenever  they  talk 
about  art,"  he  quotes  from  Flaubert,  by 
way  of  introduction.  Yet  \vc  do  not  find 
Professor  Spingarn  droll — or  dull.  We 
recommend  his  New  Criticism  to  every 
one  who  wishes  Tiik  Independent 
printed  more  book  notices,  and  likewise 
to  any  one  who  wishes  none  were  pub- 
lished at  all. 


Clever  Hans.  A  contribution  to  experi- 
mental animal  and  human  psycholog>-.  By 
Oskar  Pfungst.  Trans,  bv  Carl  L.  Rahn. 
New  York:   Henry  Holt  '&  Co.      $1.50. 

There  is  something  fine  about  German 
thoroness  in  spite  of  the  fun  we  some- 
times make  of  it.  Here  is  a  volume  of 
250  pages  Avith  a  bibliography  of  124 
titles  devoted  to  Dcr  Khti^c  Hans,  the 
"learned  horse"  which  made  such  a  sen- 
sation in  r)erlin  six  years  ago.  Hans 
was  able  to  give  the  answer  by  taps  of 
his  foot  to  complex  arithmetical  prob- 
lems, to  pick  out  colors,  to  spell  words 
and  distinguish  musical  notes.  Mr. 
Pfungst  and  other  scientists  made  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  case  and  dis- 
covered that  the  alleged  cleverness  of 
the  horse  was  a  myth.  He  had  reall\' 
been  guided  in  his  answers  by  minnte 
and  involuntary  movements  of  the  ques- 


tioner, chietly  a  slight  throwing  up  of 
the  head  at  the  end  of  a  count.  He  could 
not  answer  imless  the  (juestioner  was  in 
sight  and  knew  the  answer.  The  explan- 
ation is  therefore  the  same  as  of  mind 
reading.  tele])alliy,  table-tipping  and 
l)Ianchetle-writing.  The  owner  had 
really  been  training  himself  to  give  the 
signals  in  the  years  that  he  had  devoted 
to  the  training  of  the  horse,  but  he  was 
doubtless  sincere  in  his  fanatical  belief 
in  the  extent  of  horse  sense,  as  is  shown 
by  his  willingness  to  submit  to  the  in- 
vestigation and  his  surprise  and  incredul- 
i-ty  at  the  result.  The  controversy  over 
the  case  involved  as  usual  in  Germanv, 
philosophy,  theology  and  science  in 
addition  to  animal  psychology. 


Literary  Notes 

.....\  racing  romance  is  Sranton  IVins.  by 
Eleanor  Ingram  ( Robbs-Merrill ;  $1),  with  a 
driver  as  swift  in  love-making  as  he  is  in  his 
machine  and  a  heroine  who  is  a  match  for 
him. 

....Those  desiring  a  fair  and  wholesome 
exposition  and  criticism  of  Christian  Science 
and  new  thought  movements  would  do  well 
to  consult  the  brief  but  reliable  volume  by 
Leon  C.  Prince,  entitled  The  Sense  and  Xoii- 
sciise  of  Christian  Science    (Badger;  $1). 

....Jack  London's  forty-foot  boat,  the 
"Snark,"  did  not  go  round  the  world,  but  its 
\oyage  among  the  Pacific  islands  afforded  its 
skipper  plenty  of  good  copy  and  he  protests 
that  he  enjoyed  it  in  spite  of  his  affliction  by 
unique  tropical  diseases  {The  Cruise  of  the 
'■Snark,"  Macmillan;  $2). 

....Last  September  we  noted  tlie  publica- 
tion of  a  volume  of  te.xt  and  pictures,  some  of 
them  in  color,  entitled  The  Mountain  That 
JVas  God.  by  John  H.  Williams  (The  L\- 
DEPENDENT,  l.xix,  596).  We  uow  reccivc  a 
copy  of  the  same  attractive  volume  bearing 
the  imprint  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  (75  cents). 

....For  the  summer  cuisine,  \\hen  meats 
are  less  attractive  to  the  family,  a  little  cook 
book  by  Jeanne  Jardine,  The  Best  J'es^etarian 
Dishes  I  K)ioti'  (Dutton;  50  cents'),  will  be 
helpful  to  the  perplexed  cook  or  housewife 
who  nnist  arrange  hot-weather  menus.  One 
luindred  and  seven  recipes  give  room  for 
choice  and  for  varied  vegetarian  fare. 

....Among   the    feather-weight   fiction   suit 
able   for  midsunuuer  wear,  we  tmd  an  insub- 
stantial   novel.    Miss    Billy,    by    Eleanor    II. 
Porter    i  Page :   $i.-'s"),    which   gives   a   mildly 
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amusing  account  of  the  upheaval  of  the  home 
Mjcupied  by  three  bachelors,  by  the  arrival 
of  a  sixteen-year-old  schoolgirl,  whom  they 
had  mistaken  for  a  boy  because  of  her  mas- 
cuHne   signature. 

.  . .  .Another  volume  of  essa>s  by  J.  Brierley, 
the  accomplished  London  writer  on  moral  and 
religious  topics,  will  be  welcomed  by  his  many 
readers  and  admirers  in  America.  Each  chap- 
ter is  characterized  by  that  largeness  of  vision 
and  sincerity  of  presentation  which  make  Mr. 
Brierley 's  books  so  full  of  inspiration  and  sug- 
gestion. The  essays  all  deal  with  some  of  the 
various  aspects  of  Life  and  the  Ideal.  (Pil- 
grim Press;  $J.25.) 

.  ..  .One  of  the  most  informing  and  sugges- 
tive books  in  its  special  tield  is  the  little  vol- 
ume on  Church  Work  With  Boys  (Pilgrim 
Press;  50  cents),  by  William  Byron  Forbush. 
Its  discussions  of  the  boy's  stages  of  develop- 
ment, the  "gang"'  spirit,  and  the  means  of 
recreation  and  social  adjustment  are  admir- 
able. The  select  bibliography  appended  will 
furnish  wise  guidance  to  any  one  desiring  to 
pursue  further  some  particular  phase  of  the 
subject. 

The  new  art  of  flying  is  rapidly  devel- 
oping a  literature  of  its  own.  lloii)  It  Plies, 
by  Richard  Ferris  (Nelson;  $1.20),  is  a  com- 
prehensive and  well  illustrated  volume  for  the 
general  reader,  comprising  description  and 
history  of  both  balloons  and  aeroplanes,  with 
a  glossary  and  a  chronicle  of  records  to  the 
end  of  1910.  The  Principles  and  Design  of 
Aeroplanes,  by  Herbert  Chatley  (Van  Nos- 
trand  ;  50  cents),  is  a  smaller  and  more  tech- 
nical work,  giving  formulas  for  instruction 
and  much  practical  advice  in  conden.sed  form. 

....There  has  been  some  rliscussion  in  re- 
gard to  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment toward  the  publication  of  Tolstoy's 
works.  A  dispatch  to  the  Paris  Temps  states 
that  the  present  attitude  of  the  fjovernment  is, 
in  this  affair,  thoroly  liberal.  The  favorite 
daughter  of  the  groat  Russian,  deputed  by  her 
father  to  supervise  the  publication  of  his  maji- 
uscripts,  has  been  informed  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  authorize  the  publication  of  all  his 
works,  Ijoth  those  already  known  and  those 
not  prcviou.<»ly  m:u\c  public.  The  only  exccit- 
•  ion  is  that  the  religif*us  and  social  studies  of 
Tolstoy,  hitherto  suppressed  in  Rus.sia,  may 
»ippear  only  in  the  comjilcte  edition,  and  must 
not  be  issued  as  tracts 

An  atlrarfive  little  pamphlet  is  that  is- 

«uefl  by  the  Free  Public  F-ibrary  of  Newark, 
N.  J.  It»  title  runs  as  folIr,ws:  Reading  for 
/'leoture  and  I'mfii.  "A  list  <,i  certain  books 
whifh  yoiin^  people  find  entertaining;  beipR 
rhit-My  \kh,V%  v  hich  old(  r  rearlcrn  enjr.yefl 
when  (lev  were  yonnv;  "      It  has  always  been 


a  problem  what  children  should  read — if  they 
should  read  at  all — while  on  their  summer  va- 
cation. Dr.  Dana,  Newark's  librarian,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  pupils  might  "pleasantly  and 
easily"  prepare  themselves  for  "next  term's 
work  in  English,"  by  following  the  list  com- 
piled by  his  assistants.  We  are  receiving  a 
multitude  of  "recommended  readings,"  but  this 
seems  to  us  neither  heavy  nor  serious,  yet 
zealously  observant  of  the  best  in  literature. 
It  strives  only  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a 
high  school  course  in  English. 

Pebbles 

THE   VILLAGE  FROG. 

Under  the  lily  pads  and  things 

The  big  old  bullfrog  squats ; 
His   greenish    hide    is   thick,   b'jings. 

With  warts,  and  lumps,  and  knots, 
.And  when  he  swells  himself  and  sings 

Mis  voice  is  rough  in  spots. 

His  thighs  are  thick,  and  big,  and  strong; 

Yet   he  enjoys  his   ease ; 
.-\nd  when  the  echoes  of  his  song 

Are  borne  upon  the  breeze. 
His  normal  slope,  unless  Fm  wTong, 

Is   forty-fi\e  degrees. 

Week  in.  week  out,  from  morn  till  niglit, 
You   can   hear  his  ])ellows   blow  ; 

You  can  hear  him  sound  his  gong,  all  riglit, 
With  measured  beat  and  slow. 

Like  a  bruiser  spoiling  for  a  fight 
When  there  isn't  any  foe. 

On  Sundays  come  the  village  boys. 

With  fishing  poles,   red  rags, 
.'\nd  sticks,  and  stones;  and  then   his  voice 

Mysteriously  lags. 
He  hides  himself — he  has  no  choice — 

Down  deep  amid  the  Hags. 

.Squatting,   hiding,  bellowing, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes; 
He  eats  a  little,  tries  to  sing, 

And  warbles  through  his  nose. 
He  doesn't  have  to  rio  a  thing 

To  earn  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,   my   warty    frieiiii, 
I'or  the  lesson  thou  hast  tauglil  ! 

Thus,  in  the  great  frogpcjiid  of  life. 
Our  fortunes  nuist  be  wrought ; 

There's  lujthing  else  on  earth  tf)  do 
But  keej)  from  getting  caught  ! 

—Chicdyji  Tril'nii(\ 

I'.KNKATU   the    spreading    mistletoe    the   village 

smithy  stanrls. 
His  sweetheart  right  beside  him,  Lakes  in  liers 

his  horny  hands. 
He    kisses    her    and    kisses    her     f)!) !    vvhat    a 

lovely  sight ! 
.Says  she,  "Hold  on  there,  Jaik,"     Says  he,  "I 

am  with  all  my  niighl." 

— C'ohiiiiliiii   Jcslrr 
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The  semi-annual  index  of  Thk  Indk- 
PENDENT  for  the  last  six  months  is  now- 
ready.  Subscribers  may  obtain  a  copy 
free  of  charge  by  sending  us  the  request 
on  a  postcard. 

The  Partition  of   Morocco 

The  reason  why  the  arrival  of  a  Ger- 
man gunboat  at  the  little  town  of  Agadir 
has  upset  the  stock  markets  of  the  world 
and  started  rumors  of  war  is  because  it 
portends  the  breaking  up  of  Morocco, 
almost  the  last  bit  of  African  territory 
remaining  under  native  rule.  Germany 
was  not  around  when  the  other  Euro- 
pean Powers  were  staking  out  their 
claims  on  the  uncivilized  lands  all  over 
the  world.  She  did  not  awake  to  the  im- 
portance of  colonies  until  it  was  almost 
too  late  to  get  them.  All  she  could  do 
was  to  pick  up  a  few  pieces  of  land  in 
Africa  that  the  others  had  not  thought 
worth  taking,  to  seize  a  part  from  China, 
and  to  scheme  for  a  controlling  interest 
in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Morocco  had  been  ear-marked  by 
France  and  was  apparently  destined  to 
succumb  in  due  time  to  the  "policy  of 
peaceful    penetration"    adopted    by    that 


ciuiiury.  Spain  seemed  iiiiaiiibitious  aiut 
(|uite  content  with  the  five  points  on  the 
Moroccan  cx)ast  which  she  had  retained 
to  make  sure  that  the  Moors  did  not  re- 
turn when  they  were  driven  out  of 
luirope. 

The  only  I'ower  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  object  to  the  absorption  of  Mo- 
rocco by  the  breiich  was  Great  Britain, 
it  was  indeed  held  by  many  prominent 
i'jiglishmen  that  it  would  be  criminal  to 
allow  hrance  to  get  a  country  so  vital 
to  safety  of  the  Empire,  for  one  side  of 
the  Strait  of  Gil)raltar  wa:?  as  important 
as  the  otlier,  especially  now  that  guns 
are  big  enough  to  shoot  across.  But  the 
Ihitish  Government  persisted  in  its 
friendly  policy  toward  France,  and  by 
the  agreement  of  1904  each  country  left 
the  other  free  to  pursue  her  several  aims 
in  Africa,  without  interference  or  protest 
from  the  other;  Great  I'ritain  to  do  what 
she  liked  in  Egypt  and  France  to  do 
what  she  liked  in  Morocco. 

Both  countries,  in  fact,  entered  Africa 
under  false  jjretenses.  In  1832  the  Gdv- 
ernment  of  Louis  Philippe  assured  luig- 
land  that  France  had  no  intention  of 
holding  Algeria.  Nevertheless,  Algeria 
is  now,  not  a  colony,  but  a  part  of 
bVance,  with  representatives  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  Later  England  con- 
sented to  the  possession  of  Algeria  on 
the  promise  that  1^" ranee  would  not  annex 
Funis  on  the  east  or  Morocco  on  the 
west.  On  tlie  other  hand,  England  has 
repeatedly  declared  that  the  occupation 
of  Egypt  was  only  temporary,  and  in- 
deed that  pretense  has  not  yet  been  offi- 
cially dropped. 

Fhe  crisis  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  was  reached  and  peacefully 
passed  in  1898,  when  Lord  Kitchener  of 
Khartum,  fresh  from  his  victory  at  Om- 
durman,  journeyed  on  up  the  Nile,,  and 
at  Fashoda  came  across  M.  Marchand 
and  eight  other  Frenchmen  who  had  en- 
tered tlie  Sudan  by  the  back  door,  hav- 
ing spent  two  years  in  making  their  way 
thru  the  heart  of  the  dark  continent  from 
the  French  Kongo.  But  Lord  Kitchener 
informed  him  emphatically  that  ICnglaiul 
would  never  permit  the  French  flag  to 
fly  there,  atul  hoisted  the  Hag  of  the 
Khedive  in  its  stead.  France,  after  much 
excitement.    ac(|uiesced.    and    thus    was 
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settled  the  eastern  limit  of  the   French 
possessions  in  Africa. 

But  there  was  no  impediment  to  ex- 
pansion over  the  rest  of  northern  Africa, 
and  France  has  dihgently  improved  the 
opportunity.  The  success  of  the  French 
in  exploration,  administration  and  civili- 
zation during  the  last  generation  is  won- 
derful, and  all  the  more  surprising  when 
we  consider  that  it  is  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment, not  to  the  expansion  of  population 
and  the  initiative  of  individuals  and  cor- 
porations,   as    in   the    case   of    England. 


as  far  as  possible  and  then  overstepped. 
Ujda  has  been  occupied  by  a  French 
garrison  for  three  years,  very  much  to 
the  advantage  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, as  even  the  Germans  admit.  Within 
the  last  few  months  another  advance  has 
been  made  to  Taurirt  and  a  French  army 
is  now  encamped  on  the  Muluya  River, 
impatiently  waiting  for  permission  to 
march  to  Toza,  which  commands  the 
high  road  to  Fez.  On  the  western  side 
Casablanca  and  Rabat  were  seized  in 
1908.     Last  month  an  expedition  left  the 
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The  territory  acquired  is  more  than  ten 
times  the  area  of  France,  and  every  other 
f'renchman  is  now  an  African. 

Gradually  the  fVench  lines  have  been 
drawing  closer  about  the  only  corner  lot 
still  in  the  market,  Morocco.  On  the 
south,  Morficco  has  no  iKJundary  but  the 
Sahara  and  tlir-  Sahara  is  I'rench.  'ihe 
trifles  in  the  northern  part  of  Senegal 
have  for  two  yars  been  gathered  into  a 
French  protectorate  under  the  name  of 
Maiiretania.  On  the  east  the  elastic 
Algerian   frontier  has  been  pushed  bark 


latter  post  for  "the  relief"  of  Fez  and 
Mekinez,  which  were  duly  occupied  by 
l"'rench  trorjps,  tho  whether  they  were  re- 
lieved or  nf>t  by  the  ])rr>cess  we  can  only 
surmise. 

And  now  Spain  gets  excited  over  the 
fart*that  her  last  chance  of  increasing  her 
African  holdings  is  slii)ping  away,  so  she 
plunges  in  riiid  seizes  T>arache  and  Alka- 
zar,  and  extends  her  boimdaries  about 
Melilla  anrj  Oeiita. 

Last  rtf  all  comes  Germany  and  picks 
on     the     southern     coast     of     Morocco 
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as  a  good  point  for  a  colony  of 
at  least  a  coaling  station.  It  is 
within  easy  reach  of  lirazil,  for  one 
thing,  and  for  another  it  coniniands  the 
Itritish  ocean  routes  to  South  Africa,  In- 
ilia  and  Australia.  To  be  sure,  this 
■' I 'anther"  is  merely  calling  at  Agadir  to 
[jrotect  German  nierchatits,  altho  the  out- 
side world  had  not  heard  that  there  were 
any  Clerman  merchants  there  endan- 
gered. And  did  not  Chancellor  von 
lUilow  declare  to  the  Reichstag  and  to 
the  world  April  5,  1906,  that  (Ieniian\ 
had  no  political  interests  in  Morocco,  no 
political  aspirations,  and  no  desire  to  set 
f(X)t  on  Moroccan  .soil,  because  that 
would  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  her 
l)ositi(»n.  P.ut  this  language  reminds  us 
too  much  of  what  l-jigland  said  about 
I'lgypt  and  the  Sudan,  and  France  about 
Algeria  and  Tunis. 

( )n  the  map  herewith  printed  we  have 
indicated  the  towns  at  i)resent  occupied 
by  the  forces  of  France,  Spain  and  Ger- 
many. Their  positions  show  the  spheres 
of  influence  to  which  these  Powers  as- 
pire, but  they  are  likely  to  be  shifted 
about  like  the  claims  staked  out  in  a  new 
mining  camp.  For  in  all  cases  except  the 
established  Spanish  holdings,  like  Ceuta 
and  Melilla,  the  occupntion  is  professedly 
temporary  and  not  fornrdly  conceded  by 
other  nations. 

Business  and  World   Peace 

Now  that  each  of  the  great  Powers 
has  locked  up  in  dreadnoughts,  and  for 
all  the  purposes  of  peace  has  destroyed 
as  much  capital  as  would  have  put  the 
industrial  plant  of  a  nation  into  first  class 
condition,  or  abolished  the  slums  of  the 
large  cities,  or  paid  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  railway  property  that  wi'l 
have  to  become  a  public  possession  when 
we  get  civilized  enough,  it  is  announced 
that  dreadnoughts  are  no  longer  up-to- 
date  fighting  machines.  They  wall  all 
be  scrapped  pretty  soon,  because  the  new- 
type  of  battleship  is  to  be  a  swift,  hornet- 
like affair,  with  which  no  clumsy  bumble- 
bee of  the  ocean  could  hope  to"  contend. 
Nothing  less  than  a  35-knot  speed  will 
answer  the  new  requirements. 

This  development  was  foreseen  and 
predicted  by  the  peace  advocates  years 
ago,  and  it  justifies  the  protestations  that 


havi'   been   made  against   the   naval   ex- 
|)enditures  of  recent  years. 

Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  peace 
argument,  aiul  looking  at  the  problem 
strictly  from  the  viewp(nnt  of  prepared- 
ness for  war,  the  I'nited  States  and 
every  other  formidable  Power  has  been 
on  the  wrong  track.  Of  all  the  prepara- 
tions for  effective  war,  the  most  impor- 
tant is  financial  ability.  Next  to  this  is 
industrial  preparation,  by  which  we  mean 
first-class  equijjment  for  quickly  turning 
out  and  putting  into  service  whatever  en- 
gineering is  most  advanced  in  design,  and 
likely  to  be  most  serviceable  when  the 
war  begins. 

That  every  strong  nation  should  have 
a  large  number  of  thoroly  trained  men 
of  scientific  grasp  studying  military  and 
naval  problems  and"  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  furnish  plans  and  specifications 
for  military  and  naval  arms,  may  or  may 
not  be  conceded  by  the  more  radical 
peace  advocates,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  end  of  war 
is  not  yet  in  sight,  a  strong  argument 
may  be  made  that  the  intellectual  and 
the  industrial  preparedness  for  war  is 
more  likely  to  prove  decisive  in  the  fu- 
ture than  a  heavy  burden  of  fixed  capital 
in  the  form  of  ships  and  arms  which  will 
prove  to  be  antiquated  when  action  be- 
gins. 

We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  ad- 
mit that  it  is  now  necessary  to  regard 
preparedness  for  war  in  quite  the  light  in 
which,  historically,  every  important  na- 
tion has  viewed  it.  It  is  becoming  every 
day  more  clear  that  the  great  financial 
interests  of  the  world  can  "hold  up"  war 
when  they  once  make  up  their  minds  to 
do  it.  We  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
rumors  of  war,  like  those  which  have  dis- 
turbed the  markets  within  the  last  few- 
days,  instantly  exert  a  depressing  effect 
upon  financial  operations.  This  is  be- 
cause dealers  as  yet  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  financial  powers  have 
definitely  taken  their  stand  against  fur- 
ther military  operations.  If  that  fact 
w  ere  once  demonstrated  and  made  clear, 
war  rumors  w-ould  have  no  more  effect 
than  the  comets  and  eclipses  that  in  other 
(!a\s  were  as  disturbing  to  business  men 
as  they  still  are  to  superstitious  minds. 

What  is  chiefly  needed  today  in  the  in- 
terest of  world  peace  is  a  policy  of  dar- 
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ing  and  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  finance,  industry  and  public 
opinion.  The  first  step  is  to  recognize 
frankly  the  fact  that  certain  powerful  in- 
terests still  believe  in  war  and  that  cer- 
tain national  ambitions  are  of  such  a 
character  that,  without  hesitation,  war 
would  be  resorted  to  to  further  them  if 
the  step  could  be  taken  safely.  Every- 
body knows  what  those  ambitions  are  and 
where  they  are  centered.  That  part  of 
the  civilized  world  which  does  not  share 
them  is  quite  large  and  powerful  enough 
to  prevent  their  realization  by  war,  if  the 
determination  to  do  so  can  be  formulated 
and  organized.  It  is  entirely  within  pos- 
sibility to  make  the  resort  to  war  so  dis- 
astrous to  the  world  standing  of  any 
great  nation  that  attempts  it  that  the  pur^ 
pose  will  be  abandoned.  The  moment 
that  the  great  financial  interests  say  the 
word  it  will  become  suicidal  for  any  na- 
tion, however  obsessed  with  notions  of 
its  own  greatness,  to  break  the  peace. 

:* 

The  Air  Power 

Napoleox  once  said,  "The  English  in- 
habit the  sea,  the  French  the  land,  the 
Germans  the  air."  The  remark  was  in- 
tended as  a  jest  at  the  impractical  specu- 
lative character  of  the  German  mind,  but 
now  it  can  be  applied  literally,  altho  the 
hegemony  of  the  three  elements  must  be 
differently  distributed.  The  sea  power 
of  England  is  still  unshaken,  but  Ger- 
many is  now  lord  of  the  land  and  France 
is  leading  in  the  conquest  of  the  air. 
Germany  indeed  challenges  the  cham- 
pionship in  Ixjth  the  other  realms,  but 
her  navy  is  yet  no  match  for  F.ngland's 
even  on  paper,  and  she  appears  to  have 
been  distanced  in  her  recent  rivalry  with 
France  to  see  which  would  be  the  first  to 
get  off  the  ground.  This  is  due  to  a  dif- 
ference of  f4>inion  on  the  question  of  spe- 
cific gravity ;  the  Germans  preferring 
machines  lighter  than  air  anrl  the  French 
those  heavier  than  air.  Altho  the  bal- 
Irxm  in  its  original  shape  and  also  its  di- 
rigible form  were  both  inventerl  in 
France,  the  I-'rench  have  abandoncrl  them 
for  the  aeroplane,  while  the  Germans 
took  up  the  gas  bag  and  modeled  it  after 
cigars,  sausages  and  darhshunrls.  For  a 
time  the  world  was  frightened  with 
stories  of  aerial  navies  of  gigantic  air 


ships,  ready  to  carry  regiments  and  drop 
them  anywhere.  But  tho  the  various 
Zeppelins  and  Parsevals  were  produced 
in  such  rapid  succession  that  they  had  to 
be  numbered  like  the  asteroids  instead  of 
being  named,  they  smashed  or  burned 
with  almost  equal  rapidity,  so  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Germany  has  at  the  present 
moment  a  single  air-worthy  dirigible. 

But  the  French  Government,  without 
putting  so  much  money  into  this  new 
branch  of  the  service,  has  got  more  to 
show  for  it.  Lieutenant  Conneau,  who 
has  won  in  the  race  around  the  circuit  of 
the  three  capitals,  Paris-Brussels-Lon- 
don-Paris, is  one  of  many  naval  and 
army  officers  and  civilians  who  are  now 
competent  to  run  flying  machines.  In 
their  manufacture  France  has  taken  the 
lead,  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago  in 
automobiles.  In  it  is  much  the  same 
thing,  for  the  development  of  both  aero- 
planes and  automobiles  depended  upon 
the  perfecting  of  the  gasoline  motor. 

That  England  should  show  no  interest 
in  aviation  either  as  a  sport  or  as  a 
weapon  of  warfare  is  quite  astonishing. 
When  a  dozen  aeroplanes  follow  one  an- 
other across  the  channel  at  three-minute 
intervals  and  return  to  the  mainland 
without  any  accidents  worth  mentioning, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
island  kingdom  would  find  in  it  some- 
thing worth  looking  at  and  thinking 
about.  At  Calais  immense  crowds  as- 
sembled to  speed  the  parting  airmen  and 
to  welcome  them  back  again,  but  at  Do- 
ver there  were  fewer  spectators  than  po- 
licemen. The  English  people  will  throng 
by  the  million  to  see  a  King  who  has 
recently  been  oiled  by  an  archbishop  and 
has  had  various  obsolete  weapons  placed 
in  his  hands  and  taken  away  again  by 
various  antiquated  functionaries,  but 
anything  so  modern  as  an  aeroplane  does 
not  interest  them. 

Natural  defenses  can  no  longer  be  de- 
jxnfled  upon.  There  are  no  Alps,  no 
Pyrenees,  anrl  no  Channel.  There  arc 
now  three  ways  of  crossing  the  Sim[)lon, 
by  the  pass,  thru  the  tunnel,  and  over  the 
mountain.  The  Italian  Government  is 
constructing  substantial  steel  doors  in  the 
middle  of  the  tunnel  and  mines  under- 
neath it,  both  operated  by  electricity  from 
a  rlistance,  so  as  to  check  a  subterranean 
invasion,  but   no   way    of    checking   an 
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aerial  invasitJti  lias  yet  been  devised. 
Aeroplanes  are  now  in  use  which  can 
carry  ten  passengers  besides  the  pilot. 
They  cost,  say,  $2,000  apiece,  and  travel 
at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour.  That 
means  that  soldiers  can  be  landed  any 
night  in  any  numbers  in  any  country  at 
a  cost  of  about  $200  apiece,  and  the  lua- 
chines  can  then  return  for  more,  drop- 
ping a  few  bombs  on  the  way.  This  is 
a  cheaper,  safer  and  swifter  way  of  get- 
ting iiUo  the  enemy's  country  than  hith- 
erto known  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Before  and  After  the   Civil  War 

It  is  a  guarded  article  which  Professor 
Banks  has  written  for  this  issue  of  The 
iNDiiPENDENT,  wc  judgc  intended  to  have 
some  influence  in  the  section  where  he 
has  lived.  He  evidently  desires  to  lead 
the  South  to  a  better  view  of  its  histor) 
and  its  present  duty,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  is  careful  to  stir  up  as  little  senti- 
mental opposition  and  prejudice  as  possi- 
ble. For  this  reason  he  balances  against 
each  other  what  might  appear  to  be  the 
errors  of  the  two  sections  in  the  periods 
before  and  after  the  war.  Before  the 
Civil  War  the  Southern  leaders  made,  he 
says,  a  great  mistake  in  not  bending  their 
energies  to  the  restriction  of  the  area  of 
slavery  and  its  gradual  extinction ;  while 
after  the  war,  he  says,  the  North  was  at 
fault  in  the  policy  of  reconstruction 
which  gave,  the  ballot  to  the  whole  negro 
race. 

It  is  policy  to  discover  something  seri- 
ously wrong  in  the  attitude  of  the  North 
which  can  be  set  against  what  was  wrong- 
in  the  South.  This  makes  the  condem- 
nation of  the  fathers  easier  to  bear,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  Professor  Banks 
should  take  this  view.  There  was  so 
much  bad  in  the  Reconstruction  period 
that  it  is  easy  to  condemn  its  policy. 
That  is  now  popular,  and  we  allow 
Southern  historians  to  write  the  story 
and  guide  the  popular  judgment ;  but  we 
are  of  those  who  believe  that  despite 
debts,  despite  corruption,  the  general 
policy  was  wise  and  its  purpose  righteous 
and  its  adoption  necessary. 

Leaving  out  the  consideration  of  the 
bad  administrative  features,  what  were 
the  principles  involved?  They  were, 
first,    equal     suffrage    and    equal    civil 


rights,  as  e.xprest  in  the  two  last 
Amendments  to  tlie  Constitution ;  and, 
secondly,  a  free  public  school  system. 
What  was  desired  was,  to  hold  fast  to 
our  central  tloclrine  of  liberty  and  equal 
rights  as  e.xprest  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  then  to  create  an  edu- 
cated body  of  citizens  who  would  be  com- 
petent wisely  to  exercise  these  rights. 
The  achievement  of  this  purpose  required 
the  creation  of  new  State  constitutions 
which  should  embotly  these  principles. 
W)  achieve  it  easily  and  quietly  would  re- 
(piire  the  co-operation  of  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  South.  To  some  extent,  as  in 
Xorth  Carolina  and  Georgia,  this  was 
given,  with  happy  results.  in  other 
States  it  was  bitterly  resented,  and  evil 
results  followed.  The  enfranchised  ne- 
groes needed  the  kindly  guidance  of  their 
natural  white  leaders,  but  they  seldom 
TOt  it,  and  this  was  imfortunate  for  both 
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Professor  Banks  implies  that  it  was  a 
blunder  to  give  the  ballot  to  the  ignorant 
negroes.  We  suppose  it  might  have  been 
denied  to  the  illiterate ;  but  that  rule 
would  have  disfranchised  quite  as  many 
white  men.  Let  us  suppose  the  new  con- 
stitutions had  denied  the  ballot  to  those 
who  could  not  read  and  write,  that  would 
have  given  the  rule  to  an  aristocracy  rep- 
resenting only  a  minority  in  nearly  every 
one  of  the  States ;  and  that  would  have 
meant  an  emasculated  public  school  sys- 
tem. Those  who  made  the  laws  would 
have  had  no  interest  in  enlarging  the 
electorate.  The  great  gift  of  Recon- 
struction was  that  it  created  the  public 
school,  and  provided  that  those  to  whom 
the  vote  was  given  should  be  able  to  cast 
their  votes  intelligently.  There  was  no 
such  system  before  the  war ;  now  it  can- 
not be  taken  away.  The  system  is  even 
yet  very  imperfectly  and  very  unfairly  or- 
ganized, but  it  is  the  best  blessing  the 
South  has,  and  it  is  the  gift  of  the  Re- 
construction period.  The  accidental  evils 
resulting  from  the  abstinence  or  opposi- 
tion of  those  who  might  so  easily  have 
controlled  the  conditions  pass  away,  but 
this  splendid  and  far-seeing  gift  remains 
for  all  time  for  a  better  reconstruction  of 
the  South,  thru  the  elevation  of  the  de- 
pressed peoples  of  both  colors. 

The  giving  of  the  ballot  to  all.  white 
and  black,  was  high  statesmanship.      At 
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one  step  it  assured  the  transformation 
from  slavery  to  liberty.  To  achieve  it 
immediately  was  necessitated  by  the  con- 
ditions. Thruout  the  South  those  who 
believed  in  slavery,  who  held  it  impossi- 
ble that  the  negro  could  rule,  were  en- 
acting laws  to  reduce  the  freedmen  to  a 
condition  of  peonage  equivalent  to  slav- 
ery. They  were  not  to  be  called  slaves, 
perhaps,  but  they  were  to  be  serfs,  bond 
servants,  held  to  the  soil,  not  allowed  free 
movement,  subject  to  their  masters.  The 
public  seems  to  have  forgotten  this,  altho 
Professor  Banks  as  a  historian  knows  it 
and  hints  at  it.  The  conditions  required 
drastic  and  heroic  treatment,  and  there 
were  statesmen  who  saw  it  and  acted 
wisely.  The  results  prove  that  they  were 
right.  Education  is  vastly  improved  for 
both  white  and  blacks,  and  the  principle 
of  equal  rights  and  equal  suffrage  is  up- 
held even  when  its  enjoyment  is  more  or 
less  restrained.  The  progress  under  that 
policy  of  the  negroes  in  education  and 
wealth  is  nothing  less  than  wonderful. 
The  men,  in  the  days  before  the  war,  who 
held  that  slavery  was  wrong  in  morals 
and  bad  in  policy  were  totally  right. 

Two  Birds 

One  of  the  saddest  records  of  the 
year  1910  is  the  death  of  the  only 
male  passenger  pigeon  known  to  exist  in 
the  United  States.  One  female  is  known 
to  exist,  now  about  eighteen  years  old. 
There  were  four  in  Milwaukee  two  years 
ago  and  three  in  Cincinnati.  The  for- 
mer are  all  dead  and  only  one  of  the  lat- 
ter survives.  Occasionally  we  hear  of  a 
flock  of  these  pigeons  in  some  remote 
corner,  but  it  turns  out  to  be  mourning 
doves  or  something  else  in  the  pigeon 
line.  Some  of  us  can  remember  when 
this  bird  migrated  by  the  millions.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  end  of  them,  as  they 
flew  north  in  April.  The  sky  was  often 
darkened  with  them  at  mid-day.  From 
earliest  morning  until  darkness  at  night 
flock  after  flock  flew  over. 

Mr.  E.  H.  I'orbush,  N'ew  England 
agent  of  the  Audubon  societies,  recalls 
the  fact  that  80  tons  of  these  jjig(ons 
were  s^nt  from  on<-  cf^nnty  in  New  York 
.State,  to  be  marketed  in  New  York  City, 
in  the  spring  of  1849,  and  that  at  least 
3c/;  tons  were  dispatcher!  from  one  town 


in  Michigan  in  1878.  From  another 
town  we  have  the  record  of  nearly  12,- 
000,000  being  shipped  inside  forty  days. 
During  two  succeeding  years  15,840,000 
were  shipped  from  another  town.  It  did 
not  seem  then  to  be  within  the  possibili- 
ties that  the  passenger  pigeons  could  be 
obliterated.  The  lesson  is  a  severe  one 
and  it  is  serious,  for  our  recklessness  ac- 
complished the  undesirable  fact,  and  now 
we  have  just  one  survivor  of  this  superb 
bird.  The  buffaloes  are  gone,  and  the 
passenger  pigeons,  and  there  are  some 
hundred  thousand  guns  undertaking  to 
sweep  out  that  most  useful  of  all  our 
birds.  Bob  White. 

Bob  White  is  the  cheerful  and  familiar 
name  given  to  a  bird  that  is,  all  in  all, 
the  most  important  that  we  have  in 
America.  We  are  told  by  the  educa- 
tional leaflet  of  the  Audubon  Societies 
that  not  a  single  record  can  be  found 
where  this  bird  has  done  harm  to  the 
farmer.  It  possibly  may  destroy  a  few 
useful  insects,  but  it  does  such  wonder- 
ful work  in  destroying  the  hurtful  that 
we  can  very  well  spare  the  few  that  are 
of  some  value.  It  eats  potato  beetles, 
cucumber  beetles,  wire  worms,  weevils, 
including  the  cotton  boll  weevil ;  grass- 
hoppers, chinch  bugs,  squash  bugs  and 
caterpillars ;  and  where  you  let  Bob 
White  run  free  and  fearless  he  will  near- 
ly put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  these 
pests.  One  of  the  teachers  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity gives  as  a  single  meal  of  one  of 
these  birds  100  chinch  bugs,  12  squash 
bugs,  2,500  plant  lice,  39  grasshoppers, 
12  army  worms,  568  mosquitoes,  8  white 
grubs,  and  loi  potato  beetles. 

What  better  friend  than  this  could  a 
farmer  ask  for?  Our  Bob  will  do  for  us 
what  domestic  fowls  will  not  do,  not  a 
single  tribe  among  them,  for  they  will 
not  eat  potato  bugs,  and  rarely  S(|uash 
bugs.  It  is  said  to  be  a  fact  that  400,000 
sportsmen  annually  go  out  of  our  cities 
to  scour  the  country,  for  the  fun  of  kill- 
ing Bob  Whites.  A  good  many  farmers 
rent  their  lands  for  hunting  grounds  to 
this  worthless  lot  of  tourists.  In  this 
way  farm  taxes  are  paid,  and  it  is  said 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  ed- 
ucation of  children,  beside  other  ex- 
traneous cxiK.nses,  is  paid  for  by  Bob 
White.  Beside  his  value  as  a  scavenger 
and    farm   ally,  this  bird   is  a  delightful 
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lOiMpatiiou  ami  triciul.  Existing  all  tlu- 
way  ii\>\\i  Laiiaila  lu  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
where  iiiidisturbeu  he  becomes  a  semi- 
domestic  friend,  you  will  hear  him  from 
early  in  the  morning  till  night,  calling  as 
he  works,  in  his  cheerful  way,  and  not 
unwilling  tu  come  around  your  doorsteps 
for  a  bit  of  additional  food.  The  birds 
of  a  covey  are  very  fond  of  each  other, 
conversing  in  a  tender  and  twittering 
tone.  They  sleep  in  a  circle,  with  their 
heads  out  to  watch  for  danger.  They 
have  a  marvelous  power  of  self-cunceal- 
ment,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  why 
they  multiply  in  spite  of  human  beings. 

Bob  has  never  been  known  to  disturl) 
fruit,  or  in  any  way  to  damage  a  grain 
crop,  but  he  does  destroy  a  vast  amount 
of  weed  seed.  One  of  our  best  observers 
computes  that  the  Bob  Whites  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  ajusume  annu- 
ally 1,341  tons  of  weed  seeds,  beside  eat- 
ing 340  tons  of  insects.  It  is  time  the 
American  people  waked  up  to  the  im- 
mense value  of  this  bird.  All  that  has 
been  done  so  far  has  been  to  limit  the 
hunting  season,  and  in  North  Carolina 
only,  game  preserves  give  him  better 
protection.  Artificial  production  has  be- 
come an  absolute  necessity,  or  we  shall 
lose  the  one  most  important  friend  that 
man  has  left  in  the  feathered  kingdom. 

jt 

Fuss  and  Feathers 

As  bearing  upon  the  question  of  de- 
sertions from  the  army  and  the  irksome- 
ness  of  military  service  in  time  of  peace, 
lately  discussed  in  our  pages,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  modern  uniform  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  both.  This  is  a 
suggestion  certainly  worth  considering. 
That  it  has  an  intimate  relation  to  the 
subject  of  voluntary  enlistment  in  the 
National  Guard  is  so  true  that  it  may 
cause  surprise  that  the  fact  has  escaped 
the  attention  of  our  State  Governors  and 
the  gaudily  uniformed  ofiBcers  of  their 
military  staffs. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  in  field 
service  the  inconspicuous  suit  of  kahki  is 
at  once  more  useful,  more  comfortable 
and  safer  for  the  wearer  than  any  uni- 
form which  must  be  carefully  conserved 
to  be  attractive  and  which  makes  the 
wearer  a  conspicuous  target  for  long- 
range  rifle  practice.     When  troops   are 


called  into  service  of  the  sort  which  re- 
(juires  the  dislrilnition  of  ball  cartridges, 
the  more  completely  the  scjldier  divests 
himself  of  needless  trappings  and  orna- 
ment the  better ;  but  for  service  of  the 
kind  in  which  the  only  danger  to  which 
he  is  exposed  is  that  from  admiring 
young  women  and  their  more  practical 
mothers,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  rea- 
son why  the  soldier  should  not,  and  every 
reason  why  he  shouid,  be  permitted  to 
make  himself  as  attractive  as  possible. 
A  resplendent  uniform  would  attract  a 
hundred  eager  recruits  where  a  severe 
service  uniform  would  discourage  ninety 
and  nine.  This  means  that  the  soldier, 
to  content  him  and  gratify  the  desire  for 
personal  adornment  which  characterizes 
the  male  of  every  race  and,  indeed,  every 
species,  needs  two  uniforms — one  for 
dress  parade  and  the  harmless  cere- 
monies and  pleasures  of  peace,  and  one 
for  the  serious  business  which,  once  in  a 
while,  may  come  his  way.  That  there 
may  be  too  much  uniformity  in  uniforms, 
and  that  the  dull  monotony  now  af- 
fected by  order  of  the  war-lords  who 
have  not  had  and  are  not  likely  to  have 
their  baptism  of  fire  is  destructive  of 
esprit  du  corps  and  of  everything  condu- 
cive to  military  enthusiasm  in  the  piping 
times  of  peace,  scarcely  needs  the  sup- 
port of  argument. 

Pride  of  uniform  has  always  been  the 
best  asset  of  the  soldier.  He  needs  it. 
The  young  men  of  the  regular  army 
whom  one  meets  on  leave  in  our  streets 
have  less  occasion  for  this  kind  of  pride 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  stand- 
ing military  organizations.  Their  dress 
is  obviously  practical  for  the  plains  or  for 
picket  duty  along  the  Rio  Grande,  but 
for  a  city's  streets  in  time  of  peace,  when 
no  arms  are  needed  or  permitted  to  be 
carried,  it  is  as  ugly  as  human  ingenuity 
could  devise.  That  the  wearers  become 
tired  of  it  is  not  surprising.  The  wav 
they  wear  it  is  strikingly  in  contrast  with 
the  carriage  and  swagger  of  the  British 
soldier  with  his  padded  red  jacket,  his 
jaunty  cap  balanced  on  one  ear  and  his 
bamboo  cane.  The  soldier  does  not  en- 
joy looking  like  a  member  of  the  uni- 
formed force  of  the  Street  Cleaning  De- 
partment. To  be  able  to  dispense  with 
professional  or  even  amateur  soldiers  al- 
together would  be  vastly  to  the  public 
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advantacre ;  but  so  lonsc  as  we  seek  them 

it   may  be  not   unprofitable   to   consider 

whether  to  make  the  soldier  proud  of  his 

uniform  is  not  the  best  and  cheapest  way 

of  making  him  efficient  for  the  purposes 

of  his  enlistment. 

■.< 

_  ,  When  all  the  enlightened  sense 

Tsit  vs  ■  • 

'  of  mankind  was  givmg  univer- 
sal praise  to  President  Taft 
for  his  epochal  proposal  that  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  should  negoti- 
ate a  treaty  in  which  all  questions,  even 
those  supposed  to  involve  national  honor, 
should  be  referred  to  arbitration,  ex- 
President  Roosevelt  raised  a  lone  voice 
in  opposition.  How  can  a  man  arbitrate, 
said  the  distinguished  winner  of  the  No- 
bel Peace  Prize,  if  some  one  slaps  his 
wife's  face'  This  was  rated  as  a  poser 
to  the  mollycoddles  and  peace  advocates 
by  The  Ouflonk,  certain  Irish-Americans 
and  German  admirals,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  no  national 
wife  and  Uncle  Sam  is  supposed  to  be  a 
bachelor.  W'ithout  mentioning  any 
names,  however.  President  Taft  in  his 
speech  at  Marion.  Tnd.,  on  the  3d  thus 
answered  his  predecessor : 

"Objection  has  been  made  that  an  agree- 
ment to  arbitrate  a  r|iiestion  of  national  honor 
ought  not  to  be  entered  into,  for  the  reason 
that  when  one's  honor  is  affected  one  will 
never  consent  to  have  the  question  arbitrated, 
and  therefore  that  to  agree  to  do  so  in  ad- 
vance is  to  agree  to  do  something  that  one 
will  not  be  willing  to  do  and  that  one  does 
not  intend  to  do,  and  therefore  it  savors  of 
hypocrisy  and  ought  not  to  be  adopted  as  a 
national  policy.  T  cannot  concede  the  prem- 
ise? of  this  argument.  I  look  unon  a  treaty 
of  this  sort  ,-is  a  self-denying  ordinance,  as  a 
self -restricting  obligation. 

"It  seems  to  be  of  the  same  character  as 
the  Constitution  which  the  people  as  a  whole 
set  up,  and  in  which  they  imposed  checks  upon 
their  o.vn  power  and  limitntions  ui)on 
the  method  by  which  they  exercise  the  ulti- 
mate sovcreigntv  which  is  in  them.  It  is  not 
that  they  do  not  recognize  that  when  the 
temptation  romcs  to  exercise  arl)itrary  power 
they  will  not  feel  like  exercising  it,  but  it  is 
that  they  dfliberately  impose  those  limita- 
tions upon  their  own  action  with  the  inten- 
tion that  th'-y  shnll  be  effertive  however 
averse  tb'v  mny  hf  in  vield  to  them  when  the 
occasion  ari^fs  for  their  enforc<ment  " 

President    Taft    is    entirely    right.       A 

nation  ran  no  more  f)ropcrlv  dffenrl  its 

honor  than  an  individual.     The  indivirl 

ttal  \^  no  longer  permittr-d  to  settle  his 

diot^it*?  by  his  own  might,  for  that  makes 


him  judge,  jury  and  sheriff  in  his  own 
case,  which  is  contrary  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  justice.  The  trouble  is  the 
world  is  now  living  under  two  systems 
of  ethics  —  Christian  for  individuals. 
Pagan  for  nations,  tho  there  is  no  double 
system  of  ethics  in  the  moral  world. 
President  Taft  sees  this.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt does  not. 

Last  week  plenipoten- 
The  Seals  Saved       tiaries    from   England, 

Russia,  Japan  and  our 
own  country  signed  a  convention  at 
Washington  by  which  pelagic  sealing  is 
to  be  prohibited  for  fifteen  years,  and  as 
long  after  as  the  treaty  remains  un- 
denounced. This  is  not  only  a  triumph 
for  American  diplomacy,  which  for  forty 
years  has  been  working,  but  without 
avail  till  now,  to  protect  the  seals  on  the 
high  seas,  but  it  means  that  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  intelligent  of  living 
creatures  is  to  be  saved  from  imminent 
danger  of  extinction.  More  than  that. 
as  President  Taft  indicates,  it  forecasts 
the  adoption  of  international  game  laws 
to  conserve  the  products  of  the  oceans. 
It  was  high  time  this  convention  was 
adopted.  The  fur  seals  have  been  driven 
from  the  Antarctic  and  their  only  breed- 
ing grounds  in  the  Arctic  are  now  re- 
duced to  the  Pribiloff  and  Commander 
islands,  the  former  American,  the  latter 
Russian  ;  while  Japan  owns  a  few  breed- 
ing grounds  of  the  Kuric  Archipelago. 
The  barren  Pribiloff  islets,  however, 
shrouded  in  dense  fogs  during  most  of 
the  year,  and  inhabited  by  280  Eskimos, 
is  the  chief  breeding  place  of  seals  left. 
In  1882  it  is  estimated  that  2,000.000 
seals  went  there  every  May  to  breed. 
Now  the  herd  is  reduced  to  185,000.  Thi- 
appalling  reduction  is  purely  the  result 
of  killing  the  females  in  the  open  seas. 
A  few  hours  after  arrival  on  the  breed- 
ing grounds  each  female  gives  birth  to  a 
pup,  which  she  nurses  for  several 
months  in  the  intervals  of  regular  and 
frequent  trips  to  the  feeding  grounds,  a 
few  hundred  miles  southward.  The 
males  signal  their  arrival  at  the  rook- 
eries with  furious  coml)ats  for  posses- 
sirm  of  the  "harems,"  consisting  of  from 
twelve  to  one  hiinrhed  females.  Seldom 
can  a  male  fight  his  way  in  before  he  i'^ 
seven    years    old.      The    American    and 
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Russian  Governments  have  prohibited 
the  kilhng  ut  the  females,  conlininj^  the 
land  catch  to  the  siii)erllnous  males.  The 
young  males,  perched  up  on  the  rocky 
galleries  surrounding  the  rookeries,  are 
corraled  and  driven  inland  and  there 
slaughtered.  The  Jai)anese  and  Cana- 
dian sealers,  however,  not  being  allowed 
on  the  rookeries,  have  kept  a  bhjckade 
of  boats  on  the  high  seas  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  and  as  the  females  swim  out  in 
search  of  food,  they  kill  them,  tlio  four 
out  of  five  sink  before  they  are  captured. 
Moreover,  for  each  dead  female  a  nurs- 
ing pup  on  shore  starves  to  death  and  an 
unborn  one  likewise  perishes.  Flie 
United  States  and  Russia  have  now  most 
generously  agreed  to  put  aside  30  per 
cent,  of  the  skins  taken  from  the  young 
males  on  shore  for  Japan  and  Canada  as 
a  compensation  for  ruining  the  business 
of  their  sealing  fleets.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  Japan,  Russia,  England 
and  the  United  States  have  all  acted 
most  fairly  and  generously  toward  each 
other  in  this  notable  convention,  and  we 
congratulate  those  responsible  for  the 
happy  result  on  the  wisdom  with  which 
they  have  approached  and  solved  a  press- 
ing and  ditificult  problem. 

.     .     ,  Now  that  a  noiseless 

T-        ,  ''xT  h'ourth  has  been  establish- 

Fourth  Next        ,  ^i    i.    ^i 

cd    we    supi)ose    that    the 

next  thing  will  be  a  movement  for  the 
suppression  of  the  American  flag.  Its 
colors  are  undeniably  loud  and  crudely 
cfMiibined.  Its  conspicuous  display  in 
the  bright  sunshine  must  be  exceedingly 
distressing  to  those  sensitive  souls  who 
cannot  endure  the  popping  of  firecrack- 
ers. Doubtless  an  efTort  will  soon  be 
made  to  get  Congress  to  adopt  a  flag 
less  offensive  to  a  refined  taste  and  to 
the  feelings  of  foreigners.  A  delicate 
design  in  mauve  on  a  neutral  gray  back- 
ground would  perhaps  be  endurable,  pro- 
vided it  were  not  larger  than  four  by  si\ 
inches  and  never  displayed  except  on  of- 
ficial holidays  and  on  public  buildings. 
In  the  meantime  a  good  deal  can  be  done 
to  discourage  the  display  of  the  flag  by 
making  it  dangerous  to  use  it  freely. 
Massachusetts,  as  we  should  expect,  is 
taking  the  lead  in  the  movement.  One 
of  the  most  popular  and  patriotic  of  Amer- 


ican weeklies  was  so  careless  as  to  put  the 
American  flag  into  its  I'ourth  of  Jul> 
cover  design  and  the  edition  was  sup- 
pressed in  Massachusetts  ;  and  a  farmer 
of  the  same  State  got  into  trouble  be- 
cause he  hoisted  Hags  in  his  cornfield,  it 
being  suspected  that  his  motive  was  not 
purely  patriotic,  but  in  part  inspired  by  a 
desire  to  drive  away  the  crows.  Luckily 
for  us,  those  who  first  raised  the  Ameri- 
can ilag  on  Massachusetts  soil  were  noi 
so  rigidly  scrutinized  to  see  if  their  mo- 
tives were  free  from  any  taint  of  com- 
mercialism. 

--         ,,  One  of  the  most  novel  as 

Know  Your  ,,        •    ,         ,•         ,        , 

_        _.  well  as  mterestmg  develop- 

Own  City  ^        r         ■   1   ,  r     ■      •   \. 

ments  of  social  l:te  is  ju.st 

now  taking  place  among  the  Northwest- 
ern cities,  notably  Portland,  Walla  Walla, 
Seattle,  and  a  few  more  of  the  more 
aggressive.  The  movement  is  known  as 
a  Know  Your  Own  City  Institute.  At 
.Seattle  the  second  meeting  has  just  been 
held,  and  it  lasted  for  ten  days.  The 
subjects  discussed  were  child  labor,  child 
play,  child  health,  remedial  agencies  and 
destructive  agencies  ;  while  school  nurses, 
truant  officers,  juvenile  court  judges  and 
other  police  officers  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. They  not  only  debated,  but 
institutions  were  visited  and  studied. 
The  result  naturally  has  been  to  make 
the  people  thoroly  well  acquainted  with 
their  own  community  affairs,  whereas  in 
an  ordinary  city  the  citizens  pass  by  their 
own  public  institutions  utterly  ignorant 
of  what  is  going  on  inside.  Seattle  has 
also,  every  Sunday  afternoon,  what  is 
called  a  community  gathering.  This  is 
held  in  the  parks,  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
The  exercises  are  not  religious  in  char- 
acter, not  necessarily  so,  unless  religion 
is  supposed  to  take  in  civic  affairs.  A 
story  is  tc^ld  or  read  to  the  children,  brief 
addresses  are  delivered  on  educational 
or  other  civic  topics,  either  by  visitors  or 
1)\'  citizens,  and  there  is  good  music. 
!  he  people  seat  themselves  on  the  grass, 
and  the  attendance  averages  about  five 
hundred.  This  is  a  new  use  for  public 
l)arks,  and  a  good  one;  use  and  not  show. 
It  looks  now  as  if  our  cities  were  enter- 
ing a  new  sort  of  life,  a  community  life; 
which  will  be  lived  all  tc\gother,  and  in 
which  the  idea  of  common  weal  will  be 
dominant.     It  will  no  longer  be  possible 
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to  say,  If  you  wish  to  get  acquainted  you 
must  live  in  the  country,  i  he  institute 
idea  looks  upon  the  city  or  town  as  a 
unit,  and  community  affairs  are  really 
common  affairs,  as  they  should  be.  New 
ideas  go  westward  to  plant  themselves ; 
all  the  same,  they  will  come  around  to 
the  East  after  awhile. 


Caricature 
and  "Art" 


Forain,  the  French  artist 
whose  work  with  charcoal 
and  pencil  has  endeared 
le  Figaro  to  all  true  sharers  in  the  comic 
spirit,  announces  his  candidacy  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Institute  de  France.  The 
candidacy  itself  has  in  it  at  least  one 
element  of  humor :  it  is  totally  unex- 
pected. One  is  prepared  for  the  candi- 
dacy of  the  veriest  hack  in  historical 
painting  or  prettified  portraiture,  but  the 
thought  of  a  "caricaturist"  among  the 
Immortals  of  the  Art  Academy!  After 
all,  it  is  only  conservatism  of  thought 
that  is  shocked.  How  many  French 
painters  who  wore  official  honors  for  a 
part  of  the  last  century  would  one  not 
surrender,  body  and  soul,  reputation  and 
product,  for  one  Gavarni  ? — if  not  for  a 
Job  or  a  Caran  d'Ache.  The  "carica- 
turist" is  the  Uncle  Toby  of  pictorial 
art;  in  England,  in  the  case  of  Hogarth 
Cas  creator  of  "The  Harlot's  Progress" 
and  other  series;,  he  has  been  even  its 
Fielding.  He  is  also  a  social  historian 
without  fear  if  not  beyond  approach.  He 
is  a  surgeon  who  operates  without  rub- 
ber gloves,  if  you  prefer  that  metaphor. 
And  Forain  has  the  art  of  representing 
the  irony  as  well  as  the  absurdity  of  his 
contemporary  life;  one  of  his  sketches 
is  often  equal  in  satiric  power  to  a  whole 
volume  of  print.  ( 'ndcr  the  ajjijcarance 
n{  improvisation  he  sei/cs  upon  the  very 
osence  of  things.  May  the  Institute 
ponfjcr  the  matter  deef)ly  anrl  receive 
him !  Perhnjjs  the  members  can  exact  a 
pledge  that  he  will  nr,t  flepict  any  of  his 
crmfreres  im  the  thirrl  page  of  Ir  I'i^^arn, 
tho  we  doubt  if  he  will  pledge  himsrif  to 
that. 

Tu.  ru        If        ^^  h^^  \n:cn  left  to  foWa 
The  Cheer  Up      ... 

q„,.,_  to    takf    a    new    turn    in 

»y««"^  the  figl.f   with  the   While 

Plague,     The  State  has  hirer!  f>ne  of  its 

most  r\fH\\u-n{  preachers  to  travel  about 

and  teach  the  people  to  stop  worrying, 


what  to  eat,  but  above  all,  to  stay  at 
home.  It  calls  this  the  Cheer  Up  Sys- 
tem. It  seems  that  the  Colorado  estab- 
lishment, while  giving  pure  air  and 
splendid  treatment,  cannot  abolish  home- 
sickness. Separation  from  home  kills 
where  consumption  cannot.  The  Iowa 
policy  is  to  teach  the  gospel  of  rest  and 
right  living,  with  outdoor  sleeping,  and 
above  all.  staying  with  your  friends.  It 
has  also  passed  a  law  allowing  each 
county  to  build  a  hospital,  on  the  most 
approved  principles,  where  consumptives 
can  be  cared  for  without  wandering  into 
strange  surroundings.  Dr.  Kepford,  who 
has  been  selected  as  State  Agent,  be- 
lieves that  if  the  plan  he  is  hired  to  advo- 
cate is  carried  out,  tuberculosis  can  be 
eradicated  from  the  State  in  a  single 
generation.  He  begins  by  quarantining 
existing  cases,  preventing  immigration 
of  the  disease,  and  causing  the  living  of 
outdoor  lives  by  the  afflicted.  He  tells 
the  sick  that  their  recovery  depends  upon 
common  sense.  They  must  not  only  eat 
right,  but  they  must  think  right  and  feel 
right  and  be  right.  Fresh  air  is  the  great 
factor  for  curing  the  disease.  The  doc- 
tor uses  one  phrase  which  should  be  re- 
peated everywhere,  and  everywhere  un- 
derstood. He  says  that  tuberculosis  is 
strictly  a  house  disease.  It  comes  from 
confined  or  poisoned  air,  "aggravated  by 
carpets,  lace  curtains"  and  other  dust 
catchers.  Have  wide  verandas  and  sleep 
in  hammock  beds.  A  screened  porch 
can  be  had  almost  anywhere.  If  not,  use 
a  tent,  or  build  a  shack  in  the  back  yard 
— a  shack  of  rough  lumber  and  the  floor 
raised  several  feet  from  the  ground. 
Make  the  sides  of  boards  half  way  up 
and  the  rest  canvas.  Temf)erance  and 
purity  arc  equally  important  with  fresh 
air.  Live  right  and  rlo  right,  and  your 
case  i.s  curable. 

In  every  denomination  there  is  a  pro- 
gressive and  a  regressive  wing.  Among 
the  Disciples  the  latter  is  represented  by 
The  Christian  Standard  of  Cincinnati. 
It  hears  of  a  missiruiary  who  does  not 
admire  that  close  communionism  which 
r((|iiires  that  a  member  of  some  other 
denomination  coming  into  the  neighbor- 
lifiod  be  imiiierscfl  bcf'ire  joining  with 
them.  ( )\\r  Disciple  contemporary  is 
shocked  at  such  liberalism.     It  says  that 
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the  early  I  liiirch  admitted  no  'unhap- 
tizfd"  members;  and  if  any  such  loose 
statements  have  been  uttered  by  the 
I'Vench  mission  which  is  supported  by  it 
as  treasurer,  relations  with  it  '"will  be 
severed  inniiediately."  Ihat  is  <|uite 
Papal.  It  wants  to  know  who  is  uttering 
such  modernism.  We  suggest  that  it 
require  all  missionaries  to  take  a  "Ne 
Tcmere"  oath. 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Burt  (i.  Wilder 
from  active  work  at  Cornell  I'niversity 
is  a  matter  (jf  national  interest.  No  liv- 
ing biologist  has  made  himself  more  in- 
teresting to  the  common  people  than  Mr. 
Wilder.  fie  has  collected  1,900  prepa- 
rations of  brains  of  animals  and  men, 
and  not  a  few  of  these  latter  are  of  our 
somewhat  celebrated  contemporaries.  He 
has  eighty  more  promised  when  their 
owners  are  willing  to  part  with  them. 
Dr.  Wilder  will  make  his  home  and  studio 
at  I'.rookline,  Mass.,  the  home  of  his  boy- 
hood. He  declares  that  he  has  no  ex- 
pectation or  intention  of  closing  up  his 
work  this  side  of  one  hundred  years,  al- 
tho  his  retirement  from  Cornell  is  at  sev- 
enty. We  do  not  doubt  but  that  his  most 
useful  and  happy  years  are  still  ahead, 
and  we  shall  look  to  record  many  more 
of  his  discoveries. 

The  South  Carolina  school  law  appor- 
tions the  school  fund  to  schools  on  the 
basis  of  enrolled  attendance  for  ten  days 
in  the  school  year,  .\ccordingly.  says 
the  Columbia  State,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  parent  to  send  his  children  to  the 
free  schools  in  September,  withdraw 
them  after  two  weeks,  have  them  help 
on  the  farm  for  six  weeks,  and  then  send 
them  to  school  again  for  a  month.  Thus, 
in  hundreds  of  schools  the  names  of  40 
children  may  appear  on  the  roll  during 
the  year  and  not  more  than  15  actually 
attend  the  school  from  day  to  day.  We 
do  not  wonder  that  the  State  Superin- 
tendent w^ants  the  law  changed  to  make 
the  basis  average  attendance  instead  of 
enrollment.  It  is  the  training  of  pupils, 
not    the    payment    of    teachers,    that    is 

defirable. 

t 

We  are  waiting  with  interest  for  the 
arrival  of  those  steamers  whose  depar- 


ture from  pjigland  was  delayed  a  day  or 
two  by  the  desertion  of  the  stewards  and 
seamen  an  hour  before  the  time  of  sail- 
ing. What  would  ha{)i)en  if  the  passen- 
gers should  form  a  union  and  strike 
against  having  to  drop  gold  pieces  into 
the  palms  of  these  stewards  at  the  end  of 
the  voyage?  lUit  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  stewards,  having  forced  the  com- 
l)any  by  the  strike  to  raise  their  wages, 
will  force  additional  gratuities  from  the 
pas.sengers  by  use  of  their  customary 
methods  of  extortion. 

Georgia,  the  Empire  State  of  the 
South,  is  making  steady  and  gratifying 
progress  in  the  development  of  its  public 
school  svstem.  The  State  now  appro- 
priates $2,500,000  for  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  local  taxation  provides  $2,000,- 
000  more.  To  be  sure  there  is  much 
more  to  be  done,  i)articularly  in  the  pro- 
viding of  fair  wages  to  attract  more  com- 
petent teachers.  An  even  more  unfor- 
tunate condition  than  that  of  inadequate 
wages  is  the  fact  that  wages  are  often 
not  paid  when  due  in  cash,  but  paid  in 
warrants  because  no  money  is  available, 
other  claims  having  the  precedence,  and 
the  teachers  have  to  get  the  warrants 
discounted  at  a  serious  loss.  Neverthe- 
less education  is  looking  up  in  the  comi- 
ties that  lew  a  school  tax. 


Dr.  Labbe.  of  the  I'niversity  of  Paris, 
who  has  for  many  years  been  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  diet  of  the  laboring 
classes,  reports  that  the  average  French 
workingman  expends  48  cents  a  day  for 
food,  of  which  25  cents  goes  for  wine. 
He  advises  the  use  of  more  sugar,  choco- 
late, beans,  bananas,  crackers,  cheese  and 
macaroni  in  order  to  obtain  greater  nu- 
triment for  the  monev. 


The  postal  banks  prove  such  a  success 
and  meet  such  a  public  want  that  the 
Postmaster  General  has  to  add  a  hundred 
to  the  number  every  month.  Tt  is  the 
parcels  post,  however,  that  the  people  are 
now  most  crying  for.  And  the  postal 
deficit  is  now  wiped  out  and  $3.ooo.ooc^ 
appropriated  for  deficit  has  been  returned 
to  the  Treasury." 


Phoenix  Mutual  Meeting 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  managers  of 
the  Plioenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, at  Hartford,  Conn.,  brought  forth 
many  interesting  discussions  and  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  of  Hfe  insurance.  The 
company,  which  was  organized  in  1851, 
this  year  celebrates  its  sixtieth  anniver- 
sary. President  John  AI.  Holcombe  in 
his  address  remarked  that  before  1850 
only  nine  companies  now  in  existence 
had  been  organized.  Life  insurance  in 
America  was  in  its  infancy,  and,  altho 
the  country  was  already  wealthy  and 
well  settled,  there  was  less  than  $100,- 
000,000  of  life  insurance  outstanding. 
Even  in  i860  there  were  but  60,000  lives 
insured  for  a  total  of  about  $180,000,000. 
During  these  years  selections  were  made 
with  little  intelligence  or  care,  and  lia- 
bilities were  not  scientifically  calculated. 
Officers  entertained  the  opinion  that 
whatever  was  left  of  the  income  after 
paying  losses  and  expenses  might  be  re- 
garded as  profits  and  divided  among 
stock  and  policy  holders,  on  the  theory 
that  the  income  would  always  be  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  obligations,  and  that 
no  additional  reserve  would  be  necessary. 
By  1870  various  States  had  specified 
standards  of  solvency,  and  the  depart- 
ments had  in  many  cases  made  independ- 
ent calculations  of  reserves.  President 
Holcombe  closed  his  address  by  stating 
that  life  insurance  is  not  a  mystery,  altho 
it  has  many  details.  Nothing  in  the  con- 
dition or  management  of  a  company 
should  be  concealed  from  its  agents  or 
policyholders.  The  field  man  cannot  ac- 
complish his  be.st  work  unless  he  is  sure 
that  the  home  office  is  his  friend  and  fel- 
low worker.  The  agent  performs  a  serv- 
ice to  the  policyholder  when  he  insures 
him  and  is  entitled  to  his  friendship  and 
assistance.  If  his  dealings  have  been  fair 
and  open,  he  will  finrl  his  polirvh<^)M(rs 
hi.s  best  assistants. 

Henry  H.  Kohn,  of  Albany,  made  an 
address  in  which  he  called  attention  to 
the  evolution  in  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness, rerjuiring  field  men,  with  a  thoro 
education  in  all  firartical  life  insurance 
questions.      The  tim*-  has  gone  by  when 


an  agent  can  answer  questions  by  con- 
sulting his  rate  book.  He  must  now  be 
a  student  of  life  insurance,  and.be  pre- 
pared to  explain  fully  the  advantages  of 
the  different  forms  of  policies,  as  well  as 
to  discuss  the  individual  needs  of  the  ap- 
plicant. The  necessity  for  self-confidence 
in  the  agent  was  touched  upon  by  J. 
Henry  Powell,  president  of  the  National 
Life  Underwriters'  Association.  The 
agent  must  believe  in  himself,  in  the  com- 
pany and  in  what  he  has  to  sell,  in  order 
to  convince  the  applicant.  Some  do  not 
believe  in  themselves,  and  fail,  and  then 
wonder  why. 

The  Phoenix  Mutual  has  enjoyed  great 
prosperity  during  the  last  ten  years.  In 
this  period  the  premium  income  has 
grown  from  $2,545,548  to  $4,689,213,  and 
the  insurance  in  force  from  $63,802,139 
to  $126,350,616.  The  total  assets  on 
January  i,  191 1,  were  $30,096,360,  and 
the  total  number  of  policies  in  force  was 
67,342. 

A  PERPETUAL  policy  issued  by  the  Liv- 
erpool and  London  and  Globe  Insurance 
Company  in  1876,  was  recently  called  at- 
tention to  in  the  closing  of  an  estate. 
The  policy  was  for  $15,000  and  the  pre- 
mium paid  was  $1,500.  Under  the  terms 
of  this  policy  if  there  is  a  loss  the  face 
is  reduced  by  the  amount  paid  by  the 
company,  unless  the  holder  pays  10  per 
cent,  of  the  loss,  which  reinstates  the  pol- 
icy. The  company  does  not  issue  these 
policies  any  longer,  and  very  few  are  still 
in  force. 

Chicago  broke  the  record  for  fire 
alarms  on  the  Fourth  of  July  with  164 
'•alls.  Nearly  all  the  fires  were  due  to 
fireworks.  The  total  loss,  it  is  estimated, 
will  not  be  over  $5,000.  This  is  the 
smallest  loss  for  that  city  for  any  Fourth 
of  July  in  forty  years. 

In  the  recent  fire  at  Coney  Island, 
where  the  wooden  buildings  burned  like 
tinder,  the  concrete  municiijal  bathing 
house  .stood  unharmed.  .Such  examples 
are  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  con- 
crete construction. 
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Collector   Loeb's  Work 

Mr.  Loeu,  Lullfctor  of  the  I'urt  of 
New  York,  has  held  his  ollicc  a  httle 
more  than  two  years.  In  the  fiscal  year 
just  ended  he  collected  in  fines,  penalties 
imposed  upon  smugglers,  and  compro- 
mises offered  by  importers  who  contest 
that  they  had  defrauded  the  (iovernment 
by  undervaluation,  $2,914,158.  This  is 
more  than  the  similar  collecticjns  for  the 
preceding  seventeen  years.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  record  shows  that  the  an- 
nual average  for  the  fifteen  years  ending 
with  1908  was  only  $62,424.  Mr.  Loeb 
was  Collector  for  a  part  of  1909,  and  in 
that  year  the  sum  rose  to  $1,048,233.  In 
1910  there  was  a  further  advance  to  $1,- 
507,731,  and  now  there  is  added  $2,914,- 
158,  making  for  three  years  a  total  of 
$5,470,122.  The  latest  large  compromise 
offer  accepted  was  that  of  $1,180,000 
from  Duvcen  Brothers,  the  well-known 
dealers  (London  and  New  York)  in 
works  of  art.  They  are  under  indict- 
ment. It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  the 
revenue  collected  on  ocean  passengers' 
baggage  has  increased  from  $709,895  in 
1909,  and  $1,448,344  in  1910,  to  $2,305,- 
562  in  191 1.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Mr. 
Loeb  has  earned  his  salary.  It  may  be 
that  his  activity  in  enforcing  the  law  and 
punishing  fraud  excited  personal  hostil- 
ity which  prevented  his  admission  to  the 
Union  League  Club. 

A  Great  Crop  of  Cotton 

The  Government's  latest  cotton  report 
points  to  even  a  larger  crop  than  was  in- 
dicated a  month  ago.  On  May  25  the 
condition  was  87.8 ;  on  June  25  there  had 
been  an  advance  to  88.2.  These  are  the 
highest  figures  reported  for  a  corre- 
sponding date  in  ten  years,  and  they  are 
far  above  the  average  for  the  last  ten 
years,  which  was  only  80.  With  the  con- 
dition figures  is  an  official  estimate  of  the 
yield,  and  this  estimate  is  14,425,000 
bales,  a  record-breaking  crop.  The  great- 
est quantity  harvested  in  the  past  was 
13,679,954  bales,  in  1904.  Allowance  is 
made   in   the   estimate   for  the   probable 


abandonment  of  i,ooo,(K)()  acres  and  for 
average  depreciation  hereafter.  August 
and  September  are  the  critical  months  for 
cotton,  but  there  is  every  prospect  now 
of  an  exceptionally  large  yield.  .Some  say 
llial  the  increa.se  is  due  partly  to  im- 
proved methods  of  cultivation,  and  it  is 
true  that  experiments  have  shown  thai 
the  yield  per  acre  in  certain  parts  of  the 
cotton  belt  can  be  doubled ;  but  the  crop 
was  almost  as  large  seven  years  ago,  on 
a  uuich  smaller  acreage.  The  distribu- 
tion, in  acres,  is  as  follows: 

Texas    10,868,000 

Georgia    5, 1 19,000 

Alabama    3,815,000 

Mississippi 3,454,000 

South  Carolina   2,705,000 

( Jklalionia    2,622,000 

Arkansas   2,446,000 

North    Carolina    1,587,006 

Louisiana    1,118,000 

Tennessee    822,000 

I'lorida    284,000 

Missouri    115,000 

Virginia  37,ooo 

California    12,000 

Unofficial  reports  at  the  end  of  last 
week  were  favorable  with  respect  to  all 
crops,  oats  and  hay  excepted.  Winter 
wheat  has  been  harvested  in  fine  condi- 
tion ;  spring  wheat  is  doing  well,  except 
in  South  Dakota,  and  corn,  it  is  said,  has 
suffered  but  little  in  the  States  of  largest 
acreage. 

....  The  $125,000  bond  issue  of  the  city 
of  Cebu,  Philippine  Islands,  for  sewers 
and  water  works,  has  been  awarded  to 
William  A.  Read  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
whose  bid  was  102.33. 

.  . .  .The  President  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  says  that  neither  that  company 
nor  any  of  its  allied  companies  has  been 
negotiating  for  control,  or  an  interest  in. 
or  a  working  arrangement  with,  the  Erie 
Railroad  Company. 

....  Not  long  ago  a  syndicate  repre- 
senting English  spinners  bought  32,000 
acres  of  cotton  land  in  Mississippi.  Last 
week  it  became  known  that  a  syndicate 
of  Dutch  capitalists  had  purchased  9.000 
acres  in  the  same  State  and  taken  options 
on  several  adjoining  plantations. 
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_,    .        .  It    IS    now    expected    that 

Reciprocity       ^.  .,,  ^,.  , 

,     c  Congress  will  adiourn  be- 

in  the  Senate       -       ^  ,  ^  r\      ^u 

tore  August   15.     On  the 

14th.  an  agreement  was  reached  in  the 
Senate,  providing  for  final  votes  as  fol- 
lows:  Reciprocity  Bill,  July  22;  House. 
Wool  and  Woolen  Bill,  July  2J ;  Farm- 
ers' Free  List  Bill,  August  i  ;  Re- 
apportionment, August  3  ;  statehood  for 
Arizona  and  Xew  Mexico,  August  7. 
On  the  loth  there  were  votes  on  the  sev- 
eral amendments  which  Mr.  Cummins 
and  Mr.  Simmons  asked  the  Senate  to 
add  to  the  reciprocity  agreement,  and  all 
were  rejected,  the  number  of  those  in 
opposition  ranging  from  50  to  53,  while 
the  largest  number  oi  affirmative  votes 
was  14.  Two  Democrats,  Mr.  Bailey  and 
Mr.  Simmons,  were  counted  with  the  in- 
surgents in  the  minority.  On  an  amend- 
ment giving  tie  President  power  to  ab- 
rogate the  agreement  if  Canada  should 
violate  any  of  its  provisions,  the  vote  was 
19  to  38.  r)n  the  following  day,  .Mr. 
Bailey  chided  his  fellow  Democrats  Ije- 
cause  they  dirl  not  stand  with  him  and 
the  insurgents  for  the  amendments.  Mr. 
Williams  replied,  and  there  was  somi- 
evidence  of  bitterness.  On  the  13th,  Mr. 
La  Follette  began  a  long  speech  in  sup- 
port of  bills,  which  he  ofTered,  for  the 
revision  of  several  tarifif  schedules.  For 
three  or  four  hours  he  spoke  in  denunci- 
ation of  ['resident  Taft,  reviewing  his 
course  with  respe'-t  to  the  tariff,  the  I'.al- 
linger  controver.sy  anrj  other  matters.  He 
accuscfj  the  rresirient  of  treachery  to 
.Mr.  Rfxjsevelt.  .Mr.  Taft.  he  said,  had 
lx-tra>ed  the  truf^t  given  to  him  by  the 
p*-ople.  He  had  surrenrlered  to  the  "spe- 
cial interests,"  had  broken  his  camimign 

pr' and   in   the   rcriprority   agrec- 

II  '  i  Ihtpii   false  to  the  jjriiiriplcs  r»f 


his  part)'.  He  had  tried  to  bn}'  the  favor 
of  insurgents  by  giving  appointments  to 
office.  Mr.  Bristow  also  spoke  against 
reciprocity,  saving  that  Mr.  Taft  and 
the  Democrats,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Trusts,  had  made  an  alliance  against  the 
farmers.  Mr.  Bailey  offered  the  House 
Free  List  Bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 
reciprocity  agreement.  It  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  about  5  to  i.  The  bill  for 
revising  the  duties  on  wool  and  woolens, 
offered  by  Mr.  La  Follette,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  bill  passed  by  the  House. 
The  prediction  is  made  that  the  vote  on 
it  will  be  a  close  one.  and  that  the  bill 
may  be  passed.  Mr.  Underwood,  the 
House  leader,  says  the  House  will  not 
accept  it.  In  conference,  however,  a 
compromise  might  be  reached,  and  thus 
a  bill  affecting  the  wool  and  woolens 
schedule  might  be  sent  to  the  President. 
It  is  believed  that  he  would  veto  it,  hold- 
ing that  revision  should  await  the  report 

of  the  tariff  board. Dispatches   from 

Ottawa  say  that  if  the  Opposition  per- 
sists in  filibustering  against  the  agree- 
ment for  two  months  to  come.  Parlia- 
ment will  be  dissolverl  and  a  general  elec- 
tion will  be  held,  with  reciprocity  the 
dominant  issue.  Both  parties  are  in- 
clined to  favor  this  course. 

{•'orest  fires  caused 
great  -loss  (jf  life 
ami  property  last 
week  in  Canada,  Maine  and  .Michigan. 
In  Canada,  the  I*orcupine  mining  dis- 
trict, in  Xorthern  Ontario,  was  swept  by 
flames.  The  town^^  of  Cochrane,  Soutn 
[  orctifiine  anrl  Pottsville  were  destroyed, 
with  the  buildings  of  .sixteen  mines. 
.South  Porcupine,  it  is  said,  was  reduced 
to    ,-i-lics    ii)    i\\(nt\     minutes.       Several 


Forests  and  Towns 
Burned 
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liiimli'cil  pci'Mjii?.,  umtnij^  lliciii  many 
wiiincn  aiul  iluMien,  Hcd  to  llu-  lake  fnr 
sak'ty.  It  i>  rt-portt-d  lliat  _'{x>  were 
'lrovviu*(l  there  Manx  sought  refuge  ui 
the  mine  shafts,  and  were  sufTucated  be- 
cause the  shaft  timbers  caught  tire.  At 
first  it  was  thought  that  300  lost  their 
lives  at  the  Dome  Mine  in  thi^  way,  but 
late  reports  say  that  nearly  all  were 
^aved.  At  the  end  of  last  week  90  bodies 
had  been  found  in  the  burned  district, 
and  estimates  of  the  number  of  the  dead 
ranged  from  200  to  400.  Several  ])ros- 
pector>  perished.  Among  the  dcacl  are 
Robert  Weiss,  manager  of  the  West 
Dome  Mine,  and  his  wife,  C'ajjtain  Ham- 
ilton and  C"ai)tain  Dimbar.      The  loss  is 

between  $2,000,000  and   $3.otX),ooo. 

In  Michigan,  north  of  lui\-  City,  and 
even  as  far  as  Cheboygan,  much  ])rop- 
erty  was  destroyed,  but  only  three  lives 
were  lo.st.  The  towns  of  Oscoda  and 
An  Sable  were  Inirned.  Some  of  the 
residents  were  re-<cued  by  steam  barges 
on  the  river,  others  by  trains  of  freight 
cars.  The  loss  at  Alpena  was  $500,000. 
and  the  total  loss  about  $1,500,000,  a 
considerable  part  of  which  falls  upon  the 
firm  in  which  Congressman  Loud  is  a 
])artner.  His  home  was  burned  and  the 
nwmbers  of  his  family  were  for  a  time 

in   danger. A   large   tract   in    Maine, 

near  Moosehead  Lake,  was  burned  over, 
and  scarcely  anything  is  left  of  the  vil- 
lage of  South  Watcrboro.  Near  York 
Reach  the  flames  took  a  thousand  acres 
of  timber.  There  w'ere  fires  also  in  parts 
of  the  White  Mountain  District,  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  loss  in  Maine  is  esti- 
mated at  $750,000.  Rains  on  the  14th 
checked  the  fires  both  in  Maine  and  in 
Canada. 

J* 

„,     ^  ,     Much  interest  has  been  ex- 

The  Case  of        •      ,      .  ^     ^,  , 

_-      ,,,.,  cUed    thruout    the    countrv 

Dr.  Wiley  a-   ■    ■, 

m      omcial      re]:)orts     upon 

charges  against   Dr.   Harvey   W'.   Wiley, 

head  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the 

Department   of   Agriculture   and   widel> 

known  as  an  advocate  of  legislation  to 

prevent  the  sale  of  unwholesome  food  or 

impure  drugs.     These  charges  relate  to 

the  employment,  as  an  expert  to  assist  in 

the  enforcement  of  the  Pure  Food  law. 

of  Dr.  H.  H.  Ru.sby,  since  1S88  the  head 

of     Columbia     L'niversity's     College    of 


riiarmacy  and  a  man  of  high  rank  in  his 
profession.  .\ot  long  ago  a  law  was 
inaited  providing  that  no  one  emploxi-d 
as  an  expert  should  receive  more  ilian 
$3,500  a  year.  This  meant,  it  was  held 
by  legal  executive  officers,  that  the  pay 
of  an  expert  shoukl  not  exceed  $(j  a  da) . 
Dr.  Rusby  had  been  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive much  more  per  day  ft)r  scientific 
work  or  testimony  in  court  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  he  felt  that 
for  $9  per  day  he  could  not.  afford  to 
perform  such  service.  Therefore  he  was 
placed  on  the  roll  of  the  Department  by 
Dr.  Wiley  and  L.  I\  Kebler,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Drugs,  at  an  annual  salary 
(jf  $!,6oo,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  old  rates  per  day  for  scientific  inves- 
tigation and  expert  testimony  shovdd  be 
paid  to  him,  if  necessary,  until  in  one 
\ear  they  should  amount  to  $1,600.  He 
had  received  only  about  $100  under  this 
agreement  as  to  compensation,  when  it 
was  referred  to  the  De])artment"s  Com- 
mittee on  Personnel,  whicli  is  composed 
of  Assistant  Secretary'  W'illett  M.  Hays. 
Solicitor  George  M.  McCabe  and  Chief 
Clerk  C.  C.  Clark.  This  committee,  in  a 
long  report,  recommended  that  Dr.  W^iley 
be  "permitted  to  resign."  that  a  certain 
amount  of  authority  be  withdrawn  from 
Mr.  Kcl)ler.  and  that  Dr.  Rusby  be  dis- 
missed. These  recommendations  were 
submitted  to  Attorney-Ceneral  Wicker- 
sham,  wlio  sent  to  the  President  an  elab- 
orate opinion  oi  about  4.000  words,  the 
conclusion  of  which  was  an  approval  of 
the  committee's  decision  on  the  ground 
that  the  alleged  "irregularities  in  the 
api)ointment"  of  Dr.  Rusby  "merited 
condign  punishment."  When  the  papers 
were  laid  before  Dr.  Rusby  he  addressed 
lo  Secretary  Wilson  a  long  letter,  giving 
a  history  of  the  arrangement  as  to  com- 
pensation, saying  he  was  not  aware  that 
it  was  in  any  sense  illegal  or  objection- 
able, and  expressing  indignation.  All 
the  papers  were  also  submitted  to  Dr. 
Wiley,  who.  it  is  understood,  will  not 
resign.  At  the  end  of  last  week  the 
President  said  that  no  fin^l  decision  had 
been  reached.  Friend^  of  Dr.  Wiley  say 
to  the  press  that  two  of  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  been  in  sharp 
opijosition  to  him  in  Department  contro- 
\  ersies  as  to  (piestions  arising  under  the 
Pure    Food    law.       It    is    reported    that 
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THE    IJklDGEl'OkT    WkKCK 

The     Federal     Kxpress    from     Washington   to   lios^ton  jumped  the  track  at   Rridgeport,   Conn.,   on   the   morning   of 

July    II.      Twelve    persons   were   killed    and    forty-seven    injured. 


friends  of  the  President  have  said  to  him 
that  there  should  he  nothing  more  tlian 
a  formal  rej^rimand  for  what  \va>  a 
merely  technical  irregularity.  'J  he  rre>i- 
dent  has  received  many  protests  against 
the  proposed  compulsfjry  resignation  of 
Dr.  Wiley,  the  first  having  been  sent  by 
the  executive  cr^mmittec  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  (Jne  Hundred  of  the  .\merican 
.Association  f(jr  the  .\dvancenient  of  Sci- 
ence. On  the  14th.  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ivxpenrlitures  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  decided  by  unanimous 
vote  to  luake  a  thoro  investigation. 


Cuba  and 
Central  America 


'')\ving  iiiairdy  t<»  at- 
tacks u|)on  President 
(I'lUKz  anrl  his  Ov- 
ernment  by  the  <  opposition  press,  there 
i!^  much  political  excitement  in  Cuba. 
.Speaker  l-'errara  and  other  friends  of 
the  President  say  they  have  evidence 
that  the  rampaign  f»f  vilification  against 
him    has    lieen    made   in    the   interest   of 


\'ice-President  Zayas.  Intervcniiim  li\ 
the  I'nited  States  is  predicted  by  one  nr 
two  journals,  but  Secrctar\-  Knox  has 
^ent  word  that  our  (.ioveninieiU  (Uw>  not 
intend  to  intervene,  and  for  llli^  Ik-  has 
received  the  thanks  of  Cuba's  Sicretary 
of  State.  Mr.  Stimson,  our  Secretary  of 
Wa''.  now  in  Panama,  is  soon  to  visit 
I  lavana.  The  Opposition  papers  say  he 
is  crjiuing  to  in(|uire  about  "the  reckless 
concessions"  made  by  the  <  iomez  ( iov- 
ernment,  and  remark  thai  this  i>  Imniili- 
ating  to  the  republic.  ( ieneral  .\odarse, 
director  of  the  .\ational  Lottery,  re- 
■^ignefl  last  week,  after  he  had  been  ac- 
cused by  Major  .\ndre^  paptr.  /■./  Pin. 
of  taking  $So,ooo  a  mouth  for  iiimsell 
and  the  President  in  coniiuissious  on 
tickets.  It  is  thought  that  his  resigna- 
ti(»n  foreshadows  a  duel.  .Xndre  has  de- 
manded the  ini[)eachment  of  ( iomez.  It 
i>  asserted  in  Havana  that  our  (iovcrn- 
ment  is  about  to  appoiiu  "an  adviser  to 
the  r'rc^idenf."  At  a  meeting  of  [jbera! 
leaders,    Speaker     l''crrara    gave    notice 


I  i: 


Tiif'    T\ni'iM'\'ni-\"r 


lliat  I'rc-sidiiil  ( iitinc/  wmuKI  iu)l  he  a 
can(li<lati'  tor  re  (.■lirtitin  -  I  he  I'liitid 
States  consul  at  Havana  estiniates  the 
investments  of  American  capital  in  (  uba 
at  $J20,ooo,ooo.  of  which  $50,000,000  is 
in  sugar  mills  and  plantations,  $25,000,- 
000  in  puiilic  utilities.  $25,ooo,(X)0  in  rail- 
iiiaiU.    and    $i5,ix)o,(mm)    in    the    miiiini^ 

industry. Tlie     revolution     in      lla\ii 

'fiiixus  force.  Many  towns  in  the  north 
have  been  taken,  and  there  were  batik-, 
last  week  within  30  miles  of  the  capital. 
The  (iovernment  troops  were  defeated 
at  N'alliere.  (  ieneral  l.econte,  re\<ilu- 
lioni^t     leader,     has     arrived     from     Si. 

Thomas. It     is    re|)oili.(l    that     lla\ti 

has  rejected  the  proposition  of  the 
I'nited  States,  ( ireat  I'.rilaiu,  (iirman\, 
I'rance  and  Italy,  that  the  pendins;  claims 
td"  their  citizens  be  settled  within  three 
months.     At   \\'a>hinj4ton   it   is   said  that 

no     re])l\'     has     been     received. I'.x- 

I'resident  /elaya  is  said  to  be  promotini; 
a  revolution  in  Nicaragua.     He  is  in  liel- 

i(ium. It   is  admitted  at   Washington 

that  the  treaty  relatinj;-  to  loans  for  Hon- 
duras and  Xicara.gua  will  not  be  rat'tied 
at  the  present  session. 

-,  T^-  ,  •  There  was  a  change  for 
More  Fighting       .  1     .^  1      • 

.     -,     .      ''     tile   worse,  last  week,  m 
in  Mexico  ^1  ,.,•  r   tv  r 

the  condition  or  Mexico, 

and  no  more  American  troops  are  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  camps  on  the  bor- 
der. In  at  least  six  States  there  was  a 
renewal  of  the  civil  war,  plots  for  the 
assassination  of  Madcro  were  discovered 
in  widely  separated  cities,  and  there  were 
signs  of  an  armed  uprising  against  him. 
Labor  strikes  have  seriously  affected 
prominent  industries.  Several  large 
smelting  plants  and  the  mines  connected 
with  them  have  been  closed.  In  \'era 
Cruz  the  street  railway  is  tied  up.  Work- 
men in  all  the  industries  there  demand 
higher  wages.  In  Chiapas,  2,000  arme<l 
men.  recruited  near  the  Guatemalan 
boundary,  oppose  Madero  and  have 
forced  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  re- 
sign. In  Yucatan,  the  lower  classes,  free 
from  restraint,  have  become  brigands. 
The_\-  have  destroyed  much  property  and 
driven  awa\  the  owners  of  estates.  A 
lM-)litical  convention  in  (iuadalajara  end- 
ed in  a  blood}-  riot.  In  Ocotlan  (Oax- 
aca).  \\here  P)enito  Juarez  and  b^elix 
Diaz  are  candidates   for  Governor,  eight 


men  were  killed  in  a  battle  bilweeii  the 
supporters  of  one  and  the  friends  of  the 
other.  .\rrests  of  men  who  had  con- 
spired to  kill  Madero  were  made  in  San 
Luis  Potosi  and  Puebla.  One  of  the. ac- 
cused prisoners  is  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. Much  anxiety  was  caused  by  a 
battle  in  Piubia  between  Maderists  and 
I  rderals.  (  )n  the  iith,  twenty  wen- 
killed  there  in  a  tight  between  Maderists 
and  the  Rural  (iuard.  ( )n  the  i.^th,  an 
attempt  by  drunken  Maderists  to  (tpeii 
tl  e  jail  brought  on  a  battle  with  l-'ederal 
troops.  This  continued  for  two  da\s 
and  135  men  were  killed,  a  majority  of 
these  being  n  xolutionists.  In  the  midst 
of  this  disturbance  Madero  arrived  in  the 
city,  in  accordance  with  a  j)lan  made  sev- 
eral days  earlier.  He  sought  to  recon- 
cile the  fighters,  but  the  .Vladerists  ap- 
peared to  be  beyond  his  a:)ntrol.  In 
ni;-;^ny  places  the  revolutionist  soldiers 
are  not  disbanding,  because  they  are  not. 
satisfied  with  their  pay  and  are  disap- 
pointed because  the  large  landed  estates 
have  iK)t  been  cut  up  and  given  to  them. 
In     ( )axaca    alone,   3,000   refuse   to   lay 

down  their  arms. Lord  Cowdray  (Sir 

Wcetman  Pearson)  denies  that  a  sale  of 
the  Pear.son  oil  interests  to  John  W. 
( iates's   Texas   companx    has   even   been 

considered. General     Orozco,     who 

wants  to  be  Governor  of  Chihuahua,  re- 
marks that  Provisional  Governor  Gonza- 
les will  lose  his  friendship  if  he  becomes 
a  candidate  for  Governor  at  the  ap- 
proaching   election. A    club    of    500 

women,  advocates  of  woman  suflfrage, 
has  petitioned  the  Government  for  legis- 
lation   permitting    absolute    divorce. ■ 

( )rozco  attacked  a  band  of  Magonist  bri- 
gands, on  the  15th,  and  killed  twenty  of 
them. 

King  (ieorge  of  Eng- 
South  America     land,    as    arbitrator     for 

the  adjustment  of  the 
Alsop  claim  against  Chili,  has  awarded 
to  the  American  claimant  $935,000. 
This  claim  was  for  money  advanced  by 
Alsop  &  Co.  to  Bolivia  in  1874.  When 
the  province  of  Arica  passed  to  Chili,  the 
latter  country  assumed  the  obligation, 
which  had  been  secured  b\'  Arica's  cus- 
toms revenue  The  Chilian  jiress  re- 
joices over  the  award,  saying  that  it  is 
a  victory  for  Chili  and  that  it  proves  the 
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injustice  of  Secretary  Knox's  attitude. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  he  demanded  a 
settlement,  undertaking  to  close  our  Le- 
gation at  Santiago  if  one  should  not  be 
made  by  arbitration  or  otherwise.  But  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  award  is  for  al- 
most the  entire  principal  of  the  loan  and 
that  it  is  more  than  four  times  the  sum 

offered  by  Chili. Altho  the  arrival  of 

ex- President  Castro  at  a  point  on  the 
Goajira  peninsula,  near  the  \"enezuelan 
boundary,  and  the  assembling  there  of 
1,000  of  his  followers,  were  reported 
week  before  last,  neither  he  nor  his  sol- 
diers could  be  found  last  week.  The  coast 
of  the  peninsula  was  searched  by  Gov- 
ernment troops,  but  there  was  no  trace 
of  him,  and  on  the  14th  the  Government 

denied  that  he  had  reached  the  coast. 

Colonel  Jara.  who  proclaimed  a  dictator- 
ship in  Paraguay  and  was  placed  in 
prison  on  the  following  day,  arrived  in 
Buenos  Ayres  last  week.  He  said  he  had 
been  appointed  Ambassador  to  Germany. 
France  and   Belgium  and  was  about  to 

study     German     military     methods. 

When  Peru's  Congress  was  opened,  on 
the  13th,  a  riot  was  caused  by  a  group  of 
secret  police,  who  cried  "Lf)ng  life  to  the 
Government"  and  "Deatli  to  Congress !" 
Two  hunrlred  shots  were  fired  anrl  two 
bystanders  were  killerl.  but  all  the  depu- 
ties escaped.  ^)n  the  foll')wing  day.  the 
Governinenf  members,  a  small  minr)rity. 
with  the  prf)tcrtion  ftf  the  pf)licc.  elected 
a  presid.itijr  riffjcer.  against  the  prr)test  of 
the  rme  wlui  had  alrearly  been  elected  b\ 
the     niajrjrity.       The     '<ii  nation     catrscs 

anxiety. Another   anarchist    phii    ha> 

h'^en  disclosed  in  Buenos  ,\vres.  .Several 
Italians  were  arrested.  Their  houses 
were  founrl  tr^  be  bomb  factories. 

It  is  now  kn  )wn 
Spread  of  the  Cholera     that     the     Asiatic 

cholera,  w  h  i  r  h 
prevailed  in  <  crtain  parts  of  South;  ni 
Italy  last  summer,  broke  out  this  sprin.,' 
with  increased  vintlence  and  has  been 
raging  there  ever  since  to  a  degree  un- 
stispected  by  the  public.  The  Italian 
health  authorities  have  apfjarently  cOm- 
I»li<d  with  the  interiiational  regulations 
in  regarrl  to  offirial  notificatif^ns  of  chol- 
(ra  rtnt<T«-.  but  the  Italian  j>rcss  has  kc)>t 
silence  atKl  foreign  (•orres|)rii)dcnts  have 
lieei)  pr(\(ni'(l   fr.in  (<  legraphing  the  in 


formation.  Last  summer  the  hotels  and 
pensions  of  Italy  were  largely  deserted 
because  of  the  alarm  of  the  tourists  and 
this  year  the  Italians  were  particular)) 
anxious  to  avoid  another  cholera  scare 
because  of  the  expositions  at  Rome  and 
Turin.  The  last  of  June  the  Premier 
and  the  Minister  of  F'oreign  Affairs 
called  attention  to  the  low  death  rate  in 
Rome  and  declared  that  Italy  was  in 
better  sanitary  condition  than  ever  be- 
fore, which  was  doubtless  true  so  far  as 
it  went.  But  it  is  now  admitted  by  the 
official  reports  that  there  have  been  900 
cases  of  cholera  in  Italy  since  June  8. 
Palermo  is  reported  to  have  had  282 
cases  and  75  deaths,  and  other  parts  of 
Sicily  2y  cases  and  11  deaths..  From 
Xaples  there  are  reported  215  cases  and 
60  deaths,  and  from  the  rest  of  Conti- 
nental Italy  374  cases  and  116  deaths. 
X'enice  is  also  infected,  and  it  is  feared 
t!:at  the  epidemic  will  spread  to  Austria. 
Xewspaper  correspondents  give  nnich 
higher  estimates  than  the  official  reports, 
claiming  that  there  have  been  2,300 
deaths  from  cholera  in  Palermo  alone. 
N'essels  arriving  from  Italy  have  been  for 
jome  time  carefully  insp^-cted  in  New 
\'ork  harbor,  hut  nevertheless  the  dis- 
ease broke  thru  (juarantine  and  two 
deaths  have  occurred  in  New  York 
State,  one  of  a  discharged  watchman 
from  the  (juarantine  island,  and  another 
;in  Italian  itnmigrnnt  who  died  at  Au 
iiurn.  .\.  ^  .  Another  recen!  immigrant 
was  taken  down  in  HiniikUn  with  the 
•  lisease.  Altogether  there  \va\c  hi  en  iX 
<hf)lera  cases  in  .\ew  N'ork  and  5  deaths, 
including  those  in  (|uarantine.  The  ( jer 
man  steamer  "Moltke"  and  the  Aiirlior 
Line  "Perugia"  both  had  cholera  on 
hoard  on  their  arrival  from  .\a])les.  Ac- 
cording tf;  Flealth  Comnu'ssioner  Doty, 
"a  majority  of  the  vessels  which  have 
recently  come  from  ItaK  ha\c  either 
i)rought  actual  cases  nf  the  i|ise;ise  m 
furnisherl  evidence  of  it  ha\ing  occuiicd 
i'l  transit."  Cholera  is  not  sjjread  linn 
cf;i)tact  or  from  clothing,  hnt  ac(|nired 
like  typhoid,  thin  foo(|  .-nul  ihink.  It 
has  recently  been  discm'ci'ed  that  there 
are  "carriers"  r>f  clu)lera  as  th<ie  ,nc  i<\ 
tvphoid.  that  is,  individuals  who  nia\ 
harbor  the  germs  foi-  ;i  lon^  linM-  with- 
out 'iiiccnmbing  to  tin-  disease,  ;ni(l  wli" 
lonvev    ii    t'l  i.iIhi      linn   uncleanlv   hah 
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its.  1  his  acoiints  tor  many  mysterious 
irruptions  of  the  disease  in  distant  locali- 
ties and  its  revival  after  long  latenc) . 


The  British 
Parhamentary  Crisis 


The  contlici  be- 
tween the  two 
houses  of  I'arlii 
uR-nl  will  come  to  the  critical  point  dur- 
ing the  coming  week  when  the  veto  hill 
witli  the  amendments  added  by  the 
Lords  will  be  returned  to  the  Commons. 
It  was  thought  by  .some  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  E^aron  Newton  providing 
that  no  bill  for  the  further  limitation  of 
the  legislative  powers  of  the  House  ot' 
Lords  until  after  a  general  election  mighi 
serve  as  a  basis  of  comi)romise  by  being 
accepted  by  both  parties,  but  instead  of 
that  it  was  rejected  by  both  and  with- 
drawn by  the  mover  without  a  votv'. 
Lord  Cromer's  amendment,  allowing  the 
House  of  Lords  power  to  veto  bills  im- 
posing taxation  if  in  the  opinion  of  a 
joint  committee  the  main  governing  pur- 
pose of  such  bills  is  not  purely  financial 
in  character,  was  carried  without  a  divi- 
sion. The  bill  as  amended  by  the  Upper 
House  will  be  passed  about  the  20th  and 
then  the  Prime  Minister  will  be  expected 
to  break  his  silence  as  to  whether  he  has 
received  guarantees  from  the  King  to 
create  enough  Liberal  Lords  to  overrule 
the  opposing  majority.  The  extreme 
Conservative  papers  urge  the  Lords  to 
"die  in  the  last  ditch."  but  the  more  mod- 
erate organs  of  the  party  advise  them  ti> 

"drink    the    hemlock." The    Declara- 

tifin  of  London,  regulating  neutral  com- 
merce in  time  of  war,  was  passed  on  its 
second  reading.  The  test  vote  on  the 
question  of  referring  it  to  a  committee 
of  experts  showed  301  to  2'^t  in  its  favor. 
the  violent  opjKisition  to  its  ratification 
liaving  the  effect  of  cutting  down  the 
Government  majority  b\  about  40.  ."^ir 
Edward  Grey.  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  used  as  his  chief  argu- 
ment that  the  United  States  had  ap- 
proved it  without  reluctance : 

"It  has  thereby  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
protnoting  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional prize  court,  and  in  its  view  acceptance 
of  the  Declaration  of  London  is  essential  to 
the  establishment  of  a  successful  working 
international  prize  court.  The  belief  that  the 
United  States  Government  regards  the  |)olic>' 
of  a  prize  court  c<Mn<Miti(>u  and  tbc  Dcolara- 
li<ni    of    London    witli    indilYcrcncc    is    a    \cr\ 


dangerous  inisupprehciisiun,  wiiich  would  be 
removed  if  we  were  at  \var  with  a  continental 
power.  '!  Iiat  continental  power,  knowing 
l»erfectly  well  the  risk  and  desiring  to  avoid 
tile  ilanger  of  an\  friction  with  the  United 
States,  the  great  maritime  neutral  power  in- 
terested in  our  food  supply,  would  in  all  like- 
lihood prefer  to  accei)t  the  rules  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  London  and  be  prepared  to  refer  to 
arbitration  an\  question  which  arose  with  re- 
gard to  it." 

The  ceremony  of  the  investiture  of 

the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Carnarvon  Cas- 
tle was  hardly  less  impressive  than  the 
coronation.  Here  the  King  and  (Jueen 
were  in  the  background  and  the  boy 
stood  alone  in  his  robe  aiul  coronet  be- 
fore tlie  20,ocx)  spectators.  The  choral" 
singing,  as  usually  in  Welsh  festivals, 
was  very  beautiful. 

,     ,  The   treat \-    which   con- 

Anglo-Japanese      ^  1    ,1  '       u-  u, 

^     ■'  *^  hrmed    the   alliance   be- 

^^^  ^  t  w  e  e  n    ( Ireat    Ikitain 

and  Japan  would  have  expired  in  1915 
on  twelve  months'  previous  notice  by 
either  party.  Whether  it  should  be  ex- 
tended beyond  that  time,  and  if  so,  in 
what  form,  has  been  of  late  a  fre(|uent 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  press  of  both 
countries.  The  i)rimary  object  of  Ja])an 
in  forming  the  alliance  was  to  secure  a 
free  haiui  in  Korea,  as  it  was  specified 
in  Article  1 1 1  that  Japan 

"possessing  i>olitical,  military  and  econ<.>mic  in- 
terests in  Korea.  Great  Britain  recognizes 
Jai)an's  right  to  take  sucli  measures  for  the 
.guidance,  control  anfl  ])rotection  of  Korea  as 
she  may  deem  pro))er  and  necessary  to  safe- 
guard and  advance  those  interests,  providing 
the  measures  so  taken  are  not  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  equal  op])ortunities  for  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  all  nations." 

England  on  her  part  felt  the  need  of 
matching  the  rapidly  increasing  naval 
power  cif  Germany  and  of  quieting  the 
agitati'Mi  in  India  aronsod  hv  tlie  suc- 
cesses of  Japan.  These  two  rrasoiK  v,till 
hold,  for  Germany's  influence  in  world 
politics  has  not  diminished,  and  the  un- 
rest of  India  has  not  died  down.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  treaty  has  not  been  pop- 
ular cither  in  England  or  the  over-sea 
dominions.  British  capitalists  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  railroad  proj- 
ects in  Manchuria  because  they  inter- 
fered with  Japanese  interests  there,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  comi>lainetl  that 
the  Japanese  wore  taking  advatitage  oi 
their    position    to   monopolize    the    Man- 
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churian  trade.  The  treaty  was  especially 
offensive  to  Australia  and  Canada  be- 
cause it  might  involve  Great  Britain  in 
a  war  with  the  United'  States  in  defense 
of  Japanese  interests.  An  agreement  for 
general  arbitration,  such  as  is  now  pend- 
ing between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  could  not  be  concluded 
while  this  treaty  remained  in  force.  But 
this  difficulty  has  been  swept  away  bv  a 
revision  of  the  treaty  which  was  an- 
nounced from  London  July  14.  The 
preamble  gives  as  the  reason  for  the 
revision  "the  important  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  situation  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
agreement  of  August  12.  njo^"  The 
new  treaty  holds  for  ten  years,  that  is. 
about  six  years  beyond  the  expiration  of 
the  old.  The  article  relating  to  Korea, 
quoted  above,  is  eliminated  as  unneces- 
sary now  that  the  annexation  of  Korea 
is  completed.  So  are  also  the  articles  in 
which  Japan  recognizes  the  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  protect  her  Indian  pos- 
sessions and  that  in  which  Great  Britain 
promises  neutrality  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  The  most  important 
change,  however,  is  the  addition  of  .Arti- 
cle TV.  which  reads  : 

"Shoulfl  eitht-r  Iiij/h  contracting  partv  in- 
clude a  ireatv  .,t  genera!  arbitration  with  a 
third  power,  it  is  agreed  that  nothing  in  thi> 
airrcement  shall  entail  n|)on  such  contracting 
party  an  obligation  to  go  to  war  with  the 
poM-er  with  whom  such  frcatv  of  arbitration  is 
m    force. 

It    is   nnrlerstood   fltat   Japan   intends   to 
ap|)l\    for  admission  to  the  genera!  arbi 
fration  pact   between   Great    I'.ritain   and 
•the  United  States.     France  also  contem- 
plates entering  into  the  same  agreement. 
Our  Government    was   informed   of   the 
terms  of  the  new  treaty  some  davs  be- 
fore it   was  u\n(\v  piibM< .     It   was  phi<  <  d 
>)€iorf    fhf    recent     Impfnal    (onferetKf 
for  the  consideration  oi  the  representa 
fives   of   the   over-sea   dominions.      The 
treaty    i^    regarderj    by   the    French   and 
German   press    as   materially    weakening 
the  Anglo-Ja[>anese  alliance. 


Ihe     efforts     of     the 
Italian  Government  to 
secure  a  state  nionofj- 
oly  i)i  life  insnraticc  business  have  been 


Italian   Insurance 
Monopoly 


frustrated   for  the  time  being  and  may 
possibly  be  defeated.      The  Government 
bill,  which  was  introduced  to  please  the 
Socialists,   met   with  both   domestic  and 
foreign  opposition.      In  Germany  a  com- 
mittee   of    defense    was    formed,    which 
made  a  general  attack  on  Italian  finances 
thru  the  press  and  urged  the  public  not 
to  invest  in   Italian  enterprises,  as  they 
were  likely  at  any  moment  to  be  expro- 
priated by  the  Government.      The  repre- 
sentatives of   foreign   Powers  in   Rome, 
including  the  United  States,  presented  a 
collective  note  to  the   Government  pro- 
testing against  the  proposed  law  on  the 
ground  that  it  interfered  with  the  vested 
interests  of  the   foreign  companies  now 
established  in  Italy.       It  was  suggested 
by  them  that,  in  case  the  companies  were 
prohibited    from   writing  any   new   busi- 
ness in  the  country,  they  should  receive 
an  indemnity  from  the  Government.     In 
defense  of  the  bill  the  Government  urged 
that  the  State  was  not  obliged  to  com- 
pensate foreign  companies  doing  business 
in  Italy,  because  the  proposed  law  per- 
mitted   to    carry   the  policies  they  now 
held  and  only  prohibited  them  from  tak- 
ing new  ones.      Besides,  it  was  claiined 
that  the  companies  were  not  now  doing 
profitable  business  in  Italy  and  that  the 
New   York    Life,   the    Equitable   Assur- 
ance and  the   .Mutual  Life   Insurance  of 
.\ew    ^'ork     had    voluntarily    withdrawn 
from    Italy.       In   an   effort   to   conciliate 
the  opposition  the  Government  accepted 
amendments  granting  the  life  insurance 
companies   si.\   years    in    which    to   close 
uj)  their  existing  contracts,  and  also  lim- 
iting the   State  monopoly   to  policies  f)f 
less    than    $3,000.       Policies    above    this 
amount    the    insurance    companies    were 
to    be   allowed    to   lake   011    eondition    of 
paying   the   ( iovernnxiit    ;i    t;i\    of    5    pef 
cent.,   instead   of   the    1    jier   cent,   tax   al 
present    imposed        This,    liowexei,    was 
not    sufficient     to    alla\     the    o])position. 
anrl     Premier     (.liolitti     was     obliged     fo 
adjourn      Parliament      luitil      .\ovember 
before  bringing  the  (|uestion  to  a  vote, 
lie    promised,     however,    that    the    bill 
shoulfl    have    |)recedence    (jver   all    other 
legislation  on   the  reassembling  of   Par- 
liament, and  insisted  upon  a  vote  of  con 
fidetice    before    arl jounimenf ,    which    was 
pa^-'-ed  b\   jX«;  to  r  rH. 


ON    A   TEXKME.XT    llOL'SE    ROOF 
Kvery    available    S(|uare    foot    of    space    on    the    roofs    au.l    balconies    was   occupied    by    slee.iiix    fnniis.    for    the 
stifling    heat    of    tlie    rooms    was   unheal ;il)le.       Those    who   ccuild    not    find    a    phico    on    the    loof    ucrc    forced 
into    tlic    street 


The  Hot  Wave 


BY   GARDNER    RICHARDSON 


THE  first  ten  days  of  Jul\  witnessed 
a  hot  wave,  extending  from  the 
Mississippi  X'alley  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  remarkable  in  its  duration  and 
intensity.  The  last  days  of  June,  with 
reported  temperatures  of  92°  at  Denver 
and  (>8"  at  Kansas  C'ity.  oavt-  warning  of 
inij)ending  sufifering.  Hy  |ul\'  2  ever)' 
newspaper  in  the  enuntry  was  devoting 
double  headers  on  the  front  page  to  the 
record  of  the  killing  heat.  New  York 
reported  a  maximum  temperature  of  97°, 
the  highest  since  1889.  Boston  also  re- 
ported 97°,  Pittsburg  98°.  Philadelphia 
99".  and  Chicago  102°. 

The  hight  of  the  wave  was  reached  on 
July  3.  when  over   100  deaths  were  re- 
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ported,  distributed  from  Maine  to  Mis- 
souri. In  Xew  York  the  oflficial  tem- 
l^erature.  which  is  taken  on  a  high 
building  400  feet  above  the  sidewalk, 
rose  to  98°.  and  thermometers  on  the 
street  recorded  as  high  as  106°.  In 
C'hicagc^  alone  51  deaths  occurred.  The 
mills  in  I'ittsburgh  were  closed  when  the 
temperature  reached  105".  In  Boston 
the  mercury  touched  102°,  which  was  the 
highest  figure  since  1881.  With  minor 
fluctuations  in  different  cities  the  hot 
wave  held  sway  on  July  5.  The  cumu- 
lative eff'ect  of  the  strain  showed  itself 
in  250  deaths  tliruout  the  ctnmtry.  Ch\- 
cago  again  suffered  the  greatest  loss, 
with  64  fatalities. 
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( )n  July  6  and  7  the  killing  heat  con- 
tinued. A  promised  relief  came  on  Sat- 
urday, July  8.  but  proved  to  be  only 
temporary,  for  on  Sunday  the  thermom- 
eter again  reached  94°  or  over  in  Xew 
York.  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Kansas 
City.  While  some  cities  reported  an  im- 
provement, the  scorching  heat  continued 
until  July  12.  During  this  period  1,200 
deaths  were  reported  in  the  United 
States,  and  if  the  unreported  deaths  and 
those  indirectly  due  to  the  heat  were 
added,  the  total  would  probably  be  not 


tures  of  115°  and  120°  have  been  offi- 
cially noted.  In  these  localities  the  ex- 
treme dr\ness  of  the  atmosphere  makes 
the  heat  endurable.  In  our  large  Amer- 
ican cities,  however,  where  at  best  the 
poor  are  herded  in  unsanitary  and  over- 
crowded tenements,  a  period  of  abnor- 
mal heat,  accompanied  by  excessive  hu- 
midity, causes  untold  suffering  ami 
heavy  mortality. 

The  stifling  inside  rooms,  with  no 
ventilation,  are  like  ovens,  and  are  hu- 
manlv  uninhabitable.  A  few  can  find  com- 


.\    WIIOI.K    lAMIl  N     ON    A    l!l.  \.\KKT 

.\     father,     molhi-r    ari'l     th<ir     thil'lren    xleeoinK    on    the    •.tciiie    i)avciii(  nt     mulcr    tlic    a|ppTo;iili     In 

\>iiilf(fs    in    New    ^'ork    City 


of    1I1C 


far  from  2,rxjo,  establishing  an  uni)rece- 
dented  record. 

Except  from  sunstroke  anu  iig  .\'orth- 
trn  races  t<'inf)r.»rarily  resjfling  in  torrid 
countries,  people  rarely  die  from  hrat  in 
the  tropics.  Their  clothing  and  life  are 
adaptrd  to  the  prevailing  coivlitions.  In 
Southern  Arizona  the  temperature 
tonchfs  mo'  with  no  fatalities,  and  on 
the  cfige  of  the  Sahara  iJcscrt  tempera- 


fort  on  the  roofs  or  on  the  iron  balconies, 
where  tiiey  rlrag  their  mattresses.  These 
spaces  are  comparatively  limited,  how- 
ever, and  the  vast  suffering  multitudes 
must  seek  a  breathing  place  ui  the  streets 
atid  city  papks. 

In  .\ew  York,  fluring  the  hot  wave, 
thousands  of  families  were  forced  to 
sleep  on  the  sirlcwalks  or  in  the  streets, 
with    tiieir    heads    pillowed    against    the 


\J[ 
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i.iirl),  A  lew  tlial  were  iiioie  ainlntmus 
laiuped  nil  111  ihe  (.it)  parlo,  iiii<k'r  tlu- 
l>ri(Jyf>  and  wherever  an  open  sjtaee 
gave  an  uppitrtunity  to  sleep  l)eneatli  the 
sky.  Cireat  throngs  every  evening  jour- 
neyed to  Coney  Island  and  other  points 
on  tile  seashore  to  escape  the  sweltering 
city  heat  and  spend  the  night  upon  the 
sand.  This  was  a  luxury  which  the  head 
of  a  poor  family  could  not  afford,  for  to 
transport  even  four  down  from  the  city 
and  hack  would  cost  80  cents,  hut  the 
middle  classes  were  glad  to  exchange  a 
hedrooin  in  the  hot  city  for  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  sandy  beach. 

During  the  day  ambulances  were  busy 
answering  calls  thruout  the  city.  ( )ver 
i,oo<)  prostrations  were  rept)rted  in  New 
\'ork,  not  counting  these  treated  private-, 
ly  in  their  own  homes.  The  work-horses 
.suffered  severely,  and  despite  strict 
^»rders  to  the  police  to  prevent  overload- 
ing, 900  horses  perished  from  the  exces- 
sive heat. 

The  records  of  the  Weather  Rureau 
show  many  two  and  three  day  periods  in 
past  suinmers,  during  which  the  maxi- 
mum  temperature   was  continuall\'  over 


ijo" ,  but  longer  periods  are  very  rare. 
The  last  long  period  of  intense  heat  was 
in  it/Ji,  when  for  ten  consecutive  days, 
beginning  on  June  26,  the  average  maxi- 
mum temperature  in  New  York  was  over 
(J3".  That  summer  a  severe  drought 
ai'liicted  the  West,  and  great  damage  re- 
sulted to  the  standing  crops  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  from  forty  consecutive 
days  without  rain.  After  the  hot  spell 
was  l)roken,  however,  the  remainder  of 
the  summer  made  a  new  low  record  in 
tem|)erature. 

To  hunt  for  the  silver  lining  in  the 
cloud,  we  should  remember  that  a  touch 
of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, 
and  that  New  N'ork  sympathizes  with 
Kansas  City,  and  I'hilaclelphia  with  C  hi- 
cago,  when  tiie  thermometer  crawls  up. 
The  ice  companies  and  soda  fountains  do 
an  increased  business,  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ants have  an  opi)ortunity  to  describe  the 
hot  spells  they  remember,  to  which  they 
claim  this  particular  one  is  not  a  circum- 
stance, and  all  failures,  mistakes  and 
misdemeanors  arc  dismissed  with  the 
blame  on  the  hot  weather. 

N'kw   'I'oRK   City. 


ON    TIIK    S.ANO    .\T   CONKV    ISL.XND 

The    foituiiatf    ones,    who    could    leave    their   homes,   s|)ent    the   nights   near   the   ocean.      For   several    miles   the 

hench   was   crowderl   with    weary   refug"es   from    the   sweltering   city 


The   Folly   of   Fortifying  the  Panama 

Canal 

BY  JAMES  A.    TAWNEY 

Chairman  of  the  t'oxiMiTTEic  ox   Apfkopki ations  of  tiik   I.asi   Congress. 


DURING  the  closing  clays  of  the 
last  Congress,  before  the  appro- 
priation of  $3,000,000  was  voted, 
to  begin  the  proposed  system  of  fortifi- 
cations along  the  Panama  Canal,  the  es- 
timated cost  of  which  will  be  from  fifty 
to  sixty  millions,  hours  of  debate  were 
devoted  to  the  question  of  whether  under 
existing  treaties  we  had  the  right  to  for- 
tify. Hardly  as  many  minutes  were  de- 
vote<i  to  consideration  of  the  proposition 
it>elf;  whether  or  not  we  should  enter 
at  all  upon  the  policy  of  fortifying  this 
great  international  waterway  even  when 
it  is  completed ;  what  that  policy  will 
mean  to  the  American  people  of  the  fu- 
ture in  the  way  of  permanent  and  exten- 
sive financial  burdens ;  and  whether  it 
will  be  eft^ective  as  a  means  of  protecting 
the  Canal,  insuring  its  neutrality,  or  pre- 
serving its  integrity. 

Many  of  the  foremost  students  of  in- 
ternational law  and  treat v  obligations 
held  and  still  hold  that  we  have  no  right 
to  fortify.  Xo  one  denies  that  by  treat v 
obligations  we  have  Ixjund  ourselves  to 
give  to  the  nations  of  the  world  the  right 
to  use  the  Canal  on  terms  of  equal  it  \ 
with  ourselves  in  times  of  peace  as  in 
times  of  war.  We  have  therefore  con- 
ferred upon  the  nations  of  the  worUI  a 
property  right  in  the  Canal,  for  we  hav 
given  them  the  right  to  use;  and  the  very 
fact  that  it  commands  such  world-wide 
appreciation,  that  it  is  of  such  imiversal 
value  and  commercial  impfjrtance,  is  the 
surest  possible  guarantee  of  its  imivers  il 
re'^pect  and  protection. 

f'tit  now,  after  spending  alnuist  half  a 
billion  dollars  ff>r  the  benefit  of  the 
world's  commence  in  the  construction  of 
the  Canal,  it  is  fjrofK>s(fl  to  fasten  iipf^n 
the  American  people,  not  only  the  enor- 
mous expense  necessary  to  the  construc- 
t'um  of  fortifications,  but  thereafter  the 
[*erj>*.-tual  annual  charge  of  many  niil- 
lions  for  the  maintenance,  the  pre>^rTv;i 


tion  and  the  jn-otection  of  those  fortifi- 
cations. 

Even  suppose  that  we  concede  the 
right  to  fortify — an  act  so  utterly  in- 
consistent with  all  theories  of  interna- 
tional neutralization  that  it  would  have 
seemed  absurd  to  deny  or  abrogate  it  in 
the  treaties — to  exercise  it,  will,  in  my 
judgment,  not  only  impose  unnecessary 
financial  burdens  upon  the  people,  but 
will  jeopardize  both  the  neutrality  and 
the  safety  of  the  Canal.  The  fortifica- 
tions must  not  only  be  constructed,  and 
maintained  for  all  time  to  come,  but 
from  time  to  time  they  must  be  increased 
and  renewed  to  meet  the  progress  of  the 
world  in  the  arts  of  war.  In  addition 
to  this  it  will  always  be  necessary  to 
maintain  on  the  Canal  a  liberal  standing 
army,  as  those  fortifications  will  be  the 
first  target  in  any  possible  war. 

The  first  apjiropriation  of  $3,000,000 
has  been  made,  in  accord  with  the  mad 
militarism  possessing  such  popularity, 
today.  But  it  is  less  than  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  and  in  the  ]jreliminary  measure- 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  expended  it  will 
not  be  wholly  thrown  away,  tho  the 
movement  to  fortify  should  come  to  an 
end  with  this  first  appropriation.  In- 
deed if  in  any  way  it  could  be  made  the 
means  of  calling  the  people  of  this  conn- 
try  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  case 
to  the  folly  and  inirnn'ty  of  fortifying  the 
Canal,  it  may  have  been  almost  wiselv 
expcnderl.  Therefore  it  is  not  yet  too 
late.  irresj)ective  of  the  right  to  fortify, 
to  consider  carefully  the  effect  of  the 
new  policy  upon  future  generations  a'^ 
well  as  its  effect  upon  our  most  solenm 
treaty  obligations  to  insure  the  neutrality 
of  the  Canal,  and  our  dutv  to  protect  the 
Canal  itself  from  injury. 

We  all  kufnv  pcrfecih'  well  tiiat  if  al 
first  the  policy  of  fortifying  the  Canal 
had  been  contemplated,  or  if  it  had  been 
claimed    thai    it    would    be    necessary    to 
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hirtity  it,  the  cuii^tniilioii  oi  tlii-  I  anal 
would  not  have  been  authorized.  Miuli 
id"  tlu'  orij^iiual  opposition  to  our  em 
harkiiij^  upon  the  j^reat  project  was 
hased  upon  the  enormous  cost  contem- 
plated— tho  at  that  time  it  was  believed 
that  it  could  not  exceed  $150,000,000. 
i\ow  the  cost  of  construction  alone  has 
reached  the  sum  of  $4CX),ooo,ooo,  exclu- 
sive of  the  cost  of  constructinj^  and 
maintaining-  fortifications.  .\n<l  in  meet- 
ing this  vast  sum  by  bond  issue,  we  are 
imposing  the  entire  cost  and  the  con 
stantly  accruing  interest  as  a  burden 
upon  future  generations. 

If  the  public  realized  the  vast  amount 
of  this  burden  I  believe  that  on  this  ac- 
count alnne  they  would  demand  a  halt  in 
any  and  all  unnecessary  expenditures. 
It  may  he  argued  that  we  have  the  legal 
right  to  fortify,  if  we  desire  to;  but  no 
one  will  argue  that  we  have  the  right  to 
impose  such  a  burden  on  posterity  with 
no  accompanying  benefit.  Here  is  a  brief 
estimate  ui  the  amount  of  that  burden  : 
h'irst  we  have  authorized  the  issue  oi' 
$375,000,000  of  bonds,  bearing  3  per 
cent,  interest,  to  meet  the  expense  of 
constructing  the  Canal,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  atuiual 
interest  on  these  bonds  will  be  $11,255,- 
000.  The  annual  estimated  cost  of  main- 
taining the  Canal,  not  including  any  seri- 
ous accident,  is  $7,000,000.  The  cost  of 
fortifying,  according  to  one  of  the  best 
informed  engineers  in  the  army,  mider 
the  plan  of  the  fortification  board,  will 
reach  $60,000,000.  The  annual  interest 
on  that  sum  will  be  $1,800,000,  and  the 
estimated  depreciation  will  be  $6,000,000 
a  year.  General  Wood  stated  to  the 
committee  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  upon  the  Canal  a  force  of  7.000 
men,  including  coast  artillery  and  cav- 
alry, and  according  to  General  \Vood'.> 
testimony  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
7,000  men  in  the  Canal  Zone  will  b? 
$8,400,000  annually.  This  will  bring  tho 
aggregate  annual  expense  of  operatin  .j 
and  maintaining  the  Canal  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  in 
round  numbers,  up  to  $;^6,ooo,oo()  ci 
year.  The  highest  estimate  thus  fai- 
made  of  the  receipts  accruing  to  the 
Government  from  the  operating  of  the 
Canal  is  $4,000,000  annually.  The  dif- 
ference, $32,000,000   a   year,   is   the   net 


loss  U)  the  people  of  .'Xnu-rici,  thru  llu' 
ranama  Canal,  in  case  we  add  llu  ex- 
pense entailed  by  fortifying. 

Xow,  wholly  aside  from  the  right  tu 
fortify  and  the  cost,  if  it  were  desirable 
to  invite  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  de- 
stroy the  Canal,  no  better  method  of  ex- 
teiuling  that  invitation  could  be  adopted 
than  to  fortify  it.  it  will  make  it  the 
magnet  fcr  attack;  oin-  most  valuabK" 
and  vulnerable  possession.  We  forfeit 
therel)\'  the  co-operation  of  all  the  na 
lions  making  use  of  the  Canal.  We  as- 
sume that  it  is  a  ])er(|uisite  of  war.  We 
assert  that  when  we  no  longer  deem  the 
neutralization  of  the  Canal  necessary  to 
our  own  interests  we  are  prepared  to 
\iolale  our  solemn  treaty  obligations 
with  other  nations  by  terminating  that 
neutralitv  and  individually  assuming  the 
entire  control  and  defense  of  the  Canal 
against  the   world,  for  our  ov/n  benefit. 

This  is  not  a  mere  thought  of  what 
might  he,  it  is  an  assertion  of  what  al- 
ready is.  in  the  mind  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, in  lu-ging  the  fortification  of  the 
Canal.  In  proof  of  the  statement  I  re- 
call the  testimony  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Leon- 
ard Wood,  Chief  of  Staff,  before  the 
House  Committee.  When  he  was  asked  : 
"Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  last  analysis 
the  pur])ose  of  fortifying  the  Canal  is  to 
insure  to  the  L^nited  States  its  use  in 
case  of  war.  as  a  military  asset?"  he  re- 
plied, "That  is  un(k)ubtedly  the  most  im- 
l)ortant  of  all  the  pur]Xises  in  fortifying 
the  Canal."  Again.  "The  purpose  is  to 
secure  to  the  United  States  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Canal  in  time  of  hostili- 
ties?" ho  replied.  "That  is  the  principal 
purpose  of  fortifying  the  Canal."  Later, 
lie  said,  "We  shall  build  the  Canal  and 
maintain  it  for  the  use  of  all  countries 
in  time  of  peace  and  control  it  in  time  of 
war  as  our  safety  and  interests  demand." 
Ts  it  possible  by  any  chicanery  to  make 
these  statements  coincide  with  our  sol- 
emn treaty  promises  of  neutralization  or 
with  anv  international  neutralization 
which  would  jealously  guard  and  protect 
the  Canal,  making  all  nations  sponsor 
that  it  should  receive  no  injury,  being 
equally  important  to  the  commerce  of 
all  ?  It  discloses  a  national  purjxise  in 
respect  to  our  relations  with  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  more  in  keeping  with 
the  diplomatic  policies  of  nations  during 
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the  Middle  Ages  than  with  the  higli 
standard  of  national  honor  which  all  na- 
tions now  profess  and  endeavor  to  fol- 
low. 

In  fortifying  the  Canal  we  make  it  tht- 
legitimate  object  of  prey,  if  we  are  ever 
entangled  in  war  with  another  nation — 
and  the  only  possible  reason  for  fortifv- 
ing  is  the  possibility  of  such  a  very  im- 
probable entancflement.  Instead  of  pro- 
tecting the  Canal  by  fortifying  it  we  are 
most  seriously  jeopardizing  our  proper- 
ty-. We  are  making-  it  the  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  war  and  deliberately  challenging: 
a  belligerent  nation  to  injure  or  capture 
it.  We  are  sacrificing  the  cordial  co- 
operation in  protection  of  all  the  great 
nations  of  the  earth  who.  on  account  or 
the  coinmercial  facilities  freely  offered 
in  our  treatv  compacts,  would  absolutelv 
refuse  to  allow  a  nation  simply  because 
it  was  at  war  w^ith  the  United  .States,  to 
injure  or  appropriate  a  neutral  propertv 
of  such  mutual  value  in  which  thev  each 
held  a  property  right.  To  my  mind  the 
l)roposition  seems  almost  incomprehensi- 
ble, and  yet  our  fortifying  the  Canal  with 
the  avowed  ptirposc  of  the  \\'ar  Depart- 
ment, is  equivalent  to  saying  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  : 

"Altho  we  have  given  to  you  a  prop- 
Vrtv  right,  the  right  to  use  the  Canal  in 
time«i  of  peace  as  well  as  in  times  of 
war,  we  are  not  willing  to  rely  upon  your 
honor  or  vonr  fidelitv  in  the  exercise  of 
that  right,  and.  therefore,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  prevent  you  from  exercisin'; 
your  right." 

In  mv  judgment — auf]  T  believe  it  i- 
the  judgment  of  the  great  majoritv  of 
the  American  people  who  have  not  been 
hypnotized  by  the  mania  of  militari'^m— 
it  would  be  f'lr  better  for  .America,  far 
safer  for  the  Canal,  for  us  to  rely  entire- 
ly up^m  the  inaterial  inter<st  which  cverv 
nation  on  the  earth  will  have  in  main- 
taining the  integrity  oi  the  Canal  an  I 
protecting  it  from  injury  or  appropria- 
tion, rather  than  to  flcfy  them  all  aufl 
challenge  uny  oi  them,  by  constructin .; 
fortifications — which  can  be  f<^r  no  pur- 
IK;se  in  the  world  except  as  stated  by 
ricneral  W'ofx]  to  be  prepared  to.  our- 
selves, violate  any  treaty  of  neutrality  by 
lioldinK  the  Canal  by  force  <>(  arms,  in 
ras«'  r»f  war. 

If  wf  r;innof  rrlv  for  flic  protection  of 


the  Canal  and  its  invulnerable  neutrality 
under  any  and  all  circumstances  upon 
the  honor,  the  good  faith,  and  the  per- 
sonal interest  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  combined,  for  whose  mutual 
benefit  the  American  people  have  con- 
structed it.  at  a  cost  of  $400,000,000. 
then  we  cannot  protect  it  with  fortifi- 
cations, no  matter  how  many  millions 
more  we  make  the  burden  which  we  are 
laying  upon  the  shoulders  of  posterity. 

If  w'e  are  attempting  the  policy  of 
holding-  the  Canal  against  the  world — 
and  its  fortification  means  nothing  else — 
we  are  embarking  upon  a  plan  which  will 
grow  more  and  more  burdensome  as 
time  goes  on.  making  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  quickly  increase  the  present  prop- 
osition, with  additional  fortifications  and 
armament,  and  to  maintain  permanenth" 
on  the  Canal  Zone  an  army  very  much 
larger  than  the  one  at  present  aj^proved. 
It  will  be  our  weakest  point  and  the 
point  of  first  attack  in  any  conceivable 
war,  and  it  will  not  rest  with  any  other 
nations  to  object.  It  is  too  big  a  propo- 
sition for  any  one  nation  on  this  earth 
to  undertake  and  it  savors  of  the  old. 
past  ages,  to  attempt  it. 

We  have  outlived  the  feudal  days 
when  nu'ght  made  right,  even  if  some  of 
our  military  devotees  fail  to  realize  it. 
Economically  the  probleius  of  all  nations 
are  the  same  today,  .'socially  we  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  live  a  common 
life  and  industrially  we  are  boiuid  by  a 
vast  federation  of  interests  which  render 
war  between  nations  not  only  wholly  im- 
probable but  prohibitive.  It  is  no  longer 
true  that  but  one  nation  of  the  world 
can  be  great  at  one  time  ;  that  a  nation 
can  become  great  only  by  conquering 
antl  conquest.  The  strength  of  a  nation 
today  lies  not  in  fleets  and  armies.  The 
greatness  of  one  nation  today  depends 
largely  upon  the  greatness  of  other  na- 
tions. There  is  but  one  cause,  now, 
which  can  j)rovoke  a  war  between  great 
nations.  It  is  the  irrational  impuLe  of 
frenzied  passion,  excited  by  sudden  in- 
sult or  acciflcnt  betraying  whole  peoples 
into  a  mob  condition — and  advocates  of 
armed  peace  in  the  workl  today  shonlfl 
remember  that  the  ojjcration  of  the  mob 
'spirit,  ill  cruising  war.  is  greatly  facili 
tated  by  large  armies  aufl  navies.  The 
possession  of  irrcsjjrjnsible  power  is  a'- 
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vwij.-.  .1  tc'iiiptatioii  U>  its  irrcspDiisible 
usf.  Iiidiviilual  citizens  are  not  per- 
inittcil  to  j^o  armed  in  times  of  peace. 
I  Ik-  temptation  is  the  same  with  nation^ 
a-1  with  inilivi<hials.  Instead  of  heinj;  a 
j,aiaranty  of  peace,  ftirtifications  and 
armies  have  become  a  menace  to  peace. 
I'lic  world  lias  slirunk,  as  it  were,  into 
a  nc'i,u;ht)orh()od,  in  vvhicli  one  nation  i^ 
in  constant  touch  with  every  other  na- 
tion. The  world's  annual  commerce  ex- 
rerds  $28/xx),ooo,0(x)  and  all  nations  are 
\itally  interested  in  prevcntinj^  any  dis- 
turbance of  it  1)\  an  important  rupture 
(if  the  world's  peace.  The  most  ])()wer- 
t'ul  interests  all  over  the  world  are  ready 
to  oppose  it.  Most  of  all  would  they  all 
stand  read)'  to  oppose  any  act  of  war 
\\hicli  mij^ht  interrupt  such  an  important 
adjunct  of  commerce  as  the  Panama 
Canal  will  of  necessitv  be. 

Within  the  last  six  years  eij^hty  treat- 
ies of  oblip^atory  arbitration  have  been 
conchided  between  the  nations — our  own 
has  been  a  party  to  twenty-three  of  them 
—  for  the  express  purpose  of  prcventin.i 


war  under  aii>  pietext.  i  he  scjcial  and 
economical  organization  of  the  world  has 
advanced  beyond  its  political  organiza- 
tion—and  far  beyond  its  military  orj;an- 
ization.  Industrially,  commercially,  edu-_ 
cationally,  we  dwell  in  a  new  world — the 
world  of  the  twentieth  century  which 
has  set  its  face  to  keep  the  peace;  not 
thru  the  strenj^th  of  its  armies  and  forti 
lications  but  by  the  power  of  common 
sense  and  universal  interests.  Politically 
we  arc  cliuf^ing  to  the  eij^hteenth  cen- 
tury, still ;  but  is  it  not  the  hight  f)f 
foli\-  to  let  tliose  barbaric  notions  of  a 
past  age  drag  us  into  colossal  expendi- 
tures and  cause  us  to  burden  ])osterily 
with  an  enormous  debt  for  no  purpose 
whatever  but  to  satisfy  those  army  and 
navy  niad  that  we  arc  exhausting  the  na- 
tion's resources  and  impoverishing  ])os- 
tcritv  in  preparing  for  a  war  that  will 
never  come  and  which  would  be  far  less 
disastrous,  if  it  did  come,  if  we  had  not 
set  a  trap  for  it  at  the  otherwise  neutral- 
ized  Panama  ("anal. 

WiNON  \,     .^Il.NN'. 
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The   Faded   Blossoms 

BY   EFFIE   SMITH 

(  ).\K  gazed  back  sadly  cju  his  years  withdrawn. 
The  glad,  fair,  hopeful  years  that  never  yet 
Had  borne  the  marks  of  error  or  regret ; 

Pure  as  the  page  that  ne'er  was  written  on, 

(  )r  cherry  blossoms  in  spring's  tender  dawn ; 
"Alas,"  he  grieved,  "life's  page  no  more  is  white, 
Life's  blossom  now  is  faded  as  with  l):iglit. 

The  .stainless  freshness  of  mv  \outh  is  ijone." 


And  yet  the  tree's  true  purpose  is  not  blooui: 
The  white  flower  withers  that  the  fruit  may  come 
The  page  lacks  meaning  till  on  it  is  traced 
The  deep-lined  word  ;  yea  tho  by  blots  defaced 
If  ours  be  writ  with  c(Miragc  and   with  truth. 
We  need  not  mourn  the  unsoiled  blank  of  youth. 

HaII.EYTON,     Tl.NN. 


'Longshoring 

BY  HERBERT  D.    GALLAUDET 


OF  course  the  essence  of  a  holi- 
day is  that  it's  different.  It's 
exciting  because  it's  new  ;  it  car- 
ries you  av.ay  because  it  takes  you  away 
— and  brings  you  back  another  person 
under  the  same  name. 

It  is  often  missed  because  it  is  so  ob- 
vious, scorned  because  it  is  so  simple. 
Perhaps  the  real  reason  is  that  most  peo- 
ple are  too  tired  and  conventionalized  to 
see  even  something  as  plain  as  a  nose  ; 
they  need  Mr.  Chesterton  to  show  it  t<> 
them — and  provide  wild  mental  adven 
ture  in  the  process.  Or  else  they  can- 
merely  stumble  into  it  haphazard  and  by 
good  fortune — as  Mary  and  I  did  into 
our  holiday. 

It  was  only  the  other  morning — a 
plain,  sunny,  ordinary  day,  just  the  sort 
that  makes  good  junket  weather  any 
time,  windy  enough  to  keep  you  cool, 
and  hot  enough  to  make  you  earn  your 
exercise. 

We  got  the  canoe  on  the  beach  about 
ten.  and  under  way  shortly  after.  We 
had  no  fluffle — just  the  empty  bag  and  a 
sweater.  Oi  course  Mary  had  some  knit- 
ting and  I  a  book  or  two,  but  the  onl\ 
purpose  they  served  was  j)otential.  like 
money  in  the  jxK-ket  when  it  rlocsn't  have 
to  be  used.  y\Iso  we  had  a  Ixjttle  of 
water  and  a  basket  of  light  eatables — 
which  difl  have  to  be  used,  as  I  shall  tell 
you. 

T  shall  tell  you  all  about  it,  because  it 
was  so  exceedingly  simple  and  such  ex- 
ceptionally good  sport — anrl  because  you 
can  do  the  same  thing  any  day  if  you  like 
to  do  it — and  probably  a  great  deal 
Ix-tter. 

The  tide  was  jnst  on  the  fall ;  we  saw 
the  Red  I'eacon  liuoy  swing  to  point 
east.  We  took  the  priint ;  cast  was  where 
wc  wanted  to  go. 

We  did  nr.t  know  how  far ;  we  did  not 
care.  Our  destination  was  a  matter  that 
at  least  for  sr^nic  hours  could  well  re- 
tnain  a  my.stcry 

"Sailing  under  sealed  orrlers?"  I 
atkcd,  as  niv  paddle  sfe|)p(d  info  the 
stride. 


"Well  open  ihem  with  the  sardines  al 
lunch  time,"  answered  the  Captain,  from 
lier  post  in  the  bow. 

■"Plenty  soon  enough,"  I  acquiesced, 
picking  out  our  course  accordingly ; 
■'we're  provisioned  for  as  long  as  that  at 
any  rate." 

There  was  a  light  wind  stirring  from 
the  south,  chopping  the  water  into  a 
thousand  fine,  glittering  fragments  in 
the  sunlight,  and  quartering  along  our 
gunnel  in  jerky  little  waves  that  once  or 
twice  called  for  boatcraft.  The  air  was 
good,  of  that  soft  and  yet  material  qual- 
ity that  bright  days  on  the  Sound  some- 
times Ijring;  our  lungs  jumped  at  it  like 
hungry  dogs,  gulped  it  down  and  cried 
insatiably  ior  more.  The  exercise  was 
easy — if  we  made  it  so — mechanical, 
measured,  but  somehow  quite  without 
monotony.  We  traveled  well,  not  for- 
getting the  tide. 

In  a  half  hour  we  liad  slipped  thru  the 
islands;  they  are  our  usual  horizon,  in 
an  hour  we  had  rounded  the  Head;  it  is 
generally  (Hir  world's  end. 

We  kejjt  in  shore.  It  i)asse(l  with 
reasonable  alacrity  ;  and  with  very  pleas- 
ant variety.  I^oint  succeeded  point  ; 
beach  followed  beach.  Reefs  dcidged  up 
like  chickens  in  a  roadway  and  scattered 
as  (|uick!y  behind.  The  summer  settle- 
ments stuck  close  to  one  another,  like 
true  city  children  at  the  sea.  Woods 
and  groves  apiieared  at  intervals,  like 
cattle  dispersed  in  a  meadow.  Rocky 
headlands  stood  out  belligerently  to  bar 
our  progress,  like  old  dogmas  in  ;i 
church  creed.  Time  and  tide  carried  u> 
by.  We  discovered  a  harbor— and  avoid 
cd  it.  We  crossed  a  bay — and  took  up 
;igain  the  st<M-y  of  the  shore. 

riie  morning  was  getting  on.  So  were 
we.  It  was  not  that  we  were  tired,  or 
siniburned.  or  wanting  a  swim.  It  was 
simply — ah,  yes!  at  last  we  realized — we 
were  terribly  and  tremendously  hungry. 
We  were  exceedingly  happy. 

"There  ,-ire  no  trees,"  said  .Mary,  sur- 
veying llie  elected  noonplacc ;  "there's 
not  even  ;i  bl.-i'ir'  i,\   grass,  nor  a  single 
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grain  of  saiul  tu  Leach  the  caii.ie  un ;  it's 
Hardly  a  real  inland  at  all. 

"iUit  IuikIi  will  taste  jiibt  ah  good  hfre 
as  in  any  other  grove  of  the  gods,"  1 
rejoined,  lilting  out  the  basket.  And  the 
sequel  iunnediately  proved  that  1  was 
riglit — as  the  male  so  often  is  in  mere 
matters  of  meat  and  drink. 

It  possessed  all  the  essential  picnic 
vntues,  that  little  bone  of  reef  in  mid- 
channel,  and  most  of  the  graces ;  and  )  ei 
twenty  minutes  since  we  hadn't  so  much 
as  known  of  its  existence.  What  we 
chieriy  wanted  was  a  place  to  stand  up 
in,  which  our  little  sliver  of  a  ship 
scarcely  alTordcd ;  after  that  we  were 
prepared — under  personal  protest — to 
accept  for  the  moment  the  loan  of  a 
place  to  lie  down  on,  and  for  this  very 
purpose  the  rock  welcomed  us. 

Then  bread  was  good  and  butter  bel- 
ter, and  fruit  and  a  cup  of  water  best  of 
all ;  and  a  little  bit  of  a  rest  by  no  means 
to  be  despised — nor  too  abruptly  dis- 
carded. 1  he  wind  blew  us  cool,  the  sun 
baked  up  comfortable;  sky  and  sea  to- 
gether made  us  well  content. 

By  and  by  we  took  up  "our  journey; 
the  receding  shore  line  claimed  us.  \\  e 
had  been  studying  the  map  :  it  beckoned 
us  like  a  flag.  And  the  ti.de  still  prom- 
ised backing. 

Of  course,  there  was  no  particular 
hurry.  One  does  not  remove  mountains 
at  half  past  two  of  a  hot  August  after- 
noon 'long  shore,  nor  conquer  kingdoms, 
nor  achieve  the  impossible^nor  paddle 
for  big  distance.    One  simply  paddles. 

The  spectacle  moved  by  us  as  before. 
Gulls  and  ships  and  long  lanes  of  fishing 
nets,  creeks  and  bays  and  promontories. 
beaches  and  islands  and  harbor  mouths, 
hills  and  marshes  and  bandbox  cottages 
huddled  on  the  sand  ;  an  endless  pano- 
rama, near  and  distant,  like  and  unlike, 
almost  monotonous  and  yet  very  various. 

About  four  o'clock  we  put  ashore. 
The  tide  had  done  its  best  for  lis ;  its 
hitherto  consistent  friendliness  showed 
signs  of  disloyalty  and  wavering. 

"Arrived?"  I  queried,  as  we  cooled  off 
in  the  sympathetic  company  of  a  grove 
of  walnuts,  two  bottles  of  ginger  ale, 
and  a  visitant  Irish  terrier  vastly  recep- 
tive of  cookies.  The  last  two  miles  had 
been  hot  work,  with  the  wind  following, 
and  our  entertainment  was  refreshing. 
"Arrived?"  I  asked. 


Alary  lot)ked  eastward.  A  sand  si)it 
ran  t-ut  to  sea,  eiuling  in  a  spla>li  oi 
rucks.  A  wide  bay  followed.  I'ar  be- 
\-ond  the  peninsula  gleame(l  yellow  in 
the  afternoon  light.  Beyond  that,  we 
knew,  lay  the  river. 

I  agreed.  We  had  our  sailing  papers 
at  last,  at  least  for  this  voyage;  we 
knew  nur  destination,  at  any  rate  for  to- 
day. 

IkU  it  behooved  us  to  be  up  and  doing. 
The  tide  by  now  was  outspokenly  com- 
ing in;  as  like  as  not  the  wind  would  fol- 
low it. 

It  did.  Under  the  lee  of  the  sand  spit 
all  went  handily.  Beyond  the  point  of 
rocks  work  awaited  us,  smiling,  pleasant, 
cpiite  affable,  altogether  desirable,  but 
Work  nevertheless,  entirely  deserving  to 
be  spelt  with  a  capital.  We  paddled;  the 
distant  shore  line  crawled  like  a  worm. 
W'e  shifted  sides  and  paddled  harder; 
the  yet  more  distant  peninsula  drew 
away  from  us  like  a  shy.  wild  thing.  We 
kept  on  paddling.  We  enccnmtercd  ci  oss 
seas;  and  survived.  We  fought  the  now 
aggressively  hostile  tide;  and  beat  it, 
little  by  little.  We  raced  the  evening 
shadows  that  began  to  pursue  us ;  and 
for  a  time  kei)t  them  behind  us.  Wc 
faced  the  ])eninsula — and  ]xtddled. 

We  arrived.  The  sun  told  us  good- 
bye. The  Sound  relinquished  us.  We 
carried  across  the  breakwater  and  were 
in  the  river. 

It  was  half  past  seven  o'clock.  We 
were  tired — we  had  come  some  twenty- 
five  miles.  We  were  also  satisfied — we 
had  done  what  we  wanted  to  do. 

■'Why  doesn't  everybody?"  asked  the 
Captain,  watching  the  first  tentative 
eflforts  of  the  fire  I  had  built  on  the 
sands.     "Dick,  do  you  know^  ?" 

"  'Fraid  not,"  I  answered,  burning  mv 
fingers  on  the  coflfee  pail.  "I'm  afraid 
not,  Mary.  I  guess  they  just  can't  see 
it — like  us,  imtil  today." 

"I  wish  we  could  tell  them,"  said 
Mary,  sitting  by  my  side  to  watch  the 
moon  rise.  "It's  been  so  simple,  and 
such  hard  work,  and  so  much  real  sport 
— ^'longshoring.  Let's  tell  them.  They 
might  all  do  it — if  thev  onlv  knew." 

\\'hich  is  why  this  story  is  written, 
that  would  otherwise  belong  merely  to 
Mary  and  me. 

I'lNK   ()kcii\ki>.   Conn. 
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AMONG  the  difficulties  of  the  pres- 
ent rehgious  situation  is  a  failure 
to  visualize  the  difference  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  twentieth  cen- 
turies. Christ  came  to  a  disorg-anized 
society  in  which  the  old  barriers  to  im- 
moralitv  had  been  broken  down.  Each 
nation  had  a  local  morality  and  a  distinct 
religion  which  kept  its  people  within 
bounds  and  was  the  source  of  their  vigor 
and  continuity.  The  crushing  power  of 
the  Romans  broke  this  down  and  the 
intermingling  of  races  loosened  the  ties 
that  held  people  to  earlier  customs  and 
usages.  There  being  no  social  institu- 
tions commanding  respect,  a  general 
looseness  of  conduct  resulted.  Christ 
brought  order  out  of  confusion  thru  a 
.  new  morality  and  a  new  religion.  His 
morality  was  the  law  of  love;  His  reli- 
gion is  the  doctrine  of  a  new  birth. 
These  two  basal  thoughts  were  empha- 
sized so  often  and  so  firmly  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  meant  to 
build  His  Church  on  them.  Ideals  must 
have  measures  of  their  realization  and 
means  of  their  attainment.  The  meas- 
ure of  the  growth  of  peace  is  morality ; 
the  means  by  which  it  grows  is  love. 
The  non-resistance  of  evil,  the  disappear- 
ance of  national  hatreds  and  tlie  blend- 
ing of  the  nations  of  the  world  in  one 
kingdom  are  parts  of  this  one  ideal  for 
which  the  Church  sought  to  found  social 
institutions. 

H  we  shift  the  viewpoint  from  the  first 
to  the  twentieth  century  we  see  how 
much  has  been  done  to  make  the  law  of 
love  effective.  While  it  is  still  too  often 
the  fact  that  the  peace  of  the  world  is 
broken,  yet  institutions,  societies,  moral 
and  legal  cftdes  have  gradually  brought 
order  out  of  chaos.  CJn  its  ethical  sifle, 
Christianity  has  been  a  success,  but  it 
does  r\<A  follow  from  this  that  the 
Church  of  today  should  become  an  ethi- 
cal institution.  The  Church  i-;  not  the- 
one  organ  of  Christianity,  as  it  was  in 
the  first  century.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
many     Christian     institutions,    each     of 


which  had  its  origin  in  the  mother 
Church,  but  which  now  has  an  inde- 
pendent organization,  makes  its  special 
appeal  and  would  persist  even  if  the 
organized  Church  disappeared.  If  the 
Church  deserts  its  religious  platform  to 
become  an  ethical  institution,  it  will 
gradually  become  merged  in  the  social 
institutions  that  have  ethical  progress 
for  their  end.  The  school  would  be  the 
place  where  morality  is  taught ;  the  uni- 
versity would  increasingly  become  the 
standard  bearer  of  culture,  the  family 
would  enforce  and  elevate  the  law  of 
love ;  the  state  would  protect  from  ag- 
gression and  extend  international  law. 
All  these  institutions  have  been  devised 
by  Christian  nations  to  uphold  and  ex- 
tend ethical  ideals.  Christianity  is  a 
force,  not  an  institution  ;  it  will  continue 
to  thrive  so  long  as  any  group  of  insti- 
tutions exist  to  make  it  effective.  Should 
we  let  the  Church  go  and  act  thru  them 
or  should  it  be  reconstructed  so  that  it 
complements  what  is  done  in  other  ways? 
This  is  the  great  problem  of  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

A  second  problem  is  the  relation  of 
social  reconstruction  to  social  advance. 
The  njechanisms  securing  results  in 
these  two  fields  are  radically  different 
and  create  a  demand  for  peculiar  insti- 
tutions. Progress  is  one  of  the  great 
social  ideals ;  its  measure  is  invention 
and  discovery  ;  its  means  arc  science  and 
economy.  In  these  ways  institutions  are 
being  developed  that  make  .discovery 
more  certain  and  rapid.  To  thcni  we 
must  look  for  the  increase  of  knowledge. 
The  Church  cannot  compete  with  social 
institutions  either  in  the  field  of  progress 
or  f)f  ethics.  This  does  not  mean  that 
Church  leaders  should  lose  interest  in 
the  social  advance  of  their  age.  It  does, 
however,  imply  that  the  Chtu'ch  must 
have  some  s])ecial  contribution  to  make 
and  some  jjrogram  for  the  'success  of 
which  it  is  resf)onsil)Ic. 

'ihc  ChiU'ch  has  and  can  have  x\^^  rival 
if  it   keeps   its   religir)us  program   in   the 
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lurcgruiiiul.  1  lie  new  biilli,  regeiicra 
lion,  social  justice  ami  an  iiupulsivc  I'j) 
jMisitiun  tu  oppiL'Ssiun  have  a  cduuuoii 
lliuiiglit  aiul  a  coiiuuon  rciin-'dy.  This 
tliought  is  that  men  tend  to  sink  below 
their  niaxiniuni  abihty,  and  need  super- 
material  motives  to  arouse  their  full 
jxiwers.  I'logress  looks  to  something 
beyitnd  man  to  which  it  wishes  U)  elevate 
him.  .\  superman  is  its  goal  and  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge  is  a  means  to  this 
end.  Religion,  on  the  contrary,  evokes 
what  In  in  man  by  bringing  him  into  con 
tact  with  spiritual  as  well  as  material 
forces.  The  new  birth  manifests  itself 
not  in  knowledge,  but  in  activity,  and 
thus  brings  every  part  of  the  man  int(j 
an  etYective  co-ordination.  If  there  were 
iK>  material  forces  pressing  men  down 
there  could  be  no  regeneration  to  revive 
what  has  been  supprest. 

To  predicate  social  degeneration  does 
not,  however,  assume  a  lack  of  social 
■progress  or  even  that  the  average  man 
is  below  the  level  of  his  ancestors. 
I'nigress  is  made  by  the  few  whose  so- 
cial position  frees  them  from  the  pressure 
to  which  the  masses  must  submit.  One 
part  of  society  moves  uj)  and  becomes  an 
agent  of  progress  but  another  i)art  sinks 
through  the  agencies  that  progress  has 
created.  One  man  makes  a  great  inven- 
tion of  which  all  are  proud,  l^ut  the  in- 
vention applied  to  industr}^  creates  a 
thousand  mechanical  positions  that  lower 
the  intelligence  and  vital  power  of  those 
who  occupy  them.  A  hundred  thus  sink 
to  lower  levels  to  a  dozen  that  are  ele- 
vated by  the  change.  It  is  a  modest 
statement  to  assert  that  the  benefit  of 
modern  industrial  progress  has  gone  to 
a  quarter  'of  the  people  afifected  b\-  it. 
The  masses  have  lost  their  contact  with 
nature,  have  been  forced  into  mechanical 
occupations  and  live  in  congested  cities 
with  no  upbuilding  influences  alxnil 
them.  Even  the  churches  desert  the 
crowded  parts  of  cities  and  confine  their 
ministrations  to  the  minority  who  have 
income  and  position.  I'nless  material 
benefits  can  upbuild  a  race,  the  working 
population  losing  their  vitalit\-  will  sink 
into  a  mechanical  existence  in  which  no 
evoking  powers  stimulate  their  full  de- 
velopment. Progress  gives  little  relief 
because  its  mechanisms  chain  hunianit\' 
to  a  routine  that  kills,  the  spirit  in  men 
even  if  it  fills  their  stomach^.     Tl  is  easv 


for  a  clergyman  in  ihe  suburbs  or  in  a 
Country  vdlage  to  talk  ot  ])n)gie>s  and 
write  sermons  about  the  ujjlifl  which  his 
particular  class  or  locality  is  undergoing, 
r.ut  if  he  .seeks  to  stem  the  tide  that 
sweeps  the  masses  downward,  he  will 
tind  that  the  ro.sy  pen-pictures  he  so 
fondly  created  have  no  coimterpart  in  the 
\\(irld  about  him. 

Degeneration  is  not  a  new  thought  but 
merely  a  new  name  for  the  depravity 
w  Inch  every  religious  leader  has  tried  to 
combat.  It  forms  no  more  fragile  basis 
for  religion  today  than  it  did  when  Wes- 
ley or  l.ulher  faced  the  same  tendencies 
and  for  a  time  counteracted  them.  Reli- 
gion has  been  an  intermittent  ft^rce  break- 
mg  forth  at  times  into  vigorous  reaction 
against  vice  and  then  siuKing  into  long 
continued  slumbers  charmed  by  the  soph 
isms  of  ethics  and  progress.  l>y  them- 
selves, ethics  and  progress  have  never 
been  able  to  resist  the  tendencies  that 
cramp  and  depress  the  masses.  In  the 
end  a  religious  awakening  had  icj  come 
and  the  uplift  that  followed  revived  the 
spirits  of  men  enough  to  start  a  new 
ei)och  of  material  progress  while  religion 
once  more  slumbered  for  lack  of  great 
leaders  and  a  definite  program. 

Perhaps  degeneration  is  too  strong  a 
term  to  convey  the  truth  that  religion 
emphasizes.  For  fear  it  may  seem  that 
the  downward  tendencies  are  not  impor- 
tant because  subsumed  under  a  single 
name,  I  shall  restate  my  position  from  a 
varied  instead  of  a  single  standpoint : 
Some  of  the  evils  are  merely  depressive 
but  if  long  continued  any  depression  be- 
comes degeneration.  Heredity  furnishes 
the  basis  and  gives  the  direction  to 
growth  but  no  part  reaches  its  normal 
size  without  the  stimuli  of  use.  An  arm 
or  a  leg  would  be  a  mere  dwarf  if  con- 
stant exercise  did  not  stimulate  growth. 
Pf  the  stimuli  that  arouse  growth  are  ab- 
sent, both  mental  and  bodily  powers  are 
reduced.  We  call  isolated  country  people 
l)oors,  and  find  overworked  city  laborers 
stu]:)id  and  listless.  This  is  not  because 
they  have  a  different  heredity  from  our- 
selves, but  because  too  little  has  come 
into  their  lives  to  arouse  them.  This 
lower  kwel  of  psychic  life  is  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  a  religious  awakening".  The 
o\crworked  man  has  not  the  energy  de- 
manded for  a  new  birth,  lie  eats,  works 
and  sleeps,  repeating  each  day  a  round  of 
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weary  tasks  with  no  great  stimulus  com- 
ing mto  his  life  to  transform  it.  He 
must  be  freed  from  the  routine  and  the 
depression  of  overwork  before  religion 
has  an  opportunity  to  evoke  his  better 
self. 

A  second  and  severer  form  of  degen- 
eration also  has  a  biologic  background. 
Each  child  in  its  development  goe.> 
through  the  stages  that  its  ancestors 
passed  through  in  their  development.  H' 
the  conditions  of  growth  are  unfavor- 
able, the  child  fails  to  go  through  some 
of  the  latter  stages  of  development. 
Bodily  powers  are  thus  diminished  and 
many  mental  traits  fail  to  appear.  Crmi- 
inal  traits  are  old  traits  made  dominant 
through  the  lack  of  normal  growth.  If 
all  men  had  a  normal  development  we 
might  still  have  vice  but  we  would  have 
little  crime.  The  law  of  love  is  the  law 
of  the  normal  man.  The  law  of  hatred 
and  animosity  gets  a  supremacy  only 
when  hardships  retard  growth  and  give 
at  maturity  a  dominance  of  atavistic 
traits.  Such  people  can  be  moved  neither 
by  ethics  nor  religion.  Misery,  misfor- 
tune and  poverty  crush  the  spiritual.  The 
worst  sufferers  are  the  children.  Their 
growth  is  stunted  not  only  by  undernu- 
trition but  also  by  the  labor  imposed  on 
them  by  the  poverty  of  parents.  To  them 
the  evoking  power  of  religion  never 
comes.  Retarrlation  like  regression  kills 
the  spirit,  maims  the  body  and  cramps 
the  mind. 

A  third  form  of  degeneration  we  think 
of  as  dissipation.  When  a  man  says  he 
ran  smoke  or  not  smoke,  drink  or  not 
drink  as  he  wills,  we  are  likely  to  think 
that  it  is  merely  a  resolution  that  flecide^ 
what  he  will  do.  'i'here  is.  however, 
more  than  a  volition  involved  in  his  de- 
cision. Dissipation  results  from  the  mis- 
use of  some  stimulant  or  food.  The 
ovcrnutrition  that  follows  clogs  the  sys- 
tem and  creates  toxins  that  poison  the 
blo<^jd  and  reduce  the  vitality  of  the  user. 
His  mental  vigor  is  thus  lowered  and  his 
<■'  freed'^mi  is  not  real  because  the 

pi.  ..  background  through  which  the 
will  acts  has  lf>st.  its  eflficiency.  This  is 
plainly  a  degeneration,  ^jvernntrition  is 
a-,  dangerous  a^  iindcrntitritir»n  and  has 
as  definite  marks  by  which  it  can  bo  rec- 
ognized. If  men  pros(>er  they  rlissipate. 
If  they  1,'irk  inrr,tn«-  their  children  are 
rcUir(\i'\   ill  de^ flofwnenf  ;md  defirieiif   in 


vigor.  There  is  so  narrow  a  margin  be- 
tween ovcrnutrition  and  undernutrition 
that  few  maintain  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween them.  Degeneration  from  one 
cause  or  the  other  is  so  prevalent  that 
society  would  sink  if  counteracting  agen- 
cies were  not  formed  by  the  emotional 
reaction  religion  evokes. 

It  is  this  degeneration  that  creates  the 
contrast  between  social  advance  and  so- 
cial reconstruction.  Progress  demands 
social  institutions  of  a  dififerent  char- 
acter from  those  effective  in  remedial 
work.  Into  which  of  these  groups  does 
the  Church  fit  and  in  which  direction 
shall  its  efforts  go  out?  I  believe 
Christ's  reply  would  have  been  clear 
and  simple  if  the  religious  situation  of 
the  twentieth  century  had  been  before 
him.  His  ethics  as  the  law  of  love  has 
been  cared  for  by  the  various  social  in 
stitutions  that  have  grown  up  in  connec- 
tion with  modern  civilization.  They  are 
as  much  a  part  of  Christianity  as  is  the 
Church  itself.  The  Church  can  thus  in- 
tensify its  religious  activity  and  provide 
the  remedies  to  raise  the  lowly  into  the 
normal  life  of  the  communities  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  The  true  ideal  of  re- 
ligion is  salvation,  its  measure  is  regen- 
eration and  the  means  to  attain  it  is  so- 
cial service.  Regeneration  denotes  the 
evoking  of  dormant  powers ;  social  ser- 
vice is  the  aid  that  the  prosperous  and 
•"trong  give  to  those  crushed  beneath  the 
burrlen  of  overwork,  poverty  and  vice. 
It  is  a  movement  of  human  energy  not 
towards  an  adjustment  that  would  aid 
themselves,  but  towards  the  classes  below 
them  who  cannot  return  in  kind  the  aid 
ihey  receive.  Whatever  unifies  mankind, 
whatever  rids  men  of  vice  and  misery: 
whatever  frees  them  from  fear  and 
want;  whatever  takes  off  the  pressure  of 
overwork  is  religirjn.  These  changes 
will  never  come  thru  progress.  Thev 
come  thru  service  thai  reaches  down 
and  not  thru  self  heli)  (hat  moves  up- 
warrl.  ReligifMi  offers  not  a  consolation 
for  the  ills  of  this  life  but  a  remedy  for 
them.  If  the  Church  gives  us  Cod 
thru  its  worship,  social  equality  thru 
service  and  social  justice  thru  re- 
sistance to  exploitaliftn,  it  will  al- 
ways have  a  place  among  social  insti- 
tutions and  ]><■  second  to  none  in  its 
power  and  indnence. 

I'lrii.Atci.i-iiiA,    I'a, 
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ML'Lii  lias  been  wiilten  during 
the  last  few  years  concerning 
race  suicide  in  this  country, 
and  the  observation  has  been  quite  gen- 
eral that  the  size  of  family  among  the 
Americans  of  native  stock  was  smaller 
than  among  the  foreigners  of  the 
first  or  second  generation  in  this  coun- 
try. Information  upon  this  subject  was 
gathered  for  the  Federal  Census  of  1900, 
but  no  use  was  ever  made  of  this  ma- 
terial until,  in  1910,  the  Immigration 
Commission  w,as  given  access  to  the  Cen- 
sus schedules.  The  recent  abstract  of  the 
Immigration  Commission  upon  the  fe- 
cundity of  immigrant  women  gives  us 
therefore  the  first  information  covering  a 
large  number  of  cases  which  has  ever 
been  published.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  Con.imission  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
United  States,  but  certain  districts  were 
selected  in  order  to  compare  the  fecun- 
dity of  the  married  women  of  different 
nationalities  in  urban  and  rural  districts. 
The    investigation    covered    the     entire 
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State  of  Rhode  Island,  Cleveland.  Minne- 
apolis, rural  Ohio,  and  rural  Minnesota. 
C3nly  those  married  women  were  included 
in  the  study  who  were  under  forty-five 
years  of  age  and  had  been  married  from 
ten  to  nineteen  years.  The  result  showed 
that  for  the  total  area  tabulated  there 
were  2.y  children  born  to  the  native 
white  mothers  of  native  parentage,  and 
4.4  children  to  the  white  mothers  of 
foreign  parentage. 

In  Minneapolis  the  nuniber  of  children 
b(jrn  to  native  mothers  was  2.4,  and  in 
rural  Minnesota  3.4.  The  inimber  of 
children  to  mothers  of  specified  foreign 
parentage  was  as  follows:  English.  3.4; 
linglish-Canadian,  3.5  ;  Scotch.  3.6  ;  Ger- 
man, 4.3;  French,  4.3;  Irish.  4.4;  Nor- 
wegian, 4.7;  Italian,  4.9;  I'ohemian.  5.0: 
Russian,  5.4;  French-Canadian.  5.6.  and 
Polish,  6.2.  The  statistics  also  seem  to 
show  that  the  native  women  of  foreign 
parentage  have  a  lower  fecundity  than 
the  immigrant  women  of  the  first  genera- 
tion. 

New  Haven.   Conn. 


Mexico's  Future 


BY  CHESTER   T.  CROWELL 


OX  the  night  of  last  September  15 
Pnrfirio  Diaz  stood  on  a  balcony 
of  the  National  Palace  and  rang 
a  little  bell  in  commemoration  of  the 
occasion,  one  hundred  years  ago,  when 
Hidalgo,  the  patriot  priest,  called  his  lit- 
tle group  about  him  by  ringing  the  bell 
of  the  parish  church  to  set  on  foot  the 
revolution  which  resulted  in  freeing 
Mexico  from  the  yoke  of  Spain.  On  the 
vast  zocalo  in  front  of  the  National  Pal- 
ace stood  probably  100.000  persons. 
Within  the  palace  was  a  scene  of  bril- 
liance which  attested  the  sturdy  national 
life  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Diplo- 
matic representatives  of  every  civilized 
nation  were  present.  When  the  bell  rang 
the  air  was  rent  with  cheers. 

Fxioking  from  a  window  I  saw  a  vast 
sea  of  heads  and  sudflenly  there  was  a 
movement  among  the  crowd  and  a  little 
group  of  men.  moving  like  a  serpent 
thru  the  swaying  mass  of  humanitv. 
could  be  rliscerned  following  a  crude- 
banner  on  which  appeared  a  picture  of 
Francisco  I.  Madero.  They  yelled. 
"\'iva  Madero."  Tn  a  few  nn'nutes  thev 
had  neared  the  edge  of  the  crowrl  and 
the  Mexican  Rurales  were  slapping  them 
with  the  sides  nf  sa1)res  and  rlriving  them 
in  all  directions.  Many  persons  laughed 
at  them.  I  felt  very  sorrv  for  them,  for 
f  have  seen  other  revolutions  in  Mexico 
and  always  srtme  persons  with  more 
patriotism  than  judgment  cither  faccrl  a 
firing  sfjuad  ftr  went  into  dungeons  in  the 
ljri-;on  of  .S;in  Juan  rle  I'loa  near  \'cra- 
cruz.  .Mexican  revolutions  have  been 
frcfjuent  ever  since  there  has  been  a 
Mexico.  I  have  seen  revolution'^  start 
with  much  better  promise  of  lasting  six 
months  than  difl  the  revolution  fomented 
by  Madero. 

The  end  has  come  and  we  have  read 
in  the  dispatches  how  F'orfirio  Diaz,  na- 
tion builder,  warrior,  financier,  states- 
man and  tyrant,  rorje  out  of  the  capital 
of  Mexico  on"  rainv  morning,  seeking 
the  unfrer|iientcd  highwavs  and  nursing 
an  ulcerated  tf>oth  ffc  is  nrit  oniv  fle- 
feated  anrl   an   exile,   })uf  ill.      Ft    seetns 


that  fate  becomes  theatric  on  occasions 
like  this  and  plays  her  part  to  the  last 
detail,  forgetting  no  incident  that  the 
dramatist  might  wish. 

Diaz  didn't  think  the  revolution  could 
possibly  win,  nor  did  his  Cabinet,  nor  did 
the  people  who  know  Mexico.  Many 
who  were  in  sympathy  with  it  didn't 
dream  it  could  win ;  those  who  guessed 
wrong  about  the  outcome  of  this  revo- 
lution are  in  the  majority.  The  Govern- 
ment made  the  mistake  of  thinking  the 
very  name  of  Diaz  was  invincible,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  Government  was 
pitted  against  revolutionists  who  had 
money. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  im- 
])licitly  that  Diaz  speaks  out  of  his  wis- 
dom and  the  love  of  his  people  to  whom 
he  gave  a  life  time  of  service  when  he 
says  that  he  gave  up  the  Presidency  to 
avoid  a  long  and  bloody  war,  for  no  man 
knew  better  than  he  how  imperfect  his 
work  had  been  and  how  far  it  is  from 
completion.  He  knew  that  onlv  the  c\er 
vicrilant  Rurales  kept  the  highways  of 
Mexico  clear  of  bandits — bandits  whom 
Madero  called  into  the  revolutionary 
army  and  the  men  with  whom  he  is  now 
having  trouble.  Diaz  knew  iiis  Govern - 
mcnt  was  a  tyranny,  nicely  glossed  ove'- 
with  a  semblance  of  democracy,  and  ho 
was  struggling  with  all  his  strength  to 
put  in  the  foundation  stones  of  education 
anfl  commerce  anrl  prosperity.  No  man 
knew  better  than  he  how  iniirh  the  for- 
ligners  f.wn  in  .Mexico  and  how  great  a 
factor  thev  are  in  the  education  and 
progress  of  the  country,  lie  didn't  want 
to  see  them  friirhtened  away  nor  to  have 
hi'^  rounlry  embroiled  with  foreign  na- 
tions becau<^c  of  <lestruction  of  f)ropertv. 

Think  what  a  peculiar  division  of  the 
country  has  resulterl  from  this  revolu- 
tion! Tn  the  southern  part  of  Mexico 
arc  many  revolutionists  who  do  not 
know  Madero.  They  fought,  not  f<ii 
vvhat  he  preacheri,  but  for  what  they  al- 
ways believed,  ruul  they  welconi'-d  h''''i 
thitiking  he  was  their  sort  of  a  revolu- 
tionist.     Lower  rahToniii    is   struggling 
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to  iiiaiiuaiii  a  Socialist  Kcpublii.",  iiule- 
l>eiulciit  'it  the  proposed  new  Cjoveni 
ment,  ami  luaiutaiiied  ])rincipally  by  So- 
cialists from  the  L^iited  States  and  otlicr 
foreign  countries.  When  1  saw  thi-^ 
heieroj;eneons  mass  of  combatants  ar 
rayed  aj.,'ainst  the  Ciovernmcnt  1  jirechct- 
eil  they  must  fail,  but  tlu-ir  k-arler  is  now 
the  dictator  of  affairs  in  Mexicti,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  can  save 
Mexico  from  the  maelstrom  of  his  crea- 
tion, or  rather  the  subdued  maelstrom 
he  has  loosed.  Knowing  the  limitation^ 
of  the  Mexican  ])eople,  Diaz  advised  the 
new  leaders  that  the\  will  eventually 
iiave  to  rule  as  he  ruled.  Conscientious 
and  well-informed  Mexicans  fear  he  is 
right  and  earnestly  hope  he  is  wrong. 
l)ut  Madero  is  absolutelv  convinced  he  is 
wrong  and  therein  lies  the  ground  for 
calling  Madero  a  dreamer.  Moreover, 
he  sto])s  to  ponder  and  shows  hims'elf 
unable  to  decide  questions  without  dela\. 
His  military  campaigns  were  conducted 
in  the  same  unci'rtain  manner.  Dealing 
wi<h  ])ec)ple  like  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Mexico,  one  must  decide  quickly 
and  then  "stick  to  it."'  Porfirio  Diaz 
never  failed  to  do  that  even  tho  it  in- 
volved ordermg  soldiers  to  fire  upon  the 
citizens. 

The  causes  of  the  recent  revolution 
were  numerous,  but  the  dominant  cause 
was  the  desire  of  many  of  the  people  to 
vote,  and  that  is  going  to  be  the  phase 
of  public  opinion  with  which  the  present 
Government  will  have  to  struggle  most. 
During  recent  years  the  Associated  Press 
has  furnished  to  the  Mexican  Herald 
and  the  Mexican  new-spapers  reports  of 
world  events.  Now  that  I  think  it  over. 
I  am  impressed  with  the  recollection  that 
there  was  a  startling  and  phenomenal  in- 
terest down  there  in  the  last  American 
Presidential  campaign.  Those  people 
read  about  w^hat  Bryan  said  and  what 
Taft  said  and  about  debates  in  Congress 
and  it  impressed  them  as  it  never  had 
before  that  things  are  different  in  their 
own  country.  They  want  to  vote  and 
they  want  their  public  officials  to  make 
speeches  explainino-  what  they  are  goinu 
to  do.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
people  of  Mexico — that  is,  the  mass  of 
the  people,  considered  collectively — 
haven't  sufficient  education  to  pass  upon 
public  issues  intelligentlv.     T  do  not  think 


they  can  ever  exercise  sufficient  restraint 
not  to  .shed  blood  during  a  heated  politi- 
cal campaign.  They  run  oft"  on  tan- 
gents ;  even  religit)n  will  be  dragged  into 
politics  and  strong  foreign  interests  will 
i)e  endangered  during  campaigns.  It  is 
a  most  serious  situation. 

liut  the  .Mexican  people  are  now  going 
t(»  have  a  chance  to  vote.  The  world  will 
await  with  interest  the  result  of  their  ex- 
periment next  (  )ctober.  1  positively 
know  that  it  was  the  ambition  of  ex- 
President  Diaz  to  bring  his  people  to  the 
state  where  it  would  be  possible  for  them 
to  elect  their  own  ofticials.  He  wanted 
things  that  way.  but  he  didn't  think  it 
was  as  yet  safe  to  try  it.  Madero  be- 
lieves as  firmly  as  he  believes  anything 
that  the  ])eo])le  of  Mexico  are  sufficient- 
1\  intelligent  to  vote.  Tt  is  almost  as 
toimding  how  sanguine  he  is. 

\\  ben  one  thinks  it  over,  however,  it 
must  be  confest  it  is  the  optimists  wIkj 
do  the  greatest  things.  .One  should  not 
be  pessimistic  about  Mexico,  after  taking 
into  consideration  what  wonders  have 
been  wrought  during  recent  years.  Per- 
haps newer  and  even  greater  wonders 
can  be  wrought.  At  least  one  must  go 
into  the  water  to  learn  to  swim. 

The  people  of  many  of  our  own  West- 
ern and  Southwestern  States  have,  at 
various  periods  of  their  historv,  been  so 
ignorant  that  their  attempts  to  maintain 
popular  government  resulted  in  blood- 
shed. The  bistorv  of  this  country  tells 
very,  very  plainly  of  the  woful  ignorance 
of  many  of  the  voters.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference, however :  the  .American  people 
have  an  instinct  for  self-government, 
f'e  they  ever  so  ignorant  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  somewhere  in  their  very  recent 
ancestrv  will  be  found  scholars.  The 
pioneers  merely  fell  awav  from  the  old- 
established  order  of  things  for  a  brief 
period.  The  Me.xican  people  are  de- 
scended from  Indians  who  had  abs'ilute 
monarchies  and  Sjianiards  who  lived 
under  an  absolute  monarchy.  •  The 
Mexicans  bore  patiently  the  yoke  of 
Spain  not  for  a  few  vears  but  for  cen- 
turies and  they  never  have  had  a  democ- 
racy. 

Rut  if  ever  a  people  entered  with  en- 
thusiasm into  the  eft'ort  to  obtain  true 
democracy  the  Mexican  people  now 
have.     They  lack  experience  and  knowl- 
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edge  and  education,  but  they  know  what 
they  want  and  modern  history  does  not 
record  an  entire  nation  with  greater  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  or  greater  entliusi- 
asm. 

There  will  be  blood  spilled  in  Mexico 
for  several  vears ;  bandits  must  be  sup- 
prest ;  counter  revolutions  will  crop  out 
and  intrigue  and  plots  w  ill  be  rife. 

First  among  the  causes  of  trouble  will 
be  the  forthcoming  election.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  if  Madero  can  keep  his  present 
acknowledged  leadership  as  the  idol  of 
the  masses.  Bernardo  Reyes  will  be  a 
very  formidable  candidate.  He  was  the 
idol  of  the  Mexican  people  when  he  was 
-ent  away  to  Europe  last  year  to  study 
military  tactics,  and  his  followers  are  not 
yet  scarce.  Without  any  effort  on  his 
part  the  people  had  about  started  a  revo- 
lution to  make  him  \ice-President  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  he  would  succeed 
Diaz.  He  has  been  popular  for  years. 
Madero  is  more  of  an  accident  of  his- 


tory. A  practical,  hard-hitting  sort  oi' 
man  like  Reyes  suits  .Mexicans  belter. 
Reyes  is  also  strongh'  anti-American, 
which  is  unfortunate.  Such  is  the 
American  strength  in  Mexico  now,  how- 
ever, that  his  anti-American  sentiment 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  very  effective. 
-If  these  two  men  enter  the  race  it  will 
be  a  spirited  and  turbulent  campaign. 

One  of  the  coming  men  of  Mexico  is 
Francisco  Leon  de  la  Barra,  a  fine  type 
of  the  progressive  and  fair-minded 
Mexican  produced  during  recent  years. 
His  future  is  bright. 

The  story  of  some  of  our  struggles  for 
democracy  is  written  in  blood  and  so  will 
be  written  the  story  of  Mexico's  strug- 
gle. But  a  strong  nation  united  by 
democracy  is  stronger  than  any  tyranny. 
The  future  of  ^Mexico  appears  unsettled 
but  in  view  of  what  has  been  done  in 
\X'rv  recent  years  it  is  not  dark,  nor  are 
leaders  of  wisdom  and  ]iatriotism  scarce. 

Austin,    Texas. 
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The   Difference 

BY  FRANC  MANGUM 

(J)m-v  a  few  more  notes,  only  a  finer  tone. 

And  lo!  the  world  bows  down  l^efore  the  singer's  throne. 

'')nly  the  same  old  thoughts  clothed  with  a  sweeter  sound. 
Anfl  lo !  a  p<')Ct's  brow  with  laurel  wreaths  is  crowned. 

r)nly  a  keener  ear,  (mly  a  swifter  skill. 

And  lo!  the  artist  plays  on  human  hearts  at  will 

<')nly  a  tint  or  line,  r)nly  a  subtler  grace. 

And  lo!  the  world  grows  mad  over  a  woman's  fai-e. 

Yet  tho  so  slight  the  cause  for  which  men  call  us  great. 
This  shade  the  more  or  less  may  fix  an  earthly  fate. 


l''or  few  may  wield  the  power  whose  spells  uplift  ami  tlinl 
The  harrier,  fixt  yet  fine,  we  ma\   not  pass  at   will. 


A    Prosperous    New   Hampshire    Farmer 


BY   W.  A.   CURTIS 


Till',  tuvvu  uf  L'oxctcr,  winch  i>u'l 
its  name,  is  in  the  middle  of  New 
Hampshire.  Some  liench  king 
asked  some  I'lench  admiral  what  sort  ol 
a  cuiiiilry  llayti  was  and  the  adnural 
crumpled  a  piece  of  paper  ami  threw  it 
on  the  table  sayini^,  "'riiere,  sire,  is 
Hayti!"  An  idea  of  the  relief  of  Coxe- 
ter  could  be  given  in  that  way.  Coxeter 
is  tall,  precipitous  hills,  rock-strewn, 
ledge-bound,  anil  stone-stuffed,  and  deep, 
(lark  vales  in  which  trees  grow  witi) 
tropical  luxuriance.  "Why,  an  East  In- 
dian forest  is  not  more  dense  and 
abi)unding  in  vegetable  vitality,"  ex 
claimed  a  man  who  had  just  returned 
from  Asia.  Measured  by  their  actual 
hight  instead  of  elevation  above  the  .sea, 
the  hight  from  base  to  summit,  the  hill-^ 
rank  about  with  the  average  Montana 
mountains  and  would  be  respectable,  even 
in  Colorado.  1  think  I  was  one  of  the 
first  to  discern  that  my  ancestral  New 
England  mountains  are  n(Jt  much  in- 
ferior in  actual  hight  to  my  native 
Rockies.  A  ten-thousand  footer  in  Col- 
orado whose  base  is  six  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level  is  no  more  impcjsing"  to 
the  eye  than  toui  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  Xew  England  mountains  whose 
bases  are  five  lumdred  feet  above  the  sea. 
One  would  naturally  expect  Coxeter 
to  exhibit  many  abandoned  farms.  It  has 
but  182  inhabitants  this  census  and  had 
243  in  iqoo.  Its  population  before  the 
Civil  War  is  locally  said  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 500  and  when  you  pass  six  old 
cellars  in  unbroken  succession  and  then 
four  unoccupied  houses,  you  believe  this. 
Houses  held  more  children  then.  too. 
The  present  farmers  are  divided  into 
poor  whites;  farmers  who  work  hard,  bui 
win  only  a  meager  living ;  and  farmers 
who  would  be  accounted  prosperous  even 
in  the  West,  who  live  as  well  and  make 
as  much  money  as  well-to-do  farmers  in 
Wisconsin.  Illinois,  or  Missouri.  The 
poor  whites,  who  in  appearance  and  even 
.speech,  seem  to  be  of  the  same  Appala- 
chian genus  as  the  Southern  poor  whites, 
like  their  .Southern  brothers  are  on  land 


u  here  it  is  almost  imi)ossible  for  any  one 
to  make  a  decent  living.  It  was  one  of 
the  discoveries  of  the  bureau  of  soils  that 
the  poor  farmers  were  on  the  naturally 
poor  land,  thus  explcjding  the  belief  that 
the  Scandinavians  and  Germans  of  the 
Central  West  are  inherently  superior  to 
the  Anglo-Celts  of  the  Southern  moun- 
tains— merely  men  on  rich  arable  soil 
and  men  on  stony,  poor  soil,  the  latter 
afilicted  with  hookworm  into  the  bar- 
gain. Some  of  the  soil  in  Coxeter,  full 
of  stones  tho  it  is  and  once  covered 
with  boulders,  is  very  rich  and  heavy 
crops  and  splendid  grass  grow  on  it. 
.\  few  farmers  are  making  money  and 
■^lu)\v  that  Xew  England  is  not  yet  played 
out.  We  are  still  Yankees  on  the  farms 
of  X'ermont  and  Xew  Hampshire,  and 
there  is  still  hope  for  us.  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  foreigners  are  so  numerous  in 
the  rural  districts  of  other  States,  as  man\- 
seem  to  think.  A  writer  in  the  Kcz'iczc 
of  Revica's  within  a  few  years  stated 
that  84  per  cent,  of  the  Xew  England 
farmers  are  of  native  stcjck.  Some  ol 
the  other  16  per  cent,  must  be  of  British 
and  Canadian  birth. 

L  pon  the  rounded  top  of  one  of  the 
tallest  hills  in  Coxeter,  which  is  also  the 
broadest,  lives  Andrew  Sanborn,  which 
isn't  his  name.  Here  he  has  fully  one 
hundred  acres  of  gently  sloping  open 
land,  tho  the  rest  of  his  domain,  some 
three  hundred  acres  of  forest  and  pas- 
ture, lies  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hill. 
It  is  a  hard  pull  to  get  up  there,  an  al- 
most steaily  climb  of  three  miles  from 
the  river.  As  Mr.  Sanborn  could  not  say 
it  for  himself,  1  will  say  that  he  looks 
like  a  chief-justice  and  uses  the  best 
English  and  that  his  daughters  are  hand- 
some, refined  looking  women,  while  his 
two  sons,  when  they  drive  to  town,  might 
be  taken  for  college  students,  noticeably 
well-dressed,  fine-looking  fellows.  Tho 
not  college  men,  they  are  graduates  of 
one  of  the  famous  fitting  schools  of  the 
State.    Now  let  Mr.  Sanborn  speak: 

I  was  born  on  this  farm  sixty-three 
\ear<   ago  and   -^ave   for  tho  one  vear    1 
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spent  ill  the  army  during  the  last  year  of 
the  war,  1  have  hvecl  right  here.  The 
population  of  Coxeter  was  thrice  what 
it  is  today  the  year  1  went  to  war. 
There  was  no  village  in  the  town,  any 
more  than  there  is  today,  but  we  mus- 
tered 500  souls,  a  fair  average  for  an  ag- 
ricultural town  of  our  area  m  most  parts 
of  the  country.  We  were  not  exactly  a 
new  community,  for  the  first  settlers  had 
come  before  the  Revolution,  but  we  had 
the  feeling  and  characteristics  of  the  new 
towns  of  the  West,  characteristics  which 
I  hear  the  older  West  has  lost  now.  We 
had  social  life.  It  almost  seems  as  if 
old  communities,  like  old  people,  lost 
their  enjoyment  of  society,  their  social 
genius,  you  might  say.  I  have  a  cousin 
who  is  an  Illinois  farmer  and  he  tells  me 
that  now,  even  the  Germans  in  the  coun- 
try no  longer  have  dances  and  that  Ger- 
man farmer  girls  no  longer  expect  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  they  will  get  mar- 
ried. There  were  a  lot  of  children  in  the 
district  school  and  wc  visited  back  and 
forth.  There  was  a  spirit  of  life  in  the 
air  that  prevails  at  all  times  when  "things 
are  doing."  You  feel  it  in  haying  time 
even  now.  in  the  woods  when  we  log  in 
winter  and  in  a  saw  mill.  We  felt  it  all 
the  time  then.  The  community  was  ad- 
vancing. A  few  persons  left  each  year, 
but  they  were  our  surplus.  New  houses, 
new  barns  were  going  up.  People  were 
doing  well.  We  had  enough  to  eat, 
enough  to  wear,  tho  even  then  we  didn't 
have  much  cash.  Barter  has  always  been 
the  curse  of  New  England  agriculture 
and  a  prime  cause  of  its  decline.  The 
storekeepers  are  too  hopelessly  short- 
sighted to  see  that  the  farmers  would  be 
incited  to  greater  endeavors  if  they  could 
get  money,  would  spend  it  in  the  village 
and  helj)  build  it  up  for  the  storekeeper's 
advantage.  Vou  see,  while  we  can  do 
business  with  the  grocer,  wc  can't  with 
the  furniture  man.  We  can't  barter  po- 
tatoes to  him  for  carpets,  for  he  can't 
sell  potatoes.  I'ut  if  we  brought  him 
some  of  the  money  the  provision  mnii 
paid -us,  he  would  have  more  money  to 
buy  of  the  provision  man.  T  sometimes 
wonder  why  the  keeijers  of  the  kinds  of 
stores  that  do  not  hajidlc  our  produce, 
f|o  not  in  sflf  interest  try  to  get  the  pro- 
vision and  general  store  men  t'^)  pay 
money  instead  of  barter.     It  isn't  entirely 


isolation  and  hard  work  that  makes  peo- 
ple leave  the  farm.  It  is  partly  because 
It  seems  good  to  feel  some  real,  hard 
money  in  your  pocket  and  be  able  to  buy 
a  book  as  well  as  take  boots  in  barter. 
In  building  our  houses,  we  didn't  feel 
the  lack  of  money  so  much  as  in  other 
respects,  for  every  farmer  cut  his  own 
lumber  in  his  own  woods  and  did  a  loi 
of   his   own   carpenter   work. 

But  we  were  better  ofY  in  my  boy- 
hood, not  merely  by  comparison,  but  act- 
ually. We  actually  had  more  money.  Eor 
instance,  the  railroad  used  to  burn  wood 
and  paid  $5.50  a  cord,  not  best  quality 
wood,  either.  It  cost  much  less  to  get 
out  your  wood  then  and  a  dollar  went 
farther.  To-day,  if  we  hire  a  man,  he 
has  to  have  $1.25  a  cord  for  felling  trees 
and  cutting  into  four-foot  lengths  and 
after  we  have  hauled  it  to  the  village,  we 
get  $4  a  cord  for  first  quality  wood, 
sometimes  wait  for  our  money  and  some- 
times don't  get  it  at  all.  Railroad  used 
to  buy  all  we  could  furnish.  We  sell 
only  a  limited  amount  now.  The  only 
way  I  can  afford  to  sell  wood  is  to  load 
my  ox  cart  with  wood  when  I  am  going 
to  town  for  grain.  In  that  way,  I  don't 
go  to  town  empty.  The  price  of  stove 
wood  wouldn't  justify  the  work  of  pre- 
paring it  and  hauling  it  the  distance  I 
have  to  haul  it.  We  used  to  raise  sheep, 
hauling  wool  to  the  mill  in  Ilampton.  I 
went  there  the  other  da>-  around  thru 
the  I'lack  Mountain  notch.  How  many 
families  do  you  suppose  lived  on  the 
notch  road  in  my  boyhood?  Sixty. 
Mose  IlalTs  folks  are  the  only  family 
left.  Why,  on  that  thirteen-mile  stretch, 
there  were  sheep  and  cattle  counting  up 
into  the  thousands  and  now  only  trees 
there.  Wool  was  mighty  ])rofitable  right 
after  the  war.  I'ather  once  sold  2,000 
pounds  for  $2,000.  I  can't  tell  why  we 
New  Hampshire  people  stopped  raising 
'■beep.  Dogs,  they  say,  but  that's  no  rea- 
son. The  country  is  more  thinly  settled 
and  it  iseasier  to  get  a  pasture  at  a  long 
distance  from  dogs.  Tlie  I'ampton  mill 
is  still  in  operation,  using  foreign  wool, 
of  course,  making  good  cloth,  some  of 
it  of  a  distinctive,  imusual  weave.  A  few 
are  going  back  into  sheep  ancl  it  looks 
as  if  the  State  might  again  drt  something 
in  this  dircctiftti.  .Simpson  has  one  bun 
drcfj  anri  fiftv  now  and  Rav  and  Dawson 
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each  liavt  Hlty,  new  Hucks.  Sonietiincs 
I  vvoiuler  why  men  of  capital  don't  buy 
up  a  lot  of  these  old  farms  and  turn,  them 
into  sheep  ranches.  A  lot  of  the  neces 
sury  fencing  is  already  here  in  the  shape 
of  stone  walls  ;  never  have  to  he  rei)laced. 
The  old  barns  vvcjiild  shelter  the  sheep 
and  tlif  houses  j^ive  homes  to  the 
herders.  Probably  some  smart  Montana 
man,  driven  oft"  his  range  by  incoming 
farmers,  vvdl  try  it  here  where  the 
farmers  are  outgoing.  Wool,  hogs,  and 
cattle  were  our  cash  products  in  the  old 
days,  tho  we  sold  few  cattle.  New  I'^ng- 
laiiil  i->  a  dairy,  not  a  meat  country. 
New  llam])shire  is  behind  the  other 
States  in  cattle.  Poor  breeds  and  the 
farmers  let  the  heifers  have  calves  when 
they  are  too  young;  stunts  the  whole 
herd  in  time.  Potatoes  were  too  hnv  to 
be  worth  much  to  us  in  the  old  days,  tho 
on  the  other  hand  the  plant  didn't  have 
bugs  and  blight,  as  at  present.  We  were 
great  rye  eaters,  which  they  say  is  the 
sign  of  a  poor  country.  But  we  all 
raised  wheat,  too.  Wheat  ran  12  bushels 
to  the  acre,  which  seemed  small  com- 
pared to  the  yield  of  the. virgin  West,  but 
it  is  three  bushels  better  than  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  Valley  is  doing  now. 
out  there  in  North  Dakota.  We  can't 
raise  grains  for  flour  now.  for  the  old 
flouring  mills  are  all  gone.  The  nearest 
one  is  f)6  miles  and  the  only  one  in  the 
State,  T  think.  We  raised  more  of  our 
food  and  made  more  of  our  clothes  and 
tools,  than  will  ever  be  possible  again. 

I  married  at  twenty-two.  The  other 
house  there,  the  vacant  one,  was  the 
homestead.  I  use  it  for  a  carriage  house 
and  granary,  now.  Our  present  house  was 
built  for  me.  Father  and  I  with  a  little 
outside  help  built  it.  We  ran  the  farm 
together.  Some  of  the  money  I  got  for 
wood  sold  the  railroad.  I  put  into  rail- 
road shares.  Tt  Vvas  the  old  Boston.  Con- 
cord &  Montreal,  now  leased  by  the 
Boston  &  Maine.  I  bought  shares  for 
$10  and  for  many  years  now  they  have 
])aid  $7  annually  a  share.  It  was  a  blow 
to  us  when  the  railroads  began  to  burn 
coal.  The  potato  bug  got  here  then. 
The  population  of  the  town  had  begun  to 
decrease.  California,  the  Middle  West, 
and  our  own  manufacturing  towns  wore 
taking  away  people.  The  more  ])Cople 
went,  the  more  other  people  wanted  to 


go.  In  a  wa\,  it  was  a  sort  of  fashion, 
the  thing  to  do,  this  g<->ing  away.  A 
\oung  fellow  who  was  going  away,  fell 
important,  was  important.  Take  Scott 
Anson,  down  on  the  river.  Jim  lien 
I'erley  was  engaged  to  h'red  Joe  liraley's 
daughter  Sue  Ann.  Scott  was  going  to 
California.  Jim  lien  was  going  to  stay 
in  Co.xeter.  What  did  Scott  do  but  steal 
his  girl  and  the  first  time  Jim  Hen  knew 
she  didn't  intend  to  marry  him  was  the 
day  he  heard  she  had  married  Scott  and 
left  for  California.  They  went  and  came 
back.  Lots  have  come  back.  Stevens 
lived  in  Wyoming.  Nichols  lived  in 
Idaho.  Spiller  in  Minnesota.  1  la/.en  tried 
Kansas  and  Samuels  tried  Nebraska. 
(Irasshoi)pcr  times  and  both  gave  it  up. 
Perry  went  to  Louisiana  and  Linthicum 
went  to  Missouri.  ()ueer  what  a  lot  of 
.\'ew  Hampshire  farmers  there  are  who 
have  come  back  from  other  States.  If 
the  emigrants  had  all  stayed  away,  it 
would  be  quite  a  chunk  out  of  our  poj)- 
ulation.  But  a  might\'  sight  of  them  did 
not  come  back.  It  makes  a  chap  feel 
lonesome  to  drive  to  town  these  days. 
Latimer's  house  is  a  city  man's  summer 
place.  Gray's  house  is  empty.  So  is  Le 
Blanc's,  only  I<>ench  family  and  non- 
Vankee  family  that  ever  lived  in  the 
town.  The  old  Dan  Sylvester  house  is 
in  ruins.  Fine  farm,  that,  and  the  Dor- 
man  brothers  cut  a  lot  of  hay  on  it  now. 
They  must  have  1,600  acres  of  old  de- 
serted farms  and  they  are  getting  well 
off.  Came  from  Chicago,  tho  their 
parents  were  Littleton  folks.  Work 
themselves,  early  and  late  and  are  mak- 
ing money.  Educated  people  and  they 
can  shoe  a  horse,  throw  a  steer,  set  a  tire, 
just  the  same.  Next  two  houses  are 
empty.  Then  the  bu'sting  big  old  Bur- 
ton house  and  its  huge  barns.  Burton's 
wife  inherited  $100,000  that  her  father 
scraped  together  on  that  bill  yonder  and 
they  live  in  the  village  winters.  Echols's 
])lace  is  empt}'  except  in  haying,  when 
Echols  comes  over  from  Harwich,  five 
miles,  and  cuts  the  hay.  The  Porter 
brothers  houses  are  occupied  now  after 
being  empty  ten  years.  This  gets  you 
to  the  top  of  the  big  pitch  down  to  the 
river  vallew  It  makes  you  feel  bad;  sort 
of  takes  the  spirit  out  of  a  man  to  drive 
down  past  all  those  houses,  big  old 
houses  and  big  old  barns  that  used  to  be 
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full  of  children  and  cattle  once.  The 
N'ankee  did  something  once.  The  Yan- 
kee storekeeper  squeezed  the  Yankees 
out  of  the  farms  just  as  the  Yankee  mill 
owner  by  paying  too  small  wages  for  a 
man  who  can  read  and  write  to  marry 
on,  has  driven  the  Yankee  breed  out  of 
the  mills  and  out  of  existence.  Some- 
times they  say  the  Yankees,  the  town 
laborers,  have  run  down.  What  hap- 
pened was  that  the  strong,  ambitious,  and 
prudent  didn't  marry  and  the  sick,  weak, 
and  careless  did  and  folks  point  to  their 
children  as  examples  of  degenerated 
stock.  The  sturdy  Yankee  didn't  de- 
generate— merely  died  out.  The  same 
thing  has  been  happening  to  the  New 
England  Irish  for  some  time  and  is  be- 
ginning to  happen  to  the  French-Cana- 
dians here.  The  French  are  being  driven 
out  of  the  mills  by  later  and  in  my  opin- 
ion, inferior  immigrants.  The  French 
are  a  manly  people.  They  are  brave  and 
fight  fair.  You  never  hear  of  them 
sticking  knives  into  any  one.  In  the  end. 
the  French  and  Irish  are  going  to  get  it 
worse  than  the  Yankee  did.  for  a  far 
larger  portion  of  them  are  in  the  towns 
and  in  factory  work  and  fewer  of  them 
are  highly  paid  artisans.  .After  all,  you 
can't  use  tmskilled  foreign  labor  in 
everything.  Our  local  mill  owners,  over 
in  Harwich,  are  after  Yankees  again. 
Say  they  v.ork  enough  better  to  justify 
higher  wages.  Yes.  the  Xew  England 
village  Irish  are  dying  out.  When  I  was 
a  boy,  there  were  nine  Iri^h  families  in 
flarwirh.  lots  of  children  in  each  family. 
There  are  only  eight  representatives  of 
those  families  now.  Four  of  them  are 
grandchildren,  all  over  twenty.  Only  one 
'if  the  four  is  married  and  she  is  half 
Yankee  anrl  married  to  a  Yankee.  Con- 
sumption got  many  oi  them,  others  didn't 
marry — just  didn't  marry.  ,-\  Vermont 
df>rtor  tells  me  it  is  more  markcfl  there 
thrm  in  Xew  Hampshire. 

Som«times  peoj^lc  s?iy  that  tin-  .\e\v 
Hampslrrc  rural  districts  will  fill  up 
again,  either  with  farmers  or  city  people, 
or  lK>th.  r!ity  pcoi»le  are  buying  up  old 
farm'  and  they  will  be  a  factor.  Some 
of  them  keep  men  on  the  place  the  year 
arf>imd  and  that  means  a  genuine  return 
of  thf  fnriTi  to  profIu<tif»n.  I'.iit  most 
of  thcni  merely  live  <>u  the  farm  sitin- 
mcrs,  ral.sc  very  little  and  board  up  the 


house  when  fall  comes.  The  capacity  of 
city  folks  to  absorb  the  farms,  seems  to 
ine  to  be  overestimated.  Many  who  have 
money  enough  to  buy  places,  can't  get 
away  long  enough.  This  township  has 
thirty-two  square  miles.  At  160  acres  to 
a  farm,  which  is  too  large  by  a  good 
deal,  that  would  give  128  farms  in  the 
town  and  the  county  would  have  5,120. 
At  four  persons  to  the  family,  that 
would  take  care  of  20,480,  quite  a  chunk 
out  of  the  population  of  Boston.  I  have 
no  data  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate 
of  how  many  people  in  Boston  can  af- 
ford to  own  a  summer  home.  You  must 
subtract,  too,  from  the  possible  owners 
of  farms  those  who  choose  a  seaside  cot- 
tage instead  of  a  farm  and  those  who 
want  to  travel  from  place  to  place,  who 
do  not  want  to  bother  with  the  question 
of  help  in  the  country  and  so  on.  The 
census  of  1910  shows  the  Xew  Hamp- 
shire farm  population  has  decreased  by 
5,200  since  1900.  It  is  imdoubtedly  true 
that  much  of  the  land  that  has  been 
abandoned  ought  to  have  been  abandoned 
before  it  was  taken  up.  There  used  to 
be  six  families  on  Picked  Hill.  All  gone 
and  why  anybody  ever  tried  to  live  on 
such  a  place,  I  can't  see.  Awful  place 
in  winter.  Wind  hits  Moosilauke  for  the 
first  time  on  its  way  from  the  Xorth 
Pole  and  strikes  Picked  Hill  for  the  sec- 
ond. The  influence  of  winter  is  not 
given  consideration  enough  in  discussing 
the  abandoned  farm  problem.  These 
hill  farms  are  all  right  in  summer,  but 
the  drifts  and  winds  of  winter  shut  them 
in.  More  abandoned  farms  on  north 
slopes  than  on  south  ones.  I  read  auliilr 
ago  that  the  trend  of  enn'gration  was 
now  toward  the  tropics.  I  notice  that 
people  talk  against  winter  more  and 
mrjre.  We  used  to  think  it  was  good  for 
you.  like  bitter  mcflicine.  physical  and 
moral  discipline. 

\s  r  saifl.  ni.niy  abandoned  farms 
ought  not  to  be  cultivated.  We  have 
some  very  pf)or  people  in  this  town. 
Ciarr  lives  on  a  regular  sand  bank. 
Works  harfl,  plans,  saves,  and  is  (|uite  .1 
thinker,  but  \)()<)r.  Ililluian  lives  on  a 
rock  pile.  Place  as  neat  as  a  pin.  Ili^ 
son  manages  to  get  enough  to  wear  .1 
collar  aufl  nc<-kti('  even  when  driving  an 
ox  team,  but  they're  i)oor.  Joe  Hanley 
is  another  collar  and  cuffs  farmer,  thf) 
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iml  pool.  I>ii\t^  a  load  of  boaiiU  o\t'r 
lo  tlif  Coxctcr  siding  and  nobody  lu  sfr 
liun  except  maybe  Henry  Vincent,  also 
loading  boartls  in  a  freight  car,  and  Jot- 
has  on  a  white  shirt,  collar,  black  tie, 
and  cntYs  with  the  bnttons  his  grand 
lather  had  when  he  was  minister  to 
(ireece.  Joe  remembers  that,  tlio  other 
folks  seem  to  remember  better  that  hi> 
other  grandfather  stole  sheep,  (larr  and 
Hillman  haven't  all  the  rocks,  to  be  sure. 
I'.verybody  has  them  to  spare.  You  are 
never  (juite  sure  whether  you  are  farm- 
ing or  quarrying  in  this  ti>\\ii.  lUii  I 
don't  see  how  some  of  us  live.  It  takes 
a  shrewd  plant  to  find  its  way  up  thru 
the  stones  on  Hillmaii's  place.  I  suppose 
city  people  wonder  how  I  live.  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  my  schedule. 

I  raise  600  bushels  of  potatoes  a  year, 
ship  them  early  to  an  honest  grocer  in 
Manchester,  getting  from  75  cents  to  $1 
a  bushel,  money.  I  keep  four  horses,  all 
too  light  for  heavy  work.  I  sell  a  colt 
every  two  or  three  years  for  $150.  I 
have  forty  cattle,  some  of  them  calves 
and  heifers,  six  of  them  grown  oxen.  I 
average  $20  a  week  from  this  herd,  from 
the  sale  of  some  of  the  calves  and  from 
the  butter,  part  of  it  sold  for  cash  to  pri- 
vate families,  but  most  of  it  sold  at 
stores  for  barter.  As  I  buy  all  the  grain 
these  cattle  eat.  I  clear  about  $12.50  a 
week.  I  have  about  a  dozen  hogs  to  sell 
each  year  and  tho  they  have  netted  little 
in  some  years,  they  are  going  to  make 
me  mon'ey  hereafter.  The  grain  bill  is  a 
big  set  back,  but  I  have  the  small  pota- 
toes and  poorer  apples  for  them  and  I 
raise  some  corn,  fifty  or  sixty  bushels. 
Last  hog  I  sold  brought  $43.  T  get  about 
$25.  On  pork,  we  get  the  full  price. 
Western  price,  plus  freight,  get  eight 
cents  a  pound  when  Chicago  is  paying 
five  and  a  half.  I  annually  sell  twenty 
cords  of  stove  wood  at  $4  a  cord  and  an- 
other twenty  cords  of  white  birch  for 
shoe  pegs  and  bobbins  at  $7  and  v$8.  T 
haul  a  little  pine  and  a  little  popple  every 
year  and  get  about  $200  for  it.  How 
much  is  that?  Somewhere  aromid 
$2,000.  ^^'ouldn't  attempt  to  make  an 
exact  addition.  I  sell  a  few  apples,  an 
occasional  cow  and  other  things.  But  I 
wouldn't  reckon  them  in,  as  they  onlv  off- 
set the  dcficiencv  in  the  calculation 
caused  by  lower  prices  for  p<itatoes  some 
years,   as  during  the  last  two.   when   I 


lia\e  sometimes  sold  for  fifty  cents  a 
bushel,  i  here  is  (|uite  a  bill  for  chem- 
ical fertilizer  and  1  lia\e  to  buy  appli- 
ances. 1  haven't  much  machinery.  Have 
to  depend  ujjon  hoes  a  good  deal  in  such 
stony  land.  Potatoes,  you  see,  are 
about  the  only  crop  for  wdiich  1  stir  up 
the  soil.  The  rest  is  ])rincipally  hay. 
Using  oxen,  the  bill  for  renewing  har- 
nesses is  saved.  I  am  using  the  same  ox 
bows  father  used.  Oxen  are  slow,  but 
you  can  harness  them  in  far  less  time 
than  horses,  on  account  of  there  being 
no  harness,  and  that  helps  make  up. 
Their  grain  bill  is  low,  they  are  perfectly 
reliable  and  for  lumbering,  they  are  the 
only  animals.  Anyway,  I  couldn't  take 
horses  down  these  hillsides  in  front  of 
loads  in  winter.  My  oxen  are  all  trained 
to  step  fast.  It  isn't  necessary  to  let 
oxen  creep.  My  income  is  not  the  only 
thing  to  take  into  consideration,  for  with 
a  farmer,  the  principal  i)art  of  his  living 
comes  from  his  place.  The  smallness  of 
my  outgo  is  as  big  a  factor  as  my  in- 
come. I  have  no  house  rent,  no  fuel  bill, 
no  water  rate,  low  taxes.  We  do  not 
need  many  clothes.  The  butcher  is  a 
man  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  in  win- 
ter, eating  our  own  beef,  pork  and 
chickens.  In  summer,  part  of  our  meat 
bill  is  saved  by  poultry,  corned  beef,  salt 
pork,  ham  and  beans.  We  have  all  the 
meat  that  is  good  for  any  one  and  possi- 
bly more  and  raise  most  of  it  ourselves. 
We  sell  no  hens,  raising  only  enough  for 
ourselves.  We  eat  our  own  apples  and 
berries,  preserve  some,  have  our  own 
jelly.  We  eat  a  good  many  potatoes  and 
that  reduces  the  flour  bill.  No  butter 
bill,  no  milk  bill.  Yes,  I  have  invested 
some  money  every  year  and  I  could  re- 
tire and  go  to  the  village  and  live  com- 
fortably on  my  income.  But  T  can  do  a 
good  day's  work  with  any  of  them  still. 
It's  an  old  man's  country.  New  England 
is,  for  men  last  a  long  time  here.  The 
farming  districts  are  a  long  time  dying, 
because  the  people  are.  There  is  a  big 
sight  of  old  men  running  the  farms, 
tho.  and  sometimes  T  wonder  if  the 
next  census  won't  show  a  worse  decrease 
than  5^200  here  in  New  Hampshire.  A 
lot  of  us  are  right  on  the  edge  of  having 
to  ([uit.  Grey-haired  men  are  doing  a 
lot  of  the  farming  that  is  done  in  these 
grey-walled  fields. 

.\shlan'd,   N.    II. 


Will  There  Be  a  Revolution  in  China? 

BY  THE  REV.   CHARLES   BONE 

[This  view  o£  the  political  crisis  in  China  is  of  unusual  value  since  it  is  based  upon 
the  constant  reading  of  the  native  newspapers  and  a  life-long  association  with  the  people. 
Other  articles  on  the  subject  by  the  same  author  appeared  in  The  Independent,  August 
15,    1907,    and    May    13,    1909. — Editor.] 


''p^HE  recent  revolution  in  Portugal 
I  has  suggested  to  many  of  the 
•*■  Europeans  and  Americans  who 
iiave  resided  during  many  years  in  the 
Far  East,  the  pertinent  qtiestion  as  to  the 
probability  of  a  revolution  in  China.  1  he 
suddenness  of  the  uprising  and  the 
swiftness  with  which  it  was  consum- 
mated have  furnished  an  object  lesson 
to  the  progressive  Chinese,  who  have 
brooded  long  over  the  humiliations  to 
which  their  country  has  been  subjected 
at  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  to  the 


gent  Chinese  to  a  marked  degree.  Hith- 
erto the  youth  of  China  have  fed  on 
husks ;  now  there  is  an  attempt  made  to 
give  them  the  kernel.  They  have  fed  on 
historical  legends  as  much  as  upon  true 
history,  and  both  have  been  unconscion- 
ably dry.  They  have  been  taught  to 
ascribe  achievements  that  are  puerile  and 
childish  to  idols ;  as  these  things  have 
never  been  questioned,  the  people  have 
given  them  a  credence  more  or  less  sin- 
cere. Knowledge  of  the  aspirations, 
struggles  and  victories  of  other  nations 
wrongs  the  people  have  to  submit  to  at      they  have  had  none,  except  the  inflated 


the  hands  of  their  own  corrupt  olificials. 
The  immediate  acquiescence  of  the  Por- 
tuguese in  Macao,  a  colony  at  the  very 
doors  of  China,  in  the  sudden  transfor- 
mation of  their  monarchy  into  a  republic 
also  furnishes  an  object  lesson  quickly 
learned  and  easily  remembered. 

We  are  familiar  enough  with  the  para- 
ble of  the  new  wine  stored  in  old  wine 
skins,  with  the  inevitable  consequences. 
During  the  last  ten  years  a  good  deal  of 
"new  wine"  has  been  imported  into  this 
ancient  country.  The  untrammeied  ac- 
tivities of  Christian  missionaries  have 
introduced  many  new  ideas,  which  can- 
not but  rouse  the  latent  energies  of  rest- 
less minds.  1  he  sacredness  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  tlie  equality  of  the  sexes ;  the 
privilege  which  all  have  to  worship  the 


accounts  of  the  prowess  of  their  own 
ancestors  in  bringing  into  submission  a 
few  insignificant  adjacent  peoples,  one 
degree  more  ignorant  than  themselves. 
Xow  all  this  is  challenged.  The  new  edu- 
cation, imperfect  as  it  is,  is  bringing  into 
perspective  a  thousand  facts  of  life,  and 
as  many  of  science,  which  are  over- 
shadowing their  own  bloodstained  his- 
tory, and  upsetting  their  own  cosmog- 
ony, as  well  as  the  hitherto  unchallenged 
reign  of  their  gods  and  demons. 

Further,  the  creation  of  a  vigorous 
native  press,  which  at  times  is  even  dar- 
ing, which  ten  years  ago  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  twenty  years  ago  undreamed 
f'f  by  any,  except  a  few  men  who  liad 
lived  in  Hongkong  or  Shanghai,  or  who 
had    traveled    in    Europe    or    America. 


same  Tjod ;  the  concept  of  the  one  God.      brings  into  the  shops  and  the  homes  of 


who  at  the  same  time  is  the  Creator  and 
the  Heavenly  Father;  ideas  such  a, 
these,  anrl  others  alien  to  the  minds  rjf 
the  people  and  sul)vcrsive  of  much  cur- 
rent i^ractice,  are  invading  China.  .Mtho 
there  may  be  a  natural  shrinking  from 
the  possible  consequences  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  these  fundamental  truths,  which 
have  l>ecome  truisms  in  the  West,  it  is 
obvious  that  certain  results  will  follow 
as  that  if  fire  is  applied  to  a  pile  of 
lumber  it  will  burn,  nr  if  good  seed  is 
placed  in  the  ground  it  will  grow. 

The  new  educational  sv<;tem,  incom- 
olcte  a^  it  is.  and  im[)erfcrtly  c<^)mf)rc- 
hendrd  ]tr)th  by  many  teachers  anfl  more 
-tudent^.  will  ;iffert  the  rnind'^  oi  intelli- 


tcns  of  thousands  of  the  people  a  resuuK- 
of  modern  history,  as  well  as  a  detailed 
account  of  what  is  transpiring  thruoui 
the  eighteen  Provinces  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom.  The  native  press  of  Hong- 
kong and  Shanghai  is  as  effective  as  a 
vehicle  of  news  or  a  medium  of  criticism 
as  any  paper  in  .America ;  the  press  on 
the  mainland  of  China  is  still  winged  by 
an  extremely  severe  Government  cen- 
sorate. 

There  are.  however,  fjther  factors  that 
must  be  enumerated  and  considered.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  rulers  of  China 
are  as  alien  to  the  people  as  are  the  Brit- 
ish to  the  people  of  India,  or  the  Amer- 
icans to  til"  I'liilippincs.      fust  ns  of  late 
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years  tlicrc-  liavc  Ijccn  uKoiitcslaijlc 
proofs  that  llic  Hindoos  woukl  gladly 
throw  i)rt  the-  y>kc  of  the  r.riti>h  il  they 
inuld,  bo  lur  many  years  there  have  heeir 
societies  in  China,  notably  the  'I'riad 
Society,  whose  aim  it  is  to  throw  (iff  tin- 
yoke  ot  the  Mancluis  autl  enthrone  a 
>cion  of  the  ro^al  house  uf  the  Mings, 
it  one  can  he  discovered,  who  shall  be 
hiiue  (if  their  hone.  There  are  C(jnfesseil 
and  pronounced  revolutionists,  like  Sun 
\'at  San,  and  others  who  are  less  vandal 
istic,  like  Hang  Van  Wei,  who  are  fos- 
tering this  national  spirit,  and  who  are 
untiring  in  their  efforts  lo  concentrate, 
direct  and  give  effect  to  this  national 
aspiration. 

The  prestige  of  the  Manchus  has  been 
irreparably  ruined  by  their  stupendous 
ineptitude  and  consequent  humiliations 
at  the  hands  of  foreign  governments. 
The  more  intelligent  Chinese  are  now 
coming  to  see  quite  clearly  thai  to  the 
stu])idity  of  their  rulers,  who  assumed  a 
\irtue  when  they  had  it  not.  must  be 
iracetl  the  humiliation  of  their  flag  and 
the  loss  of  their  territory.  The  rule  of 
the  Americans  in  the  Philippines  has  al- 
ready done  much  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
people,  and  will  do  yet  more.  In  China 
the  rule  of  the  Manchus  has  involved  the 
nation  in  disastrous  consequences  and  ex- 
posed them  to  repeated  defeats, with  tlv.- 
usual  unpalatable  results. 

The  hatred  of  the  Chinese  toward 
their  Manchu  rulers  has  lately  been  per- 
ceptibly strengthened  by  the  latter's  re- 
peated attempts  to  increase  the  burden 
of  taxation.  The  new  regime  has  in- 
volved the  Government  in  increased  ex- 
penditure, wdiich  in  turn  has  compelled 
them  not  only  to  sweep  the  treasury,  that 
no  spare  coin  be  lost,  but  also  to  increase 
the  revenue.  It  is  true  that  increased 
national  expenditure  is  not  confined  to 
China,  as  any  one  may  discover  who  will 
compare  the  modern  budgets  of  (ireat 
Britain  and  Germany  with  their  inodest 
budgets  of  ten  years  ago.  Somehow 
synchronously  w  ith  this  increase  of  taxa- 
tion there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  These  two  facts  working 
together  are  producing  their  natural  ef- 
fect on  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful 
Chinese,  who  see  that  they  are  almost 
the  only  nation  in  our  age  who  are  taxed 
without  representation,  and  who,  there- 
fore, have  no  remedy  imless  they  take  up 


arms  against  the  local  (jtficial,  wlui  is  the 
only  emhodimeiil  of  law  and  oppression 
that  they  are  able  to  reach. 

Ab(jut  three  years  ag(j  a  remarkable 
thing  happened  in  China.  The  (jovern- 
ment,  without  any  previous  indication  to' 
the  public,  suddenly  promulgated  an 
edict  that  henceforth  Confucius  was  to 
he  worshipped  in  all  the  new  schools  and 
colleges  with  the  utmost  devotion,  and 
must  be  accorded  honors  e(|ual  to  those 
hitherto  given  to  the  Mars  of  China.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  in 
the  past  the  sage  of  China  had  never 
been  worship[)ed.  (  )n  the  other  hand,  he 
was  worshipped  some  three  hundred 
years  after  his  death  b)-  the  first  Em- 
peror of  the  Han  dynasty.  Moreover, 
Dr.  Wells  Williams,  the  famous  Amer- 
ican missionary  and  sinolog,  afifirms  thai 
there  are  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
temples  dedicated  to  the  sage  within  ihc 
borders  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  Confucius  has  been 
distinguished  from  most  other  objects  of 
worship,  inasmuch  as,  with  one  or  two 
reniarkable  exceptions,  no  idols  ha\e 
been  carved  to  him.  He  has,  for  some 
reason  not  quite  clear,  been  represented 
by  a  simple  wooden  tablet,  on  which  are 
engraved  honorific  titles  of  resounding 
phrase  and  comprehensive  meaning,  or 
by  a  simple  scroll  of  paper,  with  the 
same  characters  written  thereon.  These 
tablets  are  placed  in  »he  temples,  and 
these  scrolls  are  hung  upon  the  walls  of 
some  colleges.  The  worship  of  Confu- 
cius, however,  was  mostly  paid  by  offi- 
cials and  the  literati,  in  which  the  com- 
mon people  have  no  more  interest  than 
have  the  costermongers  of  London  in 
the  o|)ening  of  the  r>ritish  Parliament  b>' 
the  sovereign  in  person.  Moreover,  dur- 
ing most  of  the  year,  these  temples  are 
left  to  the  spiders  and  sparrows,  under 
the  eaves  of  which  beggars  flee  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun  in  summer,  and  under 
whose  roof  they  find  shelter  from  the 
north  winds  in  winter.  In  fact,  the  cult 
of  Confucius  has  naturally  suffered  from 
the  natural  decay  of  all  spiritual  ideas, 
which,  during  the  last  century  and  a  half 
has  numbed  all  aspiration,  and  from  a 
freezing  materialism,  which  has  domi- 
nated the  minds  of  the  officials,  the  lit- 
erati and  the  gentry. 

This   new  edict  came  a<^  a  bolt    from 
the  blue  upon  the  scholars  of  the  empire. 
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The  reason  thereof,  apparently,  should 
be  traced  to  the  new  desire,  cherished  by 
Chinese  officials,  that  the  new  education 
should  rescue  China  from  her  decadence, 
and  elevate  her  politically  to  the  level  of 
Japan.  Confucius,  who  hitherto  had 
been  the  intellectual  sage  of  China, 
would  render  more  etlective  assistance  to 
the  students  if  he  were  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  the  God  of  War.  The  Chinese 
love  etiquet,  parade  and  tiattery;  if  Con- 
fucius were  treated  in  the  same  way  he 
would  be  more  amenable,  and  would  be 
more  willing  to  assist  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese  students  in  their  quest  after 
knowledge,  new  and  old. 

Of  late,  however,  the  worship  has  be- 
come much  more  popular.  As  before  re- 
marked, hitherto  Confucius  has  been  the 
.-^age  of  the  literati.  It  is  true  they  had, 
in  addition,  their  own  patron  saint,  Man 
Cheung,  whose  image  was  carved  stand- 
ing upon  a  dolphin,  confronting  all  stu- 
flents  as  they  entered  the  once  famous, 
but  now  demolished,  examination  halls 
in  the  provincial  cities,  iiut  this  year  the 
worship  of  Confucius  has  been  exten- 
sively engaged  in  by  many  of  the  com- 
mon people.  In  many  houses  in  Hong- 
kong, on  the  birthday  of  the  sage,  two 
^ag^  were  hung  out.  One  of  these  was 
the  flag  of  China ;  the  other  was  in- 
scribed with  Chinese  characters  which 
embodied  the  hope  "'that  Confucius,  the 
Holy,  would  live  ten  thousand  years." 
What,  then,  induced  the  business  Chi- 
nese, hitherto  indifferent  to  the  cult,  to 
join  in  the  worihijj?  Probably  they  saw 
the  chance  of  elevating  themselves  in  the 
social  scale.  In  the  past  traders  have 
been  regarded  as  standing  at  the  base  of 
the  social  ladder.  By  taking  part  in  this 
worship  they  stand  sifle  by  side  with  the 
haughty  literati,  whose  proud  boast  it 
has  been  that  none  but  they  were  entitled 
to  offer  their  devotions  and  present  their 
prayers  to  the  IIolv  Man. 

And  now  a  strange  thing  happened. 
The  press  of  South  China  attacked  with 
fierce  hostility  both  the  Government  for 
its  edict  and  the  people  for  recognizing 
it.  It  charged  the  Government  with  sub 
tcrfuge,  and  asseverated  that  the  Man- 
chns,  conscious  of  their  waning  power, 
and  threatened  dfnvnfall.  canf>nizefl  Con- 
fjiriiis  in  orrler  to  appeal  to  his  teachings 
in  «iupi»ort  of  their  claim  to  the  right  to 
rnir  r  Jiina  as  they   plea«ie.   without  any 


voice  of  the  people  or  the  inter fcreiice 
of  Parliament.  Certain  teachings  of  Con- 
fucius, applicable  enough  when  tliey 
were  uttered,  seem  to  uphold  autocratic 
government,  and  belittle  the  importance 
of  the  people.  If,  then,  the  Government 
could  canonize  Confucius,  and  induce  the 
people  to  believe  that  he  was  essentially 
divine,  then  the  rulers  could  appeal  to  his 
doctrines,  as  the  final  word  on  all  mat- 
ters, and  among  them  the  divine  right  of 
kings  and  emperors  to  do  as  they  list, 
without  respect  to  the  opinions  of  others. 
In  other  words,  the  Ixlanchus  have  at- 
tempted, in  view  of  the  approaching 
struggle,  to  hoodwink  the  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  buttress  their  own 
power  by  an  unwarrantable  and  unpar- 
donable appeal  to  the  doctrines  of  Con- 
fucius, whom  they  previously  deified,  in 
order  to  invest  him  with  the  necessary 
authority. 

The  appeal  to  the  people  was  just  as 
emphatic,  tho  the  argument  was  utterly 
different.  It  amounted  to  this:  How  are 
the  Manchus,  a  barbarian  and  uncul- 
tured race,  able  to  transform  Confuciu.s 
into  a  god?  He  was  a  clear-headed 
philosopher,  but  there  were  others  like 
liim.  Lotsz  and  ]\lihtsz  were  his  con- 
temporaries. He  was  a  great  ethical 
teacher,  who  worked  hard  to  amplify  and 
unify  the  learning  of  his  day,  and  make 
it  more  easy  of  access  to  the  people. 
Some  of  his  teachings  are  out  of  date ; 
some  do  not  cover  the  ground  that  must 
be  covered  today,  if  the  Chinese  are  to 
hold  their  own  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  atti- 
tude assumed  by  the  advanced  section  of 
the  native  press  is  precisely  that  main- 
tained by  all  fair-minded  and  intelligent 
missionaries  in  China.  They  have  come 
to  see  and  frankly  admit  that  he  was  a 
great  ethical  teacher,  wonderful,  indeed, 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  because  hi' 
was  not  consciously  endowed  with  any 
supernatural  gift.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
failed  in  some  very  important  ]joints.  IL 
apparently  was  quite  indifferent  to  the 
claims  of  the  people ;  he  never  seemed 
to  recognize  the  sacred  heritage  of  iiidi 
viduality;  he  would  have  scorned  the 
doctrine  of  the  ef|uality  of  the  sexes  ;  in 
fart,  there  are  many  matters  he  left  nn 
Ifiuched. 

I'nt  the  pr)int  to  lie  noticfd  is  the  fierce 
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wiislauglit  lit  llic  press,  because  llie  e<l 
iturs  prufcbs  to  see  in  all  this  an  attempt 
iw  ^iill  the  people  by  inventing  Lunt'ucius 
witli  a  lucieli  iciuiis  divinity,  wliicli  he 
himself  distmctly  Uisjalluvved,  and  lur 
which  there  is  nut  even  a  shadow  of  evi- 
dence, simply  to  support  themselves  in 
tlieir  autocratic  power,  in  the  hoi)e,  and 
with  the  definite  purpose  that  thereby 
they  will  be  able  to  thwart  a  revolution, 
or  at  least  make  it  more  difhcult,  because 
it  will  ajjpear  to  be  a  contravention  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  sage,  who  is  divine, 
and  whose  dictum  is  therefore  final. 

We  have  touched  up<jn  s(jme  of  the 
facts  which  confront  us,  which  any  can- 
did observer  must  admit  are  ominous. 
'1  hey  cannot  for  a  moment  be  swept 
aside  as  unimportant,  and  without  sug- 
gestiveness. 

( )n  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  good  deal 
t(j  be  said  in  support  of  the  contention 
that  a  successful  revolution  is  impossible, 
and  if  one  were  attempted  it  would  be 
abortive.  One  of  tiie  must  obvious  and 
often  referred  to  ch'iracteri sties  of  thj 
(.  hinese  is  their  apparent  inability  to 
trust  one  another.  This  lack  of 
trustwt)rthiness  undermines  all  successful 
attempts  at  organization,  for  those  whose 
instincts  and  personal  training  are  as 
susi^icious  vi  their  fellows  as  a  l)ir(l  is  of 
a  cat,  will  hesitate  to  place  their  fortunes 
and  their  lives  in  jeopardy.  In  a  rush 
and  with  a  shout,  in  the  midst  of  any 
outbreak,  where  no  organization  lias  been 
necessary,  the  Chinese,  like  any  other 
crowd,  will  follow  one  another  and  will 
act  together.  In  mutual  trust,  which  is 
essential  to  effective  organization,  they 
are  markedly  lacking,  and  we  ourselves 
can  recall  at  least  one  instance,  where  an 
attempt  at  a  local  revolution  in  Canton 
failed  from  this  cause. 

China  covers  a  vast  area,  and  its  popu- 
lation is  an  immense  conglomeration. 
Communication,  therefore,  between  the 
(lifYeient  parts  is  difificult,  and  not  always 
reliable.  Moreover,  the  people  of  the 
South  are  foreigners  and  aliens  to  the 
residents  of  the  North.  There  is.  there- 
fore, no  possible  means  of  organizing  a 
movement  that  shall  enmesh  the  whole 
of  China,  or  which  shall  even  embrace 
the  larger  and  more  i^nportant  cities. 
There  have  been  manv  in^t'inre^  of  local 
uprisings  of  considerable  magnitude,  bin 


the  excitement,  and  even  interest,  have 
been  confined  to  tlu'  di.s(|uieted  areas, 
while  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  have 
neither  s(jught  to  disccjver  the  facts  oi 
the  uprising,  nor  have  lliey  shown  much 
interest  in  the  issues. 

1  he  jealous  w^atchfulness  of  the  au- 
thorities in  regard  ttj  the  inip(jrtation  of 
weap(jns  makes  it  difficult  for  arms  and 
annnunition  in  large  quantities  to  fmd 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  dissatisfied 
l)crsons.  It  is  true,  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion are  smuggled  into  the  country,  and 
the  bands  of  robbers  which  infest  the 
south  of  China  are  always  well  armed, 
both  with  rides  and  revolvers,  ihit  what 
are  these  among  so  many?  The  days 
are  past,  as  in  the  Tai  i'ing  rebellion, 
when  civilians,  armed  with  swords  and 
scythes,  could  meet  and  cut  down  dispii- 
ited  soldiers,  who  were  armed  with 
weapons  as  crude  as  their  own. 

These  difficulties,  however,  might  be 
met  and  overcome  by  resolute  men. 
There  yet  remains  the  one  obstacle  that 
is  colossal.  The  garrison>  are  still  com- 
posed of  Mancliu  soldiers,  who  get  their 
rice  directly  from  the  hjuperor,  and 
whose  duty  it  is  tu  swagger  over  the 
Chinese  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  stamp  out  any  kindling  political  tire. 
What  the  llritish  regiments  and  batteries 
are  in  India  the  Manchu  garrisons  are  in 
China. 

In  summing  up  the  situation,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  much  irritated  unrest  ])revails, 
and  that  many  aggressive  forces,  whose 
tendency  is  to  disintegrate,  are  at  work 
in  the  country  ;  that  burdens  have  been 
saddled  upon  the  people  during  the  last 
five  years  wdiich  arc  well  nigh  unbear- 
able; that  millions  of  the  more  intelligent 
and  better  educated  of  the  people  would 
clap  their  hands  for  joy  if  they  saw  the 
I\Ianchus  retreating;  that  the  native  press 
is  bitterly  anti-dynastic,  even  confessedly 
revolutionistic.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  successftil 
revolution  are  apparently  insurmount- 
able, and  we  think  that  China  will  drag 
on  longer  yet,  in  the  old,  blundering  and 
lumbering  way.  until  she  once  more 
comes  into  political  conflict  with  Japan 
about  Man.churia.  which  may  furnish  the 
opportu'iity  for  which  many  wait. 

HoNGKoNo.   China. 


England's  Governing  Group 

Political  parties  in  England  date 
back  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  They 
were  inevitable  after  the  Reformation 
and  the  changes  wrought  by  it  in  Eng- 
lish life.  Since  the  Revolution  of  1688 
Government  has  been  thru  political  par- 
ties;  and  since  about  1736  members  of 
political  parties  have  been  seated  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  Speaker's  Chair  in 
the  House  of  Commons  much  as  they  are 
today.  Old  as  political  parties  are,  never 
until  The  Party  System*  was  published. 
was  there  a  critical  examination  of  the 
working  of  the  party  system — certainly 
not  by  a  man.  who  like  Mr.  Belloc.  havl 
been  for  some  years  of  the  House  of 
Comm.ons.  Messrs.  Belloc  and  Chester- 
ton have  written  with  much  freedom  anrl 
with  no  sparing  of  individuals  or  of  in- 
stitutions. Their  book  has  aroused  more 
comment  in  England — adverse  and  other- 
wise— than  any  book  on  contemporary 
English  politics  since  the  publication  in 
1885  of  the  "Radical  Programme,"  a 
book  on  which  Chamberlain,  then  the 
hope  of  all  progressive  liberalism,  be- 
stowed his  sanction  and  his  blessing. 

The  commotion  to  which  the  Belloc 
and  Chesterton  book  has  given  rise  is 
due  to  quite  different  causes  than  the 
commotion  which  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  Chamberlain's  famous  unauthor- 
ized program.  That  bonk  was  issued  in 
July.  1885,  six  months  before  Clarlstonc 
'surprised  the  country  anrl  bewildered  his 
following  in  the  House  of  Commons  b\ 
his  sudden  conversion  to  Home  Rule: 
and  it  was  to  the  Whigs  and  moderate 
f.ihjcrals.  nervous  as  tr)  what  would  he 
the  course  of  the  Eibcral  party  after  the 
then  recent  extension  of  the  Par- 
liamentary franchise,  that  Chamber- 
Iain's  new  program  was  flisturbing.  The 
BHloc  and  r'hc^tcrtrm  bfK)k  is  an  ntlack 
on  both  political  parties — disturljing  to 
%omt  extent  to  the  Conservatives,  bit 
mtich   more   disturbing   to  the   Liberals. 

•Tire,   r*»Tr    Sv»t-M.      Hv    Ihlnirr    Rellnr  nnri   Cecil 
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because  the  burden  of  it  is  that  there  is 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement 
between  the  leaders  of  both  parties  that 
democratic  progress  shall  be  measured 
slow.  The  contention  of  the  authors  is 
that  the  struggles  between  the  two  par- 
ties in  the  House  of  Commons  and  on 
the  platform  in  the  constituencies  are 
really  sham  battles,  and  that  the 
leaders  of  both  parties  who  arc 
socially  closely  connected  and  have  per- 
sona! ends  in  common,  work  the  party 
system  very  largely  in  the  interest  of 
what  Belloc  and  Chesterton  describe  as 
the  "governing  group."  Cobden  and 
Bright  in  the  era  when  the  \\'hig"  gov- 
erning families  dominated  all  Liberal 
Cabinets  and  determined  the  policies  of 
the  Liberal  party,  long-  sought  in 
speeches  and  letters  to  persuade  England 
that  this  was  the  case.  There  is  some 
confirmation  for  this  theory  and  its  ap- 
plication during  the  crises  with  the  Lords 
over  the  rejection  of  the  Franchise  bill 
of  1884  in  Elliot's  recently  published 
biography  of  Goschen.  The  veto  confer- 
ence of  last  year  also  confirms  much  of 
what  Belloc  and  Chesterton  assert.  So 
do  the  recent  revelations  in  the  Educa- 
tion Department  at  Whitehall,  and  the 
difficulties  which  Loreburn,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  has  created  in  connection 
with  the  appointment  of  magistrates  :  and 
it  is  because  there  is  much  truth,  as  well 
as  some  exaggeration,  and  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle distortion,  that  The  Party  System 
has  aroused  so  much  attention  in  T'.ng- 
land. 

Concerning  one  part  of  the  book — that 
which  describes  the  financing  of  the  two 
great  p<^)litical  parties  anrl  the  sale  of 
baronetcies  and  i)eerages — there  has 
been  no  controversv,  and  there  could  be 
none.  All  the  conditions  described  have 
long  been  notorious,  especially  those 
under  which  men  who  have  made  greU 
fortunes  in  the  brewing  business,  in 
newspaper  publicatif)n.  in  mining,  in 
iiiantifactining.  or  in  ocean  transport, 
buy  their  way  intf)  the  House  of  Lords 
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aiul  iiitt>  the  lallk^  ol  tlit-  ^^(jverniii;^  ;m<l 
Nocially  powerful  classes.  Liberals  <|iiite 
as  imich  as  (  niiservati^rs  are  in  these 
>t>i(li(l  deals.  I'.acli  patt\  lias  always  in 
its  following  men  who  l)\  these  niethoils 
are  en  route  to  the  llt)nse  of  Lords. 
These  rtiads  are  all  well  trodden.  Men 
who  have  made  money  in  manutactur 
ing  or  commerce  have  been  traveling 
them  since  the  time  of  the  younger  Pitt 
— since  the  days  when  big  fortunes  first 
became  possible  in  Knglish  trade  and 
manufacturing.  Newspapers  not  ham- 
pered by  their  relations  with  either  party 
liave  sometimes  calletl  attention  to  these 
routes;  but  this  is  the  first  tinie  that  stu- 
tlents  of  cor.tenii)orary  English  politics 
have  called  attention  in  a  book  to  this 
particular  method  by  which  democracy  is 
systematical!}  undermined  and  weakened 
1)\  successive  Liberal  Governments. 


Three  Stories  of  English    Life 

We  have  much  to  say  these  days  about 
the  great  American  or  the  great  Eng- 
lish, or  the  great  some  other  novel. 
Every  time  a  little  mustard  seed  author 
gets  a  story  accepted,  he  fixes  his  ambi- 
tion upon  some  such  performance  as  his 
ultituate  goal.  .\nd  it  is  about  as  sen- 
sible as  the  mother's  expectation  that  her 
little  puny  boy  bab\  will  be  President  of 
the.  United  States.  Compared  with  the 
narrowest  life  the  greatest  novel  is  a 
small,  limited,  eclect  affair.  Only  life  is 
great,  and  the  strongest,  most  compre- 
liensive  interpretation  of  it  in  a  book  is 
merely  a  little  tluodecimal  tale,  with  a 
tadpole  significance.  John  Masefield's 
new  noveP  is  an  illustration  of  this  false 
ambition.  There  is  too  much  in  it  for  a 
story  and  not  nearly  enough  in  it  for  the 
scope  of  life  it  pretends  to  include.  Tt 
is  an  effort  tn  interpret  various  i)liascs 
of  existence  at  the  i)resent  time  in  ICng- 
land.  It  contains  a  treatise  upon  science, 
politics,  woman  sutTrage.  society,  love, 
religion — all  considered  both  froiu  the 
psychic  and  pathological  point  of  view 
and  illustrated  b\-  certain  men  and 
w(^men.  chosen  by  the  author  for  this 
jiurpose.  Any  person,  however  illiterate 
in   these   matters,    if  he   can   take   it   in, 

•The  Street  of  Today.      Bv  John   MasefieUI.      New 
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will  ti'id  when  he  linishes  the  volume 
that  he  has  a  conversational  knowledge 
of  all  luigiish  lil\',  art,  science,  literature, 
politics — every  tlung  from  lady-love  to 
the  poor  cow.  And  enough  epigrams 
to  -.Ume  like  an  intellectual  lirelly,  hind 
l)art  before,  in  any  conversation.  Hut 
when  it  comes  down  to  the  author's  nub- 
bin moral,  the  tale  teaches  this  one  thing, 
that  the  cidtivati(jn  and  refineiuents  of 
modern  civilization  have  "made  some- 
ihing  that  cannot  be  used" — naiuely  the 
exfpiisite.  woman,  who  knows  how  to 
dress  beautifully,  pour  tea  gracefully, 
and  inspire  adoration  by  the  texture  of 
her  skin,  the  clearness  of  her  complexion 
and  the  general  charm  of  her  person,  but 
who  cannot  bear  to  live  long  with  the 
same  man.  incidentally,  you  may  infer 
from  the  failure  of  the  hero's  efforts  to 
reform  certain  abuses  in  English  life 
that  it  is  not  designed  by  God  that  any 
mere  man  shall  reform  the  world.  How- 
ever, any  sensible  person  who  stops  to 
think  and  observe  would  know  this  with- 
out reading  so  long  a  story.  But  from 
all  this  let  no  one  infer  that  the  Street 
"f  Today  is  a  dull  book.  It  is  as  bright 
as  a  printed  constellation  of  the  seven 
-lars  on  a  dark  night.  The  only  trouble 
about  it  is  the  "dark  night."  The  au- 
thor's mind  leads  somewhat  into  the 
futility  of  darkness  rather  than  toward 
the  dawn  of  better  hopes. 

The  implication  of  the  title  of  J.  D. 
lieresford's  novel-  is  that  there  will  be 
a  second  volume.  This  is  further  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  the  present  volume 
ends  abruptly.  Just  as  the  reader  con- 
cluded that  the  unfortunate  hero,  be- 
tra\ed  and  abandoned  both  by  his  wife 
and  his  affinity,  is  about  to  commit  sui- 
cide by  casting  himself  into  the  sea,  the 
fellow  sits  down,  thinks  it  over  and  de- 
cides he  will  begin  all  over  again  as  a 
w  riter '  His  trials  as  a  child  who  can- 
not use  his  legs,  as  a  young  man  who 
fails  both  as  an  architect,  as  a  lover,  as 
a  husband  and  as  an  affinity  make  up  the 
incidents  of  this  first  volume.  And  if  he 
cannot  do  an\-  better  in  the  second  vol- 
mne  every  reader  will  conclude  that  the 
author  made  a  mistake  in  not  permitting 
him  to  drown  himself  as  he  seemed  in- 
clined to  do  in  this  last  paragrai)h  oi  the 

-riiE   Early    History   of  Jacob   .*^tahu      Bv   J.    D. 
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last  chapter.  Still,  there  is  hope  for 
him  in  the  second  volume.  We  have  all 
ohserved  that  persons  who  have  failed 
ignominiously  as  writers  make  the  most 
successful  editors,  and  persons  who  make 
a  poor  tragic,  neurasthentic  business  of 
living,  often  succeed  wonderfully  as  au- 
thors of  heroic  and  erotic  fiction. 

There  are  women  in  society  who  cor- 
respond to  the  anise  seed  bag  which  in 
England  is  sometimes  dragged  over  the 
country  by  a  horseman,  leaving  the  scent 
like  that  of  a  fox.  The  diversion  con- 
sists in  riding  to  hounds  following  the 
artificial  scent.  It  is  great  sport.  Onl\ 
you  do  not  get  the  brush  at  the  end  of 
the  trail.  Milady  Anise  Seed  provides  the 
same  diversion  over  and  over  for  any 
man  who  is  inclined  to  chase  her — only 
he  does  not  get  the  lady.  Maybe  he  finds 
her  sitting  in  a  convent  window,  or  in 
her  husband's  arms  at  the  end  of  the 
trail.  Not  because  she  is  repentant  or 
good,  you  understand,  but  for  the  time 
being  she  is  tired  of  that  particular 
chase.  She  is  a  favorite  character  in  fic- 
tion and  the  only  distinction  about  Mrs. 
Belloc-Eowndes's  new  novel'  is  that  the- 
husband  of  Athena,  the  anise  seed  ladv 
of  the  story,  wrings  her  neck,  figurative- 
ly speaking,  during  the  chase,  when  she 
happens  to  stop  long  enough  between 
performances  to  give  him  the  opportun- 
ity— actually  murders  her  with  a  kind  of 
smiling  cold-bloodedness  which  is  not 
admirable,  but  effective.  As  for  Jane- 
Oglander,  the  real  heroine  of  the  story, 
she  merely  takes  what  is  left  of  the  ex- 
hausted and  disappointefl  man  who  did 
the  chasing.  ^)ne  cannot  help  observin.r 
that  in  each  of  these  stories,  the  good 
woman  gets  every  time  only  what  is  left 
of  the  hero  after  the  bad  one  has  eluded, 
degraded  or  discarded  him.  The  f(ues- 
tion  arises,  of  course,  ^vhether  this  de- 
nouement is  true  to  actual  (•xi)erience  in 
life.  And  if  it  is  true,  what  ought  to  bf 
done  a.\>f)\\t  it?  There  seems  to  be  no 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  ladv  anise 
seeds  and  no  known  method  of  keeping 
men  from  mistaking,'  them  for  the  genu- 
ine anrl  desirable  fox-femim'ne.  Shall 
we  recommend  goofl  wouun  tfj  cultivate 
m''>re  of  the  fox  fra{:france  in  character  ' 
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Queed — A  Novel.     By  Henry  Sydnor    llarri 
son.         With    a    Frontispiece    by     K.     M. 
Croshv.        Boston ;    llougliton    Mifflin    Co. 
$i.35-" 
Mr.   Henry   Sydnor  Harrison  springs 
at  once,  in  his  first  novel,  into  the  front 
rank  of  the  new  generation  of  realistic 
fictionists.     With  a  training  in  journal- 
ism which  lops  off  the  exuberant  foliage 
of  the  tree  of  life  until  it  becomes  no 
longer  the  tree  of  a  sun-loving  dream- 
life,    waiting   for   blossoms,   but    one   in 
full  and  abundant  fruit,  with  the  color 
and  tang  of  October,  he  offers  us  a  new 
hero  and  heroine  of  admirable  stuff',  and 
half  a  dozen  other  persons  falling  short 
of  the  heroic  quality,  but  quite  worthy 
the  pains  he  has  taken  to  differentiate  the 
hard-and-fast  sort  from  him  of  the  loose 
joints  and  incessant  cigaret.     The  ideals, 
the   surroundings,    the    coloring,    belong 
wholly  to  modern  conditions.    The  scene 
is  set  in  the  Middle  East,  a  little  south 
of  the  line  of  harsh  action  in  the  Civil 
War    period.      The    atmospheric    l)ack- 
ground  belongs   to   the   second   or   third 
stage  bf  reconstruction.     It  is  the  cue  of 
the  writer  to  mollify  the  harshness  of  the 
first  period,  to  fix  from  a  new  point  of 
view  a  more  hopeful  definition  of  loyalty 
to  national  ideals,  and,  in  close  connec- 
tion with  this,  to  indicate  the  turning  of 
a  new  leaf  in  the  story  of  the  social  and 
moral  development  of  the  reconstructed 
South.     PIvolutionary  sociology,  with  al- 
truism in  the  far  distance,  gives  way  to 
the  evolutionary  principle  at  work  in  the 
individual  as  he  finds  himself  set  down 
in  modern  life.    The  early  Queed  is  typi- 
cal   of    the    theoretical    individualism    so 
rampant  in  the  idle  but  earnest  ycjuth  ol" 
the  clay.     He  needs,  in  the  view  of  ilie 
author,  to  be  turned  down  and  spanked 
by  some  ecjually  earnest  and  more  prac- 
tical   type   of    evoluti(ji>isl.      (Jueed    gets 
this    preliminary    impulse    and    develops 
rapi'lly — almost  tcjo  rapidly,  considering 
that  his  lines  are  not  the  lines  <;f  least 
resistance.     He  moves  on  to  an  ultimate 
heroism  that  will  connnend  itself  to  any 
reacler   worth   considering.      Heredity   in 
this  human  struggle  gets  a  bad  eye;  but 
when  did  heredity  ever  get  itself  so  stat- 
ed that  it  clid  not  cleserve  a  bad  eye?     In 
the-  chemistry  oi  life  there  is  material  for 
nnexpedecl   reactions.      In   the   direction 
c»f  some  of  these  .Mr    Harrison  turns  the 
l)ark   enc]   of   hi^   '|nill,   ;uid    Ids   it    j.;o   ,il 
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thai.  1  litre  is  ill  tlic  btoi)  a  new  ilcmuc- 
lac)  which  ratlier  surprises  one  who 
thinks  ul"  the  conditions  of  democracy  in 
tlie  old  South,  lint  the  author  wastds 
little  time  in  explaining  the  method  of 
exchange  by  which  the  old  has  become 
new.  A  less  clever  writer  would  have 
given  many  pages  to  the  effort.  Some 
hundreds  of  years  have  in  luntjpe  been 
given  to  the  making  ui  the  exchange, 
and  the  machinery  still  hitches.  It  is  a 
good  exchange,  and  it  is  a  hojieful 
thought  for  American  life  that  only  a 
few  old  ladies,  like  Mrs.  Weymouth,  un- 
tlinchingly  oppose  it.  The  book  is  on  a 
high  level  in  its  ideals,  in  its  broad  philo- 
sophic treatment,  in  its  hopefulness.  The 
writer  has  perfect  command  of  all  the 
resources  of  his  art.  The  story  is  con- 
densed, rapid,  full  of  mental  and  moral 
incident.  It  shoidd  engage  the  reader 
who  runs,  excite  something  more  than  a 
languid  interest  in  the  lady  on  the 
lounge,  while  it  yields  to  the  urgency  of 
the  many  schools  of  philanthropic  activ- 
ities that  have  left  the  camp  meeting 
methods. of  the  last  century  and  are  find- 
ing a  creed  whose  articles  all  relate  to  a 
field  of  earnest  operations  this  side  of 
the  Dark  River. 

,♦« 

The  Coming  Religion.  By  Charles  F.  Dole, 
author  of  "The  !a!iic:-  of  Progress."  etc. 
Boston:  Small,  .Maynard  &  Co.     $r. 

So  many  varieties  of  the  "religion  of 
the  future"  have  been  proposed,  and  so 
much  criticism  has  been  aroused,  that 
the  unsophisticated  might  well  conclude 
that  it  were  better  to  practise  the  reli- 
gion he  already  professed  than  fly  to 
others  that  he  knew  not  of.  We  learn 
with  some  feeling  of  reassurance,  there- 
fore, from  Mr.  Dole,  who  has  always  a 
worthy  message  for  his  readers,  that 
"the  coming  religion"  is  not  to  be  ver\ 
different  from  that  of  the  past.  Xo  vital 
element  that  has  been  evolved  in  man's 
struggle  for  righteousness  and  search 
for  the  infinite  will  be  lost.  Rooted  in  a 
great  historical  background,  the  coming 
religion  will  not  despise  its  humble  be- 
ginnings, but  find  even  in  the  crudest 
superstitions  evidences  of  progress 
toward  the  light.  Mr.  Dole  believes  the 
new  religion  will  be  more  democratic, 
more  rational  and  ethical.  It  will  de- 
mand full  allegiance  to  tone's  confidence, 


in  it  willing  sacrifice  will  be  the  law  (jf 
lile,  and  even  llie  "precious  kerner  in 
the  old  dogma  of  the  atonement  will  be 
(^reserved  and  ajipreciated.  In  a  word, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  "the  coming 
religion"  will  be  that  of  the  prophets,  of 
Jesus,  and  of  Paul,  the  religion  of  right- 
eousness and  g(jod  will  exi)rest  in  a 
purified  and  stronger  Church.  Mr.  Dole 
even  hints  that  we  may  look  for  the 
persistence  of  the  leadership  of  Jesus  as 
the  "type  of  reality,  devotion,  good  will, 
whom  we  all  love  and  admire."  The 
whole  subject  is  nobly  conceived  and 
worthily  set  forth,  h'very  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  reader  will  find  in  tlie  book 
religious  inspiration,  and  those  in  intel- 
lectual perplexity  may  here  with  assur- 
ance seek  for  help. 


Eve's  Second  Husband.  By  Corra  Harris. 
I'hiladelphia :  ilcnry  .\Itcmiis  Company. 
$1.50. 

lii'c's  Second  Husband  is  a  study  in 
the  psychology  of  married  life.  The  first 
Eve  in  history  "managed  her  husband," 
and  many  of  her  daughters  have  fol- 
lowed in  her  primitive  footsteps.  i*rob- 
ably  the  Cave  Woman  had  methods  of 
cajoling  her  surly  mate !  The  Eve  of 
Mrs.  Harris's  story  is,  we  are  told, 
"placid,  like  the  earth ;  one  of  those 
great,  peaceful  women  who  have  no 
brains,  and  who  balance  the  world  in  its 
orbit."  Her  placidity  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  she  docs  not  in  the  least  resent 
being  told  she  has  no  brains  by  the  bril- 
liant Adam  who  happens  to  be  proposing 
to  her  at  the  time.  Most  women  would 
resent  it,  and  it  is  not  true  of  Eve.  She 
has  very  good  brains  of  her  own,  altho 
with  a  queer  intriguing  twist  in  them 
when  it  comes  to  managing  her  husband. 
That  is.  her  second  husband ;  the  first 
managed  himself  so  well,  with  such  aus- 
terity, that  he  has  become  to  his  widow 
"Mr.  Bailey's  remains"  at  the  end  of  the 
first  chapter.  Mr.  Bailey  is  only  a  pref- 
ace to  the  story  of  her  life.  The  young 
politician,  Adam  West,  whom  Eve  ac- 
cepts in  their  first  conversation,  is  the 
only  husband  that  counts.  He  not  only 
drinks,  but  gets  driuik  :  he  is  not  a  faith- 
fid  husband  ;  he  is  not  a  great  man,  but 
merely  a  brilliant  and  fascinating  one. 
extremely  clever,   in   n>i  |\'irticular   more 
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ihaii  in  his  adroitness  in  getting  around 
his  wife's  puritanical  preferences  for  a 
sober  and  virtuous  Adam.  She  loves 
him  too  dearly  to  forgive  him. 

"A  wife  never  forgives  her  husband  any- 
thing. It  is  neither  moral  nor  decent  to  do 
so.  Later  I  discovered  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  permit  one  s  husband  to  place  one  on  a 
pedestal.  He  does  not  suspect  such  a  thing, 
of  course,  but  this  is  one  way  he  has  of  con- 
fining his  wife.  She  is  a  lonesome  little 
stool  divinity  fastened  there  by  her  virtues, 
while  he  goes  his  way  with  fewer  and  has  a 
better  time.  .  .  .  One  of  the  things  I  have 
learned  is  that  it  is  best  for  a  woman  to  stay 
doun  in  the  dust  of  the  road  with  her  hus- 
band, no  matter  how  pluperfect  she  is,  and 
to  hike  along  with  him,  no  matter  how  im- 
perfect he  is.  Women  were  not  made  for 
pedestal  praise.  And  men  were  not  made  for 
us  to  be  divorced  from  them,  either  by  our 
superior  characters  or  by  the  courts.  It  is 
our  duty  to  keep  v.edded  to  them." 

Such  is  Mrs.  Harris's  theory  of  married 
life,  set  out  in  the  adorned  prose  we  have 
learned  to  expect  from  the  author  of  the 
■"Circuit  Rider's  Wife."  A  hundred 
happy  phrases  come  to  mind,  like :  '"The 
versatile  sincerity"  of  the  politician  ;  the 
"maternal  trance"  of  the  good  woman  ; 
the  "doggerel  femininity"  of  the  evil 
woman:  there  is  nothing  Mrs.  Harris 
touches  that  is  not  illuminated  in-  her 
gift  for  epithet. 

French  Men,  Women  and  Books.  By  M. 
Betham-I>lwards.  Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  Co.     $2.50. 

Miss  Hetham-Edwards  gives  to  her 
latest  volume  this  sub-title  :  "A  Series  of 
Xineteenth-Century  Studies."  Some  of 
the  papers  gathered  together  here  are 
really  no  more  than  fairly  well-written 
reviews  of  recent  books ;  here-  belong  the 
chapters  on  the  rather  dreary  love  story 
of  Halzac  and  Madame  Hanska ;  the  ac- 
couut  of  liarbey  d'Aurcvilly  and  his  pub- 
lisher Trebutien  ;  "An  .\nglo-|"rcnch  Ro- 
mance: Mary  Clarke  anfl  (  laude  b'au- 
riel";  the  essays  on  MM.  Keynaud, 
Hoyslcve,  I'ordcaux.  Margticritte,  Dcs- 
molins,  Joseph  Reinach  anfl  others.  The 
chapter  on  "A  Tyj^ical  Artisan  and  the 
I'coplc's  Cnivcrsitics"  afTorrls  informa- 
ti'^'H  of  a  movement  about  which  little  is 
known  outside  of  France,  however ;  and 
the  opening  chapter,  "French  Domestic 
T'oetry,"  in  valuable  cnfMigb  to  make  u- 
welrfjme  the  wbob-  volume,  regardless  of 
all  the  interesting  pages  which  complete 


it.  French  classic  verse  is  known  to 
Fnglish  and  American  readers  either 
directly  or  thru  criticism  ;  b'rench  roman- 
ticism is  also  well  known  ;  but  the  exist- 
ence of  a  body  of  modern  verse  distin- 
guislied  by  a  "uniformly  wholesome  and 
bracing  attitude  toward  existence,  its 
joys,  sorrows  and  limitations,"  has 
scarcely  been  suspected.  In  this  depart- 
ment of  French  poetry,  "toil  is  nobly 
apostrophized."  and  the  very  existence 
of  such  poetry  "is  also  a  corrective  of 
insular  prejudices,  revealing  the  homely, 
hoine-loving  aspect  of  French  life,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  family  circle."  Miss 
Betham-Edwards  not  only  discusses  this 
literature,  btit  also  oilers  some  highly 
respectable  translations  of  some  of  the 
verse  under  discussion.  And  in  writing 
of  "The  New  Fiction"  she  records  an 
anecdote  that  is  singularly  apposite : 

'■'"Home  Life  in  France"?'  asked  an  un- 
tra\c!ed  English  woman,  taking  up  a  work 
tints  entitled  [a  work  l)y  Miss  Betham-Ed- 
wards herself,  we  may  add]  ;  'have  the  l'"roiirli 
really  any  home  life?'" 

'J'hat  the  French  have  indeed  that  life — 
that  it  is  a  deep  and  ]:)Otent  and  on  the 
whole  very  charming  life — is  one  "f  tlic 
facts  that  the  author  of  frcucli  Men. 
U'oiiicu  and  Books  would  make  known 
to  us.  And  her  volume  would  be  worth 
while,  if  it  suggested  no  more  novel 
IKjint  of  view.  One  may  call  in  question 
s<jme  of  her  enthusiasms — notal)ly  her 
praise  of  Balzac's  "Lettres  a  I'P^tran 
gcre"  and  her  characterization  of  the 
same  novelist  as  "a  charming  table- 
talker  and  story-teller" — but  one  takes 
pleasure  in  her  writings  all  the  same,  in 
spite  of  their  failings,  their  occasional 
barbarism  and  slips  of  the  pen;  as  where 
I5alzac's  lady  is  referred  to  as  "Mon- 
sieur" fie  TTanska. 

M 

Cuba.  I'.y  Irene  A,  Wriglil.  512  pages. 
Illustrated.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan   Co.      $2.50 

Ten  years'  continuous  residence  in  tin 
island  entitles  the  authfjr  of  Culm  In  a 
res])ectful  hearing,  altluj  she  insists  <»n 
having  her  statements  considered  as  her 
personal  <jj)inion  r)nly.  h'or  four  years 
at  a  time  she  traveled  hither  and  yon 
tbiM  the  various  provinces  on  work  en- 
tailed by  coimection  with  local  p'lpers. 
and   later  by  an  appointment   as   special 
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aj^ciii  ui  IJK-  C  ul);iii  Dcparliiuiii  (j|  Agri- 
cultiirt*.  liiiallv  ^lu•  editrd  a  iiunitlil) 
piildifalK'ii  (k'vutt'd  to  llic  agiKultiiral 
and  iiuliisirial  aspects  of  Cuban  life. 
VV^e  are  thus  spared  tlie  "careless-ini- 
pressions-of-travel"  t\pe  ot  rtuiiirks. 
Hut  the  "iiupressious,"  however  careful, 
are  toij  many;  insignificant  villae^es 
of  the  interior  are  described  with  a  faith 
fulness  of  detail  which  to  the  thousands 
who  have  never  visited  and  will  never 
visit  Cuba  appear  very  supertluous.  Sev- 
eral chapters,  however,  emerge  above 
that  ocean  of  landscapes,  seasca|)es  anrl 
other  pen  jiictures.  "Home  IJfc,"  "l<^or- 
eigners  in  Cuba,"  "Cuba  Libre,"  "Want 
ed :  A  Market,"  contain  very  remarkable 
pages.  The  author  shows  herself  very 
sceptical  as  to  the  future  of  the  island 
unless  very  great  changes  occur.  The 
land  problem  must  be  solved  in  Cuba  be- 
fore any  progress  can  be  made. 

"On  uiKleveloped  tracts  there  has  never  been 
any  taxation  :  to  this  day  owners  can  well  af- 
ford to  let  sqnare  miles  of  countryside  lie 
idle,  refusing  to  cultivate  it  tiienisclves  or  to 
allow  others  to  do  so.  But  tjic  moment  they, 
or  tenants,,  begin  to  develop  land,  it  acquires 
a  rental  value,  and  on  this  there  is  taxation 
(4  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  rural  and  8  per  rent. 
in  the  case  of  urban  property,  per  amuun,  .^0 
per  cent,  of  which  the  nuuncipality  which 
levies  it  turns  over  to  the  province  within 
which  the  real  estate  is  situated).  In,  effect 
the  (iovcrniucnt  penalizes  the  owner,  and, 
tinii  him,  the  renter,  for  the  serious  misde- 
meanor  of    industry." 

The  next  problem  to  be  solved  i.s  the  fis- 
cal problem.  The  burden  of  taxation 
bears  more  heavily  on  the  individual  in 
Cuba  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

"Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  administration's 
total  income  is  obtained  there  by  way  of  du- 
ties on  goods  imported.  According  to  the 
latest  official  report  of  the  Cuban  treasurer 
the  total  of  collections  during  those  twelve 
months  was  $24,70^,966.07.  This  means  that 
(dividing  that  amount  by  2,04<S,98o.  Cuba's 
population  at  the  time,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  T907-lQaS")  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  country  contril)uted  $rj.io  towards 
this  Government's  support  in  that  period  un 
der  the  one  single  iieading  of  customs  receipts. 
This  is  the  world's  record,  for,  comparing  it 
with  those  of  'high  protection'  countries  else- 
where, it  shows  up  as  follows:  .Austria,  $.51; 
Germany,  $1.22;  Italy,  $1.72:  hVance,  ^2.22: 
United  States.  $3.55.  and  Cuba.  $12.10." 

The  creation  overnight  of  a  Cuban  re- 
l)ublic  the  author  thinks  was  a  great 
mistake,  pregnant  with  unpleasant  con- 
sequences for  the  United  States. 


".\l  Roosevelt's  cunimand  UK'I  h>  the  will 
111  a  non-existent  Cuban  people)  the  Cuban  re- 
public arose  in  a  night,  on  soil  owned  by  oth- 
ers than  its  electors,  swarming  with  a  bu- 
leaucracy  the^e  foreigners  and  producing  Cu- 
bans have  had  to  support  ever  since.  There 
it  stands  tottering;  when  linally  it  collapses' 
to  its  ine\ilal)le  destruction  let  Americans  on 
liearmg  the  crash  recall  distinctly  that  this 
republic  is  not  a  creature  of  Cubans — it  was 
ueitiier  fashioned  by  them  nor  by  them  up- 
held—but, on  the  contrary,  it  is  of  all-Amer- 
ican  manufacture.  Americans  built  it.  Amer- 
icans set  it  up  again  when  once  it  fell  flat. 
.American  inlluence  is  all  that  sustains  it  to 
this  moment.  If  they  discover  anything  to 
criticise  in  it,  or  its  failure,  let  Americans  re- 
mendjer  in  so  criticising  that  they  are  dealing 
with  the  work  of  their  own  hands." 


George  Thome.       By      Norval     Richardson. 
Boston:   L.  C.   Page  &  Co.      $1.25. 

This  Story  of  an  impersonation  has  a 
dramatic  quality,  and  the  pathos  of  a 
iiiuther's  love  and  long  waiting  for  the 
return  of  her  child,  kidnapped  twenty 
years  before  the  opening  of  the  story, 
lifts  the  novel  above  melodrama.  The 
\oting  man  who  impersonates  the  lost 
son  wins  the  reader's  symi)athy  against 
his  conscience ;  we  cannot  ai)i)r{)ve  of  his 
masquerade,  yet  we  like  the  man  he 
grows  into  and  the  process  of  his  trans- 
formation is  an  interesting  study.  What 
had  been  in  its  incii)icncc  a  cold-blooded 
plan  of  persistent  deceit  becomes  warm 
with  emotion,  entangled  with  many  lives 
and  syiTii)athies.  As  bis  soul  grow- 
George  Thorne  finds  his  role  more  and 
more  difificult ;  sin  is  never  straightfor- 
ward, and  not  so  easy  as  it  looks ;  even 
its  pleasant  rewards  grow  distasteful 
and  the  end  of  the  imposition  is  surpris- 
ing and  unexpected,  unjust  perhaps,  yet 
not  unethical. 

John  Ruskin.     .\  Study  in  Personality.      By 
.Arthur      Christopher      Benson.  New 

York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  .Sons.      $1.50. 

The  second  title  in  this  case  is  a  i)er- 
fcct  description  of  the  book.  Tt  is  "a 
stud}-  in  ix'rsonality."  for  in  it  the  de- 
l;uls  of  Ruskin's  life,  the  characteriza- 
tion of  his  literary  style,  th'e  criticism  of 
his  views  on  art  and  political  economy, 
and  the  explanation  of  his  sticcesses  and 
failures  are  all  subordinated  to  a  pre- 
sentation and  an  interpretation  of  the 
man  himself.  This  point  (vf  view  is  in 
itself  Ruskinian.  and  Mr.  Benson  is  b\' 
temperament  and  training  especialK    fit- 
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ted  to  appreciate  Ruskin  and  to  trace  his 
influence  on  English  thought.  ^Ir.  Ben- 
son's essays  in  the  vohmies,  "From  a 
College  \\'indo\v,"  "Beside  Still  \\'aters  ' 
and  "The  Silent  Isle,"  are  all  delightful 
to  read  aloud,  but  this  study  is  especially 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  since  it  is  com- 
posed of  Cambridge  lectures. 

Literary  Notes 

....The  third  volume  of  The  Legends  of 
thr  Jews  C Philadelphia :  Jewish  Pub.  Soc.) 
translated  from  the-  German  manuscript  of 
Louis  Ginzl;erg  has  just  been  published.  The 
legends  and  symbolic  narratives  included  re- 
late to  the  life  and  work  of  Moses. 

...  .Subscriptions  for  the  establishment  of 
the  "Orchard  House"  in  Concord,  Massachu- 
setts, as  a  i>ermanent  memorial  to  Louisa  ^L 
-Alcott,  should  be  sent  to  Henry  F.  Smith,  Jr.. 
>riddlesex  Institution  for  Savings,  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  instead  of  thru  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  as  previously  stated  in  The   Indepe.n- 

DEXT. 

. . .  .Those  wishing  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  most  e.xtreme  European  fiction  and 
drama  may  avail  themselves  of  the  "Modern 
.Authors  Series"  published  by  Brown  Bros., 
Philadelphia,  at  50  cents  a  volume.  The  lat- 
est issues  are  three  of  Frank  Wedekind's  short 
stories.  The  (irjsley  Suitor.  Rabbi  Ezra  and 
The  Victim,  and  fiarshin's  Red  Tlmver;  tales 
of  lust  and  cruelty,  characteristic  of  the  De- 
cadent  and    Post-Decadent   schools. 

.  ..  The  second  volume  of  the  Protokoll  der 
Verhandluuiicn  of  the  fifth  VVorbl-Congress 
<'l  Religious  Liberals,  held  in  Berlin  last  sum 
mcr,  lias  now  been  published  The  first  part 
of  the  volume  contains  the  addresses  of  the 
.liisldtider  translated  into  German.  Sevcr;d 
well  known  American  names  appear,  such  as 
those  of  Prof.  Bacon,  Dr.  Slicer,  Fmil  Hirsch 
and  the  jfeneral  secretary.  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Wendtc.  of   Bf^ston. 

....Charles  Macomb  Flandr.-iu's  Prejudices 
is  a  volume  of  essays  in  a  pleasant  key — es- 
sa  -rial  topics,  about  people  and  books. 

L  ist  is  not  a  rt  former;  we  even  sus 

jiect  him  of  Ijcing  that  dreadful  creature 
(ri  -'-  s),  a  conservative;  Imt  he  is  an  un- 
n,  ly   good    companion.       /Prejudices   is 

to  l>c  placed  in  the  same  row  of  books  with 
some  of  R.  S.  Martin's  essays ;  tho  it  does 
not   measure  f|uite  up  to   them.       CAi>plelon; 

....I'foi      >>      (       Wilkinson    has    gath<Ter| 
•fH'»  a  vohirne  seven  of  his  careful   and   elai» 
orate   essayn,   of   which   fuo   on    Daniel   IVeh- 
■'rr     a   I'iiidiialion,  give  title  to  the   volume. 


Professor  Wilkinson  has  been  for  many  jears 
the  stoutest  defender  of  Webster's  political 
career  and  private  life.  He  regards  his 
seventh  of  March  speech  in  defence  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  as  a  magnificent  political 
triumph  which  for  ten  years  postponed  the 
Civil  War  and  made  its  happy  conclusion  pos- 
sible (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  ;'$i.25). 

....From  the  Carnegie  Institution  comes 
a  \aluable  and  extensive  Inrentory  of  Unpub- 
lished Material  for  American  Religious  His- 
tory in  Protestant  Church  Archives  and  Other 
Repositories,  prepared  and  edited  by  Prof. 
William  Henry  Allison,  of  Colgate  Theological 
Seminary.  This  volume  shows  the  abundant 
manuscript  sources  in  our  country  still  unused 
in  dealing  with  the  subject  concerned,  and 
suggests  the  value  of  preserving  documentary 
materials  and  depositing  them  in  places  of 
safe  keeping  for  future  use. 

....The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  issues 
Seven  Great  Foundations,  by  Leonard  P. 
Ayres,  a  brochure  which  describes  the  Pea- 
body  Education  Fund,  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund 
for  the  Education  of  Freedmen,  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  and  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes 
Foundation.  It  gives  convenient  information 
as  to  the  history  and  purposes  of  these  foun- 
dations which  are  all  devoted  to  education 
and  public  improvement. 

Among  the  protagonists  of  Reform  Ju- 
daism in  Germany  and  America  none  is  held 
in  higher  esteem  than  the  late  David  b'in- 
horn.  the  centennial  of  whose  birth  was  re- 
cently celebrated.  Several  of  his  most  sig- 
nificant and  rei)resentative  sermons  and  es- 
says, written  in  terse,  lucid  German,  together 
with  a  biographical  sketch  by  K.  Kohler,  and  a 
memorial  oration  by  Emil  Hirsch,  arc  now 
putilished  by  Bloch,  in  a  limited  editif)n,  as  a 
I hiiid  liinhorn  Memorial  Volume.  i  he  ser- 
mons are  models  of  vigorous  thought,  line  dic- 
tion and  convincing  fervor. 

Although  Schleiermacher  holds  a  con- 
spicuous |»lace  among  gre.it  leaders  in  the  de- 
velopment of  German  tlicolf)gical  'hought,  his 
chief  wr)rk  on  "The  Christian  I'aitli"  seems 
never  to  have  been  translated  as  a  whole  into 
I'.nglish,  This  neglect  is  now  [lartially  over- 
cfdiie  by  Prof,  ficorge  <'rf)ss,  of  N'ev\ton  Theo- 
logical .Seminary,  who  gives  a  carefully  pre- 
pared "condensed  presentation"  of  this  noted 
work  in  his  study  of  The  Theology  of  Schlei- 
ermacher (University  oi  Chicago  Press;  $1.65 
postpaid).  The  look  opens  with  a  good  sur- 
vey of  the  life  of  Sclileierinarhrr  and  his  re- 
latifiii  to  |)revii>us  llicirloyiaiis,  and  cIdscs  with 
a  crilii  al  eslimalc  of  his  work  and  its  in 
niience. 
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Hilairtr  Belloc  is  one  of  the  well  trav- 
tltd.  well  read  journalists  whose  peiicilings 
line  may  now  safely  ignore  as  they  appear  in 
the  London  press,  being  c|nite  sure  that  those 
of  them  in  any  sense  worth  while  will  be 
whipped  into  even  better  shape  and  published 
in  due  time  in  a  pocketable  edition.  II is  book 
On  Something  follows  the  twin  volumes  "On 
Anything"  and  "On  Everything,"  and  is  of  the 
same  general  content ;  which  is  to  say,  a  con- 
tent so  various  as  to  defy  brief  definition. 
The  opening  paper  is  a  plea  for  the  simpler 
drama  and  an  example  of  Mr.  Belbx's  own 
idea  of  dramatic  writing  is  presented  in  the 
five-page  piece  entitled  "The  Crisis"— a  piece 
in  which  absolutely  nothing  happens.  We  arc 
not  sure,  but  we  think  Mr.  Belloc  is  satirizing 
both  the  conversational  dramatists  a  la  Shau', 
and  the  producers  of  spectacular  drama.  (New- 
York  :   Putton.) 

....Three  new  volumes  in  The  Musicians' 
Library  extend  this  valuable  series  in  ways 
that  will  be  welcome  to  music  lovers,  In 
Songs  from  the  Operas  for  Tenor,  Mr.  H.  V.. 
Krehbiel  has  arranged  some  thirty  operatic 
airs  in  chronological  order  and  with  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  making  them  convey  as  nearly 
.Ts  possible  the  same  impressions  to  the  stu- 
dent and  singer  today  as  they  did  to  those 
who  first  heard  and  sang  them.  The  selections 
range  from  PurcelTs  "Indian  Queen"  to  Mas- 
cagni's  "CavalKria  Rusticana."  and  represent 
all  schools  significant  from  an  historical  or 
artistic  point  of  view.  The  introductory  notes 
are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  other  vol- 
umes consist  of  the  exquisite  Piano  Lyrics 
and  Shorter  Compositions  of  Edvard  Tiriep;, 
and  some  well  Selected  Piano  Compositions 
from  the  works  of  J.  Brahms,  the  first  edited 
by  Bertha  Feiring  Tapper,  the  second  by 
Rafael  JoseflFy.  The  introduction  to  the  Grieg 
volume,  written  by  Mr.  Samuel  Swift,  is  dis- 
criminating as  well  as  descriptive,  but  will  ap- 
pear to  some  not  appreciative  enough  of  their 
favorite.  Users  of  the  work,  however,  would 
do  well  now  and  then  to  forget  their  enthu- 
siasm for  the  charming  music  while  they 
peruse  these  notes  on  its  setting  and  content. 
Perhaps  the  opposite  course  needs  to  be  com- 
mended to  users  of  the  Brahms  volume,  if 
they  are  not  already  "initiated.''  Read  care- 
fully first  Mr.  James  Huneker's  glowing  intro- 
duction, and  it  may  supply  courage  and  pa- 
tience while  you  are  following  liis  counsel  to 
"strip  him  (Brahms)  of  his  harsh  rind  [what- 
ever that  may  be  in  piano  music],  and  taste 
the  richness  of  the  musical  fruit."  If  any 
arrangement  could  dissipate  the  "dislike  at 
first  sight"  of  which  Mr.  Huneker  speaks,  it 
would  certainly  be  that  so  skilfully  done  in 
this  volume  by  Mr.  Joseffy.  (Ditson:  $2.50 
each,  postpaid.) 


Pebbles 

Ciiv    M.\N— My  good   man,  lia\e  you    lived 
here  all  your  life? 
Old  I'arnier — No,  not  yet. — Judge. 

Thkkk  was   a  young   man   of   Quebec 

With  prickly  heat  up  to  his  neck; 

When  asked  was  he  hot, 

I  le  replied  "No,  I'm  not, 

We  don't  call   this    warm   in   Quebec." 

W.  R.  Uoi.r,  the  "galloping  reporter"  from 
London,  described  neatly,  at  the  New  York 
Press  Club,  the  essentials  of  good  report mik 
".•\  good  reporter,"  he  said,  "should  be  able 
to  handle  a  man  as  an  astronomer  handles  a 
telescope — that  is,  he  should  be  able  to  drau 
him  out,  see  thru  him,  ■Jnul  shut  him  up." — 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

TiiK  difliculties  of  translation  arc  enormous. 
This  well-worn  fact  has  been  recently  dis- 
covered again  by  some  South  African  mission- 
aries who  have  had  favorite  luiglish  hynnis 
translated  into  the  vernacular  for  the  benel'it 
of  their  native  converts.  Months  after  the.\ 
I'ound  out  that  their  translator  had  been  i)ar- 
ticularly  free,  llis  version  of  the  well-known 
hvnni  which  opens  with  the  line.  "Lord  dis- 
miss us  with  Thy  blessing."  was.  "Lord,  kick 
us  out.  softly,  sohly."- -London  Times. 

(  HKMICO-METKKAI.    MADRKIAI.. 

1  know  a  maid'm.  charming  and  true, 
\\'ith  beautiful  eyes  like  the  cobalt  blue 
Of  the  borax  bead,  and  T  guess  she'll  do. 

If  she  hasn't  another   reaction. 
Iler  form  is  no  bundle  of  toilet  shams, 
ller  beauty  no  boon  of  arsenical  balms. 
And   she   weighs   just   sixty-two   kilograms 

To   a   duo-decimal    fraction. 

iler  hair  is  a  crown,  I  can  truthfully  state, 
'Tis  a  metre  long,  nor  curly,  nor  straight, 
.And  it  is  as  yellow  as  plumbic  chromate 

In  a  slightly  acid  solution. 
.\nd   when  she  speaks,   from  parlor  or  stump. 
The  words  which  gracefully  gambol  and  jump 
Sound    sweet    like    the    water    in    Sprengel's 
pump 

In  magnesic  phosfate  ablution. 

One  day  I  said,  "I  will  leave  you  for  years." 
To  try  her  love  by  rousing  her  fears ; 
She  shed  a  deciliter  of  tears. 

Turning  brown  the  turmeric  yellow. 
To  dry  her  tears,  I  gave  her.  you  know. 
\  hectogram  of  candy ;  also. 
To  bathe  her  red  eyes,  IT..O; 

-She  said.  "You're  a  naught>    fellow." 

1  have  bought  me  a  lot,  about  a  hectare, 
And  have  built  me  a  house  ten  meters  square. 
And  soon,  T  think,  I  shall  take  her  there. 

My  tart  little  acid   radicle. 
Perhaps  little  sailors  on  life's  deep  sea 
W'ill  be  the  salts  of  this  chemistry. 
And  the  lisp  of  the  infantil  A.  B,  C, 

Be  the  refrain   of  this  madrigal. 
— //.   W.  IViley.U.S.  Dept.  of 'Agriculture. 
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Exports  and  the  Tariff 

In  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  with 
last  month,  our  exports  for  the  first  time 
exceeded  $2,000,000,000.  Xearly  one- 
third  of  this  sum  was  the  value  of  cotton 
sold  to  manufacturers  abroad.  Grain, 
meat,  dairy  products,  flour  and  cattle  ac- 
counted for  a  lartce  part  of  the  total. 
These  are  dutiable  when  imported  into 
this  country,  but  the  tariff  duties,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  affect  the  prices  for  which 
they  are  sold  here.  The  duties  were  im- 
posed to  satisfy  the  farmers.  .Such  <:?ain 
as  has  come  to  our  agriculturists  by  rea- 
son of  tariff  protection  has  come  in- 
directly and  not  on  account  of  the  duties 
on  foreijrn  products  like  their  own. 

.Another  considerable  [)art  of  the  $2  - 
fx'0,oorj.r/'>o  was  the  value  of  man- 
ufactured goods,  highly  protected, 
which  were  sold  abroad  in  success- 
ful competition  with  similar  foreign 
goods.  That  is  to  say.  Anurican 
manufacturers,  asserting  that  they  need- 
ed the  existing  protective  duties  to  rle- 
fend  their  industries  against  the  invasion 
of  foreign  gof>ds,  have  solfl  their  own 
prrxhirts  abroad  in  open  competition  with 
ihe«<'  f'^>rci'.'n  goods,  withrjiit  the  aid  of 
prr/tfTfiv.    diitic-     ;iiid    ficf|iicntl\    under 


the  disadvantage  imposed  by  heav\ 
charges  for  ocean  transportation.  The\ 
have  done  this  by  making  their  prices  to 
foreign  buyers  much  lower  than  those 
which  they  required  their  own  fellow- 
countrymen,  here  in  the  United  States, 
to  pay. 

A  prominent  resident  of  Australia, 
writing  a  few  weeks  ago,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing illustration  of  this  practice.  He 
desired  to  buy  some  agricultural  machin- 
ery, and  he  asked  an  importer  in  Aus- 
tralia for  prices.  Exhibiting  a  printed 
]n-ice-list  which  is  circulated  in  the 
United  States,  the  importer  undertook  to 
deliver  in  Australia  any  article  in  the  list 
for  one-third  less  than  the  price  printed 
for  delivery  in  this  country.  "That  is," 
said  this  Australian  buyer,  "after  paying 
our  tariff  and  the  freight  charges  for 
10,000  miles,  we  pay  less  than  the  Ameri- 
can farmer."  He  added  that  Australia 
was  buying  .American  railway  rails  and 
locomotives  at  prices  lower  than  those  of 
the  similar  English  products,  altho  Eng- 
land had  the  advantage  of  a  preferential 
tariff. 

Our  Government  has  published  a 
statement  in  detail  of  the  exports  for 
eleven  months  of  the  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  exports  of  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  for  the  entire  year,  were 
about  $235,000,000.  Here  are  some  of 
the  figures  for  eleven  months: 

Steel  rails,  $10,500,000;  builders'  hardware 
and  tools.  $15,600,000;  structural  iron  or  steel. 
$7,800,000;  locomotives  and  oilier  engines, 
$10,700,000;  mowers,  reapers,  plows  and  cul- 
tivators, $23,000,000;  sewing  machines,  cash 
registers,  electrical,  mining,  and  metal-work- 
tng  machinery.  $33,300,000;  wire.  $9,100,000; 
iron  or  steel  pipe,  $9,800,000;  railroad  cars, 
$7,600,000;  steel  sheets  and  plates,  $13,700,000; 
steel  hars  and  rods,  $4,600,000;  cotton  cloth, 
S2i,8oo,ooo;  hoots  and  shoes,  $12,600,000;  tim- 
ber. $10,600,000;  boards,  $39,000,000;  upper 
leather,  $22,500,000;  sole  leather,  .$7,300,00:); 
tin   (date,  $2,161,472. 

These  exports  were  widely  distributed. 
Referring  t<»  iron  and  steel  products,  the 
I'.nreau  of  Statistics  said,  on  June  10: 

"This  largest  item  in  the  list  of  manufac 
tures  entering  into  our  export  trade  is  reii- 
resenttd  l>y  exports  to  literally  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
l''r;ince,  Netherlands  and  other  (larts  of  I'".u- 
ro()e ;  Argentina,  Rra/il  and  practirallv  all  the 
Snnth  .American  countries;  South  Africa,  the 
iirilish  lOist  Inflies,  China,  Jai)an,  Australia 
itid    th(     islands   of    Oceania,    and    oiir    nearer 
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neighbors,    the    British    West    Indies,    Central 
Aiiitrica,    Mcxicu   ami    Canada   a|i|)ear    in    tlu- 
li.st  of  the  conntries  lu  wliiili  tlu-   varions  ar 
licks  of  iron  anti  sled  are  sent 

Large  Mile.">  to  foreii^n  hiiytTS  have  re^ 
cciitly  been  made.  The  Iron  Trade  Rc- 
■I'ieii*  of  two  weeks  ago  said : 

"Export  business  continues  to  be  very  ac- 
tive, and  tlie  lirst  half  bookings  of  the  United 
Slates  Steel  I'roilucts  Company  wdl  approx- 
iiuale  1, 000,000  tons,  which  is  an  increase  al 
ihe  rule  of  .about  t)ne-lhird  <j\er  last  )ear. 
lleav)  orders  for  j^aK  ani/e<l  sheets  are  beiiij; 
taken  for  shipment  to  ArKentina  and  Chili, 
the  Mexiciin  Northuestern  Railroad  has  or- 
dered several  thousand  tons  of  steel  wheels 
and  ixles,  and  aiioilier  Mexican  line  ,^ckk) 
tons  of  rails  from  ihc  leading  exportint;  in- 
terest." 

Protective  duties  with  respect  to  all 
the  exports  reported  above  by  the  (lOv- 
ermneiit  are  imposed  by  law.  The  dutx 
tin  steel  rails  is  ^S-7~  P^-r  ton;  the  rale 
tor  sewing  machines  is  30  per  cent. ;  en- 
gines are  protected  by  30  per  cent.,  tin 
plate  by  a  specific  duty  which  is  exactly 
33/<3  per  cent,  of  the  average  value  of 
last  year's  exports.  The  rate  for  ma- 
chinery not  specifically  mentioned  is  45 
per  cent.  The  manufacture  of  tin  plate 
was  created  and  built  up  here  by  a  pro- 
tective dut}',  and  the  domestic  output 
rose  from  2,500,000  pounds  in  1891, 
when  1,000,000,000  pounds  were  import- 
ed, to  1,391,000,000  pounds  in  1909. 

Growth  of  our  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods  is  something  to  be  desired, 
and  the  American  people  should  regard 
it  with  satisfaction  and  pride,  if  it  has 
been  due  to  conditions  and  methods  in- 
volving no  injustice  to  themselves  or 
others.  We  should  rejoice  because  the 
exports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures 
have  increased  from  only  $29,000,000 
twenty  years  ago,  and  $117,000,000  ten 
years  ago,  to  $235,000,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  just  closed,  if  there  has  been  fair 
treatment  of  those  who  granted  the  pro- 
tection by  the  aid  of  which  our  iron  and 
steel  industry  was  expanded. 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  tb.c 
sales  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  exports 
enumerated  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
were  made  at  prices  much  lower  than 
<"hose  which  our  own  people  have  been 
required  by  the  manufacturers  to  pav. 
Many  instances  might  be  cited.  A  famil- 
iar one  is  furnished  by  the  steel  rail 
trade.     For  many  years  the  price  in  the 


Unileil  States,  al  tin-  mill,  as  lixl  by  a 
coml)ination  agreement,  has  been  $2H  per 
ion.  lUil  the  manufacturers,  while  ex 
acting  this  |)rice  from  their  fellow -citi- 
zens (^ihru  the  agency  of  the  railroad 
companies),  have  sold  large  (juantilies  in 
foreign  countries  at  much  lower  figures. 
The  export  sales  of  last  year,  $10,500,- 
ouo,  were  not  made  on  the  basis  of  $2^ 
|)er  ton  al  ibe  American  mill.  Some 
\ears  ago,  when  John  W  .  dates  was 
president  of  the  manufacturing  company 
at  (  hicago  which  afterward  became  a 
part  of  the  United  States  .Steel  Corpora- 
tion, he  was  asked  to  explain  why  be  had 
sold  large  quantities  of  rails  to  foreign 
buyers  at  about  $18  per  ton,  the  uniform 
price  in  this  country  being  $28. 

lie  replied,  over  his  signature,  thai 
domestic  orders  were  few  and  he  had 
made  these  foreign  sales  to  keep  his  mills 
going.  His  ((ueslioners  then  asked: 
■'Could  y(ni  not  have  kept  them  going  by 
selling  rails  to  American  buyers  at  $18? 
Would  not  our  own  railroads  have  been 
glad  to  buy  as  many  as  you  sold  abroad, 
and  many  more,  at  that  price?"  To  these 
in(|uiries  he  gave  no  answer.  A  full  ex- 
planation would  have  involved  an  admis- 
sion of  the  existence  of  an  unlawful  com- 
bination to  maintain  a  high  and  uniform 
price  in  the  United  States.  While  tes- 
tifying recently  before  a  committee  of 
Congress,  Judge  Gary,  the  head  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,  attempted  to  defend 
in  a  similar  manner  the  sale  of  steel 
products  to  foreign  buyers  at  prices  be- 
low those  which  our  own  people  must 
pay. 

These  large  export  sales  of  protecteil 
products,  overcoming  the  competition  of 
foreign  manufacturers  in  neutral  mar- 
kets, and  even  overriding  local  tariffs  in 
some  markets  which  are  not  neutral,  are 
an  admission- — if  the  selling  prices  are 
those  current  in  the  LTnited  States — that 
the  protection  given  here  by  tariff  duties 
is  not  needed.  The  truth  is.  however, 
as  we  have  said,  that  as  a  rule  (to  which 
there  are  exceptions)  the  prices  are 
much  lower  than  those  which  are  exacted 
here,  in  manv  instances  because  of  com- 
bination agreements. 

This  practice  of  discriminating  against 
the  American  buyer  and  consumer  in  the 
sale  of  protected  products  to  foreign  pur- 
chasers  exhibits   the   manufacturers'   in- 
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y:ratitiicl'j  and  their  disregard  for  the 
rules  of  fair  play.  Havino-  sought  and 
obtained  from  their  own  people  protec- 
tive duties,  they  exact — by  combination 
or  other\vi^e — high  prices  from  those 
who  gave  the  protection,  at  the  same 
lime  selling  the  protected  goods  to  for- 
eigners in  Europe  or  elsewhere  at  prices 
10  to  30  per  cent,  lower.  There  can  be 
no  decent  excuse  for  this  discrimination, 
and  there  are  no  more  dangerous  foes  of 
the  protective  policy  in  this  country  to- 
day than  the  exporting  manufacturers 
who  are  guilty  of  it. 

Hot  Weather  Study 

All  of  the  leading  summer  schools 
this  week  report  unprecedented  attend- 
ance and  temperature.  Even  a  ther- 
mometer standing  at  100'  and  a  hy- 
grometer registering  85  per  cent,  of 
humidity  cannot  wilt  or  dampen  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  summer  seekers  for 
intellectual  gratification.  Their  eager- 
ness to  improve  all  their  opportunities, 
their  thirst  for  information  of  every 
kind,  is  an  astonishment  to  the  college 
professor  who  for  the  first  time  extemls 
his  work  beyond  commencement.  He 
sees  before  him  a  class  that,  instead  of 
being  passively  receptive  or  resistant,  is 
avid  anfl  compelling.  He  feels  like  a 
man  wh<j  has  pushed  a  cart  up  a  hill  and 
suddenly  finds  it  running  away  from  him 
down  the  other  side.  He  is  disconcerted 
to  find  that  the  summer  students,  with 
their  astonishing  literalness,  really  be- 
lieve what  they  have  often  been  told,  that 
"education"  is  derived  from  c-diico,  for 
they  |)rocecd  at  once  to  draw  out  knowl- 
edge frfjm  him  at  a  rate  that  makes  him 
grateful  ior  the  shortness  of  the  term. 

I*"or  the  summer  student  has  been  sav- 
ing up  UKrney  and  time  for  years  to  get 
this  chance  at  the  fountain  head  of 
F'ienis.  and  he  is  determined  to  get  the 
full  equivalent  c,{  Ixjth  these  savings. 
The  New  England  conscience,  nowadays 
l>ecoming  extinct,  even  in  its  native  habi- 
tat. CM\t«!  in  full  vigor  amr.ng  teachers, 
especially  of  the  female  sex.  They  have 
no  time  for  frivolity,  and  "academic  lei 
sure"  seems  to  them  a  contradictif»ii  in 
terms.  All  their  pleasure-*  must  be  idco 
lr)giral.  They  will  nf>t  rf»nsent  l<>  a 
Saturday  afternoon  exntrsion  l»v  trolley 


or  steamboat  unless  it  leads  to  some  site 
of  historic  or  literary  interest.  They 
will  not  go  for  a  walk  m  the  woods  with- 
out taking  along  a  vasculum  or  a  bottle 
ot  cyanide  or  a  geologist's  hammer  as  a 
justification,  'io  mduce  them  to  spend  an 
evenmg  on  the  campus  instead  ot  in  the 
library  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  a 
r.;u>ical  program,  with  emphasis  on  the 
program,  or  an  al  fresco  performance  of 
'As  You  Like  It."  The  natural  result  is, 
of  course,  that  they  have  a  very  much 
better  time  than  those  poor  creatures 
who,  having"  plenty  of  leisure  and  money, 
spend  the  summer  in  a  vain  etTort  to 
amuse  themselves.  Eor  if  you  aim  at 
the  Blue  Bird  you  can  never  hit  it. 

The  summer  school  is  the  lineal  de- 
scendant, thru  the  chautauqua  assembly, 
of  the  camp  meeting,  and  it  still  retains 
traces  of  its  parentage.  There  is  some- 
thing of  the  old  emotional  excitement 
about  it;  something  of  the  tenseness  of 
a  crisis.  Now  is  the  accepted  time  for 
new  birth,  for  the  renaissance.  It  is  a 
revival  of  learning  for  those  who  have 
backslid  and  have  allowed  the  cares  of 
this  world  to  choke  their  pristine  enthu- 
siasm for  the  intellectual  life.  The  con- 
tagion of  example,  the  association  with 
kindred  minds,  the  incentive  of  contact 
with  leaders  of  thought,  the  stimulus  of 
new  environment,  the  sense  of  excep- 
tional opportunity,  make  the  summer 
schfX)l  atmosphere  electric  and  favorable 
to  the  reception  of  deep  impressions  and 
the  formation  of  high  resolves.  And 
withal  it  keeps  much  of  the  holiday  si)irit 
of  informality  and  unconventionality  that 
shoulfl  l>elong  to  vacation  time.  The 
summer  students  have  their  "extra-cur- 
ricular activities."  as  the  university  cata- 
logs phrase  it,  but  they  are  less  fixed 
and  compulsory,  more  spontaneous  anrl 
varied,  than  those  of  the  hibernal  stu- 
dents. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  summei- 
school  can  keep  its  elasticity  of  method 
and  spirit.  It  has  already  done  wonders 
for  the  universities  by  its  innocent  icono- 
clasm  :  shaking  up  departments,  breaking 
flown  barriers,  |)ronK)iiiifr  mitral  ion,  cui- 
ting  new  paths  and  disregarding  tradi- 
tions. l;iit  nnfrjrtunati'ly.  this  sort  of 
renovating  is  what  educational  institu- 
tions are  always  in  need  of. 

The  summer  school   idea   is  spreading 
to  other  c<  untries  :in<l  carrving   with  it 
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Minic'lliiii;;  I'f  ihc  Niinic  Npnit.  W  «■•  have 
III  hand  the  aiiin  >uikliir'iiI^  iM  Uu- 
I-cnciikursi'  in  Jciia,  which  l)iing  l'»  the 
([iiaint  old  iinivt'ibity  town  evtry  siimiiicr 
flocks  of  men  and  women,  mostly  teacii 
ers.  There  are  over  fifty  instructors  ot 
both  sexes,  many  of  them  with  names 
recognizable  at  this  distance.  Some  ot 
the  courses  sound  portentous,  especially 
in  the  original.  W'ouUl  the  most  ambi 
tious  of  American  schoolma'ams  venture 
to  enroll  for  Geschichtiwhcr  RihbhlnL' 
auf  die  neuere  biologiscli-physiolo'^isclic 
incdicinisilic  Kiiuicrforschitii;^^^  A  n  d 
what  American  university  would  ventui\ 
to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  {|ues- 
tion  1st  JcsHs  cine  Gestalt  dcs  Mythns? 
W'e  mention  these  merely  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  confirmed  summer  students 
who  have  been  the  rounds  of  all  the 
American  universities  and  now  si;;h  for 
other  worlds  to  concjuer.  We  are  con- 
vinced, moreover,  that  if  the  Canadian 
■Government  would  open  up  a  university 
on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  IJay  next  sum- 
mer, Columbia,  Chicago  and  Harvard 
would  stand  no  clianct-  of  cnmp.t:ng 
with  it. 

The  Cow  and  Human  Tubercu- 
losis 

With  the  increase  of  interest  in  tuber- 
culosis and  above  all  with  tlu-  reco';jnition 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  essentiallv  an 
hereditary  disease  but  on  the  contrary 
infectious,  and  then  with  the  discovery 
that  cows  suflfered  very  frequently  from 
an  aflfectinn  so  similar  as  to  be  jjractic'd- 
ly  indistinguishable,  the  (|ucstion  of  the 
relation  of  bovine  to  human  tuberculosis 
came  to  be  one  of  the  most  importatU 
problems  of  sanitary  science.  Tn  the 
early  days  after  the  discovery  of  the 
tubercle  liacillus  it  came  to  be  generallv 
admitted  that  the  two  diseases  were  the 
same  and  that  therefore  sireat  care  was 
needed  to  protect  man  from  infection 
thru  bovine  tuberculosis.  Most  of  our 
sanitary  laws  embodied  this  principle  and 
milk  and  meat  inspection  were  foimded 
on  it.  The  government  in  many  coun- 
tries took  up  the  question  of  sa'^rificing 
cattle  known  to  be  atfected  with  it  not 
onlv  in  order  to  prevent  the  sprend  of  the 
disease     among    cattle,     but     above     ;ill 


among  hniiian  beings.  The  scientific 
principles  behind  this  legislatixe  devel- 
(.pment  were  ••  ipposed  to  be  (|uite  indis- 
p. liable. 

Into  the  iiiiiUt  of  this  situation  Profes- 
sor Koch,  acknowledged  as  the  greatest- 
expert  in  tuberculosis  in  the  world  of  the 
linu-,  threw  a  bomb  in  the  shape  of  a 
practical  denial  of  the  possibility  of  the 
transmission  of  tuberciilf)sis  from  cattle 
to  man  to  any  extent.  He  did  this  in  a 
pa|;er  read  before  the  I'.ritish  Congress 
held  in  1901.  lie  had  been  investigating 
the  subject  for  many  years,  a  large  num- 
ber of  observations  had  been  made  by  his 
r.ssistant^,  he  spoke  almost  officially  for 
his  German  colleagues,  and  no  wonder 
llie  world  was  startled.  Cattle  and  milk 
inspection  were  extremely  expensive, 
regulations  were  often  very  annoying 
and  here  was  a  declaration  that  no  good 
was  l;eing  accom])Iished  or  so  little  that 
it  was  scarcely  worth  while  talking, 
about.  Professor  K(Kh  concluded  his 
observation  on  the  subject  of  the  possible 
relation  of  bovine  to  human  tuberculosis 
with  these  words:  'A\'hat  has  hitherto 
resulted  from  this  investigation  does  not 
speak  for  the  assumption,  that  bovine 
tuberculosis  occurs  in  man."  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  question  was  not  abso- 
I'.itclv  decided  but  he  said  that  it  was  well 
known  that  "the  milk  and  butter  con- 
sumed in  large  cities  often  contained 
large  (piantities  of  living  bacilli  of  bovine 
tuberculosis.  Tf  such  bacilli  were  capa- 
ble of  infecting  human  beings  there 
w(,)uld  be  many  cases  of  tuberculosis 
caused  b\-  them  particularlv  among  chil- 
dren." ^lost  physicians,  he  said,  think 
that  a  great  many  cases  occur.  Tf  thev 
(lid  occMr.  however,  thev  would  begin 
with  intestinal  tuberculosis  and  such 
cases  ;ire  extremely  rare. 

Everywhere  this  declaration  create  I  a 
sen^at'on.  The  admission  that  his  con- 
clusions were  not  absolute  seemed  to 
justify  the  continuance  of  precautions 
such  as  had  been  enforced  bv  law  before 
this  time.  Resides,  there  had  come  to 
be  a  little  fee^ine  of  uneasv  suspicion 
with  regard  to  Professor  Koch's  an 
nouncements  as  regat'ds  tubercuV^sis  at 
t!iis  time.  In  i8()i  he  had  startled  the 
world  with  his  tuberculin  as  a  cure  for 
tubcrculos's.     It  proved  not  only  not  to 
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be  a  curative  agent,  but  in  the  quantities 
in  wbicli  it  \va>  used  to  be  a  very  dan- 
gerous agent,  which  probably  hastened 
the  deaths  of  many  consumptives. 
Some  SIX  years  later  had  come  I115  an- 
nouncements with  regard  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  tuberculin,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  eliminate  the  dangers  and  leave 
all  the  curative  effects  that  had  first  been 
promised.  This  new  tuberculin  very 
^.oun  proved  in  the  hands  of  observers 
all  over  the  world  to  be  almost  inert. 
Certainly  there  was  nothing  in  it  that 
would  justify  the  hopes  that  had  been 
raised  by  Professor  Koch's  announce- 
ment, in  spite  of  this,  however,  his 
declaration  at  the  London  Congress  in 
lyoi  cau>ed  great  uneasiness.  It  gave 
an  ()pi)ortunity  for  many  ])eople  who 
like  to  have  the  chance  to  discredit 
>cience  to  >a\  a  number  of  derogatory 
things. 

(Jne  thing  was  clear.  The  whole 
subject  would  have  to  be  gone  over 
again  and  thoroly  and  completely,  so 
that  only  an  investigation  undertaken 
by  Government  and  carried  out  to  an 
absolute  conclusion,  no  matter  the  time 
or  expense  or  lalxjr  required,  was  neces- 
sary. The  British  Government  took  up 
the  duty  and  a  commission  was  appoint- 
ed to  decide  the  three  important  ques- 
tions :  First,  whether  human  and  bovine 
tuberculosis  are  the  same;  second, 
whether  animals  and  man  can  be  recipro- 
cally infected  with  it;  and  third,  under 
what  conditions,  if  at  all,  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  disease  from  animals  to  man 
takes  place  and  what  are  the  circum- 
stances favorable  or  unfavorable  to  such 
transmissions.  The  answers  to  these 
questions  were  reached  at  intervals. 
The  first  report,  in  1904,  showed  that 
the  bacilli  of  certain  cases  of  human 
tuberculosis  produced  a  form  of  tuber- 
culosis in  cattle  indisting^uishable  from 
iK^vine  tuberculosis.  A  seconfl  and  third 
report  in  k/x;  showed  that  bovine 
tuberculosis  was  under  certain  circum- 
stances infective  for  human  beings  thru 
milk  and  discusscfl  the  conditions  of  in- 
fectivity.  Now  comes  the  final  report, 
which  shows  that  at  least  one-half  of  the 
cases  of  intestinal  tuberculosis  in  hinnan 
iK-ings  are  probably  of  \xiv\nc  origin, 
and  some  at  least  of  the  cases  of  pul- 


monary tuberculosis.  in  men,  in  the 
studies  of  the  commission,  two  out  of 
twenty-eight  cases  were  of  bovine  ori- 
gin. 

The  report  of  the  commission  con- 
cludes then: 

"In  view  of  the  evidence  adduced  by  us 
we  regard  ourselves  as  called  upon  to  pro 
nounce  administrative  measures  required  for 
'  litaining  security  against  the  transmission  ot 
l)Ovine  tubercle  liacilH  by  means  of  food.  In 
the  interest  therefore  of  infants  and  children, 
the  members  of  the  population  whom  we 
have  proved  to  be  specially  endangered,  and 
for  the  reasonable  safeguarding  of  the  public 
health  generally,  we  would  urge  that  existing 
regulations  and  the  supervision  of  milk  pro- 
duction and  meat  preparation  be  not  relaxed, 
that  on  the  contrary  the  government  should 
cause  to  be  enforced  thruout  the  kingdom 
food  regulations  planned  to  afford  better  se- 
curity against  the  infection  of  human  beings 
thru  the  medium  of  articles  of  diet  derived 
from   tuberculous   animals. 

'"More  particularly  we  would  urge  action 
in  this  sense  in  order  to  avert  or  minimize 
the  present  danger  arising  from  the  consump- 
t-on  of   infected  milk." 

The  commission  further  adds,  that 
while  tubercle  bacilli  are  known  to  b: 
abundantlv  present  in  cases  wdiere  the 
cow  is  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder  and  it  has  sometimes  been  sup- 
posed that  these  are  the  only  cases  in 
which  milk  is  dangerous,  their  observa- 
tions show  that  tubercle  bacilli  may  be 
j)resent  in  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows 
presenting  no  evidence  whatever  of  dis- 
ease of  the  udder.  The  commission  is 
a  unit  in  declaring  care  with  regard 
to  tuberculous  milk  will  particularly  pre- 
vent the  cases  of  intestinal  tuberculosis 
and  also  of  cervical  gland  tuberculosis. 
It  is  well  to  know  that  these  two  forms 
are  the  source  of  a  great  deal  not  only 
of  annoyance  but  even  of  fatal  complica- 
tions and  developments.  Rone  tubercu- 
losis is  also  probably  related  to  bovine 
tuberculosis  and  to  the  ingestion  of  this 
form  of  tubercle  bacilli  with  food  and 
flrink. 

An  important  question  has  therefore 
been  settled.  I'Virtunately  Professor 
Koch's  revolutionary  declaration  was  not 
permitterl  to  influence  the  legal  regula- 
tions already  in  vogue,  so  that  very  little 
now  needs  to  be  done  in  the  matter  to 
carry  out  the  suggestions  of  this  Knglish 
(•(immission.  Their  cfjnclusions,  how- 
ever,  will   make  everyone  who  is  inter- 
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estfil   ill   till    licallli   ul    (.  I'lliht'ii    particii 
larly    ready    to   exercise    iiioix-   care   willi 
re^anl  t<>  the  iiiipnrtaiu  (jiiestioii  ol  pos 
sil)le  iiitection  l)v  eattle  |)r<><lucts. 

.•* 
Tripped  by   Red  'I'ape 

That  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  be  in  danger  of  losing  three  of  its 
leadini^  experts  on  food  adulteration, 
Wiley,  Higelow  and  Kusby,  on  accouni 
oi  a  technical  violation  of  the  salary 
regulations,  shows  how  a  government  is 
hampered  by  its  bureaucratic  methods. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  Professor  Rusby, 
of  Columbia  University,  was  avaricious 
in  refu>iiig  to  work  for  $<;  a  day  or  that 
the  departmental  authorities  who  ar- 
ranged for  him  to  be  naid  at  ilie  rate  ol' 
^20  for  part  of  the  year  were  wastin.i^ 
public  funds.  .Any  one  of  these  threr 
men,  if  he  luul  been  willing  to  put  his 
knowledge  of  chemistry  at  the  service 
of  an  adulterator  of  food  or  an  evader 
of  customs,  could  have  made  a  great  deal 
more  monev  and  had  a  much  easier  time 
of  it. 

It  is  not  merely  a  ])ecuniary  sacrifice 
which  must  be  made  by  men  of  excep- 
tional ability  and  proficiency  when  they 
enter  any  'branch  of  government  employ. 
A  greater  deterrent  is  the  fact  that  they 
find  that  they  are  not  free  to  work  in 
their  own  way  but  have  to  submit  to  the 
detailed  dictation  of  a  lot  of  clerks  and 
lawyers.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  scientific  departments.  The  scien- 
tific temperament  is  in  eternal  conflict 
Avith  the  legal  temperament.  The  one 
cares  only  for  results  ;  the  other  insists 
upon  methods.  The  former  is  striving  for 
something  new  ;  the  latter  sticks  to  prece- 
dents. Consequently  the  scientific  men 
in  Government  employ  are  apt  to  be  in 
a  chronic  state  of  irritation  unless  they 
are  of  the  conventional  rcnitine  type  of 
mind,  that  is  to  say  the  unscientific  type 
of  mind.  In  the  case  of  a  high  spirited 
and  original  genius  this  irritation  some- 
times rises  finally  to  the  pitch  of  exas- 
peration and  he  goes  off  on  a  tangent, 
sending  in  a  farewell  letter  to  "the  De- 
partment" telling  them  just  what  he 
thinks  of  them  for  refusing  to  pav  for 
that  tin  cup  which  he  bought  without  the 
proper  requisition  or  for  sending  back 
his  last  report  because  only  one  color  of 


ink  was  used  on  it.  Men  of  calmer  tem- 
per will  gel  al<jng  somehow  rather  than 
gi\e  up  work  they  are  interested  in,  pa\' 
ing  for  the  things  that  are  necessary  but 
not  allowed,  out  of  their  own  pockets, 
or  collecting  money  on  the  side  from 
some  patron  of  science,  and  resorting  to 
various  evasions  and  misclassificationi^ 
to  get  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  Prob- 
ably the  strict  and  literal  enforcement  ol 
all  the  regulations  in  any  department 
would  stop  its  work.  We  have  experi- 
mental evidence  in  support  of  this  sup- 
position, iov  in  France  and  Italy  it  has 
l)een  tried  in  the  government  railroad 
and  postal  service,  where  the  employees 
instead  of  striking  decided  to  obey  the 
rules,  all  of  the  rules,  all  of  the  lime. 
'Jhe  result  proved  that  obedience  was 
better  than  sacrifice  ot  wages  because  it 
was  more  effective  in  tying  u])  the  traffic. 

I'lie  Cuited  .States  ( iovenimenl  has 
heui  remarkably  liberal  in  its  appropria 
tions  for  scientific  i)urposes,  both  theo- 
retical and  practical,  but  the  results  have 
not  always  been  commensurate  with  the 
expenditure,  partly  because  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  work  had  to  be 
performed.  I)y  a  j^rocess  of  natural 
selection  the  men  of  greatest  initiative 
and  originality  tend  to  be  eliminated  out 
of  the  system.  This  is  why  the  phrase 
"Washington  science"  is  so  commonly 
used  in  a  derogatory  sense. 

Now  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  under 
Harvey  \V.  Wiley,  for  the  past  twenty- 
eight  years  has  succeeded  in  keeping  out 
of  the  ruts.  It  has  set  a  fast  pace  for 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions. It  has  made  many  original  con- 
tributions to  science.  It  has  initiated 
many  valuable  reforms  in  legislation  and 
in  agricultural  practice.  Dr.  Wiley  has  a 
good  temper.  Me  laughs  and  grows  fat 
on  worries  and  opposition  that  would 
drive  some  men  mad.  He  has  been  able 
to  live  in  a  bureaucratic  atmosphere 
without  losing  his  scientific  spirit,  or, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  his  zeal  for  re- 
form. 

It  is  true  that  his  zeal  for  reform  has 
at  times  overruled  his  scientific  spirit. 
As  The  Independent  pointed  out  in  an 
editorial  published  September  3,  1Q08. 
his  experiments  on  the  effect  of  sodium 
benzoate  and  other  preservatives  did  not 
bear  out  his  sweeping  condemnation  of 
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their  use.  Later  our  opinion  was  con- 
firmed by  the  experiments  of  the  ho-ird 
of  referees.  Accordingly,  benzoate  is 
now  permitted  to  be  used  in  small 
amounts  for  food  preservation.  .  But. 
altho  Dr.  Wiley's  judgment  was  on  this 
point  overruled,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  was  he  who  first  put  this  much 
debated  question  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment by  his  "poison  squad,"  so  that  it 
could  be  settled  instead  of  being  merely 
discussed.  h  was  fortunate  for  the 
cijuntry.  thercfure.  that  Dr.  Wiley  was 
(  hief  Chemist.  It  was  fortunate  also 
tliat  Dr.  \\  ilsun  was  Secretary  uf  Agri- 
culture.    Let  us  keep  both  of  them. 


The  New  "Good  Fellow" 

A.vornKk  sermon  must  be  revised.  It 
has  been  preached  often  and  always  with 
the  same  conclusion — beware  of  the 
■good  fellow."  The  phrase  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  synonym  for  roystering  reck- 
lessness and  irresponsibility.  Pointed  to 
as  a  dangerous  influence  upon  the  young, 
with  no  responsibility  for  the  commu- 
nity's welfare,  he  has  stood  as  an  exam- 
ple of  everything  that  should  be  avoided. 

Xow  he  comes  to  us  in  different  guise. 
In  hundreds  of  towns  and  cities,  partic- 
ularly in  the  West,  there  have  been  late- 
ly organized  impromptu  organizations 
of  "good  fellows."  It  required  no  initia- 
tion to  join  this  company  ;  the  dues  were 
voluntary,  but  the  object  was  commend- 
able. Instigated  generally  by  some  news- 
paper with  a  sense  of  helpfulness,  the 
plea  was  sent  out  to  join  in  an  effort  of 
good  will  for  the  children. 

Somehow  the  appeal  touched  men  as 
no  preaching  had  done,  and  from  the 
ranks  of  business  men,  of  clerks,  of  farm- 
ers and  of  professional  men  was  the  re- 
sponse. Out  of  it  have  come  picnics  and 
outings  for  children  of  the  side  streets, 
automobile  rides  for  inmates  of  poor- 
houses,  flr>wers  ior  sufferers  in  hosfjitals 
and  definite  relief  for  those  crowded  in 
tenements.  On  a  holiday  the  "good  fel- 
lows" remember  the  needy  with  gifts 
and  messages  of  good  cheer,  all  being 
without  ostentation  and  having  about  it  a 
fellow'.hip  and  cheer  that  reveal  the 
kin^lliness  in  the  busy  man's  nature,  wait 
ing  only  to  be  awakened. 


The  average  man,  as  this  movement 
lias  shown,  is  unselfish.  He  may  not  care 
to  parade  before  his  fellows  as  a  philan- 
thropist, and  very  likely  he  has  little  de- 
sire to  have  his  modest  gift  compared 
with  those  possible  to  the  wealthy,  but  if 
he  can  do  something  to  bring  happiness 
to  the  world  he  may  be  "counted  in." 
So     does     the     average    man     like     to 


be     considered     a     good     fellow 


The 


weakness  of  the  good  fellowship  has 
been  that  its  energies  were  misdirected, 
that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  kind- 
Iiearted  to  lead  them  into  paths  where 
danger  abounded.  The  philosopher  who 
was  shrewd  enough  to  change  the  course 
and  make  impulse  helpful,  instead  of 
harmful,  did  more  good  than  he  knew. 

Not  alone  in  this  direction  of  direct 
giving  may  this  sentiment  be  utilized. 
The  good  fellow  may  be  led  to  do  things 
for  his  community  that  go  farther,  if  he 
can  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity. To  be  sure,  it  is  not  always  that  the 
uplifting  of  the  town  or  city  appeals  so 
concretely  as  does  the  home  with- 
out bread.  That  is  something  that 
touches  every  heart.  Yet  there  are  other 
\\a\s  and  places  in  which  the  good  fel- 
low is  as  much  needed. 

Suppose  he  were  interested  in  making 
the  boys  of  the  town  better  men.  Un- 
fortunately, the  small  town  usually  lacks 
in  opportunity  for  the  boy  who  has  no 
helpful  home  influence.  In  the  city 
there  are  organizations,  clubhouses, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  and  other  ar- 
rangements that  bring  him  in  touch  with 
the  larger  life.  In  the  village  or  the 
small  town  the  boy  who  goes  on  the 
streets  in  the  evening  finds  two  places 
open  to  him,  the  pool  hall  and  the 
sakxjn.  What  he  learns  there  is  well 
known.  If  remonstrated  with  for  his 
choice  of  companions,  the  reply  is, 
"Where  else  is  there  for  me  to  go?" 
Where,  indeed?  The  churches  are 
closed  except  for  religious  service,  the 
school  rooms  are  dark.  The  business 
men  have  their  clubs  and  their  lodges ; 
the  boy  is  left  to  his  own  resources,  or 
to  those  that  arc  provided  for  hiin  by 
evil  influences. 

Suppose  the  "good  fellows"  gave 
some  of  their  effort  and  their  money  to 
taking  care  of  the  l>oys,  to  fitting  up  for 
them   home-like   clubhouses    where   they 
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cuuM  >pciit.l  ilieir  spare  cvcniiij^s, 
woiiUl  tlicy  nol  be  cluing  buiiicUiiiig 
Worth  uliiie?  1  he  fact  that  the  good 
tellows"  are  exactly  the  men  lu  wiium 
the  hoys  luck  with  admiration  wiiiild 
make  it  easier.  They  are  tiie  oiics  who 
wmild  have  the  mobt  iiilluence  in  bring- 
ing about  a  change  in  viewpoint.  it 
would  take  .some  timt-,  oi  course;  it 
would  recjuire  some  money  and  a  httle 
organization.  Al\\a)s  are  there  iiku 
who  would  do  the  work  if  they  could 
have  back  of  them  the  hearty  support 
of  those  who  are  the  acknowledged  lead^ 
ers  in  the  community's  activities. 

It  Is  sometimes  saiil  that  twenty  uieii 
run  ever)  town,  politically.  So  twenty 
men  can  give  a  new  tone  to  the  moral 
life  of  the  town  if  they  work  together. 
Creditable  as  it  is  to  be  a  "good  fellow" 
»>n  a  single  day,  how  much  more  would 
it  mean  if  the  good  fellowship  could  be 
coined  into  everyday  effort  thru  the 
whole  year !  The  essence  of  the  move- 
ment is  in  its  freedom  from  cant  and  in 
its  far  removal  from  any  appearance  of 
open  charity.  It  implies  the  utilization 
of  the  common  goodness  that  lies  deep- 
est in  men's  hearts.  The  secret  of  ac- 
complishing things  for  the  betterment 
of  society  lies  m  awaking  this  sub- 
stratum of  humanity,  as  has  been  done 
by  the  plea  for  the  neglected. 

What  cannot  be  accomplished  with  some 
by  preaching,  or  by  demands  for  charity, 
may  be  accomplished  thru  the  very 
human  touch  of  good  fellowship.  In  it 
may  be  the  germ  for  a  vast  helpfulness 
in  which  those  unaffected  by  other 
means  would  join  forces  to  bring  per- 
manent cheer  and  higher  ideals  of  liv- 
ing. If  the  good  fellows  can  be  brought 
to  realize  their  ])ower  and  can  be  roused 
to  exert  it,  they  have  in  their  hands  a 
marvelously  helpful  instrument.  The 
new  "good  fellow"  should  not  confine 
his  service  to  one  day,  but  be  a  good 
fellow  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase  all 
the  year. 

The  Farmer  and  the  Folk 

According  to  the  National  Grange, 
the  farmer  receives  about  35  cents  of 
each  dollar  that  his  produce  earns,  while 
the  65  cents  are  absorbed  by  the  numer- 
ous handlers  of  his  product.   The  farmer 


is  certainly  entitled  to  get  at  llie  market 
in  such  a  way  as  U)  have  the  O5  cents 
himself,  and  leave  the  35  for  llujse  who 
only  transfer  his  goods.  The  great 
American  problem  of  toilay  is  how  to 
bring  the  proilucer  into  closer  contact 
with  the  Consumer.  Legislation  should 
aim  to  remove  everything  that  hinders 
the  ^lowrr  of  a  barrel  of  apples  or  a 
bushel  ni  potatoes  from  placing  them 
tliiecil)  111  till-  lioiius  of  those  who  can 
iKJl  produce  llieiii.  The  constitution  ol 
.\ew  \'ork  .Slate  forbids  any  legislation 
that  separates  the  prt)ducer  and  the  citi- 
zen, but  little  has  been  done  as  yet  to 
biiiig  tlieiii  into  easy  contact. 

.Middlemen,  while  constiluling  a  neces- 
sary class,  are  often  scattered  over  the 
country,  intent  on  bu\ing  stock  at  the 
lowest  possible  hgures,  to  be  stored  as 
long  as  necessar\'  for  their  private  ad- 
vaiUage,  and  placed  on  the  market  at 
e.xtortionate  prices.  The  last  Congress 
found  in  storage  fourteen  million  beeves, 
six  million  calves,  twenty-five  million 
sheep  and  fifty  million  hogs.  The  annual 
value  of  stored  meats  in  the  United 
Slates  is  nearly  two  billions  of  dollars ; 
that  of  dairy  products  one  hundred  mil- 
lions, while  stored  fruits  sum  up  fifty 
millions.  Taking  this  with  poultry,  eggs, 
nuts  and  vegetables,  and  we  find  about 
two  and  a  half  billions  of  dollars  stored 
to  the  disadvantage  of  both  the  grower 
and  the  consumer. 

During  the  fall  of  1910  apples  were 
largely  purchased  from  the  farmer  in 
the  orchard,  at  $1.50  a  barrel;  but  these 
very  apples  were  sold  in  our  city  markets 
at  $6.50  per  barrel,  and  were  retailed  for 
over  $9  per  barrel.  During  this  same 
fall  the  orange  crop  of  Florida  was 
bought  up  for  85  cents  per  box,  but  in 
the  market  was  scarce  at  $2.50  to  $3  for 
the  common  grades.  The  egg  case  is 
just  as  one  sided,  when  the  producer  gets 
but  20  cents,  while  the  consumer  pays  40. 
Of  course,  the  farmer  who  has  cold  stor- 
age of  his  own  can  command  the  higher 
prices,  provided  he  also  be  prepared  to 
directly  reach  the  consumer. 

Most  of  our  farmers  live  a  long  way 
from  market.  The  present  market  circle 
around  our  cities,  within  which  there 
may  be  personal  relations  established  be- 
tween the  grower  and  the  buyer,  does 
not  exceed   15  miles  in  diameter.     The 
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autoniubile  will  probably  widen  this 
circle  two  or  three  times  over,  making  it 
possible  for  the  producer  to  live  40  miles 
from  market  and  yet  deliver  his  goods 
before  breakfast.  The  lesson  to-  the 
farmer  is  a  simple  one ;  as  far  as  possible 
have  your  private  customers,  especially 
for  your  perishable  goods,  your  butter 
and  your  dairy  goods,  the  truck  from 
your  garden  and  the  fruit  from  your 
orchard.  Then  by  rigid  honesty  create  a 
demand  for  your  brand,  and  make  sure 
of  your  own  market  after  you  get  it. 
The  lesson  for  the  American  legislator  is. 
Do  what  you  can  to  clear  the  track  of  all 
hindrances  that  separate  the  man  who 
makes  a  thing  and  the  man  who  wants  it. 
Let  the  Government  do  what  it  can  to 
keep  the  grower  well  posted  as  to  prices, 
and  see  to  it  that  he  gets  the  65  cents 
for  what  he  has  the  skill  to  create. 

The     terrible     acci- 
Steel  Railway  Cars      dent    at    Bridgeport. 

Conn.,  where  six 
passenger  cars  of  the  chief  express  train 
from  Washington  to  Boston  jumped  the 
track  and  fell  to  the  street,  calls  for  some 
serious  comment.  The  engineer,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  catastrophe,  is 
dead,  and  it  is  of  little  use  to  say  that  he 
should  not  have  forgotten  to  slow  down 
when  passing  over  the  temporary  road- 
way. Such  blunders  the  human  brain  is 
liable  to,  and  he  has  paid  the  penalty  of  , 
his  forgetfulness,  if  such  it  was,  and  not 
a  reckless  disregard  of  orders  to  make 
up  lost  time.  When  six  long  passenger 
coaches  going  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an 
hour  followed  the  engine  down  to  the 
street  below,  one  of  them  was  a  wooden 
car  and  was  smashed  into  kindling  wood. 
Of  course,  nearly  every  one  in  it  was 
killed.  The  five  sleeping  cars  were 
wholly  of  steel,  frame,  sides,  floor,  roof 
and  all.  That  all  the  passengers  in  them 
were  not  killed  wa^  c\uv  to  their  con- 
struction. The  pa-->engers  were  flung 
about  and  many  bones  were  broken,  but 
one  is  glad  to  get  off  with  broken  bones 
if  life  can  be  saved.  <')ne  of  the  chief 
horrors  of  railroad  wrecks  is  that  the 
cars  will  catch  fire  while  the  passengers 
are  penned  in  ,'md  may  burn  to  death. 
Steel  will  not  burn  as  wood  is  liable  to 
burn  in  stirh  a  case.  So  ]nnf^  as  human 
nature  cannot   c^r-Apc    errors,  and,   with 


the  utmost  care,  the  perversity  of  inani- 
mate things  is  a  proverb,  all  railway  pas- 
senger cars  ought  to  be  of  steel,  and  the 
time  is  near  at  hand  when  a  national  law 
should  require  it  for  all  interstate  traffic, 
and  State  legislation  should  follow.  Un- 
fortunately, the  States'  rights  doctrine  in 
our  Constitution  requires  forty-five  legis- 
latures to  enact  such  a  law  for  intra- 
state traffic. 

It  is  hard  enough  on 
Made  in  America  us  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  all  the  ex- 
portations,  commercial  and  human,  go- 
ing to  Europe.  But- if  we  are  also  to  get 
the  blame  for  any  unpleasant  variations 
in  the  weather,  the  United  States  will 
become  still  more  unpopular.  Conse- 
quently the  following  item  in  the  Lon- 
don Times  is  disquieting.  If  we  could 
really  get  rid  of  a  hot  wave  by  sending 
it  across  the  Atlantic  we  would  not  mind 
so  much  the  damage  to  our  reputation  : 

■  Toda\  the  people  of  London,  even  those 
who  most  enjoy  it,  arc  gruniljling  at, the  'heat 
wave,'  which  is  poi)ularly  supposed  to  he  a 
present  from  New  York.  Of  late  years  the 
man  in  the  street,  having  taken  his  fill  of 
journalistic  meteorology,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  C  which  he  supposes  to  be  a  frag- 
ment of  scientific  truth)  that  all  abnormal 
weather  is  produced  in  America  and  exported 
by  the  Americans.  The  remark  heard  yester- 
day morning  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  'Well, 
they  are  sending  us  a  scorcher  this  time!'  il- 
lustrates this  popular  belief  excellently  well: 
the  speaker's  ph}si(|uc  resembled  that  of  Jolin 
Bull  in  the  cartoons,  and  when  he  said  'they' 
he  was  referring  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  or  such  of  them  as  arc  responsilile  for 
the  operations  of  the  great  Weather  Trust 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  organized 
under  the  cf)nriding  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  His  was  ;i  representative  saying:  he 
merely  said  what  myriads  like  him.  non-com- 
missioned officers  in  London's  vast  industrial 
army,  were  thinking  at  the  moment." 

We  have  heard  the 
Moving  Pictures  kinctoscope  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  melodrama  and  the 
flecline  of  the  lyccinn,  but  it  now  seeius 
that  its  encroachments  extend  still  fur- 
ther. It  is  blamed  for  the  failure  rtf  the 
coronation  as  a  drawing  show.  The 
sperulatcjrs  in  window  privileges  and 
grnnrl  stands  along  the  route  of  the  royal 
progress  were  hard  hit.  .Seats  that  they 
offered  in  .'idvanre  at  guineas  they  were 
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jjlad  to  sell  f(ir  shilliiij^s,  tlirovvin^^  off  the 
[jound  oil  lilt'  last  da).  More  pooijU- 
went  to  London  to  see  Edward  buried 
than  (icorge  crowned.  On  many  streets 
'the  thin  red  line  of  heroes"  drawn  uj) 
along  tfie  cnrb  had  no  dit'hcnlty  keeping 
hack  the  loyal  popnhice  becanse  the  side- 
walks behind  tliein  were  not  more  crowd- 
ed than  every  day.  And  the  reason  of 
it  ?  What  is  the  nse,  the  people  said,  of 
standing  half  the  night  on  the  sidewalk 
when  you  can  see  the  whole  thing  any 
time  for  tuppence?  This  week  every 
.American  has  substantially  the  ^amu 
chance  to  see  British  roxalty  and  nobility 
in  motion  as  had  those  of  his  country- 
men who  crossed  the  ocean  so  as  to  be 
en  the  spot.  The  Kaiser,  who  realize-, 
the  imi)ortance  of  jjlaying  to  the  widest 
Ijossible  audience  takes  his  personal 
kinetoscopist  along  with  him  wherever  ho 
goes.  Hut  in  certain  cases  the  ])resence 
of  the  motion-picture  machine  is  em- 
barrassing. The  mob  of  French  vine- 
dressers which  raided  the  champagne 
depots  a  few  months  ago  on  account  of 
the  new  labeling  law  marched  thru  the 
country  with  bands  and  banners  at  their 
head.  This  might  not  have  mattered,  but 
they  went  so  far  in  their  pride  over  their 
revolt  as  to  enlist  the  ser\'ices  of  a  mov- 
ing-picture man  and  this  was  their  un- 
doing. For  when  the  agitation  died 
down  and  the  court  proceedings  began, 
there  was  none  of  the  difficulty  in  getting 
witnesses  usual  in  such  po]-)ular  demon- 
strations. The  jurymen  themselves  were 
eyewitnesses  of  the  smashing  of  cham- 
])agne  bottles  and  the  stoning  of  the 
troops.  On  the  wall  of  the  courtroom  the 
scenes  of  the  riot  were  reproduced,  fast 
or  slow,  or  repeated  as  many  times  as 
desired,  and  the  part  plaved  by  each  of 
the  ])risoncrs  was  made  visible. 

•J* 

Those  readers  w  h  o 
Albanian  Courage    have     been     surprise! 

that  the  tribesmen  of 
Northern  .-Xlbania  should  dare  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  Ottoman  Empire  need 
to  be  reminded  of  their  Bvron.  Two 
stanzas  from  "Cliilde  Harold's  F'ilyrim- 
age"  will  recall  somethins'^  of  the  history 
of  unconquerable  people: 

Land  of  .Mliania!  where  Iskander  rose! 
Theme  of  tlie  young,  and  beacon  of  tlic  wise, 


And  he  his  namesake,  whose  ott  l)alHed  foes 
Shrunk   Ironi  his  (U-eds  of  chivalrous  emprise: 
Land  of  .\ll)ani;i!  let  me  bend  mine  c>es 
On  thee,  ihou  rufi^cd  nurse  of  savage  men! 
The  crcjss  descends,  lliy  minarets  arise, 
And  the  pale  crescent  siiarkies   in  the  fiien, 
thru  many  a  cypress  grove  within  each  city's  • 
ken. 

lierce  are  Albania's  chiUhen,  yel   they   lack 
Not  virtues,  were  those  virtues  more  mature. 
Where  is  the  foe  that  ever  saw  tlieir  l)ack? 
Who  can  so  well  tlie  toil  of  war  endure? 
Iluir  nali\c  fastnessis  not  more  secure 
I  iian  lhe\'  in  douhlful  times  of  troulilnus  need  ; 
Their  wrath  how  deadly!  but  their  friendship 

sure, 
Wiien  (iratitudc  or  Valor  bids  them  bleed, 
Unshaken  riisliiiif^  on  where'er  tiieir  chief  mav 

lead. 

L.  11.  Bailey,  of  C'or- 
Rural  Recreation  ncil  Lniversity,  fore- 
tells the  time  when 
ivery  community  will  have  a  permanent 
place  set  aside  for  recreational  enter- 
prises. He  thinks  that  where  possible  it 
should  be  a  grove,  and  that  it  will  be 
wise  for  every  rural  community  to  plant 
such  a  grove  where  one  cannot  be  adopt- 
ed. He  insists  that  a  regular  play- 
ground is  as  legitimate  a  town  affair  as 
a  town  hall  for  public  business.  In  some 
cases  the  local  fair  ground  could  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  He  considers  a  town 
director  of  sports  as  imi)ortant  as  an 
expert  in  teaching  or  in  preaching — to 
teach  the  people  how  to  live  well  and  be 
happy.  It  might  bring  the  doctors  into 
efficient  action,  and  ultimately  the  min- 
isters will  find  capital  work  among  the 
people  on  their  playgrounds.  This  is 
evidently  a  long  stride  ahead  for  the 
first  conception  of  the  play  movement. 
It  begins  to  grapple  with  the  whole  so- 
cial problem.  But  when  all  else  is  said. 
it  remains  to  be  found  out  that,  as  Froe- 
bel  was  right  in  saying,  as  play  is 
inci])ient  work,  so  work  must  in  some 
way  always  retain  the  element  or  spirit. 
in  order  to  make  it  accei)table  and 
healthful.  We  may  talk  about  play- 
grounds as  a  relief  for  work,  or  as  a 
palliative  for  labor ;  it  may  be  that  so 
long  as  we  have  a  false  conception  of 
work.  There  will  be  no  permanent  cure, 
however,  until  we  ha\e  learned  to  dig- 
nify labor.  The  serious  difficulty  al 
present  is  that  it  is  not  lu)iiorable  or 
noble  to  use  the  body  in  the  way  of 
achieving"    industrial    ends.      Our    labor 
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organizations  liavc  got  to  be  called  into 
line,  and  they  must  lead  us  in  the  way 
of  ennobling  and  honoring  achievement. 
The  chief  end  of  man  is  not  nine  hours 
of  work,  or  eight  hours,  or  seven  hours, 
but  every  hour  filled  with  the  glory  of 
power  to  use  the  muscles  and  the  brain 
tor  masterly  purposes.  We  liave  strong 
faith  that  the  playground  movement  and 
the  drift  toward  a  better  conception  of 
toil  will  go  together. 

Another  expedition  has 
Pirate  Gold      gone   to   Cocos   Island,   off 

the  Bay  of  Panama,  in 
search  of  buried  treasure ;  this  time  from 
no  selfish  motive,  for  the  lady  philan- 
thropist who  is  in  charge  of  the  expedi- 
tion proposes  to  devote  the  gold  to  the 
promotion  of  welfare  work  in  London. 
We  hope  that  she  finds  it,  because  it 
would  add  a  fitting  close  to  the  romantic 
story  if  the  treasure  from  the  pillaged 
churches  of  Mexico  and  Peru  should  be 
disinterred  for  the  relief  of  the  sub- 
merged tenth  in  the  London  slums.  An 
English  pirate  named  Thompson  started 
the  fund  by  depositing  twelve  million 
dollars  gold  in  the  banks  of  Cocos.  and 
later  a  Spanish  pirate  named  Benito 
Bonito  increased  it  by  ten  millions.  Xei- 
them  of  them  drew  any  out.  but  after 
the  manner  of  pirates,  each  of  them  left 
a  sketch  map  of  the  locality  to  a  man 
who  Ix; friended  him.  We  cannot  place 
much  confidence  in  any  pirate  named 
Thompson,  but  Benito  Bonito  sounds 
good  to  us.  Besides,  do  we  not  hear  of 
a  man  in  1875  who,  in  hunting  over  the 
island,  fell  into  a  grotto  full  of  bars  of 
bullion,  pieces  of  eight  and  statues  of 
gold  and  silver?  If  we  lived  in  Panama 
we  should  spend  all  our  holidays  htuiting 
buried  treasure  instead  of  alligators.  It 
would  be  more  romantic  and  quite  as 
profitable.  I-'or  instance,  what  became  of 
those  ingots  that  were  stuck  into  the 
crab  holfs  when  Sir  I'rancis  Drake  am- 
bushed the  treasure  train  going  from  old 
Panama  to  Nombre  de  Dlos'r  There  werf 
ujo  mules  in  the  train,  each  i^earing  ^00 
fjounds  of  silver  Therf  wa>  more  gokl 
than  the  pirate^  (ould  carry  away  with 
theiTi.  V*  they  hid  the  silver.  It  ought  t" 
f»c  easy  to  find.  W'v  fe<'l  sure  we  coidd 
go  right  to  tlic  spot,  ft  was  on  the  old 
(rail   frr»m  Vcnta  Cruz,  now  Cruccs,  on 


the  Chagres,  and  so  near  to  the  town  of 
Nombre  de  Dios,  just  east  of  Porto  Bello, 
that  the  buccaneers,  as  they  lay  in  the 
jungle  to  the  southward,  could  hear  the 
church  bells  and  the  hammers  of  the  men 
driving  the  rivets  on  the  ships  which 
were  to  bear  the  tribute  money  to  Spain. 
And  then,  again,  what  became  of  all  the 
treasure  of  the  old  city  of  Panama,  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  Sir  Henry  Morgan? 
The  Spanish  estimated  their  loss  at  more 
than  $6,000,000,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  pirates  felt  themselves  cheated  when 
they  found  they  were  to  get  only  fifty 
dollars  apiece  for  their  hard  work  in 
crossing  the  isthmus.  cai)turing  the  city 
and  torturing  the  people  to  force  them 
to  tell  where  they  had  buried  their 
wealth.  And  some  of  them  would  not 
tell,  not  even  when  their  heads  were 
squeezed  and  their  feet  roasted.  Conse- 
quently a  lot  of  it  must  be  buried  yet  in 
and  about  old  Panama :  except  the  gal- 
leon, richer  than  all  the  rest,  which  got 
over  to  Toboga  and  there  hid  its  treas- 
ure. To  discover  this  cache  would  be  a 
pleasant  distraction  to  some  convalescent 
on  the  island  of  Toboga. 


Government  Clerks 
and  Labor  Unions 


Very  frankly  Presi- 
dent   Taft    declares 


that  Government 
clerks  should  not  be  allowed  to  belong 
to  a  labor  union.  He  was  talking  not 
long  ago  to  the  railroad  men  at  Harris- 
burg,  and  he  told  them  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  Government  employees 
forming  their  own  organizations  for  mu- 
tual betterment,  but  to  join  the  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  then  use  that  organi- 
zation as  a  power  by  its  system  of  boy- 
'fjtts  and  strikes  to  force  Government 
U)  come  to  their  terms  as  to  wages 
and  other  conditions,  opens  a  very  seri- 
ous f|ucstion,  and  he  cannot  approve  it. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  condition  in 
France,  where  the  Government  employ- 
ees struck  and  utter  confusion  followed. 
The  President  shows  that  to  allow  the 
employees  of  Government  to  strike  is 
to  recognize  revolution  as  a  lawful  means 
of  securing  an  increase  in  rompensalion 
for  one  class,  and  that  a  privileged  class. 
;il  the  expense  of  all  the  public.  Inas- 
much as  the  Government  employees  arc 
a  privileged  class  whose  work  is  neces- 
sary    to     carry     f;n     the     GovrnunenI, 


ir/, 


III".     IN'nKPENDKNT 


upon  tlit'ir  entry  into  the  CJovernment 
service  it  is,  as  the  President  says,  en- 
tirely reasonable  to  impose  con(lition^ 
that  should  not  be  and  ought  not  be  im- 
posed upon  those  who  serve  private  em- 
ployers. We  oug-ht  to  have  no  such  diffi- 
culties here  as  have  made  chaos  for  a 
time  in  hVance  and  Italy. 

J* 

The  condition  of  the  depressed  sec- 
tions of  our  people,  of  whatever  race,  is 
likely  to  find  improvement  if  it  attracts 
such  careful  attention  as  l^rofessor 
Brooks,  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  has 
been  giving  to  the  condition  of  the  ne- 
groes in  a  number  of  counties.  He  finds 
that  in  sections  inhabited  chielly  by  ne- 
groes their  conditicMi  is  nuich  lower  ma- 
terially, morally,  and  educationally  than 
in  sections  where  the  whites  predominate. 
His  conclusion  is,  that  white  immigration 
is  needed  in  the  l)lack  belt  so  as  to  raise 
the  negro.  But  it  is  also  to  be  consid- 
ered whether  the  big  plantations  and  the 
renting  system  is  not  one  chief  factor, 
and  the  inferior  schools  allowed  the  ne- 
groes another. 

It  is  past  all  question  that  the  vast  an- 
nual production  of  gold  from  the  mines 
is  a  principal  cause  of  the  rise  in  prices. 
Last  year  there  was  taken  out  of  the 
earth  the  vast  amount  of  $466,000,000  in 
gold,  of  which  $177,000,000  came  from 
Africa,  $96,000,000  from  the  United 
States,  and  $67,000,000  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  While  a  portion  of 
this  immense  sum  goes  into  the  arts,  the 
most  of  it  is  added  to  the  basis  of  mone- 
tary expansion,  which  means  increase  of 
prices,  in  so  far  as  increase  of  business 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
production. 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  kept  his 
promise,  and  invited  dissenting  Chris- 
tians to  unite  with  him  in  a  union  cele- 
bration of  Hol\-  Communion  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Coronation  season.  Several 
hundred  attended,  representing  other 
Protestant  bodies,  and  the  bishop  in  an 
address  strongly  defended  his  invitation 
as  in  the  true  line  of  the  practice  of  his 
Church.  Xow.  why  should  not  some  of 
the  leading  Baptist,  Congregational  or 
Wesleyan  ministers  give  such  an  invita- 


tion (d  ihe  bishop  and  his  clergy,  and  let 
us  see  the  act  of  courtesy  completed. 

J* 

We  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
proposal  (if  the  Postmaster  General  of. 
.\ustralia  to  establish  a  penny  postage 
with  the  United  States.  We  have  the 
penny  postage  with  l-jigland,  and  Aus- 
tralia nnist  .soon  follow.  The  next  step 
will  be  a  one  cent  postage  for  domestic 
letters  in  the  United  States  and  finally 
a  one  cent  postage  for  the  world.  In 
Ntimulating  better  mail  facilities,  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  brought  more  in- 
timately together. 

.•* 

The  number  of  Cardinals  is  now  re- 
duced by  death  to  forty-nine  out  of  a 
possible  seventy,  and  yet  the  Pope  calls 
no  consistory.  The  serious  sickness  of 
Cardinal  Gotti,  Prefect  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, puts  additional  work  on  those  who 
are  not  too  old  and  feeble  to  attend  to 
their  duties.  The  Pope's  own  health  is 
by  no  means  strong,  and  he  is  seventy-six 
years  old.  Three  or  four  American  Car- 
dinals would  properly  help  fill  the  vacan- 
cies. 1 1 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  on  his  return 
from  the  Imperial  Conference  in  London, 
received  a  more  enthusiastic  welcome  at 
( )nebec  and  Montreal  than  has  ever  been 
given  to  any  other  man.  It  does  not  look 
as  tho  the  septuagenarian  Premier  had 
lost  any  of  his  popularity  thru  his  frank 
advocacy  in  England  of  reciprocity  and 
Canada's  right  to  manage  her  own  af- 
fairs. 

.•* 

We  quote  this  amazing  statement  from 
the  Boston  Pilot.  Can  it  be  that  any  one 
will  swallow  it  ? 

"As  an  organized  protest.  Protestantism  has 
accomplished  nothing,  and  must  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  break  up." 

It  has  accomplished  a  good  deal ;  and  so 
far  from  breaking  up  it  is  uniting  and 
consolidating. 

If  Congressman  X'ictor  Berger  suc- 
ceeds in  his  elYorts  to  get  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  permit  the  letter  carriers 
to  leave  off  their  coats  this  hot  weather, 
the  Sociali'^t  part\-  in  (."ongress  will  have 
set  a  go(Hl  example  to  the  older  ])arties  in 
the  way  of  actually  accomplishing  re- 
forms. 


Insurance 


The  Public  Health  Movement 

In  a  recent  interview  published  in  tlie 
Xew  ^Drk  Times,  some  very  interesting 
■>tatenient>  are  made  by  E.  V..  Ritten- 
h<<u>e,  formerly  president  of  tht-  Provi- 
flent  Savings  Life  Assurance  Society, 
and  recently  appointed  by  President 
W.  A.  Day,  as  head  of  the  conservation 
department  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society.  Mr.  Rittenhouse  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  American  life 
insurance  companies  are  paying  out 
$I50,000,00<J  a  year  for  death  claims. 
This  is  a  rate  of  about  $12  per  thousand 
of  insurance  in  force.  If  this  rate  could 
be  reduced  to  $11  per  thousand  it  would 
mean  a  saving  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies of  Si2,5CXD,ooo  a  year.  Despite 
the  importance  of  public  health,  Con- 
gress appropriated  only  $15,000,000  out 
of  $1,122,000,000  in  1909  for  this  pur- 
pose. Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale,  esti- 
mated that  600,000  human  lives  are  need- 
lessly sacrificed  in  the  United  States 
every  year,  and  that  over  40  per  cent,  of 
the  annual  death  roll  is  chargeable  to 
diseases  that  could  be  avoided  or  post- 
poned by  the  application  of  reasonable 
and  timely  preventive  measures.  He  also 
estimated  that  there  are  constantly  about 
3,000,000  persons  seriously  ill  in  the 
United  States,  more  than  one-half  from 
preventable  diseases. 

The  loss  of  adult  American  life  thru 
the  more  important  non-communicable 
diseases  has  increased  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  Allowing  for  the  increase  in 
I>opulation,  alxnit  two  persons  die  now 
where  one  died  thirty  years  ago  from 
preventable  or  postponablc  diseases  of 
the  heart,  kidneys  and  brain.  The  most 
important  protective  measure  is  found  in 
periodical  medical  examinations,  where- 
by the  first  symptoms  may  be  discovered 
and  cured  in  an  early  stage. 

Our  Government  sf^ends  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  armually  in  maintain- 
ing military  and  civil  forces  on  land  and 
»ca  to  protect  life  and  liberty.  It  also 
disliiirses  f>ubhV  funds  to  save  arid  lands, 
to  save  the  forest.s,  to  save  wild  animals 


trom  u^c•lc>^  >laugliter,  and  lo  .sa\i-  lioijs, 
cattle  and  otiicr  domestic  animals  froiu 
disease.  It  iia>  reciuired  transportation 
companies  and  otlier  employers  to  spend 
millions  in  safety  devices  to  prevent  the 
accidental  loss  of  human  life.  It  prohib- 
its food  adulteration  and  maintains  a 
national  health  organization  to  guard  the 
public  against  the  entrance  of  epidemic 
disease  from  other  countries. 

Tt  is  the  true  function  of  tiie  state  to 
do  all  these  things,  to  assist  our  people 
in  the  general  pursuit  of  happiness.  It 
should  also  be  a  very  important  functiou 
of  the  Government  to  assist  and  iM'olong 
the  lives  of  people  who  are  threatened 
with  preventable  maladies. 

The  life  insurance  companies  have  a 
great  advantage  in  giving  advice,  for  the 
people  know  that  the  only  way  the  com- 
panies can  save  money  is  by  saving  lives. 
The  policyholder  is  willing  to  benefit  the 
company,  because  he  must  first  benefit 
himself. 

A  BILL  has  been  passed  in  Wisconsin 
allowing  the  city  of  Milwaukee  to  estab- 
lish an  insurance  fund  for  its  public 
school  buildings.  It  is  planned  to  raise 
$25,000  a  year  by  taxes,  until  $100,000 
is  accumulated,  and  then  reduce  the  tax 
to  $12,500  until  $200,000  is  reached. 
Thereafter  the  tax  can  be  regulated  to 
meet  losses  beyond  the  interest  from  the 
fund. 

The  /^tna  Life  Insurance  Company 
and  the  ^':tna  Acident  and  Liability 
Company,  of  Hartford,  have  opened  a 
new  branch  office  in  Philadelphia,  for  the 
transaction  of  liability  and  miscellaneous 
casualty  business.  Mr.  John  E.  Elley, 
formerly  nf  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
manager. 

DtJRiNC  the  la.st  five  years  $21,677,921 
has  been  f)aifl  in  to  the  capital  and  $ir,- 
743.4 '5  *•'>  the  surplus  of  stock  life  in- 
surance compam'cs  organized  in  the 
United  States.  The  total  dividends  paid 
amounted  to  $220,337. 
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Financial 


Our  Railroads 

The    forty-fourth   annual    number    of 
Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads  was  issued 
last  week.      Its  statistics  relate  to  the  cal- 
endar   year    1910   and    preceding    years 
Ihc  luunbc-r  ui  miles  of  main  track  con 
stiiHtrd     lasl    year     \va!^    .^,751,    against 
<t,.;ii)  Ml  iyu«>,  and  the  total  is  now  J4-i, 
107.      W  ith  hccond  liack,  third  track  and 
sidings  added,   it  is  349,870.       Some  of 
the   figures  are  shown  in   the   following 
table : 

1909.  igln 

Capital   stock    .  . .  .$8,ojo,68o,g6j  $8,j8o,8iy, iijo 

Bonded   debt    ....  9,1  i8,ioj,8ij  9,6oo,634.go(j 
Lost    of    road    and 

equipment    1  4,5 14,82 j,,^o8  1 5,586,829,8.^() 

Stocks   and    bonds 

owned     .?.o84.387,oo8  .?,5i^.744.5(J" 

dross   earnings    .  .   2,513,212,763  2,804,580,939 
Operating          ex- 
penses       1,661,059,483  1,885,520,627 

Net  earnings    ....      852,153,280  919,060,312 

Dividends 265,162,298  275,289,173 

Passengers  carried      924,421,638  998,735,432 

Freight,  tons    ....   1,635,215,800  1,817,766,030 

Passenger  receipts    $578,243,601  $640,949,990 

Freight   receipts    .    1,720,863,413  1,940,335,111 

Miles  of  road....            238,356  242,107 

The  average  receipts,  in  cents,  for 
freight  per  ton  per  mile  were  .753,  against 
.757  in  1909,  .765  in  1908,  and  .782  in 
1907.  Revenue  per  passenger  per  mile, 
in  cents,  fell  from  1.978  to  1,934.  In- 
crease of  net  earnings  was  7.85  per  cent., 
against  18.72  per  cent,  in  1909. 

The  Crops 

A  HIGHLY  favorable  report  concern- 
ing the  cotton  crop  has  been  followed  by 
a  somewhat  disappointing  one  about 
grain,  vegetables,  tobacco  and  hay.  This 
later  report  (for  July  i,  but  issued  ten 
days  later)  shows  the  effect  of  June's  hot 
and  dry  weather.  Condition  rapidly  de- 
clined, winter  wheat  from  80.4  to  76.8 ; 
spring  wheat  from  94.6  to  73.8;  barley 
showed  only  72.1  instead  of  92.2;  hay 
was  64.9,  tobacco  72.6,  and  the  figures 
for  potatoes  (with  a  decreased  acreage) 
were  76.6,  or  far  below  the  ten  years' 
average.  These  changes  reduce  the  esti- 
mated yield  of  wheat  by  62,000,000  bush- 
els, that  of  oats  by  159,000,000,  and  point 
to  a  loss  of  28,000,000  for  barley.   Corn's 


condition  was  80.1,  against  85.4  a  year, 
ago,  and  a  ten  years'  average  of  84.7,  but 
allowance  must  be  made  for  an  increase 
of  nearly  2,000,000  acres.     Oats   fell  to 
08.8  from  85.7  on  June  i.     The  average 
for  ten  years  had  been  8(1.3.     The  yields 
indicated  by  these  changes  and  the  quan 
lilies  harvested   last    \ear,  are  shi)wii  he 
low  : 

liiiliiaU'il  till   1911         llarvi'sl,  igm. 

Corn    2,956,445.000  3,125,713.000 

Winter  wheat    . .  .  457,958,000  464,044,000 

.Spring  wheat    ....  244,933,000  231,399,000 

Total    wheat    702,891,000  ()95,443,(xk) 

Oats    8i7,8oo,0(X)  i,I26,765,oik) 

k\e    31,062,000  33.039,ocxj 

Barley     147,094,000  162,227,000 

Potatoes     285,541,000  338,811,000 

'I  oliacco,    lbs 624,542,000  984,349,000 

Tobacco  acreage  has  been  reduced  by 
28  per  cent.,  and  there  will  be  only  about 
two-thirds  of  a  normal  crop  of  hay.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  however,  con- 
dition has  been  improved  by  rains  since 
July  I.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
publishes  the  following  comparisons: 

'Taking  into  account  both  acreage  and  con- 
dition, indications  are  that  the  wheat  crop 
will  be  1.4  per  cent,  larger  than  the  average 
production  of  the  past  five  years,  corn  4.9  per 
cent,  larger,  oats  12.3  per  cent,  less,  barley  11.6 
l)er  cent,  less,  potatoes  10.8  per  cent,  less,  to- 
l)acco  22.7  per  cent,  less,  flax  10.5  per  cent, 
more  and  rice  5.8  per  cent.  more. 

Reports  from  Canada  are  very  favor- 
able. Quebec  Province  will  make  a  new 
high  record  in  grain  and  hay.  The  new 
Northwest  promises  95  per  cent.,  against 
82  last  year,  and  the  number  of  acres 
given  to  flax  has  been  increased  by 
300,000. 

....  British  Consols,  still  declining, 
touched  78/4  on  the  nth,  the  lowest 
price  for  eighty  years. 

....  In  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
with  June,  our  exports  were  $2,048,691,- 
392,  and  our  imports  $1,527,985,088, 
against  $1,744,984,720  and  $1,556,947,- 
430,  respectively,  in  1910. 

....  Philadelphia  offered  $9,750,000  of 
4  per  cent,  thirty  year  bonds  last  week, 
but  awarded  only  $3,534,000,  at  a  shade 
over  loi.  A  syndicate  bid  from  Drexel 
&  Co.  and  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  for  the 
entire  amount  at  100.1528,  was  rejected. 
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Final  Passage  of  the 
Reciprocity   Bill 


In  the  Senate,  on 
the  afternoon  of 
the  22d,  the  bill 
approving  and  contirrning  the  agreement 
with  Canada  for  taritif  reciprocity  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  53  to  2j.  Voting 
upon  proposed  amendments  and  the  bill 
consumed  two  hours  and  a  half.  The 
bill  as  passed  is  the  House  bill,  without 
change.  On  Wednesday  of  this  week, 
after  the  signatures  of  the  Speaker  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  have  been  ob- 
tained, it  will  be  signed  by  the  President 
anil  will  become  a  statute.  Only  that 
part  of  it,  however,  that  provides  for  the 
free  entry  into  this  countr\  of  print 
paper  and  of  wood  pulp  nr^t  affected  by 
export  charges  will  go  into  effect  at 
once ;  the  remainder  must  wait  for  the 
approval  of  Canada's  Parliament.  Ac- 
tion at  CXtawa  has  been  prevented  by  the 
obstruction  of  the  Conservative  minor- 
ity. It  is  now  expected  that  Parliament 
will  be  dissolved,  possibly  within  two 
weeks ;  that  the  Government  will  appeal 
to  the  people  at  a  new  election,  probably 
in  October,  and  that  at  this  election  the 
desire  of  a  large  majority  of  Canada's 
voters  for  aj^proval  of  the  agreement  will 
be  clearly  expre^t.  In  the  Senate,  on  the 
22(\,  sixteen  amendments  were  offered 
and  rejecterl.  Xearly  all  of  these  were 
proposed  by  Republican  insurgents  or  bv 
-Mr.  iJailey,  of  'lexas,  aiifl  Mr.  Simmons. 
of  North  Carolina,  two  of  the  three 
Democrats  whf>  opfjosed  the  f)ill.  Most 
of  them  callerl  for  additifjns  to  the  agree 
merit's  free  list.  Several  of  them  were 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  16  to  64,  and  all 
the  voles  were  in  the  nci'diborhoorl  of 
these  figures.  .Mr.  La  lolktte's  w'xjI 
revision  hill,  which  he  will  ask  the  .Sen 
rite  to  substitutr-  fr,r  the  ( Jnderwoofl  bill. 
>cnt  r»vcr  from  t!ic  House,  wa<;  nffcud  as 


an  amendment  and  rejected,  15  to  64. 
His  cotton  goods  bill  shared  the  same 
fate.  Mr.  Bailey  offered  the  Farmers' 
Free  List  bill  (passed  by  the  House) 
with  some  modifications,  and  saw  it  laid 
aside  by  a  vote  of  15  to  63.  Those 
counted  for  the  Reciprocity  bill  on  the 
final  vote  were  three  insurgents 
I  Messrs.  Brown,  of  Xebraska  ;  Poindex- 
ler.  of  \\'ashington.  and  Works,  of  Cali- 
fornia), eighteen  regular  Republicans, 
and  thirty-two  Democrats.  Those 
against  it  were  three  Democrats 
(  Alessrs.  Bailey,  of  Texas ;  Simmons,  of 
Xorth  Carolina,  and  Clarke,  of  Arkan- 
.sas),  twelve  insurgents  and  twelve 
regular  Republicans.  As  some  have  as- 
serted that  the  press  favored  the  bill  be- 
cause of  its  provisions  concerning  print 
|)aper,  it  is  pointed  out  that  four  of  the 
five  owners  or  publishers  of  newspapers, 
Messrs.  Oliver,  La  Follette.  Bristow  and 
Dixon,  voted  in  the  negative.  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  the  fifth,  was  counted  in  the 
affirmative.  After  the  vote,  Mr.  Penrose 
ex])rest  the  o])ini(jn  that  Congress  would 

adjourn   not   later   than   .Xugust    10. 

The  agreement  was  sent  to  Congress  by 
the  President  on  January  26;  the  con- 
firming bill  was  passed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  House  (221  to  93)  on  February 
14,  and  the  second  time  (267  to  89)  on 
April  2r  ;  it  was  referred  to  the  .Senate 
ccjuimittee   on    A])ril   24.   and   the   debate 

in    the    Senate    be<.;an    on    June    14. 

There  were  several  speeches  on  the  bill 
last  week.  Mr.  P.rovvn,  of  Nebraska, 
f|Uoted  from  speeches  made  by  several  of 
his  insurgent  associates  in  the  tariff  de- 
bate of  1909,  reading  passages  flirectly  in 
opposition  to  ibcir  recent  assertions  and 
argimients.  Mr.  La  I'olktte  attacked  the 
press  because  it  liafl  supported  proposed 
le(/islation   in   which   i(    had   a   direct    pc- 
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ciiuiary  luUicsl.     lie  also  couliiuicd  liis 

attack      upon      President       raft. By 

agreement,  rtnal  votes  iij)t»n  the  Wool 
ind  tile  Fanners'  Free  List  bills  are  to 
be  taken  this  week.  Predictions  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  first  differ;  some  think 
that  Mr.  La  Fullette's  snbstitnte  will  Ix- 
accepted,  and  that  a  conference  bill  will 
l>e  passed  and  sent  to  the  President.  Tlu- 
failure  of  the  second  bill  is  expected. 
There  seems  to  be  j^^ood  authority  for  the 
assertion  that  if  a  bill  revising;  the  wool 
and  woolen  schedule  shoidd  be  laid  be- 
fore the  President  he  would  veto  it. 

.,    ,      ,0       1  .•        AddressiuLi     a     con- 
hederal   Regulation  ^     ,        ... 

c  rj.    °  vention   ot    the   Mm- 

of  Trusts  ^       ,,  . 

nesota  iJar  Associa- 
tion at  Duluth,  on  the  lyth,  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham  said  that  a  Govern- 
ment commission  to  regulate  great 
industrial  corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
state trade,  as  the  railways  are  regulated 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
was  much  to  be  desired  and  might  be 
absolutely  necessary ;  also,  that  it  would 
be  a  question  for  serious  consideration 
whether  such  a  commission  should  have 
jiovver  to  regulate  prices.  At  the  begin- 
ning he  referred  to  the  recent  advocacy 
of  such  official  regulation  by  "the  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  the  largest  com- 
binations  of  capital,  probably  as  a  means 
of  salvation."  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, he  continued,  dealt  only  with  viola- 
tions of  the  law ;  a  commission's  activi- 
ties would  be  exerted  to  prevent  viola- 
tions. Congress  might  declare  a  rule 
like  that  prescribed  by  statute  with  re- 
spect to  railroads,  that  prices  should  be 
reasonable  and  that  there  should  be  no 
unjust  discrimination.  This  would  be  only 
a  new  application  of  the  j^rinciple  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  transportation  rates 
are  subject  to  oflficial  regulation.  The 
Sherman  act  and  similar  State  laws  were 
based  on  the  theory  that  the  natural  price 
of  an  article  is  that  which  is  fixed  by  the 
operation  of  the  natural  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  working  without  artificial 
restraint.  "But  the  fact  is,"  said  Mr. 
Wickersham,  "that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  does  not  work  and  has  not 
for  many  years  worked  in  this  country 
in  a  natural,  unrestrained  and  unfettered 
manner."  .\rtificial  restraint  was  im- 
posed by  the  tariff : 


"Ntir  is  iliis  .ill  1 1  iM  inoliably  sale  lu  suy 
iliat  ill  aliiutsi  i\Lr>  one  of  the  yrcat  staph- 
iiulustries  prices  have  been  for  years  fixed  by 
aKreernenl  between  the  principal  producers 
and  not  by  the  normal  play  of  free  competi- 
tion, even  among  the  domestic  producers,  nor 
by  the  unfettered  operation  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  I'he  fact  seems  to  be 
that  the  i)rices  of  standard  articles  of  con- 
sumplitjn  sold  in  the  United  States  for  a 
number  of  years  past  have  not  been  fixed  at 
all  by  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and 
drmand  or  of  unrestrained  competition,  but 
lt\  associations  of  the  producers,  without  the 
participation  of  the  consumer  or  the  general 
pulilic  that  is,  without  those  who  have  had 
to  i)ay  till  bill  havmg  any  voice  in  fixing  the 
price.  In  this  view  it  is  certainly  not  un- 
reasonable that  the  iiurcliasiiiK  inililic  should 
desire  to  have  some  jiart  in  determining  the 
price  it  is  to  [lay— in  like  manner  as  has  been 
recognized  to  the  just  with  respect  to  the  cost 
of  transportation." 

The  supervision  of  a  l^cdcral  commis- 
sion was  certainly  desirable,  if  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  the  effectual  regula- 
tion of  those  who  are  willing  to  violate 
the  law  by  taking  advantage  of  conflict 
between  State  laws  and  I'ederal  statutes, 
and  of  those  who  desire  to  obey  the  law, 
but  are  in  doubt  by  reason  of  this  con- 
flict and  of  the  complexity  of  State  laws, 
fhe  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  so 
exercising  jjower  over  prices  as  not  to 
cause  a  greater  evil  than  the  one  for 
which  a  cure  was  sought  were  so  great 
that  perhaps  they  were  insurmountable. 
Restraint  of  trade  and  the  growth  of 
monopoly  had  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
"departure  from  the  early  rule  of  law 
that  one  corporation  cannot  own  stock  in 
another."  The  ax  would  be  laid  at  the 
root  of  the  Trust  evil  if  Congress  should 
forbid  any  corporation  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  to  acquire  stock  of  any 
other  corporation  so  engaged,  and  should 
require  corporations  now  owning  the 
stock  of  others  to  dispose  of  it  within  a 
specified  period. Speaking  at  Han- 
cock, Mich.,  two  days  later,  he  said  he 
was  confident  that  the  great  Trusts  con- 
demned by  the  Supreme  Court's  recent 
decisions  would  "be  split  up  into  a  num- 
ber of  separate  and  distinct  parts,  no  one 
of  which  shall  have  any  connection  with 
or  control  over  any  other,  and  no  one  of 
which  shall  have  so  large  a  percentage 
of  the  business  as  to  be  anything  like  a 
monopoly."  Nothing  less  would  meet 
his  interpretation  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt's 
lU'cisidtis. 
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.   , .  In     ibc     course     ot     a 

New  Arbitration  1     •    r        1  i.«~  ,    ^u^ 

.  bnet    address,   un   the 

Treaties  ^^^^    ^^   ^j^^   g^j,    ^^^^ 

battlefield,  to  veterans  of  both  armies. 
President  Taft  announced  that  a  general 
arbitration  treaty  with  France,  like  the 
one  with  Great  Britain,  would  soon  be 
signed,  and  that  three  other  nations 
were  about  to  enter  into  similar  agree- 
ments. Having  said  that  men  who  had 
fought  in  war  knew  what  it  was  and 
wanted  no  more  of  it,  he  continued : 

''Therefore  I  look  to  you  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War  to  aid  in  the  movement  for  peace. 
1  am  glad  to  announce  here  today  that  as 
England  has  agreed  to  enter  into  an  arbitra- 
tion treaty  with  the  United  States.  France 
has  signified  her  willingness  to  enter  into  the 
same  treaty.  Both  treaties  will  be  signed 
within  ten  days,  and  I  expect  to  be  able  to 
announce  within  a  few  days  that  three  other 
nations  have  entered  into  the  agreement. 
This  news  I  bring  to  the  veterans  of  a  real 
war,  because  I  know  they  will  most  appreci- 
ate permanent  peace." 

He  did  not  name  the  three  additional 
nations,  but  it  is  thought  at  Washington 
that  they  are  Germany,  Holland  and 
Sweden.  Japan  may  eventually  join 
them,  but  negotiations  with  that  nation 
are  said  to  have  been  thus  far  only  tenta- 
tive. The  signing  of  the  treaties  with 
Great  Britain  and  France  will  not  he  de- 
layed by  the  absence  of  Ambassadors 
Bryce  and  Jusserand  from  Washington. 
The  first  will  sign  at  his  summer  home 
in  Maine,  and  the  second  in  Paris.  If 
the  signatures  can  be  attached  and  the 
official  copies  exchanged  in  time,  th( 
treaties  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification  before  the  end  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress. 

w     T   .  *■         Owing     to     reports     in 

No  Intervention      ,  .      ,  ,  '  , 

f.  ,  <    u  ba     tliat     the     ap- 

in  Cuba  ,  .  ,      ' 

proacliing    visit    of    the 

Secretary  of  \\  ar  had  been  suggested  in 

connection   with   plans    for   intervention. 

President    Taft,    on    the    iXth.    directed 

Secretary  Knox  to  send  to  the  .\merican 

.Vlinistcr  at   Havana,    for  publication,   a 

tatcment    in    which,  after   reference   to 

these  reports  and  the  expression  of  a  de- 

:.ire  'to  put  an  end,  once  for  all,  to  un 

warranted  political  innuendo,"  he  said  : 

"The  work  of  rai.sinff  the  'Maine,'  which  has 

Ixfcn  carried  on  l>y  army  cPKinecrs,  wa.s  some 

thinsc   which   the   Serrftary   of    War   naturally 

!<<»irerl   to  inspect,   and   it    was   deemed,   niorc- 

.\<r,    convenient    that    the    S<<r(tar\    (.f    War 


aixl  lii.s  parly  ^^h(lulll  in  iituriiiiig  from  I'aii 
ama  take  advantage  ol  the  occasion  lu  pay  a 
friendly  visit  to  the  republic  of  Cuba,  the  best 
interests  of  which  the  United  States  has  so 
deeply  at  heart,  and  to  exchange  courtesies 
with  the  Cuban  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  thought  it  not 
worth  while  to  deny  the  false  stories  of  possi- 
ble intervention  which  have  been  circulated  in 
certain  sections  of  the  press,  the  fact  being 
that  no  such  question  has  been  the  subject  of 
consideration  by  that  Government,  whose  sole 
concern  in  relation  to  Cuban  affairs  in  recent 
years  has  been  that  in  the  rapid  development 
of  the  splendid  resources  of  Cuba,  which  will 
be  viewed  in  the  United  States  with  so  much 
pleasure,  the  process  of  exploitation  should  be 
ever  safeguarded  by  that  wise  and  deliberate 
economic  policy  so  essential  to  financial  and 
political  stability." 

Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  who  was  a  com- 
mander under  Madero  in  Mexico,  says 
he  has  been  invited  to  do  similar  work 
in  Cuba. Andre,  owner  of  the  anti- 
Government  paper,  El  Dia,  in  Havana, 
has  been  sued  for  criminal  libel  by  Presi- 
dent Gomez's  secretary  and  General 
Monteagudo,  head  of  the  Rural  Guard, 
the  paper  having  asserted  that  both  were 
l)eing  enriched  by  corruption. 

TT  u  n     j-^-  There     is     fear     in 

Unhappy  Condition      at      •  r  ...1 

f  ;,     .  Mexico    of    another 

of  Mexico  ,    ,.  r 

revolution     or     of 

civil  war.  in  many  places  there  have 
been  bloody  controversies  between  Fed- 
eral soldiers  and  the  Maderist  troops, 
who  refuse  to  lay  down  their  arms,  be- 
ing dissatisfied  with  their  pay.  Some  of 
these  Maderists  have  joined  the  Magon- 
ist  brigands,  one  party  of  whom  was 
raiding  ranches  west  of  El  Paso  last 
week,  while  another  was  threatening  the 
city  of  Parral.  Labor  conditions  cause 
unrest.  Many  industries  in  the  north 
are  paralyzed.  I'.y  .August  i  all  the  coal 
mines  in  Coahuila  will  be  closed,  it  may 
be  for  several  months.  T  hus  30,000  men 
will  be  thrown  out  of  work.  Salvador 
Madero,  the  leader's  uncle,  wlio  em 
ployed  6,000,  closed  his  mines  last  week. 
The  bakers'  strike  in  Vera  Cniz,  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  increase  of  wages,  has 
nearly  doubled  the  price  of  bread  there. 
Maderist  leaders  complain  that  Dc  la 
liarra  is  weak  and  negligent.  'JMie  lead- 
er's brother  Gustavo  liolds  him  respon- 
sible for  the  killing  of  so  many  persons 
at  Piicbla.  week  before  last,  fjcneral 
Rascon,  Minister  of  War.  and  his  assist 
ant.   have   resigned.      .Maderists   disliked 
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iIriii.      It   M  i\|Ht.lKl   ilial    |)i.    \  a^(|iu/ 
Ljoiucz,    Miiiistt-r    (it    tlit-    liitvriur,    will 
soon   retire  because  a   stronger    man   i>' 
wanted  in  his  place.     (Jvving  mainly  to 
Madcriht  hostility,  Cjch  Uernardo  Reyes 
has  released  the  leader  from  the  agree 
ment   which  prrnided  that  he  should  in 
Minibter   ol    War   in    the    new    (jovern 
nicnt.     lie  insists  uptju  withdrawing,  but 
says  he  does  not  think  of  being  a  presi 
dential  candidate,  because  a  heated  cam 
paign,    with     two    nr    three    candidates, 
wtiuld    lause    war.       Several     l(ireigner> 
have    been    killed    reeeutly.       There    lia> 
been  anareliy   in    Turreon,   and   tlu'  (ler 
man     and     Spanish    goverjunent.s     have 
directed  their  subjects  to  leave  the  State 
of  Coahuila.     All  of  them  are  departing, 
and   a   majority   are  going  to  San   y\n- 
tonio.       The    complaints    of    twenty-five 
(iermau    families    having    been    sent    to 
Herlin,  the  Cjerman  ("lovernment  is  mak- 
ing an  investigation.     Ranches  and   fac 
tories   in   the   I'uebla   district  have  been 
looted    by    Maderist    soldiers,    workmen 
and  peons.     A  plot  for  the  assassination 
of   ( leneral    Reyes   has  been   discovered. 

.< 

Hayti's  Rebels      ^^   "'^'   beginning  of   the 
Winning  present  week  the  fall  ot 

J*residenl  Simon's  Gov- 
ernment in  Hayti  seemed  near  at  band. 
The  revolutionists,  moving  southward, 
had  captured  cities  20  miles  from  the 
capital,  towns  nearer  to  it  had  revolted. 
Simon  was  very  ill,  and  his  soldiers  were 
deserting.  On  the  i8th,  Gonaives  and 
St.  AJarc  turned  against  the  Government, 
and  Simv)n's  army,  defeated  in  the  north. 
began  its  retreat  to  the  capital.  Two 
days  later.  Gape  Haytien  was  taken  by 
the  rebels,  who  looted  the  place  and  mis- 
treated many  of  its  inhabitants.  For- 
eigners were  protected  only  by  the  armed 
yacht  "American,"  commanded  bv  Evans 
R.  Dick,  a  \ew  York  broker,  interested 
in  the  construction  of  a  new-  railroad  in 
Hayti,  who  had  sold  the  vessel  to  Simon 
and  had  come  to  deliver  it.  Many  found 
refuge  on  board,  but  Mr.  Dick,  desiring 
to  use  (if  necessary)  the  yacht's  guns, 
was  not  released  from  the  bond,  held  b\- 
our  Government,  requiring  him  to  make 
no  use  of  them.  Simon  flod  .southward 
to  the  capital  on  a  German  steamship, 
accompanied  by  his  Minister  of  War,  who 
[)ersisted  in  going  on  to  Jamaica.      For 


lliis  he  was  ninoved   lium  i.llui'  and  be 
came  an  exile.      Our  ( iovernment,  which 
had  one  gunboat  in  ilaytian  waters,  sent 
three  more  warships  with  the  least  possi 
ble  delav 

j» 

In  his  recent  message  to 
South  America     Congress,     President 

Restrepo,  of  Colombia, 
said  there  had  been  no  adjustment  of  the 
differences  with  the  I  nited  Slates  relat- 
ing to  the  secession  of  I'anama.  He  rec- 
ommended   a    resort    In    arbitration. 

Pern's  Legation  in  Col.  nubia's  capital 
was  attacked,  last  week,  by  a  mob,  tiwinj.: 
to  till'  alleged  encroa'.hnuiii  oi  Pern 
upon    territory    which    (  olonibia    elainis. 

Peru's    Congress    is    divided.      The 

group  opposing  the  (iovernment  organ- 
ized by  itself  after  the  riots  at  the  open- 
ing  .session. In    Paraguay    there    are 

signs  of  an  approaching  revolution  in  tin- 
interest  of  Colonel  Jara,  the  dictator  re- 
cently deposed  and  appointed  ambassa- 
dor to  several   FanH)pean   countries. 

Chili's  two  new  battleships  will  be  built 
by  an  Knglish  firm.  The  bids  from  the 
I 'nited  States  were  too  high. Ameri- 
can capitalists,  with  offices  in  New  York, 
are  constructing  a  railroad  in  Uruguay, 
from  the  J^razilian  border  at  San  Luis  to 
the  port  of  Colonia,  which  is  near  Buenos 
Ayres.  There  are  to  be  376  miles  of 
main  line  and  50  miles  of  branches.  A 
concession  for  ninety  years  guarantees  a 
minimum  return  of  3I/2  per  cent,  on  an 
invested  capital  of  about  $45,000  a  mile. 

No  trace  of  Castro  has  been  found 

in  \'enezuela,  Colombia  or  the  neighbor- 
ing countries. 

The  long  discussed  ques- 
The  Veto  Bill  tion  of  whether  the  Pre- 
mier reall\-  had  received 
guarantees  from  the  King  to  exercise  hi.> 
prerogative  of  the  creation  of  peers  in 
support  of  the  veto  bill  is  settled  in  the 
affirmative.  It  was  not  expected  that 
Mr.  Asquith  would  show  his  hand  until 
Monday,  when  the  bill  would  come  again 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he 
chose  to  anticipate  the  disclosm-e  in  an 
mformal  manner  by  a  i)ersonal  letter  to 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  written  the 
day  after  the  veto  bill  had  been  passed 
in  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  amend- 
ments added  there ; 
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Deak  Mk.  B.alfouk — -I  think  it  is  courteous 
and  right,  before  any  pubhc  decisions  are  an- 
nounced, to  let  you  know  how  we  regard  xhv 
political  situation.  When  the  Parliament  bill. 
in  the  form  which  it  has  now  assumed,  re- 
turns to  the  House  of  Commons,  we  shall-  be 
compelled  to  ask  that  house  to  disagree  with 
the  Lords'  amendments. 

In  the  circumstances,  should  the  necessity 
arise,  the  Government  will  advise  the  King 
to  exercise  his  prerogative  to  insure  the  pass- 
ing into  law  of  the  bill  in  substantially  the 
same  form  in  which  it  left  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  sig- 
nify that  he  will  consider  it  his  duty  to  ac 
cept  and  act  on  that  advice. 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.    H.     .\SQUITH. 

The  object  of  this  disclosure  \va.s  doubt- 
less to  prevent  the  recalcitrant  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords  from  .U'lini^  to 
extremes  in  their  opposition  to  the  1)111- 
Some,  however,  are  still  determined  to 
put  up  a  fight.  Prominent  auKjng  these 
is  Lord  Halsbury,  who.  in  spite  of  his 
eighty-six  years,  made  a  passionate 
.speech  in  defense  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Lords  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  >aid : 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  the  King  has 
been  applied  to  to  make  as  many  F'eers  as 
arc  necessary  to  force  the  bill  thru  this  House. 
To  put  it  plainly,  I  regard  the  suggestion  as  a 
gross  violation  of  Parliamentary  decency. 
When  I  was  a  young  man  the  King's  name 
was  seldom  mentioned.  After  the  bill  is 
passed  this  will  be  a  mere  apparition  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  would  be  long  before  I 
would  consent  to  sit  in  such  an  assemble 

"The  people  outside  do  not  know  what  is 
going  on.  They  do  not  know  that  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  country  are  in  peril,  as  well 
as  the  lives  and  lilicrties  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. It  is  the  most  momentous  legislation 
I  have  come  across  in  sixty  years'  experience 
in  politics.  It  is  an  attempt  of  one  house  to 
abolish  the  other.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
party;  it  is  a  question  <.f  the  liff  or  flf-atb  .,f 
thr  Constitution" 


French  Labor 
Troubles 


i  he  workmcnV  piiiNimi 
law,  which  came  inln 
force  this  month,  is 
meeting  with  stubborn  resistance  from 
the  class  it  was  intended  to  benefit.  Ilic 
"Syndicate"  or  Central  Federation  of 
Labor  is  conducting  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign against  it,  and  organized  riots 
have  broken  out  in  many  places.  At 
Troyes  a  mob  of  io,oor>  union  men 
attempted  to  storm  the  prefecture,  and 
the  soldiers  harl  great  difficulty  in  driv 
ing  thf-m  bark.  According  to  the  law 
thr  *mploy<T,  when  he  pays  fhc  wages,  is 
nblierd  tt,  pill  npoii  llic  card  <>i  llic  em 


ployee  stani|xs  representing  the  conlribu- 
lion  of  both  parties  to  the  pension  fund. 
In   nianv  places  the  workmen   failed   to 
register  for  pensions  and  refused  to  take 
out    cards.       Embarrassment    was    also 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  Government 
to  provide  the  cards  and  stamps  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  at  the  time  needed.     On 
account   of   these   impediments   the   em- 
ployers   in    soirve    cases    paid    over    the 
wages  in  full  and  in  others  kept  back  an 
amount   equivalent   to  the   pension   con- 
tributions.    The  farm  laborers  common- 
ly resent  the  contributions  required  as  a 
new  kind  of  (government  ta.\.  and  altho 
the  new  law  applies  to  domestic  servants, 
housekeepers  generally  are  reluctant  to 
put  it  into  operation.    On  the  ist  of  July, 
when  the  law  went  into  eiifect,  the  Min- 
ister of  Labor  rei)orte(l  that  the  number 
of  workmen  and  peasants  registered  was 
5,4x7,978.     Of  this  number  over  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  had  themselves  made  ap- 
plication    for    registration.       The    total 
number  of  persons  to  whom  the  law    is 
applicable   was  estitnated  in  advance  ai 
about    12,000,000.     The  national  coimcil 
of   the    L^nified    Socialist   party   has   de- 
clared against  the  pension  law,  objecting 
particularly   to   the   re(|uirement   of  con- 
tributions    from     tile     workingmen.    the 
•-mall    amount    of    the    jiension,    the    ad 
vanced  age  at  wliicii  the  pensions  become 
receivable,  and  tile  use  of  the  idenlifica 
tif)n   book,   stating  the  employment   and 
wages  of  the  individual  during  his  whole 
life.     In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
the  .Socialist  council,  M.  Jaures  protested 
vigorously    against    this    repudiation    b\ 
the  Socialist  party,  declaring  that   it  had 
i)een  carrierl   by  the  aid  of  the  Socialist 
members   of   the   (  hamber   of    Deputies, 
who    were    definitely    instructed    by    the 
.Socialist  congress  of   Ximes  to  vole   for 
it.  a'ld  that  it  woidd  be  dishonorable  for 
llu'  j)arty  now   to  repudiate  11   and  inter 
fere   with    it^    application.      He    was   op- 
posed and  defeated.  lK»\\c\er,  b\   his  old 
antagonist,    M.    Guesdc,    who    declared 
that    it    was    contrary    to    the    Socialist 
principles  to  require  contributions   from 
the   workingmen,  and   that  the   Socialist 
party  wouM  assume  no  responsibility  for 

a  bourgeois  government. The  build 

ing  trades  of  Paris  declared  a  general 
strike  on  July  <),  which  is  still  on.  .About 
5,0(X>  iiieii  arc  out  and  numerous  cases 
of  assaidt   ou   tlio-.e   wli  1  (dutiiMN'   work 
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The  Morocco 
Question 


arc    reported. Tht-    sabotage    on    the 

state  railroads  continues  to  impede  traftii 
and  make  travel  dangerous.  Httwccii 
October  and  July,  2,936  cases  of  mali- 
cious mischief  on  the  railroads  have 
been  reported,  and  only  two  men  have 
been  brought  to  trial.  Wires  are  cut, 
telegraph  posts  sawed  thru  and  signals 
displaced  with  alarming  frequency. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  wreck 
trains  by  placing  stones,  ironware  or 
boards  across  the  track.  At  Chartres 
the  railway  superintendent  saw  three 
men  place  a  large  wooden  beam  on  the 
track  outside  the  station  in  the  after- 
noon. One  of  the  men  was  a  soldier  be- 
longing to  the  I02d  Regiment.  This  in- 
dicates the  extent  to  which  the  anti- 
militarist  propaganda  has  found  favor  in 
the  armv. 

J* 

The  series  of  conversa- 
tions intended  to  settle 
the  status  and  future  of 
Morocco  was  begun  in  Berlin  on  July  9 
between  the  French  Ambassador,  M. 
Jules  Cambon,  and  the  German  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Herr  von 
Kiderlen-Waechter.  Nothing  concerning 
their  tenor  is  officially  given  out  to  the 
public,  so  the  accounts  of  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations  published  in  the  newspa- 
pers are  largely  speculative.  It  is  said 
that  Germany  has  made  a  demand  for 
compensation  on  an  astonishingly  liberal 
scale  for  relinquishing  its  claim  upon 
Agadir  and  other  Moroccan  terri- 
tory ;  nothing  less  than  the  cession 
of  the  cx)ast  of  French  Kongo  as  far 
back  as  the  Sanga  River,  with  the 
contingent  reversion  of  France  over  the 
Kongo  state.  This  would  cut  oft'  the 
French  possession?  from  the  sea  and 
open  the  way  for  an  extension  of  German 
Kamerun  over  a  large  part  of  central 
Africa.  This  demand  is  regarded  as  pre- 
posterous in  England  as  well  as  in 
France,  and  has  revived  English  sym- 
pathy for  France,  which  hitherto  has 
been  noticeably  less  cordial  than  it  was. 
in  1906,  when  the  two  countries  were 
prepared  to  stand  together  against  Ger- 
many even  in  the  event  of  war.  This 
feeling  found  expression  quite  unexpect- 
edly in  a  speech  made  at  a  Mansion  din- 
ner to  L-ombard  street  financiers  by  the 
Ghancellor     of     the     Fxcliequer.       .Since 


Lloyd-George  is  a  decided  peace  man  and 
not  directly  concerned  with  foreign 
affairs,  his  carefully  prepared  remarks  on 
this  point,  quoted  below,  are  regarded  as 
a  significant  declaration  of  the  intention 
of  the  British  Government  to  support 
I'Vance  in  this  crisis: 

"i  believe  it  essential  in  the  highest  inter 
fsts,  not  merely  of  this  country,  but  of  tht- 
world,  that  Great  Britain  should  at  ail  hazards 
maintain  her  place  and  prestige  among  the 
Kreat  Powers,  tier  potent  influence  has  been 
many  times  in  the  past,  and  may  yet  be  in  the 
future,  invaluable  for  the  cause  of  human 
hl)erty.  It  has  more  than  once  in  the  past 
redeemed  Continental  nations,  who  are  some- 
times too  apt  to  forget  that  service,  from 
overwhelming  disaster  and  even  from  national 
extinction. 

"I  would  make  great  sacrifices  to  preserve 
peace.  I  conceive  nothing  that  would  justify 
the  disturbance  of  international  good-will  ex- 
cept questions  of  the  gravest  national  moment ; 
but  if  a  situation  were  to  be  enforced  ui)on  us 
in  which  peace  could  only  be  preserved  l)y  the 
surrender  of  the  great  and  beneficent  position 
that  Great  Britain  has  won  by  centuries  of 
heroism  and  achievement — by  allowing  Great 
Britain  to  be  treated  where  her  interests  were 
vitally  affected  as  if  she  were  of  no  account 
in  the  cal)inet  of  nations — then  I  say  emphat- 
ically that  peace  at  that  price  would  be  a  hu- 
miliation intolerable  for  a  great  country  like 
ours  to  endure." 

The     German     gunboat     "Panther'" 

has  not  been  withdrawn  from  the  harbor 
of  Agadir,  as  was  announced,  but  re- 
mains there,  together  with  the  gunboat 
"Eber"  and  the  cruiser  "Berlin."  The 
German  ofificers  are  said  to  be  making- 
hunting    trips    into    the    mountains. 

Since  the  occupation  of  Alkazar  by  the 
Spanish  troops  there  have  been  many 
complaints  of  friction  with  the  French 
there.  The  French  consular  agent  was 
arrested  by  the  Spanish  patrol  for  carry- 
ing a  rifle  and  conducted  to  the  police 
station.  The  Spanish  Government  has 
exprest  its  regrets  for  the  mistake. 
Later  a  French  lieutenant  who  was  try- 
ing to  stop  some  deserters  from  his 
native  force  was  seized  and  maltreated 
by  Spanish  soldiers.  For  this  also  the 
Spanish  Government  has  apologized. 

The  Persian  Govern- 
Revolt  in  Persia  ment  has  an  insurrec- 
tion on  its  hands  which 
is  likely  to  prove  serious,  since  it  is  head- 
ed by  Mohammed  AH  Mirza,  the  de- 
posed Stiltan.  and  apivnontly  backed  by 
Russia.     Ill   \()0().  when  the  (  I'listitution- 
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alists  captured  Teheran,  he  took  refuge 
in  the  Russian  legation  and  was  allowed 
to  leave  the  country  under  Russian  pro- 
tection. The  new  Government  having 
made  his  little  son  Shah,  granted  him  a 
liberal  pension  on  condition  that  he  re- 
frain from  intrigue,  and  the  Russian 
Government  formally  pledged  itself  to 
"take  efTective  measures  to  prevent  polit- 
ical agitation  against  Persia."  The  ex- 
iled Sultan,  who  is  only  thirty-nine  years 
old.  has  been  living  in  Odessa,  but  left 
there  some  weeks  ago,  by  permission  of 
the  Russian  Government,  for  Baden, 
near  \'ienna.  on  account  of  his  health. 
.\  week  ago  his  brother,  Salar  Ed  Dow- 
leh.  instigated  a  rising  at  Hamadan  and 
proclaimed  him  Shah.  Shiraz.  Kerman- 
-hah  and  other  cities  of  Western  Persia 
are  also  said  to  be  in  revolt.  Suddenly 
Mohammed  Ali  appeared  at  Astrabad. 
having  been  conveyed  across  the  Caspian 
-Sea  by  a  Russian  vessel  and  landed  at 
the  obscure  port  of  Gumesh  Tepe.  Ac- 
cording to  St.  Petersburg  despatches  the 
ex-Shah  was  received  with  wild  enthu- 
siasm by  the  people  of  Astrabad.  and 
will  soon  march  to  the  capital.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  already  sent  2,000  Bakh- 
tiari  troops  against  Salar  Ed  Dowleh 
and  his  Kurdish  insurgents  in  the  West, 
so  it  is  not  in  a  condition  to  withstand 
an  attack  from  the  east  by  Mohammed 
-■Mi  and  his  Turcoman^.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  approval  of  Parlia- 
ment, has  proclaime'l  martial  law  and  is 
raising  a  volunteer  force  to  march 
against  the  dethroned  Shah.  A  Russian 
force  is  being  mobilized  at  'J'iflis  to  oc- 
cupy the  Province  of  .Azerbaijan.  Tabriz 
is  still  occupied  b\  a  Russian  garrison, 
and  Kasvin  and  .\rrkbil  have  never  been 
evacuated  since  their  rjccupation  by  the 
Russians  over  two  years  ago.  The  Rus- 
>ian  papers  fleclare  that  constitutional 
government  has  proved  a  failure  in  Per- 
sia, and  that  the  time  lia>  come  for 
Russia  U>  assume  full  control  of  northern 
Russia.  In  the  south  the  British  are  in- 
creasingly active.  A  P.ritish  field  force  i- 
operating  in  Baluchistan  and  Southern 
Persia  in  (^rdcr  to  prevent  the  telfgraph 
line  from  being  destroyed  by  predatory 
hand<>  anrj  guns  from  being  iMipf»rted 
into  Afghanistan.  Within  the  past 
MKifitli  \fghafis  have  been  sending  cara- 
vans a«Tos^  (Vr<iinn  territory  fr»  llie 
(fiilf  of  r»ni;in  ;itv|  flif   fVr'jiati  ^iiilf  to 


receive  importations  of  arms  from 
Europe,  and  now  they  are  well  supplied 
with  modern  guns  and  ammunition,  so 
the  next  time  the  Indian  army  has  to  in- 
vade Afghanistan  it  will  be  a  more  seri- 
ous affair  than  ever  before.  The  arms, 
some  of  which  are  made  in  England,  are 
first  shipped  to  Oman,  port  of  Muscat, 
and  from  there  smuggled  by  native  boats 
to  points  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf. 
France  is  unwilling  to  give  the  British 
control  over  the  trade  of  Muscat,  so  the 
best  they  can  do  is  to  try  to  catch  the 
gun  runners  as  they  leave  or  land.  The 
coast  is  now  patrolled  bv  a  British 
squadron  consisting  of  five  cruisers,  be- 
sides smaller  vessels,  and  very  few 
dhoics  escape  being  overhauled  and 
searched.  This  watch  has  now  been  kept 
up  for  over  a  year,  and  in  that  time 
14,000  rifles  and  2,000,000  rounds  of 
ammunition  have  been  seized,  and  more 
has  been  thrown  overboard  to  avoid 
capture. 

Rumors  arc   renewed  of 
Foreign  Notes     an     impending     invasion 

of  Portugal  by  the  mon- 
archists. Captain  Coucierc  is  said  to  have 
collected  a  well  armed  and  well  drilled 
force  on  the  northern  border  without 
serious  opposition  from  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment. When  they  cross  the  border  a 
rising  of  monarchists  in  the  various  cities 
of  Portugal  is  expected.  The  Govern- 
ment is  sending  troops  in  large  numbers 
to  T'raga  and  has  asked  the  Cortes  for  a 
crerlit  of  $1,500,000  for  the  national  de- 
fense. Tn  retaliation  for  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  exiled  King  to  these 
counter  revr/lutionary  movenients.  the 
Gf)vernment  proposes  to  sell  the  royal 
estate.  exj)ecting  to  realize  $5,ooo,o<K) 
from  the  property.  .Amnesty  and  free- 
dom of  residence  has  been  offered  b.\ 
the  Government  to  all  exiles  who  within 
fort\  days  present  themselves  before 
th(  Portuguese  consuls  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  reside  and  declare 
their  allegiance  to  the  republic.  At 
Coimbra  disorders  have  occurred  on 
accmnit  of  a  strike  of  the  residents  in 
the    university    there,    due    io    political 

causes. .\    hrc    which    broke    out    in 

the  .^^tamboul  (|uarter  of  Constantinople 
during  the  ceb-bration  of  the  anniver- 
sary fif  the  crmslilutioii  dostro\e(|  ,1  l.irge 
p.Tit  of  tlial   section  of  thr  rify. 


Recognition 

BY  MRS.    FRANK   A.    BRECK 

To  have  a  soul  so  sensitive  it  sees  a  breaking  heart 
Where  others  see  a  flippant  smile,  suspecting  not  the  smart ; 
To  have  the  sympathy  to  know  when  secret  cares  oppress, 
Tho  burdened  ones  fling  out  no  sign  proclaiming  their  distress ; 
To  recognize  the  inward  shame  that  shows  not  in  the  face — 

The  hint  of  bitterest  remorse  that  others  would  not  trace; 

III  see  the  disappointment  keen  where  no  complaint  is  heard, 
T>ut  hides  itself  in  shadow  like  a  wounded,  bleeding  bird; 
To  see  the  galling  of  tho  chains  that  bold  a  sonl  in  thrall. 

To  know  the  desperation  of  the  baffled  rw  tlic\'  fall; 
To  see  the  degradation  of  the  soul  that  good  defies. 
To  feel  the  sinfulness  of  men  as  smr)ke  will  pain  the  eyes; 
To  know   all  this — to  reach  and  teach — to  cheer  and  love  ancl  soothe 
To  touch  to  life — to  lead  the  weak  alouu  a  pathway  smooth; 
To  show  the  heart  uncomforted  where  grief  and  burdens  cease. 
To  load  the  sinning  and  the  sad  to  purit\  and  peace; 

l"o  make  earth's  darkened,  narrowed  ways  all  radiant  and  broad — 
<  >ii,  this  is  love  and  righteousness — the  life  that  lives  for  God. 

I  I  UmoNKIKLD,     N.     J. 


The  Morocco   Question 

BY  SYDNEY  BROOKS 

I  The  ultimate  responsibility  tor  deciding  what  shall  be  done  about  Morocco  has  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  been  thrown  upon  Great  Britain  and  this  article  by  a  well-known 
writer  on  international  politics  shows  how  the  situation  now  looks  from  the  standpoint  of 
London. — F.pitor.I 

1.\  its  modern  form  the  Morocco  ques-  Within  the  last  four  years  tho  i)roblem 
tion  is  seven  years  old  and  may  be  of  Morocco  has  brought  German\  and 
said  to  date  from  the  Anglo-l'rench  I-'rance  to  the  very  verge  of  war.  It  has 
agreement  of  1904.  But  in  all  its  essen-  now  been  reopened  again  1)\  the  French 
tials  it  ranks  among  the  most  venerable  expedition  to  Fez.  by  the  Spanish  occu- 
<^f  European  problems.  Over  a  hundred  pation  of  Alcazar,  and  especially  by  the 
years  ago  it  fixt  the  attention  of  Nelson,  dispatch  of  a  German  cruiser  to  Agadir. 
Bismarck,  soon  after  the  Franro-.Prus-  .A.  new  situation  has  been  created,  and 
sian  war,  singled  out  Morocco  as  "a  cer-  one  that  will  not  be  closed,  even  tempo 
tain  bone  of  contention"  between  the  rarily,  without  some  difficulty  and  many 
Powers ;  and  twenty  years  ago  Lord  anxious  moments  of  apprehension,  while 
Salisbury  prophesied  that  it  would  be  "as  the  most  hardened  political  speculator 
great  a  trouble  to  Europe  and  as  great  a  would  hesitate  to  prophesy  the  lines  along 
menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe  as  the  which  the  permanent  solution  of  the  Mo- 
other  Mohammedan  countries  farther  to  rocco  question,  if  there  ever  is  any  per- 
tho  east  used  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  years  nianont  .solution,  will  resolve  itself, 
ago."      I'olh    forecasts   have   come   true.  What  is  Mm-occo?      Tt  is  the  last  ref- 
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iigc  (tf  Mohammedan  barbarism  within 
sight  of  Europe.  Somewhat  smaller  than 
Texas,  with  a  population  of  about  5,000,- 
000  souls,  a  foreign  trade  of  some  $30,- 
000,000  a  vear,  and  a  public  debt  of  $50, 
000,000,  its  importance  is  out  of  all  keep 
mg  with  its  size  or  wealth.  There  was  a 
lime  when  it  was  little  less  than  the  pio- 
neer of  Western  civilization.  Five  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  youth  of  Europe 
Hocked  to  its  shores  to  learn  its  sciences 
and  marvel  at  its  arts.  Today  it  is  in 
the  grip  of  what  is  probably  the  most 
hideous  medley  of  despotism  and  anarchy 
U)  be  f')un(l  anywhere  on  earth.  Tax  col- 
lecting is  the  one  Slate  industry.  .\o- 
where  perhaps  is  the  art  of  extracting 
blood  from  a  stone  so  near  an  exact  sci- 
ence as  in  Morocco.  With  every  fresh 
exaction  there  is  a  fresh  crop  of  revolts. 
Perhaps  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
territory  is  under  real  subjection  to  the 
Sultan.  Over  the  distant  tribes  he  has 
no  more  authority  than  had  the  English 
Tiovernment  in  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  over  the  Highland 
clans.  Harassed  by  rebellion  and  revolt, 
detested  by  his  nf.minal  subjects  for  a 
cruelty  and  ra{)acit\   that  exceed  e\cn  the 


generous  license  accorded  to  a  Moorish 
Sultan,  distrusted  by  the  foreign  resi- 
dents for  his  inability  to  protect  them 
against  outrage,  and  met  at  every  turn 
with  demands  from  Europe  for  guaran 
lees  that  he  cannot  furnish,  punishments 
he  dare  not  inflict,  and  safeguards  it  is 
out  of  his  power  to  furnish,  Mulai  Abd- 
el-Hatid  is  on  the  whole  the  most  helpless 
potentate  in  the  world  of  today. 

And  five  years  ago  there  were  actually 
people  who  thought  and  said  that  the 
Morocco  problem  had  been  settled  1)\'  the 
Algeciras  Conference.  That  Conference, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  left  untouched  all  its 
essentials.  it  was  summoned  to  recon- 
cile the  pretensions  and  interests  of 
France  and  German},  it  was  not  sum- 
moned to  lay  down  a  firm  and  rational 
scheme  for  Moorish  development.  The 
Powers  that  took  part  in  it  overlooked 
the  fact  that,  while  the  views  and  policies 
of  Paris  and  Berlin  were  interesting  and 
had  a  European  importance,  it  was  the 
Moors  themselves  who  would  ultimately 
insist  on  the  largest  voice  in  shaping  the 
future  of  Morocco.  But  the  Conference 
paid  little  heed  to  the  opinions  and  rep- 
resentations   of    the    Moorish    delegates. 
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1  he  (li^tin^iM->la(l  ilipluaialb  who  wi.iii 
gled  at  Algcciias  all  assumed  that  the 
main  function  of  Morocco  was  to  provide 
the  corpse  for  an  international  inquest. 
It  was  an  assumption  that  other  distin- 
guished diplomats  have  more  than  once 
made  in  regard  to  Turkey  ;  and  there  is 
the  history  of  I  know  not  how  many 
European  concerts  to  prove  its  fallacious- 
ness. That  Morocco  would  speedily 
avenge  herself  upon  those  who  had  for- 
gotten or  derided  her  hardl\  occurred  to 
any  one.  Yet  to  pretend  that  llie  Moors 
would  readily  suhmit  lo  the  reforms 
agreed  uptJii  b\  the  l*o\\ers  was  to  pre- 
tend that  the\  prefer  peace  and  the  do- 
minion of  the  infidel  to  their  native,  tra- 
ditional and  self-contained  anarch). 
There  never  was  an\  warrant  in  Moor- 
ish history  for  such  a  delusion.  The 
Moor  will  trade  with  Christians,  and 
allow  them  for  commercial  reasons  to  re- 
side in  his  country,  but  he  will  resist  to 
the  last  everything  that  tends  to  estab- 
lish the  abomination  of  a  Christian  over- 
lordship.  He  needs  the  money  and  the 
ni()ne\-niaking     enterprises    of     Europe, 


hut  Mulhiug  else;  autl  all  (  hristian  I'ow- 
cvs  are  ecpially  obnoxious  to  him  when 
they  urge  him  to  depart  from  his  ancient 
mode  of  life  or  thought,  or  are  in  league 
to  fasten  upon  him  the  rule  of  the  stran- 
ger and  the  unbeliever.  The  only  Euro- 
pean government  that  can  win  his  favor 
is  the  government  that  will  protect  him 
trcjui  the  rest  ;  and  lu-  will  exploit  the 
diploniac)  of  such  a  government  just  so 
long  as,  and  no  longer  than,  it  serves  hi ; 
purposes.  .Morocco  is  neither  pro-(  ier- 
mau  nor  anli-I'rench,  except  as  the  one 
aitiiude  t»r  ilu'  other  may  help  her  to  pre- 
serve tin-  fundamentals  of  Moorish  civ- 
ilization. Her  settled  policy,  her  in- 
stinctive passion,  is  to  be  anti-European, 
to  maintain  an  unremitting  independence, 
to  fight  with  all  the  fury  of  Islamic  pride 
and  contempt  against  subjection  to  Chris- 
tian control.  This  determination  has 
been,  if  anything,  rather  hightened  than 
modified  by  all  that  has  happened  since 
the  Algeciras  Conference — by  the  attacks 
upon  the  foreign  .settlement  at  Casa- 
blanca, by  the  overthrow  of  Abdul  Aziz 
and     the     atrocities    connnitted    bv    his 
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Nntther  and  snrccssor.  hy  tlic  introduc- 
tion of  the  intiTiiatidiial  police  at  tlic 
forts,  ancl  b\  the  total  collapse  of  the 
guvernmental  machiner\  and  the  armed 
intervention  of  France,  Spain  and  Ger- 
many. In  any  discussion  of  projects  of 
reform  in  Morocco,  in  any  review  of  the 
.Moorish  question  as  a  whole,  the  first 
thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  Moors 
hate  nothing  so  much  as  the  dominion  of 
the  Christian,  that  they  are  a  turbulent 
people,  confused  by  many  rumors,  deeply 
infected  with  lawlessness,  and  prone  to 
frenzied  outbursts  of  religious  and  racial 
fanaticism.  Under  civilized  government 
-Morocco  might  be  made  a  prosperous 
and  contented  country.  The  potential 
wealth  of  grain,  cotton,  gold,  copper. 
iron  and  lead  is  affirmed  by  every  com- 
petent observer.  Yet  it  remains  in  a 
drowsy,  anarchical  state  of  decrepitude, 
its  soil  untilled,  its  mines  unworked,  its 
people  ground  down,  its  means  of  inter- 
nal communication  still  restricted  to  the 
horse  and  camel,  a  nation  not  so  much 
dying  as  committing  daily  suicide,  a  per- 
petual Armenia  blasted  for  the  jealousies 
of  the  Powers. 

f^^ne  could  fill,  a  volume  with  details  of 
the  plots  hatched  in  the  chancellories  of 
Rurope  to  gain  control  of  .Morocco.  It 
would  r..:t  be  a  crerlitable  tale,  unless, 
perhaps,  to  the  Moors,  w'ho  have  re- 
buffed every  appn^ach  with  a  fiercaiess 
which  the  centuries  have  shown  them- 
selves powerless  to  move.  On  its  inter- 
national side  the  .Moorish  problem,  like 
many  other  political  problems,  is  mainly 
a  matter  of  gcfjgraphy.  Were  Morocco 
anywhere  but  just  where  it  is.  there 
would  be  very  little  hearrl  of  any  Mo- 
rocco question.  "Kick  it  out,"  as  Nel.'-o  i 
said,  "intf>  the  Atlantic  a  hundred  miles, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  colonized  by  a  civil- 
izerl  Power  the  better."  Ten  years  ago 
practically  its  whole  bearing  on  Ruro 
pean  politics  lay  in  the  few  hundrcfl 
miles  of  coast  litie  between  Tangier  anl 
the  western  frontier  of  Algeria.  Rven 
tofjay,  tho  Mouhzco  since  then  has  ac- 
quired many  other  and  more  cf>ntentifnis 
jx^ints  of  contact  with  international  rival- 
ries, that  part  of  its  territory  which  tares 
Gibraltar  and  is  nearest  to  Sj^ain  is  of 
rrneial  irnportatuc.  Gibraltar  is  onlv 
half  the  k(\  [d  the  cntran*  e  of  the  .Medi- 
terranean.      The   other   half   lies  on    the 


Aliiorish  co;i>t  ;  aiKJ  il  was  the  struggle 
to  gain  possession  of  this  other  half  thai 
made  up  two-thirds  of  the  Morocco  (|Ues- 
tion  as  recently  as  a  decade  ago.  A  lirst- 
class  naval  Power  owning  a  harbor  and 
fortress  on  the  Moorish  co'ist,  nearly  op- 
posite Gibraltar  and  almost  within  gun- 
shot of  it,  would  be  able  to  offset  the 
British  stronghold,  would  dispute  chan- 
nel on  equal  terms  with  the  British  navy, 
and  would,  in  consequence,  seriously 
jeopardize  the  security  of  Great  Britain's 
hold  over  Rgypt  and  the  shortest  route  to 
India.  Xelson  declared  the  possession  of 
a  fort  on  the  Moorish  coast  to  be  "a  ne- 
cessity" for  England  in  any  European 
war.  That  perhaps  is  putting  it  a  little 
too  strongly,  but  most  people  would  agree 
that  it  is  "a  necessity"  for  England,  and 
a  vital  one,  to  see  that  no  first-class  naval 
Power  effects  a  lodgment  in  Morocco. 
This,  then,  is  Great  Britain's  great  stra- 
tegic interest  in  Morocco — to  keep  the 
Straits  clear  and  to  prevent  the  possibil- 
ity of  another,  even  of  a  weaker,  (Jibral- 
tar  on  the  Moorish  coast.  Clear  expres- 
sion was  given  to  this  interest  in  the 
.Angl(j-French  agreement  of  IQ04 — forti- 
fications between  Melilla  and  the  bights 
dominating  the  right  bank  of  the  Sebu 
being  specifically  forbidden.  But,  be- 
sides this.  Great  I'ritain  has  a  further 
stake  in  the  question  of  Morocco,  a  com- 
mercial one.  About  half  the  external 
trade  of  the  Shereefian  Empire  is  in  Brit- 
ish hands,  and  it  is  therefore  to  <  ireat 
Britain's  interest  to  see  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  political  future  of  the  coun- 
try, her  commerce  is  not  discrimin'ited 
against.  In  the  Anglo- P'riMich  a'.;re.nient 
the  "open  do(jr"  and  an  e(|uality  of  trad- 
ing opportunities  were  guaranteed  for 
thirty  years,  and  provision  was  made  for 
pnjlonging  the  arrangement  for  further 
|)eriods  of  five  years  each.  In  addition 
to  this  strategic  and  commercial  interest 
in  .Morocco,  Great  I'.ritain  has  also  a  p  )- 
litieal  interest.  The  esscu'-e  of  the  ,\ngIo- 
Irench  agreement  was  to  give  h'rance  a 
free  haiul  in  Morocco  and  Great  I'ritain 
a  free  hand  in  l^gypt.  'i'he  h'rench  Gov- 
trnment  stated  that  it  had  no  intention 
of  changing  the  political  status  of  the 
.Shereefian  hjnpire.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  P.ritish  (joverinnent  recognized  the 
special  interests  of  hrance  in  Morocco 
owing  to  the   fact   lliat    l"r<iHb  and   Mo- 
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rinTiUi  territur)  iiiarclud  luj^etlur.  Irarut- 
agret'd  to  give  the  Moorish  ( iovernnunl 
t'very  help  necessary  for  aihniiiistrative, 
econuinic,  tiiianeial  and  military  reform, 
ami  Great  15ritain  pledj^ed  her  assistance 
to  I'Vance  in  securnig  ihfse  objects.  As 
( iermany  for  the  past  six  years  has  set 
herself  to  ol)Ntriict  the  pnrposes  of  tin- 
Angio-l'rench  agreement,  ( Ireat  I'ritain 
ami  I'raiKc  have  naturally  heen  thrown 
closer  together  both  in  sentiment  and  in 
polic),  and  there  are  today  few  clearer 
examples  of  international  good  faith  than 
the  steadfastness  with  wdiich  the  IJritish 
(iovernment  and  the  British  people  have 
supported,  and  intend  to  keep  on  sup- 
porting, hrance  thru  all  the  diflicnlties  of 
the  Moroccan  imbroglio. 

As  for  l""rance,  the  proximity  of  Alge- 
ria and  the  fact  that  for  800  miles  the 
western  frontier  of  Algeria  is  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Morocco,  give  her  a  deep  and 
tangible  interest  in  the  tranquillity  of 
Morocco.  It  is  an  interest  which  in  some 
ways  transcends  the  combined  political 
and  commercial  stake  of  all  the  other 
Powers  in  the  future  of  the  country.  A 
disturbed  Morocco  means  a  restless  and 
agitated  Algeria,  and  the  possibility  of 
France  finding  herself  at  any  moment 
with  a  holy  war  on  her  hands.  More- 
over, the  French  are  naturally  desirous 
of  cementing  Northwest  Africa  into  a 
solid  empire,  stretching  from  Algeria  to 
Senegal.  Their  easiest  line  of  connec- 
tion, the  line  that  the  railway  of  the  fu- 
ture will  follow,  lies  through  territory 
that  is  claimed  by  the  Moors ;  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  solution  of  the  Mo- 
rocco problem  would  be  satisfactory  to 
France  that  did  not  bring  this  tract  of 
land  within  her  sphere  of  intiuence. 
Then,  again,  at  Algeciras  France  claimed 
and  received,  by  virtue  of  her  special  po- 
sition, a  mandate  from  the  Powers  for 
the  protection  of  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  Europeans  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  eight  open  ports  :  and  in  the  same 
way  the  joint  h'ranco-Cierman  declara- 
tion of  February  y,  1909,  recognized  that 
"The  special  political  interests  of  France 
are  closely  bound  up  in  that  country  with 
the  consolidation  of  order  and  of  internal 
peace."  It  is  undoubtedly  the  hope  and 
ambition,  if  not  the  actual  policy,  of  the 
Third  Republic  to  bring  .Morocco,  peace- 
fully if  possible,  under   French  control : 


and  thai  hope  <md  ambition  have  grown 
all  the  stronger  ami  the  more  firmlv  tixl 
since  (iermany  has  apparentl>  committed 
herself  to  defeating  them. 

Next  to  hrance  the  coinitry  most  di- 
rectly concerned  in  Morocco  is  uncpies- 
tionably  Spain.  In  the  first  place,  she  al- 
ready owns  four  or  live  stations,  anumg 
ihem  Centa  and  Melilla,  on  the  Moorish 
coast,  ojjposite  ( iibraltar.  .Si'condly,  she 
claims  as  her  own  the  territory  along  the 
\tlantic  seaboard  that  interposes  belweei\ 
Morocco  and  Senegal,  Thirdl),  the 
.Spanish  colony  in  Morocco  is  far  more 
iuuiier(nis  than  either  the  Fnglish  or  the 
I'rench.  Lastly,  Spain  is  .Morocco's  near- 
est neighbor  in  ICurope,  regards  the  land 
of  the  Moors  as  a  reversionary  estate, 
and  is  deeply  concerned  in  its  fate  for 
reasons  of  history  and  sentiment.  Mo- 
rocct)  touches  the  national  emotions  of 
.Spain  as  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  never 
did;  and  no  Spanish  government  coidd 
live  a  day  which  could  be  accused  of 
apathy  or  negligence  in  mainiaining 
Spanish  interests  in  Morocco. 

( Germany's  concern  in  the  Sherecfian 
l"jiipire  is  mainly  political  and  derivative 
rather  than  commercial  and  tangible. 
The  Anglo-French  and  the  I'^ranco-Span- 
ish  Agreements  of  1904  disposed  of  the 
Kiture  of  Morocco  as  tho  Germany  had  no 
interest  in  it.  The  Wiihelmstrasse  was 
not  consulted  as  to  the  terms  of  those 
conventions  and  was  not  officially  in- 
formed of  their  nature  and  import.  It 
was  not  because  of  any  palpable  damage 
to  her  commercial  interests  either  pres- 
ent or  prospective,  but  because  England 
and  France  and  Spain  had  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  settle  the  Morocco  ques- 
tion without  consulting  her,  that  Ger- 
many in  1905  was  moved  to  a  strong, 
sudden  and  effective  protest.  Every  one 
remembers  how  the  Kaiser  visited  Tan- 
gier to  block  the  progress  of  I'rench 
penetration  ;  how  an  acute  I'ranco-Ger- 
mau  crisis  supervened;  how  an  interna- 
tional conference  was  summoned  at  Al- 
geciras to  compose  it,  and  how  persist- 
ently the  German  press  has  followed 
ever\-  move  of  France  in  Morocco  ever 
since  with  vigilant  susjMcion.  The  legit- 
imacy of  Germany's  position  in  the  Mor- 
occo entanglement  caiuiot,  T  think,  be 
successfully  impugned  even  if  her  meth- 
ods of  enforcing  it  may  justly  be  criti- 
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ci>e(l.  \o  doubt  the  W  ilhelmstrassc 
would  like  to  possess  a  port  and  naval 
base  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  but  as  both 
England  and  the  United  States  would 
find  any  such  development  highly  inim- 
ical to  their  interests,  it  cannot  and  will 
not  be  realized.  Xone  the  less  it  is  useful 
for  Germany  to  assert  herself  from  time 
to  time  in  Morocco  affairs.  It  gives  her 
a  chance  of  testing  the  strength  of  the 
Anglo-French  entente  for  one  thing. 
For  another  it  enables  her  to  put  a  very 
severe  pressure  upon  France  without 
risk  to  herself.  Morocco  is  the  point 
where  the  French  shoe  pinches  and  the 
rierman  calculation  is  that  if  onlv  she 
treads  heavily  and  persistently  enough 
on  that  point.  France  will  a2:ree  to  '"com- 
pensate" her  in  other  directions — in  the 
N'ear  East  for  instance  and  in  connection 
with  the  Bagdad  railway.  At  all  events 
a  vigorous  dis])lay  of  German  interests 
in  Morocco  demonstrates  once  more  the 
impossibility  of  leaving  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  out  of  the  reckoning  in  any  mat- 
ter in  which  it  declares  itself  to  be  inter- 


ested, assures  to  Germany  her  "place  in 
the  sun."  and  enables  her  to  remind 
I'Vance  that  friendship  with  England  is 
but  a  poor  protection  against  the  effects 
of  enmity  with  Germany.  .\11  this  makes 
Morocco  a  center  of  exciting  and  tor- 
tuous diplomacy  and  as  the  Act  of  Al- 
gcciras,  which  was  designed  to  buttress 
and  improve  the  status  quo  in  Morocco. 
has  clearly  broken  down  mainly  because 
the  status  quo  itself  has  collapsed. 
Europe  is  left  face  to  face  with  a  situa- 
tion not  indeed  perilous  but  full  of  un- 
pleasant possibilities.  \\'ith  France, 
Spain  and  Germany  in  armed  occupation 
of  portions  of  Moorish  territory,  the 
problem  of  Morocco  may  fairly  be  said 
to  be  entering  on  a  new'  phase.  If  there 
were  any  chance  of  its  proving  a  final 
phase,  it  would  be  some  consolation.  But 
finality  and  ]\rorocco  are  now  regarded 
by  the  statesmanship  of  Europe  as  nni- 
tual  contradicti(jns  :  and  while  nobody  is 
seriously  alarmed  by  the  turn  events 
have  taken  nobody  professes  to  see  its 
ultimate  outcome. 

London,   England. 
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The   Live   Conscience 


BY    HARRY  KEMP 


The  Dead  Man  lay  beneath  the  mold, 

But   still  his  spirit  knew 
The  soft  stir  of  each  blade  of  gras- 

A9,  toward  the  sun  it  grew; 

fie  heard  th •■   far-flung  church  bells  rin«. 

Ke  heard  the  joyous  sound 
Of  chil<lr*n's   voices,  as   they   played 

\]h>\c.  Oil  April  ground, — 
.And  he   felt  the  little.  red-tipp<d    u'.rni 

fio   nosing    round    and    round. 

He  felt  the  Winter  rain  rlrip  down;      , 

It  achfd  against  his  lK<nes — 
And  his  was  not  a  plight  where  onr 

Might  case  oneself  with  groans. 

For  he  had  to  Iv-  forever  dumb 

There  in  the  dreadful  tomb 
Till   all   the   gravs   gaperl   open    wide 

At  the  rrashing  Tnuni)  of  ])rinm. 


Till   interminable  Time  had   flown 

And   the   universe  grew  gray 
l-.re  the  finger  of  Eternity 

W'oidd  touch  his  eyes  with  day. 

lie  could  iu)t  move,  he  coidd  not   weep. 

N'or  might  one  finger   strive 
To  lift   itself. -he  cou'd   not   sleep 

I'fir   his   Conscience  kc]  t    alixc: 

1 1  IK  dreadful   ("on^cii  iifc   kept    ali\c 

(^Of)livirin   held   no  term) 
\nd  it  prevcd  ii])on   his  ^piri■.    worse 

Than    Midnight    or  the   Worm 

Oh,  if   this   lie   uh.it   men  '-.ill   "Dr.illi" 

I  do  not  wish  to  die 
Till  the  sun  goes  out   like  an  uufdhil   lamp. 

\ufl   dofl    folds   up  the    skv ! 

(.AWKK?»(  K.    Kan, 


A    WATKKFAl.l.    IN    llAKKIMAN    I'AKK 
A  liini  in  the  road  brings  one  upoii   a  waterfall,  splashing  its  snray   in  the  sun 
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The   Opening  of  Harriman   Park 

BY  E.   STAGG  WHITIN,    Ph.D. 

[The  park  here  described  by  the  chairman  of  the  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Committee  of 
the  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York  preserves  for  the  people  forever  a  beautiful  stretch 
of  country  along  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  a  benefaction  that  will  greatly  increase  in  value 
and    usefulness   as   the    years    go   on. — Editor.] 


THE  sun  setting^  over. the  Ramapos 
shone  full  upon  two  figures — one 
a  youth,  the  other  a  man  of  ma- 
ture years — standing  out  on  a  platform 
raised  upon  the  Bear  ^Mountain  plateau 
for  the  occasion.  The  long  swing  of  the 
winding  Hudson,  a  mile  below,  with  An- 
thony's Xose  abutting  gave  background 
to  the  drama.  "In  the  name  of  my 
mother  .  .  ."  the  young  man  was  saying 
amid  the  shriek  of  the  boats  on  the  river ; 
■"In  the  name  of  the  State  .  .  ."  the 
elder  v.as  responding,  as  a  small  packet 
passed  from  one  to  the  other.  .  .  .  "by 
this  act  you  have  conveyed  a  fortune  and 
a  domain."  The  cannon  boomed  and  the 
tlags  of  two  States  floated  in  the  breeze, 
symbolic  of  the  fact  that  the  States  of 
.\'ew  York  and  Xew  Jersey  were  the 
richer  for  this  simple  act  of  a  modest,  re- 
tiring boy.  who  at  the  behest  of  his 
mother  had  presented  the  new  state  park 
and  thus  consummated  the  long  cherished 
jjlan  of  his  late  father,  E.  H.  Harriman. 
When  Mr.  flarriman  was  asked  some 
years  before  his  death  what  he  intenrled 
to  do  with  his  wealth,  he  laughingly 
asked  the  question.  "Which  df)  \ou  think 
the  public  would  like  best,  libraries  or 
parks?"  Last  Sejjtcmber  Avcrell  Harri- 
man made  answer  by  this  deed  anrl 
('icor^c.  W.  Perkins  in  receiving  the  gift, 
as  chairman  of  the  I'alisade  Park  Com- 
mission, answered  for  the  public  that 
they  liked  it  well — so  well,  in  fact,  that 
from  public  dr^nation  and  legislative 
grant  $3,fxxj,rxxj  more  was  freely  to  be 
arlded  for  extension  and  maintenance. 

The  plateau  of  lUar  .Mr^nntain,  where 
this  "christening"  was  held,  gives  a  fit- 
ting introduction  to  any  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  the  Harriman  Park.  Tlic 
view  from  this  bight,  surpassing  as  it 
d'H's  the  far-famed  r»ne  ham  old  West 
Point,  extends  from  the  Storm  King  to 
llaverstraw  and  ov^t  to  the  f  Vjntieciicut 


hills.  Up  the  steep  incline  from  the 
river  winds  a  fine  carriage  road,  and 
when  plans  mature  a  formal  entrance  for 
pedestrians,  with  fountains,  rustic  seats 
and  cosy  resting  places,  will  join  the  pla- 
teau with  the  boat  landing  on  the  river. 
Here  the  day  boats  will  stop  in  that  not 
far  distant  day  when  the  plateau  will  be 
covered  with  its  tent  city,  a  breathing 
spot  for  the  many  from  the  great  city. 
Close  by  the  mountain  and  the  plateau 
nestles  Lake  Surprise,  splashing  its  clear 
waters  far  above  the  river  and  recalling 
to  the  historically  wise  the  Hessian  troop 
who  in  Revolutionary  days  tinged  the 
waters  with  their  blood.  It  took  a  By- 
ron to  picture  the  Rhine  so  that  the  im- 
agination of  the  people  was  touched — no 
prose  will  do  justice  to  the  natural 
grandeur  of  this  Hudson  panorama, 
which  surpasses  far  the  castled  Rhine. 

Xot  alone  from  this  Bear  Mountain 
plateau,  but  also  from  many  points 
on  the  roads  that  lead  liack  thru 
the  park  do  you  catch  those  su])- 
erb  views  of  the  winding  river, 
across  the  low  marshes  with  the 
hills  beyonrl.  These  same  roads  turn  in 
land  and  wenrl  their  way  toward  Ardeii 
— eight  miles  across  the  wooded  hills  and 
grassy  valleys.  In  the  spring  these  val- 
leys 'ire  white  with  blossr)nis  and  the 
hills  a  mass  of  shaded  foliage.  Numer- 
ous brooks  and  streams  gurgle  among 
the  bushes.  A  turn  in  the  roarl  brings 
one  upon  a  waterfall,  splashing  its  si)ray 
in  the  sun.  The  woofls  are  still  wild — 
squirrels,  song  birds  and  some  gaine  are 
common,  and  a  proper  system  of  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  native  wild 
life,  oner  introduced  in  the  park,  would 
(ill  it  again  with  larger  birds  and  game, 
such  as  fleer,  wf)odcock  and  partridge. 

.St)mo  forestry  work  has  alreacly  been 
done  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  roads. 
Mr.   [farrimnn  was  llu-  fn•'^l   lo  undertake 
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The   lover  of   nature   finds   the   same  large  variety  of  silva,  fauna   and  flora  as  is  toinnuui   to   the 

Appalachian    Range    ia  general 


the  proper  care  of  forest  lands  under  Mr. 
Pmcliot's  system,  and  the  continuation  of 
this  work  seems  assured.  Plans  arc  be- 
ing arranged  to  allow  the  Yale  School  of 
Forestry  to  make  experiments  this  sum- 
mer in  this  direction,  which  will  be  of 
mutual  benefit  to  the  school  and  the  park 
forest.  Road  building  is  much  needed 
in  the  park  today,  tho  some  stretches  are 
the  finest  in  Orange  County ;  this  is  true 
of  the  road  fi-om  Southfield  to  Arden. 
which  is  level,  well  drained,  and  ditched 
and  has  stood  the  test  of  all  seasons,  ne- 
cessitating little  repair,  and  is  a  sample 
of  what  the  roads  thru  the  park  should 
be  made  and  how  they  should  be  kept. 

Besides  the  streams  picture  lakes  are 
numerous,  and  more  can  be  formed  arti- 
ficially with  little  expense  to  the  State. 
.\bout  these  a  very  wonderland  may  be 
developed,  both  for  the  simple  camper 
and  for  the  luxurious  motorist.  Walking 
parties  are  even  today  con.imon  among 
these  Ramapo  hills,  and  the  lover  of 
nature,  be  he  naturalist  or  not.  finds  as 


in  a  tangled  garden  the  same  large  vari- 
ety of  silva,  fauna  and  flora  as  is  com- 
mon to  the  Appalachian  Range  in  gen- 
eral. The  frequency  of  hemlock  and 
I)incs  keeps  the  park  green  even  in  win- 
ter, when  the  rugged  hills  shake  oR  the 
snow  and  frown  down  upon  the  way- 
farer on  the  roads. 

The  pilgrim  to  the  park  from  New 
York  City  must  either  take  the  Erie  to 
Southfield  or  Arden  and  then  go  east,  or 
try  it  by  the  West  Shore  Railroad  to 
Haverstraw  or  Fort  Montgomery.  By 
motor  from  the  city  the  well-beaten  track 
to  Haverstraw  or  Tuxedo  will  make 
])ossible  a  thirty-mile  turn  about  the 
park. 

Visitors  to  the  i)ark  this  summer  will 
probably  be  confused  as  to  where  the 
park  really  is,  especially  if  inquirv 
of  the  farmer  who  happens  to  reside  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  park  area 
brings  the  response,  "This  ain't  no  park  ; 
1  own  it."  It  is  theretore  essential  to 
bear    in    mind    that    the    Palisade    Park 
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Commission  today  possesses  the  power 
to  condemn  and  the  mone\  to  pay  for 
most  of  the  land  Ivinu'  between  Arden 
and  the  river  and  from  Haverstraw  to 
Xewburgh.  The  commission  so  far  has 
only  come  into  the  possession  of  the  land 
ijiven  outright  by  Mrs.  Harriman  or 
ceded  by  the  Prison  Commission.  The 
rest  is  to  be  secured  by  purchase  or  legal 
process.  Such  processes  are  slow  indeed, 
still  thankful  must  we  be  that  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made,  and  that,  under  the 
successful  developments  planned  by  the 
Palisade  Park  Commission,  its  natural 
beauties  will  become  more  and  more  ac- 
cessible to  all  the  denizens  of  the  great 
city.  Those  new  custodians  of  the  park 
have  a  large  and  arduous  task  and  little, 
suggestive  precedent  to  follow,  unless  it 
be  that  they  will  guide  their  work  bv  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  gift  which 
made  this  park  possible.  The  motive, 
jjhrased  by  one  who  knew  Mr.  Harriman 
mavbe  better  than  he  knew  himself,  was 


ihe  desire  "to  live  and  to  let  live — to  de- 
velop and  make  better,  to  share  and  to 
improve  and  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of 
others." 

It  may  seem  that  little  mt>re  than  these 
gifts  have  been  consummated  ;  still,  even 
in  this  consummation  there  is  a  very  pro- 
found significance.  The  movement  for 
the  conservation  of  national  resources 
was  conceived  as  the  retention  by  the 
people  of  their  few  remaining  posses- 
sions. By  this  gift  has  been  returned  to 
the  public  domain  lands  where  even  by 
the  Indian  deeds  it  is  proved  that  private 
possession  was  recognized  before  the 
white  man  discovered  this  country  ;  still, 
the  significance  is  broader  yet  should  we 
stop  but  a  minute  to  consider  it.  In  Eng- 
land great  estates  have  been  left  to  the 
Crown  ;  in  this  case  the  heir  is  the  Sov- 
ereign People.  The  burden  of  wealth 
may  bear  but  lightly  where  there  is  so 
worthy  an  heir  and  so  deserving  an  issue. 

Nrw  York   City. 
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Some   Phases  of  the   Modern  Japanese 

Literature 

BY    YONE  NOGUCHI 

tTlic  ii>c  ui  d  IK  »  iiKi>iiiirc  ill  our  umii  timr  iiiMicr  tlir  loiiibined  ■timuliis  of  natiuiial- 
iiiii  and  ini|ierialism  is  a  |ilu-iiiin)eniiii  worthy  uf  attriiliuii,  and  this  gliiiijisie  u(  it>  character 
and  inutives  is  of  intereot  bin.'e  the  works  themselv<^s  are  as  yet  st-al'il  htinksi  tn  ui>.; — 
Kuiroa.) 

Till!  Lliina-Japan  war  caiuc  t(jo  early 
to  inspire  our  Japanese  literature 
to  make  any  decided  turn  ;  the  lat- 
ter was  yet  in  its  teens.  (You  must 
know  that  Dr.  Tsul)ouchi*s  "Types  of 
Students"  of  Meiji  i8th,  1885,  was  the 
first  new  novel  in  the  modern  meaning, 
the  dawning  light  of  the  present  Japa- 
nese literature.)  As  the  China-Japan  war 
was  an  inevitahle  or  necessary  thing  po- 
litically for  Japan,  it  did  some  service  for 
our  literature,  however,  upon  which  I 
reflect  with  a  sense  of  gratifudc.  The 
tiresome  repetition  of  Rohan  Koda's 
idealism,  and  of  the  late  Koyo  Ozaki's 
vaguely  called  idealism,  which  benefited 
and  at  the  same  time  troubled  themselves 
under  the  reminiscence  of  the  literature 
of  the  Tokugawa  feudal  age,  came  then 
to  a  sudden  stop,  to  be  replaced  by  the 
temporary  war  literature.  The  war. 
however,  a  small  affair  in  comparison 
with  the  next  war  that  we  fought  witli 
Russia,  none  the  less  vivified  the  nation  ; 
there  is  nothing  like  war  to  dear  the  na- 
tional consciousness  and  t(j  develop  the 
sense  of  responsibility.  The  writers  and 
novelists,  whom  the  country  had  treated 
hitherto  as  if  they  were  a  sort  of  black 
sheep,  in  a  measure  vindicated  them- 
selves, most  suddenly  becoming  the  im- 
portant factors  or  mt)ving  spirits  of  the 
nation.  The  circulation  oi  papers  and 
books  doubled  and  trebled ;  it  was  the 
time  for  those  who  made  their  livelihood 
by  writing.  Large  magazines  like  the 
Taiyo.  Sinshosetsu,  Bungeikurabu  and 
others,  which  prosperously  exist  today, 
were  then  started,  and  the  field  of  action 
for  writers  was  enlarged.  It  is  from  the 
time  of  the  China-Japan  war  that  the 
reading  habit  or  interest  became  rooted 
and  the  real  approach  of  literature  and 
the  people  w  as  thought  not  impossible  : 
and  that  is  not  a  small  thing  at  all. 

The    war    was    over,    peace    returne  1 ; 
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and  the  literature,  Ujo,  came  back  to  it> 
former  place  in  spite  of  itself,  disappoint- 
ing the  critics  who  prophesied  the  dawn 
of  a  new  literature.  Literature  must 
create  its  own  salvation  with  a  creative 
impulse  and  inner  force,  and  it  is  clear 
that  material  hel])  alone  caimot  make  it 
start  toward  a  new  advance.  However. 
Koyo  Ozaki's  superficial  realism  had  al- 
ready reached  a  point  w  here  it  must  make 
some  turn.  As  1  said,  it  was  superficial 
because  its  observation  did  not  enter  into 
Life's  meaning,  and  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion were  exprcst  only  thru  the  seem- 
ing realism.  When  the  Conception  Nov- 
els, or  Kwannen  Shosetsu,  as  we  called 
them,  began  to  be  talked  about,  it  seemed 
that  our  realism  had  taken  one  forward 
step.  The  Kwannen  Shosetsu  aimed  at 
presenting  some  sort  of  conception  of 
life,  as  the  name  indicates ;  however,  it  is 
not  the  same  with  Rohan  Koda's  ideal- 
ism, which  was  abstract  and  visionary, 
and  evolved  from  his  ancient  view  of 
morality  and  belief.  The  former  was 
more  individual,  founded  on  matter  of 
fact.  If  our  realism  had  been  the  real 
realism  in  the  modern  meaning,  it  might 
not  have  found  a  meeting  point  with 
such  a  school :  but  it  grew  somewhat 
deeper  with  its  help.  The  late  Bizan 
Kawakami ;  Kyoka  Izumi.  who.  how- 
ever, soon  gave  it  up  for  a  school  of  his 
own  establishment,  that  of  a  fantastic 
ghostliness ;  Ryuro  Hirotsu,  who  used 
his  own  psychology  objectively  and  told 
uKjre  of  the  darker  side  of  human  life, 
especially  in  his  "Imado  Shinju"  ;  Chiku- 
sho  Bara  and  others,  are  the  well-known 
names  that  were  active  under  a  rough 
classification  of  Conception  Novelists. 
Koyo  Ozaki.  who  appeared  at  once  to  be 
exhausted  in  his  belief  and  unable  to 
make  any  new  attempt,  came  out  with  hi■^ 
memorial  works.  "Tajo  Takon,"  or 
".Much   Passion  and    Much   Hnmitv,"  in 
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1886;  "Konjiki  Yasha,"  or  "The  Gold 
Demon, '■  in  1887,  which  were  no  small 
ornaments  to  the  literature  of  the  period 
of  Japan's  youth,  which  actually  came  to 
a  close  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago. 
In  those  works  Mr.  Ozaki  fully  proved 
that  his  realism  could  acquit  itself 
very  well  of  the  charge  of  superficiality  ; 
and  he  died  after  reaping  a  great  fame, 
which  he  had  won  already  in  his  early 
age,  but  which  afterward  reached  the 
highest  mark.  "Konjiki  Yasha"  is  the 
story  of  a  struggle  between  love  and 
money ;  it  was  dramatic  enough  to  be- 
come popular.  And  the  psychological 
delineation  escaped  nakedness  thru  the 
most  beautiful  writing.  We  can  say  we 
saw  that  the  real  office  of  a  novelist  was 
to  present  the  real  picture  of  life,  and  the 
day  of  estheticism  was  doomed.  The 
new  literature_ which  was  promised  at  the 
time  of  the  China-Japan  war  could  not 
get  into  shape  ;  but  our  literature  of  nov- 
els advanced  from  the  realistic  to  the 
psychological.  It  was  five  or  six  years 
after  the  war  that  we  began  to  make  the 
real  approach  to  life  and  nature,  or  their 
true  understanding,  most  important. 

It  might  be  not  far  wrong  to  say  that 
new  Japan  anrl  also  the  Russia- Japan 
war  were  the  creation  of  the  Western 
countries.  .And  again  I  say  that  our  new 
literature  and  "'naturalism"  that  swept 
and  are  still  sweeping  over  Japan  are 
nr)thing  Init  the  Western  creation  ;  what 
an  influence  and  mystery  the  Western 
literature  worked !  We  began  to  fight 
with  Russia  when  we  had  reached  man- 
hood not  only  as  a  nation,  but  also  in  our 
literature.  Our  loss  of  dream  and  ideal 
was  hastened  by  the  big  war  we  engaged 
in  ;  we  spilled  a  tremendous  amount  of 
blood,  countless  ntmibers  of  human  lives 
disappeared  as  morning  dews,  and  we 
s(fon  went  utuler  the  almost  imbearable 
national  debts,  the  sadflest  side  of  which 
became  visible  immediately.  The  cost 
of  living  almost  doubled  after  the  war; 
anrl  our  morality  anri  old  belief  were 
sadly  disturbed  imder  the  most  imtrust- 
'vfjfthy  prosfjcritv,  a  mirage  that  was 
l)<>und  to  disa[)pear,  which  tempf^rarily 
ensued  from  the  so-callerl  great  war  suc- 
cess. The  financial  crisis  produced  many 
snicifles ;  and  the  sari  destiny  of  being  a 
prxjf  country  was  printerl  on  each  mind. 
What  gain   had   we    from   the   war?   we 


asked.  The  glorious  side  which  shone 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  now  re- 
placed by  the  reverse ;  the  coiuitry  and 
life  appeared  at  once  to  be  a  tragedy  it- 
self. We  became  pessimists  ;  at  least  we 
felt  a  deeper  interest  in  the  seamy  side 
of    humanity. 

The  war  was  not  only  a  war  of  the 
Far  East ;  there  was  no  time  before  in 
fact  when  we  could  approach  the  West- 
ern minds  as  in  the  war  time.  Tokyo 
appeared  in  spirit  not  to  be  in  the  Orient 
but  somewhere  in  Europe ;  London,  St. 
Petersburg,  Berlin  and  others  were  her 
neighboring  cities  within  arm's  reach. 
It  was  a  strange  phenomenon  that  the 
Japanese  writers  and  literary  men  burned 
incense  and  knelt  in  devotion  right  be- 
fore Turgenietf,  Tolstoi,  Gorky  and 
others,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  coun- 
try was  cursing  Russia  and  calling  her 
the  most  barbarous  of  countries.  I  think 
there  was  no  other  writer  like  Gorky 
whose  work  made  such  a  strong  impres- 
sion ;  and  so  many  of  them  have  been 
translated  since  the  war.  Turgenieff 
and  Tolstoi  were  already  known  in  Japan 
in  early  1887 ;  but  the  study  of  their 
books  started  anew  with  the  war.  The 
novelist,  Roka  Tokutomi,  made  a  spe- 
cial pilgrimage  to  see  the  author  of  "The 
Cossacks"  and  "The  Resurrection"  in  his 
Russian  home.  It  is  true  that  the  war 
brought  nearly  all  the  works  of  modern 
European  writers  which  were  worth 
reading.  Translations  of  Ibsen  began  to 
appear ;  in  poetry,  the  works  of  Verlaine 
and  Mallarme  were  discussed.  In  the 
drama,  Maeterlinck's  "Monna  Vanna" 
was  put  before  the  Japanese  audience. 
What  did  they  teach  us?  We  heard  the 
gospel  of  individualism  in  the  wider 
meaning,  of  course ;  and  the  pictures 
they  s])read  before  us  were  nothing  but 
the  tragic  side  of  humanity.  And  we 
saw  in  real  Japanese  life  during  the  war 
or  after  the  war  what  we  read  in  their 
works. 

The  Government  authorities  had  been 
trying  for  .some  years  now  U)  suppress 
the  circulation  of  many  of  their  works 
under  the  rough  category  of  unclean  lit- 
erature ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  Japanese 
writer  among  the  so-callerl  naturalist 
school  whose  work  did  not  stir  their 
anger  srjmetimcs.  We  have  no  precedent 
in   our    literary   annals   that    the    writers 
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ami  tlu-  (lovcriuin-iit  prcMiiU-tl  ^inli  an 
opposite  front.  W  hen  tlit-  foniicr  (.ailed 
the  latter  aJi  incurable  if»nt)raimi>>  who  at- 
tempted lit  judj^e  their  work  with  the  old 
iiieaslMe,  uhieh  ciiiiiplcltl\  lailed  Id  meet 
the  spirit  of  the  u^e,  and  declared  that 
the  oKI  morality  was  a  superstition 
hred  under  a  feudal  time,  and  apt  tn  d<» 
more  iiarm  than  ^ood,  the  latter  was 
ready  to  cry  that  the  former  were  hope- 
less dej^enerates,  who  voluutaril\  de 
scended  tt)  the  place  of  animals,  and  that 
their  lack  of  aspiration  was  really  sad. 
I  have  many  reasons  for  saying  that  both 
])arties  have  somehow  j^one  astray  from 
the  right  path;  they  must  fmd  a  point 
where  they  can  coinproniise.  I  wonder 
why  nati'ralism  should  o])pose  morality; 
and  I  think  that  the  true  idealism  has  no 
cause  to  tight  with  the  reality  which  is 
beautiful.  It  is  sad  to  see  lately  one  thing 
or  another  sup])rcst  by  the  aulh()ritie>  ;  if 
we  take  the  Government  side,  this  is 
truly  the  darkest  age  of  literature,  when 
the  writers  think  it  glorious  to  break  with 
moralit_\ .  And  taking  the  other  side,  we 
can  say  that  it  is  almost  tragic  to  have 
authorities  so  uneducated  in  literary  mat- 
ters that  it  is  hopeless  for  them  to  at- 
tempt to  understand  the  modern  current 
of  literature,  which  is  ten  thousand 
uMles  ahead  of  the  ofificial  recognition 
oi  it.  T  do  not  go  into  detail.  Suffice 
it  to  sa\  that  wc  are  not  in  a  htalthy  lit- 
erary condition.  I  dare  say,  however, 
the  Government  is  often  fantastic,  as  she 
supprest  the  translation  of  some  of 
Zola's  and  IMoliere's  works,  while  the 
books  in  the  original  are  sold  in  broad 
daylight. 

I  am  suspicious  of  the  Japanese  writ- 
er's moralitv,  as  I  have  many  proofs  that 
they  were  frequently  imprisoned  already 
under  the  Tokugawa  feudal  regime  on 
account  of  obscenity.  It  is  now  more 
than  forty  years  since  the  English  lan- 
guage was  first  introduced  in  Japan  ;  I 
admit  that  the  English  books  had  a  great 
influence  politically  as  well  as  socially. 
Evidently  some  Japanese  journalism  and 
journalists  show  their  influence;  but 
what  a  slight  influence  we  received  from 
them  in  pure  literature!  Nearly  all  the 
higher  schools  have  a  course  in  English 
literature ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  every  school  in  Japan  teaches  Eng- 
lish.     Thackeray,    Tennyson,    Meredith 


and  others  are  on  an\  educateil  Japanese 
tongue;  but  how  nuich  do  they  know  of 
them?  As  tlu  other  ICuropean  lan- 
•.4uage>  are  less  known  than  hjiglish,  the 
latter  served  for  them  to  be  the  inter- 
preter of  the  ("ontinental  literatiu'e  ;  thrd 
the  l''nglish  medium  they  approached  it. 
.\nd  when  the  service  is  (hnn-,  the  Eng- 
lish is  usually  forgotten.  Is  it  because 
our  temperament  and  social  conditions 
are  more  akin  with  those  of  the  C'onti- 
nental  countries?  However,  1  think  that 
nothing  but  the  English  saves  our  litera- 
ture    from    corruption. 

It  was  soon  after  the  China-Japan  war 
that  the  writers  showed  much  interest  in 
the  darker  side  of  life,  and  tried  to  ex- 
po.se  the  real  humanity  at  the  sacrifice  of 
idealism  and  beauty  ;  Roan  I'chida,  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  Russian  literature,  al- 
most startcfl  a  school  of  social  novels, 
which,  however,  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  overthrow  Koyo  Ozaki  and  his 
followers'  art  for  art's  sake.  Tengai 
Kosugi.  who  professed  to  be  a  disciple  of 
Zola,  only  gained  some  po])ularity,  which 
even  in  Japan  does  not  mean  anything  at 
all.  With  Koyo's  death,  his  school  came 
to  a  close;  his  followers.  Fuyo  Oguri. 
Shusei  Tokuda,  Shunyo  Yanagawa  and 
others,  were  obliged  to  change  their  at- 
titude and  color  their  tone  with  the  sud- 
den rise  of  naturalism.  The  late  Doppo 
Kunikida  was  the  forerunner  of  this  new- 
school  in  Japan,  and  Katai  Tayama  the 
leader  in  fact.  Toson  Shimazaki,  orig- 
inally a  successful  poet,  came  to  the  front 
with  his  memorable  novels.  "Hakai"  and 
"Spring."  Hakucho  Masamune.  Seika 
Mayama  and  Kaoru  Osanai  are  the  three 
most  promising  young  writers  who  have 
done  already  some  strong  work.  It  is 
said  Mr.  Tayama  realized  his  theory  and 
thought  in  his  story  of  '"Life,"  and  more 
in  his  later  work  called  "Wife."  Indeed. 
I  admit  that  the  dignity  of  genius  has 
fallen  flat,  and  may  be  a  piece  of  super- 
stition, as  some  one  says.  It  may  be  also 
one  way  to  reach  a  true  salvation  to  ex- 
pose real  life  and  human  darkness; 
but  the  question  is.  Can  we  really  reach 
it  by  that  road?  I  am  told  that  the  nat- 
uralism of  the  Continent  was  a  failure ; 
and  I  am  assured,  however,  by  the  Jap- 
anese writers,  that  it  is  the  otdy  litera^ 
ture.      Let  time  show. 

Kamakura,    Japan. 
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ST.   MARVS  HOSPITAL  * 

111  this  building  the  operations  that  have  made  Rochester  famous  are   performed 


A   Medical   Pilgrimage  Westward 

BY   JAMES  J.  WALSH,  M.D.,  .Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 

[The  following  article  is  about  the  Mayo  Brothers,  perhaps  the  two  greatest  American 
jurgeons.  Or.  Walsh  especially  undertook  a  trip  to  Rochester,  Minn.,  to  get  this  article 
;or  The   Independent,    which    we   are    sure    will  intferest  all  our  readers. — Editor.] 

FROM  the  earliest  times  medical  pil-  west    that    is    probably    attracting    more 

grimages     have     been     the     rule,  attention  from  at  least  English-speaking 

Those  who  wanted  to  learn  more  physicians  and  surgeons  than  any  other. 

al)Out    medicine    than    was    possible    at  Usually   medical   pilgrimages   have  been 

home  traveled,  usually   with   some  defi-  made  to  large  towns.     This,  however,  is 

nite  place  a:^.  their  objective  prjint.     Al-  a  small  Western  town,  yet  it   has  been 

ways  this  point  has  been  eastward.     In  the  attraction  for  a  great  many  promi- 

modern    times    our    first    great    medical  iicnt  members  of  the  medical  profession 

pilgrim  was  Constantine  Africanus,  who  in    this    country    during    the    last     few 

travelefl    in    the    Near    I'last    and    then  years. 

taught  and  wrote  at  Salerno.  After  his  The  story  of  how  it  came  to  occupy 
time  Salerno  and  many  other  cities  in  this  unusual  position  is  rather  interest- 
Italy  became  the  sites  of  medical  \)\\-  ing.  Just  twenty  years  ago  a  cyclone 
grimages.  Gradually  the  course  of  em-  struck  the  little  town  of  Rochester. 
pire  and  of  culture  and  of  scientific  Minn.,  al  that  time  containing  probably 
training  t'^Kjk  its  way  westward.  Always  less  than  5,fxx)  inhabitants.  More  than 
however,  the  westerly  peoples  went  two  score  people  were  killed  and  a  large 
eastward  for  a  touch  with  what  was  number  were  injured.  There  was  no 
most  advanrerl  anrj  {progressive  in  sci-  hospital  in  the  town,  so  that  the  injured. 
encc.  ( h\r  American  physicians  have  of  whom  iliere  were  a  great  many,  had 
gone  to  F'Jiroj^e.  It  is  an  anomaly,  then,  U)  be  housed  in  various  public  buildings, 
to  talk  <ii  a  medical  (jilgrimage  west-  to  be  cared  for  by  the  devotion  of  the 
ward.  .'At  the  present  time,  however,  charitably  inclined.  Many  of  the  in 
there   i-   ;i   pilt.'riniaL'<-  place   well    to   the  jiircfl  children  were  taken  into  the  Acad 
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ciuy  ul  till-  IraiuiM-an  Sisters,  I'uiimkil 
only  a  U-w  yt•a^^  hclinc.  1  lie  SisU'r> 
viiluMlccrcil  as  iujinc-.  in  certain  ol  the 
public  Itnilding^  where  the  nijniecl  were 
being  eared  fur.  W  hen  Kuehesler  re- 
covered Iruni  the  cyclone  it  was  realized 
that  a  hospital  was  needed,  and  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  in  charge  of  the  I'ran- 
ci>can  Sisters,  was  founded  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  its  twentieth  annual  report 
is  the  last  pul)li>lied. 

I'oundeil  under  these  circumstances, 
it  might  he  expected  that  this  little  hos- 
pital of  a  little  Northwestern  town, 
away  out  in  Minnesota,  would  be  just 
doing  the  work  of  an  ordinary  country 
hospital.  We  have  thousands  of  such 
institutions  in  this  country,  that  while 
doing  their  work  very  acceptably,  are  of 
absolutely  no  interest  to  any  except 
townspeople  and  to  some  medical  statis- 
ticians. St.  Mary's  is  different,  however. 
.\t  the  end  of  a  scant  twenty  years  of 
existence  there  is  scarcely  a  physician  in 
this  country  who  does  not  know  of  it. 
Certainly  no  physician  who  pays  any 
serious  attention  to  medical  literature  can 
fail  to  know  a  good  deal  about  it.  All 
those  who  are  watching  the  progress  of 
surgery  closely  in  this  country  and*  who 
are  interested  in  pathology,  are  sure  to 
know  much  about  it.  Not  to  know  it  is 
literally  to  argue  one's  self  unknowing 
in  important  details  of  present  day 
mctlicinc  and  surgery,  if  not  also  abso- 
lutely unknown  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

The  story  that  I  have  to  tell,  then,  is 
how  this  little  hospital  in  a  little  West- 
ern town  has  grown  to  be  a  very  center 
of  attraction,  has  enlarged  and  again  en- 
larged its  facilities  until  now  it  can 
accommodate  200  patients,  and  these  pa- 
tients come  from  all  over  the  country. 
Besides  patients,  it  has  a  constant  at- 
tendance of  a  score  or  more  of  visiting 
physicians,  representing  during  a  single 
year  probably  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
and  some  foreign  countries,  who  have 
come  to  see  for  themselves  the  work  that 
is  being  done  and  study  how  such  good 
results  are  being  obtained. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  that 
would  make  it  very  clear  that  it  is  as 
true  now  as  ever  it  was.  that  men  and 
not  institutions  help  us  to  real  progress 
and   accomplishment,  this   little   hospital 


.11  Rochester  is  the  prool.  In  recent 
\ear-.  we  ha\e  come  to  think  that  we 
iiave  changKl  all  that,  and  llial  llu' 
organization  oi  great  nisliiutioiis  must 
be  looked  to  as  the  source  of  scienlihc 
progress.  t)ne  has  a  chance  to  think  a 
second  time  about  that  proposition,  how- 
ever, with  Rochester,  Minn.,  before 
one. 

I  he  history  of  this  little  hospital  at 
Rochester  is  worth  wdiile  tracing.  At 
first  it  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  country 
practitioner  who  did  all  sorts  of  medical 
work  and  did  it  very  well,  considering 
the  circumstances.  He  was  past  seventy 
when  he  to(jk  up  this  work,  and  old  Ur. 
.Mayo  is  still  alive  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two.  His  two  boys,  raised  on  the  farm 
— there  are  some  great  things  raised  on 
farms  besides  the  ordinary  farm  prod- 
ucts— got  an  introductioi]^  to  medicine  in 
their  father's  office  and  then  went  ofi  to 
medical  schools.  Dr.  Will,  the  older, 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, antl  Dr.  Charlie  (none  of  the 
townspeople  call  them  by  any  but  these 
names  yet,  and  patients  and  their  friends 
are  not  in  town  more  than  three  days 
before  they  take  up  the  habit)  went  to 
the  Medical  School  of  Northwestern 
University,  Illinois.  They  came  back  to 
Rochester,  settled  down  apparently  to 
the  demanding  medical  practice  of  a 
town  of  about  5,000  inhabitants,  with 
the  prospect  of  long  night  riding  into 
the  surrounding  country,  and  work  of 
all  kinds  for  just  the  struggling  exist- 
ence and  respectable  but  not  luxurious 
rewards  that  a  busy,  faithful  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  in  a  small  town  is 
likely  to  secure.  Within  that  same 
decade  of  the  eighties  there  were  prob- 
ably some  25,000  young  physicians  set- 
tling down  under  just  the  same  condi- 
tions and  their  future  has  not  belied  that 
prospect.  The  Mayo  boys  were  differ- 
ent, however,  and  very  soon  that  differ- 
ence made  itself  felt.  It  was  not  that 
they  were  so  brilliant,  but  they  were  am- 
bitious in  the  right  way,  eager  to  learn 
and  able  to  take  and  make  chances  to 
learn,  solid,  faithful  workers,  and  one  of 
them  at  least  possessed  a  genius  for 
organization. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  in  New 
^'ork  at  both  the  post-graduate  schools, 
in    l^'hiladelphia.    in    Chicago — wherever. 
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indeed,  there  was  a  ^ood  upporluiiil)  to 
secure  special  training  and  see  good 
work — one  or  oilier  of  the  Mayos  would 
turn  up  occabionall} .  1  hey  were  not 
forward  and  usually  attracted  little 
attention.  i'rofessors  of  surgery  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  soon  began  to 
recognize  that  a  quiet  man  on  a  rear 
bencU  who  was  paying  so  much  atten- 
tion was  a  physician  from  Minnesota 
named  Mayo.  After  a  while  they  knew 
him  as  one  of  the  Mayo  brothers.  Often 
he  asked  a  telling  question,  tho  they 
were  few  in  number.  Always  he  got  at 
the  heart  of  a  subject  and  evidently  took 
it  away  with  him.  The  other  brother 
was  at  home  doing  the  work  of  both 
while  this  one  was  away  getting  points. 
They  took  turns  at  it.  Then  these  young 
men  began  to  turn  up  at  medical  society 
meetings,  reading  papers  which  showed 
that  while  they  werj  doing  ordinary 
surgical  work,  they  were  doing  it  with 
extraordinarily  good  judgment,  with 
fine  technique,  with  perfect  aseptic  pre- 
cautions and  with  striking  success.  They 
were  studying  their  cases  carefully  be- 
forehand, they  were  planning  their  . 
operations  thoroly,  they  knew  the  last 
thing  tliat  was  being  done  in  any  line  in 
this  country  or  in  Europe,  for  after 
a  while  their  excursions  in  search  of 
what  was  best  in  surgery  and  diagnosis, 
it  was  nr^ted,  took  them  over  there,  and 
they  were  applying  the  lessons  they  had 
learned  with  wbat  was  littlt  short  of 
marvelous  skill. 

P.y  the  time  they  had  been  at  W(jrk  ff^r 
ten  years  their  names  had  become  famil- 
iar to  every  one  doing  serious  surgical 
work  in  America,  and  it  gradually  l)e- 
came  the  custom  for  a  certain  number 
of  yminger  ambitious  surgeons  at  least 
to  take  their  vacations  in  Rochester  and 
see  the  Mayos  do  their  work.  Those 
vacations  were  schools  in  both  the  I^tin 
and  Cireck  sense  of  these  terms.  In 
<'ireek  school  means  leisure  for  mental 
work,  and  in  Latin  -acare  rei  means  to 
\h-  free  to  afjply  one's  self  to  something 
so  that  r>ne  really  gets  everything  there 
is  in  a  thing  out  of  it.  I'efore  long  the 
older  surgeons  were  making  ficcasional 
pilgrimages  to  Rochester,  Minn.,  be 
cause,  even  if.  as  they  probably  wouM 
have  <<aif|,  f>rincij<les  nn'ght  not  be 
learned    there,    a    magnificent     hospital 


orgaiii/.alioii  cmiM  he  ^l^l(lle(l  and  a 
faultless  surgical  lcchiii([iic  followed 
with  pleasure.  'Ihcn.  wlicu  lorcign  vis 
ilors  came  to  America  liic)  wanted  to 
get  to  Rochester.  l".\en  Germans  went; 
the  English  went,  of  course;  the  Japan- 
ese wanted  to  see  the  simple,  etUcient, 
thoro  organization  which  had  rendered 
such  good  work  possible  in  a  little  hos- 
pital m  a  small  town.  There  is  the  story 
of  the  Mayos  in  a  few  words.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  patients  have  come  to  them 
not  only  from  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
try of  the  Northwest,  but  from  probably 
all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  200  beds  in  the  hospital  are  kept 
constantly  full,  and  as  patients  are 
moved  out  to  convalescent  hotels  just  as 
soon  as  their  condition  will  allow  it,  an 
average  of  about  fifteen  serious  opera- 
tions a  day  are  done.  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  one  of  the  trains  that  comes 
in  from  the  West  to  Rochester  is  called 
■"the  hospital  train,"  because  so  many 
seriously  ailing  patients  travel  by  it.  1  he 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  has  put  on  a 
special  Pullman  car  that  runs  nightly  to 
and  fro  from  Chicago  to  Rochester  to 
accommodate  the  patients  who  want  to 
get  to  the  hospital.  It  is  not  often  in 
this  country  that  a  railroad  finds  it 
worth  while  to  run  a  nightly  Pullman 
to  and  from  a  town  of  8,000  inhabitants. 
The  moment  you  board  this  car  at  Chi- 
cago, however,  you  are  likely  to  kiunv 
that  there  is  a  hospital  at  the  end  of  tjae 
route.  One  or  two  patients  will  prob- 
ably be  sufferers  from  goitre,  one  or 
two  will  have  a  jaundiced  look,  for 
operations  ujjon  the  gallbladder  and  the 
thyreoid  gland  are  s])ecialties  at  Roches- 
ter. Some  of  the  other  j)atients  will  be, 
even  to  the  unpractised  eye,  manifest 
sufferers  from  nutritional  disturbances 
consefjuent  upon  digestive  diseases,  for 
operations  upon  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines arc  the  other  favorites  at  the  Roch- 
ester hospital. 

.After  one  has  had  a  good  look  around 
at  Rochester,  has,  seen  the  hospital 
crowded  in  spite  of  its  200  patients,  with 
its  daily  average  of  al  least  fifteen  seri- 
ous operations  a  day.  has  bad  a  view 
close  up  of  the  crowflefl  oIVhcs  down- 
town, where  soiuc  25,000  patients  apply 
for  treafmcnt  every  year,  has  realized 
the  cosmopolitan  cbaracfcr  of  this  crowd 
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i»i  patient.«>,  troni  the  tanner  tium  iIk 
surrounding;  country  and  the  N(jrthvvest, 
who  is  in  the  majority  heiause  he  hve^ 
>)0  near  by,  to  the  better  ihessed  classes, 
who  have  evidently  cunie  from  long 
distances,  appreciating  besides  that  there 
are  many  physicians  from  all  over  the 
cctinitry  anil  wealthy  patients  who  are 
Ncen  in  private,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  approi)riateness  of  the  quotation 
from  lunersoii  in  illuminated  print 
which  some  grateful  ])atient  has  sent 
and    which    hangs    just    above    tin-    desk 


\n  many  ways  ideal.  \\  liilc  there' is  not 
a  hint  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  char- 
ity about  the  work,  and  jjatients  arc 
charged  good  fees,  the  wealthier  among 
them  indeed  what  might  be  called  even 
large  fees,  there  is  a  feeling  of  the  most 
intimate  dependence  on  physicians  ex- 
hibited by  patients.  I'oor  or  rich,  they 
are  all  examined  thoroly,  their  cases 
carefully  studied,  their  conditions  eluci- 
dated just  as  far  as  possible,  and  the 
suggestions  as  to  the  treatment  neces- 
sary  made.      While   handsome   fees  are 


THE   OPERATING   ROOM 
Visiting  physicians  stand  beliiiid   the   railing  at  the   left   of  the   picture 


of  one  of  the  Doctors  Mayo:  "Have 
something  that  the  world  wants — and 
tho  you  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  forest 
it  will  make  a  pathway  to  your  door." 
Literally  the  v.-orld  of  America  and  even 
the  wider  world  of  Europe  and  of  those 
parts  of  Asia  that  have  been  most  influ- 
enced by  European  culture  has  made  a 
pathway  to  the  door  of  the  hospital  of 
this  little  town  of  the  Northwest,  where 
an  organized  body  of  medical  men  has 
shown  them  something  that  the  world 
wants. 

The    relations    between    patients    and 
llieir  medical  and  surgical  attendants  are 


collected  from  the  rich,  no  one  is  turned 
away  because  of  poverty,  and  there  is 
the  feeling  all  over  the  place  that  the  one 
dominant  idea  of  the  benefit  of  ailing- 
humanity,  much  more  than  any  selfish 
or  personal  reasons,  has  brought  about 
the  organization  of  helps  for  the  ailing 
so  efficiently  here. 

Probably  the  mt>st  interesting  feature 
of  the  hospital  and  the  work  done  there 
is  the  quiet  peacefulness  with  which  it 
is  all  accomplished.  T  have  seen  as  many 
as  twenty  patients  an.Tsthetized  for  seri- 
ous operations  in  a  single  morning.  It 
is  verv  rare   that   so  many  patients   can 
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be  brought  deeply  under  the  influence  of 
an  anaesthetic  without  some  of  them  at 
least  making  considerable  fuss.  iho 
patients  were  never  anaesthetized  until 
)ust  the  proper  moment,  so  as  to  have 
them  ready  for  the  surgeon,  yet  not 
allow  them  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
the  anaesthetic  any  longer  than  neces- 
sary, there  svas  never  a  sound.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  this  happening  some- 
times, but  to  have  that  peacefulness  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  is  a  very  strik- 
ing tribute  to  the  thoro  method  and  ex- 
cellent organization  of  the  details.  Of 
course,  it  means  that  a  skilled  anaesthe- 
tist does  the  work,  or,  rather,  a  group 
of  them — they  are  all  young  women — 
and  too  much  cannot  be  said  for  this 
feature.  But  even  with  the  most  skilled 
anaesthetist,  only  that  patients  are  thor- 
oly  confident,  without  an  afterthought 
of  fear  and  with  the  most  positive  assur- 
ance that  the  best  possible  is  to  be  done 
for  them,  there  would  surely  be  some 
disturbing  outcries  occasionally. 

This  spirit  of  peacefulness  invades 
the  whole  institution.  The  hospital  in 
the  evening,  with  probably  100  patients 
in  it  who  have  been  operated  on  within 
the  last  week,  who  are  therefore  all  of 
them  in  more  or  less  acute  stages  of 
wound  healing,  so  that  sleep  is  difificult, 
wounds  are  fresh  or  have  been  recently 
dressed,  seems  more  like  a  cfinvtnt  than 
a  crowded,  busy  hospital  for  acute  sur- 
gical cases.  Everything  is  quiet  and 
orderly,  there  is  nr;  noise,  moans  of  pa- 
tients are  not  hearrl.  It  becomes  a  mat 
ter  of  surprise  how  everything  can  be 
so  peaceful  under  the  difficult  condi 
tions.  It  is  the  confidence  of  the  pa 
tients  and  then  the  routine  of  the  place 
afifecting  them.  The  comjjaints  of  other 
I>atients  do  not  get  on  their  nerves  to 
make  their  own  difficulties  harder  t'» 
bear.  It  seems  as  the  one  were  violating 
a  -tern  rule  of  the  place  to  give  way  to 
manifestations  of  suffering.  As  a  con- 
sequence patients  control  themselves. 
They  learn  to  think  of  others  as  well  as 
themselves.  From  this  standpoint  th 
conditions  that  have  been  dcveloijed  b\ 
the  organization  of  detail  at  St.  Mary's 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  contribn 
tions  to  the  place  thaf  psychotherapy  Iia- 
even  in  serimis  surgical  disorders  that 
could   possibly   be   thotighf    of.      In   f)a- 


tients  who  are  thus  peaceful,  all  the 
processes  of  healing  and  of  nutrition  go 
on  better  than  they  would  under  more 
disturbing  circumstances,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  not  only  a  less  eventful  conva- 
lescence, but  a  much  shorter  process  of 
recovery  than  is  possible  as  a  rule  else- 
where. 

This  feeling  of  peace  and  confidence 
is  not  only  in  the  patients,  but  in  their 
friends.  Most  people  who  have  a  seri- 
ous operation  done — and  remember  that 
most  of  the  operations  done  at  Rochester 
are  what  are  known  in  medical  terms  as 
capital  operations — have  two  or  three 
friends  with  them.  Any  one  who  knows 
how  anxious  and  solicitous  intimate 
friends  are  when  those  nearest  and  dear- 
est are  submitted  to  capital  operations 
is  surprised  to  find  how  happy  and  al- 
most unconcerned  are  these  friends 
when  met  in  the  hotels  or  other  circum- 
stances in  Rochester,  even  just  before 
and  after  their  friends  are  being  ope- 
rated on.  It  is  not  that  they  are  indif- 
ferent, and  the  town  itself  presents  ver}- 
few  distractions  for  them,  but  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  place  conduces  to  this 
calm  way  of  looking  at  things,  and  in 
sjjite  of  the  serious  operations  per- 
formed the  mortality  is  so  low  that  al- 
most nothing  happens  to  disturb  the 
serenity  even  of  those  who  are  most 
interested.  Ruchester  for  this  reason 
presents  a  most  interesting  field  for  dI) 
servation  in  tin-  psychology  of  that  rest 
fulness  which  is  so  much  iiei'drd  in 
many  phases  of  .\merican  life. 

It  is  rather  interesting  in  tlu'  light  oi 
how  much  has  been   said  about    Roches- 
ter to  realize  exactly  what  is  being  done 
there.       It     is    not     somethin'4     different 
from    the    surgery    of    today    generall)- 
that  is  being  accrmiplished  at  .St.  Mary's 
Hospital.       It    is    (inly    oiu^    present    day 
•>urgery.  flone  with  such  care  and  altcii 
lion   to  detail,   with   such    nicety   of  pre 
cisicjii  a>  regards  the  observance  nf  asep 
tic   |)recautions.   and    such    skillful   lecli 
nique  that   the  best  possib'e   •-esults   are 
being  obtained,      ft  is  luA   what  is  beinj.; 
done  that  is  dilTirenl.  but  it  is  the  meth- 
o(\  i>\   I  he  doMig  that  has  been  refinefl  to 
the  last  degree.      There  is  no  pretense  of 
d(jing  wrjrk  on  different  principles  or  by 
different  means   from  those  which  evir\ 
surgeon  li.is  in  hanfl  and  a|)plies  in  gf)0(l 
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wctrk.  ll  i>  Dill)  llial  the  iccluiuiiie  of 
doing  ll  lia^  Lucii  cart' I  nil)  worked  cjiil, 
iiu  kiopliolc  fur  iadiUf  Icii  a>  lar  as  thai 
is  hiiiiianlv  pussihlt,  and  as  a  conse- 
(liiciic'c  txcclkiit  results^  hcttcr,  very 
prohahly,  tliaii  lh(j>e  which  are  ohtaiiied 
aii)\\heie  cl>e  ill  the  eouiiir)-  Inim  ihe 
basis  of  the  statistics  of  this  htlle  li<Jspi- 
lal,  which  has  attracted  so  iiiiuh  ;ilUii 
turn  from  professional  men. 

The  Mayos  thciii>elves  are  extremely 
iimdest  about  their  work  and  make  no 
exaggerated  claims  for  originality.  1 1 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  them  to 
have  done  as  good  work  as  they  have, 
es|)ecially  with  the  training  and  experi- 
ence that  they  possess,  with  points  gath- 
ered from  all  over  the  world,  not  to  have 
devised  certain  ways  of  doing  things 
that  are  original.  1  hey  mention  these, 
but  pass  over  them  lightly  enough,  and 
a  vi>iting  physician  is  likely  to  hear 
many  more  claims  to  originalil\  made  at 
almost  any  surgical  clinic  than  at  Koch- 
ester.  During  the  course  of  an  opera- 
tion Dr.  W  illiam  Mayo  said,  when  ap- 
plying a  suture  in  a  i)articular  way, 
■This  is  the  1  lippocrates-.Mayo  suture." 
It  was  his  laughing  way  ot  making  a 
claim  for  priority  in  the  use  of  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  suture,  but  suggesting  that 
]irobably  somebody  would  rind  that  it 
liad  been  originally  em])loyed  by  HijJi^o- 
crates  or  even  earlier.  Squabbles  over 
priority  of  medical  inventions  are  so 
common,  and  usually  so  trifling',  and 
often  w^ith  regard  to  things  that  were 
discovered  long  before  and  forgotten, 
that    this    attitude    is    refreshing. 

While  they  are  doing  such  excellent 
practical  work  with  a  surgical  technique 
that  is  the  admiration  of  every  one  who 
conies  to  sec  them,  they  are  accomplish- 
ing some  fine  scientific  medical  work  and 
contributing  valuable  additions  to  our 
knowledge  in  many  complex  problems. 
Perhaps  in  nothing  has  their  work 
meant  more  in  this  regard  than  in  all 
that  concerns  the  aflfections  that  used  to 
bo  grouped  promiscuously  under  the 
title  indigestion  or  dyspepsia.  How- 
many  people  there  are  who  have  suffered 
torture  of  all  kinds  from  indigestion. 
Sometimes  for  special  reasons  it  was 
called  biliousness.  Many  a  ])atient  other- 
wise in  good  health  has  been  known  to 
suffer  almost  continuouslv  from     stom- 


ach symptoms,  or  lo  lia\c  reijcatcd  at 
lacks  that  made  lite  miserable.  .\s  a 
coiisecjuence  most  people  v\lio  (levelopeU 
any  symptoms  of  stomach  (li^turbance 
were  likely  to  set  before  themselves 
Noiiie  of  these  worst  ca^es  that  masquer 
adetl  under  the  term  iiidigeslion,  and 
conclude  that  it  was  only  a  question  ol 
lime  until  they  t(JO  wouhl  suffer  severely 
and  perhai)^  hopelessly  with  chronic  in- 
digestion. Many  a  nervous  person 
whose  digestive  symptoms  were  com 
paratively  mild  has  borrowed  >eriou> 
trouble  in  this  way,  and  by  a  limitation 
of  diet  further  added  to  his  digestive 
disturbances. 

The  work  at  Rochester  is  making  the 
medical  profession  understand  better  all 
the  varied  forms  of  ailments  that  are, 
or  at  least  have  been,  rather  heedlessly 
grouped  under  the  so-called  dyspepsias 
and  indigestions.  .\  certain  number  of 
cases  are  due  to  old  stomach  ulcers.  A 
certain  number  more  are  due  to  disease 
of  the  gall  bhulder  and  gall  ducts,  and 
represent  the  real  biliousness,  tho  this 
term  has  been  sadly  abused  to  cover 
many  and  various  forms  of  digestive 
disturbance.  Then,  as  they  have  made 
very  clear  at  Rochester,  a  number  of 
cases  of  serious  digestive  disturbance  in 
recurring  attacks,  apparently  gastric  in 
origin,  are  due  to  chronic  appendicitis. 
Their  study  of  these  ditferent  forms,  the 
contributions  they  have  made  to  the 
differentiation  of  one  from  the  other, 
and  their  recognition  of  the  forms  of 
indigestion  consequent  upon  ])ulmonary 
tuberculosis,  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the 
ilium  and  cecum,  and  of  the  digestive 
symptoms  so  often  seen  in  connection 
with  pernicious  anemia,  have  all  been  of 
very  great  v»lue.  Above  all.  they  have 
enabled  us  to  get  away  from  that  pre- 
tense of  knowledge  included  under  such 
a  word  as  indigestion  or  dyspepsia, 
which  covered  real  ignorance,  and  un- 
fortunately, by  supplying  a  ready  name 
for  an  ailment,  discouraged  further 
study. 

There  are  other  i)hases  of  the  scien- 
tific work  at  Rochester  that  would  ap- 
peal to  the  general  public  as  less  prac- 
tical and  apparcntl}'  less  valuable,  but 
that  attract  professional  attontiou  be- 
cause they  mean  much  for  advance 
along  scientific  lines.     Take,    for  exam- 
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pie,  the  problem  of  hypernephromata. 
These  tumors  are  comparatively  rare, 
but  are  thus  far  inevitably  fatal.  The 
symptoms  are  clue  to  the  development  of 
a  tumor  often  affecting  the  kidney  and 
at  first  supposed  to  be  due  to  aberrant 
kidney  developments.  Further  study 
seemed  to  show  that  they  were  due  to 
the  inclusion  within  the  kidney  of  parti- 
cles of  embr\onic  tissue  originally 
meant  to  form  portions  of  the  supra- 
renal or  hypernephron  bodies.  The  ex- 
cellent work  of  Dr.  Wilson,  the  pathol- 
ogfist  and  director  of  laboratories  at  St. 


after  a  thoro  review  of  the  embryolog} 
of  the  kidneys.  For  this  purpose  Dr. 
Wilson  has  restudied  the  formation  of 
the  kidney  in  several  animals  and 
has  reviewed  the  whole  subject  of  the 
comparative  anatomy  and  embryology 
of  the  kidney.  Besides,  he  has  taken  the 
opportunity  to  restudy  all  the  stored 
sections  of  small  human  embryos  that 
are  so  preciously  preserved  in  many 
laboratories  thruout  the  country,  and 
thus  has  been  able  to  recall  attention  to 
an  important  subject.  So  far  as  we  can 
see  at  the  present  moment,  all  this  study 
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Kr'.cttd   for  the    fritnds  of  patients  and  convalescent*.      The   great  demand    for   room    has   recently    necessitated 

tl.e  doublii.K  of   i's  c.-ipacity. 


Mary's  Hospital  in  connection  with  the 
cases  operaterj  ujKm  by  the  Mayos  seems 
siij(j;cstive  of  a  third  explanation.  These 
tiunors  f>riginatc  neither  in  kidney  nor 
in  suprarenal  substance,  but  in  embry- 
onic portions  of  the  original  kiflncy  sub- 
stance, the  niesonephron,  which  never 
<]c\'c]( )])(■(]  \()  thf  fidl  cxtenf  of  nef)hrir 
tissue,  but  whirh  retained  in  them  won- 
derful embryonic  powers  of  growth  that 
may  prove  harmful  under  sfxcial  stimuli 
later  in  life. 

This  explanatiof)  has  only  been 
reached  after  a  careful  study  of  many 
specimens  r.f  hypernephromata.  but  also 


wiil  mean  nothing  in  the  immediate 
future  for  the  '-axing  of  life  or  even  the 
sparing  (T  human  suffering.  Probably 
it  will  mean  nothing  more  for  humanity 
imtil  further  flevelopments  of  meflicine. 
than  would  the  discovery  of  a  new 
pi'met.  This-  work  represents  science  of 
a  hi'^h  order,  however,  and  it  is  from 
wfirk  f)f  this  kind,  pursued  with  an  eye 
single  to  truth  and  to  scientitic  progress 
fr)r  its  own  sake,  that  we  owe  tlie  trreat 
'Icvelrjpments  iti  uicrlical  science.  That 
the  Mayos  should  providi-  the  oppor- 
I unity  and  give  the  iticentive.  as  well  as 
support   financially  such   work,   is  of  it 
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•>ell  llic  best  tribute  tu  their  thuru  scieii- 
litic  aims. 

I'here  are  other  phases  ui  mure  ur 
less  abstruse  seieiue  that  have  btjen  dis- 
cussed in  papers  pubUshed  by  the  Mayux 
theuiselves  and  tlieir  colleaj^ues  of  Si. 
Mary's  Hospital.  The  question  of  the 
parathyreoid  j^hmds,  for  instance,  and 
their  place  in  human  physiology,  has 
been  touched  upon  in  connection  with 
the  surgery  of  these  organs,  the  various 
anomalies  of  the  kidney,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  certain  kidney  symptoms  to 
anomalous  blood  vessels  and  to  excep- 
tional conditions  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  kidney,  have  been  ])articularly  stud- 
ied. 

While  so  nuich  is  made  of  the  surgery 
at  St.  Mary's,  Rochester,  it  must  not  be 
thought  that  medicine  lags  behind.  The 
value  of  diagnosis  accurate,  thoro,  com- 
plete, as  the  cornerstone  of  any  develop- 
ment of  surgery,  is  the  first  principle 
of  the  work  here.  As  a  consecpience  of 
this,  some  of  the  papers  on  diagnosis 
from  the  physicians  of  St.  Mary's  have 
proved  very  valuable  contributions  to 
our  American  medical  literature.  Any 
one  who  has  seen  Dr.  Graham  at  work 
will  recognize  a  master  of  careful,  accu- 
rate diagnosis.  Of  course,,  he  has  the 
advantage  of  every  modern  aid.  Careful 
blood  counts  are  made,  x  ray  photo- 
graphs are  taken,  test  meals  are  exam- 
ined, detailed  urinary  examinations  are 
submitted.  To  none  of  these  laboratory 
aids  of  diagnosis  is  an  exaggerated 
value  given,  tho  the  place  of  the  labora- 
tory has  been  only  too  often  overvalued 
in  recent  years.  It  is  the  whole  picture 
that  serves  as  the  basis  for  diagnosis. 
Dr.  Graham's  review  of  the  value  of  tne 
test  meal  in  a  recent  paper  is  perhaps 
the  best  possible  testimony  to  his  failure 
to  run  after  fads.  To  the  medical  men 
on  the  stafif  of  St.  Mary's  we  owe  some 
of  the  best  contributions  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  real  significance  of  indi- 
gestion in  its  many  phases  that  have 
been  made  in  America. 

Most  people  would  be  quite  sure  that 
this  work  being  done  at  Rochester  is  a 
striking  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
accomplishment  in  science,  and  that 
good  scientific  work  ot  a  progressive 
character  is  almost  never  done  in  small 
towns.     Over  and  over  again,  however, 


in  I'.uropf,  iiKii  have  done  line  scientilic 
Work  in  smaller  cities.  Indeed,  it  is  al- 
most a  ridf,  and  it  is  certainly  a  custom, 
that  the  universities  in  the  larger  cities 
d(t  not  draw  their  professors  directly 
from  their  own  staff,  but  from  the  staffs 
(if  universities  in  provincial  cities  and 
i<i\\ns.  A  young  man  cannot  expect, 
merely  because  he  is  an  assistant  at  ikr- 
lin,  or  Vienna,  or  Munich,  that  he  will 
have  any  chance  to  occupy  his  chief's 
position  a  little  bit  later  by  waiting  and 
working  for  it  from  the  large  cily.  He 
may  if  he  is  a  rare  genius,  but  the  ex- 
ception proves  the  rule.  bVom  his  assisl- 
ancy  at  I'erlin,  Munich  or  Vienna  his 
next  step  is  to  a  professorship  in  a 
smaller  town.  Then  often  to  a  profes- 
sorship in  a  larger  town,  and  ultimately, 
if  he  succeeds  in  doing  gotxl  work,  to 
the  professorship  in  (jne  of  the  large 
cities.  Many  a  man  in  luu'ope,  quite 
apart  from  any  institution,  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  great  career.  F.ven 
Koch  was  only  a  general  practitioner  of 
medicine  in  a  small  town  in  Germany 
when  he  made  his  first  important  dis- 
coveries, which  revealed  the  man  that  he 
was. 

In  this  country  the  rule  in  the  past  has 
been  that  our  best  medical  and  surgical 
talent  came  from  the  smaller  cities  and 
was  gradually  drafted  into  the  larger 
cities  because  of  the  rewards  ofTered  for 
their  work.  Apparently  institutions 
cannot  make  great  teachers.  They  nia\ 
find  them.  The  teacher  and  the  investi- 
gator is  born,  not  made.  Any  routine 
by  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  inevitably 
obtained  as  the  result  of  a  definite 
course  of  training  is  sure  to  fail.  Above 
all,  there  is  no  inheritance  of  these  nor 
of  the  teaching  faculty  nor  of  the  inves- 
tigating spirit.  If  we  were  to  consult 
recent  history,  a  good  reason  for  not 
placing  a  man  in  a  teaching  position 
would  be  because  his  father  had  been  a 
successful  teacher,  for  nine  out  of  ever\ 
ten  of  teachers'  sons  prove  not  to  be 
teachers  themselves.  Apparently  one 
might  as  well  expect  a  poet's  son  to  be  a 
poet,  or  a  musician's  son  to  be  a  musi- 
cian. 

The  work  of  the  Mayos.  then,  has 
taught  us  a  number  of  special  lessons 
that  we  needed  just  at  the  present  mo- 
ment in  America.     It  taught  the  young 
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man  that  he  need  not  go  to  the  large  city 
to  get  the  opportunity  for  large  work  it 
he  has  it  in  him  to  make  it.  Complaint 
of  lack  of  opportunity  usually  means 
lack  of  initiative  and  energy.  It  has 
emphasized  at  a  time  when  we  needed  it 
very  much  the  fact  that  it  is  men.  and 
not  institutions,  that  do  things.  It  re- 
called attention  to  an  important  phase  of 
medical  hi'^tory,  that  our  hest  university 


medical  teachers  have  been  in  the  pa>i 
recruited  from  the  country  and  from 
small  towns,  and  we  are  making  a  seri 
ous  error  in  thinking  that  we  had 
changed  all  this  in  recent  years.  It  has 
also  shown  that  in  spite  of  many  declara 
tions  to  the  contrary,  real  merit  still  suc- 
ceeds in  finding  recognition,  and  with 
that  recognition  comes  appro] )riate  re- 
ward. 

.\e\v    N'drk    City. 
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Biblical  Ignorance  of  College  Students 

BY  THOMAS  ERNEST   RANKIN 

AS-SISTA.NT    F'ROFSSSOR    OF    KitETORIC    IN    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    MiCUICAN. 


THE  need  for  elementary  instruction 
in  the  contents  of  the  Bible  is  no- 
where more  clearly  seen,  nor.  I 
believe,  more  keenly  felt,  than  in  classes 
in  English  in  the  State  universities.  The 
list  of  seventeen  questions,  with  some 
subdivisions,  given  in  the  answered  ques- 
tionnaire below,  were  presented  to  a 
class  of  seventy-eight  students  in  rhetor- 
ic in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Of 
these  students,  one  was  a  member  of  the 
;.fraduate  school,  four  were  seniors,  eight 
were  juniors,  fourteen  were  sophomores, 
and  the  remaining  fifty-one  were  fresh- 
men. The  students  were  given  fifty-five 
minutes  to  answer  the  questions,  and 
.vere  requested  to  be  as  brief  in  replies 
as  adequacy  would  allow.  All  the  stu- 
dents were  well  known  to  me,  and  there 
was  a  thoroly  frank  understanding  that 
the  purpose  in  the  test  was  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  exact  conrlition  of  student  knowl- 
edge of  the  Fiible.  I  believe  the  answers 
are  all  lione.st,  tho  doubtless  some  of 
'hem  are  colored  with  a  sense  of  con- 
rious  humor  at  the  students'  owu  ]^r(■- 
dicament. 

Only  one  of  this  quite  representative 
group  of  students  ventured  to  answer  all 
fhe  questions.  That  one  was  the  son  of 
m  F^jiscopal  rector.  None  answered  all 
fhr  questions  accurately. 

fn  the  list  of  answers  given  below 
there  are  inclnded  only  those  which  in 
■<omc  way  depart  from  a  straightfor- 
wardly correct  answer  to  the  queries,  but 
;dl  that  do  in  anv  wav  varv  from  an  ac 


curate  categorical  reply  are  included   in 
the  list. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  answers 
fall  into  three  classes.  First,  a  few  that 
by  a  fine  emotional  instinct  suggest  what 
by  interpretation  might  he  the  correct 
reply :  second,  -A  much  larger  number 
that  show  thaj  the  students  are  totally 
ignorant  of  the  true  material  which 
would  suggest  the  correct  answer,  altho 
I  do  not  believe,  because  of  the  thoro  and 
sympathetic  understanding  at  the  outset, 
that  there  was  any  significant  amount  of 
real  guessing — the  student  thought  he 
knew  ;  and  third,  a  still  larger  number 
which  indicate  that  the  students  have 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  but 
are  confused  thru  inaccuracy  of  memory. 
Xo  one  of  the  answers  reveals  the  la- 
mentable ignorance  of  a  law  stuflent  wlw) 
at  one  time  in  one  of  my  classes  under- 
took, during  the  course  of  writing  a 
theme,  to  refute  the  adage  that  "the  good 
die  young,"  and  as  one  of  the  items  of 
refutation  wrote  the  astounding  state- 
ment that  "Tesus  Christ  did  at  a  ^ood 
olrl  age." 

.Similar  atlemi^ts  to  this  have  been 
marie  to  arrive  at  student  information  <>i 
the  contents  of  the  P.ible  in  other  insti 
tutions  with  a  verv  rlilTerent  constitu- 
ency frf)m  that  of  the  University  of 
.Michigan,  and  some  interesting  theories 
have  l)cen  [)rop<')unded  cr)nccrning  causes 
and  reuiedies.,  I'.nt  here  are  simplv  the 
facts  regarding  our  very  cosmopolitan 
groiif).  It  would  seem  to  be  chiefly  iq> 
to   tho-(    who  have   pre  luu'versily   tr.iiii 
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iii^  ill   liaml   to  make   what    iIkv    will   wl 

llifin,   tilt'   It   is  wttitli   while   mitiii^   that 

ilic   i)a|iii>    ill    my    (lossessioii   show    that 

those   sliuleiils    larlhcst  advanced   in   ihe 

university    i>ij>sess   less   accurate   kmiwl- 

vih^c  than  the  treshnien. 

I.   In    what    lanJ4na^e^    was   the    I'.ihle 

orij^inally  w  ritten? 

'llcLircw.'  "Cjifck."  'Hebrew  ami  Check.' 
■■llebrevv-LJreek."  ■"Hebrew  and  Latin."  "Hi- 
l)rew  anil  Hellenistic  (ireek."  "Hebrew  anj 
Arabic."  "Hebrew,  Cireek  and  Arabic." 
"Arabic."  "'Sanscrit.  '  ""Sanscripl."  '"Orig- 
inally in  Hebrew,  and  then  in  Latin."  "Latin, 
(lerman,  Greek,  French  and  Early  English; 
there  were  also  originals  in  Hel)rew.  ' 

J.  \\  hat  names  are  given  to  its  two 
inaiii  divisions? 

■Qhl    restnnent  and   New   Tesiinient." 

3.  What  do  yon  think  is  the  chief  dif- 
ference between  its  lirst  and  its  second 
main  divisions  ? 

■"The  chief  ditTerence  is  that  the  tirst  con- 
tains nothing  of  Christ,  while  the  second  does 
wholly."  "The  first  is  the  i)rophecy  and  Jew- 
ish history,  and  the  second  is  history  and  the 
essays  of  Christ  and  his  apostles."  ""The  Old 
Testament  was  written  B.  C,  the  new  was 
not."  ■■To  me  the  Old  Testament  is  largely 
figurative,  representing  Hebrew  fable,  while 
the  New  Testament  deals  with  liistorical  char- 
acters." ""The  Old  Testament  was  written  by 
we  do  not  know  whom;  the  evciiis  related 
there  are  just  tradition,  and  the  laws  set  fortli 
show  primitive  ideas  of  religion  which  in 
some  cases  would  be  pretty  hard  to  live  up 
to."  •  '"The  first  part  is  historical  and  tells  of 
the  wanderings  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel." 
"In  the  New  Testament  the  story  is  more 
connected  than  in  the  Old ;  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment every  chapter  is  by  a  different  man,  and 
I  don't  know  about  the  Old,  but  I  don't  think 
;ill  the  chapters  were  written  by  one  man." 
"Perhaps  the  language  ol  the  New  is  more 
modern  than  that  of  the  Old."'  •"The  Old 
Testament  is  mainly  an  exponent  of  the  law, 
the  New  of  a  Father's  love."  "■I  think  the 
chief  difference  betw^een  the  first  and  the 
second  main  divisions  is  that  the  first  division 
is  historical  and  the  second  division  is  what 
might  be  called  evangelical."  "The  Old 
Testament  is  composed  very  largely  of  stories 
and  proverbs  which  are  not  any  longer  be- 
lieved to  have  actually  happened  ;  it  also  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  ancient  history  which  is 
reliable,  for  the  most  part.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  composed  largely  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Jesus."  "■The  Old  Testament  is  a 
history,  and  the  New  Testament  is  the 
memoirs  of  the  apostles  and  was  written  after 
Christ's  death." 

4.  Why  is  one  of  the  smaller  divisions 

of  the  Bible  called  "The  Book  of  Exo- 

dns?" 

"Because  it  was  written  by  a  different  au- 
thor from  that  of  anv  of  the  others."    "It  deals 


\\\l\\  ilk-  <ln\niy  ul  ilie  Jew-.  in>;u  llic  Holy 
Land."  ■It  i.-.  the  .  ne  in  which  then'  is  given 
;i  story  i>|  liic  lluod  and  Horn  this  it  recci\e.s 
its  name.  '  "So-called  because  it  tells  of  the 
fall  of  .\dani  and  his  e.\pulsi(jn  lioni  the  Cjar- 
tlen  of  Eden."  ■'Because  it  is  the  Book  of 
Laws."  ■■The  Book  of  Exodus  is  so-ealletl 
Ik  cause  the  word  is  c.r-odus,  or  from  ruin, 
meaning  1  think  the  work  of  bringing  order 
out  of  ruin  or  devastation."  "l  suppose  it  is 
called  E.vodus  because  ii  is  the  first  and  tells 
about  the  people  in  the  bigmniiig.  "  ""The  l'"..\- 
odus  IS  the  Book  which  tells  of  the  Hebrew's 
inp  fr;)m  Egypt  to  the  "promised  land." 

5.  What  is  meant  i)\-  "The  Law"  and 
what  bv  "The  <  lo>i)cl  '  as  applied  to  tlie 
i;il)le?" 

■  1  iie  Law  means  uioiai  iruth,  or  God's  way 
of  doir.g  things;  The  Gospel  means  God'-' 
will."  ■  The  Gospel  is  the  doctrines  of  the- 
ology." ""The  Gospel  is  the  writings  of  the 
inspired  Saints."  ""By  The  Law  is  meant  the 
laws  given  by  Christ  to  the  disciples  and  the 
people,  while  The  Gospel  simply  means  the 
Scriptures  as  taught  to  the  people."  ""The 
Law  means  the  writings  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  one  generally  says  'The  Law  of  the 
Prophets.' "  '■By  The  Law  is  meant  the  ol<l 
Ra'obinical  law  which  the  Rabbis  taught  in  the 
Synagogue ;  The  Gospels  were  the  letters 
which  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  churches.'"  "In 
the  Old  Testament  definite  laws  were  given  to 
aid  the  morals  of  the  people,  such  as  the  ten 
comiuandments  and  laws  regarding  circum- 
cision ;  but  the  New  Testament  taught  free- 
dom,  individual    responsibility    for  one's   acts." 

6.  In  which  of  the  two  main  divisions 

of  the   Bible  would  you  look  for  "The 

General  Epistle  of  Jude"? 

"In  the  Old  Testament."  "The  Epistle  of 
Jude  would  probably  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament.'"  ■"In  the  epistles  of  the  Old 
Testament." 

7.  Tn  what  city  was  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple located? 

■"The  Temple  of  Solomon  was  in  Babylon." 
"In  Tyre."     "Tn  Asia  Minor." 

8.  To  what  things  were  the  following 
names  given?  a.  Nebo.  b.  Jordan,  c. 
Sinai,  d.  Galilee,  e.  Nazareth,  f.  Xa- 
zarcne.     g.  Xazarite. 

a.  "To  a  river."  "To  a  river  in  Egypt." 
'"To  a  city."  ■■A  mountain  where  Christ 
l)reachcd."      ■■To    a    plain."      '■To    a    region." 

"The  name  of  a  man."  ■■To  a  town."'  ""The 
father  of  Joseph."     "■To  the  grave  of  Moses." 

b.  "It  refers  either  to  the  river  Jordan  or 
to  the  man  who  took  Moses's  place  as  head  of 
the  Israelites." 

c.  ■Sinai  was  a  kingdom."  "It  was  the 
place  of  the  landing  of  the  .-\rk."'  "The 
mount   from  which  Christ   spoke." 

d.  "Galilei  was  the  lanil  in  which  Christ 
loved  to  be."     ■'A  country  in  Asia." 

e.  "A  city  in  Palestine  on  the  Meditter- 
anean."      "A    sea."      ■■.A    province."      '■.\    town 
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111    Egypt."     "A    cit\    in    Asia.''     "Tlic    Father 
"t  Christ." 

t.  "A  race  nf  i'eoplc."  "A  woman  d  Naza- 
reth."    "Tlic  Mother  of  Christ." 

g.  "The  birthplace  of  Jesus."  "A  name  fi>r 
one  of  the  race  of  Nazarenes."  "A  tribe.' 
"The  followers  oi  Christ  were  called  Naza- 
rites."  "A  man  of  Nazareth."  "One  who  was 
born  in  Nazareth. "  "The  speech  ot  the  Naza- 
rite  was  marked  in  Peter  during  Christ's  trial 
just  before  his  death.  The  people  knew  that 
Peter  was  a  follower  of  Christ  by  his  speech. " 
"I  presume  it  is  the  name  applied  to  an  ordi- 
nary inhabitant  of  Nazareth  as  compared  with 
the  Nazarene,  Christ.'' 

9.  Distinguish  between  Levi  and 
Leviathan. 

"Do  not  know  what  Levi  means  ;  Leviathan 
means  large."  "Levi  was  a  High  Priest : 
Leviathan  was  a  whale."  "Levi  was  a  great 
priest;  do  not  know  what  Leviathan  was." 
"Levi  was  a  man ;  Leviathan  was  the  fol- 
lower of  this  man."  "Levi  was  a  name  ap- 
plied tp  the  priests ;  Leviathan  to  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  priests."  "Levi  was  a  term 
applied  to  Jews,  a  race  small  in  stature  com- 
pared with  Leviathan,  which  meant  large." 
"Levi  was  the  name  of  a  tribe,  Leviathan  of  a 
city."  "Levi  was  a  tribe,  and  Leviathan  the 
name  of  a  country  or  highland.'  "Levi  was 
a  Son  of  Jacob,  founder  of  one  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  and  Leviathan  was  the  sea."  "Levi 
was  one  of  the  tribes;  Leviathan  was  a  man." 
"Levi  was  the  name  of  a  man.  Leviathan 
might  be  applied  to  his  doings."  "Levi  was 
a  Jewish  male;  Leviathan  a  woman."  "Levi 
was  a  tax-gatherer." 

10.  What  event  is  associated  witli 
each.  re-]jectively.  of  the  following  r  a. 
The  Garden  of  Eden.  b.  The  Garden  of 
Gethsemane.  c.  The  Isle  of  Patmos.  d. 
The  Star  of  Bethlehem,  e.  The  armor 
of  Saul. 

a.  "In  the  (iarden  of  Eden  were  Adam  and 
Eve.  It  wa^  here  that  Eve  fell."  "A  place 
where  Adam  and  Eve  lived  or  roamed." 
"Where  Adam  and  Eve  lived  and  were  cre- 
ated." "Eve  tempted  Adam,  and  sin  then 
originated," 

b.  "With  a  noted  sermon."  "This  Garden 
is  connected  with  the  intense  sufferin"  of 
Christ  at  the  time  of  his  temptation." 

c.  "Paul  was  shipwrecked  there."  "Jt  is  a 
place  where  the  children  of  Israel  were  fed 
in  the  Wil'!'  "  "With  the  birth  of  one 
"i  the  Ap'  "The  solitary  place  of 
;  r,  y<r   of   a   great   prophet."     "Paul's   epistles 

■  r'-     written    there."      "Where    some    lepers 
lived"    "With  John  the  Rcvelator." 
d.   (AW    answers    correct,     and     no     unusual 
t'orm  of  statement.) 

'     "SjhiI's    fight    with    David,"     "A    struggle 

i't.'Mi   Saul  and   David"     "When  .Saul   with 

I         rii,',r     was     with     Sf<lonK»n."       "Saul     in 

'.r    I', .'ling  the  army   wh<ii   he   was  king" 

Mil         '..'ht     with    the     Ephesians"     "Asso- 

'■'l    vvtili     ff-ats    f>f    great    strength    because 

•1    wa«    a    mighty   ruler Phe    armor   of 


Paul."'  "The  armor  of  truthfulness  and 
righteousness."  "Saul's  righteousness,  the 
armor  which  we  should  all  wear."  "The 
strength  gi\en  to  Saul  after  his  conversion 
1(1  the  Lord.'' 

11.  a.  Who  wrote  the  celeljraled 
euiosv  on  charitv?  b.  Where  is  it  to  be 
found  ?  c.  What  two  other  virtues  at  the 
close  of  the  eulogy  are  compared  witl: 
charity?  d.  Quote  the  words  of  the  com- 
parison. 

a.  "Luke,"  "St,  Mark."  "Christ."  "St. 
John."  "Solomon."  "^Matthew."  "They  may 
have  been  spoken  by  Jesus,  but  I  think  it  was 
later  written  by  Paul  in  his  letter  to  the 
Corinthians."  "Paul  wrote  the  words  on 
Charitv,  or,  I  believe,  he  preached  them." 

'd.  "in  The  Acts."  "Book  of  Luke."  "New 
Testament."  "In  both  Luke  and  Mark." 
"Gospel  of  St.  John."  "Proverbs."'  'In  the 
Psalm:,."  "Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ro- 
mans." "In  the  New  Testament — the  first  of 
the  Gospels."     "Cor.  Book  II." 

c.  "Hope  and  Peace."  "Faith  and  Love." 
"Generosity  and  self-sacrifice." 

d.  "There  be  three  things.  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  Charity.'' 
"There  be  these  three  things,  Faith.  Hope, 
and  Charity,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is 
Charity."  "Silver  and  gold  I  have  none." 
"These  three  Love,  Faith,  and  Charity,  but 
the  greatest  of  these  is  Charity."  (Not  one 
of  the  seventy-eight  quoted  this  correctly; 
according  to  any  version  I  am  familiar  with.) 

12.  At  what  age  was  Jesus  crucified? 

"21."  "30.'  "31."  "Between  30  and  33." 
".About  32  or  35."  "33  as  near  as  anv  one  can 
tell."     "34"     ■\V^'-     "45." 

[3.  In  connection  with  what  event  was 
each,  respectively,  of  the  following  state- 
ments made?  a.  "Thou  art  the  man!" 
b.  "'Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a 
Christian."  c.  "Before  the  cock  crow 
twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice." 

a.  "Judas  said  these  words  when  he  be- 
trayed Christ."  "The  trial  of  Christ."  "Our 
Lord  spoke  this  to  Judas."  "The  men  who 
arrested  Christ  sairl  it."  "Either  the  betrayal 
or  the  trial  of  Christ:  ficce  Homo  is  the  name 
of  a  famous  painting."  "These  words  were 
spoken  when  the  prophet  in  the  chariot  taught 
Christianity  to  the  man  at  his  side." 

b.  "l-'ither  Felix  or  Festus,  the  Roman  nlli 
rer  in  Jerusalem,  to  Peter."  "St.  Paul  before 
he  was  converted."  "Pontius  Pilate  when 
Christ  was  before  him,"  "Nicodemus  to 
Christ."  "Probably  in  connection  with  the 
conversion   of    Paul."     "The   trial   of    Christ." 

'I'Vstus,  when   I'au!  was  making  his  defense." 
"It    was   said   when    I'aiil    was   defending   him- 
self before  Agri|)pa    Cor   Felix)."     "Some  king 
after  listening  to  a  Christian  talking." 

c.  "At  their  last  feast  together,  Jesus  said  it 
to  his  disciples,"  "What  Christ  said  to  one 
of  the  thieves  who  was  hanged  beside  him  in 
the  Crucifixion,"  "The  tri.d  of  Christ." 
"Christ  to  Judas" 
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I  |.  I'liMii  what  LM'iii  tlo  wc  J4c't  llic 
word  "Sluhhuletlj"  ? 

■Fruiii  a  battlefield  ul   thai  naiiic  in  J  mica  ' 
"A   trilie    was   so-called    by    the    Israelite;,    he 
cause     they    could    not    pronounce    the     word 
Shibboleth.'  "      ■From   the   battle   between    tia- 
Israelites    led    by    Jephthali,    and    the    Philis- 
tines."     "The    crossnig   of   the   Jordan    by    the 
^'hili^tines."     "The  word  means  "watchword.'" 
■Jiishua  had   this   word   "Shibboleth'   to   tlistin- 
gmsh  friend  and  foe,  because  the  enemy  were 
hill  men  and  could  oidy   say  'Sibboleth'   when 
asked   to   say   the    word."     ""Samson   made   the 
enemy  pronounce  the  word  thai  he  might  dis- 
tinguish  whether  or  not  they   were   Israelites." 
"l     think     that     "Shibbuleth'     originated     with 
(iideon,  and   was  used   as  a   password  to  pre- 
sent  those   who    were   particular  enemies,   and 
who   could    not    pronounce    it    correctly,    irom 
entering  the  Jewish  camp." 

13.  a.  Who  said  the  following.;?  "' He- 
he  ijd  the  hhes  of  the  field,  how  they 
•^ruw  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ; 
and  yet  1  say  unto  you  that  even  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these."  b.  Who  said  the  follow- 
ing? "O  my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my 
>on  Absalom !  Would  God  I  had  died 
tor  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  sou  !"" 

a.  "John."     ""John  the  Baptist."     ""Solomon." 

b.  "Absalom's  Father  after  he  found  Ab- 
salom hung  by  his  hair."  ""Abraham."  ".Abra- 
ham quoted  these  words."  "King  Saul.  ' 
""Saul."  "St.  .MaUhew."  "Elijah."  ""Mary, 
on  beholding  her  crucified  son." 

16.  What  is  referred  to  by  each,  re- 
spectively, of  the  following?  a.  The  Call 
of  Abraham,  b.  Jacob's  Ladder,  c.  .\ 
Mess  of  Pottage,  d.  Aaron's  rod  that 
budded,  e.  The  Sword  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon,  f.  The  thirty  pieces  of  sil- 
ver, g.  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the 
angel  a  nutltitude  of  the  heavenly  host. 

a.  ""Abraham  was  called  by  God  to  preach 
the  Gospel."  ""Refers  to  a  call  Abraham  re- 
ceived from  an  invisible  voice  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  God."  ""Abraham  was  called  by  a 
message  of  God  to  sacrifice  one  of  his  sons." 
'".Abraham's  call  to  the  leadership  of  his  peo- 
ple." '"To  the  time  when  Jesus  appeared  to 
him  by  the  burning  bush."  "'An  angel  came 
to  Abraham  and  promised  him  a  son  if  he 
would  do  a  certain  thing."  '"The  call  of 
-Abraham  was  to  lead  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel 
into  the  promised  land."  "'The  call  to  sacri- 
fice his  son.  but  a  goat  was  sent  in  place, 
when  he  had  proved  his  faith."  "When  God 
called  Abraham  into  the  ministry." 

b.  "To  a  way  of  getting  into  heaven."  ""To 
a  dream  had  by  the  youngest  brother  of  a 
jailor's  family,  which  showed  his  way  to 
Heaven."  "J.icob's  dream  about  the  ladder 
leading  un  to  heaven  with  the  angles  climbing 
up  and  down."  "'.A  vision  that  Jacob  had  one 
night    when    he    slept    out    of    doors    near    a 


uiuniKam   which    luoketl   like  a   |).iii    ol   slaiis 
Jacob  dreamed  that  he  .saw  a  ladder  lead  to 
Heaven  and  that  the  Lord  was  at  the  top." 

c.  "The    I'rodigal    Son."      "' I'o    the    feeding 
of   the  children  of  Israel  by  God  in  the  Wil 
derness. lo  the  Lord's  Supper." 

d.  ""Aaron  was  a  leader  of  the  Israelites — 
'F.xtol  the  stem  of  Jesse's  rod,  etc.'"  "Was 
the  symbol  that  brought  the  doves  and  manna 
to  ground  when  the  tribes  of  Israel  were 
without  food."  "Aaron  was  the  successor  of 
Moses,  and  it  was  by  his  rod  he  could  per 
form  miracles." 

e.  "'The  sword  of  the  Lord  is  spoken  of  in 
the  Old  Testament  when  the  lirst-born  sons 
of  Egyptians  were  killed  by  the  avenging 
angel."  ""When  Adam  and  Eve  were  driven 
out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden."  "  When  the 
angel    came    and     freed     Paul    from    prison." 

"Gideon  defeated  the  Philistines  one  night 
with  the  help  of  the  Lord."  ""The  avengmg 
host  in  the  Battle  of  the  Red  Sea." 

f.  "One  of  the  Parables." 

g.  "The     Revival     of     Chri.st."       "'This     oc 
curred  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifi.Kioii."     "The 
Resurrection    of    Christ."  "The    time    when 
I'eier    saw    the    "Holy    City'." 

17.  WHicre  or  from  whom  did  you  ac- 
quire most  of  your  information  as  you 
have  given  it  in  the  preceding  answers? 

""Mother."  "'Sunday  School."  "'Sunday 
School  Teacher."  ""My  Mother,  Sunday 
School,  and  a  little  study  of  the  Bible  in 
school."  '"Sunday  School,  Parents,  etc." 
"Sunday  School,  Parents,  the  bible,  and  Ep- 
worth  League."  ""The  Sunday  School,  and 
Church,  and  by  reading."  "My  Mother,  Sun- 
day School,  and  in  general  reading.''  "Sun- 
tlay  School,  Church,  and  Bible  reading." 
"Partly  through  Sunday  School,  and  partly 
through  'picked  up'  reading. "'  "Sunday 
School,  i)arents,  study  of  the  Bible  as  source 
of  literary  allusion  in  the  University.''  "'With 
no  reflection  upon  the  Sunday  School,  I  sup- 
|)osedly  acquired  my  information  there." 
■"Much  in  translation  from  the  original  Greek 
l  estament  and  in  the  Sunday  School."  "In 
reading  the  Bible  alone."  "Picked  up  from 
reading  and  from  listening  to  conversation 
and  sermons."  ""A  German  Lutheran  Sunday 
School :  this  perhaps  explains  my  ignorance 
of- the  subject-matter."  "My  Father  is  an 
Episcopal  minister."  "Took  a  course  in 
Bible'  before  I  entered  this  school.  "  "Learned 
(luring  instructions  for  confirmation."  ""From 
detailed  reading  of  my  own."  ""Parents,  and 
Professors  in  the  course  in  luiglish  Bible  in 
the  University."  ""Literary  References."  "I 
ought  to  know  more,  but  what  I  learned  I 
learned  in  German,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
recognize  all  the  terms  used  in  the  questions." 
"I  hardly  think  17  needs  answering  by  me. 
".An  honest  confession  is  good  for  the  soul," 
but  it  takes  strong  faith  in  self  to  maintain  a 
balance  after  an  exposition  of  this  kind."  "1 
have  never  looked  between  the  covers  of  the 
New  Testament :  what  I  have  learned  of  the 
OUi  Testament  was  in  Bible  class."  ".\ 
Presbyterian  minister  and  the  Sunday  School." 

Ann   .\rbor,   Mich. 


Hunting  for  the   Wild 

BY   JAMES  HERBERT   MORSE 


TRA\'ELIXG  in  Europe  last  autumn 
and  winter,  with  an  eye  glued  to 
the  car  windows,  the  writer  spent 
some  months  in  looking  for  the  Wild. 
Having  an  early  date  scored  against  his 
run  of  birthdays,  he  was  possessed,  al- 
most obsessed,  in  fact,  by  a  yearning  for 
large,  deep,  shadowy  forests  of  the  sort 
dear  to  Bryant  and  Cooper.  His  ear  had 
been  attuned  to 

■'the  soft  winds 
That  run  along  the  summits  of  those  trees 
In  music," 

and  the  music,  rich  in  variety,  was  not 
always  soft.  There  had  been  in  it  the 
piping  of  gales,  the  clang  of  tempests, 
the  prolonged  ocean  roar  of  the  north- 
easter. He  could  not  altogether  e.xtrude 
the  feeling  that  in  grand  oaks,  spreading 
elms,  beeches,  maples,  and  the  snow-lov- 
ing conifers,  while  there  was  material  for 
kindling  wood,  shingles  and  wood  pulp, 
there  was  also  an  appeal  to  the  higher 
imagination.  The  granrl  brotherhood  of 
trees  spoke  to  him  a  larger  language. 
There  was  a  kind  of  family  life  in  the 
forest,  a  living  together  of  the  members 
of  the  family,  the  young  with  the  ( Id. 
There  were  venerable  trees,  looking 
down,  perha])s  pathetically,  on  two  r)r 
three  or  four  or  five  generations  of  their 
'>ffshoot>.  or  upsprings.  and  rejnicing  in 
fhi»  conununity  of  generations.  Groves 
were  in  his  recollection  that  were  pater- 
nally inclined,  had  in  them  the  sense  of 
home,  where  the  strong  arms  of  sires 
thrust  back  the  north  wind  from  a  grow- 
ing company  of  sons,  yet  not  so  strenu- 
ously back  as  to  deny  the  youngsters  a 
wrestler's  chance  of  winning  flistinction 
besides  their  rofjted  love  for  earth,  there 
was,  especially  among  the  stouter  tnmks. 
— the  elders,  anrj  deacons,  and  choir  lead- 
ers of  the  forest — an  uplook,  a  s«.rt  r>f 
rolling  of  the  eyes  at  odd  times  towards 
the  stars.  They  seemed  to  feel  a  com- 
munity of  interest  with  the  heavens,  and. 
on  Sundays  at  any  rate,  rolled  out  grand 
anthems  to  the  centuries.  There  was  in 
the  writer's  heart  real  echo  f»f  the  poet's 
assumption  that  the  grr)ves  were  fjofl's 
first  temples,  arul  \(t  nf>t  whollv  built  for 
the  Suiulay  edition  of  the  rjospcl  of  Cjain. 
With  such  ;m  obsession,  the  writer's 
eyes  were  glued  to  the  car  winrlows  of 


seven  separate  nations.  From  England 
where  he  still  heard  the  north  winds  in 
tlie  splendid  oaks  and  elms  of  his  early 
h.ome  in  the  back  centuries,  he  crossed 
to  the  Continent  and  struck  the  long  bare 
lands  of  France.  Little,  lonesome  tufts 
of  wood  of  a  meadow-y  mixed  variety  oc- 
curred, but  so  far  apart  that  one  tuft 
would  disappear  below  the  horizon  be- 
fore another  came  in  sight.  They  were 
probably  contributory  to  the  little  wood 
pile  in  the  backyard,  but  would  hardly 
furnish  a  sill  for  a  thatched  cottage. 
Then  there  were  along  the  brook  courses 
files  of  single  trees,  pollarded — that  is. 
shaved  to  the  smallest  of  tufts  at  the  top. 
They  followed  the  streams  in  their  wind- 
ings, yet  there  could  be  no  song  in  their 
tops.  A  lark  alighting  there  after  a 
morning  carol,  expecting  to  hear  in  the 
bro:)k  song  far  below  an  echo  of  his  rhap- 
sody would  have  been  disappointed. 
These  ghostly  files  struck  the  mind  more 
as  a  forlorn  renmant  of  the  wasted  youth 
of  France,  survivors  from  Napoleon's 
marching  grenadiers,  and  the  writer  was 
glad  to  see  the  conifers  of  the  Jurassi-: 
range  hurrying  up  the  steep  foothills  to 
get  out  of  l-'rancc  and  escape  conscrip- 
tion. 

It  was  no  better  in  Ital\.  llardly  a 
tree  was  admitted  free  of  (lut\.  I'hir} - 
thing  was  taxed  to  fill  the  fig  market,  to 
roimd  out  the  even  millions  of  olive  jars 
and  marmalade  pots.  There  were  beau- 
tiful woods  in  the  gnjtesciue  benches 
round  the  choirs  of  cathe<lrals  where  sin- 
ners sat  early  and  late,  but  the  land  was 
as  bare  of  religious  inspiration  as  was 
the  head  of  the  tonsured  priest.  There 
were  glorious  stone  pines  in  the  Horghesc 
home  at  Rf)nie  and  thick-foliaged  ilex 
on  the  Pincian  Hill.  Rut  the  Roman 
barber  had  been  callcfl  in.  The  ilex  was 
tonsured  ;  the  stone  pine  ha<l  been  den-i- 
tured  and  shaved  so  that  the  scars  were 
visible  f|uite  up  to  the  umbrella  top.  A 
fine  grove  it  was  still,  coiuiting  for  an 
over-pampered  relic  of  the  age  of  the 
l)arons.  In  niirldlc  Italy,  and  especiallv 
north  of  the  Apennines,  the  silk  worm 
browsed  in  sinnmer  lime  on  the  mulberr\ 
leaf.  The  grape  hung  in  clusters  mile- 
after  mile  on  the  mutilaterl  boughs  of  a 
nameless  tree,  and  made  a  checker-board 
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ul  lilt-  iK'auutiil  \alle\  (it  tlif  I'o.  It  ilari' 
was  ever  music  there,  it  was  the  drone  of 
the  bee.  Kverythiiig  was  inondtoimus  to 
the  eye  e«lucateil  to  the  joys  of  the  prime- 
val fi^rest.  To  the  tar  over\  tree  seemed 
to  chink  of  the  tax  gatherer's  box  of  pen- 
nies. \  irgil  might  have  written  his 
( Iet;)rgics  there,  hut  those  delightl'ul 
iilyls  which  he  stole  from  Theocritus 
could  have  had  no  s\lvan  echo  in  any 
part  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Po. 

In  Switzerland,  again,  there  was  a 
rush  of  fugitive  piiu-  and  larch  and  chest- 
nut up  the  mountain  side,  but  the  grand 
chestnuts  had  been  caught  halfway  and 
detained  in  the  service  of  the  table.  If 
they  showed  trunks  centuries  old,  as 
many  of  them  did,  it  was  only  as  stumps 
that  could  no  longer  climb — mere  con- 
duits for  the  chestnut  juices  to  reach 
fruition  in  younger  shoots  that  would 
"pay  their  keep." 

There  were  fine  groves  at  Lucerne,  yet 
the  alert  eye  :?oon  discovered  that  they 
had  been  sown  like  carrots  in  strai'^ht 
rows  for  service.  .\ny  human  interest 
to  be  had  in  the  sight  of  them  was  like 
that  in  a  procession  of  uniformed  nuns, 
pretty  enough,  if  one  likes  uniforms,  and 
likes  nuns,  with  their  parade  demeanor 
on.  eyes  always  to  the  front,  and  none  of 
that  "sweet  disorder  in  a  dress"  so  dear 
to  the  .Anglo-Saxon  mind.  There  was  a 
sonorous  charm  in  a  particular  grove 
when  the  noon  chimes  of  the  good  Saint 
Lodegar's  Kirche  rang  up  from  the  old 
town  that  dates  back  to  William  Tell,  if 
William  Tell  ever  was.  But  every  tree  hid 
been  planted  by  hand.  All  had  grown  to 
the  same  thickness,  with  the  same  slen- 
der stem,  and  every  stem  seemed  under 
obligation  to  reach  the  same  bight — 88 
feet,  as  the  writer  measured  them.  The 
bells  made  music  among  them,  and  an 
old  civilization  found  its  echo — very 
sweet,  joyous  and  soothing  on  a  Sunday, 
but  not  the  wild  music  of  our  old  forests. 
The  regularity,  the  lining  out,  the  spac- 
ing, the  academic  treatment  of  the  whole 
grove — and  it  was  a  big  grove,  trailing 
up  the  foothills  of  Pilatus — disappointed. 
Xor  was  it  any  less  disappointing  to  the 
poetic  sense,  when  tlie  traveler  rode  for 
two  days  across  Bavaria  and  Prussia, 
traversing  the  whole  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. Here  there  were  thousands  of  acres 
black  with  conifers,  all   evidentlv   raised 


lor  the  market  ;  a  thousand  acres  of  four- 
inch  trunks  densely  packed  ;  a  thousand 
of  si.\-inch  trunks;  as  many  more  of 
eight;  and  there  they  stopped.  Hardly 
;i  grandfather  tree  .iniong  them  all.  Then 
they  started  up  again  -infant  pines,  a 
hundred  acres  of  them,  packed  together 
like  the  younglings  of  an  infant  asylum 
out  on  apron  parade.  After  them  a  thou 
sind  acres  of  boss,  all  of  an  age,  in  dense 
coluiun,  suddenly  halted  on  the  march 
and  rooted.  They  were  halted  so  that 
the  next  ten  thousand  acres  might  be  as- 
signed to  as  many  regiments  of  young 
trees  of  the  militar\  age,  ready  to  be 
drafted  into  the  Kaiser's  service  and  cut 
d»)wn  handsomely  in  the  ranks  for  the 
good  of  the  Vaterland.  Holland  and 
lielgium  were  better.  The  groves  were 
irregular  and  far  more  sonorous,  being, 
as  they  were,  within  the  range  of  the 
winds  of  the  North  Sea.  The  traveler 
began  to  feel  at  home  among  their  some- 
what unkempt  acres  of  I'lrch,  maple, 
elm  and  bircli.  For  some  days  he  left 
the  car  windows  and  Inunted  the  borders 
of  wild  lands. 

Within  those   woods   of   Arcady 
He  chief  delight  and  i)leasure  took, 
-And   on   the    mountain    Partheny 
Upon   a   crystal,   liquid   biook 
I  he    muses   met   him    every    day, 

iho  the  mountain  Partheny  was  hand- 
made, and  not  a  whit  higher  than  any 
one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome.  He 
bannted  the  wood  and  the  mountain  and 
recovered  in  a  degree  the  old  time  mag- 
ical lilt  of  his  native  forests  when  the 
gale  was  blowing  and  he  was  young.  He 
wondered  if  the  landscape  gardener  and 
the  forest  commissioner  would  reforest 
America  in  the  French  way,  the  Italian, 
Swiss  or  German  way,  or  would  keep  in 
the  Saxon  traditions,  and  let  his  descend- 
ants of  the  third  generation,  alreadx 
gathering,  have  some  taste  of  the  real, 
tlie  genuine,  the  old-time  Wild  which 
llryant,  Cooper  and  Francis  Parkman  so 
loved.  Or  would  the  chestnuts  be  ton- 
sured, the  holm  oaks  be  clipped,  the  pine 
be  shaved  up  to  the  scalplock?  WouKl 
the  larch  be  sown  in  furrows,  the  Lom- 
bardy  poplars  troop  over  the  rolling  hills 
in  files,  following  the  plow  ?  These  ques- 
tions have  been  burning  in  his  mind  ever 
since,  and  he  now  hands  them  over  to 
the  expert  gentlemen  who  are  to  reforest 
our  hills. 

New  York  City. 


The  World  of  Life 

What  Dr.  \\'allace  has  to  say  on  the 
laws  of  life  and  evolution  is  of  so  much 
weight  that  the  present  volume  must  at- 
tract great  attention.  He  is  not  only  one 
of  the  original  protagonists  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution,  but  it  has  interested 
him  to  study  the  bearing  of  it  on  the 
whole  question  of  religious  faith  and 
theism.  He  is  no  materialist  like  Haeck- 
el,  and  he  is  no  agnostic  like  Huxley, 
nor  does  he  avoid  the  conclusions  like 
Darwin.  He  puts  his  faith  positively 
into  the  title  of  his  book,  and  finds  in  the 
(organic  life  "a  manifestation  of  creative 
power,  directive  mind  and  ultimate  pur- 
ptjse."  The  World  of  Life*  is  an  argu- 
ment to  prove  this  conclusion  from  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  work  is  devot- 
erl  to  the  workings  of  evolution  under 
the  principles  earlier  laid  dow^n  by  Dar- 
win and  himself.  He  still  holds  to  thi- 
gradual  processes  of  change  under  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  which  account 
mainly  for  the  production  of  the  present 
forms  of  life.  He  has  little  faith  in 
spr^ntaneous  appearances  of  new  forms ; 
and  the  notion  of  rapid  changes  under 
.Mendelian  rlevelopment  does  not  ap- 
prove itself  to  him.  In  a  most  interest- 
ing way.  and  with  more  than  a  hundred 
illustrations,  he  treats  of  the  floras  and 
faimas  of  the  world,  of  variation  of 
lorms  and  the  laws  of  increase,  of  cokjr- 
ation  of  birds  and  insects  for  protection 
or  recognition,  and  of  the  geologic-il 
changes  which  in  past  ages  have  been 
active  agents  in  hastening  the  j)rofIuc- 
tion  of  new  forms  of  life. 

All  this  \>  devcloi>ed  with  a  view  to  the 
main  pur|Kj.se  of  the  book,  which  is  rtal- 
1)'  theistic.  At  j>resent  it  is  the  physicists 
anrl  biolr»gists.  rather  than  the  profcs 
sional  theologians,  to  whr>m  one  must 
look  for  the  defense  of  natural  ther^logy. 
and  Dr.  Wallace  is  one  of  the  chief  of 
thee.  .\o  theoIf>gian  can  affrnrl  to  fail 
'■•■^'V'U'.'    thi.s    book.      Natural    theology 

,,..     .Voitf  •       ~  '  — c       A    ManifrMalion    r.f    C'rea 
ijvr    Vfittfi,     I  Mirifl    an'l     \'M\m»\e    Piirr">M- 
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must  base  itself  on  nature,  and  to  stu- 
dents of  nature  they  must  go.  As  in  the 
Middle  Ages  every  physician  was  said  to 
be  an  unbeliever,  so  for  many  years  it 
has  been  thought  that  the  student  of  na- 
ture had  got  rid  of  God.  But  there  have 
always  been,  from  the  beginning  of  Dar- 
winism, stout  defenders  of  theism,  such 
men  as  Hugh  Miller,  James  D.  Dana 
and  Asa  Gray.  There  came  a  wave  of 
unbelief,  or  agnosticism,  with  Huxley 
and  Spencer,  and  concluding"  with 
Haeckel,  but  the  tide  has  now  turned  : 
and  Dr.  \\'allace  has  never  been  of  their 
number. 

The  seven  last  chapters  are  given  to 
•elvicidating  what  is  the  real  purpose  of 
the  work.     The  argument  is,  that  in  all 
the  processes  of  life  and  evolution  there 
has   been   not   only   the   action   of   mere 
chemical  forces,  but  also  a  constant  di- 
rective impulse  which  has  guided  growth 
in  the  individual  plant  or  animal,  and  in 
its   progressive   development.     He   finds 
in   the  sudden   appearance   in   nature   of 
the    feathered    wings    of    the    ])rimitive 
bird,  so  dififerent  from  tlic  reptile  from 
which  it  sprung,  adajjted   to  a  different 
life,  so  wonderfully  fitted   for  movement 
in    the    air,    a    i^roof    of    some    direcli\e 
force,  which  we  mav  call  God.     h^(|uall', 
he  takes  the  case  of  the  transformation 
of  the  insect.     Tt  is  a  worm,  feeding  on 
leaves.       Tt     becomes     stationary     as     a 
chrysalis,  and  then  all  its  parts  dissolve 
into  a  i)ul]) ;  then  this  pulp  begins  to  pro- 
fluce  an  entireh-  different  kind  of  a  crea- 
ture, a  butterfly  with  gaiiz\    wings  .and 
glorious  colors,   which   no  longer  creep.-- 
but  flies.     In  this  transformation  he  sees 
sf^me  directive  power  which  is  not  of  it- 
self, nothing  cluinical.  and  which  guide> 
it.     He  takes  the  same  course  of  reason- 
ing   with    the    i)rotoj)lasm    of    the    cell, 
shows  its  amazingly  complicated  chemi- 
cal constitution,  anrl  asks  how  these  vari- 
ous atfiUis  were  led  to  c(Mubine  in  such  a 
fiffim'te  way.     I  le  insists  that  this  is  no! 
the    effect    of    the    mere    attractions    of 
at'dus   or  molecules    for  each   othei',  but 
that   there  is  also  a    real    vital   principle 
which  we  call  life,  an<l  that   some  intel- 
ligent power  must   have  guiderl  all  these 
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|>rocebses.  He  coiiiplaiiis  lliat  bioloj^ists 
have  been  i.iiiiteiit  tu  iiute  llie  bUtceb!>ivc 
iiKtveiiients  and  changes,  as  in  the  fer- 
lihzation  and  tlevelopnient  of  llu-  cell  of 
an  egfj,  hut  have  stopped  there,  and  have 
luit  a^iked  what  made  these  atoms  start 
itU  in  new  ilirections  and  create  new 
nr^an.s.  Why  ont  of  the  cnmnmn  and 
identical  hlmid  do  there  start  to  ^r^w  in 
the  spring  the  enormous  horns  of  the 
staj^',  i»r  why  when  the  bird  moults  do 
the  elements  in  the  blood  hurry  off  to 
build  new  feathers,  just  the  rij^ht  one  in 
the  right  place,  strong  wing  feathers, 
soft  feathers  for  warmth,  and  the  feath- 
ers oil  the  two  sides  just  matching  each 
other  in  shape,  size  and  color?  There  is 
some  directive  force,  very  wise,  abso- 
lutolv  constant  and  universal.  Dr.  Wal- 
lace stoutly  resents  the  contempt  of 
materialistically  monistic  biologists,  who 
can  see  in  all  this  mere  chemical  atoms 
acting  in  their  own  way.  and  he  dis- 
covers above  them  the  spiritual  directive 
intelligence  of  God.  Further  than  this, 
he  does  not  hesitate  at  length  to  argue 
that  man  is  the  crown  of  the  kingdoms 
of  life,  and  that  all  this  directive  impulse 
was  meant  to  look  forward  to  him,  and 
that  animals  and  plants  are  provided  for 
his  comfort,  and  that  suffering  and  death 
itself  are  part  of  a  wise  purpose.  These 
chapters  are  very  suggestive. 

\Vc  would  add  that  the  vigor,  the 
breadth  of  knowledge,  and  occasional]) 
the  consummate  force  of  Dr.  Wallace's 
style,  contemporarv  as  be  is  of  Darwin, 
are  more  than  one  could  expect  fnnn  a 
man  in  his  eighty-ninth  year.  Mind  is 
not  all  matter. 

The      French      Revolution     and 
Republic 

Tho.'^f.  who  cherish  the  stud\  of 
French  history  and  institutions  will  wel- 
come and  regard  as  a  happy  omen  of 
our  day  the  publication  of  two  new 
works  about  France:  a  translation  of 
Aulard's  already  famous  political  history 
of  the  Reiohition^  and  Bracq's  volume 
on  the  Third  Republic.'-  The  former  is 
from  the  pen  of  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
found and  tireless  student  of  the  Revo 

'Thf.  French  Kkvolution.  Bv  .-/.  AitUiid.  4  vol- 
umes. New  Yorl< :  Charles  Scribner's  .Sons.  $8  per 
«et. 

-1'"ranck    undkr    the    Third    Republic.      /?v    .'.    (' 
Hrncq.     New  York:   Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 


hition  that  the  modern  school  of  history 
has  produced,  lie  is,  however,  no  mere 
dry-as-dust  annotator  of  dcjcuments,  nor, 
>.peakin<4  in  the  language  of  a  contem- 
porary Illinois  judge,  does  he  pretend  to 
Ignore  as  a  scholar  what  he  knows  and 
feels  as  a  man.  M.  Aulard  is  liberal  and 
democratic  in  his  sympathies,  and  to  him 
the  l-reiich  Kevoluli<jn  is  not  a  reign  of 
terror  but  a  long  series  oi  halting  meas- 
ures by  which  po[)ular  government,  to 
the  good  of  all  mankind,  was  got  under 
way.  His  frank  jjurpose  he  puts  for- 
ward in  his  preface:  it  is  to  write  the 
political  history  of  the  K.evolution  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  origin  and  de 
velopmentof  Democracy  and  Republican- 
ism To  do  this  he  has  brought  under 
survev  the  pertinent  events  of  the  period 
from  the  calling  of  the  Instate  General  in 
1789  to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire 
in  1804.  He  writes  upon  such  themes  as 
Democratic  and  Republican  ideals  at  the 
tjpeiiing  of  the  Kevolution,  the  middle 
class  and  the  people,  the  formation  of  the 
radical  parties,  the  flight  to  Varennes. 
the  meeting  of  the  second  assemblv 
(1792).  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  the 
Reiniblic,  the  several  constitutions  of  the 
revolutionary  age,  i)arties  and  their  prin- 
cii)les,  the  several  revolutionary  govern- 
ments, religious  problems,  and  social 
classes.  There  is  a  thoughtful  combina- 
tion of  the  chronological  narrative  with 
a  connected  account  of  ideas  and  institu- 
tions so  that  one  who  has  even  forgot- 
ten his  outline  of  the  momentous  fifteen 
years  covered  bv  the  work  can  follow  M. 
.\ulard  with  little  effort — certainly  with- 
out that  effort  required  to  keep  pace  with 
Garlyle's  rnsliing  periods  and  elusive  al- 
lusions. The  tangled  skein  is  further 
straightened  out  1)\-  the  chronological 
tables  and  biograpliical  notes  which  ac- 
company each  volume.  WHioever  has 
put  aside  for  the  time  military,  diplo- 
matic and  financial  matters  and  desires  a 
clear,  readable  story  of  the  i)olitical 
ideals  and  achievements  of  the  Revolu- 
tion will  find  1\T.  .\ulard's  book  the  best 
thing  in  the  Fnglish  language  on  the 
theme.  It  will  certainly  find  a  place  in 
everv  library  to  which  men  and  women 
with  an  interest  in  historv  turn  for  sound 
and  helpful  guidance.  It  is  a  pity  that 
we  have  no  such  a  work  to  bridge  the 
history  of  France  from   1804. 
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Meanwhilf  we  are  grateful  for  a  be- 
ginninor  at  this  end — for  M.  Bracq's  re- 
view of  the  Third  Republic.  This  author 
has  attempted,  he  tells  us,  to  gage  the 
great  political  experiment  of  France  dur- 
ing the  last  four  decades  and  to  take  an 
inventory  of  the  constructive  and  re- 
formatory work  of  the  Republic.  Hap- 
pily we  have  in  JNI.  Bracq,  as  in  M. 
Aulard,  a  temperate  and  sympathetic 
author  who  would  defend  the  fair  name 
of  the  Republic  without  being  blind  to 
many  faults.  He  shows  without  bom- 
bast how  great  have  been  the  acliieve- 
ments  of  France  in  social  reform,  letters. 
art,  education,  industry  and  science  since 
the  disaster  at  Sedan,  and  no  one  can 
rise  from  these  pages  without  having  a 
profounder  respect  for  that  nation  which 
so  many  sciohsts  would  treat  as  deca- 
dent. Ministries  have  changed  with 
lightning  rapidity  but  wise,  humane  and 
progressive  legislation  has  gone  on  in 
spite  of  the  vicissitudes  of  party  politics. 
Under  the  Third  Republic,  for  example, 
the  judiciary  has  been  authr)rized  to  take 
children  away  from  vicicjus  jjarents,  and 
the  legal  status  of  women  has  been 
raised.  "WVjmen  may  now  stud\  and 
practise  law  or  devote  themselves  to  any 
science  or  art.  The  legal  and  social 
progress  has  been  such  that  Mme.  Curie 
lias  become  a  professor  of  science  at  the 
Sorbonne  and  occupies  one  of  the  fore- 
most chairs  of  French  higher  educa- 
tion." l-'rench  scholars  have  adorned 
with  their  labors  every  branch  of  learn- 
ing: Gide  in  economics.  Tarde  in  sociol- 
ogy. I'erthelot  in  chemistry,  I'oincarc  in 
mathematics  and  philosfjphy.  De  Cotil- 
anges  anrl  Favissc  in  history,  and  .so  on 
—a  mighty  roll  -could  be  made  of  schol- 
ars whose  achievements  are  counted 
anu>ng  the  ]>recious  possessions  of  man 
kind.  ( )r,  the  score  of  morals  our  author 
i■^  emphatic:  ".N^evcr  have  nvjral  consid- 
'■rations  so  determined  I'rench  f)hilf>- 
ophical  thought,  and  never  were  there 
')  many  books  written  on  morals  <,r  on 
the  moral  asjjects  (A  education,  of  poli- 
tics, pbilosof>liy  anrl  socioktgy."  l-rcnch 
education,  far  from  being  atheistic,  cm- 
br>dies  elements  of  religions  instruction 
Mijif  woitM  not  be  tokraferl  ff»r  an  in 
lant  ill  the  secMJari/cd  --clior,],  of  the 
'  'nite/j  States,  I'inally  there  is  the 
vexed  and  vexing  rinestion  of  the 
'^biirrb      \]    \',t:u<\  is  firm  h<re  ;  he  savs 


in  a  lorthriglit  \\a\  that  separation  vva> 
inevitable,  and  in  line  with  the  world's 
advance.  This  volume  is  prayerfully 
commended  to  the  Teutonized  universi- 
ties of  America. 


The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the  An- 
cient East.  Manual  of  Biblical  Arcii- 
.enlogy.  By  Alfred  Jeremias.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Second  German  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  by  C. 
L.  Beaumont.  Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  C. 
H.  W.  Johns.  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  xxx,  352; 
xii,  331.  New  York ;  G.  P.  Putnam'.s 
Sons.       $7. 

The  German  author  is  a  scholar  of 
distinction  in  the  (Jriental  field,  and  the 
original  volume,  here  expanded  1)\-  the 
printer  into  \.\\\)  volumes,  is  one  of  the 
best  works  to  introduce  the  biblical  stu- 
dent into  the  mysteries  of  Babylonian 
.  comj)arative  literature.  We  wish  now 
that  the  English  publishers  or  the  "Theo- 
logical Translations  Library,  '  of  which 
these  are  vols,  xxviii  and  xxix.  would 
add  to  the  debt  we  owe  them  by  giving 
us  (Jressmann'.s  "( )rientalische  Texte 
und  P)ilder  zuni  Alten  Testamente,"  and 
the\-  would  thus  give  us  pretty  nnicli  all 
the  old  textual  material,  Babylonian. 
Egyptian,  Syrian.  Moabite  or  I'alestin- 
ian.  with  all  the  important  pictured  mate- 
rial to  illustrate  the  Old  Testment.  To 
the  reader  of  these  two  volumes  the  least 
valuable  portion  will  be  the  first  chap 
ters,  devoted  to  the  argimient  to  show. 
after  Zimmern.  how  much  of  the  Baby- 
lonian, and  so  even  the  Hebrew,  religion 
was  derived  from  the  ideas  on  the  heav- 
ens, and  particularly  the  zodiac  and  the 
calendar.  When  the  author  passes  into 
the  discussion  of  the  creation  slorv  and 
the  times  of  Abraham,  and  so  thru  tlir 
f  )ld  Testament,  the  wealth  of  illustra 
tion  and  information  is  large  and  vain 
able,  altho  the  reader  need  not  accepi 
what  is  occasionally  said  as  to  \W  astral 
relations  of  Abraham  anrl  other  biblical 
|»atriarchs.  We  particularl)  call  alten 
tion  to  the  innnerous  illustrations  from 
ancient  art,  altho  we  may  mention  that 
liie  little  moninnent  given  in  fig.  44  is 
not  genuine,  and  thai  the  one  given  in 
''■K-  57  '"^  T^t  in  the  Ihitish  .Museum, 
but  in  the  J.  I'ierpont  Morgan  Library, 
and  that  some  of  the  half  tones,  big. 
161,  for  examijle.  are  less  distinct  llian 
in  the  German  edition.  In  ii.  p.  ,^  lO.  for 
"flivites."  read  llorilcs. 
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Brazenhead  the  Great.       Il>    Maurice    llivv 
IcU  Niv\     \i)rk;     C'liarit--.    Srnhncr'^ 

Sons;  $1.50. 

We  think  we  have  oiit.i(r(iuii  the  "tell- 
ine-a-tale"  [jeriud  of  yeir^  till  Mr.  Hew- 
lett comes  along  with  this  swa^j.jerinj^ 
extravaganza  of  brawn,  villainy  and 
honor,  which  holds  '»iir  interest  now 
quite  as  firmly  as  did  the  e<iually  mar- 
velous tale  of  "Jack-the-Ciiant-Killer" 
some  years  previous.  V\'e  must  confess 
that  we  like  Mr.  Hewlett's  earlier  style 
hetter  than  that  he  has  adopted  of  late. 
To  he  able  to  tell  a  brave  tale  that  con- 
ceals no  problem  and  nourishes  no  moral 
in  this  day  and  jjeneratiou  commends  it- 
self as  a  (lower  would  that  grows  u]^ 
amid  tares  It  had  begun  to  look  as  it 
novelists  had  lost  the  art  of  romancing 
happily  upon  a  zephyr  of  imagination 
without  flying  in  our  face  at  the  last  mo- 
ment with  some  "vital  truth."  The  time 
of  this  story,  like  that  of  all  good  stor- 
ies, is  indefinite  and  unlimited,  begin- 
ning somewhere  during  the  tyranny  of 
the  hunchback  of  Milan  and  ending  with 
a  flourish  during  the  Mortimer  rebel- 
lions in  England.  Brazenhead  the  Great, 
the  cetitral  figure  of  the  adventures  told 
in  these  pages,  appears  before  us  like  the 
fond  recollection  of  an  heroic  illusion. 
To  meet  again  a  hero  of  herculean  stat- 
ure and  strength  with  a  taste  for  knav- 
ery, robbery  and  battle  and  a  fondness 
for  love  and  romance,  who  is  generous 
to  the  unfortunate  and  hostile  to  the 
powerful,  who  picks  bis  teeth  with  a 
dagger  and  sharpens  them  with  a  file. 
who  has  fierce  mustachios  and  beetling 
brows — to  meet  such  a  one  is  like  re- 
turning home  after  a  long  absence  in 
strange  and  curious  countries. 

Potash  and  Perlmutter.  By  Montague 
Glass.  Garden  City,  Xew  York:  Don' le- 
day,   Page  &  Co.      $1.20. 

Potash  and  Perlmutter's  cloak  and  suit 
wholesale  house  has  been  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  weekly  magazines  for 
some  time,  and  the  partners  are  men 
whom  it  is  a  delight  to  know.  Their 
English  is  that  of  the  recently  natural- 
ized alien,  their  ethics  are  those  of  a 
business  prize-ring;  the  customer  who 
deals  with  them  needs  his  eyes  open  and 
a  full  .set  of  canines ;  yet  they  have  a 
sense  of  honor  all   their  own,   thev  are 


kindluarted,  even  generous  at  times,  and, 
aliho  their  language  in  speaking  of  each 
iither  is  often  condemnatory,  and  of  a 
lurid  ])icturesque"ness  of  invective,  we 
know  all  the  time  that  they  are  really  • 
good  comrades  as  well  as  partners,  and 
houestly  fond  of  each  other.  .'\s  Morris 
iVrlmutter  .sagely  remarks  at  the  close, 
".\ctions  speak  louder  as  words." 

.♦« 

Finland  as  It  Is,  lU  Harry  iJc  VVindl, 
!•.  U.  G.  S.  New  York :  E.  F.  Dutton  & 
Co.     $1.50. 

The  auth(jr  of  l-iiiland  as  It  Is  is  an 
industrious  journalist,  but  a  careless  ob- 
server. He  misses  as  nnich  as  he  gets. 
The  im fortunate  i)arl  of  this  habit  is 
that  thru  a  book  like  this  some  innocent 
travelers  may  be  led  astray.  The  pres- 
ent volume  might  as  well  be  called  " bin- 
land  as  It  Is  \ot."  Mr.  De  Windt  has 
the  knack  of  turning  out  a  readable 
book,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
knows  much  al)out  his  subject  or  that  he 
wastes  much  time  verifying  his  refer- 
ences. He  takes  his  readers  on  a  pleas- 
ant, comfortable  journey  thru  this  beau- 
tiful and  pictures(|uc  land.  His  itinerary 
for  a  holiday  is  nt)t  bad  ;  but  any  holiday 
in  Finland  is  bound  to  be  interesting. 
Mr.  De  Windt  saw  enough  of  the  coun- 
try to  give  his  readers  some  notion  of 
its  rare  beauty  and  charm,  but  he  didn't 
trouble  to  absorb  atmosphere,  acquaint 
himself  with  conditions  or  familiarize 
himself  with  the  character  of  the  people. 
Some  of  the  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs are  good. 

English  Literature  in  Account  with  Relig- 
ion: 1800-1900.  By  Edward  Mortimer 
Chapman.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
$2. 

Inasmuch  as  religion  deals  with  the 
highest  interests,  ideals  and  aspirations 
of  man,  and  literature  at  its  best  must  do 
the  same,  the  two  will  always  be,  as  they 
always  have  been,  closely  related  in  their 
subject  matter  and  terms  of  expression. 
They  engage  the  attention  and  insjiire 
the  thought  of  individuals  endowed  with 
the  same  high  order  of  intelligence,  sin- 
cerity and  moral  devotion.  Sometimes 
in  defense  and  as  a  vehicle  of  passionate 
expression,  and  sometimes  in  bitter  an- 
tagonisni  and  revolt,  literature  finds  in 
religion  its  themes  and  inspiration,  ami 
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religion  becomes  more  immanized  tliru 
literature's  contribution.  It  is  to  give 
some  account  of  this  objective  relation- 
ship and  interdepcndency  during  the 
nineteenth  century  that  Mr.  Chapman 
has  written  his  book.  His  task  leads 
him  away  on  a  rather  haphazard,  easy- 
going kind  of  venture  into  various  fields, 
sometimes  busied  with  biographical  de- 
tails, occasionally  dropping  mto  a  discus- 
sion of  philosophical  tendencies,  but 
generally  engaged  in  making  critical 
survevs  and  estimates  of  the  literarv 
work  and  influence  of  the  leading  lite- 
rary characters  in  England  and  America 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  The  book 
has  no  brilliancy  ©r  verve  in  its  style, 
and  sometimes  its  erudition  has  a  pe- 
dantic flavor,  but  it  is  filled  with  happy 
characterizations  and  always  moves; 
even  if  it  is  in  a  gossipy  way,  in  distin- 
guished circles  of  thought,  literature  and 
life. 

Brother  Copas.  By  A.  T.  Quiller-Coucli. 
Xe.v  ^  ork :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.20. 

We  generally  term  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch's  style  whimsical  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  liut,  after  all,  this  is  but  a  scjrt  of 
dodging  word,  which  does  not  express 
our  surprise  that  a  man  can  write  a 
really  tedious  book  which  yet  holds  our 
interest.  For,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
this  author's  previous  works,  in  Brother 
Copas  he  has  given  such  latitude  to  his 
characteristic  style  that  the  reader  be- 
comes at  times  confuserl  by  a  multitude 
of  details.  Mr.  Quiller-Couch.  in  a  note 
to  the  reader,  says  that  the  intent  <jf  this 
book  is  "to  express  something  of  that 
correlative  scorn  which  must  come  sof>n 
er  or  later  to  every  man  who  puts  into 
practice  his  faith  in  his  fellows  anrl  in 
their  capacity  to  treat  life  as  a  noble 
■>port."  The  story,  in  brief,  is  of  the  life 
of  the  inmates  of  .Sl.-I  [rj^jjital-by-Mer 
ton.  in  l-",ngland,  or  the  "Cfjllege  of 
.Voble  Poverty,"  accorrling  to  the  author. 
anrl  mf>re  i)artirularly  of  brother  Copas 
and  I5rf)tlur  F'.r>naday's  little  flaiigliter. 
I'lil  thi^  aiithfir  i>  not  one  to  go  (piickly 
at  his  .story.  He  rather  makes  of  it  a 
literary  sampler,  at  which  he  begins  very 
daintily,  with  a  carfful  precision  that  will 
(K-rniit  r,f  no  haste,  lie  first  works  a 
border  as  a|^proi)riale  If.  tin-  central  fig 


iires  111"  his  sampler  as  the  wall  of  Troy 
would  be  to  a  Hector  dragged  at  chariot 
wheels.  It  is  a  border  of  scholasticism 
and  theological  broils,  which  as  it  grows 
in  complexity  of  pattern  threatens  the 
central  figures  till  the  author  finalh' 
evolves  in  the  course  of  his  embroidery 
the  text,  "And  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them." 

Fenella,       By   H.   L.   Stuart.       Garden    City, 
X.   v.:  DoLibleday,  Page  &  Co.      $1.20. 

The  author  of  "Weeping  Cross"  has 
l)roduced  another  notable  novel  in 
Fenella.  The  heroine  is  charming  and 
Mr.  Stuart  has  the  gift,  which  is  rare 
among  novelists,  of  conveying  her  charm 
to  the  reader.  It  is  often  fatiguing  to 
look  at  a  heroine  thru  the  author's  eyes, 
and  to  take  his  word  for  her  fascinations. 
Promptly  we  fall  in  love  with  Fenella. 
She  is  only  a  little  dancer,  w  ith  a  vocab- 
ulary limited  to  "about  three  hundred 
words,"  not  a  bit  intellectual,  not  always 
refined,  but  so  gentle,  loving  and  un- 
selfish that  we  are  her  partisans  from  the 
very  first.  "All  the  fairies  were  at  her 
christening,  even  to  the  fairy  Gratitude, 
who,  I  hear,  is  not  often  asked  out  nowa- 
days." We  get  a  clear  image  of  her 
dark  beauty,  of  her  dramatic  power  as  a 
dancer,  and  of  her  loveliness  as  a  sweet- 
heart, as  well  as  of  her  goodness — a 
true-hearted  woman. 

Pay     Envelopes.      By     James     (^ppenluim. 
New  ^■orl<:  B.  W.  Iluebsch.     $r.25. 

( )ne  might  expect  the  book  I'ay 
linvclopcs,  by  James  Oppenheim.  to  treat 
(jf  the  salaried  class  as  well  as  the  wage- 
earning  class,  for  both  look  forward  to 
.Saturday  night ;  nevertheless,  nearly  all 
the  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  laborer  in 
mill,  mine  anrl  factory.  Lafcadio  TTeain, 
in  one  of  his  "Japanese  Letters,"  con- 
gratulates the  Latin  lands  that 

"llicy  have  nnt  flovelopcd  that  awful  lliinK.  an 
industrial  center,  as  the  Knxlish  and  I  lie  .Xincr 
leans  have— the  industrial  center,  whose  bliM.d 
is  stca^n,  whose  nerves  are  steel -devouriuK 
the  weak.  rf.nsunn'nK  the  stronj^—the  niadiiiie 
in  wluise  coKwork  eaeh  man  knows  liiniscif 
ram^lit    and    doomed    to    wiiiri    fore\cr." 

.\lr.  Oppenheim  has  seen  the  horror  and 
the  pily  of  this  machine,  and  unlike 
I  learn.  Iia^  undertaken  to  render  il  lb 
is  more  than  commonly  successfnl  in  all 
bill   bis  representnlion  of  cliaracfer.      I  Ic 
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iifillicr    iiidn  ulualut•^    liis    vvuik    licopli 
iK)r  makes  tlitrin  piaiisiljle.     Lint  the  cny 
\\t)rk — how   real   it   is  to  hiiii  ami   to  his 
loader ! 

The   Feeding   of   Crops  and   Stock.     An    In 

iKnliKiiDii  ii)  ilic  .^.iciKf  ot  tlie  Nutrition 
■  ii  I'hints  aiul  Aniinalv  By  A.  1).  Hall, 
M  A  ,  1'  k  ii  iJini),  pp.  xvi-2(jS  New 
York  :     K.  1'.  Uuttou  &  Co.    $1.50. 

rile  author  is  the  director  ol  the 
kttthamsted  K.xperinieiital  Station,  in 
i'.n^land,  the  ino.st  famous  a}.;ricultural 
e.xperiinental  station  in  the  world,  where 
e.xperiments  have  heen  carried  on  .scien- 
tifically for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 
I  lieri'  can  he  no  hetter  authority  than 
tile  |)resent  author,  and  at  Rolhamsted 
more  important  agricultural  discoveries 
have  heen  made  in  the  way  of  the  value 
of  manures,  rotation  of  crops,  etc.,  thati 
anywhere  else.  Such  a  chapter  as  that 
on  "Artificial  Manures  and  Fertilizers" 
Would  hi-  of  very  ^reat  value  to  an\-  in 
.telliLient  farmer.  The  relative  im- 
portance and  use  of  the  three  great 
manurial  elements,  ammonia,  phosphor- 
us and  potash,  is  admirably  explained, 
showing  which  is  of  the  most  importance 
under  varying  conditions.  Much  has 
heen  said  of  late  as  to  the  power  of 
leguminous  crops  to  fix  nitrogen,  and  the 
chapter  on  this  subject  is  very  instruc- 
tive, h'or  the  cultivator  of  the  land 
who  raises  crops  or  animals  such  a 
work  as  this  cannot  be  too  warmly 
recommended. 

The  Territorial  Governors  of  the  Old 
Northwest:  A  .Stiulj-  in  Territorial  Ad- 
ministration. By  Dwight  G.  McCartln-. 
Iowa  City:  State  Historical  Society  of 
Iowa. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  brief  survey  of  the 
administration  of  the  old  Northwest  in 
its  variotis  territorial  forms  is  iiseftil.  if 
not  especially  inspiring.  In  Western  his- 
tory the  same  temptations  have  stood  in 
the  path  of  writers  that  have  so  often 
tripped  tip  the  historians  of  New  Eng- 
land. These  latter  have  often  been 
unable  to  resist  the  allurements  of  the 
discovery.  Plymouth  Rock,  and  the  Revo- 
lution, and  have  overlooked  all  the  nor- 
mal life  that  lay  between.  So  the  histo- 
rians of  the  N(jrthwest  have  founded 
Marietta  and  fought  at  Tippecanoe  with 
out  letting  their  writings  illuminate  the 


less   speclaculai    de\  ilopnu-iil    ol    liie    re- 
gion  in   its   transition    from    Irontier   to 
Statehood.     Mr.  McCarthy  gives  consid- 
erable unity  to  the  history  of  the  North- 
west for  two  generations  as  he  traverses 
the  comnujn  ground  (jf  the  oidiuaiuc'  ot. 
i/^y,    St.    Clair   and    Harrison,    and    ex 
ploits   the    newer    field   of   (ass,    Mason, 
I  )oty  and    Dodge.      Tlie  hook   is  beauti 
iiiUv  pnuied  and  the  l)ibliogra])hv  is  use 
ml,' 

The   Legacy.       By    Mary    S.    Watts.       New 
York:   The    .Macniillan  Co.      $i.JO. 

Readers  who  admired  Mary  S.  VVattss 
story,  "Nathan  Burke,"  last  year,  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  her  new  novel  is 
e(|ually  well  conceived  and  decidedly 
more  interesting.  The  title,  ''I'lic  Lci^- 
acy,"  does  not.  refer,  as  one  might  sup- 
l-ose,  to  a  fortune  be(|ueathed,  nor  to  any 
heirloom  with  a  dark  and  tragic  history, 
but  to  a  little,  crooked,  lifted  smile  paint- 
ed u])on  the  lips  of  a  dead  and  gone 
grandmother  who  Was  beautiful  and  bad. 
.\ppareiitly  it  was  the  red  (piotation 
marks,  indicating  heredity,  which  dis- 
played itself  here  and  there  in  her  de- 
scendants, and  which  was  especially  un- 
corked in  the  latent  character  as  well  as 
in  the  obvious  likeness  to  her  of  her 
greatgranddaughter,  Letty  Breen,  the 
heroine  of  this  book.  And  the  stor}- 
closes  with  this  C[uestion  which  Letty 
asks  herself  and  which  every  reader  will 
answer  according  to  his  own  wisdom  and 
understanding:  "Am  /  a  good  woman — 
a  bad  woman  ?  I  do  not  know !"  For 
our  part,  we  think  she  was  a  super- 
naturally  good  one,  and  a  naturally  bad 
one — a  definition  that  might  well  fit  al- 
most any  particularly  admirable  charac- 
ter. But  read  the  story  for  yourself.  It 
is  worth  it,  not  cheering,  but  enlighten- 
ing, like  any  faithful  gospel  of  life.  The 
author  humors  you  with  few  ])leas- 
antries.  She  has  a  singular  virtue  in  the 
use  of  words,  and  now  and  then  a  wit  as 
devastating  as  that  famous  jawbone  of 
an  ass.  You  will  bear  the  marks  of  it 
upon  your  owm  consciousness  by  the  time 
you  have  finished  the  tale.  Letty  is  a 
silent,  satirical,  but  very  clear  mirror, 
held  up  before  "Fverywoman."  .\nd 
"F.verywoman"  i.s  apt  to  find  the  story 
biogra})liical  in  one  or  more  particulars, 
altho,  of  course,  she  will  mot  admit  it. 
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Literaryl-  Notes 

....Ah  acting  version  of  The  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,  in  the  English  translation  of  Pro 
fessor  Joseph  Edward  Harry,  comes  to  us 
from  the  Robert  Clarke  Co.  (Cincinnati;  $i). 
This  version  does  not  attain  enkindling  noliil- 
ity   of  line. 

.....A  popular  edition  of  Rev.  J.  Haml>n 
Hill's  translations  of  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatiaii 
has  just  been  brought  out  in  Edinburgh 
(Scribner's,  $1.25  net)  under  the  title  of  The 
Earliest  Life  of  Christ  Ever  Compiled  from 
the  Four  Gospels.  It  is  supplied  with  notes 
and  a  short,  serviceable  introduction. 

....From  McClurg  we  receive  two  vohnnes 
by  Charles  F.  Lummis ;  My  Friend  Will  and 
The  Gold  Fish  of  Gran  Chimii  (75  cents 
each).  The  first  is  a  story  of  the  pluck  that 
wins  out  in  the  face  of  tremendous  difficulties ; 
its  scene  the  New  Mexico  plains ;  the  second 
has  for  its  background  picturesque  Peru. 

From  the  press  of  The  Biglow  &  Main 

Co.,  N.  Y.,  comes  The  Mission  Hymnal  C35 
cents).  It  is  the  first  hymn  book  of  Gospel 
Hymns,  combined  with  Standard  Church 
Hymns,  ever  published  for  use  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  with  its  official  sanc- 
tion. It  contains  the  words  and  music  of 
many  of  those  favorite  old  hymns  whose  fame 
will  never  die. 

.  ..  .By  Fell  and  Dale  at  the  English  Lakes 
is  a  new  book  about  Cumberland  by  Rev.  H. 
IJ.  Rawnsley,  published  at  Glasgow  by  Mac- 
Lehose,  but  imported  by  the  Macmillan  Co. 
<^$i.75).  The  writer's  fund  of  interesting 
comment  upon  this  district  of  England  is  in- 
exhaustible, and  the  new  volume,  with  its 
delightful  illustrations  from  photographs,  is 
more  than  welcome. 

...The  Register  of  Porto  Rico  for  Ufio. 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  M.  Drew 
Carrel,  Acting  Secretary  of  Porto  Rico  (San 
Juan  :  Bureau  o»'  Supplies,  Printing  and  Trans- 
portation) is  a  bound  volume  of  t^iV,  pages, 
illustrated  from  photographs  and  mai)s.  A 
great  deal  of  official  and  historical  informa- 
tion and  WD  little  roinmercial  and  airrirnllural 
daJa  are  to  be  found  here 

...One  of  the  sanest  and  most  helpful  dis- 
•  ussions  of  health  and  hygienic  problems  will 
be  found  in  The  Serious  Life  (Sturgis  & 
Walton;  %\)  by  Prof.  G.  E.  Partridge,  Ph.  D. 
The  author  holds  that  the  causes  of  most  of 
"the  modern  ills  of  the  nervous  life  are  part 
and  parrel  of  the  order  of  events,"  inherent  in 
the  conditions  of  a  progressive  civilization. 
For  the  proper  alleviation  of  these  ills  people 
need,  he  ,   little    more    than  increased 
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....A  Dictionary  of  Ecclesiastical  'Terms 
(Lippincott;  $5)  by  John  S.  Bumpus,  Hon. 
Lil)rarian  of  St.  Michael's  College,  Tenbury, 
is  a  work  embodying  a  good  deal  of  curious 
and  scholarly  information  about  the  history 
and  use  of  terms  connected  with  the  architec- 
ture and  worship  of  cathedrals.  The  alphabetic 
order  is  observed  and  the  author  gives 
usually  the  corresponding  Greek,  Latin  and 
Frencli  terms,  but  tlie  discussions  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  topics  coimected  with  the 
Established  Church  of  England. 

....James  Hosmer  Penniman's  Making  the 
.Most  of  Books  (Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen  &  Co.)  is  a  slim  volume  of  99  pages,  with 
chapters  on  such  subjects  as  "The  Miracle  of 
Books,"  "How  to  Use  Books,"  "Cultivating 
the  Memory,"  "The  Abuse  of  Books,"  etc. 
Most  of  what  Mr.  Penniman  writes  has  been 
said  before,  and  said  just  as  well,  and  there 
is  a  dryness  about  his  style  that  some  will 
term  sententious.  In  spite  of  all  this.  Mak- 
ing the  Most  of  Books  is  a  volume  which, 
placed  in  the  right  hands,  may  very  well  bring 
forth  good  fruit, 

....Our  chief  criticism  of  the  French  au- 
thor who  signs  herself  Pierre  de  Coulevain 
is  that  she  is  almost  intolerably  long-winded. 
Her  Isle  Inconniie  now  makes  its  appearance 
in  English — and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Alys 
Hallard  has  made  an  excellent  translation  the 
defects  of  the  original — egoism  one  of  them — 
remain  obvious  enough.  Yet  the  French  tour- 
ist is  a  clever  observer  of  things  Britannic, 
and  her  book  had  so  much  success  in  France. 
some  years  ago,  that  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  please  a  great  many  American 
readers  too.  ( The  Unknoicn  Isle.  F>y  Pierre 
de  Coulevain,  author  of  "On  tlic  I'.rainli." 
Cassell;  $1.35.) 

....In  H.  IJeVere  Stacpoole's  I'atsy  (Duf- 
field  ;  $1.20)  we  have  another  example  of  this 
si>rightly  novelist's  good-natured  and  enter- 
t;iining  style.  The  book  gets  its  title  from  the 
name  of  a  tousled-headed  youngster,  the 
gamekeeper's  son,  who  enters  the  service  of 
an  old  peeress  and  grasps  the  opportunity 
lo  save  more  ihnn  one  situation.  There  is  a 
love  story  of  course— but  what  is  best  is  the 
liveliness  of  it  all  and  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  not  too  subtly  rendered  characters.  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall,  in  her  Tales  of  Irish  Life  ami 
Character  (McClurg;  $1.75)  is  less  sprighilv 
indeed,  but  makes  even  more  of  the  genius 
loci  and  of  Irish  manners,  so  refreshingly 
unhackneyed. 

...For    many    years    Pr  )f.    Flinders    I'elrie 
has   worked  among  the   rni.is  of   Egypt,  exca 
v;ifing,  studying  anrj  describing  the  remains  of 
the    ancient    civilization    of    the    Nile    Valley. 
I'Vw  hav<-  brcoine  more  familiar  with   the   long 
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luiricd  Irt-asiiri-M  '•!  ilial  wi>n<Urliil  iamt  '" 
liis  new  vdIuiih'  oh  VV/c  .hts  uiul  Liatts  «'/ 
.liuicnt  I'uypl  (McCliiin;  $175)  I'rufesMir 
i'etrii-  iitili/tfs  his  laryc  stoics  of  knowltdgi* 
and  presents  an  abundance  of  evidence  from 
his  camera  to  illustrate  and  deicrilie  the  diar- 
acter  and  deseiuiinient  of  work  done  in  Kgyp 
tian  art.  Altho  one  might  question  tiie  valid- 
ity of  some  of  the  author's  definitions  ami 
lit'ductions,  his  discussions  are  .ilways  stinui- 
latiiiK,  and  the  half-tone  reproductions,  one 
hundred  and  forty  in  lumilier,  not  only  make 
clear  his  theories,  but  form  a  \ery  attractive 
feature  of  the  book. 

....If  any  more  argument  were  needed  to 
show  the  unwisdom  and  weak  foundation  of 
the  claims  made  f(jr  The  Historic  llt'isiopale 
(Westminster  Press;  $1.50)  the  careful  i)res- 
t-ntation  of  the  sul)ject  given  by  Prof.  Kol)ert 
[•".His  Thompson  would  surely  meet  the  de- 
mand. The  matter  would  be  of  little  inter- 
est to  those  outside  the  limited  circle  of  faith- 
ful believers  in  its  divine  prescription,  except 
that  it  acts  as  a  great  obstacle  to  Church 
union.  Prof.  Thomi)son  has  devoted  many 
\ears  to  a  study  of  the  (juestion  and  his  l)ook 
following  the  historical  method  of  treatment 
IS  scholarly,  dignified  and  ironic.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  liial  it  may  do  much  good  by  putting 
accurate  knowledge  into  the  place  of  blind 
prejudice  on  both  sides  of  this  ancient  con- 
troversy. 

....Coleridge  was  an  unusually  fecund  let- 
ter writer;  almost  i.jcx)  of  his  epistles  have 
been  preserved.  A  good  many  of  these — 
some  219 — furnish  the  basis  of  Biogratl'ic 
P-t^istolaris,  "Beini>  the  I^iographical  Sujjplc- 
ment  of  Coleridge's  Hiographia  Literaria, 
with  .Additional  Letters,"  edited  by  .A.  'furn- 
Inill  (London:  G.  Bell;  New  York:  The  Mac 
niillan  Co.;  two  volumes,  $1  each).  The 
editorial  work  's  done  skilfully  and  abstain- 
ingly,  and  the  letters  themselves,  collected 
from  various  sources,  arc  indeed  the  best 
record  of  the  personality.  Coleridge  lacks 
charm  as  a  correspondent,  it  we  compare 
him  with  Cowper,  with  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  with  one  or  two  later  comers ; 
but  there  is  no  mistaking  his  erudition,  high 
seriousness    and    critical    force. 

....The  Aran  Islands  have  been  annexed 
by  the  literary  historian  only  very  lately  :  that 
is,  since  John  Synge  visited  them  and  made 
himself  at  home  on  their  lileak  rocks  and  in 
the  huts  of  their  almost  unbelievably  simi)le 
cottagers.  Synge's  account  of  the  islands  and 
their  interesting  population  has  recently  been 
reviewed  in  this  department,  and  we  called  at 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  Irish  dramatist 
found   in  them  i>lots  and  characters  for  more 


ill. Ill   oiii    of   his    iiiasterlv    phi\s         I  be   iiativi's 
arc   among   the    poorest    ol    ili»     Irish    jieoplr, 
living    for  the   most   part    by   aKricnlluic   prac 
tised  in  the  stoniest  of   fields,  and  b\    fishing. 
l'"or  some  years  they  have  been  unable  to  pay 
rates  and  ta.xes  to  the  Tlalway   County   Coun- 
cil,  miller   whose   jurisdiction   they   live.      The 
council    has    now    made    arrangements    for    a 
police  expedition  to  descend  upon  the  island 
irs    and    com|tel    them    to    jiay    tribute,    and    a 
steamer  has  been  chartered  to  land  one  hun- 
dred  armed   constables  on  the   islands.       The 
people   say  they  are   fully  prepared  to  prevent 
a  landing.      They  are  also   jireparing   to  bar 
ricade  their  beehive  huts. 

....Only  keen  powers  of  observation  and 
extended  accpiaintance  with  life  in  tiie  Turk- 
ish emiiire  could  serve  as  a  background  for 
such  a  book  as  that  of  Lucy  M.  (iarnett  on 
the  'lurkcy  of  the  OtloiiKiiis  (Scribners; 
$1.50),  The  various  races  and  their  charac- 
teristics are  described,  the  new  political  or- 
ganization of  the  empire  is  reviewed,  and  the 
religions  and  social  customs,  so  varied  in  dif- 
ferent sections  and  among  neighboring  popu- 
lations, often  antagonistic  to  one  another,  are' 
carefully  delineated.  Miss  Garnett  gives  an 
extended  account  of  the  system  of  education 
and  the  dcveloiiment  of  agriculture,  writes 
intelligently  of  army  reform  and  home-life  in 
the  provincial  towns,  and  does  not  neglect 
such  subjects  as  folk-l)eliefs  and  country 
amusements.  The  illustrations  present  viv- 
idh'  many  phases  of  the  life  described  in  the 
text. 

.  ..  .Every  one  familiar  with  the  facts  knows 
tiial  the  conditions  of  medical  practice  open 
the  way  for  unlimited  temptatioii  to  abuses 
which  bring  discredit  upon  the  protession  and 
entail  untold  suffering  upon  humanity.  Not 
every  physician,  however,  is  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge or  openly  proclaim  that  human 
weakness  has  led  so  large  a  number  of  his 
fellow  practitioners  into  evil  ways  as  does  Dr. 
Norman  Barnesby  in  his  Medical  Chaos  and 
Crime  (Mitchell  Kennerley;  $2).  But  in  tak- 
ing the  public  into  his  confidence  and  exposing 
some  of  the  reprehensible  practices  indulged 
in  by  many  physicians  even  of  "reputable" 
character.  Dr.  Barnesby  makes  a  strong  attack 
on  an  outgrown  system  of  medical  ethics 
which  counsels  secrecy  and  mystery  in  all  pro- 
fessional things,  and  argues  courageously  for 
social  conditions  which  would  present  fewer 
temptations  to  laxity  and  wrongdoing.  Most 
of  the  abuses  cited  relate  to  surgery,  and  it 
seems  i)()ssible  that  they  could  be  largely  cor- 
rected by  well-organized  supervision.  The 
most  efYective  remedy  will  be  more  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  laity,  and  this  book  will 
contribute  its  share  to  this  desirable  end. 
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....Miss  Anna  Cliapin  Ray's  new  novel  A 
U'oiiian  with  a  Purpose  (Little,  Brown; 
$1.25)  deals  with  the  cure  of  a  man  of  the 
drink  habit  and  the  cure  of  a  woinan  of  the 
habit  of  wilful  uncharitableness. 

....Master  Christopher,  by  Mrs.  Harry  de 
la  Pasture  (Dutton:  $1.35),  differs  from  most 
novels  of  the  day  in  having  an  ending  that 
quite  satisfies  the  reader's  sense  of  justice; 
the  property  in  the  right  hands,  the  villainess 
foiled,  and  eminently  suitable  marriages  and 
deaths. 

. ..  .The  reader  will  find  in  Non-Church-Go- 
ing (Revell;  $1)  the  opinions  of  thirteen 
prominent  English  ministers  and  laymen  as 
to  the  reasons  and  remedies  of  the  decline  in 
church  attendance.  They  all  agree  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  evil;  they  agree  fairly  well 
on  the  causes  of  it;  but  they  are  far  from 
agreeing  on  how  the  condition  can  be  im- 
proved. 

....Until  we  dipped  into  Lieutenant  How- 
ard Payson's  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Eagle  Patrol 
and  Boy  Scouts  on  the  Range  (Hurst  &  Co.; 
50  cents  each)  we  had  supposed  the  Red  In- 
dian of  juvenile  fiction  dead  and  perhaps  bur- 
ied. But  he  is  resurgent — on  the  Arizona 
plains ;  tho  only  to  bite  the  dust  once  more, 
while  revolvers  -crack  and  rifles  bark  (or  do 
they  spit?;, 

...  A  book  of  solid  proportions  on  the  Dry 
l-ly.  might  at  first  be  taken  for  an  entomo- 
logical monograph,  but  on  opening  the  pages 
it  is  discovered  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise 
on  the  fly  for  the  fisherman's  tackle.  Figures, 
colored  plates  ;ind  half  tones  profusely  illus- 
trate the  text,  and  we  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  little  left  unsaid  on  the  subject.  (V. 
]'.    Dutton;   $5.) 

...The  American  Book  Company  has 
brought  out  the  second  part  of  Prof.  Gilder- 
sleeve's  great  work  on  the  Syntax  of  Classical 
Greek  ($1.50;.  The  veteran  scholar  has  had 
o  far  the  aid  of  Prof.  Millei,  who  furnishes 
most  of  the  material  on  the  "Article"  in  this 
volume,  bnt  he  announces  that  what  remains 
of  his  ori;<inal  plan  he  hopes  to  have  pnb- 
!i<,lKd   in  outline  withont  further  assistance. 

..Whether  or  not  one  accepts  in  full  his 
int«Tpr«-tations,  Mr.  Joseph  Wirkstccd's  hixtk 
on  lilakes  Vision  of  the  Hook  of  Job  C Dut- 
ton;  %2)  is  a  significant 'contrilmtion  to  the 
man  of  writings  about  the  symliols  and  who 
ha.s  been  ih'-  sulijcct  of  so  many  writings  in 
late  year>  writings  scarcely  less  mystical  an<l 
mysterious  than  his  own  Chesterton  would 
have  us  arrcpt  Blake  as  a  prai  tiral-minded 
man  with  feet  of  day;  the  present  critic  would 
have  us  see  in  him  an  illustrator  whose  de- 
iigns,  no  less  than  his  uords,  stood  for  defin- 
ite ideas  whi'h  it  is  his  own  task  diligently 
fo  Iranslatr  for  the  uninitiated. 


....Mr.  F.  A.  Myers  indulges  in  some  very 
plain  speaking  when  he  discourses  on  the  un- 
favorable environments  and  unintelligent  meth- 
ods of  race  culture  under  which  The  Future 
Citizen  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1.20)  of 
our  country  is  being  produced.  The  author 
ranges  over  a  great  variety  of  subjects  from 
race  suicide  to  socialism,  from  mental  inheri- 
tance to  child  labor,  but  he  always  has  some- 
thing to  say  worthy  the  attention  of  serious 
readers. 

....From  Dutton  we  receive  Cities  of 
Southern  Italy,  by  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  edi- 
ted by  St.  Clair  Baddeley  ($1.75).  Like  the 
other  Hares,  the  book  is  a  valuable  supple- 
ment to  more  businesslike  guides,  princi- 
pally because  of  its  sense  and  representation 
of  the  literary  background;  but  just  why  there 
should  be  printed  the  quite  inadequate  notes 
on  hotels,  etc.,  we  cannot  see.  These  notes 
should  be  extended  or  abandoned. 

.  . .  Tn  The  Call  of  the  Netu  Era  (American 
Tract  Society;  $1.25)  Rev.  William  Muir 
traces  with  considerable  skill  and  effectiveness 
the  manifestations  of  the  missionary  spirit  in 
various  epochs  of  Christian  history.  With 
this  as  a  background,  he  portrays  tlie  urgency 
in  the  present  crisis  for  redoubled  /eal  in  mis- 
sionary enterprise  and  in  all  efforts  of  the 
Church  looking  toward  unity  and  efficiency 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

....Dr.  William  M.  Thomson's  The  Land 
lUtd  the  Book  is  standard;  it  has  been  re- 
jirinted  more  than  once,  and  is  issued  now 
again,  the  two  columes  in  a  single,  thick, 
liant'isome  volume,  suitably  illustrated,  and 
l)rovided  with  maps.  Dr.  Thomson  was  for 
many  years  a  missionary  in  Syria  and  knew 
the  customs  of  the  people  as  few  have  known, 
and  the  Ijook  is  a  rich  and  trustworthy  treas- 
ure house  of  illustrations  of  Bible  manners 
and  customs.  It  belongs  in  every  library 
where  the  Book  is  loved  and  studied.  (Har- 
per &   H.rothers ;  $2.40.) 

...Mr.   Ralph    Waldo  Trine   makes   a  sig 
nificant  departure  from  his  accustomed  paths 
in   the  most   recent    nf  his  "Life   Books,"   en 
titled    The    Land    nf    Lii'ing    Men    (Crowe!) ; 
$1.25).       J>caving    tin-    specifically     individual 
and    inspirational    he    delves    into    social    and 
economic   contlitions    ;infl    prolilcms    making    a 
strong  plea  for  the  government  ownership  of 
public   utilities   and    monoi)olies,    and    for   the 
general  use  of  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall,   as    a    means    of   checking    poverty,    up 
lifting    the    working    classes,    and    furnishiiiK 
equal  opportunities  for  all       While  the  ideas 
and  arguments  of  the  book   arc  not    new  they 
are  put  in  a   fresh  and  stimulating  way. 

.  . .  .Not  manv  are  so  well  equipped  to  speak 
with  •onfidcnrr  on  various  Aspects  of  Islam 
CMacmilian;  $1.50)   as  V\^»^-  Dnncan   P.    Mar-^ 
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Donald,  whose  uc\s  \uliune  is  u  welcome  ad- 
dition to  the  published  series  of  Hartford 
I.anisuii  Lectures  on  Ihe  religions  of  tlir 
world-  His  scholarly  atlaiiuiieiUs  in  the  fields 
of  Arabic  Literature  and  History,  his  experi- 
ence as  a  traveler  in  Mohammedan  countries, 
and  his  work  as  a  teacher  have  made  it  possi- 
ble for  Prof.  MacDonald  to  write  interesting- 
ly and  accurately  on  those  aspects  of  Islamic 
life  and  culture  which  most  concern  mission- 
ary workers  and  students  of  religion. 

....We  have  from  l-unk  &  Wagnalls  vol. 
X  of  the  new  Schaff-Uerzog  Encyclopedia  of 
Religious  Knowledge,  which  will  be  com 
pleted  in  twelve  volumes.  This  volume  ranges 
from  "Reusch"  to  "Son  of  God."  It  thus  in- 
cludes special  articles  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  written  by  competent  Catholics  and 
sets  forth  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the 
Church,  and  also  its  position  as  to  parochial 
schools  and  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools.  In  these  articles  the  position  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  clearly  but  not  polemically 
given,  and  deserves  consideration.  Other 
titles  included  are  "Revelation,"  "Rimmon," 
"Ritualism,"  "Russia,"  "Sabaoth."  "Sabbath." 
"Sacrament,"  "Sacred  Music"  (very  full), 
"Sacrifice," "Samaria,"  "Samson,"  "Savonarola," 
"Schleiermacher,"  "Science,  Christian"  (ap- 
proved by  Mrs.  Eddy,  followed  by  other  crit- 
ical articles),  "Second  Advent,"  "Semitic  Lan- 
guages," "Serpent  Worship,"  "Sin"  and 
"Slavery."  We  rejieat  previous  commenda- 
tions of  this  admirable  work   ($5). 

....In  the  highly  desirable  edition  of 
Pater's  works  in  course  of  publication  by 
Macmillan  appears  a  volume  of  Miscellaneous 
Studies,  essays  in  literary  and  art  criticism 
($2).  There  are  examples  both  of  the  writ- 
er's early  and  of  his  late  manner.  Nothing 
is  more  interesting  than  this  consummate 
stylist's  notable  appreciation  of  a  style  which 
contrasts  violently  with  his  own.  "Merimee 
.  .  .  was  not  a  man  who  used  two  words 
where  one  would  do  better,"  he  writes,  "and 
he  shines  especially  in  these  l)rief  composi- 
tions which,  like  a  minute  intaglio,  reveal  at 
a  glance  his  wonderful  faculty  of  design  and 
proportion  in  the  treatment  of  his  work,  in 
which  there  is  not  a  touch  but  counts.  That 
is  an  art  of  which  there  are  few  examples  in 
English."       Again : 

"The  merits  of  Pascal's  style,  indeed,  as  of  t'n- 
French  language,  itstlf.  still  is  to  say  beau  cottf^  dc 
choses  en  pen  de  nw's:  and  the  brevity,  the  discern- 
ing edge,  the  im  assioned  concentration  of  Ihe  lan- 
guage are  here  onr  with  the  aident  inimedinte  a:'pre- 
hensions   of  his   >piiit." 

The  phrase  of  a  Merimee,  of  a  Pascal,  is  ul- 
timate :  but  one  feels  that  the  love  of  the 
artist  is  for  the  portrait,  the  idea,  or  the 
truth,  rather  tlian  for  cither  tools  or  tech- 
nical cfTect.      Pater,  too,   works  for  the   final 


expression  ol'  llie  idea,  but  did  he  not  alwa\s 
.ihnost  fatally  want  something  of  severity  for 
Ins   own   language— as  decoration   and  enrich 

iiieiit  ? 

J* 

Pebbles 

OUK    ML'CK-KAKINC   Dlil'AKTMKNT-     llUKKIIil.L.   CON- 
liniON.S     DISCOVHKKU     I  .V     OUK     l.KADINC     RES- 
TAURANTS. 
Hy    iUislcr    i!n>wii    Sniilli. 

The  other  day  I  was  strolling  quietly  along 
lifth    .Avenue,    wondering   how    I    should    ad 
\ertise    the    magazine,    and    incidentally    earn 
enough  to  take  another  (Iyer  in  the  stock  mar 
ket,  when  I   caught  sight  of  a  large,   fat  man 
ahead  of   me. 

1  recognized  him  at  once  as  a  leading  head 
waiter.  \iy  his  walk  1  knew  that  he  had  been 
eating  red  cabbage.  Where  had  he  got  it? 
In  no  other  place  but  the  market.  What  did 
(his  mean?  Simply  that  he  was  getting  a 
rake-off.  This  reflection  led  me  to  follow 
him.      The  results  are  given  herewith. 

The  restaurants  of  New   York  are  reeking 
with  graft.     I  say  reeking  advisedly.      1  know 
what  I  am  talking  about.     I  have  a  reputation 
behind  me  and  in  front  of  me — such  as  it  is- 
to  sustain. 

There  is  not  an  honest  palm  room  in  New 
York. 

An  instance  : 

Last  week  the  price  of  Southern-grown  as 
paragus  in  the  open  market  was  reduced  five 
cents  a  bunch.     What  happened?     Every  palm 
room    in    New   York   added   twenty-five   cents 
to  the  price  of  each  portion. 

Who  got  it? 

It  is  the  same  with  carrots,  parsnips  and  ice 
cream.       This,    however,    is   nothing.        I    am 
coming  to  something  big.      Read   on.       I   get 
ten  cents  a  word,  and  you  mustn  t  stop  or  my 
reputation  will  be  ruined. 

The  waiters  are  in  a  conspiracy.  Last  week 
I  saw  a  lady  from  Jersey  City — a  kind-heart- 
ed, open-faced  lady,  who  never  did  any  harm 
to  any  one.  thrown  out  of  one  of  our  leadiir; 
palm    rooiTis. 

Why  ? 

Simply  because  she  hadn't  engaged  a  seat 
tiiere  three  months  before. 

.Another  woman — an  upper  Fifth  .Avenue 
woman  —  sailed  bv  and  pressed  —  actuallv 
pressed — n  five-dollar  bill  into  the  hand  of  tlv.- 
Iiead  waiter. 

What  was  the  result? 

Tt  is  this  phase  of  our  national  life  that  an- 
l)als  me.  Tt  makes  me  ask.  What  will  the 
end  be^  It  lills  me  with  a  sickening  sense  ot" 
unrest. 

In  the  next  installment  T  shall  deal  with  tin- 
rake-off  on  salads.  Smith, 

Note  by  the  Editor:  Since  Mr.  Smith  began 
his  articles  our  circulation  has  doubled — ua>. 
trebled.  The  nation  awaits  with  breathless 
interest  what  he  has  to  disclose  in  the  next 
issue.  In  the  meantime  there  are  a  few  shares 
of  stock  in  this  niaga'ine  which  we  will  sell 
for  almost  nothing.  We  do  this  because  we 
want  the  puMic  int^^rosted  with  us  in  the  grand 
work  of  uplifting  the  nation. — Life. 
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Reciprocity  with  Canada 

At  last,  the  bill  to  enforce  the  aj^ree- 
nient  for  tariff  reciprocity  with  Canada 
ha.s  been  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
L'nited  States,  and  passed  without  any 
of  those  amendments  that  were  ofifered 
and  pressed  by  legislators  whose  purpose 
was  to  kill  it.    The  adoption  of  any  one 
oi  these  suggested  additions  would  have 
been  fatal.    All  were  rejected  in  the  Sen- 
ate last  week  by  majorities  of  about  four 
to  one,  majorities,  including   many  who 
would  vote  for  them  if  they   should  be 
brought  forward  as  distinct  and  separate 
propositions,  but   who  clearly   perceive<l 
the  insincerity,  selfish  motives  and  sinis- 
ter   designs    of    their    advocates.      The 
work   on   this   side   of   the   boundary    is 
done.     There  have  been  obstruction  and 
delay  at  CJttawa  as  well  as  at  Wasliing- 
ton,  and  Canada's  Parliament  has  not  yet 
been  permitted  to  vote  upon  the  agree- 
ment,     ft   is  known  that   if  final   action 
shouUl  be  taken  it  would  be   favorable. 
But  obstruction  may  compel  the  Govern- 
ment to  lay  the  issue  before  the  people 
»f  a  new  election.     The   result  of  such 


a  test  can  he  predicted  wilii  confidence, 
for  we  believe  the  agreement  has  com- 
mended itself  to  a  large  majority  of  Can- 
ada's voters. 

Here  the  most  formidable  opposition 
has  been  that  of  agriculturists  who  were 
misled,  .\dvocates  of  unjust  and  exces- 
sive protection  assured  them  that  they 
would  sufifer  greatly  by  the  it-moval  of 
the  present  duties  on  grain  and  other 
farm  products  imported  from  Canada. 
These  false  teachers  were  aided  in  hid- 
ilen  ways  by  the  agents  of  lumber  and 
paper  trade  combinations  that  were 
enabled  by  other  duties  to  extort  high 
prices  from  the  American  people.  They 
were  also  greatly  assisted  by  insurgent 
Senators  who  had  repeatedly  in  public 
•  addresses  argued  in  favor  of  reciprocity 
and  had,  in  the  taritif  debate  of  1909,  as- 
serted that  the  duties  on  grain  and  other 
farm  products  were  ineffective.  The  evi- 
dence of  their  inconsistency  has  recently 
been  held  up  before  the  people.  Their 
purpose  was  to  prevent  confirmation  of 
the  agreement  because  it  was  the  work 
of  a  President  whom  they  disliked. 

We  do  not  believe  our  farmers  will  be 
hurt  by  this  reciprocity.     In  our  judg- 
ment the  entire  country  and  the  .'\meri- 
can  people  as  a  whole  will  be  benefited 
by  it.     Assuming  that  the  selling  prices 
of  our  farm  products  would  be  reduced, 
these  Senators  have  urged  that  compen- 
sation should  be  given  to  the  farmers  by 
amendments  providing  for  the  free  ad- 
mission     of      Canadian      manufactured 
goods.     If  it  were  true  that  in   justice 
they  should  have  compensation  in  a  re- 
duction of  the  prices  of  manufactures,  it 
could  not  be  obtained  in  that  way.    Com- 
pared with  our  own,  Canada's  manufac- 
tures are  small  and   weak.     They  have 
been  created  and  sustained   by  the  pro- 
tection of  tariffs  or   the  stimulation    of 
bounties.      Free   trade   with   the   United 
States    in     manufactures    would    crush 
them  <")ut  of  existence.     Could  our  farm- 
ers  gain    anything   then    by    imports   of 
manufactures    from    Canada?      Tf    they 
ought  to  have  compensation,  with  respect 
to  manufactures,  for  this   reciprocal   re- 
moval   of    duties    on    farm    products — 
which  we  do  not  admit — they  can  obtain 
it  onlv  by  downward  tariff  revision   af- 
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liaiLs  uf  llic  wuilcl. 

The  full  ectdiDmic  cflcci  >>i  iliis  reci- 
procity cannot  be  exactly  measured. 
I'robably  it  will  not  perceptibly  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  in  our  country.  It  will 
tend,  however,  to  prevent  an  increase  of 
the  cost,  to  steady  prices  of  food,  to 
make  the  cornering  of  supplies  more 
difficult,  to  restrain  the  greed  of  certain 
combinations,  to  promote  conservation 
of  our  forests,  ancl  to  aid  the  people  oi" 
both  countries  when  a  crup  is  short  on 
one  side  of  the  boundary  and  abundant 
tjn  the  other.  The  need  o{  such  equali- 
zation of  differing  harvests  is  shown  a! 
the  present  time  with  respect  to  ha\. 
W^e  have  only  two-thirds  of  a  norm;il 
crop ;  Canada's  crop  is  notably  fine  and 
heavy.  And  so  at  Chicago  they  are  al- 
ready using  hay  imported  from  Canada. 
But  they  must  pay  the  tariff  duty  of  $4  a 
ton.    There  should  be  no  such  duty. 

The  greatest  benefit  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  will  be 
derived  from  the  removal  of  many  of  the 
irritating  trade  barriers,  3,000  mile^ 
long,  which  have  excited  more  or  less  ill- 
feeling  between  two  peoples  so  closely 
resembling  each  other  in  intelligence, 
standards  and  aims. 

To  Mr.  Taft  must  be  given  credit  not 
only  for  making  the  agreement  but  also 
for  effectively  promoting  the  approval  of 
it  by  the  people  and  by  Congress  in  his 
public  addresses,  ^^''hether  he  sought 
thus  to  break  the  malign  political  force 
of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  revision 
blunder,  or  was  guided  only  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  broad  statesmanship,  he  should 
have  been  followed  and  supported  by  hi.s 
party.  There  should  have  been  a  Repub- 
lican majority  for  the  bill  in  the  Repub- 
lican House,  and  the  Republican  major- 
ity in  the  Senate  should  have  passed  it 
before  March  4.  Then  this  tiresome 
special  .session  would  have  been  avoided. 
But  the  number  of  Republicans  who 
have  voted  against  it,  in  the  Senate  as 
well  as  in  the  House,  exceeds  the  num- 
ber counted  on  the  other  side,  and  so  a 
majority  have  exprest  their  disapproval 
of  the  most  memorable  achievement  of 
the  President  whom  their  party  elected. 
This  is  a  political  blunder  that  deserves 
to  be  classed  with  the  Payne-Aldrich  re- 
vision. 


America's     Interest    in    the    Mo- 
rocco Question 

Since  the  European  pie^s,  especiall) 
nl  London  and  Paris,  coni.iiues  to  refei 
tu  the  United  Slates  as  deeply  concerned 
over  the  Morocco  situation  and  likely  to 
take  an  active  part  m  the  settlement  of 
the  difficulties,  it  is  well  to  consider  in 
how  far  our  interests  are  involved, 
riieoretically  the  United  States,  as  sig- 
natory to  the  Act  of  Algeciras,  has  as 
much  to  say  about  it  as  any  of  tin-  Pow- 
ers; practically  it  seems  to  u.s  that  there 
i^  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  U'nited 
Stales  should  interimsc  in  the  negotia- 
tions now  going  on.  In  lyoO,  when,  to 
adopt  the  amusing  phraseology  of  the 
Act,  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  oi  Morocco 
invited,  in  the  name  of  the  omnipotent 
(jod,  the  rulers  of  the  world  to  counsel 
together  and  advise  him  how  to  reform 
his  administration  while  maintaining  his 
sovereignty  and  independence,  the  integ- 
rity of  his  state  and  economic  liberty,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  one 
of  the  invited  advisers,  for  our  country 
had  taken  part  in  the  previous  confer- 
ence over  Moroccan  affairs  in  1880.  But 
in  signing  the  convention,  our  repre- 
sentatives, Henry  White  and  Samuel  R. 
Gummere,  appended  a  stipulation  similar 
to  that  used  at  The  Hague,  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  did  not  thereby 
depart  from  its  traditional  policy  of  non- 
interference in  European  affairs  and 
assumed  no  responsibility  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Our  representatives  were  instructed  at 
the  start  to  look  out  for  two  things :  that 
equal  commercial  privileges  were  insured 
to  all  nations  and  that  the  Jews  in  Mo- 
rocco received  proper  protection.  In 
the  Senate  the  question  was  brought  up 
by  Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  who  op- 
posed any  participation  in  the  confer- 
ence. Senator  Spooner,  in  defending 
the  Administration,  replied  that  the 
American  delegates  were  not  to  vote  on 
any  question,  but  merely  to  attend  in 
order  to  see  that  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  were  not  neglected.  It 
was  generally  assumed  at  the  time  that 
Senator  Spooner  made  this  statement  on 
authority  of  the  President,  but  this  ap- 
parently was  not  correct,  for  the  Amer- 
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ican  delegates,  or,  rather.  President 
Roosevelt  himself,  took  a  very  active  and 
on  the  whole  salutary  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. For  indeed  the  sixty-four  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  who  spent  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  in  the  hotel  of 
the  sleepy  old  Spanish  city  had  little  to 
do  except  to  make  formal  motions  and 
register  protests,  for  the  real  negotia- 
tions were  carried  on  directly  between 
the  capitals.  President  Roosevelt  ig- 
nored all  intermediary  ministers  and  ex- 
changed telegrams  directly  with  Kaiser 
W'ilhelm  at  critical  moments,  both  beftire 
and  during  the  conference,  tho,  as  to  the 
number,  dates  and  tenor  of  these  tele- 
grams there  was  much  discussion  in  the 
German  and  French  press  in  the  spring 
of  1907.  According  to  Andre  Tardieu, 
whose  large  volume  on  "La  Conference 
d'Algesiras"  is  the  best  authority  we  have. 
the  active  support  given  to  France  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  deter- 
mining fa^ctors  in  the  defeat  which  Ger- 
many sufifered  at  the  conference.  At 
times,  however,  his  assistance  was  em- 
barrassing to  France,  as  when  he  urged 
that  all  of  the  ports  should  be  policed  by 
a  mixed  French  and  Spanish  force,  on 
the  ground  that  a  division  of  the  ports 
between  different  Powers  would  tend 
toward  the  partition  of  Morocco.  This 
would  have  interfered  decidedly  with  the 
French  plans,  particularly  in  regard  to 
Casablanca,  which  has  since  become 
practically  a  French  port. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  M. 
Tardieu,  in  interpreting  the  motives  of 
President  Roosevelt,  exaggerated  his  an- 
tagonism to  Germany  and  the  apprehen- 
sion felt  by  our  Government  over  the 
German  imperialistic  policy.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  was  raised  in  the  United 
States  .Senate  at  the  time  whether  the 
acquisition  by  Germany  of  Casablanca 
or  some  other  Moroccan  port  would  not, 
in  view  of  German  colonization  in  [',ra- 
zil,  imperil  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The 
question  naturally  arises  again,  now  when 
Germany  holds  the  harbor  of  Agadir,  a 
better  port  than  Casal)lanca  and  still 
nearer  the  Brazilian  roast.  P»ut  to  ex- 
tend the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  other 
shore  of  the  Atlantic  would  be  going  too 
far.  and,  as  to  the  alleged  danger  to  the 
'»<-cnrity  of  the  Panama  Canal,  how  could 
we  object  to  Germany  at  Agadir  and  not 


lo  l'"rancc  at  Casablanca,  Spain  at  La- 
rachc  and  Great  Britain  at  Gibraltar  ? 
(Jur  commerce  with  Morocco  is  now  in- 
considerable— about  a  third  of  i  per  cent, 
of  the  total  imports — but  if  that  country 
is  "Europeanized"  by  whatever  nation  or 
nations,  it  will  doubtless  increase  our 
trade  so  long  as  we  can  have  a  fair 
chance  at  it,  The  French  occupa- 
tion of  Algeria  and  Tunis  has  been 
of  great  commercial  benefit  to  us. 
(  )ur  humanitarian  sympathies  are  in 
no  way  involved  in  the  fate  of 
Morocco,  as  they  were  in  the  par- 
tition of  Poland  and  the  oppression  v)f 
the  Armenians.  The  people  of  Alorocco 
will  never  be  any  more  divided  than  they 
are  now,  nor  be  under  a  government 
more  useless  and  unjust  than  the  present. 

There  is  only  one  factor  in  the  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  directly  con- 
cerned, and  that  is  Liberia.  As  a  colony 
of  American  negroes,  founded  by  Amer- 
icans under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  has  always  been  under  our  pro- 
tection and  we  cannot  consent  to  having 
it  made  a  pawn  in  the  diplomatic  game 
now  going  on.  It  is  repeatedly  referred 
to  in  the  current  discussions  as  having 
been  given  to  Germany  by  France,  or  to 
France  by  England,  or  otherwise  thrown 
in  as  boot  in  some  territorial  trade.  It 
has  been  elbowed  by  its  neighbors  on  all 
sides,  until  it  was  nearly  crushed  out  of 
existence,  and  its  troubles  are  not  yet 
over.  The  last  number  of  the  Liberian 
Register  is  full  of  complaints  of  French 
aggression.  The  boundary  commission 
of  1907,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
Liberian  Government,  fixed  the  boundary 
line  on  'the  right  bank  of  the  Cavalla 
River  until  the  sea,"  instead  of  mid-chan- 
nel, as  is  customary.  It  was  understood 
that  the  Liberians  were  to  have  the  servi- 
tude of  free  navigation  of  the  river,  but 
instead  the  h'rench  have  shut  out  their 
l)oats  so  they  have  no  access  by  water 
to  the  hinterland  of  their  own  country. 
But  now  that  the  United  States  has  re- 
cently reasserted  its  protectorate  over  Li- 
beria by  sending  a  commission  to  arrange 
its  difficulties  it  ought  to  be  imderstood 
by  the  European  Powers  that  they  must 
leave  it  out  of  consideration  in  their  dip- 
W)matic  deals. 

Apart  frrmi  this,  however,  we  have  as- 
sumed nf)  obligations  and  pos.sess  no  in 
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tcrcsts  lliat  involve  us  in  the  Morocco 
(jUfStioii.  I'residcnt  'I'aft  is  aicjrc  of  a 
"stay-at-home  body"  than  his  predeces 
sor,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  avoid 
participation  in  the  negotiations  as  far  as 
he  can.  His  efforts  for  peace  take  the 
forni  of  securing  neu  arbitration  treatii- 
lather  than  acting  as  arbitrator.  W'l- 
are  glad  that  in  the  crisis  of  1906  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  able  to  do  something 
toward  bringing  the  Kuropean  Powers  to 
an  acceptable  comproniise,  but  nt)tliing 
in  that  action  v)bligalis  us  to  renew  our 
active  interposition  at  the  i)resent  lime. 
Con.se(|uently  we  venture  to  (juestion  the 
very  positive  statement  of  the  Echo  dc 
Paris  that  the  United  States  has  notified 
( leimany  that  the  establishment  of  a  ( ler- 
man  naval  base  on  the  Moroccan  coast 
would  be  calculated  to  compromise 
American  interests  to  a  serious  extent  ; 
that  the  American  (iovernment  would 
regard  this  as  dangerous  to  the  security 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  a  direct  men- 
ace;  and  that  therefore  the  American 
Government  has  adopted  the  P)ritish 
point  of  view  and  is  prepared  to  support 
it  in  concert  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

J» 

Attorney-General  Wickersham 

as  a  Socialist 

It  was  a  long  step  towards  Socialism 
that  Attorney-General  Wickersham  took 
in  liis  address  to  the  Minnesota  State 
Bar  Association.  He  made  the  startling 
suggestion — he  did  not  absolutely  ap- 
prove it,  but  he  looked  favorably  ui)on 
it — that  the  time  might  be  near  when 
our  Government  will  fix  the  prices  of  all 
commodities  distributed  by  interstate 
commerce,  the  price  of  which  is  set  not 
by  competition  but  by  combinations  of 
capital  that  control  production.  He  said, 
and  he  said  truly,  that  the  era  of  com- 
petition is  passing,  or  past,  and  with  it 
must  go  the  political  economy  based  on 
competition,  and  why  not  the  legislation 
based  on  the  old  political  economy? 

The  number  of  products  of  manufac- 
ture which  are  now  made  under  trust 
control  has  come  to  be  enormous.  The 
escape  from  competition,  and  the  substi- 
tution for  it  of  co-operation,  is  a  phenom- 
enon of  the  last  few  years.  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  congressional  committee 


investigating-  the  Sugar  Trust  Mi.  JmIih 
I",  l^arsons,  who  was  counsel  for  the 
llavemeyers,  declared  that  it  was  in 
1887  that  he  organized  the  competing 
sugar  companies  into  the  Sugar  Refiners' 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
Competition.  it  was  the  beginning  of 
that  successful  phase  of  the  holding  trust, 
even  anterior  to  the  Standard  Oil  com- 
bination. So  new,  so  late  is  the  appear- 
ance of  practical  monopoly,  and  the  dis 
a|)pearance  t)f  competition. 

.And  combination  cannol  Ix  prevented 
l)\  any  legislation.  It  has  come  to  stay. 
It  is  a  necessity  of  advancing  civilization. 
Competition  is  industrial  war,  and  is 
wasteful  like  the  wars  of  nations.  Laws 
may  be  passed  forbidding  a  holding  com- 
pany, or  that  one  compan}'  shall  own  an- 
other, or  that  companies  shall  pool  their 
products  or  agree  on  prices,  or  parcel  out 
the  territory  they  control,  but  there  are 
other  ways  to  do  the  trick  and  always 
will  be,  the  easiest  being  the  ownership 
of  stock  in  two  or  more  companies  by  the 
same  persons  or  interests.  Economy  re- 
quires combination,  but  it  gives  power 
which  needs  to  be  held  under  restraint. 

There  always  was  sporadic  and  tem- 
porary local  monopoly,  but  now  we  have 
it  permanent  and  covering  the  country 
or  the  world.  Was  the  price  of  steel  fixt 
at  the  late  conference  of  American  and 
European  manufacturers  ?  They  say  no, 
but  they  admit  what  the  public  will  sus- 
pect to  be  the  same  thing.  In  the  old 
times  there  were  very  drastic  laws 
against  monopoly,  and  governments  set 
the  price  of  wheat  as  against  the  wheat- 
sharks.  We  have  been  taught  that  this 
was  bad  political  economy,  but  it  was 
necessary  for  the  saving  of  human  life 
endangered  by  starvation,  for  man  is 
more  than  money.  But  now  one  Attor- 
ney-General reminds  us  that  where  there 
is  no  competition  the  Government  may 
have  to  step  in  and  fix  prices  to  prevent 
robbery  of  the  people  by  those  who  hold 
the  full  supply  of  what  the  people  must 
have. 

We  say  that  the  proposition  ap- 
proaches socialism,  but  we  do  not  mean 
thereby  to  condemn  it.  The  Post  Office 
is  in  the  line  with  socialism,  an  immense 
business  carried  on  by  the  Government, 
and  others  forbidden  to  compete.  The 
public  school  is  socialistic,  and  so  are  the 
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public  highways  that  have  supplanted  the 
toll  ruads.  The  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  canals  and  railways  in  Europe  and 
Japan  is  a  step  toward  socialism.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  public  ownership 
of  railways  as  well  as  of  other  roads  by 
the  nation,  and  Mr.  Bryan  has  urged 
that  they  be  owned  by  the  States  tnru 
which  they  pass,  an  obvious  absurdity 
which  he  has  not  repeated  of  late  years. 
Postal  banks  are  socialistic  and  were  op- 
posed as  such  by  private  banks.  Equally 
what  we  all  want,  the  postal  telegraph 
and  the  postal  carriage  of  express  matter 
is  socialistic.  We  ned  not  fear  the  word, 
for  we  all  want  a  measure  of  it,  altho  we 
may  be  afraid  _  of  the  word,  which 
sounds  fearsome  to  many. 

What  Mr.  Wicker  sham  anticipates  is 
that  with  the  passing  of  competition  in 
the  manufacture  of  no  matter  how  many 
products,  the  Government  will  have  to 
control  by  a  commission  and  to  fix  the 
prices.  This  is  what  has  already  been 
done  with  the  railroads,  because  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  conii)etition  is  usually 
impossible.  The  Government,  thru  its 
commission,  approves  or  disapproves  or 
fixes  rates.  What  is  done  for  a  non- 
competing  railroad  may  be  done  also,  he 
suggests,  f(jr  sugar,  or  oil,  or  steel,  or 
tobacco,  or  wood  pulp,  or  beef.  Wh\ 
not  ? 

To  be  '^ure,  the  Government  does  not 
own  the  railroads,  and  still  wouM  not 
own  the  manufacturing  plants.  Hut 
what  is  ownership?  When  a  man,  or  a 
company,  loses  partial  control  of  what 
he  holds,  has  he  not  lost  ownership  in 
part?  Is  not  the  right  of  control  a  large 
part,  anrl  the  only  valuable  jjart,  in  the 
ownership  of  an  object?  When  the 
Government  takes  on  itself  the  right  to 
contrr^l  the  j^ricc  of  anything  sold.  '<uch 
as  a  railway  ticket  or  a  gallon  oi  oil,  then 
the  rjovernment  has  assumcfl  to  that  ex- 
tent the  rights  of  ownershij).  The  fixing 
of  price  is  a  right  of  ownership,  and 
when  our  Tiovernment  shall  assuuif  the 
right  to  fix  the  price  at  which  the  njanti 
fartnrer-  ^liall  sell  oil  or  ^teel,  it  will  be 
tantamount  to  its  becoming  part  owner : 
anrl  full  owrjcrship  would  be  socialisrn, 
an  end  toward  which  we  have  been  fast 
approaching  in  these  last  years ;  and  the 
lrn-.f-.  which  have  been  consfdid.'iting 
ownership  and  control  have  been  a  chief 


factor  in  the  steady  growth  ul  .■socialistic 
policy. 

Be  it  observed  that  w^hat  we  have  said 
above  has  no  relation  to  the  Socialist 
party  or  parties.    That  is  another  matter. 

je 

Molded  Lace 

Guou  news  comes  to  us  from  Lyon,  by 
the  way  of  Consular  Report  No.  165.  A 
machine  has  been  invented  for  manufac- 
turing net  and  lace,  the  liquid  material 
being  poured  on  one  side  of  a  roller  and 
the  fabric  being  reeled  off  on  the  other 
side.  One  factor)-  is  now  producing  a 
thousand  yards  a  day,  and  the  process 
seems  capable  of  indefinite  extension 
and  application  to  various  sorts  of 
woven,  knit  and  reticulated  goods.  The 
raw  material  is  cotton  waste  and  the  fin- 
ished fabric  is  a  good  substitute  for  silk. 
As  in  the  process  of  making  artificial 
silk  the  cellulose  is  dissolved  in  a  cupro- 
ammoniacal  solution,  l-ut  instead  of  be- 
ing forced  out  thru  minute  openings  to 
form  threads,  as  in  that  process,  the 
paste  is  allowed  to  How  upon  a  revolving 
cylinder  which  is  engraved  with  the  pat- 
tern of  the  desired  textile.  ;\  scraper 
removes  the  excess  and  the  turning  of 
the  cylinder  brings  the  paste  in  the  en- 
graved lines  down  into  a  bath  which 
solidifies  it. 

Tulle  or  net  is  now  what  is  chiefiy  be- 
ing turned  mil,  but  the  engraved  design 
may  l^e  as  elaborate  and  artistic  as  de- 
sired, and  various  materials  can  be  used. 
Since  the  threads  wherever  they  cross 
arc  united,  the  fabiM'c  is  nadu-allv  strong- 
er than  tin  ordinary.  It  is  all  of  a  i)iece 
and  not  ctinposed  of  parts.  In  short,  we 
seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  revcjlutiou  in 
textiles  that  is  the  same  as  that  taking 
j>lace  in  building  materials.  Our  con- 
crete structures,  however  great,  are  all 
f»nc  stone.  1"he\'  are  not  built  up  out  of 
blocks,  but  cast  as  a  whole.  The  reliefs 
and  statuary  which  we  are  beginning  to 
use  freely  on  our  buildings  are  not 
carved  by  the  chisel  of  wcjrkmen,  but  are 
niolrlfd  as  clay  by  the  artist's  own  h  ind. 
This  opens  a  new  field  ni  art,  monolithic 
-.latuary  of  nnliniited  size.  The  big  In 
diaii  wlii(h  I.orado  Taft  has  just  erected 
on  the  promontory  overlooking  Rock 
River.  Til.,  was  made  by  pourinp.  insteail 
of  chipping,  and  five  hundred  barrels  of 
cement  were  used  in  its  conicruction 
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Lacf  lias  aK\a)>  Uicii  llic  arislucral 
among  textiles.  It  lia^  maintained  its 
».\clusivene>s  Iutlu*rt«i  by  being  based 
upon  band  labor.  In  no  otbcr  way  could 
one  get  so  nuu-h  painful,  patient  toil  put 
intJ  such  a  bgbt  aiul  portable  form.  A 
filmy  thing  twined  about  a  neck  or  drop- 
ping from  a  wrist  represented  years  of 
work  by  poor  peasant  girls  or  pallid,  un- 
l)aid  nuns.  A  visit  to  a  lace  factory, 
even  to  the  public  rcujuis  where  the 
worn-out  women  were  not  to  be  seen,  is 
enough  to  make  one  resolve  never  again 
to  purchase  any  such  thing  mule  by 
hand.  Ihit  our  good  resolutions  do  not 
last  long  and  in  time  we  forget  the 
strained  eyes  and  bowed  backs,  or,  what 
is  worse,  value  our  bit  of  lace  all  the 
more  because  it  means  that  some  poor 
woman  has  put  her  life  and  health  into 
it,  netting  and  weaving,  |)urling  and 
knotting",  twining  and  twisting,  throwing 
and  drawing,  thread  by  thread,  day  after 
day,  until  her  eyes  can  no  longer  see  and 
her  fingers  have  become  stiffened. 

l)Ut  man  is  not  naturally  cruel,  lie 
does  not  really  enjoy  being  a  slave 
driver,  either  of  human  or  animal  slaves, 
altho  he  can  be  hardened  to  it  with 
shocking  ease  if  there  seems  no  other 
way  of  getting  what  he  wants.  So  he 
usually  welcomes  that  Great  Liberator. 
the  Machine.  One  reason  for  the  pojiu- 
larity  of  the  automobile  is  because  the 
pleasure  of  swift  motion  is  unalloyed  by 
the  sight  of  horses  being  whipped  to 
>>peed  and  jerked  about  by  the  jaws. 
Then,  as  we  pass  the  field  of  grain,  how 
our  hearts  rejoice  to  see  the  farmer 
riding  triumphant  on  his  scythe-armed 
chariot  over  the  land  where  his  father 
wielded  the  cradle  with  his  aching  arms. 
The  open  door  of  a  power  house  on  the 
street  always  attracts  a  group  of  passers- 
by.  and  no  wonder.  Tt  is  an  inspiring 
sight,  a  glimpse  into  a  Utopia,  a  vision 
of  ideal  labor  condition;  this  clean, 
spacious  room,  quiet  save  for  the  whirr- 
ing of  the  flywheel  or  the  purring  of  the 
dynamos ;  the  engineer  sitting  reading  a 
paper  and  getting  up  occasionally  to 
'ook  at  a  dial,  take  off  a  chart,  record  a 
reading,  use  an  oil  can  or  turn  a  stop- 
cock. This  is  what  has  replaced  the 
treadmill  and  the  galley  slave,  the  strain- 
ing and  tugging  of  htmdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  horses. 


I  he  Machine  is  not  only  the  Great 
Liberator,  it  is  the  Great  Leveler  also. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  forces  for 
democracy.  An  aristocracy  can  hardh' 
be  niaintained  except  by  distinctioii  in 
dress,  and  distinction  in  dress  can  onl> 
be  maintained  by  sumptuary  laws  or 
costliness.  Sumptuary  laws  are  uncon- 
stitutional ill  this  coinitry.  hence  the  ■ 
stress  laid  upon  costliness.  I'ut  machin 
ery  tends  to  bring  styles  and  fabrics 
within  the  reach  of  all.  The  shopgirl  is 
almost  as  well  dressed  on  the  street  as 
her  rich  customer.  The  man  who  buys 
read)-inade  clothing  is  only  a  few  weeks 
behind  the  vanguard  of  the  fashion. 
There  is  often  no  difference  perceptible 
to  the  ordinary  eye  between  cheap  and 
high-priced  clothing  once  the  price  tag  is 
off.  Jewels  as  a  portable  form  of  con- 
centrated costliness  have  been  in  favor 
from  the  earliest  ages,  but  now  they  are 
losing  their  factitious  value  thru  the  ad- 
\ance  of  invention.  Rubies  of  unprece- 
dented size,  not  imitation,  but  genuine 
rubies,  can  now  be  manufactured  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  And  now  we  may  hope 
that  lace  may  soon  be  within  the  reach 
of  all,  not  merely  lace  of  the  established 
forms,  but  new  and  more  varied  and  in- 
tricate and  beautiful  designs,  such  as  the- 
imagination  has  been  able  to  conceive, 
but  the  hand  cannot  execute. 

Jl 

The  Human  Element 

The  scientific  jotuMials  are  again  dis- 
cussing the  relative  importance  of  the 
material  and  the  human  clement  as  fac- 
tors in  the  causes  of  fatal  disasters,  .^c- 
cording  to  an  ofificial  statement  issued  by 
the  New  York  &  New  Haven  Railroad 
Company,  the  recent  accident  at  Rridge- 
])ort.  in  which  fourteen  persons  were 
killed  and  fifty  or  more  were  injm-ed. 
was  the  fault  of  a  negligent  engineer. 
At  the  point  where  the  accident  occurred 
express  trains  switch  over  from  an  in- 
side to  an  outside  track,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  up,  w  henever  stops  are  made, 
at  the  passenger  platforms  of  the 
Bridgeport  station.  Engineers  are  under 
orders  to  slow  down  at  this  crossover  to 
fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  derailed  train 
took  the  switch  at  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
running  by  danger  signals  as  well  as  ig-. 
noring  regulations. 
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The  engineer  was  found  aniung  the 
dead,  and  we  can  only  guess  what  ailed 
him.  He  may  have  been  merely  reck- 
less— some  engineers  are — or  the  strain 
of  a  heavy  day's  work  and  the  severe 
heat,  from  which  we  all  were  sufifering 
at  that  time,  may  have  unfitted  him  for 
his  duties.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
the  public  cannot  accept  the  easy-going 
shifting  of  responsibility,  to  which  rail- 
road companies  are  notoriously  prone 
under  these  circumstances,  and  we  con- 
gratulate our  valued  contemporary,  The 
Scieniiiic  American,  on  the  intelligent 
and  candid  discussion  in  which  it  points 
out  that  this  human  element  of  uncer- 
tainty can  and  ought  to  be  eliminated 
from  railway  operations. 

For  many  years  the  most  important 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  railway 
operations  so  far  a?  it  concerns  the  safe- 
ty of  the  traveling  public  has  consisted 
in  the  substitution  of  unerring  physical 
arrangements  and  mechanisms  for 
human  perception,  memory,  judgment 
and  fidelity.  No  human  being  can  possibly 
attain  to  that  inerrancy  of  action  which 
characterizes  inanimate  mechanism  when 
it  i>  properly  designed,  properly  made 
and  kej^t  in  repair,  .\utomatic  signals, 
automatic  shut-ofif>  and  brake-setting  de- 
vices, automatic  couplings,  and  so  f)n. 
daily  preclude  scores  of  accidents  of  all 
'legrees  of  seriousness  that  would  inev- 
itably happen  if  our  sole  dc])endence 
were  on  the  human  brain,  however  con- 
scientious the  will  anfl  intelligent  the 
mind  flwelling  within  it. 

The  cross-over  problem,  as  The  Scicn- 
lific  Avicrican  jK)ints  out.  is  perfectly 
simple  from  the  engineer's  standpoint. 
and  lias  already  been  solved  in  practice 
by  at  least  one  of  the  principal  rail- 
ro-'fls.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  a 
longer  distance  for  the  cross-over  track. 
«*»  that  the  angle  of  rleflection   from  the 

is  of  the  rads  on  which  the  train  has 
approached  shall  l>c  extremely  small.  It 
can  be  made  so  small  that  the  heaviest 
locomotives  can  safely  take  the  shunt  at 
any  speed-  sixty  miles  or  more  -at  tlu 
will  of  the  signal  man  or  the  engineer 
Regulations  and  the  jiliysical  or  mcnt  il 

iidition  of  the  engine  rjriver  then  cease 
10  be  important.  -.'.  far  as  this  orcasion 
is  roncerncd. 

There    are    other    problems    of     ihc 


operation  of  railways,  steamships,  mills 
and  factories,  which,  in  like  manner,  will 
ultimately  find  their  perfect  solution  only 
in  correct  construction  and  adequate 
mechanism.  The  human  element  can  be 
reduced  to  smaller  and  smaller  propor- 
tions. It  cannot,  however,  be  entirely 
eliminated,  and  operating  companies 
must  therefore  be  held  to  responsibility, 
not  only  for  substituting  good  engineer- 
ing for  fallible  human  instruments, 
wherever  that  is  possible,  but  also  for 
minimizmg  to  the  utmost  the  conditions 
which  make  the  human  instrument  now 
and  then  momentarily  lose  self-control 
or  commit  fatal  mistakes. 

Something  has  already  been  done  by 
State  legislation  here  and  there  to  pro- 
hibit that  unpardonable  overworking  of 
men  under  intense  strains  which  is  al- 
ways a  factor  of  extreme  danger.  .Such 
]  rohibitions  should  be  made  far  more 
drastic  and  comprehensive.  The  ways 
.-:nd  means  to  prevent  heartrending  dis- 
asters are  perfectly  well  known  to  scien- 
tific men — to  engineers,  physiologists 
and  psychologists.  We  fail  to  employ 
them  because  we  are  far  too  easy-going 
in  our  attitude  toward  that  insatiable 
cupidity  which  places  the  dollar  above 
human  life.  f)articularly  when  il  i-^  soiuc 
iillicr  f('ll<iw\  life  that  i<  at  stake. 


11.  11.  Asiiuith,  No. 
500  Peers  Wanted  10  Downing  St.,  Lon- 
don. I^'ngland,  is  im- 
derstfjod  to  be  in  the  market  bidding  for 
material  suitable  for  making  peers,  de- 
livered in  lots  of  50  rir  100  as  needed. 
I  fere  is  an  e.Nceptional  oi)j)ortunity  for 
.\merican  capitalists  and  we  are  sur- 
prised that  attention  has  not  been  called 
tf)  it  in  the  Daily  Coiisnlar  and  Trade 
Reports.  Hitherto  their  only  chance  to 
obtain  an  entree  into  tlu-  British  aristoc- 
racy has  l)ecn  thru  their  (laughters  and 
Ihc  customs  of  l-'ngland  unfortunately 
differ  from  those  of  China  in  thai  en- 
noblement does  not  confer  nobility  upon 
the  ancestors  of  the  favored  individual. 
Altho  it  is  doubtless  gratifying  (o  sec 
coronet.s  ujion  the  heads  of  one's  daiigh 
ter  and  granrlchild,  it  cannot  be  the  same 
as  feeling  it  upon  one's  own  head.  It  is 
besifles  decidedly  annoying  to  a  self- 
made  man  to  have  to  take  a  back  seat  at 
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a  haiujiKt  111'  tn  he  cxcliuletl  from  a  c<iro- 
nalioii  while  the  lord  Ik-  has  bought  for 
a  son-in-law  goes  in  free.  A  contribu- 
tion to  the  barrel  of  the  Liberal  party 
of  half  the  amount  usually  required  by 
a  foreign  nobleman  l)ef<ire  he  will  con- 
sent to  marry  an  American  girl,  might 
now  obtain  the  coveted  title  and  the  other 
half  could  be  invested  in  a  country  estate 
with  ancestral  tombs,  armorial  bearings, 
hunting  privileges,  and  other  necessary 
appurtenances.  The  niininuim  am<iunt 
paid  in  to  the  part\  funds  by  a  new  peer 
is  $25,000,  and  Americans  woidd  of 
course  pa\  more,  as  they  do  for  every- 
thing in  London.  15y  taking  Americans 
to  fill  up  the  House  n\  Lords  Premier  As- 
t|uith  would  avoid  local  jealousies  and 
the  depletion  of  the  House  of  C"ommons. 
H»'  would  also  strengthen  the  amicable 
relations  now  existing  between  this  coun- 
try and  England,  for  we  on  this  side  of 
the  water  would  be  much  pleased  to  be 
relieved  of  those  of  our  citizens  who 
aspire  to  coronets. 

Westward  the  star  of 
empire  takes  its  way, 
following  along  the  39th 
parallel  of  latitude  with  only  slight 
deviations  to  the  north  and  south.  In 
the  last  ten  years  it  has  moved  almost 
straight  west  and  more  than  twice  as 
fast  as  in  the  previous  decade.  In  1900 
it  was  6  miles  southeast  of  Columbus, 
Ind.  Its  new  position,  as  located  by  the 
census  of  1910.  is  less  than  a  mile  north 
oi  this  point  and  31  miles  west  of  it,  be- 
ing now  454  miles  south  of  I'nionville, 
Monroe  County.  Ind.,  or,  to  put  it  in 
more  geographical  language,  latitude  39 
degrees  10  minutes  and  12  seconds  north 
and  longitude  86  degrees  23  minutes  and 
24  seconds  west.     The  center  of  popula- 


The  Center  of 
Population 


ti<in  is  far  from  being  the  most  pi>pu~ 
lated  center.  In  fact,  when  the  party  of 
surveyors  went  to  drive  a  stake  at  the 
exact  point,  they  found  it  in  a  gully  of 
a  thick  wood  near  Salt  Creek,  reached  by 
no  road,  and  a  rattlesnake  was  the  only 
inhabitant  interested  in  their  proceed- 
ings. W  hat  is  meaiil  In  the  center  of 
population  may  be  made  clear  by  a  crude 
illustration.  If  we  cut  a  map  <'f  the 
I'liited  States  (  ut  of  a  broad  board  we 
will  find  that  it  can  l»e  balanced  on  a 
point  in  Kansas,  the  geograi)hical  center, 
r.ut  if  we  make  the  board  thin  enough, 
and  stick  into  it  93,402,151  pins  in  the 
proper  places,  one  for  every  man,  wom- 
an and  child,  we  will  find  that  it  bilances 
on  the  pivot  of  the  center  of  population. 
(  )r  in  other  words,  the  center  of  popula- 
tion is  where  the  capital  should  be  if  we 
were  anxious  to  keep  down  the  mileage 
fees  of  the  members  of  Congress  to  the 
lowest  possible  figure.  Obviously  a  man 
in  California  teeters  down  the  board 
more  than  a  man  in  Illinois.  One  reason 
why  the  center  of  population  has  taken 
such  a  long  jump  this  time  is  because  oi 
the  ranid  growth  of  the  Pacific  States. 
The  mean  center,  represented  for  former 
years  on  the  accompanying  map  by  tri- 
angles instead  of  stars,  is  a  different 
l^oint.  moving  more  slowly  westward. 
Just  as  many  people  are  to  the  north  ot 
this  mean  center  as  there  are  to  the  south 
of  it,  and  just  as  many  to  the  east  as  to 
the  west,  regardless  of  their  distance 
awav  from  this  point. 


The  Injury  of 
Hot  Weather 


A  hot  wave  means  some- 
thing serious  enough  to 
those   who    live  in   large 


cities.     So  far  the  mass  of  the  people  are     J 
helpless   victims,   and   if   life   is   not   lost, 
still   life   is  hardlv   worth   enduring.       It 
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(Iocs  not  follow  b_\  any  means  thai  '^Q- 
ing  to  the  couniry  relieves  one  from  the 
torrid  temperature.  From  some  of  the 
orchards  in  Western  New  York  apples 
were  gathered  that  had  been  literally 
baked  on  the  trees.  Thousands  of  bush- 
els of  fruit  were  loosened  on  the  stem 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  The  oat  crop 
and  the  corn  crop  over  a  dozen  States 
have  been  so  badly  damaged  that  all  esti- 
mates of  the  year's  production  have  to  be 
reviewed.  The  farmer  and  his  cro^^s 
scarcely  escape  the  destruction  of  zero 
weather  before  thc\  are  plunged  into 
these  scalding  periods,  which  are  even 
more  unaccountable  and  the  effect  of 
which  is  less  preventable.  The  prices  of 
food  stuffs  move  up  accordingly ;  and  the 
problem  is  a  plain  one :  Are  we,  with  all 
our  inventions  and  discoveries,  to  remain 
the  victims  of  climate?  Undoubtedly  a 
great  deal  more  can  be  done  than  has 
been  undertaken  as  yet  to  modify  climatic 
conditions,  by  a  judicious  preservation  of 
shade  trees  and  the  use  of  large  electric 
fans  in  orchards,  run  by  brooks.  A  mu- 
nicipal cooling  system  is  a  simpler  affair, 
and  is  pronounced  by  experts  not  only 
possible  but  economical.  At  least  half 
a  million  dollars  is  knocked  out  of  the 
efficiency  of  Xevv  York  City  whenever 
the  thermometer  climbs  over  90  degrees. 
This  would  make  the  loss  from  heat  for 
a  single  month  at  least  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  this  would  more  than 
pay  for  a  system  that  would  supply  cool 
air  thruout  the  city.  These  problems  are 
in  the  incubating  state,  but  are  sure  to  be 
solved. 

Within  the  last  ten 
Cultivated  Rubber     years  a  new  plant  of 

the  highest  value  to 
modern  civilization  has  been  captured 
from  the  jungle  and  domesticated.  The 
credit  of  it  and,  by  unusual  luck,  the 
profit  of  it  also,  goes  to  Great  Britain. 
While  the  Brazilians  were  bleeding  rub- 
ber trees  to  death,  the  Governments  of 
British  Malaya  and  Ceylon  were  plant- 
ing them.  Now,  killing  a  rubber  tree  to 
get  its  latex  is  as  foolish  as  killing  a 
cow  to  get  its  milk.  The  rubber  gath- 
erers had  to  go  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  forcst<i  of  Para  in  search  of  now 
trers,  and  at  the  same  time  the  demand 
for  rubber  was  increasing  rapidly,  chiefly 


owing  to  its  use  lor  carriage  and  auto- 
mobile tires,  which  now  uses  up  Iialf  the 
world's  product.  But  the  botanists  ol 
Kew  Garden  in  London  had  lor  many 
years  been  working  in  co-operation  with 
the  colonial  botanists  in  the  effort  to 
acclimate  the  Hcvea  brasiliensis,  and 
they  succeeded  in  demonstrating  its 
practicability  in  time  to  keep  the  price 
of  rubber  from  soaring  quite  out  of 
sight.  As  soon  as  it  was  shown  that  a 
product  then  selling  at  twelve  shillings  a 
jjound  could  lie  raised  l'i>r  'Mie,  the  Ma- 
layan planters  rmjted  up  their  coffee 
trees  to  put  in  nihl)er.  (  Ulier  tropical 
colonists  with  more  or  les.-.  promptness 
followed  their  example.  I'o  be  sure, 
there  are  now  more  rubber  plantations 
on  paper  than  there  are  on  land,  but 
already  the  cultivated  product  amounts 
to  more  than  the  wild.  There  are  now 
about  120,000,000  rubber  trees  on  the 
plantations,  practically  all  grown  within 
the  twentieth  century.  The  value  of  the 
rubber  raised  in  the  Malay  Straits  and 
Straits  Settlements  now  amounts  to  over 
$30,000,000  a  year.  Next  comes  Ceylon, 
with  an  annual  production  nearly  half 
as  great.  There  is  plenty  of  land  capa- 
ble of  raising  Para  rubber  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  in  Panama,  while  within  the 
borders  of  the  Unite  States  proper  the 
Guayule  plant  can  be  cultivated.  This  is 
a  hairy  shrub  growing  upon  the  arid 
Ijlateaus  of  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
-Arizona,  as  well  as  Northern  Mexico, 
and  yielding  a  form  of  rubber  useful  for 
many  commercial  jjurposes.  lUit  here 
the  same  wasteful  policy  has  been  pur- 
sued as  in  Brazil.  The  plants  have  been 
pulled  up  instead  of  being  cut,  conse- 
f|uently  it  is  already  extinct  in  some 
places. 

jt 

Presbyterian  Union      ^^  '''  ^\''^ ^  ^^  ^^^''^ 

in  Scotland  ?l"^f  '!"  ^T^^'^'^"^  *^^ 

united    Church   and 

the  Free  Church  joined  in  forming  the 
United  Free  Church  ;  and  so  soon  there 
is  a  hopeful  plan  to  unite  this  strong  and 
enthusiastic  body  with  the  Established 
Church  of  .Scotland.  That  would  seem 
impossible  unless  the  Kirk  should  give 
up  its  privilege  of  establishment.  Com- 
mittees of  the  two  churches  are  at  work 
on  the  plan  of  iniion,  which  provides  for 
a   "declaration   of  sjjiritiial    freedom   eni 
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hmluil  ill  the  cuii>litiiliuu  ol  the  reunited 
(  hiiich,  III  sikIi  coni[)reheiisive  terms  as 
would  iiickide  all  matters  spiritual,"  thus 
"free  from  all  external  authority  other 
than  that  authority  in  all  matters  secular 
from  which  no  institutions  or  individuals 
could  exempt  themselves."  It  is  pro 
posed  that  I'arliament  should  acknowl 
tA^^  such  new  constitution.  In  such  a 
union  care  would  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  historical  continuity  of  the  Church 
from  its  ancient  organization  ;  and  the 
union  would  make  it  the  actual  as  well 
as  nominal  C  hurch  ot  Scotland,  responsi- 
ble for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people.  Of  course,  there  would  be  left 
some  Anglicans,  Baptists,  Wesleyans  and 
L'ongregationalists,  but  the  overwlieim- 
mg  majority  would  belong  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  the  religious  condition 
would  approach  the  ideal. 

Mayor  Harrison's  new  appointments 
to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  and 
Library  Board  are  as  follows:  David  M. 
Pfaelzer,  representing  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  the  South  Side;  Harry .  A. 
Lipsy,  representing  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  the  West  Side;  John  C.  Harding, 
representing  the  English ;  Mrs.  John 
MacMahon.  representing  the  Irish; 
Charles  O.  Sethness,  representing  the 
•X'orwegians ;  James  B.  Dibelka,  repre- 
^■enting  the  Bohemians ;  Henrv  W.  Hutt- 
man.  representing  the  Germans ;  Max 
Henius,  representing  the  Danes,  and 
Phillip  M.  Ksycki,  representing  the 
Poles.  In  announcing  the  appointments 
the  Mayor  declares  that  he  has  satisfied 
all  of  the  many  races  that  make  up  Chi- 
cago's population.  It  seems  to  us  that 
he  has  forgotten  one,  but  this  is  quite 
natural  for  the  Americans  constitute 
such  a  small  and  uninfluential  component 
of  the  population  that  they  are  hardly 
entitled  a  representative  among  the  new 
members  of  these  Boards. 

The  Rome  correspondent  of  The 
Western  Watchman  reports  a  full  inter- 
view with  Abbot  Gasquet,  head  of  the 
Papal  Biblical  Commission  revising  the 
text  of  the  Vulgate.  W'e  observe  this 
important  statement  attributed  to  ./\bbot 
Gasquet : 

"Given  the  same  proportion  of  work  whicli 
the  Commission  has  accomplished  in  the  past 
continues  to   be   maintained   in   time   to  come, 


llic  t;isU  sh;ill  lie  rmislicd  in  ahoiil  live  years 
When  lliis  is  done  it  may  he  tlie  lot  of  an 
Dlher  ciMnmisMon  to  lest  tlic  accnracy  of  .St 
leroine  hini>i'lf." 

That  last  intimation  is  impurtant  and  un 
expected.  It  implies  that  Jerome's  Vul- 
gate, which  the  Roman  CJhurch  has  de- 
pended upcjii,  may  be  corrected  on  the 
Ijasis  of  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
thus  reducing  the  Latin  from  its  position 
of  authoritv. 

In  a  postal  card  primary  conducted  by 
The  World's  ll'ork  1,505  replies  were 
received  from  the  readers  of  that  maga- 
zine, representing  all  the  .States  in  pro- 
portion to  their  representation  in  the 
electoral  college.  The  number  of  votes 
received  for  the  leading  candidates  for 
|)residential  nomination  next  year  was  as 
follows:  Wilson,  519;  Taft,  402;  Roose- 
velt, 274;  Harmon,  96;  La  FoUette,  91  ; 
Clark,  45;  Bryan,  34.  The  most  striking 
featmx'  of  the  canvass  was  that  145  of 
the  votes  cast  for  Governor  Wilson  canv' 
from  former  Republicans. 

Jit 

When  the  Rev.  Anna  Shaw  was  in 
Stockholm  at  the  International  Suffrage 
Convention  the  Norwegian  Government 
refused  to  allow  her  to  occupy  the  pul- 
l)it.  In  Norway  women  are  allowed  to 
vote  but  not  to  preach.  In  most  of  the 
American  States  women  are  allowed  to 
preach  but  not  to  vote.  The  inconsist- 
ency is  perhaps  only  apparent,  however, 
as  the  men  in  each  country  reserve  to 
themselves  what  they  consider  most 
worth  doing. 

The  Chicago  City  Council  is  unde- 
cided whether  to  require  all  the  milk 
sold  in  the  city  to  be  pasteurized  or  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  pasteurized  milk 
altogether.  Since  this  is  a  case  where 
doctors  disagree  why  not  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  let  the  people  have 
a  choice  in  the  matter  so  long  as  they 
know  what  they  are  buying.  Such  op- 
portunities are  getting  rare  nowadavs. 

S 

The  French  papers  nowadays  are  loud 
in  their  complaint  that  the  extortionate 
demands  of  the  labor  unions  are  raising 
the  cost  of  living  to  an  unendurable 
bight.  The  latest  outrage  of  this  kind 
reported  is  that  the  barbers  of  Paris  have 
raised  the  price  of  a  hair  cut  to  8  cents. 


^^M 

Insurance 
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Protection  Against  Fire 

A  RECENT  report  of  a  United  States 
consul  indicates  that  our  cities  are  far 
behind  Europe  in  protection  against  fire. 
During  1907  the  loss  by  fire  in  the 
United  States  was  $215,084,709,  a  per 
capita  loss  of  $2.54.  The  expense  of 
fire  protection  was  $241,401,442,  which 
may  be  itemized  as  follows:  Excess  of 
premiums  over  insurance  paid  by  com- 
panies, $145,604,362;  annual  expense  of 
waterworks  chargeable  to  fire  service, 
$28,856,235 ;  annual  expense  of  fire  de- 
partments, $48,940,845 ;  annual  expense 
of  private  fire  protection,  $18,000,000. 
This  annual  outlay  for  fire  protection 
amounts  to  $2.82  per  capita,  the  total 
loss  and  outlay  for  the  year  being  $5.36 
per  capita. 

A  table  has  been  prepared  from  Gov- 
ernment statistics  showing  the  per  capita 
fire  loss  in  1907  in  American  and  Euro- 
pean cities,  classified  according  to  popu- 
lation. The  figures  show  a  notably 
greater  fire  loss  in  this  country : 

Population.  U.  S.         Europe. 

Over  300,000  $2.24  $0.65 

100,000  to  300,000 2.14  0.37 

50,000  to  100,000 2.47  1.67 

30,000  to  50,000 3.28  0.72 

10,000  to  30,000 2.37  081 

Under   10,000  3.47  .... 

The  average  annual  losses  of  six  na- 
tions in  Europe,  per  capita,  were  com- 
piled from  records  of  varying  years  and 
the  years  grouped  with  this  result :  Aus- 
tria, $p.29;  Denmark,  $0.26;  France, 
$0.30;  Germany,  $0.49;  Italy,  $0.12; 
Switzerland,  $0.30. 

The  aggregate  loss  from  fires  in  Paris 
in  1908  was  $1,390,413.  The  cost  of  the 
fire  department,  consisting  of  1,803  ^'^' 
cers  and  men,  was  about  $0.24  per  capita. 
The  salaries  of  the  force  amounted  to 
%40j,^fxi.  The  average  cost  per  capita 
in  fierlin  for  the  maintenance  of  the  de- 
partment was  $0.30,  the  actual  cost  of 
the  department  in  1910  being  $609,814. 

These  figures  are  illuminating  and  arc 
-veil  worth  the  careful  study  of  our  city 
governments.  When  our  people  and 
legislators  awakr  to  the  fart  that  it  is 
f>ossibIe  to  reduce  our  enormous  fire 
.va*te   by    prr,^irr    f^rerautions.    we    niay 


hope  for  a  better  showing  in  comparing 
our  annual  fire  loss  with  that  of  Euro- 
pean countries. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Pos- 
tal Life  Insurance  Company,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  Health  Bureau,  estab- 
lished by  the  Provident  Savings  Life, 
will  be  continued.  This  provides,  aniouo 
other  features,  for  a  free  medical  exam- 
ination of  policyholders. once  a  year.  The 
bulletin  speaks  of  the  evil  effects  of  al- 
cohol, the  dangers  of  pneumonia,  and 
then  devotes  a  large  amount  of  space  to 
the  importance  of  the  proper  care  of  the 
eyes.  Ill-health,  ascribed  to  other  causes, 
is  often  due  to  improper  glasses  or  other 
forms  of  eye  strain.  An  examination  by 
a  competent  physician  will  avoid  manv 
nervous  disorders. 

Governor  McGoverx,  of  W'isconsui, 
has  signed  a  bill  authorizing  that  State 
to  engage  in  the  annuity  and  life  insur- 
ance business  after  next  year.  The  busi 
ness  is  to  be  carried  on  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  State  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner, and  is  to  be  conducted  on  the 
same  lines  as  a  mutual  insurance  corpo- 
ration, but  at  a  minimum  expense  of  not 
to  exceed  $2  per  $1,000  insurance.  Pre- 
miuins  are  to  be  calculated  according  to 
the  American  mortality  table.  Annuities 
are  to  range  from  $100  to  $300,  and  life 
insurance  policies  from  $500  to  $3,000. 

.< 

Thk  fire  insurance  companies  have  no 
love  for  fireworks.  Now  in  addition  to 
the  discouraging  city  ordinances  in  New 
York,  the  fireworks  companies  have 
greatly  injured  their  own  cause  by 
wholesale  frauds  in  arranging  Fourth  of 
July  dis[)lays.  In  some  cases  the  city 
was  charged  ten  times  more  than  the 
regular  price. 

At  a  si)ccial  meeting  of  (he  .Aetna  In- 
surance Company  of  Ifartforrl  the  legis- 
lative amendment  to  its  charter,  permit- 
ting the  increase  of  its  capital  from 
$5,ooo,fjoo  to  $ro,ooo.or)o,  was  acrcplcd 
The  increase  will  prrtbably  nr»t  be  niad( 
for  the  present. 


Financial 


Tile  Year's  Foreign  Trade 

l.N  the  last  fiscal  yeai  um  exports 
made  a  new  high  record,  risinj^  to 
$2,048,691,392,  and  exceeding  those  of 
i()07,  the  previous  record  year,  by  nearly 
.'^ I ^8,< )C)0,ooc).  The  gain  over  the  exports 
of  1910.  amounting  to  $303,700,0(K),  or 
17.3  per  cell!  .  was  the  largest  increase 
ever  shown.  Imports  were  less  by  about 
$2i).cxJO,c)(X),  iir  i.S  per  cent.,  than  those 
of  1910.  The  >nm  of  lx)th  the  incoming 
and  outgoing  trade,  $\,^J(*,('>/(>,Oiy^K  e\ 
ceeded  that  of  1910  b)'  $275,000,000,  and 
that  of  the  highest  preceding  year,  1907. 
by  $2(') 1, 000.000.  The  excess  of  exports 
over  imports,  $520,706,304,  was  greater 
than  that  of  1910  by  $332,000,000,  and 
had  been  surpassed  only  in  1908.  kjoi, 
1900,  1899  and  i8()8.  I'igures  for  the 
last  sixteen  years  are  given  below  : 

Excess 
\\ai.  Exports.  Ini|iorts.  of  exports. 

191 1  $2,048,691,392  $1,527,985,088  $520,706,304 

1910  1,744,984,720  1,556,943,430  188,037,290 

1909  1,663,011,104  1,311,920,224  351,090,880 

1908  1,860,773,346  1,194,341,792  666,431,551 

1907  1,880,851,078  1,434,421,425  446,429,653 

1906  1,743,864,500  1.226,562,446  517.308,05  t 

1905  1.518,561,66^1  1,117,513,071  401,048,595 

.  1904  1.400,827,271  991,087,371  469,739,900 

1903  1,420,141,679  1,025,719,237  394,422,422 

1902  1,381.719,401  903,320,948  478.398,453 

1 901  1,487,764,991  823,172,165  664.592,826 

1900  1.394,483,982  849.941,184  544,541,898 

1899  1.227.023.302  697,148,489  529,874,813 

1898  1,231,482,330  616,049.654  615,432,676 

1897  1,056,993,356  764.730,412  296,263,144 

1896  882,606,938  779,724.674  102.882,264 

It  is  noticeable  that  there  was  an  ex- 
cess of  gold  imports  amounting  to  $51.- 
000,000,  against  excesses  of  exports  in 
the  two  preceding  years,  $75,000,000  i-i 
1910,  and  $47,000,000  in  1909.  Exports 
of  breadstufYs  have  declined  steadily, 
falling  from  $205,000,000  in  1908  to 
$111,000,000  last  year.  In  the  same 
period  meats  and  dairy  products  have 
been  reduced  from  $170,000,000  to 
$125,000,000.  The  gain  has  been  due 
mainly  to  cotton  and  manufactures. 
Cotton  exports  last  year  rose  to  $584,- 
000,000,  the  highest  value  ever  known, 
exceeding  that  of  the  previous  record 
vear.  1907.  by  $103,000,000.  The  quan- 
tity exported  in  that  year,  however,  was 


greater  by  10  per  cent.  But  the  average 
price  was  only  about  10/2  cents  a  pound, 
against  14I-4  in  1911.  Free  imports  last 
\ear,  $778,000,000,  were  a  larger  share, 
50.92  per  cent.,  of  the  total  than  had 
l)een  shown  before  in  sixteen  years, 
dutiable  imports,  nearl\  $750,000,000. 
were  less  by  $5i,ooo,o(j()  than  in  1910. 
jjut  more  than  in  any  other  preceding; 
year,   \i)oy  excepted. 

~> 

Canada's  Ciops 

Manitou-v's  Minister  of  Public  Works 
says  the  Province  needs  20,000  harvest 
workers,  as  the  crops  beat  all  records. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  harvesters 
thruout  the  tin^ee  I'Vovinces  of  IManitoba, 
Alberta  and  .Saskatchewan,  and  the  rail 
road  companies  are  advertising  for  50.- 
000.  In  these  L'rovinces  the  wheat  area 
has  been  increased  this  year  by  1,200,000 
acres,  or  about  14  per  cent.,  and  from 
the  time  of  seeding  the  weather  has  been 
almost  continuously  favorable.  Further 
east  an  exceptionally  heavy  crop  of  ha\- 
is  being  harvested.  In  our  own  countr\ 
the  hay  crop  is  only  two-thirds  of  the 
normal  quantity.  Hay  imported  from 
Canada  was  sold  in  Chicago  last  week. 
The  duties  paid  would  not  have  been  re- 
quired if  the  reciprocity  agreement  had 
been  in  force. 

....The  National  Monetary  Commis- 
sion will  present  its  report  to  Congress 
on  December  4.  and  will  then  cease  to 
exist. 

.  .  .  .The  Transvaal's  output  of  gold  in 
June,  £2,907,414,  was  but  little  below 
that  of  May,  £2,913,734.  which  was  the 
largest  yet  reported. 

....  Several  rubber  factories  in  New 
England,  employing  about  4,500  persons, 
were  closed  last  week  for  a  month,  ow- 
ing to  lack  of  orders. 

.  .  .  .The  city  of  Winnipeg  has  decided 
to  buy,  for  $15,000,000,  the  entire  prop- 
erty of  the  Winnipeg  Electric  Railway 
Compan\-.  which  includes  a  railway 
(with  foiu'teen  years  of  franchise  re- 
maining'), a  power  plant  and  gas  and 
electric  light  works. 
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President  Taft 
and  Alaska 


W'c     discuss     editorially 
the     attacks     upon     the 


President  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  Controller  Bay  shore 
front.  On  Wednesday  of  last  week  Mr. 
Taft  sent  to  the  Senate  a  special  mes- 
sage replying  to  the  Poindexter  resolu- 
tion of  June  2/,  which  called  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  elimination  of  this 
Alaskan  water  front  from  the  Qiuguch 
National  Forest.  Tn  tran-^mitting  the 
informatif>n  called  for.  and  further  data, 
the  President  turned  the  tables  on  his 
enemies,  and  unhesitatingly  branded  as 
"a  wicked  fabrication"  the  notorious 
"Dick  to  Dick"  postscript  to  a  letter 
which  was  addresserl,  it  was  said,  by 
Richard  S.  Ryan,  representing  the  Con- 
troller Hay  Railway  and  Xavigation 
Company,  to  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Mr.  I'.allingcr.  The  President 
said,  in  the  course  of  his  message: 

"f  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the  concern  of 
reasonable  anrl  iiatriotic  men  that  the  valu- 
able resources  of  .Maska  should  not  be  turned 
over  to  be  exploited  for  the  profit  of  greedy, 
absorbing,  monopolistic  corporations  or  syn- 
dicates.  .   .   . 

"C)n  the  other  hand,  the  acrimony  of  si)irit 
and  the  intense  mali -e  that  have  leen  engen- 
dered in  rcsoect  of  the  administration  of  the 
government  in  Alaska  and  in  the  considera- 
tion of  measures  proposed  for  her  relief,  and 
the  wanton  recklessness  and  eagerness  with 
which  attemfjts  have  been  Miade  to  besmirch 
the  characters  of  hieh  fifficials  having  to  do 
with  the  Alaska  go\ernment,  and  even  nf  \ht- 
vjns  not  in  public  life,  present  a  condition  that 
calU  for  condemnation  and  requires  that  the 
public  be  warned  of  the  demoralization  (hat 
has  t)een  i»roduced  bv  the  livsferi'al  siisnicirjns 
of  gf)od  pef<i»le  and  th'-  iins'  riiiiribius  and  cor- 
rupt mi»represenfafion<(  of  the   wicked." 


The  Reciprocity 
Hill  Signed 


i  anadi.yii  lo  iprocily 
wa-  <  ii'-<iired.  i,ri  far  as 
the  \  'niter!  Slates  C',i,\- 


(•rnmf-nt'H    f>art    in    the    contract    goes, 


when  President  Taft  signed  the  bill  ap- 
proving the   agreement,   on   Wednesday 
of   last   week.      The    free   admission    of 
pulp  wood  and  print  paper  made   from 
timber  cut  on  Canadian  lands  in  private 
ownership  is  provided  for,  and  this  part 
of   the   bill,   recjuiring   no   action   by    the 
Canadian    Parliament,   goes   into    imme- 
diate   etfect.       The    President    received 
congratulations    from   many   individuals, 
James  J.  Hill's  message  being,  in  part,  as 
follows:    "Canadian    reciprocity 
will    greatly    benefit    the    whole    country 
without  injury  to  any  part."     The  scene 
now  shifts  to  Ottawa.     The  Government 
liad  a  majority  of  4C)  in  a  house  of  221 
members,  but   Parliament    was   dissolved 
on  July  29.     The  CovernnKut  e.\i)ccts  to 
return  with  an  increased  majoril}',  altlio 
some   seats    in    the    hrcnch    Province   of 
Quebec   are   likely   to   be   lost,   owing  to 
.Vationalist    opposition.       .Manufacturers 
also  will  supi)ort  the  Conservative  (  )ppo- 
sition.  and  it  has  even  been  reported  that 
the  lobbyists  wiio  were  active  in  Wash- 
ington    diuMug    the     reci])rocity     coiilcst 
there  will  remove  to  the   Dominion  ca])- 
ital.      i'he  C)pposition  is  making  as  intu-li 
as  possible  out  of  the  slogan  ".Xmerican 
dollars,"    just    as    the    iiritisli    Conserva- 
tives   did    in    their    late    eleelinn.       It     is 
charged   that   the    Liberal   candidates  are 
to  receive  contributions    from   American 
capitalists,   es|)ecially    the    railway    inter- 
ests, and  there  are  several  minor  .Admin- 
istration scanrjals  out  of  which  an  effort 
at    capital    inakin',4    is    cvidi-nt.       I'arlia- 
mentary  iiominalions  will   be  made   Sep 
letnbcr    14.  and   llic  clci!  ions    will    follow 
a  week  later. 

<  )\\  iii^  lo  llic  new  inlet- 
Trust  Cases      I'felalioii    of    (lie    Slictinati 

act  in  tlic  Slandard  (  )il 
and  Tobacco  'i'nist  decisifjns,  a  decision 
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iif  tlic  t  iiciiii  C  (iiut  t>l  Apjifals,  award 
iii^  ^25.310  (lama^t's  to  II.  A.  Tlioniscn, 
was  set  aside  last  week.  Judge  Noyes, 
who  wrote  the  orij^iiial  opinion,  also 
wrote  the  one  wliiili  reversed  it  and 
ordered  a  new  trial.  Ilie  eoiirt  had  held 
originally,  he  said,  that  it  was  imma- 
terial whether  the  restraint  of  trade  was 
reasonahle  oi-  iinreasonahle.  1  h<^niseii,  a 
shipper,  sued  a  eoml)iiialioii  of  steauiship 
companies  engaged  in  trade  with  Soutli 
Africa. I'Orty-nine  of  the  men  indict- 
ed a  few  months  ago  for  maintaining  an 
nnlawful  conihination  in  the  wire  indus- 
try entered  pleas  of  nolo  contendere 
(suhstantially  e(|uivalcnt  to  pleas  of 
gnilt\' )  last  week  and  were  punished  hy 
fines  amounting  to  $54,(^00.  District  At- 
torney Wise  insisted  that  the  jjunish- 
ment  should  he  more  severe.  The  coni- 
hination was  voluntarily  dissolved  ahout 
two  years  ago.  Among  the  indicted 
were  a  son-in-law  of  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan,  Charles  ¥.   Rrooker  and  the  Roe- 

hlings,   of  Trenton,    N.    J. It   is   an 

nounced  that  the  so-called  Electrical 
Trust,  of  which  the  ("lencral  Electric 
Coni])any  and  the  Westinghousc  Elec- 
tric Company  are  members,  and  which 
the  Government  some  time  ago  began  to 
prosecute,  is  ready  to  go  into  dissolution, 
accepting  a  decree  which  will  soon  be 
issued.  Tt  is  asserted,  in  fact,  that  the 
combination  no  longer  exists,  and  that  its 
death   has   caused   a  large   reduction   of 

prices. As   the   result   of   an   inquiry 

made  by  agents  of  the  Government,  evi- 
dence tending  to  show  that  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company  violates  the 
Sherman  act  will  be  laid  before  a  grand 
jury  in  Roston. During  the  Congres- 
sional investigation  concerning  the  steel 
industry,  last  week,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  introduced  a  copy  of  a  com- 
bination agreement,  fixing  the  prices  and 
apportioning  the  sales  of  steel  plates. 
This  combination  was  made  in  iQoo  (be- 
fore the  formation  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion) and  was  dissolved  two  or  three 
years  later.  Among  the  eleven  com- 
panies that  signed  it  were  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Coni])any.  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
panv  and  Jones  &  Laughlin.  According 
to  the  testinK)ny  of  A.  L.  Lukens,  presi- 
dent of  an  independent  company.  Jndgf 
darv,  head  of  the  corporation,  at  the 
dinners  given  to  representatives  of   the 


steel  industry,  has  read  lists  of  prices 
which  the  Corporation  was  to  maintain, 
and  other  companies  have  tacitly  agreed 
to  accept  them.  A  report  against  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  sub- 
mitted to  Attorney-(ieneral  Bonai)arte  in 
1908  by  an  agent  ol  the  Department  of 
Justice,  was  pnxluced  by  the  committee. 
It  showed  that  the  Corporation  allowed 
a  rebate  of  $3  jjer  ton  lo  the  company 
on  all  steel  ptu'chased.  Mr.  Bonaparte 
will  be  asked  to  explain  why  he  did  not 
prosecute.  It  is  said  that  there  will  soon 
be  both  criminal  and  civil  suits  against 
the  company.  Much  additional  testi- 
mony as  to  the  purchase  of  the  Tennes- 
see Coal  and  Iron  Company  by  the  C"or- 
poration  has  been  taken.  Substantially 
it  is  to  the  effect  that  the  brokers  and 
banks  that  were  carrying  the  stock  of 
the  pool,  being  in  danger  of  failure  dur- 
ing the  panic,  ajipcaled  to  capitalists  in- 
terested in  the  Corporation  for  such  re- 
hef  as  could  be  given  by  purchase  of  the 
shares,  and  that  the  j)anic  would  have 
been  more  severe  if  this  relief  had  been 
withheld. The  Government  will  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  the  court  in  the 
case  of  the  merger  of  the  Ilarriman  rail- 
road companies,  which  were  held  to  be 
not  guilty. 

■J* 

bVom  the  Standard  Oil 
The  Oil  Split  Coni])any  comes  the  for- 
mal announcement  of  the 
way  in  which  that  corporation  applies 
the  "nde  of  reason"  as  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Ihiited  States, 
and  reorganizes  to  meet  the  provisions 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  The 
stock  of  about  thirty-five  subsidiaries 
now  held  by  the  parent  company  will  be 
distributed  among  the  stockholders  pro 
rata.  The  answer  to  the  decision  recites 
the  names  of  the  companies  which  the; 
Trust  controls  and  announces  the  dates 
for  the  opening"  and  closing  of  the  stock 
books  in  the  New  Jersey  concern,  which 
is  the  holding  company,  so  that  those  in- 
terested may  be  on  record  when  the  dis- 
tribution  takes  i^lace  ab(Mit    December    1. 

After  fourteen  years' 
In  New  York       leadership  of   the    Kings 

County.  New  York.  Re- 
publican organization.  Timothv  L. 
\\'oodrufT  wa?  fofged  out  l^st  week,  and 
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is  succeeded  by  Frederick  J.  II.  Kracke, 
of  Flatbush  (Brooklyn).  His  retirement 
is  regarded  as  a  "progressive"  triumph. 

The  Democratic  Governor  of  New 

York  was  active  last  week  in  the  exercise 
of  the  veto  power.  On  Friday,  he  took 
action  on  forty-four  bills,  of  which  he 
vetoed  thirty-eight.  On  Thursday,  he 
vetoed  fourteen.  The  majority  of  the 
bills  vetoed  carried  appropriations,  the 
total  amount  of  which  fell  just  short  of 
$1,000,000.  Comparing  his  administra- 
tion to  date  v.ith  last  year,  the  fiscal  year 
of  the  Hughes  administration.  Governor 
Dix  has  saved  the  State  nearly  $2,000,- 
000,  altho  the  Legislature  has  provided 
for  a  deficit  of  $1,500,000  left  by  the  late 
administration,  and  has  appropriated 
$1,650,000  to  restore  the  Capitol,  which 
was  greatly  damaged  by  the  fire  of  last 
winter.  Governor  Dix  was  elected  on  a 
platform  promising  economy  of  adminis- 
tration.  It    was    announced    that    on 

Monday  of  this  week  the  actual  digging 
of  New  York's  new  subways  would  be 
begun  at  Sixty-seventh  street  and  Lex- 
ington avenue. 


The  Situation 
in  Mexico 


Di?5patches  from  Mexico 
last  week  reported  but 
httlc  disorder,  if  the 
lawless  act^  of  the  Magtmists  near  the 
northern  Ix^mdary  be  excepted.  The 
Government  was  making  no  effort  to 
punish  or  restrain  these  bandits.  The 
most  significant  change  in  the  situaticjn 
is  that  which  was  shown  by  loss  of  popu- 
lar respect  for  Madero  and  a  rapid 
growth  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  candidacy  of  Gen.  Bernardo  Reyes. 
Cartoons  decidedly  unfavorable  to  Ma- 
dero were  published  at  the  capital,  even 
in  /:/  Pais,  a  revolutionist  paper  for 
which  Madero  interceded  at  about  the 
time  of  the  retirement  of  Diaz.  It  is 
nnfjcrstoo*-!  that  a  quarrel  has  separaterl 
Madero  and  his  brother  Tiustavo  from 
the  Gomez  brothers.  On  the  other  hanrl, 
fhe  friends  of  General  Reye^  are  insist- 
ing that  he  shall  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  Posters  arlvocating  his 
tK/mination  are  displayed  in  many  cities, 
and     he    docs    not    discountenance    the 

moven)ent, Jnan     I'rias.    a    Liberal, 

wan  elcrterl  Governor  fjf  ^Jtieretaro,  on 
th»-  23d,  by  a  large  majority,  thf  f'afli- 
olir  party's  candidate  being  thirrl  on  the 


list.  At  a  municipal  election  in  Zapot- 
lan  (Jalisco)  a  few  days  earlier,  how- 
ever, the  Catholic  party  had  a  majority 
of  about  six  to  one  over  the  Liberals, 
who,  after  the  polls  were  closed,  caused 
a  riot  and  destroyed  the  ballots. 


It  was  expected, 
Hayti's  Revolutionists     at    the    beginning 

of  the  present 
week,  that  the  revolutionists  in  Hayti 
would  soon  capture  the  capital,  which 
they  had  surrounded,  and  that  President 
Antoine  Simon  would  become  a  prisoner 
or  an  exile.  He  had  been  encouraged 
by  a  victory  which  his  son  Ulysses  had 
won  (on  the  28th)  at  Aux  Cayes,  on  the 
south  coast,  where  the  local  leader  of  re- 
volt. General  Larrieux,  was  captured 
and  shot,  but  it  did  not  seem  possible  for 
him  to  resist  the  attack  of  10,000  rebels, 
who  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  cap- 
ital. These  troops  are  commanded  by 
General  Leconte,  who  expects  to  be 
made  President,  but  there  is  another  rev- 
olutionary faction  which  is  led  by  Gen. 
Antenor  iMrmin,  and  there  may  be  war 
between  the  two.  At  the  end  of  last  week 
there  were  four  United  States  warships 
in  Ilaytian  waters.  One  of  them,  the 
scout  cruiser  "Chester,"  had  made  the 
voyage  from  Newport,  1,400  miles,  ir. 
seventy-five  hours.  Another,  the  "Sa- 
lem," was  ordered  to  go  from  Norfolk. 
Germany  sent  a  cruiser  from  Montreal. 
Great  Britain  decided  to  send  no  ship, 
evidently  relying  u]K)n  our  Government. 
At  last  reports,  foreign  residents  had  not 
suffered,  anrl  the  American  engineers 
engaged   in  building  a   railroad  had  not 

been  disturbed. Reports  by  mail  from 

.Nicaragua  say  that  Managua,  the  capi- 
tal, is  in  a  state  of  siege,  that  its  jails  are 
full  of  political  prisoners  loaded  with 
chains,  that  these  prisoners  have  been 
subjected  to  torture,  and  that  the  families 
of  several  have  purchased  their  liberty 
by  j>aying  large  sums  to  the  authorities. 
On  the  29th,  three  Liberal  leaders  were 

exiled. Twenty-two  feet  of  the  water 

surrounding  the  wreck  of  the  battleship 
"Maine"  having  been  pmnperl  out,  mucli 
evidence  of  an  initial  explosion  due  to 
cxterir^r  force  has  b( en  discloserl.  Plates 
and  ribs  of  the  double  bolton  were  driven 
and  bent  upward  40  feet  abfjve  their  nor- 
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iiial  piisiiioii.  I'arl>  ol'  llu-  Ui-i-l  were 
r:iisi(l  III  iIk-  shik-  way.  Scvvnil  months 
iiuiN  be  iKiisiiiiR'd  ill  ic'iiiDN  iiij^  tin-  iiiinl 
ill  which  the  wreck  is  iiiihcddcil.  llu 
hones  ol  .sixlren  hoches  have  l)een  foniul. 
Congress  is  now  askid  to  add  $25(),i)<)() 
to  the  sum  (jf  $650,000  heretofore  appro 

priated  for  the  work. W  hile  the  ( iov- 

ernment  in  Costa  Rica  is  ctinimitted  to 
the  project  of  procuring  a  k)an  from  an 
American  syiuhcate  headed  by  Minor  S. 
i\eith,  many  of  the  people  oppose  it.  The 
local  i)ress  attacks  the  project,  saying' 
that  such  a  loan  would  be  a  step  toward 
giving  control  of  Central  .\merica  to  the 

I'nited  States. Cireat  loss  was  caused 

1)\  the  recent  typhoon  in  the  FMiilippines. 
Rains  continue(l  for  thirteen  days.  At 
r.aguio,  the  rainfall  of  one  day  was  39 
inches,  and  ""]  inches  fell  in  four  (la\s. 
The  loss  in  Luzon  by  storm  and  Hood  is 

$[,500,000. It  is  expected  that  I'^rench 

bankers  will  invest  $10,000,000  in  an  ag- 
ricultural bank  at  Manila  under  the  ( iov- 
ernment's  guarantee  of  4  per  cent. 


South  America 


Dr.  l-'rancisco  liecerra, 
special  fiscal  agent  of 
C  o  1  o  m  bia,  arrived  in 
Xew  York  last  week  and  sailed  for 
London,  to  complete  negotiations  there 
for  a  loan  of  $5,000,000.  He  ex])lained 
that  the  overtures  of  .\merican  bankers 
bad  been  rejected  because  of  the  contro- 
versy about  Panama  : 

"Until  justice  is  done  to  Colombia,  Ameri- 
cans will  he  discriminated  against  simply  be- 
cause they  are  represented  liy  tlie  ( Govern- 
ment which  dismeniliered  Coloml)ia  and  re- 
fuses to  make  amends.  Americans  as  indi- 
viduals are  welcomed  in  Colombia;  our  i)eople 
liave  ceased  to  hold  them  individually  respon- 
sible since  thev  came  to  understand  that  the 
seizure  of  Panama  was  the  work  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration.  F>ut  .-Vmericans  will  be 
l)arrcd  from  olitaining  concessions  or  having 
a  hand  in  tlic  development  of  our  marvclously 
ricli  country  until  this  wrong  is  righted, 
meantime  luiropeans  are  investing  heavily  in 
Colombia.  We  have  entered  on  a  new  era  of 
political  stabilitv  and  industrial  prosperity. 
We  are  living  in  hope  that  the  United  States 
will  see  fit  soon  to  remove  the  barrier  to  re- 
newal of  the  friendship  which  so  long  marked 
the  relations  between  our  peoples.  .\rl)itration 
of  the  Panama  affair  would  accomi  lish  this 
at  once." 

Suddenly,    on    the    26th,    the    entire 

Venezuelan    Cabinet    resigned    and    new 
Ministers  were  appointed.     The  reasons 


for  ibis  cliangi'  have  iiol  been  publislied 
No  li;u\'  of  Ca^lio  has  been  found,  bill 
it  is  said  that  he  is  in  Nicaragua. — — 
i'aragiKiN  still  leais  that  ( 'oloiiel  jaia. 
I  he  iliiiator  reeiiilh  deposed,  will  organ 
ize  a  revolution  against  the  present  Gov- 
irnnii'iil.  in    liis    recent    message    to 

(  ongrcss,     President     Legiiia,    of     Peru, 
said : 

"Our   close   and    cordial    relations    with   the 
United  States  are  dailj   growing  stronger,  ovv 
iiig  to  the  decisive  intluence  of  that  great   Re- 
public in   favor  of  jieace  on  this  continent." 

lie  spoke  of  Peru's  acceptance  of  the 
proposition  for  submission  of  her  bouiul- 
ary  di.spute  with  Lcuador  to  the  Hague 
tribunal,  and  of  Ecuador's  rejection  of 
it.  A  joint  commission  has  adjusted 
Peru's  boundary  ccjntroversy  with  I>o- 
livia,  and  a  modus  livcndi  with  Colom- 
l:ia  ])rohably  foreshadows  a  settlement 
w  itli  that   cotmtry. 

When     Premier    Asquitli 
The  Veto  Bill    appeared     before     t  h  0 

House  of  Comroons  to  an 
nounce  that  lie  Irid  received  the  sanction 
of  the    King  to  T.iie  enrorcement  of   the 
CJovernment's  polic\'  ht  was  greeted  with 
a  -itorm  of  jeers  ainl  yells  which  prevent- 
(>d  his  being  heard.     The  long  accinuu- 
lated  anger  of  a  defeated  and  infuriated 
( )pposition   was  exprest   in  disturbances 
such    as   have   but    rarely    disgraced    the 
i British  Parliament,     b'ive  times  the  Pre- 
mier rose  to  speak  and  was  howled  down 
and  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  up- 
roar continued.     The  younger  Unionists 
tuider  the  leadership  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
ke])t  up  concerted  shouts  of  "Traitor!" 
'T)ivide!"   and    "Redmond   first!"      The 
S]>eaker  of  the  House  was  powerless  to 
restore    order    and    vainly    begged    the 
luembers  to  preserve  the  decencies  of  de- 
bate.    A\'hen  Mr.  As(|uith  alluded  to  the 
late    King    the    Cnionists    yelled    "W'ho 
killed  the  King?"  and  "Keep  the  King" 
out  of  it!"     The  speech  which  the  Pre- 
mier  tried  to  luake  was  afterward  given 
to   the  i)ress.     In   it  he  stated  that  the 
amendments     added     by     the     Lords 
amounted   to   a   virtual   rejection  of  the 
bill   and    could   not   be   accepted.      They 
rei)laced  the  machinery  of  the  measure 
by  expedients  which  were  far  worse  tha  1 
any    of    those    originally    proj'tosed    and 
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some  of  which  were  absolutely  gro- 
tesque. Whenever  there  was  a  Unionist 
majority  in  Parliament,  measures  of  the 
most  vital  importance  might  be  passed 
in  defiance  of  public  opinion.  He 
added : 

"We  cannot  doubt  that  the  advice  which 
we  have  offered  the  Crown  and  which  the 
Crown  lias  accepted  is  warranted  by  constitu- 
tional principles.  We  do  not  desire  that  the 
prerogative  shall  be  exercised.  We  trust  that 
the  necessity  for  its  exercise  may  be  avoided. 

"There  is  nothing  dentgatory  to  the  repu- 
tation of  a  great  party  and  nothing  humiliat- 
ing to  it  in  admitting  that  it  has  been  de- 
feated. Xo  one  asks  them  to  accept  the  defeat 
as  tinal.  They  have  only  to  convince  their 
fellow  countrymen  that  they  are  right  and 
that  we  are  wrong  and  they  can  repeal  our 
bills.  Relieving  that  the  chances  for  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  issues  at  stake  may 
thereby  be  improved,  I  do  not  propose  today 
to  ask  the  House  to  take  any  action  in  regard 
to  the  Lord's  amendments  to  the  bill,  but  to 
adjourn  the  debate.'' 

Mr.  Balfour,  when  he  rose  to  reply,  was 
not  interrupted  by  the  Ministerialists. 
He  said  that  the  bill  was  not  (jne  to  deal 
with  a  deadlock  between  the  houses ;  it 
altererl  the  whole  Constitution.  It  was  a 
revolution.  The  Premier  had  apparently 
advised  the  Sovereign  to  make  him  an 
absolute  dictator.  The  I  remier.  he  said. 
had  arrogated  to  himself  j)owers  which 
no    republican     dictat(jr     in     the     world 

possesses. l>ut  on  the   following  day 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  public  letter  to  Lord 
Newton,  advised  the  peers  to  follow 
Lorrl  I^nsdowne  and  pass  the  bill. 
Nothing  would  be  gained  by  an  attempt 
at    resistance   and   it   would   be    fatal    to 

divide    the    party. The    .Marquis    of 

f>ansdowne  is  making  every  effort  to  get 
einmgli  tnembers  of  the  House  of  Lirds 
pledged  t')  let  the  bill  pass  so  as  to  fore- 
stall the  creation  dl  new  peers,  but  bis 
success  is  yet  doubtful.  The  dinner  giv- 
en to  ljir(]  Halsbury.  the  veteran  cham- 
pion of  the  prerogatives  of  the  House  ni 
I^'jrds,  was  a  rally  for  those  who  had 
determined  an  fighting  to  the  bitter  end, 
but  it  wa*.  not  largely  at t(  tided. 


If,  as  is  surmised,  the 
England'*  Attitude  inriir.sion  of  a  Ger- 
man g  11  n  b  o  a  t  into 
WoTftcriin  wal'TH  was  fr>r  the  pitrpose  of 
testing  the  xfreiij^'tli  of  the  Triple  Kntente 
of  F'Vance,  Runsia  and  fireat  I'iritain,  it 
1  led.      F<ussi;i  has  notified  I'.er- 

'  I     entire    ru'rccnu  iit     with    the 


French  point  of  view,  and  a  simultaneous 
declaration  of  all  the  parties  in  Parlia- 
ment shows  that  political  divisions  in 
England  do  not  extend  into  the  field  of 
foreign  relations.  The  calmness  and  una- 
nimity manifested  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons when  the  Premier  stated  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Government  on  the  Morocco 
question  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
turbulence  and  animosity  shown  in  the 
same  chamber  only  a  few  days  before 
when  Mr.  Asquith  made  his  declaration 
on  the  veto  bill.  The  statement  of  the 
Premier  was  read  from  a  carefully  pre- 
pared matutscript  and  should  be  given  iti 
his  own  words : 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  Moroccan  question 
has  reached  a  point  at  which  it  will  become 
increasingly  difficult,  embarrassing,  and  anx- 
.ious  unless  a  solution  is  found.  A  too  close 
analysis  at  the  present  moment  of  causes  and 
antecedents  might  provoke  in  more  than  one 
quarter  recriminations  and  retorts  which  it  is. 
on  every  ground,  desirable  to  avoid. 

"I  propose,  therefore,  simply  to  state  to  the 
House  what  the  actual  situation  is  today. 
Conversations  are  proceeding  between  l-'rance 
and  Germany.  \Ve  arc  no  party  to  these 
conversations.  The  subject  matter  of  them 
may  not  affect  British  interests.  Upon  that 
IKiint.  until  we  know  the  ultimate  result,  we 
cannor  cx])ress  a  liniil  opinion,  but  it  is  our 
desire  that  these  conversations  should  result 
in  a  settlement  honorable  and  satisfactory  to 
ijoth  parties,  and  which  his  Majesty's  Clovern- 
mcnt  can  ojrdially  say  in  no  way  jirejudiccs 
British   interests. 

"We  believe  that  to  be  quite  possible.  We 
carnesllv  anrl  sincerely  desire  to  see  it  ac- 
complishcfl.  The  (piestion  of  Morocco  itself 
bristles  with  diflicnlty.  but  outside  Morocco 
in  .my  part  of  West  .\frica  we  should  not 
•hink  of  attempting  to  interfere  in  territorial 
arrangements  considi  red  reasonable  l)y  those 
who  are  more  rlirectl>    interested. 

".\ny  statements  that  we  have  so  interfered 
;in<l  preju<lice<I  the  negotiations  between 
I'rance  an<l  (iermany  are  mischievous  inven- 
tions without  the  faintest   foundation  in  fact. 

"We  thought  it  right  from  tlie  In^gimiing  to 
make  clear  that,  failing  a  settlement  such  as 
I  have  indicated,  we  must  become  an  active 
partv  in  the  discussion  of  the  situation.  That 
would  Ik-  our  right  as  a  signatory  to  the 
treaty  of  Algeriras.  as  it  might  be  our  obli- 
gation inider'the  terms  .if  our  agreement  of 
Mx>4  with  I'rance  It  iniv;bl  be  our  diil\  in 
dcfcme  of  British  intcrols  directly  alft  1  led 
by   furllxr  flevelopnicnis 

"There  may  have  been  tiine^  when  we  werr 
not    sure   Ikiw    far   this    was    fully    understood 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  are  now  quite  .satis- 
fied llinl   that   is  not   lli<-  c.ise.      The  statement 
[   made   more   than  three   weeks   ago,  and   tin- 
speech    sinrc    ma«le   by   the    f 'li.incellor   of    the 
F.,xchef|ner  have,  1  hope  ami  believe,  made  per 
feclly    clear    that    we    claim    not    any    preilom 
itiant    position,   but    that   of   one   parly    inter 
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chted  ill  any  iioisililc  ckvi'li»i)iiit;iUb  and  in 
seeing  a  solution  of   tlie  present   difticulty. 

"In  our  judgment,  it  would  be  a  grave  mis 
lake  tu  let  such  a  situation  drift  until  thi' 
assertion  of  our  interest  in  it,  owing  to  our 
previous  silence,  might  cause  surprise  and  re- 
sentment. That,  1  trust,  has  heen  sutiliciently 
guarded  against  hy  statements  already  made. 

"I  repeat,  we  earnestly  desire  a  successful 
issue  -^if  the  conversations  now  in  progress 
and  I  would  venture  in  the  general  interest 
to  make  a  strung  a|>i)eal  to  the  House  not  to 
enter  into  further  (Klails  or  open  up  contro- 
versial ground." 

Mr.  Ralfoiir  foUowtd  the   I'rciiiier  willi 

ail  emphatic  assurance  of  support   from 

tlie  Opposition,  sayiiip^: 

"If  there  are  any  outside  these  walls  who 
had  counted  upon  differences  and  absorption 
in  home  disputes,  in  the  ho|:e  tliat  tiicy  would 
make  easy  a  policy  wliich  in  other  circum- 
stances this  country  might  reject,  and  if  there 
arc  any  who  supposed  that  we  would  be 
wiped  ofT  the  map  of  F.uroi)e  because  we  have 
our  difliculties  at  home,  it  may  be  worth 
while  saying  that  they  bitterly  mistake  the 
temper  of  the  British  people  and  the  i)atriot- 
ism  of  the  Opposition." 

Mr.  Macdonald.  leader  of  the  Labor 
part\ ,  said  that  the  Labor  members  were 
utterly  opposed  to  war,  but  he  hoped  that 
no  Ruropcan  nation  would  assume  for  a 
single  moment  that  party  divisions 
weaken  national  spirit.  Nevertheless,  the 
Laborites  of  Germany,  France  and  Eng'- 
land  would  co-operate  to  the  verv  last 
moment,  he  said,  to  seek  peace  and  pre- 
vent two  professedly  Christian  countries 
from  resortino^  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword  over  a  difiiculty  that  could  easily 
be  settled  at  The  Hague. 

The  declaration  of 
Agadir  and  Kongo     Premier  Asquith.  tho 

couched  in  diplomatic 
languag'e,  may  l)e  interpreted  as  warning 
Germany  to  keep  out  of  Morocco,  but 
permitting-  France  to  buy  Germany  off 
by  concessions  in  the  Kong^o.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  Germanv  demands,  as  com- 
pensation for  the  withdrawal  of  her  war- 
ships from  the  harbor  of  Agadir.  the  ces- 
sion of  the  entire  coast  of  French  Kongo 
as  far  inland  as  the  river  Sanga,  and  the 
reversionary  claims  of  France  and  the 
Kongo  Free  State  now  annexed  to  Bel- 
gium. This  part  of  French  Kongo  de- 
sired by  Germany  has  an  area  of  200,000 
square  miles,  therefore  about  as  large  as 
the  whole  of  Morocco,  and  includes  the 
two  ports  of  Loang;o  and  Libreville.     Li- 


breville, founded  by  the  l''rench  in  1849, 
is  now  a  l'"rench  naval  station.  Its  har- 
bor has  no  superior  on  the  west  coast  of 
.\frica  except  Dakar,  also  a  I'Vench  naval 
station,  'ihe  commerce  of  hVcnch  Kongo 
amounted  in  iyo<j  to  $2,700,000  and  tho 
ixports  to  $3,500,000.  The  French  rights 
over  the  Kongo  State  depend  upon  a  (\{.\- 
laration  made  in  1K84  by  the  I'resideiU 
of  the  Kongo  ihat  I'Vance  should  have 
the  right  of  pre-emption  over  every  other 
Power  shoidd  the  Association  at  any  time 
alienate  its  possessions.  The  French 
(lovcrnment  agreed  that  this  right  of 
pre-em])tion  should  not  hi'  claimed 
against  lielgium,  and  i>elgituu  in  1SS7 
uiidcrlock  to  incur  toward  b'rance  the 
same  obligation  as  the  Association. 
Should  Germany  now  secure  the  conces- 
sion of  this  reversionary  claim  it  woidd 
increase  the  attractiveness  of  Helgium, 
for  if  Pelgitmi  should  at  some  future 
time  fall  into  (icrman  hands,  it  would 
ultimately  give  to  Ciermany  the  greater 
l)art  of  equatorial  Africa,  stretching  from 
the  Kamenuis  to  German  Fast  Africa 
and  cutting  in  two  the  cherished  British 
project  of  an  "all-red  route"  from  Cairo 
to  the  Cape. .Xgadir.  which  is  appar- 
ently regarded  by  Germany  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  coastal  region  of  French 
Kongo,  is  a  village  of  a  few  hundred  na- 
tives, situated  on  the  summit  of  an  iso- 
lated hill  about  600  feet  high.  The  har- 
bor, tho  an  open  roadstead  protected 
only  on  the  north  and  east,  is  better  than 
other  INIorocco  ports,  as  seven  or  eight 
fathoms  of  water  extends  to  within  a 
half  mile  of  the  shore.  A  Portuguese 
m)ble  built  a  castle  here  in  1500  to  pro- 
tect his  fisheries,  and  during  that  cen- 
tury, especially  after  its  capture  from  the 
Portuguese  by  the  Moroccans  in  1536. 
Agadir  became  an  important  center  of 
commerce,  called  by  the  -  Arabs  Bab-el- 
Sudan,  or  "the  Gate  of  the  Sudan."  But 
its  prosperity  luaking  it  a  dangerous  rival 
for  northern  Morocco.  .Sultan  Sidi  Mo- 
hammed captured  the  city,  transported 
all  its  merchants  to  Alogador.  and  pro- 
hibited all  business  at  Agadir.  It  has 
never  been  an  open  or  treaty  port  and 
there  are  no  foreigtiers  resident.  The 
("lerman  interests,  w  hich  in  the  opinion  of 
that  Governtueut  called  for  the  protec- 
tion of  a  cruiser  and  two  guhboats.  seem 
to  consist  of  the  recent  visit  of  some  na- 
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tive  agents  of  the  Mannesmann  Brothers 
in  search  of  mining  concessions.  But  it 
has  long  been  the  object  of  German  aspi- 
ration. In  1904  the  German  Colonial 
Society  declared  Germany  must  have 
southern  Morocco,  "even  at  the  cost  of  a 
war."  stating  that  the  Sus  region  form- 
ing the  hinterland  of  Agadir  had  climate 
and  resources  suitable  for  colonization 
and  should  receive  the  32,000  emigrants 
who  every  year  go  to  the  United  States 
to  seek  their  fortunes.  The  Sus  Valley 
is  cut  oflF  from  the  rest  of  Morocco  by  a 
spur  of  the  Atlas  running  to  the  sea. 
During  the  Conference  of  Algeciras. 
which  settled  the  control  of  the  other 
]Moroccan  ports,  no  mention  was  made 
of  Agadir.  The  German  papers  claim 
that  the  possession  of  this  strategic  point 
is  essential  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  for 
France  might  bring  an  army  of  a  million 
Arabs.  Berbers  and  Senegalese  across 
the  Mediterranean  at  short  notice,  unless 
Germany  is  in  a  position  to  prevent  it  by 
raising  a  Mohammedan  insurrection  in 
the  French  African  possessions. 

The  first  air  race  ot  an\' 
Foreign  Notes     extent    on     I'Jiglish    soil 

took  ])lace  last  week 
tmder  the  auspices  of  The  Daily  Afail, 
which  offered  a  prize  of  S^o.oor).  The 
course  starting  from  Hrooklands.  near 
London,  included  the  following  stops : 
Hcndnn.  Arrogate.  N'ewcastle.  ICdin- 
biirgli.  .'Stirling,  Glasgow.  Carlisle.  Man- 
chester, r'ristol.  Exeter,  Salisbury  Plain. 
Brighton.  Brooklands,  a  total  distance  of 
1. 010  miles.  The  race  was  won  by 
Lieutenant  Conneau.  of  the  I'Vencli 
navy,  flying  under  the  name  of  "Beau- 
mont." the  same  who  won  the  Paris- 
r!russels-I^)ndon-Paris  race.  His  total 
time  in  the  air  was  22  liours  and  28  min- 
utes. He  was  closely  pushed  by  another 
French  aviatr^r.  J.  X'edrincs.  who  arrived 
at  the  goal  less  than  half  an  hr)ur  bchinrl 
him.  Nineteen  competitors  entered  for 
the  rare.  The  English  contestants 
(\r(i\)\)C(\  out  at  early  stages  in  the  course. 

W.  Morgan  Shuster,  the  American 

financial  expert  who  was  appointed  to 
take  cliarge  of  the  Persian  finances,  finds 
himself  involved  uoi  only  in  international 
intrigue,  but  in  a  rvvolni'um.  The  I'lcl 
gi;in  Director  of  Custom,  ;it  first  reftiverl 
to     rrrf,giii/,c     the    authority    conferred 


upon  him  by  the  Persian  Parliament  as 
the  sole  person  in  power  to  sign  checks 
on  Government  funds.  In  this  the 
Director  of  Customs  was  supported  by 
the  Russian  Minister,  but  when  Mr. 
Shuster  notified  the  banks  that  checks 
drawn  by  any  other  persons  whomsoever 
were  invalid,  the  opposition  cf)llapsed. 
In  anticipation  of  an  attack  upon  the 
capital  by  the  ex-Shah.  Mr.  Shuster  has 
organized  a  treasury  guard  and  placed  it 
in  charge  of  Major  Stokes,  formerly  of 
the  British  army  in  India.  The  Russian 
Minister  has  protested  against  this,  but 
so  far  the  Persian  Government  stands  by 
the  American  Treasurer-General.  Par- 
liament has  offered  a  reward  of  $100,000 
for  the  head  of  the  ex-Shah,  Mohammed 
Ali  Mirza.     He  has  left  Astrabad  and  is 

marching    toward    the    capital. The 

Spanish  (Government  decided  at  last  to 
take  action  against  the  conspiracy  organ- 
ized in  Spain  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Portuguese  Republic,  and  the  force 
which  has  been  collected  in  Galicia 
under  Cai)tain  Couciere  will  be  dis- 
persed. Arms  and  stores  have  l)een 
seized  and  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
ordered  to  leave  the  frontier.  The  de- 
|)osed  King  Manuel  is  said  to  have  i)aid 
out  immense  sums  in  support  of  the 
moveiuent  for  his  restoration.  The  Pope 
is  reported  to  have  exprest  his  sympathy 
for  the  monarchists  in  a  letter  to  the 
leader  of  the  conspiracy.  The  Portu- 
guese Government  is  showing  a  more 
conciliatory  spirit  toward  the  Church, 
ancl  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  bishops 
of  I'ortugal.  assuring  them  that  the 
'ieparation  law  is  not  intendecl  to  be  hos- 
tile   and    requesting    them    to    formnlati' 

any   crxnplaints   they   may   have. The 

new  system  of  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice was  inaugurated  in  Australia  the  first 
of  this  month.  There  were  nmstered  in 
at  the  start  105.000  boys  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age  for  the  training 
which  they  are  reijuired  lo  t;il<e  for  al 
least  four  v\liole  day  and  twelve  half  day 
parades  and  twenty-four  night  drills  for 
a  year.  Next  year  30,000  youths  of 
eighteen  will  enter  the  ranks  of  the  na- 
tional militia  and  in  seven  vears  it  is  esti- 
mated the  citizen  ann\  will  number  120,- 
(>()()  trainerl  men.  A  compulsory  naval 
force  was  sl.irlid  at  the  same  time  wilh 
a  total  enrollment  of  3.7(K). 


Miss  Ellen  Fitz  Pendleton 

Miss  Pendleton,  who  has  just  been  selected  to  succeed  Miss  Caroline  Hazard  as  President 
of  Wellesley,  is  the  first  graduate  of  the  college  who  has  been  called  to  direct  it.  Rliss  Pen- 
dleton was  graduated  in  iHi*^),  and  was  an  instructor  in  niatlicniatics  from  1888  to  1897.  She 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  college  in  1897,  and  as  dean  from  ux>i  to  n)ii.  she  has  had 
charge  of  all  relations  between  Wellesley  and  preparatory  schools.  Miss  Pendleton  brought 
the  administration  of  the  certificate  system  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  The  college  has 
been  enabled  thru  this  system  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  even  the  most  distant  schools  and  to 
maintain  vital  relations'  with  them.  She  therefore  takes  up  her  duties  not  only  with  a  long 
experience  in  administration,  but  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  academic  work  of  the 
traditions  of  the  college.  She  is  a  woman  of  unusual  jiersonality  with  tiie  gitts  that  bind 
others  to  her  as  a  leader.  Miss  Pendleton  was  born  in  Westerly,  K,  1.  She  has  long  l>een 
identified  thruout  the  country  for  her  interest  in  college  dubs  and  her  ctTorts  to  centralize 
their   activities. 
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Dr.   Lemuel  Herbert  Murlin 


f>r.   Miirliti,  since   1894  tlic  prcsi<lent  of  I'.akcr  Univcr.sity,    ;il    IJaidwin,    Kaiisris,    has    I)oc-n 

ippointcf!  i>resi<Iciit  of  Boston    University.     Dr.   Murlin   has  liarl   an   exceptionally   wide   cxpcri- 

'    in  'I  larxr  ninnher  of  fliffi-rcnt  colleges,  and  has  also  hccn  closely  identified  with  religions 

-v..     He  was  horn  in  Ohio  on  Nfjveniher  16,  1H61,  and  t^raduated    from   l'"orl    Wayne    CoIIckc 

ii    \'i^>.     Since  that  time  fie  has  studied  or  taii(<ht  at  ci^ht  inslitulions  of  learning.    He  svcnrcd 

'lie  d'v;rees  of  !\.  ?,.  and  S.  T.  Ii.  at  iJePauw  University  in  1891  and  1892,,  the  decree  of  15.  h. 

at  the  fjarrett   Hiblical  Institute  in   1K99,  S.  T.  D.  at  the  University  of  iJenvcr  in  1897,  D.  I).  ;it 

'"'orncll  in  (>'/>7.  and  LL  D.  at  Del'auw  University  in  1908.     He  also   studied  at  the   University 

''f    f'ennsylvania,  at    Tlark    University  anrl  in  l-.urope     lie  was  ordaincfl  as  a  .Methodist- h-jjisco- 

pal  ministf-r  in   1886,  and  among  ';thcr  positions  was  acting   minister   of   the   American    ("hiircii 

at  M'-rIm  in   if//>-f9/o,  during  a  gear's  leave  of  ahsencc  from  Haker  University.     Dr.  .Murlin  lias 

li'M   irn(»orfant   |>o-,itioiis   in   varir^us  educational  and   religious  organizations.     lif  will   he  iu.ni 

;'iir;iter|  in  f^)rfobcr  and  will  assume  his  new  duties  at  that  time. 
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Education 


BY   COUNTESS  JELEMER   DE    LONYAY 

I  While   hrrcdily    and   rank   cannot  of   ihemselves    jjive    expert    kiiowledgr    .iiul    judKinc-nt, 
>ri    It   i-aiiiioi    fail   to   inteipst    any   reader   to   leaiii    wlial    an-    ilu-   lom  limioii!.   on   so   im|>orl:iiit 
u    bubjcct   as   education    readied   by   one    who   has  obbcrved  life   in   the   highe.sl   circles  of  oiili 
nenlal    Euiojie,    first    as    thr    daughter    of    King  I.en|iidd    II   of    lteli{iiim,   then   as    Archduchess 
Stephanie,    the    «ifi-    and    widuw    of    the    Crown    I'linc-    of     \iir»lii:i.'     l''iiiriiK.| 


EDUCATION  is  :i  (leiiuicratii-  task. 
It  knows  no  cliffcrence  of  l)irth. 
In  every  civilized  couniry  it  should 
ltla\  till-  most  important  part  in  the  life 
of  each  individual.  Everything  that  sig- 
nifies halance  is  drpendent  upon  it,  and  a 
well -ha  la  need  mind  is  conducive  to  con- 
lentmciit  and  happiness.  Where  educa- 
tion is  negkcted  we  tind  vice,  frivolity, 
discontent,  arrogance,  overestimation  of 
self,  imperiousness,  injustice,  hatred  and 
dehasing  sentiments  which  make  life  a 
torture. 

If  properly  carried  out  education 
should  aid  the  State  in  securing  order, 
ensuring  welfare,  alleviating  suffering, 
and  diminishing  wickedness.  The  desire 
for  happiness  becomes  more  potent  daily, 
as  the  wants  of  life  and  physical  welfare 
grow  in  intensity.  lucry  one  wants  to 
be  somebody,  wants  to  arrive  somewhere, 
and  very  few  are  satisfied  with  what  they 
have  or  what  they  arc. 

The  spirit  of  the  present  times  is  a 
breathless  struggle  and  a  mad  rush  for 
something  unknown.  The  di.'^positions  of 
today  lack  that  sacred  peace  which  is 
brought  about  by  the  self-satisfying  con- 
sciousness of  duty  done.  There  is  too 
much  excitement  and  impatience,  and  not 
enough  joyousness  in  the  chosen  work,  in 
the  work  accomplished,  and  furthermore 
there  is  a  lack  of  respect  due  to  oneself 
and  others.  Unlimited  egotism,  an  ab- 
solutely appalling  blind  love  for  the  ego, 
delight  in  slander,  and  the  vices  of  envy, 
vindictiveness,  base  ingratitude,  or  an  ab- 
solute indifference  to  all  moral  codes 
which  is  most  discouraging,  have  pene- 
trated with  uncanny  persistence  into  all 
the  different  classes  of  human  society. 
Principles  are  thrust  aside ;  the  spirit  of 
the  modern  times  has  no  use  for  them. 
Religion  is  troublesome,  unpleasant,  and 
the  exercise  thereof  is  an  old-fashioned 
custom.  Work,  occupation  of  any  kind, 
is  good  for  the  poor  and  the  suffering, 
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uho  are  in  need  of  it,  or  for  the  mentally 
weak,  who  find  satisfaction  in  it. 

Any  interest  for  the  beautiful  and  good 
from  sheer  love  of  it  creates  a  suspicion 
in  our  generation  of  eccentricity.  To 
strive  for  higher  ideals  by  serious  work, 
or  to  master  the  sadnesses  of  life,  is,  ac- 
cording to  modern  conceptions,  a  fallacy, 
which  is  a  pretty  theory  but  impossible 
of  practice. 

Doing  works  of  love  for  one's  neigh- 
bor, in  assisting  the  suffering  or  those 
who  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves, 
ceases  to  be  a  pleasure  in  itself,  but  gives 
way  to  a  desire  of  personal  interest  or 
love  of  popularity. 

The  passions  are  supposed  to  be  al- 
lowed to  run  their  course  freely  in  this 
whirl  of  confiicting  allurements  of  pleas- 
ure, until  the  senses  become  oversatiated. 
or  until  sickness  or  incarceration  brings 
back  reality.  There  is  a  restless,  nervous 
going  back  and  forth,  a  drifting  without 
purpose,  an  apathy  of  boredom,  which  is 
the  result  of  the  lack  of  selfconscious- 
ness  in  achieving  the  work,  by  which  the 
cares  are  numbed  and  the  hours  are  made 
to  pass  more  quickly. 

People  at  the  top  of  the  social  scale, 
be  they  well  born  or  should  they  have 
risen  socially,  are  exposed  to  ridicule, 
laughter  and  slander.  Deserving  or  not. 
they  are  subject  to  the  same  fate.  They 
are  dissected  by  the  poisonous  scalpel  of 
the  tongue  or  with  the  sharp  point  of  the 
pen,  neither  of  which  ceases  in  its  mer- 
ciless task  until  its  kindly  work  is  done 
and  the  victim  is  entirely  torn  to  pieces. 
And  why  all  this?     Lack  of  education ! 

Everywhere  I  look  for  the  origin  of 
these  false  theories  and  their  accompany- 
ing circumstances,  and  I  believe  that  all 
common-sense  people  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  main  reason  for  this  unnatural 
condition  of  affairs  is  a  lack  of  educa 
tion.  There  are  many  who  object  to  work 
and  serve,  or  if  compelled  to  do  so  rebel 
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against  it.  They  believe  that  work  is  hu- 
miliating and  debasing.  Why  ?  Because 
they  have  never  been  taught  that  work  is 
no  disgrace,  nor  have  they  learnt  the  con- 
trary, that  work  is  uplifting  and  enno- 
bling, and  brings  in  its  train  thousands  of 
blessings. 

Among  the  better  classes  of  society  the 
men  follow  their  vocation  more  ardently 
and  see  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties ; 
the  women  more  rarely.  The  women 
crave  for  entertainment,  liberty,  dress  and 
emancipation.  Why?  Because  they  have 
never  learnt  what  enjoyment  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  vivid  interest  in  their  proper 
occupations. 

And  this  is  the  state  of  affairs  all  along 
the  scale  of  the  human  hierarchy,  up  to 
the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  of  the  princes. 
Among  the  latter  only  too  often  arro- 
gance, pride,  avarice,  pretentious  con- 
sciousness and  unquieted  desires  for 
pleasure  join  in  maddest  saraband. 

Title,  power,  honor  and  money  turn  the 
heads  of  many.  They  live  in  the  delu- 
sion that  they  belong  to  another  sphere 
of  humanity.  They  imagine  that  they 
stand  so  far  above  others  that  they  may 
take  every  privilege,  be  regardless  of  con- 
sideration, give  any  insult,  until  tiie  hour 
strikes  when  the  veil  which  Hd  rea>'ty  is 
torn  asunder.  Often  it  is  too  late,  and 
causes  misfortune  to  families,  and  dis- 
tress to  nations.  Why?  Because,  even 
in  these  classes  of  society,  only  too  fre- 
quently it  is  neglected  to  impress  children 
with  those  mighty  and  unshakable  princi- 
ples which  will  make  them  real  human 
beings!  Because  they  are  permitted  to 
grow  up  with  the  most  distorted  ideas, 
and  they  are  educated  according  to  a  uni- 
form system  that  is  often  not  within  the 
reach  of  their  capabilities  and  powers,  or 
they  are  tortured  with  exaggerated 
studies  which  strain  them  mentally  anrl 
weaken  them  physically,  instead  of  per- 
forming the  essential  part  of  every  edu- 
cation, the  molding  of  mind  for  broad 
and  humane  ideas. 

The  natural  great  minds  and  the  strong 
of  a  country  are  made  for  nations,  and 
he  who  forgets  that  only  injures  himself. 
( )r)(t  should  be  able  to  look  with  admira- 
tion upon  the  actions  of  those  highly 
placed  in  jxjwer  or  position,  anrj  not  be 
compelled  to  turn  away  from  them  with 
pity  or  even  loathing.      This  shouM  he 


explained  to  all  youth,  so  that  it  becomes 
a  part  of  its  flesh  and  blood.  In  a  time 
like  ours,  where  so  many  are  only  wait- 
ing and  watching  to  find  something  with 
which  to  reproach  the  members  of  dynas- 
ties, the  nobility,  the  rich  and  the  highly 
placed,  it  is  especially  necessary  for  them 
to  be  cautious  in  not  arousing  people  or 
incensing  public  opinion  by  their  actions. 

The  actions  of  the  well  born  and  those 
placed  in  responsible  positions  should  be 
like  a  lighthouse  on  the  shore  of  the 
ocean,  which  throws  out  its  light  for  the 
protection  of  fishermen  and  seamen  in 
storm  and  gale.  In  spite  of  intrigues 
and  malicious  influences,  their  actions 
should  bring  blessings  and  happiness,  and 
should  be  an  example  to  humanity  for  its 
welfare!  Parents,  teachers  and  tutors, 
let  this  be  your  aim !  A  well  planned  ed- 
ucation, systematically  carried  out  for  all 
classes  of  society,  which  in  equal  degree 
develops  the  powers  of  learning  and  the 
attributes  of  the  mind,  as  it  provides  for 
the  physical  development,  is  utterly  lack- 
ing. 

In  schools  and  private  houses  too  much 
importance  is  attached  to  instruction,  and 
yet  the  instruction  that  the  children  re- 
ceive is  wanting  in  many  of  the  most  vital 
points.  These  poor  creatures  have  no 
time  to  digest  what  they  learn.  What  is 
to  be  taught  all  children,  and  what  is  to 
be  imprest  upon  them  by  every  means  at 
command,  are  the  fundamental  principles 
of  education :  Decency  and  hygiene,  un- 
shakable faith,  humanitarianism,  the  im- 
portance of  public  welfare ;  and  sympathy 
and  contentment  should  be  awakened  in 
them,  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful,  which,  together  with  the  love 
of  doing  good,  forms  happiness.  The 
senses  should  be  stimulated  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  arts,  which  are  bound  to  in- 
fluence the  development  of  the  mental 
and  psychological  i)owers  ;  and  special  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  furtherance 
of  tho.se  tendencies  which  might  lead  to 
the  choosing  of  a  practical  vocation. 

fiirls  should  also  be  instructed  to  cook, 
to  iron,  to  sew.  They  shoiihl  be  taught 
the  idea  of  family  life,  order,  cleanliness; 
and  should  have  explained  to  them  the 
importance  of  a  practical  understanding 
of  the  thousand  necessities  of  life,  espe- 
cially in  the  value  of  time  and  money. 

Schools    of    learning    which    are    not 
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schools  iii  cultural  education  arc  of  no 
value  toda>.  Such  schools  arc  worthless 
troni  an  educational  standpoint,  as  they 
ilo  not  give  any  moral  stability  to  chil- 
dren, nor  convey  any  understanding  for 
the  practical,  useful  and  necessary  things 
of  life.  What  the  children  learn  in  such 
places  is  hardly  imprest  upon  their  mem- 
ory ;  whereas  they  often  read  things 
which  their  inunature  minds  cannot 
grasp,  and  which  yet  leave  an  impression 
that  frequently  accounts  for  actions  in 
iluir  later  life. 

The  hours  spent  in  such  schools  are 
not  sufhciently  incentive  and  are  often  a 
torture  to  both  teachers  and  scholars. 
The  examinations  prove  the  correctness 
of  these  observations.  iVnd  such  poor, 
pitiable  young  objects  are  supposed  to  be 
prepared  to  battle  as  youths,  men  and 
women  against  immorality,  hatred,  alco- 
holism, brutality,  infidelity  and  disobedi- 
ence. They  are  to  bear  poverty  with  res- 
ignation, and  to  overcome  falsity,  injus- 
tice and  brutality.  'Jliis  is  impossible ! 
Youth,  thirsting  for  ideals,  which  is  not 
given  that  for  which  its  unspoiled,  child- 
like nature  craves,  should  not  be  fed  with 
dry  and  abstract  mental  food.  Want  and 
hunger  often  lead  the  individual  astray, 
and  sickness  and  despair  frequently  throw 
him  out  of  his  moral  balance.  The  large 
masses  of  those  who  arc  in  need,  the  dis- 
satisfied, are  simply  thrust  into  rebellion 
with  all  its  horrors.  It  is  thus  that  revo- 
lution, mutiny  and  anarchy  arrive. 

On  the  day  of  examination  everything 
is  beautifully  clean  in  the  schools ;  every- 
thing is  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The 
children  look  spic  and  span,  the  teachers 
are  pleasant  and  to  all  appearance  in  a 
festive  mood. 

The  clergyman,  the  principal,  several 
gentlemen  of  the  board  of  direction,  the 
parents  and  the  relatives  of  the  school- 
children are  present.  Little  speeches  are 
made  and  books  are  examined.  It  is  de- 
termined whether  the  number  of  exer- 
cises has  been  accomplished,  whether  the 
writing  is  legible,  and  whether  the  draw- 
ings   represent    something.       After    that 


(juestions  are  asked  from  the  Catechism, 
alnjut  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  lit 
eratnrc  and  physics.  Tremblingly,  with- 
out having  an  idea  of  what  they  are  say- 
nig,  the  dear  little  things  hesitatingly 
bring  forth  their  answers,  like  little  par- 
rots. I  eachers  as  well  as  children  are 
intensely  excited ;  there  is  a  depressing 
silence ;  beads  of  perspiration  appear  on 
the  forehead  ;  there  is  fear  in  the  heart 
and  a  blush  on  their  checks;  the  air  is 
stifling.  And  this  is  called  an  examina- 
tion for  beings  who  will  be  called  upon 
to  protect  and  probably  support  then- 
parents,  to  choose  a  vocation  for  them- 
selves and  in  later  days  to  lead  their  chil- 
dren on  the  path  of  goodness,  honesty 
and  practicability.  This  is  impossible  I 
These  childrf:n,  having  finished  their 
years  of  schooling,  hardly  know  tne  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wronq-. 
These  children  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
\ears  are  supposed  to  go  out  into  the 
world  full  of  dangers  in  order  to  earn 
their  bread,  or  are  sent  to  remain  with 
their  relatives  in  hamlets,  villages  or 
towns,  where  they  may  have  to  meet  bru- 
tality without  knowing  how  to  deal  with 
it.  They  see  and  hear,  and  their  inmia- 
ture  and  innocent  minds  are  not  prepared 
to  profit  by  the  experience. 

No  one  had  led  them,  no  one  has  tried 
to  mold  them  ;  they  grew  up  like  the  grass 
in  the  fields.  Would  it  not  be  a  blessing 
if  in  children's  institutions  the  character 
of  the  dear  little  ones  were  formed  and 
guided  while  they  are  at  play?  The  sys- 
tem of  education  and  instruction  is  great- 
ly behindhand,  and  is  sadly  in  need  of  a 
categorical  change,  so  that  at  last  differ- 
ent conditions  may  make  a  triumphant 
entry. 

He  who  solves  this  great  and  urgent 
problem  with  love,  from  sheer  benevo- 
lence toward  his  fellow  creatures,  and 
solves  it  conscientiously,  may  expect  the 
most  splendid  monument,  and  deserves 
eternal  gratitude  in  having  acted  for  the 
well  being  of  the  great  family  of  man- 
kind. 

Oroszvar  Castle,  .Austria. 
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Harvard   Under  Two   Presidents 

BY    WARREN   BARTON   BLAKE 


["I  call,  therefore,"  says  John  Milton,  "a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which 
enables  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  of  the  offices,  public 
and  private,  both  of  peace  and  war." — Kditor.] 


"Our  new  President  of  the  College  is  win- 
ning praises  of  everyliody.  I  take  the  inmost 
satisfaction  in  him,  and  think  him  just  the  best 
man  that  could  have  been  chosen.  We  have 
a  real  captain  at  last." 

THESE  words  were  not  written  yes- 
terday, nor  yet  two  years  ago, 
when  it  became  known  that  Presi- 
dent Ehot  was  to  step  down,  and  that  his 
successor  was  to  be  Abbott  Lawrence 
Lowell,  professor  of  the  .science  of  gov- 
ernment. The  paragraph  occurs  in  a 
letter  of  a  kinsman  of  President  L<')W- 
ell's,  himself  a  professor;  one  James 
Russell  Lowell,  critic,  poet  and  satirist. 
I^well  addressed  the  letter  from  Elm- 
wood  to  the  late  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
and  dated  it  December  lo,  1869.  The 
"new  President  of  the  ( College"  was  the 
actual  President  -  ICmeritus  —  Norton's 
.second  cousin.    This  is  a  family  affair. 

Al.sr.  a  national  affair.  Tendencies  re- 
marked at  Cambridge  in  'Oj,  anrl  in  the 
seventif^s,  anrl  tendencies  today,  have  had 
and  will  have  direct  influence  npoti  a 
consiflerable  number  of  students  at  Har- 
vard, and  at  institutions  thousanrls  of 
miles  from  the  Massachusetts  Cam- 
bridge Anrl  TTarvard  has  no  intentir)u 
of  sarrificincr  its  traditional  position  of 
leadership.  President  r/>weirs  plan  fr)r 
an    exchange    of    professors    each    year 


with  some  of  the  smaller  colleges — Griu- 
nell  College  in  Iowa,  and  Colorado  (at 
Colorado  Springs),  and  Knox,  and  ?>.■ 
loit,  to  begin  with — may  readily  develoD 
into  an  important  feature  of  American 
college  and  university  instruction.^ 

The  Harvard  of  that  earlier  day  was, 
liowever.  above  all  if  we  com])arc  it  with 
the  institu.tion  of  today,  in  no  true  sense 
a  university. 

r)n  President  Eliot's  accession  the 
Divinity,  Law  and  Medical  Schools 
had,  for  several  years,  existed  as  "de- 
l)artments";  but  a  testimonial  of  good 
moral  character  was  still  enough  to 
open  the  doors  of  either  of  these  last  de- 
partmeuts.  It  was  otherwise  under  "our 
new  President  of  the  College,"  yet  not  till 

'A  professor  from  Harvard  University  is  to  spend 
a  fourth  of  the  academic  year  at  each  of  these  col- 
!(•;{<•»,  (fivinj?  instruction  in  the  regular  college  courses. 
In  return,  each  of  these  colleges  will  send  one  of 
its  younger  instructors  to  Harvard,  where,  during 
half  of  the  academic  year,  he  will  serve  as  assistant 
instructor  in  one  of  the  courses.  One-third  of  his 
lime  is  to  be  fh-voted  to  teaching,  the  rest  to  graduate 
slud_y  and  research.  The  arrangement  becomes  ef- 
fective next  fall,  and  f'rof.  Albert  I'lishnell  TIart,  of 
Ihf  fJeiiarlnieut  of  llihtory,  will  be  Harvard's  first 
representative  uridci  this  system  of  domc'-tic  exchange. 
'I'he  colleges  involved  stand  for  the  "cultural"  ideal 
of  education,  as  opposerl  lo  the  vocational  oi  ufili 
latian  i'leal  of  the  .Stale  I  Iiiiversilics;  and  the  i^lan 
is,  essentially,  one  of  coopcralion.  f "oojier.itlon  gov- 
erns even  the  financial  arrangements.'  Sn)ce  the  firs! 
step  was  nol  laUeti  by  Harvard,  il  is  an  iiitcresting 
rireiimstanee  thai  Harvard  graduates  do  not  dominate 
the  administration  of  any  one  of  llie  instil  iilions  with 
whi(  h   an   exchange   is  cffcited 

'IS? 
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i89<^t  was  a  college  degree  required  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Law  School — that 
or  standing  e(|iiivalent  to  that  of  a  Senior 
m  Harvard  I  ollegf.'  When  Ur.  ICliot 
took  charge  a  graduate  of  three  years' 
standing  could  buy  a  master's  degree  on 
terms  resembling  those  which  still  gov- 
ern this  trartic  at  ( )xford  today.  All  this 
was  changed  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
however — and  here  is  the  significant 
point — the  president  began,  thus  early, 
to  develop  a  genuine  graduate  >cho()l. 
We  may  say  of  this  great  administrator 
that  he  found  Harvard  a  college  and  that 
he  turned  it  over  to  President  Lowell  a 
university.^ 

What  a  record  it  is!  In  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  the  last  administra- 
tion the  number  of  students  was  tripled, 
the  instructing  force  nearly  quadrupled, 
and  the  invested  wealth  of  the  institu- 
tion, exclusive  of  halls,  museums,  collec- 
tions, etc.,  increased  in  a  like  ratio.  The 
development  was,  however,  far  from  be- 
ing merely  numerical  and  material.  It 
was  an  unprecedented  step  upon  the  part 
of  the  Harvard  Corporation  and  Over- 

This  last  clause  was  soon  dropped.  Since  igoo  a 
bachelor's  degree  lias  been  a  sine  qua  non  for  the 
intending  nicdicnl  student.  In  both  law  and  medical 
schools  it  has  been  Harvard  tliat  has  raised  the  stand- 
ard   of   admission. 

'Dr.  Eliot  himself  has  said  tliat  Mr.  James  Brycc, 
in  the  old  days,  remarked  that  Harvard  was  no  uni- 
versity, but  only  a  struggling  college,  with  uncertain 
relations  to  learning  and  research,  loosely  tied  to 
congeries  of  professional  schools.  In  those  days  the 
American  educator  had  achieved  the  college,  and  lit- 
tle else;  the  problem  of  the  college's  relation  to 
preparatory  school  and  to  professional  school  did  not 
have  great  importance,  for  the  college  was  itself  little 
more  than  a  well  provided  secondary  school,  while 
the  "graduate  departments"  were  taken  none  tno  seri- 
ously. In  the  year  of  Dr.  Eliot's  election  to 
the  presidency  of  Harvard,  he  contributed  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  two  articles  on  "The  New-  Educa- 
tion." In  the  winter  of  1866-7.  ''c  wrote.  "Arrange- 
ments were  made  by  the  government  of  the  university 
for  the  organization  of  an  advanced  school  of  science 
and  literature."  The  "literature"  was  exclusively 
classical.  This  project  failed,  after  having  been 
limited  (1848)  to  "the  Department  of  Pliysical  and 
Exact  Science."  The  graduate  school  experiment  at 
Yale  applied  also  to  Sanscrit  and  other  Oriental  lan- 
guages, the  classics  and  modern  languages.  There 
were  few  genuine  graduate  students,  however,  and 
tho  Dartmouth  and  Columbia  undertook  at  this  time 
to  give  similar  graduate  instruction  they  were  no 
more  successful.  "At  Brown  University  (Provi- 
dence)," Dr.  Eliot  recorded  in  his  article  of  Febru- 
ary. 1869.  "an  English  and  scientific  course  was  in- 
troduced into  the  college  plan  as  early  as  1846.  It 
was  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  loose  and  exaggerated 
elective  system  which  prevailed  there  for  some  years. 
But  it  has  reappeared."  Under  Dr.  Eliot  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  gradually  rose  to  its  present 
commanding  position;  yet  so  late  as  1885  the  num- 
ber of  graduate  students  had  only  just  passed  50. 
Four  years  later  it  was  close  upon  100.  Today 
there  are  over  700  graduate  students  at  Harvard  out  of 
6,000  at  American  universities.  Numbers  are  not  all. 
however,  and  President  Lowell  himself  has  com- 
plained   (Atlantic   Monthly.    June,    1909)    that    the   bulk 


seers  to  choose  for  chief  executive  a 
lliirty-five-year-ol<l  professor  of  chem- 
istry, and  that  selection  was  pregnant 
with  results.  One  of  these  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  University  as  a  teacher 
of  science.*  Another  was  the  evolution 
of  what  we  call  the  elective  system.  This 
system  had  been  "  seriously  undertaken" 
at  Harvard  from  1865 ;  two  years  later 
about  half  the  work  of  the  three  upper 
classes  was  elective.  The  extension  of 
the  system  would  have  been  even  more 
rapid  but  for  its  costliness.  At  it  was, 
the  President-Emeritus  provided  a  gradu- 
ally increasing  number  of  dei)artments, 
each  offering  an  increasing  number  of 
courses  of  study,  till  the  Harvard  catalog 
was  as  thick  as  the  family  Bible  and  the 
callow  undergraduate  could  choose  such 
subjects  as  paleontology  or  Indie  phil- 
ology, either  for  serious  study  or  for 
skimming  in  lecture  courses,  till  practi; 
cally  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  in  all 
branches  was  laid  before  the  said  under- 
graduate, who  was  free  to  drink  of  the 
stream  pure  and  undefiled  at  his  own 
sweet  will — provided  only  that  his  fac- 
ulty "adviser"  (generally  not  an  exact- 
ing authority)  made  no  protest  at  his 
decisions,  and  provided  that  he  passed 
certain  tests  before  entering  Harvard, 
and  could  read  and  write  his  own  lan- 
guage, besides  French  and  German. 
Great  was  the  opportunity  and  great  the 
faith  in  student  nature  which  was  the 
opportunity  maker's. 

Writing  in  1894,  Professor  Dunbar, 
the  economist,  said  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem : 

"Tf  it  were  weakened,  stunted,  or  rejected, 
the  intellectual  gain  of  Harvard  would  be  as 

of  the  Graduate  School's  students,  at  Harvard  as  else- 
where, are  not  of  first-rate  quality.  "Much  of  the 
instruction  consists  of  burnishing  rather  soft  metal." 
Nor  does  President  Lowell  fail  to  criticise  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  students  have  been  attracted  to 
graduate  schools  generally.  Instead  of  remembering 
that  resistance  must  be  overcome  if  you  are  to  gen- 
erate energy,  the  policy  of  the  smoothing  the  way  ot 
the  graduate  student  has  been  practised.  He  has  been 
freely  subsidized,  like  the  theological  student,  till 
the  graduate  school  has  become  "the  easiest  path  for 
the  good  but  docile  student,  with  little  energy,  inde- 
pendence,  or   ambition." 

■•"The  time  had  come,"  records  the  late  Professor 
Charles  F.  Dunbar  in  the  Hansard  Graduates'  Maga- 
zine, of  June,  1894  (reprinted  March,  igopt,  "when  a 
rapidly  increasing  demand  for  something  different 
from  the  traditional  .American  college  and  profes- 
sional school  was  to  make  itself  felt.  The  sciences 
were  pressing  their  claim  for  equal  rank  with  the 
ancient  learning.  Here  and  there,  among  institutions 
which  Harvard  was  perhaps  tardy  in  recogniiing  as 
licr  rivals,  were  signs  of  action  for  meeting  the  needs 
•  f   ilu-   new    times." 
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'Ttairily  impfrilefl  as  if  twenty-five  years  aj^o 
-.he  had  made  the  wroni?  choice,  and  had  taken 
the   ea-ty   path    of   r^nitine  tinder   some    leader 

onlent'-'l   with  the  past" 

Since  1894,  the  standpoint  nf  most  fl- 
ucators   of  the  late    I'rofcssor   Dunbar's 


hi^-h  position  has  materially  shifted. 
Many  educators  of  minglccj  sobriety  and 
l)r<^>j.frcssiveness  lorjk  to  tlie  "weakeniiiff" 
or  rather  the  ef|nilibrizinf^ — of  the 
elective  system  as  the  one  step  in  Ameri- 
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CUM  coilfj^iate  ediaatioii  likely  to  restore 
that  weak  sister  to  health  and  streii{>;th. 
"Intellectually,"  writes  a  member  of  the 
class  just  ^'raduatcd,  "the  tirst-year  stu- 
dent [under  the  new  regunej  tiiids  Har- 
vard very  democratic,  in  that  she  does 
not  constrain  him  to  violate  his  tastes, 
and  yet  gently  forces  him  to  develop  such 
tastes — and  this  system  is  an  imi)n)ve- 
ment  over  both  the  narrow,  prescribed 
curriculum  of  old  I  larvard,  and  the  pian- 
lessly  broad  elective  system  inaugurated 
by  Dr.  Kliot."* 

Dr.  Eliot's  development  of  election 
was,  to  be  sure,  only  one  part  of  a  parent 
work,  and,  doul)tless,  an  indispensable. 
But  progress  is  to  be  attained  only  in  al- 
ternately following  and  diverting  tenden- 
cies. Fixed  obedience  to  one  idea  does 
not  spell  advance.  The  radicalism  of 
yesterday  is  today's  retrogression.  Tf 
we  saw  the  problem  of  higher  education 
today  only  as  Dr.  Eliot  saw  it  in  i86(),  or 
Professor  Dunbar  in  1894,  perhaps  we 
should  have  to  confess  that  our  own  edu- 
cation was  a  faihue.  and  that  we  Ameri- 
cans had  stood  still  during  four  decades. 

Dr.  Eliot  found  collegiate  education  on 
an  eminence,  albeit  only  a  foothill  as  we 
see  the  map  today.  Professional  and 
graduate  school  education  occupied  low 
ground  and  stood  in  danger  of  submer- 
sion. Naturally,  properly,  and  most  ef- 
fectively, Dr.  Eliot  applied  himself  to 
strengthening  the  professional  schools 
and  to  developing  the  graduate  depart- 
ment on  lines  parallel  with  those  schools. 
In  all  this  he  succeeded  so  well  that  he 
has  never  needed  either  defense  or  pane- 
gyric, tho  he  has  had  his  share  of  both. 
President  Lowell's  task  must  be  a  dif- 
ferent one.  No  longer  is  the  academic 
problem  principally  a  question  of  endow- 
ment, of  equipment,  of  ways  and  means — 
tho  these  questions  are  everlasting.  Nei- 
ther does  the  fault  of  modern  education 
lie.  principally,  in  its  teaching,  or  the  re- 
quirements for  the  degrees.  In  Prof. 
Paul  Shorey's  words,  "it  is  ideals  and 
aims  that  need  to  be  liberalized":  a  slow 
process,  the  first  step  in  which  must  be  a 
clearer  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of 
American  scholars  and  a  fuller  apprecia- 
tion of  the  problem  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  university  has  cre- 

"Paul     Mariett,     article     entitled     "The     Underlying 
Spirit,"   Harvard  Illustrated  Magazine.    May,    191 1, 


aled  iuv  them.  The  task  is  "tt)  redefine 
and  so  far  as  may  be  haniionize  the  aims 
of  culture  and  scholarship  without  undue 
concessions  to  the  gushing  dilettante,  and 
to  emancipate  ourselves  from  subservi 
ence  to  German  influence."" 

I'Vom  the  outset,  beginning  with  his  in- 
augiual  address  itself.  President  Lowell 
has  emphasized  his  concern  with  collegi- 
ate problems  and  conditions.  Perhaps 
the  college  has  been  neglected  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  university.''  l>ut  even 
if  it  has  not  been  neglected,  too  much 
heed  cannot  be  paid  to  its  work,  the  spirit 
of  its  work,"  and  the  conditions  of  its 
work.  Somehow  the  American  college 
of  today  reminds  me  of  an  overgrown 
schoolboy,  well  dressed,  and  with  excel- 
lent traits  to  his  credit,  but  missing  con- 
nections between  stockings  and  trousers. 
He  has  grown  faster  than  was  really 
good  for  him,  and  his  parents'  ideas 
haven't  grown  to  match.      Plis  parents' 

*New   York  Evening  Post,  May    13,    191 1. 

'"The    old    college   course   concerned    itself    primarily 
with   conduct.      .      .  The    spirit    of    research    seeks 

the  things  of  the  mind  for  their  own  sake." — Edward 
A.  Birgc:  "A  Charge  of  Educational  Emphasis,"  in 
/Itlniitic    Monthly,    l-'ebruary,    1909. 

^President  Lowell  points  out  that,  a  century  ago, 
the  English  universities  awoke  to  a  situation  much 
like  ours  today.  To  restore  scholarship  to  respect- 
ability, among  their  students,  ^hey  quite  frankly  re- 
sorted to  a  system  of  prizes  and  rewards.  "First  in 
one  subject,  and  then  in  another,  they  established 
a  degree  with  honors  awarded  in  several  grades,  and 
they  succeeded  in  making  the  honors  not  only  a  goa! 
of  ambition,  but,  what  is  more,  an  object  of  general 
respect.  They  liave  prizes,  too,  which  arc  eagerly 
sought."  Harvard  has  latterly  been  attempting  to 
achieve  a  similar  amelioration  by  not  altogether  dis 
similar  means.  A  committee  of  the  faculty  was  ap 
pointed  during  the  year  1908-9  "to  consider  how  tests 
for  rank  in  college  may  be  made  a  more  generally 
recognized  pleasure  of  intellectual  power."  The  com- 
mittee labored  to  the  end  that  every  student  should 
make  a  choice  of  electives  tending  to  secure  for  him 
"a  systematic  education,  based  on  the  principle  of 
knowing  a  little  of  everything  and  something  well" — 
also  that  he  should  iilan  his  course  seriously  and  as 
a  whole.  .\  system  has  been  devised  by  which  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  inscribe  themselves  as  candi 
dates  for  a  degree  with  distinction,  instead  of  satisfy- 
ing themselves  with  "a  gentleman's  C" — or  mediocrity. 
Candidates  for  Degrees  with  Distinction  numbered, 
this  year,  as  follows:  Biology,  1;  chemistry,  10; 
classics,  10;  engineering,  3;  geology,  2:  fine  arts,  _>; 
German.  3;  history,  government  and  economics,  i; 
history  and  literature,  2;  history  and  political  science, 
53;  mathematics,  5;  philosophy,  4;  physics,  2;  romanc 
languages,  3;  Semitic  langua.ge  and  history,  i.  Of 
candidates  for  honors  there  were  .s,  of  whom  4  were 
specializing  in  the  study  of  their  own  language. 
For  the  con<litions  upon  which  Honors  or  Distinc- 
tions are  awarded,  see  the  Official  Register  of  llor- 
vard  University.  September  6.  1910  ("Rules  Re- 
lating to  College  Studies").  The  distribution  of 
Final  Honors,  1910-1911,  was  as  follows:  In 
mathematics,  final  Honors  were  awarded  to 
Bachelors;  in  the  Classics,  to  4  (one  receiving 
Highest  Honors')  ;  in  the  English  to  2  (one  receiving 
Highest  Honors) ;  in  Romance  languages  and  litera- 
tures, to  i:  in  literature,  as  follows:  especially  Greek 
and  German,  2;  especially  Greek  and  English,  i;  espe- 
cially Latin  and  French,  i  ;  especially  Latin  and  Ital- 
ian, I.  .Second  year  honors  were  awarded  to  4  stu- 
dents of  the  classics,  one  receiving  Highest    Honors. 
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original  notion  was  that  opportunity  was 
enough.  If  that  were  so  (says  the  new 
university  president)  "hereditary  weahh, 
which  vastly  enlarges  opportunity,  ought 
to  increase  intellectual  productiveness." 
As  for  the  college  freshman,  he  has  left 
behind  him  the  old  schoolboy  motive  for 
hard  study;  the  professional  motives  are 
not  yet  in  sight,  and,  as  President  Lowell 
says,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  him  appreci- 
ate the  seriousness  of  the  education  with- 
in his  reach.  "He  means  to  dfj  reason- 
ably well,  but  he  has  no  idea  of  the  bene- 
fit to  Ik-  derived  from  striving  for  excel- 
lence." ()i  the  first  importance  to  him 
is   the   inculcation   of    scholastic    ideals." 

The  C/jtnmittee  of  the  Faculty  appointed  to  con- 
^\<\fr  "}\<)ti  te»t»  for  rank  in  collcKc  may  be  made  a 
more  (fnerally  rec/gnizcl  m''a«ure  of^  intellettual 
\>(rntr"  flistribtiterl  circulari  to  memb'-r«  of  the  classes 
of  1800  and  (90,1  an'l  to  un'ler«radiiatc»,  ;i»l<ini(  ccr- 
la  ■  '.n»;    in   th»-    rei)ort   of   the   committc-,    whos'- 

rr  ■  inclii'lc'l      rre<ii'lent      I^)>Ael!      and      iJean 

|{;  report  is  published   as  an  appendix   to  tht 

la'  I     of  the  President  of  Harvard  University), 

iT     ,  'I: 

'"1  tie  in'rst  »trikin({  (j'-nrral  conrlu»ion»  to  be  drawn 
Fir««.    th'-    ("-nTal    feelinK    that    ■iicceH<< 


»r»- 


'iille   or    no   iridicallot' 
of  '    men    desire    to    pos 

»e.  -■■1.,  -•  ■.(■■1.  ■.!.  ,,■■  /«i,.iii(  satisfaction  with 
me'lio'-rity  of  atfainm»-nt.  No  r.rie  who  ;ipt.reeialrH 
thf     full     viiw     'if    a    fol1e((<     rdiir;iliori     woiihl     for     a 


The  trouble  is  not  simply  that  undergrad- 
uates don't  study,  but  they  don't  even 
agree  that  they  ought  to  study.  There- 
fore this  last  will  be  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  the  president's  tasks.  Certainly 
the  free  elective  system  has  reduced  to  a 
minimum  the  spirit  of  competition,  in  en- 
larging the  scT)pc  of  it.  "Like  the  Cau- 
cus Race  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland,'  every 
one  begins  and  ends  where  he  pleases." 

President  I^well  has  long  j^rcachcd 
the  need  of  attaining  collegiate  "solidar- 
ity"— intellectufil  and  social  cohesion ; 
the  need  of  regaining  it,  rather,  and  that, 
too,  without  retrogression,  without  sac- 
rificing individual  variation.     "The  indi- 

momcnt  question  the  i^rcat  value  of  the  activities  out- 
side the  class-room,  .  .  .  but  while  tlie  desire  for 
hiKh  scholarly  attainment  seems  to  have  dechiicrl  in 
the  last  Keneration,  the  interest  in  other  .-iclivilies 
except  athletics,  does  not  seem  to  have  increased,  if 
Indeed  it  has  not  suliHtantially  lessened  also.  Con 
lenttiient  with  mediocrity  is  perhaps  the  grcalesi  daii 
(<er  that  faces  us,  and  it  is  clnsely  connected  witli  tlie 
fcclinjt  amoti((  the  students  that  college  is  a  sr)rl  of 
interlude  in  serious  life,  separated  from  what  K"*'- 
before,    and    disassociated    with    what    follows. 

"The  attilurle  of  stuflenis  in  collexi-  and  in  the  law 
school  towar'Is  excellence  in  their  studies  presents  ;i 
sharp  contrast  with  which  every  one  is  faniiliai.  .  .  . 
I!ut  if  rank  in  the  law  school  indi<  ales  fiiliiir-  sue 
cess,  and  lank  in  college  does  rmt,  it  follows  that  lliev 
irniHt    be    tak' n    by     vi-rv     dilTefeni     men;     ;ind     lh;il     is. 
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viilual  stiulent  uiii^lit  clearly  to  be  cievcl- 
oped,"    he    has    written,    "both    in    liis 
strong   and  in  his   weak  points,   for  the 
eollege  ouglit  to  produce,   not   defective 
speciaUsts,    but    men    intellectually    well 
rounded.     .     .     .     ICvery   student  ou^ht 
to  know ,  m  some  subject,  what  the  ulti- 
mate  scHirces  of  opinion   are,  and   how 
they  are  handled  by   those  who  profess 
it."     It  is,  in  part,  to  develop  this  knovvl- 
edj^e  and  this  coiiesion  or  solidarity  that 
the  founding  of  freshman  dormitories  is 
advocated  by  President  j^owell,  and  that 
in  these  dormitories  freshmen  are  to  en- 
joy the  social  and  intellectual  comrade- 
ship of  their  seniors — tutors  if  you  care 
to  name  them  so.'"     The  new   spirit   in 
American  education  is  against  the  famil- 
iar doctrine  of  laisses  faire.    "The  aver- 
age professional   student  can  hardly  be 
said     to     be     in     residence,"     President 
Tucker  has  written  ;  "he  may  live  any- 
where,   and    for    that    matter,   anyhow." 
This  has  been  too  nearly  true  of  the  fresh- 
man as  well. 

The  conditions  of  college  education 
limit  (let  us  not  forget  it)  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  higher  education — rei)rescnted 
by  the  work  of  the  graduate  school  and 
professional  schools  —  just  as  college 
work  is  conditioned  by  high  school  and 
preparatory  school  class  work  and  spirit. 

indeed,  the  opinion  not  infrequently  expressed  by  the 
students,  who  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in 
the  law  school  the  men  who  have  been  "sports"  in 
college  pass  the  "grinds."  This  is  a  matter  sus- 
ceptible of  measurement  by  figures;  and  .  .  .  for 
this  purpose  the  records  of  the  Harvard  a'.umni  who 
graduated  from  the  law  school  during  the  past  twelve 
years  were  examined,  and  tables  were  made  showing 
what  proportion  of  the  men  who  graduated  from  the 
college  without  a  cum  laude.  with  a  cum  laitde,  with 
a  nia.cna  cum  laude,  and  with  a  siimma  cum  laude. 
graduated  with  a  cum  laude  in  the  law  school.  The 
results   were  as   follows: 

Per  cent. 

Total A.B.'s  obtaining   LL.B.   cum  laude   i8-^ 

Plain     "  "  "         "         "         7  + 

cum    laude....      "  "  "         "         "       20  + 

magua  cum  laude  "  "  ■  "         "         "       40 

sumiiia  cum  laude  "  "  "         "         "       57-f- 

"Striking  as  these  statistics  are.  they  become  stiU 
more  im.pressive  when  we  reflect  that  of  the  thirty 
plain  A.B.'s  who  graduated  cu)n  laude  fro.n  the  law 
school  eight  had  entered  college  in  their  Senior  year, 
and  hence  could  not  graduate  from  college-  cum  laude. 
Deducting  them  we  find  that  the  percentage  instead 
of  7+  is  5.6+;  and  of  all  the  thirty  men  only  one 
had  an  average  in  college  of  less  than  C."  This  year 
the  A.B.  cum  laude  was  awarded  to  69  men.  Ten  of 
these,  a  larger  number  than  received  the  cum  for 
specialization  in  any  other  field,  were  stutlents  of 
economics;  g  were  students  of  chemistry;  7  were  stu- 
dents of  history;  the  same  number  were  students  of 
history    and   literature,    and   of   the   classics. 

'"But  not  paid  instructors  alone  are  to  be  counted 
on — at  least  while  the  funds  for  freshman  dormi 
tories  remain  inadequate.  "In  every  college,"  writes 
Assistant  Dean  Castle,  of  Harvard  College,  in  tho 
Atlantic  Monthly,  "there  are  numbers  of  good  upper 
class  men  who  are  eager  to  cooperate  with  the  faculty 


A  professor  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago has  even  averred  that  the  superior- 
ity of  the  foreign  university  "rests  al- 
most wholly  on  the  severer  discipline  of 
the  German  gymnasium  and  the  great 
ICngli.sh  public  schools."  There  has  for 
some  time  been  a  general  sentiment  lliat 
the  American  college  is  on  probation : 
that  it  must  justify  itself.  First  of  all, 
then,  it  must  effect  a  better  coupling  both 
with  preparatory  school  and  with  iIkjsc 
studies  and  activities  for  wdiich  it  is  sup- 
posed to  prepare.  We  are  tired  of  be- 
ing told  that  it  is  an  "accidental  develop- 
ment," marred  by  maladjustments.  Since 
the  college  degree  is  a  stepping  stone  to 
pedagogy  and  the  professions,  the  re- 
quirements in  college  must  be  such  that 
the  future  teacher  or  lawyer  or  physician 
has  been  developed  mentally  as  well  as 
physically  by  the  residence  within  the 
academic  cloister.  .\  few  years  ago,  we 
used  to  hear  it  said  that  college  studies 
were  of  small  significance.  "It's  your 
friendships,  your  relaxations,  your 
amusements,  tliat  will  broaden  your  hori- 
zon and  give  you  the  cachet,"  the  phrase 


ran. 
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Now,  President  Lowell  is  the  last  of 

in  starting  freshmen  along  th  •  right  path,  and  it  is 
amazing  that  thus  far  so  little  advar.tage  has  been 
taken  of  their  services.  E.ich  of  these  upper  class 
men  should  be  given  a  list  of  from  five  to  ten  fresh- 
men whom  he  would  make  it  his  duty  to  know.  He 
would  talk  over  with  them  their  work  and  their  play: 
their  study,  their  amusement,  their  athletics."  The 
system  of  "student  advisers,"  headed  by  a  "student 
council,"  has  now  been  in  operation  at  Harvard  for 
one  year.  Fundamentally  sound,  it  is  capable  of  de- 
velopment and  of  improvement.  As  for  the  fresh- 
man dormitories,  a  financial  campaign  in  their  inter- 
ests is  at  present  being  carried  on  from  Philadelphia. 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  dormitories  are  to  be 
built  on  the  Charles  River  Parkway,  facing  South, 
near  the  Bridge  to  Soldiers'  Field.  Four  will  be 
necessary,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $1,700,000.  In  its 
circular,  the  Harvard  Freshman  Dormitories  Commit- 
tee  for   the   State   of   Pennsylvania   says,   in    lart: 

"This  plan  does  not  so  much  involve  the  restric- 
tion of  the  freshmen  as  it  docs  their  development  as 
a  community,  under  the  guidance  and  influence  of 
upper  classmen  and  young  professors,  wherein  the 
standards  of  the  best  men  in  the  class  will  be  the 
standards  for  the  whole.  The  iiroblem  of  properly 
guiding  and  assisting  the  freshmen  is  becoming  more 
acute  because  of  the  increasing  size  of  the  classes 
and  of  the  fact  that  many  boys  arrive  in  Cambridge 
amid  strange  surroundings  and  without  acquaintances. 
To  understand  the  need  and  desirability  of  these 
dormitories  it  is  only  necessary  for  every  graduate  to 
recall  the  men  of  worth  and  ability  whj  were  too 
long  unknown  to  their  classmates,  or  the  men  in 
trouble  for  lack  of  friends.  Such  cases  will  be  rare 
indeed   under   the   proposed   plans." 

"This  reasoning  was  probably  most  familiar  in 
milieux  from  which  boys  were  sent  to  college  via  ex- 
pensive preparatory  schools.  "I  don't  want  John  to 
be  much  of  a  student,"  said  one  type  of  father.  The 
Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  has  published  statistics 
showing  that  of  178  first  and  second  group  scholars 
posted  by  the  authorities  during  the  last  academic 
year  only  seven  men  represented  Groton,  Middlesex, 
Pomfret,   St.    George's  or   St.    Paul's.      Undergraduates 
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all  conceivable  college  presidents  to  be- 
little  the   worldly,    social,    psychological 
and    physical    advantages    of    a    college 
course   whose   chief   interests   are   judi- 
cious loafing,  strenuous  exercise  of  the 
body,  and  reasonable  plaisance.     A  track 
athlete  in  his  time,  a  close-knit  man  of 
bodily  and  mental  vigor,  a  man  of  nota- 
ble sanity  and  toleration,   he  is  neither 
visionary  nor  martinet.     He  realizes,  too, 
that,  athletics   eliminated   or  minimized, 
scholarship    would   not   necessarily   take 
athletics'  place  as  the  dominant  interest 
of  student  life.     Yet  he  does  not  blink 
the  fact  that  physical  prowess  commands 
a  higher  prestige  than  intellectual  attain- 
ment, while  even   the  college  man   does 
not   apply   his   college   standards   in    the 
outside  world.     The   fact   is   that,   while 
the  phrase  "'academic  cloister"   has  lost 
its     original     connotation,     the     college 
world  is  a  world  apart:  that  college  life 
has  no  relation  with  what  went  before  or 
what    follows,    and    is    not    expected    to 
have.      That    partly    explains    why    the 
undergraduate  who  is  altogether  too  in- 
telligent    to     set     Christy     Matthewson 
above  the  late  William  James,  or  John- 
'jon.  Jack,  above  Johnson.  Samuel,  sees 
nothing    absurd    in     showering    honors 
upon  the  athlete  aud  turning  up  his  nose 
at  the  conscientious  student.     Statistics 
are  sometimes  enlightening.    Thirty-nine 
thousand   dollars,   the   sum   recently   re- 
ported as  available  for  the  purchase  of 
Ixxjks  by   the   Harvard   TJbrary   during 
one   year,    is    about    one-thirrl    the    sum 
annually  spent,  officially,  upon  Harvard 
athletic^. 

The  Harvard  president  has  put  the 
f|Ucstion  squarely  that  some  of  us  have 
vaguely  askerl  ourselves :  What  is  the 
moral  eflFect  upon  the  character  of  the 

from  thf*/-  <ichoo1»  "prr-fer  "  .idHs  th"  Bullet  n. 
"to  measurr  ihr-'n  siirccs  by  prominence  at 
tainrii  in  variolic  urderKr^ifiuatc  activities  not  dire  t 
ly  connected  with  the  r nrriciiliim.  and  beli'vo  ihii 
they  thereby  lav  a  better  foundation  for  success  in  aft'-r 
life."  The  RulUlin  quotes  from  an  article  recently  pub- 
l>«hed  in  the  JlarTard  Crniluale.f'  Ma''azine,  demon 
ttrating  that  men  who  have  stood  hiKh  in  their  «tudie>- 
at  }1^Tvtir'\  have  done  consfiiniotnly  well  in  after  lif' 
— '    ■  a    country     whirli     i  ays     smalt     honor     to 

f"  -Ts   siirh.      In    this   'onneclion   if    is   interest 

>ri '  •' -f    the   editor    of    the    Craflutite.t'    Mnga 

H"  •  nt   of  the   tliiriard  Ail;  ornle  f'.raduatr 

'{'  •ind'TK'adiial'-    i>renf|ci  i    of    th'-    /\iIto 

rote  nnite  m  offer intf  a  frize  of  $.1S0  for  the  best 
eway,  and  *(^o  for  the  se'ond  best,  on  the  following 
«iib;ert:  "Can  Harvard  do  fji-tter  d'-rvice  to  fhi-  coun- 
try by  redu'in^r  the  tirice  of  education,  by  adot)tinK 
'^^  of    coTn()ensafinK    professors,    by 

f^i  hiT,     of     the     intellef  tiial     utiid'-ni 

fi- -iihlelic  or  r,onvivial   student,  or  by 

*ny  wth^r   thanfe*" 


amiable    college    man    of    his    four-year 
idling — his   patronizing   attitude   toward 
educational   opi:)ortunities  —  his   applica- 
tion of  the  elective  system  not  to  courses 
alone,  but  to  practically  his  whole  course 
of  conduct?    The  "amateur"  of  our  col- 
leges, an  amateur  in  scholarship  where 
he  sometimes  comes  pretty  close  to  pro- 
fessionalism in  athletics,  has  found  disci- 
pline, if  at  all,  only  in  these  same  con- 
tests of  brawn  and  prowess :  his  college 
courses    are    chosen    because    they    are 
'■pipes"  or  "snaps''  or  "cinches" ;  he  cuts 
his  courses  when  he  pleases — at  least  as 
often  as  he  dares;  the  idea  of  excelling 
any  one  else  in  what  was   formerly  re- 
garded  as   the    serious   business    of   the 
college  student  is  almost  as  ridiculous  as 
the  idea  of  playing  football  purely  from 
a  love  of  bruises.     At  best,  the  college 
man  under  this  scheme  of  things  has  a 
warped    view    of    relative    values.      At 
worst,   he   loses   his   schoolboy   habit   of 
working  for  results,  without  gaining  the 
manly  habit  of  working  for  results  plus 
the   development  of   power,   of   self,  of 
frequently  inadequate  intelligence.     The 
American    college   graduate    is    not   the 
most  efficient  person  in  the  world — ex- 
cept when  he  is  the  hero  of  an  American 
novel ;  he  is  as  far  as  one  can  well  im- 
agine from  being,  in  general,  a  lettered 
man  or  otherwise  than  a  crude  person- 
ality; he  manifests  a  woful  lack  of  intel- 
lectual   enthusiasm    or    curiosity ;    he    is, 
iudging  him  from  the  standpoint  of  men- 
tality,   rather   baby-minded    than    devel- 
oped.   The  worst  rif  it  is,  Jie  looks  down 
on  his  betters,  anrl  rloesn't  know  how  to 
perform    with    real    efficiency    a    single 
function — off    the    athletic    field.       Not 
enough  college  men  shine  there,  even. 

"There  would  seem  to  be  no  intrinsic 
reason  that  our  schoolboys  should  be 
more  backwarfl  than  those  of  other  civil- 
ized cotmtries.  any  more  than  that  our 
undergrarluates  should  esteem  excellence 
in  scholarship  less  highly  than  do  the 
men  in  English  universities,"  says  the 
president  of  Harvard.  The  attention  of 
the  executive,  as  that  of  his  professors, 
is  focused  upon  ways  and  means  of  rais- 
ing the  academic  standard  for  every  stu- 
dent, and  of  sharpening  the  academic 
ambition  rif  the  potentinlly  exceptional 
student. 

.\i.w    V(i»K    Cirv 


Women    in    Library   Work 

BY    JOHN    COTTON    DANA 

LiUUAKMN    OF    Tilt    NkWAKK     FHEE    TUUMC    I.IBKAKY. 


01'  all  (x'cupatu)iis  now  open  to 
uonien,  work  in  a  public  library 
is  perhaps  the-  most  attractive. 
This  is  not  because  the  money  return  is 
larj^e,  for  in  this  respect  both  teaching 
and  clerical  work  have  the  advantage. 
Library  work  is  attractive  because  it  gives 
one  pleasant  surroundings,  brings  one 
into  contact  with  intelligent  people,  helps 
one  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  is  not 
often  unduly  severe  or  trying  to  the 
nerves,  and  ofTers  openings  for  many 
kinds  of  native  talent  to  show  them- 
selves at  their  best. 

A  public  library  is  the  property  of  the 
people  who  use  it.  The  librarian  recog- 
nizes   this    fact    and    tries   to   make   this 


school  of  the  pe(jple  as  attractive 
and  as  pleasing  as  possible.  If  a 
])ublic  institution  is  to  be  invitini; 
and  helpful,  those  who  work  in  'i 
and  for  it  must  be  interested  in  it,  nutst 
wish  it  to  gain  in  popularity  and  must  be 
proud  of  its  good  repute.  .^Jow,  a 
library's  staff  cannot  have  for  it  the  feel- 
ings just  mentioned  unless  they  them- 
selves find  in  it  and  in  their  work  for  it 
a  certain  jjleasurc,  and  enjoy  in  it  a  cer- 
tain good  fellowship  with  one  another. 
.A.S  they  are  to  one  another,  so,  in  large 
measure,  will  they  appear  to  those  who 
call  at  the  library  for  books  or  for  op- 
portunities for  reading  and  study.  With- 
in a  librarv.  therefore,  must  be  found  the 


.\SK   THK   LIHRARIAN! 
Club   women   find   the   library   supplied   with   study    outlines    and    programs    for    the    next    year's    readi^iK 
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free  co-operative  spirit  of  the  home.  The 
presence  in  a  library  of  this  feeHng  of 
good  will  and  helpfulness  is  alone  almost 
enough  to  explain  its  popularity  as  a 
place  in  which  to  earn  one's  living ;  and 
when  we  add  to  this  element  of  attrac- 
tiveness the  other  factors  already  men- 
tioned and  especially  the  one  I  shall  try 
especial!}'  to  describe,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  library  work  appeals  so 
strongly  to  so  many  women.  This  spe- 
cial point  of  advantage  which  library 
work  offers  lies  in  the  many  kinds  of  em- 
ployment it  includes  and  the  many  kinds 
of  talent  and  skill  to  which  it  appeals. 


ing  these  cards  you  can  learn,  if  you  will, 
and  almost  without  effort,  something 
about  the  best  books  of  today  and  of  all 
time. 

Have  you  a  good  knowledge  of  books 
and  skill  in  discovering  quickly  what  are 
the  main  points  in  any  volume  you  may 
pick  up  ?  To  a  good  general  education 
do  you  add  a  logical  or  at  least  an  order- 
ly mind?  You  may,  then,  after  proper 
study  and  discipline,  find  a  place  in  a 
library  as  a  classifier.  To  classify  books 
for  the  library  is  so  to  mark  them  that 
when  they  are  arranged  on  the  shelves 
in  the  numerical  or  alphabetical  order  of 


10 
oo>oi\zi 


1  m-ric«r^f>^Qfvv4^  ami 
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CATALOG  CAkUS 


Let  me  make  my  meaning  plain.  Do 
you  have  some  .skill  with  the  pen,  can 
you  write  clearly,  are  you  painstaking 
and  accurate  and  can  you  follow  exactly 
rules  set  for  your  guidance?  Then,  even 
tho  you  are  not  distinctly  lKK>kish,  you 
may  find  a  place  as  a  subordinate  in  a 
library's  catalog  department.  If  you  add. 
to  the  modest  talents  mentioned,  skill  as 
ty[)ewriter,  then  you  mav  still  more  eas- 
ily find  here  a  place.  You  would  here 
write  cards  like  those  shown  above. 
From  two  to  twenty  <■,{  these  cards  arc 
written  for  every  book  which  a  library 
;iddH  to  its  shelve'^.     Tn  writing  or  rof)y- 


the  marks  and  symbols  you  put  on  thetu, 
they  will  fall  into  groups ;  books  of  the 
same  subject  stanrling  together,  and 
groups  on  the  same  subject  standing  near 
other  groups  on  allied  subjects.  I'roper- 
ly  to  add  l)ooks  to  a  library  already 
classified,  a  library  let  us  say  of  50,000 
vohmies,  so  that  rme  who  wishes  to  con- 
sult them  may  readily  find  the  ones  he 
seeks,  is  a  task  calling  for  skill  and  com- 
mon sense.  It  is  work  many  women  have 
learned  to  do  well. 

Tn  j)rci)aring  the  r)riginals  of  the  rec- 
orrls  of  books  added  to  a  librnrv.  mnkin-,' 
of  llic  rccfUfls  riu   index  callcij   the  card 
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catalog,  other  special  qualities  are  called 
for.  Especially  does  the  worker  in  this 
line  need  a  large  fund  of  sympathy  with 
other  inintU,  ipiick  appreciation  of  how 
the  average  person  of  intelligence  will 
approach  a  subject.  A  lihrary's  catalog 
is  a  dictionary  of  world  knowledge;  it  is, 
rather,  an  iiulex  to  such  a  dictionary,  the 
dictionary  being  found  in  the  thousands 
of  books  on  the  library  shelves.  Skill  in 
making  such  an  inde.x  seems  almost  na- 
tive to  some  of  the  women  in  our  libra- 
ries. 

The  kinds  of  work  thus  far  mentioned 
call  for  some  general  education,  for  long 
special  practice  or  for  peculiar  aptness 
or  for  all  three.  But,  in  the  same  depart- 
ment in  which  the  things  last  mentioned 
are  carried  out  much  other  work  of 
clerical  nature  is  also  done.  If  you  are 
without  much  book  knowledge  but  are 
patient,  careful,  accurate  and  skillful  with 
your  hands,  you  may  find  work  in  a 
library  in  this  subordinate  dejjartment  of 
the  library's  index  making,  h'or  exam- 
ple, in  almost  every  library  a  book  must 
be  looked  over  before  it  is  put  on  the 
shelf  to  see  that  it  is  complete,  and,  if 
its  leaves  are  unopened,  they  must  be 
carefully  cut.  This  latter  task  alone  is 
no  light  one.  An  active  young  woman 
can  do  little  more  than  cut  the  pages  of 
six  or  seven  hundred  volumes  in  a  week's 
time  of  40  to  50  hours. 

In  every  book  there  must  be  pasted, 
inside  the  front  cover,  a  book  plate ;  if  it 
is  a  lending  book,  there  must  be  pasted 
in  the  back  a  pocket ;  on  this  pocket, 
usually  a  blank  piece  of  paper,  certain 
symbols  or  words  must  be  written ;  a 
book  card  must  be  prepared,  to  be  kept 
in  the  book  when  it  is  on  the  shelf  and 
to  be  retained  in  the  library  when  the 
book  is  lent  to  show  to  whom  it  was 
lent;  on  the  back  of  the  book  must  be 
put  a  label. 

If  you  have  always  been  a  reader,  and 
by  a  reader  I  mean  one  who  has  seized 
the  spare  moments  to  devour  books, 
papers  and  journals  from  the  time  she 
was  six  until  she  was,  let  us  say.  twenty- 
two  ;  and  if  you  remember  what  you 
read ;  if  you  have  an  agreeable  presence 
and  know  how  to  say  "no"  as  pleasantly 
as  "yes,"  yet  tend  to  be  obliging  rather 
than  the  opposite,  then  vou  might  find  a 
place  as  an  assistant  at  the  lending  desk 


of  a  library.  Here  the  public  calls  for 
books  and  here  an  attendant,  getting 
them  from  the  shelves,  delivers  them. 
The  routine  is  not  simple.  Modern 
libraries  believe  so  strongly  that  the  few- 
est jiossible  difficulties  should  be  put  jn 
the  way  of  borrowers  and  the  fewest  pos- 
sible duties  laid  on  them,  that  they  tend 
naturally  to  throw  upon  the  attendant  at 
the  lending  desk  a  large  amount  of  de- 
tail. 

The  chief  of  the  lending  department  of 
a  large  library  nnist  be  a  person  of  very 
decided  genius.  You  can  not  aspire  to 
such  a  position  unless  you  have  either  a 
college  education  or  its  equivalent,  a 
wide  knowledge  of  books,  no  small  ex- 
perience in  life,  agreeable  manners,  and 
ability  to  meet  people  of  all  ranks  on  their 
own  level.  The  routine  is  done  by  peo- 
ple who  are  not  thus  well  equipped. 

Have  you  read  much  in  many  lines? 
Is  your  memory  retentive?  Do  books 
seem  to  you  to  have  individualities  and  to 
be  distinct  from  one  another  like  so 
many  human  beings?  Does  a  moment's 
glance  at  a  book  fix  its  general  features 
in  your  memory  ?  Do  you  feel  almost 
instinctively  what  a  book,  and  especially 
an  encyclopedia  or  any  other  work  of  ref- 
erence, can  tell  you?  Then  you  may 
hope  to  do  good  work,  tho  perhaps  only 
after  some  years  of  practice,  in  a  refer- 
ence department.  To  the  person  who  de- 
lights in  knowledge,  and  instinctively 
takes  in  and  retains  information  of  all 
kinds,  and  never  forgets  in  which  book  a 
fact  was  found,  to  such  a  person  general 
reference  work  especially  appeals.  Not 
a  few  women  have  some  special  talent 
along  this  line  and  may  hope  to  find  in- 
teresting occupation  here. 

Book  surgery,  book  hygiene  and  book 
rebinding  form  a  department  of  library 
work  which  was  long  neglected,  but  is 
now  seen  to  be  of  great  importance.  Any 
woman  who  is  clever  with  her  hands  and 
does  not  scorn  manual  labor  could  make 
herself  useful  in  this  department.  In 
large  libraries  the  head  of  the  binding 
and  repair  department  must  be  a  person 
who  knows  and  can  answer  questions 
like  these,  about  any  of  the  thousands  of 
wounded  books  which  come  to  her  for 
attention  :  "Is  it  still  popular,  and  should 
it  therefore  be  rebound?"  "Is  it  so  tri- 
vial that  it  is  not  worth  even  an  hour's 
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work  of  mending?"  "Tho  old  and  worn, 
is  it  a  book  the  library  should  always 
have  on  its  shelves?"  "Is  it  a  book- 
rarity,  which  should  be  carefully  mended 
and  then  as  carefully  rebound?"  "Is  its 
paper  so  poor  that  to  rebind  it  is  a  waste 
f>\  money?" 

A  knowledge  of  book-making  and  lit- 
erature such  as  these  queries  suggest  is 
not  all  the  head  of  this  department  must 
have.  She  must  know  alx>ut  leather, 
cloth,  paper,  string,  tape,  thread,  glue, 
paste  and  many  other  things  which  go  to 
the  making,  repairing  and  rebinding  of 
iKK.iks ;  anrl  she  must  also  know  enougli 
about  the  binder's  craft  to  be  able  to  tell 
whether  a  book  is  skillfully  and  honestly 
relyjund  or  not. 

In  many  public  libraries  a  third  of  all 
the  Ixjoks  taken  to  homes  are  lent  to  chil- 
dren. The  children  have  rooms  of  their 
own  in  most  libraries ;  and  here,  if  you 
are  fond  of  children  anrl  have  some  tact 
in  their  management,  yon  mnv  hope  to 
find  a  place.  The  work  is  rot  easy,  but 
is  not  as  trying  as  teaching.    If  you  hope 


to  make  progress  in  it  you  must  be  a 
reader,  as  I  have  already  defined  the 
word,  and  especially  you  must  know  the 
books  which  children  read  and  the  books 
about  children.  Moreover,  this  children's 
work  brings  one  in  contact  with  the 
schools,  and  to  be  effective  here  one  must 
know  something  about  the  teacher's 
work,  her  difificultics,  her  class-r(K)m  con- 
ditions, her  textbooks  and  her  courses  of 
study. 

The  kinds  of  work  T  have  mentioned 
are  done  in  separate  and  scmi-indcpcnd- 
ent  departments  in  larger  libraries.  In 
so!Tie  of  them  it  is  the  ci'stoin  to  test  the 
capacity,  taste  anrl  skill  of  each  new 
member  of  the  staff,  y:)articularly  of  those 
not  trainerl  in  any  other  library,  by  plac- 
ing them  in  several  departments  in  suc- 
cession imtil  the  work  they  are  best  fitted 
for  is  found. 

In  the  smallest  library  all  the  kinds  of 
work  I  have  mentioned  and  many  other 
kinds  also,  as  well  as  many  minor  flctails, 
are  done  bv  one  or  two  persons,  rnifl  it  is 
in  the  small  library  that  a  young  woman 


THE   CHILDREN'S    ROOM. 
Where   the  library   assistant   talks  over   favorite   heroes   with  the  boys  and   helps  them   to  select  books. 
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can  find  the  best  opportunity  to  show  her 
capacity  for  work  helpful  to  the  com- 
nmnity  which  supports  her  library ;  and 
an  opportunity  also  to  o:ain  a  broad  gen- 
eral education  and  admirable  training  in 
the  special  field  of  library  economy. 

There  is  no  public  institution  quite  as 
broad  in  its  possibilities  of  public  service 
as  the  free  public  library  in  America,  and 
especially  the  free  library  of  the  small 
town. 

The  library-  worker  in  such  a  library, 
if  she  has  the  wisdom  and  temperament 
proper  for  her  position,  does  not  need  a 
great  store  of  book  knowledge  when  she 
begins,  nor  does  she  need  great  skill  in 
the  technique  of  her  calling :  for  she  wnll 
necessarily  acquire  these  things  if  she 
performs  her  duties  well  and  tries  to  take 
advantage  of  all  opportunities.  .She  must 
be  a  friend  of  her  trustees,  their  adviser 
and  their  business  manager';  she  must 
watch  the  funds  and  practice  economy, 
yet  not  permit  her  community  to  think 
about  the  library  in  terms  of  parsimony  : 


she  must  select  and  buy  the  books  best 
suited  to  her  town  and  she  is  the  ])crson 
who,  if  she  is  fit  for  her  position,  can  do 
this  to  the  best  advantage,  better  than 
any  book  committee  can  do  it.  She  must 
meet  with  and  make  friends  of  all  pa- 
trons, old  and  young,  and  be  their  adviser 
in  matters  both  serious  and  recreational 
concerning  reading;  she  must  attract  the 
teachers  that  thru  them  she  may  reach 
the  children ;  she  must  lead  the  children 
themselves  from  nickel  libraries  or,  what 
is  more  difficult,  from  no  reading  what- 
ever, to  the  good  things  in  print  for  them, 
and  the  children  must  not  know  they  are 
being  led :  she  must  know  about  women's 
clubs,  and  help  form  their  programs  and 
buy  books  that  will  be  useful  to  their 
members ;  and  she  must  not  forget  boys' 
debating  societies,  and  lyceum  lectures, 
and  special  duties  in  churches  and  in 
.Sunday  schools,  and  questions  of  village 
improvement,  like  sewers  and  sidewalks 
and  trees  and  water  supplv ;  and  she  must 
be  interested  in  all  other  tilings  that  con- 
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cerii  Iier  Idwii,  and  ready  to  supply  llu 
book  or  journal  that  {jives  the  latest  and 
best  information  about  tlieni.  The  his- 
tory of  the  town,  the  soil,  the  products, 
the  climate,  the  geojjraphy,  the  indus- 
tries, the  fairs,  the  games,  the  festivals — 
all  these  she  must  keep  in  her  mind  as 
matters  which  may  any  day  prove  of 
special  interest  and  niav  demand  special 
information.  A  historical  society,  or  a 
science  museum,  or  a  nature  club,  or  a 
farmer's  club  may  any  day  sprinj];  into 
life,  and  it  will  then  1)C  her  pleasure  to 
furnish  some  encouragement  and  much 
information  to  those  interested. 

I  have  set  down  thus  briefly  the  wide 
sariety  of  work  which  nmy  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  librarian  of  the  small  library,  be- 
cause all  of  these  kinds  of  work  are 
found  also  in  the  larger  libraries,  are 
there  much  specialized  nnd  may  there  at- 
tract, as  this  paper  tries  to  show,  women 
of  very  varied  shifts  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

To  p^o  a  little  further  with  the  librarian 
of  the  modest  town  and  thus,  tho  indi- 
rectly, with  the  humblest  or  the  hig^hest 
assistant  in  the  larjje  library.     The  out- 


M(le  world  must  not  absorb  her;  for  she 
Muist  know  her  books.  To  know  them 
she  must  read  unceasingly  ;  not  much  in  a 
few  books,  but  a  little  in  all  the  books, 
all  the  journals,  all  the  book  catalogs, 
all  the  many  pamphlets  and  all  the  news- 
papers which  come  to  her  library.  With 
lier  there  can  be  no  (juestion  of  what  to 
read  ;  she  must  read  it  all ;  not  all  of  all 
she  sees,  but  a  little  of  everything  she 
sees.  Any  worker  in  any  library  who 
does  not  read,  read,  read,  and  forever 
read,  can  hope  for  and  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect any  notable  success. 

What  this  friend  of  books  who  has 
books  in  her  charge  and  learns  to  know 
them  and  learns  to  know  her  town — what 
this  modest  librarian  docs  for  her  com- 
munity by  the  agency  of  her  library  and 
its  books  is  another  story.  My  purpose 
in  this  paper  is  simply  to  show  that  to 
work  among  a  library's  books  for  the  peo- 
ple who  own  the  books  is  a  many-sided 
occupation,  attractive  thru  its  general 
character  to  all  right-minded  young 
women,  and  appealing  especially  to 
women  of  varied  tastes  and  talents  thru 
its  many-sidedness. 

.\i:w.sRK,    N.    J. 
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The   Quiet  Wood 

BY  CLINTON   SCOLLARD 

1  ii.wi".  in  memory  a  quiet  wood 

Where  silence  has  its  altars,  and  the  air 

Seems  hallowed,  hushed  as  tho  it  were  for  ]M-aycr, 

Sacred  to  restfulness  and  solitude. 

And  when  upon  my  mind  grave  cares  intrude. 
Into  these  blessed  depths  I  fain  would  fare 
For  meditation,  haply  plucking  there 

The  herb  of  solace  for  each  bitter  mood. 


Then  I  emerge  refreshed.     I  bear  away 

Somewhat  of   the   serene   content   of  trees, 
The  unexplainable  largesse  of  flowers ; 
I  walk  exalted  through  a  larger  day, 

And  know  at  night  the  guerdon  of  the  hours 
Is  deeper  faith  and  wider  sympathies. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 
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THE  progressive  teacher  always 
wants  to  know  what  new  books 
have  been  pubhshed  in  his  field 
during  the  year,  the  it  does  not  follow- 
that  the  progressive  teacher  is  one  who 
changes  his  textbooks  frequently.  Each 
new  publication  properly  comes  into 
competition  not  only  with  those  born  the 
same  year,  but  with  all  its  extant  elders. 
Altho  there  is  a  steady  advance  in  the  art 
of  school-book  making,  it  is  not  safe  to 
assume  in  any  particular  case  that  the 
latest  is  the  best.  In  fact,  the  books  pro- 
duced by  the  great  educational  publish- 
ing houses  are  so  similar  that  it  is  usu- 
ally impossible  to  put  the  finger  upon  one 
and  say,  "This  is  the  best  on  the  sub- 
ject." Whatever  may  be  the  validity  of 
the  pragmatic  test  as  applied  to  meta- 
physics or  religion,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  in  this  case.  The  best  textbook 
is  the  one  that  works  best  in  a  certain 
class  and  with  a  certain  teacher.  A  h)Ook 
which  makes  a  very  favorable  imjjression 
on  first  appearance  may  prove  on  trial  to 
Iiave  seriotis  rlefects  in  form  or  wording. 
Consequently  the  mr)st  that  can  be  done 
in  an  article  like  the  present  is  to  intro- 
duce the  new  books  to  our  readers  with 
a  few  words  of  criticism  by  practical 
teachers  in  the  various  departments.  Be- 
sides hooks  for  the  use  of  students,  we 
have  included  a  numbf^r  of  l>ooks  which 
are  of  interest  to  teachers  from  a  profes- 
sional standfjoint.  Many  other  works  on 
f»hilr)SOj)hy,  psychology  anrj  education 
and  related  stiuiics  will  be  found  re- 
viewed in  other  issues  oi  Tfik  Indf:- 
DENT  of  f-arlier  anri  later  date  than 
this. 
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.Irgiiiiiciitdtion  and  Debate.  By  J.  V.  Denney,  C.  S. 
iJuncan  and  F.  C.  McKinney.  American  Book. 
$1.25. 

How  to  Argue  and  to  Win.  By  Grenvi'.le  Kleistr. 
New   York:    Funk   &  Wagnalls.     $1.25. 

Speech-Making.  By  Edwin  G.  Lawrerce.  New  York: 
Barnes   Company.     $1.25. 

The  Orator's  Manual.  By  George  L.  Raymond.  New 
York:    Putnam.      $1.20. 

Composition  Oral  and  Written.  By  Charles  Sears 
Baldwin.     Longmans  Green.     $1.20. 

English  Composition.  By  Stratton  D.  Brooks.  Book 
I.      American    Book.      75   cents. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English.  By  George  C.  IIo-v- 
land.     40  cents.     Chicago:   Colonial   Book  Co. 

.4dzanced  Lessons  in  English.  By  George  C.  How- 
land.     60  cents.     Chicago:   Colonial   Book  Co. 

High  School  English.  By  A.  R.  Brubacher  and  1). 
E.  .Snyder.  Book  I.  New  York:  C.  E.  Mer- 
rill Co.     $1. 

Written  English.  By  John  and  Helen  Erskine.  New 
York:    Century   Co.      40   cents. 

Specimens  of  Letter-Writing.  Edited  by  Laura  E. 
Lockwood  and  A.   R.  Kelly.     Holt.     75  cents. 

English  Readings  for  Schools.  Edited  by  Wilbur 
Lucius  Cross.  Shakespeare's  Macbeth.  Editcil 
by  Felix  E.  Schelling.  35  cents.  Shakespeare's 
As  You  Like  It.  Edited  by  John  W.  Cunliffc 
and  {;eorgc  Roy  Elliott.  35  cents.  Shakespeare's 
Merchant  of  Venice.  Edited  by  l-"rederick  Eras- 
tus  Pierce.  35  cents.  Shakespeare's  Julius 
C(Tsar.  Edited  by  Ashley  II.  Thorndike.  35 
cents.  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island.  Edited  by 
Stuart  P.  Sherman.  40  cents.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  Edited  b^  J.  H.  Gardiner.  40  cents. 
Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe.  Edited  by  Wilbur  L. 
Cross.  50  cents.  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 
Edited   by    Ellen    E.   (;arriKucs.      40  cents.      Holt. 

Hr.erside  Literature  Scries.  Old  Testament  Narra- 
li-e.  liy  A.  I).  Sheffield.  75  cents.  The  Nibel- 
tingcnhed.  Translated  by  D.  B.  Shumway.  75 
cents.  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham.  By  William 
Dean  Howclls.  60  cents.  Macaulav's  Essavs  on 
Lord  tine  and  Warren  Hastings.  Edited  by  A. 
.Ahbolt.  40  cents.  Little  Thimblefinger  Stories. 
Y'y,  J-  9  f^^rris.  40  cents.  Jewctt's  The  Night 
before  Thanksgirtng;  A  White  Heron.  Edited  by 
K.  H.  Shute.  25  cents.  Sheridan's  The  Rivals. 
Edited  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  Jr.  23  cents 
How  to  Teach  English  Classics.  By  C.  S.  Thomas. 
Paper,    15  cents.      The   Nibelungcnlied.      Edited  by 

c         ,'     ,■  J^^^}^'"^^;      7"!    ""'»■      Houghton.    Milllin. 

Mnndard  English  Classics.  Selections  from  the  Old 
Icrtamcnl.  Kdite.l  by  II.  N.  Snyder.  30  cents 
Seleclmns  from  Huxley.  Editi  d  by  John  1* 
Cunning.  2S  cents.  Stevenson's  An  Inland  /'</\' 
ajce  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey.  Kflitcd  by  I  T 
Sj?."^-,  t?''  ,?'■".'."',•  ■^'"•enton's  Tieasurc  Island'. 
Edited  by  I-  W.  C,  Hcrscy.  45  cents.  Park- 
mans  The  Oregon  Trail.  Edited  by  W.  E.  I. con 
ard.  45  ccntt.  Dickens's  David  Copprrfuld 
Edit' d  by  V.  .M.  Huck.  Jr.  70  reiils.  Selections 
from  Lincoln       Edited   l.y    Ida   M.   'iarljcll.     Ginii. 
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Eclectic  Engttih  Clajttci.  Eiiot't  Silas  Marner.  Edited 
by  May  McKitrick.  H^nshitiglun'i  Farewell  Atl 
dress  and  Webster's  First  bunker  llill  Uratiun. 
Edited  by  W  1).  Lcwi:>.  SUakespcuie's  Mercham 
of  t'enue.  tdited  by  G.  S.  Ulaktrly.  (Joldstnith's 
Vicar  of  Waketield.  Edited  by  A.  F.  Hansen. 
CarhU's  Fssay  un  Burns.  Edited  by  E.  L.  Md 
ler.  Old  Testament  Narratives.  Edited  by  E.  C 
Baldwin.     American  Hook   Co.     20  cents  each. 

Gateway  Serxes  uf  F.n^lish  Texts.  Edited  by  Henry 
Van  Dyke.  Stezenson's  An  Inland  Tt'yage  ami 
Travels  with  a  Donkey.  Edited  by  G.  S.  Blakely. 
•  40  cents.  Washington's  Farewell  .Address,  and 
Webster's  Hunker  flill  Oration.  Edited  by  Frai  k 
VV.    Fine       30  cents.      American    Book   Co. 

Handy  I'ulume  Classics.  Best  American  Orations, 
liy  John  k.  lluward.  Hundred  Best  English 
Prose-Writers.  Ily  Adam  I.,  tiowans.  35  cents 
each.     New    York:   T.    Y.    Crow.  II   &   Co. 

Best  English  and  Scottish  Ballads.  Edited  by  E.  A. 
Ilryant.      Crowell.      7s  cents. 

Lake  English  Classics.  Lamb's  Elia.  Edited  by  Ci. 
W.  Benedict.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresnian  &  Co. 
35   cents. 

Thackeray's  English  Humorists.  Edited  by  J.  W 
CunlitTc   and   H.    A.    Watt. 

Cooper's  Ueerstcyer.  Abrid«ed  and  Edited  by  .\1.  E. 
Lansing.     Ginn.     50  cents. 

Characteristic  Passages  from  the  Hundred  Best  Eng- 
lish Prose  Writers.  By  A.  L.  Gowans.  Crowell. 
35   cents. 

The  "First  Folio"  Shakespeare.  Richard  the  Second. 
Richard  the  Third.  Edited  by  Charlotte  I'orter 
and  Helen  A.  Clarke.  Henry  the  Fourth.  2 
volumes.  Edited  by  Charlotte  I'orter.  New  York. 
T.   Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     $1   each. 

How  to  Teach  English  Classics.  liy  C.  S.  Thomas. 
Houghton,    Mifflin.      is    cent>. 

History  of  American  Literature.  !!>•  K.  1'  Hallcck. 
American    Book.      $1.25. 

.World  Literature.  By  Richard  G.  Moulton.  Mac- 
millan.     $1.75. 

The  Lawrence  Reader  and  S(>cahcr.  By  Edwin  G. 
Lawrence.      Chicago:     Mc(  lurg.      $1.50. 

Language  Series.  Book  One  and  Two.  Edited  by 
R.  C.  Metcalf  and  A.  L.  Rafter.  American  Book 
Co.      40   and   60   cents. 

Prose  Literature  for  Secondary  Schools.  Edited  by 
Margaret   Ashum.      Houghton,    Mifflin.      80   cents. 

Historical  Reader  for  Schools.  Edited  by  H.  L.  Brit- 
tain   and  J.   G.   Harris.     American    Book.     75  cents. 

Elson  Grammar  School  Reader.  By  W.  H.  Elson 
and  C.  Keck.  Book  L  Chicago:  Scott,  Fores- 
man  &  Co.      so  cents. 

.4n  Introduction  to  Shakespeare.  By  \l.  N.  Mac- 
Cracken,  F.  E.  Pierce  and  W.  H.  Durham.  Mac- 
millan.     90  cents. 

English  Literature  during  the  Lifetime  of  Shakespeare. 
By   Feli.x  E.   Schelling.     Holt.     $2  30. 

The  Evolution  of  Literature.  By  .\.  S.  Mackenzie. 
New  York:  T.   V.  Crowell  &  Co.     $2  50. 

Success  in  Literature.  By  W.  M.  CoUes  and  H. 
Cresswell.     New   York:    Duffield.     $1.25. 

Barbarian  and  Noble.  By  M.  F.  Lansing.  Ginn. 
40   cents. 

The  Writer.  By  George  L.  Raymond  and  Post 
Wheeler.      New  York:   Putnam.     $1. 

The  Progressive  Road  to  Reading.  Book  Four.  By 
G.  Burchill.  W.  L.  Ettinger  and  E.  D.  Shimer. 
Silver,    Burdett.      50   cents. 

A  Mother  Goose  Reader.  By  C.  W.  Mlckens  and 
L.  Robinson.  New  York:  Silver,  Burdett.  36 
cents. 

Story  of  the  States  Series.  California  the  Golden. 
By  Rockwell  D.  Hunt.  Silver,  Burdett.  65 
cents. 

High  School  E.vercises  in  Grammar.  By  Maude  M. 
Frank.      New   York:   Longmans,   Green.      75   cents. 

Reading  with  E.rprcssion.  A  Series  of  Eight  Rcader- 
by  Tames  Baldwin  and  Ida  C.  Bender.  Fir'-t 
Reader,  30  cents;  Second  Reader,  35  cents; 
others.    45   cents   each.      American    Book    Co. 

The  Riverside  Readers.  Primer.  First  Reader.  Second 
Reader.  By  J.  H.  \'an  Sickle.  W.  Seegmilltr 
and  F.  Jenkins.  30,  3s  and  40  cents.  Houglit  m. 
Mifflin. 

Speaking  and  Writing.  Book  II  and  III.  By  W. 
H.  Maxwell,  E.  L.  Johnston  and  M.  I).  Barnum. 
23   and  25  cents.     American    Book  Co. 

Eclectic  Readings.  The  Story  of  Modem  France. 
By  H.  A.  Guerber.  65  cents.  Makers  and  De- 
fenders of  America.  By  Anna  E.  Foote.  65 
cents.  Stories  of  the  King  and  Don  Quixote  for 
Young  People.  By  James  Baldwin.  50  cents 
each.     American   Book   Co. 


'ID  jiidj^e  from  llic  proportion  of  texts 
oil  the  subject  interest  in  l^nj^lish  com- 
position seems  to  be  ninniiifj^  to  dchate 
or  .some  form  nf  ])ublic  address.  Aca- 
demically DeniK-y,  Duncan  and  McKin- 
ney's  Ar;^ttnienlatit>n  and  Debate  is 
worth  consideration.  ( )ne  half  or  more 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  illustrative  ma- 
terial for  hriefinji;-  and  analysis.  The  re- 
mainder consists  of  a  concise  statement 
of  theory,  which  is  on  the  whole  clear 
and  satisfactory,  tho  the  introduction  to 
argument  is  hardly  discussed  sufficients. 
The  feature  of  the  lx)ok  is  the  con.stant 
reference  to  the  principles  of  lej^^al  evi- 
dence. Kleiser's  //otc  to  Argue  and 
Win  is  rather  a  series  of  talks  than  a 
te\tl)ook.  Tho  unsystematic,  it  includes 
a  number  of  useful  Iiints  and  sug'p^cstions 
with  particular  reference  to  the  applica- 
tion of  argi^ument  to  various  professions 
and  occupations.  Hence  its  value  is 
larjjely  practical  and  popular.  Some- 
what on  the  same  order  is  Lawrence's 
Speech-Makinc;.  Tt  contains,  in  the  writ- 
er's words,  "explicit  instructions  for  the 
building  and  rlelivery  of  speeches,"  to- 
gether with  criticisms  and  discussions  of 
some  of  the  classical  examples  of  oratory 
and  a  large  number  of  classified  illustra- 
tions Tn  the  way  of  school  or  college 
manuals  of  general  rhetoric  Baldwin's 
Composition  Oral  and  Written,  an  adap- 
tation of  his  former  "Writing  and 
.Speaking,"  tho  it  has  been  out  for  some 
time,  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
teachers  who  are  not  alreadv  familiar 
with  it.  as  another  of  the  writer's  suc- 
cessful attempts  to  treat  the  subject  of 
composition  under  the  two  heads  of 
clearness  and  interest.  For  the  high 
school  Brooks's  Eticrlish  Composition,  de- 
signed for  the  work  of  the  first  two 
years,  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  great 
flexibility  of  presentation  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  and  of  constant  revision  and 
correction  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  for 
anything  like  success  in  English.  The 
book  provides  a  wide  ranee  of  theme- 
subjects  and  makes  some  effort  to  exer- 
cise the  student's  tbouebt  and  obserya- 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  when  Mr. 
Brooks,  in  his  preface,  remarks  that  "ex- 
pression can  not  be  compelled,  it  must 
be  coaxed,"  does  be  not  inadvertently  lav 
his  finger  on  something  false  and  artifi- 
cial in  the  present  conception  of  Knglish 
instruction,     which     demands     original 
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composition  whether  or  no?  Such  a  no- 
tion might  seem  to  ot^er  in  itself  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  the  unhappy  results 
for  which  this  instruction  is  so  generally 
blamed.  Mr.  Rowland,  however,  in  his 
Lessons  in  English,  thinks  that  the  diffi- 
culty lies  with  the  elementary  teaching 
of  the  subject  and  attempts  to  correct 
the  mistake  in  a  pair  of  text-books, 
whose  purpose  is  to  give  the  pupil  a 
proper  start  in  a  graded,  reasonable  and 
simple  way. 

Reading     texts     have     multiplied     so 


modern  textual  scholarship.  The  notes 
are  confined  to  necessary  explanations  of 
the  text  in  the  light  of  recent  archaeo- 
logical investigation.  A  selection  of  the 
same  material  is  to  be  had  in  the  Stand- 
ard Emglish  Classics,  together  witli 
Stevenson's  Treasure  Island  and  Dick- 
ens's David  Copperfield,  each  of  which 
is  preceded  by  a  stimulating  introduc- 
tion. Thackeray's  English  Humorists  in 
the  Lake  Scries  is  very  carefully  anno- 
tated. Under  the  present  method  of  edit- 
ing it  is  Shakespeare  who  appears  to  re- 
abundantly — the  work  of  duplication  and  ceive  the  most  perfunctory  treatment — 
reduplication  goes  forward  so  merrily  probably  because  the  work  has  been  done 
under  the  hands  of  instructors  who  have      so  often  that  even  to  the  editor  himself 


sought  to  win  their 
scholastic  spurs  in 
this  manner — that 
it  is  impossible  t'j 
do  much  more 
than  mention  a 
few  of  the  best  edi- 
tions. Holt's  work- 
manlike and  at- 
tractive series  of 
English  Readings 
has  received  a 
number  of  acces- 
sions, the  most  in- 
teresting of  which 
are  perhaps  the 
Robinson  Crusoe 
and  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  Among 
other  new  numbers 
the  Riverside  Lit- 
erature Series  in- 
eludes  Howell'- 
Rise  of  Silas  Lap- 
liatn  in  a  handy 
form,  t  h  o  the 
slightness  of  the 
introduction  and  the  absence  of  notes 
make  it  hardly  more  than  a  reprint  ff)r 
rapid  reading.  In  view  of  the  startling  ig- 
norance of  the  I'ible  revealed  by  recent 
tests  and  college  examinations,  The  Ol'l 
Testament  Narrative  in  this  same  series 
ought  to  be  a  valuable  acldition  to  prcf)- 
aratory  material.  It  is  an  attempt  to  set 
out  consecutively  the  history  of  Israel, 
with  the  omission  of  diipliratcd  pnssage^ 
and  a  relegation  of  later  variants  to  the 
hyftX  of  the  j^age.  The  language  is  sub- 
stanti?dly  that  of  the  King  James  version 
corrected  when  in  error  bv  the  results  of 


A  NOTAHLE   A.MKRICAN 
The  portrait  of   Mark   Twain,   reproduced  in   Halleck's 
"History    of    Americin    Literature" 
(American    Book  Co.) 


it  can  hardly  ap- 
pear otherwise 
than  gratuitous. 
Perhaps  the  best  of 
the  year's  output  in 
this  kind  is  Blake- 
ly's  Merchant  of 
Venice,  in  the 
Eclectic  Engl ish 
Classics,  which 
closes  with  some 
practical  sugges- 
tions for  the  study 
of  the  play.  Finally 
Cowan's  Charac- 
teristic Passages  il- 
lustrates English 
prose  from  Mallory 
to  Chaucer  in  a  set 
of  selections  which 
tho  brief  are  admi- 
rably chosen.  In 
connection  with 
these  texts  should 
be  mentioned 
Thomas's  Hozv  to 
Teach  Engl  i  s  h 
Classics.  This  little  book,  or,  rather, 
pamphlet,  has  been  prei)ared  to  ac- 
company the  reading  re(|uired  for  en- 
trance to  college.  The  introduction  deals 
with  the  principles  of  English  teaching 
in  general,  whereupon  each  of  the  as- 
signments for  careful  study  is  taken  up 
in  turn  by  questions,  comments,  sugges- 
tions and  the  like. 

Of  literary  histories  for  school  and 
college  there  seems  to  be  something  of  a 
denrth  this  year.  There  is  but  one  of 
special  importance  to  chronicle — Hal- 
leck's  History  nf  American    Literature, 
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which  possesses  iimch  the  same  kiiul  and 
degree  of  merit  as  the  writer's  history  of 
English  httrature  and  deserves  a  similar 
success.  The  book  has  been  seven  years 
in  makirig  and  displays  a  first  hand  study 
of  the  subject  not  only  in  its  treatment 
of  individual  authors  hut  also  in  its  gen- 
eral perspectives,  i-^very  period  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  short  review  and  a  paral- 
lel survey  of  English  literature  for  the 
sank-  tinu',  with  rLfennces  for  further 
study  historical  and  literary,  while  the 
volume  is  closed  by  a  general  apprecia- 
tion and  a  supplementary  reading  list. 


Latin  and  Greek 

Latin  atiJ  Creek  in  American  Education.  With  Sym- 
uosia  on  the  Value  of  Humanistic  Studies.  l!y 
Francis   W.    Kelsey.      Macmillan.     $1.25. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Uook^^  I-IV.  Edited  by  M.  W. 
Mather  and  J.  W.  Hewitt.  Introduction,  notes 
and   vocabulary.     American    Book  Company.     $1.50. 

Sentence  Connection  in  Tacitus.  By  Clarence  W. 
Mendell.      Yale    University    I'ress.      $1.25. 

.4  Latin  Grammar.  By  Harry  Edwin  Burton.  Sil- 
ver,   Burdett.      90    cents. 

.4  Latin  Primer.  By  H.  C.  Nutting.  American 
Book  Co.     so  cents. 

Horace:  Satires  and  Epistles.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.  Edited  by  Edward  P.  Morris.  Ameri- 
can   Book   Co.      $1.25. 

Latin  for  Beginners.  By  Benjamin  L.  D'Ooge.  Ginn. 
$1. 

Two  Latin'  Plays  for  High  School  Students.  By 
Susan   Paxson.     Ginn.     45  cents. 

The  Eclogues  of  Baptista  Mantuanus.  Edited  by 
Wilfred  P.   Mustard.    Johns  Hopkins  Press.  $1.50. 

Lii'e  Issues  in  Classical  Study.  tJy  Karl  Pomeroy 
Harrington.     Boston:   Ginn  &  Co.      75  cents. 

Index  Verborum  Vergilianus.  By  Monroe  Nichols 
Wetmore.      Yale   University    Press.     $4. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Translated  into  English  Blank 
Verse  by  Arthur  Gardner  Lewis.  Baker  &  Tay- 
lor.     $1.75. 

The  papers  which  Professor  Kelsey 
brings  together  in  his  Latin  and  Greek  in 
American  Education  have  been  published 
separately  in  educational  reviews,  but 
were  well  worth  gathering  up  in  the  pres- 
ent form.  There  are  some  gratifying 
statistics  in  the  first  of  these  papers,  re- 
flecting an  increased  proportion  of  stu- 
dents of  Latin  in  secondary  schools,  in 
spite  of  the  publication  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  so  many  articles  hos- 
tile to  classical  studies  during  the  period 
which  shows  the  increase  in  the  ratio  of 
students  of  Latin.  The  position  of  Greek 
is  less  fortunate,  and  this  fact  is  suggest- 
ed, too,  by  the  relatively  small  number  of 
Greek  texts  issued  by  American  publish- 
ers during  the  last  year.  Xenophon,  how- 
ever, is  perennial ;  and  one  does  well  to 
note  the  Anabasis,  Books  I-IV,  excep- 
tionally well  edited  by  Dr.  Mather  and 
Dr.  Hewitt,  and  most  attractive  on   the 


[)hysical  side,  as  in  its  illustrations.  fl 
is  interesting  to  nuti-  I'lofessni-  i\.el^ey's 
figures  for  (ireek  in  the  seamdary 
.schools;  also  it  is  sad.  In  iH8tj-()0  there 
were  12,869  students;  by  1898  the  num- 
ber was  practically  twice  that;  in  1910 
the  miinber  had  fallen  to  10,739.  In  pri- 
vate schools  the  percentage  of  students  in 
(ireek  was  6.61  per  cent,  in  that  year  ;  in 
public  schools  only  three- fourths  of  1  per 
cent.  In  writing  of  the  educational  value 
of  the  ancient  languages.  Professor  Kel 
sey  quotes  from  Dean  Vaughan : 

"William  Harvey,  wliose  keenness  and  ac- 
curacy of  observation  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  blood,  after  many  years  de 
voted  to  the  classics,  gave  five  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  his  fitness  was  proved  by  his 
work." 

As  a  more  modern  instance,  he  might 
have  (juoted  from  the  record  of  Harvard 
College  men  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  as  reported  by  President  Lowell. 
Men  who  begin  specialization  in  scientific 
studies  as  undergraduates  find  it  easier  to 
attain  good  grades  in  the  medical  school 
during  the  first  term,  or  the  two  first 
terms ;  then  they  are  overtaken,  if  not 
surpassed,  by  students  who  gave  their 
college  time  to  the  classics,  to  mathemati- 
cal studies,  etc.,  in  following  the  old  cul- 
tural ideal.  Very  entertaining,  let  us  add, 
is  the  symposium  on  the  value  of  classi- 
cal studies  incorporated  in  Professor  Kel- 
sey's  volume. 

But  there  are  some  students  who  still 
tread  the  way  of  the  older  learning — and 
some  few  of  them  are  even  so  stubborn 
as  to  pass  it  on  to  others ;  and  one  of 
these,  Dr.  Clarence  W.  Mendell.  has 
chosen  for  the  subject  of  his  doctrinal 
dissertation  Sentence  Connection  in 
Tacitus,  a  topic  somewhat  too  specialized 
to  tempt  us  to  linger  over  the  quair  of 
his  thoro  and  painstaking  labors.  Sec- 
ondary school  teachers  will  find  lucid 
and  serviceable  Dr.  Nutting's  Primer  and 
Professor  D'Ooge's  Latin  for  Beginners. 
and  Professor  Burton's  Latin  Grammar. 
and  in  both  school  and  college  Professor 
Morris's  Horace  should  prove  its  useful- 
ness. Of  a  decided  novelty  is  Susan  Pax- 
son's  Two  Latin  Plays:  a  little  volume  of 
original  comedies  which  offer  "a  contri- 
bution to  the  evolution  of  the 
problem :  'How  can  we  make  this  Latin 
interesting  f  "  Interesting,  one  may  add. 
and  also  (or  therefore)  real. 
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That  classical  study  is  not  dead,  after 
all,  and  not  everywhere  sleeping,  is  the 
contention  of  Prof.  Karl  Pomeroy  Har- 
rington's contention  in  Lke  Issues,  and 
we  hope  that  his  little  book  may  have  a 
wide  reading  among  the  teachers  of  the 
"dead"  languages.  The  Middletown 
professor  is  an  optimist,  and  his  opti- 
mism is  grounded — or  shall  we  say, 
risking  a  bad  pun,  rooted?  Professor 
Harrington  in  the  final  chapter  of  his 
book  gives  us  a  summary  of  the  answers 
to  a  question  put  to  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can educators  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
translations.      One   of    these    considered 

"the  practice  advantageous  for  college  is  judiciously  made,  Goethe  and  Herder 
students,  provided  the  translation  is  a  have  been  drawn  upon  for  interpretation 
good  one."     We  are   justified,  then,   in      or  criticism,  and  the  editor's  account  of 


MAN.        Edited     by     Otto     Manthcy-Zorn.       Ginn.       45 
cents. 

Deutsche  Gedichte.  Edited  by  Camillo  von  Klense. 
90  cents.  Ludwig's  Der  Erbforster.  Edited  by 
Morton  C.  Stewart.  Holt.  50  cents.  Ernstes  und 
Heiteres.  Edited  by  Josefa  Schrakamp.  35  cents. 
Ekkehard's  Audifax  und  Hadumoth.  Edited  by 
Charles  Hart  Handschin  and  IViltiam  F.  Luebke. 
American  Book  Co.     60  cents. 

Deutsche  Wirtschaft.  Selections  from  Loening's 
Grundziige  and  from  Arndt's  Deutschlands  Stellung. 
Edited  by  John  A.  Bole.  Meissner's  March  en  von 
HEUTE,  Edited  by  Morton  C.  Stewart.  Gutzkow's 
Uriel  Acosta.  Edited  by  S.  IV.  Cutting  and  A.  C. 
z-on  Noe.      Holt.      35   cents   each. 

A  MOST  important  contribution  to  Ger- 
man scholarship  in  America  is  made  by 
Dr.  Howard,  of  Harvard,  in  his  Lao- 
koon.  The  simplification  of  Lessing's 
te.Kt  may  be  a  daring  procedure,  but  it 


spite  of  the  fact 
that  "horses"  are 
frowned  upon  by 
the  many  among 
teachers,  in  includ- 
ing here  a  note  of 
the  fact  that  a  new- 
translation  of  the 
Iliad  in  English 
blank  verse  comes 
to  us,  bearing 
the  name  of  Ar- 
thur  Gardner 
Lewis  as  trans- 
lator. We  have 
not  read  every  line 
of  the  twenty-four 
books,  but  the 
translator  seems  to 
have  attained  the 
end  which  he  pro- 
posed— "a  rendi- 
tion which  shoul'l 
be  smooth,  harmo- 
nious and  pleasing 
to    the    ear,    so    far 


THE   SPLITTING   SAW 

(/     VVhcflcr's   ".Shorter   Course   in    Wood 
working"      (I'litnam) 


I^aocoon  in  poetry 
and  sculpture,  of 
Lessing  and  his 
friends,  of  "Po- 
etic" painting  and 
'"Pictorial"  poetry, 
is  at  once  erudite 
and  critically  vital. 
The  commentary 
will  prove  valuable 
to  the  college  stu- 
dent who  is  com- 
manded to  use  this 
book  in  his  Ger- 
man studies :  but 
the  essays  which 
precede  text  and 
commentary  have 
a  m  u  c  h  greater 
significance  than 
attaches  to  the  or- 
dinary "introduc- 
tion." They  are 
for  every  student 
of     esthetics      Cin- 


as 


consistent    with'    eluding   literary    criticism)    to   take    ac- 
an  adequate  and  literal  interpretation" —      count  of,  and  even  to  enjoy.     An  exer- 


a  rendition  lx;th  less  Latinized  and  less 
conventional  than  Bryant's,  and  untram- 
meled  by  the  exigencies  of  rime. 

German 

^^r,xr^,n■.  Iy^<iir]((.  Herder,  Gofthe.  Selections 
<"lite<l  hy  IViltirim  Cuilrl  Howard  Holt.  $r.5o  Karl 
T.KatKCHT  Immkbhamm.  a  Study  in  German  Roma'i 
tfdim.  Bv  Alten  Wilton  PorUrfield  I.emcke  & 
Boechner.  Cir.RMAi<  Stvle.  By  I.udwig  l.eu'isohn. 
Holt.  7^  t'nt*.  HAwr.K'jfiK  or  Gf.iimam  toroMS.  H\ 
M.  B.  Lambert  H.lt  4'<  renH.  Aw  T  WTROUUCTI'iN 
TO  GwMAW.  flv  f'.duiird  I'rokntch  Holt.  I'-'' 
I'AHKIM:  A  Gri»M*<«  Fl««T  RcADKk.  Edited  by  Philip 
Schuyltr  Allen.     Holt.     70  renti      Fui.oa'i  IXr  Talii 


cise  in  Germanics  that  is  from  no  con- 
ceivable standpoint  enjoyable,  however, 
is  the  doctorial  dissertation  on  Immer- 
mann — a  minor  romanticist — from  the 
Columbia  University  Press.  Its  compo- 
sition cannot  even  have  afforded  pleas- 
ure to  the  learned  Pli.D.  who  strung  it 
together.  I'ut  it  is  a  "substantial  con- 
tribution," etc.,  and  in  the  face  of  aca- 
demic certification  what  else  can  be  said? 
Mr.  I^wisohn,  too,  is  concerned  with 
esthetics,  and  in  his  volnmr  on  German 
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Style  offers  to  the  advanced  student  nf 
German  prose  "a  method  of  approach  to 
the  study  of  its  formal  beauty."  In  a 
few  paj^es  of  fluent  intro(hiction,  he 
sketches  the  {general  characteristics  i»f 
German  prose,  the  historical  outline,  and 
the  theory  of  style  in  (Icrman  letters,  lie 
is  well  qualified  for  his  task  and  the  bulk 
of  his  little  book  is  given  up  to  selec- 
tions from  Luther,  Lessinj^,  Goethe, 
Heine  and  Nietzsche,  upon  which  the 
"advanced  student"  is  to  try  his  esthetic 
teeth. 

For  the  school  classroom  the  tables  of 
idioms,  and  the  exercises  in  the  use 
thereof,  collected  by  Mr.  Lambert,  of  the 
Richmond  Hill  High  School,  will  have  a 
practical  value  upon  which,  since  the 
book  is  ")iie  deserving  praise,  we  need 
not  insist.  And  so,  unless  appearances 
deceive  us,  will  have  Professor  Pro- 
kosch's  Introduction  to  German:  a  srram- 
mar  for  the  beginner.  Most  attractive 
is  the  form  of  the  Deictschc  Gedichte,  in 
.  a  second  edition,  revised,  and  of  the 
Erbforster,  a  play  called  naturalistic  in 
its  day  and  generation.  And  no  less 
adapted  to  school  use,  at  least,  is  another 
volume  of  tales  by  modem  Germans — 
Ernstes  und  Heitcres.  This  last,  one  of 
the  American  Book  Company  regiment, 
is  reduced  to  light  marching  equipment 
— ^^scarcelv  any  critical  apparatus  :  albeit 
a  vocabulary,  such  as  is  dispensed  with 
in  the  Holt  brigade.  Uniform  with 
Ernstes  is  an  abridgment  of  Ekkehard's 
novel.  Audifax  und  Hadumoth.  A  series 
of  questions  on  the  text,  in  German,  is 
a  feature  of  the  one  book,  a  set  of  Ger- 
man exercises  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
latter. 

Romance  Languages 

Moliire's  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  Edited  by  M. 
Levi.     Holt.      35   cents. 

Molitre's  Les  Fcmmes  Savantes.  Edited  by  Charles 
A.  Eggert.      .American  Book  Co.     40  cents. 

Taine's  Les  Oricines  de  la  France  Contemporaine. 
Edited  by  J.  F.  L.  Raschen.  American  Book  Co. 
60  cents. 

Joan  of  Arc  (French  ComnositioiO.  By  H.  A.  Guer- 
ber.     .American  Book  Co.      -^o  cents. 

Historical  French  Reader.  By  Felix  Weill.  American 
Book  Co.     40  cents. 

Ea.^y  Standard  French.  By  Victor  E.  Francois.  Ameri- 
can  Book   Co.      40  cents. 

The  Poetry  of  Victor  Hugo.  Edited  by  John  Squair 
and   Pelham   Edgar.      Ginn.     90  cents. 

Concordanca  delle  Rime  di  Francesco  Petrarca.  Com- 
piled by  Kenneth  McKenzie.  Yale  University 
Press.     $10. 

Ibanes's  La  Barraca.  Edited  by  Hayward  Kenniston. 
Holt.     90  cents. 

Spanish  Composition.  By  J.  P.  Crawford.  Holt.  75 
cents. 


issentials   of  Spanish   Grammar,      liy    Saiiuiel    (iarner. 
American    Book   Co.      $1. 

\l\in\sh    Grammar   fur   Schools   and    Colleges.       Uy    W. 
Olmsted  and  Arthur  Guiduii.     Holt.   $1.40. 

/•/   Hoinancero   Espafiul.     I'or   i<am6ii    Meneiidez    Pidal. 
Ilis|iaiiic    Societv    of    America.      $1.25. 

Kiii;/  Grammar  of  the  Portuguese  Language.     Uy  John 
C.    liranncr.      Holt.      $i..-5. 
(    Complete   Grammar    uf   lispcranto.      liy    Ivy    Keller- 
man.     Heath.     $i..>s. 

Moi.iiiKE  still  holds  his  own  as  an 
author  of  texts  for  the  students  of 
Lrench :  Holt  publishes  his  Bourgeois 
(JentilhoHime  in  most  attractive  form ; 
the  American  Book  Company  his 
Eemmes  Savantes  no  less  attractively, 
tho  with  less  of  critical  apparatus.  Uni- 
form with  the  volume  just  named  is  a 
new  edition  of  selections  from  Taine's 
Origines,  containing  a  very  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  author.  Among" 
other  French  books  for  the  classroom  is 
II.  A.  Guerber's  Joan  of  Arc,  a  collec- 
tion of  passages  of  biography  for  trans- 
lation from  English  into  French.  The 
volume  is  intended  as  a  bridge  "between 
the  customary  grammar  work  and  select- 
ed passages  from  the  works  of  various 
writers"  and  is  provided  with  notes  and 
a  vocabulary.  Out  of  the  common  run- 
ning is  Prof.  Felix  Weill's  Historical 
French  Reader,  offering  selections  from 
Froissart,  Fenelon,  Michelet,  Rousseau, 
Voltaire,  Taine,  etc.,  and  from  the 
"Chanson  de  Roland."  Each  selection  is 
complete  in  itself,  or  is  complemented  by 
a  short  introduction.  Illustrated  from 
photographs  and  illuminated  by  scholar- 
ship, this  is  a  book  full  of  "promise  of 
usefulness.  Easy  Standard  French,  by 
Victor  E.  Frangois,  is  another  collection 
of  anecdotes  and  fragments  from  a  vari- 
ety of  writers  unstaled  by  school  use : 
Lesage,  Bernardin  de  Saint  -  Pierre, 
Beaumarchais,  Chateaubriand,  Coppee, 
.\natole  France,  Merimee.  Flaubert, 
About.  Loti,  and  Margueritte  among 
them.  One  is  especially  glad  to  receive 
a  selection  of  The  Poetry  of  Victor  Hugo 
for  the  reason  that  Americans  have  per- 
sistently erred  in  attributing  greatness  to 
Hugo  the  novelist  rather  than  to  Hugo 
the  poet. 

In  the  field  of  Spanish  letters  we  have 
Tbafiez's  Barraca,  uncommonly  well  ed- 
ited by  Hayward  Kenniston,  of  Harvard 
L^niversity,  and  preceded  by  a  portrait  of 
the  novelist,  after  Sorolla.  as  frontis- 
piece. An  elementary  Spanish  Conif>osi- 
tion,  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  P.  \V.  Crawford, 
and  two  Spanish  grammars — Dr.  Samuel 
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Garner's  Essentials  and  Olmsted  and 
Gordon's  more  extended  course — attest 
the  fact  that  the  study  of  Spanish  is 
increasingly  popular  at  school  and  uni- 
versity. All  of  these  works  impress  us 
as  being  intelligently  executed,  and  are 
altogether  practical.  More  interesting 
for  the  advanced  student  is  the  study  of 
El  Romancero  Espanol,  by  Ramon  Me- 
nendez  Pidal — lectures  given  at  Colum- 
bia University  and  published  by  the  His- 
panic Society.  Sefior  Pidal  is  a  profes- 
sor of  Madrid,  and  discusses  learnedly 
the  origin,  character  and  transmission  of 
the  great  body  of  Spanish  ballad  verse. 

Portuguese  is  a  less  followed  branch 
of  study  in  American  institutions,  but  if 
America  is  to  have  her  share  of  South 
American  trade,  a  considerable  number 
of  us  must  improve  our  somewhat  im- 
pressionistic  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  syntax.  For  the  beginner,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Branner's  Brief  Grammar  of  the  Portu- 
guese Language  may  be  confidently 
recommended. 

And  where,  if  not  here  among  the  Ro- 
mance languages,  is  one  to  catalog  the 
businesslike  Grammar  of  Esperanto. 
signed  by  Ivy  Kellerman,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  ? 

Mathematics  and  Physical  Science 

Second  Course  in  Algebra.  By  Herbert  E.  Hawkes. 
William  A.  Lewby  and  Frank  C.  Touton.  Ginn. 
$1. 

First  Year  Algebra.  By  William  J.  Milne.  Ameri- 
can  Book  Co.      85  cents. 

Secondary  School  Mathematics.  By  Robert  L.  Sliort 
and   William    H.   Elson.      Heath.      Book    I.      $1. 

Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry.  By  Albert  E. 
Church.     American   Book  Co.     $2.25. 

A  College  Textbook  of  Physics.  By  Arthur  L.  Kim- 
ball.    Holv     $2.75. 

Chemistry  of  Fuod  and  Nutrition.  By  Henry  C. 
Sherman.      Macmillan.     $i.s«. 

Laboratory  Outline  of  Organic  Chemistry.  Century. 
$i.zo. 

f'hyticoChemical  Tables  (Physical  and  Analytical 
Chemistry).  By  John  Castell-Evans.  Volume  II. 
Lippincott.     $12. 

The  much  debated  question  of  wheth- 
er mathematical  tcxtlvKjks  shall  be  writ- 
ten by  university  or  high  school  men  is 
sensibly  solved  in  the  case  oi  the  Second 
Course  in  Algebra  by  the  co-operation  of 
both,  Professor  Hawkes  of  Columbia 
working  with  two  instructors  in  the 
Kansas  City  Central  High  Schr>ol  in  the 
preparation  of  this  volume,  which  fol- 
lows the  "First  Cotirsc  in  .Algebra,"  bv 
the  same  authors.  It  is  a  compact  and 
well-ordered  textl-K>r)k.  in  which  an  inter 
esting  affcrnijt  has  been  made  to  add 
human  interest  to  the  subject  by  a  few 


brief  portraits  of  distinguished  mathe- 
maticians and  some  notes  as  to  the  his- 
torical importance  of  their  discoveries. 

Milne's  Algebra  is  intended  to  provide 
a  small  textbook  for  the  first  year's  work 
in  the  high  school.  Its  distinctive  fea- 
ture is  the  simplification  of  the  process 
of  acquiring  the  new  conceptions  of  alge- 
bra by  introducing  them  one  at  a  time. 
Thus  the  fundamental  operations  are 
first  carried  thru  with  positive  numbers 
alone,  and  only  then  are  negative  num- 
bers introduced.  The  concrete  problems 
are  usually  varied,  timely  and  interest- 
ing. There  is  a  chapter  on  graphical 
methods  which  the  author  states  may  be 
omitted.  But  we  hope  that  no  teacher 
will  take  advantge  of  the  permission,  for 
the  ability  to  perceive  at  once  what  a 
graph  means  is  becoming  more  and  more 
important  to  every  reader. 

Short  and  Elson,  in  their  Secondary 
School  Mathematics,  make  a  bold  at- 
tempt to  combine  the  mathematical  sci- 
ences and  to  train  the  student  in  the  use 
of  arithmetical,  algebraic  and  geomet- 
rical methods  at  the  same  time ;  claiming 
as  a  result  of  this  method  "increased  in- 
terest and  power  of  analysis  on  the  part 
of  the  learner  and  greater  accuracy  in 
results."  It  should  be  always  recognized 
that  the  dividing  lines  l^etween  the  sci- 
ences are  largely  arbitrary  and  due  to 
the  accidents  of  their  historical  develop- 
ment, but  in  how  far  it  is  advisable  now 
to  maintain  the  distinction  in  education 
is  a  question  that  will  have  to  be  decided 
by  long  continued  tests  in  the  school- 
room. The  publication  of  this  book 
gives  an  opportunity  for  trying  the 
method  under  favorable  auspices.  Among 
its  other  novelties  is  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  a  majority  of  our  high 
school  students  arc  girls  by  including  in 
the  practical  exercises  a  large  proportion 
of  prf»blems  coming  from  the  kitchen, 
anfl  rlraling  especially  with  the  n-)mj)f)si 
tir)n  of  food. 

.As  a  contrast  to  such  a  venture  into 
new  fields,  we  may  mention  next  a  text- 
bof.k  which  for  about  ff)rty  five  years  has 
been  in  use  in  the  Uin'ted  States  Military 
Academy  and  eKewherc.  Church's  Ele- 
ments of  Descriptive  Geometry.  This 
has  now  been  revised  anrl  modernized  bv 
.Mr.  (',.  >T.  Hartlctt.  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,    and    new    figures    have    been 
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ilrawn.  It  (K'curs  to  us  that  a  work  <»f 
tliis  kind  iniild  be  made  mort-  intere^tiiif; 
and  taiig^ible  by  the  free  use  of  half-tone 
iUustrations  from  objects  having'  a  defi- 
nite rekation  to  the  source  of  lig^ht  and 
point  of  sight. 

The  new  College  Textbook  of  Physics. 


and  Dcschancl  in  beinj;;  so  kirp^ely  descrip- 
tive, but  we  d()  not  mean  to  imply  that 
it  is  antiquated  in  matter  or  nep[lects  the 
mathematical  side  of  the  subject.  There 
are  more  formulae  and  problems  in  it 
than  most  students  will  want,  and  the 
author   is   undoubtedly   rij^i^ht   in   holding; 


A  MAN   AT  ARMS  IN   THE   TIME  OF  HENRV   II 
One  of  the  illustrations  of  H.   W.    Elson's   "Guide  to   English   History" 

(Baker   &    Taylor) 

by  Professor  Kimball,  of  Amherst,  rep-  that  "there  are  many  minds  that  do  not 

resents  a  reaction  against  the  dominant  easily  grasp  mathematical  reasoning  even 

tendency  of  the  times  to  treat  physics  as  of  a  simple  sort,"  and  that  these  should 

a    mere    branch    of    mathematics.      This  not  be  shut  out  entirely  from  a  knowl- 

large  and  readable  volume  of  nearly  700  edge  of  the  science, 

pages  reminds  one  of  the  days  of  Ganot  A  book  like  Sherman's  Chemistry  of 
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Food  and  Nutrition  occupies  a  somewhat 
peculiar  position.'  It  is  nectssarily  part 
organic  chemistry  and  part  hygiene.  It 
is  too  difficult  for  general  use  as  a  class 
textbook,  and  hardly  complete  and  com- 
prehensive enough  lor  a  reference  work. 
But  for  any  one,  teacher  or  student,  who 
wants  a  concise  and  authoritative  account 
of  Jiiodern  views  of  the  composition  and 
utilization  of  food,  this  volume  is  excep- 
tionally valuable.  It  is  evident  from  the 
wild  theories  and  erratic  practices  of 
food  faddists  which  find  their  way  into 
publicity,  that  few  people  realize  how 
much  has  been  accomplished  within  the 
last  two  years  toward  discovering  the 
real  scientific  principles  of  digestion  and 
dietetics.  The  time  has  passed  when  all 
proteins  looked  alike  to  us,  and  when 
carbohydrates  were  conveniently  deter- 
mined "'by  difference."  Professor  Sher- 
man's summaries  of  the  results  of  recent 
experimental  investigations  on  the  diges- 
tive processes  and  on  the  balance  of  en- 
ergy will  be  a  revelation,  and  a  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  revelation,  to  the 
general  reader  and  the  old  school  physi- 
cian. 

Biology,    Geology,  Geography 

Essentials    of    Biology.       By    George    William    Hunter. 

American    Book   Co.      $1.25. 
Laboratory     Manual     in     Biology.       By     Ricliar<l     W. 

Sharpe.     American    Book   Co.      75  cents. 
The    Animals    and    Man.      By    V.    L.    Kellogg        Holt. 

$'.25. 
Botany  for  High  Schools.     By  G.    F.   Atkinson.     Holt. 

»I.2S- 

Elements  of  Zoology.  By  C.  B.  and  G.  C.  Daven- 
port.     Macmillan.      $1.25. 

Morphology  of  Gymnosperms.  By  J.  M.  Coulter  and 
C.  J.   Chamberlain.      University   of  Chicago   Press. 

$t.I2. 

f<ural    Hygiene.       By    Henry    N.    Ogderi.      Macmillan. 

$1.50. 
influences     of     Geographic     Environment.        By     Kllen 

CJhurchill    Semple.      Holt.      $4. 
Elements    of    Geology.       By    E.    Blackwelder    and    H. 

H.    Barrow«.      American    Book   Co.      $1.40. 
The    Continents    and    Their    People.      North    America 

By    J.    F.    and    A.    H.    Chamberlain.      .Macmillan. 

55  cents. 
Around  the    IVorld.      Book    V.      By    S.    W.    C.   Tolman 

New    York:    Silver    Burdett.      60  cents. 
Commercial     Geography.        By      Albert      P.      Brigham. 

Ginn.      $1.35 
Hovr  the     World    Is    Housed.       By     F.    G.    Carpcntir. 

American    Book.      60   cents. 
Industrial    Studies.       United    States,       By     Nellie     B. 

Allen        Ginn.      65    cents. 
\'oture   Study   hy   (irades.      By    Horace    H.    Cummings. 

American     Book    Co.      7^    cents. 
A  Guide  for  Laboratory  and  Field  Studies  in  Botany. 

By    William    Gould    Vinal.      Philadelphia:    Blakis- 


ton.     60  cents. 
History     of     the     Sciences : 
Wo(t4w^Tii.   Biolojey.       By    I 


Geology. 
<l.   niolojiy.       liy    I,.    C.    Mi 
pology.      By   A.    C.    Haddon.      Asir 


By    H.     B. 
liale.      Anthro- 
IJy   A.    U.    Ha'Idon.      /Islronomy.      By   G. 
Forbes.     Cnrmistry      By    .Sir    K.    Thorpe    (2   vols.), 
Putnam.      7^   cents  each. 
Introduction    to    l^erlehratr    Embryology.      By    A.     M 
Re»«r.      Putnam.      $i.So. 


Sevekal    important    biological    books 
for  high  school  students  have  been  pub- 
lished during  the  year.     Hunter  s  Essen- 
tials of  Biology  is  a  gi-cal  advance  from 
his  earlier  "Elements     m  that  biological 
principles    are    better    correlated    on    a 
physiological  basis  and  finally  applied  to 
the  biology   of   man.      The   book   is   in- 
tended as  a  text  in  first  year  of  high 
schools.      Sharpe's    Laboratory    Manual 
presents  fifty-six  important  prmciples  of 
biology  in  the  form  of  problems  to  be 
solved  in  the  laboratory,      the  problems 
will  mean  most  to  students  if  the  labora- 
tory work  is  arranged  in  close  associa- 
tion with  Hunter's  text  book.     Kellogg's 
Animals  and  Man   is   composed   of   the 
most    important    parts    of    the    author's 
well-known  "Elementary   Zoology"   and 
"First    Lessons    in    Zoology,"    together 
with  some  new  chapters  on  human  biol- 
ogy,   including    man's    structure,    func- 
tions and  relations  to  animals.    In  short, 
the   book   is   is   in   line   with   the   recent 
movements  toward  applying  high  school 
biology  more  directly  to  human  life  and 
studying  human  biology  from  the  point 
of  view  of  general  biology,  particularly 
on  its  zoological  side.     Seven  of  the  new 
chapters    were   written   by    Prof.    Isabel 
McCracken,  of  Stanford  University,  but 
her  name  does  not  appear  on  the   title 
page.     As  chapters  on  human  structure 
and  physiology  they  are  satisfactory,  but 
they     lack     tiiat     correlation     with     the 
zoological    chapters    which    would   make 
the   book  a   unified    study    for   a   year's 
course.     However,  human  physiology  in 
such  relation  to  zoology  is  certainly  far 
more  effective  than  as  an  entirely  sepa- 
rate  course.      .Atkinson's   Botany   is   in- 
tended for  a  year's  course  in  the  early 
part  of  the  high  school  curriculum,  but 
will  probably  be   found  difficult  enough 
for   even   the   laht   year    of   many   goo(l 
schr>ols.    Growth  and  work  of  plants  arc- 
kept  in  the  foreground  in  the  first  pari 
of  the  lx)ok,  while  general  morphology, 
classification,  ecology  and  economics  of 
the   great   groups   of   plants   occupy   the 
second  part.      Davenport's  Elements  of 
Zoology  is  a  revision  of  the  "Introduc- 
tion,"   which    was    published    about    ten 
years  ago.     '["he  natural  history  features 
which  made  thai   l)0()k  well  known  have 
h'cn    retained,   llie   laboratory   directions 
have  been  oniitte<l,  and   there  are  nian\ 
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noticeable  ^UUitiuns  in  the  lines  ol  anat- 
omy and  pliyaiolugy  of  animals.  in 
short,  tlic  revised  edition  is  a  general 
zoology . 

Coulter  and  Lliamber Iain's  Morphol-^ 
ugy  uf  Gyinnosperms  is  a  university 
textbook  of  botany,  and  is  especially 
interesting  to  llie  advaiaeil  sliuleiit  be- 
cause much  of  it  has  been  written  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  personal  investiga- 
tions of  the  authors. 

Dgden's  Rural  Hygiene  is  of  incalcu- 
lable importance  to  the  great  country 
population  of  America.  For  years  we 
have  had  a  tlood  of  books  advising  the 
farmer  how  to  preserve  the  health  of  his 
cattle,  horses  and  pigs;  but  the  health  of 
the  farmer  and  his  family  has  been  al- 
most forgotten.  Professor  Ogden  has 
treated  his  subject  in  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive manner,  including  sanitary 
buildings,  water  supply,  sewage  disposal, 
pure  and  wholesome  foods,  infectious 
diseases  and  healthful  personal  living,  it 
is  beyond  question  the  most  valuable 
country  life  book  of  the  year. 

Cummings's  Nature  Study  is  the  third 
of  a  useful  series  for  elementary  schools. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  type  of  animal 
and  plant  study,  the  book  contains  much 
important  physical  nature  study  in  rela- 
tion to  daily  life. 

Black  welder  and  Barrow's  Geology  is 
an  elementary  textbook  which  well  pre- 
sents the  essential  facts  of  the  history  of 
the  earth. 

Semple's  Geographic  Enznronment  is 
a  restatement  of  the  principles  of  Rat- 
zel's  "AnthrOpo-Geography,"  which  has 
been  available  only  in  German,  modified 
and  supplemented  by  much  original  re- 
search by  the  writer.  Prominent  geog- 
raphers have  already  welcomed  the  work 
as  very  useful  to  American  students ; 
and  much  of  it  is  exceedingly  interesting 
to  biologists  who  care  for  problems  of 
distribution  and  ecology  of  organisms. 

Chamberlain's  Continents  and  Their 
People:  North  America,  is  a  supple- 
mentary reader  intended  for  use  with 
textbooks  of  geography.  Tt  is  the  first 
of  a  series  in  preparation.  Tolman's 
Around  the  World  is  a  geographical 
reader  for  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

That  Brigham's  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy is  up  to  date  or  even  ahead  of  it  is 
shown  by  the  first  page  containing  a  map 
of  the  Panama  Canal  as  completed.    The 


bot)k  is  carefully  illustrated,  and  makes 
good  Use  of  maps  and  graphs  in  the  pres- 
cntation  of  statistics. 


History 

./  Sliurl  llistviy  of  Luropa  Iruin  the  I-all  uf  the 
Human  Umpire  to  the  h'ali  uf  the  Laslern  lint- 
pirc.      by    C.    S.    Teny.      Duttuii.      $i.-!5. 

.  /  New  Schuul  Alias  uf  Mudeni^  Jitstuiy.  liy  Kam- 
say    Miur.      Hull.      $i  -ij. 

.(  Cuncral  Sketch  uf  J'ultlical  lluluiy.  Ity  Arthur 
U.    Irines.      Maciiiillati.      $1.5^. 

./  Cjuide  tu  EngUsli  Jlistury.  liy  llcniy  William 
Klsuii.      JJaltcr   &    Taylor.      $i--5. 

./  Uislury  uf  the  United  Slates  fur  Schuols.  Uy 
Andrew  C.  McLaughlin  and  Claude  ilaUiead 
\'an    'I'yne.      Applclon.      $1. 

Calif uniui  the  Golden.  By  Kutkwtll  I).  Hunt.  Sil- 
ver,   lUirdett.     65  cents. 

liiE  number  of  elementary  books  on 
history  which  jostle  one  another  for  po- 
sition on  the  teacher's  desk  is  astound- 
ing ;  but  the  end  to  the  making  of  them 
is  not  yet  in  sight.  Two  new  texts  and 
an  atlas  have  come  to  us  from  across  the 
water,  i'rofessor  Terry,  of  .(Aberdeen, 
sends  us  a  short  history  of  medieval 
Europe.  'Ihis  volume  opens,  after  the 
fashion  of  medieval  histories,  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  origins  of  races,  and  espe- 
cially those  which  invaded  Rome.  Then 
follows  a  well-balanced  account  of  the 
invasions,  the  conversion  of  the  barbari- 
ans, the  foundation  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  the  rise  of  Islam,  the  work  of 
the  Northmen,  the  conflict  of  empire  and 
papacy,  the  Crusades,  the  Hundred 
Years'  War,  Hapsburg  imperialism. 
Papal  schism  and  conciliar  movement, 
and  the  fail  of  the  Eastern  empire.  It 
is  written  in  true  English  style,  that  is, 
it  is  a  political  history,  and  so  far  as 
one  can  gather  from  the  text,  the  people 
of  Europe  for  about  a  thousand  years 
were  busy  with  nothing  but  invasions, 
feudal  enterprises  and  papal  conflicts. 
The  views  of  the  author  are  traditional, 
but  the  compact  form  of  the  book  will 
make  it  useful  to  those  who,  for  one 
reason  and  another,  feel  that  they  ought 
to  have  a  hasty  review  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Professor  Terry  recommends  in 
his  preface  Prof.  Ramsay  Muir's  New 
School  Atlas  of  Modern  Europe,  and  it 
will  doubtless  prove  a  handy  companion 
to  any  text  dealing  with  Europe  from 
the  barbarian  invasions  down  to  our  day. 
Tt  is  strange  indeed  that  the  English 
teaching  world  has  not  been  able  to  pro- 
duce a  general  atlas  comparable  to  Putz- 
ger's ;  and  while  Professor  Muir's  little 
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uurk  ib  hardly  up  to  the  German  stand- 
ard, it  ought  to  find  a  hearty  reception 
from  history  teachers  who  are  not  con- 
tent to  slur  over  their  political  geog- 
raphy. Between  its  lids,  the  pohtical 
history  and  the  expansion  of  Europe 
from  the  barbarian  invasions  to  our  day 
is  covered  by  a  series  of  well-balanced 
and  clearly  printed  maps.  Our  third 
over-sea  contributor,  Mr.  Arthur  Innes, 
whose  volume  on  the  Tudors  some  years 
ago  showed  that  he  could  do  a  serious 
piece  of  critical  work,  now  issues  A  Gen- 
eral Sketch  of  Political  His- 
tory from  the  Earliest 
Times,  covering  in  400 
pages,  as  has  been  re- 
marked somewhere,  univer- 
sal history  from  the  fall  of 
man  to  the  fall  of  Port  Ar- 
thur. The  proportions  of 
the  book  are  satisfactory 
and  the  style  is  clear  and 
straightforward.  Whoever 
has  occasion  to  run  fjver 
such  a  broad  sweep  in  a 
short  space  of  time  will  find 
this  book  handy.  From 
these  dry  and  severe  texts 
it  is  some  relief,  if  not  an 
advantage,  to  turn  to  H. 
W.  Elson's  Guide  to  Eu^q- 
lish  History.  This  litt'e 
book,  in  about  200  pagts. 
surveys  the  history  of  Eng- 
land from  prehistoric  times 
to  the  South  African  l^'ed- 
eration.  It  is  written  in  a 
light  and  easy  style  th;it 
will  be  pleasing  to  children 
and  not  uninforming  to 
persons  of  mature  mind. 
Altho  the  authors  of  tb^ 
new  History  of  the  United 
States  for  Schools  are 
head  professors  in  the  universities  r)f  Chi- 
cago and  Michigan,  they  have  not  fallen 
into  the  defect  of  overloading  their  book 
with  eruditir^n.  The  style  is  admirably  sim- 
ple and  straightforward,  anrl  dfM-s  not  de- 
mand too  much  previous  knowledge  or 
literary  acumen  of  the  pupil.  The  illus- 
trations are  niimcrriu^  and  tf)  the  point. 
many  of  them  from  contenipf^rary  |)rints 
and  cartoons.  Unusual  attention  is  given 
to  industrial  flevclopmcnt  anrl  the  west- 
ward movement. 


INDl.XN    Fll'h.S 
ilUislration    from  Atkinson's  "Bo 
any    for    HiKh    Schools"      (Holt) 


Political  Science  and  Economics 

Introduction   to   Political   Science.      By    R.    G.    Gettell. 

Ginn.      $2. 
Government    and    Politics   in    the    United    States.       By 

W.    B.    Guitteau.      Houghton,    Mifflin.      $1. 
The   Revision   and  Amendment   uf  State   Constitutions. 

By    Walter   F.    Dodd.      Baltimore:    Johns    Hoiikins 

Press.      $2. 
History   of  Economic   Thought.      By   Lewis   H.    Haney 

Macniillan.      $2. 
Readings   on   .4merican    State    Govenunent.     Edited   by 

Paul  G.   Reinsch.     Ginn.      $2.75. 

In  political  science  and  economics 
there  are  three  or  four  new  books  that 
deserve  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
students.  Professor  Gettell's  Introduc- 
tion to  Political  Science  is 
a  general  survey  of  those 
themes  which  systematists 
of  the  German  type  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  call- 
nig  "political  science."  It 
covers  the  origin  and  na- 
ture of  the  state,  the  char- 
acter of  law,  the  nature 
and  content  of  interna- 
tional law,  the  three  great 
branches  of  government, 
local  and  colonial  govern- 
ment, and  the  ends  or 
functions  of  the  state.  In 
arrangement,  presentation 
and  accuracy  of  statement 
the  book  leaves  little  to  be 
desired,  and  the  author 
seems  to  have  carefully 
weighed  all  the  best  au- 
thorities in  his  field.  The 
point  of  view  of  the  book 
is  distinctly  conservative, 
and  he  believes  that  it  is 
the  business  of  Teutonic 
nations  to  civilize  the  rest 
of  the  earth.  The  teacher 
who  is  sure  of  the  value  of 
covering  such  a  broad  field 
in  a  college  course  could 
not  find  a  better  text  than 
this  vcjlnme  by  Professor  Gettell. 
To  the  already  large  number  of  text- 
books on  American  government  avail- 
able for  secondary  schools,  Dr.  W. 
r>.  Guitteau,  superintendent  of  the 
Toledo  schools,  lias  added  another  in 
his  GoTernmenI  aiul  I'olilics  in  the 
United  States.  lujilowing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  New  bjiglaml  teacli- 
ers,  he  begins  with  local  government  and 
advances  upward.  ITis  method  of  treat- 
ment   is  both   historical   and    systematic. 
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ill  ct'iiiiiiuu  witli  llie  more  recent  writers 
on  the  subject,  he  recognues  the  place  of 
the  party  in  our  pohtical  system,  aiul  he 
takes  into  consideration  the  functions  as 
well  as  ihe  structure  ul  j^uvenimeiit.    lit.- 
malves  use   of   the  first   autliorities   and 
has  adapted  all  that  "apparatus"  which 
seems  to  be   necessary    f(jr   high  scliool 
bdoks  :  extensive  lists  of  readings,  ques- 
tions  and    exercises,    pictures    and    dia- 
grams,   l)()ld    type   and    sideheads.      'i'he 
i)o()k  is  literally  jammed  with  facts  and 
figures,    and    tliis    is    perhaps    the    most 
severe  criticism  that  may  be  made  of  it. 
The   study   of    American    State   govern- 
ment, a  much  neglected  subject,  is  now 
made  easier  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Dodd's  Revi- 
sion and  Amendment  of  State  Constitu- 
tions.    This  volume  is  based  upon  schol- 
arly and  critical  research,  and,  as  far  as 
it   goes,    will    supplant   Jameson's   great 
work  on  constitutional  conventions.     Dr. 
Dodd    discusses    the    historical    develop- 
ment   of    the    constitutional    convention, 
surveys  the  various  methods  devised  for 
the  ordinary  amendment  of  constitutions, 
and  examines  the  working  of  the  consti- 
tutional referendum.     This  is  one  of  the 
most    important    contributions    made    in 
recent  years  to  the  study  of  American 
institutions,  and  it  deserves  well  at  the 
hands  of  scholars,  and,  in  particular,  of 
the  public.     Teachers  of  economics  will 
welcome  Prof.  L.  H.  ITaney's  History  of 
Economic  Thought,  because  there  is  not 
available  in  English  in  systematic  form 
any   account   of  the   historical    develop- 
ment  of    political    economv.      Professor 
Haney's  volume  falls  into  four  parts :  a 
general  introduction  on  the  nature  and 
importance  of  economic  history ;  a  brief 
simimary  of  economics  previous  to  the 
physiocrats ;  a  study  of  the  evolution  of 
economics  as  a  science,  beginning  with 
the  physiocrats,  running  thru  the  various 
divagations  down  to  the  recent  troubles 
of  the  Austrian  metaphysicians ;  and   a 
general  account  of  the  recent  schools  of 
economic  thought.     The  volume  is  crit- 
ical and  is  based  upon  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  best  literature  on  the  subject.    No 
important  theme  seems  to  be  overlooked, 
and  if  any  one  wishes  to  go  deeper  he  is 
aided    by    an    excellent    documentation. 
The  spirit  of  the  volume  is.  on  the  whole, 
optimistic,    and    after    plowing    his    way 
thru  an  endless  confusion  of  contradic- 


tions, tile  author  arrives  at  the  hopeful 
conclusion  that  never  since  the  lieyday 
of  luiglisii  classicism  has  a  generation  ol 
economists  found  so  united  and  common 
a  way  of  looking  at  economic  problems, 
or  so  large  a  body  of  generally  accepted 
I)rinciples.  Professor  i^einsch,  of  Wis- 
consin, follows  his  "Readings  in  Amer- 
ican Federal  Government"  with  a  similar 
volume  on  American  State  Government. 
He  has  culled  from  a  wide  range  of 
sources,  Governors'  messages.  Congres- 
sional addresses,  propaganda  pamphlets, 
magazine  articles  and  newspaper  edi- 
torials, illustrative  of  the  practical  work- 
ings of  all  branches  of  State  administra- 
tion. Here  will  be  found  Taft  on  the 
enforcement  of  law,  La  Follette  on  direct 
nominations,  Hughes  on  conservation, 
Beard  on  the  Oklahoma  Constitution, 
Folk  on  bribery,  and  White  on  Folk.  It 
is  a  useful  volume  to  the  citizen  as  well 
as  the  teacher. 

Philosophy  and   Education 

Cyclot'f'liii  of  Jiiluidlinii.  \'ol.  1.  Kdited  by  Paul 
Monroe.      Macniillan.     $5. 

Educational  Problems.  By  Ci.  Stanley  Hall.  Appk- 
ton's.      2    vdls.      $7-50. 

Manual  of  Menial  and  Physical  Tests.  By  Guy  Mon- 
trose Whipple.  Baltimore:  Warwick  &  York. 
$2.50. 

Introduction  to  Psychology.  By  Robert  M.  Yerkes. 
Holt.      $1.60. 

.in  Introductory  Psvchologv.  By  M.  .S.  Read.  Ginn. 
$1. 

Educational  Values.  By  William  Chandler  Raglcy. 
Macniillan.      $1.10. 

.4  Tc.rtBook  in  the  Principles  of  Education.  By 
Ernest    Norton    Tlenderson.      Macniillan.      $i-75- 

Animal  Intelligence.  Edward  I..  Thorndike.  Mac- 
millan.      $1.60. 

.4  Beginner's  Historv  of  Philosophy.  By  H.  E.  Cush- 
man.     2  vols.     Houghton,   Mifflin.     $1.60  each. 

.Innals  of  Educational  Progress  in  1910.  By  John 
Palmer   (iarbcr.      Lippincott.      $1.25. 

.Idniinistralion  of  the  College  Curriculum.  By  Wil- 
liam T.    Foster.      Houghton,   Mifflin.     $1.50. 

Training  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools.  By 
John    F.    Brown.      Macmillan.     $1.25. 

Open-Air  .S'chools.  By  I^onard  P.  .Ayres.  Double- 
day.   Page.     $1.20. 

The  Teaching  of  .Agriculture  in  the  High  School.  By 
G.   A.  Bricker.     Macmillan.     $1. 

Systematic  Moral  Education.  By  John  King  Clark. 
New  York:   A.    S.    Barnes  Co.     "$i. 

The  Career  of  the  Child.  By  Maximilian  P.  E.  Grosz- 
mann.      Boston:    R.    G.    Badger.      $2.50. 

Riverside  Educational  Monographs.  The  Ideal  Teacher. 
By  G.  H.  Palmer.  35  cents.  Problem  of  Voca- 
tional Education.  By  David  Snedden.  35  cents. 
The  Recitation.  By  G.  H.  Betts.  60  cents.  The 
Teacher's  Philosophy  in  and  Out  of  School.  By 
W.  DeW.  Hyde.  35  cents.  Teaching  Poetry  in 
the  Grades.  By  Margaret  W.  Haliburton  am' 
Agnes  G.  Smith.  60  cents.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co. 

.4  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States  Since 
the  Ck  1/  IVar.  By  Charles  Franklin  Thwing 
Houghton,  Mifflin.     $1.25. 

Principles  of  Education.  By  W.  Franklin  Jones, 
^facmillan.     $1.10. 

Kindergarten  at  Home.  Bv  \'.  M.  Hillyer.  Baker 
&   Taylor   Co.      $1.25. 

Education  as  Growth.     By   L.  H.  Jones.     Ginn.    $1.25. 

Idealism  in  Education.  By  Herman  H.  Home.  Mac- 
millan.    $1.23. 
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Public     Education     in     California.       By     John     Swett. 

American   Book  Co.     $1. 
Craftsmanship     in     Teaching.       By     William     Chandler 

Bagley.      Macmillan.     $1.10. 
Plutarch    on    Education.      By    Qiarles    William    Super. 

Syracuse,  N.   Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen.     $1. 
Short  History  of  Ethics.      By   R.   A.    P.    Rogers.      Mac- 
millan.     $1.10. 
The    Higlier    Education    as    a    Training    for    Business. 

By   Harry    Pratt   Judson.      University    of   Chicago 

Press.      55    cents. 
The    Unfolding    of   Personality    as   the   Chief   Aim    of 

Education.       By    Thiselton    Mark.       University    ot 

Chicago  Press.     $1.07. 

The  publication  of  the  first  volume  of 
Cyclopedia  of  Education,  edited  by  Paul 
Monroe,  marks,  we  believe,  the  dawning 
of  a  new  educational  epoch  in  this  coun- 
try. The  fact  that  one  thousand  experts 
contribute  to  the  making"  of  the  five  sub- 
stantial   volum.es    which    will    constit'ite 


teacher  or  lay  reader  but  to  present  it  in 
highly  organized  form.  The  cyclopedia 
is  designed  to  be  a  series  of  treatises  as 
well  as  a  reference  work.  The  scientific 
spirit,  range  of  interest,  and  degree  of 
organization  embodied  in  this  undertak- 
ing fitly  symbolize  and  indicate  the  com- 
ing into  a  larger  self-consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  teaching  profession. 

Volume  I  contains  654  pages  and  the 
titles  run  from  Abacus  to  Chrysostrom. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  effec- 
tive. The  bibliographies  and  cross  ref- 
erences greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the 
work.  The  character  of  the  volume  may. 
perhaps,  best  be  made  concrete  by  a  fair- 


From   I>"onard    P.   Ayres's  "Open    .\\t   Schools"      (Doubleday,    Page) 


this  edition  anrl  that  the  first  volume 
alone  contains  about  one  thousand  title 
entries  indicates  the  wide  range  of 
iiuman  interests  now  focalized  on  the 
problems  of  education.  Home  and 
church,  shop,  court  and  farm  are  bring- 
ing new  resjKjnsibilities  anrj  opjK^rtuni- 
ties  to  the  school.  .Science  and  art,  com- 
merce, industry  and  agriculture,  in  fart 
every  constnirtively  social  form  of 
hnman  interest  must  be  reckoned  with  l)\ 
the  modern  educator.  The  cyck^pedia  is 
planned  not  merely  to  make  all  this 
wealth  of  material  easily  accessible  to  the 


ly  intimate  knowledge  of  a  single  article 
and  for  this  purpose  the  one  by  Helen 
Keller  on  the  Blind  has  been  chosen. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  field  of  education  by  a  single 
author  for  the  period  covered  in  this  re- 
view is  the  copious  two  volume  work- 
entitled  Iidncational  Problems  by  G. 
.Stanley  Hall.  These  volumes  are  similar 
in  external  api)earance  to  the  author'.^ 
well  known  work  on  "Adolescence." 
The  present  volumes  cover,  however,  .1 
wider  range  of  [)rol)lems  anri  will  prob- 
ably   be   of    more   direct    service    to    ihf 
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teacher  I'lie  author's  style  exhibits  the 
same  fervidity  and,  at  times,  ahiiost 
ecstatic  character  of  the  "Adolescence." 
There  is  also  to  he  noted  the  tendency  to 
employ  technical  terms  of  rare  usaf^e. 
This  tendency  and  the  lack  of  system  in 
the  ar  r  a  n  j^  e- 
ment  handicap 
the  reatler 
somewhat,  hut 
they  are  more 
t  h  a  n  compen- 
sated for,  per- 
haps, by  the 
richness  of  ma 
te  r  i  a  1  offered 
and  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which 
the  author  's 
views  are  pre- 
sented. As  in 
his  earlier 
works,  salvation 
from  our  peda- 
gogic ills  is  to  be  obtained  by  suitable 
utilization  of  ancestral  tendencies. 

"The  school  is  to  shorten  the  stages  by 
which  the  child  repeats  the  history  of  the 
race.  Perhaps  none  of  the^c  essential  stages 
should  be  entirely  omitted  for  the  fullest  and 
most  harmonistic  culture.  Some  of  them 
need  to  reverberate  only  faintly  and  but  once 
to  do  their  great  work  of  stimulus.  .  .  .  Often 
even  the  germs  of  the  sins  and  errors  of  all 
the  past  must  be  made  to  glow  up  for  a  mo- 
ment, for  the  vestiges  of  evil  are  thus  burned 
out,  while  at  the  same  time  their  conflagration 
alone  can  arouse  the  next  highest  powers 
which  control  or,  it  may  be,  repress  them. 
Others  need  to  be  betoned  w-ith  emphasis 
lest  something  vital,  that  is  part  of  man's 
precious  legacy  from  the  past,  be  lost  to  life, 
for  the  best  in  us  is  often  only  the  most  sub- 
limated   and    transfigured." 

The  topics  of  the  separate  chapters, 
twenty-four  in  all.  are  as  follows:  Vol- 
ume T.  The  Pedagogy  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten, of  I\Tn=ic,  of  Sex.  Moral  Education, 
Industrial  Education.  Children's  Lies. 
The  Relis^ious  Training  of  Children  and 
the  Sundav  School.  The  Educational 
\'^alue  of  Dancing  and  Pantomime :  Vol- 
ume TT.  The  P>udding  Girl.  Missionary 
Pedagogv.  Special  Child-Welfare  Acren- 
cies  Out'^ide  the  School.  Preventive  and 
Constructive  Movements.  Sundav  Ob- 
servance. The  German  Teacher  Teaches 
Pedagogy  of  INTodcrn  Eanguages.  of 
History,  of  Elementary  Mathematics,  of 
Reading,    of    Drawing.     School     Geog- 
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raphy,  Pedagogy  and  the  I'ress,  Some 
Defects  of  ( )m  Public  Schools,  The 
.American  High  School,  Civic  Ivhication. 
These  books  contain  a  remarkably  rich 
array  of  material  bearing  upon  the  prob- 
lems concerned,  and  they  ought  to  prove 

of  great  value 
to  all  persons 
inter  e  s  t  e  d  in 
e  (1  u  c  a  t  i  onal 
problems. 

Prof.  Whip- 
ple, of  Cornell 
University,  has 
contributed  dur- 
ing the  year  a 
M  ail  u  a  I  of 
Mental  a  n  d 
Physical  Tests. 
The  tests  are 
carefully  stand- 
ardized for  use 
in  schools  or 
elsewhere,  and 
the  necessary  apparatus  has  been  made 
easily  accessible.  The  Binet-Simon  "in- 
telligence" tests  and  the  "Aussage"  or 
"testimony"  tests  are  included  in  the  list. 
The  former  are  being  widely  employed 
for  the  classification  of  cliildren  into 
subnormal,  normal  and  supernormal 
groups.  A  chapter  on  statistical  meth- 
ods is  included  and  the  bibliographies 
are  complete  and  conveniently  arranged. 
Professor  Yerkes,  in  his  Introductory 
to  Psycholo^^y,  has  departed  from  the 
usual  classification  of  topics  followed  in 
introduced  textbooks  on  psychology 
and  has  divided  the  body  of  his  text  into 
these  five  divisions :  Psychology  as  De- 
scription of  Consciousness,  as  the  His- 
tory of  Consciousness,  as  Generaliza- 
tion, as  Explanation.  Psychology  and  the 
Control  of  Mental  Eife.  The  author 
gives  considerable  attention  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  his  views  as  to  psychical 
causation  and  the  pedagogy  of  psychol- 
ogy. The  phenomena  chosen  to  support 
his  view  of  psychical  causation  seem  to  be 
those  most  favorable  to  this  position,  and 
the  work  jiresupposes  that  the  beginner 
will  brino-  more  information  than  the 
average  one  may  possess.  Read's  Intro- 
ductory Psychology  gives  a  clear  ami 
simple  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  is 
not  intended  to  be  an  original  contribu- 
tion. 
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In  Educational  Values  Professor  Bag- 
ley  has  forcefully  presented  a  series  of 
distinctions  which  should  be  of  service  in 
pointing  the  way  to  a  wider  and  richer 
approach  to  the  problem  of  the  control 
of  human  nature.  The  teacher  is  to  seek 
to  build  up  not  merely  specific  habits  or 
principles  and  ideas,  but  also  ideals,  or 
emotionalized  standards,  prejudices  or 
tastes,  and  attitudes  or  perspectives. 
The  method  of  the  teacher  should  vary 
to  suit  the  function  in  question,  and  the 
functions  mentioned  above  should  be 
mechanisms  for  promoting  social  values. 

Professor  Henderson  has  written  his 
Principles  of  Education  in  an  endeavor 
"to  present  in  a  systematic  way  the  out- 
lines of  a  theory  of  education  from  the 
point  of  view  of  evolution."  "Education 
as  a  Factor  in  Organic  and  Social  Evo- 
lution" is  the  title  of  the  first  and  possi- 
bly more  philosophical  portion  of  his  dis- 
cussion. The  second  part  deals  with 
psychological  problems,  and  the  third 
part  with  educational  agencies.  The 
philosophical  type  of  treatment  and  the 
knowledge  of  biological  and  philosoph- 
ical problems  presupposed  make  this  a 
difficult  book  for  the  beginner.  For  the 
advanced  student  its  carefully  drawn  dis- 
tinctions, wide  grasp  of  details  and 
broad  and  con- 
structive treat- 
ment will  be  rjf 
u  n  d  o  u  b  t  e  d 
value. 

C  u  s  h  man's 
History  of  Phil- 
osophy is  in- 
tended  as  a 
handlxjok  of  es- 
sentials for  the 
student.  T  h  c 
various  philfj- 
sophi  c  a  1  posi- 
tions are  simj>Iy 
and  dir  e  c  1 1  y 
stated,  and  the 
con  nection  of 
thought  move- 
ments with  the 
litical 
rated. 

Professor  Thorndike  has  republished 
in  a  singlr-  volume  his  monograi>hs  on 
Animal  Jntelliyrnrr  and  the  "Mrnt-'il 
Life  of  the  .Monkey  "     Tlic  vdiimc  also 


l<)..\«    AKCIIKS.    .MIS.SIO.\ 
I'rotn   Hunt's  "California  tho 

total    social    and    po- 
environmcnts     is     clearly     indi- 


includes  two  new  chapters,  one  of  them 
being  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of 
human  and  animal  intelligence.  The 
publication  was  rendered  practically 
necessary  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  sup- 
plies of  the  monographs  referred  to 
above. 

Annals  of  Educational  Progress  in 
ipio  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  educa- 
tional library.  It  summarizes  the  wide 
field  of  education,  and  will  be  of  great 
value  to  those  who  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity for  extensive  reading  on  educa- 
tional subjects.  There  would  naturally 
be  some  advantages  in  having  a  board 
of  experts  instead  of  a  single  editor,  but 
the  work  is,  on  the  whole,  very  well 
done.  The  Administration  of  the  Col- 
lege Curriculum,  by  President  William 
T.  Foster,  of  Reed  College,  is  divided 
into  an  historical  portion  and  a  critical 
one.  In  the  former  the  evolution  of  the 
elective  system  is  discussed,  and  in  the 
latter  the  results  of  careful  statistical 
studies  bearing  on  the  problems  of  the 
elective  curriculum  are  presented.  In 
The  Training  of  Teachers  for  Second- 
ary Schools  Dr.  John  F.  Brown  presents 
the  results  of  his  study  of  German 
schools  during  his  year  as  exchange 
teacher  of  English  in  the  Oberrealschule 

of  the  Franck- 
esche  Stiftung- 
cn  at  Halle  a  S., 
and  also  dis- 
cusses the  prob- 
lem of  training 
1  (;  r  secondary 
teachers  in  this 
rnun  t  r  y.  Dr. 
r.rown  favors 
p  r  o  f  e  s  s  ional 
training  in  col- 
lege and  a  semi- 
nar practice 
year  after  grad- 
uation as  a  pre- 
r  c  (|  u  i  site  to 
teaching.  Open 
Air  Schools,  by 
Leonard  P.  Ayres,  forcibly  presents  the 
neerl  of  a  wider  establishment  of  such 
schools  by  exhibiting  the  success  of 
those  now  existing.  Teaching  of  Agri- 
culture in  lite  High  School  applies  the 
principles  f>f  apperception,  interest,  etc., 
to  tlie  teaehing  of  agricnltnral   subjects. 
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Several  interesting  lesson  plants  arc  pre 
•rented.  Systematic  Moral  Education, 
by  John  Kiny  Clark,  is  a  very  bnggchtivc 
uiithne  <•!  ui-itrnLliun  Ny  means  ol  the 
presentation  ot  moral  |irol)lenis  directly 
growing  out  of  typical  school  situations, 
in  the  Career  of  the  Child,  Dr.  Grosz- 
niaini  presents  a  wealth  ot  material,  not 
very  systematically  arranged,  perhaps, 
relating  to  the  school  life  of  the  child. 
Ur.  Snedden's  monograph  on  the  Prob- 
lem of  Vocational  Education  in  the  Riv- 
erside Scries,  emphasizes  the  insistence 
of  popular  demand  and  present  needs  for 
vocational  education,  and  tentatively  in- 
dicates the  solution  of  some  of  the 
numerous  problems  involved. 

In  The  Teacher's  Philosophy  William 
DeVVitt  Hyde  gives  some  genial  counsel 
to  the  pedagog : 

■'The  tests  of  a  good  teacher  are  five. 
I'irst :  Is  my  interest  in  my  work  so  conta- 
gious that  Illy  pupils  catch  from  me  an  eager 
interest  in  uliat  we  are  doing  together?  .  .  . 
Second:  Is  my  work  thoro  and  resourceful? 
.  .  .  Third:  Do  I  get  at  the  individuality  of 
my  students?  .  .  .  Fourth:  Do  I  treat  them, 
and  train  them  to  treat  each  other,  never  as 
mere  things  or  means  to  ends ;  but  always  as 
persons,  with  rights,  aims,  interests,  aspira- 
tions, which  1  heartily  respect  and  sympa- 
thetically share?  .  .  .  Fifth:  Am  I  so  reverent 
toward  fact,  so  obedient  to  law,  that  thru  me 
fact  and  law  speak  and  act  with  an  authority 
which  my  students  instinctively  recognize  and 
obey?"  The  teacher  should  combine  in  him- 
self Epicurean  happiness.  Stoic  fortitude,  Pla- 
tonic serenity,  Aristotelian  proportion  and 
Christian  devotion. 

Music 

Voice    Training    for    Scltool    Children.       By    Frank    R. 

Rix.      New   York:    Barnes   &   Co.      50   cents. 
Mind  and   Voice.      By   S.    S.    Curry.     Boston:    Ex.  res- 

sion    Co.      $1.50. 
Art  Song  Cycles.     Books  I  and  II.     By  W.   O.   Miess- 

ner  and   F.   C.   Fox.     New  York:   Silver,   Burdett. 

$I.2S. 

School  Hymnal.  By  Hollis  Dann.  American  Book 
Co.      So   cents. 

The  Eleanor  Smith  Music  Primer.  By  Eleanor  Smith. 
American   Book  Co.     25  cents. 

Art  Songs  for  High  Schools.  By  Will  Earliait. 
American   Book   Co.     80   cents. 

Resonance  in  Singing  and  Speaking.  By  Thomas  Fille- 
brown.      Boston:   Oliver    Ditson   Co. 

Harmonic  Part-Writing.  By  William  A.  White.  Sil- 
ver, Burdett.     $1.50. 

Glee  and  Chorus  Book.  By  J.  E.  Ne  Collins.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.     6i;  cents. 

The  New  Normal  Music  Course.  Silver,  Burdett. 
Book  I,  32  cents:.  Book  II,  40  cents;  Book  III, 
50   cents. 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Rix's  work  as  director 
of  music  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  City,  where  he  has  assuredly  a  vast 
field  for  observation,  has  convinced  him 
that  the  care  and  cultivation  of  children's 


voices  lies  within  the  capacity  and  under- 
standing of  the  class  teacher,  with  com- 
petent help  and  supervision,  and  he  has 
ihereltire  prepared  a  short,  concise,  prac- 
tical manual  to  supply  the  needful  direc- 
tions   lor  the  teachers  study  and  guid- 
ance in  plain  and  untechnical  language. 
Without    wasting    words    in    theorizing 
about  the  mechanism  and  physiology  ol 
voice   production  and   kindred   subjects, 
he  points  out  common    faults  and  then 
gives  positive  and  simple  directions  for 
cultivating  the  voice  in  the  classrooms  of 
the  public  schools.     His  little  book  is  im- 
bued   with    common    sense    and    should 
prove    in    use   abundantly    helpful.      Dr. 
Curry    has   long   "stood    for"   sane   and 
scientific  methods  in  the  training"  of  the 
voice,   for  speaking  as  well  as  singing. 
His  new  book  is  a  compendium  of  the 
best    principles    and    methods    in    vocal 
training,    and    is    replete    with   exercises 
which    he    rightly    calls    the    necessary 
means    of    demonstration.      A    carefully 
made  index  adds  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
book.     Cycles  of  songs  of  the  senses,  of 
insects  and  of  half  a  dozen  foreign  lands, 
all  for  young  children,  make  up  another 
of  those  thoroly  delightful  song-books, 
of   which   several   in   recent   years   have 
made  older  music  lovers  wish  they  might 
have  had  something  half  so  good  in  their 
childhood  and  early  school  days.     Miss 
Fox's  verses  are  dainty  and  pretty.    Mr. 
Miessner's  musical  settings  for  them  are 
both  picturesque  and  artistic — the  accom- 
paniments of  some  a  bit  difficult  for  the 
average    amateur    pianist,    perhaps,    but 
they     are     worth     mastering.       Dann's 
School  Hymnal  is  a  good,  but  not  at  all 
unusual,  collection  of  songs  suitable  for 
high    schools,   normal    schools    and    col- 
leges.    It  includes  hymns  and  chants  that 
are  well  liked  by  young  people,  and  the 
best  of  the  patriotic  and  national  songs, 
also  some  of  the  familiar  folk  and  plan- 
tation songs.    The  Eleanor  Smith  Music 
Primer  is  a  collection  of  first-year  songs, 
childlike  in  spirit,  very  simple  in  struc- 
ture.    It  is  printed  in  large,  clear  type 
and  notation.     Another  good  collection 
of  songs  for  high  schools  is  that  made  by 
Mr.   Will  Earhart,  supervisor  of  music 
at   Richmond,    Ind.,   whose   principle   of 
selection  was  to  include  songs  not  only 
for  their  value  in  training  his  pupils  in 
music,  hut  also  for  their  artistic  content. 
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Dr.  Fillebrown's  technical  treatise,  wliicli 
forms  the  latest  volume  in  the  "Music 
Students'  Library."  really  consists  in  a 
classification  of  the  principles  separately 
advocated  by  many  teachers  or  writers 
in  the  last  decade,  but  here  for  the  first 
time  systematically  arrans^ed  and  applied 
in  a  practical  method.  The  book  is  one 
of  uncommon  value  for  the  amateur  as 
well  as  for  the  professional  not  above 
learning,  and  contains  lessons  of  value  for 
teachers  and  advanced  pupils  of  singing 


and  oratory,  especially  younger  teachers 
whose  experience  as  yet  is  limited. 


^ 
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From   Master  to   Master 

BY  SOLOMON  SOUS  COHEN 

[Rablii  Abba  ben  .Aioub,  also  called  Abba  .\rika  (the  Tall),  traced  his  descent  trom 
.Sliimel,  brother  of  King  David.  He  died  in  the  year  247  of  the  common  era  at  Sura  in 
Babylon,  where  he  had  founded  the  great  Rabbinic  Academy.  He  is  rarely  indicated  by 
name  in  the  Talmud,  most  of  his  teachings  being  quoted  with  the  formula  "Rab  (Master) 
said."     "Magog"   is  Russia.] 


I. 
From   the  Master  of  the  Law. 
-N'igh  to  his  end  tlie  Ma.>>ter  lay ; 

In   grief   and  awe 
His  pupils  gathered  silent  by  his  bed. 

To  hear  the  Law- 
Taught  by  h's  dying  lips,  whom  men 

Were  wont  to  call 
The  goodliest  fruitage  of  a  noble  vine — 

.Ab!)a  the  Tall. 

Thru  East  and  West  all   Israel  knew 

Mil   learning's   fame; 
"Master,"  the  single  word   that  any  said. 

Who  spake  his  name. 

And  like  an  open  book  hi"-  life 

{•"rom  youth  to  age ; 
Pure  as  the  water  summoned   from   the  rock, 

'ITie  Torah's  page. 

Calmly,  his  pupils   gathered   close, 

He  waited  death ; 
Discoursing  ^till  of  high  and  wondrous  themes. 

With    ebbing   breath 

pause: — "F  go,"  he  said,  "and  now, 
F.re  all  be  done, 

u<l  yr,  with   reverent   rf,\i-rc(]   fvcs.  shrill    -;iv 
The  Urd  is  ONE' 

fo  this,  my  last,  my  weightiest  charge 
fncline   your  ears ; 
/  'ike  heed,  O  man,  ihnu  rfiu.tr  no  woman  weep ; 
(,iid   ri>u)il%   her   tears" 


n. 

To  the  Master  of  the  Pack. 
Two  and  thrice  five  the  centuries'  tale 

Since  .'^bba  died  . 
Kings,    races,    concjuering   empires    rise — They 
strut 
Tlieir  day  of  pride, 

.And  pass.      Only  the   Word   endures 

Forevermore ; 
And  tlie  sworn  folk  that  bear  it,  age  to  age, 

And  shore  to  shore. 

And  with  it,  over  all  the  earth. 

The  treasured    page. 
Close  writ  with  precious  comment  of  tiic  scribe 

.And  saint  and  sage. 

And   thus   in  never-broken  chain 

From   sire  to  son. 
In  every  land,  the  dying  Master's  charge 

Is  handed  on. 

Even   there,   in    Magog's  land   of   iiiiilil, 

The  nation>'  shame, 
Where  a  crowned   coward   cheer,   ilic   mob   Ik 
deeds 

Without   a   name, 

And  the  sworn  folk  draw  bre.illi  <>f  fc.ir. 

Like    wolf-tracked    sheep 
lake  heed.  O  Ma'-ler  of  llie  iiack  !     (iod  .iyi'.v — 

And  woitien  it.<eep! 

['MILAUKI.rUIA. 
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Controller  Bay's  Shore  Front 

'I'liE  controversy  about  certain  lands 
on  the  shore  of  Controller  Bay,  in  Alas- 
ka, originated  in  charges,  set  forth  in 
House  resolutions  of  intjuiry  and  other- 
wise, that  the  President  by  means  of  a 
secret  order  and  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
brother,  Charles,  had  enabled  a  greedv 
capitalist  syndicate  to  get  possession,  of 
the  shore  front  of  the  only  available  har- 
bor near  the  great  Bering  River  coal 
fields.  It  was  alleged  that  a  young 
woman  who  had  been  permitted  to  in- 
spect the  official  papers  had  found  in 
them  a  letter  directly  connecting  Charles 
P.  Taft  with  what  was  called  a  conspir- 
acy. There  is  convincing  evidence  that 
no  such  letter  ever  existed.  This  evi- 
dence is  presented  in  the  remarkable 
message  that  President  Taft  has  sent  to 
Congress,  a  message  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  Controller  Ray  lands  is  ex- 
haustively reviewed.  It  seems  to  us, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole 
matter,  that  this  message  is  a  conclusive 
answer  to  all  the  charges  and  a  satisfac- 
tory defense  of  the  action  taken.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  filed  ap- 
plications of  Ryan  (who  asserted  that 
he  represented  a  new  railroad  company) 
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cover  only  a  small  part  of  the  bay's 
shore  front;  thai  they  are  still  pending: 
(hat,  if  granted,  they  would  give  the 
owner  of  the  land  no  monopoly  of  the 
harbor;  thai  a  large  jjarl  of  llie  shore 
front  wtnild  be  reserved  by  law  for  the 
(iovernment,  and  that  the  proposed- rail- 
road  tenniii.il  would  be  subject  to  regu- 
lition  by  the  ( ioverniuent,  because  the 
( ioveniiiient  would  own  the  three  miles 
of  llats  to  be  spaiuud  by  the  railway's 
trestle  work  or  wharves. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  indication 
that  Charles  I'.  Taft  ever  knew  this  man 
Ryan,  had  any  interests  in  .\laska,  or  had 
ever  heard  of  Controller  Bay ;  nor  i- 
there  any  warrant  for  a  belief  that  Presi- 
dent Taft  had  in  mind  anything  except 
tile  develo|)ment  of  Alaska's  resources  in 
an  honest  and  reasonable  manner.  lie 
declined  to  order  the  withdrawal  from 
the  Chugath  b'orest  of  only  the  320  acre< 
for  which  Ryan  desired  to  make  api^lica 
tion,  preferring  that  12,800  acres  should 
be  withdrawn,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  local  monopoly.  If  so  much  were 
restored  to  the  public  domain,  the  laws 
would  give  opportunities  to  other  appli- 
cants and  would  ])revent  exclusive  con- 
trol by  the  reservation  of  alternate  tracts. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  taken  part  in  the 
controversy,  expressing  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Taft  ought  never  to  have  ordered 
the  restoration  of  any  part  of  the  Chn- 
gach  b'orest  or  Reserve  to  the  public  do- 
main. In  the  course  of  a  long  article  he 
refers  to  the  efforts  made  by  himself, 
.Secretary  Garfield  and  Forester  Pinchot 
in  1906  and  1907  to  prevent  monopoliza- 
tion of  Alaska's  natural  resources.  But 
Mr.  Taft,  in  his  message,  points  out  that 
when  the  Chugach  National  Forest,  on 
l""orester  Pinchot's  recommendation,  was 
created  by  President  Roosevelt,  in  Jnly, 
T907.  there  were  expressly  excepted  from 
its  area  several  tracts ;  that  one  of  these. 
33,000  acres,  extended  along  the  shore 
of  \''aldez  Bay,  and  that  upon  another 
"the  Copper  River  Railway  Company, 
owned  by  the  Morgan-Guggenheim  syn- 
dicate." promptly  established  its  terminal 
and  built  up  the  well  known  terminal 
town  of  Cordova.  It  is  alleged  in  the 
charges  relating  to  the  Controller  Ba> 
lands,  that  Ryan  (altho  he  denies  it)  rep- 
resented this  Morgan-Guggenheim  syn- 
dicate.    Mr.   Pinchot.  like  .Mr.  Roosevelt, 
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severely  criticises  Mr.  Taft"s  course.  Mr. 
Taft's  message  permits  an  inference  that 
both  of  them  may  have  forgotten  parts 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Chugach  Re- 
serve. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Roo.-e- 
velt  and  Mr.  Pinchot  sincerely  and  ear- 
nestly desire  that  monopoly  in  Alaska 
shall  be  prevented,  and  that  the  Terri- 
tory's resources  shall  be  developed  and 
utilized  with  due  regard  to  the  public  in- 
terest. One  of  these  gentlemen  may 
think  that  the  methods  he  would  use  are 
better  than  those  which  the  others  prefer, 
but  all  have  the  same  good  purpose  in 
mind.  Mr.  Roosevelt  deplores  the  op- 
position of  "the  men  who  in  the  name  of 
virtue  insist  upon  what  is  impractical.'' 
Mr.  Taft  may  say  that  these  are  the  men 
who  denounce  the  restoration  of  the  Con  - 
troller  Bay  shore  front  to  the  public  do- 
main. Mr.  Roosevelt  urges  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  which,  "while  preserving 
the  Government's  absolute  control,  will 
oflfer  a  sufficient  premium  to  make  it 
worth  while  for  big  moneyed  concerns  to 
develop  the  coal  fields."  They  can  be 
developed,  he  adds,  "only  by  big  corpo- 
rations, and  big  corporations  will  not 
and  ought  not  to  undertake  such  a  busi- 
ness unless  they  are  to  have  adequate 
profits."  Mr.  Taft  may  say  that  he 
opened  the  Controller  Ray  shore  front 
(under  conditions  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, must  prevent  harbor  monopoly  and 
jjrovidc  for  reasonable  control  by  the 
''K)vcrnmcntj  because  he  was  convinced 
that  corporations  of  large  resources  could 
not  otherwise  be  inducefl  to  build  a  rail- 
road terminal  there. 

While  these  gentlemen  may  differ  as 
to  the  methods  which  should  be  used  un- 
der our  present  laws,  they  agree  about 
the  imperative  need  of  new  legislation. 
All  of  them  favor  such  a  system  of  leases 
and  royalties  as  both  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Taft  have  advocated  in  fiffirial  mes- 
sages. If  the  American  peofjle  lo*>k  for 
the  cause  of  unsatisfactr>ry  conditions  in 
Alaska  they  will  find  it  in  tlu'  failure  of 
Congress  to  do  what  ought  to  have  b((  n 
'lone  long  ago.  fJefore  the  adjf>urn- 
ment  of  the  i>resent  special  session.  Con- 
gress shf»uM  enact  reascjnable  laws  re- 
lating to  the  lands  anrl  mineral  resources 
of  Ala.Hka.  I'.ut  who.  reviewing  lb*  al 
tii'  '  '  fill  record  of  Congress  as  to 
til  for   a    long   lime   past,    will 


predict  that  the  needed  legislation  will 
be  enacted  within  the  coming  three  or 
four  vears? 

The  Farm  Colony  for  Tramps 

It  is  only  191 1,  and  the  year  is  only  a 
little  more  than  half  gone.  Since  1865 
the  tramp,  who  has  been  a  nuisance  and 
a  danger  in  every  civilized  land  since 
Menes  assumed  the  administration  of 
united  Egypt,  has.  been  in  the  United 
States  a  pest  of  the  big  and  virulent  sort 
— quite  in  keeping  with  American  self- 
esteem,  American  graft,  American  brag. 
American  trusts  and  the  American  boss. 
For  forty-five  years  sensible  people  have 
been  agreed  that  this  nuisance  ought  to 
be  abated,  and  well-informed  people  have 
known  how  it  could  be.  Not  waiting  for 
the  rounding  out  of  a  full  half  century  of 
discussion  and  dawdling,  the  New  York 
Legislature  has  enacted  and  Governor 
Dix  has  signed  a  measure  to  inaugurate 
the  one  method  of  accomplishing  this  end 
which  experience  has  shown  to  l)e  feas- 
ible. So  far  as  known,  the  new  law  has 
nothing  but  experience,  common  sense 
and  righteous  purpose  back  of  it.  It  enr 
bodies  substantially  the  scheme  urged  by 
the  late  Edmund  Kelly,  as  put  into  shape 
by  Robert  W.  Hebbard.  secretary  of  the 
State  rioard  of  Charities,  and  looked 
after  at  Albany  by  Assemblyman  Chan- 
ler.  So,  in  a  single  generation  a  great 
commonwealth  gets  to  the  point  of  at- 
tacking a  big  task  in  the  obviously  right 
way.  which  has  all  along  been  known  to 
be  the  right  way !  As  American  jjolitical 
evolution  goes,  this  is  "going  some." 

The  law  establishes  a  State  farm  col- 
ony "'for  the  detention,  humane  disci- 
pline, instruction  and  reformation"  of 
male  arlults  connnitted  as  tram])s  or  va- 
grants from  any  part  of  the  .State.  A 
board  of  seven  managers  will  be  appoint- 
ed bv  the  ('iovernor,  anrl  they  will  ap- 
jjoint  a  superintendent.  it  is  e.xpectecl 
that  abandoned  farm  lands  owned  l)\  the 
Stale  will  be  titili/.ed   for  the  e.\peri;iicm. 

The  worri  "reformation"  is  put  into 
the  description  of  the  function  of  the  co! 
ony  to  please  those  tender-hearted  mor- 
alists of  both  sexes  who  rejoice  over  one 
"binn"  whf)  professes  repentance,  more 
ih.'Mi  over  ninet\-ninc  self-supporting 
workmen  who  carry  their  pay  envelopes 
home  to  their  wives      The  records  of  f"i\r 
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continents  for  six  thousand  years  may  he 
searched  in  vain  inv  a  pruperly  authen- 
ticated case  of  reformed  tramp.  lUil 
the  farm  colonies  of  Germany  are  an 
adequate  and  businesslike  proof  that 
tramps  can  be  kept  from  tramping.  They 
can  he  rounded  up,  kept  oil  the  roads, 
off  the  park  benches,  out  of  the  dives  and 
police  cells,  and  out  of  the  pt)llinfi  places 
on  election  days;  they  can  also  l)e  com- 
pelled to  wash  and  to  comb,  and  to  do 
enough  work  to  diminish  appreciably  the 
burden  of  their  maintenance.  Main- 
tained they  are  and  must  he,  so  lonji;  as 
the  comnumity  is  unprepared  to  deal 
with  them  according;  to  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes's  prescription  for  the  choice  of 
ancestors.  Farm  colonies  do  not  pay  in 
the  commercial  sense;  but  if  the  cost 
which  unrestricted  va.s^rancy  saddles 
upon  a  community  be  fully  reckoned  up, 
they  pay  well. 

The  philosophy  of  this  subject  is  sim- 
ple and  is  perfectly  understood  by  all 
who  make  an  imprejudiccd  .study  of  it. 
The  amount  and  differentiation  of  va- 
prancy  is  determined,  like  that  division  of 
labor  which  Adam  Smith  described,  by 
the  extent  of  the  market.  Every  State 
and  every  town  in  it  g"ets  the  amount 
and  quality  of  vas^rancv  that  it  stands 
ready  to  pav  for.  Nobody  but  the  pro- 
fessional atjitator  and  the  luu'ti  formed 
confoimds  the  vagrant  with  the  working 
man  out  of  a  job.  The  unemployed 
workiiif^nian  looks  upon  unemplovment 
as  a  crushinic:  misfortune.  The  tramp 
looks  upon  work  as  an  unendurable  in- 
fliction. The  Chanler  law  discriminates 
at  this  point.  The  unemployed  arc  not 
to  be  sent  to  the  farm  colony.  Its  ten- 
der mercies  are  extended  only  to  the 
true  vagrant.  Its  adequacy  to  eliminate 
this  variety  of  the  human  species  will  be 
demonstrated  if  it  is  put  into  operation 
and  conducted  in  g-ood  faith,  and  with 
reasonable  administrative  ability. 


The   Passing   of  a  Bu  sin  ess- Man 

Type 

The  fight  between  the  public  and  the 
"interests."  as  it  is  waged  in  the  I'nited 
States,  takes  forms  that  grow  out  of 
original  and  picturesque  conditions  of 
.\nierican  life.  Kvcry  govcrnmenl  com- 
mission and  every  individnal  investigator 


that  comes  frotu  Einope  to  study  Amer- 
Han  trusts  and  "trust  busting"  lands 
here  with  a  notion  that  nothing  exactly 
like  our  problem  exists  elsewhere,  altho 
it  is  because  problems  in  a  general  way 
like  ours  have  arisen  elsewhere  that  the 
investigators  come  to  look  us  over. 

There  is  enough  of  truth  in  the  for- 
eign view  of  our  so<-ial  evolution  to  make 
it  worth  our  own  while  now  and  then  to 
observe  the  process  and  to  analyze  it 
with  reasonable  care.  There  are  factors 
in  it  now  which  will  have  disappeared 
within  another  generation,  and  with 
their  dropping  out  our  problems  of  eco- 
nomic public  policy  will  probably  be  less 
provocative  of  the  elemental  passions 
than  they  now  are,  if  not  essentially 
less  difficult. 

The  "interests,"  so  called,  altho  they 
are  legally,  as  in  popular  description, 
identified  with  corporate  organizations, 
have  in  nearly  every  instance  been  built 
up  by  forceful  individuals  whose  bold- 
ness and  ruthlessness  have  not  been  in- 
ferior to  their  vision.  With  few  excej)- 
tions  the  most  aggressive  and  the  most 
successful  of  the  constructive  sort  of 
men  in  American  business  have  been  un- 
educated in  the  academic  sense.  The)' 
have  sprung  from  vigorous  but  inipol- 
ished  stock,  and  have  grown  uj)  in 
rough,  often  distinctly  brutal  surround- 
ings. With  such  start  and  under  such 
conditions  they  have  not,  as  a  rule,  ac 
(juired  an  excessive  sensitiveness  to  the 
minor  infelicities  of  life  nor  an  abnormal 
consideration  for  the  rights  and  the  hap- 
piness of  their  fellow  men.  More  often 
than  not  they  have  boasted  of  their  ig- 
norance, despised  college  education,  and 
in  their  secret  hearts  preferred  shirt 
sleeves  to  decent  apparel,  even  after  they 
have  taken  to  wearing  diamond  studs. 

Such  men  have  been  a  product  of  the 
pioneer  life  and  frontier  conditions  that 
are  fast  passing,  and  can  never  return. 
They  have  been  the  rank  growth  of 
primal  opportunity  and  lawless  freedom. 
Their  rank  egotism,  their  mining  camp 
and  cowboy  manners,  their  obtuseness  to 
such  facts  as  constitute  the  traditions, 
conventions,  refinements  and  moral  re- 
straints of  long-settled  communities, 
must  happily  pass  away  with  the  raw 
conditions  that  produced  them. 

Tn  contrast  with  such  e\aggeratii>n> 
of  crass  individualism,  comnuuiitv    feel- 
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ing,  public  interest,  a  sense  of  civic  obli- 
gation, are  products  of  that  long  living 
together,  that  interbreeding  and  that  co- 
operation in  an  hundred  enterprises 
which  are  the  conditions  and  processes 
of  civilization.  These  conditions  create 
a  folk-thought  and  folk-ways.  They 
create  manners  and  refinements,  decen- 
cies and  morals.  They  create  a  respect 
for  what  other  people  have  found  out  as 
well  as  what  we  have  found  out  for  our- 
selves ;  a  respect,  therefore,  for  educa- 
tion, its  traditions  and  methods. 

In  the  historical  evolution  of  the 
T'nited  States  old  settlem^ents  with  their 
conventions  and  folk-feelings  on  the  one 
hand,  frontiers,  ranches,  lumber  camps 
and  mining  camps  on  the  other  hand, 
have  jostled  one  another.  \\'hile  rank  in- 
dividualism has  grown  amazingly  in  one 
region,  civic  obligation  and  the  idealism 
of  civilization  have  found  nourishment 
and  have  waxed  strong  in  various  local 
areas  like  New  England,  where  have 
grown  and  lived  those  sectional  civiliza- 
tions that  have  been  the  most  character- 
istic and  perhaps  the  most  worthy  and 
beautiful  American  achievements  thus 
far. 

In  the  light  of  these  social  facts  it  is 
l)lain  that  the  conflict  between  the  public 
and  the  "interests"  is  more  than  an 
economic  antagoni'^m.  From  the  first 
there  has  been  in  it  an  intensity  of  bit- 
terness which  springs  from  difiFerences 
of  attitude  toward  the  most  cherished 
traditions  of  civilized  man.  The  most 
irritating  factor  all  along  has  been — to 
put  it  in  the  frankest  way — the  egregi- 
ously  had  manners,  the  brutal  contempt 
for  elemental  moralities,  the  vulgar  ctro- 
tism  and  the  ridicule  of  education  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  most  successful, 
self-made  business  men  of  the  T,^nited 
States  have  hitherto  displpyerl.  "The 
public  be  damned"  has  been  not  only 
their  motto,  but  also  their  sclf-rcvflation. 
Their  day  has  happily  gone  by.  Thf 
community  has  grown  upon  and  will 
soon  have  obliterated  the  spawning 
grounds  of  their  Ijnital  individualism. 
The  business  mf-n  of  tomorrow  will  have 
to  he.  and  will  l)e.  civilized  beings,  men 
of  ediirntion  and  nrf>anity,  rcsprrtful  of 
the  moralities  ;ind  dtrenries  of  life  and 
tlicreforc  rea«*onabIv  ronsirlcrate  of  their 
fellow  bcin;,'s.     With  their  succession  the 


fight  between  the  "interests"  and  the 
public  will  have  been  won.  The  "inter- 
ests" will  be  for  the  public  and  will  be 
controlled  by  the  public.  They  will  not 
be  for  and  controlled  by  the  ruthless 
lords  of  lumber  camps  and  slaughter 
houses,  of  coal  mines  and  private  prop- 
ertv  railroads. 


Simplified  Spelling 

Occasionally  The  Independent  re- 
ceives a  letter  from  some  new  subscrib- 
er who  is  ofifended  because  we  print  tho 
for  though,  and  thru  for  through,  but 
the  number  is  much  less  of  the  com- 
plainants than  we  might  have  expected. 
We  presume  that  our  intelligent  readers 
—and  it  is  for  such  that  we  try  to  cater 
— for  the  most  part  see  the  sense  of  the 
desired  reform,  and  we  hope  that  many 
of  them  wish  we  carried  our  own  prac- 
tice of  it  somewhat  further.  We  our- 
selves wish  to.  but  it  is  not  wise  to  lead 
too  far  in  advance  of  the  following  army. 

That  the  scholars  and  teachers  arc 
with  us  appears  in  the  action  just  taken 
by  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Confer- 
ence of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation meeting  in  San  Francisco.  It  has 
unanimously  endorsed  simplified  spelling, 
not  a  dissenting  voice  being  raised.  A 
resolution  was  passed  recommending  a 
conference  between  the  Simplified  Spell- 
ing Board  of  the  ITnited  States  and  the 
."Simplified  Spelling  Society  of  Great 
P.ritain  with  a  view  to  united  action.  It 
was  also  suggested  that  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board  seek,  to  secure  Govern- 
niental  co-operation  if  practicable.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  adoption  in  his  White 
House  correspondence  was  an  admirable 
nnrl  far-seeing  decision,  but  was  too 
early  to  be  maintainerl.  Is  it  not  time 
now  for  our  Government  to  take  the  lead 
with  the  pco[)lc  l)v  printing  all  its  docu- 
ments in  a  more  decent  spelling? 

Perhaps  not  yet.  Tluit  conference  be- 
tween the  American  and  the  English  so- 
cieties nccrls  to  do  some  preliminarv 
work,  so  that  it  mav  be  wisely  decided 
under  what  rules  simplification  can  take 
place.  The  two  societies  arc  not  in  full 
agreement,  altlu)  in  ■  complete  harmonv 
as  [<)  the  need.  The  American  .Simpli- 
fied Spelling  I'oard  has  begiui  with  ccr- 
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lain  rccoinmciulations,  in  a  list  of  words 
that  surely  tu'cd  rectiticatiou,  so  as  to  ac- 
custom tlie  i)eopk'  to  the  idea  of  reforiu, 
ami  uiake  iheui  ready  for  a  wise  racUcal 
reform  when  it  may  come.  The  English 
Simplified  Spelling  Society,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  as  yet  no  recommendations 
for  general  use,  but  waits  till  its  mem- 
bers can  perfect  universal  rules  for  the 
reform.  Thus  they  have  at  present  no 
propaganda ;  there  is  in  Great  Britain  no 
journal  like  Tiii£  Indki'Endk.vt,  and  no 
large  puhHshers  like  l-'unk  &  VVagnalls 
that  make  use  of  it  to  any  extent.  The 
two  societies  also  differ  in  their  princi- 
ples of  reform,  so  far  as  formulated  by 
them.  The  English  Board  is  the  more 
radically  phonetic.  It  would  have  only 
one  letter,  or  digraph,  for  one  soimd — 
thus  long  a  might  always  be  ae,  and  long 
o  be  oe.  With  only  twenty-six  letters  it 
is  necessary  to  select  digraphs  for  many 
of  the  forty  or  fifty  different  sounds  in 
the  language.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
is  a  radical  principle,  and  pure  phonetics 
thus  adopted  would  very  much  change 
the  looks  of  an  English  page,  altho  not 
St)  much  as  would  the  ultimate  scientific 
phonetic  alphabet  with  its  new  charac- 
ters. 

The  American  Simplified  Spelling 
Board  has  adopted  thus  far  a  method 
which  is  more  of  a  compromise  with  the 
accepted  English  orthography.  It  asks 
what  are  the  prevalent  rules  of  English 
spelling  and  seeks  to  eliminate  exceptions 
to  them.  Thus,  it  is  a  prevalent  rule  that 
a  long  vowel  in  final  accented  syllables 
is  indicated  by  a  silent  final  e,  as  in  mate, 
mctc,  mite,  mote  and  mute;  why  not  let 
the  rule  prevale?  The  Board  is  going 
over  the  dictionary  to  learn  what  the 
present  principles  af  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation are,  and  what  the  exceptions. 
As  another  example,  it  is  a  prevalent  rule 
which  after  a  short  vowel  in  an  accented 
antepenult  does  not  double  the  followuig 
consonant,  as  in  animal,  eminent;  why 
then  not  drop  the  unnecessary  n  in  can- 
}iibal?  It  will  be  evident  that  the  Amer- 
ican method  makes  nmch  fewer  changes 
than  the  English,  and  leaves  the  page 
less  strange  to  the  reader.  Those  wish- 
ing to  keep  in  touch  with  the  various 
phases  of  the  movement  may  procure 
free  literature  on  the  subject  from  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Board  i  Madison 
avenue,  New  \'ork. 


One  of  these  days  we  shall  have  one 
purely  jjhonetic  alphabet  of  forty  or  fiftv 
letters  for  all  languages.  But  that  is  in 
the  future.  It  will  re(|uire  the  long  labor 
of  an  international  commission.  Mean 
while  the  representatives  of  ICn'glish- 
speaking  people  on  both  sides  oi  the  sea 
slundd  meet  and  agree  on  the  principles 
of  the  reform  which  they  seek  to  accom- 
plish, and  which  so  sadly  needs  to  be 
achieved.     Children  crv  for  it. 


The  High  School  and  the  College 

A  FEW  years  ago  in  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  high  school  and  the  college, 
the  college  had  the  better  of  it,  and  a 
commission  with  President  Eliot  at  its 
head  "articulated"  the  high  school  on  the 
college.  It  was  the  needs  of  the  college 
which  was  in  mind,  and  the  high  schools 
were  authoritatively  told  what  they 
should  teach  and  how  much.  The  col- 
leges set  the  standard  ;  they  dictated  the 
subjects,  even  selecting  the  texts  in  Eng- 
lish literature  to  be  taught.  The  college 
was  master ;  the  high  school  was  servant. 

But  it  could  not  last,  and  the  session 
of  the  National  Educational  Association 
at  San  Erancisco  records  the  rebellion. 
.\nd  why  should  they  not  rebel  ?  The 
high  school  has  had  a  tremendous 
growth  in  these  few  years.  In  the  two 
last  decades  high  school  attendance  has 
increased  almost  fourfold.  The  high 
school  is  the  people's  university.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  boys  and  girls 
do  not  go  beyond  it.  If  but  one  in  twenty 
of  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  goes 
to  college  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
high  school  curriculum  should  be  dic- 
tated for  the  advantage  of  the  5  per  cent. 
There  must  be  considered  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  very  large  number  who 
are  unable  to  complete  the  high  school 
course. 

The  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  National  Educational  Association 
last  year  accordingly  gave  the  high 
school  the  precedence,  and  bade  the  col- 
lege follow  after.  They  hold  to  the  fif- 
teen educational  units,  but  not  for  the 
college  primarily.  They  make  much  of 
vocational  instruction  in  mechanic  arts, 
agriculture  or  domestic  science,  which 
tliey  regard  as  "rational  elements  in  the 
(.•(lucation  of  all  bovs  and  girls,  and  os- 
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pecially  of  those  who  have  not  as  yet 
chosen  their  vocations."  Accordingly 
they  allow  from  the  total  fifteen  nnits 
four  units  for  such  vocational  instruc- 
tion, but  they  are  careful  to  add,  "or  for 
additional  academic  work."  So  there  is 
a  choice  left,  and  the  curriculum  should 
be  flexible.  The  courses  are  divided  into 
majors  and  minors,  and  each  student  is 
expected  to  complete  two  majors  of  three 
units  each,  and  one  minor  of  two  units. 
This  leaves  room  for  the  vocational  stud- 
ies, and  for  such  other  studies  as  will  be 
required  by  the  boys  and  girls  who  ex- 
pect to  go  to  college.  \\'e  take  it  that  the 
full  fifteen  units  now  required  for  en- 
trance to  college  would  not  include  the 
four  vocational  units. 

Beyond  question  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  every  student  entering  college  if 
he  or  she  has  had  a  course  in  agriculture, 
the  mechanic  arts  or  domestic  science, 
but  he  needs  a  good  deal  more.  He  can- 
not now  give  to  these  studies  the  four 
units  allowed  in  the  high  school  course, 
and  the  colleges  cannot  well  accept  them 
in  making  up  the  complement  without 
lowering  the  standard.  The  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  college  is  not  vocational  but 
cultural.  And  yet  the  chief  i)urpo5e  of 
the  high  school  is  not  to  fit  youth  for 
college,  nor  is  it  simply  for  culture :  it 
should  be  for  both.  Thc»se  who  do  not 
go  beyond  the  high  school  sbonld  be  al- 
lowed to  pursue  the  vociti..nal  studies, 
so  as  to  be  better  farmers,  mechanics  and 
home-keepers;  but  other  special  st  idies 
should  be  provided,  frjr  those  who  neerl 
them.    The  committee  well  says: 

"It  ought  to  be  possible  for  any  strong 
high  schof>l  at  any  time  tfi  introrluce  into  its 
curriculum  any  subject  that  either  meets  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  cornirunity,  or  that  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  appropriate  vehich'  for 
teachers  of  pronounced   individuality." 

The  college  faculties  will  nf>t  all  agree 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee as  to  its  method  of  "articulation."  It 
would  have  any  stiulent  who  has  satis- 
factftrily  completed  a  well  j)lanne'l  high 
schfxjl  course  admitted  to  college  0:1  its 
fifteen  units.  A.s  we  understand  it  anv 
fifteen  units  would  be  sufficient.  '\'h\- 
inay  l>e  questioned.  Yet  the  aru'unieiu 
i>fferc'\  is  .strong,  ft  is  declared  with 
truth  that  many  graduates  of  the  hi<;h 
•  rhf>f)]  arc  prevented  from  going  tfj  col 
U'gc  iK-'canse  the  c'^>llege  does  not  recog- 


nize their  needs  as  shown  in  the  courses 
taken  by  them  in  the  high  school.  The 
committee  seriously  objects  to  the  iron 
rule  of  the  present  college  prescription 
for  admission,  which  too  much  crowds 
the  boys  whose  own  needs  require  some 
other  studies,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
prevents  the  more  important  develop- 
ment of  the  high  school  on  its  own  in- 
dependent lines. 

The  high  school  is  the  most  democra- 
tic institution  we  possess.  It  is  the  chief 
real  education  of  the  most  of  our  people. 
Real  education  begins  in  the  high  school. 
Its  tremendous  development  will  not  be 
stayed,  and  it  must  supply  what  the  bulk 
of  the  people  need.  To  be  sure  it  does 
not  give  a  complete  education,  and  the 
chief  leaders  of  public  life,  our  thinkers 
and  guides,  will  be  those  pre-eminently 
who  have  passed  from  the  high  school  on 
to  the  college  and  university.  Education 
has  no  limit,  but  for  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple the  high  school  will  be  their  univer- 
sity, and  democracy  will  rest  on  it.  For 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  its 
graduates  of  exceptional  ambition  or  op- 
portimity  it  will  open  a  narrow  door  by 
v.hich  to  pass  up  to  higher  halls  of  study, 
but  for  the  multitude  it  will  open  a  broad 
trateway  into  the  activities  of  life.  No 
limit  can  be  set  to  its  development,  cer- 
tainly no  limit  can  be  set  bv  the  college. 

Beautiful  Streets 

.\n'  .-Xmerican  highway  ough.t  to  be. 
sufl  can  be.  the  most  beautiful  part  of 
tlie  coimtry.  It  should  not  onl}  be  neat 
anrl  wholesome,  but  the  trees  should  be 
selected  with  a  good  deal  more  wisdom 
and  f)lanted  with  more  care  than  they 
generally  are.  There  certainly  is  good 
reason  why  .so  many  people  like  to  plant 
the  sugar  maple.  It  is  an  ideal  trie  for 
shade,  anrl  the  associations  connected 
with  this  tree  are  homeful  every  way; 
but  there  is  no  tree  more  likeh  to  get 
into  disr>rfler  and  partial  de-a\  lli;in  the 
sugar  maple  when  neglected.  1 1  must 
be  understanfiinglv  planted  and  trimmed, 
arid  then  it  must  be  j-idiciously  let  alone. 
It  will  not  endure  being  sawed  and 
hacked  at  by  the  ])rofessiona!  tiiiimier. 
If  set  so  that  the  rrtots  will  not  have  too 
much  water  to  dispftse  of,  and  if  the 
limbs    are    trimmed    to    abot't    the    right 
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lii^lit  U)r  ptTiiiaiifiK-i',  a  row  of  tliese 
iiiaplfs  I'on.siitiitts  a  most  clianiiiiij^  l\a 
tun-  ill  luatl  landscape.  i'his,  however, 
ib  wofully  rare.  If  triiiinieil  after  it  has 
reached  much  size  the  exudation  oi 
sweet  sap  draws  insects,  and  the  bark  of 
the  tree  is  very  sensitive  to  hot  sun  rays. 
(  )n  the  whole  we  can  hardly  reconiiiuiid 
ihis  tree  tdr  j^tueral  street  plantinj^. 

A  \er\  imich  better  maple,  in  all  ways, 
is  the  Xorway.  ibis  tree  is  charactir- 
ized  by  a  milky  juice,  tliat  is  acrid  ami 
disagreeable  to  all  sorts  of  insects  and 
worms.  The  tree  is  almost  absolutely 
iiiiiiuiiu'  to  the  attacks  of  vermin.  l)e- 
side  this,  the  growth  is  astoundingly  fast, 
at  least  one-third  faster  than  the  sugar 
maple.  The  shade  is  dense,  from  the 
foliage  of  ver\  large  leaves,  rich  green  in 
the  summer  and  canar)  yellow  in  the  fall. 
In  all  ways  tliis  is  a  conspicuous  tree,  of 
hue  proportions,  and  elegant  shape.  li 
may  be  fairly  placed  at  the  head  of  all 
street  trees,  wherever  maples  will  thrive 
at  all.  It  will  endure  moist  soil  about  a^ 
well  as  the  swamp  maple,  and  it  is  not 
quickl)  affected  by  drought.  There  is 
but  one  caution,  and  that  is  the  tree  must 
have  room.  In  the  street  they  should 
stand  at  least  40  feet  apart.  This  space 
will  be  rapidly  filled  up,  altho  fillers  ma)' 
be  used  for  temporary  shade,  and  re- 
moved later. 

This  matter  of  fillers  is  understood  in 
orchards,  where  the  grower  has  a  selec- 
tion of  small  growing,  early  bearing  ap- 
ple trees,  which  he  can  place  between  the 
more  lasting  sorts,  to  yield  fruit  for  a 
few  years,  wdiile  the  standard  trees  are 
growing.  The  same  plan  may  be  adopt- 
ed with  street  trees  judiciously.  Select 
with  care  the  trees  that  are  to  be  perma- 
nent, and  set  them  far  enough  apart,  so 
that  when  grown  there  shall  be  no  col- 
lision of  limbs;  then  place  between  tlum 
trees  of  rapid  growth,  that  can  be  re- 
moved when  no  longer  needed.  This 
will  avoid  the  necessity  for  mutilating 
your  large  trees  after  they  have  inter- 
locked their  limbs. 

Close  after  the  Norway  majile  there  is 
another  tree  too  seldom  used  in  our 
streets,  but  which  has  about  all  the  quali- 
fications for  a  perfect  shade  tree.  The 
.American  linden  or  basswood  has  superb 
foliage,  a  fine  spread  of  limbs,  the  densest 
kind  of  shade,  and  is  naturally  healthy  in 


:M  soils.  ll  does  not  like  solid,  stickv 
clay  very  well,  and  it  does  not  like  to  be 
abused  with  artificial  manures.  Ciive  it 
any  natural  soil,  and  it  will  develop  into 
a  shaile  tree  to  be  enjoyed  and  proud  of. 
Ill  side  this,  its  blossoming  is  something 
(jiie  may  go  far  lo  enjoy.  The  bees 
adore  the  basswood.  They  will  work  in 
it  all  night,  making  more  honey  from  its 
nectar  than  from  any  other  American 
tree.  ( )ii  the  whole,  Americans  can  do 
nothing  better  than  to  nndtiply  the  bass- 
woods  in  their  streets.  The  maple  does 
not  heal  over  easily,  but  a  basswood  will 
repair  a  wound  of  large  size,  and  will  re- 
cover its  strength.  Its  wood  is  soft,  and 
worthless  f(jr  fires.  I'or  this  reason  there 
is  a  c-ommon  prejudice  against  the  tree. 
It  deserves,  however,  a  place  at  the  very 
head  of  the  .\.merican  llora. 

( )f  course,  where  the  oaks  are  at  home 
an  oak  avenue  is  something  hard  to  beat. 
.Nearly  all  the  oaks  are  tough  fibred,  will 
endure  trimming,  and  make  admirable 
shade.  'J'he  form  of  the  leaf  is  so  varied 
and  so  finely  cut  by  nature  as  to  be  very 
attractive.  Among  the  very  best  of  the 
oaks  for  street  planting  is  the  Scarlet. 
This  tree  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  is 
broad  spreading,  and,  while  not  really 
.scarlet  at  any  time,  is  is  certainly  very 
handsome  in  its  autumn  coloring.  Where 
trees  are  wanted  to  hold  their  foliage 
very  late,  the  English  or  Royal  oak  will 
also  serve  admirably. 

However,  this  matter  must  be  consid- 
ered, that  for  the  most  part  we  do  not 
need  trees  in  the  street  to  give  shade  very 
early  in  the  spring  or  very  late  in  the 
autumn.  We  want  them  to  shelter  us 
from  the  hot  suns  of  midsummer.  An 
ideal  street  tree  would  leaf  out  about 
middle  May,  and  drop  its  foliage  about 
mid-October.  The  white  ash  would  be 
perfect  for  this  purpose,  only  that  it  is 
rather  slow*  growing,  and  its  limbs  are 
inclined  to  be  rather  open.  However,  we 
have  seen  a  row-  of  white  ash  in  a  high- 
way, that  could  hardly  be  surpasseil  for 
either  shade  or  beauty.  The  butternut 
is  another  of  these  late  developing  trees, 
that  again  drops  its  foliage  early  in  au- 
tumn. There  certainly  is  no  objection 
to  nut  trees  in  the  street.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  would  be  a  kind  pol- 
icy that  would  multiply  them  everywhere 
for  the  young  folk.      The  hickories  are 
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simply  superb  for  street  trees,  but  are 
slow  growing — not  very  slow,  yet  not  as 
fast  as  the  lindens  and  maples.  Nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  in  foliage,  or 
more  prolific  of  fruit  than  the  w'alnut. 

There  is  a  native  American  tree  of 
great  beauty,  in  the  legume  family,  which 
carries  the  absurd  name  of  Kentucky 
coffee  tree.  It  is  a  remarkable  tree  for 
lawns  on  account  of  its  delightful  spread 
of  limbs,  and  it  would  serve  just  as  well 
for  the  street,  only  that  the  sexes  must 
be  carefully  distinguished.  The  female 
grows  as  erect  as  a  Lombardy  poplar, 
while  only  the  male  is  a  good  shade  tree. 
Its  blossoms  are  as  spicy  as  they  are  pro- 
fuse. The  stateliness  of  the  magnolia 
acuminata  secures  it  attention,  and  would 
warrant  its  planting  in  suburban  avenues. 
It  is  very  erect  in  growing  and  very  sym- 
metrical in  its  limb  growth.  It  endures 
a  wound,  and  its  foliage  is  simply  superb. 
The  flowers  are  large  yellow,  but  fall 
very  speedily  after  opening. 

The  beech  and  the  elm  are  two  more 
of  our  trees  that  ought  to  be  used  with 
more  freedom :  the  beech  where  dense 
shade  is  needed  and  quiet  rules;  the  elm 
for  great  avenues,  where  the  vista  should 
be  open.  The  beech  should  not  be 
trimmed  more  than  10  feet  high,  and  un- 
derneath is  the  very  ideal  spot  for  chil- 
dren to  enjoy  themselves  at  midday.  It 
is  the  tree  for  side  streets ;  the  elm  is  the 
tree  for  avenues ;  equally  superb  in  its 
own  place,  there  is  no  comparison  to  be 
drawn. 

( hn  American  .streets  should  be  plant- 
er! with  the  understanding  that  they  be- 
long to  the  people,  anrl  are  not  simply 
strips  of  lanrl  to  permit  the  most  rapid 
transit  from  one  point  to  another.  The 
term  good  roads  should  mean  not  only 
good  drives  anrl  well  drained  highways 
for  vehicles,  but  delightful  parks,  wh-rc 
the  trees  are  conspicuously  perfect.  Wf 
have  suggested  a  few  of  the  more  valu- 
able sr>rts  for  making  our  streets  charm- 
ing. We  particularly  desire  to  see  intro 
dticed  varieties  that  will  not  easily  be- 
come diseased,  or  cxhifjit  decay  inste-id 
of  life.  The  maples  almost  everywhere 
are  unfortimately  giving  ns  examples  oi 
what  ought  to  he  removefj.  It  does  not 
pay  U>  doct  )r  a  lof  of  diseased  trees,  or 
to  tolpr;ife  them  after  they  have  gftt  by 
real  value.      If  you  have  an  old  and  de- 


crepit avenue,  first  set  l)etween .  them 
something  more  desirable,  mulch  these 
and  stake  them,  and,  as  soon  as  they  have 
begun  to  give  shade,  cut  out  the  old 
wreckage  for  fuel.  Our  object  is  accom- 
plished if  we  have  designated  a  few  sorts 
that  will  make  our  streets  most  beauti- 
ful, in  the  shortest  space  of  time. 

From  College  Windows 

As  a  complement  to  the  article  which 
we  publish  in  this  wreck's  issue  on  "Har- 
vard under  Tw^o  Presidents,"  let  us  add 
a  few  sentences  from  two  letters  re- 
ceived from  Cambridge.  One  of  these 
w-as  written  by  an  official  of  the  univer- 
sity, the  second  by  a  professor  :  each  of 
them  after  a  reading  of  our  proof  sheets. 
The  professor  is  not  sure  tliat  the  aver- 
age member  of  the  Faculty  has  yet  fully 
made  up  his  mind  about  the  new  presi- 
dent. Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  teacher  of  literature,  he  questions 
whether  courses  in  political  economy  and 
government  are  not  at  the  present  mo- 
ment "university  fads."  The  other  critic 
writes  that  "the  article  as  a  whole  strikes 
him  as  accurate,"  but  wishes  that  the 
new  plan  for  the  choice  of  electives  had 
been  mentioned — a  plan  which  aims  to 
oblige  the  student  to  base  his  choice  of 
studies  upon  something  better  than 
whim,  and  to  give  to  the  college  course 
something  of  unity.  Certainly  this  is  an 
important  flevelopment.  "T  wish  also." 
adds  the  kindly  critic,  "that  you  had 
made  some  reference  t(j  the  new  alter- 
native i)lan  of  admission,  for  it  will  un 
doubteflly  bring  the  university  much 
closer  to  the  iniblic  high  school  boy  than 
ever  before.  It  is  noteworthy  that  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  boys  admitted  under 
(he  new  plan  come  from  schools  outside 
of  Xew  England,  and  that  some  of  the 
best  examinations  were  passed  by  boys 
frr)m  small  high  schools  in  the  West, 
who  probably  could  not  have  come  to 
Harvard  under  the  ohl  plan."  This  is  a 
most  desirable  consummation  from  any 
prjint  of  view,  and  one  which  Titf,  Tndk- 
I'KNDK.VT  has  not  failed  (o  bring  before 
its  readers.  An  editorial  on  the  subjeci, 
cnfiflrfl  "Entrance  Tests — New  Plan." 
was  published  soiue  months  ago  (L.XX, 
214).      Rut    there    is    one    more    point 
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raised  by  the  letter  writer,  and  this  time 
it  is  more  nearly  a  question  of  opinion. 
The  criticism  is  made  that  tno  much  em- 
phasis is  hud  on  "the  sportinj^'  element  in 
college,  with  its  mediocre  or  low  scholar- 
ship."   To  quote  at  length  : 

"I  am  afraid  a  rt-ultrr  minlit  iiifi-r  thai  tlu 
majority  of  students  loaf,  si)fndmg  too  miuii 
time  ill  athletics  or  in  con\  i\  ialilv .  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  student  cannot  cut  as  much 
as  he  pleases,  nor  as  much  as  he  dares.  There 
s\ill  always  be  loafers,  of  course,  hut  they  are 
not  the  rule,  and  are  fjettinjir  to  be  more  am! 
more  the  exception.  The  large  number  of 
serious  minded  fellows  who  are  working  their 
way  thru  college  and  hence  have  low  grades 
are  certainly  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
sporting  element  is,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  college." 

The  lNDKi'i:M)i:.\T  is  incorrigibly  op- 
timistic and  therefore  takes  esjjccial 
pleasure  in  printing  this  letter.  Hut  our 
chief  interest  is  not  in  the  loafer  :  rather 
in  those  who  might  do  distinguished 
work  but  for  the  toleration  of  the  stu- 
dent of  low  ideals  by  the  academic 
authorities,  and  the  reduction  of  educa- 
tion— not  chiefly  at  Harvard  by  any 
means — to  the  lowest  cotnmon  denomi- 
nator. 


A  Big 
Defense  Fund 


It  is  an  extraordinary 
appeal  which  Secretary 
JNIorrison,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  has  made  to 
the  two  million  members  of  the  labor 
imions  to  raise  a  fund  of  $500,000  to  de- 
fend J.  T-  McXamara,  accused  of  dyna- 
miting with  accessory  murder.  We  do 
not  see  how  that  much  money  could  he 
honestly  spent  in  a  legal  defense,  or  half 
of  it.  He  ought  to  have  even  justice, 
acquitted  if  innocent  and  pimished  if 
guilty.  Whether  he  is  innocent  or  guilty 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  not  ini])ossible 
that  he  is  guilty,  and  if  guilty  all  labor 
union  men  ought  to  want  him  convicted. 
It  is  no  part  of  their  interest  to  have  him 
escape  if  he  is  not  innocent,  and  the 
amount  of  the  defense  fund  sought  for 
is  such  as  to  suggest  the  thought  that  it 
is  desired  to  secure  acquittal  whether  or 
no.  Somebody  is  guilty  of  the  numer- 
ous series  of  dynamiting  offenses  of 
which  the  one  for  which  Mr.  McXamara 
is  to  be  tried  is  one  of  the  most  shocking 
on  record,  and  for  which  some  one  (!U<.;ht 
to  be  punished.  Tt  would  be  unfortimate 
if  it  should  be  made  to  seem  as  if  labor 


union  men  did  not  want  any  one  pun- 
ished wIkj  kills  "scabs"  or  who  destroys 
buildings  and  bridges  on  which  imion 
labor  i>  not  employed. 

S 
It      was     the     high- 
Noisy  and  Noisome     toned,        aristocratic 

Conservatives,     rc|)- 
reseiUatives  of  wealth  and  ancient  digni 
tics,   that  howled  and  yelled   and  would 
not  allow  the  Premier  of  the  ICmpire,  the 
chief    representative   of   the   people,   the 
highest   officer   of  the   PZmpire,   the    man 
who  tells  the  King  what  to  do,  to  make 
an    o])ening    address    in    reporting    the 
amended  \'eto  bill  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  of  Lords.  How  years  ago 
they   ftimed  and  fretted  at  the  rude  dis- 
courtesy of  the    Irish  representatives  in 
the  days  of  Parnell,  and  now,  as  re])re- 
^enting   and    defending   the   peers,    they 
outdid  the  Irish  in  noise  and  insult,  witli 
their  cries  of  "Traitor,"  until  the  Speak- 
er was  obliged  to  close  the  session.    One 
would  think  they  had  learned   from  the 
stiff ragets  that  violence  may  serve  where 
argument     fails.      We    cannot    imagine 
such  a  scene  allowed  in  our  House  of 
Representatives.      The    Speaker    would 
call  the  disturbers  to  order  speedily,  and 
if    they    persisted    the    sergeant-at-arms 
would   arrest   the   offender.      And   these 
are  the  I'nionists,  the  paragons  of  cul- 
ture,   ])eers    or    backers    of    peers,    like 
Lord   Hugh   Cecil,   who   represents   Ox- 
ford L'niversity.  or  Sir  Edward  Carson, 
who  is   sent  by  Dublin   L^niversity,  tlrU 
thus  disgraced  themselves  and  the  cham- 
ber bv   a   riot  as  bad  as   anvthing  that 
X'iemia  could  show.     If  we  judge  Eng- 
li.Uimen  aright  this  disturbance  and   in- 
sult will  create  such  disgust  and  indig- 
nation   as    will    make    it   easier    for   the 
Cabinet  to  proceed   with   their  urogram 
and   force  their  bill  thru  the   House  of 
I  ords. 

The     I  N  n  e  i'endext 
Sliced  Literature      has    its    faults,    as    we 

are  frequently  re- 
minded by  our  kind  readers.  Rut  when- 
ever these  reminders  come  in  too  thick 
we  take  a  pharasaical  delight  in  reflect- 
ing that  there  is  one  crime  of  which  we 
are  not  guilty ;  that  is,  we  never  slice  u)^ 
our  articles  to  sandwich  in  advertise 
nients.     This  pernicious  custotn  seriously 
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impairs  the  esteem  that  wc  owe  to  our 
esteemed  contemporaries.  We  read  a 
page  of  a  good  story,  fictioinal  or  fact- 
ual, and  turn  over  the  leaf  to  continue  it 
only  to  find  that  we  are  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  quite  another  story.  This  also 
looks  inviting,  and  we  begin  it  only  to  be 
again  interrupted  by  another  change  of 
subject.  It  is  as  bad  as  reading  thru  the 
dictionary.  If  one  of.  the  stories  we 
have  started  happens  to  be  so  interesting 
as  to  overcome  our  natural  inclination 
to  throw  down  the  magazine  in  disgust, 
we  attempt  to  follow^  the  clue  at  the  bot- 
tom, '"Continued  on  page  36,"  dodging 
automobiles  and  revolvers,  until  we  hit 
the  trail  again  and  get  a  few  more  para- 
graphs before  we  are  told  to  seek  the 
rest  on  page  42.  It  is  as  exasperating 
as  a  dinner  at  which,  after  we  have  tast- 
ed the  soup,  the  waiter  takes  it  away  to 
bring  it  back  again  after  the  fish,  and 
when  we  have  eaten  a  bit  of  the  roast  we 
are  told  that  we  can  have  the  rest  of  it 
later,  part  after  the  salad  and  part  after 
the  ice  cream.  It  is  an  insult  to  an 
author  to  print  his  article  in  such  a  way 
as  to  destroy  the  continuity  that  he  has 
lal>ored  to  secure.  The  hero  is  cut  off 
in  his  prime  by  a  safety  razor,  and  the 
most  entrancing  love  scene  interrupted 
by  talk  about  toilet  powders  and  garters. 
Why  will  not  these  publishers  reduce 
their  pages  to  a  convenient  size  and  keep 
their  advertising  in  its  legitimate  place, 
letting  the  reader  mix  it  in  to  suit  him- 
self. It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  taste, 
but  for  our  own  part,  if  the  editor  of 
Thk  JsDEVRSDKsr  gcts  hard  up,  he  will 
surrender  one  side  of  his  hou>e  to  an 
advertisement  of  Castoria  before  he  will 
contaminate  his  reading  matter  pages. 

.      -  ,    .         The      University      of 

An  Aerotecnnic         n     •     1        ^i      1  r 

T     , .,  ,  I'ans  has  the  honor  of 

Institute  ,    .         xu      c     4    •      ii 

bemg  the   first   \n   the 

world  to  establish  a  distinct  and  com- 
pletely ef|ui|)p(d  flepartment  for  re- 
search and  training  in  the  arts  of  avia- 
tion. The  site  chosen  adjoins  the  plain 
of  St.  Cyr,  near  Versailles,  used  as  the 
exercise  ground  of  the  military  school. 
H^re  laboratories,  shops  and  hangars 
have  been  erected  and  apparatus  in- 
•talled  for  experimenting  on  a  large 
scale  with  different  kinds  of  motors, 
prr/f^ellers  and  planes  under  various  air 
currents.     A  straight  trolley  track  near- 


ly a  mile  long  with  electric  power  affords 
an  opportunity  to  tes..  the  efficiency  of 
different  models  without  danger  of  acci- 
dent. The  University  owes  the  Insti- 
tute to  the  generosity  of  Henry  Deutsch 
(de  la  Meurthe),  one  of  the  foremost 
patrons  of  French  aeronautics,  who 
donated  $100,000  for  the  plant  and 
$3,000  for  its  running  expenses.  It  is 
his  desire  that  its  facilities  should  be 
open  to  all,  inventors  and  professors, 
scientists  and  mechanics,  and  that  theory 
and  practice  should  here  co-operate  in 
the  conquest  of  the  air.  As  M.  Steeg. 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  said  in 
inaugurating  the  Intitute : 

"Formerly  the  University  was  absorbed  in 
itsclt.  It  did  not  seek  in  the  world  outside 
its  raison  d'etre  and  its  ends.  Now  the  Uni- 
versity is  no  longer  content  to  teach  science. 
It  creates  it  and  pursues  its  practical  appli- 
cations. It  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  instruct- 
ing the  rheoricians  and  professors,  it  makes 
engineers  and  technicians ;  it  put  its  specula- 
tive genius  at  the  service  of  all  the  needs  oi 
society." 

It  is  not  by  chance  that  the  automobile 
of  the  air  has  reached  its  highest  devel- 
opment in  France.  The  encouragement, 
official  and  popular,  which  has  been 
given  it  from  the  start  is  in  marked  con- 
trast with  American  indifference  and 
ridicule.  The  Wright  brothers  had  to 
go  to  France  for  recognition  and  in  the 
days  when  they  were  struggling  with 
difficult  problems  in  aerod\namics  and 
construction  none  of  our  universities  and 
technological  institutes  gave  them  assist- 
ance. Professor  Langley,  because  he 
hajjjjened  to  be  Smithsonian  secretary, 
was  able  to  get  a  little  Government  aid, 
but  when  his  aeroplane  on  its  first  flight 
met  with  an  accident  owing  to  a  break- 
ing f)f  the  launching  ways,  that  was  the 
end  of  him.  He  was  laughed  down  and 
no  Congressman  dared  suggest  paying 
out  money  for  a  machine  which  did  not 
fly  the  first  time  trying. 

•I 

_  Xovvadays  there  is  no  uni- 

Comparative  •,       -^       ,  , 

-  .  '  versitv     and     perhaps     no 

Literature  n     '    *  .     1  ;+ 

college  t(K)  poor  to  have  its 

courses  in  "Comparative  Literature." 
Sometimes  these  are  courses  formerly 
offered  by  the  Department  of  I'^nglish 
Literature,  or  by  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment, or  by  that  of  Modern  Languages, 
and  the  only  novelty  about  them  is  the 
name.      For    the    subject,    Comparative 
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Liurauirc,     is    almost     a-,    old    as    llic 
phciiuiiiciiun  liti-raturi'  itself.     I'lierc  was 
never  any  critical  apprtciatiuii  of  eitlier 
verse  or  prose  that  was  not  '"conipara- 
tive":   the   noun   criticism    implies   com- 
parison, since  before  we  judge  we  must 
indeed   compare,      l^low   does   the   com- 
parative method  work  out  in  individual 
instances?     Let  us  not  take  the  case  of 
Kli2:abetlian  sonnets   and   dramas ;   iiUer- 
csting  tho  that  case  is,  it  would  perhaps 
smack  overmuch  of  the  classroom.    Take 
rather  a  novel :  George  Moore's  "Esther 
Waters,"   for  example.     The  intelligent 
reader  will  want  to  contrast  the  author's 
treatment  of  a  certain  type  of   English 
s^irl  with  George  Meredith's  treatment  of 
lier  in    "Rhoda  h'leming."     lie  will  want 
to  compare   Mr.   Moore's  demonstration 
of  the  gambling  evil  with  cruder  exposi- 
tions of  social  curses  by  earlier  -English 
novelists  —  Fielding,     Charles     Reade, 
IJickens — and    with    Galsworthy's    later 
writings.     He  will  want  to  compare  the 
pictures  of  low  life  with  the  pictures  by 
French    authors    not    withtnit    influence 
upon  George  Moore — Zola,  for  example. 
Now,  whether  the  study  of  all  these  mat- 
ters takes  the  form  of  a  doctoral  disser- 
tation, an  undergraduate's  work  in  a  col- 
lege course,   or  disinterested   considera- 
tion by  a  reader  who  has  no  intention  of 
rushing  into  print  or  receiving  a  diploma 
t(jr   his   enterprise,   it   is   in   any   case   a 
piece    of    work    in    "comparative    litera- 
ture."    The  importance  of  this  kind  of 
education,  applied  to  whatever  genre  or 
period    you    will,    may    easily   be    exag- 
gerated, as  also  the  value  of  the  results 
of    the    investigations    made;    but    the 
lesson  of  such  studies,  the  lesson  of  the 
oneness  of  literature,  which   is  akin  to 
the  unity  of  history  or  science,  is  a  lesson 
not  to  be  neglected  by  readers  in  or  out 
of  universities.      Properly  administered, 
the  department  of  Comparative  Litera- 
ture offers  the  student  of  letters  relief 
from  the  tyranny  of  philological  train- 
ing.    The  peril   lurking  in   it  is  super- 
ficiality— as  the  peril  in  philological  stud- 
ies is  atrophy  of  the  critical  sense  and 
of  thought  processes. 

.it 

If  men  travel  for  "change"  they  are 
hooked  to  suffer  frequent  disappoint- 
ments.     In  our  own  dav  the  rule  of  the 


machine  anil  of  the  corporation  has,  as  it 
were,  reduced  to  a  couinnin  denominator 
men,  manners  and  manufactures.  The 
same  gloves  are  sold  over  Tremont  street 
ctjunters,  counters  in  the  Avenue  de 
l'<Jpera,  counters  in  Bond  street.  The 
same  hlms  are  shown  in  moving  picture 
theaters  of  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Portland, 
'  )re. ;  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  One 
hears  the  twang  of  Sixth  avenue  and  the 
words  of  Broadway  when  a  concert 
singer  steps  upon  a  stage  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  or  Austin,  Tex.  Quebec  is  an 
old  town — for  America — but  on  our  va- 
cation the  first  words  we  heard  spoken 
at  the  boarding  house  (a  French  one) 
were  these :  "Say,  kiddo  .  .  ."  If 
y(ni  take  a  vacation  journey  in  search  of 
change,  it  is  just  as  well  to  take  the 
change  along  with  you.  ICven  then  you 
are  more  than  likely  to  leave  it  behind. 

It  would  seem  that  to  Mayor  Fitzger- 
ald, of  Boston,  there  are  in  Europe  only 
two  countries,  Ireland  and  Germany. 
According  to  the  report  that  has  come 
back  from  his  visit  to  Hamburg  with  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  his 
speech  thanking  the  Burgomaster  he  said 
that  the  party  hoped  to  visit  "the  two 
other  great  German  cities,  Vienna  and 
Buda  Pesth."  The  Germans  present 
gasped,  and  so  did  the  Boston  visitors, 
for  they  had  not  heard  that  these  cities 
had  been  lost  to  Austria  and  Hungary. 
As  for  Ireland,  the  other  half  of  Europe, 
the  Mayor  makes  no  errors  there,  for  he 
owns  and  runs  an  Irish  Catholic  weekly 
paper,  The  Republic. 

We  do  not  often  quote  compliments 
so  our  readers  must  pardon  us  when  we 
state  that  the  New  York  Press  alludes 
to  "The  Morocco  Question,"  by  Sydney 
Brooks,  which  we  published  July  27.  as 
"the  sanest,  soundest,  best  informed  arti- 
cle on  Morocco  and  its  present  diplo- 
matic embroilment  that  has  ever  been 
contributed  to  a  matter  over  which  the 
chancellories  of  the  Powers  concerned 
and  the  European  correspondents  contin- 
ually are  raising  a  cloud  of  dust." 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  N.  E.  A.  is  com- 
ing to  be  too  much  like  the  D.  A.  R. 
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Casualty  Insurance   Legislation 

In  a  recent  address  Edwin  W.  De 
Leon,  president  of  the  Casualty  Com- 
pany of  America,  made  some  interesting 
remarks  on  excessive  insurance  legisla- 
tion. During  the  last  year  eighteen  legis- 
latures considered  594  bills  affecting 
casualty  insurance,  and  1 19  were  enacted 
into  law.  The  United  States  Congress 
and  five  State  legislatures  appointed 
commissions  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  subject  of  employers'  liability  and 
workman's  compensation.  Commissions 
are  already  at  work  in  five  other  States. 
In  every  case  the  casualty  insurance 
companies  have  contributed  their  share 
in  helping  to  solve  the  problems  con- 
fronting these  commissions.  Officials  of 
the  companies  have  appeared  at  the 
hearings  and  have  frankly  and  fully  ex- 
prest  their  views,  based  upon  actual  ex- 
perience of  years  in  the  practical  work- 
ing out  of  many  of  the  questions  in- 
volved. Statistics  have  been  freely  fur- 
nished to  corroborate  the  statements 
made.  In  every  way  the  companies  have 
shown  not  only  a  keen  desire  to  learn 
how  their  mistakes  might  be  corrected, 
but  a  ready  spirit  of  co-operation  in  ar- 
riving at  the  basic  principles  for  liability 
and  compensation  laws.  Some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  casu- 
alty companies  in  this  country  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  figures  of 
their  operations  during  eight  years  end- 
ing January  i,  1910. 

Mumber  of  policies   issued '.555.or4 

Premiums   received   and   earned.  .  .$I24,705,.322 

Notices   of  injuries   received 2,326/x/) 

Amount    paid    for   injuries $62,853, 5f>.S 

Average   cost   of   each    injury $27.01 

.N'umber  of  suits   settled 60,986 

Amounts  paid   for  suits  settled...  $29,263,889 

Averaxe  cost  of  each  suit  settled.  .  $479814 

Reserve   for  unsettled   suits $4,440,579 

The  attitude  of  the  casualty  insurance 
companies  toward  legislation  is  hopeful 
and  helpful.  The  present  situation  in 
many  of  our  States  requires  the  utmost 
caution  in  the  work  of  the  underwriters, 
for  the  casualty  insurance  companies 
must  create   and   maintain   a    fund   that 


will  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  new  great  burdens  unload- 
ed upon  them  by  employers,  and  they 
must  also  be  ready  to  provide  adequate 
compensation  to  injured  employees.  The 
casualty  insurance  companies  do  not  de- 
sire to  perpetuate  the  present  unsatisfac- 
tory system  of  compensating  workmen 
for  injuries  sustained,  and  will  welcome 
any  legislation  that  provides  a  fixed  defi- 
nite scale  of  compensation  for  occupa- 
tional injuries,  which  will  enable  the 
companies  to  adjust  the  rates  of  premi- 
um upon  a  basis  that  has  for  its  ultimate 
purpose  the  elevation  of  the  business  of 
liability  insurance  to  the  highest  plane  of 
utility  and  permanence. 

The  Unexpected  Loss 

George  H.  Furbeck,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  while  a  passenger  on  a  street  rail- 
way car,  carrying  in  his  hand  two  incan- 
descent electric  light  globes,  dropped 
one ;  in  the  attempt  to  catch  it  he  leaned 
forward,  the  lamp  struck  the  back  of  a 
seat  and  exploded,  cutting  his  left  eye 
badly,  but  not  causing  an  entire  loss  of 
sight  until  six  days  afterward.  It  then 
became  necessary  to  remove  his  eye. 
I'ortunately  for  the  injured  man  he  car- 
ried an  accident  insurance  policy  in  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company  of  Hart- 
ford. The  principal  of  the  i)olicy,  to- 
gether with  the  accumulations  and  ex- 
penses, amounted  in  all  to  $20,885.71. 
The  injured  man  did  not  expect  to  lose 
his  eye  any  more  than  the  five  or  six 
million  other  people  did  who  that  day 
rofle  in  public  conveyances.  But  by  hav- 
ing the  insurance  policy  he  was  protect- 
ed against  the  unexpected  and  received 
over  $20,000  for  the  loss  of  one  eye. 
Most  people  cannot  profit  by  the  exjicri- 
ences  of  rjthers,  but  must  suffer  them- 
selves before  they  can  be  made  to  realize 
the  wisdf>in  of  foresight.  But  to  the 
few,  who  can  observe  in  the  experiences 
of  others  the  value  of  action,  this  inci- 
dent may  lead  to  the  desirable  end  of 
.self-protection  against  a  similar  acciflent. 
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Currency   Reform 

I  iiuKK  or  f(jur  weeks  after  iIk-  end  nf 
llie  present  session  of  Congress,  the  Na- 
tional Monetary  L'uininission  will  he^ii: 
li>  prepare  it.^  rei>ort,  which  will  he  ^nh- 
niitted  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of 
the  regular  session  in  December.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Cummins  bill,  calling 
for  a  report  at  that  time,  and  closing  the 
life  of  the  Commission  immediately  after 
the  reception  of  the  report,  will  be 
passed.  The  character  of  the  report  is 
nut  foreshadowed  by  members  of  the 
Commission,  altho  the  prediction  is  made 
by  one  or  two  of  them  that  it  will  recom- 
mend atloption  of  the  leading  ])r<)visi()ns 
of  what  is  called  the  Aldrich  plan.  One 
meiTiber  expresses  regret  that  the  begin- 
ning of  a  campaign  of  popular  education 
concerning  currency  reform  has  been  de- 
ferred so  long  that,  in  his  judgment,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  obtain  legislation  dur- 
ing the  regular  session. 

A  league  or  association  to  promote 
popular  discussion  of  the  questions  which 
were  referred  to  the  Commission  was  re- 
cently formed  in  Chicago.  Prof.  J. 
Laurence  Laughlin,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  chairman  of  this  association's 
executive  committee.  It  was  intended 
that  there  should  be  branches  of  the  as- 
sociation in  many  parts  of  the  country- 
One  was  formed  in  New  York,  last  week. 
John  Claflin,  the  well  known  merchant,  is 
president ;  Isidor  Straus,  interested  in  old 
and  prominent  department  .stores,  is 
treasurer,  and  George  A.  Plimpton  is 
secretary.  The  members  of  this  branch 
listened,  last  week,  to  an  address  by  Pro- 
fessor Laughlin,  who  said,  in  part: 

"I  desire  to  make  very  plain  that  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  national  organization  to 
declare  at  present  for  any  special  plan  in- 
volving financial  legislation  at  \\'ashington. 
Of  course,  I  think  that  there  must  be  changes 
in  our  present  monetary  system.  Business 
troubles  of  the  past  and  difficulties  of  a  more 
or  less  serious  kind  of  the  present  are  what 
inspired  Western  business  men  to  form  the 
national  organization,  whose  headquarters 
have  been  established  in  Chicago  and  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman.  It  is  too  soon, 
however,  for  us  to  be  for  or  against  the  plans 
of  anybody.  .  .  .  Remedial  legislation  is  of 
the  same  importance  to  the  worker  for  wages 
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as  lu  liif  man  ul  Iuimiu'^s.  1  he  sound  inouf> 
iaiiii)aij4ii  of  i8<j<)  would  never  iiave  l)ecn  won 
had  not  the  man  who  worked  for  wages-added 
iiis  votes  to  those  of  the  man  who  already  had 
a  little  or  much  money.  .  .  .  Unlorluiiately  (In 
iiilerest  in  the  effort  fur  hanking  and  cur 
uncy  reform  has  been  limiled  to  bankers  and 
linaniiers.  This  has  resulted  in  the  country 
^ictting  the  impression  that  these  men  were 
die  only  ones  who  desired  changes  in  the  laws 
The  national  organization  I  represent  pro 
poses  to  disseminate  reliable  and  useful  in- 
formation on  financial  cjuestions  to  the  whole 
people,  so  that  they  can  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  the  decision  of  this  question. 
When  the  weaknesses  of  the  present  system 
are  understood  and  the  principles  of  sound 
finance  made  clear  to  all  the  people  of  the 
country,  I  have  conlidence  tiiat  the  legislators 
will  devise  the  right  kind  of  laws.  And  1 
also  feel  sure  that  the  people  will  want  these 
laws  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
country  and  not  because  they  are  of  any  spe- 
cial or  ])eculiar  advantage  to  those  who  have 
had  small  or  great  success  in  accumulating  or 
p.osscssing  property." 

The  movement  is  to  be  commended 
and  encouraged.  We  hope  that  the 
l)ranch  association  in  New  York  will 
have  the  support  of  business  men  thruout 
the  State,  and  that  branches  will  be  es- 
tablished in  all  the  States.  Earnest  and 
intelligent  discussion  of  the  subject  will 
be  of  much  practical  value  in  promoting 
wise  legislation  in  Congress. 

....  Net  earnings  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing with  June  were  $28,108,520,  against 
$23,519,203  for  the  March  quarter  and 
$25,990,978  for  the  quarter  ending  with 
December. 

....  Owing  to  unusual  demands  upon 
them,  on  account  of  very  large  crops  of 
grain,  the  Canadian  banks  will  probably 
ask  the  Treasury  Board  for  authority  to 
increase  their  note  circulation  by  15  per 
cent.,  beginning  with  September. 

....  It  is  reported  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  has  decided  to  have  a  terminal  of 
its  own  in  Chicago.  It  reaches  that  city 
by  means  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  and 
the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  roads,  which  it  controls.  The 
Wisconsin  Central  has  been  using  the 
Illinois  Central's  terminal  facilities  there. 
It  is  said  that  the  sum  expended  will  be 
about  $5,000,000. 
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On    August    2,    two 
Arbitration  Treaties     arbitration       treaties 

were  signed  in  the 
White  House  at  Washington.  The  sig- 
naton'  powers  were  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
and  France.  We  comment  editorially 
upon  the  import  of  these  negotiations. 
The  Anglo-American  Convention  was 
signed  for  Great  Britain  by  Ambassador 
Bryce  and  the  French  treaty  was  signed 
for  France  by  Vice-Consul  the  Viscount 
de  Saint-Phalle.  Immediately  after  sign- 
ing the  treaties  President  Taft  added  his 
>ignatures  to  the  messages  of  transmit- 
tal, thereby  completing  arrangements  for 
'■ending  the  treaties  to  the  Senate.  On 
.August  5  that  body  made  public  the  text 
of  the  treaties  at  the  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. Two  Senators,  Mr.  Borah, 
of  Idaho  (Hep.),  and  Mr.  Bacrjn.  of 
Georgia  (Dcm.),  have  exprest  objections 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties  in  the 
forms  submitted.  Their  criticism  was 
ajjplierl  to  the  third  section,  identical  in 
the  French  and  British  conventions.  The 
text  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  fol- 
lows, the  difference  between  this  anrl  the 
I'Vench  convention  being  confined  to  the 
preamble  T which  we  omit)  aufl  to  details 
^uch  as  the  dates  of  existing  treaties: 

Artklk  I. 

All  fliffcrcnccs  hereafter  arisinR  iKlueen 
the  hi^Ii  coninuUrtK  i»;irties.  which  if  has  not 
liecn  possihlc  to  adjust  l»y  chploinacy,  relating 
to  tntrrnalional  matters  in  which  llie  hi^h  con- 
tra* tin;(  jiartifs  ;ir<  .omirned  l»y  \irltie  of  a 
laim  of  ri^hl  riia'h-  l>\  oiu-  against  the  other, 
under  trr;ity  or  ofhrrwise,  and  uhich  are  jtis 
M':;ih!f  m  'li'-ir  n;iliire  I>y  reason  of  fjcin^  sns 
ion  fjy  the  application  of  the 
i  I  ■■.  .  or  of|itity.  shall  he  suhniitted 

to  the  I'errnanent  Court  of  Arhilrafion  eslah 
li«hed    at    The    I'aKne    hy    the    conv<iilioi)    r.f 
(>rtf,},eT  iH.  K/r;.  or  to  *oine  other  arhitral  tri- 
Uinal,  a^  may  l>«'  rh-ridi  d  in  each  casi-  hy  s(ic 


cial  agreement,  which  special  agreement  shall 
provide  for  the  organization  of  such  tribunal 
if  necessarj'.  define  the  scope  of  the  powers 
of  the  arbitrators,  the  question  or  questions 
at  issue,  and  settle  the  terms  of  reference 
and  the  procedure  thereunder. 

The  provisions  of  Articles  XXXVII  to  XC, 
inclusive,  of  the  convention  for  the  pacific  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes  concluded  at 
the  second  peace  conference  at  The  Hague  on 
October  18,  1907,  so  far  as  possible,  and  un- 
less they  are  inconsistent  with  or  modified  by 
the  provisions  of  the  special  agreement  to  be 
concluded  in  each  case,  and  excepting  Articles 
Lid  and  LIV  of  such  convention,  shall  gov- 
ern the  arbitration  proceedings  to  be  taken 
under  this  treaty. 

The  special  agreement  in  each  case  shall  be 
made  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  by  the 
i 'resident  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof, 
his  Majesty's  Government  reserving  the  right 
before  concluding  a  special  agreement  in  any 
matter  affecting  the  interests  of  a  self-govern- 
ing dominion  of  the  British  Empire  to  obtain 
the  concurrence  therein  of  the  Government  of 
that   dominion. 

Such  agreement  shall  l)e  binding  when  con- 
firmed by  the  t\\o  fio\ernments  l)y  an  e.x- 
change  of  notes 

Akticle  II. 

The  high  contracting  parties  further  agree 
to  institute,  as  occasion  arises,  and  as  herein- 
after provided,  a  Joint  High  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  to  which,  upon  the  retfuest  of  either 
I<arty,  shall  he  referred  for  impartial  and  con- 
scientious investigation  an.\  controversy  be- 
tween the  parties  within  ti;e  scope  f)f  Article 
I,  before  sncli  controversy  has  lieen  sul)mitted 
To  arI)itration,  and  also  any  other  contro- 
versy hereafter  arising  l)etween  them,  even  if 
they  are  not  agreed  that  it  falls  within  the 
scf.|K'  of  Article  I;  i)rovided,  however,  that 
such  reference  niav  Ik-  iioslpniicd  milil  the  ex- 
piraliiiii  of  diic  \car  after  the  d;ilc  of  the  for 
mal  r«(|uesf  therefor,  in  <ird<r  to  alford  an 
opiifjrtunity  for  fliplomatic  discussion  and  ad- 
lustment  of  the  questifms  in  controvers>,  if 
'ither  party  desires  such    (iost()onenienl 

Whenever   a   'inestion    .,r    nialltr    <>\    dilTcr 
ciicc    is    referred    to    ilic    Joint     ||ij.h    (  ommis 
sion    of    Inqiiirv,   as   herein    pro\iflcd.    each    of 
the    high    contracting    parties    siiall    designate 
three  of  its  nationals  to  act  as  members  of  the 
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Commission  of  Inquiry  for  the  purpose  of 
>>uch  reference;  or  the  commission  may  be 
i.therwisc  lonstituted  in  any  partiiiilar  lase 
by  the  terms  of  reference,  the  membership  ot 
the  cdnunission  and  the  terms  of  reference  to 
Ite  determined  in  each  case  by  an  exchange  of 
notes. 

The  provisions  of  Articles  IX  to  XXXVi, 
inchisivc.  of  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  conclud- 
ed at  The  lla^ue  of  the  i8th  of  ()ctoi)er,  1907, 
so  far  as  applicable  and  unless  they  are  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty, 
or  are  modified  by  the  terms  of  reference 
agreed  upon  in  any  particular  case,  shall  gov- 
ern the  organization  and  procedure  of  the 
commission 

Article  III. 
The  Joint  High  Commission  of  Inquiry,  in- 
stituted in  each  case  as  provided  for  in  Ar- 
ticle II,  is  authorized  to  examine  into  and  re- 
port upon  the  particular  questions  or  matters 
referred  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  solution  of  disputes  by  elucidating  the 
facts,  and  to  define  the  issues  presented  by 
such  questions,  and  also  to  include  in  its  re- 
port such  recommendations  and  conclusions  as 
may  lie  appropriate 

The  reports  of  the  commission  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  decisions  of  the  questions  or  mat- 
ters so  submitted  cither  of  the  facts  or  on  the 
law.  and  shall  in  no  way  have  the  character 
of  an  arbitral  award. 

It  is  further  agreed,  however,  that  in  cases 
'n  which  the  parties  disagree  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  difterencc  is  subject  to  arbitration  un- 
der Article  1  of  this  treaty,  that  question  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Joint  High  Commission 
of  Intpiiry;  and  if  all  or  all  but  one  of  the 
members  of  the  commission  agree  and  report 
that  such  difference  is  within  the  scope  of  Ar- 
ticle I.  it  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration  in 
accordance  with   the  provisic.ns  of  this  treaty. 

Articxe  IV. 

The  commission  shall  have  power  to  admin- 
ister oaths  to  witnesses  and  take  evidence  on 
oath  whenever  deemed  necessary  in  any  pro- 
ceding,  or  inquiry,  or  matter  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion under  this  treaty,  and  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  agree  to  adopt  such  legislation  as 
may  be  appropriate  and  necessary  to  give  the 
commission  the  powers  above  mentioned,  and 
to  provide  for  the  issue  of  subpoenas  and  for 
compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  th; 
jiroceedings  before  the  commission. 

On  the  inquiry  both  sides  must  be  heard, 
and  each  party  is  entitled  to  appoint  an  agent 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  represent  his  Govern- 
ment before  the  commission  and  to  present  to 
the  commission,  either  personally  or  thru 
counsel  retained  for  that  purpose,  such  e\i 
dence  and  arguments  as  he  may  deem  neces 
sary  and  appropriate  for  the  information  of 
the  commission 

Article  \'. 

The  commission  shall  meet   wliencver  called 
upon  to  make  an  exaniinatioti  and  report  un 
der  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  and  tlie  commis-, 
sion   may   fix    such    times    and   places    for    its 
meetings   as   may  be   necessary,   subject   ;it    all 


limes  to  special  call  or  direction  of  the  two 
Ciovernments.  i'.ach  commissioner,  upon  the 
tirst  joint  meeting  of  the  commission  after  his 
appointment,  shall,  before  proceeding  with  the 
work  of  the  ctMiimission,  make  and  subscribe 
a  solemn  declaration  in  writing  that  he  will 
faithfully  and  impartially  perform  the  duties 
imposed  uiion  him  under  this  treaty,  and  such 
declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  records  of 
the   proceedings   of   the   commission. 

The    United   States   and    British   sections   of 
the  commission  may  each  appoint  a  secretary, 
and  these  shall  act  as  joint  secretaries  of  the 
commission  at  its  joint  sessions,  and  the  com- 
mission  may   enqiloy   exjierts  and  clerical   as- 
sistants from  time  to  time  as  it  may  deem  ad- 
visable.     The  salaries  and   personal  expenses 
of  the  commission  and  of  the  agents  and  coun- 
sel and  of  the  secretaries  shall  be  paid  by  their 
respective    Governments,    and    all    reasonable 
and   necessary  joint   exi)enses  of  the  commis- 
sion incurred  by  it  shall  be  paid  in  equal  moi- 
eties by  the  high  contracting  parties. 
Artio-e  VI. 
This   treaty    shal'   supersede   the   arbitration 
treaty  concluded  between  the  high  contracting 
parties  on   April  4,    1908,   but   all   agreements, 
wards,  and   proceedings   under  that  treaty  shall 
continue   in   force   and   effect,   and   this   treaty 
shall  not  affect  in  any  way  the  iirovisions  of 
the    treaty    of    January    11,    1909,    relating    to 
(picstions   arising   between    the    United    States 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Article  VII. 
The   present   treaty   shall  be   ratified   by   the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
(hereof,   and   by   his  T^ritannic    Majesty.       The 
ratifications  shall  be  cxchanticd  at  Washington 
as  stion  as  lossible.  and  the  treaty  shall  take 
ctTect  on  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  its  rat- 
ifications.     It  shall  thereafter  remain  in  force 
continuously    unless    and    until    terminated    by 
twenty-four   months'    written   notice   given   by 
cither  high  contracting  party  to  the  other. 

John      G.      A. 
Diplomatic  Promotions     Lei.shnian,      Ain- 

bassador     to 
Italy,    is    President    Taft's    choice    for 
.American    Ambassador  to  Germany,   to 
succeed  Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill,  who  re- 
sioned  last  spring".    His  appointment  will 
be    accepted    by    the    German    lunjioror. 
]\Tr.  T.eishman  entered  the  foreign  serv- 
ice in    iSt)7  as  Minister  to  Switzerland. 
He  was  transferred  to  Turkey  in   tqoo, 
and   in    igo6  the  post   was   raised  to  an 
\mbassadorship.     In  the  same  year  Mr. 
Leishman     was     transferred    to    Rome. 
His   successor   at   Rome   is  likely   to   be 
riiomas  J.  O'Brien,  the  present  Ambas- 
sador to  Japan,  who  will  himself  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  Page  Bryan,  Minister 
to  Belgitnn.     Mr.  BrA-an  has  been  Mil)- 
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ister  to  Belgium  since  December,  1909, 
having  previously  served  as  Minister  to 
Portugal,  China.  FSrazil  and  Switzerland. 

Lincoln     Beachey,    a    twenty 
Aviation      four-year-old  aviator,  won  the 

$5,000  race  from  Governor'.s 
Island,  .\'e\v  York,  to  Philadelphia,  Au- 
gust 5.  The  course  was  about  90  miles 
and  the  flying  time  i  hour,  50  minutes,  17 

seconds. Harry      N.      Atwood,      of 

Boston,  who  won  the  trophy  offered 
some  time  ago  by  a  New  York  news- 
paper for  a  flight  from  Boston  to 
Washington,  annoimces  that  he  will  start 
on  Saturday  from  Milwaukee  for  New 
York  City,  hoping  to  win  $10,000  offered 
by  Victor  J.  Evans,  of  Washington.  The 
distance  is  1,062  miles,  or  a  little  more 
than  the  British  cross-country  course. 
On  Saturday,  Captain  Felix^  of  the 
French  military  aviation  school,  ascended 
11,330  feet,  breaking  the  world's  record. 
'J  he  ascent  was  made  in  63  minutes  and 
the  descent  in  12^4  minutes.  The  pre- 
vious record  was  made  by  M.  Legagneux 
at  I*au  r  10,499  feet),  the  late  Arch 
lioxey's  record  of  11,474  feet  at  Lo> 
Angeles  never  having  been  verified. 

The  Government  has 
Trust  Questions     brought     suit,     in     the 

i-"ederal  court  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  against  the  Lake  Shore, 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Toledo  &  Ohio  Cen- 
tral, Hocking  Valley.  Kanawha  &  Michi- 
gan and  Zanesville  &  Western  railroad 
companies,  and  the  Sunday  Creek,  Con- 
tinental and  Kanawha  &  Hocking  coal 
companies,  for  vi'^lation  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  law  in  connection  with  the  mining, 
transportation    and    sale    of    bituminous 

coal. All  but  ten  of  the  eighty-three 

men  indicted  for  their  connection  with  a 
combination  in  the  wire  trade  have  ap- 
peared in  crnirt  and  been  fined,  the  total 
thus  far  being  $i36,7fxj.  Herbert  L. 
Satterlee,  son-in-law  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  was  ref|uired  to  pay  $i,oa3. 
I'>iwin  L.  Jackson,  who  organized  the 
combination,  j^aid  $45,rxxD,  or  $5,000  for 
each  one  of  nine  indictments. Ex- 
President  Rfy>scvelt  testifierl  last  week 
\>€Ufrc  the  House  Committee  that  is 
making  an  investigation  concerning  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  IJnitffl  States 
Steel  Corporation,  speaking  of  his  rela- 


tion to  the  Coi-poration's  purchase  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  tlie  panic  of  1907. 
It  had  not  been  his  duty,  he  said,  to  pre- 
vent that  purchase  by  expressing  disap- 
proval. He  had  acted  upon  his  own  ini- 
tiative, and  the  responsibility  was  his 
alone.  His  action  had  been  right  and 
proper;  if  he  had  taken  the  opposite 
course  his  action  would  have  been  "well- 
nigh  criminal"  in  its  relation  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people.  The  purchase  checked 
the  panic;  the  results  of  it,  regarded 
from  every  standpoint,  had  been  bene- 
ficial ;  it  had  added  only  4  per  cent,  to 
the  Corporation's  share  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry, increasing  that  share  from  58  to 
62  per  cent.,  and  this  addition  had  made 
no  change  in  the  Corporation's  legal 
status. 


Strikes  Here 
and  Abroad 


The  carmen  of  the  Coney 
Island  and  Brooklyn  Rail- 
road Company,  New  York, 
went  on  strike  last  Saturday,  the  strikers 
being  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street  Railway  Employ- 
ees. Rioting  (jccurred  and  numerous 
arrests  have  been  made.  On  Sunday  fif- 
teen persons,  including  a  number  of 
passengers,  were  injured  by  strikers  who 
stoned  the  cars.  The  carmen  demand  an 
increase  of  pay  from  23  to  25  cents  an 
hour  for  regular  men,  and   from  $1-75 

to  $2  a  day  for  substitutes. A  strike 

on  the  street  railway  system  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  been  interrupted  by  a 
court  order  reinstating  the  union  carman 
whose  discharge  had  bnxight  on  the 
strike. The  officers  of  the  Interna- 
tional Seamen's  Union  of  America, 
sitting  at  New  York  City,  has  de- 
clared a  strike  of  seamen  on  the  tramp 
trans-Atlantic  steamers.  The  idea  is 
to  prevent  American  sailors  from  tak- 
ing the  place  of   British   union   seamen 

in   the  strike. The  strike  of  dockers 

in  South  Wales  has  spread  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.  At  Cardiff,  the  strikers 
have  been  joined  by  the  jjatent  fuel 
w(;rkers,  the  dry-dfKk  workers  and  the 
laborers  at  the  Rio  Tinto  Cojjper  Works. 
The  Metropolitan  Police  has  sent  rein- 
forcements to  Cardiff,  but  rioting  has 
on  several  occasions  broken  out.  In  one 
battle  150  police  were  engaged  for  near- 
ly three  hriurs,  and   some    iH  constables 
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were  injured.  Detachments  of  lif^lit  iii- 
iantry,  (ii>i<|i>ri  I  li^lihiinlei  ^  aiut  llti^ 
saib  are  loiuiiiti  aUd  al  iicarl)v  |m)IiiU  in 
readiness  lor  aii\  ciiif  r^enrs .  .\  ^en 
iial  ^tril\l•,  Miiliidni^  ij,(hk)  ilmkerN  al 
l.niidwii,  lia^  Ikcii  avirUd,  ln>uc-ver,  and 
arliilratiuii  is  linpcd  lor.  I  he  d(Kker> 
claim  an  atlvance  in  wages.  American 
meats  remain  aboard  a  nuiiiher  of  ves- 
sels which  are  nnahle  to  discharge  cargo, 
and  some  of  the  ships  will  pri>ceed  from 
London  to  Continental  ports.  At  London 
there  is  already  a  shortage  in  beef  and 
mutton,  and  jjrices  have   been  advanced 

by    I'Jiglish   retailers. In   Amsterdam 

there  are  indications  that  the  dockers' 
strike  is  nearing  an  end.  The  number 
of  men  now  out  is  probably  between 
three  anti  foiu"  thousand.  The  working- 
men's  S(»cialist  organizations  have  with- 
held pecuniary  sui)port,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  strikers  iiave  maintained  them- 
selves largely  thru  terrorism.  Amster 
dam  is  losing  ground  as  a  port  thru  the 
continuance  of  the  strike. 


Adventures  of  a 
Cuban  Rebel 


G  e  n  eral  Acevedo,  a 
veteran  revolutionist, 
attacked  the  Cuban 
Covernment,  on  the  ist,  by  proclaiming 
rebellion  at  Regia,  across  the  bay  from 
Havana.  He  had  an  army  of  eight  men, 
who  distributed  copies  of  a  manifesto  in 
which  he  asserted  the  Gomez  Adminis- 
tration was  corrupt,  urged  the  people  to 
rise  against  it,  gave  President  Gomez 
fifteen  days  in  which  to  resign,  and 
promised  to  lay  the  entire  country  in 
ashes  if  he  should  refuse  to  retire  from 
office.  Troops  w^ere  sent  after  the  bold 
general.  Two  days  later,  his  army  hav- 
ing been  reduced  to  one  man,  he  sent 
word  to  the  Governor  of  the  Province 
that  he  wanted  to  surrender,  being  then 
about  20  miles  from  Havana,  and  he  was 

permitted  to  do  so. President   Diaz, 

of  Nicaragua,  and  General  Mena,  his 
Minister  of  War,  have  reached  a  friend- 
ly agreement  as  to  their  dififerences,  and 
thus  much  trouble  is  said  to  have  been 
averted.  Diaz's  disagreement  with  Mena 
was  inherited  from  his  predecessor, 
President  Estrada.  Great  floods  in  the 
valley  of  the  Escondido  River,  not  far 
from  Bluefields,  have  caused  much  loss 
of  life  and  property.     The  banana  out- 


put will  be  largely  reduced  for  a  year  to 
tome.  Work  upon  ilu-  forliliiations 
o|  the  I'anama  (anal  \\a-.  Itcgini  last 
wiik,  and  it  is  ixpcctid  that  they  will 
be  loiiiphted  bt-forr  the  <ipening  o|  the 
lanal.  (ircKis  for  the  large  guiK  lia\i- 
been  placed.  More  slidis  in  tlu-  (  ulebra 
Cut  aie  reported,  re»|uiring  an  additional 
excavation  of  5,()()(),()(k)  cubic  yards.  It 
is  .said  that  President  Tafl  and  a  parly 
of  Senators  will  go  lo  ilir  Isihmiis  in 
November. 

„  ^     J.J  Gen.   lUrnardo  Keyes 

Reyes  a  Candidate  •  i   ,      ^i  i         r 

■'....  said  lo  the  i)eople  ol 

in  Mexico  .  ,  ,      .  \    ,i  ,,, 

.Mexico, last  week, that 

lie  was  a  candidate  for  the  I 'residency. 
Ill'  also  said  that  he  would  withdraw  and 
leave  the  country  if  he  .should  be  con- 
\inci-(I  that  his  candidacy  would  cause  a 
new  war.  It  is  reported  that  iMMieslo 
Madero,  uncle  of  the  revolutionist  leader 
and  now  Minister  of  I'inancc,  will  have 
the  second  ])lace  on  the  Keyes  ticket.  On 
the  4tli,  a  party  of  prominent  revolution- 
ists had  an  interview  with  Francisco  Ma- 
dero, seeking  from  him  a  promise  that,  if 
elected,  he  would  never  ask  Reyes  to  en- 
ter  his   Cabinet.      He   refused   to  make 

such     a     promise. The     dismissal    of 

I'jiiilio  Gomez,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
from  the  Cabinet,  on  the  2d,  caused  ex- 
citement and  anxiety.  Gomez,  whose 
brother  Francisco  is  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, said  he  had  been  at  variance  with 
President  De  la  Barra,  who  was  a  con- 
servative while  he  himself  was  a  radical, 
devoted  to  the  revolution's  ideals.  The 
friends  of  the  dismissed  Minister  were 
angry.  In  an  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent they  threatened  to  make  another 
revolution.  There  was  danger  of  a  riot- 
ous demonstration,  and  troops  were  held 
ready  at  the  capital.  Put  Francisco  Ma- 
dero in  a  public  statement  said  that  he 
fully  approved  the  dismissal  of  Gomez, 
who  had  "placed  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  De  la  Barra  Government."  Gomez 
himself,  addressing  his  friends,  counseled 
moderation.  De  la  Barra,  thru  the  press, 
declared  a  determination  to  use  his  power 
for  a  realization  of  the  revolution's 
ideals.  It  was  his  purpose  also  to  guar- 
antee the  security  of  life  and  property, 
and  he  had  the  support  of  27,000  soldiers. 

At  El  Oro,  Mexico's  largest  mining 

camp,    where    American,     l^nglish     and 
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French  capital  is  invested,  12,000  miners 
went  on  strike  last  week  and  warned  all 
foreigners  to  leave  the  placi'.  There  were 
riots,  and  fourteen  strikers  were  killed 
l»\  troops.  J  he  garriMin  was  promptly 
reinforced.  Dynamite  Ixmihs  were  found, 
and,  hecause  the  men  had  offered  a  re- 
ward for  the  assassination  of  the  man- 
ager   of    the    mines,    the    company    has 

asked  for  an  ot^cial  investigation. In 

a  fight  some  miles  south  of  Juarez,  seven 
Liberals,  or  Magonists,  were  killed  last 
week  by  the  Rural  Guard.  Owing  to  an 
order  for  the  dismissal  of  about  fifty 
revolutionist  employees  in  the  customs 
service  at  Juarez,  the  custom  house  there 
was  seized  and  held  by  them.  Five  hun- 
dred soldiers  were  sent  from  Chihuahua 
to  drive  them  out. 

_-       ,    .     .  H  a  V  t  i '  s  revolutionists 

Revolutionists      1.       '      1  •  r 

,-,.  .  TT  ^-  have  taken  possession  of 
Win   in   Hayti      ,,  v   1      r  1  •  u 

the   capital,    from    which 

president  Simon  tied,  on  the  2d,  to  an 
Ainerican  schooner  in  the  harbor.  Two 
days  later  he  sailed  for  Kingston  (Ja- 
maica), going  into  e.xile  there  as  his 
predecessor,  Xord  .\lexis,  did  in  1908, 
fleeing  before  this  same  Simon,  then  a 
victorious  revohitifjiiist.  Alexis  died 
there  in  1910.  On  the  ist,  as  the  entire 
country,  the  ca])ital  excepted,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  revolutionists,  Simon  was 
urged  by  the  foreign  .Ministers  to  re- 
sign. He  consented  to  do  this,  but  asked 
for  a  truce  of  three  days.  Whereupon 
the  Ministers  had  interviews  with  the 
revolutionists'  commanrlers,  whose  troops 
surrounded  the  city.  There  are  two  fac- 
tions. One  was  willing  that  there  should 
])€  three  days'  flelay  ;  the  other  was  not. 
While  Simon  and  the  members  of  his 
family  were  embarking,  on  the  2fl,  they 
were  attacked  by  a  mr»h.  His  daughter 
was  wounded,  and  her  escort,  Simon's 
''"hamlK.-rlain.  was  shot  dead  at  her  sifle. 
in  all.  five  persons  were  killed.  .Simon 
was  protected  on  the  schooner  bv  a 
guard  from  an  American  battleship.  He 
was  carried  to  Kingston  f<n  a  Dutch 
steamer.  A  committee  of  safety  wa'' 
formed.  After  the  revolutionists  en- 
tered the  city,  marines  were  lanrled  from 
the  German  anrj  the  I'rench  battleships, 
f  hiring  the  first  day  and  night  forty  j)er- 
a^ms  were  killed  while  lor, ting  hf^nses  anrl 
stores.  r)ne  wing  r)f  the  revolutionist 
army  represents  the  aspirations  of  Gen- 


eral Cinciniiatus  Leconte,  formerly  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior;  the  other  supports 
General  Antenor  Firmin,  Minister  to 
Great  Britain.  Twenty  soldiers  were 
killed  in  a  fight  between  the  two  factions. 
(  )n  the  4tli  Leconte  proclaimed  his  dic- 
latorship.  On  the  same  day  Firmin 
sailed  from  St.  Thomas,  and  with  him 
sixty  Haytian  exiles  from  that  port  or 
from  Porto  Rico.  It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  war  between  Leconte's  sol- 
diers and  those  who  are  loyal  to  Firmin. 
There  are  five  American  warships  in 
Havtian  waters. 

A      new      revolutionary 
South  America    plot,  involving  many  offi- 
cers   of    the    army,    was 
discovered  in  Paraguay  last  week.     The 
leaders  of  the  movement  were  arrested. 

There  were  reports  in  Pern,  on  the 

3d.  that  Chili  was  about  to  occupy  the 
Territory  of  Ticaco,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  tract  as  to  which  the  two  countries 
are  in  controversy.  It  was  said  at  Lima 
that  such  occupation  would  cause  war. 
On  the  5th,  Chili  declared  that  the  re- 
port   had   no    foundation    in    fact. A 

battle  was  fought  on  the  5th  between  the 
troops  of  Colombia  and  those  of  Peru 
at  Coqueta,  which  is  in  unorganized  ter- 
ritory held  by  Colombia  but  claimed  by 
Peru.     The   Colombians   were   defeated. 

Argentina  is  offended  by  the  decree 

of  the  Italian  Government  prohibiting 
emigration  from  Italy  to  that  country. 
Altho  r.anitarv  reasons  for  the  order  are 
given,  an  impression  prevails  in  Argen- 
tina that  it  is  a  manifestatifm  of  hostil- 
ity, flue  U)  several  incidents,  one  of  these 
being  .Argentina's  rej'iclion  of  Italy's 
offer  to  build  her  new  battleships. 


The  Unionist  peers  who 
The  Lords      have    gained    the    name    of 

"Xo  .Surreiiderites"  have 
met  and  adopted  a  resolution  to 

'"siiplJort  Lord  Ilalsiiiiry  in  his  determination 
never  to  yield  to  the  Premier's  threat  to  over- 
throw by  a  gross  ahiise  of  ihe  royal  preroga- 
tive the  right  and  the  hherties  of  the  inhal)i 
tants  of  the  United  i\ing<lom,  vested  in  the 
ancient  government  of  thr  realm  Ijy  the  King, 
l-orrls  and   Commons  ' 

This  is  bravado,  however,  for  Lord  Mor- 
ley  has  publishtd  .1  list  of  seventy-six 
Liberal  jxcrs  who  have  |)romised  tlu- 
GoveriniKiil   their  votes  on   the  veto  bill. 
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I'.alliits  tiiuiij^li  will  iiii(|(iiil)tc(ll\  Ik- 
adilcfl  hs  L'liionists  who  follow  Lord 
IuiimIouiu-  Io  iair\  llu-  iiii-asiin-.  \  he 
<  lovfiniiit-iil  will  iliiis  |)ri>ltal)l\  avoiil 
takiiij^  till  iiiiiK. pillar  >lc|»  ol  ncatiiig 
lu'u    pciis.  I'arliaiiii-iit    uill    prohably 

Ik-     ailjolH  IK(|       \ll^ll^l      iS,     III     I  I  ;(^^(•||l|l|t• 

lalf  ill  (  )i  |(  (|kt. 

The  Moroccan       "'^-  ''^^''^^r  of  war  as  a 

Pj.jj,-.  result     ol     ( RTiiiaii     (Ic- 

maiuls     upon     !•"  r  a  ii  c  e 

;>c'ciii>i   now    to   have   been    niateriallv   di- 

luini^lKcl.      I'raiicc,   it   is   said,  will   cede 

to     ( iermany     tcrritors     in     the     I'reiich 

K»ni^(),    in    retnrn    for    a    free    hand    in 

Moroeco.    and    it    is    stated    that    Russia 

had  acted  as  a  friendl\   interiuediary.     It 

is,    however,    declared    that    France   still 

wishes  to  submit  the  Moroccan  questicju 

to  another  European  conference,  and  this 

is  opposed  by  the  German  Government. 

Surprise    has    been    ex])rest    in    the 

P.eJoian  pres^  tbat  the  German  demands 
respectiiio-  Morocco  should  have  includ- 
ed the  cession  of  the  l*>ench  contiui^ent 
rij.,dits  over  the  Konfjo  State.  The  Iti- 
dcpcfidaucc  Bch^c  has  published  a  letter 
by  the  Belgian  jurisconsult,  M.  Nys,  de- 
claring that  the  right  of  pre-emption 
vested  in  I'rance  cannot  be  ceded  or 
transferred  to  a  third  Powder.  In  the 
negotiations  now  in  progress  both  Ger- 
many and  France  have  been  compelled,  it 
is  said,  to  concede  a  lunnber  of  impor- 
tant points,  neither  Power  being  prepared 
to  press  matters  too  far.  Ciermany  in  es- 
pecial reducing  the  demands  of  her  For- 
eign Minister,  Herr  Waechter.  An  out- 
break of  protest  from  extreme  partisans 
on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  is  antici- 
pated. Already  the  pan-German  press 
has  attacked  the  Kaiser's  Foreign  Min- 
ister and  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  de- 
manding their  retirement,  asking  the 
question :  "What  has  happened  to  the 
Hohenzollerns?" The  Marine  Rund- 
schau of  Berlin  publishes  a  dispatch  from 
Tokyo  stating  that  Japan  will  seek  to 
compensate  herself  for  the  disadvan- 
tages she  suffers  under  the  revised  treaty 
with  England  b\-  a  rapprochement  with 
Germany.  \'iscount  Aoka  and  two  Cab- 
inet Ministers.  MM.  Goto  and  Hirato, 
are  taking  the  initiative  in  reorganizing 
the  defunct  "Society  for  the  Cultivation 
of  German- Japanese  I-'riendly,  Scientific 
and  Social   Relations."     While  Admiral 


I'ogo  is  visiting  the  I'nited  States,  Gen- 
eral Xogi,  tlie  victor  of  Port  Arthur,  is 
I  he  Kaiser's  guest  al    I'.i  rlin 


Ihe  Mdiiis  Ministry  fell 
French  AHairs  uIrh  a  militarist  deputy 
interpellated  tlii'  VVar 
Minister  as  to  the  command  in  time  of 
war.  The  new  Ministry  has  no\v  made 
proposals  for  the  readjustment  of  the 
functions  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
the  Minister  of  War,  .\l.  Messimy,  has 
submitted  his  scheme  to  the  President 
prior  to  laying  it  before  the  Chambers. 
The  proposal  is  said  to  invest  the  officer 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
northeastern  group  of  armies  with  titu- 
lar Control  of  the  ( Jeneral  Staff  of  the 
army,  while  the  chief  of  the  (ieneral 
Stalif  will  retain  the  i)ractical  direction  of 
this  department.  It  is  believed  that  Cien- 
eral  Jofifre  will  be  offered  the  supreme 
command.  The  fact  is  not  concealed  that 
there  are  dissensions  in  the  Army  Coun- 
cil.  It  is  jjlanned  to  establish  com- 
munication by  wireless  telegraph  be- 
tween Paris  and  all  the  P>ench  posses- 
sions in  Africa.  French  cables  are  actu- 
ally laid  only  to  Tmiis,  Algeria  and  Da- 
kar. Several  months  elapse  before 
I'Vance  can  exchange  news  with  equa- 
torial Africa. New  methods  of  rail- 
way sabotage  are  constantly  revealed. 
Xear  Firminy  an  electric  circuit  was 
linked  up  with  the  telegraph  wires,  with 
the  result  that  they  were  fused,  and  on 
the  Paris-Xogent  line  the  rails  were 
taken  up  for  a  distance  of  about  80  yards. 
The  police  offer  a  rew-ard  of  $1,000  for 
information  leading  to  the  detection  of 
the  manifestants  who  recently  tried  to 
derail  the  Paris-Havre  express.  Some 
of  the  authors  of  wanton  acts  of  destruc- 
tion and  disorder  have  already  been  cap- 
tured, and  the  western  lines  are  patrolled 

by  the  police. Fires  have  been  raging 

in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  and  it  has 
been  only  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
troops  and  foresters  that  the  flames  were 
prevented  from  reaching  a  powder  mag- 
azine situated  near  the  Rocher  de  Bou- 
tigny.  In  the  course  of  the  last  month 
hres  have  broken  out  in  various  parts  of 
the  forest  at  points  well  removed  from 

the  railway. The  Government  is  said 

to  contemplate  abolishing  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Public    Worship.      The    next 
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year's  budget  will  probably  provide  for 
the  change.  The  business  of  the  depart- 
ment will  in  that  case  be  administered 
by  the  Interior  Department  and  Colonial 
Office. 

In  the  "Survey"  last  week  we 
commented  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Persian  treasury 
by  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  the  American 
financial  expert.  The  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times  congratulates  Presi- 
dent Taft  upon  having 

"done  Persia  a  signal  service  in  introducing 
to  her  one  who  had  already  worked  wonders 
in  the  Philippines.  .  .  Mr.  Shuster  appears 
to  have  completely  won  the  confidence  of  that 
somewhat  fickle  assembly,  the  Mejliss.  .  .  . 
All  the  best  elements  in  the  country  and  all 
those  who  have  no  handling  of  public  funds 
arc  naturally  enthusiastic.  Battle  is  in  fact 
formally  opened  between  the  forces  of  hon- 
esty and  dishonesty.  Against  him  are  the 
ignoble  army  of  peculators  from  high  min- 
ister.s  to  petty  officials.  .  .  .  The  battle  will 
certainly  be  interesting  and  it  seems  evident 
that  Mr.  Shuster  can  rely  on  the  sympathy  of 
Great  Britain." 

The  Sipahdar,  who  lately  asked  for  an 
unauthorized  credit  of  nearly  $5oo,(XX) 
'■for     extraordinary     expenses     in     the 
army,"  and   was  refuser!  by   the   Amer- 
ican    Treasurer-General .     tendered     his 
resignation  to  the  Regent  upon  the  pas- 
sage of   a   resolution   of  the   Icgislattire 
calling   for  his   retirement.      Arrests  of 
suspected  persons   are  being  made   and 
the  revolution  is  being  treated  in  a  firm- 
er  manner.     Russia  and    Ivngland   have 
exchanged   views   regarding   the   return 
to   Persia   of   the   ex-Shah.    Mohammed 
All,  and  are  in  perfect  harmony.     Both 
Governments,    said    the    1  inics,    would 
prefer  the  regency  of  Xasr-Ul-Mulk  to 
the  restoration  of  the  former  Shah,  yet 
agree  that  the  latter's  return  is  the  do- 
mestic concern  of  Persia.     Mohammed 
All  has  forfeited  his  pension  in  staking 
all  upon  one  desperate  throw.     It  seems 
likely  that  be  has  In-cn  misled,  aiif]  that 
the  artiijil  r.overnnienf   will  mainfain  it- 
-rjf   witliniif    t<w»  grf;i(    fjiffirulty.      Late 
reports  frrmi  Tfheraii  say  I  hat  Moham 
med   Ali   has   landed   at    Ashraf.   in   the 
Province  oi  Mazanderan.  50  miles  west 
of   Astrahad.      Ife  is  awaiting  develof) 
ments  at  Teheran  before  making  a  fur- 
ther   move. In    spite    of    the    excel 

lent  impression  made  by  Mr.  .Shuster  as 


Treasurer-General,  the  French  and  Ital- 
ian    representatives     at     Teheran     have 
joined  those  of  Germany  and  Russia  in 
protesting  against  payments  being  made 
by    him.      Russia    is    also    disturbed    by 
rumors  that  Major  C.  B.  Stokes,  British 
military   attache    at   Teheran,    has    been 
appointed    as    head     of    an    expedition 
against   the    deposed    Shah    Mohammed 
Ali    Mirza.     Russia  and   Great   Britain, 
says  the  Novoe  Vremya,  should  not  in- 
terfere in  the  internal  affairs  of  Persia. 
If     Great     Britain    prizes     the     Anglo- 
Russian  agreement  of  1907  she  will  not 
permit  Mr.  Stokes  to  resign  his  commis- 
sion in  the  British  army  for  the  sake  of 
participating    in     combats    outside     the 
British  sphere  of   influence,   or  consent 
to  his  appointment  as  chief  of  the  finan- 
cial   gendarmerie    under    the    "financial 
dictator    Shuster,"    to    operate    thruout 
Persia,  including  the  northern  provinces 
within  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence. 
A  Cossack  brigade  has  refused  to  return 
to  the  Persian  Minister  of  War  moun- 
tain battery  ammunition  intended  for  a 
campaign  against  the  ex-Shah,  tho  the 
ammunition  was  delivered  to  the  brigade 
thru  an  error.     The  Russian  consuls  at 
.\rdebil  and  Ispahan  have   forcibly  pre- 
vented mass  meetings  of  protest  against 
the  ex-Shah's  retiu-n.     The  Russian  Bank 
at  Teheran  has  advanced  a  large  sum  to 
the  reactionary  committee,  which  sits  at 

the  Russian  Legation. The  Malissori 

tribesmen  of  Albania  have  accepted  the 
concessions     made     to     them     by     the 
Ttirkish   Government  on   condition   that 
they  cease  hostilities  and  disperse.     The 
-Mfintenegrin   Minister  of  War   told  the 
tribesmen    that    King    Nicholas    wished 
them  to  give  up  the  revolt,  in  order  that 
they   might   profit   by  considerable   con- 
cessirms.    The  Tin-kish  proposals  include 
a  general  amnesty,  and  no  taxes  are  to 
be  levied  for  two  years.   The  cairying  of 
arms  is  permitted,  except    in   towns  and 
bazaars.     .About  .Vjo.doo  is  innniised  as 
cfunpensalion    for   damaged   and   demol- 
isherl  houses,  and  there  is  tf)  be  relief  for 
those  refugees  who  have  lost   this  year's 
erofjs.      Albanian    officials    and    teachers 
are  promised.  Successive  anmesties  have 
been  declared  since  jime  24.     Autonf)tny 
has  been  the  Albanian  demanrl.     Appar- 
ently this  will  now  be  approximated,  at 
least,  uithont    Furopcii)  interx ciition. 


». 


The  Jewish   Race 

BY   ISRAEL   ZANGWILL 

AuTHdH    ug    "C'Hil.Ugt.N     l)F     rat    (illtilll, lilt     MtLTINC     I'llT,'      EtC. 


T<  )  sum  up  in  a  few  thousand  words 
a  race  which  has  cnerffizt-d  for 
4,000  years  is  a  task  which  can 
t>nly  be  executed,  if  at  all,  hy  confining 
oneself  to  eleuRiitals.  And  of  these  ele- 
nientals  the  first  and  most  important  is 
the  soul  of  the  people.  The  soul  of  the 
Jewish  race  is  best  seen  in  the  Bible, 
saturated  from  the  first  page  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  last  page  of  the  New 
with  the  aspiration  for  a  righteous  social 
order  and  an  ultimate  unification  of  man- 
kind of  which,  in  all  specifically  Jewish 
literature,  the  Jewish  race  is  to  be  the 
medium  and  missionary.  Wild  and  rude 
as  were  the  beginnings  of  this  race,  fre- 
quent as  were  its  backslidings,  and  great 
as  were — and  are — its  faults,  this  aspi- 
ration is  continuous  in  its  literature  even 
up  to  the  present  day.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  historic  texts 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  redacted  in 
the  interests  of  this  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, but  this  pious  falsification  is  very 
different  from  the  self-glorification  of  all 
other  epics.  Israel  appears  thruout  not 
as  a  hero  but  as  a  sinner  who  camiot 
rise  to  his  role  of  redeemer,  of  "servant 
of  the  Lord" — that  role  of  service,  not 
dominance,  for  which  his  people  was 
"chosen."  The  Talmud,  the  innumerable 
volumes  of  saintly  Hebrew  thought,  the 
Jewish  liturgy,  whether  in  its  ancient  or 
its  mediaeval  strata,  the  "modernist" 
platforms  of  reformed  American  Syna- 
gogues, all  echo  and  re-echo  this  concep- 
tion of  "the  Jewish  mission."  Among 
the  masses  it  naturally  transformed  it- 
self into  nationalism,  but  even  this  nar- 
rower concept  of  "the  chosen  people" 
found  poetic  expression  as  a  tender  in- 
timacy between  Cod  and  Israel. 

"Willi  evorlastiiin  loxo  Iiasl  'I'liou  li>\c<l  tlu' 
lii'usf  of  Israel.  Tliy  pcojilc;  a  Law  ami  ii>m- 
manHintnts.  statutes  and  iudgiiients.  liast 
Thou  taught  us.  .  .  .  Blessed  art  Thou.  O 
Lord,   who  lovest   Thy   people,   Israel  " 

Such  is  the  evening  benediction  still 
uttered  by  millions  of  Hebrew  lii)s. 

And  the  i)erformance  of  this  Law  and 
these  commandn-;ents.  statutes  and  judg- 
ments, covering  as  they  did  the  whole  of 


life,  produced — despite  the  tendency,  of 
all  law  to  over-formalit) — a  domestic 
ritual  of  singular  beauty  and  poetry,  a 
strenuous  dietar\  and  n-ligious  regime, 
and  tender  and  self -controlling  traits  of 
character,  which  have  combined  to  make 
the  Jewish  masses  as  far  above  their 
non-Jewish  environment  as  the  Jewish 
wealthier  classes  are  below  theirs.  No 
demos  in  the  world  is  so  saturated  with 
idealism  and  domestic  virtue,  and  when 
it  'is  compared  with  the  yet  uncivilized 
and  brutalized  masses  of  luu^ope,  when, 
for  example,  the  lowness  of  its  infantile 
mortality  or  the  healthiness  of  its  school 
children  is  contrasted  with  the  appalling 
statistics  of  its  neighbors,  there  is  sound 
scientific  warrant  for  endorsing  even  in 
its  narrowest  form  its  claim  to  be  "a 
chosen  people." 

'Jliis  extraordinary  race  arose  as  a  pas- 
toral clan  in  Mesopotamia,  roved  to 
Palestine,  thence  to  Egypt,  and  after  a 
period  of  slavery  returned  to  Palestine 
as  conciuerors  and  agriculturists,  there 
to  practise  the  theocratic  code  imposed 
by  Moses  (perhaps  the  noblest  figure  in 
all  history),  and  to  evolve  in  the  course 
of  the  ages  a  ])oetic  and  prophetic  litera- 
ture of  unparalleled  sublimity.  That 
union  of  spirituality,  intellectuality  and 
fighting-power  in  the  breed,  which  raised 
it  above  all  ancient  races  except  the 
Greek,  was  paid  for  by  an  excessive  in- 
dividualism which  distracted  and  di- 
vided the  State.  Jerusalem  fell  before 
the  legions  of  Titus.  But — half  a  cen- 
tury before  it  fell — it  had  produced 
Christianity  and  thus  entered  on  a  new 
career  of  world-conc|uest.  And  five  cen- 
turies after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, its  wandering  scions  had  impreg- 
inted  Mohammed  with  the  ideas  of  Is- 
lam. Half  the  world  was  thus  won  for 
llebraism  in  some  form  or  other  and  the 
notion  of  "the  Jewish  mission"  trium 
])hantly  vindicated.  A  nucleus  of  the 
race,  however,  still  persisted,  partly  by 
nationalist  instinct.  partl\  In  the  faitlt 
that  its  doctrines  had  been  adulterated 
bv  illegitimate  elements  and  its  mission 
was  still   imaccomplished,  and  it   is  this 
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persistence  to-day  of  a  Hebrew  popula- 
tion of  twelve  millions— a  Jewdom  larger 
than  any  that  its  ancient  conquerors  had 
ever  boasted  of  crushing — which  con- 
stitutes the  much-discussed  Jewish  prob- 
lem. 

But  there  was  a  Jewish  diaspora  even 
before  Jerusalem  fell ;  settlements  of 
Jews  all  round  the  Mediterranean,  look- 
ing, however,  to  Jerusalem  as  a  national 
and  religious  center.  The  Book  of  Esther 
is  historically  dubious,  but  it  contains 
one  passage  which  is  a  summary  of  Jew- 
ish history :  "And  Haman  said  unto 
King  Ahasuerus,  There  is  a  certain  peo- 
ple scattered  abroad  and  dispersed  among 
the  people  in  all  provinces  of  thy  King- 
dom, and  their  laws  are  diverse  from  all 
people ;  neither  keep  they  the  King's 
laws  :  therefore  it  is  not  for  the  King's 
profit  to  suflFer  them.  If  it  please  the 
King,  let  it  be  written  that  they  may  be 
destroyed."  The  Jewish  problem  in  fact, 
from  the  Gentile  point  of  view,  is  en- 
tirely artificial.  It  springs  exclusively 
from  Christian  or  heathen  injustice  and 
intolerance,  from  the  oppression  of  min- 
orities, from  the  universal  law  of  dis- 
like for  the  imlikc.  In  Russia,  which 
harbors  nearly  half  of  his  race,  the  Jew 
is  confined  to  a  I'alc  and  forbidden  the 
villages  even  of  that  Pale,  he  is  cramped 
and  crippled  at  every  phase  of  his  exist- 
ence, he  must  fight  for  Russia  but  can- 
not advance  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy  or 
the  Government  service,  except  at  the 
price  of  baptism.  Occasionally  bands  of 
Filack  Iftniflreds  are  loosed  upon  him  in 
bloody  pogroms,  but  his  everyday  exist- 
ence has  not  even  this  tragic  dignity.  It 
is  a  -sorrlif!  stf.-ry  of  economic  oppression 
designed  to  keep  this  mere  four  per  cent, 
of  the  population  from  dominating  Holy 
Russia.  Ten  years  ago  Count  Pahlcn's 
Commission  rei^orterl  that  "ninety  jK-r 
cert,  of  the  Jews  in  the  F'ale  have  no 
stable  r>ccMpation"  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment vuforcr^  the  Sniirlay  Law  recently 
pa'<srd  by  the  l)nnia.  it  incaiis  liial  (hey 
will  ill  inanv  rases  br  fnrtcd  In  (Iimosc 
between  tlwir  outi  Sabbat li  ;uid  <nii 
starvation.  Already  the  am  icnt  li<ip< 
and  virtue  of  the  most  cheerful  of  tares 
are  slowly  a'Nphyxiatitig  in  the  never 
lifting  fog  of  pfjverty  and  persecution. 
A  similar  situation  in  Rninjiain'a.  if  on  a 
.*tnallrr  scale  as  affcclijig  r)nly  a  fjiiarter 
of  a  niillion  of  Jews,  is  acccntiiatcd   in 


bitterness  by  Roumania's  refusal  to  fulfil 
the  obligation  of  ecjual  treatment  she  un- 
dertook at  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  the 
passivity  of  the  Powers  in  presence  of 
violated  treaties  adds  to  the  Jewish  trag- 
edy the  tragedy  of  a  world  grown  cal- 
lous of  its  own  spiritual  interests.  The 
Jews,  whose  connection  with  Roumania 
is  at  least  fifteen  centuries  old,  are  not 
even  classed  as  citizens.  They  are  "Vag- 
abonds." In  Morocco  the  situation  of 
the  Jews  is  one  of  unspeakable  humilia- 
tion. They  are  confined  to  a  Mellah,  and 
as  the  Moroccan  proverb  puts  it  "One 
may  kill  as  many  as  seven  Jews  without 
being  punished."  The  Jews  have  even 
to  pickle  the  heads  of  decapitated  rebels. 
Tested  by  the  Judaeometer,  Germany 
herself  is  still  uncivilized,  for  if  she  has 
.  had  no  Dreyfus  case,  it  is  because  no 
Jew  is  permitted  military  rank.  Even  in 
America  with  its  lip-formula  of  brother- 
hood, a  gateless  Ghetto  has  been  created 
by  the  isolation  of  the  Jews  from  the 
general  social  life. 

But  if  from  the  Gentile  point  of  view 
the  Jewish  problem  is  an  artificial  crea- 
tion, there  is  a  very  real  Jewish  problem 
from  the  Jewish  point  of  view — a  prob- 
lem which  grows  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  fliminution  of  the  artificial  problem. 
(Jrthodox  Judaism  in  the  diaspora  can- 
not exist  except  in  a  Ghetto,  whether 
imposed  from  without  or  evolved  from 
within.  Rigidly  professing  Jews  cannot 
enter  the  general  social  life  and  the  pro- 
fessions. Jews  qua  Jews  were  better  ofif 
in  the  Dark  Ages,  living  as  chattels  of 
the  king  under  his  personal  protection 
and  to  his  private  profit,  or  in  the  ages 
when  they  were  confined  in  Ghettos. 
ICven  in  the  Russian  Pale  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  autonomy  still  exists.  It  is  eman- 
cipation that  brings  the  "Jewish  Prob- 
lem." It  is  i)rccisely  in  Italy  with  its 
Jewish  Prime  Minister  and  its  Jewish 
Synrlir  of  Rome  that  this  problem  is 
mf)st  acute.  The  .S.ilinday  Sabbalh  im- 
poses economic  iiiuilalious  even  wlieu  the 
Slate  has  abojislicl  ili(ni.  As  .Shvlock 
pointed  out,  liis  race  cMiniot  chI  or  drink 
with  the  Gentile.  Indeed  social  inter 
criurse  would  lead  to  intermarriage.  Un- 
les"-  Jtulaism  is  reformed  it  is,  in  the  Ian 
guage  of  I  leine,  a  misfortune,  and  if  it 
is  rcfornufl.  it  camiot  logically  confine  its 
tc'icliings  to  llic  I  fcbrew  race,  which, 
lacking  the  normal  projection  of  a  lerri- 
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tury,  iiiust  be  swallowed  up  by  its  prose-  and  a  transmuted  religion,  in  which  real- 
lytes.  ities  were  desiccated  into  metaphors,  and 
ihe  comedy  and  tragedy  of  Jewish  ex-  the  Temple  sacrifices  sublimated  into 
l^tence  to-day  derive  primarily  frf)m  this  ])raycrs.  Ral)binic-  opportunism,  while 
absence  of  a  territory  in  which  the  race  on  the  one  hand  kecpin}^  alive  the  hope 
could  live  its  own  life.  For  the  relij^ion  that  these  realities,  however  gross,  would 
which  has  preserved  it  through  the  long  come  back  in  God's  good  time,  went  so 
dark  centuries  of  dispersion  has  also  pre-  far  in  the  other  direction  as  to  lay  it 
served  its  territorial  traditions  in  an  al-  down  that  the  law  of  the  land  was  the 
most  indissoluble  amalgam  of  religion  law  of  the  Jews.  Everything  in  short — 
and  history.  Palestine  soil  clings  all  in  this  transitional  period  between  the 
about  the  roots  of  the  religion,  which  ancient  glory  and  the  Messianic  era  to 
has,  however,  only  been  transplanted  at  come — was  sacrificed  to  the  ideal  of  mere 
the  cost  of  fossilization.  The  old  agri-  survival.  The  mediaeval  teacher  Mai- 
cultural  festivals  are  observed  at  seasons  monidcs  laid  it  down  that  to  i)reservc  life 
with  which,  in  many  lands  of  the  Exile,  even  Judaism  might  be  abandoned  in  all 
they  have  no  natural  connection.  The  but  its  holiest  minimum.  Thus — under 
last  national  victory  celebrated — that  of  the  standing  menace  of  massacre  and 
Judas  Maccabacus — is  two  thousand  spoliation — arose  Crypto-Jews  or  Mar- 
years  old,  the  last  popular  fast  dates  ranos,  who,  frequently  at  the  risk  of  the 
from  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  stake  or  sword,  carried  on  their  Judaism 
era.  The  Jew  agonizing  in  the  Russian  in  secret.  Catholics  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
Pale  rejoices  automatically  in  his  Pass-  gal.  Protestants  in  England,  they  were 
over  of  Freedom,  in  his  Exodus  from  in  Egypt  or  Turkey  Mohammedans.  Tn- 
Egypt.  Even  while  the  tribal  traits  had  deed  the  Donmcli  still  flourish  in  Salon- 
still  the  i)otential  fluidity  of  life,  neither  jka  and  provide  the  Young  Turks  with 
Greeks  nor  Romans  could  change  this  statesmen,  the  Balearic  Islands  still  shd- 
tenacious  race.  Its  dispersion  from  Pal-  ter  the  Chuctas,.^ni\  only  half  a  century 
estine  merely  indurated  its  traditions  by  ago  persecution  produced  the  Ycdil-al- 
freeing  them  from  the  possibility  of  com-  Islam  in  Central  .^sia.  Russia  must  be 
mon  development.  The  religious  cus-  full  of  Greek  Christians  who  have  rc- 
toms  defended  by  Josephus  against  maincd  Jewish  at  heart.  Last  year  a 
Apion  arc  still  the  nilc  of  the  majority,  number  of  Russian  Jews,  shut  out  from 
Even  new  traits  superimposed  by  their  a  university  career,  and  seeking  the 
history  upon  fractions  of  the  race  are  lesser  apostacy.  became  Mohammedans, 
conserved  with  equal  tenacity.  The  Jews  only  to  find  that  for  them  the  Trinity 
expelled  from  Spain  in  1492  still  retain  was  the  sole  avenue  to  educational  and 
a  sub-loyalty  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  social  salvation. 

speak  a   Spanish  idiom,  printed  in  He-  Where  existence  could  be  achieved  le- 

brew  characters,  which  preserves  in  the  gaily,  yet  not  without  social  inferiority. 

Orient  words  vanished  from  the  lips  of  a  minor  form  of  Crypto-Judaism  was  be- 

actual   Spaniards  and  to  be   found  only  gotten,    which    prevails   to-day    in    most 

in  Cen'antes.  lands  of  Jewish  emancipation,  among  its 

This    impotcncy    to    create    afresh — -  sym])toms   being   change   of  names,    ac- 

which  is  the  negative  aspect  of  conserva-  ccntuated    local    patriotism,    accentuated 

tism — translated  itself,  after  the  final  re-  abstention  from  Jewish  affairs,  and  even 

\('lt  of  Rar-Cochba  against  the  Romans  anti-Semitism  mimctically  absorbed  from 

early  in  the  second  century,  into  a  pious  the    environment.      Indeed    Marranoism, 

resignation.     The  Jewish   Exile  was  flc-  both  in  its  major  and  minor  forms.  nia\' 

clarcfl    to    1)0    the    will    of    God,    which  be  regarded  as  an  cxemi>lification  of  the 

it     was    even    blasphemous     to    struggle  i)arwinian    theory    of    protective    color- 

against,  and  the  Jews,  in  a  strange  and  ing.       The    i)ervasi\e   assimilating    force 

imique  congruity  with  the  teachings  of  acts  even  upon  the  most   faithful,  undcr- 

fhe    prophet    they    rejected,    turned    the  mining  more  subtly  than  persecution  the 

other   cheek   to   the   smiter   and   left    to  life-conceptions   so   tenaciously   perpetu- 

C.Tsar    the    things    that    were    Cresar's.  ated. 

concentrating   themselves    in    every    land  Nor  is   there  anywhere   in  the  Jewish 

of  the  Exile  upon  industry,  domesticity  world  of  to-day  any  centripetal  force  to 
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counteract  these  universal  tendencies  to 
dissipation.  The  religion  is  shattered  in- 
to as  many  fragments  as  tlir  race.  Alter 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  Academy  "I 
Jabneh  carried  on  the  authoritative  tra- 
dition of  the  Sanheiiriii.  In  the  Mid-die 
Ages  there  was  the  Ascfali  or  Syntxl  to 
unify  Jews  under  Judaism.  From  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth,  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  IVaad  or 
Council  of  Four  Lands  legislated  almost 
autonomously  in  those  Central  European 
regions  where  the  mass  of  the  Jews  of 
the  world  was  then  congregated.  Today 
there  is  no  center  of  authority,  wdiether 
religious  or  political.  Reform  itself  is 
infinitely  individual,  and  nothing  remains 
<Hitside  a  few  centers  of  congestion  but  a 
chaos  of  dissolving  views  and  dissolving 
communities,  saved  from  utter  disappear- 
ance by  persecution  and  racial  sympathy. 
1"he  notion  that  Jewish  interests  are  Je- 
suitically  federated  or  thai  Jewish  finan- 
ciers use  their  power  for  Jewish  ends  is 
one  of  the  most  ironic  of  myths.  No 
Jewish  people  or  nation  now  exists,  no 
Jews  even  as  sectarians  of  a  specific 
faith  with  a  specific  center  of  authority 
such  as  Catholics  or  Wesleyans  possess ; 
nothing  but  a  multitude  of  individuals, 
a  mob  hopelessly  amorphous,  divided 
alike  in  religion  and  political  destiny. 
There  is  no  common  platform  from 
which  the  Jews  can  be  addressed,  no 
common  council  to  which  any  appeal  can 
be  made.  Their  only  unity  is  negative — 
that  unity  imposed  by  the  hostile  heredi- 
tary vision  of  the  ubiquitous  Haman. 
They  live  in  what  scientists  call  symbi- 
osis with  every  other  pcf>j)le,  each  group 
surrendererl  to  its  own  local  fortunes. 
This  habit  of  dispersed  and  dependent 
existence  has  become  second  nature,  and 
the  Jews  are  the  first  to  doubt  whether 
they  could  now  form  a  polity  of  their 
own.  Like  Aunt  Judy  in  "John  liuH's 
CJther  Island'"  who  declined  to  breakfast 
out  of  doors  because  the  ojjcn  air  was 
"not  natural,"  the  bulk  of  the  Jews  con- 
sider a  Jewish  State  as  a  political  per- 
version. There  are  no  subjects  nvjrc 
zealous  for  their  adopted  fatherlands:  in- 
deed they  are  only  too  j^atriotic.  'Ihcre 
are  no  Ottoman^  so  Young-Turkish  as 
the  Turkish  Jews,  no  Americans  so 
spread-eajfle  as  the  ,\merican  Jews,  no 
scciion  of  f'ritain  so  Jingo  as  Anglo- 
Jewry,  whirh  even  converts  the  f  haiui- 


kah  celebration  oi  i\laccal)a.;an  valor 
into  a  L'ritish  military  festival.  Of  the 
1\\(  ilriti.sh  spies  now  I'niihned  in  <  ier- 
iiian  fortresses  due  is  a  Jew.  The 
l^'rentli  Jewry  and  the  ( ierman  repro- 
duce in  miniature  the  I'ranco-German 
rivalries,  and  the  later  even  apes  the  ag- 
gressive n'i'lt-l'olittk.  All  this  ultra- 
palriotisni  is  probably  due  to  Jews  fcel- 
mg  consciously  what  the  other  citizens 
take  subconsciously  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  doubtless  too  a  certain  measure 
of  Alarranoism  or  protective  mimicry  en- 
ters into  the  ostentation.  At  any  rate 
each  section  of  Jewry,  wherever  it  is 
permitted  entrance  into  the  general  life, 
invariably  evolves  a  somewhat  over- 
colored  version  of  the  life  in  which  it 
finds  itself  embedded,  and  fortunate  must 
be  accounted  the  peoples  wdiich  have  at 
hand  so  gifted  and  serviceable  a  race, 
proud  to  wear  their  livery. 

What  wonder  that  Jews  are  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  stage,  that  this  chame- 
leon quality  finds  its  profit  in  artistic 
mimicry  as  well  as  in  biological.  Ra- 
chel, the  child  of  a  foreign  pedlar  in  a 
Paris  slum,  teaches  purity  of  diction  to 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  ;  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, the  daughter  of  Dutch  Jews,  car- 
ries the  triumph  of  French  acting  across 
the  Atlantic.  A  Hungarian  Jew,  Lud- 
wig  Barnay,  played  a  leading  role  in  the 
theatrical  history  of  (jermany,  and  an- 
other, von  Sonnenthal,  in  that  of  Aus- 
tria. For  if,  like  all  other  j)eoi)les,  the 
Jev.s  can  only  show  a  few  individuals  of 
creative  genius — a  Heine,  a  Spinoza,  a 
Josef  Israels,  a  Mendelssohn,  etc. — they 
flourish  in  all  the  inter])retative  arts  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers.  They 
tlfjrKl  the  concert-platforms — whether  as 
conductors,  singers  or  performers.  As 
composers  they  are  more  melodious  than 
epoch-making.  Till  recently  unpractised 
in  painting  and  sculpture  they  arc  now 
copiously  represented  in  every  gallery 
and  movemeiU,  though  only  rarely  as 
initiators.  Indeed  the  Jew  is  a  born  in- 
termefliary  and  every  form  of  artistic 
and,,  commercial  agency  falls  naturally 
iuio  his  hands,  lie  is  the  connoisseur 
par  excellence,  the  universal  art-dealer. 
His  gift  of  tf)ngues,  his  re1atif)nship  with 
all  the  lands  of  the  Exile,  mark  him  out 
fr)r  success  in  commerce  and  finance,  in 
jr^irnalism  anrl  criticism,  in  scholarship 
anrl   travel.      It    was  by   their   linguistic 
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ta!<riitb  lliiil  llif  aclvciiluiuiib  ji)iiriit)>  ol 
Aniiiiiiiis  \  aiiibcry  aiul  I'.niiii  I'aslia 
Wfii-  mailf  jMtNsililc.  If  a  RiisMaii  jiw, 
r.cit'ii^oii,  is  the  cliit'l'  aiilli«.iii\  <<ii  ll.il 
iaii  art,  and  (uini;!'  r.iamlis,  tlu-  I  )aiic, 
IS  l'.iiiu|ii's  L;^l•ll^.■^l  iTilic,  1 1  UiiiliT  nil 
tiatcil  tc•ll■^^a|)llic  lu-us  aii*l  I'.lowit/  \va^ 
the  prince  of  fDiiigii  an  ris|M>iiiKiits,  il 
the  Jewish  Uank  of  Ainslcrdam  fniiiided 
modern  finance  and  ("hark>  IVohnian  i^ 
the  World's  i;rcateit  enlreprenenr,  all 
these  phenomena  find  their  explanation 
in  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  wanderin;^ 
Jew.  Lifted  to  the  plane  of  idealism,  this 
cosmopolitan  liahit  of  mind  creates  So- 
cialism thru  Karl  Marx  and  Lassalle, 
an  international  lans^uac^e  thru  Dr. 
/amenhof,  the  inventor  of  J'Lsperanto,  a 
prophecy  of  the  end  of  war  thru  Jean 
de  iiloch,  an  Internationa!  Institute  of 
Agricnltme  thru  David  Luhin,  and 
a  Race  Congress  thru  Dr.  I'elix  Ad- 
ler.  I'^or  when  the  Jew  grows  out  of  his 
own  (ihetto  without  narrowing  into  his 
neighbor's,  he  must  necessarily  possess 
a  superior  sense  of  persi)ective. 

As  a  physician  the  Jew's  fame  dates 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  when  he  was  the 
bearer  of  Arabian  science,  and  the  trar 
dition  that  kings  shall  always  have  Jew- 
ish physicians  is  still  unbroken.  Dr. 
Ehrlich's  recent  discovery  of  "606,"  the 
cure  for  syphilis,  and  Dr.  HatYkine's  in- 
oculation against  the  Plague  in  India, 
are  but  links  in  a  long  chain  of  Jewish 
contributions  to  medicine.  Nor  would 
it  be  possible  to  mention  any  other  sci- 
ence, whether  natural  or  philological,  to 
which  Jewish  professors  have  not  con- 
tributed revolutionizing  ideas.  The 
names  ni  Lombroso  for  criminology, 
Benfey  for  Sanscrit,  Jules  Oppert  for 
Assyriology,  Sylvester  for  Mathematics, 
and  Mendeleiff  for  Chemistry  ("'The 
Periodic  Law")  must  suffice  as  exam- 
ples. 

In  law,  mathematics  and  philosophy, 
the  Jew  is  peculiarly  at  home,  especially 
as  an  expounder.  In  chess  he  literally 
sweeps  the  board.  There  is  never  a  con- 
test for  the  championship  of  the  world  in 
which  both  rivals  are  not  Jews.  Even 
the  first  man  to  fly  (and  die)  was  the 
Jew,  Lilienthal. 

But  to  gauge  the  contribution  of  the 
Jew^  to  the  world's  activity  is  impossible 
here.  To  mention  only  living  Jews,  one 
thinks    at    random    of    Rothschilds    with 


their  ubi(|uilous  linancial  and  philan- 
thropic activity,  Sir  h.rnest  Cassel  linanc- 
iiig  the  irrigatit)n  of  Egypt,  Mr.  Jacob 
Siliill  linant  iiig  the  Japanese  war 
:iL;ani-l  k^^Ma  ;iinl  binlduig  up  llir 
American  Jewry,  llerr  liailin  creating 
the  Mamburg  Aiiieiicaii  Line,  Maxi 
niilian  I  larden's  bold  political  journal- 
ism, llu  Dutch  jurist  Asser  at  The 
llagne  conference,  or  the  American 
statesman  and  peace-lover  Oscar  Straus, 
the  b'rench  plays  of  Bernstein,  or  the 
( ierman  plays  of  Ludwig  luilda,  or  the 
Dutch  plays  of  lleyermanns,  or  the  Aus- 
trian plays  of  .Schiiitzler,  the  trenchant 
writings  of  Max  Nordau,  the  j)aintings 
of  Solomon  and  Rothenslein,  of  Jules 
.\dler  and  Max  Liebermann,  the  arche- 
ologic  excavations  of  Waldstein,  Ham- 
mersteiii  l)iiilding  the  ICnglish  Opera 
I  louse,  liiiri-  Kiralfy  organizing  our  Ex- 
hibitions, Sidney  Lee  etliting  the  Dic- 
tionary of  English  l>iography,  Sir  Mat- 
thew Nathan  managing  the  Post  Office, 
Meldola  investigating  coal-tar  dyes,  the 
operas  of  Goldmark,  the  music-plays  of 
Herr  Oscar  Straus  and  Humperdinck 
(Herr  Max  Bernstein,)  the  learned 
synopses  of  Salomon  Reinach,  the  sculp- 
ture of  Antokolsky,  Mischa  Elman  and 
his  violin,  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  pleading  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown,  Signor  Nathan 
polemizing  with  the  Pope,  Dr.  Frederick 
Cowen  conducting  one  of  his  own  sym- 
phonies, Michelson  measuring  the  veloc- 
ity of  light,  Lippmann  develojiing 
color  photography,  Henri  Bergson  giv- 
ing pause  to  Materialism  with  his  new 
])hilosophy  of  Creative  Evolution,  Breal 
expounding  the  science  of  Semantics,  or 
Hermann  Cohen  his  neo-Kantism,  and 
one  wonders  what  the  tale  would  be  both 
for  yesterday  and  to-day  if  every  Jew 
wore  a  yellow  badge  and  every  crypto- 
Jew  came  out  into  the  open,  and  every 
half -Jew  were  as  discoverable  as  Mon- 
taigne or  the  composer  of  "The  Mika- 
do." The  Church  could  not  even  write 
its  own  history ;  that  was  left  for  the 
Jew.  Neander.  To  the  Gentile  the  true 
Jewish  problem  should  rather  be  how  to 
keep  the  Jew  in  his  midst — this  rare  one 
per  cent,  of  mankind.  The  elimination 
of  all  this  genius  and  geniality  would 
surely  not  enhance  the  gaiety  of  na- 
tions. \\'ithout  Disraeli  would  not  Eng- 
land lose  her  only  Saint's  Day? 

But  the  miracle  remains  that  the  Cien- 
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tile  world  has  never  yet  seen  a  Jew,  for 
behind  all  these  cosmopolitan  types 
which  obsess  its  vision,  stand  inexhaust- 
ible reserves  of  Jewish  Jews — and  the 
'lalmudic  mystic,  the  Hebrew-speaking 
sage,  remains  as  unknown  to  the 
Western  world  as  though  he  were  hid- 
den in  the  fastnesses  of  Tibet.  A  series 
of  great  scholars — Geiger,  Zunz,  Stein- 
schneider,  Schechter^has  studied  the 
immense  Hebrew  Hterature  produced 
from  age  to  age  in  these  obscure  Jew- 
ries. But  there  is  a  modern  Hebrew  lit- 
erature, too,  a  new  galaxy  of  poets  and 
novelists,  philosophers  and  humanists, 
who  express  in  the  ancient  tongue  the 
subtlest  shades  of  the  thought  of  to-day. 
And  there  is  a  still  more  copious  litera- 
ture in  Yiddish,  no  less  rich  in  men  of 
talent  and  even  genius,  whose  names 
have  rarely  reached  the  outside  world. 
And  if  the  Jew,  with  that  strange  po- 
larity which  his  historian  Graetz  re- 
marked in  him,  displays  simultaneously 
with  the  most  tenacious  preservation  of 
his  past  the  swiftest  surrender  of  it  that 
the  planet  has  ever  witnessed,  if  we  find 
him  entering  with  such  passionate  pat- 
riotism into  almost  every  life  on  earth 
but  his  own,  may  not  even  the  Jewish 
patriot  draw  the  compensating  conclu- 
sion that  the  Jew  therein  demonstrates 
the  comparative  superficiality  of  all 
these  human  differences?  Like  the 
Colonel's  larly  and  Judy  (J'Grady  all 
these  peoples  are  the  same,  under  their 
skins — as  even  iJismarck  was  once  con- 
strained to  remark  when  he  saw  Prus- 
sians and  Frenchmen  lying  side  by  side 
in  the  community  of  death.  Could  Jews 
so  readily  assimilate  to  all  these  types, 
were  these  tyjjcs  fundamentally  differ- 
ent? The  primitive  notion  of  the  abys- 
mal separatcness  of  races  can  scarcely 
survive  under  Darwinism.  Every  race 
is  really  akin  to  every  other.  Imagine 
a  Canine  Congress  debating  if  all  these 
glaring  differences  of  form,  size  and 
color  couhl  possibly  consist  with  an  im- 
derlying  and  essential  flogginess.  It  is 
curious  that  Houston  Chamberlain,  the 
most  elof|ucnt  champir>n  of  the  race-the- 
ory and  the  Teutonir  spirit,  is  himself  an 
F'lnglishman  marricrl  to  the  rlaughtcr  of 
Wagner  i  iilids  Tieier)  atul  that  with 
f|uasi  .Stniitic  assiiTiilativencss  he  has 
written  his  l>ook  in  German,  after  a  ca 
rcer  as  a  writer  in   l-'rench. 


Not  only  is  every  race  akin  to  every 
other  but  every  people  is  a  holcii-potch 
of  races.  The  Jews,  though  mainly  a 
white  people,  are  not  even  devoid  of  a 
colored  fringe,  black,  lirown  or  yellow. 
1  here  are  the  l)cni-lsrael  of  India,  the 
l'"alashas  of  Abyssinia,  the  disappearing 
Chinese  Colony  of  Kai-Fung-Foo,  the 
Judeos  of  Loango,  the  black  Jews  of 
(Jochin,  the  negro  Jews  of  Fernando  F'o, 
Jamaica,  Surinam,  etc.,  the  Daggatuns 
and  other  warlike  nomads  of  the  North 
African  deserts  who  remind  us  what  the 
conquerors  of  the  Philistines  were  like. 
If  the  Jews  are  in  no  metaphorical  sense 
broihers  of  all  these  peoples,  then  all 
these  peoples  are  brothers  of  one  an- 
other. If  the  Jew  has  been  able  to  en- 
ter into  all  incarnations  of  humanity  and 
to  be  at  home  in  every  environment,  it 
is  because  he  is  a  common  measure  of 
humanity.  He  is  the  pioneer  by  which 
the  true  race-theory  has  been  experi- 
mentally demonstrated.  Given  a  white 
child,  it  is  the  geographical  and  spiritual 
heritage — the  national  autocosm,  as  I 
have  called  it — into  which  the  child  is 
born  that  makes  out  of  the  common  hu- 
man element  the  specific  Frenchman, 
Australian,  or  Dutchman.  And  even  the 
color  is  not  an  unbridgeable  and  ele- 
mental distinction. 

Nor  is  it  only  with  living  races  that 
the  Jew  has  manifested  his  and  their 
mutual  affinity,  he  brings  home  to  us  his 
brotherhood  and  ours  with  the  peoples 
that  are  dead,  the  Medes,  the  Babylon- 
ians, the  Assyrians.  If  the  Jew  Paul 
proved  that  the  Hebrew  Word  was  uni- 
versal, the  Jews  who  rejected  his  teach- 
ing have  proved  the  universality  of  the 
Hebrew  race.  One  touch  of  Jewry 
makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

The  labors  of  Hercules  sink  into 
child's  jjlay  beside  the  task  the  late  Dr. 
Ilerzl  set  himself  in  offering  to  this  flot- 
sam and  jetsam  of  history  the  project 
fjf  political  reorganization  on  a  single 
soil.  But  even  had  tliis  dauntless  ideal- 
ist secured  co-operation  instead  of  bit- 
ter hostility  from  the  denaturalized 
leaders  of  all  these  Jewries,  the  attempt 
to  acf|uire  Palestine  would  have  had  the 
opposition  of  Turkey  and  of  the  600,000 
.\rabs  in  possessirni.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  since  the  great  leader's  lamentable 
death,  Zir>nism — again  with  that  ideali- 
zation of  ii7ii)otence — has  simk  back  into 
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.1    I  uluiral    iiiDvciiiciil    wliicli    iiiblcad    ul  1  luir  bulvalictii  must  come    from  tliem- 

cmlmg  the  I'.xilc  is  to  luiily  it  through  selves,  though  ihcy   may    well   expect  at 

tiie  Hebrew  tuugue  ami  naliuiialist  seiUi-  least    such    sympathy    and    help   as    Italy 

meiu.      Uut   lur  such   muhcation,  a  reli  or  Greece    louiul  in   their   struggles   for 

gious  revival  wouUl  have  been  infinitely  regeneration.      1  he  world's  duty  is  only 

mure  efficacious:  race  alone  cannot  sur-  to  preserve  tlie  ethical  ideals  it   has  so 

vive  the  pressure  of  so  many  hostile  mi  slowly   and    laboriously   ev<jlved,   largely 

helix     or    still    more    parlous — so    many  under  Jewish  inspiration.     Civilization  is 

friendl).        1  he     i'erritorial     movement,  not  called  upon  to  save  the  Jews,  but  it 

representing  the  original  nucleus  of  the  is  called  upon  to  save  itself.     And  by  its 

llerzlian  iilea,  i>  still  searching  for  a  real  treatment  of   the  Jews   it   is   destroying 

and  not  a  metaphorical  soil,  its  latest  ne-  itself.     If  there  is  no  justice  in   Venice 

gotiation  being  with  the  West  Australian  for  Shylock,  then  alas  for  Venice, 

(.jovernmeilt.  If  you  deny  nie,  lie  upon  your  law! 

But  if  the  prospect  of  a  territorial  so-  There  is  no  force  in  tlie  decrees  of  Venice." 
lution  of  the  Jewish  (Question,  whether  JCven  from  the  economic  standpoint 
in  l*alestiiie  or  in  the  New  World  ap-  Russia  with  her  vast  population  of  half- 
pears  remote,  it  must  be  admitted  that  starved  peasants  is  wasting  one  of  her 
the  Jevvish  race,  in  abandoning  before  most  valuable  assets  by  crippling  Jewish 
the  legions  of  Rome  the  struggle  for  in-  activity,  both  industrially  and  geogra- 
dependent  political  existence,  in  favor  of  phically.  In  insisting  that  Russia  abolish 
spiritual  isolation  and  economic  symbi-  the  Jewish  Pale  1  am  pleading  fur  the  re- 
osis,  discovered  the  secret  of  immortal-  generation  of  Russia,  not  of  the  Russian 
ity,  if  also  of  perpetual  motion.  In  the  Jew.  A  first-class  Ballet  is  not  sufficient 
diaspora  Anti-Semitism  will  always  be  to  constitute  a  first-class  people.  Very 
the  shadow  of  Semitism.  The  law  of  truly  said  Roditchev,  one  of  the  Cadet 
dislike  for  the  unlike  will  always  prevail,  leaders,  "Russia  cannot  enter  the  temple 
And  whereas  the  unlike  is  normally  sit-  of  freedom  as  long  as  there  exists  a 
uated  at  a  safe  distance,  the  Jews  bring  Pale  of  Settlement  for  the  Jews."  But 
the  unlike  into  the  heart  of  every  milieu  abolition  of  the  Pale  and  the  introduc- 
and  must  thus  defend  a  frontier-line  as  tion  of  Jewish  equality  will  be  the  dead- 
large  as  the  world.  The  fortunes  of  war  liest  blow  ever  aimed  at  Jewish  nation- 
vary  in  every  country  but  there  is  a  per-  ality.  Very  soon  a  fervid  Russian  patri- 
petual  tension  and  friction  even  at  the  otism  will  reign  in  every  Ghetto  and  the 
most  peaceful  points,  which  tend  to  melting-up  of  the  race  will  begin.  But 
throw  back  the  race  on  itself.  The  dras-  this  absorption  of  the  five  million  Jews 
tic  method  of  love — the  only  human  dis-  into  the  other  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
solvent — has  never  been  tried  upon  the  of  Russia  constitutes  the  Jewish  half  of 
Jew  as  a  whole,  and  Russia  carefully  the  problem.  It  is  the  affair  of  the  Jews, 
conserves — even  by  a  ringfence — the  That  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish 
breed  she  designs  to  destroy.  But  race  or  religion  is  no  concern  of  the 
whether  persecution  extirpates  or  world's  is  a  conclusion  which  saves  the 
brotherhood  melts,  hate  or  love  can  honest  Jew  from  the  indignity  of  appeal- 
never  be  simultaneous  throughout  the  ing  to  it.  For  with  what  face  can  the 
diaspora,  and  so  there  will  probably  al-  Jew  appeal  ad  misericordiani  before  he 
ways  be  a  nucleus  from  which  to  re-  has  made  the  effort  to  solve  his  own 
stock  this  eternal  type.  But  what  a  problem  ?  There  is  no  reason  why  a  race 
melancholy  immortality!  "To  be  and  any  more  than  a  man  should  be  safe- 
not  to  be" — that  is  a  question  beside  guarded  against  its  own  unwisdom,  and 
which  Hamlet's  alternative  is  crude.  its  own  selfishness.     No  race  can  persist 

It  only  remains  to  consider  what  part  as  an  entity  that  is  not  ready  to  pay  the 

the  world  should  be  called  upon  to  play  price  of  persistence.     Other  peoples  are 

in   the   solution   of  this  tragic  problem,  led  by  their  best  and  strongest.     But  the 

To  preserve  the  Jews,  whether  as  a  race  best  and  strongest  in  Israel  are  absorbed 

or  as  a  religious  community,  is  no  part  by  the  superior  careers  and  pleasures  of 

of  the  world's  duty,  nor  would  artificial  the   environment — even   in   Russia   there 

preservation  preserve  anything  of  value,  is   a   career   for   the   renegade,   even    in 
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Roumania  for  the  ricli — and  the  few  who 
remain  to  lead  lead  for  the  most  part 
to  destroy.  If,  however,  we  are  tempted 
to  say,  "then  let  this  people  agonize  as 
it  deserves,"  we  must  remember  that  the 
first  to  suffer  are  not  the  powerful  but 
the  poor.  It  is  the  masses  who  bear  al- 
most the  entire  brunt  of  Alien  Bills  and 
massacres  and  economic  oppression. 
While  to  the  philosopher  the  absorption 
of  the  Jews  may  be  as  desirable  as  their 
regeneration,  in  practice  the  solution  by 
dissolution  presses  most  heavily  upon 
the  weakest.  The  dissolution  invariably 
begins  from  above,  leaving  the  lower 
classes  denuded  of  a  people's  natural  de- 
fences, the  upper  classes.  Moreover, 
while  as  already  pointed  out  the  Jewish 
upper  classes  are,  if  anything,  inferior 
to  the  classes  into  which  they  are  ab- 
sorbed, the  marked  superiority  of  the 
Jewish  masses  to  their  environment, 
especially  in  Russia,  would  render  their 
absorption  a  tragic  degeneration. 

But  if  dissolution  would  bring  degen- 
eracy and  emancipation  dissolution,  the 
only  issue  from  this  dilemma  is  the  cre- 


ation of  a  Jewish  State  or  at  least  a  Jew- 
ish land  of  refuge  upon  a  basis  of  local 
autonomy  to  which  in  tlie  course  of  the 
centuries  all  that  was  truly  Jewish  would 
drift.  And  if  the  world  has  no  ethical 
duty  to  take  the  lead  in  this  creation,  it 
may  yet  find  its  profit  in  getting  rid  of 
the  Jewish  problem.  Many  regions  of 
the  New  World,  whether  in  America  or 
Australia,  would  moreover  be  enriched 
and  consolidated  by  the  accession  of  a 
great  Jewish  colony,  while  to  the  Old 
World  its  political  blessing  might  be 
many-sided.  A  host  of  political  rival- 
ries, perilous  to  the  world's  peace,  centre 
round  Palestine,  while  in  the  still  more 
dangerous  quarter  of  Mesopotamia,  a 
co-operation  of  England  and  Germany  in 
making  a  home  under  the  Turkish  flag 
for"  the  Jew  in  his  original  birthplace 
would  reduce  Anglo-German  friction, 
foster  world-peace  and  establish  in  the 
heart  of  the  Old  World  a  bridge  of  civi- 
lization between  the  East  and  the  West 
and  a  symbol  of  hope  for  the  future  of 
mankind. 

London,  England. 
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The  Struggle   Between   Lords   and 
Commons  at  Westminster 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 

HE  struggle  between  the  Peers  and      if  anv,  they  still  hoped  to  make.     All  the 
the  Commons  maintains  itself  quite      world  knows  that  the  [)eers  will  have  to 


steadily  in  England  and  without 
giving  the  slightest  suggestion  of  any 
possible  reconciliation  or  even  up  to  the 
present  of  any  chance  of  compromise. 
EverylK;>dy  who  knows  anvthing  about 
the  whole  subject  knows  that  there  can 
he  no  actual  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  representative  chamber  and  that  the 
hereditary  law-makers  would  never  sur- 
render any  nm-  oi  their  hereditarv  prin- 
ciples while  there  was  the  slightest 
chance  of  their  maintainin<:  it  in  defiance 
of  anv  agreement  of  public  opinion  on 
the  other  side.  I  have  conversed  with 
many  intelligent  advocates  of  the  claims 
of  the  still  Tapper  chamber  anrj  with 
some  intelligent  members  -there  arc 
really,  T  mav  freciv  admit,  manv  fjeers 
thi'«i  verv  highly  rpialifierl  and  never 
couM  learn  from  them  what  compromise. 


give  in  at  the  last  and  the  only  really  in- 
teresting question  is  how  we  can  con- 
struct a  second  chamber  which  can  dis- 
charge its  real  duties  and  yet  maintain 
its  real  dignity.  Yet  if  one  recalls  to 
minrl  the  history  of  past  events  even  in 
comf)arativeIy  recent  times  he  will  sec 
that  at  manv  a  great  crisis  in  the  j)ro- 
gress  of  modern  reforms  the  peers  have 
submitted  to  the  most  complete  and  i)ros- 
tratiiT/  flefeat  at  the  hands  of  superior 
power  and  vet  were  able  I0  make  up 
their  minds  to  submit  to  (heir  defeat  and 
go  on  just  as  if  nothing  i>articular  had 
l)a|)pciied.  When  the  struggle  went  on 
for  f'atli'ilic  I'.mancipation  the  jx-ers  helil 
out  to  the  very  Inst  until  the  Duke  of 
Wellington, who  altho  himself  a  dcyoted 
Protectant,  ackiiou  ledgcd  no  cliaiiipion 
ship    of    religious    persenitioii,    told    the 
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VISCOUNT   MORLEY  OF   BLACKSTONE. 

Govemipent  of  the  day  that  he  felt  as- 
sured the  maintenance  of  the  laws 
against  Catholics  must  lead  to  a  ciWl 
war  and  that  in  such  a  case  he.  the  Duke, 
could  not  consent  to  lead  the  British 
forces  ag^ainst  the  enemies  of  religious 
libert>  and  equalit>\  The  Conserv-ative 
peers  of  the  present  day  probably  had 
not  this  declaration  of  the  great  soldier 
duke  in  their  minds  or  do  not  expect 
the  prolonged  and  stubborn  resistance  of 
themselves  and  their  allies,  if  they  reallv 
have  any  allies,  outside  their  own  rank 
even  in  the  hereditary-  chamber  itself,  and 
so  they  maintain  and  magnify  their  re- 
solve at  obstinate  resistance  to  the  pro- 
claimed policy  of  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, ^fany  of  their  supporters  in  the 
Tcr\-  press  and  in  the  Torv  clubs  keep 
on  telling  us  that  thev  are  determined  to 
do  battle  to  the  very  last.  Apparently 
the  intention  of  the  Tory-  peers  is  to 
force  the  countr>-  into  another  general 
election.  Xow  my  American  readers 
must  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  Lords 
have  already  forced  the  Government  into 
two  great  general  elections  on  this  ven 
subject  and  have  given  at  each  of  those 


elections  a  most  triumphaiii  victory  to 
the  Liberal  policy.  What  then  can  be 
the  possible  hope  to  be  still  entertained 
that  a  third  general  election  on  the  same 
|)olitical  question  can  end  in  anything 
t)ut  a  third  defeat  even  more  overwhelm- 
ing on  the  same  subject?  Even  after  all 
t!iat  has  happenc«l  I  do  not  think  there 
i>  anv  very  strong  tlesire  among  the  gen- 
era! body  of  Liberals  in  Great  Britain  to 
>ee  the  entire  abolition  of  the  secon<l 
ihamber  altho  it  were  to  remain  a  cham- 
l.er  of  members  not  elected  but  succeed- 
ing by  right  of  succession.  Yet.  if  the 
nobles  of  the  present  day  should  carry 
iheir  i-  :e  opp<^sition  to  the  new  re- 

form 1  far  it  seems  to  me  not  mere- 

ly possible  but  highly  probable  that  such 
resistance  might  ultimately  lead  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  Parliament  composed 
only  of  one  house  invited  and  authorize<l 
by  popular  election  to  carr>-  on  the  whole 
'  !itical  and  other  business  of  the  coun- 
-.r..  As  yet  we  know  absolutely  nothing 
>f  what  the  Tory  peers  intend  to  do  and 
I  can  only  conclude  that  they  have  not 
yet  made  up  their  minds  on  any  policy. 
The  speeches  delivered  by  \'iscount 
Morley  were  among  the  greatest  tri- 
umphs accomplished  on  behalf  of  politi- 
cal liberty  during  the  whole  of  the  pres- 
ent parliamentary-  struggle  in  Westmin- 
ster. John  Morley  is  indeed  in  ever>- 
^ense  one  of  the  ver\-  rare  and  therefore 
all  the  more  conspicuous  examples  of  the 
professional  author  and  journalist  who. 
ha\-ing  won  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, succeeded  also  in  achie\-ing  for 
himself  a  recognized  position  as  a  parli-i- 
mentarN-  debater  and  even  orator.  The 
speech  which  he  delivered  onlv  the  dav 
before  this  on  which  I  am  ofTering  my 
tribute  of  admiration  to  it  was  one  of  the 
few  bright  and  redeeming  features  of  n 
long  and  for  the  most  part  unmeaning 
and  unreal  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Thus  far  the  Lords  do  not  seem  to  have 
quite  made  "o  their  noble  minds  as  to  the 
precise  claim  which  thev  are  according 
to  their  own  judgment  called  upon  to  set 
up  and  maintain  for  the  now  hereditary 
chamber.  To  judge  from  some  of  the 
-peeches  delivered  in  the  l^pper  Chimber 
it  mieht  be  supposed  ihat  the  majorit\ 
of  the  peers  bad  set  their  minds  upon 
putting  the  countrA-  to  the  test  of  - 
general  election.     Bnt  it  is  hard. 
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to  understand  how  any  peer  could  fail 
to  remember  that  such  decision  has  al- 
ready been  given  twice  and  by  over- 
whelming majorities  during  the  last  two 
year 

"Home  Rule  is  at  our  doors."  said 
r^rd  Lansdowne  last  evening,  but  he 
would  not  admit  that  the  Government 
had  any  mandate  to  settle  the  question. 
The  "only  way"  to  ascertain  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy  whether  the  people 
wanted  a  particular  measure  was  the 
referendum,  and  if  the  electors  were  to 
decide  against  Lord  Lansdowne's  party 
he  "would  do  what  he  could  to  make  the 
best  of  the  new  state  of  affairs."  Ap- 
parently he  felt  the  more  free  to  make 
this  avowal  because  of  his  conviction — 
or  should  it  be  hoped  ? — that  Home  Rule 
will  never  be  accepted  by  this  country. 
The  speech  was  disingenuous.  Lord 
Lansdov»ne  protested  that  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers fully  admitted  that  adjustment 
between  the  two  Houses  was  necessary, 
and  that  they  were  ready  to  meet  the 
Government  in  a  reasonable  spirit.  Their 
spirit  of  compromise  is  exprest  in  a  series 
of  amendments  striking  at  the  root  of  the 
Government's  proposals.  It  is  too  late 
now  to  attempt  to  confuse  the  issue,  but 
the  effort  was  made  last  evening.  The 
feeble  charge  was  repeated  that  under 
the  Parliament  bill  con'^titutional  legisla- 
tion would  be  left  entirely  to  one  House 
of  Parliament.  The  powers  of  consulta- 
tion and  delay  preserved  to  the  L'pper 
House  by  the  bill  are  more  highly  rated 
by  many  of  Lord  lansdowne's  followers. 
and  they  prefer  the  measure  to  his  own 
scheme  of  reform  utterly  wiping  out  the 
influence  of  the  backwoodsmen.  I>3rd 
Morley's  task  was  not  a  heavy  one. 
fy^rd  Lansdowne  had  reiterated  many 
shiblxjleths  :  had  contended  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  no  authority  for  thinking  of 
a  Home  Rule  bill,  upon  which  the  coun 
trv  had  not  been  constilted.  In  the  word'- 
of  the  learler  of  the  Op[x.»sition.  "the  at- 
tention of  the  voters  of  the  country  was 
concentrated,  not  upon  Home  Rule,  but 
upon  what  had  been  described  as  the  con 
riict  between  the  |>eers  and  the  people." 
B'.it  Ivord  Lan.sdowne  himself  was  one  of 
(he  many  l'ni'^>nist  peers  wh'*  never  tired 
•>{  telling  the  jjcople  all  that  the  conflict 
involved  as  to  its  con«ef|uenceR  I^rd 
^Trjfley  fjMoted    from   one  of  his   utter- 


ances on  this  subject.  "What  would 
happen,"  asked  Lord  Lansdowne,  at 
Glasgow,  on  the  eve  of  the  last  general 
election,  "if  this  new  dispensation  came 
into  force?  Home  Rule  would  go  thru 
at  once  without  further  ado."  Else- 
where he  uttered  the  same  warning.  And 
now  he  pretends  that  the  obnoxious  man- 
date having  been  given  it  cannot  be  exe 
cnted  until  Lord  Cromer's  joint  commit- 
tee, or  some  similar  body,  equally  effec- 
tive in  superseding  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, has  agreed  to  it.  Lord  Morley, 
who  recalled  that  he  was  concerned  in 
the  manufacture  of  two  Home  Rule 
bills,  characterized  as  absurd  the  pre- 
tense of  the  Opposition  that  they  did  not 
know  what  sort  of  measure  the  Govern- 
ment had  in  contemplation.  But  his  most 
scathing  and  eifective  criticism  had  ref- 
erence to  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  as- 
sembly which  cculd  claim  any  knowledge 
of  or  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  this 
country.  \\'ith  such  a  speech  before 
them  the  friends  of  Liberty  can  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  issue. 

It  seems  to  me  an  event  of  much  im- 
portance to  the  national  cause  that  an  ar- 
ticle representing  so  thoroly  and  so  faith 
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tiil!y  the  actual  convictions  of  all  true 
Irish  NationaHsts  should  have  apjjeared 
m  the  cohiinns  of  the  leadinj^'  N'atioird 
journal  just  on  the  eve  of  Kinj^  ( Icor'^c 
antl  the  Oueen's  visit  to  Ireland,  hecause 
it  will  enahlf  them  to  understand  most 
clearly  the  reality  of  the  Irisli  national 
sentiment  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule, 
(ieorj^je  V  has  already  made  for  himself 
in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England  the 
reputation  of  bein^  a  man  of  "genuine  in- 
telli«^ence,  distinct  independence  of  jud'j^- 
meiit.  and  force  of  character,  and  if  on 
his  first  royal  visit  to  Ireland  he  is  ena- 
bled to  'earn  bv  his  own  observation  how 
distinctly  the  whole  fcelinvi:  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Irish  people  is  in  favor 
of  ITome  Rule  it  cannot  but  ijfuide  him  in 
decidinji'  as  to  the  policy  which  it  will 
be  his  duty  rind  bis  pride  to  adopt  in  his 
direction  of  Irish  affairs.  We  mav  well 
bojie  that  the  star  of  Ireland's  national 
achievement  is  destined  at  last  to  ris- 
upon  the  horizon.  Now  T  can  well  un- 
derstand the  feelinijs  of  a  considerable 
section  of  the  Irish  population  belonf-^intr 
to  what  is  called  by  a  curiously  artificial 
phrase  the  respectable  classes,  who  ob- 
ject to  a  Home  Rule  .ijovernment  for 
Ireland  because  thev  do  not  want  to  see 
their  native  or  their  adopted  countrv  put 
inainlv  under  the  control  of  Irish  ideas. 
Rut  I  cannot  believe  there  is  anv  resident 


liisli  citi/en  who  does  not  fully  under- 
stand and  recognize  the  fact,  however  he 
may  grunible  at  it,  that  Ireland  is  ([uite 
clear  on  the  (juestion  of  Home  Rule  and 
is  not  to  be  turned  against  it  by  threat  of 
penalty  or  exj^ectation  of  reward. 

We  have  not  had  much  of  a  season  for 
the  publication  of  lij;hter  literature  dur- 
inj;  this  year  of  so  nuich  ])olitical  con- 
vulsion in  Great  Britain.  I  must  call  at- 
tention, however,  to  the  issue  of  one 
novel  bv  an  author  who  I  am  sure  is  well 
known  and  is  indeed  a  hijT^hly  esteemed 
favorite  amon^^  all  Irish  readers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  author 
is  Mr.  Percy  White  and  the  book  I  write 
of  is  called  "The  Broken  Phial"  and  is 
publi'^hed  b\'  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co., 
London.  Owin-^  to  the  increased  num- 
ber of  my  political  occupations  during; 
these  last  few  w  c-eks  I  have  not  been  able 
even  to  read  Mr.  Percy  White's  romance, 
but  I  feel  (|uite  well  cjualified  to  invite- 
attention  to  the  mere  fact  of  its  publica- 
tion as  a  literary  event  of  distinct  im 
j)ortance  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  it 
somethine;  like  critical  justice  in  my  next 
letter  to  Ttir  Independent.  Percy 
\\'hite  is  amonq;  the  most  promising  nov- 
elists of  these  davs  and  T  feel  no  doubt 
that  be  is  alreadv  makinfj  himself  well 
known  and  received  with  honors  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

London,   England. 


& 


From  Inner  Springs 

BY  CHARLES  E.  CRAVEN 

The  march  of  progress  in  this  school  behold: 
A  noble  edifice,  equipt  and  fully  manned, 
A  hundred  times  as  costly  as  that  planned 

To  educate  the  men  who  now  are  old. 

But  will  the  school  a  better  manhood  mold, 
And  will  the  rising  generation  stand 
.■X  hundred  times  as  strong  to  bless  the  land, 

A  better,  wiser  race  a  hundredfold? 

Nay,  they  are  richer  in  material  things, 

In  broader  fields  of  knowledge  lies  their  lot, 
But  if  they  stand  strong  as  their  fathers  stood 

'Tis  all  we  hope.    Worth  wells  from  inner  springs. 
And  still  'tis  true,  man's  lifo  consisteth  not 
In  what  he  may  possess  of  outward  good. 

<M.\TTITUCK,     N.     y. 


THE  CLUB  HOUSE  AT  ARDEN. 


Arden:   a   Modern   ''As    You   Like  It 

BY   J.  W.   GASKINE 

[The   author   of  the   following  article   is   a  veteran  communist,   and   has  spent   much   of   his 
life     in    various    kinds    of    social    colonies. — Editor.] 
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IT  is  some  nineteen  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia and  a  short  mile  from  Har- 
vey station,  on  the  B.  &  O.  Kail- 
road  to  Wilmington,  Del.  it  is  in  an 
old-time  region  of  small  farnih.  1  he 
soil  is  of  good  fertility  and  the  turnpike, 
making  a  slight  ascent  from  the  station, 
passes  between  fields  of  corn,  splendid  in 
the  massed  beauty  of  their  greenness, 
mobile  in  the  breeze  and  rich  in  promise 
of  the  fall's  husking. 

Between  these  corn  fields  the  turnpike, 
still  slightly  ascending,  goes  on  by  sev 
era]  small  farmhouses,  with  flower  gar- 
dens at  their  front.  Here  a  wood's 
growth  commences,  some  tall  locusts  of 
superb  foliage  line  one  side,  and  on  the 
other,  shortly  beyond,  appears  a  rude, 
rustic  arch  surmounting  a  narrow   fof>t- 


the  top  of  the  arch  is  inscribed  the  invi- 
tation : 

"You   Are   Welcome   Hither" — - 
and   on    the   inner   side,    where   the   eye 
would  rest  coming  out — 

■'If     We    Do    Meet    Again     We     Shall    Both 
Smile." 

Thus  you  find  yourself  in  Arden  and 
recognize'  that  there  is  a  strangeness  in 
it,  or  something  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary settlement. 

It  is  not  a  great  domain — but  some 
70  acres,  of  which  a  considerable  part  is 
a  border  of  wood  on  either  side  of  an 
open  suitable  for  dwellings  and  gardens. 

The  open,  flat  or  slightly  rolling,  is  of 
no  more  than  ordinary  aspect,  but  the 
main  woofl,  on  one  side,  holds  the  look 
with  its  denseness  and  the  great  beauty 


way  of  crushed  stmic  which  enters  some      of  its  glistening  leafage. 


bushes  at  an  angle,  and  I'Kjking  along 
which  glimpses  are  harl  of  its  leading  to 
v>me  sort  of  village  settlement. 

A   large  oak  and   somr   sturdy  chest 
nuts    uprising    from   the   bushes    stretch 
their  limV>s  toward  the  entrance,  and  at 


A  jniblic  highway  passes  along  the 
wood,  and  from  this  highway  i)aths 
enter  it- -faint  trodden  paths  little  more 
than  a  guide  to  the  feet,  which,  like 
stealthy  Indian  trails,  traverse  the  wood 
and  wind  about   thickets  and  gray  rocks 
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iiukh  as  tli»ch  a  biuok  liiildcii  iIrmi-  aihl 
making  its  way  tu  llic  Delaware,  quid 
but  ptrrsi^teiit,  ami  tuanuiig  little  eilclie> 
ul  triiimpii  abniu  the  ruck^  that  wouUi 
^ti)\>  it.  All  i.">  still  within  it,  a^  il  no 
one  ever  stayed  there,  hut  the  wanderer 
ak)ng  the  trails  will  cunie  iuddenly  from 
a  loneliness  to  a  bungalow  or  a  cabin, 
and  of  a  further  lonehness  in  being  not 
only  out  ot  ^ight  irmn  the  o|)en,  but 
from  each  other. 

These  hidden  and  lonely  habitations 
are  the  homes,  it  is  said,  of  the  hrst 
renters  under  the  Single  Tax,  who,  hav- 
ing a  choice,  sought  the  retirement  of 
the  wood,  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  lay 
which  Amiens  sang  in  the  Arden  wood- 
land of  "As  You  i-ike  It":  readers  of 
the  play,  no  doubt,  and  caught  by  that 
call : 

■■\\'hi»  loves  to  lie  uiili  me 
Under  the  greenwood  tree 
Conu-   hither,   t-oine   hither,   come   hither"— 

Antl  there  was  the  further  lay  yet 
more  to  the  simple  life,  warbled  by  the 
cynical  Jacques  : 

"Who  doth  ambition   shun 

And  loves  to  live  in  the  sun 

Seeking  the   food  he  eats 

And  pleased  with   what  he  gets — 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither — 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 

But  winter  and  rough  weather." 

Inviting  to  the  garden  and  feasts  of 
turnips  and  greens.  \'et  tho  the  open 
land  is  favorable  to  the  spade,  and  tho 
Bolton  Hall  has  spoken  eloquently  to  the 
settlement  in  urgency  of  "intensive  cul- 
ture" and  the  independence  of  the 
simple  life,  and  tho  the  Single  Tax  de- 
clares a  belief  that  men  will  swarm  to 
the  farm  and  the  hoe  when  the  personal 
landlord  is  no  more,  and  good  people 
secure  of  potatoes  and  cabbage  under  a 
rental  tax  only,  voted  by  themselves  for 
needed  public  work,  the  disposition  at 
Arden  seems  not  to  arduous  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  of  the  plots  planted 
Rower  beds  make  the  best  showing  and 
vegetables  the  poorest,  with  tall  weeds 
calling  more  for  the  scythe  than  the  hoe. 
But  if  the  gardens  are  neglected,  amuse- 
ments are  not,  mixed  spirits  combining 
in  this  settlement  named  after  that  for- 
est in  which  beauteous  Rosalind  made  a 
merry  adventure  of  love.  From  sugges- 
tion, or  perhaps   by  a   clever  stroke  of 


leadership,  the  theatrical  ciUt  is  jnished, 
ami  every  few  days  "  I  he  Merchant  lil 
\  enice,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "The 
.Midsiumner  Night's  Dream,"  have  a 
Iree  public  performance  in  an  outdoor 
^etting  fidl  of  charm. 

I'nder  the  very  boughs  of  the  wood 
a  circular  space  has  been  latticed  in, 
with  seats  about  for  spectators.  Jn  the 
center  of  the  backgroimd  there  rises 
from  a  leafy  border  a  gray  rock  just 
high  enough  and  Hat  enough  for  a 
forum.  On  that  rock  I'ortia  can  pace, 
stire  of  the  clapi)ing  of  a  group  of  black- 
haired  Jewesses  Heel  from  haters  of  their 
faith  in  Russia ;  Rosalind  can  skij)  ui)on 
it  with  a  bound  from  the  hiding  of  the 
wood;  and  the  happy  children  of  this 
modern  Arden  troop  about  it  delighted 
in  "Midsmnmer  Night's  Dream,"  under 
red  lantern  light  hung  fi"om  the  tree  tops 
and  wondering  at  the  sparkings  of  the 
fireflies  in  the  dark  of  that  forest  from 
which  there  come  so  many  fairy  things. 

The  theater  gives  joy,  but  a  sterner 
spirit  asks  more;  it  asks  equality  and 
justice.  This  was  the  spirit  of  Henry 
George,  this  conceived  the  Single  Tax, 
this  established  Arden.  It  might  be 
called  the  socialistic  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
discontent  among  the  workers,  that 
spirit  which  demands  that  Society,  that 
the  great  Whole,  that  Government,  shall 
relieve  individuals  from  cruel  care- 
taking  struggle  for  subsistence,  doing 
for  men  what  formerly  it  was  supposed 
a  God  alone  might  and  would  do  in  an- 
other life.  Arden,  welcoming  those  of 
this  spirit  and  soothing  them  with  its 
entertainments,  gives  to  their  voices  and 
likings  a  free  rein,  and  all  kinds  of 
cranks  find  opportunity  for  the  simple 
(or  the  simpleton)  Hfe — the  free  attire 
in  shirt  sleeves,  or  shirts  without  sleeves, 
overalls  anywhere  and  at  all  times, 
dishabille  for  the  females,  with  short 
skirts  or  the  "new  bloomers,"  which  are 
baggy  trousers  to  the  knees,  and  then 
legs  clad  in  tan  stockings,  or  on  occa- 
sions the  flesh  only. 

Notable  wanderer,  drawn  by  this  mod- 
ern "As  You  Like  Tt,"  the  "millionaire 
tramp"  released  from  a  Philadelphia  jail 
on  bond,  flees  to  Arden  for  a  respite, 
and  with  a  hoe  chops  down  weeds  for 
two  days  in  an  easy  travesty  of  earning 
a  living  by  hard  work.     Could  anything 
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be  more  like  Shakespeare's  Arden,  with 
Jacques  singing: 

"If  it  do  come  to  pass 
That  any   man  turn   ass 
Leaving  his  weahh  and  ease 
A  stubborn  will  to  please — 
Ducdame,    ducdame,    ducdame 
Here  shall  he  see 
Gross  tools  as  he 
And  if  he  will  come  to  me." 
Atiiieris— "What   is   that   ducdame?" 
Jacques — "It  is   a   Greek  invocation  to  call 
fools  to  a  circle.      Ill  go  sleep  if  I  can;  if  1 
cannot   I    will    rail    against    the   first   born   of 
Egypt." 

Anarchism,  too,  finds  a  shelter.  Eroni 
a  public  road  at  a  point  where  the  wood 
touches  it  in  a  wettish  swale  there  comes 
to  view  a  faint  path  leading  under 
bushes  as  low  and  dense  as  would  screen 
the  lair  of  some  Hottentot.  Two  rough 
houghs,  torn  from  some  dead  tree  seem- 
ingly, arch  over  and  mark  this  opening, 
and  within  there  he  lives — not  the  Hot- 
tentot, but  the  Anarchist.  The  house  is 
but  a  rod  in  that  thicket — a  rough  board 
cabin  within  which  no  despot  rules  that 
order  'shall  prevail,  the  a  bright  wotnan 
makes  it  hospitable.  Clustering  trees 
hang  dow^n  scraping  limbs  on  that  roof 
and  unrler  it  the  Anarchist  spends  most 
of  his  time  and  drinks  beer;  or  he  sits 
outside  on  a  porch  and  drinks  it,  while 
he  cobbles.  Not  at  all  a  ruffian  in  look, 
but  of  a  genial  bearing,  bald-headed 
with  marked  Socratic  features  and  brow, 
and  a  Socratic  dialectic  which  pitilessly 
dissects  socialistic  chimeras. 

The  trail  goes  on ;  follow  it  by  a  flat- 
tish  beach,  where  the  wife  of  the  An- 
archist does  her  washing.  Keep  on  thru 
the  wood  and  by  the  habitations  hidden 
on  the  brook's  edge,  with  porches  where 
the  dwellers  sit  out  to  feel  the  sim  gleams 
struggling  thru  the  tree  tops,  to  dine  and 
smoke  and  chat  and  watch  the  ripples 
pass. 

Further  along  the  trail  enters  the 
brook,  and  stepping  stones  flimg  in  invite 
the  crr>ssing  to  a  rocky  field  which  has  a 
shut  away  and  lonely  look.  A  writer 
famous  as  advocate  of  fasting  anrl 
health  restored  by  nature  cure,  is  some- 
times seen  there,  ffe  sits  on  the  grotmd. 
f^en  in  hand  his  bark  tf>  a  rock.  The 
Umeliness,  the  damp  of  the  grotmd.  the 
hardness  of  the  rork  he  leans  against. 
the  stm  pouring  nn  his  h'ltless  head, 
thc.sf  riujenessfs  oi  nature  as  a  curcr  ap- 


pear to  him  as  jjcuefactions.  refreshing, 
and  giving  inspiration  to  his  unresting 
pen. 

Jacques — 
"A  fool,  a  fool !     I  met  i'  the  forest, 
A  motley  fool ;  a  miserable  world ! 
As   I  do  live  by  food  I  met  a  fool 
Who  laid   him   down   and    basked    him    in   the 
sun." 

Turn  from  the  brook  and  take  a  path 
crossing  the  wood.  The  broken  sun- 
beams fall  on  a  brownish  soil  covered 
with  a  low  growth  of  underbrush, 
among  which  show  the  tops  of  rounded 
rocks.  Often  after  nightfall  a  camp  fire 
will  be  set  to  some  rock  in  a  convenient 
hollow,  and  a  huddle  of  adults  and  chil- 
dren will  chister  round  the  blaze  which 
lights  the  pleasure  on  their  faces  as  old- 
time  stories  of  Indians  and  the  wilder- 
ness are  told. 

Keep  on  thru  the  wood  and  soon  the 
path  passes  into  a  thicket  of  bushes 
which  is  the  wood's  border.  Tents  ap- 
pear in  the  bushes  and  here  the  author 
of  "The  Jungle"  (now  an  Ardenite)  has 
pitched  his  camp.     The  five  tents  which 
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•>liclUT  his  housfhold  staiul  in  lini',  witli 
only  a  tt'W  led  iKtweeii,  and  i)ct*riii}4  in 
the  open  Haps  they  look  cumfortahly  fur 
nished.  Externaily  the  stained  gray 
canvas,  drabbly  Ironi  the  fre(inent  rains, 
and  bedding;  outside  llunj^  cruokedly  on 
saj;ginj4  Hues,  givi-  tlie  look  of  an  en 
canipnieiit  of  pioneers  or  a  caravan  of 
Mormons  perhaps,  stopped  for  a  rest  on 
the  way  to  Utah.  But  from  tlie  tent  at 
farthest  end  may  emerge  a  female  t(j 
dispel    such    illusion     the    new    woman. 


will  he  called  for  from  the  moiuher ;  that 
he  or  she  will  he  cxpicted  t(j  he  merry, 
to  dance,  to  take  p.nt  m  all  the  games 
and  goings  on,  and  to  urge  others  to 
join  and  make  merry  too. 

In  reality  the  chili  is  a  parasitic  cul- 
ture which  has  lodged  itself  upon  the 
cor])orate  hut  s(jmewhat  inert  Single 
Tax  foundation  of  the  settlement;  and 
like  most  parasites,  it  is  well  nourished. 
In  return  it  does  an  important  work. 
The    cluh    entertaitu'ngs    have    luade    the 


IN    THE   WOOD. 


surely — young,  of  a  good  hight  and 
shape,  with  nice  brown  hair  uncovered, 
clad  in  the  "new  bloomer,"  but  smiling 
to  your  glance  and  salute  as  might  have 
Rosalind  herself  when  she  queried: 
"Tho  I  am  caparisoned  like  a  man,  dost 
think  I  have  a  doublet  and  hose  in  my 
disposition?" 

Across  from  the  tents  of  "The  Jungle'' 
a  smooth  stretch  of  sward  for  games  ex- 
tends to  a  chief  village  road,  on  which 
face  the  inn  and  the  Arden  clubhouse. 

The  Arden  Club  is  the  instrument  that 
plans  and  executes  all  that  goes  on  in 
the  way  of  entertainments.  A  card  ex- 
plaining the  requirements  for  member- 
ship is  hung  conspicuously  m  a  doorway 
which  is  generally  open.  The  entrance 
fee  is  $3  annually,  but  the  card  further 
explains  that  this  money  is  not  all  that 


name  of  Arden  widely  known,  they 
bring  out  a  host  of  visitors,  all  of  whom 
leave  some  money  and  some  of  whom 
rent  lots.  It  is  a  scheme  which  succeeds 
and  gives  a  summer  of  peculiar  happy 
life  to  a  number  of  men  and  women 
largely  of  a  class  who  could  not  else- 
where find  such  joy  of  life  within  their 
means. 

Similar  entertainments,  diversified 
with  lectures  and  debates  upon  the  social 
problems  of  the  day,  follow  each  other 
every  evening  the  summer  thru,  and 
show  how  efficiently  the  club  does  its 
work. 

As  an  example  of  the  Single  Tax  in 
operation,  successfully  developing  a  con- 
siderable domain  and  providing  workers 
t)pportunity  to  establish  homes  upon 
land.   Arden   is   disappointing.     An   ex- 
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member  states  that  the  property  was 
bought  fifteen  years  ago  by  a  Mr.  Frank 
Stephens  and  a  Air.  V\  ill  Price  (sup- 
posably  ardent  Henry  Georgeites),  who 
"had  the  title  made  out  to  themselves  as 
trustees,  for  those  who  should  rent  the 
land  from  them,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Single  Tax.  There  was  a  large  mort- 
gage on  the  property,  which  was  later 
bought  up  by  Joseph  Pels,  and  the  inter- 
est on  this  mortgage  consumes  most  of 
the  income  of  the  colony.  The  lessees, 
at  the  annual  meeting,  assess  themselves 
or  appoint  assessors,  and  accept  or  reject 
their  ruling,  and  thus  the  whole  matter 
of  colony  regulation  and  taxation  is  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  lease  the  lots, 
except  that -the  deed  of  trust  provides 
that  the  tax  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  Single  1  ax  system." 

Fifteen  years  is  a  considerable  time, 
but  it  appears  that  the  mortgage  still  re- 
mains a  monster  absorbent  of  receipts 
from  rentals,  that  the  great  production 
predicted,  when  land  only  and  not  the 
effects  produced  is  taxed,  has  not  fol- 
lowed, and  that  the  trustees  and  the 
leaseholders  have  failed  to  place  them- 
selves in  a  position  of  independence  as  a 
land-holding  company,  and  are  at  the 
mercy  of  a  kindly  millionaire  maker  of 
soap. 

A  recent  publication  from  the  associa- 
tion— Arden  Leaves — prints  the  "As- 
sessment of  .\rden  land  rentals  for  the 
year  beginning  March  25,  191 1."  This 
ofiFicial  statement  describes  that  Arden 
has  leased  125  lots,  at  an  average  rate 
of  about  50  cents  a  thousand  feet,  or 
something  like  $22  an  acre.  The  lot 
areas  vary  greatly,  from  7,000  to  ycocxj 
square  feet,  'The  last  town  meeting 
passed  the  following  resolution :  "  That 
this  meeting  reaffirms  the  principle  of 
communal  rights  on  which  this  colony 
was  founrjed,  and  the  assessment  should, 
in  the  language  of  the  leases,  equal  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  full  rental  value 
(>i  the  land  exclusive  of  improvements." 

Much  satisfaction  is  exprest  at  the 
large  area  of  land  held  for  common  : 

"Where  can  you  finrl  a  community  with  so 
large  a  proportion  of  its  are-a  given  for  public 
u»e?  Sixty-nmf  of  ArHen's  one  hiinflrcfl  and 
seventy  acres  are  piiMic  "  "fn  the  financial 
statement  you  will  lirifl  that  not  a  penny  goes 
for  salaries  and  very  httle  for  administrative 
expenses." 


To  a  sub-renter  during  the  past  sum- 
mer the  administration  did  not  appear 
deserving  even  of  tliat  little.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  work  seemed 
as  inefticient  as  the  club  administration 
for  entertainment  was  efficient.  The 
only  work  shown  was  the  putting  a  layer 
of  crushed  stone  on  some  paths  and  a 
few  culverts  at  wet  spots.  The  men 
hired  for  this  work  could  be  seen  lan- 
guidly pushing  the  roller  or  sometimes 
leaning  idle  on  their  shovels  for  half  an 
hour  of  gossip,  nursing  the  easy  job. 
And  no  correction  of  this  made  by  any 
official,  tho  it  must  have  made  the  little 
work  done  cost  high,  and  suggests  why, 
after  fifteen  years  of  organization, 
Arden  is  still  a  dependent  mortgagee. 

The  rent  of  lots  at  an  average  above 
$20  an  acre  is  too  high  for  workers  of 
the  soil,  and  partly  explains  the  little  and 
imperfect  cultivation.  The  leaseholders 
were  in  majority  workers  from  the  city 
who  wanted  a  bit  of  land  for  a  summer 
outing  in  tent,  a  lesser  number  of  artists 
and  actors  attracted  by  the  picturesque 
features,  and  a  fewer  number  of  con- 
siderable wealth,  liking  the  freedom,  and 
who  were  putting  up  some  expensive 
dwellings,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
poorer  and  more  radical  renters. 

.\ltho  the  settlement  has  been  estab- 
lished so  long,  there  is  no  public  water 
supply,  tho  water  is  abundant  close  be- 
low the  surface,  and  there  is  also  a  fall 
from  the  head  of  the  brook.  The  vil- 
lagers go  with  pails  to  some  three  or 
four  pumps,  in  some  instances  near  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house.  Early 
in  the  morning  complaisant  husbands  or 
lovers  are  seen  passing,  with  a  pail  in 
cither  hand,  like  Chinese  coolies,  hurry- 
ing to  get  home  the  water  for  the  colTce 
kettle.  Women  and  even  children  are 
thus  seen  as  water  bringers.  'Ihe  pumj) 
mostly  favorerl  is  on  a  conspicuous  cor- 
ner, with  a  tub  for  drivers  to  water  their 
teams.  Toward  the  end  of  summer  this 
pumj)  got  out  of  order  and  a  placard 
was  tacked  on  it  explaining  that  it  was 
not  "the  town  i)ump,  as  erroneously  sup- 
f)Osed,"  but  private  property,  and  that 
users  were  exjjerted  to  pay  for  its  rcf)air. 
and  they  were  asked  to  sign  below, 
which  some  d07.cn  did. 

The  j)timp  was  f)Ut  of  service  nearly  a 
week,   nnd   the   cost   of   repair   set   down 
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as  at  abuut  75  cents  to  each  signer.     Liiii 

tu>  one  paid.      1  lien  anotlier  placard  was 

tacked  up  : 

"Help,  AssistaiKi*.  Siuciji,  Aid! 

Tlif    pluiui'f  r    imist    Ik-   paid  : 

Cfinent  costs  iiiuiu'y 

So   come   along   honey 

With  the  iiromise  that  you  made, " 

and  tliis  placard  remained  in  full  view  of 
tlu-  thrcing  of  visitors  un  the  birthday  of 
lleinv  George. 

Such  administration  is  obviously  Un) 
threat  a  blot  on  Arden  not  to  be  remedied 
shortly  by  the  mcjdern  intelligence  de- 
manding waterworks,  baths  in  ihe 
houses  and  sanitary  drains.  When  it 
gets  these  improvements  Arden  may 
call  a  larger  brotherhood  to  live  "As 
Vou  Like  It"  inuler  the  greenwood 
tree,  as  the  old  duke  lived :  "They  say 


lit-  is  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  and  many 
merry  men  with  him,  and  there  they  live 
blsc  old  Robin  Hood  and  lleet  the  hours 
careless  as  they  di<l  in  the  ( iolden 
World." 

A  renaissance,  to  be  possibly  a  Single 
Tax  mythology  in  coming  centuries  and 
sung : 

"Kair  golden  age  when  men  ate  only  food 
Of  luscious   fruit  they  leathered  in  the  Wood, 
Or  stirred   the  soil   in  simple   way  to  plant 
Toiutoes,  carrots,  lieets,  as  busy  as  the  ant: 
\\  hen  hut  a  Single  Tax   allowed  no  wealth 
To  sever  brotherhood  and  ruin  health ; 
When  pride  of  dress  and  hats  to  blind 
Were  not   the  tyrants  of  the  woman  mind — 
lUit  to  buy  real  goods  with  honest  toil. 
Too  wise  to  listen  to  the  dealers  guile; 
When  there  were  only  honest  folks  who  knew 
No  hai)i)iness  but  what  from  dances  and  Club 
lectures  grew. 
An  DEN,    Del. 


A  Song  of  Today 

BY   E.    P.   POWELL 


NOT  so  long  ago  we  pushed  our 
feet  toward  the  blazing  pine 
knots  of  a  New  Year's  eve ;  and 
you  and  I  had  a  kindly  talk,  that  is  we 
of  The  Independent  family.  We  are 
not  quite  Hke  other  magazine  groups,  but 
are  something  more  of  a  family,  and  we 
can  tell  our  experiences  together  like  an 
old  fashioned  Methodist  Love  Feast. 
That  is  the  way  it  was  with  us  while  the 
'^  .'Id  Year  went  out  and  the  New  Year 
came  in.  It  is  worth  the  while  to  love 
and  be  loved,  and  not  to  live  and  work 
alone. 

Yoii  remember  that  while  we  chatted 
softly  and  sw^apped  experiences,  the 
Young  Year  came  in  upon  us  ;  a  fine  fel- 
low, modest  with  h'S  promises,  but  with 
a    resolute    look    that    pledged    twelve 


nu.nths  ahead  of  honest  performance  of 
duty.  You  remember  also  that  when  we 
asked  of  what  is  ahead,  he  only  said, 
"Plow  deep  and  much-  reap."  Not 
one  word  could  we  get  from  him  con- 
cerning political  events,  only  this,  "Re- 
member to  elect  God  ;"  and  of  social  mat- 
ters he  had  only,  "Fall  in  with  evolu- 
tion." And  you  remember  perhaps  that 
when  you  inquired  about  crops  and  so 
forth,  he  said.  "A  farmer  does  not  need 
that  anyone  shall  tell  him  about  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  April  and  May  and 
June.  It  is  all  charted  out  ahead  for  him 
—  the  early  and  the  latter  rain,  the  days 
for  sowing  and  the  days  for  reaping; 
only  he  must  learn  how  to  plow  deeper, 
and  to  be  on  hand  in  time." 

\\^hen    questioned    farther    alxnit    the 
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future,  the  Young  Year  said,  "It  is  the 
past  that  you  can  know  and  need  to 
know,  study  that  as  your  text  book.  Tlie 
more  you  know  ot  the  future  in  any 
other  way  the  worse  it  is  for  you."  The 
pine  knots  snapped  their  hngers  and 
cracked  their  knuckles,  as  if  to  say,  Yes, 
indeed !  there  you  have  it.  We  have 
three  hundred  years  in  our  bones,  and  it 
is  worth  the  while  to  know  even  the  his- 
tory of  a  tree.  Everything  and  every- 
body has  a  life  to  study,  only  they  are 
off  trying  to  find  out  what  is  not  yet, 
and  not  remembering  the  is. 

But,  after  all,  did  we  not  see  some- 
what into  the  future  that  night?  One 
who  studies  his  years  that  have  been 
lived,  gets  a  good  deal  of  what  is  com- 
ing hereafter.  It  is  the  twos  and  twos 
of  the  past  that  make  the  fours  of  the 
days  to  come.  To  look  back  carefully 
and  studiously  is  to  look  forward  suc- 
cessfully, till  finally  we  grow  a  prophetic 
sense;  and  this  is  increasing  with  each 
generation.  A  careful  student  is  able  to 
forecast  the  future  without  either  goose 
bones  or  corn  shucks. 

This  is  about  all  the  difference  between 
folk :  some  forget  or  neglect  experience, 
and  study  the  changes  of  the  moon. 
Every  village  has  its  prophets  who  are 
wise  without  knowledge,  the  guessers ; 
and  it  has  also  those  who  study  the  fu- 
ture in  what  has  already  been  discov- 
ered. Curran  spoke  of  the  twenty-six 
letters  as  the  natural  enemies  of  folly. 
Ten  thousand  books  a  year.  Allow  but 
one  in  a  hundred  to  constitute  a  real  ad- 
dition to  our  knowledge,  still  we  are  get- 
ting steadily  an  increased  power  of  f(jre- 
sight.  You  find  this  in  our  religious  con- 
sciousness, which,  beginning  with  the 
Ten  Commandments,  long  ago  added  the 
lieatitudes  and  the  Golden  Rule;  and  will 
never  be  patient  until  these  are  worked 
into  our  cveryrlay  life.  Already  we  have 
become  certain  that  "All  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  t(>  those  who  love  G'td." 

There  really  is  a  growing  art  of  proph- 
ecy ;  a  psychf>logical  [K>wer  of  foresee- 
ing the  future,  and  this  is  working  its 
way  into  our  lives.  T  heard  two  men  dis- 
puting, r^nc  called  the  rather  imiiious 
and  an  atheist.  But  the  f)ther  answered, 
"Von  dej;'nd  on  prayers;  f  on  obcdi- 
enre.  f  trust  thf  eternal  laws  written  on 
thr  beautiful  days  and  weeks;  you  trust 


your  ability  to  persuade  Deity  to  do  your 
will,  it  is  this  splendid  certainty  in  law 
lliat  lets  lue  put  my  todl  down  cheer- 
fully just  ahead  in  the  unknown  future, 
ihe  voluminous  past  it  is  that  gives  us 
our  language,  our  moral  intuition,  and 
tiur  evolution  altogether." 

Yet  it  is  this  growing  power  to  look 
into  the  future  that  makes  also  the  worry 
and  the  fret  of  life — just  this  growing 
pcnver  to  forsee  consequences.  It  is  a 
sort  of  Anglo-Saxon  power  at  its  maxi- 
mum, and  it  has  already  led  to  insurance 
policies  and  old  age  pensions  and  to  sav- 
ings banks,  and  these  are  largely  taking 
the  place  of  prayers  and  psalms.  The 
African  knows  and  cares  for  none  of 
these  things.  He  sings  as  a  bird  sings 
over  this  year's  nest;  it  costs  little  and 
the  waste  will  be  trivial. 

Where  will  civilization  take  us  after 
awhile?  We  have  our  long  distance 
phones,  and  our  long  period  weather 
forecasts ;  and  these  are  growing  longer 
while  calling  in  the  planets  as  well  as  the 
sun  to  tell  us  what  our  next  week's  will 
be.  Another  thousand  years  will  pretty 
surely  enable  us,  not  to  guess,  but  to 
read  from  sunrise  to  sunset  all  the  com- 
ing contents  of  an  unborn  day — things 
that  will  make  us  happy  and  things  that 
vill  make  us  miserable.  But  will  we  be 
able  to  stop  at  that?  Will  we  not  be 
fcjrccasting  or  forereading  a  full  week 
ahead,  and  then  a  full  month  ;  and  not  be 
able  to  help  ourselves? 

But  that  unborn  babes  should  feel  this 
premonition  of  evolution  before  birth, 
that  is  the  wonder  of  it.  Yet  it  looks 
now  as  if  those  who  are  to  be  born 
hereafter  will  be  doing  just  what  babes 
always  have  Ijecn  doing  in  the  womb,  in- 
heriting as  knowleflge  a  good  deal  that 
their  parents  had  to  learn  after  birth,  and 
to  learn  with  great  difficulty.  It  is  not  at 
all  impossible  that  they  will  be  born  by 
and  by  able  tcj  read  and  juggle  with  let- 
ters, as  well  as  to  do  a  good  many  other 
things,  by  instinct.  I  mean  that  they  wi'l 
not  have  to  learn  their  a  b  c's,  as  we  h;ifl, 
at  the  knees  of  nurses,  and  with  some 
propulsions  r,f  a  physical  sort,  but  that 
before  birth  they  will  inherit  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  alphabet  and  how  to  use  it. 
lfr)W  much  farther  they  will  go  who  can 
tell?  ft  is  true  of  our  whole  ()opulation 
that  it   is  br»rn  a   little  riper  than   it    was 
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at  bjrtli  titty  years  ago;  ab  it  we  should 
push  the  hrst  tive  years  ot  hie  back  into 
the  wonih.  This  has  been  Nature'.-, 
uittliod  hert'totore,  and  >he  will  |)r<il)al)ly 
til)  the  same   thing  again. 

I'erhaps  something  is  ilue  to  our 
newer  methods  in  education,  which  re- 
move a  good  many  of  the  old  fashioned 
hindrances  to  going  ahead.  At  any  rale, 
there  are  accumulating  records  of  good 
reatlers  at  two  years  of  age.  Young 
Sidis,  at  Harvard,  is  a  better  metaphysi- 
cian at  fourteen  than  Swedenborg  was 
at  forty,  altho  Swedenborg  was  abnor- 
mally precocious.  An  adult  Bushman 
cannot  count  more  than  four,  but  an 
Anglo-Saxon  boy  of  ten  can  count  as 
many  thousand  as  you  require.  He  ex- 
pects to  become  a  millionaire,  and  no  sort 
of  hgures  and  figuring  can  stagger  him. 
A  good  deal  of  this  work  is  prenatal,  and 
more  will  be.  At  this  rate  the  future 
boy,  of  the  coming  cosmopolitan  race, 
will  be  a  college  freshman  at  six  or  eight 
years  of  age,  and  he  will  graduate  at 
ten  or  twelve.  I  am  not  so  sure  however 
of  this  if  our  school  children  are  to  be 
kept  on  the  irrational  effort  to  learn  how 
to  spell  the  whole  English  language  ac- 
cording to  the  dictionaries.  This  is  a 
good  fifteen  years'  job  even  for  preco- 
city. 

\\'hat  could  one  do  anyw^ay  with  a 
fully  unrolled  future?  The  great  trouble 
with  the  religions  of  the  world  has  been 
that  they  have  turned  away  too  sharply 
from  the  eternity  behind,  and  have  made 
too  much  of  eternity  ahead.  Do  not  try 
to  look  too  far;  and  for  the  life  of  me  i 
cannot  see  why  a  man  who  owns  up  his 
ignorance  is  so  much  worse  than  a  be- 
liever. It  is  with  to-day  that  right  reli- 
gion has  to  deal ;  it  is  the  duty  within 
reach  of  the  hands  that  belongs  to  us, 
and  it  is  with  no  other  duties  that  we 
have  a  right  to  spend  our  time  lament- 
ing. It  is  a  wise  necessity  that  is  steadily 
turning  us  away  from  the  fathomless 
eternity  of  future  hopes  and  years.  I 
think  we  cannot  too  often  nestle  at  Naza- 
reth with  Him  who  told  us  that  the  whole 
volume  of  human  obligation,  was  to  drop 
out  the  contentions  of  the  Councils,  and 
do  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do 
to  us.  I  suspect  that  empty  churches 
frequently  mean  Give  us  less  of  this  aw- 
ful unknown  ahead  ;  and  give  us  more  of 
the  g'ospel  of  simshine  and  to-day. 


It  must  not  alarm  us  that  there  does 
not  seem  to  hi-  ipnte  as  much  piety  in  a 
hynni  book  as  there  once  was,  and  more 
m  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time;  just  working  with  liod  as  little 
children.  In  this  day  of  electricity  and 
machinery,  there  is  a  poor  chance  for 
monks  and  anchorets,  and  for  the  exalta- 
tion of  shililessness  into  saintship. 
Cursing  a  barren  fig  tree  was  a  startling 
affair,  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  older  creed,  IjuI  Jesus  taught  a  mag- 
nificent truth  that  there  is  no  place  in 
this  world  for  the  workless. 

You  and  1  have  nothing  to  do  with 
death  till  we  get  to  the  dying,  and  we 
must  look  out  that  we  do  not  begin  dy- 
ing early  in  life,  and  so  never  be  really 
and  fully  alive.  In  the  old  times,  when 
1  said  the  Lord's  Prayer,  I  felt  some- 
way out  of  key  with  the  words  'Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread" — just  this  day, 
and  not  a  word  about  next  month  or  next 
year.  My  religion  was  telling  me  to  look 
a  good  deal  farther  ahead.  "Daily 
bread"  is  hardly  worth  asking  for,  but 
now  1  better  understand  what  the  Master 
thought,  and  what  he  wanted  to  teach  us. 
We  are  to  avoid  that  dying  that  goes  on 
every  day,  the  rasp  and  file  of  vice  eat- 
ing into  our  wholesomeness,  and  leaving 
us  to  go  on  one-half  alive  or  one-quarter 
alive. 

I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with 
Hale's  maxim  to  "Look  upward  and  not 
downward,  outward  and  not  inward;" 
but  as  for  "forward  and  not  backward" 
I  think  Mr.  Hale  was  too  good  an  his- 
torian to  mean  that  for  a  general  maxim. 
Lot's  wife  (I  mean  respectfully  Mrs. 
Lot)  was  right  as  she  wandered  over  the 
hills  of  Sodom,  to  think  about  the  home 
she  had  left  behind  her.  Would  the  bis- 
cuit burn  while  she  was  gone ;  or  would 
the  fire  go  out  altogether  in  the  kitchen 
stove?  The  good  mother  was  probably 
the  salt  of  the  earth  before  they  trans- 
formed her  into  salt  altogether.  I  know 
some  such  women  nowadays.  It  would 
be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to 
come  home  some  day  and  find  them  pil- 
lars of  salt. 

The  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  a  beautiful  thought  to  have 
us  hemmed  in  from  the  things  ahead — 
that  is  for  the  most  part.  One  day  at  a 
time  is  about  all  that  we  can  handle  yet. 
and  T  wish  that  our  schools  would  teach 
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the  voung  folk  less  far  reaching  ambi- 
tion. There  are  thousands  of  their  presi- 
dents and  senators  and  governors  just 
graduating,  but  fortunately  most  of  them 
will  get  into  better  business. 

Look  at  it  as  we  will,  we  get  into  the 
future  fast  enough,  and  here  already  we 
are  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  that  so 
short  a  time  ago  we  greeted  as  new.  We 
have  gone  half  way  around  the  sun  ;  have 
rolled  over  one  hundred  and  eighty 
times ;  have  traveled  about  among  the 
stars ;  have  slept  and  waked,  and  been 
fed  and  flattered  by  Nature  as  her  chief- 
est  child.  Some  say  half  the  year  has 
gone;  that  is  not  the  way  to  look  at  it; 
rather  half  the  year  has  come.  It  is  real- 
ized, it  is  a  part  of  what  is  and  eternally 
will  be,  and  we  all  have  our  share  in  it. 
It  is  property.  We  are  much  closer 
other  to-morrows,  everyone  full  of  throb- 
bing events,  but  Nature  will  not  trust  us 
with  one  of  them. 

One  little  spot,  however,  cannot  tell 
the  whole  story.  I  ate  my  strawberries 
in  Florida  in  February,  and  my  blackber- 
ries in  April,  but  my  Haverlands  and 
William  Belts  waited  again  for  me  in  the 
New  York  June:  and  in  July  my  north- 
ern blackberries  are  still  imripe.  The 
fact  is  we  have  hardly  begun  to  appre- 
hend what  to-day  means.  When  I  first 
went  to  Florida  it  was  from  the  snow 
banks  of  a  New  York  December,  and 
that  fir=t  Christmas  under  the  orange 
trees,  with  all  the  roses  I  could  desire 
and  the  violets  in  bloom,  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  tell  the  yesterdays  from 
the  to-morrows.  What  really  can  one 
ask  for  except  common  sense  to  know 
how  to  use  the  beautiful  days  that  this 
de^r  old  world  gives  us  so  freely. 

Nature  has  a  way  of  loitering  on  some 
days,  when  she  comes  upon  the  roses 
and  the  sweet  briar';,  with  the  crickets 
'.inging  all  night  and  the  mockingbirds 
all  day.  She  just  sits  still,  or  seems  to 
do  so,  and  lets  things  ripen.  The  corn 
grows  «ix  inrhfs  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  honevsiukles  wfx-.  the  moths  at 
midnight.  You  crmnot  keej)  up  with  a 
hm-;  and  you  rrmsole  yourself  with  the 
thought  th'it  Nature  is  getting  tired  cre- 
ating, and  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of 
it— except  the  "pusley."  which  always 
waits  until  evf-rything  «l>e  is  through  and 
then  bf'.Hn^  its  growth.  I  always  do  niy 
work  with  memoranda,  and  it  is  curious 


to  see  how  very  little  ways  ahead  you 
can  lay  out  your  plans  for  the  hoc  and 
the  cultivator.  Your  memoranda  will 
have  to  be  recast  every  night. 

I  like  it  well  just  now  that  the  days 
have  widened  out  so  grandly,  so  that  at 
four  in  the  morning  you  and  I  can  begin 
the  day,  and  at  noon  hide  ourselves  for 
awhile  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  That 
is  a  wonderful  experience,  what  we  call 
the  siesta,  when  we  swing  in  our  ham- 
mocks, on  the  broad  verandas,  with  the 
.\tlantic  Ocean  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  other,  to  fan  us 
with  their  breezes.  \\"\\.\\  the  sun  at 
ninety  at  midday,  we  do  not  realize  it ; 
altho  we  wait  until  its  rays  are  level 
across  the  lake  before  we  take  up  our 
afternoon  tasks. 

When  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  a  sin- 
gle day  is  really  enough  to  live  at  a  time 
— that  is  if  you  get  the  whole  of  it.  Get 
up  at  break  of  day;  fill  your  lungs  full 
of  midsunmier  ozone ;  look  God  in  the 
face  :  know  that  the  sun  is  rising  for  you. 
Refuse  to  be  one  day  older  than  you 
were,  except  in  common  sense;  eat  fru- 
gally of  fruit  and  bread,  and  joyously 
join  with  Nature  in  making  a  day  of  it. 

First  I  walk  in  my  melon  garden,  en- 
joying the  beauty  of  the  vines,  selecting 
the  ripest  and  richest  for  myself  and  my 
friends,  and  then  T  listen  to  the  hum  of 
bees  in  the  blossoms,  and  am  careful  to 
lay  open  here  and  there  a  ripe  melon  for 
the  saucv  mockingbirds.     Rob  whites  call 
me  out  of  the  covers,   and   everything, 
cvervwhcrc,     is     crying.     Rejoice!     and 
again  we  say  rejoice !    Let  us  have  noth- 
ing but  golden  days,  one  at  a  time.    God 
is  here  quite  as  much  as  in  the  awesome 
by  and  by.     A  good  steel  hoc  and  some- 
thing to  do  constitutes  piety  as  much  as 
a  golden  harp,  and  not  a  beetle  In  fight 
ftr  a  fungus  to  disturb  your  equanimity. 
I   think  T  should  not  care  for  a  heaven 
without  hens  to  get  thru  the  fences,  and 
my  collie   Hector  to  drive  them  out.     If 
once  in  awhile  one's  daily  cares  get  too 
large  for  him.  let  him  look  up.    The  sky 
is  alwavs  happy.     Jesus  noted  that  when 
lie  said.  "Thy  willbe  done  on  earth  asit 
is  drtne  in  the  heavens"— that  is.  the  sky. 
Dear  God  of  life  and  love!   How  won- 
derful was  the  moonlight  last  night!  and 
this  morning  the  robin  song  was  as  good 
;i,  if  it  harl  never  been  simg  before!     I 
will  remember  never  to  use  indelible  ink 
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when  i  pray.  iSeforc  night  one  may  al- 
vsays  tincl  cunnKii'^atn>n  lUr  \n>,  trt)iil)lch, 
or  else  at  midnight  he  will  be  able  to  see 
buiuc-thing  that  he  eouKl  not  see  at  noun. 
1  hank  Liud  tor  nudnight,  the  midnight 
of  olil  people,  when  we  lie  awake  lor 
awhile,  antl  onr  problems  are  solved  in 
the  clearing  honse  of  Natnre. 

■"Suttieient  nnto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof";  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
good  thereof.  I  do  not  say  anything 
against  precaution  and  loregathering. 
Kvery  year  should  have  an  increment  of 
credit  and  an  increment  of  character — a 
little  something  over,  as  the  good  house- 
wife keeps  a  bit  of  yeast  to  start  the  next 
brv'Vvlng.  So  should  every  day  have  a 
margin  of  salvation;  a  fringe  along  the 
edge  of  it  to  keep  it  from  raveling  out; 
a  few  things  done  over;  what  our  Cath- 
olic folk  call  works  of  supererogation;  a 
few  smiles  caused  here  and  there. 

When  one  studies  the  past  he  does  it 
in  his  memory  and  in  books,  but  when 
he  studies  the  future  he  does  it  with 
ghosts  and  magic.  He  asks  questions,  as 
if  somebody  else  knew  the  unknown  or 
could  describe  what  has  not  as  yet  had 
being.  I  do  not  care  for  the  prophets ; 
they  are  all  false  prophets. 

No,  you  are  not  right  there,  my 
friend ;  for  the  past  also  has  to  be  found 
out.  Today  is  like  the  sap  wood  of  a  big 
tree ;  it  wraps  about  and  is  dependent 
upon  the  heart  wood  of  the  past,  and  the 
real  aim  of  both  is  to  reach  up  high 
enough  to  see  over  the  intervening  hin- 
drances, up  where  the  fruit  is.  The  only 
trouble  with  the  past  is  that  as  yet  we 
have  invented  no  sure  way  of  disposing 
of  its  hates  and  its  failures ;  its  dead 
gods.  What  a  curious  thing  is  history ! 
with  a  jumble  of  the  good  and  the  bad ! 
Which  are  right,  those  who  go  there  to 
recite  the  story  of  kings  and  wars ;  or 
those  who  go  to  resurrect  newspaper 
gossip  about  common  folk?  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  there  is  no  real  his- 
tory but  that  which  goes  to  the  past  as  a 
boy  goes  to  the  knees  of  a  father,  and 
seeks  to  find  the  lesson  of  things — what 
we  call  its  philosophy. 

Yet  here  we  are  with  the  complexity 
of  modern  civilization  on  our  hands  and 
in  our  blood.  T  have  not  yet  heard  of 
any  one  being  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt 
for  looking  backward,  but  for  looking 
ahead  we  have  a  good  man\-  turning  into 


jiillars  of  gold.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  alxiut  it?  Shall  we  go  on  until  we 
are  all  mere  parts  of  a  social  machine, 
and  so  escape  care  and  worry  ?  The  ma- 
chine it  is  that  will  feed  us  three  times  a 
day;  all  the  same  porridge;  and  makeus 
use  our  napkins  an  ecpial  number  of 
times.  Such  is  the  consoling  dream  of  a 
growing  crowd--a  crowd  ready  to  give 
up  individualism  and  evolution,  to  get  to 
the  end  of  things,  and  there  go  to  sleep. 
1  have  no  iHher  trouble  with  socialism 
only  that  it  de[)rives  me  of  trouble.  1 
will  bite  the  sjwon  that  is  placed  in  my 
mouth  by  compulsion. 

1  would  rather  have  my  own  cow  and 
my  own  bowl  of  peaches  and  milk,  altho 
some  day  1  may  have  but  a  pone  cake  in 
the  ashes.  If  you  are  determined  to 
bring  all  the  world  over  to  Thoreau  or  to 
the  dweller  in  a  flat,  why  I  go  with  Tho- 
reau, even  to  the  banks  of  Walden  Pond. 
The  liberty  of  absolute  equality  is  no  lib- 
erty at  all  when  it  becomes  compulsory. 
Liberty  mean.s  a  chance  to  differ,  to 
work  out  the  self  that  is  in  you.  What 
would  the  world  have  amounted  to  if  it 
had  repeated  an  Adam  or  a  Saul,  to  the 
end  of  time.  In  such  a  world  Jesus 
could  have  had  no  inteq:)retation  and  no 
misinterpretation.  He  would  not  have 
discovered  the  Golden  Rule,  or  the  Beati- 
tudes. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  the  other  way,  that 
we  shall  go  ahead  until  the  crowd  is 
more  effectually  a  mass,  a  crushed 
pumice  of  humanity  ;  and  the  wealth  and 
the  comfort  is  all  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
fraction.  I  do  not  believe  either  of  these 
finalities ;  but  so  long  as  I  believe  in  a 
divine  life,  in  a  God  Father,  I  shall  be- 
lieve in  the  God  children — that  is,  in  the 
possibility  of  Jesus  being  born  in  the 
cradles  of  our  Bethlehems.  You  have 
not  had  your  last  poet  nor  your  last 
Christ.  God  begets  himself  continuously. 
To  have  really  got  to  a  point  of  letting 
the  future  alone,  and  not  trying  to  modi- 
fy it  in  any  way,  or  to  worry  over  it 
with  our  plans  and  our  prayers ;  just  to 
do  our  duty  and  go  ahead  smilingly,  that 
is  the  great  achievement. 

The  future!  It  is  the  rising  sun.  See 
it  look  over  the  horizon ;  and  lo,  rising, 
it  is  today.  The  future !  It  is  the  New 
Year  that  stealthily  entered  while  we  sat 
by  our  new  year's  fire;  but  already  half 
of  it  is  in  the  past.     To  perpetuate  the 
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present  is  exactly  what  Nature  abhors. 
Photography  that  does  not  express  art 
and  science  gets  stale  as  quickly  as  the 
housewife's  new  bread.  Nothing  shows 
more  evolution  than  the  work  of  the 
camera.     It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to 


keep  still  long  enough  to  have  our  pic- 
tures taken.  Do  not  worry  about  next 
year;  you  will  soon  be  there.  Only  keep 
your  tools  sharp.  Plow  deep  today  so 
that  you  shall  reap  a  rich  harvest  to- 
morrow. 

Sorrento,  Fla. 


C< 


The  Home  Daughter  Again 

BY  CLARA  E.   HUDSON 

[In  our  issue  of  July  13  Marion  Harland  deplored  "The  Passing  of  the  Home  Daugh- 
ter." That  article  elicited  several  interesting  letters  from  "Home  Daughters"  and  others. 
We  regret  we  have  space  to  print  only  the  following  from  Miss  Hudson. — Editor.] 


WITH  Marion  Harland  I,  too,  de- 
plore the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs, in  which  so  many  girls 
leave  their  homes  to  engage  in  teaching 
or  in  other  lines  of  work.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  those  who  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  this  condition  are  the  mothers. 
When  their  daughters  are  young  they 
fail  to  interest  them  in  household  affairs, 
and  do  not  encourage  them  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  cooking  and  housework, 
excusing  themselves  on  the  ground  that 
"it  is  so  much  easier  to  do  things  one's 
self."  Later  they  expect  that  girls, 
whose  minds  and  bodies  have  been  used 
to  regular  training  in  school  and  college, 
will  be  satisfied  to  stay  at  home  and  help 
in  small  ways. 

Like  "Isabel's"  mother,  mine  also  an- 
ticipated, thru  the  four  years  of  my  col- 
lege life,  the  day  when  I  should  again  be 
free.  She  realized,  however,  that  no 
vigorous  girl  of  twenty  of  the  present 
generation  could  be  content  to  settle 
down  into  a  life  that  ofifercd  no  substi- 
tute, in  physical  and  mental  energy,  for 
that  she  had  just  left.  She  therefore 
resolved  to  put  the  housekeeping  into  my 
hands,  giving  me  first  charge  of  the 
commissary,  while  she  still  superintended 
the  cleaning.  T  was  given  a  statcrl  allow- 
ance every  month,  sufficient  to  pay  all 
my  own  expen.ses  and  to  lay  a  little  aside 
in  the  bank.  I  wa'^  to  pay  all  household 
bills,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  T  was 
reimbursed  ior  the  part  that  had  been 
spent  for  the  other  members  oi  the  fam- 
ily. In  this  way  T  rame  tn  know  the  Cf)St 
of  cverythmg,  from  ])fw  rent  to  f)Ota- 
tf)C%;   I   was   jjerfcctly    free   to  seek   niy 


mother's  advice  and  help  at  any  time, 
and  she  was  ready  to  take  charge  when- 
ever I  wished  to  go  away  on  a  visit. 

My  mother  soon  taught  me  to  realize 
that  housekeeping  is  a  science,  and  that 
making  good  bread  is  a  thing  as  much  to 
be  proud  of,  as  reading  Greek.  She, 
too,  was  a  college  girl  and  believed  that 
a  college  training  should  make  one  better 
able  to  solve  every  day  problems.  She 
showed  me  how  necessary  it  is  to  plan 
meals  which  are  well  balanced,  with  nei- 
ther too  much  nitrogenous  food  nor  an 
undue  number  of  starchy  dishes.  When 
abroad,  I  have  eaten  a  lunch  that  began 
with  macaroni,  had  potatoes  with  the 
meat  course,  and  a  dessert  based  on  rice. 
I  have  also  had  many  a  dinner  that  had 
a  meat  soup,  besides  meat,  vegetables — 
all  of  which  were  nitrogenous,  such  as 
beans,  cauliflower,  etc. — and  a  dessert 
formed  largely  of  eggs  and  milk.  No 
wonder  I  longed  for  home  cooking  and 
the  good  fligestion  resulting  from  it ! 

With  such  a  teacher,  home  became  to 
me  a  more  interesting  school  than  any  I 
had  jjassed  thru,  and  housckeei)ing  an 
absorbing  vocation.  Why  do  not  more- 
mothers  follow  this  plan  with  their 
daughters?  Not  one  in  ten  is  willing  to 
do  so.  whether  from  a  fear  of  "being 
put  on  the  shelf,"  or  because  they  have 
nr;  resources  in  themselves  I  shall  not 
try  to  decide.  They  are  certainly  failing 
to  do  their  duty.  How  is  the  coming 
generation  tf)  have  wise,  sensible,  cul- 
fured  mothers  if  our  better  educated 
girls  arc  not  trained  lo  crire  for  Ihe  home 
life  which  is  a  woman's  truest  sphere? 

AST'IKIA,     I,.     I. 


The  Tacoma  Stadium:    A   Lesson   in 

Civic   Patriotism 

BY  CLARENCE   GREEN 


IT  is  refreshing  in  these  times  of 
"pork-barrel"  pohtics,"  when  greedy 
munuipalities  vie  with  one  an- 
other in  grafting  for  national  aid,  to 
find  a  self-reliant  coninuinity  that  can 
undertake  a  great  public  enterprise 
and  finish  it  in  a  clean  and  creditable 
fashion.  The  manner  in  which  the 
citizens  of  the  vigorous  younj^  city  of 
Tacoma,  Washington,  completed  the 
High  School  Stadium  furnishes  a  les- 
son in  civic  patriotism  that  is  both  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  This  magnifi- 
cent structure,  composed  of  600  tons  of 
steel  and  600  barrels  of  cement,  on  the 
site  of  what  was  formerly  a  gulch  in  the 
clififs  of  Commencement  Bay  is  a  glori- 
ous monument  to  the  loyalty  of  the  self- 
reliant  patriotism  of  the  Tacoma 
"boosters." 

The  story  of  the  stadium  proves  con- 
clusively that  Tacoma  is  a  city  of 
"boosters."  And  all  of  the  "boosters" 
big  and  little  in  this  sturdy  young  city  of 
the  West  aided  in  the  great  work  of 
building  the  stadium.  The  boys  and 
girls  of  the  Tacoma  public  schools 
played  no  small  part  in  the  stadium  cam- 
paign. In  fact  the  two  thousand  stu- 
dents of  the  Tacoma  High  School  were 
in  the  van  of  the  stadium  fight  from  start 
to  finish.  The  tw'O  impressive  and  en- 
thusiastic parades  of  high  school  stu- 
dents and  teachers  through  the  business 
section  of  the  city,  September  19  and 
October  6,  1909,  were  what  gave  the 
campaign  its  initial  impetus  and  assured 
its  successful  completion.  These  stu- 
dent parades  and  the  enthusiastic  mass 
meetings  in  the  High  School  Auditorium 
taught  practical  lessons  of  city  patriot- 
ism to  the  coming  citizens  of  Tacoma 
that  will  bring  forth  great  results.  The 
High  School  students  furnished  not 
only  enthusiasm  and  noise,  however,  but 
they  also  by  their  own  personal  eflforts 
raised  $25,000  of  the  stadium  fund. 
On  the  day  of  the  big  stadium  parade 
the    student     solicitors     recur^d    $2,000 
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and  in  three  days  they  obtained  pledges 
for  $9,500. 

The  "l'"ather  of  the  Stadium,"  how- 
ever, is  the  school  architect,  Frederic 
Heath,  for  it  was  his  mind  that  first  con- 
ceived the  project  of  transforming  "Old 
Woman's  CJulch"  into  a  beautiful  stad- 
ium. After  him  among  the  leaders 
comes  the  then  Superintendent  of  City 
Schools,  A.  11.  Yoder,  who  is  known  as 
the  "Step-father  of  the  Stadium."  J.  G. 
Collicott,  then  principal  of  the  Tacoma 
High  School  and  at  present  the  Super- 
intendent of  City  Schools,  was  also 
among  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise  as 
were  also  all  of  the  members  of  the  High 
School  I'^aculty.  The  Stadium  Commit- 
tee composed  of  S.  A.  Perkins  of  the 
Commercial  Club,  R.  L.  McCormick  erf 
the  Union  Club,  John  Ray  of  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  K.  E.  Horgan  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Conmierce,  A.  L.  Sommers  of  the 
High  School  Faculty,  W.  S.  Broenkow 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  Justin  Hill 
of  the  Student  Body,  and  M.  L.  Clifford 
of  the  Board  of  Education  furnishes  a 
fairly  representative  list  of  other  im- 
portant leaders  of  this  great  civic  under- 
taking. This  committee  secured  $50,- 
000  of  the  subscriptions  for  the  $110,000 
stadium  fund  leaving  only  $60,000  to  be 
taken  from  the  tax  levy. 

The  manner  of  raising  this  fund  was 
novel  and  interesting.  To  every  one  who 
contributed  $10  was  given  a  ticket  of 
admission  good  for  five  years  for  all 
stadium  events.  Some  of  the  larger  con- 
tributors, however,  did  not  take  their  full 
proportion  of  tickets,  so  at  present  there 
are  only  3.300  of  these  five-year  tickets 
outstanding. 

\\'ith  characteristic  Western  frankness 
the  people  of  Tacoma  rejected  the  pro- 
posal to  have  a  private  corporation  build 
the  stadium  and  pocket  all  the  profits  for 
a  term  of  twenty  years.  The  people 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  fran- 
chise project  but  wanted  a  stadium  budt 
and  conducted  along  the  lines  of  muni- 
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lipal  ovvnersliip.  llie  building  ul  tlie 
".tadiiim  iiiickr  llu-  direction  i>t  llie  pco 
|»li-  liai  l>etii  a  J4ic-at  success,  fiiliiely  1  let' 
liiiiii  graft  tM  any  knid  ol  ton  nplion. 
I  lie  citizens  can  now  poinl  lu  llie  sitlen 
did  structure  willi  a  leeling  ol  pride  in 
llie  liunesly  and  enterprise  (j1  tlieir  nui- 
nicipality. 

I  he  inaininotli  c(jiiipleted  structui  e 
with  its  six  miles  of  seats  overlooking  the 
■shipping  of  Conitnencenient  Bay  is  a 
>ight  worth  traveling  far  to  see.  The 
open  end  of  the  horseshoe  like  structure 
gives  an  excellent  view  of  the  dark,  tran- 
^[m\  waters  of  l*uget  Sound.  On  the 
right  rising  from  the  purple  wall  of  the 
Cascades  may  be  seen  the  towering  mass 
of  majestic  Mount  Tacoma,  while  on  the 
left  toward  the  great  Pacific  are  the 
graceful  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  rug- 
ged Olympic  range.  The  dimensions  of 
the  stadium  give  some  idea  of  its  capac- 
ity and  proportions.  The  arena  of 
26-10  acres  exclusive  of  a  16-foot  5-lap 
running  track  is  400  feet  wide  at  the 
open  end  facing  the  bay  and  250  feet 
wide  at  the  narrowest  point.  Rising- 
above  the  green  turf  of  the  field  are 
the  tier  upon  tier  of  thirty  concrete 
seats,  18  inches  on  the  perpendicular 
and  27  inches  on  the  horizontal.  Leading 
upward    from    the   topmost    seat,    which 


is  52  feet  above  the  level  of  the  field, 
are  the  two  winding  concrete  stairways 
lo  the  street,  wliicli  is  43  feet  above  liie 
lop  seal.  J  list  above  the  lop  row  ol 
seats  is  a  broad,  bulwarked  promenade 
of  concrete  from  which  open  at  regular 
intervals  twenty-nine  gateways  to  the 
rows  of  concrete  steps  descending  to  an- 
other bulwarked  promenade  at  llie  bot- 
tom. 

(Jne  should,  however,  have  seen  the 
wild  tangle  (jf  the  "Old  Woman's  Gulch" 
in  order  to  completely  realize  the  signiii 
cance  of  the  finished  structure.  The  dif- 
liculties  in  the  way  of  the  enterprise 
seemed  in  the  beginning  almost  insur- 
mountable, but  the  men  of  the  North- 
west, who  are  accustomed  to  concjuering 
giant  forests  and  sluicing  down  hills, 
were  not  daunted.  I  lydraulic  pressure, 
the  steam  shovel,  and  dynamite  all  aided 
in  the  herculean  task  of  transforming 
the  gulch  into  a  beautiful  and  artistic 
stadium.  The  contractors  commenced 
work  on  the  stadium  April  1,  1909,  and 
the  work  was  ready  for  dedication  June 
10,  1910.  Besides  the  work  of  erecting 
the  great  structure  of  concrete  and  steel, 
180,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  re- 
moved and  a  fill  of  147  feet  was  made  in 
the  deepest  portion  of  the  gulch. 

The   Stadium   Fiesta  of  June    10  and 
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II,  1910,  in  which  7,000  school  children 
participated  was  a  fitting  dedication  of 
this  great  municipal  enterprise.  ihe 
drills,  marches,  and  games  of  the  cliil- 
dren  in  gay  and  various  colored  costume.^ 
presented  a  picture  that  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  Crimson-clad  school  children 
to  the  accompaniment  of  jingling  span- 
gles and  tambourines  went  through  the 
intricate  mazes  of  the  Spanish  dance; 
flaxen-haired  little  sons  and  daughters  of 
Scandinavia  presented  the  dances  and 
drills  that  have  made  Swedish  physical 
culture  famous;  to  the  droning  of  the 
bagpipe  Scotch  lads  and  lassies  gave  a 
vigorous  presentation  of  Highland  grace 
and  agility  and  hundreds  of  High  School 
maids  in  quaint  Colonial  costumes 
charmed  the  audience  with  the  beauty 
of  the  court  minuet.  There  were  ath- 
letic games  galore  for  the  boys  and  field 
meets  with  neighboring  high  schools. 
And  the  fiesta  netted  $1,500  for  the 
school  fund  of  Tacoma. 


The  Stadium  is  the  property  of  all  the 
people  of  Tacoma  and  the  problem  which 
now  confronts  them  is  how  best  to  use 
and  enjoy  it.  The  ])rosaic  materialism 
of  the  modern  age  is  hardly  accustomed 
to  producing  spectacles  that  harmonize 
with  this  beautiful  setting.  The  mili- 
tary tournament  given  in  the  stadium 
last  summer  by  troops  from  all  arms  of 
the  service  from  the  Department  of  the 
Columbia  was  a  pleasant  and  inspiring 
spectacle.  But  the  most  inspiring  stad- 
ium scenes  for  the  people  of  Tacoma 
will  no  doubt  be  found  in  a  repetition  of 
the  pageants  presented  during  the  dedi- 
cation fiesta  by  the  children  of  the  Ta- 
coma public  schools.  Situated  as  the 
stadium  is  at  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
gateways  to  the  Orient,  it  would  be  an 
ideal  place  for  a  grand  international 
tournament  where  the  military,  athletic, 
educational,  and  fraternal  forces  of  Ori- 
ent and  Occident  could  be  represented. 

Tacoma,   Wash. 
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Turkey's  New   Method  of  Conquest 


BY   HERBEKT   ADAMS  GIBBONS 


THE  astonishing  progress  of  the 
peace  movement  thruout  the 
world  during  the  past  year  has 
certainly  had  its  influence  in  Turkey,  de- 
spite the  bellicose  attitude  of  the  Young 
Turks  toward  Europe  and  the  fighting 
in  Albania  and  the  Yemen.  The  recent 
peace-making  visit  of  Mohammed  \'  to 
Macerjonia  and  Albania  is  an  event  as 
epochmaking  for  the  Ottoman  Empire 
as  the  proclamation  of  the  ('onstituti(^)n 
three  year«,  agfj. 

For  several  months  before  tlie  out- 
break of  the  jjresent  Albanian  rcvf>lu- 
tion  it  had  been  decided  by  the  Ministry 
that  the  Sultan  should  make  a  tour  of 
Macedonia  and  U'l^pcr  Albania  in  June. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  loyalty  anrl  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  might  be  awakenerl 
by  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  and 
that  he  might  siirrecd  in  reronriling  by 
love  rather  than  by  force  of  arms  the 
elements  which  have  been  so  long  war- 
ring against  each  oth«T  anrl  against  the 
<^iovernnient     in     that     unhappy     region. 


Such  a  project  was  unique  in  Ottoman 
annals,  and  so  contrary  to  Turkish 
nature  and  methods  that  it  was  univer- 
>ally  considered  as  absurd.  When  the 
news  came  of  the  outbreak  in  Albania 
there  were  many  wh(j  said:  "It  will  be 
I  asy  now  for  the  Cabinet  to  cancel  the 
.Sultan's  trip.  It  can  be  done  with  good 
grace,  and  the  ])eople  will  still  think  that 
the  journey  was  seriously  contem- 
I  lated."  I'ut,  in  the  face  of  all  the  dififi- 
culties  of  the  imdertaking  and  the  real 
flanger  which  it  involved,  the  journey 
was  carried  oiU  just  as  it  had  been 
jjlannerl. 

On  June  7,  Mohammed  V,  escorted 
by  a  squaflron  of  warships,  left  Constan- 
tinrjplc  by  water,  and  was  enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed  the  next  day  at  Salonica, 
where  Abdul  Ifamid  from  his  prison 
could  see  the  bonfires  and  hear  the  accla- 
niatif;Ms  which  greeted  his  successor. 
Never  has  .Salonica  witnessed  such  fes- 
tivities. Two  days  hiter  the  Sultan  en- 
tcrcfl     Uskiib,    of    rcvolntionarv    rcputn 
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liuii,  iUirouiidcU  by  ufticiaL  ol  his  cuurl 
ami  ail  unanucil  populace.  Ituiu  Uicic 
lie  wcni  buiUly  on  tu  i'ricliliua,  whicli  is 
not  far  tiuiu  ilic  scene  ui  ihe  preseiil 
lebcllion. 

Uii  June  15,  uii  ihe  plain  ul  Kussuva, 
Aioliaiiiuied  V,  as  Lalipli  ot  the  I'aith- 
lul,  led  joo.ooo  Albanian  Moslems  in 
their  l-riday  devotions.  Un  this  very 
spot,  in  ij8y,  his  ancestor,  Murad  1,  had 
tallen  in  the  great  battle  which  won  lor 
the  Turkb  their  empire  in  Kurope.  Un 
the  same  held,  111  1444,  Aiurad  li  had 
succcsslully  defended  against  the  last 
crusaders  the  Turkish  domination  of  the 
lialkaii  peninsula.  In  lyii,  in  a  desper- 
ate attempt  to  retain  his  heritage,  conies 
Mohammed  V  to  Kossova  witiiout  arms 
and  bringing  the  olive  branch.  Appeal- 
ing to  their  religious  and  patriotic  senti- 
ment, he  calls  upon  those  with  whom  he 
has  just  prayed  to  sustain  and  preserve 
the  last  remnants  of  the  empire  in 
Europe.  The  majority  of  his  auditors 
are  men  who  were  yesterday  lighting 
against  the  Turkish  army  and  who  are 
probably  meditating  a  renewal  of  the 
rebellion  tomorrow ! 

From  Prichtina  the  Sultan  returned 
to  Uskub  and  Salunica,  and  then  went 
to  Monastir,  unvisited  by  an  Ottoman 
Sultan  since  the  time  of  its  incorpora- 
tion in  the  empire  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago. 

At  every  stopping  point  the  Sultan 
was  accessible  to  the  common  people. 
He  bestowed  his  greetings  and  gifts  and 
granted  audiences  to  all  the  elements 
without  partiality.  Political  prisoners 
of  all  nationalities  and  confessions  were 
pardoned,  injustice  righted  after  per- 
sonal investigation,  schools  established 
and  alms  given  to  the  poor.  The  re- 
sponse made  to  the  addresses  of  wel- 
come from  the  municipalities  was 
always  the  same:  'T  am  come  among 
you  to  plead  for  peace  and  unity,  for  the 
spirit  of  love  replacing  the  spirit  of  hate. 
Let  there  be  mutual  forgiveness  for  the 
past.  My  coming  is  a  proof  of  my  in- 
terest in  my  people.  T  am-  the  father  of 
all  alike." 


iiul  words  are  easily  spoken  and  rare- 
ly meant  in  turkey,  lliey  would  have 
made  no  impression  if  they  had  not  been 
backed  by  deeds.  .^\.t  Keupruhi,  the  Sul- 
tan was  so  touched  by  the  salutation  ol 
a  small  Bulgarian  boy  that  he  ordered 
the  child  to  be  educated  at  his  expense. 
At  Salonica,  he  gave  the  first  greeting 
and  closest  attention  to  the  children 
from  the  Jewish  schools.  i\t  Kossova, 
to  prove  the  sincerity  ol  his  desire  for 
peace,  he  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty 
lor  the  i\lbaiiiaiis  in  revolt,  promised  to 
grant  their  demands  for  fiscal  and  edu- 
caiioiial  re  forms,  and  oUered  from  his 
private  purse  the  sum  ol  10,000  pounds 
($44,000)  for  the  rebuilding  of  homes 
and  churches  and  for  the  restocking  of 
farms  which  had  been  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged during  the  rebellion. 

i  have  just  witnessed  the  return  of 
Mohammed  V  from  this  memorable 
journey.  Constantinople,  Scutari,  and 
the  Ijosphorus  and  Marmora  villages 
took  a  holiday  to  greet  their  conquering 
sovereign,  'ihere  were  flags,  illumina- 
tions, fireworks,  bands.  Seraglio  Point 
was  crowded  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands (I  do  not  think  I  am  exagger- 
ating) who  had  been  waiting  long  hours 
for  the  squadron  to  appear  on  the  hori- 
zon of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Neither 
Mohammed  the  Conqueror  nor  Soley- 
man  the  Magnificent  had  ever  received 
such  an  ovation.  When  i  realized  the 
actual  meaning  of  this  welcome  home  1 
could  hardly  believe  that  1  was  really  in 
the  Constantinople  whose  whole  history 
is  that  of  might  making  right.  These 
people  zvere  greeting  the  first  Ottoman 
Sultan  who  hud  gone  to  conquer  without 
a  sxvord  in  his  hand! 

Let  us  put  to  one  side  the  practical 
result  of  this  journey.  The  Albanians 
are  still  fighting  as  hard  as  ever.  Its 
purpose  has  not  been  immediately  and 
fully  attained.  But  the  significance  is  in 
the  fact  that  such  a  journey  was  con- 
ceived and  undertaken  at  all.  The  spirit 
of  the  twentieth  century  is  peace,  and 
that  spirit  is  worldwide. 

Robert  College,   Constantinople,  Turkey. 


A  Famous   British  Journalist 

Only  two  British  journalists — Delane, 
who  was  for  thirty-six  years  editor  of 
the  Times,  and  Sir  William  Howard 
Russell,  who  for  about  as  long  a  period 
was  the  most  famous  of  the  Times  spe- 
cial correspondents — have  been  com- 
memorated in  two-volume  biograT)hies. 
Rut  there  will  be  no  criticism  of  Mr. 
Atkins  for  the  length  of  his  book :  for  if 
the  lives  of  Gladstone  and  Parnell  arc 
excepted  it  would  be  difificult  to  recall 
a  British  biography  published  within  the 
the  last  ten  years  that  anneals  to  more 
readers  than  will  the  Life  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Russell*  Russell  was  a  man  of 
strong  personality.  In  the  work  in 
which  he  was  the  pioneer — that  of  war 
correspondence — he  was  a  man  of  great 
achievement ;  and  for  forty  years  his  life 
was  full  of  stir  and  danger.  In  a  word 
Russell  was  an  excellent  subject  for  a 
biography ;  and  Mr.  Atkins,  who  himself 
has  seen  service  as  a  war  correspondent, 
has  made  the  most  of  his  great  oppor- 
tunity. He  claims  for  Russell  that  in  the 
Crimean  War  he  "saved  the  remnant  of 
the  British  army" ;  that  his  first  letter 
from  Cawnpore  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny  ended  the  policy  of  indiscrimin- 
ate executions ;  and  that  in  the  Civil  War 
in  this  country  he  helped  Rnglishmcn  to 
change  their  minds,  and  to  see  that  the 
Federal  cause  was  the  cause  of  justice 
and  truth. 

Yet  Russell  was  one  of  the  many  nie:i 
who  have  drifted  into  journalism.  It 
was  not  until  he  went  to  the  Crimea  in 
18^4  that  his  fame  as  a  descriptive  ro- 
{>orter  extended  l>eyond  the  Times  ofificf. 
Twelve  guineas  a  week  was  the  salary  at 
which  he  was  engaged  for  this  work.  It 
may  have  been  increased  as  the  war 
dragged  on ;  but  it  was  as  a  reporter 
on  a  .salary  of  twelve  guineas  that  he 
made  himself  famous,  added  enormously 
to  the  already  high  reputation  of  thr- 
Times,  and  by  his  letters  describing  the 

"Tut  Liw  or  Srt  WnxiAM  Russki.t,.  The  Firm 
Sf>erial  0»rf»«('""'l'""'-  ^'v  Jrifin  BInck  /Ithinn,  Witli 
Tortrait*  airl  Illii«lr;ition«.  Two  Vol»,  New  York: 
K,   I'.    I/titl'.n  *  Co.     l'i>    x"",   .Wj;   1'.  413      ♦'". 


chaos  of  the  British  army  organization 
brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  Aber- 
deen Government. 

By  members  of  the  Government  and  at 
the  War  Ofifice  in  London,  and  by  some 
of  the  British  officers  of  high  rank  in  the 
Crimea,  Russell  at  this  time  was  more 
hated  than  any  journalist  of  his  day  or 
since ;  and  for  most  of  the  time  while  he 
was  with  the  troops  he  was  made  to  feel 
this,  and  every  obstacle  was  thrown  in 
his  way.  But  Russell  was  convinced  that 
he  was  serving  the  English  people  as 
distinct  from  the  Government  or  the 
War  Office,  and  he  was  upheld  by  De- 
lane,  who  had  the  fullest  confidence  in 
his  judgment  and  integrity.  Russell, 
who  during  his  long  life  saw  more  of 
war  in  three  continents  than  anv  other 
man,  had  a  hatred  of  war.  Its  sordid- 
ness  and  its  ferocity  always  impressed 
him ;  and  he  did  more  than  any  other 
man  since  war  began  except  perhap*; 
Verestchagin  to  strip  it  of  its  glamour 
and  its  so-called  glory.  This  attitude  of 
Russell  toward  war  comes  out  strongly 
in  his  letters  to  his  wife  from  Balaclava. 
He  told  her  of  the  good  friends  he  had 
lost — "the  dear  companions  of  many  a 
ride  and  walk  and  lonely  hour  "  "I  have 
seen  them,"  he  continued,  in  this  letter 
of  November  5,  1854,  "buried  as  they  lay 
all  bloody  on  the  hillside,  amid  their 
ferocious  enemies,  and  I  could  not  but 
exclaim  in  all  bitterness  of  heart,  'Cursed 
lie  he  who  delighteth  in  war.'  " 

The  .story  of  Russell's  work  and  ex- 
periences in  this  country  during  the 
r'ivil  War.  as  told  in  much  detail  by  Mr. 
Atkins,  has  an  interest  apart  from  that 
of  Russell's  varied  and  strenuous  career 
as  a  newspaper  correspondent.  It  throws 
'•omc  new  light  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Times  and  of  the  aristocratic  classes  in 
England  who  then  sympathized  with  the 
Southern  C'onfcdcracv.  In  the  early 
weeks  of  January,  i86t.  when  the  crisis 
was  imprnfling,  the  Times  was  not  a 
|)arti-an  of  the  South.     It  then  said: 

"W<'  rannol  flisRiiisc  from  ourselves  lliat 
ihrrc  is  a  riulil  and  vvronp;  in  this  qneslion, 
anrl  ll);i(  tlir  ri).dil  liplonps  to  the  Slates  of  the 
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North.  liif  Norlli  it.  fur  frft'«|i)in  of  (lisiii>. 
siuii,  anil  the  Sniulj  resists  frcfiloiii  of  disiiis 
siuii   with  the  tar-brush  ami  the  piiu-   IukkoI.' 

liut  by  August,  i86!,  the  Times  was 
mi  the  other  side;  ami  how  tar  Delanc 
synii)athized  with  the  South  may  he 
judged  froui  his  letter  to  Kusscll  con- 
cerning his  story  of  Bull  Run  : 

"I  can't  describe  to  you  the  delight  with 
which  I,  and  1  believe  everybody  else,  read 
your  vivid  account  of  the  repulse  at  Hull  Hun, 
and  the  terrible  debacle  which  ensued.  My 
fear  is  only  that  the  L'nited  States  will  not  be 
at)le  to  bear  the  truth  so  plainly  told.  As  to 
their  girding  against  us,  the  i)retty  little  lleel 
ue  already  have  in  those  waters,  actinj;  in 
concert  with  Mr.  JetT  I  >avis,  would  raise  the 
paltry  blockade  and  turn  the  tables  against 
them   in  a  week." 

Six  months  later  Delanc  di.scharged 
Mr.  Davis,  the  New  York  correspond- 
ent of  the  Times,  and  sent  from  London 
Charles  Mackay  to  replace  him.  "Davis's 
proclivities,"  he  wrote  in  e.\])laining  the 
change  to  Russell,  "were  entirely  North- 
ern, and  he  gave  them  expression  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other.  I  fancy  he  be- 
lieves even  now — I'cbruary,  1862 — the 
I'nion  to  be  triumphant,  and  solid — a  de- 
lusion shai^ed  by  no  one  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic."  Dclane.  like  Palmerston. 
was  anxious  that  the  South  should  win. 
He  had  convinced  himself  that  there 
could  be  no  other  outcome  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. Russell  could  not  move  him  from 
this  conviction.  He  held  it  to  the  last ; 
and  at  the  end  of  December,  1864,  when 
he  had  the  news  that  Sherman  was  at 
Savannah,  he  wrote.  "The  .A.ruerican 
news  is  a  heavy  blow  to  iis  as  well  as  to 
the  South,"  that  he  w-as  "sore  vexed 
about  Sherman."  but  that  Chenerv  (an 
editorial  writer  on  the  Times)  had  done 
his  best  "to  attenuate  the  mischief." 

Russell's  description  of  Bull  Run  was 
as  disturbing  at  Washington  as  his  let- 
ters from  the  Crimea  had  been  to  the 
Aberdeen  Government.  Tt  must  have 
been  written  in  much  the  same  spirit : 
and  there  were  among  his  American 
friends,  men  such  as  John  Bigelow,  who 
always  held  that  when  Russell  was  re- 
fused permission  to  go  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, he  was  punished  not  for  what  he 
himself  wrote,  but  for  what  apneared  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  Times  for 
which  Russell,  as  is  now  clear,  was  in  no 
decree  responsible. 

One  incidental  proof  of  Russell's  ster- 


ling independence  was  his  willingness  to 
lake-  a  stand  and  .idhere  to  it  when  it  was 
not'  the  stand  oi  the  great  newspaper 
with  which  he  was  so  long  identified,  and 
for  which  he  did  more  than  any  man  who 
had  not  served  as  editor.  As  late  as  De- 
cember S,  1862,  he  doubled  whether  the 
Union  could  be  restored;  but  he  had  an 
intense  haired  of  slavery  and  his  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  North,  and  when  all 
was  over  he  regretted  that  the  Times  had 
not  taken  his  advice,  and  he  claimed  — 
Jinie,  1865^ — tiiat  if  ever  he  did  state 
service  it  was  in  his  letters  from  Amer- 
ica written  between  March,  1861,  and 
.\pril,   1862. 


A  Sculptor  on  Art* 

"Viis,  there  is  always  Rodin,  the 
greatest  sculptor  of  his  age,"  writes  Mr. 
llimeker — and  a  book  of  conversations 
with  Rodin  on  the  subject  of  his  art  is, 
one  has  a  riglit  to  assume  before  even 
opening  it,  worth  a  careful  reading.  It 
so  happens  that  this  book  of  Entrcticns 
is  so  remarkable  a  volume  that  it  would 
be  worth  that  reading,  whatever  the 
name  on  the  cover.  Many,  in  reading  it, 
will  for  the  first  time  have  a  first  glim- 
mering of  what  art  is,  and  tries  to  be. 

.So  informal  is  its  mold,  the  only  way 
of  arriving  at  some  idea  of  its  content 
would  be  to  quote  copiously.  This  one 
could  do  to  good  effect.  The  admirable 
simplicity  of  the  book  is  one  of  its 
merits.  It  shows  a  fine  contrast  with 
the  vaporousness  of  most  art  criticisms 
and  causeries. 

Rodin  is,  to  be  sure,  no  academician. 
He  would  not  accept  at  its  face  value 
Lessing's  dictum :  "Ugliness  in  itself 
should  not  form  a  suitable  subject  for 
])oetr}',"  but  would  point  out  that 
Lessing  added  that  even  Homer  "painted 
extreme  ugliness,"  and  quoted  Gloster's 
speech  out  of  Shakespeare's  "Richard 
III."  "Painting."  said  Lessing — and  no 
doubt  meant  to  include  scidpture,  too — 
"as  an  imitative  power,  can  express  ugli- 
ness ;  as  a  fine  art  it  refuses  to  do  so.  In 
the  former  capacity,  it  has  all  visible 
objects  at  its  command  ;  in  the  latter,  it 
confines  itself  to  such  as  azvaken  plcas- 

"Augustc     Rodin:     I.'Art.        Entretiens     reuris     p^^V 
I'aul   Gsell.       Paris:    liernarU   Cia-ssct.     6   francs. 
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ant   sensations."      But    Rodin   plays    an- 
other tune.     "'In  art."  he  says, 

"only  that  is  beautiful  which  has  character. 
.  .  .  And  that  which  is  considered  ugly  in  Na- 
ture often  presents  more  character  than  that 
which  is  described  as  beautiful.  .  .  .  There  is, 
in  Art,  nothing  ugly  but  what  wants  char 
acter:  that  is,  what  offers  naught  of  exterior 
or  -nterior  truth.  The  ugly  in  Art  is  the  false, 
the  artificial,  what  essays  to  be  pretty  or  beau- 
tiful instead  of  being  expressive.  .  .  .  When 
an  artist,  in  the  intention  of  embellishing  Na- 
ture, adds  green  to  the  springtime,  rose  to  the 
dawn,  purple  to  young  hps.  he  creates  ugli- 
ness because  he  lies." 

One     need     not      

accept  as  gospel 
all  that  Rodin 
tells  M.  Gsell.  his 
interlocutor,  and 
the  classicist  tna\ 
find  fault  with 
many  of  his  decla- 
rations. The  clas- 
sicist does  find 
fault,  indeed,  and 
in  the  remarkable 
essay  of  Prof. 
Irving  Babbitt,  en- 
titled "The  New 
Laokoon,"  we 
read : 

■'Rodin  and  other  im- 
pressionistic sculptor^ 
are  straining  so  hard 
to  be  vital  and  ex- 
pressive that  they  art 
in  danger  of  overstep- 
ping the  bounds  of 
iheir  art  .  .  .  and  so 
of  failing  to  temper 
their  rendering  of  life 
and  motion  with  a 
sufificient  suggestion 
of  repose." 

Yet     what     M. 
Rodin       phrases 

here  of  his  own  a^piration  and  achieve 
nient  is  almrAt  immeasurably  suggestive, 
Ixjth  technically  and,  if  one  may  say  so, 
j^hiU^ophically.  To  classicists  and  apos- 
tles of  restraint  like  I^rofessor  Habbitt, 
no  less  than  to  all  of  us  who  arc  inter- 
ested in  the  modern  forms  of  art  with 
which  he.  for  r^ne,  is  so  little  sympa- 
thetic, the  chapters  on  "Models,"  on  "\it- 
p^ise  and  Gesture,"  on  the  failure  of 
photography  as  an  artistic  medium,  du 
successive  phases  of  action  in  one  com- 
position, must  prove  wonderfully  illimi 
inative.  This  Ix»ok  is  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrateH. 


WII.r.IAM    J.    I.O(  KK. 


The  Glory  of  Clementina.  By  William  J. 
Locl<e  New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 
$r.30. 

In  his  latest  novel,  Air.  Locke  has 
taken  a  woman  for  the  hero.  The  word 
■  heroine"  does  not  suit  Miss  Clemen- 
tina Wing,  who  is  of  lofty  and  stern 
characteristics ;  a  portrait  painter  of 
masculine  genius  ;  utterly  reckless  as  to 
personal  appearance;  careless  of  speech; 
with  a  large  and  liberal  attitude  toward 
the  conventionalities.  A  homely,  dark 
face,  hair  never  in  order,  blouse  gaping 

at  the  back — her 
own  portrait  is  not 
attractive  as  she  is 
sketched  in  with 
quick  and  skillful 
strokes  of  Mr. 
Locke's  brush. 
Yet  we  love  Clem- 
entina from  the 
first  page  to  the 
last,  which  cele- 
brates her  apothe- 
osis. Back  of  the 
almost  sexless 
painter  with  her 
rough  tongue  al- 
ways stands  the 
tender  -  hearted 
woman  with  wist- 
ful eyes.  She 
mothers  everybody 
— E  1 1  a  ,  Tommy 
and  Dr.  Quixtus, 
who  would  have 
fared  ill  at  the 
hands  of  life  but 
for  her  rescue.  A 
sliarj)  tragedy  at 
twenty  had  sev- 
e  r  e  d  Clementina 
from  the  usual  destiny  of  yoimg  girls; 
her  bitterness  and  .soiu'uess  were  (jnly 
the  encrustations  that  time  had  cooled 
over  the  hot  lava  of  her  heart ;  the 
fire  had  not  flicd  out  beneath,  "(jenius!" 
said  Clementina.  'I  can't  be  a  genius 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I'm  a 
woman."     .  .     'Woman   has  always 

her  sex  hanging  round  the  neck  (jf  her 
spirit."  (  lementina  gives  us  her  defini- 
tion of  genius:  "The  (piality  the  creative 
spirit  asstnnes  as  soon  as  it  can  iibcralc 
itself  from  the  bond  of  the  flesh";  aii<! 
her  idea  seems  to  be  that  I  he  mother 
hunger  rif  even  the  gicalcsl   woman  bin- 
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clcib  lier  creative  work  in  Dtlicr  lines. 
What  woiuau  would  not  rather  hold  a 
real  child  in  her  arms  than  to  paint  its 
portrait,  even  tho  that  picture  might 
prove  the  greatest  paintmg  the  world 
possessed?  Somehow,  we  hope  that 
Clementina  may  manage  to  accomplish 
both,  in  spite  of  her  skepticism.  ihe 
sub-hero.  Dr.  (Juixtus,  is  the  gentle,  un- 
worldly, lovable  and  half-helpless  char- 
acter that  Mr.  Locke  has  endeared  to  us 
in  several  of  his  more  notable  novels. 
The  bewilderment  of  a  trusting  spirit 
when  it  makes  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  treachery  is  apt  to  take  some  form 
of  eccentricity,  and  the  more  loving  the 
spirit  the  greater  the  shock  of  its  con- 
tact with  evil.  The  monomania  of  Quix-. 
tus  takes  the  form  of  a  settled  plan  to 
revenge  himself  on  the  world  by  becom- 
ing cruel  himself.  Even  Mr.  Locke's 
skill  in  eccentric  psychology  scarcely 
makes  credible  his  schemes  to  do  evil  in 
return  for  the  wrong  done  him.  The 
novel  is  ripe  fruit  of  a  delicate  and 
happy  genius.  Mr.  Locke  is  the  Cer- 
vantes of  another  guileless  Don  Quixote. 
But  Clementina  is  the  glory  of  the  book. 


The     Book    of    Decorative    Furniture:     Its 

Form,  Color  and  History.  By  Edwin 
Foley.  With  One  Hundred  Reproduc- 
tions in  Full  Color  Facsimile  of  Draw- 
ings by  the  .\uthor,  and  One  Thousand 
Text  Illustrations ;  Correlated  Charts  oi 
British  Woodwork  Styles  and  Contem- 
poraries ;  Decorative  Furnishing  Accesso- 
ries; Principal  Trees,  etc.  In  Two  Vol- 
umes. Vol  I.  4to,  pp.  XV,  427.  New 
York :  G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons.     $7. 50. 

Of  all  the  succession  of  volumes,  Eng- 
lish and  American,  on  furniture,  this  is 
the  most  superb.  The  work  will  consist 
of  two  volumes,  of  which  the  first  carries 
the  history  of  furniture,  mostly  British, 
down  to  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  so  does  not  reach  the  time 
of  Chippendale,  Heppelwhite,  Sheraton 
and  Adam,  or  the  Empire  style.  That 
will  give  plenty  of  matter  for  the  second 
volume.  This  volume  has  fifty  richly 
colored  plates  and  five  hundred  draw- 
ings inserted  in  the  text.  We  are  willing 
to  have  the  first  chapter  touch  but  im- 
perfectly on  ancient  Egyptian,  Assyrian 
and  Greek  furniture,  that  fuller  space 
may  be  given  to  that  of  more  modern 
times.  The  colored  plates  are  most  elab- 
orate.     The    selections    are    from    the 


choicest  treasures  (jf  royal  and  ducal  pal 
aces,  in  colors  to  represent  them,  not  in 
their  present  deadened  color,  but  as  they 
uere  when  new  in  rich  wood,  and  inlay, 
and  lacquer,  and  embroidered  stuff;  and. 
the  background  is  selected  from  the  fur- 
nishings of  court  halls  of  the  period, 
ihus  every  plate  is  a  rich  compcjsite  work 
of  art.  Equally  the  multitude  u{  engrav- 
ings, on  almost  every  page,  give  the  fea- 
tmes  of  carving  and  decorations  which 
only  need  enlargement.  There  is  almost 
nothing  in  existence  wcjrth  figuring  that 
goes  back  of  the  fifteenth  century.  One 
plate  gives  a  buttressed  coffer,  Italian,  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  But  after  that 
period  cassones,  dressoirs,  bedsteads, 
cupboards,  armoircs,  tables,  cabinets  and 
chairs  ai)pear  in  successive  profusion  of 
styles.  Mr.  h'oley's  study  of  them  is 
very  minute  and  complete,  while  the 
specimens  figured  are  of  those  less 
known,  and  taken  by  permission,  often 
from  the  treasures  of  castles  and  private 
mansions.  The  volume  is  thus  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  furniture  book, 
which  represents  what  one  might  expect 
to  find  in  some  old  colonial  home.  It 
seeks  the  very  choicest.  At  the  same 
time  it  gives  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
elements  and  characteristics  of  the  deco- 
rative arts  as  applied  to  household  furni- 
ture. This  sumptuous  volume  will  ap- 
l)eal  to  the  connoisseur  more  than  to  the 
amateur,  and  it  belongs  to  the  public 
library  which  can  afford  to  buy  the 
choicest  works  for  the  convenience  of 
the  less  fortunate  student.  We  add  the 
remark  that  the  author  saves  his  male- 
dictions for  the  iconoclastic  Puritanism 
of  the  Commonwealth,  which  he  charges 
with  destroying  precious  specimens  of 
ecclesiastical  furniture. 

William  H.  Seward.  By  Edward  Everett 
llale,  Jr.  I'hiladelphia :  Jacobs  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas.  By  Henry  Parker 
Willis.    Philadelphia ;  Jacobs  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Dr.  Oberholtzer  has  added  two  new 
volumes  to  his  series  of  "American  Cri- 
sis Biographies":  Stephen  A.  Doits^hs. 
by  H.  P.  Willis,  and  William  H.  Se^v- 
ard.  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.  In 
style,  critical  acumen  and  range  of 
vision,  the  former  is  decidedly  the  supe- 
rior of  the  two,  altho  it  will  by  no  means 
I  lease   any   one   living   luider   the   great 
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Douglas  myth.  Nowiiere  in  the  volume 
does  Dr.  Willis  exhibit  any  warm  enthu- 
siasm for  his  subject;  in  fact,  there  is  a 
sting  about  it  that  might  have  come 
from  New  England.  He  regards  Doug- 
las as  a  strictly  practical  politician  from 
his  earliest  years,  and  declares  that  "he 
was  always  lacking  in  the  idealistic  in- 
stincts which  lead  such  men  to  devote 
themselves  to  a  cause  for  its  own  sake" 
(p.  86).  To  the  very  end  our  author 
views  Douglas  as  a  man  bent  largely 
upon  pursuing  his  own  "personal  and 
political  ends"  (p.  334),  which  happened 
at  times  to  make  his  conduct  consistent 
and  patriotic.  In  its  plan,  fullness  of 
detail  and  fresh  restatement  of  a  well- 
worn  theme,  the  book  deserves  a  kind 
reception.  For  Mr.  Hale's  volume  hard- 
ly as  much  can  be  said,  altho  it  is  an 
acceptable  biography.  He  takes  a  gener- 
ous view  of  the  high  purposes  of  Sew- 
ard, but  he  does  not  unduly  emphasize 
that  statesman's  place  in  American  poli- 
tics. The  style  of  the  volume  is  pedes- 
trian, and  there  is  scarcely  a  place  where 
the  reader  will  feel  like  running  ahead 
to  find  out  how  the  story  ends.  Both  of 
these  books,  especially  Hale's,  will  con- 
tribute to  that  vicious  American  tradi- 
tion that  over-emphasizes  the  place  of 
the  slave  controversy  in  antebellum  life, 
and  causes  a  neglect  of  those  great  eco- 
nomic beginnings  whose  significance  will 
be  appreciated  more  in  1950  than  in 
191 1.  Xeverthele«;«;.  the^^e  biographers 
are  not  responsible  for  the  tradition : 
they  are  writing  for  a  market  and  they 
have  done  their  work  well  enough. 


Some   Forerunners   of   Italian   Opera.       By 

W     J.    Uenrlerson         New    York:    llcnrv 
Holt  &  Co.      $1.25. 

This  new  little  \)<H)k  from  the  versa- 
tile and  trenchant  musical  critic  of  the 
New  York  Sun  possesses  a  real  value 
for  the  student  of  the  history  of  music. 
The  result  of  several  years  of  pains- 
taking research  amrjng  original  bnt  for- 
gotten sources  of  information,  it  corrects 
s^rtne  old  misapf>rehcnsions  as  to  the  ori- 
gins of  the  opera— -thf  most  curious  frjrm 
of  musical  art,  tho  the  most  interesting 
probably  to  the  largest  number  of  people 
— which.  Mr.  Henderson  shows,  is  "a 
child  r>f  the  Rfiman  r^tholir  f'hnrch." 
Tlic  l>o<^k  is  a  ^tudy  of  the  lyric  drama 


in  Italy  prior  to  the  birth  of  opera,  and 
its  central  theme  the  character  and  per- 
formance of  the  first  Italian  secular 
drama,  the  "Orfeo"  of  Poliziano,  a  lyric 
work  made  in  honor  of  the  Cardinal 
Francesco  Gonzaga.  probably  in  1472, 
but  which  heretofore  has  been  studied 
chiefly  as  a  literary  production,  to  the 
exclusion  of  its  musical  element. 


Literary  Notes 

....Prayers  in  the  Congregation  and  in 
College  (Longmans)  contains  prayers  and 
fragments  that  were  left  among  his  manu- 
scripts by  the  late  James  Martineau,  and  bear 
the  stamp  of  his  deep  religious  spirit. 

....Those  who  are  compelled  to  go  thru 
sorrow  or  adversity  will  find  help  and 
strength  in  the  sincere  messages  of  Rev.  G. 
H.  Knight,  entitled  In  the  Cloudy  and  Dark 
Day.      (Hodder  &  Stoughton ;  $1.25.) 

....From  the  Pilgrim  Press  come  three  re- 
ligious booklets  breathintr  the  freshness  of 
the  hills  and  the  sea.  The  Mountain  Trail 
and  Its  Message,  by  Albert  W.  Palmer,  and 
Outside  a  City  Wall,  by  William  A  Knight, 
are  both  illustrated,  and  Dr.  Grenfell's  Har- 
vard address  entitled  What  Will  You  Do 
JVith  lesus  Christ  contains  a  portrait  of  the 
gifted    missionary    (50  cents   each). 

....Readers  of  Mr.  Noguchi's  recent  contri- 
bution to  Thf.  iNnEPENnENT  entitled  "Modern 
Japanese  Literature,"  will  be  interested  in 
the  announcement  that  the  Rungli  Lin  Kwai 
—a  kind  of  Japanese  Academy — has  selected 
for  translation  the  "Divine  Comedy,' 
"Faust."  "Don  Quixote,"  and  the  Ramayana. 
The  work  of  translation  will  be  executed  by 
specialists,  who  will  take  two  or  three  years 
to  complete  it. 

...There  is  nothing  critical  (as  its  author 
leasts)  and  nothing  praiseworthy  about  Mr. 
J  ('ulhldTt  lladden's  .Master  Musicians:  A 
Book  for  Players,  Singers  and  lAsteners  (Mc- 
C\\\rv. .  $175).  In  a  sprightly  vein  he  re- 
counis  many  anecdotes  of  many  master,  and 
not  a  few  minor,  musicians,  from  Palestrina 
to  fjrieg  anecdotes  as  often  as  not  purely 
mythical  and  oftener  than  not  tinged  in  the 
lellin/  with  a  foolish  sentimentality.  The 
lif»ok  is  intended  avowerlly  fur  "the  amateur 
and   the  young   reader." 

.  I'rank  I'V.inkfurt  Moore  in  his  Life  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith  (Dutton:  S.V.So)  waxed  clo- 
ipient  over  his  generous  hero  and  chastises 
I'.oswcll  for  propagating  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  f)f  lime,  a  false  conceiilion  of  the 
Irishman     :iii'l  •^•n  a   false  idea  of  iJr.  John- 
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son's  opinion  of  him.  There  is  a  ^rfiil  ^^^^^ 
taken  for  granted  in  Mr.  Moure's  "Life," 
which  will  never  hecoiiu'  auth(»rily,  Imt  which 
is  interesting  enough,  in  si  ile  of  a  tendency 
toward  long-windedness. 

....It  is  difficult  to  deal  patiently  with  a 
writer  who  assumes  to  speak  'as  a  llehraist" 
and  declares  that  the  post-Mosaic  origin  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  utterly  baseless,  who  re- 
gards the  genesis  narratives  as  coming  "from 
the  actors  and  witnesses  of  the  events  record- 
ed," and  who,  as  a  translator,  makes  Alira- 
ham  atldress  Jehovah  as  "your  e.xcellency.  ' 
^'et  these  traits  are  characteristic  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  I".  P.  Kam-say's  translation  and  notes  on 
(ienesis  entitled  An  luterpretatioH  of  Genesis 
(The  Neale  Piil)lishiiig  Company;  $2).  ll 
was  hardly  necessary  for  the  author  to  ad- 
vise his  readers  that  "this  translation  is  not 
designed  to  supersede  the  Authorized  Version 
or  the   Revised  Version." 

....A  luxurious  cookery  book  with  48  ex- 
quisitely colored  plates  comes  from  London 
and  the  principal  of  the  rMoucostcr  Road 
School  of  Cookery,  M.  A.  Fairclough.  We 
note  two  excellent  points  in  its  arrangement. 
It  gives  the  time  re(|uired  for  the  preparation 
of  each  dish,  and  it  tells  how  to  garnish  food 
attractively  so  that  it  may  appeal  to  the  eye 
as  well  as  to  the  taste,  and  the  beautiful 
plates  are  most  appetizing  There  are  3,156 
recipes  in  this  Gargantuan  volume  which  look 
feasible.  The  directions  are  clear;  the  num- 
ber of  persons  to  be  served,  the  time  required 
in  preparing  each  viand,  and  its  cost  in  Eng- 
land are  points  of  value.  {The  Ideal  Cookery 
Book.      Dutton.      $8.) 

....In  the  poet's  post-centenary  year,  Paris 
is  trying  to  organize  a  movement  to  secure 
the  house  in  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain  in 
which  Alfred  de  Musset  was  born  as  a  na- 
tional museum.  The  birthplace  is  today  a 
sadly  dilapidated  contrast  to  the  stately  house 
of  a  generation  ago.  "Improvements"  have 
razed  many  of  the  streets  of  old  Paris,  and 
in  this  district  only  half  a  block  has  been  left 
untouched — a  link  between  old  memories  and 
present-day  progress.  The  lower  floors  have 
been  transformed  into  manufactories,  while 
the  upper  stories  with  their  soiled  lace  cur- 
tains, window  ledges  used  as  open  refrigera- 
tors, and  dangling  linen  floating  in  full  view, 
proclaim  the  character  of  the  tenants.  All  of 
which  would  have  inspired  the  poet  with  a 
melancholy  poem,  had  he  lived  long  enough 
to  celebrate  his   own   centenary. 

....Even  a  hidebound  institution  like  the 
French  Academy  is,  now  and  again,  subject 
to  suggestions  of  change,  and  IM.  Frederic 
Loliee.  in  I'.lcadrniie  Fraugaisc  dc'ant  I'opin- 
ion   (Paris:   Emile-Paul;  2  francs"),  gives  the 


result  of  a  plebiscite  among  men  of  letters  as 
to  reforming  academic  elections.  M.  Loliee's 
(|nestion  is.  Would  the  .Academy  lose  prestige 
and  authority  if,  instead  of  being  a  self-per- 
petuating body,  it  was  elected  by  a  restricted 
suffrage— that,  say,  of  the  authors  who  com- 
pose the  Societe  des  gens  de  lettres?  The 
proposal  receives  a  good  many  favorable  votes 
— especially  from  writers  who  siand  no  chance 
of  ever  being  chosen  in  the  old  way  ;  but  M. 
Camille  Mauclair  boldly  declares  that  "the 
disappearance  of  this  ridiculous  preciosity 
would  he  much  more  tonformalde  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times  than  any  new  mode  of 
recruiting  it."  M.  Rene  h'auchois,  author  of 
the  "Beethoven"  presented  a  year  ago  at  the 
New  Theater  in  New  York  (his  more  recent 
spectacular  play  is  entitled  "Rivoli" — a  Na- 
|)oleonic  piece)  replies  to  the  innovator: 
'The  prestige  of  the  Academy  endures,  as 
you  recognize.  All  the  world  attests  it  .  .  . 
Then  don't  touch  its  method  of  renewal." 
Ilenry  Bordeaux,  who  will  one  day  be  an 
.Academician  himself,  speaks  to  much  the 
same  effect  of  an  institution  so  "traditional, 
respectable,  and    respected." 

....To  the  current  /■orniii  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats 
contributes  an  article  on  "J.  M.  Synge  and  the 
Ireland  of  His  Time"  that  opens  with  an 
account  of  the  storm  which  greeted  the  pro- 
duction of  Synge's  "Playboy  of  the  Western 
World,"  in  January,  1907.  The  poet  was  then 
lecturing  in  Aberdeen;  from  Dublin  he  re- 
ceived a  telegram  which  said :  "Play  great 
success."  ".After  one  in  the  morning,"  he 
continues,  "my  host  brought  to  my  bedroom 
Ibis  second  telegram,  '.Audience  broke  un  in 
disorder  at  the  word  shi'ft.' "  Indeed,  from 
the  moment  that  word  was  heard,  the  Irish 
Mrs.  Grundy,  personified  in  certain  young 
men  who  thought  the  playwright  was  insult- 
ing their  nationality,  would  not  let  a  word  of 
the  piece  be  heard  above  their  shouting  and 
stamping  and  blowing  of  trumpets.  But  the 
.Abbey  Theater  and  its  friends  stood  behind 
the  unpopular  play,  and  today  it  is  the  most 
acted  and  probably  the  most  read  of  the  little 
sheaf  of  dramas  the  playwright  left  behind 
him.  The  IV ell  of  the  Saints  is,  however,  the 
play  which  has  been  most  recently  reprinted  : 
we  have  received  it  from  the  Dublin  publish- 
er, Maunscl,  in  an  attracti\e  foolscap  octavo 
edition,  in  riuarter  parchment  boards,  issued 
at  two  shillings,  sixpence,  l^niform  with  The 
Well  will  be  issued  The  Playboy,  Deirdre.  and. 
in  a  fourth  volume.  The  Tinker's  JVedding. 
In  the  Shadoiv  of  the  Glen,  and  Riders  to  the 
Sea.  The  scene  of  The  Well  of  the  Saints 
is  "some  lonely  mountainous  district  in  the 
east  of  Ireland  one  or  more  centuries  ago." 
Two  blind  beggars  are  the  principal  figures 
of  the  act'on;  in  their  sinils  the  dramatist 
finds  just   that   c>pposition  of   nature-love   and 
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beauty-love    with    sordidness    and    shrewdness 

which    dehghted    his    somewhat    grim    humor. 

There  are  passages  of  rare  charm  and  poetry 

such  as  cry  out  for  quotation ;  but  we  prefer 

to  recommend  the  reader  to  go  straight  to  the 

book  itself,  either  in  this   Irish  edition  or  in 

that    issued    at    Boston   by   John   W.    Luce   & 

Co.     The    reader    will    be    interested    in    that 

page  of  Mr.  Yeats's  essay,  cited  above,  which 

records : 

"Synge  seemed  by  nature  unfitted  to  think  a  politi- 
cal thought,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  sentence, 
spoken  when  I  first  met  him  in  Paris,  that  implied 
some  sort  of  nationalist  conviction,  I  cannot  remem- 
ber that  he  spoke  of  politics  or  showed  any  interest 
in  men  in  the  mass.  .  .  .  He  was  wise  in  judg- 
ing individual  men.  and  as  wise  in  dealing  with  them 
as  the  faint  energies  of  ill  health  would  permit,  but 
of  their  political  thoughts  he  long  understoond  noth- 
ing." 

■'When  I  got  up  this  morning."  Synge  once 
wrote  from  one  of  the  Aran  Islands,  Innis- 
maan,  "I  found  that  the  people  had  gone  to 
mass  and  latched  the  kitchen  door  from  the 
outside,  so  that  I  could  not  open  it  to  give 
myself  light."  Mr.  Yeats  quotes  this  passage 
at   length : 

"I  sat  for  nearly  an  hour  beside  the  fire  with  a 
curious  feeling  that  I  should  be  quite  alone  in  this 
little  cottage.  I  am  so  used  to  sitting  here  with  the 
leople  that  I  have  never  lelt  the  room  before  as  a 
place  where  any  man  might  live  and  work  by  him- 
self, .^fter  a  while  as  I  waited,  with  just  light 
enough  from  the  chimney  to  let  me  see  the  rafters 
and  the  grayness  of  the  walls.  I  became  indescribably 
mournful,  for  I  felt  that  this  little  corner  on  the 
face  of  the  world,  and  the  people  who  live  in  it,  have 
a  peace  and  dignity  from  which   we  are  shut  forever." 

This  quiet  life  satisfied,  writes  his  friend, 
"some  necessity  of  his  nature."  Tho  a  good 
deal  has  been  said,  during  the  last  few 
months,  of  this  strange  silent  man  of  a  genius 
which  it  is  hard  to  appreciate  without  extrav- 
agance of  expression,  little  of  what  has  been 
written  is  instructive  in  respect  to  his  per- 
sonality. For  he  belonged  to  those  "who, 
like  Wordsworth,  like  Coleridge,  like  Keats. 
have  little  personality,  so  far  as  the  casual 
eye  can  see,  little  personal  will,  but  fiery  and 
brooding   imagination." 

....  Not  long  ago  we  noticed  the  publication 
of  a  book  by  Rram  .Stoker  entitled  l-amnus 
Impdslnrs  (^Sturgis  &  Walton).  One  of  the 
mf/st  ingenious  modern  frauds  is  recalled  by 
the  offering  by  a  London  bookseller  of  an 
octavo  volume  published  in  1852  by  Moxon, 
'■ntitird:  Letler.i  of  P  /?.  Shelley,  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  Kobert  Browning.  The 
introduction  is  genuine  enough,  but  not  one  of 
the  fwenty-fi'.'-  letters  included  is  by  Shelley. 
The  forged  Ifttcrs  were  clever  imitations  of 
the  p<->et'»  style  and  handwriting— even  to  the 
postmarks.  The  fraud  was  uncovered  by  Sir 
^•'^anf■i^  I'algrave,  who  recognized  a  letter 
from  Shelley  to  Godwin,  his  father  in-law, 
and  the  author  of  Caleh  IVillinmx,  as  vtr;mgely 
familiar  He  found  it  to  be  a  plagiarism  of 
?n  article  which  hi"  father  li;id  contributed  to 


the  Quarterly  twelve  years  before.  Moxon, 
the  publisher,  had  bouglit  the  forged  letters  at 
public  auction.  On  discovering  their  true 
character,  he  suppressed  the  volume.  The  per- 
son responsible  was  found  to  be  an  individual 
who  passed  himself  off  as  a  natural  son  of 
Lord  Byron,  and  had  adopted  his  name.  This 
adventurer  discreetly  dropped  out  of  public 
view    upon   exposure. 


Pebbles 


MUNCHAUSEN     UP    TO    DATE. 

"A  man  in  China,"  B.  M.  said, 
"A  pigtail  wears  upon  his  head" — 
"And  pigs?"  asks  auditor  pro  tem. 
"Wear  nothing,"   says   the   genial   M. 

"Once,"  the  Baron  said,  "methinks 
I  talked  for  hours  with  the  Sphinx," — 
"She  cannot  talk,"  his  hearers  cry, — 
"I  know,"  says  he,  "but   cannot  I?" 

"I  know  some  tribes  beyond  the  seas — 
Their  home's  so  hot  it  fricassees." 
"How  do  they  live?"   the  audience  cries, — 
"Away  from  home,"  B.  M.  replies. 

Munchausen  said  :  "The  Japanese 

Glue  all  the  fruit  upon  the  trees." 

"Where  does  it  grow?"  the  audience  cries, — 

"On  other  trees,"  B.  M.  replies. 

"The  Hottentot,"  Munchausen  said, 
"On  pickled  antelope   is  fed." 
"Well?"   the   crowd,    impatient,  cries, — 
"Indeed  he"s  not,"  B.  M.   replies. 

"The  Congo  hippopotamus 
Would  often  mount  an  omnibus 
If" — in  doubt  the  people  stir — 
"He  could,"  remarks  the  raconteur. 

"\  saw   the  Pole!" — the  people  stare — 
"You   didn't,"   one  and    all   declare. 
"1  did,"  he  said,  "close  by  my  ship." 
(The  Pole  was  on  a  Southern  trij).) 

"On   Googlum's   shore,"   the    Raron   cried, 
"The  ueople  drink  their  whiskey   fried." 
'llow   can   they?— tell   us!"   all   insist — 
"Because."  says   be.  "they   don't   exist  !" 

Ilar'i'nrd   I.aiiif^noii. 

"CoMF.  in,"  called  the  ma!.;a/ine  editor. 

".Sir,  I  have  called  to  see  about  that  article 
of  mine  that  you  boui/ht  two  years  aK^).  My 
name  is  Pensnink  Percival  Pcrrhyn  Pens- 
nink.  My  coiujir, sit-on  was  called  'The  Be- 
iiavior  of  Chifi'uunks  iti  Thtinderstf»rms,'  and 
I  shouM  like  to  know  how  much  longer  1 
Muist  watrli  and  wail  before  1  shall  sec  it  in 
print." 

"I  remember."  the  editor  replied  "We  are 
saving  your  little  essay  to  use  at  the  time  of 
your  fleath  When  public  attention  is  drawn 
to  an  authf)r  we  like  to  have  sf»mething  of  his 
on  li;infl." — Nervark  liveninn  News. 


ButereU  at   New   Ymk   I'oiit  Udlie  aH  Sei-.iml  CIhsh  Matt.r 
rubllahcr,    C'larruce   W.    Hout-ii 

-        -         New    York 
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The  Peace  Treaties  with  England 

and  France 

On  the  evening  of  March  22,  1910,  at 
a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  by  the 
American  Peace  and  Arbitration  League 
of  New  York,  President  Taft,  in  the 
course  of  his  address,  remarked : 

"I  have  noticed  exceptions  in  our  arbitration 
treaties,  as  to  reference  of  questions  of  honor, 
of  national  honor,  to  courts  of  arbitration 
Personally,  T  don't  see  any  more  reason  why 
matters  of  national  honor  should  not  be  re- 
ferred to  a  court  of  arbitration  tlian  matters 
of  property  or  matters  of  national  proprietor- 
ship. 

"I  know  that  it  is  going  further  than  most 
men  are  willing  to  go,  hut,  as  among  men,  we 
have  to  submit  differences  even  if  they  in- 
volve honor,  now,  if  we  obey  the  law,  to  the 
court,  or  let  them  go  undecided.  It  is  true 
that  our  courts  can  enforce  the  law,  and  as 
between  nations  there  is  no  court  with  a 
sheriff  or  a  marshal  that  can  enforce  the  law. 
But  T  do  not  see  why  questions  of  honor  may 
not  be  submitted  to  a  tribimal  suppc^sed  to  he 
composed  of  men  of  honor  who  understand 
questions  of  national  honor,  to  abide  by  their 
decision,  as  well  as  any  other  question  of  dif 
ference  arising  betwen  nations." 

Tho  the  President's  s])eech  was  print- 
ed in  full  ne.xt  morning,  the  significance 
of  this  opinion  in  regard  to  unlimited 
arbitration    seemed    to    escape    editorial 
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vigilance,  We  are  glad  to  believe  that 
lui':  1ni)i:i'i:ni>kn  r  was  the  first  journal 
t(j  appreciate  the  I'resident's  utterance. 
\Vc  said  in  our  issue  of  March  31  : 

"This  is  the  first  time,  we  believe,  that  any 
responsil)le  head  of  a  world  power  has  taken 
such  a  progressive  stand.  Why  sliould  not 
I'residciit  I'afl,  therefore,  negotiate  a  model 
arbitration  treaty  with  some  friendly  nation 
— say  France  or  Bra/il,  in  which  all  (piestions 
will  be  referred  to  arbitration.  At  present  a 
few  of  the  smaller  nations  have  such  treaties, 
but  as  yet  none  of  the  great  ones.  The  treat- 
ies that  .Secretary  Root  has  already  negotiated 
with  twenty-three  of  our  sister  nations  are 
all  modeled  on  the  elusive  Anglo-French 
treaty  of  a  decade  ago,  in  which  'honor,  vital 
interests  and  the  interests  of  third  parties' 
are  excluded  from  arbitration.  As  no  nation 
has  as  yet  attem])ted  to  defme  'honor'  and 
"vital  interests'  they  may  be  made  to  include 
everything  or  nothing.  The  United  States, 
however,  has  more  than  once  sul)mitted  ques- 
tions to  arl)itration  that  have  affected  its  hon- 
or, of  which  the  .Mal)ama  case  is  the  most 
notable  Thus  President  Taft's  belief  has 
already  been  put  in  practice  by  the  LInited 
States.  Let  him  therefore  create  a  new  kind 
of  treaty  that  will  as  a  model  supersede  the 
.Anglo-French  treaty.  Where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way." 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  was  the  first  of 
the  peace  advocates  to  take  action.  No 
sooner  had  he  read  Mr.  Taft's  speech — 
he  was  in  Colorado  at  the  time — than  he 
telegraphed  the  President  his  congratu- 
lations, and  thru  the  New  York  Peace 
Society,  of  which  he  is  president,  he  re- 
printed the  President's  remarks  and 
circulated  them  broadcast. 

Thus  President  Taft's  progressive 
declaration  was  soon  being  discussed  all 
over  the  world,  and  it  was  with  great 
expectations  that  the  friends  of  peace 
learned  that  the  President  was  going  to 
make  another  peace  address  at  the  ban- 
quet concluding  the  conference  of  the 
American  Society  for  Judicial  Settle- 
ment of  International  Disputes,  held  at 
Washington,  December  17,  1910.  Mr. 
Taft  did  not  disappoint  them.     He  said : 

"If  we  can  negotiate  and  put  thru  private 
agreements  with  some  other  nation  to  abide 
by  the  adjudication  of  International  .Arbitra- 
tion Courts  in  every  issue  which  cannot  be 
settled  by  negotiations  no  matter  what  it  in- 
volves, whether  honor,  territory  or  money,  we 
shall  have  made  a  long  step  forward  by  de- 
monstrating that  it  is  possible  for  two  nations 
at  least,  to  establish  between  them  the  same 
system  which  thru  the  process  of  law,  has 
existed  bctxvten  imlixiduals  under  govern- 
ment." 
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This  time  every  diner  at  the  banquet 
rose  and  cheered.  The  press  thruout 
the  world  next  morning  gave  it  promi- 
nence. 

Almost  immediately  Earl  Grey,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Eoreign  Aitairs= 
of  Great  Britain,  announced  that  the 
mother  country  would  be  proud  to 
accept  the  offer  of  President  Taft  and 
enter  into  such  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States. 

Soon  Erance  followed  suit.  Then,  to 
the  surprise  of  all,  hesitating  Germany 
began  to  nibble  at  the  bait.  The  enlight- 
ened opinion  of  mankind  had  in  the 
meantime  with  one  accord  given  uni- 
versal praise  to  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Taft.  The  peace  societies  were  in 
a  frenzy  of  activity.  Mass  meetings  of 
endorsement  were  held  in  England  and 
America  and  editorials  of  approval  ap- 
peared in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In- 
deed, the  only  statesman  of  any  promi- 
nence to  raise  his  voice  in  opposition 
was  ex-President  Roosevelt.  The  move- 
ment was  now  irresistible,  and  Secretary 
Knox  took  up  in  earnest  the  drafting  of 
the  treaties. 

Last  week  Thursday,  a  little  after 
3  p.  m.,  in  President  Taft's  study,  two 
of  these  treaties  were  signed — those  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States 
and  Erance  and  the  United  States.  The 
informality  and  simplicity  of  the  cere- 
mony added  to  its  impressiveness.  No 
speeches  were  made.  Secretary  Knox 
and  Ambassador  Bryce  simply  seated 
themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table 
and  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  docu- 
ments ;  that  was  all.  Similarly  the 
Erench  Vice-Consul  of  New  York  and 
Secretary  Knox  signed  the  Erench 
treaty. 

The  treaties  were  sent  to  the  Senate 
f'Viday  and  given  to  the  public  Saturday 
They  are  substantially  alike  and  in  no 
respect  differ  from  the  resume  given  out 
by  the  State  Department  on  May  17  and 
commented  upon  editorially  in  r>ur  issue 
of  May  25. 

There  are  only  three  points  this  week 
that  we  wish  to  consider  in  the  treaties. 
They  are  the  most  novel  and  important. 

First.  "All"  flispute-.  that  are  "justici- 
able" and  cannot  be  settled  by  diplomacy 
are  to  he  snbmifffd  to  arbitration.  Thus 
the    ftcojK-    of    our    existing    arbitr.'ifir.n 


agreements  is  expanded  by  eliminating 
the  exceptions  of  questions  of  "honor" 
and  "vital  interests."  Still  the  word 
■justiciable"  oft'ers  a  loophole  to  escape 
the  recourse  to  arbitration  because  a  na- 
tion may  claim  a  dispute  is  not  "justici- 
able." In  that  case  a  Commission  of  In- 
(juir}-  will  decide  whether  the  dispute  is 
■  justiciable"  or  not.  If  it  finds  it  is,  the 
dispute  must  go  to  arbitration.  If  not 
there  may  be  war.  '1  bus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  treaties  do  not  absolutely  pro- 
vide ways  to  settle  "all"  differences  by 
arbitration  as  President  Taft  said  he  was 
willing  to  do.  Still  it  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable that  a  Commission  of  Inquiry 
would  allow  a  difference  to  go  to  the 
point  of  war,  especially  as  either  nation 
could  cause  its  findings  to  be  delayed  a 
year  in  order  to  let  heated  public  opinion 
cool  off  and  diplomacy  to  come  into  ac- 
tion. At  any  rate  the  scope  of  the  treat- 
ies is  so  much  broader  than  anything 
now  existing  between  world  powers  that 
they  constitute  the  greatest  forward  step 
ever  made  in  the  history  of  peace  and 
arbitration. 

Second.  The  device  of  the  Cominis- 
sion  of  Inquiry  is  probably  destined  to 
play  a  more  important  role  in  these 
treaties  than  even  their  "all-inclusive- 
ness."  Here  at  last  we  have  the  interna- 
tional analogue  of  the  "jury  of  present- 
ment" or  "grand  jury"  in  private  law. 
These  commissions  will  be  watched  with 
intense  interest  by  all  students  of  com- 
parative law. 

Third.  The  "special  agreement"  in 
each  case  to  arbitrate  shall  be  made  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  by  the 
President  "by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  thereof."  This  means  that 
the  Senate  will  be  in  honor  bound  to 
refer  all  justicible  rlisputes  to  arbitration, 
but  that  it  will  be  consulted  in  framing 
the  i^reliminary  "special  agreement"  de- 
fining the  dis[)ute  and  the  .scope  of  the 
proposed  arbitration.  r)f  course  the 
Senate  under  this  somewhat  clastic  pro- 
vision might  sf)  emasculate  the  agree- 
ment as  to  prevent  its  accef)tance  by  the 
opposing  Power,  still  such  a  contingency 
is  so  tinlikclv  ;is  to  be  a  practical  impos- 
sibility. Whether  the  .Senate,  however, 
will  take  the  view  that  this  whole  clruise 
signs  away  its  constitutional  prerf)galives 
remains  to  be  seen. 
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ll  i^  ;ilmi)>t  iiK"t>in.iival)li',  liovvcvcr, 
lluit  tlic-  Sciiatf  will  refuse  to  ratify 
these  tvvi>  great  treaties.  The  President 
and  Secret? 'v  l\ii<>\  believe  that  all 
Senatorial  jtrero^alives  are  fnll\  con 
served,  and  there  are  uo  better  eoiistitn- 
tional  lawyers  in  the  I  pper  House. 

Still,  now  is  the  critical  time.  Any 
political  i>r  civic  orj^anization,  any  news- 
paper or  indiviilual  that  has  influence 
with  the  Senate  or  with  any  Senator 
should  exert  it  now. 

If  these  treaties  fail,  the  cause  of  uni- 
versal peace  will  be  set  back  a  genera- 
ti«)n.  Their  importance  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

L'nliniited  arbitration  is  the  beginnini^- 
of  the  end  of  war.  As  surely  as 
daylight  follows  dawn,  these  treaties, 
once  ratified,  will  be  followed  by  similar 
treaties  with  other  nations.  Thus  the 
time  is  likely  soon  to  come  when  a  few 
of  the  great  nations,  being  bound  to  one 
another  by  indissoluble  chains  of  peace, 
will  negotiate  a  general  treaty  of  unlim- 
ited arbitration  among  themselves.  Thus 
will  be  formed  the  long  desired  League 
of  Peace,  and  any  genuine  League  of 
Peace  is  bound  to  grow  until  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  enter  its  prosper- 
ous and  concordan*^  circle.  First,  unlim- 
ited arbitration  treaties  with  England 
and  France:  second,  a  League  of  Peace; 
third,  the  Federation  of  the  World. 

In  conclusion  let  us  give  to  President 
Taft  all  honor  for  this  great  moral  vic- 
tory in  world  statesmanship.  It  should 
be  a  source  of  pride  to  all  our  people 
that  the  man  who  presides  over  a  con- 
federation of  forty-six  sovereign  States 
— the  greatest  peace  society  known  to 
history — should  be  also  the  leader  of  the 
forty-six  sovereign  civilized  nations  in 
their  progress  toward  peace. 

If  peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  re- 
nowned than  war,  her  greatest  victory 
during  the  present  century,  if  not  during 
the  human  era,  was  all  but  achieved  last 
Thursday.  And  when  these  treaties  are 
finally  ratified  'by  our  Senate — they  are 
already  ratified  by  the  peoples  of  Britain. 
France  and  America — William  Howard 
Taft  wilt  have  done  more  than  any  other 
statesman  of  the  world  to  hasten  that 
day.  sure  to  come,  when,  as  Victor  Hugo 
prophesied,  "the  only  battlefield  will  be 


the    market    opening    to    commerce    and 
the  mind  to  new  ideas." 

J* 

The  Pending  Tariff  Bills 

In  addition  to  the  bill  for  reciprocity 
with  Canada,  the  Democratic  House  has 
passed  by  very  large  majorities  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  three  bills  revising  parts 
of  the  tarifT.  In  the  Senate,  a  majority 
composed  of  Democrats  and  insurgent 
Republicans  has  compelled  the  Finance 
Committee  to  report  these  bills  for  dis- 
cussion. The  VV(K>1  and  Woolens  bill 
was  not  accepted,  but  as  a  substitute  for 
it  the  Senate  passed  a  compromise  meas- 
ure, by  a  votQ  of  48  to  32.  While  the 
House  bill  cut  down  the  duty  on  raw 
wool  to  20  per  cent.,  making  proportion- 
ate reductions  of  the  duties  on  manufac- 
tured goods,  the  Senate  would  have  the 
dut}'  on  raw  wool  35  per  cent.  The 
compromise  bill,  proposed  by  an  insur- 
gent, was  passed  by  a  coalition  of  in- 
surgents and  Democrats.  Both  bills  are 
in  conference,  and  the  House  Democrats 
are  inclined  to  insist  upon  the  low  duties 
for  which,  with  27  Republicans,  they 
voted. 

The  so-called  Farmers'  Free  List  bill, 
sent  over  from  the  House,  has  been  ac- 
cepted in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  48  to 
30.  but  with  amendments.  Meats  and 
flour  and  grain,  free  without  restriction 
in  the  House  bill,  are  made  free  by  the 
Senate  only  when  imported  from  coun- 
tries which  grant  certain  specified  recip- 
rocal concessions.  This  amendment  per- 
mits free  importation  only  from  Canada, 
after  ratification  there  of  the  reciprocity 
agreement.  Last  week,  the  Senate  coa- 
lition of  insurgents  and  Democrats  or- 
dered a  prompt  report  concerning  the 
Cotton  Goods  bill,  recently  passed  in  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  202  to  91,  with  30 
Republicans  in  the  affirmative.  This  bill 
reduces  the  duties  on  manufactures  of 
cotton  by  nearly  one-half. 

It  can  now  be  seen  by  everybody  that 
a  majority  for  a  large  reduction  of  the 
tarift  exists  in  Congress — not  only  in 
the  House,  where  control  was  shifted 
from  one  party  to  the  other  upon  this 
issue,  by  last  year's  election,  but  also  in 
the   Republican    Senate,   where  the   Re- 
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publican  insurgents  have  made  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Democratic  minority. 
Their  motives  are  not  wholly  patriotic, 
and  they  are  not  ready  to  go  as  far  in 
reductions  as  the  House  Democrats  have 
gone  or  desire  to  go,  but  they  are  to  be 
counterl  on  that  side  of  the  question. 
This  majority  in  (Jongress  for  a  pro- 
noimced  flownward  revision  undoubt- 
edly represents  the  views  and  desires  of 
a  considerable  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

There  seems  to  be  authority  for  the 
assertion  that  President  Taft  will  veto 
any  one  of  these  pending  bills  that  may 
be  sent  tr>  him.  Not  because  he  of)poscs 
flrjwnward  revision,  for  he  has  charac- 
ffrizerj  the  wfx»l  and  wf)ol(n  duties  as 
■■;nf|efensible,"  and  probably  does  not 
regard  with  favr>r  parts  of  the  cotton 
g(»<Kls  srbediilr  that  were  badly  revised 
in  i'X>v.  liUt  for  the  reason  that  in  iiis 
jiidgineni  Tongress  should  await  the  re- 
I  <>rt  of  the  'f  ariff  l',o;irrl,  whirh  will  not 
l>f  ready  until  I.)(rriTibfr.  A  large  sum 
has  been  ajiprofjriafcd  for  the  work  of 
this  lK.»arfI.  anrl  revision  based  upon  the 
reports  of  a  n'^m-fiartisan  commission  or 


board  of  experts  ha.,  been  suggested  and 
approved  by  many  persons,  among  them 
the  Republican  insurgents,  who  now  are 
willing  to  ignore  the  results  of  the 
board's  inquiries.  Mr.  Taft  feels,  we 
understand,  that  if  he  should  attach  his 
signature  to  any  one  of  the  pending  bills, 
he  would  thereby  give  the  board  a  blow 
which  might  be  fatal,  and  would  dis- 
credit a  method  of  tariff  revision  the  use 
of  wiiich  would  compel  reform  in  tarifl^ 
legislation. 

It  is  alsf)  true,  we  presume,  that  he 
finds  the  bills  objectionable,  believing 
that  the  prr)poscd  reductions  in  the  wool 
and  cotton  schedules  are  too  severe,  go- 
ing far  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by 
his  party's  platform,  which  says  that  a 
duty  should  e(|ual  the  dilferejice  between 
j)rf»duction  cost  here  and  production  cost 
abroad.  i)lus  a  reasonable  profit  for  the 
domestic  manufacturer.  To  the  support 
of  this  dfictrine  he  is  committed,  aufl  he 
thinks,  we  suppose,  tiiat  tlic  Tariff 
I'oarrl's  reports  would  enable  ( Vnigress 
to  make  fluties  justly  hi  accord  with  it. 

r.iit  that  floctrinc  r)f  the  Republican 
j)latform  has  lost,  we  think,  iniicli  of  tlic 
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respect  and  favor  with  which  it  was  re- 
garded, perhaps  by  a  majority  of  the 
American  people,  not  lonj^  ago.  It  has 
Mitfered  in  pubhc  estimation  by  reason 
of  the  Payne-Aldrich  revision  of  1909, 
a  memorable  political  error,  the  full 
effect  of  which  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

The  President  probably  thinks  that 
the  so-called  Farmers'  Free  List  bill  is  a 
crude  and  demagogical  measure,  made 
up  of  items  picked  out  here  and  there, 
from  one  schedule  and  another,  and 
constructed  in  accord  with  the  erroneous 
doctrine  that  farmers  nnist  lose  some- 
thing when,  by  reciprocity  or  t)thcrwise. 
the  merely  nominal  and  ineffective  du- 
ties on  their  agricultural  products  are 
cut  off.  lie  would  probably  \Hnnt  w'ltU 
disapproval  to  the  proposed  repeal,  in 
this  bill,  of  duties  on  certain  manufac- 
tured goods,  while  the  duties  on  the  raw 
materials  used  in  making  tliem  are  re- 
tained;  also  to  the  free-listing  of  certain 
luanufactures  because  they  are  used  by 
farmers,  altho  duties  on  similar  manu- 
factures not  used  by  them  are  not 
touched.  There  is  warrant  for  such 
criticism,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  have  been  very  large  exports 
of  a  majority  of  the  products  to  be  free- 
listed,  and  even  of  those  which  rest,  so 
to  speak,  upon  a  substructure  of  mate- 
rials that  are  still  to  be  protected.  Such 
exports  tend  to  prove  that  protective 
duties  are  no  longer  needed,  unless  the 
exporting  manufacturers  will  say  that 
they  sell  abroad  at  prices  much  lower 
than  those  which  they  exact  here  at 
home  from  the  people  w^ho  gave  them 
protection.  And  if  this  is  their  practice, 
they  deserve  no  sympathy  when  they 
lose  their  protective  rates. 

Mr.  Taft  is  a  just  man.  He  willingly 
commended  the  Democrats  for  their  de- 
cisive support  of  the  Reciprocity  bill. 
If  one  of  these  pending  revision  bills 
shall  come  to  him.  we  believe  that  he 
will  sign  it  if  he  is  convinced  that  it  is 
fair  legislation  for  the  public  good.  But 
if  he  thinks  the  reductions  in  it  will  not 
be  warranted  by  the  reports  soon  to  be 
made  by  the  Tariff  Board,  his  duty  will 
be  to  express  his  disapproval.  The  de- 
termination of  tariff  duties  by  the  re- 
sults of  expert  and'  impartial  investiga- 
tion is  something  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Tn  this  way  the  logrolling  and  political 


bargaining  and  maneuvering  which  have 
affected  much  of  our  tariff  legislation, 
and  signs  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the 
penduig  bills,  might  be  avoided.  We  re- 
gret that  the  fruits  of  the  Tariff  Board's 
labors  have  been  so  long  withheld  from 
Congress  and  the  public,  but  we  are  not 
inclined  to  (lueslion  the  Hoard's  earnest- 
ness or  competency.  It  may  be  expected 
that  the  President  will  give  all  due  sup- 
port to  an  agency  whose  work,  as  he 
ijelieves,  nnist  promote  reform.  If  he 
decides  to  write  veto  messages,  they  will 
he  forcible  ones.  But  we  fear  his  argu- 
ments, if  he  shall  send  any  such  mes- 
sages to  Congress,  will  have  little  weight 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  There  is  a  popular  demand 
for  a  sharp  reduction  of  tariff  rates,  and 
the  drift  is  away  from  the  doctrines  of 
protection.  This  is  so  because  the  Re- 
publican party  so  foolishly  and  even 
shamefully  failed  to  improve  its  oppor- 
tunity in  1909.  It  may  be  that  botii  the 
party  and  its  elected  leader  will  be 
forced  hereafter  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty 
for  that  colossal  blunder. 


Upton  Sinclair   and    the    Sunday 
Law 

It  is  amusing  enough  to  see  Upton 
Sinclair  and  his  nine  associates  in  the 
.\rden  Single  Tax  Colony,  chnrged  by  a 
"philosophical  Anarchist"  with  breakin'j: 
the  Delaware  Sunday  law.  convicted, 
and  when  they  refused  to  pay  the  fine 
of  $4  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  eighteen 
hours  and  set  to  breaking  stone ;  and  yef 
it  is  not  all  amusing.  There  is  a  very 
serious  question  involved,  that  of  the 
justice  of  the  Sunday  law  and  the  wis- 
dom of  favoring  or  enforcing  it. 

In  this  case  there  is  no  puritanical 
rigor  involved,  and  that  supplies  in  good 
part  the  amusing  element  in  it.  This 
philosophical  Anarchist  is  no  religious 
■zealot.  He  is  a  crank  of  another  sort. 
He  came  to  the  Arden  Colony,  and  there 
he  talked  too  much.  That  sort  love  to 
talk.  The  Sinclairians  got  tired  of  him. 
found  him  a  nuisance,  and  finallv  fired 
him  by  force  and  had  him  serve  five  davs 
in  prison  for  disturbing  their  peace.  Be- 
cause his  liberty  of  prophesying  was 
thus  insulted  he  took  his  vengeance.    He 
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had  seen  them  playing  baseball  and  ten- 
nis, on  Sunday,  which  is  against  Dela- 
ware law,  and  he  brought  complaint  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  getting  his  re- 
venge. \ow  Upton  Sinclair  will  pass  it 
along,  for  he  threatens  to  invoke  the  law 
against,  members  of  the  Wilmington 
(  onnty  Club,  who  indulge  in  these  same 
amusements  on  Sunday. 

The  old  puritanical  Sunday  has  gone 
never  to  return.  It  never  was  as  ugl\' 
as  it  is  represented,  and  it  was  approved 
by  men  who  deserve  our  highest  respect. 
It  was  based  on  a  strict  interpretation  of 
Scripture  now  nearly  passed  away,  and 
on  a  doctrine  of  Scriptural  authority  not 
now  accepted  so  generally.  The  Mosaic 
command  not  to  gather  manna  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  v/ould,  with  the 
old  interpretation,  forbid  a  man  to  pick 
an  apple  from  his  orchard  or  a  melon 
from  his  garden  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  But  our  Lord  took  a  freer  view 
of  duty  and  allowed  his  disciples  to  help 
themselves  to  edibles,  in  the  field.  We 
have  now  got  quite  beyond  that  license. 
and  the  European  Sabbath  is  now  very 
widely  accepted.  We  are  very  far  from 
the  day  when  during  the  hours  of  Sun- 
day service  a  rope  was  stretched  across 
Broadway  to  prevent  carriages  from  dis- 
turbing worship.  The  automobile  and 
the  trolley  car  run  seven  days  in  the  week 
and  at  all  hours. 

The  command  to  observe  the  Sabbath 
is  based  on  the  Fourth  Commandment. 
In  Exodus  the  reason  given  is  because 
God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  his 
creation  of  the  world.  That  might  make 
it  appear  of  universal  obligation.  But  in 
Deuteronomy,  where  the  Ten  Command- 
ments are  repeated,  a  different  reason  is 
given  for  the  Fourth.  It  is  there  required 
because  of  the  need  of  rest,  "that  thy 
man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant  may 
rest  as  well  as  thou."  It  was  because 
they  were  .slaves  in  Egypt,  and  Jehovah 
delivered  them  from  this  bondage ; 
"therefore  the  I^jrd  thy  God  commanded 
thee  to  keep  the  sabbath  day,"  the  word 
sahhath  meaning  rest;  it  was  to  be  a 
memorial  rest  day  after  the  seven-day 
toil  of  Egypt.  But  this  reason  for  the 
day  makes  it  national  and  not  universal. 
It  was  a  question  with  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  whether  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  was  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual 


which  was  abolished.  Paul  seemed  to 
think  so,  but  the  reason  of  a  rest  day, 
and  a  day  of  worship,  was  so  forceful 
that  it  was  transferred  from  Saturday  to 
Sunday  and  thus  retained.  It  is  not  easy 
to  prove,  even  under  the  strictest  accept- 
ance of  plenary  inspiration,  that  its  obli- 
gation rests  on  the  Commandments.  It 
rests  on  the  wisdom  of  it.  In  the  New 
Testament  there  is  not  one  rebuke  of 
Sabbath  breaking,  and  the  only  reference 
to  the  matter  is  in  the  way  of  liberty. 

Air.  Sinclair  does  not  break  stone  by 
any  perversity  of  a  religionist ;  it  is  an 
anti-religionist  who  required  it.  No  re- 
ligionist invokes  the  law  where  people 
amuse  themselves  on  Sunday  without 
disturbing  others.  But  religious  people 
and  others  not  so  religious  insist  on  the 
day  as  a  rest  day  from  work.  They 
want  no  Egyptian  slavery  in  these  days  ; 
and  so  the  labor  unions  join  the  pulpits 
in  support  of  reasonable  Simday  laws. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  forbid  Sunday  after- 
noon trolley  rides,  or  tennis  or  automo- 
bile parties.  We  may  not  like  them,  or 
we  may  think  that  Sunday  can  be  better 
employed ;  but  to  devote  it  entirely  to  re- 
ligious services  or  religious  reading  is 
impossible,  and  religion  does  not  re- 
quire it. 

When  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  whose 
widow  has  just  followed  her  husband  to 
the  grave,  sent  his  boy  to  be  a  member 
of  the  family  of  the  distinguished  and 
very  religious  Professor  Chr'stlieb,  in 
Germany,  his  son  was  required,  with  the 
rest  of  the  family,  to  attend  worship  on 
Sunday  morning,  but  on  Sunday  after- 
noon the  pious  professor  took  all  his 
household  out  for  a  pleasuring,  to  see  the 
games  or  any  other  innocent  entertain- 
ment. He  was  none  the  less  religious 
for  this  license.  On  this  matter  the 
.Apostle  says:  "Let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind,"  for  religion 
docs  not  require  any  observance,  even  of 
a  .Sabbath,  except  as  we  find  it  useful  for 
its  religious  or  ethical  influence.  We 
must  have  the  Sabbath  for  the  reason  im- 
plied in  its  name,  that  of  rest ;  and  we 
also  need  the  Sabbath  for  the  cultivation 
of  our  religious  nature,  but  how  it  is  to 
be  observed  is  to  be  left  to  the  individual 
rf>nscience  under  Paul's  very  wise  direc- 
tion just  quoted. 
Accordingly   we   would   not  have   had 
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L'pluii  Sinclair's  decade  of  social  reform- 
ers punished  iiiuler  tlie  belated  law  of 
Delaware  for  pkiNiiig  tciiiiis  on  their  own 
yr.Miiid>.  Xi  verlhiic^;,,  u  c  take  the  lib- 
trl\  ol  Miiiliii^  whiii  l\u-  Anarchist  ini- 
priMint'd  Tuc  da\N  lor  talkinj^  uvcrnuuli 
st-nd>  ten  of  his  |k  r>ecntiirs  to  break 
stone  for  the  sin  of  |»reakin^  the  Sabl).ilh. 

Our  Timber   Property 

Thai  the  people  own  property  in  com- 
mon, and  that  this  stanils  as  an  invest- 
ment, out  of  which  they  can  make  money, 
has  until  recently  seemed  very  much  of 
a  myth,  but  at  last  we  are  getting  to 
comprehend  that  land  and  water,  and  to 
some  extent  the  air  itself,  may  be  real 
property,  owned  in  common  by  the  whole 
of  us.  Conservation  as  applied  to  the 
forest  does  not  mean  the  mere  holding- 
back  of  a  certain  amount  of  timber  land 
from  private  occupancy,  the  mere  saving 
ot  the  forests,  but  it  means  such  a  use  of 
that  timber  land  as  shall  create  an  in- 
come for  the  peop4e  of  the  United  States. 
The  Forest  Service  tells  us  that  the  real 
object  of  governmental  oversight  is  to 
enable  us  to  produce  a  constant  timber 
supply  quite  beyond  what  we  would  if 
everything  were  left  to  Nature  in  the 
wild.  By  reasonabJe  thrift  and  judicious 
Oversight  we  can  produce  a  timber  sup- 
ply always  beyond  our  present  need, 
clearing  no  tract  of  importance,  but  in- 
creasing its  ability  to  yield  lumber ;  and 
at  the  same  time  can  conserve  the  power 
of  our  streams  for  irrigation,  navigation, 
water  supply  and  power. 

The  Service  estimates  that  by  careful 
management  our  forests  will  yield  about 
four  times  what  they  are  doing  at  pres- 
ent, and  what  they  always  have  done 
when  undisturbed.  We  can  reduce  the 
waste  in  the  woods  and  the  waste  at  the 
mill  about  one-third,  with  immediate 
profit  as  well  as  future  profit.  Preserva- 
tive treatment  will  reduce  the  quantity 
of  timber  used  about  one-fifth.  Then  we 
can  stop  forest  fires  almost  totally  at  a 
cost  of  one-fifth  of  the  standing  timber 
that  is  now  burned  each  year.  It  is 
necessary  to  act  at  once,  and  then  act 
certainly  and  vigorously  in  order  to  pre- 
vent timber  scarcity.  In  other  words, 
the  United  States  holds  property  in  its 
timber  lands  that  it  can  make  immenselv 


prolitable,  without  leducing  its  standing 
value  (jue  dollar,  but  slowly  increasing 
it  for  at  least  a  century  to  come. 

Assuming  llial  the  Stall-  owns  a  trait 
ol"  |()n,o()()  ,u  res,  ;iiid  supposing  llial  U 
lakes  KM)  sears  lo  grow  liiiilter  lo  ii^ 
greatest  value,  \on  mas  go  laillier  and 
allow  that  the  Slate  can  cut  i.ooo  acres 
each  year,  and  .so  have  gone  over  I  he 
whole  i(Kj,oc)()  acres  each  kk)  years.  This 
allows  one-hundredlh  of  all  our  timber 
lo  he  cut  each  sear  and  turned  to  mar- 
ket ;  altho  in  reality  there  is  a  large  (pian- 
tity  of  immature  lumber  in  trees  not  fully 
grown,  and  these  will  constitute  a  stand 
al  an\  lime  during  the  loo  years  ahead, 
rile  object  is,  every  year  lo  gel  a  lum- 
ber sujiply  from  our  public  property, 
without  reducing  at  all  our  opportunities 
for  future  cutting ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
should  be  a  steady  increase  in  the  pos- 
sible output. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  70  per  cent, 
of  our  public  forest  holdings  are  now- 
treated  on  scientific  principles,  and  that 
from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  private  holdings 
are  also  treated  in  a  judicious  manner. 
The  object  of  legislation  should  be 
gradually  to  secure  such  a  treatment  of 
both  private  and  public  holdings  as  shall 
make  the  lumber  supply  of  the  United 
States  secure  and  estimable.  It  is  just 
at  this  point  that  the  paramount  right  of 
the  nation  over  private  affairs  has  be- 
come an  appeal  to  public  sentiment. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  tells  us 
that,  in  order  to  promote  the  conunon 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State,  by 
diminishing  injurious  freshets  and 
droughts,  by  preserving  natural  water 
supply,  by  preventing  injurious  erosion 
of  the  land,  and  as  an  efficient  means  to 
this  end  the  Legislature  has  power  to 
regulate  the  cutting  of  trees  by  the 
owner  thereof,  and  without  compensa- 
tion to  the  owner.  This  is  the  new  doc- 
trine that  is  beginning  to  be  applied  to 
all  woodland. 

One  of  our  best  authorities  estimates 
that  the  average  growth  of  the  forest 
can  be  made  80  cubic  feet  per  annum 
per  acre,  instead  of  12;  and  if  this  were 
applied  to  the  135,000.000  acres  of  non- 
productive forest,  the  total  increase  in 
yield  each  year  would  be  very  close  on  to 
25,000,000  cubic  feet.  Add  to  this  10 
cubic  feet  of  increased  growth  per  acre 
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on  145,000,000  acres  of  better  forest,  ami 
we  get  15,000,000  cubic  feet.  This  gives 
us  a  total  annual  increase  of  consider- 
ablv  over  25,000,000,000  cubic  feet.  In 
additu.n  t'l  this  we  \\>>ul(l  liavt-  tiir  nm- 
nial  growth  nf  the  ])ri>cnt  CduditMuis. 
which  ih  (),5()0,(K)o,()00  cubic  ieet.  \\  c 
liave,  however,  to  consider  that  the  i)opu- 
lation  of  the  country  is  increasing  very 
rapidly,  and  that  l)y  the  beginnuig  of 
anc-ther  century  we  shall  need  wood  not 
for  100,000,000  of  people,  but  for  prob- 
ably 300,000,000  or  more. 

The  consumption  of  the  forest  is  due 
to  two  causes ;  the  first  is  natural  con- 
sumption and  the  second  is  waste.  The 
amount  of  wood  used  annually  for  lum- 
ber is  estimated  at  23,000,000  cubic  feet. 
1  his  will  make  40,000,000  of  board 
measure  of  lumber  shingles  and  laths; 
1 ,000,000,000  of  posts  and  rails ;  about 
1 20,000,000  railroad  ties  ;  i  ,500,000,000  of 
staves;  be>ide  barrel  hoops,  tire  wood, 
pulp  wood,  and  a  gofxl  deal  besides  dis- 
tributed for  minor  uses.  The  waste  of 
timber  is  more  momentous,  because  it  is 
useless,  while  it  is  enormous.  It  is 
strange  to  find  that  the  largest  waste  is 
in  our  bungling  methods  of  manufac- 
ture. It  is  believed  that  out  of  every 
5,000  feet  of  timber  logged  in  the  forest, 
at  least  one-fifth  is  lost.  After  the  logs 
get  to  the  mill  there  is  another  waste,  so 
that  on  the  whole  we  do  not  get  over 
one-half  the  lumber  that  we  ought  to  get ; 
others  estimate  at  three-eighths  really 
put  to  use.  Turning  to  the  use  of  stand- 
ing timber,  turpentining,  or  tapping  it 
for  turpentine,  destroys  the  very  best 
timber  of  whole  States,  in  from  five  to 
seven  years,  utterly  without  excuse. 
This  tapping  is  on  the  principle  of  "after 
me,  the  deluge."  It  is  unnecessary  and 
horribly  wasteful. 

Finally  there  is  the  loss  of  property  by 
fire.  Every  year  the  recklessness  of 
tourists  or  lum}>er  cutters  or  railroads 
destroys  as  much  timber  as  is  put  to  use 
by  the  whole  country.  Nearly  all  our  tim- 
ber of  first  fjtiality  is  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  oM,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
over  a  thousanrl  years  old.  There  is 
scarcely  as  much  care  taken  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  a  onc-thousand-year- 
old  grove  of  redwood  or  serjuoias  as 
there  is  of  preventing  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  our  orchards.     What  wc  wish  to 


get  at  is  that  we  are  not  handling  our 
pui)lic  investment  as  we  would  if  we 
realized  that  it  really  was  our  property. 
Secretar\  Wilson,  in  his  last  report,  tells 
u.^  that  uc  must  learn  to  look  on  tlie  tor- 
esl  as  "a  popnlai'  in\  isliiK'iil"  ol  all  the 
peo])le,  }ieldmg  ii^  water,  storage,  lorage 
and  timber.  In  the  water  power  alone 
uc  have  15,000,000  horse  power,  which 
we  have  hardly  begun  to  harness.  Most 
unsatisfactory  is  the  fact  that  while  forty 
years  ago  three- fourths  of  all  standing- 
timber  belonged  to  us,  the  people,  now 
only  one-fifth.  This  came  about  by  enor- 
mous grants,  and  by  sales  at  nominal 
prices.  A  tract  sold  by  the  Government 
a  few  years  ago  for  $250,000  has  recent- 
ly been  sold  fo.'  $2,250,000.  The  Amer- 
ican people  must  get  a  clearer  concep- 
tion of  their  common  ownership,  and 
how  to  co-operate  for  the  common  ad- 
vantage. To  withdraw  lands  from  sale 
does  not  mean  to  withdraw  them  from 
direct  valr.e  to  the  people.  The  true 
meaning  of  "conservation"  is  to  put  our 
public  property  to  public  use.  Our  fore- 
fathers at  Plymouth  brought  with  them 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  word  "com- 
monwealth" ;  we  have  to  learn  over  again 
what  it  means  and  to  put  our  knowledge 
into  practice. 

Democratic  ** Incompetence" 

Some  writings  require  no  comment. 
They  speak  for  themselves,  and  with 
such  eloquence  that  a  gloss  is  resented  by 
the  intelligent  reader.  Such  a  passage 
occurs  in  a  new  book  by  that  tireless 
critic  M.  Emile  Faguet.  Its  title  is  "Le 
Culte  de  ITncompetence."  The  para- 
graph in  question  deals  with  the  French 
character.  This  book  has  been  widely 
(pioted  in  the  French  press  of  the  two 
worlds. 

"The  I'"rcn(li  charartcr  docs  not  measure 
up  to  the  I'Vench  mind,  and  there  is  the  root 
of  the  whole  evil.  The  French  mind  is  of 
the  highest  order.  .\s  a  creator  of  ideals,  as 
a  conqueror  of  knowledge,  as  a  creator  of 
heauty,  no  mind  in  the  world  has  more  value 
than  the  I'renc  h  mind — if  as  much,  even.  The 
I-'rcnch   character    is    defective. 

"Wc  are  light,  we  are  without  persever- 
ance, without  obstinacy,  without  tenacity. 
We  are  prompt  at  altandonment.  Wc  are 
children,  we  are  oUI  men,  we  are  never — T 
speak  of  the  majf)rity  in  the  flower  of  ma- 
turity. Without  Ix-ing  la/y,  wc  love  to  lean 
lKi(k  on   those   who   make   us  work;   it    is   tiic 
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|iarinlu\  Iff  oiir  iiuUire;  wt*  love  tu  lliruw  our 
selves  uptui  the  Slate,  even  in  uniptiiiK  liiavy 
tasks  I'roiii  the  State.  I  lie  liase  ot  this  para- 
doxical iiuliiiatiou  is  ilie  lack  of  itcrsoual  will, 
and  that  lack  ot  personal  will  itself  d*rives 
Ironi  our  h  >rror  of  res|)uusibilitie^ 

"It  is  not  so  much  that  we  do  not  want  (<■ 
a>  t  as  it  i-)  that  we  il'i  nut  hold  Id  what  l^ 
iniiuited  lip  Ik-  the  et'fiit>  oi  a«ti>.ii  No  niii' 
so  iiuich  as  we  likes  to  say: 

"I  wash  my  hands  of  it — it  is  not  my  lanll 
What    wonhl   yon   have   me   do?       I    can"l    do 
anylhiii!^,    since    I    count    for    nothing.' 

"We  lia\e  been  hronnht  to  this  thru  two 
centuries  of  hrilliant  (ksiiotism,  of  which  we 
do  not  cease  to  he  proud — not  without  cause, 
for  that  matter.  We  are  used  to  not  count- 
ing for  anything,  and  used  to  counting  upon 
everything's  being  ihiie  without  any  one's 
contributing  to  it.  That  is  natural,  because 
everything  was  formerly  done  by  royalty  with- 
out any  individual  initiative.  Today,  we  fancy 
that  everything  is  done  by  the  collectivity 
without  any  one  who  goes  to  make  up  the 
collectivity  having  an_\  ^Imre  in  the  act.  All 
have  replaced  one     and  iiuthing  is  changed." 

Wliat  is  indispensable,  according  to  M. 
Faguet,  is  that  the  democracy  become 
"itself  aristocratic"  in  the  sense  that  it 
have  in  itself  "will  power  and  a  taste  for 
its  exercise.  The  individual,  who  com- 
poses the  democracy  must  have  the  sense 
of  individual  volition,  individual  perse- 
verance, individual  tenacity."  After  all 
these  generalties,  it  is  refreshing  to  close 
with  an  illustration.  "I  often  repeat  these 
words  of  a  candidate  in  a  comedy,"  says 
M.  Faguet.  "  "Citizens,  all  that  you  will 
wish,  I  shall  wish  it  even  more  than  you.' 
The  reply  of  the  citizens  ought  to  be :  'I 
have  a  wish,  and  that  wish  is  that  you 
should  have  a  wish,  and  that  you  should 
know  zvhat  you  wish.'  " 

Of  course  all  this  can  have  no  value 
for  the  American  democrat — but  it 
throws  light  upon  the  parliamentary 
regime  of  the  sister  republic. 

Seldom  has  any 
Our  Japanese  Guest       foreigner    received 

a  more  genuine 
and  spontaneous  welcome  from  the 
American  peo])le  than  Admiral  Togo, 
who  arrived  on  our  shores  last  week 
from  England,  where  he  was  Japan's 
special  envoy  to  the  coronation.  It  was 
a  most  happy  thought  of  President  Taft 
to  make  him  the  guest  of  the  nation 
while  here,  and  we  are  sure  that  all  his 
countrytnen  will  be  gratified  when  they 
read  the  President's  invitation  to  Japan, 
given  last  Saturday  night  at  the  White 


House  hannuc'l   in  the   .XdmiiMrs   liounr. 

Said  the  I'residenl : 

"Admiral  logo,  I  would  indeed  lail  in  m> 
duly  and  be  unliwe  lo  my  own  deepest  con- 
\ictions  dill  I  n<>l  lake  this  occasion  of  the  lirst 
public  welcome  to  you  as  our  national  truest 
to  express  m>  nun  appreciation,  and  thai  of 
(be  American  ptuplc,  ol  the  broail  and  Ir.iman 
ilaiian  \iew  lakiii  by  bis  .Ma|e^t\  llie  I'jnperor 
III  japan  and  the  imperial  Japanese  (io\ern 
Mieiit  in  so  nadily  and  generously  altirming, 
in  the  most  positive  and  solemn  manner,  that 
no  coiisKkration  of  sellish  inlerest  should  be 
jieiiiiitted  lo  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  great 
world-moxement  for  internalional  peace,  as 
e.xemplilied  in  the  general  treaties  of  arbitm 
lion  between  the  I'nited  States,  (ireat  Britain 
and  brance,  signed  on  the  day  of  your  arrival 
in  tliis  country.  1  gladly  acknowledge  this 
important  part  which  Japan  has  played  in  fa 
cihlating  this  noble  aciiievement  by  its  proni|  I 
and  unreserved  recognition,  in  the  recent  An 
glo-Japanese  agreement,  of  the  great  moral 
principle  of  arbitraticjn,  and  I  entertain  the 
hoi)e,  with  conlideiice,  that  the  time  may  l)e 
not  far  distant  when  Japan  will  see  fit  to  join 
in  the  movement  now  so  auspiciously  inau- 
gurated." 

It  is  such  visits  as  this  of  Admiral  Togo 
that  furnish  the  most  happy  occasions 
for  cementing  international  friendship, 
and  we  hope  Japan  will  send  us  even 
more  frequently  than  in  the  past  her  best 
men  to  enjoy  our  hospitality.  Already 
an  arrangement  has  just  been  conclud- 
ed for  a  yearly  exchange  of  Japanese 
and  American  scholars  and  men  of 
affairs,  which  we  have  no  doubt  as  time 
goes  on  will  add  much  to  the  mutual 
acquaintance  and  good  feeling  between 
the  two  greatest  nations  on  the  Pacific. 
It  is  announced  that  Japan  will  send  to 
lis  next  autumn  Dr.  I.  Nitobe,  the 
author  of  "Bushido,"  and  perhaps  the 
best-known  educator  in  Japan.  He  will 
spend  a  month  each  at  Brown  University, 
Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins,  Virginia,  Illi- 
nois and  Minnesota,  and  the  following 
year  these  six  universities  will  jointly 
send  a  distinguished  American  lecturer 
in  return  to  Japan.  Despite  all  the  fool- 
ish war  talk,  we  are  firmly  convinced  the 
relations  of  Japan  and  the  United  States 
were  never  better  than  they  are  at  this 
moment. 


Women  and 
Street  Cars 


It  is  reported  that  the 
heads  of  the  educational 
.system  of  Chicago  have 
decided  to  authorize  the  instruction  of 
girls  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  how  to  get  on 
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and  off  street  cars  without  unnecessary  male  citizens.  That  few  women  know 
risk  to  Hfe  or  Hmb.  This  is  interesting,  how  to  do  -either  is  a  fact  attested  by 
How  far  public  instruction  should  be  common  observation.  Mrs.  Ella  Young, 
differentiated  from  the  standards  the  accomplished  superintendent  of  Chi- 
evolved  by  experience  and  generally  ac-  cago  schools,  is  doubtless  an  observing 
cepted  as  the  essentials  of  elementary  "  woman,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  found 
education,  is  a  question  we  do  not  care      cause  for  wonder  why  it  is  that  so  few 

even  of  the  athletic  girls,  who 
learn  to  do  almost  everything, 
seem  able  to  master  the  trick 
of  "flipping  a  trolley,"  as  they 
call  it  in  Chicago.  It  may  be 
that  prevailing  styles  of  femi- 
nine dress  have  something  to 
do  with  it ;  but  fashions  change 
too  quickly  to  explain  fixed 
habits.  Doubtless  there  are 
psychological  reasons  not  yet 
recognized  wdiy  the  typical 
woman  cannot  get  on  or  off  a 
car  unless  it  has  come  to  a  full 
stop  without  imminent  danger 
of  damaging  the  asphalt  with 
the  back  of  her  head,  and  why 
she  can  even  then  do  either 
only  with  exasperating  delib- 
eration. Perhaps  there  is  a 
deeper  and  more  subtle  reason 
for  the  phenomenon  that  in 
about  ninety-nine  cases  in  the 
hundred  she  assists  her  en- 
trance with  the  left  hand  and 
her  exit  with  the  right.  Why 
this  persistence  in  a  wrong 
method  when  the  right  method 
is  not  only  much  safer,  but 
easier  and  more  natural?  In 
the  old  davs  of  horse  cars  with 
rvvo  JAFANKSK  coNOLKKOKS  ON  AX  KRr<ANi)  OF  PEACE,  ^car  platforms  open  on  both 
.:      ,■  tr      .,  i,iro  ToK-,  fon  the  riKi.i)  reached  N.  w  York  City     j-j^jg^^  Something  akin  to  a  mcti- 

tal  process  was  needed  to  de- 
termine which  hand  to  use.     It 
depended   upon   which   side  of 
the    [)latform    happened    to    be 
the  more  convenient.     As  sur- 
face cars,  open  or  closed,  arc 
now  built  accessible  only  from 
the   right   hand   side,  it  shoulfl 
not    be    flifficult    to    memorize 
and    intuitively    practice    tliree 
sinifjlc    rulfs :    .Assist    ciitrnurr   ivilJi    llir 
ri^hl  hand,  assist  exit  ivith  the  left  hand, 
and   never  step    nff    of  a   car,   rvhether 
moving  or  stationary,  facinf^  to  the  rear. 
Since  mothers,  as  a   rule,  do  not   seem 
quahficd   tf)   instruct    their   daughters   in 
these    mallei    ,     iimI     having    ihemselves 


ni({ht.        This    iilwitOKrapli    shows    him    sfan'l 
int!    ■  '  I'-r^l    N'>({i.    who   took    J'ort    Arthur,    atul    was   tna'i  • 

on    I  ■/,    of    the    Jaiianesc    envoys    in     England,    prior    to 

If"     '  ..-'.n.         In    .New    York    Harbor    Admiral    Togo    wa-. 

;'  y    'I  hird    Assistant    Secretary    of    .State    Chandler    llal<-. 

I  u   T.    M     Potts.   U.    S.   N.    (detailed   as  his   aide   durine 

liib  hlitj  in  America).  Maior-Ceneral  F.  D.  Grint  and  others.  O-; 
Friday  the  Japanese  A'Imiral  pnid  his  respects  to  Mayor  Gay 
nor,  and  later  he  went  on  to  Washington.  Passengers  aboard 
the  f.uiitnni'i  ob-'-rvd  that  the  distinguished  p;isenger  was 
'!•••''  •■■  '"■-  ■■  ■•■'■■T,  did  a  great  deal  of  reading  on  deck,  and 
•'usions  upon  his  privacy.  "I  love  p?aie," 
'  •<  r    declared     to    his     New    ^'ork     interviewer. 

arlrttraiion    treaties  are   good   news   for   the   people   of 

world." 


to  discuss  at  the  moment;  but  if  a  pub- 
lic sch^'Kfl  nirriculum  may  profierly  be 
extended  to  include  the  practical  things 
of  life,  it  is  diffiriilt  to  resist  the  conclu- 
sion that  to  l(a<  li  girls  how  to  enter  and 
leave  trolley  cars  woiiWl  he  very  useful 
to  them,  and,  incidentally,  fotnforting  to 
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li-arnctl,  there  is  reason  li»  lii)|)e  that  hy 
iiistriietiii^  the  children   we  shall  enahle 
lliein  hy  precept  and  example  l<>  instruct 
the   mothers,  and   especially   the   grand 
mothers. 


^     „     ^  .    ( )\vnitr  to  some  ciin- 

To  Be   Represented  "^  ,       •  ,  , 

.       ,,     J  ous  and   \videl\    pre- 

by   Vardaman  ,.  ^   ,■     , 

vaniiif^   mental  aher- 

ratit>ns,  the  people  of  Mississippi,  who 
honored  themselves  hy  keeping  John 
Sharp  Williams  so  many  years  in  llu- 
House  and  tlien  sending  him  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  who  not  long  ago  chose  anothei 
worthy  gentleman,  Mr.  Percy,  to  repre- 
sent them  there,  have  now  rejected  the 
latter  and  elected,  to  sit  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, James  K.  Vardaman.  a  coarse 
demagogue  whose  chief  political  stock  in 
trade  is  ahuse  of  tho>e  whom  he  calls 
"niggers."  One  of  the  jjlacards  exhihit- 
ed  during  the  recent  campaign  horc 
these  words  from  Tlir  Issiw.  his  person  . 
al  organ : 

"Tho   way  to  control   I  ho  nifjs^cr   is  to  wlii]) 
him   wlicn   he   does   not   ohey    without   it,   and 
another  is  never  to  pay  him  more  wacics  than 
is   actually  necessary   to  huy   food   and   clotli 
ing. 

An  admiring  hiographcr  has  said  that 
when  "he  entered  the  field  of  journalism 
in  1890.  he  soon  went  to  the  front  as  a 
graceful  yet  bold  and  incisive  editorial 
writer."  He  is  also  something  of  an 
artist  so  far  as  pageants  are  concerned, 
for  we  read  that  he  enlivened  a  cam- 
paign and  emphasized  his  dislike  of  th'.- 
"nigger"  by  going  thru  the  streets  clad 
in  white  and  standing  in  a  cart  drawn  bv 
sixteen  white  oxen.  A  State  is  unfor- 
tunate when  it  is  represented  at  Wash- 
ington or  elsewhere  l)v  such  a  man.  \\'c 
regret  that  Senator  Percv  in  his  quite 
reasonable  disgust  has  decided  to  resign 
in  January,  more  than  a  year  before  the 
expiration  of  his  term.  .As  the  legisla- 
ture, it  is  said,  would  send  \'ardaman  to 
fill  the  vacancy,  Mr.  Percv  should  stav 
He  should  not  open  the  Senate  door  for 
\''ardaman  until  it  is  necessary  to  let 
him  in. 

.< 

A  rival  for  the  potato  is  hci- 
Dasheens     aided   among  the   recent  im- 
portations    of     the     Govern- 
ment; mark  well,  we  do  not  say  a  sub- 
stitute.   This  new  vegetable  is  related  to 


iIk'  ialadium,  which  is  cultivated  as 
"eUphant  ear."  The  tubers  are  similar 
to  the  potato  in  comp(jsition,  but  some- 
what riclu  I  in  ^taiili  and  proteids.  The 
flavor  of  the  cooked  tubers  is  slightly 
""I'KRCstive  of  boiled  chestnuts.  "Dash- 
eens,"  as  they  are  called,  are  baked  or 
t>therwise  cooked  like  potatoes.  The 
\onng  leaves  make  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  spinach.  In  the  more  Northern 
States,  where  the  frostlcss  season  is  less 
than  five  months,  the  tubers  must  be 
started  in  hotbeds  before  settiiig  out, 
but  in  the-  Middle  and  Southern  States 
there  will  be  no  such  necessity.  In  Flor- 
ida it  will  do  to  i)lant  the  dasheen  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  I''ebruary,  if  the 
conditions  are  not  too  dry.  It  takes 
al)out  five  months  to  mature  the  tubers, 
and  then  they  are  to  be  stored  like  pota- 
toes. In  sections  where  the  frost  does 
not  penetrate  the  soil,  the  tubers  can  be 
left  in  the  ground  until  needed  for  use. 
1  he  dasheen  is  being  tried  in  different 
I  arts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  found  to 
thrive  in  wetter  lands  than  the  potato. 
The  plants  require  rich,  moist  soil,  and 
they  will  not  be  injured  by  an  occasional 
Hooding  during  the  growing  season.  In 
other  words,  the  Government  assures  us 
that  we  have  a  new  vegetable,  full  of 
starch  and  proteids.  that  is  fit  for  culture 
over  a  very  wide  area,  and  that  will  give 
an  enormous  amount  of  food  to  the 
grower.  If  the  report  from  our  Depart- 
n;ent  of  Agriculture  is  not  too  opti- 
mistic, it  is  handing  over  to  us  something 
tint  will  aftect  the  food  supply  of  the 
I'nited  States  in  a  marked  degree.  The 
.Vmerican  people  scarcely  begin  to  recog- 
nize the  vast  amount  of  work  being  done 
al(  ng  this  line  of  adding  to  our  food 
uroducts,  under  the  direction  of  Secre- 
tary Wilson. 

J*    ■ 

For  many  years  Thi-:  In- 
School  Land       DEPENDENT  has  advocated 

the  planting  of  our  rural 
schot)ls  in  the  middle  of  sufficient  land 
to  enable  the  pupils  to  carry  on  gardcn- 
iu'^-,  and  witli  shops  where  they  can 
otlicrwise  cultivate  their  mechanical 
tastes.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction 
during  the  last  year.  Among  other  steps 
taken,  a  little  town  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington proposes  to  "purchase  ten  acres 
for  the  high  school,  and  turn  five  acres 
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into  an  experimental  farm,  while  the 
other  five  acres  constitute  a  park  and 
athletic  field."  Why  not?  If  athletics 
are  to  be  recognized  at  all,  let  them  be 
recognized  as  a  substantial  part  of  edu- 
cation ;  but  by  all  means  let  a  State  de- 
voted to  fruit  growing  and  general  agri- 
culture train  its  boys  and  girls  in  such  a 
way  that  when  they  are  thru  with  the 
schools  they  shall  be  directly  prepared  to 
undertake  those  affairs  which  constitute 
what  we  call  making  a  living.  We  are 
not  opposed  to  culture  as  an  end  of  edu- 
cation, but  the  highest  culture  attainable 
is  closely  associated  with  a  knowledge 
of  and  sympathy  with  Nature.  Read 
Emerson. 

One  of  the  excellences 
Walking  Tours  of  walking  as  an  exer- 
cise and  recreation  is 
the  fact  that  little  or  no  machinery  or 
equipment  is  required.  Good  legs,  with 
stout  boots  at  the  ends — and  there  you 
are.  To  one  who  has  very  recently 
walked  the  southwest  coast  of  that  stern 
peninsula  well  named  Nova  Scotia,  a  re- 
reading of  Stevenson's  essay  on  Walk- 
ing Tours  comes  as  a  rare  treat.  This 
is  not  simply  an  excellent  piece  of  style, 
but  it  is  altogether  sincere,  and  as  true 
as  it  is  sincere.  '"Landscape  oh  a  walk- 
ing tour  is  quite  accessory,"  one  reads 
there. 

"He  who  is  inricefl  of  the  Itrothcrhood  docs 
not  voya>{e  in  quest  of  the  picturesf|ue,  but  of 
certain  jolly  humours— of  the  hope  and  spirit 
witli  which  the  march  begins  at  morning,  and 
ihe  peace  and  spiritual  repletion  of  the  even- 
irni\  rest.  He  cannot  tell  whether  he  puts  his 
knai>sack  on,  or  takes  it  off,  with  mf)re  de- 
light." 

Stevenson  is,  of  course,  writing  of  those 
who  know  enough  not  to  walk  against 
time,  rnher  walkers  are  not,  indeerl, 
"of  the  brf>therhood."  They  arc  tutt 
even  walkers;  "pedestrians."  ralhtr. 

^    e      1  ■  In   a  contribution   to 

On  Speaking  a  .it,-     -,        . 

„      .    *^ .       *  the  Pans   I  nnps,  en- 

Foreign  Language  ,-,,     ,       a  ,               ■ 

*     ^  titlcfl         Impressions 

f<i  America."  fjiir  contributor,  the  Baron 
d'i'"st''»nrnflles  dc  Constant  "hastens  to 
(virrrrt  ihusc  oi  his  friends  who  attrib- 
ute to  him  a  too  flattering  familiarity 
with  the  English  languaj^c  I  speak 
[•',iiglisb,"  writer  the  liaron,  "almosi 
currently,  as  f  have  spoken  fireek  ;ind 
Italian,  for  the  necessities  of  my  propa- 


ganda ;  but  without  the  least  pretension, 
and  by  no  means  so  well  as  many  of  my 
more  modest  friends."  What  is  particu- 
larly interesting  about  this  confession  is 
what  follows  : 

"The  truth  is,  incorrectitude  is  of  little 
consequence  provided  that  my  language, 
and  if  worst  comes  to  worst,  my  gest- 
ures, clearly  express  whad  I  have  to  say. 
What  is  more,  I  long  since  found  that  to 
express  siinple  ideas  it  is  good  not  to  have 
at  one's  disposition  a  too  abundant  vocabu- 
lary; it  is  good  to  repeat  the  same  words 
when  they  are  the  right  words ;  it  is  good, 
above  all,  not  to  give  the  impression  of  being 
an  orator.  What  ought  to  be  striking  is  the 
anatomy  and  not  the  clothing  of  one's 
thought ;  the  more  brilliant  and  sumptuous 
the  clothing  is,  the  more  distrust  it  inspires, 
and  the  less  durable  the  impression  which  it 
leaves." 

This  is  a  good  thought ;  best  of  all  is  its 
application  to  the  American  traveler  in 
foreign  lands.  Why  is  it  that  the  Amer- 
ican feels  somehow  ashamed  when  he 
tries  to  express  himself  in  a  language 
not  his  own  ?  It  is  the  false  modesty  of 
our  fellow  countrymen  which  prevents 
them  from  attaining  success  as  linguists, 
just  as  it  is  often  a  still  more  false  mod- 
esty which  keeps  them  from  speaking 
the  best  English  of  which  they  are 
capable. 

."« 

Professor  Winslow,  of  the 
Ventilation      Department   of   Biology,    in 

the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  has  been  telling  us  the  value 
of  fresh  air  during  dog  days,  and  at  all 
other  tirties  when  we  lack  the  capacity 
for  easy  work.  Any  one  who  is  under 
obligation  to  do  as  mtich  bright  intel- 
lectual work  during  the  heat  wave  as 
dtiring  the  cool  days  of  October  will 
understand  the  argument.  He  insists 
that  the  questicni  of  efficiency  in  labor 
dei)ends  very  largely  upon  having  the 
right  sort  of  conditions  arotmd  us.  Eor 
maximinn  efficiency  the  temperature 
shouM  never  p-tss  over  70,  and  the 
humidity  should  not  be  above  70  per 
cent,  of  saturation.  In  other  words,  a 
hinnan  being  is  a  creature  of  conditions, 
;md  his  best  work  depends  on  finding 
those  conditir)^^.  In  tlic  Ilm'tcd  .States 
Pension  I'.urean.  the  removal  of  the 
onicc;  frrxn  s(all<i»d  and  badlv  venti- 
lated buildiu'^s  inld  new  and  well  venti- 
lated, r'fliiccd  the  number  of  days  of 
absence  from  iR.OfX)  and  over  to  about 
ro.ooo,  or  nearly  one-half.   The  professor 
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relates  a  ease  of  a  printer  who  was  coiu- 
pelled  by  the  lltianl  of  Health  to  install 
a  system  of  ventilation,  and  he  fonnd 
that  his  men,  ulin  were  exhausted  on 
husy  days,  were  now  without  complaints 
and  the  sickness  was  greatly  reduced.  It 
seems  to  be  well  worth  while,  while  re- 
building our  cities,  to  thoroly  consider 
this  {(uestion  of  vitali/.ation.  Our  offices 
should  not  keep  us  at  an  August  level 
thru  six  months  of  the  year. 

Among  the  laws  that  went  thru  the 
New  York  Legislature  is  a  most  admir- 
able statute,  forbidding  the  placarding 
of  the  highways  with  advertisements. 
TiiK  Ini)1£1'I<:m)kxt  has  long  been  con- 
tending against  this  abuse  of  privilege, 
and  rejoices  to  see  the  end  of  it.  Tlic 
statute  allows  any  one  to  destroy  one  of 
these  signs,  without  appeal  to  any  court 
or  officer.  Every  citizen  is  an  officer  of 
the  State  to  see  that  this  law  is  enforced. 
To  place  an  advertisement  "on  any  stone, 
tree,  fence,  stmnp,  pole,  mile  board, 
guide  sign,  guide  post,  bill  board,  build- 
ing, or  other  structure,  within  the  limits 
of  a  public  highway"  constitutes  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  "any  advertisement  in  or 
upon  a  public  highway  in  violation  of 
this  statute  may  be  taken  down,  re- 
moved or  destroyed  by  any  one."  The 
law  will  not  be  hard  to  enforce:  all  the 
easier  if  other  States  will  follow  the 
example. 

•J« 

One  long-time  trouble  with  the  faint- 
hearted warriors  for  reform  in  Philadel- 
phia has  been  the  want  of  leadership  and 
personality.  Personality,  at  least,  one  of 
the  reformers  has  in  a  high  degree,  and 
he  is  that  veteran  fighter.  Rudolph 
Blankenburg.  This  sturdy  German- 
American  has  now  entered  the  mayor- 
alty contest  at  the  urging  of  the  Key- 
stone party  organization  of  the  Fortieth 
Ward,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  chal- 
lenge is  a  guarantee  that,  whatever  its 
issue,  the  battle  will  be  peppery.  Six 
years  ago  he  was  elected  County  Com- 
missioner by  the  independents,  with  a 
majority  of  nearly  50.000.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Rlankenhurg  will  once  more  succeed  in 
awakening  his  fellow  townsmen — whirh 
in  itself  wotdd  he  a  greater  achievement 
than  being  elected  Mavor. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  habit 
which  was  once  confined  to  the  hopeless- 


ly vulgar — we  refer  to  the  chewing  gum 
habit— has  spread  to  an  alarming  extent. 

Today  even  the  only  rather-vulgar  are 
victims  of  it.     We  advisedly  say,  victims. 

The  face  is  beautiful  indeed  which  does 
not  repel  one  when  it  is  seen  convulsed 
with  gum  chewing.  We  do  not  pretend 
that  the  gum  habit  is  a  vice  morally  com- 
mensurate with  wife-beating,  or  physi- 
cally and  mentally  so  dangerous  as  the 
use  of  opium.  Hut  it  is  unreasoned  and 
unbeautiful.  The  spasmodic  working  of 
one's  jaws  is  an  unworthy  manner  of 
proving  one's  self  a  nervous  Yankee. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  (ireat 
I'.ritain  built  the  first  Drcadnaught,  and 
now  the  nations  of  the  world  have  a 
hundred  in  service  or  building  or  i)rom- 
ised.  That  is  the  result  of  a  bad  attempt 
to  surpass  all  one's  neighbors.  And 
each  one  that  is  laid  down  is  bigger  than 
what  went  before,  and  has  bigger  guns. 
There  can  be  no  end  to  the  satanic 
rivalry  but  cither  bankruptcy  or  uni- 
versal peace. 

It  is  both  cheerful  and  invigorating  to 
hear  such  ])lain,  strong  English  as  was 
uttered  by  Augustine  Jiirrell,  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  on  the  insult 
offered  to  l^remier  Asquith  by  the 
Cnionists  : 

"1  he  languaKC  hurled  at  tlie  Premier's  head 
in  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  dis- 
graced a  gambling  hell  or  a  thieves'  kitchen. 
It  was  a  cold  l)loode(l,  as  well  as  an  organ- 
ized orgv  of  stupidity  and  rufiiianisni." 
■  ,♦« 

The  Bertillon  system  of  identification 
is  found  applicable  to  animals,  only  in- 
stead of  finger  prints  muzzle  prints  are 
used.  Hereafter  we  may  expect  that  ink 
and  paper  will  take  the  place  of  the 
branding  iron  and  that  rustlers  will  be 
convicted  bv  reference  to  a  card  index. 

Aviation  has  scored  its  eighty-first  vic- 
tim, mostly  victims  of  carelessness  or 
needless  daring.  The  cost  is  not  toa 
much  for  the  benefit  to  come  from  the 
new  power  over  the  air.  We  have 
ceased  counting  the  victims  of  the  loco- 
nioti\e,  or  oven  of  the  automobile. 

At  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Confer- 
ence recently  held  at  Cardiff.  Wales, 
women  were  for  the  first  time  admitteil 
and  fourteen  synods  were  represented  by 
women  delegates.  American  Methodists, 
take  notice. 
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The  Poor  and  Insurance 

The  poor  man  al\va\  s  pays  more  for 
what  he  buys  than  the  rich  man  because 
he  is  forced  to  buy  in  small  quantities 
or  on  instahiients.  This  rule  has  few- 
exceptions,  not  one  of  which  is  insurance. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  compa- 
nies that  cater  to  the  poor  men  charge 
more  than  those  who  cater  to  the  rich. 
This  is  because  the  repeated  collection 
of  small  amount-<  is  costly  and  time-con- 
suming. Probably  all  this  is  inevitable, 
tho  it  is  said  that  the  Massachusetts  act 
empowering  savings  banks  to  go  into 
workmen's  insurance  has  caused  the  com- 
peting regular  insurance  companies  to 
lower  their  rates. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  excuse  what- 
ever for  insurance  companies  so  to  take 
advantage  of  the  helplessness  and  igno- 
rance of  their  poor  clients  as  to  compel 
them  to  compromise  or  adjust  claims  so 
that  thousanrls  of  dollars  are  withheld 
from  victims  of  accidents  or  from  their 
widows,  children  or  dependents,  and  di- 
verted to  increasing  dividends  or  surplus. 

Yet  this  is  just  what  the  State  Insur- 
ance Commissioners,  recently  sitting  in 
New  York,  are  said  to  have  found  out 
by  investigating  the  books  of  some  com- 
panies. 

PVjrtunately  the  commissioners  are  at 
work  on  a  system  for  the  protection  of 
the  poor,  which  they  hope  to  present  at 
the  National  Insurance  Commissioners' 
Convention  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee  the 
end  of  this  month,  with  the  idea  that  the 
proposed  reforms,  after  careful  discus- 
sion, shall  be  laid  before  the  various  State 
legislatures. 

We  hope  that  some  practical  way  may 
Ik:  found  to  prevent  by  law  or  otherwise 
this  most  inhuman  way  of  cheating  the 
jxx>r.  Hut  if  the  companies  succeed  in 
defeating  any  laws  to  that  effect,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  warning  them  that  sooner 
or  later  the  movement — alrearly  in  the 
air — for  State  insurance  for  the  poor  will 
become  a  prartical  issue  in  politics. 

.,* 

AwKRtCAN  life  insurance  companies 
are  disturbed  by  the  reports  that   Italy 


is  planning  a  State  insurance  monopoly. 
The  proposed  law  provides  that  in  fu- 
ture all  insurance  companies,  Italian  and 
foreign,  shall  cease  to  write  new  business 
in  Italy,  but  may  continue  their  work  for 
the  present  policyholders  only.  There 
will  be  no  compensation  for  contracts 
made  in  Italy  or  abroad,  after  the  pro- 
posed bill  becomes  a  law.  Such  con- 
tracts will  be  void  and  policyholders  will 
be  suljject  to  a  fine  and  imprisonment. 
The  representatives  of  Italian  and  for- 
eign companies  have  strongly  opposed 
the  bill,  and  the  Ambassadors  of  the 
leading  Powers  have  made  a  joint  diplo- 
matic protest.  The  capital  of  foreign 
companies  in  Italy  amounts  to  $186,000,- 
000,  and  $28,000,000  of  this  amount  be- 
longs to  American  companies. 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York  recently  called  attention  to 
a  policy  in  their  company  taken  out  in 
1858  and  held  by  a  man  ninety-six  years 
old.  A  rival  has  now  been  discovered 
by  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  Morris  E.  Fuller,  of  Schuyler, 
Xeb.,  who  took  out  a  policy  of  $3,000  in 
that  company  in  1846.  Altho  this  policy 
is  twelve  years  older,  Mr.  Fuller  is  six 
years  younger  than  the  veteran  policy- 
holder of  the  Mutual  Life.  Both  these 
men  selected  their  companies  wisely,  for 
how  many  weaker  life  insurance  com- 
panies have  fallen  by  the  wayside  in  this 
lengthy  period. 

A  NOTED  scholar  once  said  there  was 
nothing  in  the  commercial  world  that 
even  remotely  approached  the  security  of 
a  well-established  life  ijisurance  com- 
pany. Certainly  the  security  is  vastlv 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  fire  insurance 
cfjuipanics.  There  a  conflagration  can 
upset  all  calculations,  and  increase  the 
yearly  loss  ratio  from  a  usual  37  per 
rent  to  a  ruinous  1013  [)er  cent,  as  in 
the  case  of  California  after  the  San 
I'Vancisco  disaster.  Even  in  hard  times 
life  insurance  goes  on  as  usual,  and  does 
not  suffer  from  the  increased  loss  known 
as  "the  moral  hazard"  in  fire  insurance. 


Dcjcliiie  in  the  Stock   iVlarket  <...\riiiiiuni  hi.l  l.ioii^ln  suii.  under  tin- 

\iiti    1  riisl  l;iu,  aj;;iiu>t  six  lailroarl  coiii- 

Sm.i.s    .pI     sI-kIxn   ..II    iIk     New    N.iik  |,^^,,i^.^  .j,„l   ,1,,^.^.  ,,,|,^.,.  o.rixjraliniis  en 

Mock    I'.xrhan-r   last    uixk    win-   -'.454.  j,a^^.,l  j,,  il,,.  |,iUii,iiii.,us  n»al  tradi'.     All 
Ux)  slians.  a-amsi   1.71 4.( KM.  Ill  llu'  week  ,,||^    caiiscl    li<|iii(lali..ii    aii.l    siKriilaliv* 
iiiiim-iliatcl)   l)^l•c•c"(linJ,^      A  dull  and  nar  sali-s  for  tin    fall 
row    market    for  the  lirst  two  days   was  ,^ 
followed  by  activity,  nuicli  larger  trans-  Cotton 
actions   and   a   considerable   decline,   no- 
tably on   Friday,   when    the    total    (only  Tiiii  cotton  crop  grows  with  each  suc- 
121,000    on     Monday    and     172,000    on  cessive  ofticial  report.     According  to  the 
Tuesday)  rose  to  747,000.     Net  losses  of  rei)ort  issued  last  week,  the  condition  of 
active  securities   for  the  wCek  are  shown  the   crop   on    July   25    was   89.1,   againsl 
below  :  '^8.2  one  month  earlier,  75.5  one  year  ag(j, 

Union   Pacific   8  7^-9  two  years  ago,  and  79.4  as  an  aver- 

Northern   Paciiic    6^8  age   for  ten  years.     Therefore  the  csti- 

Keading    65/s  male  of  the  (luantily  to  be  harvested  has 

American   Smelting    Gy,  ^         increased  to  about  14,700,000  bales. 

drcat    Aorllicrn    SV»  ,      •           •              1     11        1           ^      \            ^       r 

United  States  Steel   4h  ^t   IS  quite   probable   that   the   largest  ol 

Consolidated    Cas    4>4  crops  in  the  past   will   now  be  exceeded 

Lehigh  Valley  45^  |)y  1,000,000  bales,      b'or  some  time  the 

Ahssoun  Pac.iic   4j4  -^^^  j^^g  j^^.,,  falling,  and  at  the  end  of 

Sonthern   Pacihc   4>'4  }     ^           ,     .^             •      ,  1           ■    1  1      1        1      r 

Atchison    3^  ''^st  week  It  was  ni  the  neighborhood  ol 

Erie 3H  1 1  cents  a  pound.     Some  think  it  will  go 

Amalgamated  Copper  3K  down  to  10  cents.      The  first  bale  of  new 

Bethlehem  Steel   3^  Louisiana  cotton  was    received  in  New 

Brookkn  Rapid '  Transit ' .' .' ." .' .' ." .' .' .' '.'.'.'. '. '. '.  '.3%  Orleans  on  the  3 1  st  ult.      Last  year  the 

New  York  Central  i^  first  bale  came  to  that  market  nine  days 

Pensylvania   1%  later. 

As  for  a  long  time  past,  about  three-  ^5* 

fifths  of  the  trading  was  in  Steel,  Read-  ...  .A   final    computation    shows   that 

ing  and   Union   Pacific,      The   rate   for  the  average  selling  price  of  the  $50,000,- 

loans  on   call    was   low,   about   2^/2    per  000  of  Panama  Canal  bonds  recently  is- 

cent.  sued  was  1,025764. 

The  decline  was  due  to  several  causes.  The   Wells-Fargo  Express   Com- 

Early  in  the  week  the  American  Tobacco  pany  has  bought  control  of  the  Pacific 
Company  passed  its  customary  large  Express  Company  and  will  take  over  the 
quarterly  dividend,  as  a  mark  of  "respect  express  business  on  the  Gould  railroads, 
for  the  court,"'  although  it  had  been  „  ,  .  ,  ,  -  •.  ,  • 
earned.  It  became  known  that  both  the  ^  •  ■•■^''}''^  investments  of  capital  m 
Tobacco  Companv  and  the  Standard  Oil  ^^^  Briish  Colonial  possessions,  accord- 
Companv  had  found  the  task  of  dissolv-  "l^  ^o  the  London  he onomist,  amount  to 
ing  in  a'manner  satisfactory  to  the  court  $6825,551,427.  Another  financial  jour- 
a  very  difficult  one.  The  stocks  of  "^1  estimates  the  British  investments  in 
these  companies  suffered  losses  in  the  ^atin  America  at  $3,730,000,000. 
curb  market.  Another  highly  favorable  ....We  recently  published  railway 
crop  report  depressed  the  price  of  cotton,  statistics  for  the  calendar  year  1910, 
and  embarrassed  speculators  unloaded  taken  from  Poor's  Mamuil.  The  Inter- 
stocks  to  save  themselves.  Toward  the  state  Commerce  Commission  has  since 
end  of  the  week  it  became  known  that  made  known  its  statistics  for  the  fiscal 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  year  1910.  This  report  makes  the  nurn- 
was  about  to  make  an  investigation  con-  ber  of  miles  of  main  track  240.438.  At 
cerning  the  freight  rates  for  live  stock  the  close  of  the  year  the  number  of  em- 
and  packing  house  products,  and  that  the  ployees  was  1,699,420. 
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The    Senate   and    House 
At  Washington    conferrees   on   the   Wool 

Revi.sion  bill  agreed,  Au- 
gust II,  upon  a  duty  on  raw  wool  of  29 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  as  suggested  by 
Senator  La  Folletle.  As  compensation 
to  the  House  the  Senate  conferrees 
agreed  to  accept  the  House  classification 
on  raw  wools,  which  results  in  placing  all 
wools  at  the  same  rate.  Under  the  La 
FoUette  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  two 
classifications  were  made,  paying  35  per 
cent,  and  10  per  cent,  duty  respectively, 
ad  valorem.  Under  the  agreement  the 
duty  on  all  wools  will  be  29  per  cent. 
After  agreeing  to  this  fundamental  basis 
of  operation^  the  conferrees  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  the  duties  f)n  manu- 
factured wools,  which,  it  is  assumed,  will 
be  compensatory  throughout  on  a  29  per 
cent,  basis.  For  the  first  time  in  recent 
history  a  tariff  bill  in  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  f  louses  was  discussed  by 
the  conferrees  in  an  open  session.  The 
conferrees  have  yet  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  the  Farmers'  Free  List  bill.  The 
troublesome  matters  now  in  the  way  of 
the  adjournment  are  the  statehood  reso- 
lution and  the  cotton  bill.  President  Taft 
will  veto  the  former,  because  of  the  pro- 
vision for  the  recall  of  judges.  L^n- 
doubtedly  he  will  veto  the  wool  compro- 
mise as  well,  fn  line  with  the  {dans  for 
an  adjournment  Thursday  Senator  La 
FoUette  pro|Kj>ed  that  an  agreement  be 
made  by  tmanimou.s  consent  to  vote  on 
the  cotton  bill  August  \Cy.  .Senatf)r 
Overman,  of  .Vorth  f^arrjlina,  objected. 
The  Senate  has  pa.ssed  the  reappor- 
tionment bill  substantially  as  it  came 
frrmi  the  House,  ft  authorizes  a  reap- 
[K>rti«^»nment  by  tlie  .States  of  Cfjngress 
districts  on  the  basis  of  population  as  dis- 
rlfjsed  bv  thr  last   census.      It   increases 


the  membership  of  the  Hovise  from  391, 
as  at  present,  to  433.  with  two  added 
when  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  become 
States.  Senator  Root's  amendment  to 
keep  the  membership  at  391  commanded 
only  23  votes.  Then  Senator  McCum- 
ber  ofifered  to  make  the  number  405,  but 

he  also  failed. The   proposal  of  the 

House  Interior  Department  Expendi- 
tures Committee  to  delay  until  fall  fur- 
ther investigation  of  the  Controller  Bay 
affair  in  Alaska  will  be  opposed  by  Re- 
publican members  of  the  House.  They 
claim  that  the  committee  is  trying  to  drop 
the  matter  after  allowing  unwarranted 
refiections  to  be  cast  upon  the  Adminis- 
tiation.  Very  little  has  been  heard  about 
til.'  incident  since  President  Taft  sent  his 
message  to  Congress. A  spirited  at- 
tack was  made  in  the  Senate,  August  10, 
on  the  National  Monetary  Commission, 
and  ex-Senator  Aldrich,  its  chairman,  by 
Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  aided  by 
Senator  Heyburn,  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Cum- 
mins started  the  debate  by  calling  up  his 
bill  which  demands  a  report  from  the 
Monctarv  Commission  by  December  4 
next  and  its  immediate  disbandment 
thereafter.  Senator  Cummins,  in  his  at- 
tack, charged  extravagant  expenditures 
by  the  commission  and  that  clerks  and 
members  had  received  payment  from  the 
Treasury  while  they  were  already  on  the 
payroll  in  <A\u-r  capacities.  Tills,  he  sai<l, 
was  illegal.  Two  members  of  Congress, 
he  asserted,  received  an  additional  $15,- 
562  each  U)V  service  f)n  the  commission. 
Mi.  Cjimmins  made  sarcastic  references 
tf>  ihe  commission's  European  trip,  which 
hafl  cost  $19,250.  He  stated  that  the 
total  traveling  expenses  of  the  cf)mmis- 
sion  since  March  31,  i9ro.  were  $35,412, 
which  he  estimated  was  enough  to  main- 
tain one  person   for  sixteen  years  on  an 
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average  expense  account  ol  $6  a  day. 
:The  Lorimer  investigation  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  has  adjourned.     Hear 
ings  will  be  resumed  in  Chicago  early  in 

iJctiilic-r. The    Senate    has    voted    to 

investigate  the  election  of  Isaac  Stephen 
Non,  Senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  .Stephenson  is  eighly-lvv(i,  and  tin- 
oldest  member  of  the  Senate,  lie  is  said 
In  be  worth  $20,000,000.  The  investiga- 
tion will  be  made  bv  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions. The  resolution  calling  for  it  was 
adopted  unanimously,  and  follows  a 
memorial  from  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture. Sittings  will  be  heltl,  early  in  the 
fall,  at  Madison,  Milwaukee,  Duluth  and 
Chicago.  Senator  Stephenson,  by  his 
^worn  statement,  admits  spending^  over 
$100,000  in  the  primary  election  to  se- 
cme  the  Rei)ublican  nomination  for  the 
term  beginning  March  4,  1909.  Senator 
La  h'ollette's  partisans  are  behind  the  de- 
mand for  an  investigation.  The  Wiscon- 
sin .Senators  were  formerly  political  al- 
lies. Mr.  Stephenson  is  said  to  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  politi- 
cal contests  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 

Wisconsin. The    death     of    William 

Pierce  Frye  makes  the  third  vacancy  in 
the  Senate.  The  first,  caused  by  the 
death  of  Senator  Hughes,  of  Colorado, 
continues  thru  the  failure  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  elect  his  successor.  The  .second 
was  caused  by  the  failure  of  Hoke  Smith 
to  surrender  the  Governorship  of  Geor- 
gia before  the  expiration  of  the  session 
of  the  Legislature  that  elected  him  to 
succeed  the  late  Senator  Clay.  With 
Senator  Frye  there  were  fifty  Republi- 
cans in  the  Senate.  The  Democrats  had 
forty,  besides  the  Georp-ia  and  Colorado 
seats,  one  of  which  will  certainly  be  filled 
by  a  Democrat.  Governor  Plaisted.  of 
Maine,  will  promptly  appoint  a  Democrat 
to  succeed  Senator  Frye.  That  will  cut 
the  Republican  majority  from  nine  to 
seven.  The  ]\Iaine  Legislature  does  not 
meet  until  January,  1913.  so  that  whoever 
is  appointed  will  serve  through  the  long 
session  of  Congress  next  winter  and  the 
remainder  of  this  session.  It  will  be  the 
first  time  since  the  Republican  party  came 
into  power  that  Maine  has  been  repre- 
sented by  two  Democratic  Senators.  Be- 
fore the  birth  of  the  Republican  part\- 
Maine  was  a  Democratic  State. 


„  ,.  .  ,      lames  k.  Nugent,  of  New 

Pontics  and      -^  ,,,^^  1^^^^  ,,i^         ^  ^^ 

Tram  Wrecks  V)cmocratic  State  Chair 
man  in  coiisc(juence  of  calling  Governoi 
Wilson  an  ingrale  and  a  liar.     His  i)lace 

will     not     be     filled     immediately. A 

newspaper   has   polled    Democratic    .Sen- 
ators   and    Uepresentalives    as    to    their 
preferences   for  the   Presidential  nomina 
tion  of  1912,  with  the  following  results; 

(ioveriior  Wilsim,  of   New  JiTscy 4.S 

(ioveriu»r    Harmon,   of   Ohio    25 

S|)cakcr  Cliaiii|)  Clark,  of   Missouri _•(> 

House    l.cader    Lluderwooil,   of   Aial)aina.  .  17 

(lovernor    [-"oik,   of   IMissoiui M 

(iovernor   Marsliall,   of   Indiana 14 

(iovernor  I'^oss,  of  Massachusetts 2 

Positive   first   clioice   exi)ression 153 

I  louse   and    Senate   al>sentccs 51 

Dechncd   to   give    preferences 51 

Optional    preferences    7 

Noncoinniitta!^ — I'or     Wilson      (,?),     Clark 

( I )    I  larnion    ( i )    .S 

'iiital   party   inenihership 267 

Geographically,  the  poll  indicates  no  sec- 
tional preferences,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  Underwood,  whose  adherents 
are  almost  without  exception  from  the 
South. At  Austin,  Tex.,  has  been  or- 
ganized   the     Woodrow     Wilson     State 

Democratic    League    of    Texas. The 

Penn.sylvania  Railroad's  eighteen-hour 
flyer  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
jumped  a  switch  and  crashed  into  a 
freight  train  near  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
.Vugust  13.  The  express  was  running  at 
70  miles  an  hour,  making  up  lost  time. 
At  least  five  persons  were  killed,  includ- 
ing the  engineers  and  firemen  of  both 
trains,  and  nearly  forty  persons  were  in- 
jured. The  all-steel  cars  of  the  flyer  re- 
sisted the  shock  of  the  collision,  and  only 
two  of  the  nine  cars  were  badly  smashed. 

J* 

The  political  situation  in 
Canada  and  e^^^ada  is  uncommonly 
Reciprocity        j^^^^^.j       5^^.   Wilfrid   Lau- 

rier's  opponents  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec are  concentrating  on  the  navy  ques- 
tion, painting  woeful  pictures  of  the 
future  of  the  Dominion  thrust  into  the 
wars  of  Britain.  The  reciprocity  issue  is 
scarcely  touched  upon,  and  this  is  not 
strange,  as  Quebec  stands  to  profit  by 
reciprocity.  iVrrayed  against  the  Pre- 
mier is  an  odd  trio  of  leaders  of  three 
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(litlerent  factions — R.  L.  Borden,  against 
b<3th  the  reciprocity  and  naval  policies 
of  the  Government ;  Henri  Bourassa, 
the  nationalist  chief,  who  favors  reci- 
procity, but  opposes  the  navy ;  and  Mr. 
Monk,  who  occupies  middle  ground.  In 
British  Columbia  the  Conservative  (Op- 
I)Ositionj  party  endeavor  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  reciprocity  issue  by  raising 
the  question  of  the  Chinese  exclusion 
act.  and  also  that  of  the  construction  of 
naval  vessels  on  this  coast.  The  Liberal 
party  has  shown  a  tendency  to  have  the 
( "hinesc  head  tax  removed.  The  Con- 
servatives are  opposed  to  it.  In  Sas- 
katchewan, the  situation  is  uninteresting, 
for  a  strong  Liberal  vote  is  a  foregone 
conclusion.  In  Ontario,  the  Liberals 
seem  to  lead  their  opponents.  The  agri- 
culturists belonging  to  the  Conservative 
[)arty  are  breaking  away  from  their  lead- 
ers on  the  reciprocity  issue  and  promise 
to  vf)te  for  the  Liberal  candidates. 


The  Political  Situation 
in   Mexico 


It  was  expected 
at  the  end  of  last 
week  that  the 
three  prominent  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  Mexico  would  be  Francisco 
.Madero,  Gen.  I'.ernardo  Reyes  and  Dr. 
fVancisco  Gomez.  The  latter  was  Ma- 
dero's  revolutionary  agent  at  Washing- 
ton, and  he  has  been  on  the  generally  ac- 
epted  Marlero  ticket  as  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency.  He  is  in  the  Cabinet, 
from  which  his  brother,  Emilio,  was  re- 
cently dismissed  by  Presi<lent  De  la 
iJarra,  with  Madero's  approval.  This 
dismissal  offended  him,  but  he  consented 
to  remain  on  the  Marlero  ticket.  Ik- 
criticised  the  Government  for  causin;^  the 
arrest  of  al>o'.it  fifty  of  the  Maderists  whrj 
igned  a  menacing  protest  sent  to  the 
I 'resident.  The  latter  said  that  the  ar- 
rests had  been  ordered  not  by  him,  but 
by  the  courts.  ( )n  the  nth  there  was  a 
meeting,  at  the  cajjital,  of  several  hun- 
dred delegates  from  the  Anti-Diaz  clubs 
vhich  notninater]  Madero  a  year  and  a 
iialf  aj^-o,  before  the  revolution.  This 
meeting  demanded  that  Madero  should 
nrjw  define  his  attitude  toward  certain 
Tlis  ref^ly  was  not  satisfactory. 
;  ,,,   ,   ,i,.i,.,,...,,^  ;,p.  ^f,  ]^f,](\  ji  cftnvenfion 

ind  it  i  ed  that  they  will  nf<minate 

I'ranci^co  Gomez.     .Maden*  lias  thus  lost 
the    central    f)art    of    the    organization 


which  supported  him  before  the  revolu- 
tion. He  has  asked  Gomez  to  explain, 
saying  that  the  latter  cannot  countenance 
this  movement  and  remain  on  his  ticket. 
At  last  week's  State  convention  in  Chi- 
huahua, Madero  was  nominated,  but  with 
some  difficulty,  and  it  is  predicted  that 
the  party  there  will  be  split  at  the  elec- 
tion, a  considerable  number  voting  for 
Gomez.  Orozco,  one  of  Madero's  Gen- 
erals, wlio,  with  his  friends,  bolted  the 
convention,  may  take  this  course.  The 
Magonists  rejoice,  saying  the  s])lil  will 
enable  them  to  raise  an  army.  Against 
them  the  Government  has  sent  1,800 
soldiers  to  Lower  California,  by  ship 
from  Manzanillo,  and  otlier  troops  are  to 
go  by  rail  from  Douglas,  Ariz.,  with  the 
consent  of  our  Government.  Some  think 
the  acceptance  of  a  nomination  by  Gomez 
will  cause  the  election  of  Reyes,  and. 
thereafter,  a  renewal  of  revolutionary  ac- 
tivity. Cable  messages  from  opponents 
of  Madero  have  recently  been  sent  to 
Diaz,  in  Switzerland,  asking  him  to  re- 
turn. To  these  he  gives  no  heed.  Dis- 
patches from  Switzerland  say  that  a  mes- 
sage from  the  "Mexican  Society  of  New 
York"  informed  Diaz  that  this  society 
was  getting  u])  a  huge  j^etition  for  his 
return.  There  is  a  Mexico  Society  in 
New  York,  but  it  has  taken  no  such  ac- 
tion and  has  no  knowledge  of  such  a  pe- 
tition. The  Mexican  Government  has 
borrowed  $10,000,000  for  two  years  at 
4/^  per  cent,  from  Speyer  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  whf)  have  easilv  soM  the  bonds  at 


Hayti's  Victorious 
Revolutionists 


Those  Haytian  revolu- 
tionists who  are  led 
1)\  ( i(  n.  (  incinnatus 
Ldonte  entered  the  capital  nii  the  Uh 
and  proclaimed  him  President.  I.econte, 
exiled  when  Simon  gained  power,  went 
to  Jamaica  aiul  intrigued  against  him.  In 
Jamiary  last  he  started  a  revolution 
which  came  to  nrjthing.  Beginning  agiin 
in  May,  he  has  been  successful.  He  is 
forty-f>ne  years  old,  a  nudalto  aiul  a  law- 
yer, (itn.  Antenor  l-irmin,  his  foremo.st 
rival,  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  the  capital 
on  the  8th,  but  was  not  permitted  to  land, 
altlu)  he  sent  to  Leconte  a  letter  in  which 
iie  said  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  the 
I'resiflency  and  li;id  retired  from  politics. 
Two  riays   earlier,   ;it    (  ;ipe    jlavtieii.   lie 
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was  sa\iii^  lliat  lie  ixptiUd  lu  br  elect 
ed.  (iemral  l-'oiKlianl,  Minister  lo  Ger- 
luanv,  another  as(»iraiil,  is  un  his  way  to 
lla)ti.  lie  has  much  support  in  the 
Mjuthern  part  of  (he  repuhlic,  where  the 
people  foujr|)t  iiiKiLT  his  leadership  in  the 
revolution  of  n^oK.  Leconte  is  ill,  and 
many  expect  that  there  will  he  UKjre 
hj^htin^'.  ( ieii.  Antoine  Simon,  Jr.  (son 
of  the  deposed  and  fuj^itive  President) 
arrived  in  New  York  on  the  8th,  in  com- 
pany with  five  other  Haytian  generals. 
lie  was  carryinj^f  ^(xj.oix)  in  gold  com, 
which  had  been  hastily  packed  in  suit 
cases.  The  party  was  on  its  way  to 
Paris.  \'oun}4  .Simon  asserted  that  the 
cause  of  the  succe^sful  uprising  had  been 
popular  ilisapj)roval,  in  the  northern 
tt'uus,  of  the  railroad  concession  recent- 
1\  granttd  to  .Mr.  Alacdonald,  of  .\ew 
\'ork,  and  other  .Americans.  It  is  said 
that    h'ouchard  and    l-'irmin  will  demand 


rival  candidate  having  bein  (leneral 
I'lavio  /Mfaro.  Immetliately  after  tlu' 
recent  opening  of  the  session  of  Con 
gress,  a  member  who  had  opposed  -Es- 
tra<Ia  moved  that  Congress  should  declare 
that  he  had  not  been  lawfully  chosen.  A 
bitter  debate  followed,  and  in  the  course 
of  it  armed  forces  entered  the  chamber 
A.  fight  took  place,  and  the  two  battalions 
representing  i'lavio  Alfaro  were  defeated 
by  the  supporters  of  Estrada.  (  )n  ilu 
1  ith  inst.,  at  Quito,  there  was  a  battle 
between  troops  attempting  to  proclaim 
blavicj  Alfaro  President  and  other  troops 
loyal  to  Estrada.  President  Eloy  Alfaro 
resigned  and  sought  a  place  of  safet\. 
Senor  iMeile,  President  of  the  Senate, 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  Presidency  and 
fcjrmed  a  provisional  Covemment,  with 
General  I'ranco  as  Minister  of  War  and 
(  )ctavio  Diaz  in  charge  of  the  l-'inance, 
Interior  and    I'"oreign   De])artments. 


cancellation  x)i   this   grant.       Leconte   is      Dispatches  from  Val])araiso  .say  the  idea 


looking  for  a  loan  of  $500,000.  It  is 
said  that  he  agreed  to  pay  from  100  to 
500  per  cent,  for  the  money  used  in  pro- 
moting  the   revolution. Gen.    Lovnaz 

del  Castillo.  Cuba's  Minister  to  Mexico, 
has  resigned  because  the  Gomez  Govern- 
ment demanded  a  retraction  of  certain 
remarks  about  grafting,  or  ofihcial  cor- 
ruption, which  were  in  a  letter  sent  by 

him  to  a  newspaper  in  Havana. The 

fortifications  for  the  defense  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  will  be  constructed  by  the 
canal  workmen,  and  Chief  Engineer 
Goethals  has  been  made  a  meml)er  of  the 
Canal  Defense  Board.  Six  sites  have 
been  selected,  four  of  them  on  islands 
near  the  Pacific  terminus.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  there  will  be  twenty-four  12-inch 
mortars  and  twent\-four  14-inch  or  16- 
inch  disappearing  guns.  The  entire  cost 
will  be  about  $12,000,000,  and  the  ap- 
propriations already  made   will  pay   for 

the    first     year's     work. Guatemala's 

ne.w  Minister  to  the  United  States,  Sefior 
Mendez,  says  that  the  proposed  loan  of 
$30,000,000,  which  his  country  seeks, 
will  soon  be  negotiated  with  American 
bankers. 


is  gaining  ground  there  that  Chili's  third 
Dreadnought     should    be 


United     States.- 


-Pul 


jlic 


Disorder  in 
Ecuador 


President  Eloy  Alfaro.  of 
Ecuador,  has  been  driven 
from  office.  At  the  end  of 
last  week  he  took  refuge  at  the  Chilian 
Legation  in  Quito.  In  January  last. 
Emilio  Estrada  was  elected  President,  the 


built  in  the 
meetings  in 
Chili  have  ])rotcsted  against  the  expul- 
sion from  Santiago  University's  medical 
faculty  of  Dr.  .Max  Westenhoeffer,  pro- 
fessor of  pathology,  accused  of  slander- 
ing Chili   in  a   German   medical   review. 

The    Venezuelan    (iovernment    has 

signed  an  important  concession  providing 
a  new\  water  supply,  a  sewage  system 
nnd  street  paving  for  Caracas.  General 
Chalbaud,  commander  of  the  navy,  has 
been  sent  to  London  to  negotiate  the  sale 
of  it  to  an  English  syndicate,  also  to  sell 
a  concession  for  a  new  bank  and  to  nego- 
tiate for  a  transfer  to  English  capitalists 
of  the  extraordinary  concession  recently 
granted  to  a  Venezuelan  company,  whicji 
thereby  acquired  for  fifty  years  exclusive 
rights  of  navigation  in  all  of  \''enezuela's 
rivers  and  lakes,  a  salt  monopoly,  prefer- 
ence as  to  mining  claims,  and  the  ex- 
ploitation and  colonization  of  the  entire 
Amazon  territorv. 

The  great  constitutional 
struggle  over  the  \>to 
i)ill  ended  August  10. 
when  the  House  of  Lords,  by  a  vote  of 
181  to  114.  adop'ted  Viscount  Morley's 
motion  not  to  insist  upon  the  Lords' 
aniendmonts.  The  i:)urpose  of  the  Gov- 
ernment measure  is  to  restrict  the  powers 
of  the   upper    chamber  over   legislation 


The  Lords  and 
the  Veto 
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originating  in  the  lower  house.  The 
\'eto  Bill  practically  limits  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  a  two  years' 
suspensory  veto,  and  greatly  increases 
the  prerogatives  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  measure  could  not  possibly 
have  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  except 
as  it  was  know-n  that  its  rejection  would 
be  followed  immediately  by  the  creation 
of  sufficient  new  peers  to  enforce  the  will 
of  the  lower  chamber,  which,  the  Gov- 
ernment asserts,  was  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  feeling  of  relief  is  generally  felt 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  contest.  The 
division  of  the  Unionists  over  the  ques- 
tion of  acceptance  of  the  lesser  evil  (Lord 
Lansdowne's  policy)  or  of  'fighting 
to  the  last  ditch,"  regardless  of  the  cer- 
tain consequences  (the  brilliant  sugges- 
tion of  Lord  Halsbury's  group,  including 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  member  for  Oxford), 
has  weakened  the  party.  The  Irish  press 
adopts  a  moderate  tone  in  discussing  the 
passage  of  the  X'^eto  Ijill  and  its  signifi- 
cance for  Ireland.  The  Irish  Times,  of 
Dublin,  says  that  this  is  only  the  first  step 
in  a  bitter  and  prolonged  controversy. 
Mr.  Balfour,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (August  7),  moved  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure on  the  Government  for  having  se- 
cured the  King's  pledge  to  create,  if  nec- 
es.sary,  enough  peers  to  bring  about  the 
final  passage  of  the  act.  The  vote  was 
refused  by  a  division  <>f  364  to  246.  The 
censure  was  voted  by  a  division  of  2H2  to 
68,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  before  the 
measure  so  odious  to  the  peers  was  re- 
luctantly accepted  by  them.  I^)rd  Hugh 
Cecil,  representing  Tjxford  in  the  House 
of  ("ommons,  lived  up  to  his  reputation 
and  declared  that  the  Prime  .Minister 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  criminal  law 

on    the    charge    r»f    high    trea.son. A 

resolution  to  pay  meml)ers  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ^2,cxK>  annuallv  for  their 
services  has  been  movcfl  by  .Mr.  Lloyd- 
Ger^rge,  Chancellor  af  the  Ivxchequer,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  cjirried  by  a 
vr»tc  of  256  t()  t-^().  The  (Chancellor  said 
that  Great  I'.ritain  was  the  only  country 
in  the  world  that  did  not  pay  members 
for  their  work  in  F'arliament.  which  now 
aflays  was  so  exacting  that  the  members 
had  little  time  to  attend  to  anything  else, 
'('be  bill  w;)s  passef!  as  a  reward  to  the 
l^ibor  party  for  its  support  of  ihe  Minis 
try.  It  will  rrlicvf  fh.if  jtarly  of  a  grrai 
(liftieiilty-for,  apart  from  the  burden  of 


supporting  Labor  members  out  of  party 
funds,  the  court  judgment  in  the  case  of 
one  Osborne,  who,  eighteen  months  ago, 
got  a  judgment  against  his  own  labor 
union,  was  that  the  paying  of  Parliament 
members  out  of  union  funds  was  illegal. 

A    supplementary    estimate    of    the 

Government  moneys  to  be  spent  in  191 1 
contains  several  considerable  items.  The 
visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  India  for 
the  Durbar  is  estimated  at  i  120,000 
($600,000)  and  the  payment  of  £400  a 
year  to  630  members  of  Parliament 
makes  another  big  item  of  £252,000,  or 
$1,260,000. 

The  general  strike. 
Strikes  in  England  w  h  i  c  h  was  post- 
poned, but  not  avert- 
ed, and  which  threatened  to  paralyze 
London  with  a  food  famine,  was  brought 
to  an  end  on  the  night  of  August  1 1 , 
when  the  Comptroller-General  of  the 
Commercial,  Labor,  and  Statistical  De- 
partments of  the  Board  of  Trade  settled 
the  last  outstanding  dispute,  that  of  the 
lighteriuen.  It  was  expected  that  all 
work  would  be  resumed  on  Monday  of  ' 
this  week.  Not  only  had  the  40,000  men 
normally  engaged  in  handling  goods  and 
food  stutifs  gone  on  strike  with  incidental 
rioting,  but  violence  of  a  serious  nature 
was  looked  for  both  in  Liverpool  and 
Lonclf>n.  P>efore  the  settlement,  cavalry 
and  infantry  had  been  dis|)atche(l  from 
-Mdershot  to  London.  The  food  short- 
age was  gravely  felt  at  London  and 
thotisaufls  of  tons  of  fruit,  vegetables  and 
provisions  have  rotted  on  the  wharfs  and 
in  the  railway  stations,  both  at  London 
and  in  other  ports.  Coal  and  ice  were 
"-carce,  and  all  industries  suffered  from 
the  situation.  Prr)bably  125,000  men 
were  idle  for  a  j)art.  at  least,  of  the 
strike's  term. At  Liverpool,  the  sit- 
uation on  .Sunday  was  worse  than  ever. 
More  than  130  persons  were  injured  in 
that  day's  fighting.  The  police  force  of 
j.iiiH)  men.  reinforced  by  the  police  of 
Uirjuinghain  and  Leed^.  could  not  topi 
with  the  disorder,  and  ■■>  iiiauMstrate  read 
the  riot  act.  FinalL  the  W'arwickshir'- 
Yeomanry  came  on  the  doiijjle  (piick  and 
cleared  the  streets,  which  presented  the 
a[>()earance  of  a  bloodv  battlefield.  The 
strike  h  aders  had  been  nnable  lo  control 
till  mob  of  strikers  an<I  llieir  hoo|i^;iii 
sympathizers.      Pail    of    the    gravity    ol 


.M-' 
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this  situatii.ii  lit-s  in  the  fact  that,  tho 
the  dockers  have  received  a  favorable 
award  in  their  (Hspute  with  their  employ- 
ers, they  have  not  heeti  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  work  until  the  pjrievances  of  the 
allied  strikers,  inchidinjj:  unskilled  labor- 
ers, are  adjusted. The  Mnj^lish  strike 

situation  is  complicated  by  the  action  of 
the  railway  employees.  These,  at  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  (|uit  work  Aus'ust 
5,  demanding  an  advance  in  wajjes  and 
shorter  hours.  At  Manchester  delej^ates 
of  the  railway  men  met,  August  13,  and 
drew  up  an  ultimatum  which  informs 
their  employers  that,  if  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  strike  was  not  settled  by  6 
o'clock  Monday  eveninji,  the  trans])orters 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  Great 
Northern.  Great  Western,  Great  Central 
and  Midland  railways  would  cease  work. 

The     employees     of    the     Glasgow 

municipal  tramways  went  on  strike,  Au- 
gust 12,  disorganizing  the  entire  service. 
Strikers  have,  since  then,  wrecked  the 
cars  sent  out,  or  prevented  their  circula- 
tion by  throwing  themselves  across  the 
tracks,  disconnecting  the  trolley  poles 
and  stealing  the  starting  levers.  Mon- 
day night  700  railway  men  in  Glasgow 
went  on  strike.  The  unrest  is  an  out- 
come of  the  conciliation  scheme  devised 
by  Lloyd-George  and  Richard  I'ell  in 
ujO/.  The  agreement  was  intended  to 
prevent  strikes  until  1914,  but  the  men 
are  hopelessly  dissatisfied  with  tlie  work- 
ing of  the  scheme  and  bitterly  lament  its 

slowness. A  strike  of  metal  workers 

has  broken  out  at  Dresden,  and  the  em- 
ployers have  locked  out  60  per  cent,  of 
the  union  men.  Twelve  hundred  metal 
workers  are  idle  at  Leipsic  as  a  result  of 

a  strike  and  lockout  in  that  city. A 

general  strike  has  been  declared  at  Cadiz 
and  most  of  the  shops  and  factories  have 

closed    down. The    dockers    of     St. 

Petersburg  have  been  on  strike  since  the 
last  of  J"ly.  demanding  changes  in  the 
manner  of  computing  work,  and  a  rise  in 

wages. Fire  on  the  Queensland  docks 

at  .\ntwerp.  where  nnich  cotton  is  stored, 
broke  out  .August  11  and  did  damage 
amounting  to  $t, 000.000. 

v^e 
The  inventory  which  the 
Portuguese  Government  is 
making  of  Church  prop- 
erty under  ihc  separation  act  is  attended 
with     rioting    and     ^•i()k•nce    at     various 


Portugal  and 
Spain 


points. Since  tlit-  lirsi  of  ihis  mi>ntli 

several  clashes  between  republican  troops 
and  large  crowds  have  occurred  in  the 
streets  of  Lisbon.  The  riot  of  August  4 
was  ended  only  after  repeated  cavalry 
charges  and  many  arrests.  It  is  stated 
that  the  cost  of  food  (including  olive  oil. 
which  is  one  of  the  necessaries  of  the 
poorer  classes)  has  risen  unaccountably 
under  the  new  rc'gime.  Crowds  marclu'd 
to      the      parliauKnl      house      protesting 

against  the  high  prices. '\'\\v  nmnar 

chical  movement  in  Portugal  has  spread 
to  two  regiments  of  the  regular  army, 
and  eighteen  non-commissioned  officers 
were  recently  placed  under  arrest.  A 
sub-lieutenant  of  the  Seventeenth  Infan 
try  at  lieja.  upon  being  denoiniced,  es- 
caped court-martial  by  committing  sui- 
cide.  'Revolution    has   broken    out   in 

Angola  (Portuguese  West  Africa)  and 
in  Portuguese  ICast  Africa.  Juu-opean 
settlements   have   been    attacked  by   the 

revolting  natives. It  is  reported  that 

the  Portuguese  royalists  are  seeking  a 
loan  of  $5,000,000  in  1  Brazil,  with  which 
to  purchase  a  warship,  artillery  and 
rifles.  Documents  found  on  a  Jesuit 
])riest  arrested  by  agents  of  the  republic 
indicate  that  army  officers  are  in  sym- 
pathy   with    the    monarchist    movement. 

.\    court-martial    at    Cadiz    recently 

condenmed  twenty-six  men  who  took 
part  in  the  mutiny  on  board  the  Spanish 
battleship  "Numancia"  when  the  vessel 
lay  in  tlie  roadstead  at  Tangier.  The 
men  were  executed  on  the  day  of  theit 
condemnation.  The  official  explanation 
was  that  the  mutiny  was  a  demonstration 
against  the  alleged  hardships  of  service. 
Later  the  Spanish  Government  explained 
it  as  part  of  a  republican  plot  in  which 
al)out  100  sailors  were  implicated.  vSpan- 
ish  warships  have  been  dispersed  in 
order  to  reduce  the  danger  of  other 
mutinies.  The  republicans  are  active 
thruout  Spain,  and  demonstrations  have 
taken  place  at  Cadiz  and  Barcelona.  .Al- 
tho  the  Canalejas  Ministry  has  done 
much  to  meet  the  democratic  opinion  of 
the  country,  the  agitation  against  the 
Mmistry  and  the  monarchy  increases, 
riie  censorship  tner  the  press  and  tele 
graphic  communication  is  more  severe 
than  was  in  force  under  the  Conserva- 
tive Ministry.  As  we  go  to  press,  the 
outside  world  is  receiving  no  news  at  all 
fr(Mn  the  peninsula. 
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Paris  is  nervous,  fearing  a 
The  Cholera    cholera     epidemic.       From 

Marseilles  and  from  vari- 
ous ports  in  Brittany  come  reports  of 
cases  of  cholerine.  In  the  epidemic  at 
the  St.  Pierre  Asylum  at  Marseilles  out 
of  thirty-seven  cases  twenty  were  fatal. 
There  are  fifty  cases  at  Quimper  and  a 
hundred  at  Brest.  Two  cases  of  cholera 
have  been  discovered  in  the  South-  in  the 
department  of  Herault,  one  each  in  the 
villages  of  Lunel  and  Saint-Bres.  So  far 
noiie  have  been  reported  from  Paris, 
where  the  authorities  are  uncommonly 
active  in  disinfecting  and  street  cleaning. 
Vital  statistics  in  Paris  for  the  week  be- 
fore last  showed  1,159  deaths  from  all 
causes,  against  925  for  the  week  before^ 
The  normal  average  for  the  season  is 
>^)0.  The  intense  heat  is  doubtless  re- 
>pr>nsible,  in  part,  for  the  high  death  rate. 
The  temperature  still  stands  in  the  nine- 
ties, and  ice  costs  $12  a  ton. It  is  re- 
called that  Paris  has  been  cholera  strick- 
en seven  times  since  1832.  The  decrease 
in  the  death  rate  in  each  succeeding  epi- 
demic shows  that  science  has  learned  to 
combat  the  disease.  In  1832  for  each 
ro,ooo  inhabitants  234  died.  There  was 
a  gradual  decrease  in  the  death  rate  until 
i8')2,  when  it  was  r,n]y  3.6.  PMlgrimages 
U)  fxturdes  from  suspected  districts  have 

been     forbidden. .\t     Constantinople 

deaths  from  cholera  continue  to  be  re- 
prirted  in  considerable  numbers.  Tele- 
grams from  Odessa  report  three  cases  of 
plague,  including  two  on  a  X^olunteer 
Fleet  steamer  which  had  been  a  month 
in  the  harbor.  One  of  the  steamer  pa- 
tients has  died.  At  Nikolaiefsk,  in  the 
Province  of  Samara,  there  have  been  six 

fatal  ra^cs  of  cholera. The  Viennese 

autlK>rities  have  prohibited  the  importa- 
tion, exportation  or  transit  of  any  sec- 
onrl-hand  clothing  and  old  rags  from 
Trieste,  where  there  are  twenty-six  cases 
of  chole»"a.  Tourists  who  have  arrived 
from  Trieste  are  kept  under  the  tnost 
<tri(l  olr.ervati'^fn.  The  official  r<|)orl 
on  the  cholera  situation  s|)'>v\s  that  from 
fulv  27  to  July  31,  inclusive,  there  were 
tbruoiit  thf  kingdom  of  Italy  a  total  of 
^i2  rases  and  a  total  of  ^f()  fb-nths. 

Accoffling   to   dis')atches 
The  Near  East     frr.m    Asir;ib;id.   tlie    for- 

iii«r  .^li;di  <»f  fcrsi;!,  Mo 
li;iMiinrd  All,  woji  bis  first  fight  against 


the  Government  forces.  The  battle  is 
said  to  have  been  hard  fought  and  oc- 
curred at  Damghan,  at  the  northern  foot 
of  the  Elbruz  Mountains.  The  ex-Shah 
is  variously  reported  to  be  at  Barfurush, 
100  miles  north  of  Teheran,  and  at  a 
point  about  200  miles  northeast  of  the 

capital. The  Russian  Government  has 

issued  a  notice  to  Persia  that  it  will  hold 
the  Persian  Government  responsible  for 
any  damages  to  Russian  interests  caused 
by  the  return  of  the  ex- Shah.  An  analo- 
gous declaration  was  issued  some  time 
ago  by  Russia  and  Great  Britain.  The 
more  recent  communication  takes  the 
form  of  a  semi-official  note  issued  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  points  out  that  since  the 
downfall  of  Mohammed  Ali  the  Persian 
Government  has  taken  practically  no 
steps  looking  toward  the  establishment 
of  order. The  British  Minister  at  Te- 
heran has  informed  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment that  the  appointment  of  Major 
Stokes,  formerly  of  the  Indian  army,  as 
commander  of  the  treasury  guard,  must 
not  be  persisted  in  if  he  is  to  be  employed 
in  Xorthern  Persia  (the  Russian  sphere 
of  influence).  Persia  has  replied  that 
-Major  Stokes  will  not  be  employed  in 
military  operations.  Mr.  Sinister,  the 
Auurican  Treasurer-General,  states  that 
without  the  organization  of  a  treasury 
guard  Persia  will  .soon  become  bankrupt. 
.MaJDr  .Stokes  was  selected  as  com- 
mander, being  the  only  man  available  fa- 
miliar w  ith  the  country  aud  its  language. 

A  com]>lete  change   in   the   internal 

aud  exterual  policy  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment is  reported.  It  has  been  de- 
cided to  effect  a  rapprochement  of  the 
Moslems  in  the  various  non-Turkish  na- 
tions, whether  they  be  Christian  or  other- 
wise. .\n  .agreement  has  been  reached 
between  the  CJovernnient  and  the  Greek. 
Bulgarian  and  .\rmeniau  patriarchs  in 
accordance  with  demands  put  forward 
by  the  patriarchs  of  the  three  countries. 
fn  external  prdilics  the  Government  will 
rcpiuliate  any  attempts  r»f  the  I'un-Is- 
lamir  pro)j;ig;inda  to  devote  attention  ex- 
clusively to  political  affairs  or  definitely 
ally  itself  with  the  triple  culeiite.  It  is 
expected  th;it  the  (,'abinet  will  resign 
within  a  month's  time.  Probably  flakki 
Pasha,  the  Graiul  Vizier,  will  be  re 
placed  by  Kiitsbuk  Said  I'asba,  who 
will  form  ;ui  exclusively  Yoiiiig  Turk 
( ';ibincl. 


The   Peace  Treaties 


BY   JOHN   B.   MOORE,   LL.D. 

[There  is  in  America,  and  |>erliaps  in  all  the  world,  no  higher  living  authority  on 
arbitration  than  Professor  Moore,  of  Columbia  University,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  Consequently  the  following  article  should  be  of  profound  interest  to  the  Senate 
and  the  American  people,  now  that  the  two  great  peace  treaties  arc  before  the  Senate  for 
ratification.— Editor.] 


THK  framers  of  the  peace  pacts  coii- 
cliulcd  with  iM-ance  and  Great 
liritaiii  on  the  third  of  the  present 
month  are  to  be  congratulated  on  a  nota- 
ble achievement.  Negotiated  at  the  same 
time  and  being  .substantially  identical  in 
terms,  these  treaties,  which  now  await 
the  approval  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, represent,  altho  they  originated  with 
the  (iovernment  of  the  United  States,  the 
result  of  the  combined  and  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  three  great  Powers  in 
whose  names  they  were  signed,  and  bear 
upon  their  face  the  marks  of  a  wise  and 
sagacious  statesmanship.  They  may  on 
the  one  hand  cause  a  certain  disappoint- 
ment because  they  do  not  profess  more, 
and  they  may  on  the  other  hand  arouse 
a  certain  antagonism  because  they  do  not 
attempt  less  ;  but,  to  the  great  mass  of 
thoughtful  pers(>ns,  whose  minds  are  not 
j)repossessed  either  bv  hope  or  hv  dis- 
trust, it  is  believed  that  an  examination 
of  their  provisions  will  carry  the  convic- 
tion that  th.ey  are  judicious  and  practical 
measures,  well  adapted  to  the  attainment 
of  the  resolve  declared  in  their  preamble, 
namelv,  that  "no  future  difference  shall 
be  a  cause  of  hostilities"  between  the 
contracting  parties  "or  interrupt  their 
good  relations." 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the 
occasion  and  significance  of  the  pending 
treaties.  There  exist  at  the  present  time 
between  the  contracting  parties  certain 
general  treaties,  concludecl  several  years 
ago,  by  which  it  was  agreed  to.  refer  to 
arbitration  differences  of  a  "legal  nature, 
or  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  treat- 
ies," provided  that  they  did  not  "aft'ect" 
the  "vital  interests,  the  independence, 
or  the  honor"  of  the  contracting  Powers, 
or  "concern  the  interests  of  third  par- 
ties." Tt  is  not  my  desire  to  figure  as 
a  critic  of  the  treaties  of  which  this 
clause    contains    the    substance.       .\ltho 


they  tended,  in  my  opinion,  to  impair  the 
force  of  The  Hague  convention,  1  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  they  were  advocated 
and  made  by  men  whose  abilities  and  mo- 
tives command  the  highest  respect,  and 
That  they  were  carried  thru,  not  upon  the 
supposition  that  they  were  of  great  in- 
trinsic legal  value  or  by  any  means  to  be 
regarded  as  final,  but  ap])arently  ui)oii 
the  thc(jry  tliat  the  cause  of  arbitration 
would  be  advanced,  especially  among  na- 
tions not  supposed  to  be  well  inclined  to- 
ward it,  by  the  multij)lication  of  arbitral 
agreements.  Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  comprehensive  words  in  the 
clause  above  (|uoted  are  those  of  exclu- 
sion. The  general  who,  on  placing  his 
troops  in  position,  directed  their  thoughts 
to  retreat  by  pointing  out  a  way  of  es- 
cape, (Hight  not  to  have  been  surprised 
when,  as  history  tells  us,  they  promptly 
took  it.  To  the  operation  of  all  laws  it  is 
admitted  that  there  are  certain  general 
exceptions,  but  it  is  not  usual  to  devote 
the  text  of  statutes  to  the  enumeration  of 
them.  Even  arbitral  awards,  no  matter 
how  absolute  may  be  the  terms  of  the 
submission,  arc.  as  publicists  well  know, 
o])en  to  attack  on  the  groimd  of  nullitv 
if  they  violate  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ci])les  of  law  or  of  procedure ;  but  it  is 
not  the  custom  of  nations  to  anticipate  in 
their  arbitral  agreements  the  infracticni 
of  those  principles.  But,  an  even  more 
serious  objection  to  the  words  in  ques- 
tion, is  tb.at  they  were  far  from  measur- 
ing up  to  the  standard  of  actual  practise. 
Tf,  as  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  they  constituted  an  anachronism, 
still  more  were  they  open  to  this  objec- 
tion as  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  w'ho  had  on  various  occa- 
sions set  the  high  example  submitting  to 
arbitral  decision  questions  of  grave  im- 
port. 

When  ma\    it   not  be  said,  even  as   lo 
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a  (litYcrencc  regarding  a  t^cncral  (iucs- 
lion  of  international  law,  that  it  does  not 
"concern  the  interests  of  third  parties"? 
Does  not  every  dispute  involve  a  ques- 
tion of  "honor,"  if  one  r>f  the  disputants 
sees  fit  so  to  regard  it  ?  The  case  of  the 
"Creole"  was  supposed  to  involve  a 
(|uestion  of  honor,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  done  so  in  a  very  real  sense ;  but, 
even  sixty  years  ago,  after  nearly  em- 
broiling the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  war,  it  was  disposed  of  so 
quietly  by  arbitration  (by  the  same 
mixed  commission  that  passed  upon  and 
rejected  claims  on  account  of  repudiated 
bonds  of  Florida  and  Texas)  that  the 
public  scarcely  learned  what  eventually 
became  of  it.  When  the  arbitration  of 
the  Alabama  claims  was  first  proposed, 
I''.arl  Russell  rejected  the  proposal,  on 
the  ground  that  the  controversy  involved 
"'the  honor  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment," of  which  that  Government  was, 
he  declared,  "the  sole  guardian" ;  and 
yet,  nine  years  later,  the  very  question  in 
controversy  was  determined  by  the  trib- 
unal of  arbitration  that  sat  at. Geneva. 
For  many  years  the  dispute  as  to  the 
North  Atlantic  fisheries  was  (as  the 
writer  had  some  ])ersonal  reason  to 
know;  discussed  as  a  suljject  afTecting 
the  national  honor,  but  within  the  past 
year  the  fundamental  issues  have  been 
I>assed  upon  by  the  Permanent  Court  at 
The  Hague  —  an  achievement  which 
would  have  been  universally  agreed  to 
be  impossible  twenty  years  ago. 

The  exi->ting  treaties,  therefore,  have 
completely  ceased  to  reflect  in  their 
terms  the  standard  of  what  ha>  been 
actually  accomj^li^hed.  .Still  less  do  they 
represent  existing  sentiment  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  the  future.  Ever  since 
the  principle  was  proclaimed,  in  The 
Hague  convention  of  i^</j,  of  "exteml- 
ing  the  empire  of  law  and  of  strength 
ening  the  appreciation  of  international 
jtistice"  by  means  of  "the  general  and 
regular  organization  of  the  jjrocedure  of 
arbitration,"  there  has  been  on  foot  an 
active  and  world-wide  movement  to  pro- 
vide the  means  for  the  regular,  perma- 
nent and  systematic  aj>plication  of  the 
methods  of  mediation  anri  arbitration  tr) 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
di-,putes.  The  countries  of  Central  and 
South    America    as    well    as    those    of 


Xorlh  America  arc  now  parties  to  The 
Hague  convention,  while  the  independ- 
ent states  of  America  have,  thru  the 
International  American  Conferences, 
made  additional  and  comprehensive 
treaties  of  their  own.  Consequently,  the 
pending  treaties,  while  they  represent 
the  present  standard  of  actual  practice 
among  the  Powers  concerned,  respond 
to  the  demands  of  public  sentiment 
among  those  Powers. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  subjects  to 
which  the  pending  treaties  apply.  While 
their  object  is,  as  declared  in  their  pream- 
ble, to  prevent  hostilities  between  the 
contracting  parties,  they  do  not  seek  to 
accomplish  that  end  by  professing  to 
submit  all  questions  to  the  decision  of  an 
international  tribunal,  arbitral  or  other- 
wise. They  provide  for  two  methods  of 
procedure,  one  of  which  is  decisive,  and 
the  other  essentially  advisory.  The  first 
is  carried  out  by  means  of  arbitration  ; 
the  second,  by  means  of  commissions 
of  inquiry.  The  differences  to  which 
arbitration  is  to  be  applied  are 
those  "'relating  to  international  matters 
in  which  the  high  contracting  parties  are 
concerned  by  virtue  of  a  claim  of  right 
made  by  one  against  the  other  under 
treaty  or  otherwise,  and  which  are  jus- 
tifiable in  their  nature  by  reason  of  being- 
susceptible  of  decision  by  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  law  or  equity."  It 
is  questions  such  as  these,  and  not  ques- 
tions of  policy,  such  as  the  Monroe  Dex- 
trine, national  expansion,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  military,  naval,  commercial  or 
financial  power,  that  the  pending  treaties 
include;  and  it  is  just  such  questions  as 
the  treaties  include  that  the  contracting 
parties,  particularly  the  United  States 
and  rireat  Britain,  have  during  the  past 
hundred  years  disposed  of  by  the  score 
under  special  agreements  of  arbitration, 
but  only  after  sharp  controversies  and 
numerous  suggestions  of  war.  They 
now  propose  permanenti)  to  establish  the 
means  of  disposing  of  them,  without  the 
preliminary  quarrels  .iikI  menaces,  the 
eonser|uences  of  whi<ii  iie\(r  could  be 
foreseen. 

The  proposed  institution  of  comnn's- 
sions  of  inquiry,  the  principle  of  which  is 
deriverl  from  'I'he  Hague  crjnveiition,  has 
a  twofolfl  object,  ( l  )  to  obtain  the  pre- 
litjiinary  investigation  of  questions  which 
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it  is  c'xpecttHl  lu  ->iiL)mil  lu  arhiualiwii, 
and  (J)  to  obtain  an  investij^ation  of  any 
other  Controversy  even  if  it  is  n<jt  ay;ree(l 
to  fall  within  the  sco[)e  oi  the  stipulation 
for  arhilration.  lo  accomplish  either  one 
of  these  objects,  the  contracting  partio 
agree  to  institnte  a  "joint  high  conuiiis- 
sion  of  int|nir\,"  to  which  eadi  ( Itjvern- 
nient,  unless  tliey  agree  to  constitute  the 
commission  in  another  manner,  is  to  ap- 
point tliree  of  its  nwn  citizens.  It  is  ex- 
pressly stipulatetl  that. the  report  of  the 
commission  shall  not  be  regarded  as  de- 
cisive of  the  (juestions  submitted  In  it, 
either  as  to  the  facts  or  as  U>  the  law,  and 
is  in  no  way  to  have  the  character  of  an 
arbitral  award.  '\\>  this  rule  there  is  only 
one  exception,  and  this  is  of  a  limited  iind 
i|ualitied  character.  If  the  contracting 
parties  ditTer  as  to  whether  the  contro- 
versy is  a  proper  subject  for  arbitration, 
they  are  to  submit  this  fiuesti(in  to  the 
joint  high  commission  of  incpiiry;  and  if 
all  the  members  of  the  commission  but 
(jne  report  that  the  difTerence  is  within 
the  scope  of  the  arbitral  stipulation,  then 
it  is  to  be  referred  to  arbitration  "in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty."  What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
meaning  of   this  phrase? 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 
the  full  and  am])le  manner  in  which  the 
pending  treaties  j^rovidc  for  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
in  their  execution.  It  will  be  recalled 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  Hay 
treaties  of  1903.  it  was  provided  that  in 
each  particular  case  there  should  be  con- 
cluded "a  special  agreement  defining 
clearlv  the  matter  in  dispute"  and  "the 
scope  of  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators." 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  having 
substituted  the  word  "treaty"  for  the 
word  "agreement,"  so  as  to  require  in 
each  case  the  advice  and  consent  of  that 
liody,  the  treaties  were  for  the  time  be- 
ing abandoned.  The  pending  treaties  ex- 
pressly stipulate  that  the  special  agree- 
ment, which  must  be  made  in  every  case 
of  arbitration,  shall  be  made  on  the  part 
of  the  United   States  "bv  the  President 


by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,"  the  Ihitish  (lovernmeiU  reci- 
procally reserving  the  right  to  obtain  the 
coiicurrence  of  any  of  its  self-governing 
domini(jns  whose  interests  may  be  af- 
fected. 'Jhe  claims  of  llii'  .Senate  art' 
thus  fully  recognized,  even  where  the 
joint  liigh  commission  of  iiupiiry  ma\ 
have  held  by  the  vote  of  all  or  of  all  but 
one  of  its  members,  that  a  subject  is 
pro])er  for  arbitration;  for  in  no  case 
can  a  question  be  arbitrated  under  the 
pending  treaties  without  the  concurrence 
of  ihe  Senate  and  its  appr^v.-d  of  llu' 
terms  of  reference. 

I'inally,  it  may  be  asked,  what  expec- 
tations may  be  formed  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  pending  treaties?  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  they  will  assure  contin- 
ued peace  between  the  contracting  ])ar- 
ties.  This  will  at  any  rate  be  their  ten- 
dency. More  than  this  cannot  be  i)re- 
dical'-d  of  any  human  contrivance. 
Neither  the  best  considered  constitutions 
nor  the  most  firmly  established  judicial 
tribunals  have  effectually  i)revente(l  the 
outbreak  of  civil  strife.  The  American 
Civil  War  took  place  in  sjnte  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  fact  is  not.  however,  an  argument 
against  the  beneficence  either  of  the 
Constitiition  or  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  merely  means  that  emergencies  arise, 
that  outbursts  of  feeling  take  place, 
which  transcend  and  override  all  artifi- 
cial barriers.  In  the  abundant  proofs 
which  history  affords  of  the  existence  of 
this  human  possibility,  sufficient  consol- 
ation mav  be  found  by  those  who  mav  be 
apprehensive  lest  the  use  of  force  in  the 
world  may  be  too  much  restrained. 
Nevertheless,  as  it  is  now  conceded  on 
all  hands  that  peace  rather  than  war  is 
the  normal  condition  of  civilized  man. 
and  that  progress  toward  stable  condi- 
tions of  peace  can  be  assured  only  thru 
the  regulated  administration  of  justice 
international  as  well  as  national,  the 
pending  treaties  should  be  hailed  as  a!i 
evident  and  enlightened  advance  in  that 
direction. 


The  Stain  on   Our  Flag 

BY  HENRY  G.  GRANGER 

[The  ([uestion  of  the  claims  of  Colombia  against  the  United  States  for  its  actions  at 
the  time  of  the  secession  of  Panaitia  conies  up  repeatedly,  and  will  never  be  laid  at  rest 
until  it  is  settled  right.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
been  mistaken  in  its  policy  of  ignoring  and  neglecting  the  matter,  thus  laying  itself  open 
to  the  accusation  of  having  something  to  conceal.  In  order  to  give  the  American  people 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  issues  involved  we  have  instructed  Mr.  Granger,  who  was 
formerly  United  States  Consular  .\gent  in  Colombia,  to  go  to  Washington  and 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  case.  He  has  examined  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  and 
has  obtained  the  opinions  of  a  large  number  of  prominent  men  on  the  question,  some  of 
which  we  print.  The  Independent  long  ago  urged  the  settlement  of  Colombia's 
claims  by  negotiation  or  arbitration,  and  we  shall  doubtless  present  to  the  public  some 
further    considerations    on    the    matter    in    the  near   future. — Kditor.] 


I.  The  Facts  of  the  Case 

OX  March  23,  191 1.  ex-President 
i^ooscvelt,  in  an  arldress  at  the 
University  of  Cahfornia,  quoted 
in  the  New  York  World,  Tribune  and 
other  leading  papers,  said : 

"1  am  interested  in  the  Panama  Canal  be- 
cause I  started  it.  If  I  had  followed  tradi- 
tional, conservative  methods  1  would  have 
submitted  a  dignified  state  paper  of  probably 
two  hundred  pages  to  Congress,  and  the  de- 
bate on  it  would  have  been  going  on  yet :  but 
I  took  the  Canal  Zone  and  let  Congress  de- 
l)ate,  and  while  the  debate  goes  on,  the  canal 
does  also." 

On  March  28,  the  Colombian  Minister 
to  the  L'nited  States,  Sefior  Borda,  called 
the  attention  of  Secretary  Knox  to  the 
above  in  a  note  from  which  we  quote  tlie 
following : 

"As  the  fact  whereof  Mr.  Koosevclt  today 
Ix-jasts  is  the  act  committed  by  him  in  1903, 
which  at  that  time  he  described  to  Congress 
as  the  greatest  triumph  of  diplomacy  in  the 
century'  and  against  which  Colf)ml)ia  protest- 
ed as  l>eing  an  act  of  war  at  a  tiiiie  wlien  the 
two  nations  were  at  peace,  and  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  public  good  faith  of  the  L'nited 
States  pledged  in  the  treaty  signed  in  1X46 
and  ratified  in  1848.  I  deem  myself  forced 
to  renew  to  your  excellency,  respectfully  but 
firmly,  that  protest,  in  the  name  of  the  nation 
Kratuit(..usly,  dee(jly  anr!  uncx|)ectedly  offend- 
ed and  injured. " 

On  April  G,  Congressman  Ifcnry  T. 
Raincy,  of  Illinois,  introduced  the  follow- 
ing resolution  into  the  House: 

"Whereas,  A  former  I'resirknf  of  the  United 
States    has    declared    that    he    "took"    Panama 
from  the  I<epul<lic  of  Colombia  without   con 
suiting  (Congress ;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Republic  of  rf>lf)n)bia  has 
ever  since  jKtitir>ned  this  rounlry  to  submit  to 
The  Hague  I  ril/uria!  llie  legal  and  ef|iiitablc 
question  whether  sii<  h  taking  was  in  a<((,rd- 
anre    with    or    in- violafif.n    of    the    treatv    then 


existing  between  the  two  countries,  and  also 
whether  such  taking  was  in  accordance  with 
or  in  violation  of  the  well-established  princi- 
ples of  the  law  of  nations  ;   and 

"Whereas,  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  professes  its  desire  to  submit  all  in- 
ternational controversies  to  arbitration  and 
has  conducted  treaties  with  many  other  na- 
tions agreeing  to  submit  all  legal  questions 
to  arbitration,  but  has  steadily  refused  arbi- 
tration to  the  Republic  of  Colombia:  There- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Atfairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be, 
and  the  saime  hereby  is,  directed  to  inquire 
into  the  same ;  send  for  books,  papers,  and 
documents,  summon  witnesses,  take  testimonx 
and  report  the  same,  with  its  opinion  and 
conclusions  thereon,  to  this  House  with  all 
convenient  speed." 

Ever  since  November  3,  1903 — the 
date  of  the  secession  of  Panama — Colom- 
bia has  made  strenuous  efforts  to  have 
her  claims  settled.  She  very  soon  recog- 
nized, hf)\vever,  that  the  ]K)litical  status 
of  Panama  and  the  Canal  work  in  prog- 
ress there  made  the  restitution  of  the  lost 
State  impossible.  But  she  has  ever 
claimed  that  tiic  United  States  actofl 
contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  inter- 
national law  and  in  direct  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  184'^)  in  prematurely  recogniz- 
ing the  independence  of  Panama,  and 
asks  that  the  case  be  referred  to  the 
Hague  (Jourt  with  power  to  fix  damages. 
L'p  tf!  the  present  moment,  however,  tiic 
United  States  has  disavowed  all  respon- 
sibihlN  in  'he  matter,  simply  offering  to 
mediate  iictwrcu  her  and   Panama. 

This  re(|uest  for  arbitration  on  the  part 
of  Colombia  seems  a  most  rca.sonablc  one 
ami  I  j)ropfjsc  to  devote  the  following 
article  to  showing  why  the  United  .States 
should  forthwith  consent  either  to  take 
the  ca-c  tf)  tile  Hague  Court,  or,  adopt- 
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in^  the  more  manly  ct)iirse  nf  acknowl- 
iHl^iiiL;  cirnr,  make  a  voliiiUary  payint'iit 
111  tlaiiiaf^t's  for  tla-  widii}^  duiu*. 

The  lieatv  of  iH^<t  latwi-eii  Colombia 
(then  lallctl  New  (iraiiada)  ami  the 
United  States  says   (Article  35): 

"The  United  Statts  yuarantce  positively 
and  efticvicioiisly  to  \ew  liruiiada,  by  the 
present  stii»iilatiun,  the  perfect  neutrality  of 
the  beforenientioned  Isthmus,  with  the  view 
that  the  free  transit  (nun  one  to  the  other 
sea  may  not  be  interrupted  or  embarrassed 
in  any  future  time  wiiile  tliis  treaty  exists; 
and  in  consequence,  the  United  States  also 
guarantee  in  the  same  manner,  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  and  property  which  New  (Iranada 
has  and   possesses  over  said  territory." 

In  1869  another  treaty  was  negotiated 
between  Colombia  and  the  ITnited  States 
under  which  the  latter  was  to  Iniild  a 
ship  canal  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
This  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Presidents 
of  Colotiibia  and  of  the  United  States 
and  duly  ratified  by  the  Colombian  Con- 
gress, but  our  Senate  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty.  That  time,  therefore,  it  was 
the  United  States  that  prevented  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canal. 

On  January  22,  1903,  for  the  second 
time  a  treaty  for  building  the  Canal  was 
signed  at  Washington  between  Colombia 
and  the  United  States,  known  as  the 
Hay-Herran  treaty.  After  a  hard  cam- 
paign led  by  Senator  Cullom  against  the 
forces  favoring  the  Nicaragua  route 
under  Senator  Morgan,  the  United 
States  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  on 
March  17,  1903,  but  it  was  rejected  on 
August  12  by  the  Colombia  Congress."^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  to  sustain  the  re- 
port circulated  at  the  time  that  the 
Colombian  Government  attempted  to 
"hold  up"  the  ITnited  States  Government 
for  a  larger  sum  than  the  $10,000,000 
stipulated  by  the  treaty.  The  United 
States  undertook  to  give  the  $10,000,000 
in  order  to  get  ample  time  for 
the  completion  of  the  Canal.  Had  the 
United  States  simply  bought  out  the  New 
French  Canal  Company,  which  was  the 
successor  of  the  bankrupt  De  Lesseps 
Company,  without  previous  extension 
from  Colombia,  the  concession  would 
have  lapsed  long  before  the  Canal  could 

*The  full  story  can  be  found  in  the  United  States 
Document  No.  51,  of  the  Second  Session  of  the 
Fifty-eighth  Congress  and  the  Libro  .\zul  (liluc  Itook). 
published  in  Bogota  in  1904  by  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Relations. 


possibly  be  completed.  The  New  Fiencli 
Canal  Company  had  iievir  had  the  capi- 
tal or  the-  force  to  finish  the  Canal,  nor 
had  it  attempted  to  do  more  than  make 
the  barest  show  of  work  while  maintain- 
ing a  Micawber-like  attitude  toward  the 
United  States  (Government.  That  this 
was  good  ])olicy  and  proved  a  lucky 
speculation  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  secured  $40,000,000  from  the 
United  States  for  their  property  that  had 
a  short  time  before  been  reported  of- 
fered for  $6,000,000.  The  official  records 
of  the  United  States  show  that  if  Colom- 
bia had  been  allowed  to  deal  with  the 
h'rench  Company,  as  was  her  right  by 
the  Hay-Herran  Treaty,  quoted  below, 
and  to  exact  from  it  a  sum  which  under 
the  circumstances  was  within  reason,  the 
llay-flerran  Treaty  would  have  been' 
ratified  in  1903  or  at  the  following  ses- 
sion and  the  United  States  have  secured 
all  it  desired  in  a  perfectly  proper  and 
legitimate  manner. 

The  Hay-IIerran  Treaty  recites  under 
Article  I: 

"But  it  is  understood  that  Colombia  re- 
serves for  herself  all  her  rights  to  the  special 
shares  in  the  capital  of  the  New  Panama 
Canal  Company  .  .  .  which  shares  shall  be 
paid  to  her  at  least  for  their  iioiiiinal  value; 
but  as  Colombia  holds  this  right  only  as 
shareholder  in  said  company,  this  stipulation 
does  not  impose  any  obligation  on  nor  is  any 
assumed  by  the  United   States." 

Yet  one  week  after  the  signing  of  this 
treaty,  the  Paris  managers  of  the  syndi- 
cate had  declared  Colombia's  50,000 
shares  "non-negotiable,"  which  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  repudiation, 
of  Colombia's  interests  in  the  company 
as  recognized  under  the  Hay-IIerrau 
Treaty.  So  C'olombia  received  noth- 
ing for  her  interest  in  the  French 
Canal  Company,  for  the  $40,000,000 
went  to  the  French  syndicate  and  the 
$10,000,000  offered  in  the  Hay-Herran 
Treaty  went  eventually  to  I^anama. 

The  two  most  active  representatives  of 
-the  French  syndicate  during  all  these 
negotiations  were  Mr.  William  Nelson 
Cromwell,  a  New  York  lawyer,  and  M. 
Philippe  Buneau-\"arilla.  of  Paris. 
These  two  gentlemen  at  first  worked 
diligently  with  Herran  to  defeat  the 
Nicaragua  route,  but  as  soon  as  this  was 
accomplished  they  devoted  their  efforts 
to  keeping  Colombia  out  of  any  part  of 
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the    $40,000,000    given    by    the    United 
States  to  the  I'^rench  syndicate. 

Let  us  see  how  Mr.  Hay,  in  a  cable 
to  our  Minister  to  Bogota,  was  made  to 
put  the  screws  on  Colombia : 

"If  Colombia  should  now  reject  the  treaty 
or  unduly  delay  its  ratification,  the  friendly 
understanding  between  the  two  countries 
would  be  so  seriously  compromised  that  ac- 
tion might  be  taken  by  the  Congress  next  win- 
ter which  every  friend  of  Colombia  would 
regret.  Confidential.  Communicate  sub- 
stance of  this  verbally  to  the  minister  oi 
foreign  affairs.  If  he  desires  it,  give  him 
a  copy  in  form  of  memorandum." 

The  nervousness  that  this  cable  natur- 
ally aroused  might  have  been  allayed  by 
the  reading  of  Article  35  of  the  treaty 
of  '46  wherein  we  guaranteed  Colombia's 
sovereignty  over  the  Isthmus,  but  it  can 
be  assumed  that  the  correspondence  did 
not  make  for  cordiality,  nor  facilitate  the 
efforts  of  such  friends  of  the  United 
States  as  Reyes  and  Ospina  who,  being 
leaders  in  industrial  development  and 
appreciating  the  benefits  that  would  re- 
sult from  the  opening  of  the  Canal,  bent 
every  efTort  in  favor  of  ratification. 

This  treaty,  as  we  have  said,  was  re- 
jected by  the  Colombian  Congress,  as 
might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated. 
Mr.  Beaupre  then  wired  Mr.  TTav  that  a 
sjjecial  envoy  would  be  sent  to  Washing- 
ton to  renew  Canal  negotiations.  He 
had  already  shown  that  the  following 
Congress  would  be  so  constituted  as  to 
ratify  the  Hay-Herran  Treaty.  To  th'^ 
Mr.  Hay  replied  on  .Xugust  22: 

"Referring  to  your  telegram  17th,  if  you- 
find  disposition  on  the  part  of  Colombia  to 
ask  terms  more  favorable  to  Colombia  than 
those  heretofore  negotiated,  yon  may  intimate 
'irally,  but  not  in  writing,  that  it  will  be  use- 
less to  send  a  special  envoy." 

This  showed  that  the  Administration 
was  firm  for  the  cause  that  would  |)ro- 
tect  Mr.  Cromwell  and  his  associates  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  full  $40,000,000. 

The  knowledge  that  a  body  of  Colom- 
bian troops  was  on  the  way  tf>  the  Isth- 
mus on  the  cruiser  "Cartagena"  brought 
f|uick  action.  On  November  2,  (he  dnv 
hrfore  the  secession.  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Darling  wired  as  follows,  to 
the  Cotrimander  oi  the  "Nashville"  in 
'•are  of  the  American  T'onsul  at  Cokm  : 

.Maintain     fr<c    and    uninlcrrupted    transit. 
If    interruption    threatened    by    armed    force, 


occupy  the  line  ot  railroad.  Trcvenl  land 
ing  of  any  armed  force  with  hostile  intent, 
either  Government  or  insurgent,  either  at 
Colon,  Porto  Bello,  or  other  point.  Send  copy 
of  instructions  to  the  senior  officer  present 
at  Panama  upon  arri\al  of  "Boston."  Have 
sent  copy  of  instructions  and  have  telegraphed 
"Dixie"  to  proceed  with  all  possible  dispatch 
from  Kingston  to  Colon.  Government  force 
reported  approaching  the  Isthmus  in  vessels. 
Prevent  their  landing  if  in  your  judgment 
this  would  precipitate  a  conflict.  Acknowl- 
edgment  is   required." 

The  same  order  was  sent  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  "Dixie"  at  Kingston,  and 
a  similar  one  to  the  "Marblehead"  at 
Acaptilco.  The  "Maine,"  "Boston," 
"Atlantic,"  "Concord"  and  "Wyoming" 
were  also  ordered  to  hurry  to  the  Isth- 
mus. 

The  following  messages  from  Com- 
mander Hubbard,  of  the  "Nashville," 
who  was  another  and  indeed  the  prin- 
cipal factor  in  the  successful  issue  of 
the  coup,  tell  their  own  story: 

Colon,  November  3,  1903. 
Secx.w,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Receipt  of  your  telegram  of  November  2 
is  acknowledged.  Prior  to  receipt  this  morn- 
ing about  400  men  were  landed  here  by  the 
Government  of  Colombia  from  Cartagena. 
No  revolution  has  Ijeen  declared  on  the  Isth- 
mus and  no  disturbances.  Railway  conipan\ 
have  declined  to  transport  these  troops  ex- 
cept by  request  of  the  governor  of  Panama. 
Request  has  not  been  made.  It  is  possible 
that  movement  may  l)e  made  tonight  at  Pan- 
ama to  declare  independence,  in  which  event 
I  will  .  .  .  (message  mutilated  here)  here. 
.Situation  is  most  critical  if  revolutionary 
leaders  act.  lIuunARn. 


Coi.oN,   November  ,/,   790J. 
Secnav,  Washington: 

Provisional  government  was  establislied  at 
Panama  Tuesday  evening;  no  organized  op- 
|)osition.  Governor  of  Panama,  General  To- 
l)ar,  General  Amaya,  .Colonel  Morales,  and 
three  others  of  the  Colombian  Government 
troops  who  arrived  Tuesday  morning  taken 
l)risoner  at  Panama.  T  have  prohibited  tran 
sit   of  troops   now   iiere  across  the   Isthmus. 

TItJiin.ARn. 

What  is  to  be  thotight  of  the  above 
(|tiotefl  «;tatement  that  there  was  "no  or- 
gaiuzed  opposition,"  the  same  message 
announcing  that  the  American  Com- 
mander wIki  signed  the  mer,sage  had 
"prohibited  transit  of  troops"  whose 
transit  across  the  Isthmus  would  have 
been  |)reccfled  by  the  "taking  to  the 
woods"  of  all  concerned. 

There  was  lu)  intention  of  kiting 
f 'olombia  retake  the  rslhmus,  as  a  sam- 
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))le     telegram     ot     Secretary      Moody's 

shows : 

DiKHi.,  Boston: 

L  puit  the  arrival  ut  the  ' Marbicltcad  '  su( 
licient  force  must  In:  sent  to  watch  move- 
ments closely  of  the  Mritish  steamers  seized 
at  lUienaventura  and  tu  |)re\ent  the  landing 
of  men  with  iiKitile  intent  witiiin  limits  oi 
the  state  of  I'anama  I'riiteit  the  British 
steamers  if  necessary. 

So  much  for  the  military  aspects  of  the 
movement,  in  which  the  total  death  roll 
was  one  Chinaman  killed  hy  one  of  the 
three  shots  fired  from  the  "liogota"  th^- 
night  of  the  "secession."  How  Com- 
mander Hubbard  overawed  the  Colom 
bian  troops  at  ("olon  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  American  marines,  and  how 
our  officers  ])revented  all  attempts  of 
Colombia  to  recover  the  Isthmus,  are 
matters  of  record. 

The  day  following  the  "secession" 
some  hours  before  even  the  municipalit_\' 
of  the  city  of  Panama,  the  stronghold  of 
Chinese,  foreign  merchants  and  Jamaica 
negroes,  had  ratified  the  act.  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  insurrecti(jnary 
itiovement,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Arango, 
LJoyd  and  Arias,  sent  the  following  cable : 

Secret \uv  ov  St.\te,  Washington: 

We  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  to  tiie 
knowledge  of  yonr  Government  tiiat  on  yes- 
terday afternoon,  in  consequence  of  a  popu- 
lar and  spontaneous  movement  of  the  people 
of  this  city,  the  independence  of  the  Isthmus 
was  proclaimed  and,  the  Republic  of  Panama 
being  instituted,  its  provisional  government 
organizes  an  (executive)  board  consisting  of 
ourselves,  who  are  assured  of  the  militarv 
strength  necessary  to  carry  out  our  determi- 
nation. 

The  day  following,  November  5,  they 
cabled  ^Nlr.  Hay  announcing  the  appoint- 
ment of  M.  Bunau-\'arilla  as  confiden- 
tial agent  at  Washington.  The  next  day 
he  was  appointed  in  a  cable  to  Mr.  Hay 
as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy 
Extraordinary  from  the  Republic  of 
Panama  ( !)  "with  full  powers  to  con- 
duct diplomatic  and  financial  negotia- 
tions" 

On  Friday,  November  13.  Bunaa- 
\'arilla  was  ofificially  received  by  the 
President,  in  the  escort  of  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  Loomis.  This  was  the 
earliest  date  at  which  his  letters  could 
arrive  by  steamer  from  the  Isthmus. 

Five  days  later  the  Canal  l^eaty  was 
signed,  whereby  Colombia's  cmohuuents 
of  $10,000,000  went  to  the  Panamanians 


and  the  J^4o,cxxj,ouo  was  delivered  thru 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  to  Cromwell,  Bunau- 
\  arilla,  Harriman  and  their  associate 
holders  of  i'lench  Company  shares — this 
long  before  Panama  had  anything  re- 
sembling a  constittition,  before  she  had 
held  an  electi(jn,  or  had  in  any  way 
proved  her  right  to  membership  in  the 
sisterhood  of  nations. 

In  view  of  the  ofificial  telegrams 
([uoted  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  either 
when,  or  in  presence  of  whom,  or  wdiat 
Cnited  States  naval  ofificer  at  the  Isth- 
mus dtuing  the  "secession"  told  me  that 
"the  Panamanians  were  a  set  of  sheep; 
our  boys  had  to  do  it  all." 

Now  I  will  take  up  the  arguments  and 
finally  the  possible  methods  of  settlement 
and  some  weighty  opinions  concerning 
them. 

II.  The  Arguments 

As  to  the  achievement  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Panama,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
the  only  arms  raised  in  her  cause  were 
the  rifles  of  a  handful  of  disloyal  Colom- 
bian troops  under  the  command  of  the 
traitor  Esteban  Huertas,  frankly  pur- 
chased for  $35,000  silver  by  the  Panatua 
Junta.  These  traitors  .would  not  have 
lasted  more  than  a  few  minutes  against 
the  450  Colombian  troops  that  landed  in 
Colon  under  General  Tovar  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  3.  the  very  day  of  the 
so-called  secession.  But  these  were  pre- 
vented from  going  to  Panama  by  the 
marines  and  gtmboats  of  the  United 
States,  ^fuch  less  could  the  Huertas 
forces  have  resisted  the  thousands  of 
troops  that,  under  General  Reyes,  Os- 
pina  and  Holquin,  were  prevented  from 
landing  on  Panaiua  soil  by  American 
forces. 

Never  was  anything  written  in  the  an- 
nals of  nations  more  remarkable  than  the 
instant  recognition  of  a  government  not 
yet  formed,  in  a  countrv  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  whose  inhabitants  had  heard  of  its 
secession,  where  not  a  shot  was  fired  in 
its  defense,  where  the  only  reliance  was 
on  the  purchased  traitors  of  the  mother 
country  and  on  the  force  of  the  great 
nation  that  was  in  honor  bound  by  treat\ 
to  maintain  its  integrity.  And  all  this 
was  supi)lemen(ed  1)\  the  reception  a^ 
Panama's  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  a 
non-resident    alien    whose    onl\'    ititerest 
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was  the  valorization  of  the  shares  of  a 
speculative  company. 

After  the  secession  General  Reyes  was 
appointed  by  Colombia  Special  Commis- 
sioner to  the  United  States  to  present  his 
clanns  to  our  Government.  In  his  note 
to  Mr.  Hay  of  December  23,  1903,  he 
quotes  from  a  note  of  instruction  from 
Secretary  Sew-ard  to  Mr.  Adams  during 
our  Civil  War  as  follows : 

"A  nation  that  recognizes  a  revolutionary 
State,  with  a  view  to  aid  its  effecting  its 
sovereignty  and  independence,  commits  a 
great  wrong  against  the  nation  whose  integ- 
rity is  thus  invaded,  and  makes  itself  respon 
sible  for  a  just  and  ample  redress." 

And  General  Reyes  adds : 

"It  would  seem  that  nothing  could  be  add- 
ed to  the  benevolence  of  those  noble  and  hu- 
manitarian doctrines,  written  by  the  great 
man.  who,  unhappily  for  his  country  and  for 
Colombia,   is   not   livmg  today." 

The  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  1846 
.sa\s : 

"There  shall  be  a  perfect,  firm  and  invio- 
lable peace  and  sincere  friendship  between  the 
United  States  of  .\menca  and  the  Republic 
of  Xew  Granada  [Colombia]  in  all  the  ex- 
tent of  their  possessions  and  territories  and 
between  their  citizens,  respectively,  without 
distinction   of  persons   or  places." 

General    Reyes   comments   on   this   as 

follows : 

If  the  United  States  rei>els  by  force  the 
action  of  our  armies  in  Panama,  is  not  this 
a  clear  violation  of  this  article,  since  peace 
in  one  of  the  Colombian  territorial  possess- 
sions  is  broken?" 

It  would  be  very  illuminating  to  make 
many  quotations  from  the  voluminous 
diplomatic  correspondence  resulting 
from  the  Panama  secession,  anfl.  tho  lack 
of  space  forbids,  attention  must  be  callcfl 
to  a  few  of  the  dispatches. 

On  Jime  10,  1903,  while  the  Hay-Her- 
ran  Treaty  was  before  the  Colomliian 
Congress,  Minister  I'eaupre  cabled  Mr. 
I  fay : 

".Sir — The  local  agent  of  the  F'anama  Can;il 
(Jompany  has  informed  mc  that  lu-  had  re- 
ceived an  official  note  from  the  Colombian 
Government,  statinjf  that  it  did  not  think  th.it 
the  convention  would  Ik,-  ratificfl,  lK;cause  of 
the  opinion  that  the  compensation  was  insuffi 
cient,  but  that  if  the  canal  company  would 
pay  to  Colombia  aUnit  $ro,ooo,ooo  ratification 
cfdild  be  secured." 

Mr.  Tfay  rqjlied  : 

rnstnii  tiotis  heretofore  sent  to  you  sliow 
lh»-  (freat  r|anj<'r  of  amending  llie  treaty. 
This  fiovf-minent  has  no  ri^ht  or  (•oni()etencc 
(o    '  ovenant    with    Colombia    to    impose    new 


linancial  oidigation  upon  canal  company  and 
the  President  would  not  submit  to  our  Sen- 
ate any  amendment  in  that  sense,  but  would 
treat  it  as  voiding  the  negotiation  and  bring- 
ing" about  a  failure  to  conclude  a  satisfactory 
treaty    with   Colombia.'' 

A  previous  dispatch  was  as  follows: 

Washington,  .Ipril  7,  1903. 
Americ.\n   Minister,  Bogota: 

Referring  requests  Colombia  to  canal  and 
railroad  companies  for  appointment  agents 
negotiate  cancellation  present  concessions,  etc. 

If  subject  arises,  inform  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment that  treaty  covers  entire  matter  and 
any  change  would  be  in  violation  of  Spooner 
law   and   not   permissible.  Hay. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  foregoing 
indicate  a  de.sire  also  to  safeguard  cer- 
tain powerful  private  interests. 

With  the  enormous  profits  of  the  Suez 
Canal  before  their  eyes  ;  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  for  over  a  generation  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad  had  been  the  most  profit- 
able road  on  earth,  for  its  mileage ;  with 
a  plan  drawn  up  under  which  holders  of 
shares  in  the  French  Company  would 
reap  an  enormous  profit,  while  the 
Colombian  Government  would  be  prac- 
tically little  better  off  than  with  her  rail- 
road revenue,  it  is  no  wonder  that  public 
opinion  in  Colombia  was  hostile  to  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Unquestionably  it  was  provoking  to 
the  Roosevelt  administration  not  to  have 
the  treaty  promptly  ratified,  just  "as  wa-^ 
our  Senate's  inaction  in  1869  a  grievance 
to  the  Colombians  when  they  had  signed 
with  us  a  Canal  treaty  which  was  duly 
ratified  by  their  Congress  but  refused 
bv  us  Great  annoyance  was  shown  bv 
Mr.  Hav  duritig  the  negotiations  at 
President  MarrcKjuin's  attempt  to  exact 
a  settlement  from  the  French  Company. 
P.ut  altho  Colombia  ceasod  these  attempts 
on  Mr.  Hay's  protest,  the  fact  that 
Colombia  was  the  second  largest  share- 
holder in  the  French  Company  would 
seem  to  have  given  her  more  than  a 
shadow  of  reason  for  her  demand. 

The  opposition  on  the  part  of  Colom- 
bia to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was 
chiefly  due  to  two  causes : 

''"irst.  The  belief  in  the  impractica- 
bility of  the  Nicaragua  route  as  an  alter- 
nate. 

Second.  The  fact  that  by  ^impK-  sit- 
ting tight  a  rca.sonablv  short  time  the  cn- 
tirt-  properly  for  which  the  United  .Slates 
was  ready  to  give  $4(;.(xxj,(xj<j  would  go 
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to  Coluiiiljia  \>y  lapse  (jf  contract.  Co- 
lombia, on  the  supposition  that  she  was 
not  to  be  a  victim  of  international  high- 
way robbery,  certainly  had  the  whip 
hand,  and  in  the  following  session  of 
Congress  could  readily  have  forced  the 
["rench  Company  to  liand  her  another 
^10,000,000,  or  lose  all  by  lapse  of  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  treaty  of  1846, 
which  was  Colombia's  guarantee,  and 
whose  violation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
State;^  is  the  basis  of  th^  controversy, 
))rovided  a  solution  of  the  question  if 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  chosen  to  apply  it. 
Section  III  of  Article  35  says: 

"the  said  treaty  shall  continue  binding  on 
l)Oth  parties,  beyond  the  twenty  years,  until 
twelve  months  front  the  time  that  one  of  the 
parties  notifies  its  intention  of  proceeding  to 
a  reform." 

.\  sinijilc  notification  of  Mr.  Hay  after 
the  ratification  seemed  doubtful  would 
have  brought  the  Colombian  Conj^ress  to 
a  realizin<.j-  sense  of  dant^cr  and  secured 
the  immediate  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
Rut  this  notice  was  not  cjiven,  and  on  its 
own  records  the  United  States  stands 
convicted  of  bad  faith,  and  all  the  sophis- 
try of  those  implicated  will  not  relieve 
her  of  her  duty  to  orive  satisfaction  to 
dismembered  Colombia. 

Under  date  of  October  21,  T()05.  the 
Colombian  Minister  at  Washington, 
Setior  Mendoza,  presented  a  thoro  re- 
capitulation of  events,  and  lu-ged  arbi- 
tration of  the  dififerenccs  between  the 
two  countries.  In  a  subsequent  note  on 
April  6,  1906.  to  which  our  State  Depart- 
ment has  never  made  any  reply,  Minister 
Mendoza  says : 

"I  note  the  fact  that  in  your  communication 
[Secretary  Root's]  it  is  stated  for  the  first 
time,  on  behalf  of  your  Government,  that  the 
United  States  espoused  the  cause  of  Panama, 
the  language  being: 

"  'Nor  are  we  willing  to  permit  any  arlii- 
trator  to  determine  the  political  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  following  its  sense  of  right 
and  justice  by  espousing  the  cause  of  this 
weak  people  against  the  stronger  Government 
of  Colombia,  which  had  so  long  held  them  in 
unlawful  subjection?' 

"I  must  say  that  the  question  between  Co- 
lombia and  the  United  States  is  not  whether 
Panama  was  justly  entitled  to  assert  inde- 
pendence, but  whether  the  United  States  was 
under  obligation,  by  treaty  or  by  principles 
of  international  law,  not  to  do  the  things 
which  it  is  admitted  were  done  b\'  the  United 
States  after  the  declaration  of  Panama's  in 
dependence  was  made. 


■  li  ihc  acts  of  the  United  Slates  were  law- 
ful and  riglit,  this  loss  must  fail  upon  Co- 
lombia. If,  on  the  other  hand,  ibis  loss  was 
wrongfully  occasioned  by  acts  of  the  United 
.Slates  done  in  violation  ot  the  jirovisions  ol 
die  treaty  by  which  the  United  States  has 
obligated  itself,  or  in  violation  of  principles 
o^  international  law  to  which  the  United 
Slates  has  assenled,  then  the  United  Slates 
is  lawfully  bound  to  compensate  Colombia 
for  the  damage  thus  done  to  her. 

"In  order  lo  facilitate  a  decision  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  case  it 
cannot  yet  see  that  it  is  lawfully  bound  to 
compensate  Colombia,  1  propose  on  beliall 
of  Colomiiia  that  the  United  States  and  Co- 
lombia forthwith  enter  into  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  an  impartial  judg- 
ment upon  the  following  strictly  legal  ques- 
tions : 

"I.  Did  the  treaty  of  1S46  obligate  the 
United  States  to  maintain  the  sovereignly  of 
Colombia  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  against 
menace  or  attack  from  any  foreign  power 
and  against  internal  disturbances  that  might 
jeopardize  said  sovereignly? 

"_'.  Did  the  treaty  of  1S46  ol)ligate  the  United 
States  lo  refrain  from  taking  steps  which 
would  hinder  Colombia  in  maintaining  her 
sovereignty  over  I^anama  by  suppressing  re- 
bellion, revolution,  secession,  or  internal  dis- 
order? 

"3.  Did  the  treaty  of  1846  grant  to  the 
United  States  the  right  lo  lake  those  stei)s 
which  it  is  admitted  were  taken  by  the  United 
-States  to  prevent  the  landing  of  troops  in 
I'anania  and  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion? 

"4.  Did  the  treaty  of  1846  leave  the  United 
.States  free  lawfully  to  take  the  steps  which 
it  is  admitted  by  the  United  .Slates  were  taken 
as  regards   Panama? 

"5.  Did  these  acts  of  the  United  States, 
which  it  is  admitted  were  taken,  prevent  Co- 
lombia from  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion  and  maintain  her  sover- 
eignty over   the    Isthmus? 

"6.  Were  the  admitted  acts  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  Panama  in  violation  of 
principles  of  international  law  which  have 
been  recognized  by  the  United  States  as 
binding  upon  nations  in  their  dealings  with 
each  other? 

"7.  What  damage,  if  any,  has  been  occa- 
sioned to  Colombia  by  acts  of  the  United 
States  which  are  admitted  by  the  United 
States,  and  which  may  be  adjudged  as  hav- 
ing been  in  violation  of  obligations  imposed 
upon  the  I'nited  States  by  the  treaty  of  1846 
or  by  principles  of  international  law  to  which 
the  United   States  has  assented?" 

The  foregoing-  diplomatically  astute 
communication,  from  which  we  have 
quoted  only  a  few  extracts,  as  well  as 
Minister  Borda's  recent  protest  based  on 
the  published  reports  of  ]\Tr.  Roosevelt's 
P>erkeley  speech  ("T  took  the  Isthmus'") 
make  it  apparent  that  it  is  up  to  the 
United  States  to  come  to  terms.  \\'hat 
these  should  or  might  be  will  next  be 
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taken  up.  witli  some  weighty  opinions  on 
the  subject. 

III.  Our  Duty 

■In  response  to  Colombia's  claim  for 
indemnity  for  the  loss  of  Panama  there 
are  three  courses  open  to  the  United 
States. 

First.  Let  things  stand  as  they  are, 
continuing  to  ignore  Colombia's  claii:i 
and  arguments. 

Second.  Refer  the  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion, which  would  naturally  mean  the 
Hague  Court. 

Third.  Settle  direct  with  Colombia 
thru  diplomatic  channels. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments presented  in  these  pages,  let  us 
consider  the  desirable  procedure  for  our 
Government.  We  now  have  a  chief 
executive  who  for  the  first  time  in  the 
annals  of  history  says  as  the  head  of  a 
great  nation  that  he  is  willing  to  refer 
"all"  disputes,  even  those  supposed  to 
involve  national  honor,  and  he  has  al- 
ready negotiated  treaties  to  this  efifect 
with  England  and  France.  But  before 
international  law,  all  nations,  great  and 
small,  stand  on  an  equal  footing.  Why 
should  he  not  magnanimously  treat  Co- 
lombia as  an  equal,  removing  her  cause 
of  grievance  and  hatred? 

Colombia  claims  that  we  broke  the 
treat v  of  1846.  and  that  but  for  us  the 
planning,  execution  and  maintenance  of 
Panama's  coup  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. Ihe  facts  from  our  official  rec- 
ords corroborate  her  claim.  She  does 
not  ask  the  impossible  return  of  Panama, 
but  simply  a  settlement  of  the  damages 
she  has  suffered,  either  by  direct  nego- 
tiation or  by  reference  to  The  Hague.  Is 
not  this  perfectly  reasonable  ? 

One  New  Yorker  recently  returned 
from  a  business  tour  in  the  tropics  said 
to  me  •  "<')n  account  of  the  feeling 
against  us  in  Latin  America  because  of 
the  Panima  affair  we  have  lost  in  trade 
more  than  the  whole  Canal  will  cost." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  declaration.  "I  took 
the  Isthmus,"  floes  not.  of  course,  alter 
the  ethics  of  the  affair,  but  being  an 
avowal  from  the  responsible  Executive 
simpiv  makes  it  more  than  ever  impera- 
tive, now  that  the  heat  <')f  the  ardent  de- 
sire to  see  the  Canal  started  is  past,  and 
the  work  is  ncaring  completion,  to  see 


that  justice  is  done  so  effectively  that  the 
reputation  of  the  United  States  for  fair 
dealing  shall  be  re-established  thruout 
the  world,  and  especially  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

As  to  the  present  status  of  affairs  with 
reference  to  Colombia,  Air.  John  Barrett, 
in  a  recent  interview,  said : 

■  Owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  my  position  as 
Director  General  of  the  Pan-American  Union, 
1  am  an  international  officer,  that  is,  an  offi- 
cial ahke  of  the  United  States,  Colombia  and 
Panama,  it  is  absolutely  forbidden  that  I 
should  express  a  political  opinion  as  to  the 
right  and  wrong  involved  in  any  issue  be- 
tween these  countries,  or  as  to  the  best  meth- 
od of  settlement.  I  can,  however,  in  a  per- 
sonal capacity  say  that,  because  of  my  cor- 
dial personal  feelings  toward  the  Colombian 
people  and  the  Colombian  Government,  1 
would  welcome  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  would  help  re- 
move the  feeling  against  the  United  States 
which  undoubtedly  prevails  10  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  Colom.bia  today  on  account  of  the 
Panama  question.  .  .  .  Such  action  would 
prove  to  be  bread  cast  on  the  waters  of  both 
friendship  and  trade,  and  would  soon  be 
shown  to  be  a  wise  policy  thru  the  increased 
commerce  and  confidence  that  would  result 
front  a  new  era  of  good-will  in  this  way  in- 
augurated." 

Shall  the  claim  be  settled  by  direct  pay- 
ment on  behalf  of  our  Government  or  by 
reference  to  The  Hague  to  ventilate  the 
whole  question  and  assess  the  damages? 

We  have  already  seen  that  Representa- 
tive Rainey  is  active  for  an  examination 
of  the  whole  subject,  and  favors  refer- 
ence to  The  Hague.  Speaker  Champ 
Clark,  prospective  standard-bearer  of  the 
Democratic  party,  said : 

'"1  do  not  really  see  what  Prcsi<lcnt  Roose- 
velt's declaration  'I  took  the  Isthnuis,  let 
Congress  deliate,'  had  to  do  with  an  honest 
settlement  of  any  claims  that  Colombia  has 
against  the  United  States.  If  we  owe  Co- 
lombia anything,  it  ought  to  be  paid,  and,  if 
we  do  not  owe  her  anythin.g,  her  claims  for 
indemnity  ought  to  be  rejected.  I  feel  rea- 
sonably certain  that  before  Congress  votes 
any  money  to  pay  her  claims  for  indemnity 
it  will  sift  the  transaction  to  the  bottom. 
Never  having  investigated  the  matter  suffi- 
ciently, I  am  not  in  a  position  to  pass  on  the 
merits   ftf   her   claims." 

Mr.  Sulzer,  of  New  York,  the  chair- 
man of  the  important  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, said : 

"f  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  Rainey  reso- 
Uition  as  a  nop  partisan  measure  in  tlir  in- 
terests of  justire  and  n.Ttional  honor.  In  my 
opinion  llie  resohitif)n   will  be   reported   nnan- 
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imi)iibl>.  iluie  I  an  lie  nu  (jiu-slioii  ol  uiulo 
iiiij  the  cstul>lisliiiiciit  of  I'anuniu  a^  u  sep- 
arate iiatiDii,  liiit  llic  respDHsibilily  of  the 
I'liiteil  Slates  ill  the  mailer  of  its  "secession' 
and  llie  alleKeil  violation  of  all  inlernalional 
law  and  [irecedeiils  shoiiUI  lie  ihoroly  venti- 
lated; and  1  trust  that  the  matter  will  l>e  laid 
before  the  Hague  Court  whose  decision  shall 
impose  upon  the  I'nited  States  a  payment  in 
full  for  such  damajie  as  we  may  be  found  tn 
have  caused  Colomliia  for  the  loss  of  the  Isth 
inus." 

Senator  ( ialiiii^cr,  of  \e\v  Hampshire-, 
has  given  this  subject  careful  coiisidera 
tion  and  is  willing  to  have    Tiik   1nui> 
I'KNDKNT  say  for  him  that 

"if  there  ever  was  a  question  that  was  ap- 
propriate for  consideration  at  The  Hague, 
this  matter  of  Colombia  s  claims  against  the 
United  Slates  m  regard  to  the  loss  of  I'ana 
ma,  in  my  opinion,  is  certainly  suitalde  for 
such  a  solution.  1  earnestly  desire  to  sec 
such  steps  taken  as  will  leave  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  The  Hague  Court  and  thus  enable  the 
L'nited  States  to  make  such  settlement  of  the 
matter  as  is  called  for  by  the  iiiipartiid  study 
of  the  facts.  Of  course  the  independence 
of  Panama  cannot  now  be  called  in  question 
but  simply  the  matter  of  our  indemnity  to  Co- 
lombia  for  her  loss." 

Not  all,  however,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  case  calls  for  arbitration.  Sen- 
ator Xewlands,  of  Nevada,  one  of  the 
advanced  thinkers  of  the  day  and  a  inan 
of  great  influence  at  the  national  capi- 
tal, in  discussing  the  matter  of  Colom- 
bia's claims  said : 

'T  am  a  hearty  advocate  of  the  arbitration 
of  all  controversies.  But  I  seriously  question 
whether  the  matter  of  Colombia's  claims 
against  the  United  States  is  one  that  should 
be  left  to  The  Hague.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  disestablishing  the  independence 
of  Panama  now^  recognized  as  a  republic  by 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  only 
question  under  the  present  circumstances  is 
the  matter  of  the  indemnity  due  Colombia 
for  our  having  broken  the  treaty  of  1846  in 
assisting  the  secession  and  preventing  Co- 
lombia from  taking  action  to  squelch  the  es- 
tablishment of  Panama  as  an  independent 
nation ;  and  our  hasty  recognition  of  Panama 
without  the  usual  accepted  precedents  of  na- 
tional life.  The  evidence  on  these  points  is 
so  clear  that  any  court  of  arbitration  would 
<ind  against  the  United  States  and  I  should 
favor  the  payment  on  our  part  of  an  indem- 
nity which  would  be  the  maximum  that  a 
fairly  constituted  court  of  arbitration  could 
find,  viz.,  $10,000,000,  a  sum  equal  to  that  paid 
Panama,  and  a  further  sum  v\hich  at  interest 
after  nine  years'  accumulation  would  yield 
Colombia  $250,000  per  annum.  By  such  pay- 
ment we  would  completely  clear  our  skirts 
and  restore  the  good  will  of  the  Spanish- 
American  countries,  so  essential  in  the  de- 
velopment   of   our   commerce.       T    would    noi 


make  this  payment  in  a  direct  lump  sum  to 
whoever  chanced  t<i  be  the  President  of  Co- 
lombia, but  make  the  paymenl  according  to 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  a  representative  of 
Colombia's  treasury  and  one  of  the  treasury 
of  the  United  Stales  in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
sure the  money  iieing  used  in  the  best  possi 
blc  manner  for  the  restoration  of  Colomi)ia's 
credit  and  the  hcnelit  of  her  commerce." 

Senator  I 'aeon,  of  (Georgia,  when 
asked  his  opinion,  presented  me  with  a 
copy  of  his  speech  in  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  itjtH.  s^  rei)resenting  his  senti- 
ments then  and  now.  After  his  powerful 
general  argument,  he  quoted  from  an  edi- 
torial in  'J'liK  Indicpendknt  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Under  proper  provisions,  wc  should  favor 
such  a  reference  to  The  Hague  Court  of  the 
main  question  between  Colombia  and  this 
country.  Whether  our  officers  were  right 
or  wrong,  we  ought  to  be  equally  ready  to 
abide  by  the  verdict  of  such  an  august  tri- 
bunal of  the  nations." 

Senator  Bacon  also  said  in  the  course 
of  his  speech   : 

"I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  very 
best  investment  we  could  make  in  connection 
with  this  matter  would  be  a  liberal  concession 
to  that  country  which  would  remove  the  pres- 
ent feeling  of  hostility  and  make  those  people 
our   friends  in  the   future.   .  .   . 

"The  question  of  submission  to  arbitration 
is  not  the  first  or  the  main  question  in  the 
resolution.  It  is  the  secondary  question  and 
the  minor  consideration.  The  main  propo- 
sition and  the  one  of  greatest  importance  is 
that  we  will  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  endeavor 
to  agree  with  Colombia.  .  .  . 

"We  should,  as  his  constitutional  advisers, 
say  to  the  President :  'We  advise  that  there 
shall  'l>e  such  conciliatory  negotiations  l)e- 
twecn  this  country  and  Colombia  as  will  bring 
about,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  friendly  con- 
dition of  affairs.'  .  .  . 

"Do  we  delay  because  the  g'reat  Unitea 
States  are  too  proud,  too  vainglorious,  to  of- 
fer conciliation  to  a  feeble  people  powerless 
to  cope  with  it  ?  T  am  .sure,  sir,  that  this  is 
not  the  wish  of  the  American  people,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  their  wish  that 
examination  be  made  and  that  whatever  is 
due  to  Colombia  from  us  shall  be  paid  in  lib- 
eral  measure.   .  .   . 

"Is  there  any  dishonor  in  our  negotiating 
with  Colombia  that  she  shall  make  a  quit- 
claim to  that  title?  .  .  . 

"I  am,  sir,  willing  for  one.  and  I  believe 
the  American  people  are  willing,  that  we 
should  deal  liberally  with  the  Ccdombians,  be- 
cause. I  repeat,  what  are  a  few  paltry  mil- 
lions to  this  great  Government  compared  with 
the  great  advantage  to  this  tlovernment  of 
making  a  friendly,  satisfactory  arrangement 
with  that  people?" 

In   view   of   the  opinions   quoted,   the 
fairmindedness  evidenced  bv  all.  and  the 
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siroiig  desire  to  do  justice  to  Colombia 
avowed  by  some,  my  own  conclusion  can 
be  brief: 

We  want  the  good  will  of  Colombia, 
as  that  of  all  Latin- America,  and  the  re- 
spect of  the  entire  world.  But  do  we 
want  an  arbitration  where  the  United 
States  would  certainly  receive  an  adverse 
decision  after  a  worldwide  ventilation  of 
the  whole  disgraceful  tale?  I  think  not. 
As  Mr.  Barrett  said,  settlement  with  Co- 
lombia would  be  simply  bread  cast  on  the 
waters  of  Latin-American  trade,  which 
would  come  back  to  us  in  short  order  in 
the  increased  commerce  that  would  re- 
sult from  the  good  feeling  engendered. 

Since  the  "secession"  Colombia  has 
had  as  its  motto  "Peace  and  Work.'"  Its 
government  is  representative  of  both  po- 
litical parties.  Reyes  began  its  regener- 
ation— he  doubled  the  price  of  Colom- 
bia's bonds  on  the  London  Exchange,  put 
the  army  to  work  on  the  roads,  and  paid 
the  salaries  of  the  employees,  as  well  as 
trebling  the  number  of  schools.  Gonza- 
les \'alencia,  who  succeeded  Reyes,  kept 
up  the  good  work.  Now  President  Re- 
stripo  has  placed  the  country's  credit 
higher  than  ever  and  shown  a  most  cred- 
itable record. 

Colombia's  worst  drawback  is  her  fiat 
money,  a  relic  of  the  days  of  the  civil 
war  (1899- 1 902)  that  all  agree  shall  be 
her  last.  With  this  redeemed  and  the 
currency  on  a  gold  basis,  she  would  soon 
be  prosperous  indeed.  Colombia  is  a 
country  of  infinite  natural  resources  and 
industrious  inhabitants,  and  a  l)rilliant 
future  awaits  her  as  srxjn  as  the  curse  of 
valueless  papers  is  removed.  The  pros- 
I^erity  which  resulted  in  Argentina  when 
-the  ba>ic  element  of  circulating  medimn 
was  supplied  will  follow  as  surely  in 
Colombia. 

A  payment  to  Colonibia  of  $25,000,- 
000,  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Senator 
Xewlands.  and  a  new  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  commerce,  woukl  he  an  excel- 
lent investment  for  us.  and  would  com- 
|)letely  wipe  out  the  smirch  on  our  honor. 

In  conclusion  a  very  brief  summary  of 
the  facts  shows : 

I'irst.  That  while  the  Hay  llerran 
Treaty  was  nnflcr  consideration,  our 
riovernment  attetiii)tcd  t*")  coerce  Colom- 
bia bv  threats  <ii  ho'-tile  action. 


Second.  That  our  Government  had 
knowledge  long  in  advance  of  the  pro- 
posed secession  of  Panama. 

Third.  That  the  very  day  before  "se- 
cession" was  proclaimed  our  Govern- 
ment, being  at  peace  with  Colombia, 
broke  neutrality  and  intervened  in  the  in- 
ternal afifairs  of  Colombia,  and  forcibly 
prevented  our  sister  republic  from  land- 
ing troops  on  her  own  soil  that  would 
have  quickly  put  down  the  rebellion. 

Fourth.  That  after  the  "secession" 
our  Government,  not  that  of  Panama, 
prevented  larger  bodies  of  Colombian 
troops  under  Generals  Reyes,  Ospina 
and  Holquin  from  reaching  Panama  as 
was  their  right. 

Fifth.  That  our  Government  precipi- 
tately recognized  Panama  as  a  nation  be- 
fore any  proper  Government  had  been 
formed  or  before  any  but  a  small  minor- 
ity of  the  people  had  knowledge  of  her 
secession. 

Sixth.  That  our  Government  received 
as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Panama, 
an  alien  who  was  at  the  time  a  French 
subject  and  was  neither  a  citizen  of  Co- 
lombia nor  of  Panama,  but  who  was 
with  certain  individuals  in  the  United 
-States  deeply  interested  in  the  shares  of 
the  French  Canal  Company  that  were  to 
be  made  valuable  by  the  "secession." 

Seventh.  That  the  Panama  Govern- 
ment could  not  have  maintained  its  ex- 
istence for  a  single  day  but  for  the  direct 
or  forcible  aid  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  clear  violation  not  only  of  in- 
ternational law  but  of  its  obligations  to 
Colombia  under  the  treaty  of  1846. 

In  view  of  these  seven  facts  I  ask : 

Woultl  our  Government  have  acted  as 
it  did  had  Colombia  been  as  strong  a 
Power  as  the  United  States? 

If  not,  then  is  not  weak  Colombia  en- 
titled to  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
seizure  by  our  strong  Government  of  a 
valuable  part  of  Colombia's  territory, 
using  for  the  purp(jse  the  raw  Panama 
riovernment  as  a  cats-paw? 

r'an  onr  Government,  which,  from 
humanitarian  motives,  returned  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  to  China  and  spent  a 
hundred  million  In  free  Ctiba,  refuse 
ef|tii(al)ly  to  compensate  ( "olombia  ? 

Nr.w   N'oRK  City. 
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TIIK  INDKPKNDENT  asks  my  im- 
pression of  the  great  coronation 
in  London  and  it  is  soon  given. 
I>eautifnl  weather,  immense  enthnsiasm, 
derise  crowds,  achnirahlc  juiHce,  tliou- 
sands  of  Americans,  scarcely  any  acci- 
dents or  poHce  court  episodes,  a  Cinder- 
ella coach  drawn  by  eight  beautiful 
cream-colored  ponies,  Lord  Kitchener 
and  Lord  Roberts ;  miles  upon  miles  of 
battle-scarred  warriors  front  Australia, 
Canada,  South  Africa.  Lgypt,  India. 
Then  at  night  much  illumination,  and 
soon  thereafter  Ivondon  resuming  her 
everyday  aspect  of  business  men  going 
to  their  offices  in  high  silk  hats,  frock 
coats  and  umbrellas — the  Cinderella 
coach  tucked  away  in  the  strap-and- 
buckle  museum  back  of  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace— and  then  the  money-minded  min- 
ister in  the  Royal  Cabinet  counts  up  the 
cost  and  some  people  will  be  asking  him 
if  he  has  not  paid  too  dearly  for  the 
Cinderella  coach  parade  and  the  manv 
costly  concomitants  of  a  display  which 
appeals  primarib-  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  multitude. 

So  far  as  the  mere  show  is  concerned 
Germany  made  a  vastly  more  impressiy? 
detnonstration  of  bands,  bayonets  and 
uniforms  when  her  victorious  army  en- 
tered Berlin  after  Metz  and  Sedan ;  the 
old  Emperor  William.  Bismarck.  Moltke. 
symbolizing  the  military  strength  that  i<: 
born  of  unity  in  military  command. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  artist  the 
Knglisb  coronation  would  sufifer  bv  com- 
parison with  national  displays  which  T 
recall  vividly  in  Paris  under  the- Third 
Empire,  for  Napoleon  TTT  treated  his 
capital  in  the  spirit  of  a  master  impres- 
ario and  no  sacrifice  was  too  heavy  on 
the  public  purse  when  it  was  a  matter 
of  exciting  the  admiration  of  an  esthetic 
people. 

We  have  had  our  own  efiforts  in  the 
line  of  monster  displays,  but  they  have 
been  conspicuous  rather  for  the  number 
of  those  marching  in  line,  the  volume  of 
noise  and  the  square  miles  of  buntiiv.^ 
than  for  the  harmony  or  completeness  in 
the  total  effect.    Our  most  recent  offense 
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was  in  honor  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  opening  of  steam  navi- 
gation ;  and  those  of  us  who  recall  the 
large  sums  of  money  spent  and  the  de 
plorable  results  will  agree  with  me  thai 
government  by  the  people  has  other  vir- 
tues than  the  organizing  of  dramatic 
pageantry. 

b'rom  the  ])oint  of  view  of  mere  eyes 
and  ears  the  great  coronation  was  pos- 
sibly infcriot'  to  what  Cicrmany  and 
b'rance  nn'ght  have  produced  in  combina- 
tion, but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
of  those  great  countries  could  have  given 
to  the  world  so  striking  an  object-lesson 
in  the  art  of  government  for  the  people 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  practice  of 
justice. 

The  little  Cinderella  coach  with  its 
cream-colored  ponies  carried  thru  the 
throngs  of  London  a  little  crown  and  a 
little  sceptre  and  a  beautiful  cloak  of  er- 
mine and  possibly  a  few  more  symbols 
about  which  I  confess  profound  demo- 
cratic ignorance.  Indeed  we  share  no 
doubt  the  same  feeling  when  at  High 
Mass  in  some  great  cathedral  we  marvel 
at  the  many  holy  utensils  and  priestly  ac- 
tions which  leave  us  comparatively  cold, 
altho  we  reverently  note  the  fervor  with 
which  the  service  is  followed  by  an  ini- 
tiated body  of  worshipers. 

The  little  Cinderella  coach  and  its 
symbolic  cargo  of  monarchical  mum- 
mery for  three  days  proceeded  by  differ- 
ent routes  thru  packed  millions  of  loyal 
Britons,  so  that  scarce  an  Englishman 
could  say  that  even  the  poorest  was  de- 
barred from  seeing  his  King  in  those 
momentous  days.  The  little  Cinderella 
coach  ambled  along  indefatigably  thru 
the  miles  and  miles  of  that  marvelous 
complexity  we  call  London,  but  which  is 
in  fact  a  federation  of  many  self-govern- 
ing to^yns.  each  welcoming  its  sovereign 
in  its  own  individual  capacity.  The  so- 
called  slums  of  London,  the  great  East 
F.nd  wilderness,  no  less  than  the  centers 
of  high  finance  and  the  hoiues  of  club> 
and  rich  people — all  were  inchuled  in 
(his  royal  progress,  and  all  bowed  down 
in    reverent   gratitude   before   the   cargo 
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of  symbols,  which  to  the  uninitiated 
Yankee  means  Httle  more  than  the  gauch' 
band-wagon  of  a  country  circus. 

And  all  this  is  what  I  see,  not  in  some 
little  medieval  hamlet  of  Austria  or 
Spain,  but  in  the  world's  capital  of  com- 
merce and  progressive  legislation.  These 
great  processions  of  the  King  were  not 
mere  demonstrations  of  soldiery  such  as 
that  of  the  First  German  Emperor  on  his 
return  from  the  ,  French  AVar ;  nor  a 
theatrical  staging  of  city  streets  paid  for 
out  of  the  people's  taxes  as  in  the  time 
of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  King  of  Eng- 
land moved  thru  the  dense  masses  of  his 
own  people  in  a  glass  coach  which  might 
have  been  shivered  by  any  stone  from 
the  gutter;  the  whole  cargo  of  symbols 
was  fearlessly  exposed  to  any  treatment 
that  could  be  suggested  to  the  minds  of 
a  dissatisfied  people.  We  saw  no  Secret 
-Service  men  behind  his  coach  nor  could 
the  naked  eye  discover  precautions  which 
we  associate  with  the  movements  of  our 
own  Presidents.  There  must  be  more 
than  tinsel  and  bauble  in  a  monarchy  that 
can  do  this  for  three  days,  and  in  the 
doing  of  it  stir  up  in  the  great  world- 
wide British  Empire  respect  for  the  King 
and  above  all  confidence  in  monarchy  as 
an  institution. 

In  these  coronation  days  I  saw  troops 
sent  by  free  colonies  from  every  corner 
of  the  English-speaking  world.  They 
came  not  as  vassals  bearing  tribute,  but 
as  children  of  a  common  Mother  coming 
home  to  the  ancestral  halls  as  honored 
guests.  All  this  took  place  at  a  time 
when  the  political  world  of  England  was 
agitating  such  f|uestions  as  the  abolition 
of  the  peerage,  curtailment  in  the  privi- 
leges of  the  lanrl-owning  aristocracy  and 
innumerable  Socialistic  measures  which 
would  have  been  regarded  as  revolution- 
ary fifty  years  ago.  Lloyd-rjeorge  is  to- 
day what  Wilkes  was  to  Conservative 
r'nglishmen  in  the  days  of  George  TTI. 
In  carefully  reading  I-^nglish  history  it  will 
be  hard  to  <;elect  any  period  when  in 
the  opinion  of  half  the  people  the  country 
was  not  on  the  high  road  to  [)erdition. 
Our  school  histories  have  taught  us  that 
F-'ngland  was  thoroly  rotten  in  the  davs 
of  George  Wa^hingtrin  and  it  is  the 
favorite  tlu-mc  of  the  German  offici^d 
pres.s  today  that  the  British  Empire  can- 
not much  loncfcr  hold  together  and  that 
as   the   old    F^oman    Empire   fell    to   the 


share  of  Charlemagne  so  must  the  crown 
of  George  V  soon  be  annexed  to  that  '>f 
the  Hohenzollerns. 

But  the  Germans  are  men  of  the 
schools  and  the  British  are  of  more  prac- 
tical stuff.  They  have  been  going  to  the 
devil  for  now  more  than  one  thousand 
years,  and  for  reasons  which  no  school- 
men can  satisfactorily  explain  the  devi! 
will  none  of  them,  and  the  tight  little 
island  survives  one  crisis  after  the  other 
in  a  manner  most  irritating  to  those  who 
have  already  selected  mourning  for  the 
final  obsequies  in  London. 

England  today  suffers  severely  in  some 
branches  of  industry,  yet  on  the  whole 
we  cannot  name  another  country  where 
life  and  property  are  more  secure ;  where 
liberty  of  person  is  more  general ;  where 
political  life  is  more  clean,  and  where 
labor  is  more  sure  of  steady  and  rcnum- 
erativ'e  employment.  In  the  past  year 
England  has  built  more  ships  than  eve 
before.  She  attracts  to  her  shores  and 
to  those  of  her  Colonies  each  year  many 
thousands  from  other  countries,  who 
come  not  merely  to  make  some  monc}- 
and  return  home  again,  but  a  large  pro- 
portion who  bring  their  fortunes  with 
them  and  found  English  families. 

The  world  today  appears  to  one  who 
reads  only  newspapers  as  rapidly  running 
toward  republicanism,  and  no  single  in- 
fluence has  been  perhaps  so  potent  as  our 
own  country  in  achieving  this  result. 
Our  experiment  is  but  of  yesterday — not 
even  two  centuries  old.  We  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  institutions  which 
when  inaugurated  look  like  the  act  of 
madness  to  a  conservative  mind.  In  this 
State  our  judges  are  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple or  nominated  by  politicians  ;  we  have 
rcpufliated  monarchy  so  completely  that 
even  when  we  finrl  an  efficient  President 
we  do  not  allow  him  to  serve  in  office 
more  than  a  few  years.  Our  representa- 
tives in  Congress  receive  high  salaries 
and  by  their  votes  we  have  now  a  protec- 
tive tariff  which  makes  the  cost  of  living 
to  an  American  almost  four  times  what 
it  is  in  Europe.  This  samo  protective 
tariff  has  created  great  industrial  com- 
binations which  compel  an  American  to 
pay  more  for  the  pr')duct  of  American 
factories  than  an  En<j^lishman  for  the 
same  article.  The  American  flag  has  now 
become  a  curiosit\'  in  foreign  ports, 
thanks  to  so-called    F'r'ilcclionisin.      ("^lU'  ■ 
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wages  an-  Ingli  when  measured  l»y  numey 
alone,  Imt  when  measure*!  I>y  true  stand- 
ards uliicli  ari-  those  ai  lamil\  happi 
ne>s  we  ihiiik  that  I'roteeliitnism  has  n.»i 
InrneHteil  the  farmer  or  llie  lahorinj^  man 
to  the  same  extent  that  it  lias  enriched 
a  small  class  of  mainifacturers.  We 
have  our  annual  crop  of  strikes,  lock- 
outs, tramps,  soup-kitchens,  unemployed 
and  every  other  symptom  of  political  de- 
catlence ;  and  yet  ahandoned  farms  are 
ahundant  thruout  our  older  States  to  say 
nothinj^  of  virj^in  land  out  West.  (  )ur 
cities  can  show  human  con|:,'cstion,  tilth 
and  disease  worse  than  anything;  that  I 
have  ever  seen  in  London,  Paris.  Berlin, 
or  even  Genoa  and  Naples.  W'e  arc  a 
whole  generation  behind  I'.ngland  in 
municipal  cleanliness,  in  postal  service, 
in  makintj  of  roads  and  maps — and  yet 
we  have  more  imiversities  to  the  square 
mile  than  any  country  in  the  world 
and  more  experts  and  specialists  in  every 
department  of  advanced  thought. 

■'\\  hat  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  cor- 
onation?" asks  the  editor,  angrily. 

The  coronation  is  a  symbol,  and  the 
symlM)l.  like  the  fable,  is  to  set  one 
thinking.  Your  Englishman  goes  in  for 
practical  things;  he  is  a  little  old-fash- 
ioned but  make?  an  extremely  comfort- 
able country   for  the  world   at   large  to 


conte  and  slay  in.  We  here  clamor  foi 
c»|uality— the  JCnglishman  does  not,  bin 
he  treats  all  men  as  e(|ual  before  the  law 
including  C  lunese  and  Japanese.  The 
Englishman  pays  his  judges  and  his  ofifi- 
cials  enormous  salaries,  but  he  expects 
and  gets  enormous  honesty.  The  Eng- 
lish (Jovernment  is  rim  on  a  business 
basis :  ours  is  run  with  the  extravagance 
of  a  college  football  eleven.  ( )ur  Con- 
gress is  a  very  expensive  and  inferior 
machine  for  making  laws  while  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  pays  no  salaries  to  its 
members  and  has  on  its  latter-day  rolls 
such  names  as  John  .\lorley,  (iladstone. 
Lecky.  Macaiihu'  and  a  host  of  similar 
spirits  who  ask  no  other  payment  than 
the  satisfaction  of  an  honorable  ambition. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  cash 
cost  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Alder- 
men, plus  the  State  Legislature,  is  more 
than  that  of  (ieorge  the  l-'ifth  and  all  his 
relations  on  both  sides.  Tn  other  words 
the  cold-blooded  IViton  discussing  this 
matter  in  counting-house  manner  with  a 
friendl)  Yankee  cliecrfully  admits  all  the 
vices  of  monarchv  in  the  abstract,  but 
after  personal  scrutiny  of  Albany  and 
Washington  in  the  concrete  drinks  cor- 
dially to  the  health  of  President  Taft  and 
thanks  dod  in  his  heart  for  the  Cinderella 
coach  and  the  cream-colored  ponies. 

I.ONnON.    Enci.an'ii. 


Newport,   Society's  Summer  Capital 

[The  author  of  the  following  article  has  had  ample  ineans  to  learn  of  what  he  writes. 
.As  this  is  now  the  hight  of  the  Newjwrt  season,  we  think  this  brief  account  of  some 
phases  of  the  social  life  of  the  ultra-fashionable  set  there  will  not  be  without  a  certain 
interest   to   the    rest   of   the    .\niorican    people  — Editor.] 


AT  no  other  summer  resort  in  the 
great  Republic  does  the  contrast 
between  a  European  upper  class 
and  our  American  plutocracy  stand  out 
so  glaringly  as  at  Newport.  European 
nobility  find  in  society  in  general,  and 
particularly  in  summer  migratory  resi- 
dence, a  relaxation,  a  surcease  from  care 
and  worry.  The  ultra-fashionable  Amer- 
ican, on  the  contrary,  finds  in  society  a 
treadmill  from  which  there  is  no  shuf- 
fling out,  the  giving  and  attending  of  a 
round  of  social  functions  which  cannot 
be  neglected  without  imperiling,  or  more 
often  actual  loss  of,  caste. 

Since  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Astor,  the 


acknowledged  leader  not  only  of  New- 
port, but  of  American  society  in  general 
— for  there  is  a  national  ultra-fashionable 
set  distributed  thru  several  of  our 
cities — is  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills.  Devoid  of 
aspirations  for  national  social  leadership, 
making  no  efTort  to  blend  various  social 
sets,  her  dances  seldom  outnumbering 
150  people,  and  her  dinners  thirty  or 
forty  guests,  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills  is  ac- 
corded this  exalted  prerogative  by  the 
tacit  acclamation  of  tlie  American  ultra- 
fashionable  world.  P)orn  a  Livingston 
of  the  Manor,  of  large  and  lucrative 
estates,  Mrs.  Mills  is  naturally  gniided 
somewhat  by  a  predilection    for    patri- 
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ci.-m  hirtli  and  hrccditi^- ;  still,  of  the  older 
families  moving;  in  hir  circle,  nearly  all 
consist  of  tliosc  still  possessed  of  wealth 
enoug-h  to  keej)  fashionable.  Men  pos- 
sessed of  the  aspirations  of  dnkes  and  the 
fortunes  of  footmen  are  very  rarely  seen 
in  an  Ogden  Mills  drawing-  room. 

Since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Astor.  and 
from  a  complexity  of  causes,  the  power 
of  money  has  asserted  itself  as  never  he- 
fore  in  the  annals  of  Xewport  societv.  A 
host  of  society  folk,  both  all-the-year- 
round  residents  of  Newport  and  cottage 
owners  from  New  York,  some  of  whom 
were  often  guests  at  Mrs.  Astor's  din- 
ners and  balls,  are  now^  almost  wholly 
omitted  from  the  guest  lists  of  the  smart 
dinners  and  dances.  One  says  dances 
advisedly,  for  society  at  Newport  has 
grown  too  exclusive  to  give  functions 
large  enough  to  be  termed  balls.  Society's 
structure  in  the  meantime  has  become 
much  more  artificial,  its  membership 
more  arbitrary  and  capricious,  and  its 
rank  far  more  contingent  upon  the  giv- 
ing of  social  functions. 

Altho  50  per  cent,  of  the  men,  in  com- 
mon with  their  families,  stand  read\  to 
pledge  their  careers,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor  to  the  shibboleth  of 
''class,"  still,  a  goodly  number  of  them 
fret  and  fume  over  the  distance  of  New- 
fjort  from  New  York,  anrl  absent  them- 
selves a  good  share  of  the  week,  except 
in  the  hottest  weather.  Tlowever.  as  it  is 
the  women  who  really  set  the  keynote  of 
-Vewfxjrt  as  well  as  of  fashionable  society 
in  general,  the  record  of  a  day's  doings 
of  a  liellevue  avenue  matrriu  will  serve 
as  a  sort  of  index  to  what  manner  of  life 
obtains  at  this  the  queen  of  American 
watering  places.  Coffee  is  served  at  ten 
a.  m.,  before  rising — an  hour  earlier  than 
when  in  town,  in  order  to  allow  time 
for  a  dip  in  the  ocean  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock  down  at  IJailey's  bathing 
beach,  which  is  contrr^lk-fl  bv  a  close  cor- 
f)oration  of  cottagers.  I'y  the  way.  it  is 
not  until  this  season  that  sea  bathing  ha•^ 
become  really  fashif>naljle  among  .\ew- 
[x>rt  cottagers.  'Ihe  latest  on  tlit  is  the 
project  of  building  nf)t  only  a  solarium 
ff>r  the  bathers  firjvvn  at  T'ailey's,  but  <^)f 
adding  a  miniature  crystal  palace  of  ban- 
queting anri  ball  rrx)ms.  Tt  would  be  sf) 
convenient  for  a  three  o'clock  a.  m.  dip 
in  the  surf  after  the  dance  anrI  far  mf>rc 


exclusive  than  the  Casino  at  all  times. 
I'.ut  to  turn  another  leaf  of  our  Belle- 
vue  avenue  diary.  lireakfast  consisting 
of  fruit,  a  roll  and  coffee,  an  egg  and  a 
sliver  or  two  of  bacon  at  caprice.  'i\vo 
maids  in  attendance,  one  to  assist  with 
the  toilette  and  another  with  the  break- 
fast. If  the  grande  dame  chances  to 
affect  auburn  hair  and  is  one  of 
the  extremely  few  even  of  New- 
port's habituees  who  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  celebrated  formula  for  pro- 
ducing Titianesque-hued  locks,  obtain- 
able only  under  rare  conditions  in  Paris, 
she  will  pass  the  better  part  of  two  days 
of  each  month  of  hot  weather  in  soli- 
tary confinement  with  her  maid,  going 
thru  this  startling  and  lugubrious  "proc- 
ess." The  first  application  of  the  paste 
turns  the  hair  a  jet  black!  The  second, 
which  is  spread  over  several  hours  later, 
transmutes  it  into  a  vivid  copper  green  ! 
The  third  and  final  poulticing,  which  is 
applied  much  later,  turns  the  hair  into  a 
glossy  auburn — the  ideal  shade  over 
which  i)oets  and  ])aintcrs  have  raved 
time  out  of  mind.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  add  that  subsecpient  headaches  are 
ascribed  by  the  fair  chatelaine  to  any  ex- 
cept the  right  reason. 

I  hit  as  this  is  not  the  day  of  the  Titian- 
esque  ordeal  for  our  Newport  chate- 
laine, with  its  enforced  seclusion,  the 
same  marvelously  expert  French  maid, 
who  is,  in  effect,  a  beauty  sjiecialist,  fol- 
lows up  the  cold  cream  enameling  and 
massaging  of  the  night  before  with  a 
roseate  li(|uid  beautifier,  cither  rouge 
-i'inaigrc  or  Imperial  Venus  tint,  lx>th  of 
whieli.  she  flatters  herself,  will  prove  im- 
])ervious  to  the  ravages  of  sea  bathing. 

Ensconced  in  her  .solarium  boudoir 
looking  down  toward  the  Cliff  walk  and 
the  ocean,  or  in  a  shaded  upper  porch 
with  the  same  marine  view,  our  lady 
glances  at  her  morning's  mail  and  her 
book  of  engagements  in  the  company  of 
her  social  secretary,  dictating  replies,  if 
any  are  urgently  needed,  tho  as  much  of 
the  communication  is  carried  on  by 
telephone  as  courtesy  will  allow.  P)Ut 
what  weighs  on  her  mind  is  the  list  of 
dinner  guests  to  be  made  out  on  the  mor- 
row, and  invitations  to  be  sent  for  a  b'Ui- 
qiiet  of  a  hundred  people,  with  dancing 
afterward.  An  impending  rlivorce  .scan- 
dal affords  the  complication.     I'nder  pr^- 
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text  ti>  her  social  sccrelars  that  she  is 
peering;  far  out  into  the  ocean  to  descry 
an  incontiny^  yacht,  she  incntall\  inchilgts 
in  sohKujuy : 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  lilank  are  important  on 
other  hncs  than  the  moral  ones.  1  might 
try  to  omit  .Mrs.  iJlank  from  my  dinner 
and  visiting  lists,  just  as  1  did  Mrs.  X, 
who  was  divorced  on  the  statutory 
grounds,  and  end  by  turning  turtle  and 
gushing  ecstatically  over  her  afterward, 
just  because  a  dozen  intimate  friends  are 
insisting  that  she  and  her  husband  are 
necessary  adjuncts  to  society.  Some  of 
our  foremost  financiers  and  most  repre- 
sentative men  have  their  affairs,  yet  they 
are  cordially  received  everywhere,  and  in 
most  cases  the  society  woman  in  the  in- 
trigue is  welcomed  to  our  drawing 
rfxiuis,  provided  she  wields  social  power. 
In  spite  of  this  undercurrent  of  talk 
which  has  come  to  the  surface  in  Town 
'J'of>iiS,  the  Blanks  are  received  every- 
where. 1  will  1)0  loving  and  forgiving; 
the  ignoring  eye  is  the  better,  and  1  will 
not  erase  them  from  the  list.  The  omis- 
sion would  be  so  pointed,  in  the  face  of 
all  the  hospitality  we  have  just  accepted 
from  them.  Besides,  one  would  be  hated 
by  a  whole  group  of  their  relatives  and 
friends,  were  any  blacklisting  attempted. 
As  for  that  matter,  nearly  half  of  our 
families  of  first  rate  celebrity  and  any 
size  have  some  sort  of  a  cause  celehre — 
divorce  or  worse." 

Next  in  order,  the  housekeeper  or 
maitre  d'hotel  is  commanded  to  receive 
a  few  directions  perhaps  about  the  menu 
for  a  dinner  to  be  given  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, or  criticisms  to  be  passed  on  the 
marketing.  The  late  Mrs.  Astor's  state 
dinners,  altho  of  excellent  quality  and 
in  approved  taste,  were  each  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  menu  of  the  previous  ones. 
A  blase  society  like  that  of  Newport 
hankers  after  novelties.  And  our  hostess 
knows  well  that  where  the  head  of  an 
establishment  herself  takes  a  personal  in- 
terest, the  best  cuisine  is  almost  always 
to  be  found.  To  live  like  the  Gerrys  and 
Berwinds,  for  example,  has  become  the 
Lucullian  proverb  of  the  day  at  Newport. 

After  a  refreshing  dip  in  the  ocean  at 
noon  and  a  sunshiny  dalliance  on  the 
golden  strand  at  Bailey's,  the  chauffeur 
whirls  his  mistress  and  her  maid  back 
thru   Bellevue   avenue    in    time   for  the 


former  to  dress  for  a  large  luncheon 
parly  of  uomeu,  followed  by  i)ridge,  to 
l)e  given  at  I'.erger's  by  a  )OUiig  matron 
actually  sto[)ping  at  a  l^cnsioii,  who  thus 
pays  off  the  social  debts  of  the  season, 
having  received  a  thousand-dollar  che(|u'c 
from  iier  father-in-law  for  that  explicit 
purpose.  Jt  is  only  young  couples  who 
are  the  scions  of  families  of  stellar  social 
prestige  and  great  wealth  who  have  the 
temerity  to  stop  in  pensions  at  Newport, 
r.ul  there  are  ui)wards  of  half  a  dozen 
)oung  cou[)lcs  thus  placed  who  follow 
this  somewhat  plebeian  program  every 
season. 

At  the  entrance  to  Berger's,  our  lady 
fairly  collides  with  a  young  man  who  is 
crossing  the  threshold  in  company  witii 
a  wealthy  Italian  nobleman  of  royal 
blood,  a  relative  of  more  than  one  l-'uro- 
pean  monarch,  who  has  just  arrived  and 
is  destined  to  be  the  lion  of  the  season. 
She  gives  a  stony  and  Haunting  cut  to 
the  young  .American  who  is  really  of  an 
eminent  old  Southern  family  far  out- 
classing the  tradesfolk  from  whom  she 
herself  sprang.  lie  is  the  young  tenor 
who  sang  at  her  dinner  the  night  before 
and  to  whom  her  secretary  has  just 
mailed  his  check.  He  has  been  in  her 
employ  and  he  must  not  be  recognized 
in  the  presence  of  Society ;  he  must  be 
ignored  along  with  the  servants  and  the 
tradespeople.  His  singing  of  the  night 
before  her  guests  went  into  raptures 
over.  The  young  tenor  had  sung  at  a 
chamber  concert  at  the  Ouirinal  Palace 
in  Rome,  the  Queen  had  congratulated 
him  in  person  and  afterward  bowed  to 
him  on  more  than  one  occasion  from  her 
carriage  on  her  drives  in  the  Pincio. 

The  bridge  following  the  lunch  of 
costly  favors  and  floral  garnitures  is 
somewhat  curtailed,  nearly  all  the  guests 
having  pledged  themselves  either  to  take 
active  part  or  patronize  a  garden  fete  to 
be  given  for  charity,  on  the  lawn  of  one 
of  society's  foremost  entertainers. 
Whenever  the  market  has  been  bad  and 
Wall  Street  depressed  for  a  season  or . 
more,  a  whole  crop  of  charity  entertain- 
ments springs  up  at  Newport.  This  form 
of  altruism  i?  proving  as  much  of  a  bless- 
ing to  society  at  Newport  in  this  "off" 
financial  summer,  as  it  is  to  the  objects 
of  its  almsgiving ;  for  it  helps  to  save 
societv   from  what  is  the  sword  of  Da- 
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modes  ever  hanging  over  tlie  American 
ultra-fashionable  set — from  being  bored 
by  itself. 

The  query  is  often  put — of  what  would 
the  average  expenditures  consist  and 
what  sum  would  they  aggregate  for  a 
family  to  maintain  a  villa  at  Newport  for 
the  season,  and  move,  acceptably  in  the 
ultra-smart  set?  There  is  such  a  nexus 
of  qualifying  conditions  that  it  would  be 
almost  futile  to  essay  an  enumeration  of 
particulars  for  such  an  induction.  There 
are  families  well  placed  and  moving  in 
the  ultra-exclusive  set  whose  manner  of 
living  and  equipage  is  almost  humble  in 
contrast  to  that  of  Mrs.  Vanderbilt, 
Colonel  Astor,  the  Belmonts,  Gerrys, 
Berwinds,  Townsend-Burdens,  or  Ar- 
thur Curtiss  Jameses.  But  most  of  these 
mediocre  spenders  are  related  to  some 
of  the  great  houses  and  bound  by  ties  of 
almost  inseparable  intimacy  to  others. 
Of  course,  a  lady  cannot  be  seen  walk- 
ing on  Bellevue  avenue  any  more  than 
a  member  of  the  resident  nobility  can  on 
the  Corse  in  Rome. 

Granting  us  our  own  major  premise. 
however,  we  w-ill  attempt  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars for  a  family  which  has  a  meas- 
ure of  «;ocial  entree,  but  whose  chief  as- 
set and  claim  to  recognition  will  be  the 
expenditure  cf  money.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  could  easilv  be  di<:sipatcd 
from  the  T«;t  of  July  to  the  end  of  the 
Newport  horse  show,  about  the  roth  of 
September,  not  inclusive  of  the  expense 
r)f  keeping  a  yacht,  which  alwax';  en- 
hances the  success  of  a  summer  social 
campaign.     Suppose  such  a  postulant  for 


social  honors  is  to  build  a  villa  at  New- 
port. As  the  resort  is  suffering  from  the 
lack  of  a  fashionably  appointed  summer 
hotel  and  two-thirds  of  the  cottagers  are 
opposed  to  it,  the  success  of  the  summer 
section  of  the  island  is  somewhat  depend- 
ent upon  additional  villas  being  built  on 
some  of  its  large  outlying  acreage,  to 
compensate  for  the  empty  ones  of  cot- 
tagers passing  the  summer  abroad.  A 
show  place,  something  altogether  out  of 
the  ordinary,  which  is  destined  to  pique 
society's  jaded  visual  sense,  cannot  be 
built  and  furnished  for  less  than  a  million 
dollars,  not  inclusive  of  the  grounds, 
c.  g.,  the  magnificent  Arthur  Curtiss 
James  establishment,  whose  doors  have 
just  been  thrown  open  to  society  at  New- 
port. /;/  liinine,  then,  your  Newport 
season  is  annually  going  to  cost  much 
more  than  $50,000  for  a  roof  over  one's 
head,  say  $70,000  covering  the  interest 
on  the  money  invested,  taxes  and  re- 
pairs. For  entertaining,  living  expenses, 
servants'  wages,  fuel,  electric  lighting, 
etc..  for  the  season.  $20,000.  For  what 
new  automobiles  may  be  needed  (nearly 
every  member  of  one's  family  being  sup- 
plied with  one.  aside  from  several  for 
general  use),  chauffeurs'  salaries  and  in- 
cidentals $18,000  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate. Modistes'  bills,  dressmakers'  bills, 
tailors'  bills,  and  other  pcr.^onal  expendi- 
tures of  the  family  are,  of  course,  no( 
included  in  the  figures. 

In  short,  to  live  in  Newport  as  the 
Ncwportcrs  do,  one  mtist  spend  all  his 
time  and  money  at  it. 

Newport,  R.   I. 
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The   Song  from   the   Crag 

BY   WILLIAM    BYRON    FORBUSH 


I  STfX)D  Upon  the  shoulder  of  the  craj? 

Where  the   wind   was   fresh  and  free, 
f   hoard  the   wavclike   miirmiir  of   the   pines 

That  -nutulfd  dreamily: 
'I  he    pinf  s    that    s<'»ine    day    ^h^iiilfl    he    nak'-d 
masts 

Were   .sinKinsr  of   \hf   =ca. 


I    lay   upon  the  rouKli  hrcast  of  the  crajj 

And    warm    it    was  to   mc. 
I   thonfiht   it   whispered   to  mc  all   its  hope 

111    a    mood    of   solemn   glee: 
The   rock  was   talking  of  the  temple   wall 

Oi   which    it    was   to  be. 


And   there   nf»on   the   hou'^elcss,   warm  cheeked 
craf? 

.My  own    heart    spoke  to   me. 
My  soul   was  singing  of  its  havens  far 

And  its  immortal  Sea; 
My  life  communed  of  God's  great  Teinplc  Wall 

Of  which  it  is  to  be. 

Nr.w   YosK   City. 


Christian    Science    and    the    Medical 

Profession 

BY    AUGUSTA   E.   STETSON,  C.S,D. 

IMia.  Suiauii  lius  been,  coiiMCulivcly,  Oigaiiizer,  iiaslur.  rifuilri  and  a|iiilUiul  licad  nf 
I'ii-st  C'hureli  of  C'lirist,  Sticiitist,  Ntw  York  City,  since  1887.  She  was  .recently  ex|ielled 
from  nK'iiil)er>>hi|i  in  llie  Mother  Churcli,  in  ISostun,  by  its  Koard  of  Directors,  who  also 
rcvokeil  her  license  to  teach  Christian  Science.  There  are  abundant  documentary  cvi<lcnccs, 
however,  which  prove  that  Mri.  Kddy  ever  held  Mrs.  Stetson  in  the  hixliest  alTectionale 
esteem,  and  considered  her  a  most  advanced  demonstrator  of  C"hrislian  .Science.  Wc  are 
Ijlad   to    print,    therefore,    this   reply    lo   Dr.    Chapin's  recent  and   valuable  article.— Kditoh.) 


III.W  E  just  read  an  arliclf  in  'I'lii'. 
l.NDKI'KNDKNT  of  June  2i),  CHtitlltl 
"Christian  Science  and  the  ("iiild," 
written  by  Henry  Dwij^ht  Chapin.  M.l)., 
which  he  concludes  thus : 

"It    is   time    for   plain   and    tiui)liatic    words 
An  appeal  should  lie  made  not  only  to  tlie  in- 
telligence,   hut    to    the    puhlic    heart    and    con 
science   hy   those   who  can   speak    witli    Unowl- 
cd.u;e   and   authority." 

I  accept  the  invitation,  and  appeal  to 
tile  piihlic  heart  and  conscience,  since  T 
can  speak  with  knowledije  and  aiitliority 
— the  divine  autliority  of  the  <rreat  Mas- 
ter Metaphysician.  Jesus  the  Christ,  who 
healed  all  manner  of  diseases  with  the 
Word — the  power  of  Truth,  the  Christ 
Mind — and  left  his  mental  method  of 
hcalino-  sin  and  sickness  as  a  rich  leg^acv 
to  his  followers.  Jesus'  method  of  heal- 
iuf^  by  mental  therapeutics  should  appeal 
to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  hutuanit\ 
as  it  did  to  our  revered  Leader.  Marv 
r>aker  Eddv.  the  Discoverer  and  Founder 
of  Christian  Science  Mind-healinjj. 

Divine  Metaphvsics  or  the  potencv 
atid  supremacy  of  spiritual  thouq-ht  over 
the  discords  and  diseases  which  result 
from  material  thoup'ht.  should  be  investi- 
.s^ated.  understood  and  proved.  Havins: 
witnessed  for  centuries  the  failure  of  the 
noblest  and  most  learned  physicians  to 
destroy  the  cause  of  disease,  and  thereby 
prevent  its  manifestation  on  the  human 
body.  humanit\'s  cr^-  for  deliverance 
from  sin.  sorrow.  sufFerins:  and  death, 
reached  the  "^reat  heart  of  infinite  Lov  ■ 
and  broueht  the  healine  nower  of  the 
^Tind  of  Christ. 

As  "all  causation  is  Mind,  and  every 
cfifect  a  luental  phenomenon"  (Retri~)- 
SDcction  and  Tntrosnection.  i)a'.:e  21. 
Pkt.  F.d.~).  and   as  but  one  God  or  Tn- 
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is  admitted  b\  (  hristendoni.  it 
follows  that  man,  in  the  iina^^e  and  like- 
ness of  (lod.  his  creator,  must  be  spirit- 
ual, and  the  old  theory  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter, or  man  as  both  spiritual  and  material 
cannot  be  entertained  ;  therefore  we  wit- 
ness the  passinjj;^  away  of  old  ihinji^s 
f  material  thoufjhts)  and  their  cjbjectified 
])henomena.  which  for  ages  have  been  ex- 
|)ressed  in  sin.  sorrow,  disease  and  death. 
Spiritual  thoujiht,  the  Christ  or  Truth, 
objectifies,  externalizes  its  i)henomena — 
health,  holiness,  love  and  joy — and  the 
power  of  the  Word  of  God.  throuf2:h  man. 
thus  lessens  and  eventually  will  destroy 
all  evil,  disease  and  death — the  wages  of 
sin. 

The  siinier  and  the  sensualist  are  not 
wiilinjr  to  pay  the  price  which  Christ 
demands  of  those  who  would  heal  as  he 
healed,  who  would  ijain  the  dominion 
which  lie  jjained  over  all  sickness,  sin 
and  death.  Whoever  is  willing  to  at- 
tempt the  i^ractice  of  Christian  Mind- 
healing  through  self-abnegation,  meek- 
ness, puritv  anfl  divine  love  for  God  and 
man  ;  whoever  is  willing  to  live  the  life  of 
Christ  and  attain  sniritualitv  will  finallv 
perform  the  healing  which  Jesus  prom- 
ised to  those  who  would  take  up  his  cross 
and  follow  him  in  his  ministration  of  im- 
selfed  love  for  suffering  humanity.  The 
reward  of  this  sacrifice  of  material  self 
is  the  redemption  of  man's  birthright — 
dominion  over  all  the  earth — and  the 
consciousness  of  an  endless  life. 

Dr.  Chapin's  sympathy  for  children  is 
most  commendable  from  his  viewpoint 
of  material  reasoning  and  materia 
medica:  but  from  that  of  the  metaphysi- 
cian who  is  turning  from  time-honored 
theories  and  theological  assinnptions  con- 
cerning God.  man  and  the  universe,  and 
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who  has  become  dissatisfied  with  nn- 
denionstrable  creed,  dogma  and  thera- 
peutics, comes  the  querv.  "What  is 
Truth?" 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  conscien- 
tious, unselfed  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to 
the  relief  of  suffering  humanity.  Let 
them  continue  to  serve  mankind  accord- 
ing to  humanity's  demands.  Material 
methods  appeal  to  and  satisfy  the  wants 
of  those  who  have  faith  in  the  efficac}- 
of  drugs  to  relieve  disturbed  physical 
conditions,  and  such  persons  respond 
only  to  material  measures.  Therefore 
the  matter  physician  is  as  essential  today 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  mortals  as 
the  metaphysician  is  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  needs  of  those  who  require  the  po- 
tency of  spiritual  Mind-healing. 

The  matter  physician  must  not  dis- 
agree with  the  divine  Metaphysician  on 
the  question  of  the  spiritual  mental  meth- 
od of  healing  sin  and  disease.  Progress 
is  the  law  of  God.  Mortals  cannot  arrest 
the  chariot- wheels  of  Truth.  The  latent 
possibilities  and  living  energies  of  man 
when  governed  by  God — divine  Mind — 
the  Principle  of  being,  are  continually  be- 
ing revealed. 

'"Man  made  in  His  likeness,  possesses 
and  reflects  God's  dominion  over  all  the 
earth."     ''Science  and  Health,  page  51'').  I 

Dr.  Chapin  knows  that  in  his  own  pro- 
fession many  practise  without  sufficient 
knowledge  of  therapeutics,  and  thus  de- 
ceive the  people.  So,  in  Christian 
.Science,  many  are  masquerading  as  tru  ■ 
followers  of  Christ  and  of  our  revered 
leader,  Mary  Raker  Eddy,  who  impo'^e 
their  mental,  -<o-caIled  healing  upon  the 
public.  They  have  not  the  spirit  of  the 
.Master  Metaphysician.  Jesus,  our  Way- 
>hower  to  eternal  Life.  They  do  not 
emulate  his  example  nor  obey  liis  in- 
structions. They  do  not  understand  even 
the  letter  of  Thristian  Science,  and  when 
♦^luestioned,  evidence  a  lack  of  compre- 
iiension  of  the  Principle  of  scientific  \v'- 
ing  as  taught  by  Mary  I'aker  I*>ldy  in 
the  text-brx^k  of  Christian  Science. 
These  should  advertise  as  mental  Iical- 
crs  from  a  material  I>asis,  and  let  the  peo- 
f)Ie  ciior»se  whether  they  i)rcfer  hvpnotic, 
mesn.erjc.  leinjK^rary  relief,  or  Christiati 
•Science  Nfind-liealing.  thr  destruction  of 
.tit> — the  rntise  of  all  disea'^c.  suffering 
and  death. 


If  a  Christian  Scientist  possesses  the 
cjualities  of  the  Christ  Mind  sufficiently, 
his  spiritual  thought  will  neutralize  and 
cast  out  the  qualities  of  the  carnal  mind 
which  produce  suffering.  In  the  degree 
that  a  Christian  Scientist  assimilates 
himself  to  God  he  demonstrates  the 
power  of  the  Word,  and  proves  Jesus' 
saying:  "'The  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me 
He  doeth  the  \vorks"  (performs  the  heal- 
ing).    (John  14:10). 

In  this  revolutionary  period — the  pass- 
ins:  away  of  old  systems  and  meth- 
ods based  upon  material  hypotheses — 
humanity  is  accepting  Mind  as  "the 
.Source  of  all  movement"  (  S.  &  H..  p 
283),  and  is  discriminating  between  the 
ellfect  produced  by  the  spiritual  thought, 
and  that  which  results  from  the  belief  o^ 
life  in  matter,  or  the  material  thought. 
Many  are  choosing  the  former,  and  re- 
pudiating and  resisting  the  latter.  With 
this  spiritual  uplifting  of  humanity's 
ideals,  what  remarkable  effects  we  mav 
anticipate  in  the  child  of  the  twentieth 
century,  whose  plastic  mentality  receives 
mental  im])ressions  as  readily  as  the  talk- 
ing machine  of  today  records  voice  and 
words  on  the  wax  disk. 

In  the  past,  the  mental  inoculation  of 
fear,  anger,  and  other  qualities  which 
comprise  mortal  mind,  and  which  were 
often  reflected  to  the  child  by  parents  and 
friends, — all  these  mental  impressions 
have  for  centuries  worked  disastrously 
on  the  mind  of  the  child,  until  the  mightv 
power  and  presence  of  Truth  have  ap- 
peared the  second  time,  and  have  aroused 
humanity  to  resist  bondage  to  mental  il- 
lusions and  hallucinatif)ns,  which  com- 
pose the  so-called  material  man  and  the 
material  universe.  God.  the  spiritual 
man  and  the  spiritual  universe  must 
sooner  or  later  appear  as  the  ever-pres- 
ent, deathless  reality  of  being. 

Dr.  Chapin  cites  the  case  of  a  little 
bov,  three  \ears  of  age,  who  developed 
"obscure  digestive  symptoms."  He  adds 
that  the  mother  was  frantic  with  grief 
and  fear  when  she  learned  from  the  fl<>c 
tfjrs  that  "the  only  chance  for  life  lay  in 
an  ojjcration."  He  says  the  Christian 
Scientist  who  undertook  to  heal  the  case 
proved  uiief|ual  tr)  f|uiet  the  mother's 
fear^  or  to  relieve  the  child.  Did  the 
doctor  investigate  this  case  to  ascertain 
whether  the  person  who  was  ministerinc,' 
to  the  child  was  a  true,  competent,  con- 
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secratfti  i  liri-^iian  Scientist,  or  a  so- 
called  mental  healer,  who  was  not  a  re- 
llector  of  that  divine  Love  whose  oni- 
iiipntent  force  casts  out  fear,  and,  as  our 
L.eailer  says,  ''will  reinstate  man  in  God's 
own  image  and  likeness"  (People's  Idea 
of  God,  page  14,  i)kt.  ed.)- 

Mrs.  Eddy,  in  referring  to  a  mother's 
thought-impression  upon  her  child, 
writes  as  follows: 

"ll  a  child  is  e\|t()sc<l  to  coiit'aj^itdi  or  in- 
t\-ction,  Ihe  motluT  is  Iriglittiicd  and  says, 
•My  cliild  will  he  sick.'  The  law  of  mortal 
mind  and  her  own  fears  Rovern  her  child 
more  than  the  child's  mind  governs  itself, 
.md  they  produce  the  very  results  which 
uuf^ht  have  hecn  [)revcnted  through  the  oppo- 
site understanding'.  Then  it  is  hclicved  that 
exposure  to  the  contagion  wrought  the  mis- 
chief. 

"That  mother  is  not  a  Christian  Scientist, 
and  her  atTections  need  hetter  guidance,  who 
says  to  her  child:  'You  look  sick,'  'You  look 
fired,"  'You  need  rest'."      (S.  &  II.  p.   154)- 

Further,  to  show  the  necessity  of  elim- 
inating fear  from  the  mind  of  the  child. 
Mrs.  Eddy  uses  ghosts  as  an  illustra- 
tion. Mental  pictures  of  disease,  with 
their  accompanying  manifestation,  should 
be  treated  by  every  mother  as  ghosts, 
and  be  made  as  unreal  to  her  child. 

"Would  a  mother  say  to  her  child,  \yho  is 
frightened  at  imaginary  ghosts  and  sick  in 
consequence  of  the  fear:  'I  know  that  ghosts 
are  real.  They  exist,  and  are  to  be  feared ; 
but  you  must  not  be  afraid  of  them'?  .  .   . 

".  .  .  children  should  be  told  not  to  believe 
in  ghosts,  because  there  are  no  such  things. 
If  belief  in  their  reality  is  destroyed,  terror 
of  ghosts  will  depart  and  health  be  restored." 
(S.'&  IT.  p.  352). 

If  disease  were  known  to  be  the  rcsuU 
of  false  teaching  and  false  thinking — 
false  or  mortal  thoughts  externalized  on 
the  human  body — the  fear  of  disease 
would  gradually  be  destroyed,  and  with 
the  spiritual  thought,  men.  women  and 
children  would  free  themselves  from  dis- 
ease as  effectually  as  they  gain  their  free- 
dom from  the  fear  of  ghosts. 

Mrs.  Eddy  further  says,  in  regard  to 
children  : 

"Children  should  l)c  taught  the  Truth-cure. 
Christian  Science,  among  their  first  lessons, 
and  kept  from  discussing  or  entertaining 
theories  or  tlioughts  about  sickness.  To  pre- 
vent the  experience  of  error  and  its  suffer- 
ings, keep  out  of  the  minds  of  your  children 
cither  sinful  or  diseased  thoughts.  The  lat- 
ter should  be  excluded  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  former."      (S.  &  H..  p.  237). 

Until  physicians  and  the  people  wit- 
ness for  themselves  the  influence  of  spir- 


itual ihxjughl,  the  relleclion  of  Life,  Love 
and  Truth,  on  the  mind  of  the  child,  they 
will  not  be  ready  to  accept  Christian  Sci- 
ence. P>ut  they  nnist  fnially  awake  to 
the  scientific  fact  of  being,  as  stated  by 
Mary  Baker  Eddy:  "All  is  infinite  Mind 
and  its  infinite  manifestaticni,  for  Gocl  is 
All-in-all."     (S.  &  11.,  p.  468.) 

In  "Unity  of  (Jood"  Mrs.  Eddy  writes: 
"The  chaos  of  mortal  mind  is  made  the 
stepping-stone  to  the  cosmos  of  immortal 
Mind."  (P.  56,  Lib.  Ed.)  The  chaos  of 
mortal  mind  is  turning  many  to  contem- 
plate something  better  than  sin,  suffering 
and  death. 

In  my  experience  of  twenty-six  years 
in  the  teaching  and  practice  of  Christian 
Science  Mind-healing  I  have  learned  that 
in  proportion  to  my  fidelity  to  God's  law 
have  I  been  successful  in  casting  out 
error  and  healing  the  sick. 

Dr.  Chapin's  article  entitled  "Christian 
Science  and  the  Child"  has  recalled  my 
experience  with  the  children  connect'nl 
with  the  Sunday  School  of  First  Church 
of  Christ,  Scientist,  New  York  City,  in 
which  for  twentv-two  vears  I  devoted 
my  earnest  efforts  to  educating  the  chil- 
dren to  understand  the  potency  of  spirit- 
ual thought,  and  their  relation  to  God  : 
to  contemplate  their  divine  selfhood,  and 
to  eliminate  the  false  thoughts  which  ex- 
press themselves  in  discord  and  disease 
upon  the  corporeal  body. 

During  twenty-two  years,  the  children, 
numbering  at  times  over  three  hundred 
members,  and  ranging  from  three  to  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  seemed  to  be  my 
special  care  whenever  thev  were  attacked 
bv  disease.  Being  a  teacher  of  Christian 
Science  Mind-healing,  it  was  expected 
in  the  early  days  that  I  was  an  infallible 
demonstrator  of  the  Truth-cure,  there- 
fore the  parents  of  these  children  turned 
to  me  to  prove  my  teachings  for  them. 
As  all  increased  in  the  imderstanding  of 
divine  Metaphysics,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  Christian  Scientists  heal  in 
proportion  to  their  possession  of  the 
Mind  of  Christ,  there  was  a  more  intelli- 
gent and  reasonable  requireinent,  and  the 
practitioners  were  aided  by  parents  and 
those  associated  with  the  sick,  until  all 
understood  and  applied  to  disease  the 
Principle  and  rule  of  healing. 

\\''ithout  fear  of  successful  contradic- 
tion from  any  parent  or  person,  T  can 
state  that  during  these  twentv-two  years 
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but  three  Sunday  School  children  have 
passed  on — one  with  a  claim  of  diph- 
theria, one  with  appendicitis,  and  the 
third  of  a  ruptured  internal  blood-vessel. 
These  are  a'l  the  Sunday  School  chil- 
dren who  passed  from  our  sight  with 
disease  during  the  twenty-two  years  of 
my  service  in  the  Sunday  School.  I  have 
treated  successfully  hundreds  of  cases  of 
measles,  typhoid,  scarlet  and  slow  fevers, 
and  every  disease  which  children  meet 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen 
years,  every  case  having  been  healed 
without  drugs  or  any  material  aid.  and 
with  none  of  the  serious  after  effects 
which  often  result  from  these  diseases. 

I  refer  to  these  cases  of  healing  by 
the  power  of  the  Word  as  my  reason  for 
my  defense  of  Christian  Science  Mind- 
healing,  and  I  appeal  to  the  intelligence 
anrl  heart  of  the  people  as  to  whether  I 
am  ju.stified.  after  such  demonstrations, 
in  adhering  to  the  Principle  and  rule  of 
scientific  Mind-healing,  demonstrated  bv 
Jesus  and  taught  to  me  by  my  revered 


Leader  and  Teacher,  Mary  Baker  Eddy. 
Mrs.  Eddy  ([ueslions  the  world  today 
in  these  words : 

"Which  was  first,  Aliiul  or  medicine?  1 1 
Mind  was  first  and  self-existent,  then  Mind, 
not  matter,  must  have  been  the  first  medicine- 
God  being  All-in-all,  He  made  medicine;  but 
that  medicine  was  Mind.  it  could  not  have 
been  matter,  which  departs  from  the  nature 
and  character  of  Mind,  God.  Truth  is  God's 
remedy  for  error  of  every  kind,  and  Truth 
destroys  only  what  is  untrue.  Hence  the  fact 
fact  that,  today  as  yesterday,  Christ  ca.sts  out 
evils  and  heals  the  sick. 

"It  is  plain  that  God  does  not  employ  drugs 
or  hygiene,  nor  provide  them  for  human  use ; 
else  Jesus  would  have  recommended  and  em- 
ployed them  in  his  healing.  The  sick  arc 
more  deplorably  lost  than  the  sinning,  if  the 
sick  cannot  rely  on  God  for  help  and  the  sin- 
ning can."     fS.  &  H.,  pp.  142  and  14,^). 

Mrs.  Eddy  testifies  of  her  regard  for 
the  medical  profession  in  the  following 
words : 

"It  is  just  to  .=ay  that  generally  the  cultured 
class  of  medical  practitioners  are  grand  men 
and  women,  thereti^re  they  are  more  scientific 
than  are  false  claimants  to  Christian  Science.' 
(S.  &  H.  p.  164). 

New  York  City. 
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Save  Time 

BY  DAVID  STARR   JORDAN,    LL.D. 

[The    following   article    by    the    piesiJent    of   Lcland   Stanford,    Jr.,    University   is   the   sub- 
stance  cf   an   address   to   the   recent    graduating  class. — Editor.] 


THE  professor  in  civil  engineering  in 
Harvard  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
"The  best  advice  I  can  give  to  my 
graduates  in  engineering  is  this,  'Let 
your  competitors  smoke.'  " 

In  other  words,  if  somc1x>dy  inust  go 
through  life  carrying  a  handicap,  let  it 
be  some  other  fellow. 

'Jhe  professor  went  on  to  say  that  he 
did  not  consider  the  matter  primarily 
from  the  point  ol  view  of  hygiene  or  of 
good  cxamj^lc,  but  from  that  of  saving 
of  time.  The  man  who  succeeds  is  the 
man  who  knows  how  to  use  time.  Life 
is  a  bit  short  at  the  best,  and  it  seems 
much  shorter  when  you  get  on  into  the 
middle  of  it.  Its  fffcctivcness  is  meas- 
nrerl  in  part  by  its  length.  Its  length  is 
measured  not  by  years,  but  by  that  part 
of  it  which  we  use.  We  use  only  that 
part  we  spond  in  sleep,  in  training,  in 
play,  in  fffrrfivf  hflpfuhu-ss.     Snifjking 


does  not  come  under  any  of  these  heads. 
Smoking  is  our  disguise  for  idleness. 
When  a  man  smokes,  says  the  ])rofessor 
1  have  quoted,  he  does  not  realize  that  he 
is  idle.  He  is  putting  in  the  time,  the  time 
that  he  might  otherwise  use  in  some  one 
of  the  normal  purposes  of  life.  Daudet 
tells  us  of  certain  clubmen  who  meet  and 
think  not,  neither  do  they  speak — just 
smoke. 

One  lesson  of  liie  ccjllege  life  is  the 
value  of  training  rules.  If  a  man  is  to 
flo  his  part  in  a  game  or  a  meet  he  must 
have  every  nerve  free  from  prejudice. 
The  effect  of  tcjbacco  is  to  trick  the 
nerves.  It  is  a  nerve  irritant,  and  wears 
the  flisguise  of  a  narcotic.  Rut  a  nar- 
cotic is  likewise  dangerous.  We  ought 
not  to  be  sleepy  when  awake.  We  have 
the  right  to  sleep  when  we  have  earned 
it,  by  nerve  cxeirisc  which  flemands 
nerve  rest.     To  brc.'ik  \hc  training  rules 
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is  to  lo.si-  llic  tjaiiic,  wliiii  the  j^aiiii-  tic 
iiiaiuls  accuracy  of  MMisatioii  and  iiiuiiDii, 
al)si)liitc"  triitlifiiliu'ss  (if  lUTvi-  iH-^poiisi-. 

IJlll    tlu-    t•^^^Mlial    plIlpOSC    of    }4<M|lo     t(» 

college  is  to  prepare  oneself  for  the 
liij^Iier  games,  for  the  hue  play  in  the 
iiohlest  and  most  (hfJieiilt  of  all  meets, 
the  hue  art  of  living.  In  this  game,  one 
has  need  of  all  mental  ^uhtlety,  of  all 
virile  reserve-,.  livery  day  the  test  is 
closer  than  in  any  athletic  game,  livery 
(lay,  more  depends  on  one's  being  in  per- 
fect trim.  Every  man,  sooner  or  later, 
at  some  time  in  his  life  is  hrouglit  under 
training  rules.  If  he  i>  not,  he  is  forced 
out  of  the  husine.ss.  Most  usually  these 
come  too  late.  Every  enforced  lie  of  the 
nervous  system  makes  it  harder  for  it  to 
tell  tile  truth  afterward,  livery  strain 
in  accuracy  of  nerve-response  makes  the 
mind  llahhy. 

There  is  an  ancient  rule  of  health 
which  runs  in  this  fashion:  "kise  early, 
before  you  are  twenty-five,  if  possible." 

This  rule  I  commend  to  you.  That  you 
have  observed  it  already  is  plain  enough. 
I  f  you  were  not  early  risers  you  would 
not  be  here  to-day.  1  f  you  had  not  al- 
ready mastered  some  of  these  precepts, 
we  should  not  send  you  forth  with  the 
confidence  that  to-day  we  arc  showing. 
lUit  there  are  maxims  within  maxims. 

The  secret  of  early  rising  is  the  saving 
of  time.  To  ri.se  at  twenty-five,  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  be  already  thirty  years 
old.  Xot  thirty  years  old  in  waste  and 
disillusion,  like  some  old  young  men  we 
know,  but  thirty  years  old  through  the 
saving  of  time  from  idleness  for 
thought  and  will  and  achievement. 

And  in  this  the  waste  of  smoke  is 
only  one  of  many  kinds  of  waste,  and 
the  greatest  waste  of  all  is  the  waste  of 
time.  The  great  achievements  of  men 
have  been  for  the  most  part  in  the  inter- 
vals of  a  busy  life.  It  is  an  old  saying, 
that  when  you  want  anything  done  you 
must  get  a  busy  man  to  do  it.  The  man 
of  leisure  cannot  bring  his  power  to- 
gether. He  may  have  his  horses,  but  his 
hands  are  not  on  the  reins.  The  years 
of  life  are  threescore  and  ten.  and  we 
cut  off  twenty  at  one  end  for  training, 
and  Nature  cuts  off  what  she  pleases  at 
the  other.  But  any  man  can  make  the 
other  forty  as  long  as  he  pleases.  He 
can  at  least  get  twice  as  much  time  out 


III  iliiin  a>  the  aviiage  man  does,  and 
eirectivene>s  in  life  is  proptirlioned  lo 
the  s(|iiare  of  the  lime  saved.  In  any 
event,  momentmu  is  proportioned  to  the 
s(|uare  of  the  vehtcity.  The  velocity  is 
measured  by  the  ground  you  get  over, 
by  the  time  vou  save  from  idleness  for 
life. 

What  is  lost  in  waste  must  be  deduct- 
ed from  our  savings.  The  man  who  is 
thirty  years  old  at  twenty  in  dissipation 
and  disillusonment.  can  count  his  living 
age  at  only  ten.  lie  counts  ten  years  of 
life  and  ten  of  death,  with  ten  years  of 
childhood  to  begin  with. 

■■'I'lie  ii,(H]s   for  lalxir  n'lw  us  all  good   tiiiiif^s." 

This  was  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
ancient  (ireeks.  They  learned  it  as  a 
fact  of  experience  long  befoie  Epi- 
harmus  first  put  it  into  words.  Over 
and  over  again  each  generation  of  men 
tries  its  own  experiments  and  comes 
back  to  the  same  unvarying  conclusion. 
Moreover,  we  find  that  these  same  gods 
never  give  us  anything  worth  having  for 
any  other  price.  They  make  loans  some- 
times, but  theirs  is  a  high  rate  of  inter- 
est. They  do  not  forget  the  contract. 
"r»y  their  long  memories  the  gods  are 
known."  By  the  gods  the  Greeks  meant 
the  forces  that  lie  all  about  us,  the  forces 
that  condition  our  life.  These  are  our 
realities.  The  rest  is  dead  matter.  Our 
knowledge  conies  from  contact  with 
these  ways  and  forces,  our  power  de- 
])ends  on  acting  in  accord  with  this 
knowledge.  In  this  lies  all  human  possi- 
bility. He  who  knows  the  truth  can 
trust  all  and  fear  nothing.  He  who 
strikes  as  the  gods  strike  has  the  force 
of  the  gods  in  his  blows.  He  who  de- 
fies them  wields  a  club  of  air. 

Ijt  has  been  a  part  of  your  college 
training  to  learn  something  of  the  laws 
and  forces  that  limit  life.  To  know 
where  you  arc  and  what  you  can  do,  is 
the  first  element  in  the  saving  of  time. 
Vou  can  rise  early  when  the  time  comes 
for  action. 

You  will  hear  men  .say.  "The  rich  man 
must  know  how  the  poor  man  lives." 
else  humanity  cannot  keep  together.  I'ut 
you  are  poor  in  gold,  I  hope,  tho  rich  in 
the  better  commodities  oi  will  and  hoiK\ 
So  let  us  say,  "The  poor  man  must 
know  how  the  rich  man  works,"  not  the 
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rich  men  who  have  inherited  land  and 
bonds,  and  who  do  not  know  how  to  use 
them  I)ecanse  they  have  not  created 
them.  These  gilded  panpers  are  not 
many  in  America,  four  hundred  (arc 
they  not?)  in  New  York,  with  a  few 
thousand  imitators,  and  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  elsewhere  in  proportion.  These 
do  not  count.  They  are  but  froth  on 
the  human  waves,  and  it  is  not  much 
trouble  for  us  to  carr}'  them.  But  you 
must  know  how  the  strong  man  works, 
and  if  you  would  be  strong  you  must 
struggle  even  as  he  does,  and,  if  may  be, 
with  loftier  ideals  and  more  genuine 
aspirations. 

Your  place  will  be  among  the  working 
men  and  women.  Your  society  is  a  busy 
society,  your  race  is  a  motor  race,  your 
nation  is  "a  going  concern." 

There  are  other  nations  of  a  dififerent 
temper,  nations  where  every  good  and 
great  work  is  to  be  done  tomorrow.  Why 
should  we  strain  ourselves  to  day  when 
to  sit  in  the  shade  is  so  much  pleasanter  ? 
Let  us  do  things  tomorrow.  Tomorrow 
is  time  enough.  There  comes  an  endless 
succession  of  tomorrows.  They  have 
been  coming  since  eternity.  They  will 
.^urely  never  fail. 

I'ut  the  laiul  you  live  in  is  not  the  land 
of  manaim.     You  may  not  lose  yourself 


amidst  its  llowers  and  palms  and  banan- 
nas.  You  are  on  the  right  way  thus  far. 
This  we  know  because  you  are  here  to- 
day. If  it  were  not  so  you  would  be 
here  tomorrow.  \ou  would  wait  for 
your  education,  for  the  day  that  never 
comes. 

Each  of  you  has  powers  and  potential- 
ities of  his  own,  this  for  one,  that  for 
another.  To  make  the  best  of  what  is 
in  us,  this  is  success  in  life.  lUit  our 
duty  is  only  relative.  It  goes  with  the 
fact  of  time.  With  time  enough,  any  of 
us  could  do  anything.  With  this  great 
multiplier,  it  matters  little  what  the  other 
factor  is.  Any  man  could  be  all  men  if 
he  had  time  enough.  With  eternity  man 
becomes  as  the  gods.  But  we  are  not  in 
business  for  eternity.  Our  days  are  few, 
however  much  we  may  stretch  them, 
and,  no  doubt,  as  the  humorist  reminds 
us,  'AVe  shall  be  a  long  time  dead,"  so 
every  hour  we  waste  carries  away  its  toll 
from  our  life,  as  the  dropping  water  car- 
ries away  the  rock.  Every  lost  day 
takes  away  a  bit,  or  a  cubit  from  our 
stature.  And  so  w-e  come  back  to  our 
first  word  again.  Let  us  be  alert,  as  be- 
comes the  men  of  the  time.  Let  us  rise 
early  and  let  us  make  some  mark  in  the 
world — before  we  are  twenty-five,  if 
possible. 

Stanfoki),    (a I,. 


What  Australia  Can  Teach  America 

BY   ELWOOD  MEAD 

[The  author  of  the  following  article  is  an  American  engineer  who  lias  been  engaged  in 
various  capaeilies  in  VVestert)  irrigation  hy  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  the  United  States  (\o\- 
ernmcnt.  Three  years  ago  he  was  called  to  .\ustralia,  and  is  now  chairman  of  tlie  .State 
Water  Supply  Commission  of  N'ictoria.  We  comment  iijion  the  .Australian  policy  in  our 
editorial    columns. —  Kditor.I 


NO  two  countries  can  learn  more  of 
value  from  each  other  than 
America  and  .Australia.  These 
two  democracies,  one  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Pacific  and  the  other  on  the 
west,  have,  a.s  our  Minister  of  Lands  has 
said,  almf>st  equal  areas,  the  same  lan- 
guage, the  >ame  governmental  machin- 
ery and  the  same  inherited  trarlitions  as 
to  the  rights  and  duties  of  men.  Each 
country  is  practically  in  its  infancy,  en- 
gaged in  the  flevelopment  of  resources 
'A  great  fK>tential  value,  and  in  each  the 


wisdom  and  justice  of  representative 
government  is  being  tested  as  never  be- 
fore by  the  complex  problems  growing 
out  of  the  power  and  inlluence  of  corpo- 
rate wealth. 

The  people  of  these  two  countries  who 
are  attemjiting  to  solve  these  problems 
are  singularly  alike.  Individually,  I 
know  of  no  one  more  entitled  to  the 
world's  admiration  than  the  American, 
for  his  optimism,  his  self-reliance,  his 
energy,  capacity  and  friendly,  humane 
spirit.      In  the  three  first  he  is  supreme.' 
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NovvIktc  ill  Aubtralia  lia,>  llicre  as  }c-l 
liccii  Muli  triumph  over  uljstuclt's  as  lias 
l)ccn  sluiuii  ill  America  in  tlu-  crcatitiii 
t)t  cities  like  Ueiivei  and  Llieyeiiiie,  <>i 
in  industrial  progress. 

The  struggle  tor  wealth  and  for  mate- 
rial development  in  Australia  is  far  less 
keen  than  in  America,  and  its  achieve- 
ments have  not  been  along  these  lines ; 
but  in  dealing  with  (piestions  involving 
the  general  welfare,  in  holding  the  scales 
even  between  the  rights  of  men  and 
money,  and  in  forecasting  the  require- 
ments of  future  generations,  Australia 
has  shown  a  distinct  superiority  over 
America,  its  social  and  industrial  legis- 
lation has,  by  its  humanity  and  its  suc- 
cess, made  Australia  a  hope  and  inspira- 
tion to  all  luiglish-speaking  countries. 

Australia  began  earlier  and  has  done 
lar  more  toward  solving  the  problems  of 
the  i^roper  management  of  public  utili- 
ties, and  the  adequate  conservation  of 
natural  resources  than  America.  Much 
of  the  American  legislation  on  these 
matters  in  the  last  fifty  years  has  Ixeii 
sordid,  short-sighted,  selfish;  that  of 
-Vustralia  has  been,  as  a  rule,  enlight- 
ened and  economically  sound. 

In  the  United  States  \\q  have  left  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  public  utili- 
ties largely  to  private  enterprise,  which, 
as  a  rule,  operates  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  owners,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  In  Australia  public  utilities 
are,  as  a  rule,  owned  and  operated  by 
the  public.  The  State  of  Victoria  owns 
and  operates  its  railroads ;  the  Federal 
Government  owns  and  operates  the 
postal  service,  the  telegraph,  telephone 
and  the  parcels  post.  Transportation  of 
intelligence,  of  people  and  of  goods  are 
therefore  all  controlled  by  governmental 
agencies.  \\'hat  has  been  the  result? 
There  can  be  only  one  answer :  the  peo- 
ple are  more  fairly  and  cheaply  served 
than  by  the  privately  owned  systems  in 
the  United  States. 

The  evils  of  secret  rebates,  the  dis- 
crimination between  cities,  which  build 
up  one  part  of  the  country  and  hold  back 
another,  which  enrich  one  individual  and 
impoverish  his  neighbor — which  have 
formed  such  an  exasperating  feature  of 
American  railroad  history  —  are  un- 
known. There  is  not  a  city  in  Australia 
which  requires  a  George  Kindcl  to  fight- 
the  battle   for  its  commercial   existence. 


as    has    been    necessary    in    i)enver    and 
many  other  American  cities. 

In  the  cheapness  of  tlu-ir  conslruclion 
and  efiiciency  of  (jperation  American 
railways  equal  those  of  any  country,  and 
probably  surpass  those  of  Australia. 
That  is  not  what  1  am  considering,  i 
am  dealing  with  the  way  the  public  is 
served  and  the  price  it  pays  for  the  serv- 
ice, and  that  railways  owned  by  the  state 
are  better  for  the  public  than  equally 
efl:ectively  operated  roads  privately 
owned,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
l)eople  of  Australia  are  contented,  while 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in 
revolt.  I  have  been  told  by  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  know,  that  the  state- 
owned  railways  of  Victoria  could  be  sold 
lor  double  their  cost.  IJut  1  am  sure  not 
5,000  votes  out  of  half  a  million  would 
favor  a  sale  on  these  terms.  The  people 
would  no  more  approve  turning  these 
state-owned  railways  over  to  private 
management  than  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado would  approve  making  the  public 
highways  toll  roads. 

Each  Australian  State  owns  its  public 
lands  and  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  is  a  matter  of  State  rather 
than  Federal  legislation.  Lands  at 
first  were  regarded  as  of  little  value  and 
were  given  away  with  a  mistaken  gener- 
osity which  the  State  is  now  endeavoring 
to  correct  thru  the  repurchase  and  sub- 
division of  estates  and  thru  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  graduated  land  tax,  which  will 
promote  subdivision  of  land  by  its  ow'U- 
ers.  The  later  management  of  Victorian 
lands  has  been  more  enlightened.  The 
State  is  dotted  with  forest  reserves,  such 
reservations  having  been  a  part  of  its 
public  policy  for  many  years.  The  State 
gives  no  perpetual  title  to  mineral  lands, 
but  permits  mining  under  leases,  renew- 
ing these  leases  as  long  as  work  con- 
tinues, or  a  satisfactory  reason  for  stop- 
ping exists.  This  has  not  retarded  de- 
velopment, but  it  has  prevented  the 
speculative  acquirement  of  mineral  re- 
serves and  left  the  undeveloi:)ed  country 
in  the  hands  of  the  public,  its  proper 
custodian. 

If  the  State  of  \'ictoria  has  not  devel- 
oped any  new  policies  in  the  manage- 
ment of  lands,  it  has  shown  foresight 
and  wisdom  in  dealing  with  rights  to 
water.  It  has  recognized,  as  few  coun- 
tries have  done,  the  constantlv  increas- 
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ing-  inipurtancc  of  water  to  the  life  and 
comfort  of  man.  No  economic  fact  is  of 
more  significance.  Every  increase  of 
population  and  advance  in  civilization 
multiplies  both  the  extensive  and  inten- 
sive uses  of  water,  and  makps  more  im- 
perative the  need  for  the  public  con- 
servation and  control  of  the  supply. 

The  recent  improvements  in  the  trans- 
mission of  electrical  power  have  aug- 
mented the  value  of  flowing  water  to  an 
extent  which  can  scarcely  be  stated  in 
percentages.  Formerly  the  factory  had 
to  go  to  the  stream.  Now  the  energy  of 
the  stream  is  transported  cheaply  and 
with  small  loss  to  distant  cities,  to  light 
and  heat  their  homes  and  turn  the  myri- 
ad wheels  of  industry.  The  utilization 
of  water-power  in  many  countries  is  be- 
ing made  an  effective  agency  for  pro- 
moting the  well-being  of  the  people  and 
for  the  development  of  local  industries, 
and  if  rightly  managed  it  can  be  made  a 
jjermanent  factor  in  creating  better  con- 
ditions of  life.  Victoria  has  recognized 
this  and  is  so  managing  its  public  water 
supplies  as  to  preserve  for  future  gene- 
rations the  full  benefits  which  may  come 
from  them.  No  perpetual  rights  to 
water  for  any  use  are  granted,  only 
licenses  to  use  are  issued,  and  the  long- 
est term  of  any  license  is  fifteen  years. 

This  effective  public  control  of  water 
supplies  has  been  simplified  by  retaining 
in  public  ownership  not  only  the  water 
itself,  but  the  land  thru  which  streams 
flow,  including  a  strip  of  land  on  each 
bank,  from  one  to  three  chains  wide. 
The  State  is  therefore  the  sole  riparian 
proprietor.  Owning  the  land  on  each 
margin  of  the  stream,  it  is  in  a  position 
to  say  who  shall  place  pumps  on  the 
banks,  build  dams  to  utilize  their  power 
or  cut  channels  to  divert  their  waters. 
No  one  can  take  water  from  an  Aus- 
tralian stream  without  paying  for  it. 
The  charges  for  this  service  are  nominal, 
fho  intention  being  simply  to  secure 
f-nough  revenue  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
supervision  and  of  dividing  water  fairly 
in  times  of  scarcity. 

The  Victorian  system  is  enabling  the 
State  to  Ifxrate  the  places  where  water  is 
fo  be  diverted  and  used  so  as  to  secure 
the  largest  returns.  Develr.pment  there 
is  going  on  according  to  a  i)rearranged 
and  sy^t^matir  plan.  This  rrmtrol  over 
the  Ifx-ation  of  works  anrj  the  charging 


for  the  water  used  has  also  an  important 
educational  influence;  it  makes  the  doc- 
trine of  public  ownership  perfectly  in- 
telligible to  the  most  simple  and  selfish 
minds.  The  thing  which  1  keep  asking 
myself  is :  Why  could  not  the  American 
States  have  adopted  a  plan  of  this  kind? 
Why  is  it  that  a  self-governing  people, 
so  intelligent  in  their  own  affairs,  should 
have,  in  their  public  capacity,  permitted 
the  chaotic  and  meaningless  methods 
which  have  been  followed  in  Colorado 
and  other  States  in  acquiring"  titles  to 
water,  to  be  adopted?  Why  should  not 
the  State  have  determined  where  water 
should  be  diverted,  instead  of  leaving  it 
wholly  to  individual  inclination  and  in- 
terest? Why  should  not  some  disinter- 
ested public  official  have  determined  the 
amount  of  water  used,  and  the  right  ac- 
quired by  that  use,  by  actual  measure- 
ment, instead  of  adopting  the  costly  and 
cumbersome  proceeding  in  courts,  under 
which  titles  have  been  acquired  for 
ditches  that  were  not  built,  and  for  far 
more  water  than  the  stream  ever  car- 
ried? And  why  should  the  rights  be 
made  perpetual,  when  development  could 
be  secured  without  it? 

No  one  can  seriously  consider  this 
matter  without  seeing  that  the  prodigal 
granting  away  of  these  valuable  re- 
sources is  taking  away  from  the  future 
dwellers  in  this  region  one  of  its  great- 
est natural  advantages. 

The  weakness  of  American  legislation 
is  that  our  people  think  solely  of  the 
present  and  of  what  each  individual  can 
get  out  of  the  country.  We  need  to 
change  this.  We  have  a  duty  to  our  suc- 
cessors :  To  transmit  to  them  some  of 
the  opportunities  we  have  enjoyed,  and 
if  this  generation  is  not  capable  of  devel- 
oping our  resources  so  that  the  public 
may  enjoy  the  benefits,  ought  we  not  to 
so  limit  rights  in  those  resources  as  to 
permit  this  being  done  in  the  future? 
The  wisest  coiuitries  of  the  world  are 
not  selling  their  mines,  they  arc  leasing 
them,  and  no  enlightened  coimtry  gives 
away  rights  in  perpetuity. 

The  cascades  which  trnnhlc  down  the 
rocky  slopes  of  the  Colorado  moun- 
tains ought  to  belong  forever  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  as  far  as  possible  the  public 
should  enjoy  the  benefits  which  come 
from  them.  But  if  the  present  policy  of 
granting   perpetual    rights   is   continued, 
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•  inly  out  rt'Milt  can  fulluvv  :  'I'hcsc  power 
privileges  will  pass  into  the  luiiuls  of  a 
few.  just  as  other  resources  passed  into 
the  hands  of  tru^ts,  and  instead  of  the 
people  of  tile  State  securing  liglu  and 
heat  and  power  at  what  it  costs  to  gen- 
erate it  from  our  waterfalls,  they  will 
have  to  pay  what  it  costs  to  generate  a 
competing  power  from  coal,  and  instead 
of  these  mtiuiitains  henefitiiig  the  people 
who  live  in  them,  they  will  simply  serve 
to  increase  the  dividends  on  stocks  and 
honds  held  in  distant  cities. 

The  great  lesson  of  Australia  to 
America  is  not,  however,  that  the  State 
can  own  and  operate  a  railway  system, 
or  can  conserve  its  resources  in  mines 
and  streams,  but  that  the  people  have 
learned  that  they  can  act  together  wisely 
and  efficiently  in  carrying  out  great 
works  for  the  common  good,  and  that,  in 
the    develoi)nient    and    use    of    their    re- 


sources, il  is  the  welfare  of  the  many, 
rather  than  the  enrichment  of  the  few, 
which  i^  the  governing  principle. 

This  country  has  led  the  world  in  its 
ability  to  carry  out  monumental  enter- 
prises for  private  gain.  lUit  if  it  is  to 
continue  in  the  future  what  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  the  land  of  opportunity  for 
Ihi'  inultititdi',  we  must  enlist  this  effi- 
ciency and  capacity  in  the  service  of  the 
public.  I'nless  tliis  is  done,  the  aggre- 
gation of  our  resom-ces  in  a  few  hands 
must  continue.  It  will  become  a  country 
where  a  few  men  will  possess  great 
wealth  and  power,  with  the  nation  itself 
largely  serving  them  and  dominated  by 
them,  while  the  crown  of  democracy  and 
an  opportunity  for  the  common  man  will 
pass  from  the  re]niblic  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Pacific  to  the  common- 
wealth on  its  western  shore. 

\U1C1UIA.      AUSTRM.IA. 
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Motoring  for  People  of  Moderate 

Means 
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BY  R.   P.   GETTYS 


UXDKR  the  above  ca])tion  Mr.  W. 
l'\  Dix  writes  in  The  Indepen- 
:)ENT  of  Ai)ril  13.  One  con- 
cludes, after  reading  Mr.  Dix,  that  peo- 
ple of  moderate  means  can  own  a  car. 
We  hard'y  know  what  is  meant  bv 
"Moderate  Means."  Will  leave  that  for 
Mr.  Dix  to  answer. 

I  owned  the  first  car  that  was  brought 
to  our  town,  eight  years  ago,  and  have 
watched  developments  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  have  done  no  little  work 
in  the  accumulation  of  data  as  to  costs 
in  all  their  details  of  up-keep,  gasoline, 
oils  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  car. 
The  following"  table  of  figures  is  based  on 
actual  use  and  confirmed  by  questioning 
many  owners  of  cars.  We  will  take  A 
car  costing  say  $2,000.  as  the  most 
economical  one,  and  figure  on  a  yearly 
run  of  8,000  miles — viz. : 

Interest   on   investment    $1  jo.cx) 

Depreciation   25%    500.00 

Tires  and  tubes   (for  8,000  miles)....  300.00 
Thirteen  miles  to  the  gal.  of  gasoline 

at  15c  per  gallon 100.00 

Lubricating  oils  and  grease 50.00 

Casualty  and  fire  insurance I  lO-oo 


Garage,   $10.00   per    month $120.00 

Up-keep  and   incidentals    120.00 

One-half    wages    of    "house    boy"    as 

chauffeur    180.00 


Total  annual   cost $1,600.00 

.•\verage  cost  per  mile,  twenty  cents. 

Now  where  is  the  man  with  "moderate 
means"  that  can  stand  this?  It  is  true 
that  hundreds  of  them  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  men  of  "moderate  means."  and 
they  go  dashing  up  and  down  our  streets 
at  a  break-neck  speed,  regardless  of  costs 
or  danger  to  themselves  and  others. 

By  cutting  down  grocers'  bills,  reduc- 
ing rents,  cutting  out  life  insurances, 
wife  wearing  cheaper  bonnets,  keeping 
John  from  college  and  Mary  from  board- 
ing school,  this  can  be  kept  up  for 
awhile,  but  the  strain  cannot  last  long, 
and  he  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  liver\ 
stable  or  more  likelv  "Shank's  mare."  un- 
less his  shanks  have  been  knocked  out  of 
place  by  reckless  driving,  and  leave  the 
car  as  a  "toy  for  the  rich  only." 

My  figures  and  remarks  are  based  on 
cars  for  "joy  riding"  only.  For  the  phy- 
sician or  business  man  they  (.\o  not  apply. 

KxoxviLU;,    Tenn. 


Life  of  Cecil  Rhodes 

There  has  not  yet  been  time  since 
Cecil  Rhodes  passed  from  the  statje  to 
form  the  historic  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter and  influence  on  the  development  of 
the  British  Empire.  Elements  of  great- 
ness there  surely  were  in  his  nature ;  but 
whether  he  will  finally  find  his  place 
among  statesmen  or  among  politicians  : 
among  empire-builders  or  among  buc- 
caneers ;  among  the  promoters  of  civiliza- 
tion or  among  the  enemies  of  true  prog- 
ress, can  only  be  determined  after  many 
more  years  have  passed  over  his  work 
than  have  elapsed  since  his  death  in  IQ02. 
Sir  Lewis  Michell  in  his  biography* 
makes  no  attempt  to  weigh  impartiallv 
the  merits  of  his  hero.  He  states,  at  the 
outset,  that  his  intention  is  to  "portrav 
the  real  man  as  he  appeared  to  his  per- 
sonal friends  and  to  his  political  oppo- 
nents" ;  but  affection  and  admiration — 
amounting  almost  to  hero-worship — color 
the  picture.  Sir  Lewis  Michell  can  hard- 
ly be  trusted  to  treat  fairly  those  who 
differed  in  opinion  and  policy  from 
Rhodes.  He  is  ready  with  a  sneer  at  the 
mention  of  men  such  as  the  Rev.  John 
^^ackcnzie,  Mr.  Labouchere.  and  even 
Mr.  Gladstone,  when  their  irleas  of  native 
rights,  or  of  colonial  management,  dif- 
fered from  those  of  Rhodes.  As  execu- 
tor and  trustee  of  Rhorles,  Sir  I^cwis 
Michell  has  had  access  to  all  his  papers, 
private  and  ofificial.  and  he  gives  in  these 
two  volumes  much  of  the  actual  sayings 
and  writings  of  Rhodes,  along  with  an 
account  of  his  work  which  frequcntl\ 
fjecomc^  little  more  than  a  chronicle  of 
events.  To  this  material  Sir  Lcvvi'< 
•Xfichfll  adds  a  copy  of  the  Rhoflesian 
("barter  anfl  more  inifxjrtant  still,  as  a 
revelation  of  character,  a  verbatim  copy 
of  that  tnost  remarkable  histf>ric  dfjcu- 
mcnt — the  la-t  will  and  testament  of 
r'ccil  Rhodes.  .All  this  is  first-hand  ma- 
terial from  which  the  reader  is  able  tn 
form  his  own  estimate  of  the  man  whf> 

'Tur  LiPK  AKD  TiMFjt  or  thk  Ri^ht  How.  Cecii. 
J'pum  RHotir.it.  1853  1902,  f',y  the  Hon.  Sir  Lewis 
Mtrhi-.'l.  Srw  Voric;  Mitrti*-!!  Ktnnerley.  2  vols. 
Cp,    xiiijj/);    X  .?J7.      $7.50. 


added  an  immense  state  to  the  British 
Empire  and  who,  while  occupying  the 
responsible  position  of  Prime  Minister 
of  a  self-governing  British  colony,  risked 
embroiling  his  country  in  war  by  allow- 
ing a  hostile  expedition  to  be  organized 
under  his  eye,  and  to  carry  war  into  a 
neighboring  country  with  which  Great 
Britain  had  no  open  quarrel. 

The  most  contentious  events  in  Cecil 
Rhodes's  career — what  was  termed  in 
England  his  attempt  to  buy  the  Liberal 
party  in  1891,  and  his  connection  with 
the  Jameson  Raid  of  1895-6 — are  both 
treated  frankly  and  fully  by  Sir  Lewis 
Michell.  The  English  election  inci- 
dent is  perhaps  the  most  illuminat- 
ing so  far  as  concerns  the  light 
thrown  on  Rhodes's  character.  In 
his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Schnad- 
horst,  the  IJberal  party  manager,  over 
the  donation  of  £5,000  to  Liberal  cam- 
paign funds,  as  later  in  his  will,  Rhodes- 
showed  a  naive  belief  that  by  the  use  of 
a  little  of  his  money  he  could  control  the 
course  of  events  and  make  history  flow 
in  the  channels  he  had  marked  out.  In 
sending  the  subscription  to  Mr.  Schnad- 
horst.  Rhodes  made  two  stipulations — - 
first,  that  the  Irish  Home  Rule  bill  should 
I)rovide  for  Irish  representation  at  West- 
minster, and,  second,  that  the  English 
should  not  evacuate  Egypt.  If  either  of 
these  conditions  should  be  violated,  the 
monev  was  to  be  rctm-ned  or  devoted  to 
some  charity.  Irish  representation  at 
Westminster  was  embodied  in  the  Home 
Rule  bill  of  1893,  and  the  Lnglish  have 
not  yet  evacuated  Egypt :  but  it  wf)uld 
be  somewhat  humiliating  to  the  pride  of 
Hritish  statesmen  if  it  had  to  be  acknowl- 
edgerl  that  the  money  of  Cecil  Rhodes — 
a  i)aitrv  i5,o<j<j — had  controlled  r>ritish 
policies  in  these  two  matters.  It  was 
nevertheless  Rhodes's  opinion  that  by 
making  this  subscription  he  was  ensur- 
ing the  adherence  of  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ni'-nt  to  tlu-  lines  of  policy  he  had  mapped 
out  frir  it. 

'i'he  same  faith  in  his  opinions  and 
the<')ries.  and  the  same  deternu'nation  to 
rivet  them  on  the  world  bv  means  oi  his 
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iiiuney,  are  visiMe  in  ihc  last  will  of  Ce- 
cil Klioik's.  This  reiiiarkablc  (locuiiieiil 
runs  tu  iwcnly-six  »jf  Sir  Lewis  Michell's 
|)aj,'cs.  i'lie  l)est-kiii)wii  clauses  of  this 
will  are  those  relating'  to  the  foiuidatitJii 
of  the  Rhodes  scholarships,  and  the  con- 
ditions—  especially  the  twice-repeatetl 
condition  that  "the  students  who  sliall  be 
elected  shall  n(<t  he  merely  bookworms" 
— under  which  these  scholarships  are  to 
be  enjoyed,  iiut  quite  as  interesting  as 
revelations  of  the  character  of  their  au- 
thor, are  the  clauses  relating  to  the  Suf- 
folk estate  of  Ualham  Hall,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  brother  with  the  in- 
tention of  founding  a  territorial  family 
in  England.  This  estate  he  entailed  to 
the  full  limit  of  the  luiglish  law.  Then 
follow  the  clauses  explaining  his  inten- 
tions : 

"Wlicreas  I  feel  that  it  is  the  essence  of  a 
Ijfoper  hte  that  every  man  should  during  some 
sul)stantial  ])eriod  tliereot  have  some  definite 
occupation  and  1  dhject  to  an  expectant  heir 
developing  into  what  1  call  a  loafer.  And 
whereas  the  rental  of  Dalham  Hall  estate  is 
not  more  than  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  estate,  and  my  experience  is  that  one 
of  the  things  making  for  the  strength  of 
I'.ngland  is  the  owncrsliip  of  country  estates 
which  could  maintain  the  dignity  and  comfort 
of  the  head  of  the  family,  hut  that  this  posi- 
tion has  heen  absolutely  ruined  hy  the  prac- 
tice of  creating  charges  upon  the  estates  either 
for  younger  children  or  for  the  payment  of 
debts,  whereby  the  estates  become  insufficient 
to  maintain  the  head  of  the  family  in  dignity 
and  comfort.  And  whereas  I  humbly  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  secrets  of  England's 
strength  has  been  the  existence  of  the  class 
termed  the  country  landlords  who  devote  their 
efforts  towards  the  maintenance  of  those  on 
their  property.  And  whereas  this  is  my  own 
experience." 

The  will  then  proceeded  to  direct  that 
if  the  life  tenant  of  the  estate  attempted 
to  assign  any  charge,  or  to  incumber  his 
interest  in  any  manner,  he  was  to  for- 
feit all  right  to  the  estate.  It  also  pro- 
vided that  no  heir  could  inherit  unless 
he  had  either  been  engaged  consecu- 
tively for  ten  years  in  some  profession 
or  business  or  within  one  year  after 
reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  should 
engage  in  some  profession  or  business 
and  so  continue  for  ten  years ;  and  also 
that  if  the  profession  were  neither  the 
army  nor  navy,  the  heir  to  the  estate 
nnist  become  a  member  of  some  militia 
or  volunteer  corps. 


This  attemjJt  of  Rhodes  to  found  a 
family  in  his  brtither's  line,  and  to  fasten 
upon  at  least  one  corner  of  h.ngland  iii 
perpetuity  a  perfected  example  of 
what  in  his  opinion  an  I'.nglish  terri 
lorial  family  ought  to  be,  has  yet  to  stand 
the  test  of  time.  It  is  evidently  out  of 
harmony  with  the  present  tendency  of 
the  luiglish  people  to  revolt  against  the 
massing  of  laiul  in  great  estates,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  feudalism  in  the  persons 
<^f  the  great  land-owners.  But  Cecil 
Rhodes — altho  he  strongly  asserted  the 
right  of  every  civilized  man  in  South 
Africa — black  or  white — to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise — was  at  heart  no 
democrat.  lie  was  too  autocratic,  too 
eager  for  short  cuts  to  dominion,  to 
wealth,  and  to  civilization,  to  be  content 
with  the  slow,  blimdering.  but  sociu-e 
])rogress  of  democracy. 

The  Jews:  A  Study  of  Race  and  Environ- 
ment. I'jy  Maurice  Eishberg.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribncr's  Sons.      $1.50. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Fishberg  for 
the  great  mass  of  information  he  has 
gathered  in  this  volume  and  for  his  in- 
teresting discussion  of  the  Jew  from  the 
point  of  view  of  race  purity  and  the 
effect  of  environment  as  the  Jew  has 
passed  thru  one  period,  one  country  and 
one  set  of  experiences^  after  another.  He 
gives  ample  elaboration  of  the  thesis  that 
the  Jews  are  not  a  pure  race.  He  goes 
finther  and  adduces  testimony  to  the 
efifect  that  not  only  has  there  been  con- 
siderable intermixture  of  blood,  but  that 
the  heterogeneity  of  characteristics  is 
"uch  as  to  invalidate  the  usual  claims  to 
separate  nationality  for  the  Jewish 
people.    Thus  he  says : 

"We  have  found  no  differences  between 
Jews  and  Christians  which  can  justly  be  at- 
tributed to  racial  causes,  and  which  depend 
solely  on  hereditary  transmission,  unaffected 
by  the  environment — Religion,  the  Jewish,  as 
well  as  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  State,  artificially  created 
the  type  of  the  Jew  of  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  There  is  nothing  unusual 
in  the  fact  that  an  isolated  community  should 
evolve  peculiar  characteristics.  .\s  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  those  countries  in  which  the  Church 
has  been  separated  from  the  .State  the  typo 
of  the  Jew  has  undergone  a  transformation 
and  approached  more  or  less  the  type  of  the 
people  among  \\hich  he  lives.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  wav  of  such   a  transformation 
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as  soon  as  tlie  barriers  placed  by  religion  and 
the  State  were  removed,  because  ethnically 
there  are  practically  no  differences  between 
Jews  and  other  Europeans.  Both  consist  of 
conglomerations  of  various  racial  elements 
blended  together  in  a  manner  that  makes  it 
impossible  to  disentangle  the  components,  or 
even  the  predominant  race,  out  of  the  ethnic 
chaos   of  most   nations." 

One  feels  that  Dr.  Fishberg  proves  too 
much.  For  it  is  apparent  that,  tho  there 
is  ample  evidence  of  the  assimilability  of 
the  Jews  and  that  they  have  many  char- 
acteristics in  common  with  others,  still 
as  we  find  them  scattered  over  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  they  are  distinguished 
as  groups  with  reference  to  which  cer- 
tain qualities  may  ])e  predicated. 


The  Incas  of  Peru.  By  Sir  Clements  Mark- 
ham,  K.  C.  B.  With  :6  Illustrations  and 
a  Map.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
$.3. 

Few  men  have  felt  a  call  to  investi- 
gate an  historical  mystery  at  so  early  an 
age  as  fourteen,  who  continue  to  feel  the 
charm  of  the  call  thru  sixty  years  of  a 
busy  "life,  and  hark  back  to  the  sound  of 
it  at  seventy-four.  Sir  Clements  Mark- 
ham  is  one  of  the  few.  As  a  naval  cadet 
on  board  H.  M.  S.  Collingwood  he  first 
saw  the  land  of  the  Incas  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  .America.  Seeing  it,  he 
was  fascinated  by  it,  and  1)egan  to  study 
the  geography  anrl  history  of  it,  tlie 
jjolyglot  language  of  its  mixed  people, 
the  story  so  wonderfully  told  by  Pres- 
cott,  of  its  remarkable  princes  and  the 
scmi-socialistic  realm  they  had  built  up, 
to  Ix;  top]jled  down  by  the  touch  of  a 
few  armed  knights  from  Spain.  He  has 
translated  anrl  printed  many  records  de- 
tailing the  known  life  of  the  coast  and 
the  mountain  peoj^le,  and  more  than 
hinting  at  the  half  known  antecedents  of 
that  wonderful  civilization  which  util- 
ized gold  in  its  daily  activities  pretty 
much  as  we  utilize  galvanized  nails  of 
iron.  Xow,  after  sixty  years  of  re- 
•earch  and  comparison  of  the  works  of 
many  other  searchers,  he  returns  to  the 
''/Id  fascinating  story  of  the  Incas,  which 
he  tells  with  such  additions  and  modifi 
i'dUfms  as  sixty  years  have  brf^nght. 
-After  much  discussimi  of  authorities, 
'olurrins  of  statistics  and  geograi)hi(al 
detail,  which  will  interest  the  student  of 
hi.Htory,   he  passes    to   what   will   be   of 


most  fascination  to  the  general  reader, 
the  probable  origin  of  the  somewhat 
])atriarchal  system  which  may  have  been 
found  already  in  existence,  ready  to  be 
pulled  into  shape  by  a  capable  hand.  He 
shows  how  this  shaping  may  have  been 
on  the  easy  lines  followed  by  all  pastoral 
and  agricultural  peoples ;  easy,  one  may 
say,  until  the  cattle  became  numerous 
and  the  crops  tempting;  simple,  until  a 
certain  hierarchical  differentiation  as  to 
the  proper  uses  of  cattle  and  crops  and 
tempting  portions  of  the  agriculturists 
themselves,  brought  complexity  into  the' 
primitive  ideas  of  socialism.  Kings  then 
had  their  turn.  Sir  Clements  does  not 
claim  to  have  been  the  first  to  attack  the 
problem  of  antecedents  and  conditions. 
He  was  "gradually  approaching  the  dis- 
covery that  Peruvian  socialism  was  not  a 
conception  of  the  Incas,  but  the  result 
of  much  more  ancient  organizations 
recognized  and  adopted  by  the  Incas." 
It  was  the  German  sociologist  Cunow,  in 
his  "Organization  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Incas — Investigation  into  Their  Ancient 
Agrarian  Communism,"  who  "has  caused 
a  complete  revolution  in 'the  manner  of 
considering  the  rule  of  the  Incas."  The 
communistic  organization  was  "anterior 
to"  the  Inca  monarchy.  Commimism  was 
the  result  of  the  union  of  the  numerous 
ayHits,  or  "village  communities,"  organ- 
ized "on  the  same  basis  as  the  village 
commimities  of  India,  and  the  German 
mark."  This  primitive  union  "collec- 
tively held  the  land  under  the  domina- 
tion rif  the  most  ])ovverful  among  them." 
Ancient  Peru  was  not  "the  archetype  of 
socialism,  but  a  vast  agglomeration  of 
village  commimities."  As  such  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  kings  to  be  developed. 
This  view  Sir  Clements  adopts,  but,  like 
a  true  and  loyal  subject  of  royal  govern- 
ment, he  "does  not  consider  that  the  pre- 
existence  of  commimities  holding  land  in 
common  at  all  detracts  from  the  admira- 
tion that  is  due  to  the  government  of  tlic 
Incas." 

The   Income  Tax.      By   i'.dwin    U.   A.  .Scli^ 

inan.         I  lie    Macmillan    Co.        igii.       $.;. 

7"    PI' 

hi   tlie  miflst  of  a  discussion   I'irii   by 

political  bias  and  superficial  information, 

I'rofcssf^r    .Seligman    has    come    fcjrward 

with  a  vfjiume  upon  the  history  and  the- 
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ury  of  the  mcoinc  tax  winch  shows  the 
aiitliors  Usual  niastc-ry  of  essciuial  priu 
cipk's  anti  iiuportant  (ktails.  Ii>  tone  is 
>ch»»larl\,  judicial  and  c(»u>ci  valivc,  Init 
the  wealth  of  detail  i>  more  than  the 
casual  reader  vvoidd  take  time  to  wade 
thru.  Professor  Seli^man  is  concerned 
with  presenting  a  clear  expositi(jn  of  the 
most  important  examples  of  income 
taxation  in  existence  today;  he  traces  the 
lej4i>lative  and  literary  history  of  each, 
analyzes  the  provisit)ns  of  the  existing 
law  and  explains  the  practical  workings 
of  the  system.  This  is  done  for  I'^ng 
laiul,  (Germany,  hVance,  Austria,  Italy 
and  Switzerland.  American  experiences 
with  the  income  tax  are  studied  in  their 
relation  to  the  peculiar  constitutit)nal 
situation  in  the  I'nited  States.  The 
chapter  on  "The  Constitutionality  of  the 
Income  Tax"  is  the  most  interesting 
chapter  in  the  book.  In  it  Professor 
Seligman  shows  that  in  the  famous  I'ol- 
lock  cases  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  misled  by  the  counsel 
into  an  historical  interpretation  which 
was  beyoird  all  doubt  erroneous.  The 
discussion  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
income  tax  showing  quite  conclusively 
that  little  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  a  Su- 
preme Court  whose  decisions  have  been 
based  upon  glaring  historical  errors. 
Professor  Seligman  turns  his  attention 
to  the  question  of  a  sixteenth  amend- 
ment. Here  he  takes  issue  with  former 
Governor  Hughes.  In  the  last  chapter 
of  the  book  a  practicable  program  is  out- 
lined. The  three  forms  of  the  income 
tax  are  discussed.  The  author  maintains 
that  there  should  be  a  tax  on  corporate 
incomes  and  a  tax  on  individual  in- 
comes secured  from  corporations.  Since 
the  interest  on  bonds  is  fixed,  the  latter 
tax  would  not  work  undue  hardship. 
The  salaries  of  officials  and  employees  of 
corporations  should  also  be  taxed.  Busi- 
ness and  professional  incomes  should  be 
taxed,  but  a  diflferential  rate  is  advisable. 
Incomes  from  real  estate  should  be 
taxed  upon  the  occupier.  Incomes  from 
non-corporate  securities,  chiefly  mort- 
gages, should  be  taxed  on  the  occupier, 
thus  avoiding  the  shifting  of  the  tax  to 
the  borrower  in  the  shape  of  an  in- 
creased rate  of  interest.  Professor 
Seligman  finds  that  thruout  democratic 
countries   the    best   criterion    of    taxable 


faculty  has  been  found  ni  uicome.  He 
therefore  argues  that  tlic  Lnited  States 
is  bound  to  fall  in  Imc  with  the  other 
Countries  in  llu-  near  future. 


Heroes  of  California:  J  lu-  Story  of  the 
loundcii.  of  tlie  (joldt'ii  State  as  Nar- 
rated by  lliciiisclves  or  Gleaned  from 
other  Sources.  By  George  Wharton 
James.       Boston:    l.itth',    Brown    &    Co. 

$2. 

This  book  is  not  either  biography  or 
history,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  fiction. 
It  belongs  to  that  class  of  biographic 
essay  which  makes  of  its  subject  a  con- 
venient peg  on  which  to  hang  fact,  fancy 
and  vision.  Mr.  James  is  scandalized  at 
the  local  ignorance  concerning  tlie  heroes 
of  the  Golden  State,  and  has  undertaken 
Xo  i)opularize  their  stories.  As  his  biblio- 
graphical appendix  shows,  he  has  read 
the  first  book  that  came  to  hand  for  each 
of  the  heroes  mentioned  in  his  forty-two 
chapters — Spanish  ])riests,  trappers, 
gold-seekers,  scouts,  sailors,  engineers 
and  scientists.  Sometimes  his  sources 
iiave  been  useful ;  always  they  have  been 
fragmentary ;  wherever  ]iossible  he  has 
padded  his  text  with  quotations  in  which 
he  appears  not  to  know  any  diflference  in 
value  between  the  actual  word  of  a  par- 
ticipant and  the  writings  of  Hittell  and 
Bancroft.  The  volume  has  some  value 
as  a  catalog  or  guide  book,  but  in  nearly 
every  chapter  it  bears  witness  to  the  in- 
discriminate credulity  of  its  writer. 

..* 
Legal  Development  in  Colonial  Massachu- 
setts, 1630-1686.  By  Charles  J.  Hilkey. 
(In  Columbia  University  Studies  in  His- 
tory, Economics  and  Public  Law.  Vol. 
xxxvii.  No.  2.)  New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press. 

Dr.  Hilkey  takes  exce])tion  to  the  pre- 
vailing belief  that  the  English  colonists 
brought  the  common  law  to  America  and 
relied  upon  it  as  their  guide  and  safe- 
guard. He  asserts,  to  the  contrary,  that 
tho  they  brought  certain  legal  practices 
to  which  they  were  accustomed  at  home, 
they  relied  most  heavily  upon  the  enact- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  statutes 
of  their  own  Assembly.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  thefc  was  prolonged  litigation,  as 
the  colonists  resisted  the  application  of 
the  common  law  of  intestacy  to  them- 
selves. The  thesis  is  based  upon  a  care- 
ful   analysis    of   the    law-making   bodies 
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'and  the  law  itself,  and  adds  another  to 
he    already    strong    list    of    arguments 
vhich  go  to  prove  that  the  colonial  en- 
vironment was  quite  as  effective  as  the 
traditional     rights     of     Englishmen     in 
building  up  the  New  England. 

Literary  Notes 

.  . .  .1  lie  President  has  announced  Henry 
i  iacon,  of  Xew  York,  to  be  the  choice  of  the 
line  Arts  Commission  as  designer  of  the 
Lincoln  memorial  to  be  erected,  probably  in 
Potomac  Park,  under  the  $2,000,000  appropri- 
ation authorized  by  Congress. 

...  Mr.  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  gift  to 
Indianapolis — a  $75,000  site  for  a  new  public 
library — speaks  equally  well  for  the  poet's  loy- 
alty toward  his  home  city  and  for  the  popu- 
larity of  his  verse.  We  hope  it  will  not  too 
greatly  encourage  young  dialect-poets. 

....Volume  XI  of  the  Publications  of  the 
Mississippi  Historical  Society  (Universitj-, 
Miss.)  contains  eighteen  new  contributions  to 
the  history  of  the  State.  Many  of  these 
treat  of  the  reconstruction  jjcriod.  The  vol- 
ume is  an  excellent  example  of  this  kind  of 
publication. 

....London  has  behind  it  a  continuous 
history  of  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years,  and 
the  tourist  is  often  at  a  loss  as  to  the  most 
important  spots  to  visit.  .hi  Historical 
(Juide  to  London,  by  G.  K.  Stirling  Taylor 
n_>utton ;  $2),  gives  much  historical  matter 
in  practical  and  pleasing  form,  well  illus- 
trated  by    56  photographs. 

.....Anyone  who  has  ijeen  in  Italy  knows 
the  skill  of  the  Italian  cook,  especially  in  the 
preparation  of  vegetables  for  the  table. 
Leaves  Irani  Our  Tuscan  Kitchen,  by  Janet 
koss  ^London  :  J.  M.  Dent :  $1  )  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  list  of  cook-ltooks,  as  it  gives 
168  recipes  with  clear  directions  for  cooking 
vegetables  after  the  Italian  fashion. 

....The  sculptor  Rodin  has  delivered  to  the 
French  Government,  as  a  gift  of  certain  of  his 
friends,  his  statue,  I' Homme  qui  Marche.  This 
bronze  is  now  on  exhibition  at  Rome,  but 
after  the  close  of  the  International  Kxposition 
it  will  I>e  placed  in  the  Court  of  Honor  of 
the  Farnese  Palace,  where  is  housed  the 
Ircnch    Kmbassy   and   .School 

.  .  .Ro^>crt  I>  Benedict,  having  browsed  to 
fiis  heart's  content  upon  the  l-rench  chronicles 
of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  sev 
'•nteenth  centuries,  has  retold  some  of  their 
more  diverting  ;ii)»( vlof*  s  and  episodes  in  the 
little  volume  published  by  I'adger  as  Stories 
from  the  Old  irenrli  (Chronicles  lie  b.n 
d'»ne  his  work  limply  and  effectively. 


....William  Boyd  Carpenter,  llishop  of 
Ripon,  has  prepared  an  excellent  manual  of 
private  prayers  and  devotions,  drawing  from 
more  than  a  hundred  authors  ranging  from 
St.  Augustine  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett.  The  vol- 
ume is  appropriately  bound  and  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Connuiinion  of  Prayer 
(Philadelphia:  G.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.) 

....  Prof.  W.  J.  McGlothlin  of  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Theological  Seminary  has  per- 
formed a  valuable  service  for  those  interested 
in  the  growth  of  Christian  doctrine  by  bring- 
ing together  in  his  Baptist  Confessions  of 
Paith  (Am.  Bap.  Pub.  Society;  $2.50),  all  the 
important  creedal  statements  of  his  denom- 
ination from  their  beginnings  in  1527  down  to 
the   present  time. 

....Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  are  the  pub- 
lishers of  "Harvard  Historical  Studies "  and 
from  them  we  receive  The  Public  Life  of 
Joseph  Dudley:  A  Study  of  the  Colonial  Pol- 
icy of  the  Stuarts  in  Xeiv  England  ( 1660-iyi^.) 
The  author  is  Dr.  Everett  Kim1>all,  and  his 
monograph  has  distinct  value  for  the  student 
of  our  colonial  history  in  the  i>eriod  between 
settlement   and   revolution    ($2). 

.  . .  .The  first  vote  taken  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy on  the  award  of  the  new  10,000  franc 
prize,  to  be  offered  annually  for  the  best  novel 
of  the  year,  resulted  in  no  choice.  Charles 
Peguy.  Louis  de  Robert,  Romain  Rolland. 
Henry  Bordeaux,  Colette  Vver,  Francis 
James,  Pierre  Mille  and  Paul  .\dam  di- 
vided the  votes  of  the  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers in  attendance  on  the  four  ballots  taken 
I  he  academy  succeeded,  however,  in  award- 
ing to  the  first  of  these  novelists — Charles  Pe 
guy — the  Prix  I'.strade-Delcros,  8,000  francs. 
To  Louis  Bertrand  was  awarded  the  I'rix 
,\lfred-Nee  (.^,500  francs).  This  prize  goes 
to  .M.  Bertrand  as  author  of  the  Li're  de  la 
Mcditcrrancc.  The  Prix  Vitet,  2,500  francs, 
goes  to  Colonel  IJarattier,  author  of  //  trov- 
ers I'Afrique,  and  the  Prix  Narcisse-Michaut 
(2,Ofx>  francs)  to  Paul  Renaudin,  author  of 
Ce  qui  demeure. 

....It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  turn  old 
books  into  new  ones.  So  it  is  with  Labou- 
laye's  "Abdallah,"  from  the  F'rench  of  which 
Walter  Taylor  Meld  has  "adapted"  bis  Quest 
of  the  Pour-Leajied  Clover,  a  tale  of  Arabia, 
(iinn  &  Co.  make  a  most  attractive  little  vol- 
ume of  this  (40  cents).  It  is  destined  to 
prove  (){  usefuliios  as  a  siij)plcmcntary  reader 
in  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  grades  and  should 
also  give  pleasure  to  the  children  who  read  it 
out  of  school. 

.  .  .  John  Dennis  is  remembered  because  he 
was  Dryden's  conteiiipurary,  and,  lo  his  cosl. 
.Swift's  and  Po|)e's.  His  career  was  long  and 
active,  aii<l   Dr.  II,  G    Paul  has  made  His  Life 
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and  (.niiiiMH  ilic  siiNjccl  ol  a  iiiuii()gra|)li 
(Columbia  University  I'rtss,  Lemcke  &  IUkcIi- 
iitT,  Agents;  $1.25).  Dennis  was  by  no  means 
the  fool  that  some  who  know  nothing  of  his 
work  may  represent,  lie  was  least  foolish  as 
critic.  Dr.  Paul's  account  of  him  is  a  labori- 
ous, conscientious  and  uninspired  exercise  in 
the  literary  history  of  seventeenth  century 
Kngland. 

....Holt  is  liie  publisher  of  Francis  Storr's 
Half  a  Hundred  Tult's.  The  classical  stories 
are  not,  for  the  most  part,  retold  by  Mr. 
Storr,  but  chosen  from  the  narratives  of  Haw- 
thorne and  less  famous  autiiors,  not  forgetting 
Hulfmch.  The  line  illu^rations  here  are  by 
Franck  C.  Pape.  It  is  a  volume  of  evident 
merit.  We  also  receive  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Dr.  Charles  Mills  Gayley's  Classic 
Myths  in  English  Literature  and  Art  (Cinn; 
$1.60)  ;  a  book  too  well  known  to  need  either 
introduction  or  the  high  praise  which  it  would 
otherwise  deserve. 

....  Some  w  eeks  ago  we  noticed  the  issue 
of  "'Classical  Rome"  in  the  series  of  Grant 
Allen's  Historical  Guides  (Holt;  $1.35),  and 
now,  in  uniform  format  (a  most  convenient 
one  for  traveler's  hand  or  pocket)  we  have 
Christian  Rome,  by  J.  W.  and  A.  M.  Cruick- 
shank.  It  is  an  e.Kcellent  guide  for  one  who 
wants  more  detailed  information  than  Bae- 
deker affords,  ahd  so  is  its  companion  volume 
in  this  series,  the  Grant  Allan  Florence,  re- 
vised  l)y   the   same   travelers. 

....A  scholarly  and  comprehensive  treatise 
on  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Man  (imported 
by  Scribners;  $2.25)  comes  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  tutor  in  Rawdon 
College.  Beginning  with  a  consideration  of 
the  psychological  terms  of  the  Old  Testament 
wherein  he  fmds  later  conceptions  taking 
form,  the  author  traces  the  development  of 
anthropological  idess  thru  New  Testament 
and  Christian  history,  and  shows  their  rela- 
tions to  modern  thought.  Of  special  value 
is  the  discussion  of  the  transformation 
wrought  in  doctrinal  forms  by  the  growth  of 
science,  philosophy  and  sociology. 

....It  is  difficult  to  prepare  a  booK  really 
likely  to  prove  helpful  as  a  literary  guide  ro 
the  professional  man  of  letters,  and  almost 
equally  difficult  for  the  reviewer  to  welcome 
any  such  attempt  with  real  enthusiasm.  Proi. 
Frederic  Taher  Cooper's  papers  on  The 
Craftsinanshif)  of  Writing  were  originally  read 
as  lectures  in  connection  with  the  University 
Extension  System  at  Columbia  University. 
Subsequently  they  were  printca  in  a  monthiy 
magazine.  Thev  are  now  published  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  ($1.20).  Professor  Cooper  is  an 
intelligent  and  discreet  adviser,  but  we  know 
of  no  effective  school  of  literature  except  the 
laboratory  of  experience. 


....TIk-  old  injuuition  to  "know  thyself" 
is  continually  receiving  new  application  to  the 
possibilities  of  self-development.  Mr.  Stan- 
ton Davis  Kirkhain  makes  some  wise  and 
interesting  observations  along  this  line  in  his 
new  book  on  Resources;  An  Interpretation 
of  the  Well  Rounded  Life  (Putnam).  The 
author's  brisk  way  of  hitting  at  human  foibles 
and  suggesting  coinmonsense  measures  is  well 
illustrated   in   his   declaration   that 

"the  race,  after  having  l)eeii  cupped,  l)le<l,  blistered, 
^atllratt-d  with  calotnc-1  and  hoiR-^ot  and  its  appendix 
renioveil,  is  now  coining  to  the  conchision  that  if  it 
will  keep  clean,  avoid  over-eating,  and  take  normal 
exercise  and  sleep,  Nature  will  perhaps  take  care  of 
herself." 

....The  .Subjection  of  lyoinen,  by  John 
Stuart  Mill,  published  in  i8(^k>,  has  been 
brought  out  in  a  new  edition  (Stokes,  New 
York;  50  cents)  with  a  foreword  by  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt.  Very  little,  if  any,  of  its  ar- 
gument has  become  anti(|uated  in  over  forty 
years  since  it  was  written,  and  it  carries  a 
message  from  one  of  the  clearest  minds  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  to  the  social  reform- 
ers of  the  twentieth,  enforced  by  keen  analy- 
sis, relentless  logic  and  reasonable  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  justice  which  ought  to 
underlie  all  laws  affecting  the  status  of  wo- 
man. 

....The  study  of  Christian  sociology  has 
l>een  introduced  into  some  of  the  theological 
seminaries  with  praiseworthy  results,  and  the 
need  of  the  discipline  in  preparation  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry  is  fell  and  recognized 
more  and  more.  To  those  who  are  not  fa- 
vored with  academic  training  in  this  respect, 
and  to  a  wider  circle  of  intelligent  readers 
The  .Social  Engineer  (Faton  &  Mains;  $1.50). 
by  Prof.  Edwin  L.  Earp,  of  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  will  prove  of  great  value  in  show- 
ing the  nature  and  possibilities  of  leadership 
in  social  activities  on  the  i)art  of  ministers 
and  other  religious  workers.  The  book 
abounds  in  helpful  suggestions  made  in  sim- 
ple terms  and  enforced  by  matiy  a  homely 
illustration. 

...Tn  his  preface  to  'Three  Plays  by  Bri- 
en.v  (Brentano),  George  Bernard  Shaw  tells 
us  that  the  Frenchman  is  the  most  important 
dramatist  west  of  Russia.  In  that  kind  of 
comedy  which  is  not  an  entertainment  alone, 
but  a  history  and  criticism  of  contemporary 
morals,  he  is  the  greatest  French  playwright 
since  Moliere.  ]\Ir.  Shaw  realizes  that  this 
is  not  the  view  of  the  French  criticis.  He 
does   not  care,   for   Paris  is 

'"easily  the  most  prejudiced,  old  fashioned,  ohsolete- 
niinded  city  in   the  west  of   Europe." 

Brieux  is,  perhaps,  even  greater  than  Mo- 
liere :  for  the  latter  "never  indicted  society." 
!)ul  only  "destroyed  the  prestige  of  those 
conspiracies  against  society  which  we  call 
the  professions." 
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....In  Thackeray's  account  of  a  Channel 
crossing,  from  Dover  to  Paris,  1830,  he  rep- 
resents himself  as  accosted  by  a  French  por- 
ter, in  these  eloquent  words: 

"Sare,  eef  you  af  no  'otel,  I  sail  leconimcnJ  you. 
railor,  to  ze  Otel  Betfort,  in  ze  quay,  sare,  close 
to  the  bathing  machines  and  custom  ha-oose.  Good 
bets  and  fine  garten,  sare,  in  French  or  English  style. 
I  am  the  commissionnaire,  sare,  and  vill  see  to  your 
loegish." 

In  reproducing  the  narrative  in  a  recent  issue, 

the   Ainiales  po'.itiqucs   et   litteraires  explains 

that    this    is    I'anglais    tel    que    le    parle    the 

French    hotel    servant,    and    translates    "good 

bets   and  tine   garten"   bans  lits   et   carte  ex- 

cellente.     This  is,  we  suppose,  I'anglais  tel  qii' 

OH  le  traduit. 

. .  -The  French  lecturer  at  Columbia  Uni- 
\  ersity,  during  the  coming  year,  is  to  be  Pro- 
fessor Gustave  Lanson,  bibliographer  and  lit- 
erary historian.  His  subject  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  philosophical  spirit  in  French  lit- 
erature during  the  eightenth  century,  and  his 
fii-st  lecture  will  be  delivered  October  2.  An- 
other Sorbonne  professor,  M.  Charles  Diehl, 
is  to  represent  France  at  Harvard,  and  will 
sail  for  Boston  early  in  October.  He  will 
offer  three  lectures  each  week,  two  of  them 
being  for  students  only,  and  on  the  subject  of 
By/antine  civilizati()n,  while  the  public  lec- 
tures will  be  on  the  expansion  of  France  in 
the  Orient  during  the  Middle  Ages.  He  will 
also  deliver  a  series  of  eight  lectures  in  Bos- 
ton at  the  Lowell  Institute  on  the  Byzantine 
cities  and  their  art,  Ravennes,  Constantinople. 
Palermo,  etc, 

....Says  Prof.  Kuno  Meyer,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  Selections  from  Ancient  Irish 
Poetry  (Button;  $1.25): 

"'Ihe  fact  is  becoming  recognized  in  ever  wider 
circles  that  the  vernacular  literature  of  ancient  Irf- 
land  is  the  most  primitive  and  original  among  thi- 
literattM-es  of  Western  Europe,  and  that  in  its  origin-, 
and  development  it  affords  a  most  fascinating  study. 
Whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic  merit,  its  im;  ortanci 
as  the  earliest  voice  from  the  dawn  of  West  Euri- 
I  '  pri    civilization    cannot    bo    denied," 

This  intrinsic  merit  is  none  too  well  reflected 
in  his  translations,  which  arc  decidedly  rough. 
It  is  in  nature  poetry  that  the  Gael  is,  perhaps, 
on  surest  ground — at  any  rate,  he  was  won- 
derfully early  upon  this  ground. 

"Like  the  Japanese,  the  Celts  were  always  quick  to 
take  an  artistic  hint;  they  avoid  the  obvious  and  the 
commonplare;   Ihe   half  said    thing   to   them   is   dearest,' 

Not  nature  poetry  alone  is  represented  here, 
nor  that  and  poetry  of  heroism.  The  cynic 
will  delight  in  the  last  of  the  translations, 
"PVom  the  Instructions  of  King  Cormac." 

....  The  Harly  Letters  of  Marcus-  Dods. 
n.7T~(fff>(](\er  S(  Sfoiighton).  the  late  prin- 
'  ipai  of   N'cw  rollcgc,   ICdinburgh,  are  solcct- 

'I  and  edited  by  h\n  son,  who  gives  a  short 
»kefrh  of  his  fa'h^r's  h'fe  in  the  introduction 
Alfho  a  few  of  the  letters  were  written  diir 

HK  Dr.  Dodft's  university  career,  the  bulk  of 
ihem  romes  from  the  year.*  of  probationshi|» 


when  the  young  graduate  was  serving  as  as- 
sistant to  various  ministers  and  looking  for 
a  pulpit  of  his  own.  The  devoted  affection 
for  his  sister  Marcia,  to  whom  many  of  the 
letters  are  addressed,  lights  up  these  dis- 
couraging six  years  with  a  glow  and  warmth 
which  make  their  history  worth  recording  in 
this  autobiographical  form.  Both  the  style 
and  content  of  the  letters  foretell  the  solid 
development  and  confident  strength  of  later 
vears. 

Pebbles 

Into   my   smiling  rosebud   mouth 

The  smiling  barber  deftly  hooks 
His  finger,  and  pulls  it  awry 

To  get  the  w'hiskers  in  the  nooks 
At  either  corner,  and  he  asks — 

And  gives  my  head  a  scratch  or  two — 
"Your  head  is  very  dirty,  don't 

Yotl  think  you  need  a  nice  shampoo?" 

Then  he  says :  "You  need  a  massage" 

But  I  insist  that  I  do  not ! 
And  then  he  blisters  my  poor  face 

Within   a    towel   reeking  hot ; 
Then  he  insists  I   ought  to  have 

A  mess  of  tonic  on  my  hair! 
And  that  is  why  I  hate  to  sit 

Me  in   a  barlwr's  easy  chair. 

.\nd  all  the  while  the  barber  breathes 

His   onion   breath    into  my   face, 
-And  hooks  his  finger  'neath  my  lip 

.And  drags  my  mouth  all  out  of  place. 
A  bootblack  fumbles  at  my  feet, 

.\nd  begs  and  begs  me  with  a  whine 
To  loosen  up  and  come  across 

.\nd  let  him  gi\e  m>-  shoes  a  shine. 

— Houston  Post. 

Odd,  isn't  it,  that  one  can  carry  a  mortgage 
and  yet  not  be  able  to  lift  it;  that  a  man  can 
be  calm  and  collected  at  his  wedding,  and  yet 
lose    control    of   himself? — Boston    Transcript- 

"Is  your  husband  in  favor  of  initiative  and 
referendum?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  woman  in  the  sun-bonnet ; 
"and  the  recall  and  local  option  and  anything 
that  '11  enable  him  to  go  to  the  polls  and  miss 
A  day's  work."— IVashinglon  Star. 

"So  you  have  had  a  long  siege  of  nervous 
lirfjstration?"  we  say  to  the  haggard  author. 
'What  caused  it?      Overwork?" 

"In  a  way,  yes,"  he  answers  weakly.  "1 
tried  to  do  a  novel  with  a  Robert  W.  Cham- 
liers  hero  and  a  Mary  E.  VVilkins  heroine."— 
Life. 

TnK  American  opinion  of  English  coffee  is 
not  exalted.  A  visitor  from  across  the  her- 
ring pon<I  sat  down  to  breakfast  in  a  London 
boarding  establishment.  The  landlady  came 
bustling  in  with  the  coffee  pot.  "It  looks  like 
rain."  said  she,  by  way  of  making  ronversa 
tion.  "Yes,"  said  he,  sniffing,  "but  it  sincljs 
something  like  coffee,  -dnywAy  "-  /.nndnn 
(  hronicle. 
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The  Steel  Investigation 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  remarks 
and  (|uestit)ns  of  majorit\  members  of 
the  committee  now  making-  an  investiga- 
tion concerning  the  Steel  Corporation  or 
Steel  Trust,  that  some. of  them  believe 
the  panic  of  1907  was  deliberately 
caused  by  certain  moneyed  interests  to 
serve  their  selfish  purposes.  That  part 
of  the  inquiry — and  it  is  a  large  part — 
which  relates  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  by 
the  Corporation  in  the  first  week  of  Xo- 
vember.  1907.  has  shown  that  this  theory 
is  regarded  in  the  committee  with  some 
favor,  altho  those  who  are  really  famil- 
iar with  the  history  of  the  panic  knpw 
that  it  deserves  no  consideration  what- 
ever. Mr.  Roosevelt's  recent  testimony 
as  to  that  transaction  has  been  read  with 
interest.  Like  much  of  the  other  testi- 
mony, however,  there  was  Httle  in  it  that 
was  new. 

The  truth  is  that  in  the  early  days  of 
the  panic  several  speculators  of  consider- 
able prominence,  some  of  them  connect- 
ed with  the  steel  industry,  were  carrying 
a  large  part  of  the  Tennessee  Company's 
capital  stock,  having  had  in  mind  a 
merger   with  another  company  or  some 
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other  profitable  disposition  ol  it.  Thru 
thi-  agency  of  a  well-known  brokerage 
til  ill  this  stock  had  been  placed  in  banks 
and  trust  companies  a^  security  for  loans 
which  were  maturing.  The  market  price 
of  tlic  shares  wa.^  iailing;  the  lending 
inslitutit)ns  wanted  their  money  and 
could  not  get  it.  There  was  danger  thai 
two  or  three  of  them,  with  the  broker- 
age firm,  would  fail.  The  stock,  carry- 
ing control  of  the  com])any,  was  offered 
to  capitalists  identified  with  the  Steel 
Corporation,  who  did  not  greatly  desire 
to  buy.  They  had  had  an  opportunity, 
before  the  panic,  to  take  it.  Realizing, 
however,  that  the  severity  of  the  panic 
and  their  own  losses  would  be  increased 
if  the  desired  relief  should  be  withheld, 
the}'  consented  to  purchase  the  shares  if 
])r()secution  for  violation  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  law  ccjuld  be  avoided. 
'  Two  of  them  went  to  Washington  and 
laid  the  case  before  President  Roosevelt, 
who  assured  them  that  he  would  not 
"interpose  any  objection."  He  virtually 
promised  that  they  should  not  be  prose- 
cuted for  thus  enlarging  (from  58  to  62 
per  cent.)  the  Corporation's  share  of  the 
steel  industry.  There  is  an  attempt  now 
to  show  that  the  panic  had  been  manu- 
factured ;  that  there  had  been  a  conspir- 
acy to  embarrass  the  owners  of  the 
stock,  in  order  that  they  mig-ht  be  com- 
pelled to  part  with  it,  and  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  misled  by  the  reports  giv- 
en to  him. 

We  believe  that  Air.  Roosevelt  was 
moved  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  people, 
but  his  recent  testimony  proves  that  he 
was  not  then,  and  is  not  now,  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  nature  and  course  of 
the  panic.  "The  result,"  he  says,  "justi- 
fied my  judgment.  The  panic  was 
stopped."  But  it  was  not  stopped,  on  or 
about  November  4,  1907.  The  capitalists 
who  came  to  see  him  told  him  "they 
knew  of  no  other  way  by  which  the 
panic  could  be  stopped."  This  .sale,  he 
adds,  "ottered  the  only  chance  of  arrest- 
ing-" it.  The  "damage  threatened  was 
incalculable,"  and  he  sought  to  "prevent 
appalling-  disaster."  As  we  have  said, 
and  as  almost  everybody  knows,  the 
panic  did  not  end  on  November  4,  a  few 
days  after  the  beginivng  of  it.  The  re- 
lief given  by  the  sale  of  the  Tennessee 
Company  undoubtecfly  had  a  good  effect. 
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but  if  th(j  sale  had  not  been  made  we 
think  the  additional  failures  would  have 
been  limited  to  those  of  the  involved 
brokerage  firm,  one  trust  company  and 
one  bank.  Of  course,  no  one  can  be  sure 
that  other  institutions  would  not  have 
been  shaken,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
severity  of  the  panic  would  not  have 
been  very  greatly  increased. 

We  are  confident,  however,  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  believed  an  "appalling  disas- 
ter" was  impending.  But  we  cannot  ad- 
mit that  the  panic  was  "'stopped"  by  his 
action.  Opinions  of  good  men  differ  as 
to  his  duty  at  the  time.  His  decision 
was  judicial  in  character.  He  felt  that 
the  emergency  was  an  extraordinary  one, 
and  that  he  could  rightly  take  no  other 
course. 

The  inquiry  has  drawn  interesting 
suggestions  from  men  represent' ng  great 
companies.  Some  time  ago.  Judge  Gary, 
the  head  of  the  Steel  Corptjration,  said 
in  his  testimony  that  he  would  be  pleased 
if  there  should  be  some  authority  at 
Washington  to  tell  him  what  his  com- 
pany could  do,  and  even  to  regulate 
prices.  A  few  days  later,  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham,  in  a  public  ad- 
dress, spoke  in  favor  of  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  empowered  to  supervise 
and  regulate  great  corporations  engaged 
in  interstate  business,  as  the  railroads 
are  now  regulated  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Mr.  Perkins, 
formerly  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.,  and  influential  in  the  management 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  said  to  the 
investigating  committee  last  .Saturday : 

"I  htlic\t  the  mere  fiuestion  of  'limelight' 
an  important  thing.  Publicity,  I  Tirmly  think, 
would  eradicate  many  of  our  troubles.  If 
we  had  a  law  providing  that  a  corporation 
engaged  in  interstate  business  could  register 
itself  vsith  a  bureau  here  in  Washington,  sub- 
mitting its  prices,  its  balance  sheets,  its  meth- 
ods, its  treatment  of  labor,  etc..  and  if  these 
rep'.rts  should  be  published,  thus  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  corporation's 
securities,  the  confidence  of  the  competitor 
that  he  was  l«?ing  fairly  treated,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  consiimer  that  he  was  being 
fairly  dealt  with,  f  think  that  very  soon  all 
corporations  v,onld  register  themselves  and 
that  we  should  have  [Miblicity  which  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  removing  the  evils  of 
our  great  compan.es  and  preserving  the  good 
that   already  i*   seif-evident   in   them." 

U  has  been  dec'ded  that  there  shall  be 


hearings,  beginning  on  November  15, 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce,  concerning  Mr.  New- 
lands's  bill  for  a  trade  commission  and 
other  projects  for  the  regulation  of  in- 
dustrial corporations.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Steel  Investigating  Committee,  on 
Saturday  last,  it  was  made  known  that 
steps  are  to  be  taken  by  the  House  for  a 
wide  inquiry  as  to  corporations,  indus- 
trial conditions  and  the  Sherman  act. 

There  should  be  a  national  commis- 
sion, empowered  to  regulate  great  indus- 
trial or  manufacturing  corporations  en- 
gaged in  interstate  trade,  and  to  insure 
such  publicity  as  Mr.  Perkins  desires. 
We  expect  that  Congress  in  the  near 
future  will  provide  for  such  a  cornmis- . 
sion. 

To  the  Senate 

Gentlemen  :  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  acting  under  the  Consti- 
tution, has  submitted  to  you  for  ratifica- 
tion two  treaties  of  peace  and  friendship 
with  Great  Britain  and  France.  These 
treaties  are  for  the  unlimited  arbitration 
of  all  disputes,  even  those  supposed  to 
involve  "national  honor,"  and  are  gener- 
ally held  to  be  the  farthest  steps  yet 
taken  in  the  history  of  the  world  toward 
the  goal  of  universal  peace. 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  that 
you  will  not  ratify  these  treaties  at  the 
present  session,  that  you  fear  that  your 
rights  as  an  integral  part  of  the  treaty- 
making  branch  of  the  Government  have 
been  invaded.  Your  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  even  made  the  great 
blunder  of  reporting  the  treaties  back  to 
you  emasculated  of  a  most  important 
provision — the  provision  which  enables 
the  commission  of  inquiry  to  send  a  dis- 
pute to  arbitration. 

It  is,  of  course,  your  sworn  duty  to 
examine  the  treaties  with  all  care  to  see 
that  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  your  own  pre- 
rogatives, are  properly  safeguarded. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  yom-  taking 
all  the  time  you  need  \n  make  the  min- 
utest scrutiny. 

I'lit  we  warn  you  thai  the  i-onntry  is 
in  no  mood  to  stand  any  imnecessary 
f|nibblings    over    .Senatorial  precedences. 
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Null  will  l)f  licltl  iiulivuluallv  ami  cullcc- 
tivcly  ri^|)iiu>iljk'  it  >i)ii  allciiipl  to  put 
yuiir  «lignity  above  ilic  cause  »>1  the 
world  ;.  peace.  Do  not  forget  that  since 
you  defeated  the  Uliiey  -  I'auiicefote 
treaty  of  1897  and  the  1  lay  I'auiicefote 
treaty  of  1903  a  well-nigh  universal 
sentiment  for  peace  and  arbitration  has 
grown  up  in  this  country  and  thruoiit  the 
world.  The  churches,  the  chanil)er>  ol 
commerce  and  boards  of  trade,  the  labor 
unions,  the  universities,  and  indeed  all 
interests  and  classes  in  the  community 
are  now  a  unit  in  this  noble  and  irre- 
sistible movement.  Even  the  great  mass 
of  the  plain  people  are  at  last  coniin;^-  to 
realize  who  are  the  ones  who  undergo 
the  sutYerings  of  war  and  pay  the  taxes 
of  armed  peace. 

We  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you 
this  week  the  views  of  I'rof.  John  1). 
Moore,  generally  considered  the  greatest 
interhational  lawyer  in  America.  He 
thinks  the  treaties  should  be  ratified. 
And  President  Taft  himself,  in  hi> 
speech  last  .week  at  Mountain  Lake 
Park,  answered  in  brief  all  constitutional 
objections  that  you  can  reasonably  make. 

Said  he : 

.  "By  this  treaty,  if  it  is  ratitied,  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Senate  representin;j;  the  United 
States,  agree  to  settle  all  tlieir  ditTerences.  as 
described  in  the  treaty,  by  arl>itration  or  thru 
a   commission. 

"Should  the  treaty  be  ratifred.  the  Senate, 
exactly  as  the  Executive,  will  be  in  honor 
bound'  by  its  obligations  in  good  faith  to  per- 
form the  offices  which  the  main  treaty  pro- 
vides shall  be  performed  on  the  side  of  the 
United  States,  and  then  to  abide  the  re- 
sult, and  to  acquiesce,  or,  in  so  far  as  may 
be.  perform  and  execute  the  judgment  of  the 
trilmnal. 

"What  is  there  to  prevent  the  Senate  from 
uniting  with  the  Executive  in  agreeing  to  set- 
tle future  controversies  of  a  given  description 
in  a  treaty  by  the  judgment  of  an  impartial 
tribunal,  and  to  submit  to  that  tribunal  not 
only  the  question  how  the  issue  ought  to  be 
decided,  but  also  as  a  condition  precedent 
whether  the  issue  is  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaty   already  made?" 

If  you  are  willing  and  have  the  right 
to  sanction  the  arbitration  of  questions 
that  involve  the  national  honor,  as  you 
did  in  the  famous  Alabama  case  or  the 
recent  Newfoundland  fisheries  case, 
there  can  be  no  possible  constitutional 
reason  why  you  cannot  agree  to  give 
your  sanction  to  arbitrate  all  such  coses 


in  till'  fiituri'.  There  is  no  constitutional 
differeiue  between  making  a  sptcial  and 
a  general  treaty. 

Thus  the  only  question  before  you  is 
[\n<  :  Is  the  United  States  ready  yet  to 
arbitrate  all  disputes  that  may  arise  be- 
tween herself  and  England  and  1'" ranee? 
Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Knox  say  yes,  our 
leaders  of  thought  and  action  say  yes, 
the  wli(»le  country  says  yes. 

A  golden  opportunity,  therefore,  lies 
before  you.  The  imperishable  honor  of 
leading  with  President  Taft  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  abolition  of  what  Thomas 
Jefferson  called  "the  greatest  scourge  of 
mankind"  is  within  your  grasp.  Un- 
limited arbitration  is  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  war. 

Let  the  treaties,  therefore,  be  ratified 
at  the  i)rescnt  session.  The  moral  and 
material  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  our 
nation  and  to  all  mankind  for  this  lead- 
ership in  the  cause  of  the  ages  will  be 
beyond  human  computation. 

For  Justice  to  the  Weak 

(3uR  Government  is  now  seeking  ear- 
nestl}-,  by  broad  treaties  with  the  great 
nations  of  the  Old  World,  to  promote  a 
peaceful  settlement,  by  arbitration  or 
otherwise,  of  all  international  controver- 
sies, even  those  involving  a  nation's 
honor.  Us  treaties  with  Great  Britain 
and  France  have  been  signed.  It  de- 
sires to  make  similar  agreements  with 
other  nations,  and  is  committed  to  sup- 
port of  the  principle  that  all  disputes  be- 
tween one  nation  and  another  should  bo 
adjusted,  if  a  trial  cannot  be  avoided,  by 
the  decision  of  an  international  court. 
The  nations  of  the  Old  World  t(^  which 
it  has  proposed  these  comprehensive 
treaties  are  strong. 

At  the  same  time  a  weak  nation  in  the 
New  \\'^orld  accuses  the  United  States — 
as  it  has  continuously  accused  this  coun- 
try since  November,  1903 — of  deliberate 
violation  of  a  treaty,  of  intentional  disre- 
gard for  accepted  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  and  procedure,  of  injustice,  of 
robbery.  And  our  Government  has  con- 
tinued to  ignore  the  charge,  even  after 
public  admission  of  the  justice  of  it  b\ 
him  in  obedience  to  whose  orders,  which 
were  those  of  the  President  of  the  United 
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Stales,  the  action  complained  of  was  tak- 
en. Nearly  five  months  have  passed  since 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  complacently  contrasting 
his  methods  with  those  of  more  sensitive 
and  judicious  statesmen,  said:  "I  took 
the  Isthmus." 

We  asked  Mr.  Henry  G.  Granger,  for- 
merly consular  a^  :nt  of  the  United 
States  at  the  capital  of  Colombia,  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  relation  of 
the  United  States  to  the  secession  of 
Panama.  He  was  already  familiar  with 
the  record,  with  the  condition  of  public 
sentiment  in  Colombia  as  to  the  question, 
and  with  diplomatic  procedure.  We  pub- 
lish today  the  results  of  his  inquiry.  We 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
them  and  ask  for  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  facts  and  his  conclusions. 

This  controversy  should  be  ended  with- 
out delay.  In  response  to  the  respectful 
but  persistent  protest  of  Colombia  we 
should  promptly  provide  for  a  settlement 
by  diplomatic  negotiation  or  by  arbitra- 
tion. We  should  either  consent  to  join 
Colombia  in  laying  the  whole  matter  be- 
fore the  Hague  tribunal,  or  should  make 
a  fair  payment.  In  either  case  we  should 
seek  what  may  be  called  a  quit-claim 
deed.  This  course  is  demanded  in  the 
interest  of  consistency,  because  of  our 
present  attitiule  toward  the  peaceful  ad- 
justment of  all  such  disputes  by  arbitra- 
tion or  otherwise.  And  we  should  be 
as  unselfish  with  respect  to  Colombia  as 
we  have  been  in  Cuba  or  in  Mexico.  Jus- 
tice, in  our  opinion,  -demands  such  a 
course,  and  this  demand  should  precede 
that  of  consistency.  We  should  take  this 
course  to  promote  our  good  repute  in 
.South  America,  and  in  the  interest  of 
our  trade  with  South  American  countries. 
It  is  quite  probable,  as  one  well-informed 
man  has  said,  that  this  "taking"  of  the 
Isthmus  has  lost  for  us  more  in  trade 
than  the  cost  of  the  canal.  The  evi- 
dence, it  seems  tf;  us,  if  laid  before  the 
Hague  court,  would  compel  a  decision 
against  the  United  States  and  the  award 
of  a  large  sum  in  damages.  If  this  l)e 
the  opinion  of  our  President  and  our 
(''ongress,  why  should  not  the  United 
.States  admit  the  injustire  and  [)rovide 
for  a  fair  payment  in  cash?  At  all  events 
we  should  .seek  peaceful  and  just  settle- 
ment of  international  controversies  with 
the  weak  as  well  as  with  the  strong. 


The  British  Constitutional 
Victory 

The  House  of  Lords  has  succumbed, 
submitted  and  is  defeated ;  the  House  of 
Commons  has  asserted,  made  its  de- 
mands and  has  conquered.  The  result  is 
what  it  should  be,  the  victory  of  the 
people  over  ancient  hereditary  right, 
which  was  wrong. 

Like  that  of  the  United  States,  the 
Constitution  of  Great  Britain  provides 
for  a  bicameral  legislature.  But  our 
Upper  House  is  elective,  while  that  of 
Great  Britain  is  hereditary.  Ours  is  a 
pyramid  on  its  base ;  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain is  a  pyramid  on  its  apex — it  topples 
when  the  earth  shakes,  and  it  has  been 
shaking  heavily  these  last  five  years. 
■  The  House  of  Lords  has  resisted  to 
the  limit  the  abolition  of  its  right  to  veto 
the  will  of  the  Commons.  What  it 
means  for  them  to  yield  we  may  in  a 
measure  understand  from  the  resistance 
which  our  own  Senate  makes  to  any  ap- 
parent lessening  of  its  right  to  make  a 
treaty.  No  one  doubts  the  righteousness 
of  the  arbitration  treaties  negotiated  with 
Great  Britain  and  France ;  but  we  all 
fear  the  Senate,  not  that  the  Senate  does 
not  believe  in  arbitration,  but  because  it 
suspects  a  loss  of  its  dignity  in  the  case 
of  future  disagreements.  This  is  a  small 
matter,  but  that  of  the  House  of  Lords 
is  a  much  greater  matter.  It  is  as  if  our 
House  of  Representatives  could  enact  a 
law,  after  two  years'  delay,  in  spite  of 
all  the  Senate  might  do.  We  would  not 
and  could  not  allow  such  an  indignity  to 
the  Senate,  because  the  Senate  repre- 
sents the  people,  the  same  people  as  does 
the  lower  house,  altho  in  a  different 
way ;  but  in  Great  Britain  the  House  of 
Lords  is  composed  of  a  few  hundred 
men  who  represent,  not  the  people,  but 
their  own  fathers  and  grandfathers,  a 
club  of  rich  men  with  handles  to  their 
names. 

It  is  a  revolution,  but  a  revolution 
only  in  part  achieved  as  yet.  The  House 
of  Ijorch  can,  it  is  true,  postpone  for 
two  or  three  years  the  will  of  the  people, 
but  it  is  itself  unre formed.  That  will 
rf;me,  but  the  Liberal  fiovernment  is  in 
no  desperate  hurry  to  accomf)lish  it.  To 
flo  it  now  would  not  be  to  do  it  thoroly. 
Perhaps   it  cannot  be   done   thoroly   for 
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>cara,  lull  U)  Uu  it  111  liasli'  vvoiild  be  lo 
strcngtiieii  tlic  Lords  uii  tlicir  own  hered- 
itary basis,  and  that  is  not  what  is  want- 
ed. The  plans  proposed  by  Lurd  Lans- 
downe  and  Lord  KDsebery  allow  the 
Lords  to  select  some  two  luuidred  (nil  ol" 
their  own  number,  who,  with  a  certain 
number  of  high  officials,  shall  constitute 
the  new  chamber,  which  would  be  ju^l 
as  conservative  as  the  present  chamber, 
and  stronger  and  more  influential  and 
obstructive.  We  should  be  quite  willing 
to  have  the  reform  delayed  until  the 
immediate  pressing  reforms  are  gained 
and  the  people  are  educated  to  love  a 
lord  less  dearly. 

Such  reforms  are  next  in  order.  There 
are  several  of  them.  First  comes  home 
rule  for  Ireland,  a  sort  of  home  rule 
which  is  all  that  Ireland  asks,  and  which 
is  nothing  more  than  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  in  our  State  legislatures  under 
our  national  Congress.  The  enemies  ol 
home  rule  talk  as  if  it  would  be  an  inde- 
pendent secession.  It  would  be  nothing 
of  the  sort.  The  Orangemen  talk  as  if 
they  would  be  under  the  heel  of  the 
Nationalist  "Romanists,"  opprest  by  the 
overwhelming  majority.  The  time  is 
past  for  that ;  and  the  organic  act,  which 
corresponds  to  our  Constitution,  would 
forbid  any  such  wrong.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  complains  that  the  people  have 
given  no  mandate  for  home  rule,  as  if 
he  had  not  done  his  best  thru  two  elec- 
tions to  warn  the  electors  that  with  the 
abolition  of  the  veto  by  the  Lords  would 
follow  home  rule  for  Ireland.  And  fol- 
low it  will ;  there  is  no  concealment  or 
subterfuge  about  it.  Such  a  bill  will 
pass  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
will  be  rejected  by  the  Lords,  and  will 
finally  prevail  after  the  lapse  of  two  or 
three  years,  unless  the  present  Parlia- 
ment should  come  to  a  sudden  end,  of 
which  there  is  no  apparent  likelihood. 
But  when  it  comes  we  trust  it  will  be 
such  a  measure  as  will  not  be  sectional, 
but  will  apply  to  Scotland  and  Wales 
and  England  as  well,  and  will  thus  dis- 
arm criticism.  Parliament  now  has  too 
much  to  do;  it  needs  relief  from  local 
legislation. 

Then  there  is  disestablishment  in 
Wales,  with  Scotland  and  England  to 
follow.  It  will  be  vigorously  opposed, 
but  it  is  just  and  therefore  must  prevail. 


i'nvilege  always  objects  to  ciiitailiueiil, 
and  we  jiulge  thai  the  Welsh  bishops 
who  voted  against  the  veto  bill  did  so 
because  of  the  fear  of  disestablishment; 
they  would  lutt  vote  with  the  Archbish- ■ 
ops  of  (  anlerbury  and  York  and  nine 
bishops  who  supported  the  Government, 
even  if  against  their  will. 

Then  will  follow,  if  nol  immediately, 
such  an  education  bill  as  the  Lords  re- 
jected, and  much  have  they  suffered  for 
that  error.  It  will  not  be  a  perfect  bill, 
for  Cjrcat  liritain  has  not  yet  learned 
that  the  public  school,  supported  by  all 
the  people,  believers  and  non-believers, 
is  no  place  to  enforce  religion.  Religion 
enforced  by  law  ceases  to  be  religion. 
Religion  must  in  its  own  nature  be  free. 

( )ne  more  reform  that  needs  and  will 
receive  speedy  attention  is  the  abolition 
of  ])lural  voting.  As  the  law  now  stands 
a  man  who  has  certain  ])roi)erty  can  vote 
in  half  a  dozen  or  more  different  places. 
This  gives  extreme  advantage  to  wealth, 
and  wealth  is  conservative;  it  keeps  all 
it  has  ever  held.  It  values  property 
where  it  should  value  manhood. 

The  defeat  of  the  Lords  is  called  a 
revolution  ;  Init  it  is  only  the  beginning 
of  a  revolution,  or  the  first  of  a  succes- 
sion of  peaceful  revolutions  which  will 
end  only  when  aristocracy  makes  full 
and  final  submission  to  democracy.  It 
may  take  years  in  Great  Britain,  for  the 
people  are  slower  to  act  than  in  b'rance 
or  Portugal.  An  Englishman  must  leave 
England  and  emigrate  to  Canada  or 
y\ustralia  to  be  fully  converted  to  democ- 
racy. There  is  no  such  fetish  as  aris- 
tocracy in  the  five  dominions. 

Pioneering  Without  Pain 

The  Government  of  Australia  has  be- 
fore it  a  problem  much  the  same  as  con- 
fronted our  Government  a  generation 
ago ;  that  is,  the  settlement  of  about  a 
million  square  miles  of  arid  lands.  But 
it  is  being  solved  in  a  very  different  way. 
The  Australian  Government  believes  in 
giving  its  colonists  a  fair  start,  equip- 
ping them  for  their  struggle  against 
Nature  with  the  arms  of  modern  agri- 
cultural and  engineering  science.  The 
American  Government  thought  that  it 
was  doing  its  full  duty  with  unexampled 
generosity  when  it  offered  a  quarter  sec- 
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tion  of  land  to  every  man  for  a  home- 
stead. This  poHcy  had  worked  well  east 
of  the  hundredth  meridian ;  why  not 
west  of  it,  ignoring  the  fact  that  nobody 
could  get  a  hving  on  a  quarter  section  by 
itself,  either  by  pasturage  or  farming, 
while  by  collective  effort  the  land  would 
support  a  denser  population  than  the 
East. 

How  could  the  emigrant  know  when 
he  had  crossed  "the  dead  line"?  As  he 
passed  thru  the  fertile  farms  of  Eastern 
Kansas  to  the  unclaimed  region  beyond, 
his  wagon  cover  exprest  his  courage  and 
determination :  "Kansas  or  Bust."  A 
year  or  two  later  back  he  came  over  the 
same  route,  starved  out,  burnt  out,  eaten 
out,  dried  out ;  this  time  with  no  extra 
horse  hitched  behind  and  no  chickens 
cooped  under  the  wagon ;  the  whole  out- 
fit the  palpable  expression  of  defeat,  and 
no  need  for  scrawling  on  the  sagging 
canvas  the  confession  of  failure  in  the 
word  ''Busted." 

It  was  such  experiences  as  this  that 
gave  rise  to  the  story  of  the  immigrant 
about  to  return  to  the  old  country  who 
was  met  on  the  dock  at  Xew  York  by  a 
fellow  countryman  just  landed.  (The 
nationality  dejjends  upon  whatever  dia- 
lect the  narrator  is  most  skilled  in.) 
Said  the  new  arrival :  "Tell  me,  now,  is 
it  true  that  L'ncle  Sam  gives  every  man 
a  farm?"  "No,"  said  the  man  from  the 
Far  West.  "You  ain't  got  it  quite  right. 
L'ncle  Sam  bets  you  160  acres  agin  $200 
that  you  can't  live  on  the  land  five  years, 
and  the  old  man  wins  every  time." 

The  western  half  of  the  IJniterl  States 
is  at  last  being  settled  up,  but  it  has  been 
at  the  cost  of  almost  incredible  hardship 
and  sufiPering,  and  after  years  of  blood- 
shed and  fraud  which  are  the  inevitable 
result  of  antiquated  and  inadefjuate 
legislation.  The  common  law  doctrine 
of  riparian  rights,  accorrling  to  which 
water  may  be  withdrawn  from  a  stream 
only  on  condition  that  it  is  returned  un- 
diminished in  quantity  and  unimpaired 
in  quality  was  held  to  apply  to  the  irri- 
gated region  where  water  must  be  used 
up  if  the  land  is  to  be  cultivated.  For 
the  economical  utilization  of  the  water 
supply,  a  large  area  of  land  must  be  re- 
claimed together  by  means  of  great 
reservoirs  and  htmdreds  of  miles  of 
fUtrhes.  Where  this  was  done  by 
corporations    the    settlers    were    apt    to 


be  s(picezed  out  after  a  few  years  by  the 
raismg  of  water  rates  and  the  land 
resold.  And  if  a  man  worked  independ- 
ently, finding  a  place  beside  a  creek 
where  he  could  dig  his  own  ditch,  he 
might,  after  years  of  hard  labor,  be 
forced  to  abandon  the  home  he  had  cre- 
ated out  of  the  desert  because  somebody 
upstream  in  another  State  had  cut  off  all 
liis  water.  Very  likely  more  money  has 
been  paid  to  lawyers  in  futile  and  exas- 
perating litigation  in  the  West  than  has 
been  expended  in  digging  ditches.  This 
waste  and  suffering  might  have  been 
avoided  if  it  had  been  earlier  recognized 
that  the  theory  of  individualism  in  agri- 
culture did  not  apply  west  of  the  hun- 
dredth meridian. 

Now  Australia  is  profiting  by  our  fail- 
ures and  successes  and  is  starting  in  at 
the  point  we  have  been  slow  to  reach, 
namely,  the  construction  of  irrigation 
systems  by  the  Government  and  coloni- 
zation on  a  large  scale  under  expert 
direction.  The  Murrumbidgee  irrigation 
scheme  will  open  up  1,344,000  acres  of 
land  in  New  South  Wales  and  make 
room  for  200,000  settlers.  One-fourth 
of  this  land  will  be  watered  and  the  rest 
used  for  pasture  by  the  farmers.  Prof. 
Elwood  Mead,  who  did  much  to  free 
our  Western  States  from  the  curse  of 
the  common  law,  naturally  lays  stress  in 
his  report  of  the  scheme  upon  the  free- 
dom from  water  controversies  and  the 
insecurity  arising  from  riparian  rights. 
The  title  to  both  water  and  land  in  fact 
remains  with  the  Government.  The  land 
is  not  to  be  sold,  but  leased  in  perpetu- 
ity ;  the  rentals  to  be  not  greater  than 
2j/i  per  cent,  of  the  unimproved  capital 
value  of  the  land,  subject  to  rcappraise- 
ment  twenty-five  years  after  the  first 
occupation  and  every  twenty  years 
thereafter.  The  proprietor  may  sell  his 
farm  after  five  years,  but  only  to  a  bona 
fide  and  qualified  resident.  The  rent 
takes  the  place  of  taxes,  so  the  system 
approximates  the  Henry  George  plan. 
The  ordinary  municipal  and  township 
officers  may  be  dispensed  with,  since  the 
irrigation  (officials  will  locate  towns  and 
roads,  construct  streets  and  houses,  and 
proviflc  water,  lights  and  drainage,  lie- 
frire  any  settlers  are  invited,  ])art  of  the 
land  will  be  fenced  and  plowed  and  bun- 
galows built.  Tx't  those  of  our  readers 
who  spent   their   earliest   years   in   dug- 
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outs,  huU  lioUiifs  and  hliacks  take  notice 
that  these  bungalows  will  be  convenient, 
oiitvvarilly  attractive  and  varied  in  ap 
pcaranci-.  I'he  Stale  model  and  experi 
ment  tarni  will  provide  seeds  and  fruit 
trees  of  approved  varieties,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  immense  loss  to  our  American 
pioneers  thru  the  purchase  ol  [K)or  seed 
and  unacclimated  stock.  Teams  and 
farm  machinery  will  be  loaned  to  the  set- 
tlers on  the  start.  In  short,  the  scheme 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  our 
pioneering  ways  as  the  Pullman  car 
bears  to  the  prairie  schooner.  Doubt- 
less we  nuist  make  some  allowance  for 
the  excessive  optimism  characteristic  of 
a  land  prospectus,  even  when  issued  by  a 
State,  but  at  any  rate  the  projjositioii  is 
attractive  and  the  invitation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  South  Wales  to  Amer- 
ican settlers  is  likely  to  meet  with  some 
response  from  those  who  feel  themselves 
impelled  by  the  spirit  of  their  race  to 
move  on.  But  perhai)s  the  American  of 
pioneering  instinct  would  not  be  happy 
where  there  is  no  chance  for  real  estate 
speculation  or  a  fight  over  the  location 
of  the  court  house. 

The  Recall  of  Judges 

The  speech  of  Senator  Owen  on  the 
right  of  election  and  recall  of  Federal 
judges  is  the  ablest  explanation  and  de- 
fense of  this  questionable  suggestion  that 
has  been  offered,  and  nothing  better  is 
likely  to  appear.  Senator  Owen  has  un- 
dertaken to  justify  his  measure  from  his- 
tory and  precedent,  and  on  grounds  of 
sound  reason  and  common  sense.  He 
has  also  argued  that  our  republican  in- 
stitutions, more  than  endangered,  have 
been  extensively  undermined  by  judicial 
usurpation,  and  that  the  American  peo- 
ple can  maintain  their  rights  only  by  get- 
ting and  retaining  the  constitutional 
power  to  hold  the  judiciary  directly  ac- 
countable to  popular  opinion. 

Whether  Senator  Owen's  contention 
that  the  courts  have  usurped  power  be 
conceded  or  not,  discussion  of  the  wis- 
dom of  bringing  them  to  account  by  the 
recall  is  worth  while.  Senator  Owen  re- 
minds the  public  that  already  thirty-five 
States  elect  their  judges  by  popular  vote, 
five  elect  by  the  General  Assembly,  five 
appoint.  All  have  practical  recall,  since 
tenure  is  for  a  fixed  term,  except  in  Mas- 


sachusetts and  ,\ew  Hampshire.  In  lM)th 
these  States  the  legislature  may  re- 
call. Therefore,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  .State  judiciary  s) stem  is  gener- 
ally a  failure,  we  have  no  warrant  for  the 
assumption  that  the  people  would  act 
rashly  if  they  had  direct  power  over  the 
judges  of  the  Inderal  courts. 

We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Senator 
(Jwen  that  jjcjpular  constituencies,  on  the 
whole  and  in  the  long  run,  are  conserva- 
tive. ICxcitable  elements  there  are  in 
every  population,  but  also  there  are  dull, 
plilegmatic  elements,  and  it  is  generally 
true  that  in  doubtful  cases  popular  de- 
cisions are  negative.  This  phase  of  so- 
cial psychology  and  its  political  c<.)nse- 
(fuences  were  thoroughly  examined  near- 
ly a  generation  ago  by  Sir  1  lenry  Sum- 
ner Maine,  and  subsequent  experience  in 
both  Europe  and  America  has  substan- 
tially verified  his  conclusions. 

We  are  surprised,  then,  that  Senator 
Owen  does  not  see  that  his  argument 
proves  too  much.  Whether  we  look  at 
the  problem  by  the  light  of  precedent,  or 
by  the  principles  of  social  psychology,  it 
appears  that  the  recall  of  judges  could 
hardly  operate  in  any  other  way  than  to 
prevent  the  progressive  evolution  of  con- 
stitutional law.  Senator  Owen  will  hard- 
ly contend  that  State  courts  have  l3een 
more  regardful  of  personal  liberty  and 
popular  rights  than  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  been.  In  so  far 
as  special  privileges  have  been  intrenched 
behind  moss-grown  decisions,  they  have 
enjoyed  such  protection  at  the  hands  of 
State  judges  rather  than  of  the  Federal 
courts ;  and  Mr.  Owen  himself  calls  at- 
tention to  the  interesting  circumstance 
that  the  right  of  recall  of  judges  theor- 
etically enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Oregon 
for  ten  years  has  not  yet  been  exercised. 
He  says,  to  be  sure,  that  the  excellence 
of  the  proposed  plan  lies  in  the  fact  that 
if  the  recall  can  be  exercised,  its  use  will, 
in  general,  be  unnecessary.  Here,  we 
think,  he  makes  a  serious  error  of  ob- 
servation and  argument. 

For  the  probable  effect  of  this  radical 
innovation  is  not  likelv  to  turn  upon  the 
mere  aptitude  of  the  people  for  self-gov- 
ernment, as  Mr.  Owen  assumes.  It  will 
turn  rather  upon  the  abundantly  estab- 
lished fact  that,  however  competent  a 
political  population  may  be,  when  it  is 
confronted  with  the  task  of  choosing  an 
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enormous  number  of  candidates  for  elec- 
tive offices,  it  shirks  the  duty  and  leaves 
the  choice  to  professional  politicians.  We 
do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  if  the 
American  people  had  no  other  political 
duties  than  the  nomination  and  election 
of  judges,  they  would  have  an  upright 
and  distinguished  judiciary.  Unhappily, 
they  have  untlertaken  to  nominate  and 
elect  so  many  officials  of  one  kind  and 
another  that  not  one  voter  in  a  thousand 
knows  anything  whatever  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  names  on  his  ballot.  Prac- 
tically, therefore,  the  proposition  to  ex- 
tend the  elective  function  and  to  supple- 
ment it  by  recall  is  not  a  proposition  to 
elect,  after  all.  It  is  merely  a  proposition 
to  appoint  judges  by  political  bosses  in- 
stead of  by  a  responsible  executive. 

And  of  appointment  by  bosses  we 
have,  and  are  likely  to  have,  quite 
enough.  To  throw  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  which,  with  all  its  faults. 
is  a  dignified,  learned,  conscientious  and 
high-minded  tribunal,  into  the  arena  of 
practical  politics,  would  be  a  calamity  of 
incalculable  magnitude. 

..* 

The  South  and  Immigration 

TnK  Independent  has  received  a  very 
long  protest  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Patten,  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Farmers'  Educational 
and  Co-operative  Union  <>{  America. 
The  purport  of  this  communication 
seems  to  be  to  establish  as  a  fact  that 
the  whole  South  is  a  unit  in  flesiring  but 
httle  immigration  from  Europe.  W'c  art- 
not  particularly  interested  in  the  (jues- 
tion.  If  the  farmers  of  the  Southern 
States  do  not  care  for  CJermans  and 
Hungarians  anfj  Itahans,  or  if  they  i)re- 
fer  the  negro  help  which  they  have,  it 
df>es  not  greatly  concern  us.  W'c  are 
quite  willing  to  believe  that  the  .South  is 
something  of  a  unit  on  this  f|uestion.  If 
it  is  a  unit,  then  we  consider  if  a  fair 
deduction  that  the  negro  is  a  much  bet- 
ter fellow  than  he  has  been  taken  for ; 
especially  that  he  is  a  good  deal  better 
farmer,  both  on  his  own  account  and  hi'- 
holp  for  white  people.  Of  course  we  arc 
glad  to  find  this  out,  and  we  are  very 
sorry  that  our  Southern  friends  should 
have  any  trouble  with  what  few  white 
immigr;mt<:  fmd  flifir  wav  into  thrme 
States 

Our  correspondent  ex(»Iains  that  South 


Carolina,  at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000, 
brought  in  "two  ship  loads  of  carefully 
selected  Northwest  Europeans"  ;  but  that 
they  were  badly  fooled,  and  that  most  of 
their  cargoes  "turned  out  to  be  Southern 
Europeans."  We  should  certainly  im- 
agine that  any  ordinary  white  man  would 
be  able  to  tell  the  difference  between  an 
Italian  and  a  Belgian  or  Norwegian. 
However,  it  seems  that  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  South  Carolina  repealed  the 
law  establishing  a  State  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration, and  forbade  State  officials 
from  bringing  such  folk  into  the  State. 
We  are  told  that  Georgia  has  had  just 
as  sad  experience,  and  that  Virginia  has 
gone  back  on  its  earlier  desire  for  immi- 
grants. Other  States  are  quoted,  enough 
perhaps  to  establish  the  general  fact  that 
the  South  is  pretty  well  content  with  ne- 
gro help. 

Then  comes  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tion, that  "ninety-five  per  cent,"  of  the 
people  of  the  South  and  West  "do  not 
appreciate  the  need  of  all  this  hot  haste 
to  settle  every  possible  cultivable  acre 
of  land,  or  to  develop  every  possible  re- 
source," This  .sort  of  nonsense  ought 
hardly  to  find  its  way  into  print  from 
any  quarter.  Any  man  who  stands  for 
the  farming  element  of  this  country 
should  know  that  we  cannot,  under  a 
system  of  strenuous  development,  do 
anything  more  than  make  ends  meet. 
With  the  present  increase  of  population 
we  have  got  to  develop  our  resources  in 
orfler  to  feed  the  people.  If  any  State 
prefers  a  thin  population,  with  scanty 
crops  it  should  be  modest  about  telling 
of  it.  We  do  not  believe  any  such  State 
exists. 

So  far  as  we  know  the  .South,  most 
of  the  people  arc  waking  up  to  a  very 
progressive  agriculture.  When  we  are 
tolfl  that  "what  few  places  there  arc  that 
will  do  for  cultivation  might  well  be  kept 
for  our  children,  etc,"  we  doubt  it'  the 
writer  is  warranted  by  any  org;niization 
whatever  in  so  expressing  himself.  Even 
New  York  State  anrl  Ohio  have  hardly 
begun  in  bring  their  natural  resources 
under  cr>ntro|.  To  talk  about  the  "few 
waste  places"  in  Ccorgia  and  L(iui^iana 
is  to  talk  nonsense.  Mot  one-tiiitli  of 
the  acres  of  the  Sonthern  Stales  is  \cl 
scratcherl  with  brain  work.  They  will 
stand  a  thousand  shiploads  of  Europeans 
before    they   arc    thoroly   waked    up   to 
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|»io«lii(.e  hucli  crops  as  we  hope  eviry 
acre  in  tlie  United  State-,  will  prixluce. 
Do  the  very  best  we  can,  aimtlier  hun- 
dred years  will  be  used  up  in  gettinj^' 
aj^ricnlture  readjusted  to  science.  We 
are  losing  by  ignorance  more  than  we 
are  getting  out  of  the  soil— by  far.  We 
are  just  learning  that  soil  need  never  be 
v\i>rn  out,  and  \et  a  large  amount  of 
American  soil  is,  especially  in  the  South- 
ern States,  batlly  used  up.  Wc  have 
also  just  got  ac(|nainted  with  leginnes 
and  Nature's  way  of  making  soil.  So 
far  as  we  can  foresee,  our  grandchildren 
and  great  grandchildren  will  have 
enough  to  do  without  our  S((uatting  in 
the  marshes,  and  refusing  to  pull  stumps 
out  of  our  corn  lots.  We  are  not  going 
to  try  to  settle  the  question  whether  the 
farmers  of  Georgia  agree  with  those  of 
other  Southern  States  or  not;  if  we  said 
anything  to  that  effect  we  are  willing  to 
take  it  back,  and  if  they  are  unanimously 
opposed  to  foreign  laborers  it  is  their 
own  business.  We  do  not,  liowever, 
quite  imderstand  why  the  white  people, 
who  so  recently  enslaved  the  blacks, 
should  now  enslave  themselves  to  the  de- 
mands of  their  former  laborers. 

A  mob  of  citizens 
A  Community  Crime  of  the  great,  pros- 
perous and  "civil- 
ized" State  of  Pennsylvania  celebrated 
last  Sunday  b\  dragging  a  negro  from 
the  hospital,  where  he  lay  under  arrest, 
carrying  him,  cot  and  all,  to  a  lumber  pile 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  burning 
bint  there,  chained  to  his  cot.  This  oc- 
curred at  C'oatesville — within  40  miles  of 
riiiladelphia.  1'here  were  in  the  case 
absolutely  no  extenuating  circumstances 
for  the  lynchers  to  plead  in  self  defense. 
The  negro  they  burned  bad  attempted 
robbery  ;  he  had  shot  and  killed  a  special 
officer ;  he  deserved  to  be  hanged,  and 
would  have  been  hanged  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice.  And  having,  without 
provocation,  cheated  justice,  this  Penn- 
sylvania mob  must  not  go  unpunished. 
The  people  of  Pennsylvania,  above  all  the 
people  of  the  fine  old  county  which  this 
barbarous  lynching  has  dishonored,  will 
almost  inevitably  (even  if  selfishly,  from 
calculated  motives)  express  by  voice  and 
action  their  loathing  for  the  deed  of  the 
mob.  and  their  condemnation  of  its  mem- 
bers individually.      Now,  also,  is  an  op- 


porlunUy  given  to  the  somewhat  dabby 
olticers  oi  justice  of  C  hester  County  to 
repair  their  reputations.  I'.ut  it  is  to 
the  communit\  that  ue  chiefly  look. 
Such  lawlessness  as  .Sunda\'s  is  costly  in 
the  end,  as  has  been  found  in  other 
States,  on  other  occasions.  Chester 
("ounty  has  its  share  of  dist)rderly  black 
men;  but  it  will  never  better  the  situa- 
tion by  teaching  them  the  ugly  lessons  of 
race  hatred  and  organized  lawbreaking. 
The  spirit  of  one  part  of  the  connnunitv 
has  exprcst  itself  in  nuu'der  by  mob.  It  is 
now  for  the  rest  of  the  comnumity  to  ex- 
press its  spirit :  giving  up  to  justice  male- 
factors who  lowered  themselves  below 
the  level  of  the  man  they  tortured,  and 
mercilessly  ostracising  any  of  the  lynch- 
ers who  escape  legal  punishment. 

.•« 

The  underlying  princi- 
Bottling  Sunshine    pie  of  the  Sun  Electric 

Cenerator  Company 
was.  says  a  New  York  newspaper,  "bot- 
tling sunshine."  The  man  who  claimed 
credit  for  the  idea,  one  Cove,  and  the 
];romoter  who  directed  a  corps  of  700' 
selling  agents,  Elmer  E.  Burlingame, 
went  to  the  Tombs  when  Post  Office  In- 
spectors had  made  an  investigation. 
When  Jonathan  Swift  wrote  "Gulliver's 
Travels''  his  account  of  the  scientist  who 
bottled  sunshine  extracted  from  cucum- 
bers was  regarded  as  satirical.  W^ith  the 
scheme  of  Burlingame  and  Cove  before 
us.  it  looks  to  us  as  if  Jonathan's  propo- 
sition might  be  marketable.  Had  the 
man  of  letters  onlv  hired  an  office  and 
sent  out  solicitors,  instead  of  smiling-  to 
himself  and  writing  a  book,  he  might 
have  made  a  fortune  and  settled  an  an- 
nuitv  on  Stella. 

■J* 

„  ,  .         ,   The    American    Eedera- 

Censorsnip  and    ,.  r    /^  i.t    i-       o     • 

-.  ' .  tion    of    Catholic    Socie- 

Insurrection        ..       ,         •      ^  1    1  1   •. 

ties  has  just  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  Denver.  While  it  is  not 
a  bodv  that  has  anv  right  to  represent 
Catholicism — for  only  the  clergy  can  do 
that — it  has  the  support  of  a  number  of 
bishops,  while  others  of  the  hierarchy  re- 
gard it  as  rather  an  annoyance  than  a 
help.  It  has  uttered  a  \ery  proper  pro- 
test against  imm(^ral  and  licentious  jilays. 
for  even  laymen  have  the  right  to  do  that. 
We  recall  that  it  was  another  complaint 
that    the    Archbishop    of    Paris    made 
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against  D'Annunzio's  "The  Martyrdoni 
of  St.  Sebastian,"  wliich  he  condemned 
before  it  was  played  and  without  having 
read  it,  but  he  was  told  it  was  ecclesias- 
tically unsound.  His  denunciation  did 
not  in  the  least  affect  its  success.  In  the 
daily  papers  which  give  the  text  of  the 
denunciation  by  the  Federation  of  Catho- 
lic Societies  of  plays  classed  as  immoral 
is  a  cablegram  dated  "Lisbon,"  in  which 
is  announced  the  endorsement  by  Car- 
dinal Del  \'al  in  the  name  of  Pius  X  of 
the  Royalist  movement  against  the  Re- 
public of  Portugal.  The  statement  we 
are  unwilling  to  believe,  for  the  act 
would  be  immoral  even  in  Catholic  the- 
ology. Portugal  is  not  only  a  de  facto 
republic,  but  since  the  elections  also  a 
dc  jure  government,  duly  recognized  as 
such  by  our  own  Government.  Here, 
then,  we  are  told,  is  the  Pope  plotting 
against  a  lawfully  recognized  republic. 
which  even  the  Portuguese  hierarchy  ac- 
cepts. We  suggest  tliat  the  A.  F.  C.  S. 
protest  against  the  slander  that  such  aid 
to  an  insurrection  can  emanate  from  the 
X'atican.  At  least  let  the  official  journal> 
denounce  it.  But  they  will  not,  for  they 
are  with  the  Royalists  against  the  Re- 
public. 

-.« 

'ihe  Wisconsin  State 
The  Common  Cup     Board  of   Health  has 

exempt  e  d  chu relies 
from  the  operation  of  the  rule  against 
the  use  of  a  common  drinking  cup.  ."-Sim- 
ilar exceptions  have  been  made  in  .State 
prohibition  laws,  because  some  churches 
insisted  ujKjn  a  certain  percentage  of 
alcohol  in  their  communion  wine,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  chemical 
analysis  of  contents  of  the  cup  used  at 
the  I-ast  Supper.  Doubtle>^  these  ex- 
emptions flo  not  seriously  impair  the 
health  or  sobriety  of  the  i>ublic  in  these 
States,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  Chris- 
tian Churches,  thru  their  attachment  to 
ancient  usages,  shouhl  be  put  in  appar- 
ent opposition  to  hygienic  and  moral  re- 
forms. The  r)lfl  Testament  is  largely 
taken  ui>  with  the  enforcenuiit  of  a  saiii 
tary  co<l<-  far  in  advance  of  the  age,  and 
the  Christian  (^hurcli  sIkjuUI  likewise 
lead,  not  lag  behind.  I'.iit  I'.ishop  r'.raf 
ton,  of  I'ond  du  Lar,  says  : 

"Thr  KoofI  \.utA  woiiKI  not  i»frrnit  the  Irans- 
mJH^ion   of  of    [fis    worshipfrs 

thru    the    n  i      i     worship    of    Him. 


There  has  never  been  an  authentic  case  of  tlie 
contraction  of  disease  thru  the  coinnuinion 
cu]),  tlio  the  connnon  drinking  cup  elsewhere 
shouhl  be  strictly  forbidden." 

This  is  not  in  accordance  with  what  we 
know  in  general  of  the  Lord's  ways  of 
workings.  Epidemics  are  often  spread 
thru  the  assembling  of  people  for  wor- 
ship. Dr.  Saroglau,  of  the  University  of 
(ieneva,  in  his  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject, found  that  the  coiumunion  cup  car- 
ried living  bacteria,  the  wine  used  hav- 
ing no  effect  on  the  organisms.  The 
danger,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  in 
the  use  of  the  loving  cup  in  student  fra- 
ternities, for  church  members  are  pre- 
sumably free  froiu  the  worst  of  the  dis- 
eases that  may  be  conveyed  in  this  way. 
The  use  of  individual  cups  at  commun- 
ion is  no  new  thing.  W.  A.  Matheny, 
who  contributes  to  the  June  issue  of 
The  Pedagogical  Seminary,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  a  summary  of  the  literature  on 
the  comiuon  cup,  refers  to  its  use  during 
the  plague  of  1564  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Zanchiny,  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Strasbourg  and  a  former  stu- 
dent of  Calvin. 

An  Ohio  farmer  is 
The  English  Sparrow  sending  out  a  circu- 
lar letter,  undertak- 
ing to  start  a  general  crusade  against  the 
English  sparrow.  The  Agricultural  De- 
partment at  Washington  has  been  at  this 
job  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  it 
iias  accomplished  very  little  in  the  way 
of  exterminating  the  pest.  This  Ohio 
Uner  of  birds,  hut  hater  of  the  sparrow, 
tells  us  that  it  has  above  everything  else 
to  meet  the  charge  of  filth.  I  Ic  lives  as 
a  scavenger,  and  has  no  distaste  for  ma- 
nure and  rotten  waste.  This  kind  of 
stuff  he  will  collect  and  fill  a  hollow  tree 
trunk  with  a  half  bushel  of  it.  In  this 
fermenting  mass  the  female  crawls  to  lay 
her  eggs  and  rear  her  young.  They  are 
made  familiar  with  filth  fmm  the  outset. 
On  the  other  hand  he  is  not  an  insect 
hunter  or  worm  eater,  tiiiless  driven  to  it 
by  threatened  starvatinn.  lie  never  hunts 
Milt  caterpillar  eggs  or  devours  sings,  but 
livrs  mainly  in  our  grain  fiflds  on  the 
ripi-ning  grain.  lie  has  no  riKiliation  for 
1.1  her  birds,  not  even  for  other  sparrows, 
lie  has  a  taste,  however,  for  lettuce  and 
peas,  and  he  will  make  as  bad  work  in 
the  garden  as  an  oriole,  while  otherwise 
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an  oiMile  j^ivts  us  sonn.-  (.•oiiipciisatioii  in 
the  way  <»t  l)faiity  and  soM}^.  The  fanner 
says  that  this  hird  is  a  very  early  riser 
and  mts  in  his  mischief  while  the  gar- 
dener is  asleej).  If  the  nests  are  persist- 
ently destroyed,  and  tlu'  s|)arn)vv  t;iven 
ti)  understand,  without  mistake,  that  his 
presence  is  imt  wanted,  he  has  sense 
enough  to  take  the  hint.  In  our  towns 
he  is  making  shocking  work  of  all  styles 
of  architecture,  in  order  to  find  ntosting 
and  nesting  places.  Legislation  so  far 
has  not  been  able  to  handle  the  case,  and 
it  is  possible  that  our  Ohio  farmer,  Mr. 
Havey,  for  that  is  his  name,  may  be  able 
to  organize  the  people  effectively;  \vc 
L'ertainly  hope  that  he  may. 

The  Covernment  is  en- 
Rcforestation    gaged   in   replanting   some 

of  the  old  burned  over 
districts  of  the  Northwest.  Instead  of 
replanting,  however,  with  firs  and  pines 
it  has  introduced  hickory,  oak,  walnut 
and  other  fast-growing  hardwood  trees. 
Tt  has  planted  forty  acres  on  Placer 
Creek,  in  Idaho,  and  will  follow  with 
other  larger  tracts,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment. It  requires  from  7,000  pounds  of 
nuts  to  12,000  pounds  for  one  of  these 
plantings.  If  these  undertakings  are  suc- 
cessful other  burned  over  districts  will 
be  taken  charge  of,  with  the  purpose  of 
introducing  hard  wood.  Tt  takes  about 
fifteen  years  for  walnuts  to  come  into 
bearing,  and  nearly  twice  as  long  for 
hickories  and  oaks  to  become  valuable. 
The  length  of  this  period  is  shortened  by 
judicious  pruning  and  cultivation.  The 
task  is  enormous,  however,  looked  at 
from  any  standpoint.  Ten  thousand 
square  miles  are  swept  by  a  single  forest 
fire,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  destiny  of 
our  forests  in  spite  of  all  that  has  so  far 
been  done  to  protect  them.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  Government  should  apply 
its  resources  to  guarantee  the  safety  of 
the  nation's  wealth.  It  is  child's  play  to 
follow  in  the  path  of  these  fires  with  ap- 
propriations adequate  only  to  restore 
one-fiftieth  of  that  which  has  been  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Iiitcniatioiial  Confectioner 
Sugar      tells  us  that  canc  sugar,   so  far 

from  being  our  only  source  of 
supply,  can  pass  into  the  rear  whenever 


necessary.  Tiie  writer  names  rice  sugar, 
or,  as  the  I  hinese  call  it,  licpiid  sugar,  as 
one  of  the  nwst  important.  It  is  of  <ii' 
licious  flavor,  and  sweeter  than  corn  su- 
gar, with  which  we  are  already  quite  fa- 
miliar. It  is  imported  in  cans,  and  is 
used  largely  by  confectioners.  It  makes 
a  splendid  candy.  .Sorghum  or  corn  su- 
gar at  one  time  seemed  to  be  likely  to 
become  an  extremely  iinpcjitant  [iroduct 
of  our  .\^)rthern  farms.  .Sttrghum  grow- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  making  syrups  is 
still  common  all  thru  the  Wi'stern  States, 
and  is  growing  in  popularity  in  the 
.South.  It  seems  that  there  is  a  sugar 
imported  in  500-p()und  barrels,  by  way 
of  Hamburg,  which  is  a  by-product  in 
the  manufacture  of  potato  starch.  It  is 
(|uite  as  sweet  as  corn  sugar,  and  coin- 
petes  with  it  in  the  trade.  Raisin  sugar 
is  made  in  large  (|uantitics  in  the  Asiatic 
tropics,  and  reaches  the  American  mar- 
ket in  50-pound  tins.  It  seems  likely 
that  rice  sugar  will  be  made  in  our 
.Southern  States  more  freely,  while  the 
manufacture  of  maple  sugar  in  our 
.Morlhcrn  .States  is  passing  into  a  period 
of  more  scientific  manufacture.  Maple 
groves  seem  destined  to  become  maple 
orchards  in  some  sections  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Northwest.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  maple  tree  should  not  be 
studied  and  cultivated,  and  brought  to  its 
best  yield  quite  as  much  as  sugar  cane. 
Standing  well  in  the  sunshine  and  kept 
from  injurious  insects,  while  the  tapping 
is  done  judiciously,  the  maple  tree  will 
yield  5  pounds  of  sugar  annually,  while 
a  neglected  tree  cannot  yield  over  one- 
fifth  of  that  amoiuit.  This  sugar  prob- 
lem is  still  in  its  infancy. 

^,     c  xr        .       When   woman   suffrage 
The  Suffragets  ,        r     i.i     1  1   •      t^  1 

J  ^v.    \7  .■  ROt  a  foothold  ni  Italy, 

and  the  Vatican      ri  ^  1 

the  moment  came  when 

it  reached  the  ears  of  the  Vatican.  The 
uproars  of  the  London  sufi^ragets  had  but 
a  faint  echo  on  the  Tiber.  But  when  the 
banners  of  the  new  movement  flew  along 
the  Flaminian  wav  and  entered  the 
Eternal  City,  His  Holiness  sat  up  and 
took  notice.  It  has  leaked  out  that  a 
secret  pontifical  brief  has  been  sent  or 
will  soon  be  on  its  way  to  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  the  entire  world,  con- 
demning woman's  suffrage,  root  and 
branch.     The  suflfragets  are  put   in  the 
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same  scale  with  the  Modernists.  Femi- 
nism and  Modernism  are  the  two  flails  of 
Satan,  which  His  HoHness  will  strive  to 
purge  the  world  of.  While  no  doubt 
most  anxious  about  Italy  and  other  Latin 
lands,  yet  the  Pope  directs  that  the  cru- 
sade begin  in  England  and  the  United 
States :  the  two  sources  of  novel,  ad- 
vanced ideas.  Modernism  not  only  lives 
but  is  spreading ;  so  too  in  all  likelihood 
will  Feminism. 


Four  Centuries  of  the 
British   Post   Office 


It  has  long  been 
the  policy  of  the 
British  Post  Of- 
fice to  make  the  work  it  is  doing  for  its 
patrons  popularly  understood.  If  new 
organization  or  new  machinery  is  added, 
the  Post  (Jffice  is  desirous  that  people 
should  know  that  new  services  are  avail- 
able. F2very  extension  of  the  services — 
postal,  telegraph,  telephone — and  every 
cheapening  of  post  office  charges,  is  ex- 
tensively advertised  by  placards  dis- 
played inside  the  post  offices,  and  on  the 
counters  for  sale  at  each  post  office  there 
is  a  two-cent  handbook,  frequently  re- 
vised and  always  up  to  date.  By  direc- 
tion of  the  Postmaster-General  a  popular 
history  of  the  Post  Office  has  been 
written  from  its  records  which  is  now 
being  sold  by  the  Government  publishers 
— Wyman  and  Son,  Fetter  Lane,  Lon- 
don E.  C. — at  ninepence  a  copy.  Like 
most  other  British  institutions  the  Post 
Office  has  a  history  that  goes  a  long  wav 
back.  The  story  as  told  in  this  survey 
begins  in  1482,  when  a  postal  service  was 
fjrganized  to  carry  the  King's  despatches, 
and  comes  down  to  191 1,  when,  to  mark 
the  Coronation  year,  the  charges  in  the 
oversea  parcels  post  department  were  re- 
duced by  one-fifth,  and  several  exten- 
sions were  made  in  the  work  of  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank.  Until  the  year 
1839  is  reached  the  story  has  little  more 
than  an  antiquarian  interest.  Then  the 
two-cent  letter  rate  was  established,  and 
there  began  the  developments  which  have 
now  brought  the  Post  Office  into  such 
close  touch  with  the  pfople  and  addfd  so 
enormously  to  its  revenue  earning  pf>wer 
— most  of  them  belonging  to  the  perior! 
between  1870  and  1911.  At  the  ew]  of 
the  eighteenfb  century  the  not  revenue  of 
the  Post  Office  the  amount  it  contrib- 
uted to  the  relief  of  national  taxation — 


was  £720,000.  At  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  was  £3,710,000;  while 
for  1909-10 — the  last  year  for  which 
statistics  are  given — the  net  revenue  was 
£4,910,000.  Gladstone,  as  far  back  as 
1866,  made  a  remarkable  claim  for  the 
British  Post  Office.  "I  am  far  from 
thinking  very  highly  of  our  rank  as  a  na  ■ 
lion  of  administrators,"  he  then  wrote, 
"but  perhaps  if  we  could  be  judged  by 
the  Post  Office  alone,  we  might  claim  the 
very  first  place  in  this  respect."  The 
authors  of  this  history  of  the  British  Post 
Office  do  not  recall  Gladstone's  claim  of 
nearly  half  a  century  ago  ;  but  it  could  be 
made  today  with  much  better  ground 
than  when  it  was  made ;  and  today  there 
is  no  State  Department  in  which  the  Brit- 
ish have  more  confidence  than  in  their 
Post  Office.  A  question  that  comes  to 
mind  in  reading  this  popular  story  of  the 
British  Post  Office  is  when  will  it  be 
possible  to  make  a  similar  claim  for  the 
Ignited  States  Post  Office,  and  when  will 
our  Post  Office  be  doing  as  much  service 
for  us.  The  answer  to  such  a  query  is 
— just  as  soon  as  the  business-like  meth- 
ods and  the  eagerness  to  serve  that  char- 
acterize the  British  Post  Office  are 
adopted  in  the  United  States  Post  Office, 
and  the  interests  of  express  and  telegraph 
companies  cease  to  be  put  before  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  at  large. 

The  navies  belonging  to  the  British 
Colonies  are  to  be  wholly  under  the 
authority  of  the  several  dominions,  in 
time  of  peace,  and  even  in  time  of  war, 
unless  the  dominions  consent  to  put 
them  under  the  British  Admiralty.  The 
agreement  with  the  mother  country  is 
thus  worded  : 

"In  time  of  war,  when  the  naval  service  of 
a  dominion  or  any  part  thereof  has  been  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  imperial  Government  by 
the  dominion  authorities  the  ships  will  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  British  fleet  and  will 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  British  ad- 
miralty  during  the  continuation  of  the   war." 

That  is.  Great  Britain  might  be  at  war 
with  Germany,  and  under  obligation  to 
defcnfl  its  colonics,  and  yet  Canada 
might  refuse  to  give  the  aid  of  her  navy, 
and  keep  it  for  her  own  protection.  In 
time  of  [)cacc  Australia,  for  example, 
might  do  what  she  pleases  with  her  ves- 
sels of  war.     Possibly  she  might  make  a 
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raid  nil   Nfw  Liuiuca,  a^  ^ll^    lias  uaiiti-il 
to  lit  I  111  the  past. 

Jk 

Our  late  correspoiuleut,  Dr.  Del-Forest, 
frifiul  and  defender  of  Japan,  is  to  have 
a  memorial  in  the  form  of  a  suhstantial 
hrick  chureh  in  Sendai,  vvhioh  will  cost 
something  more  than  $io,(X)().  Most  of 
the  gifts  for  it  will  he  made  in  Japan,  but 
it  would  be  well  ft)r  American  friends 
here  of  this  devoted  missionary  to  give 
their  aid.  lie  was  honored  by  the  high- 
est classes  in  Japan,  and  men  of  distinc- 
tion there  have  given  their  aid.  The 
well-to-do  Japanese  are  just  now  rather 
hard  prest  because  of  the  large  sub- 
scriptions made  to  the  fund  for  the  sick 
poor,  which  the  Kmperor  starteil  with  a 
gift  of  $750,000.  Alnjut  $io,(X)0,0()()  has 
been  subscribed,  and  they  hope  to  raise 
it  to  $15,000,000.  This  makes  other 
schemes  go  rather  liard  just  now.  Sub- 
scriptions can  be  made  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  American  Board,  Mr.  Wiggin,  or 
to  Dr.  D.  Crosby  Greene,  Azaba,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Mere  is  an  illustration  of  what  a  labor 
union  should  not  do.  Senator  Dillingham 
having  favored  the  admission  of  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Vermont  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
man  Federation  of  Labor,  at  its  meeting 
last  week,  denounced  his  action.  Not 
content  with  shutting  out  all  Chinese  la- 
l)orers,  it  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for 
an  increase  of  the  head  tax  on  all  immi- 
grants from  $4  to  $10,  also  requiring 
that  they  be  able  to  read  and  write  in 
their  own  language.  We  are  reminded 
of  a  prayer  by  Theodore  Parker,  who,  if 
not  a  very  orthodox  Christian,  yet  had 
an  ethical  instinct : 

"May  our  continuous  industry  be  so  squared 
by  the  Golden  Rule  that  it  shall  nicely  fit  with 
the  interests  of  all  with  whom  we  have  to 
do,  and  so  by  our  handicraft  all  mankind 
shall  be  blest." 

While  we  are  giving  the  heartiest  wel- 
come to  Admiral  Togo,  the  greatest  of 
living  naval  heroes,  we  will  recall  that  he 
is  of  a  race  which  a  brutal  element 
among  us  would  exclude  from  our 
shores.  But  he  will  not  meet  any  such 
insults  as  are  recounted  in  The  Hindu- 
stani Review  by  Mr.  Saint  Nihal  Singh, 
who  is  writing  for  that  journal  in  Cal- 


cutta a  series  of  articles  in  which  he  does 
his  best  to  tell  his  countrymen  in  India 
how  rude,  indecent  and  immoral  are  the 
.social  conditions  of  the  United  States.- 
The  eleventh  of  the  series  treats  of  the 
ins'ults  he  and  his  friends  have  received 
for  their  dark  coKjr,  and  the  picture  is  all 
dark.  We  wonder  he  can  make  his  long 
stay  in  a  country  where  everything  is  so 
degraded. 

Hereafter  a  member  of  I'arliament  will 
be  able  to  live  modestly  on  his  salary  of 
$2,000  a  year.  The  law  which  allows 
the  salary  was  assured  when  the  courts 
decided  that  the  labor  imions  coiUd  not 
use  their  funds  to  pay  their  members  who 
were  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  salary  is  very  moderate,  from  our 
standard,  but  it  makes  it  possible  for  a 
poor  man  to  serve,  whether  he  be  a  La- 
borite  or  a  Nationalist.  Hitherto  the 
Irish  members  have  had  to  beg  their  sup- 
port in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
which  was  no  dignified  position. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Granger's  ar- 
ticle, "The  Stain  on  Our  Flag,"  pub- 
lished in  this  issue,  it  will  interest  our 
readers  to  know  that  the  present  Colom- 
bian Minister  to  the  United  States,  Gen. 
Pedro  Del  Ospina,  was  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  such  constitutional  changes  as 
would  have  ensured  ratification  of  the 
Hay-Iierran  Treaty  by  the  Colombian 
Senate  of  which  he  was  then  a  member. 
General  Ospina  was  the  associate  and  in- 
spiring genius  of  General  Reyes  when, 
immediately  after  the  "secession,"  as 
special  emissaries  to  Washington,  they 
advanced  such  powerful  arguments 
against  our  action. 

How  many  home-coming  tourists  are 
like  the  Frenchman  in  Switzerland,  who, 
in  mountain  climbing,  found  himself  in  a 
pretty  little  wood  with  no  prospect  be- 
yond it,  and  exclaimed  :  "Look  !  this  is 
all  right !  You  might  think  you  were  in 
the  suburbs  of  Paris!" 

Senator  Bailey  has  resigned  again — 
this  time  as  member  of  the  National 
Monetary  Commission.  The  United 
States  was  resigned  to  Senator  Bailey's 
resignation  long,  long  ago. 


^^s 

Insurance 

^^M 

A  Friendly  Letter 

We  take  pleasure  in  publishing  the 
following  communication  from  the  pub- 
lication manager  of  the  jNIetropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 
which  is  in  answer  to  our  editorial  of 
last  week.  We  think  his  points  are  well 
taken.  We  should  have  taken  more 
space  to  draw  the  distinctions  he  does 
here : 

An  article  published  in  The  Independent 
of  August  10,  entitled  "The  Poor  and  Insur- 
ance," will  give  the  general  reader  a  wrong 
impression  because,  inadvertently  I  am  sure, 
:io  clear  distinction  is  made  between  the  dif- 
t'erenl  classes  of  insurance.  You  speak  of  the 
Massachusetts  Savings  Bank  act  which  "has 
caused  the  competing  regular  insurance  com- 
panies to  lower  their  rates."  In  the  next  par- 
agraph you  say: 

"Nevertheless,  there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  in 
surance  companies  so  to  take  advantage  of  the  help- 
lessness and  ignorance  of  their  poor  clients  as  to 
compel  them  to  compromise  or  adjust  claims  so  that 
thousands  of  dollars  are  withheld  from  victims  of 
accidents  or  from  their  widows,  children  or  de- 
pendents, and  diverted  to  increasing  dividends  or 
surplus." 

You  then  speak  of  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  insurance  commissioners  are  making  an  in- 
vestigation of  some  companies.  Because  the 
Massachusetts  Savings  Bank  act  deals  wholly 
with  life  insurance,  and  because  this  investi- 
gation made  by  the  commissioners  is  of  com- 
]<anies  which  do  other  than  life  insurance,  the 
life  insurance  companies  suffer  by  the  article. 
The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
which  has  the  largest  number  of  industrial 
l.olicyholders  in  the  country,  does  simply  a  life 
ULSurance  business,  having  more  than  six  mil- 
hon  industrial  policyholders,  and  it  is  not 
just  to  give,  inadvertently,  to  them  and  to  the 
l>ublic  the  impression  that  they  are  being 
li'-itcd.  Superintendent  Hotchkiss,  of  the 
.".'.■/  York  Department,  completed  last  year 
an  investigation  of  the  Metropolitan,  con- 
ducted by  a  number  of  his  expert  examiners, 
which  extended  over  a  period  of  fifteen 
months.  It  was,  he  says,  the  most  thoro 
investigation  ever  given  to  any  similar  com- 
pany in  the  country.  In  his  report  of  this 
investigation  he  points  out  that  the  ratio  of 
total  expense  to  total  premiums  has  in  six 
year*  decreased  7.13  per  cent.  This  is  the  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  the  poor  man's  insur 
anre,  and  during  the  same  period  in  the  com- 
panies which  do  not  do  an  industrial  insur- 
ance the  decrease  has  Ix:en  56  per  cent.  This 
is  the  rich  man's  insurance  Mr.  Hotchkiss 
also  says  that  this  company,  considering  the 
volume  of  its  busines<»,  furnished  industrial  in-^ 
surance  substantially  al  cost. 

With    '  f.   lo   the   payment   of  claims, 

•'••'"^n  V,;.  istively  invesfigatf  d.  ibr-  rr,rn- 


iiiissioner  says :  "The  claims  received  aver- 
aged from  600  to  800  each  working  day.  The 
percentage  for  rejections  is  small,  being  in 
1909  less  than  one- half  of  i  per  cent." 

When  you  say  "We  hope  that  some  prac- 
tical way  may  be  found  to  prevent  by  law  or 
otherwise  this  most  inhuman  way  of  cheating 
the  poor,"  and  you  do  not  make  exception  of 
life  insurance  companies  which  have  been 
given  a  clean  bill  of  health  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, you  are  likely  to  cause  unnecessary 
alarm  and  do  real  injury  to  those  of  the  great 
army  of  industrial  policyholders  who  would 
get  an  altogether  incorrect  impression  of  the 
facts  concerning  the  cost  of  their  own  policies 
and  the  treatment  which  they  may  receive 
when  those  policies  become  claims. 

I  aiB  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  with  passages  marked. 

\'ery  respectfully  yours, 

Luther  B.  Little. 
Jit 

Statistics  published  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  New  York  Insurance  De- 
partment, Part  Two,  show  that  the  assets 
of  American  insurance  companies  were, 
in  1910,  $3,693,248,328,  an  increase  of 
$225,000,000  over  the  previous  year. 
New  York  State  companies  were  respon- 
sible for  about  half  of  this  increase.  The 
liabilities  of  the  various  companies,  ex- 
cluding gross  surplus  and  special  funds, 
were  $3,500,000,000,  of  which  $2,062,- 
871,391  was  in  New  York  coiupanies. 
The  gross  surplus  and  special  funds 
amounted  to  almost  $200,000,000,  of 
which  $81,342,070  was  in  New  York 
companies.  In  tlie  year  1910  New  York 
insurance  companies  issued  382,041 
"ordinary"  policies,  insuring  $678,006,- 
384,  an  increase  over  190^  of  over  $100,- 
000,000.  An  improvement  has  been 
steadily  inaintained  in  the  life  insurance 
business  since  1907. 

J* 

IFknry  Evans,  president  of  tlu'  Conti- 
nental Insurance  Company  and  the 
I'idclity-PIunix  Insurance  Company,  has 
been  made  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  Manning,  Maxwell  & 
Moore.  The  contrfjlling  interest  in  the 
company  is  held  by  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Moore,  whom  Mr.  Evans  represents. 
Mr.  Mfjore  has  been  in  ill  health  and  un- 
able to  attend  to  the  detail  of  business 
uialfcrs. 


Financial 


Oop  Losses 

i  111  Lioveiiuiiciil  s  (.iiip  report  for 
August  1,  issued  on  the  (>tli,  compels  a 
revision  of  estimates.  (  )vviii}4  to  the  ex- 
cessive heat  and  dryness  of  July,  there 
have  been  heavy  losses,  the  reduction  for 
^pri^g  wheat  being'  35,000,000  bushels, 
while  the  indicated  yield  of  corn  is  less 
'>V  336,ooo,o(X)  bushels  than  it  was  a 
month  earlier.  We  shall  have  3o,o(«,ooo 
bushels  less  of  wheat  than  in  1910,  altho 
the  area  is  greater  by  nearly  3,ocx),ooo 
acres.  The  condition  of  spring  wheat  on 
August  I  was  only  59. X,  against  73.8  on 
July  I,  and  a  ten  years  average  of  82.3. 
The  yield  will  be  the  smallest  since  that 
of  Ttpo.  The  yield  of  corn  will  fall  be- 
low that  of  last  year  by  500,000,000 
bushels,  or  nearly  13  per  cent.,  and  it  will 
be  taken  from  an  area  exceeding  last 
year's  by  nearly  2,000,000  acres.  Corn's 
condition  on  August  i  was  only  69.6, 
against  80.1  on  July  1,  and  a  ten  years 
average  of  81.2.  The  indicated  yield  per 
acre  is  only  22.6  bushels,  against  27.4 
harvested  in  1910,  and  a  five  years  aver- 
age of  27.1.  All  the  condition  percent- 
ages are  low,  that  of  rice  excepted.  Only 
249,872,000  bushels  of  potatoes  (condi- 
tion 62.3)  are  promised.  The  ten  years 
condition  average  was  84.8.  and  the  five 
years  average  yield  per  acre  97  bushels, 
against  71.5  bushels  this  year.  The  to- 
bacco crop  falls  from  984.000,000  pounds 
to  600,000,000,  and  the  croj)  of  hay  is  the 
smallest  in  fifteen  years.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  are  shown  the  indicated  yields 
for  191 1  and  the  harvested  crops  of  1910: 

1911.  1910. 

Corn    2,620,221,000        3,125,713,000 

Winter   wheat    .  .  .    454,822,000  464,044,000 

Spring    wheat    . .  .    209,646,000  231,399,000 

Total    wheat    ....    664,468,000  695,443,000 

Oats    817,800,000        1,126,765,000 

Rye    31,262,000  33,039,000 

Barley    140,056,000  162,227,000 

Buckwheat    14,498,000  17,239,000 

Flaxseed    22,898,000  14,116,000 

Rice    23,076,000  24,510,000 

Potatoes    249,892,000  338,811,000 

Hay,    tons    49,039,000  60,039,000 

Tobacco,    lbs.    . . .    600.588,000  984,588,000 

Not  since  1906  has  the  hay  crop  been 
less  than  60,000,000  tons,  and  in  1908  it 


was  70,000,000.  Canada  has  plenty  of 
hay,  but  if  we  import  it  we  must  pay  a 
\M\fi  duty  oi  $4  a  ton.  (  )ur  (iovern- 
incnt  says: 

laking  into  account  liulh  acreage  and  con- 
dition, indications  are  tiiat  the  wheat  cro|) 
will  he  4.1  per  cent,  less  than  the  average 
annual  |)roductiun  of  the  past  live  years,  corn 
7  per  cent,  less,  oats  12.3  per  cent,  less,  bar- 
ley 16.2  per  cent,  less,  Inickwheat  8.8  per  cent, 
less,  potatoes  21.9  per  cent,  less,  tobacco  25.5 
l)er  cent,  less,  Hax  2.3  per  cent,  less,  rice  7.5 
per  cent,  more  and  hay  22.8  per  cent,  less." 

Cotton,  lemons,  api)lcs,  oranges  and 
rice  were  the  only  crops  which  on  Au- 
gust I  showed  conditions  above  the  aver- 
age for  recent  years.  The  cotton  crop 
promises  to  exceed  by  1,000,000  bales  the 
largest  that  has  preceded  it. 


....  It  is  estimated  that  Great  Britain's 
share  of  South  American  trade  is  35  per 
cent.,  and  that  Germany's  is  16  per  cent. 

...  .J.  Ogden  Armour  says  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  export  beef,  as  our  en- 
tire domestic  supply  is  needed  for  home 
consumption. 

....The  Transvaal's  gold  output  in 
July  again  broke  the  record,  being 
£3,012,738,  against  £2,907,414  in  June, 
and  £2,913,734  in  May. 

....Dividend  and  interest  payments 
by  railroads,  industrial  and  traction  com- 
panies in  August,  as  compiled  by  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  will  be  $95,781,- 
986,  against  $87,700,359  in  August  of 
last  year. 

....By  the  operation  of  the  sliding 
scale  established  by  the  Strike  Commis- 
sion in  1902,  the  anthracite  mine  work- 
ers have  received  about  $28,000,000  in 
addition  to  the  wage  increase  of  10  per 
cent,  which  the  commission  granted. 

. .  .The  output  of  pig  iron  continues 
to  decline.  It  was  1,893,456  tons  in  May. 
1,787,566  in  June,  and  1,793,068  in  July, 
a  longer  month  than  June.  In  July  the 
dailv  rate  was  the  smallest  since  the 
opening  of  the  year.  But  there  has  re- 
centlv  been  improvement  in  the  steel 
trade. 
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The  President's  veto  of 
Mr.  Tafts  ^j^^  -^^-^^^  resolution  for 
Vetoes  Upheld  ^^^  admission  of  xNew 
Mexico  and  Arizona  to  Statehood  was 
sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
August  15.  In  condemning  the  recall  of 
judges  under  the  Arizona  Constitution, 
he  called  this  a  provision  for  "legalized 
terrorism." 

This  provision,"  he  continued,  "in  its  ap- 
plication to  county  and  Slate  judges,  seems 
to  me  so  pernicious  in  its  effect,  so  destruc- 
tive of  independence  in  the  judiciary,  so  likely 
to  subject  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  the 
possible  tyranny  of  a  popular  majority  and, 
therefore,  to  be  so  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
free  government  that  I  must  disapprove  of  a 
constitution  containing  it." 

The  message  in  Congress  was  heard  in 
absolute  silence.  It  was  then  loudly  ap- 
plauded from  the  Republican  side.  In 
spite  of  Democratic  opposition,  the  veto 
was  accepted,  after  a  conference,  altho 
the  Statehood  resolution,  originally 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  4  to  i, 
and  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  3  to  1.  The 
agreement  of  the  conferees  is  based  on 
the  elimination  of  the  judiciary  recall  and 
provision   for  making  the  New  Mexico 

Constitution    more   easily   atnended. 

The  President's  second  veto  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  late 
on  the  afternoon  of  August  17.  ihen 
the  Democratic  leader  arf^sc  and  an- 
nounced that  he  desired  the  wool  bill 
with  the  message  of  veto  to  be  laid  on 
the  table  till  the  morrow,  when  he  would 
move  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto.  This 
time  the  Democrati<:  majority  furnished 
the  cheering.  In  his  message,  Mr.  Taft 
fjuotes  from  the  platform  on  which  he 
was  elected,  anrl  its  tariff  reduction 
plank.  "I  callcfl  an  extra  session  of  the 
Sixty-first  C.'ongress,"  he  continues,  "at 
which  a  general  revision  f»f  the  tariff  was 
made  and  adopted  in  the  I'ayne  bill." 


"The  great  difficulty,  however,  in  discussing 
the  new  rates  adopted  was  that  there  were 
no  means  available  by  which  impartial  per- 
sons could  determine  what  in  fact  was  the 
difference  in  cost  of  production  between  the 
products  of  this  country  and  the  same 
products  abroad.  The  American  pubHc  be- 
came deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that,  in  order  to  secure  a  proper  revision  of 
the  tariff  in  the  future,  exact  information  as 
to  effect  of  the  new  rates  must  be  had.  and 
that  the  evil  of  log-rolling  or  a  compromise 
between  advocates  of  different  protected  in- 
dustries in  fixing  duties  could  be  avoided  and 
the  interest. of  the  consuming  pulilic  could  be 
properly  guarded  only  by  revising  the  tariff 
one  schedule  at  a  time. 

"To  help  these  reforms  for  the  future  1 
took  advantage  of  a  clause  in  the  Payne  tariff 
bill  enabling  me  to  create  a  tariff  board  of 
three  members  and  directed  them  to  make  a 
glossary  and  encyclopedia  of  the  terms  used 
in  the  tariff  and  to  secure  information  as  to 
the  comparative  cost  of  prochiction  of  duti- 
a''Ie  articles  under  the  tariff  at  home  and 
abroad.  .  .  . 

"The .  business  of  the  country  rests  on  a 
protective  tariff  basis.  The  public  keenly 
realizerl  that  a  disturbance  of  business  ly  a 
change  in  the  tariff  and  a  threat  of  injury  to 
the  inrlustrics  of  the  country  ought  to  be 
avoided,  and  that  nothing  couUl  help  so  much 
to  minimize  the  fear  of  destructive  changes 
as  the  known  existence  of  a  reliable  source 
of  information  for  legislative  action.  The 
deep  interest  in  the  matter  was  evidenced  by 
an  effort  to  pass  a  tariff  commission  liill  in 
the  short   session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress. 

".Such  a  bill  passed  both  houses.  It  pro- 
vided a  commission  of  five  members,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  not  more  tlian 
three  of  whom  were  to  bcion'^  tf)  the  s;im;' 
(larty.  .  .  .  Because  oi  the  limited  duration  of 
the  session,  a  comparatively  small  minority 
was  able  to  prevent   its  becoming  a  law. 

"On  the  failure  of  this  I)ill  I  took  such 
steps  as  I  could  to  make  the  Tariff  Ro.'ird  I 
had  already  api)ointed  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute for  the  pniposc'l  tariff  commission.  The 
l)oard  differs  in  no  way  from  the  tariff  com- 
mission as  it  would  liave  been,  except  in  its 
power  to  summon  witnesses:  and  T  am  a<l- 
viscd  by  the  members  of  the  borird  that  with 
out  this  jiower  ihcv  have  Iiad  no  difficulty  in 
securing  the   inform;itif  n   thcv    desire.     .     . 
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"The  report  on  SelKilulc  M  (pulp  and  pa- 
per) has  already  been  sent  to  Conj^ress.  Full 
reports  on  wool  and  cotton  will  be  submitted 
to  Consress  in  December.  I  have  also  direct 
ed  an  investigation  into  the  metal  and  leather 
schedules,  the  results  of  which  it  is  hujied 
can  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  its  first  regu- 
lar session,  in  time  to  permit  their  considera- 
tion and  legislative  action,  if  necessary.  .  . 
If  delay  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  U)  amer.d 
Schedule  K  can  lie  had  until  Deceml.er,  Con- 
gress will  then  be  in  possession  of  a  full  and 
satisfactory  reiiort  upon  the  whole  schedule. 
.  .  .  Schedule  K  is  Iho  most  complicated  sched- 
ule in  the  tariff.  It  classifies  raw  wool  with 
dilTerent  rates  for  difTerent  classes;  it  af- 
fords the  manufacturer  what  is  called  com- 
pensatory duty  to  make  up  for  the  increased 
price  of  the  raw  material  he  has  to  use  due 
to  the  rate  on  raw  wool,  and  for  the  sbrir.k- 
age  that  takes  place  in  scouring  the  wool  for 
manufacture,  and  it  gives  him,  in  addition,  an 
ad  valorem  duty  to  protect  him  against  for- 
eign com|)etition  with  cheap  labor.  The 
usages  which  prevail  in  scouring  the  wool,  in 
making  the  yarn,  and  in  the  manufacture  (  f 
cloth  present  a  complication  of  technical  de- 
tail that  prevents  any  one,  not  especially  in- 
formed concerning  wool  growing  and  manu- 
facture, from  understanding  the  schedule  and 
the  efTect  of  changes  in  the  various  rates  and 
percentages. 

"If  there  ever  was  a  schedule  that  needed 
consideration  and  investigation  and  elaborate 
explanation  by  experts  before  its  amendment, 
it  is  Schedule  K.  There  is  a  widespread  be- 
lief that  many  rates  in  the  present  schedule 
are  too  high  and  are  in  excess  of  any  needed 
protection  for  the  wool  grower  or  manufac- 
turer. I  share  this  belief,  and  have  so  stated 
in  several  public  addresses.  But  I  have  no 
sufficient  data  upon  which  I  can  judge  how 
Schedule  K  ought  to  be  amended  or  how  Its 
rates  ought  to  be  reduced,  in  order  that  the 
new  bill  shall  furnish  the  proper  measure  of 
protection  and  no  more.  Nor  have  I  sources 
of  information  which  satisfy  me  that  the  bill 
presented  to  me  for  signature  will  accomplish 
this  result.     .     .     . 

"There  is  no  public  exigency  requirine  the 
revision  of  Schedule  K  in  August  without 
adequate  information,  rather  than  in  Decem- 
ber next  with  such  information.  December 
was  the  time  fixed  bv  both  parties  in  the  last 
Congress  for  the  submission  of  adequate  in- 
formation upon  Schedule  K  with  a  view  to 
its  amendment.  Certainly  the  public  weal  is 
better  preserved  by  delaying  ninety  days  in 
order  to  do  justice  and  make  such  a  reduc- 
tion as  shall  be  nroper,  than  now  blindly  to 
enact  a  law  which  mav  seriouslv  injure  the 
industries  involved  and  the  business  of  the 
country  in  general." 

The  Democratic  majority,  with  help 
from  the  Repiibh'can  insnrg'ents,  failed 
by  T4  votes  to  pass  the  wool  revision  bill 
over  this  veto.  On  the  free  list  bill  the 
vote  was  226  to  127,  or  ii  votes  short  of 
the  required  two-thirds  majority. 


Since  receiving  the  I'resi- 
In  Congress     dent's  vetoes,  Congress  has 

not  been  inactive.  An  early 
adjouriunent  is  looked  for,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  Senate  has  passed  the 
House  cotton  revision  bill  and  adojjted 
amendments  to  it,  revising  the  steel  and 
iron  schedule,  making  a  horizontal  re- 
duction of  25  per  cent,  in  the  chemical 
schedule,  reducing  the  duties  on  all  ma- 
chinery and  parts  of  machinery  used  in 
cotton  manufacture  to  30  per  cent.,  and 
cutting  the  rate  on  bituminous  coal  to 
45  cents  a  ton,  except  in  the  case  of 
Canada,  where  it  is  to  go  on  the  free  list. 
iMually,  an  aniendnicnt  jM-oviding  that  if 
the  cotton  bills  antl  amendments  did  not 
reduce  duties  as  was  intended,  all  rates 
should  be  30  per  cent,  lower  than  those 
contained  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  law  was 
adopted.  All  (jf  these  measures  were  of 
Democratic  origin.  The  House  cotton 
bill  i)assed,  with  all  its  amendments,  by  a 
vote  of  29  to  24. The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  character- 
izes President  Taft's  general  arbitration 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France 
in  their  present  form  as  "breeders  of 
war  and  not  of  peace."  The  committee 
predicts  that  the  treaties,  if  ratified  as 
presented  by  the  Administration,  would 
arouse  a  series  of  international  disputes, 
now  happily  at  rest,  into  "malign  and 
dangerous  activity."  The  majority  re- 
port is  not  concurred  in  by  Senators 
Burton,  Cullom  and  Root.  The  Presi- 
dent meanwhile  has  told  the  Methodist 
camp  meeting  at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J-. 
where  he  addressed  8,000  persons,  that 
Senatorial  prerogatives  in  this  matter 
are  no  more  sacred  than  the  executive 
prerogative.  The  Senate's  "sensitive- 
ness" should  be  respected,  not  made  light 
of ;  but  the  question  "must  ultimately  be 
referred  back  to  the  people."  Continu- 
ing: 

"Now  if  we  have  power  to  enter  into  ar- 
bitration we  have  the  power  to  agree  to  enter 
into  arbitration  under  conditions  that  are  de- 
scribed in  the  treaty,  and  as  we  have  the  right 
to  leave  the  interests  of  the  country  to  a  judg- 
ment of  the  court  to  which  it  is  submitted  by 
agreement  we  certainl.\'  liave  the  right  to  sub- 
mit to  that  court  to  decide  whether  the  partic- 
ular instance  and  difference  which  has  arisen 
or  shall  arise  in  the  future  is  within  the  de- 
scription of  the  treaty  and  of  the  obligation 
which  we  entered  into  in  the  treaty.  To  say 
that  this  is  an  alxlication  (^f  the  functions  of 
the  Senate  is  to  sa\   that  it  is  not  the  function 
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of  the  Senate  lo  make  an  agreement  at  all 
which  shall  bind  the  Government." 

Since  the  President's  speech  was  deliv- 
ered, the  Senatorial  committee  has 
struck  from  the  treaties  the  paragraph : 

"It  is  further  agreed,  however,  that  in  cases 
in  which  the  parties  disagree  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  difference  is  subject  to  arbitration  un- 
der article  i  of  this  treaty,  the  question  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  joint  high  commission  of 
inquiry;  and  if  all  or  all  but  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  agree  and  report  that 
such  difference  is  within  the  scope  of  article 
I,  it  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions   of  this   treaty." 

After  the  action  of  the  committee  the 
treaties  were  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate,  which  went  into  secret  session 
for  that  purpose. 


T        ,  .  ,      Alter  unpardonable  pro- 

Lynchmgs  and  ^-      ^-^       ^,       -r^-  ^  ■  ^ 

...  crastmation,  the  District 

Aviation  .  ^^  r    /-  , 

Attorney   of   Chester 

County,  Pa.,  arrested  in  all  nine  persons, 
two  of  them  only  boys,  in  the  case  of  the 
burning  of  the  negro  murderer,  Walker. 
One  of  those  arrested  was  Stanley 
Howe,  the  special  policeman  who  was 
set  over  Walker  in  the  Coatesville 
Hospital  as  guard,  and  made  no 
effort  to  defend  his  prisoner.  Howe 
is  under  $i,ooo  bail  as  a  "material  wit- 
ness." A  confession  by  one  Swartz,  a 
mill  worker,  has  given  the  prosecutor 
the  names  of  participants  in  the  lynch- 
ing. The  arrest  of  '"leading  citizens"  of 
the  little  town  is  looked  for.  Order  has 
been  maintained  in  Coatesville  by  the 
State  Constabulary,  whose  commander, 
Major  Groome,  has  been  on  the  grounrl. 
Governor  Tener  has  insisted  ujjon  firm 
action  by  the  prosecutor,  who  has  been 
deterred,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  polit- 
ical influence,  from  pushing  the  case 
with  any  vigor.  The  community  of 
Coatesville  regrets  its  shame,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  it  wants  tiie  guilty 

punished.       Ouitc     the     contrary. A 

negro  preacher,  (  harles  West,  recently 
murdered  Marshal  .Vewberry,  of  Jakin, 
Ga.,  anrl  during  three  days  aiul  nights 
bands  of  white  men  scoured  the  coun- 
try, killing  anrl  whipping  negrr>es,  aiul 
burning  their  churches,  lodge  rr)oms, 
and  sd\f)(A  bouses.  Tlx-y  seem  deter- 
mined to  run  every  negro  out  of  this 
region.  The  officials  report  that  only 
three  negr-'^es  have  been  killed,  biU  oth 


ers  allege  that  this  estimate  is  too  small 
by  half.  West  has  not  yet  been  taken, 
fie  was  a  well-known  organiser  of  his 
race,  and  the  murder  of  the  marshal 
apparently  followed  a  vote  of  his  lodge 
meeting  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  as  he 
had    raided    disorderly    lodge    meetings. 

Aviation,    too,    has    its   victims,    St; 

Croix  Johnstone  and  W.  C.  Badger  hav- 
ing plunged  to  death  at  Grant  Park,  Chi- 
cago, where  an  aero  meet  was  in 
progress  last  week.  Another  aviator  fell 
into  Lake  Michigan,  and  Lincoln 
Beachey  came  near  to  having  the  same 
experience.  Others  have  turned  turtle, 
escaping  fatal  injury.  The  Wright 
brothers  have  meanwhile  started  a  patent 
suit  that  will  test  points  at  issue  between 
themselves  and  rival  makers.  The 
Wrights  privately  denounce  the  fool- 
hardy work  of  the  aviators  competing 
for  large  prizes  at  Chicago.  A  Chicago 
paper  names  sixty-one  men  who  have 
lost  their  lives  in  heavier-than-air  ma- 
chines since  the  experiments  of  Lilien- 
thal  were  made  in  Lichtenfeld.  At  this 
Chicago  meet  Oscar  A.  Brindley,  in  a 
Wright  biplane,  broke  the  world's  record 
for  altitude,  soaring  11,726  feet.  W.  G. 
Beatty  made  a  record  for  sustained  flight 
with  a  passenger,  staying  aloft  3  hours 

42    minutes. Morrison,    the    English 

airman,  dropped  into  the  sea  near  Folke- 
stone, August  15,  without  injury.  Ve- 
drines  met  with  a  similar  accident  a  day 
later,  at  Trouville. 

..^ 

Gen.  Cincmnatus  Leconte 
The  Islands      took   the   oath   of   office   as 

President  of  llayti,  Au- 
gust 16.  ICxcejit  the  Dominican  Min- 
ister, foreign  representatives  were  absent 
from  the  ceremony,  having  decided  not 
to  recognize  the  new  fjovernment  till  it 
harl  received  the  general  support  of  the 
people,  and  arrangements  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  any  claims  that  foreigners  may 
liave  as  a  consef|uence  of  the  revfjhition 
were  made.  The  American  Minister 
has  since  then  (August  19)  officially  ex- 
prest  to  President  I.econte  his  Govern- 
ment's desire  for  a  conlinuatioii  of 
friendly  relations;  and  tlic  ItciuIi  Min- 
ister aiifl  British  Commi!  have  notified 
their  Governments  that  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  assurances  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent.   The  German  Minister  is  nou  (oni- 


3'/* 
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iiiittal. \\  hen  the  United  States  scuiii 

cruiser  "Salem"  leaves  Port  an  Prince 
tor  llanipton  Roads  this  week,  her  place 
in  the  harbor  will  be  taken  by  the  gun- 
boat   "Marietta."      The    "Des    Moines" 

will   also  patrol   llaytian   waters. At 

the  time  of  the  Spanish-. \merican  War 
the  United  States  made  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  chain  of  weather  bureau  stations 
in  the  West  Indies  to  make  reports  and 
warn  the  American  tleet  in  the  event  of 
a  hurricane  or  severe  storm.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  Mole  St.  Nicholas  would  be 
an  advantageous  point  for  a  station,  but 
Hayti  did  not  sanction  its  establishment. 
Since  then  no  serious  effprt  has  l>een 
made  to  establish  the  station,  but  from 
Port  au  Prince  it  is  now  reported  that 
the  United  States  will  be  accorded 
weather  bureau  rights.  This  voluntary 
action  is  doubtless  to  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation of  friendliness  toward  the  United 

States. When    the    new    President's 

Ministry  took  the  oath  of  office  they 
pledged  themselves  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  to  give  protection  to 
foreign  interests,  and  to  rush  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  and  other  public 
works,  respecting  existing  contracts  as 
the  only  possible  means  to  save  the  coun- 
try and  avoid  foreign  intervention.  It 
is  planned,  say  reports,  to  negotiate  loans 
thru  private  bankers  and  merchants,  and 
not  thru  the  National  Bank  of  Hayti.  It 
is  said  that  certain  classes  in  Port  an 
Prince  fear  that  the  Government  may 
come  under  too  stringent  foreign  domi- 
nation if  the  National  Bank  even  indi- 
rectly holds  the  purse  strings.  (Germans 
and  Americans  hold  a  portion  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  stock.)  The  United  States 
would  like  to  discourage  these  loans, 
which  are  always  dearly  paid  for  in  the 
end ;  and  the  preponderating  influence 
of  German  traders  is  dreaded. 

In  an  engagement  on 
Latin-America      August    19,    at    Tetilles, 

Mexico,  in  which  the 
forces  of  General  Huerta  beat  back  a 
strong  advance  of  the  Zapatists,  the  main 
body  of  the  Federal  command  arrived  in 
sight  of  Yautepec.  a  town  of  8,000  in- 
habitants, l:etween  Cuatla  and  Curna- 
vaca,  where  the  first  battle  of  the  Mor- 
elos    campaign    will    (;ccur,    unless    Dr. 


.\ladero  can  arrange  an  armistice.  Presi- 
dent De  la  Barra  says  that  General  Huer- 
ta ha.-)  orders  to  (jccupy  Vaulcpec.  den 
eral  l''igueroa,  who  has  1,000  men  at 
Iguela,  has  been  ordered  to  advance  with 
all  speed  and  garrison  the  towns  of 
Jojutla,  I'uente,  Ixtla  and  neighboring 
villages.  The  rebel,  Zapato,  is  surrouuil- 
cd,  for  Gen.  Casso  Lopez  has  a  strong 
force  at  Jonacates.  Dr.  Madero  charges 
that  General  Huerta  is  working  for  Gen- 
eral Reyes  in  attempting  to  produce  a 
state  of  war  in  Morelos  and  show  that  he 
(  Madero)  is  incapable  of  handling  the 
situation.  The  fact  that  these  charge.-; 
were  made  to  the  President  adds  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  infuri- 
ates the  followers  of  Reyes.  Reports  of 
the  sacking  of  Jojutla  and  Ixtla  are  con- 
lirmed.  Merchants  of  Jojutla  lost  good.s 
worth  150,000  pesos  when  300  Zapatists 
entered  the  town  and  robbecl  the  business 
houses.  Reports  from  Guadalajara  tell 
of  a  fight  between  rurales  and  bandits  at 
Vurecuaro,  where  there  is  an  Americm 
colony.    Five  bandits  were  killed  and  ten 

captured. With  a  force  of  200  men 

Cieneral  Orozco  rode  into  J'larcz,  August 
ifi,  and  raided  the  gambling  houses, 
which  he  closed.  He  then  arrested 
Mayor  Medina,  formerl"  lieutenant-col- 
onel of  insurrectos,  and  placed  the  town 

under   martial    law. Election,  day    in 

Chihuahua;  Mexico,  passed  without  dis- 
turbance. Abram  Gonzales  was  elected 
Governor.  He  was  already  acting  as 
such  under  appointment  from  Francisco 
J.  Madero.  The  entire  State  ticket  nom- 
inated with  Gonzales  was  elected.  There 
was  no  open  opposition  to  the  Governor, 
who  was  Dr.  Madero's  acting  Secretary 
of  War  when  the  rebel  army  was  in  the 

field. Owing    to    disorder    in    Lower 

California,  a  troop  of  United  States  cav- 
alry will  patrol  the  border  from  Yuma. 
Ariz  .  to  San  Diego.  Cal. 


J* 


The   British 
Railroad  Strike 


The  epidemic  of  strikes 
in    England    reached    its 


hight  this  week  in  a  gen- 
eral strike  of  all  the  organized  employ- 
ees of  the  railroads.  The  seamen's  strike 
was  followed  by  the  dockers'  strike  and 
both  these  having  won  substantial  con- 
cessions the  railroad  men  issued  an  ul- 
timatum   demanding    of    the    comjianies 
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recognition  of  the  unions  and  promise  of 
redress  of  grievances  within  twenty-four 
hours.  This  met  with  a  peremptory  re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  the  managers,  who 
pointed  out  that  according  to  the  agree- 
ment of  1907  all  questions  in  dispute 
were  to  be  referred  to  conciliation 
boards.  This  agreement  terminated  in 
1914  and  until  then  the  men  would  have 
no  right  to  strike.  But  the  men  held  that 
the  conciliation  boards  had  proved  to  be 
incompetent  and  dilatory  and  could  not 
be  relied  upon.  Premier  Asquith  inter- 
posed with  the  offer  of  a  royal  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  alleged  grievances 
but  this  was  rejected  by  the  men  on  the 
ground  that  loyal  commissions  were  eve  1 
more  deliberate  and  ineffectual  than  con- 
ciliation boards.  They  claimed  that  the 
railroad  companies  had  been  unjust  and 
arbitrary  in  their  interpretations  of  the 
agreement  of  1907  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  paid  no  attention  to  the  re- 
peated petitions  of  the  unions  for  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  machinery  of  arbitra- 
tion so  that  it  should  become  effective. 
Accordingly  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants  telegraphed  to  all  the  local 
unions  at  the  designated  time : 

"Your  liberty  is  at  stake.  .-Ml  railway  em- 
ployees must  strike  at  once.  Loyalty  to  ea-h 
other  is  victory." 

At  this  crisis  Chancellor  oi  the  Ex- 
chequer Llftyd-George  took  the  matter  in 
hand  and  was  more  successful  than  the 
f'remier.  He  explained  in  the  flouse  of 
'''ommons  that  same  night  that  the  Gov- 
rnment  was  not  proposing  a  royal  com- 
missjfin  of  the  ordinary  type  l)Ut  a  joint 
committee  rrimposed  of  two  representa- 
tives of  both  the  contending  jjarties  pre- 
sided over  by  a  man  of  recognized  im- 
partiality, which  would  make  an  imme- 
diate investigation  into  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  conciliation  act.  The  set- 
tlement of  the  threatened  strike  of  ujoy 
by  the  ronrili^ition  act  was  due  to  T.Ujyd- 
<^ieorge  'ind  thi^  bad  at  once  brought  him 
to  the  front  as  a  man  of  tact  and  efifi- 
ri'-ncy.  His  management  of  the  j)resent 
(•ri«.is  will  arid  to  his  reputation.  It  was 
rhfcfly  thru  lii-,  exertions  that  the  men 
were  brought  to  agree  to  the  joint  coin- 
mittee  and  the  managers  of  the  (omj)a- 
tiies  Ui  agree  to  meet  their  rejircsrnta 
fives  r»f  the  iinionB,     At  the  end  of  thf 


second  day  the  strike  was  called  oft".  The 
Conservative  papers  denounced  the  strike 
in  unqualified  language,  but  most  of  the 
Liberal  organs  were  inclined  to  side  with 
the  men.  Public  opinion  was  divided. 
.A.11  deplored  the  injury  done  to  the  coun 
try  by  the  stoppage  of  traffic,  and  many 
condemned  the  strike  as  a  violation  of 
agreement,  but  it  was  generally  recog-" 
nized  that  the  pay  of  the  men  was  quite 
inadequate  and  that  they  had  not  been 
fairly  treated.  The  Government  prom- 
ised the  companies  that  Parliament 
would  be  asked  to  allow  a  reasonable  in- 
crease in  charges  if  that  should  be  found 
necessary  because  of  an  advance  in 
wages.  The  companies  agree  to  take 
back  all  the  strikers  without  discrimina- 
tion. 

According  to  the  labo.- 
The  Conduct  of     i^^ders     250,000     m  e  n 
the  Strike  obeyed  the  strike  order, 

but  the  Board  of  Trade  estimate  is  only 
150.000.  The  train  service  all  over  the 
country  was  crippled  and  in-  some  cases 
altogether  suspended,  as  the  proportion 
of  men  remaining  at  work  varied  from 
20  to  80  per  cent,  in  different  localities 
and  branches  of  the  service.  There  was 
little  freight  moving  anywhere,  but  pas- 
sengers and  mail  trains  were  put  thru 
slowly  and  irregularly.  Passengers  for 
trans-Atlantic  steamers  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  to  their  ports.  "Week- 
enders" and  "resorters"  in  many  cases 
could  not  get  to  their  homes.  H  the 
.strike  had  lasted  a  few  days  longer  there 
would  have  been  serious  danger  of  fam- 
ine in  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 
;\s  it  was,  prices  rose  alarmingly,  and 
milk,  butter,  fruit,  vegetables  and  bread 
ran  short  in  many  places.  Liver])Ool  suf- 
fered the  worst,  as  there  other  local 
strikes  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  The  desertion  of  the  employ- 
ees of  the  electric  plant  left  most  of 
the  city  in  darkness,  stopjjcd  the  tram- 
cars  and  shut  off  the  i)ower  from  the 
printing  offices  and  fjther  establishments. 
The  Government  made  it  j)lain  from  the 
^tart  that  it  would  regard  it  as  a  jiara- 
mf)imt  duty  to  the  public  to  keep  oj^en 
the  means  of  transf)ortation,  and  this 
pledge  was  carried  out  so  far  as  possible. 
Lou'lon  was  garrisoned  by  50,000  trftops, 
;iiid  the  dome  of  St.   Paul's  was  rtccupicd 
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by  ilie  signal  corps  as  a  lieliograpli  sta- 
tion. In  most  places  the  strikers  did  not 
attempt  to  prevent  the  movement  of 
trains  by  force,  altho  in  some  cases  the 
sijrnal  wires  were  cut  and  switches 
blocked.  lUit  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool, 
liirmingham,  Manchester  and  other 
cities  the  police  and  .soldiers  were  fre- 
(|uently  attacked  by  the  mob  with  stones 
and  bottles,  and  many  persons  wounded 
on  bcjth  sides.  The  soldiers  were  pro- 
vided with  a  hundred  rounds  of  ball  car- 
tridges and  instructed  not  to  fire  over 
the  heads  of  the  mob,  but  directly  at  the 
ringleaders.  This  was  done  in  Liverpool 
and  resulted  in  the  killing  of  two  men. 
At  Llanell}-,  Wales,  the  station  was 
guarded  with  500  soldiers,  but  they 
could  not  prevent  the  mob  from  tearing 
uj)  the  track,  looting  stores  and  burning 
cars  and  depots.  A  troop  train  was  held 
up  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition  cap- 
tured. The  soldiers  charged  the  rioters 
repeatedly  with  fixed  l>ayt)uets  and  final- 
ly fired,  killing  three  men.  Later,  when 
the  mob  was  burning  a  freight  shed,  nine 
of  them  were  killed  by  an  explosion. 
.According  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
troops  the  rioting  at  Llanclly  was  due 
not  to  the  strikers,  but  to  hooligans,  who 
had  seized  a  carload  of  beer  and  whisky 
and  got  drunk  on  it.  On  Sunday  40,000 
railroad  men  assembled  in  Hyde  Park  to 
rejoice  over  their  victory,  as  the  first 
time  in  history  that  the  companies  had 
recognized  the  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, the  vital  principle  of  trades 
unionism.  Most  of  the  men  have  re- 
turned to  work,  but  the  employees  of  the 
Northeastern  Company  are  holding  out 
for  an  eight-hour  day  and  a  mininnun 
wage  of  $5.30  a  week. 

Sabotage  and  While  the  English  rail- 
Anti-Militarism  road  strike  was  being 
w^on  the  French  chenii- 
Hofs  were  trying  to  settle  the  question  of 
who  was  responsible  for  tlie  failure  of 
their  strike  and  laying  plans  for  a  more 
successful  one  next  time.  The  recent 
national  convention  of  railroad  men  held 
at  Paris  was  stormy  and  acrimonious. 
The  last  session  lasted  all  night  and  the 
congress  adjourned  at  6  o'clock  with 
manv  matters  unsettled.  The  chief  ac- 
tion  was  to  dissolve  the  national  union 


and  substitute  a  federation  of  regional 
unions,  one  iur  each  railroad  system,  and 
altogether  afifiliated  with  the  General 
Confederation  of  Labor.  It  is  question- 
able whether  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
victory  for  the  reformer  or  the  revolu- 
tionist faction.  The  General  Confedera- 
tion is  revolutionary,  but  the  restoration 
of  local  autonomy  will  allow  the  more 
moderate  unions  to  confine  their  activi- 
ties to  the  improvement  of  their  indus- 
trial position.  The  greatest  and  most 
heated  dii'lerence  of  opinion  was  aroused 
by  the  question  of  what  attitude  the  con- 
vention would  take  in  res/ard  iosahota^c, 
that  is,  the  destruction  of  property  and 
the  delay  of  trains.  One  delegate  de- 
nounced sabotage  as  criminal  and  called 
the  train-wreckers  "monsters  in  human 
form."  The  revolutionists  greeted  his 
remarks  wdth  cries  of  "Traitor!"  and 
their  speakers  held  that  sabotage  was 
"an  honor  to  the  working  class,  a  neces- 
sary weapon  of  industrial  warfare,"  and 
expressly  approved  by  the  General  Fed- 
eration. They  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  railroad  men  in  previous 
conventions  had  recommended  the  stop- 
page of  all  trains  in  case  of  a  declaration 
of  war.  Nevertheless  the  reformers  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  a  compromise  resolu- 
tion expressing  disapproval  of  the  two 
recent  attempts  to  wreck  express  trains 
as  liable  to  injure  the  cause.  Some  of  the 
reformers  even  ventured  to  question  the 
advisability  and  propriety  of  a  general 
strike  in  time  of  war,  saxing  that  the 
chciuinots  (railroad  men)  would  obey  an 
order  for  mobilization  by  an  immense 
majority  and  that  the  Germans  would  do 
the  same.  M.  Bidegarray.  whom  the 
convention  delegated  to  the  anti-milita- 
rist meeting  being  held  simultaneously  in 
the  Salle  \\'agram  under  the  auspices  of 
the  General  Confederation,  went  so  fir 
as  to  say  that  it  was  a  man's  duty  in  time 
of  war  to  defend  his  country  and  as  for 
him  he  would  never  submit  to  the  yoke 
of  the  Kaiser.  :\  man  of  such  moderato 
sentiments  was  not  welcome  at  the  Salle 
Wagram,  and  when  he  appeared  on  the 
platform  he  was  his.sed  and  hooted  and 
not  allowed  to  say  a  word.  At  this  meet- 
ing delegations  of  foreign  Socialists 
joined  with  the  French  in  denouncing 
war.  The  German  representative  said 
that  it  was  a  lie  and  a  calumnv  to  charge 
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that  the  \vorking"men  of  either  country 
were  patriotic.  They  agreed  that  the 
whole  of  Morocco  was  not  worth  the  life 
of  a  single  German  or  French  proleta- 
rian. The  Spanish  delegate  said  a  decla- 
ration of  war  would  in  Spain  be  the  sig- 
nal for  an  insurrection,  for  Spanish 
proletarians  would  rather  die  for  the 
revolution  than  be  crushed  in  the  inter- 
ests of  capitalists.  Tom  Mann,  the  Eng- 
lish delegate,  said  that  the  laboring  class 
was  bound  to  oppose  all  war  except  one. 
the  war  of  classes  for  the  overthrow  of 

the     capitalist     regime. We     should 

mention  here  a  third  group  of  workiu'T 
men,  that  is  the  Union  of  Catholic  Rail- 
road Employees,  who  while  their  fellow 
laborers  were  approving  sabotage  and 
condem.ning  patriotism,  spent  the  night 
in  the  big  basilica  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
on  Montmartre  listening  to  prayers  and 
«;ennons.  These  Catholic  unionists  num- 
bered 3,000  and  each  local  bore  a  banner 
emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  prov- 
ince, the  patron  saint  and  a  symbolic 
locomotive. 

_,      ,  Count  Terauchi. 

The  Japanese  ^  ^^  ^       Japanesc 

Admmistration  of  Korea  Governor  -  Gen- 
eral of  Chosen  TKorea),  in  an  address 
to  the  provincial  governors  assembled 
pt  Seoul.  July  i,  reported  upon  stei>.> 
taken  to  instruct  the  Koreans  in  the 
trades.  There  had  been  established, 
under  the  new  regime,  thirty-five  sericul- 
tural  training  houses,  twenty-one  trainin  ,- 
houses  for  weaving,  thirteen  common 
sericultural  workshops,  eight  training 
houses  for  paper  making,  three  fishery- 
training  houses,  thirty-seven  seedling 
nurseries,  four  mulberry  farms,  eight 
common  industrial  workshops,  and  four 
industrial  training  houses.  Resident  and 
traveling  instructors  for  these  institutions 
numbered  some  1-50.  r)ne  hundred  and 
thirty-three  public  primary  'schools  and 
'■even  industrial  apprentice  schools  had 
l>ccn  founded,  while  a  decision  had  been 
made  that  a  grant-in-aid  should  he  given 
to  217  variotis  public  and  i>rivatc  schools. 
Ajjain,  in  spite  of  the  remission  of  taxes 
in  arrears,  etc..  State  revenue  as  well  as 
the  income  ^f  the  hx-M  funrl  ff*r  the  six 
month-  ending  in  .March  showed  favor- 
able result**.  iKith  representing  an  in 
crease  of  938.fxx>  yen  together  as  against 


the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year.      The   trade    during   the    first    five 
months  of  this  year  was  an  unprecedent- 
ed success.     In  comparison  with  the  re- 
turn for  the  first  five  months  of  last  year 
it    (including   that    with   Japan   proper) 
showed  an  increase  of  1,587,000  yen  in 
exports   and   in   imports   an   increase   of 
/■753'00O    yen.      The    Governor-General 
has  formed  a  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  Korean  railwavs    and  for  bridge, 
construction.      The    harbors    at    Fusan. 
Chemulpo  and  Chinnampo  are  to  be  im- 
proved,   and    large    docks    constructed. 
Telephone     lines     are    being     extended. 
Methods  of  improved  agriculture  should 
be     inculcated,     added     Mr.     Terauchi. 
Regulations      for      fishery      have      been 
lately     revised.       The     guiding     object 
of     the     new     regulations     is     to     pro- 
tect    Korean     and     encourage     Japan- 
ese fishermen  to  settle  permanently  in  this 
covmtry   instead   of   returning   home,   as 
hitherto,  as  soon  as  the  fishing  season  was 
past. — : — According    to     Mr.     Ebina,    a 
Christian  missionary,  there  are  three  pro- 
fessing Christians  in  Korea  for  every  one 
in  Japan.    The  actual  figures  are  100,000 
and    300,000.      But,   the   Japanese   Mail 
points  out,  "Mr.  Ebina  does  not  take  any 
account  of  the    Roman   Catholic   Chris- 
tians."       Mr.      Ebina     says     that     the 
most      remarkable      of      the      changes 
wrought    in     Korea    by     the     new     re- 
gime   is    in    the    endeavor    of    women. 
I'ormerly   a    Korean    woman    never    al- 
lowed her  face  to  be  seen  in  public.     She 
covered  everything  except  her  eyes.    Rut 
now  Korean  girls  behave  in  this  matter 
just  as  the  Japanese  do,  g(jing  about  the 
streets  with  wholly  unveiled  faces  and  in 
their  scholastic  costume.     Tn  some  cases 
they  have  adopted  foreign  custom  so  far 
as  to  shake  hands  with  their  teachers  by 
way   of   salutation.      Mr.    Ebina   alleges 
that   altho   the    Korean   converts   are   so 
much  more  numerous  than  the  Japanese, 
the  latter  are  far  superior  in  the  strength 
of  their  faith  and  in  their  education.     I  le 
adds  that  Christian  propaganda  in  Korea 
has  been  carriefl  on  entirely  bv   foreign 
pro[)agandists.    and    ihnt    it    is    desirable 
that  Japanese  jjastors  shouM  take  a  larger 
part  in  the  work. The  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Korea  annr)nnces  that  the  T'lpan- 
cse  language  shall  henrc forth  be  recog- 
nized in  the  curricnluin  of  the  primary 
schools. 


£1  Mymn  to  the  ipcoplcs 

By    W.    E.    BURGHARUT    Du    Bois. 

O  Truce  of  God! 

And  primal  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Man, 
Foreshadowing  the  union  of  the  World! 
From  all  the  ends  of  earth  we  come! 
Old  Night,  the  elder  sister  of  the  Day, 
Mother  of  Dawn  in  the  golden  East, 
Meets  in  the  misty  twilight  with  her  brood. 
Pale  and  black,  tawny,  red  and  brown. 
The  mighty  human  rainbow  of  the  world. 
Spanning  its  wilderness  of  storm. 

Softly  in  sympathy  the  sunlight  falls. 

Rare  is  the  radiance  of  the  moon; 

And  on  the  darkest  midnight  blaze  the  stars — 

The  far-flown  shadows  of  whose  brilliance 

Drop  like  a  dream  on  the  dim  shores  of  Time, 

Forecasting  Days  that  are  to  these 

As  day  to  night. 

So  sit  we  all  as  one. 

So,  gloomed  in  tall  and  stone-swathed  groves, 

The  Buddha  walks  with  Christ! 

And  Al-Koran  and  Bible  both  be  holy! 

Almighty  Word! 

In  this  Thine  awful  sanctuary. 

First  and  flame-haunted   City   of  the  Widened  World, 

Assoil  us.  Lord  of  Lands  and  Seas! 

We  are  but  weak  and  wayward  men. 

Distraught  alike  with  hatred  and  vainglory; 

Prone  to  despise  the  Soul  that  breathes  within — 

High  visioned  hordes  that  lie  and  steal  and  kill, 

Sinning  the  sin  each  separate  heart  disclaims, 

Clambering  upon  our  riven  writhing  selves. 

Besieging  Heaven  by  trampling  men  to  Hell! 

We  be  blood-guilty!     Lo,  our  hands  be  red! 

Not  one  may  blame  the  other  in  this  sin! 

But  here — here  in  the  white  Silence  of  the  Dawn, 

Before  the  Womb  of  Time, 

With   bowed   hearts   all   flame   and   shame. 

We  face  the  birth-pangs  of  a  world: 

We  hear  the  stifled  cry  of  Nations  all  but  born — 

The  wail  of  women  ravished  of  their  stunted  brood! 

We  see  the  nakedness  of  Toil,  the  poverty  of  Wealth, 

We  know  the  Anarchy  of  Empire,  and  doleful  Death  of  Life! 

And  hearing,  seeing,  knowing  all,  we  cry: 

Save  us,  World-Spirit,  from  our  lesser  selves! 
Grant  us  that  war  and  hatred  cease. 
Reveal  our  souls  in  every  race  and  hue! 
Help  us,  O  Human  God,  in  this  Thy  Truce 
To  make  Humanity  divine! 
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SOME    OF   THE    PRINCIPAL    DELEGATES    TO    THE    RACES  CONGRESS 
Lord   Weardale,   president  of  the   Congress,  is   seated   in   the   center.     To   his   right   General   Legitime,    formerly 
President   of   Hayti.      Others   are    representatives   of  Jaj  an,   Persia,  Africa,   etc. 


The   First   Universal   Races  Congress 

BY   W.   E.   BURGHARDT   DU   BOIS,   Ph.D. 

[Professor  Du  Bois  was  the  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  United  States  of  the  First 
Universal  Races  Congress  just  concluded  in  London.  We  have  heard  from  others  that  his 
was  the  best  address  given  at  any  session.  \Ve  also  i.iibli!-h,  on  the  opposite  page,  his 
poem,   read   at  the  opening  session. — Editor]. 


0I-'  the  two  thou.sand  international 
meetings  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  last  seventv-five  years  there 
have  been  few  that  have  so  touched  the 
imagination  as  the  Universal  Races  Con- 
gress  of  this  summer. 

Such  a  meeting  may  Ije  viewerl  jn 
many  lights :  as  a  meeting  of  widely  sep- 
arated men,  as  a  reunion  oi  East  and 
West,  as  a  glance  acnjss  the  color  line 
or  as  a  sort  of  World  (jrievance  Com- 
mittee. Perhaps  it  was  in  part  some- 
thing of  each  of  these.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  thing  that  this  congress  could 
do  of  inestimable  imfK>rtance.  Tjutsidc 
the  discussion  of  racial  prf;blems,  it 
could  make  clear  the  present  state  of 
scientific  knowledge  concerning  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "race." 

This  the  congress  did  atul  this  was  its 
most  impf^rtant  work.  There  were  prac- 
tically no  rejKjrts  of  new  anthrf^prjlogical 
knowledge.  There  were,  however,  sev- 
eral revif^-ws  and  rf'statemcnts  in  iK)pnlar 
terms  of  the  present  dicta  of  the  science 


in  the  matter  of  human  races,  exprest 
\\  ith  a  clearness,  force  and  authority  that 
deserve  especial  mention. 

The  scientific  men  who  contributed 
papers  to  the  congress,  and  who  were 
with  few  exceptions  there  in  person  to 
take  part  in  the  discussions,  were,  many 
of  them,  of  the  first  rank :  Von  Luschan 
and  Von  Ranke,  of  Germany ;  Sergi,  of 
Italy;  Myers,  Lyde  an<l  Iladden,  of  Eng- 
land, and  Boas,  of  -America,  arc  all  well 
known  ;  among  the  other  speakers  were 
the  Indian  sclK)Iar,  Seal;  I/iccrda,  <if 
Brazil :  Finot,  of  I'>ance.  and  Rcinsch,  of 
.America.  '  All  those  mentioned,  save 
Boas,  were  present  in  person. 

To  realize  the  full  meaning  of  the 
statements  marie  by  these  men  one  must 
not  forget  the  racial  jjhilosophy  upon 
which  America  has  long  been  nursed. 
The  central  idea  of  that  philoso[)hy  hai 
t)ecn  that  there  are  vast  and.  for  all  jjrac- 
tical  purposes,  unbridgeable  difTerences 
between  the  races  of  men,  the  whites 
rejircscnting  the  higher  nobler  stock,  the 
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l)Un.k^  the  lower  meaner  race.  Between 
the  lowest  races  (who  are  certainly  nn 
(leveluped  and  prohahly  incapable  of  any 
considerable  (Uvelopment )  and  the  high- 
est, raiij^e  the  brown  and  yellow  peoples 
with  varions  intermediate  capacities. 

'J'he  proofs  of  these  assnuiptions  havt 
been  repeatedly  pointed  out;  the  high 
civilization  of  the  whites,  the  lack  of  cnl- 
ture  among  the  blacks,  the  apparent  in- 
capacity for  self-rule  in  many  non-h'nro- 
peans,  and  the  stagnation  of  Asia.  The 
reasons  for  this  condition  were  various- 
ly stated:  some  assumed  separate  devel- 
opment for  each  race,  while  others  spoke 
as  tho  the  various  races  represented  dif- 
ferent stages  in  the  same  general  devel- 
opment, with  thousands  of  years  ])e- 
tween,  the  negro  remaining  nearest  the 
ape.  the  whites  furthest  from  the  com- 
mon ancestor. 

Had  these  assumptions  remained 
merely  academic  opinions  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  recall  them,  but  they  have 
become  the  scientific  sanction  for  wide- 
spread and  decisive  political  action — like 
the  disfranchisement  of  American  ne- 
groes, the  subjection  of  India  and  the 
partition  of  Africa.  Under  the  aegis  of 
this  philosophy  strong  arguments  have 
justified  human  slavery  and  peonage, 
conquest,  enforced  ignorance,  the  dis- 
honoring of  women  and  the  ex])loitation 
of  children.  It  was  divine  to  enslave 
negroes ;  Mexican  peonage  is  the  only 
remedv  for  laziness ;  powerful  nations 
must  rule  the  mass  of  men  who  are  not 
fit  and  cannot  be  fitted  to  rule  them- 
selves ;  colored  women  must  not  expect 
to  be  treated  like  white,  and  if  commerce 
is  arranged  so  as  to  make  the  dark  world 
toil  for  the  luxury  and  ease  of  the  white, 
this  is  but  the  law^  of  nature. 

As  I  sat  in  the  great  hall  of  the  L'ni- 
vcrsity  of  London.  I  wondered  how  many 
in  those  audiences  of  five,  six  and  seven 
hundred  who  daily  braved  the  sweltering 
heat  of  a  midsummer  meeting  realized 
how  epoch-making  many  of  the  words 
quietly  spoken  there  were,  and  how  far 
they  went  toward  undermining  long  and 
comfortably  cherished  beliefs. 

The  anthropologists  were  not  rash  in 
statement.  They  spoke  with  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  prevalent  attitude  of  Euro- 
peans toward  other  races.  Some,  like 
\^on   Luschan..  took  pains  to  emphasize 


separate  racial  develoj)menl  for  the  sake 

of  the  "hassenkamf,"  but  he  began  with 

the  sweeping  assertion  that  "mankind  is 

one" : 

"l-'air  and  dark   racfs,  lon^  and  sliurt  head 
ed,    intelligent    and    primitive,    all    come    from 
(jne  stock.      I'asoralde  circnmstances  and  sur- 
roundings, especially  a  good  environment  .  . 
caused    one    group    to    advance    more    quickl.. 
than   another." 

Moreover  both  he  and  Von  Lanke, 
Sergi  and  others  ridiculed  the  possibility 
of  a  "science"  of  race,  or,  indeed,  of  the 
possibility  or  desirai)ility  tjf  drawing 
complete  racial  lines:  "The  <|uestion  of 
the  number  of  human  races,"  said  Von 
Luschan,  "has  (jtiite  lost  its  niisoii  d'etre, 
rind  has  become  a  subject  of  philosophi- 
cal speculation,  rather  than  of  scientific 
research.  It  is  of  no  more  importance 
to  know  how  many  races  there  are  than 
to  know  how  many  angels  dance  on  the 
point  of  a  needle!" 

h-special  insistence  was  made  against 
regarding  races  as  unchangeable  accom- 
plished facts;  they  were,  in  the  words  of 
r>oas  and  Seal,  "growing  developing  en- 
tities" and  "the  old  idea  of  the  absolute 
stability  of  racial  types  tnust  evidently 
be  given  up ;  and  with  it  the  belief  in  the 
hereditary  superiority  of  certain  types 
over  others." 

This  brought  the  di.'"ctission  to  the 
crucial  point,  for  granted  that  human  be- 
ings form  a  family  thru  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  draw  absolute  lines,  yet  does  not 
the  present  advancement  of  the  variotts 
grotips  of  men  correspond  on  the  whole 
with  their  physical  characteristics?  No 
proposition  was  more  emphatically  de- 
nied than  this.  In  physique,  said  Seal, 
quoting  Weisbach,  "each  race  has  its 
share  of  the  characteristics  of  inferior- 
ity," and  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  the 
main  groups  of  men  in  an  ascending 
scale  of  physical  dcveloptnent.  Lyde,  or 
Oxford,  added  that  even  color,  which  is 
todav  made  the  greatest  of  racial  bar- 
riers, is  with  little  doubt  "entirelv  a  mat- 
ter of  climatic  control." 

Nevertheless  there  are  tremendous  dif- 
ferences in  the  present  condition  of  the 
various  groups  of  men — whence  do  thev 
arise  and  how  permanent  are  they? 
Practically  every  anthropologist  present 
laid  the  chief  stress  on  environment  in 
explaining  these  differences  ;  not  simply 
physical  environment  but  the  even  more 
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important  social  environment  in  which 
the  individual  is  educated.  Von  Luschan 
traced  dark-skinned  primitive  man  from 
Southern  Asia  to  the  negro  and  negroid 
toward  the  Northwest,  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean toward  the  North  and  the  mongol 
toward  the  Northeast.  "We  have  thus 
the  three  chief  varieties  of  mankind,"  he 
said,  '"all  branching  off  the  same  primitive 
=tock,  diverging  from  each  other  for 
thousands  of  years,  but  all  three  forming 
a  complete  unity,  intermarrying  in  all 
directions  without  the  slightest  decrease 
of  fertility."  Sir  Harry  Johnston  em- 
phasized this  early  interpenetration  of 
primitive  races  and  found  traces  of  negro 
blood  from  Asia  to  Ireland.  Others  like 
Reinsch  showed  that  the  differences  that 
arose  among  the  scattered  branches  of 
men  were  due  at  first  to  physical  envir- 
onment, and  pointed  out  the  way  in 
which  the  contrasting  geography  of 
Greece  and  Africa,  and  Europe  and  Asia 
had  influenced  the  history  of  their  in- 
habitants. 

Had  not  this  long  difference  of  en- 
vironment left  traces  in  the  characters  of 
races  so  ingrained  as  to  be  today  prac- 
tically ineradicable?  Myers,  of  Oxford, 
asserted,  in  answer  to  this,  that  the  men- 
tal characteristics  of  the  majority  of 
Europe  were  today  essentially  the  same 
a-5  those  of  the  primitive  peoples  of  the 
earth;  that  such  differences  as  exist  are 
due  to  present  social  and  physical  en- 
vironment and  that  therefore  "the  pro- 
gressive development  of  all  primitive 
people  must  be  conceded  if  the  environ- 
ment can  be  appropriately  changed." 

From  the  papers  submitted  to  the  con- 
gress and  from  his  own  studies,  Gustav 
Spiller,  the  secretary,  stated  that  a  fair 
interpretation  of  the  scientific  evidence 
would  supfjort  these  propositions : 

T.  It  is  not  legitimate  to  argue  from 
differences  in  physical  characteristics  to 
difference  in  mental  characteristics. 

2.  Physical  and  mental  characteristic-, 
of  races  are  nr^t  permanent,  nor  are  they 
modifiable  only  thru  long  ages.  On  the 
fontrary  they  arc  capable  of  being  pro- 
foiinrljy  modifi(;d  in  a  few  generations  by 


changes  in  education,  public  sentiment 
and  environment  generally. 

3.  The  status  of  a  race  at  any  particu- 
lar time  oft'ers  no  index  as  to  its  innate 
or  niherited  capacities. 

As  to  race  mixture  all  the  anthropolo- 
gists said  that  there  were  no  "pure" 
races  and  that  modern  peoples  were  all 
more  or  less  mixt.  Nevertheless  while 
many  of  these  mixtures  were  obviously 
beneficial,  it  was  not  clear  whether  all 
racial  mixtures  would  be.  Certainly  it 
was  unscientific  to  assert  that  mulattoes 
and  Eurasians  were  degenerate  in  the 
absence  of  all  scientific  data.  •  Lacerda, 
of  Brazil,  showed  the  high  proportion  of 
mulattoes  in  the  population  of  Brazil  and 
the  leading  role  they  had  played  in 
emancipating  the  slaves,  in  establishing 
the  republic  and  in  the  literary  and  politi- 
cal life  of  the  day.  Sir  Charles  Bruce 
and  Sir  Sidney  Olivier  made  somewhat 
similar  statements  concerning  the  West 
Indies. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  all 
anthropologists  today  would  subscribe  to 
the  main  conclusions  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  Races  Congress  or  that  the 
doctrine  of  inevitable  race  superiority  is 
dead.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  good 
reason  to  affirm  with  Finot,  in  the 
brochure  which  he  gave  the  congress : 

"The  conception  of  races  as  of  so  many 
watertight  compartments  into  which  human 
beings  can  he  crammed  as  if  they  were  so 
many  bree.ls  of  horses  or  cattle,  has  had  its 
day.  The  word  race  will  doubtless  long  sur- 
vive, even  tho  it  may  have  lost  all  meaning. 
From  time  immemorial  men  have  taken  far 
more  pains  to  damn  their  souls  than  would 
have  sufficed  to  save  them.  Hence  they  wil! 
be  certain  to  preserve  this  most  scientific  term 
which  incites  to  hatred  and  unjustifiable  con- 
tempt for  our  fellow  men,  instead  of  replac- 
ini?  it  by  some  word  implying  the  brotherhood 
of  man." 

'j'he  congress  itself  recorded  its  judg- 
nunt  o)i  (he  matter  of  race  differences 
bv 

"Urging  the  vital  importance  at  this  junr- 
I'lrc  of  hisffjrv  of  discduntcnaniing  race  i)reju- 
dice.  as  tending  to  inflict  r)n  humanity  incal- 
culable harm,  and  as  bascfl  on  generalizations 
unworthy  of  an  enlightrncd  and  progressive 
age  " 

rx>MrK>i«,  England. 
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AS  pt'opk'  have  l)cen  constrained  re- 
ccnily  to  read  a  good  deal  about 
a  certain  nionninental  British 
\v(>rk  of  reference,  it  has  seemed  to  nie 
a  fittinj^^  season  to  ilraw  upon  my  own 
i.xpericnce  as  an  encyclope(ha  ecUtor  and 
present  a  few  ingenuous  and  intiniato 
reflections  and  some  samples  of  my  woes. 
I""rom  the  advertisements  one  would 
never  guess  that  encycl')i)edias  are  made 
by  human  beings.  Nor  does  a  casual  en- 
counter with  encyclopedia  editors,  of 
whom  fortunately  there  are  very  few.  al- 
ways carry  a  strong  conviction  on  that 
point.  I  am  myself  aware  of  being  bad- 
ly damaged  by  my  calling.  I  feel  drier 
after  twenty  years  of  it  than  I  believe  I 
should  have  felt  after  an  e(|ual  time  at 
.some  more  gregarious  occupation,  and  I 
fancy  other  people  sometimes  find  me  even 
drier  than  I  feel.  Twenty  years  among 
the  barebones  of  all  subjects,  and  seeing 
the  full  rotundity  of  none,  must  s.irely 
leave  its  mark  upon  one.  If  it  were  a 
profession,  it  would  be  different.  No  one 
ever  really  means  to  be  an  encyclopedia 
editor.  It  merely  happens  to  him.  We 
do  not  hear  children  say  they  wish  to  be 
encyclopedia  editors  when  they  grow  up. 
If  we  did  we  should  probably  j)unish 
them.  No  one  ought  ever  to  desire  to 
be  an  encyclopedia  editor.  But  tho  a 
peculiar  calling,  segregating  and  to  a 
certain  degree  dehumanizing,  it  is  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  might  be  inferred  from 
advertisements  and  editorial  announce- 
ments. Behind  those  smooth  absurdities 
there  often  lurk  actual  men,  withered 
perhaps,  but  fellow-beings  nevertheless. 
And  .so  far  as  there  is  any  honesty  in 
them  they  will  not  confound  their  miscel- 
laneous and  unassimilated  information 
with  true  knowledge.  Universality  at 
the  present  stage  of  knowledge  is  a 
synonym  for  scatter-brains.  Even  in 
Diderot's  time  it  was  a  doubtful  compli- 
ment. No  encyclopedia  editor  ever  let 
so  large  a  part  of  the  work  pass  thru 
his  own  head  as  Diderot,  and  certainly 
no  encyclopedia  editor  ever  had  such   a 
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liery  head.  The  result  was  that  it  was 
not  an  encyclopedia  in  the  present  sense 
but  a  huge  polemical  pamphlet.  Its  at- 
tacks on  the  existing  order  were  covert 
and  indirect,  because  it  was  under  gov- 
ernmental control,  but  by  subterfuge, 
veiled  irony,  secret  tlirusts,  Diderot 
never  lost  a  chance  to  insinuate  the 
spirit  that  was  to  overturn  the  Churcli 
and  State.  As  to  his  universality  Diderot 
confest : 

"I  know  indeed  a  great  enouf^h  number  of 
thinjis,  lull  there  is  hardly  any  one  who  does 
not  know  his  own  subject  better  tlian  I.  Thi-; 
nie(hocrity  in  all  fields  is  the  result  of  an  ur, 
bridled  curiosity  and  of  means  so  straitened 
that  1  could  never  give  myself  up  wholly  to 
a  single  branch  of  learning.  I  have  been 
forced  all  my  life  to  follow  occupations  for 
whicli  I  am  not  fitted  and  to  leave  aside  those 
to  which  my  taste  calls  me." 

Sainte-Beuve,  to  be  siu-e,  says  of  him 
that  he  showed  so  much  genius  in  his 
many-sidedness  that  "one  is  tempted  to 
believe  that  he  best  fulfilled  his  destiny  in 
thus  scattering  himself."  Nowadays 
Diderot's  universality  would  be  embar- 
rassment. The  modern  editor  is  prima- 
rily an  executive.  His  worth  is  in  no  wise 
measured  by  the  span  of  his  information 
— a  narrow  span  at  best.  To  know  is 
iiii])ossible,  but  it  is  not  impossible  to 
know  the  men  who  should.  Diderot's 
methods  would  ruin  any  modern  encyclo- 
pedic enterprise.  If  I  were  a  publishe' 
T  should  distrust  the  omnivorous  reader, 
still  more  a  luind  acquisitive  of  universal 
scraps.  He  would  be  tuore  likely  to  con- 
sume the  stock  than  organize  it.  He 
would  be  addicted  to  "drinking  behind 
the  bar."  Giants  of  learning  are  not  at 
the  present  time  needed  for  the  work 
For  as  Owen  Meredith  sang  in  lines  too 
atrocious  to  be  forgotten — 

"A    dwarf    on    a    dead   giant's   shoulders   sees 

more 
■"Than    the    live    giant's    eyesight    availed    to 

explore. 

And  I  venture  to  say  that  a  quite  com- 
luonplace  person.  ]irovided  onlv  that  he 
had  an  open  mind  and  plenty  of  time  atu! 
money,   could   easily   devise  an   encvdo- 
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Media   today   that  siiould  surpass  all   its  and  "'Meyers''  would  surely  catch  them 
predecessors.  up.     Posterity  would  be  certain  to  en- 
Diderot  gave  the  keynote  to  the  pres-  counter  some  of  them, 
ent  encyclopedia  title  list  and  its  scope.  I  myself  as  a  hack-writer  once  invent- 
fhere    is    no    such    break    between    the  ed    a   clergyman   and   watched   his    life, 
French  encyclopedia  and  its  successors  carefully   prepared    in    the   encyclopedic 
in  these  respects  as  divided  it  from  those  style  appropriate  to  clergymen,  pass  thru 
which  went  before.     Every  encyclopedia  the    successive    editorial    stages.      That 
maker  turns  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  his  title  to  fame  might  pass  unchallenged, 
itle  list  of  his  predecessors.    That  is  the  I   said  he  was  the  author  of  the  well- 
vay  to  begin  and  there  is  no  trick  about  known  hymn,  "Leap,  Leap,  My  Soul." 
t.     People  have  often  asked  me  how  the  Xo  one  cared  to  admit  that  that  hymn 
rditor  knows  what  titles  to  select.     They  was  unfamiliar.     The  article  underwent 
lo  not  stop  to  think  that  the  majority  of  the  scrutiny  of  department  editor,  man- 
-ubjects  in  any  one  encyclopedia  are  in  aging  editor,  editor-in-chief,  and  all  the 
all  the  other  encyclopedias.     The  editor  little     sub-editors,     and     emerged     un- 
;s  forever  poring  over  the  title  lists  of  scathed ;  then  it  went  into  first  proof ,  sec- 
his  predecessors.    He  may  combine  them  ond  proof,  revise,  and  pages,  and  I  pulled 
:n  a  single  list  or  card  catalog.    He  may  it  out  barely  in  time  to  save  it  from  the 
sift  into  it  the  title  lists  of  special  refer-  plates.     Otherwise  he  might  have  lived 
ence  books,  as  dictionaries  of  architec-  for  fifty  years  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
ture,  music  and  mechanic  arts,  reader's  trymen.    After  all  it  was  as  good  a  thing 
handbooks,  or  titles  from  the  indexes  of  to  pass  on  to  the  future  as  much  that  the 
special  treatises,  and  his  department  edi-  encyclopedia  editor  transmits  to  it. 
tors  or  contributors   will   swell   the   list  Hence  to  ask  an  encyclopedia  editor 
from  still  more  special  sources.    But  the  how  he  knows  what  to  put  into  his  vol- 
bulk  of  the  titles  remains  the  same  from  umes  is  greatly  to  embarrass  the   poor 
decade  to  decade.    The  exercise  of  a  ra-  creature.    He  does  not  know  what  to  put 
tional  judgment  in   selection   is  not  the  in.     He  has  his  precautions,  his  more  or 
thing  that  surprises  one  who  has  seen  en-  less  elaborate  system  of  subdivision  and 
cyclopedias  in  the  making.     The  really  of  checks.    He  can  say  that  a  certain  title 
amazing  thing  is  their  imitativeness  and  was  taken  from  such  and  such  a  source, 
formalism.      In    every    long-lived   encv-  that  it  was  assigned  to  the  editor  or  con- 
clopedia  titles  are  carried  for  a  genera-  tributor-in-chief  of  a  certain  department, 
tion  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  that  it  was  written  by  him  or  one  of  his 
have    been    found    in    some    preceding  collaborators,    that    it    passed    thru    the 
work.     There  is  hardly  a  page  of  any  hands   of  a  certain   office   editor  whose 
encyclopedia,  even  the  best,  that  does  not  duty   it  was  to  read  all   the  articles  of 
inclnde  matters  of  less  significance  than  this  and  certain  related  departments,  that 
something  which  has  been  left  out.     In  the  managing  editor  saw  it,  the  editor-in- 
the    department    of    biograj^hy,    for    in-  chief   saw   it,    the   editorial    proofreader 
stance,  names  of   men   and   women   are  read  it,  and  changed  a  noun  from  singu- 
preserved   merely   as   the    result   of   the  lar  to  plural,  and  the  second  proofreader 
whim   of    some   hack-writer    long    since  read   it,  and  caught  two  p's   that  were 
dead.     If  the  late  I^slie  Stephen,  in  his  standing  upside  down.     But   he   knows 
murh  respfcted  "Dictionary  of  National  that  many  titles  find  their  way  into  his 
fiiography,"    had    in    a    sportive    mood  work  and  into  every  other  as  the  result 
written  three  pages  apiece  on  six  purely  of  a  foolish  guess  and  that  all  conceiv- 
iniaginary    British     worthies  —  invented  able  safeguards  can  only  reduce  the  dam- 
thfir  names,  dates,  the  iKx^ks  they  wrotr-.  age  done  by  routine  thinking,  credulity, 
the   offices    they    hrUl,    their    birthplaces  somnolence,    conventionality    and    imita- 
and  burial-places — you   would   no  doubt  tivencss.     Luckily  for  him  encyclopedias 
find  them  all  in  condensed   form  in  th':  are  seldom  criticised  for  this  useless  lum- 
m.v  '■dition  of  the  "Hrit;innica."    At  the  ber.    The  great  body  of  criticism  is  con- 
next  revision  of  "La  Grande"  they  would  centrated  on  omissions.      Encyclopedia- 
probablv  -'ippear  in  a  concise  French  ver-  making  is   a    form   of  journalism — pon- 
»K>n  and  the  indefatigable  "F'rorkhans"  derous  and  intermittent,  but  journalism 
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iicvcrllielcss.      In    order    to    IcH    p«;<^^>plc  (.aim  you  are  soiuetiinc.s  doubly  jjiovoca- 

what  they  wish  to  know  it  casts  its  dra^-  tivc      Many    people    lose    iheir    teuiper> 

net  far  and  wide.     Like  the  newspapers  merely     Ironi    seeing    you    keep    yours, 

and  magazines  it  tells  a  great  deal  that  "You  are  incapable,"  wrote  one  accusei', 

nobody  wishes  to  know.  "of  an  honest  statement  of  plain  facts," 

I  know  nothing  of  the  peculiar  prob-  and  then  substituted  a  new  and  hitherto 
lems  that  beset  editors  of  dictionaries,  private  history  of  the  heavens  and  the 
encyclopedias  of  names,  or  special  works  earth.  I  have  learned  to  regard  with 
of  reference.  I  am  speaking  only  of  gen-  suspicion  anyone  who  incpiires  vehement 
eral  enc\clopedias,  of  which  five  have  ly  "What  are  the  facts?"  That  outward 
been  my  portion,  all  straining  to  be  "uni-  devotion  to  fact  seems  to  increase  with 
versal"  and  one  perishing  miserably  in  the  power  of  misstatement  and  it  is  a 
the  attempt,  for  lack  of  capital.  In  the  safe  rule  for  an  editor  on  reading  a  pref- 
course  of  this  experience,  one  great  diffi-  atory  eulogy  of  truth  in  general  to 
culty  has  been  the  lack  of  intelligent  ad-  brace  himself  for  some  giant  falsehoods 
verse  criticisiri.  To  be  sure  I  have  been  in  particular.  The  most  touching  trib- 
aided  by  some  censorious  but  able  re-  ules  to  historical  fact  that  I  ever  re- 
viewers, who  were  willing  to  take  pains  ceived  as  editor  came  from  a  mad  Mullah 
in  order  to  inflict  them,  and  I  recall  (jue  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Boston, 
long,  envenomed  article  which  enabled  and  truth  took  on  all  the  colors  of  the 
me  to  revise  an  entire  department  to  its  rainbow  in  the  very  letters  which  praised 
great  advantage.  But  in  the  press  gen-  most  eloquently  its  pure  white  light, 
erally  1  have  been  insanely  praised  and  There  is  nothing  stubborn  about  a  fact, 
so  discouraged  from  doing  better.  Praise  It  is  a  time-server  and  a  lickspittle  and 
to  an  encyclopedia  reviewer  is  the  line  of  whenever  it  meets  a  fool  it  is  ready  to  lay 
least  resistance.  To  find  fault  he  would  down  its  life  for  him.  It  will  do  so  some- 
have  to  read  the  text.  Still  the  best  times  for  a  genius.  "It  is  my  stern  de- 
criticism  is  to  be  found  in  the  reviews,  sire,"  said  Ruskin,  in  one  of  his  delight- 
That  which  comes  to  the  editor's  desk  by  ful  letters  to  Mr.  Norton,  "to  get  at  the 
mail  is  not  reassuring  as  to  the  alertness  pure  facts,  and  nothing  less  or  more, 
of  the  public  mind.  The  greater  part  which  gives  me  whatever  power  I  have.", 
of  it  is  local  or  trivial.  A  church  steeple  Accordingly  our  Civil  War  was  to  him 
is  ten  feet  too  low'.  A  Western  railway  "a  squabble  between  black  and  red  ants." 
is  not  long  enough.  Somebody's  rela-  and  Cervantes  and  Dickens  were  merely 
tive  is  omitted.  Correspondents  in  the  "mischievous,"  and  Sainte-Beuve  was  a 
West  seem  particularly  engrossed  in  the  hopelessly  "shallow"  creature,  and  so  on 
sheer  size  of  everything,  and  the  omis-  thru  a  thousand  charming  vagaries 
sion  of  any  large  object  situated  in  or  (sternly  pursued  as  "facts"),  till  he  be- 
near  a  Western  town  angers  the  inhabi-  came  quite  mad,  still  convinced  that  he 
tants  exceedingly.  It  is  far  safer  to  was  merely  judicious.  When  reason 
blacken  the  reputation  of  George  Wash-  dies  in  a  great  man,  it  is  the  iridescent 
ington  than  to  forget  their  city  hall.  death  of  the  dolphin,  and  nobody  need 

To  be  sure  I  have  been  sometimes  at-  complain,  but  the   hallucinations  of  my 

tacked  on  dogmatic  or  historical  grounds,  dogmatic  correspondents  were  generally 

I   have   been   accused   of   a   deep-seated  rather    humdrum,    no   more   picturesque 

personal  hatred  of  Ireland  and  of  a  de-  than  facts. 

termined  purpose  always  to  snub  Aus-         On  the  whole,  however,  the  editor  has 

tralia.    To  state  both  sides  of  a  disputed  little  to   fear   from  the  odium  theologi- 

question  fairly  is  not  so  safe  as  it  seems,  cum.     We  are  so  used  to  free  thought 

It  angers  the  extremists  on  each  side.    It  that   restraint  is  hardly  imaginable.     It 

angers  one  party  even  to  have  the  views  is  not  easy  to  picture  Diderot  with  nine 

of  the  other  mentioned.     State  one  side  censors  placed  over  him,  "one  of  whom 

and  the  missiles  all  come  only  from  the  must  be  an  orthodox  theologian."     The 

other.     State  both  sides  and  you  are  ex-  only  tyramiical   laws   in   these  days  are 

posed  to  a  raking  cross-fire  from  each,  those  of  demand  and  supply.    Still  it  does 

Nor  is  peace  maintained  always  by  pre-  seem  rather  remarkable  that  the  people 

serving  a   mild   demeanor.     If  you   are  themselves    are    so    good-natured    as    a 
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rule.  Sects  that  presumably  would  de- 
sire proselytes  or  at  least  wish  to  defend 
themselves  are  in  the  main  quite  uncon- 
cerned with  the  statement  of  principles 
that  undermine  their  foundations.  The 
Catholic  Church  is,  as  it  always  has  been, 
the  most  alert;  but  in  this  country  at 
least  it  does  not  do  much  to  stifle  heresy 
at  its  source.  I  remember  years  ago 
writing  a  school  history'  intended  for  the 
use  of  both  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
The  publishers  imprest  on  me  the  im- 
portance of  presenting  both  sides  fairly. 
Accordingly,  as  I  was  reared  in  the 
Protestant  tradition,  and  knew  very  well 
that  I  could  not  help  inclining  to  that 
point  of  view,  I  determined  to  seek  coun- 
sel of  the  Jesuits.  I  submitted  the  proof 
to  a  Jesuit  father,  the  head  of  a  well- 
known  American  seminary,  and  in  a  con- 
versation with  him  afterward,  warned 
him  against  the  inevitable  Protestant  bias 
of  my  work.  But  what  did  he,  breath- 
ing the  latitudinarian  air  of  this  country, 
care  for  a  Protestant  bias?  His  sug- 
gested changes  pertained,  as  I  recall,  to 
a  few  phrases  about  '1  etzel  and  the  Sale 
of  Indulgences.  Yet  at  a  hundred  points 
the  book  showed  a  spirit  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  Catholicism.  It  has  been  much 
the  same  in  editing-  encyclopedias.  I 
have  courted  the  criticism  of  both  side>. 
•Veither  has  seemed  to  care  very  much. 
I  have  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  submit 
articles  on  delicate  doctrinal  points  to 
both  Protestants  and  Catholics,  only  to 
find  on  each  side  a  weary  and  flaccid  ac- 
f|uiescenre.  I  have  ff)imd  the  Jesuits 
more  wide-awake  than  others.  Yet  thev, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  questioned  only  the 
most  obvious  points — as  in  the  case  of 
that  historical  text-book  And  this,  tho 
we  all  know  that  a  Prr>testant  or  Roman 
Catholic  color  runs  all  thru  modern  se- 
cular history  in  matters  remote  from 
definite  doctrines.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  Catholic  anrl  Protestant  view  of  the 
infidern  world.  As  Bishop  Stubbs  ha'- 
said,  hjstory  cannot  be  written  later  than 
the  fourteenth  century.  All  that  folkjws 
is  subject  of  present-day  religious  con- 
troversy. 

VVe  laugh  at  the  Midflle  Ages  for  ap 
plying  the   test   of   orthrxloxy   to   every 
branch  f,f  learning— an  heretical  or  or- 
thorlox  astronomy,  a  blasphemous   view 
of  ihe  solar  '^v^trm,  an  irrfligiou«i  phvsi 


cal  law.  I  hazard  the  question  whether 
we  have  not  gone  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. We  play  at  ostrich  with  one  an- 
other. We  hide  one  portion  of  our  intel- 
lect from  the  rest.  We  profess  a  prin- 
ciple of  faith  that  makes  our  scientific 
teaching  ridiculous,  and  we  accept  as  a 
matter  of  course  scientific  theories  that 
would  blow  our  churches  into  the  air. 
We  call  it  practical — this  intellectual 
hide-and-seek.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
prefer  not  to  know  what  our  minds  are 
up  to. 

It  is  not  so  strange  that  we  are  con- 
stantly doing  these  things  as  that  we  are 
so  complacently  unconscious  that  we  are 
doing  them.  It  is  hard  to  blame  those 
reactionaries  who  revolt  against  our  self- 
important  modernity.  For  after  all  we 
do  know  that  the  joke  on  human  nature 
is  more  or  less  permanent,  that  persecu- 
tion was  at  least  a  sign  of  personal  in- 
terest, and  that  tolerance  is  often  com- 
posed nine  parts  of  apathy  to  one  of 
brotherly  love.  It  is  inconvenient  to 
think  where  our  principles  lead.  Once 
I  found  on  the  margin  of  a  seventeenth- 
century  treatise  on  mathematics  the  ex- 
clamation in  bad  Latin  of  some  monk- 
ish reader:  "Damn  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon  and  all  who  think  as  they  do."  It 
was  hard  to  trace  these  heresies  in  the 
text  or  account  for  his  explosion.  But 
nowadays  Christianity  and  its  refutation 
often  dwell  together  in  perfect  amity  in 
the  same  mind.  Pe(jple  make  up  little 
nosegays  of  doctrines  for  themselves  out 
of  the  New  Testament  and  Tlaeckel.  T 
am  not  deploring  the  decline  of  bigotry. 
1  am  merely  wondering,  as  many  others 
are,  how  far  it  has  been  replaced  by  the 
religion  of  sloppy-mindedness. 

Of  course  the  direst  problem  of  all  is 
presented  by  modern  specialism.  The 
ai?r)  of  the  French  Encyclopedia,  as  set 
fo»-fh  in  its  prospectus,  was  to  serve  as  a 
reference  library  for  every  intelligent 
man  on  all  subjects  save  his  own.  That 
has  rrmained  the  aiiu  of  general  ency- 
rloprrlias  ever  since.  But  tho  the  topics 
of  a  given  science  cannot  be  written  for 
specialists,  they  must  either  be  contribut- 
efl  by  specialists  or  rest  on  their  author- 
ity. Any  good  encyckipedia  will  carry 
specialization  to  the  furthest  point  that  is 
f)f)ssil)le  without  sacrificing  the  interests 
'•f  the  lavman.     He  i«;  "supposed  to  be  a 
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rather  robust  and  intellijj^ent  layman  will  a  man  to  develop  interests  in  common  so 

ing  to  take  some  pains.    The  encyclope-  exclusively  molluscous  or  hivalvular  that 

dia   is  not   intended   to   wheedle  an   un-  tio  human  beinj^-  dared  break  in.     When 

williiiti;  layiuan  or  boost  a  feeble  one,  and  I  tried  to  orj^anize  a  department  of  biol- 

vvithout  some  very  formidable  technicali-  og-y,  I  soon  found  that  it  was  impossible 

ties  many  subjects  could  not  be  treated  to  thresh  the  matter  out  by  correspond- 

at  all.    All  that  can  be  done  is  to  try  and  cnce.      No   one   cared   to   be    superficial 

avoid  imnecessary  technicality.     It  is  a  enough  to  take  charge  of  any  branch  of 

question  of  balance  and  degree  and  the  that  subject,  to  say  nothing  of  the  whole, 

whole  matter  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  per-  No  man  would  leave  his  insect  for  that 

sonal  equation — of  many  personal  e(|ua-  foolish,   scattering  popular   subject,    en- 

tions.    That  is  why  it  is  so  hard  a  prob-  tomology.     So  one  day  I  went  to  Wasli- 

lem.     If  one  could  find  men  of  the  TIux-  ington,   where   biologists,    I   understood, 

ley  type   for  every  science  it   would  be  were  very  thick  and  tame ;  and  I  had  my 

easy.     Huxley  liked  to  think  himself  a  self   put   up   at   a   certain   learned    club, 

specialist.     He  called  himself  the  "Rev-  which  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  runway  for 

erend   Father  of  Worms  and  Bishop  of  biologists,  where  the  layman  might  watch 

Annelida."     But  he  elsewhere  gave  him-  them   as   they  came  to   drink.      I   have 

self  a   better   title — that   of   "something  counted  eight  or  ten  distinct  and  mutual- 

between    a    gladiator-general   of   science  ly    imintelligible    varieties    in    the    same 

and  a  maid  of  all  work."  room  at  once. 

Huxley's  mind  would  often  wander  But  when  I  came  to  meet  them  it  was 
gladly  far  from  worms.  Nowadays  the  no  easier.  It  was  impossible  to  get  the 
man  of  worms  is  homesick  when  away  mosquito  man  away  from  his  mosquito . 
from  them.  He  is  moreover  disdainful  the  fossil  horse  man  would  not  dismount, 
of  all  elements  that  are  accessible  to  lay-  and  the  fish  people,  tho  kind,  were  firm- 
men.  He  calls  it  popularizing  to  men-  ly  fishy.  Day  after  day  I  was  passed 
tion  them.  Popularizing  has  a  bad  name  from  one  kind  of  biologist  to  another, 
with  specialists  and  they  include  in  it  al-  With  botany  it  was  no  better.  Why 
most  every  means  for  the  diffusion  of  think  of  so  broad  a  subject  as  vegetable 
knowledge.  There  is  much  to  justify  ]jhys!ology,  if  the  vegetable  physiologist 
their  contempt.  Making  things  "read-  could  not  be  torn  from  his  potato?  I  did 
able"  is  often  synonymous  with  making  not  know  beans  about  botany.  They  in- 
them  silly.  troduced  me  to  the  kind  of  botanist  who 

Hence  the  embarrassment  of  the  mid-  knew  only  beans.  At  length  one  man 
dleman  of  information,  the  encyclopedia  stooped  so  far  as  to  help  me  with  a  plan, 
editor,  vibrating  between  specialist  and  but  it  involved  a  subdivision  of  zoology' 
layman,  an  object  of  suspicion  to  both,  iirto  thirty  departments  with  no  one  re- 
[  am  snubbed  by  the  learned  and  yet  not  sponsible  for  the  whole.  Less  specializa- 
welcomed  by  the  totally  illiterate.  It  tion  than  that  would,  he  said,  be  vain  and 
may  be  merely  an  accident  but  somehow  shallow.  This  would  have  left  me  alon^' 
1  have  always  fared  the  worst  among  to  drive  that  herd  of  thirty  rearing  ant! 
zoologists  and  botanists.  Naturally,  an  plunging  zoologists.  I  left  Washington 
editor  of  an  encyclopedia  cannot  have  a  and  again  had  recourse  to  correspond- 
sub-editor  for  every  animal,  but  that  is  ence.  T  wrote  many  letters,  full  of  an 
what  the  zoologist  apparently  expected  Oriental  flattery  that  T  had  learned  as  a 
of  me.  Matters  are  far  worse  than  in  layman  addressing  specialists.  Finally  a 
the  days  of  Dr.  Holmes's  naturalist  who  man  agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  de- 
flew  into  a  rage  because  some  one  called  partment.  It  was  understood  that  he 
him  a  Coleopterist.  He  was  no  smat-  might  gather  about  him  all  the  zoologists 
terer,  he  said,  trying  to  spread  himself  he  could  find,  but  that  he  must  be  respon- 
over  the  Coleoptera ;  he  was  a  Scarabaeist.  sible  for  the  whole  department.  He  car- 
Nowadays  a  zoologist  seeks  out  his  ani-  ried  the  work  half  thru,  then  forgot  it 
mal  in  early  life  and  henceforth  stays  and  sailed  for  Europe,  chasing  some  in- 
with  it.  Often  the  intimacy  between  sect,  I  suppose.  In  his  absence  I  fell  \uW 
them  is  so  great  that  it  seems  indelicate  the  hands  of  a  group  of  zoologists  whose 
to  intrude      FJiave  known  a  bivalve  and  eccentricities  were  scandalous.     Part  of 
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the  work  had  to  be  done  over  twice ;  part 
of  it  three  times. 

This  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  making 
the  knowledge  of  specialists  available — 
not  alluring-,  or  exciting — but  merelv 
available  to  intelligent  persons,  even  to 
persons  of  their  own  size,  but  of  unlike 
experience.  It  is  hard  to  convince  many 
of  them  that  the  work  is  worth  doing. 
It  is  a  natural  feeling  but  it  is  indulged 
to  a  point  where  it  becomes  a  vice.  At 
the  one  end  we  have  the  yellow  journal, 
at  the  other,  the  doctor's  dissertation. 
One  road  leads  to  Hearst  and  the  other 
to  Dr>'asdust.     It  is  a  pity  that  either 


>:nust  survive.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  an 
encyclopedia  to  do  away  with  technical- 
ity or  complexity,  but  only  with  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  inheres  not  in  the  sub- 
ject itself  but  in  the  muddle  mind  of  the 
man  who  writes  about  it.  There  is  no 
less  pedantry  today  than  there  ever  was. 
and  clarity  of  expression  is  no  more 
common.  Hence  the  need  of  encyclope- 
dists and  such  small  deer,  of  universal 
dunces  like  myself,  to  remove  unneces- 
sary difficulties.  Never  in  the  world  will 
special  reference  works,  or  specially  ar- 
ranged libraries,  suffice. 

New   York   City. 


^ 


Mexico's  Political   Situation 

BY  CHESTER   T.  CROWELL 

[Nfr.  Crowell  has  been  in  active  journalism  in  Mexico  City,  and  has  but  recently 
returned  to  Texas,  where  he  is  now  managing  editor  of  the  .Austin  Statesman.  Our  read- 
ers  will    recall    several    other    articles    from    his   pen   during   the    recent   crisis. — Editor.] 


FROM  the  most  applauded  hero  of 
Mexico,  during  recent  times,  Dr. 
Franci.-co  T.  Madcro  has  become 
nothing  more  than  one  of  a  group  of  can- 
didates for  President.  At  the  time  of  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  City  of  Mexico, 
the  mere  suggestion  that  any  but  he 
could  be  a  candidate  for  President  would 
have  been  laughed  at  and  hooted.  To- 
dav,  there  are  four  candidates  in  the 
field.  The  sturdy  anti  re-election  club^ 
which  first  nominated  him  for  president, 
and  attiong  whose  members  his  best  fol- 
lowing was  to  be  found,  have  shifted 
their  support  to  Dr.  Francisco  Vasqucz 
f  jomez.  Dr.  .Madero  refers  to  this  loss 
as  an  unimportant  incident,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  most  significant 
occurrence  in  Mexico  within  the  last 
.«ilxty  days. 

Tlie  cause  of  this  organization's  selec- 
tion of  a  diflfercnt  candidate  furnishes  an 
ting  comment  on  the  game  of  jkjI- 
i.  Dr.  Madcro  plays  it.  .Since  there 
i»  no  longer  any  reason  for  anti  re-elec- 
tion clubs  with  f'orfirio  Diaz  driven  from 
the  prcsiflent's  chair  Dr.  .Madfrc;  formed 
a  new  organization,  the  "I'rogressives." 
The  word,  anti,  of  course,  suggests  thai 
th^  'organization  is  opposed  to  something 


which  still  exists  and  objection  to  the 
name  is  valid.  It  would  have  been  a 
good  plan  to  change  the  name  of  the 
anti  re-election  clubs.  But,  instead  of 
doing  that  Dr.  Madero  proceeded  to  or- 
ganize a  new  party  with  a  better  name 
and  offend  and  divide  his  following. 
Small  as  this  cause  of  division  seems,  it 
would  probably  be  sufficient  in  any  po- 
litic?il  camjjaign  to  cause  trouble,  and, 
even  tho  Dr.  Madcro  may  bring  a  large 
part  of  his  following  into  his  new  or- 
ganization, he  has  lost  strength  which  he 
formerly  had  and  furnished  the  basis  for 
the  candidacy  of  another  man  who 
would  have  been  his  warm  supporter  as 
a  candidate  for  Vice-President. 

Dr.  Vasquez  Gomez  is  not  a  man  to 
be  laughed  at ;  his  work  for  the  revolu- 
tionists was  about  the  onlv  conspicuous- 
ly brilliant  work  done.  lie  managed 
their  diplomatic  affairs  and  publicity 
campaign  excellently  and  he  had  a  per- 
sonal follr)wing  before  the  revolution  be- 
gan. Tie  knows  how  to  plav  politics  well 
enough  to  arid  steadily  to  his  strength  as 
the  r;nui),-iign  progresses  and  whatever 
strength  he  gains  will  he  Dr.  Niadero's 
loss. 

In    ;ill    probabilitv,    flie    oU]    conserva 
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tives  who  piiic  fur  tlu-  days  of  tlu'  Diaz 
rej^Miue  will  line  up  behind  liernardi) 
Reyes,  who  was  the  faithful  friend  of 
l^resident  Uiaz  and  showed  himself  on 
more  occa'^ions  than  one  to  he  more  pa- 
triotic than  seltisli — something  rare 
among  politicians  in  Latin-America. 
Reyes  has  a  tremendous  personal  follow- 
ing, among  all  classes. 

'I'he  Roman  Catholics  also  have  a  can- 
didate in  the  field.  There  is  not  much 
probability  of  a  candidate  backed  by  the 
Catholic  clergy  being  elected  to  the  I'res- 
idency  of  Mexico,  but  it  is  certain  that 
such  a  candidate  will  have  a  strong  and 
numerous  following  which  will  come  for 
the  most  part  from  the  ranks  of  the  Ma- 
dero  sympathizers. 

Altogether  it  appears,  at  present,  that 
the  election  of  Bernardo  Reyes  is  just 
as  probable  as  that  of  Dr.  Madero.  This 
situation  is  indeed  remarkable  when  one 
considers  that  Dr.  Madero  served  on  the 
field  of  battle  and  gave  his  own  money 
to  finance  the  revolution  while  Re^'es 
spent  those  troublous  days  in  Europe  on 
an  expense  account  from  the  Diaz  gov- 
ernment. 

When  the  recent  revolution  began,  I 
ventured  to  predict  failure  for  it  because 
Madero  is  a  man  of  such  limited  execu- 
tive and  military  ability.  A  series  of  cir- 
cumstances and  the  popular  verdict 
against  re-election  of  Diaz  in  the  face  of 
his  assertion  that  he  would  not  be  a  can- 
didate in  1910,  brought  victory  to  the 
banners  of  the  revolutionists.  I  then 
questioned  the  ability  of  Dr.  Madero  to 
hold  his  popularity  until  the  election  in 
October.  Bernardo  Reyes  returned  to 
Mexico  immediately  following  the  tre- 
mendous ovation  to  Dr.  Madero  on  his 
entry  into  the  City  of  Mexico.  Reyes' 
own  reception  in  the  capital  was  cool. 
If  he  had  not  observed  a  change  since 
his  entry  he  would  not  now  be  a  candi- 
date, because  he  w^as  not  a  candidate  at 
that  time  and  declared  he  would  not  be, 
going  even  so  far  as  to  let  it  be  gener- 
ally known  over  the  country  that  he 
would  accept  a  position  as  minister  of 
war  in  Dr.  Madero's  cabinet  following 
his  election,  which  was  assumed  to  be 
certain. 

Dr.  Madero  is  a  good  man  and  an 
honest  man.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  peer 
in  honesty  of  motive  and  patriotism  and 


progressiveness  of  any  public  man,  to- 
day. But,  being  now  in  politics,  be 
should  be  at  least  politician  enough  to 
hold  his  own  following,  tho  it  must  be 
ndmitted  that  this  is  no  easier  in  Mexico 
tiian  elsewhere. 

The  president  of  any  Latin-American 
country  must  care  for  his  supporters  and 
friends  from  the  public  treasury.  The 
revolutionist  who  expects  a  following 
must  promise  lucrative  positions.  They 
have  done  so  for  so  many  years  that  the 
l)romise  is  now  assumed.  So  long  has 
it  obtained  as  an  unquestioned  rule, 
that  the  most  patriotic  soldier,  willing  to 
die  on  the  battlefield  or  to  have  his  home 
burned  by  the  enemy,  would  expect  a 
good  position,  probably  even  a  sinecure, 
if  the  revolution  were  to  succeed.  The 
Mexican  revolutionists  who  fought  lui- 
der  Madero  want  him  to  look  after  their 
interests,  now ;  and  he  doesn't  seem  par- 
ticularly disposed  to  do  it.  Revolutionist 
soldiers  have  been  paid  their  wages  and 
dismissed.  Many  of  them  were  so  in- 
censed at  this  that  thev  resisted  attempts 
to  disarm  and  battles  resulted.  It  was 
also  displeasing  to  them  to  have  to  sur- 
render their  arms  to  federal  soldiers,  in 
many  instances.  They  were  victors,  yet 
commanded  by  their  general  to  lay  down 
their  arms  before  the  defeated  enemy ! 

One  series  of  riots  and  disturbances 
has  followed  another  in  Mexico  since  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  revolu- 
tion had  come  to  a  close.  On  each  oc- 
casion Dr.  Madero  goes  to  the  scene  of 
trouble  and  makes  a  speech — what 
Americans  would  term  a  "Fourth  of 
July  oration" — and  the  disturbance  ends. 
Mexicans  have  a  keen  appreciation  of 
lofty  sentiments  such  as  animate  Dr. 
Madero  and  nothing  stirs  them  like  a 
wholesome  speech  well  delivered,  but 
speeches  do  not  end  the  luiderlying  dis- 
satisfaction. Thus  Dr.  Madero  has  been 
gradually  losing  strength  ever  since  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Dispatches  from  Mexico  to  the  effect 
that  business  conditions  are  improving 
rapidly  and  will  soon  be  normal  again 
are  fabrications  out  of  the  whole  cloth. 
Business  is  utterly  stagnant  and  has  been 
for  months.  In  some  of  the  large  cities 
the  American  colonies  of  scores  or  hun- 
dreds of  families  have  practically  disap- 
peared.    Mines  are  closed  for  an  indefi 
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nite  period  or  work  has  been  suspended 
pending^  repair  of  damage  to  machinery 
or  railroad  hnes.  Conditions  in  Mex- 
ico are  not  likely  to  show  much  improve- 
ment until  after  the  general  election  in 
October.  And  then  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  improvement  will  be  only  grad- 
ual. 

If  Dr.  Modero  could  have  kept  his 
formerly  unquestioned  leadership  in  na- 
tional affairs  and  put  an  end  to  the 
political  turbulence,  he  \vould  have 
done  a  great  service  to  the  country.  As 
it  is,  all  is  unsettled,  even  the  outlook  for 
peace. 

Reports  of  little  battles  and  of  new^ 
revolutions  begun  by  lOO  to  500  men 
continue  to  come  in.  These  combatants 
who  are  still  occasionally  interrupting 
train  service  and  hurting  business  to  no 
purpose  are  part  of  the  revolutionist 
army  which  fought  the  federals  without 
knowing  what  Dr.  Madero  and  his  men 
were  fighting  about,  or  caring.  They 
term  themselves  Maderistas,  neverthe- 
less, and  then  wonder  why  the  success 
of  Madero  has  not  made  him  President 
and  eflfected  the  little  State  and  munici- 
pal reforms  for  which  many  of  these  men 
are  still  fighting.  Thus,  the  country  sees 
Maderistas  going  otit  to   capture  other 


Maderistas,  or  federals  with  the  moral 
support  of  Dr.  Madero  going  out  to  cap- 
ture the  very  men  who,  six  months  ago, 
were  fighting  his   enemies. 

What  Mexico  needs,  now,  is  some  man 
so  strong  that  his  leadership  would  be 
unquestioned.  If  Reyes  is  elected  he  will 
be  that  man,  but  he  is  not  progressive, 
tho  he  is  honest.  Dr.  Madero,  if  elected, 
will  probably  eventually  precipitate  an- 
other revolution.  Dr.  Gomez  would  make 
an  excellent  tho  not  a  brilliant  President. 
There  is  no  chance  for  anyone  else. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Fran- 
cisco Leon  de  la  Barra,  provisional  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico,  cannot  enter  the  field. 
He  is  the  most  promising  presidential 
material  now  upon  the  stage  of  Mexican 
political  affairs.  He  would  immediately 
command  the  support  of  those  who  still 
think  kindly  of  the  old  Diaz  regime  and 
a  great  many  of  Madero's  supporters. 
He  would  especially  have  with  him  the 
progressive  and  educated  young  Mexi- 
cans who  hope  to  be  the  salvation  of 
their  country.  He  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent; President  and  his  opportunity  to 
play  a  more  important  part  in  the  aftairs 
of  his  country  is  undoubtedly  yet  to 
come. 


Austin,  Texas. 
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The   Passing    of    English    Republicanism 

BY  EDWARD   PORRITT 

Al.TIIOR    OF     "TifE     L'nH)  FOkMII)    HoLSK    OP     CoMMONS,"     "ICNGLISH  M  LN     AT     IIoME,"    EtC. 


FORTY- FOUR  years  ago,  when  John 
W.  Forney,  who  was  then  .Secre- 
tary of  the  .Senate  of  the  United 
•States  and  proj^rietor  and  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press  anrj  the  Washington 
Chronicle,  was  in  England,  he  wrote 
from  Ivondon  a  series  of  letters  to  his 
newspapers  which  for  insight  into  pf^liti- 
cal  and  social  conrjitions  in  Englanrj  have 
not  been  surfiassed  by  the  letters  of  any 
American  who  since  that  time  has  been 
there  on  a  similar  errand.  In  one  of 
these  letters,  dated  May  2r,  ^^fiy — and 
written  while  the  second  great  reform 
hill  was  before  the  House  of  Commons  - 
Forney  summed  up  the  attitude  of  the 


English  people  toward  the  Crown.  "The 
English,"  he  wrote,  "are  singularly  loyal 
to  their  sovereign,  and  proud  of  their  re- 
nown as  a  nation.  It  will  be  some  gen- 
erations before  they  decide  upon  the  ex- 
I)eriment  of  a  republic,  unless  they  arc 
hurried  into  another  revolution  by  the 
blindness  and  vices  of  tlieir  rulers."  A 
similar  jjrediclion  might  have  safely  been 
made  by  any  American  who  was  in  Eng- 
land during  the  coronation  celebrations ; 
for  torlay  there  is  even  much  less  popu- 
lar sentiment  in  favor  (A  a  republican 
form  of  govertuucnt  than  there  was  when 
i'orncy  was  in  I^^ndnn,  looking  on  at  the 
enactment  of  the  first  measure  that  con- 
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t'erred  the  vote  on  any  lar^c  iiiiiiilni  of 
the  working  classes. 

Long-  before  Forney  was  in  England, 
and  for  some  years  after  his  visit,  there 
was  a  diffused  popular  sentiment  in  favor 
of  a  Republic.  Its  existence  can  bo 
traced  as  far  back  as  the  second  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century — the  decade 
when  the  economic  and  social  condition 
of  the  common  people  was  more  deplor- 
able than  at  any  time  since,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  feudal  serfdom  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  English  life.  This  Re- 
publican sentiment  was  attributable  to 
social  conditions  and  to  the  new  serfdom 
of  the  first  half  century  of  the  industrial 
revolution,  and  also  to  the  contempt  in 
which  George  IV  and  William  IV  were 
held  by  all  classes — working,  middle  and 
landed.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
the  Crown  was  less  prized,  or  of  less  use 
to  the  nation,  than  from  the  Regency  in 
1809  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Two  more  sovereigns 
of  the  type  of  George  IV  might  have 
brought  England  very  near  to  a  Repub- 
lic ;  and,  as  it  was,  the  Republican  -senti- 
ment born  of  popular  contempt  for  these 
sovereigns,  survived  almost  until  the  first 
jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1887. 

Its  greatest  strength  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria  grew  out  of  the  poverty 
and  misery  of  the  common  people  which 
continued  long  after  1837,  and  also  out 
of  the  failure  of  the  Chartist  movement 
in  1848.  To  the  Chartists  it  seemed  in 
1848  that  all  the  great  popular  agitation 
of  the  eight  or  nine  years  before  the  col- 
lapse on  Kennington  Common  had 
availed  nothing.  The  men  in  the  move- 
ment could  not  then  realize  how  much 
the  Chartist  movement  had  done  for 
popular  political  education.  To  the 
Chartists  of  1848  all  seemed  to  have 
ended  in  failure ;  and  out  of  the  failure 
came  a  recrudescence  of  the  Republican 
movement  that  had  Tiad  its  origin  in  the 
decade  after  Waterloo. 

There  never  was  in  the  House  of 
Commons  or  in  the  constituencies,  a  Re- 
publican party  in  the  sense  that  there  are 
today  Liberal,  Conservative  and  Labor 
and  Socialist  parties.  But  between  the 
collapse  of  the  Chartist  movement  and 
the  extension  of  the  Parliamentary  fran- 
chise to  the  working  classes  in  rural 
England   in    1884.  there  were  hundreds 


of  Rei)ublican  clubs  scattered  all  over  the 
country;  and  three  avowedly  Republican 
weekly  newspapers — Reynolds's  Nc-ivs, 
the  National  Reformer,  and  the  Repub- 
lican— were  published  in  London.  The 
movement  attained  its  great  prominence 
between  1870  and  1873.  Dilke  was  then 
in  open  sympathy  with  it,  so  was  Cham- 
berlain, and  so  were  Joseph  C'owen  and 
Auberon  Herbert.  During  the  Parlia- 
mentary recess  of  187 1,  Dilke  made 
speeches  up  and  down  the  country  in 
favor  of  a  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  the  Parliamentary  session 
of  1872,  he  shocked  Gladstone  and  the 
Whigs  and  Liberals  by  moving  for  re- 
turns showing  what  royalty  cost  the  Brit- 
ish taxpayer.  Gladstone  was  Premier  at 
that  time ;  and  as  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  he  opposed  Dilke's  motion 
with  much  vigor  and  even  more  heat. 
But  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Auberon 
Herbert,  who  uncompromisingly  declared 
himself  a  Republican.  With  a  .seconder 
thus  forthcoming,  the  House  was  com- 
pelled to  divide.  The  Government  whip? 
told  against  the  motion ;  Dilke  and  Her- 
bert told  for  it.  Only  two  members, 
however,  voted  with  Dilke  and  Herbert. 
One  was  the  late  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
who  thirty  years  later,  in  reviewing  his 
long  service  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
justified  his  vote.  "I  think,"  he  wrote, 
"my  vote  was  quite  right ;  for  the  re- 
turns asked  for  by  Dilke  were  due  to  the 
country,  and  Gladstone  did  not  at  all 
benefit  the  monarchy  by  withholding 
them." 

This  was  the  first  and  only  time  in  the 
nineteenth  century  that  Republicanism 
was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  discussion  was  a  failure ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly stimulated  popular  interest;  and 
in  1873  there  was  a  National  Republican 
Congress  at  Birmingham.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred Republican  clubs  are  said  to  have 
been  represented  by  delegates  at  this 
congress,  which  was  the  last  popular 
demonstration  in  favor  of  the  Republi- 
can idea.  The  Republican  newspapers 
survived  as  such  for  some  years  after 
the  Birmingham  congress,  and  Brad- 
laugh  and  other  Republicans  continued  to 
write  and  lecture  in  favor  of  Republican- 
But    the    lectures    gradually    lost 


ism. 


their  vogue;  and  in    1807 — the  year  of 
Oueen  Victoria's  second  jubilee — one  of 
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Bradlaugh's  old  colleagues  in  the  Repub- 
lican movement,  who  is  now  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  made  the  statement 
that  there  was  not  a  single  Republican 
club  or  newspaper  in  existence.  Today 
in  this  year  of  King  George's  corona- 
tion, the  subject  has  not  even  an  aca- 
demic interest;  and  fond  as  the  English 
are  of  political  discussion  an  orator 
speaking  from  a  soap  box  could  not  hold 
the  attention  of  twenty  people  for  five 
minutes  by  a  speech  urging  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  republic  for  the  monarchy. 

At  least  four  obvious  reasons  for  the 
complete  disappearance  of  the  Republi- 
can idea  would  suggest  themselves  to  a 
Forney  who  was  in  England  today.  The 
last  two  sovereigns — Queen  \'ictoria  and 
King  Edward — were  immensely  popular  ; 
and  King  George,  with  the  aid  of  Queen 
Mary,  seems  likely  to  be  equally  so.  The 
English  working  classes  since  1884  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  Parliamentarv 
vote.  A  great  increase  in  popular  politi- 
cal education  has  resulted  from  the  ele- 
mentary education  act  of  1870  and  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  in  1884;  and 
with  education  and  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise,  there  has  gradually  come  to 
the  working  classes  a  realization  of  two 
important  facts.  These  are  that  the 
sovereign  since  Queen  \'ictoria's  time 
does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  progress 
toward  democracy,  or  of  constitutional 
changes  giving  increased  power  to  the 
people ;  and  the  working  classes  thru 
their  votes  are  able  to  achieve  reforms 
of  more  consequence  to  them  than  the 
suljstitution  of  a  republic  for  the  mon- 
archy. 

Better  even  than  Canadians,  whose 
constitutional  and  Parliamentary  niachin- 
erv  is  more  democratic  than  the  English ; 
better,  it  may  almost  be  said,  than  Ameri- 
can*, the  English  people  realize  what  can 


be  done  with  their  constitutional  and 
Parliamentary  institutions ;  and  it  is  be- 
cause the  English  working  people  realize 
how  much  can  be  done  with  existing 
political  machinery — national  and  muni- 
cipal— that  the  question  of  a  republic 
versus  a  monarchy  has  no  longer  even  a 
debating  society  interest.  English  peo- 
ple are  essentially  practical  in  their  poli- 
tics. Proof  of  this  is  forthcoming  in 
abundance  in  a  survey  of  the  social  and 
economic  legislation  for  which  both  the 
older  political  parties  are  responsible 
since  the  working  classes  all  over  the 
country  were  brought  within  the  Parlia- 
mentary S3"stem  twenty-six  years  ago. 

For  eighty  years  the  bulwark  against 
democracy  in  England  has  not  been  the 
Crown.  The  Crown  has  accepted  democ- 
racy as  far  as  it  has  gone  and  adapted 
itself  to  it.  The  bulwark  against  democ- 
racy since  1832  has  been  the  House  ot 
Lords,  and  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
titled  territorial  aristocracy  by  which  the 
House  of  Lords  has  been  reinforced. 
This  increase  has  resulted  from  the  great 
fortunes  made  in  manufacturing,  brew- 
ing, mining  and  transport.  In  theory  the 
Crown  is  responsible  for  these  new  crea- 
tions of  peers,  and  this  extension  of 
feudalism  ;  in  reality  Cabinets  are  respon- 
sible and  not  the  Crown.  The  working 
classes  understand  where  responsibility 
for  the  growth  of  this  new  feudalism  lies. 
as  is  evident  from  the  part  that  the  Labor 
group  in  the  House  of  Commons  ha"^ 
taken  in  the  curtailment  of  the  powers  of 
the  House  of  Lords  effected  by  the  Veto 
Act.  The  Crown,  as  has  been  said,  ac- 
cepts democratic  progress ;  and  so  long 
as  it  thus  accommodates  itself  to  new 
conditions,  the  time  will  be  remote  when 
the  English  people  will  be  driven  into 
revolution  bv  what  Forney  described  as 
"the  blindness  anrl  vices  of  their  nilcrs." 

IIXsTFORD,  Conn. 


Heredity  and   Its  Laws 

BY  VERNON  L.   KELLOGG 

[Professor  Kellugg  is  one  of  llie  leading  entoniulugists  of  the  conntry,  and  has  writ- 
ten much  on  the  problems  of  heredity.  His  most  popular  works  are  "American  Insects," 
"Insect  Stories"  and  "Darwinism  Today."  In  the  following  pages  he  discusses  some  of  the 
questions  of  evolution   which  have  come  to  the   front   since    the    time    of    Darwin. — Kditou.] 


OUR  neighbors'  child  has  red  hair. 
Why?  Because  her  father  has 
red  hair ;  she  gets  it  from  her 
father.  Yet  in  the  next  block  down  the 
street  is  a  red-haired  httle  girl  whose 
father's  hair  is  not  red.  But  her  moth- 
er's hair  is;  she  gets  it  from  her  mother. 
But  across  the  street  is  a  third  little 
damsel  of  auburn  locks,  and  neither  her 
father  nor  mother  is  red-haired.  Oh, 
well,  she  gets  it  from  some  grandparent, 
or,  maybe,  great-grandparent.  Indeed, 
a  boy  friend  of  mine  with  hair  aflame  as 
a  sunset  sky  has  to  trail  back  thru  five 
generations  of  ancestors  before  he  can 
find  on  either  side  of  the  house  a  red- 
headed ancestor.  But  he  finds  him,  and 
so  this  mystery  of  inheritance  is  solved. 
Or  rather,  of  course,  it  isn't,  but  some 
way  it  seems  to  be.  If  we  can  but  find 
the  prototype  of  the  character  in  some 
ancestor,  however  far  remote,  we  let  this 
finding  satisfy  our  eager  curiosity  as  to 
the  means  of  acquirement  of  our  special 
sort  of  nose  or  eyes  or  hair.  And  this  is 
simply  the  homely  everyday  application 
of  Francis  Galton's  "Law  of  Ancestral 
Heredity,"  the  first  of  the  great  gener- 
alizations, rather  loosely  called  biological 
laws,  concerning  the  method  or  course 
of  heredity. 

Heredity  may  be  looked  on  as  an  un- 
known force  or  controlling  influence 
which,  in  the  presence  of  suitable  extrin- 
sic conditions,  initiates,  maintains  and 
directs  development,  its  rule  only  dis- 
puted by  an  equally  unknown  opposing 
force  or  influence  making  for  variation ; 
or  it  may  be  looked  on  as  the  set  or  series 
of  phenomena,  very  complex,  but  all  in- 
ter-related and  interdependent  and  occur- 
ring in  regular  order,  which  compose 
development.  That  is.  we  may  use  the 
word  heredity  to  refer  collectively  and 
descriptiA'ely  to  a  set  of  phenomena,  or 
to  refer  io  a  force  peculiar  to  the  living 
world,   vvhich    imder   favorable   physico- 
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chemical  environment  produces  the 
phenomena.  In  either  case  the  outcome 
is  that  result  of  the  development  from 
egg  to  animal  familiar  to  us  all :  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  mature  organism  more 
or  less  nearly  identical  with  the  parent  or 
l)arents  from  which  came  the  germ  cell 
that  the  develo]Mnent  proceeds  from. 

Specifically  the  problem  is,  why  and 
how  does  the  germ  cell  develop  into  an. 
organism,  and  v/hy  and  how  into  one 
nearly  like  its  parent  and  one  wholly  like 
its  race.  The  "how"  in  this  double  ques- 
tion has  been  answered  with  certainty  in 
minute  detail  and  completely  for  many 
organisms,  and  with  certainty  in  general 
outline  for  most  organisms  if  by  "how" 
we  refer  to  the  actual  course  of  growth 
and  changes  characteristic  of  develop- 
ment. This  developmental  course  or  em- 
bryology of  many  animals  and  plants  is 
recorded  in  our  numerous  textbooks, 
manuals  and  papers  on  descriptive  em- 
bryology. "Why,"  that  is  by  virtue  of 
what  physico-chemical  and  mechanical 
forces  and  inherent  and  extrinsic  fac- 
tors and  stimuli,  this  development  fol- 
lows actually  the  path  it  does  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  has,  however,  had  so  far 
only  very  incomplete  attempts  at  answer 
and  these  fragmentary  ans\vers  are  by  no 
means  the  resnlt  of  a  general  agreement 
among  biologists.  The  incomplete  an- 
swers offered  reveal  two  different  gen- 
eral positions  or  attitudes  with  regard  to 
the  problem.  One  view  is  that  the  de- 
velopment is  due  to  and  controlled  by 
capacities  and  conditions  inherent  in  the 
germ  plasm  ;  the  other,  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  external  conditions  and  influences 
brought  to  bear  on  the  germ  cell  and  de- 
veloping embryo.  The  first  view  is  called 
the  prcformatinn  or  evolution  theory 
(using  the  word  evolution  without  ref- 
erence to  its  general  application  to  the 
theorv  of  descent,  but  technically  with 
regard  to  its  meaning  of  unrolling  or  un 
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folding),  the  second  the  cpigenetic 
theory. 

The  preformation  theory  of  develop- 
ment and  heredity  puts  a  great  respon- 
sibility on  the  germ-plasm.  To  explain 
the  course  and  outcome  of  development, 
on  a  physico-chemical  basis,  by  this  the- 
ory, demands  an  organization  of  the 
germ-plasm  of  great  complexity  and  of 
precise  definitiveness.  It  requires  an  ul- 
timate structure  of  the  germ-plasm  which 
is  as  yet  by  no  means  revealed  to  us  by 
our  microscopes  or  by  any  physical  or 
chemical  tests,  but  is  so  far  simply  imag- 
ined or  conceived  for  the  sake  of  ground- 
ing a  satisfactory  hypothesis  to  explain 
protoplasmic  capacities.  It  requires  a 
sort  of  biological  atomic  theory.  But 
even  when  we  have  conceived  the  germ- 
plasm  to  be  made  up  of  myriads  of  min- 
ute structural  life-units,  and  have  attri- 
buted to  these  micromeres  a  definite  rep- 
resentative character,  i.  e.,  each  micro- 
mere  to  be  looked  on  as  the  ultra-micro- 
scopic but  tangible  representative  of 
some  one  cell  or  kind  of  cells  or  other 
elementary  characteristic  of  the  parent 
body,  is  this  sufficient?  This  supposed 
organization  really  reminds  us  very  much 
of  the  old,  absurd,  encasement  theorv. 
For  while  the  germ  cell  is  not  now  sup- 
posed to  contain  a  miniature,  completely 
formed  new  organism,  it  is,  by  this  pre- 
formation theory  of  germ-plasm  organi- 
zation, supposed  to  contain  material  min- 
ute representatives  of  each  part  of  a  com- 
plete new  organism,  all  ready,  and  all  ar- 
ranged v.ith  regard  to  each  other,  to  de- 
velop promptly  and  straightforwardly 
into  this  new  creature  when  the  moment 
of  stimulus  comes  and  the  necessary  food 
and  warmth  and  moisture  and  protection 
are  at  hand.  But  is  this  perfect  organi- 
zation, this  pre-formation,  by  representa- 
tive life-tmits,  of  the  new  organism 
enough  to  explain  hcrcflity?  Where  are 
the  dynamic  and  regulatory  forces  which 
shall  produce  and  arrange  anrl  rearrange 
with  absolute  precision  in  thf  exact  order 
of  time  and  position  all  these  rf[>resenta- 
tive  parts? 

T>et  us  V)f)\<i  to  the  other,  the  epigenettr 
theorv.  The  ej^igcnesists  hoM  that  the 
p\z9,vn  of  the  germ  cell  is  not  so  composed 
of  representative  micromeres  arranged 
in  definile  organized  relation  to  each 
other;  that  there  is  no  preformation  in 


the  germ  cell  of  parts  or  regions  corre- 
sponding to  definitive  parts  or  regions  of 
the  future  organism.  The  germ  cell  is 
composed  of  indift'erent  plasm,  endowed 
by  its  parent  only  with  a  capacity  to  re- 
act to  extrinsic  conditions  and  influences 
in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  into  the  like- 
ness of  the  parent.  The  stimuli  and  the 
actual  pushes,  pulls,  attractions  and  re- 
pulsion, of  extrinsic  substances  and 
forces,  and  of  the  successively  develop- 
ing parts  of  the  embryo  itself  are  to  be 
the  control  and  regulator  of  the  develop- 
ment. But  is  this  suflicient?  There  are 
lacking  in  this  theory  not  the  dynamic 
influences,  but  the  physico-chemical  ex- 
planation of  why  of  two  tiny  clumps  of 
unorganized  germ-plasm,  one  develops 
under  extrinsic  influence  into  a  robin, 
and  the  other  under  practically  the  same 
influence  into  a  wood-pecker.  Develop- 
ment is  better  explained  perhaps  by  epi- 
genesis,  but  heredity  better  by  preforma- 
tion. Obviously,  the  theories  may  be 
merged,  and  that  is  the  actual  position  of 
most  present-day  biologists.  The  me- 
chanics of  development  are  thus  to  be 
exi)lained  chiefly  by  extrinsic  influences : 
the  heredity  of  repetitional  quality  in  it 
chiefly  as  due  to  intrinsic  influences,  i.  e., 
to  conditions  inherent  in  the  plasm  of  the 
germ  cell.  But  the  most  ingenious  and 
wisest  explanation  yet  oflfered,  conso- 
nant with  all  actual  facts  which  the  pro- 
longed and  careful  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  development  and  heredity 
has  so  far  revealed  to  us,  stops  much 
short  of  being  a  satisfactory  mechanical 
explanation  of  the  result  or  outcome  of 
this  development  and  heredity  as  we  see 
it  is  in  its  totality. 

If  we  are  so  far  balked  in  our  attempts 
to  explain  the  marvel  of  the  capacity  of 
the  germ  cell  and  the  phenomena  of  em- 
bryology, we  might  do  well  to  look  to  the 
actual  results  of  development  and  he- 
redity and  see  if  we  can  distinguish  in 
these  results  anything  that  may  enable 
us  better  to  understand  the  processes  that 
profluce  such  results.  What  things  are 
characteristic  of  heredity  as  exhibited  by 
results?  Are  there  not  characteristics 
and  j>henomena  which  can  be  tabulated 
anrl  comf)arefI?  Will  not  the  compara- 
tive examination  of  the  results  of  hered- 
ity in  different  inrlividuals,  different 
kinds   of  organisni,   give   us   some   new 
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kind  of  (lata  uf  facts  wliicli  may  lielp  in 
uiir  attempts  at  solviiij4  the  general  prob- 
lem ?  Just  this  sort  of  investij^ation  has 
been  made  to  some  extent,  two  attempts 
to  formulate  the  "laws"  of  heredity  based 
on  this  kind  of  evidence  bcmg  particu- 
larly conspicuous,  viz.,  those  of  Francis 
(jalton  and  Grejj;;or  Mendel  respectively. 

When  we  say  that,  thru  heredity,  the 
offspring  inherits  the  characters  of  the 
parent,  we  are  speaking  only  a  large  and 
general  truth.  The  details  of  this  in- 
heritance reveal  in  what  regards  this 
general  statement  must  be  modified.  We 
have  already  noted  the  inevitable  occur- 
rence of  at  least  small  variations  in  all 
body  parts  in  all  individuals.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  exception  to  identical  in- 
heritance certain  characters  of  the  parent 
may  not  api)car  at  all  in  the  offspring. 
.\nd  this  may  be  due  to  any  one  of  sev- 
eral causes. 

I'irst,  certain  parental  characters  aj)- 
parently  are  really  not  heritable,  namely, 
those  new  characters  which  have  been 
acquired  by  the  parent  during  its  life- 
time as  the  result  of  mutilation,  disease, 
special  use  or  disuse  of  parts,  any  change 
due  to  direct  reaction  to  a  functional  or 
an  environmental  stimulus  or  cause,  such 
as  a  bleaching  due  to  lack  of  light,  a 
thickening  of  the  skin  in  certain  places 
due  to  contact,  etc.  At  least,  there  is 
not  recorded  any  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  inheritance  of  these  acquired  charac- 
ters, and  there  is  definite  proof  that  many 
of  them  are  not  inherited.  And  most  bi- 
ologists, as  helpful  in  many  ways  to  a 
clearing  up  of  the  problem  of  adaptation 
and  species-forming  as  the  actuality  of 
such  inheritance  would  be.  believe  them- 
selves unable  to  accept  this  as  a  fact,  in 
the  light  of  our  present  knowledge. 

Second,  certain  characters  peculiar  to 
sex  are  inherited  only  according  to  sex 
and  not  by  all  the  young.  These  char- 
acters include  not  only  the  differing  re- 
productive organs  themselves  but  those 
many,  various  and  often  most  remark- 
ably developed  so-called  secondary  sex- 
ual characters,  such  as  the  tufts  and 
plumes  and  brilliant  plumage  of  male 
birds,  the  antlers  of  male  deer,  the  spe- 
cialized antennae,  skeletal  processes,  and 
color-patterns  of  manv  male  insects,  and 
the  reduced  win^^s  of  many  female  in- 
sects, etc.,  etc.     Even. in  cases  of  parthe- 


Mi (genetic  reproduction,  i.  e.,  reproduc- 
tion in  which  the  male  takes  no  part,  sex 
and  the  sex  characters  of  the  offspring 
have  no  direct  relation  to  the  sex  and 
sex  characters  of  the  mother.  The  queen 
h(iney-bee  prtjduces,  in  fact,  exclusively 
drones  (male  bees)  when  she  lays  un- 
fertilized eggs,  while  on  the  contrary  the 
parthogenetic  offs|jring  of  the  aphids 
(plant-lice)  are  all  females  for  several 
generations,  and  then  in  a  single  genera- 
tion both  males  and  females. 

Fmally  certain  parental  characters, 
even  the  congenital,  may  not  appear  in 
the  offspring,  but  be  inherited  by  them 
in  latent  condition  to  appear  in  their 
young  or  perhaps  even  in  a  later  genera- 
tion. It  is  obvious  too,  that  where  a  cer- 
tain character  in  the  mother  is  repre- 
sented in  the  father  by  one  of  opposite 
condition,  as  where  the  mother  is  very 
short  and  the  father  very  tall,  or  the 
mother  a  brunet  and  the  father  light- 
haired,  a  given  child  can  inherit  the  char- 
acter in  only  one  condition.  That  is,  in 
all  cases  of  bi-parental  renroduction,  and 
they  compose  the  majority  of  cases  in 
both  animal  and  plant  kingdoms,  the  in- 
herited characters  cannot  be  all  those 
possessed  by  both  parents,  but  must  be 
either  those  of  one  or  the  other,  or  a 
coarse  mosaic  of  them,  or  a  blend  or 
fusion  (fine  mosaic)  of  them.  The  simi- 
larity or  dissimilarity-  of  the  two  mating 
parents  is  a  matter  of  much  importance 
in  regard  to  the  results  of  inheritance. 
To  produce  a  fertile  mating  the  two  par- 
ents have  at  least  to  be  nearlv  allied. 

Galton's  Law  of  Ancestral  Inheritance 
may  be  stated  in  few  words,  altho  for 
an  understanding  of  the  character  of  the 
evidence  on  which  it  is  based,  and  for 
an  appreciation  of  its  full  significance 
some  detailed  account  of  it,  preferably 
Galton's  own  statement  and  discussion 
of  it  in  his  memoir  entitled  "The  Aver- 
age Contribution  of  each  Several  An- 
cestor to  the  Total  Heritage  of  the  Off- 
spring," published  in  1897.  should  be 
read.  From  a  study  of  the  carefully 
kept  pedigree  book  of  the  kennels  of  the 
Basset  Hounds  Club  with  records  extend- 
ing thru  twenty-two  years,  and  a  study  of 
inheritance  in  the  British  Peerage  made 
possible  by  the  complete  genealogic  rec- 
ords kept  for  these  families,  together 
with  a  consideration  of  various  other  less 
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detailed  but  at  least  helpful  records  of 
inheritance,  Galton  formulated  the  state- 
ment that  any  organism  of  bi-sexual 
parentage  derives  one-half  its  inherited 
qualities  from  its  parents  (one-fourth 
from  each  parent),  one-fourth  from 
its  grandparents,  one-eighth  from  its 
great-grandparents  and  so  on.  These 
successive  fractions  whose  numera- 
tors are  one  and  whose  denominators 
are  the  successive  powers  of  two  added 
altogether  equal  one  or  the  total  inherit- 
ance of  the  organism:  thus   1/24-1/44- 

1/8-^1/16+1/32+1/64  .  •  •  •'  -=i- 
The  English  mathematician  and  natural 
philosopher,  Karl  Pearson,  has  made 
C(jmputations  showing  that  Galton's  law 
tlius  simply  exprest  is  only  a  close  ap- 
proximation to  the  actual  inheritance  re- 
lations, and  that  the  fraction  indicating 
the  contribution  of  anv  given  ancestor 
must  be  slightly  modified  by  introducing 
into  it  another  factor.  In  general,  tho, 
the  Galtonian  formula  received  a  very 
general  acceptance  among  biologists. 
And  only  recentlv,  in  the  light  of  the 
discovery  of  Mendel's  investigations  and 
conclusions  and  their  confirmation  in  es- 
sential principle  by  the  recent  researches 
of  various  botanists  and  zoologists,  has 
Galton's  law  been  looked  on  as  altogether 
too  simple  and  incomplete  a  formulation 
of  the  facts  of  inheritance.  It  is  not  yet 
quite  certain  whether  Galton's  formula 
is  consonant  with  the  Mendclian  formula 
or  not.  But  at  best  Galton's  law  only 
expresses  a  part  of  what  may  now  with 
confidence  be  said  to  be  known  of  the 
regular  course  of  inheritance. 

Before  taking  up  the  actual  Mendelian 
results  and  conclusir^ns,  it  is  important 
for  us  to  note  the  different  modes  of  in- 
heritance which  characteristics  may  show 
in  their  transmission.  Cuenot  has  made 
a  rough  but  suggestive  classification  of 
these  inheritance  categories  as   follows : 

In  cross-matings  and  by  "cross-mat- 
ing" students  of  heredity  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  mating  between  distinct  spe- 
cies or  even  varieties,  but  mating  between 
parents  which  disagree  in  the  condition 
of  one  or  more  specifically  referred- 
to  chararteristirs — in  cross-matings  be- 
tween the  parents  A  and  B.  if  we  con- 
«ider  a  single  pair  of  corresponding 
characters  a  and  h  which  difFr-r  in  the 
two  parents,  the  young  produced  by  the 


crossing  may  (1),  all  present  the  same 
parental  character  o  without  any  trace 
of  the  character  h,  the  character  a  being 
then  termed  dominant  or  prepotent  or 
prevalent,  the  other  recessive  or  latent, 
or  (2)  the  young  may  all  agree  in  pre- 
senting a  new  character  differing  from 
the  parental  characters  a  and  h,  this  new 
character  apparently  being  a  simple 
physical  mixture  or  a  real  chemical  com- 
bination or  blending  of  a  and  b;  or  (3) 
the  young  may  differ  from  one  another 
in  regard  to  the  parental  characters  a 
and  b,  some  showing  the  character  a. 
some  showing  the  character  b;  or  (4) 
the  young  may  differ  among  themselves 
in  regard  to  the  characters  a  and  b,  and 
some  showing  the  character  a,  some 
the  character  b,  and  some  a  character  or 
various  characters  intermediate  between 
a  and  b,  or  (5)  the  young  may  show 
the  characters  a  and  b  sida  by  side 
in  each  individual  in  small  separated 
parts,  even  in  neighboring  but  distinct 
cells.  These  differences  undoubtedly  de- 
pend partly  on  the  nature  of  the  charac- 
teristics themselves,  partly  on  the  kind 
of  organism  and  partly  on  extrinsic  in- 
fluences. It  is  obvious  also  that  for  cer- 
tain characteristics  by  no  means  all  five 
of  these  ways  are  open.  Many  charac- 
ters are  so  wholly  antagonistic  that  no 
blend  nor  any  mosaic  of  them  can  occur 
in  a  single  individual,  leaving  only  ways 
I  and  3,  viz.,  exclusive  or  alternative  in- 
heritance, open  to  them. 

To  these  five  general  categories  of  the 
actual  transmission  of  certain  obvious 
parental  characters,  may  here  be  added 
for  consideration  those  cases  of  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  young  of  a  character  or 
characters  having  no  obvious  relation  to 
either  a  or  b,  but  sometimes  explicable 
as  reversions  or  reappearances  of  char- 
acters possessed  by  'ancestors  more  or 
less  remote  of  the  young,  and  other  times 
as  obviously  wholly  new  and  heretofore 
never  existent  characters  which,  if  pro- 
nounced, are  called  "sports"  or  stujden 
or  discontinuous  variations.  Also,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  observations  and  ex- 
periments of  de  Vries,  of  great  import- 
ance in  any  consideration  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  heredity  and  variation  in  their  re- 
lation to  species  forming  and  evolution, 
must  be  taken  into  accoimt  the  possible 
appearance  among  the  young  of  a   few 
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tu  inany  iudivicliials  showing  many  si- 
multaneous, usually  slight,  but  real  and 
immediately  heritable  differences  from 
the  parents  in  various  parts  and  func- 
tions, which  are  the  differences  called 
umtations  by  de  Vries  and  his  followers, 
and  which  are  the  basis  of  the  at  present 
considerably  accepted  theory  of  species- 
forming  by  heterogenesis  or  sudden 
complete  fixed  modifications  of  organic 
tspes. 

The  Mendelian  "laws"  apply  only, 
probably,  to  certain  particular  categories 
of  inheritance,  or  rather  categories  of 
Qhnracters.  That  is,  so  far  as  worked 
out  the  Mendelian  principles  seem  to 
have  definite  application  only  to  cases  of 
inheritance  in  which  the  characteristics 
under  observation  are  mutually  exclu- 
sive or  alternative  in  character :  cate- 
gories I  and  3  in  our  list  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  are  the  only  ones  plainly 
under  the  rule  of  the  Mendelian  princi- 
ples, and  there  are  even  some  exceptions 
in  these  categories.  The  various  other 
kinds  of  inheritance  called  blended  or 
combined  (where  the  two  characteristics 
fuse  or  blend  to  form  a  new  condition) 
and  mosaic  or  particulate  (where  both 
parental  characteristics  exist  side  by  side 
in  each  individual  among  the  young)  ap- 
parently require  for  their  explanation 
something  besides  the  Mendelian  prin- 
ciples. 

At  some  time  between  1855  and  1865 
Gregor  Johann  Mendel,  an  Augustinian 
monk  in  the  small  Austrian  village  of 
Briinn  carried  on  in  the  gardens  of  his 
cloister  pedigree  cultures  of  peas  and 
some  other  plants  from  which  he 
derived  data  that  he  read,  together 
with  his  interpretation  of  their  sig- 
nificance, before  meetings  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Briinn, 
and  which  in  the  same  year  of 
their  reading.  1865,  were  published  un- 
der the  title  "Experiments  in  Plant-hy- 
bridization" in  the  Abhandlungen  (vol. 
IV)  of  the  society.  Mendel  was  the  son 
of  a  peasant,  and  had  been  educated  in 
Augustinian  foundations,  and  ordained 
priest.  For  two  or  three  years  he 
studied  physics  and  natural  science  in 
Vienna,  and  refers  to  himself  in  one  of 
his  papers  as  a  student  of  Kollar.  He 
became  Abbot  of  his  cloister,  and  was 
for  a  time  president  of  the  Briinn  Natu- 


ral History  Society.  Such  are  the  acces- 
sible details  of  the  education  and  work 
of  the  man  whose  name  will  undoubted- 
ly live  forever  in  the  annals  of  biological 
science. 

Meiidcl's  principal  data  were  derived 
from  the  crossing  of  varieties  of  peas 
{I'isiiin  scrtivum)  in  which  he  consid- 
ered seven  pairs  of  well  marked  contrast- 
ing characters,  such  as  color  and  shape 
of  pod  and  seed.  Bateson  has  given  a 
clear  and  concise  account  of  Mendel's 
method  from  which  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs : 

■'Large  numbers  of  crosses  were  made  be- 
tween peas  difYering  in  respect  of  one  of  eacli 
of  these  pairs  of  characters.  It  was  found 
that  in  each  case  the  offspring  of  the  cross 
exhibited  the  character  of  one  of  the  parents 
in  almost  undiminished  intensity,  and  inter- 
nic(Hates  wliicli  could  not  be  at  once  referred 
to  one  or  other  of  the  narental  forms  were 
not  found. 

"In  the  case  of  each  pair  of  characters  there 
is  tlius  one  which  in  the  first  cross  preva-ls 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  This  prevail- 
ing character  Mendel  calls  the  dominant  char- 
acter, the  other  the  recessive  character.* 

"That  the  existence  of  such  'dominant'  and 
'recessive'  characters  is  a  frequent  phenomenon 
in  cross-breeding,  is  well  known  to  all  who 
have  attended  to  these  subjects. 

"By  letting  the  cross-breds  fertilize  them- 
selves Mendel  next  raised  another  genera- 
tion. In  this  generation  were  individuals 
which  showed  the  dominant  character,  but  also 
individuals  which  presented  the  recessive  char- 
acter. Such  a  fact  also  was  known  in  a  good 
many  instances.  But  Mendel  discovered  that 
in  this  generation  the  numerical  proportion  of 
dominants  to  recessives  is  on  an  average  of 
cases  approximately  constant,  being  in  fact 
as  three  to  one.  With  very  considerable  regu- 
larity these  numbers  were  approached  in  the 
case  of  each  of  his  pairs  of  characters.  There 
are  thus  in  the  first  generation  raised  from  the 
cross-breds  75  per  cent,  dominants  and  25  per 
cent,  recessives. 

"These  plants  were  again  self-fertilized,  and 
the  offspring  of  each  plant  separately  sown. 
It  next  appeared  that  the  offspring  of  the  re- 
cessives remained  pure  recessive,  and  in  sub- 
sequent generations  never  produced  the  domi- 
nant  again. 

"But  when  the  seeds  obtained  by  self-fer- 
tilizing the  dominants  were  examined  and 
sown  it  was  found  that  the  dominants  were 
not  all  alike,  but  consisted  of  two  classes,  (i) 
those  which  gave  rise  to  pure  dominants,  and 
(2)  others  which  gave  a  mixed  offspring,  com- 
posed partly  of  recessives,  partly  of  dominants. 
Here  also  it  was  found  that  the  average 
numerical  proportions  were  constant,  those 
with  pure  dominant  offspring  being  to   those 

•Note  that  by  these  novel  terms  the  complications 
involved  by  the'  use  of  the  expression  "prepotent"  are 
avoided. 
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with  mixed  offspring  as  one  to  two.  Here  ir 
is  seen  that  the  75  per  cent,  dominants  are  not 
really  of  similar  constitution,  but  consist  of 
twenty-five  which  are  pure  dominants  and  fifty 
which  are  really  cross-breds,  tho,  like  the 
cross-breds  raised  by  crossing  the  two  original 
varieties,  they  only  exhibit  the  dominant  char- 
acter. 

"To  resume,  then,  it  was  found  that  by  self- 
fertilizing  the  original  cross-breds  the  same 
proportion   was   always   approached,   namely — 

25  dominants,  50  cross-breds,  25  recessives, 
or  I    D:  2DR:  iR. 

"Like  the  pure  recessives,  the  pure  domi- 
nants are  thenceforth  pure,  and  only  give  rise 
to  dominants  in  all  succeeding  generations 
studied. 

"On  the  contrary  the  fifty  cross-breds,  as 
stated  above,  have  mixt  offspring.  But  these 
offspring,  again,  in  their  numerical  propor- 
tions, follow  the  same  law,  namely,  that  there 
are  three  dominants  to  one  recessive.  The 
recessives  are  pure  like  those  of  the  last  gen- 
eration, hut  the  dominants  can,  by  further  self- 
fertilization,  and  examination  or  cultivation  of 
the  seeds  produced,  be  again  shown  to  be  made 
up  of  pure  dominants  and  cross-breds  in  the 
same  proportion  of  one  dominant  to  two  cross- 
breds.  The  process  of  breaking  up  into  the 
parent  forms  is  thus  continued  in  each  suc- 
cessive generation,  the  same  numerical  law  be- 
ing followed  so  far  as  has  yet  been  observed." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about 
Mendel's  work  is  the  singularly  suggest- 
ive and  luminous  interpretation  which  he 
gave  of  just  why  the  pea  characteristics 
were  transmitted  exactly  as  they  were ; 
why,  in  general,  the  peculiar  numerical 
ratio  between  dominant  and  recessive 
should  be,  and  why  it  should  persist  so 
uniformly.  This  interpretation  or  explana- 
tion is  now  well  known  in  biology  as  the 
theory  of  the  "purity  of  the  germ  cells" 
or  as  Cuenot  has  called  it  the  theory  of 
"gametes  disjoints,"  or  "la  disjonction 
dcs  characters  dans  les  gametes  des  hy- 
brides"  Ttbe  separation  of  characters  in 
the  germ  cells  of  hybrids),  the  Spaltun^s- 
jicsetz  of  de  Vries.  This  interpretation  is 
simply  that  in  the  young  of  the  first  gen- 
eration after  a  cross  mating  altho,  be- 
cause of  dominance,  but  one  of  the  con 
trasting  pair  of  parental  characters  will 
show  itself  in  the  ly^dy  make-up,  yet 
when  these  young  form  their  germ  cells 
the  two  parental  chararteristirs  will  be 
represented,  but  onlv  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics in  any  one  germ  cell ;  that  is,  in 
the  case  of  Mendel's  peas  the  pollen  celN 
and  ovule  cells  produced  by  the  cross- 
bred yo'mg  would  carry  each  only  one 
of  the  alternative  or  mutually  excluflivo 
parental     varietal     chararters.       If     this 


were  the  case  and  if  on  an  average  the 
pollen  cells  and  ovule  cells  were  evenly 
divided  as  to  the  two  characteristics, 
then  by  miscellaneous  or  random  mating 
(mating  according  to  the  law  of  proba- 
bilities) between  these  cells  we  should 
get  in  the  developed  young  just  such 
conditions  with  regard  to  the  contrast- 
ing characteristics  as  Mendel  actually  did 
get  in  his  peas.  For  25  per  cent,  of  the 
pollen  grains,  representing  the  dominant 
character  would  unite  with  25  per  cent, 
of  the  ovule  cells  representing  the  domi- 
nant character,  25  per  cent,  of  the  reces- 
sive pollen  grains  with  25  per  cent,  of 
the  recessive  ovule  cells,  and  the  remain- 
ing 50  per  cent,  of  each  kind  with  each 
other ;  that  is  of  every  four  pollen  grains 
and  every  four  egg,  cells  we  should  get 
by  random  pollination  i  pollen  dominant 
Xi  ovule  dominant,  i  pollen  recessive 
Xi  ovule  recessive,  i  pollen  dominant 
X I  ovule  recessive,  i  pollen  recessive  X  i 
ovule  dominant.  This  condition  would 
bring  it  about  that  the  fully  developed 
young  would  show  the  contrasting  char- 
acteristics (remembering  the  results,  in 
appearance  of  the  individual,  of  the 
dominance  of  one  of  the  characteristics 
in  those  cases  where  dominant  and  reces- 
sive are  united)  in  this  condition :  ?D. 
iR.  Which  is  exactly  what  occurred  in 
Mendel's  peas,  and  has  since  been  noted 
to  occur  in  many  other  cases  recorded  bv 
post-Mendclian  observers  and  experi- 
mcntors.  These  records  arc  of  both 
plants  and  animals,  and  arc  fast  multi- 
plying. 

Thtis  the  so-called  Mendelian  laws  of 
hercditv  refer  to  two  phases  of  the  prob- 
lem f)f  inheritance,  viz.,  (i)  how  in- 
herited characters  are  actually  distrib- 
Mtcrl  atul  (2)  the  fundamental  cause.  Iv- 
ing  in  the  germ  plasm,  for  ibis  pnrticular 
kind  of  flistribution.  Like  Galton's 
formula.  Mendel's  law  expresses  the  reg- 
nlnrity  of  hercditv  based  on  actual  re- 
rorded  statistics  of  inheritance,  but  it 
alsr)  gives  a  satisfying  fundamental  rea- 
son for  this  regularitv.  Riologists,  with 
few  rxception<;.  see  in  the  estal)lislimenl 
of  the  Mendelian  principles  of  heredity 
in  biologic  science  the  greatest  advance 
toward  a  rational  explanation  of  inherit 
ance  that  has  been  made  since  the  begin 
ning  of  fho  srictUifir  study  of  the  prob 
lem. 
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Space  forbids  further  discussion  of  nance,  recessivity  and  of  the  purity  of  the 
our  subject.  It  luu^t  ^utVice  to  say  that  germ  cells.  Among  zoologists  von  (iua- 
the  impetus  given  to  the  study  of  hered-  ita,  (juenot,  Davenport,  Uarbishire, 
ity  by  Mendel's  work  (which,  extraordi-  Bateson  and  Castle  working  with  mice, 
narily  enough,  lay  all  unnoted  by  scien-  guinea  pigs,  rabbits  and  chickens;  Miss 
tific  men  for  thirty-five  years  until  the  McCracken  with  certain  beetles,  and  T6- 
•.imultaneous  discovery  of  it  in  1900  by  yama,  Mrs.  Bell  and  myself  with  silk- 
three  botanists,  De  Vries,  Tschermak  and  worms;  all  have  shown  that  the  Men- 
Correns,  each  of  whom  was  iiuk-pciulenl-  dclian  principles  api)Iy  to  animals  as  well 
ly  working  along  Meiukliau  lines  and  as  plants.  But  in  nearly  all  of  these 
reaching  the  same  results)  is  resulting  studies  the  investigators  have  found 
in  a  swift  and  marvelous  advance  toward  some  inconsistencies  and  have  caught 
a  scientific  understanding  of  inheritance,  glimpses  of  other  principles,  which,  when 
In  the  last  few  years  botanists  and  zoolo-  fnially  grasped,  will  undoubtedly  consid 
gists  all  over  the  world  have  begun  elab-  erably  limit  the  application  of  Mendelian 
orate  experimental  tests  to  see  how  gen-  laws,  but  will  almost  certainly  not  de- 
erally  Mendelism  holds  in  the  animal  and  tract  from  their  importance,  nor  lessen 
plant  kingdoms,  and  results  are  already  in  any  degree  the  high  place  in  science 
being  attained  by  these  men  that  in  large  that  belongs  to  the  patient,  persistent, 
measure  confirm  confidence  in  those  fun-  clear-minded  Augustinian  monk  of  the 
damental   Mendelian  princijjles  of  dmni-  cloister  gardens  of  Brijnn. 

Stani'orb  Univkrsitv,   California. 

Confirmation 

BY  CHARLES  W.  STEVENSON 

It  cannot  be  I — 

This  intimate,  self-knowing,  sentient    soul, 

That  looks  in  wonder  on  the  gathered  stars 

And  weighs  the  worth  of  swiftly  passing  thought ; 

That  hath  no  conscious  kinship  to  the  brain 

( )f  man,  but  sees  the  endless  change  of  cell 

.^nd  sea; — this  soul,  that  suffers  and  is  glad. 

And  feels  the  impulse  most  divine,  a  love 

That  sacrifices  life  in  toil  for  love ; 

That  recreates  dull  matter  into  forms 

Of  beauty,  magical,  and  helpful  use; 

That  looks  upon  another  soul  and  finds 

It  good ;  and  lifting  faith  to  heaven  beholds 

The  source  and  end  of  all  that  souls  decree ; 

It  cannot  be — 

That  this  imperious  presence  here  shall  fall 

In  rude  decay,  and  be  no  more  than  dust 

Blowing  across  the  footprints  of  wise  men, 

Forgotten  by  the  heart  of  Him  who  sits 

Behind  the  veil,  the  Life  of  life,  the  One 

Omnipotent,  Omniscient,  and  All-good — 

Who,  else,  were  not  the  Father  of  his  child, — 

A  child  who  asks  in  tenderness  and  tears 

That  hope  be  not  a  mockery,  and  trust 

A.  fable  of  the  years,  and  happy  toil 

A  vague  imagined  dream,  that  death,  at  last. 

Shall  mingle  with  the  cosmic  vapor  vast. — 

It  cannot  be! — 

Indianapoi  IS,    Ixn. 


The  Persecution  and  Oppression  of  Me 


BY  A  HALF  CHINESE 


THE  persecution  and  oppression  of 
me  is  very  real,  tho  perhaps  not 
very  apparent.  The  persecution 
is  of  such  a  peculiar  character,  and  such 
is  my  demeanor  under  it,  that  the  major- 
ity of  those  around  me  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  instead  of  being  persecuted  I 
am  a  persecutor.  This  was  the  exprest 
opinion  of  a  good  W'estern  woman  whose 
vision  was  somewhat  shortened,  and  1 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  opin- 
ion also  of  many  Easterners.  I  am  not 
sorry  for  this.  1  confess  that  I  strive  to 
give  this  impression.  The  dying  game 
cock  raises  his  head  and  crows  while  his 
foe  stands  over  him.  But  to  those  who 
are  not  my  foes  there  is  more  solace  in 
writing  the  simple  truth  than  in  bravado. 
I  attribute  this  persecution  and  op- 
pression of  me  to  a  peculiar  combination 
of  jealousy  and  prejudice.  It  is  not  the 
ordinary  prejudice  of  race,  I  am  con- 
vinced. All  my  life,  wherever  I  have 
l)een,  and  wherever  I  go,  I  win  friends 
and  afifection  very  easily.  It  is  only 
after  people  have  learned  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  me  and  them  that  the 
[jersecution  begins.  It  is  the  persecution 
of  the  "Different."  It  seems  that  it  is 
human  nature  to  be  cruel  to  the  different. 
Even  in  families  this  is  seen.  Was  not 
Joseph  hated  by  his  brethren  because  he 
was  a  dreamer?  And  in  these  days  of 
the  laudation  of  the  commonplace,  life  is 
peculiarly  hard  for  the  "different."  Yet 
nr^ne  of  us  chose  how  we  would  be  born. 
We  arc  all  part  of  a  great  plan,  and  it  is 
[)athctic  to  think  that  so  many  who  were 
designed  to  be  "different"  are  cowed  into 
casting  aside  their  individuality  and  sink- 
ing themsflves  into  the  great  mass  of  the 
commonplace.  I  remember  a  clever  lit- 
tle girl  who  used  to  pretend  to  be  stupid 
because  she  wished  her  schoolfellows  to 
love  her.  So  strong  the  desire  of  the 
human  heart  for  afifection. 

The  temptation  which  assails  the  half 
Chinese  who  goes  out  into  the  worlrl,  as 
f  have  done,  mixing  for  the  most  part 
with  the  respectable  middle  class  of  the 
cc'mmunity — the  class  which  is  the  most 


antagonistic  of  all  to  the  "different" — is 
to  pass  as  wholly  white.  This  is  a  very 
easy  thing  to  do,  particularly  if  you  have 
the  Caucasian  features.  Dark  hair  and 
dark  complexion  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
Chinese.  There  are  dark  people  of  other 
countries.  Many  French  Canadian  people 
are  as  dark  and  darker  than  the  Chinese. 
There  is  a  cast  over  the  countenance  of 
all  persons  who  have  Chinese  blood  in 
their  veins ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
proclaim  them  Chinese.  They  can  be  of 
Spanish,  Italian  or  Mexican  descent,  i 
know  a  half  Chinese  whose  features  are 
altogether  Mongolian ;  but  as  long  as 
she  keeps  exclusively  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  is  not  seen  with  the  Chinese, 
no  one  of  the  Americans  among  whom 
she  lives  would  think  of  her  as  Chinese. 

Because  of  this  temptation,  few,  if 
any,  of  the  half  Chinese  women  and  men, 
living  in  America,  save  those  who  live 
with  the  Chinese  side  of  the  family  and 
are  dependent  upon  it,  are  known  to  the 
world  as  Chinese.  This  makes  living 
easier  for  them ;  yet  it  is  the  exposure  of 
such  frauds  that  makes  the  name  of  half- 
breed  a  synonym  for  cowardice  and  all 
else  that  is  contemptible. 

The  Persecution  and  Oppression  of 
Me  in  America  is  because  I  will  not  be 
that  sort  of  half  breed,  and  prefer  to  re- 
flect honor  upon  those  who  are  of  mixt 
Asiatic  and  European  nationality.  Why 
not?  There  is  no  real  reason  why  any 
one  who  is  Chinese  as  well  as  white 
should  not  be  proud  of  the  distinction. 
At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  believe  in  be- 
ing aggressively  Chinese.  It  is  only  when, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  conversation, 
things  are  said  and  statements  are  made, 
untrue  and  unfounded,  betraying  bitter 
prejudice  against  the  Chinese  people, 
that,  in  spite  of  my  natural  desire  to  be 
liked  and  well  treated,  I  feel  that  I  must 
proclaim  what  I  am.  This,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  Chinese,  or  for  any  one's 
sake  but  my  own,  and  my  own  honor. 

"What  is  your  father?  What  is  your 
mother?"  "From  what  coimtry  do  you 
come?"     These    arc    orrlinarv   questions, 
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uuJ  can  be  asked  by  mere  acquaintances. 
Uf  course,  one  can  give  an  evasive  or 
untrue  reply,  but  vvliy  should  I  ?  So,  be- 
cause I  dare  to  be  happy  in  my  "shame," 
everything  has  been  said  and  done  which 
possibly  could  be  said  or  done  to  humili- 
ate me.  I  could  not  undertake  to  relate 
even  one  hundredth  part  i>f  my  experi- 
ences in  this  regard;  but  I  will  give  a 
lew,  and  tho  some  of  them  have  been 
more  amusing  than  painful,  I  am  con- 
vinced they  merit  record  as  a  protest 
against  American  race  jealousy  and 
prejudice. 

A  few  years  ago  as  1  was  traveling 
over  the  continent,  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  man  and  woman  from  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  The  woman  seemed 
a  pleasant  person  and  her  two  year  old 
little  girl  took  a  fancy  to  the  seat  beside 
me.  That  was  all  very  well  for  awhile. 
There  are  times  when  I  like  children 
altho  I  have  no  constant  craving  for 
them.  But  when  I  saw  that  Mrs.  G — 
began  to  leave  me  the  entire  charge  of 
the  child  and  to  slip  off  the  car  at  every 
station  before  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
return  the  little  one  to  her,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  if  I  was  to  derive  any  benefit 
myself  from  the  trip,  I  would  have  to 
use  my  wits.  I  had  heard  enough  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G's  conversation  to  convince 
me  that  foreigners,  i.  c,  Japanese  and 
Chinese,  existed  only  outside  the  social 
fences  of  Massachusetts,  which,  by  the 
way,  Massachusetts  people  usually  carry 
around  with  them.  So  when  Mrs.  G — 
returned  from  a  nice  little  outing  at  a 
South  Dakota  station,  I  plumped  little 
Kitty  into  her  maternal  arms  and  stated 
that  I  expected  to  meet  some  Chinese 
friends  at  the  next  stopping  place.  Had 
I  told  the  woman  that  I  intended  to  jump 
out  of  the  window,  she  could  not  have 
looked  more  horror  struck.  "You  know 
I'm  Chinese  myself,"  I  added,  and 
walked  away.  Several  times  during  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  did  poor  httle 
Kitty  look  my  way,  but  from  anything 
beyond  looking,  she  was  restrained. 
Once  I  heard  the  woman  say  to  her  hus- 
band, "And  she  came  out  so  boldly  with 
it.  Not  a  bit  ashamed!"  She  mightn't 
have  meant  me,  but — .  However,  I  en- 
joyed my  stop  at  the  next  station. 

Out  West,  prejudice  is  not  nearly  so 
bitter  as  it  is  in  the  East — not  against 
the  Chinese.    It  never  was  as  petty  as  the 


Eastern  prejudice.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
had  reason  to  take  note  of  some  peculiar 
manifestations  of  the  untender  passion. 

1  took  rooms  one  time  with  a  widow 
woman  who  lived  in  a  little  cottage  in  a 
suburb  of  the  city,  which  from  all  that 
the  widow  said,  when  she  persuaded  me 
to  pay  for  a  month's  rent  in  advance, 
would  prove  to  be  a  peaceful  i*aradise. 
y\t  that  time  I  was  studying  Chinese  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  about  half  an 
iiour  to  a  Chinese  manual  every  morning. 
Sometimes  I  carried  the  manual  with  me, 
sometimes  I  left  it  in  the  house. 

(Jn  the  third  day,  after  moving  into 
the  cottage,  my  landlady  knocked  at  the 
door  and  asked  me  to  step  out  into  the 
hall  as  she  had  something  to  say  to  me. 
"Come  in,"  I  called.  "What  is  it?" 
"No,  I  will  not  come  in,"  was  the  amaz- 
ing reply,  "I  can't  come  in,  because  I'm 
afraid  you  will  mesmerize  me."  1 
thought  at  first  she  was  jesting,  but  when 
I  turned  to  look  at  her  I  found  her  coun- 
tenance rather  too  serious. 

"I  want  to  tell  you,"  said  she,  "that 
vou  must  stop  it." 

"Stop  what?"  I  asked. 

"Stop  exercising  occult  powers  over 
me ;  compelling  me  to  like  you  against 
my  will." 

As  the  desire  of  my  soul  at  that  time 
was  peace  and  tranquillity,  I  bade  the 
woman  close  the  door,  at  the  same  time 
unwisely  remarking  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  me  whether  I  was  liked 
or  not. 

"You  do  care,"  she  asserted  furiously. 
"You  have  centred  your  mind  upon  me, 
and  are  using  all  your  Oriental  magnet- 
ism to  draw  me  into  your  power." 
Then  suddenly  going  down  upon  her 
knees,  she  cried:  "I  beg  of  you,  I  pray 
of  you,  to  give  up  your  study  of  occult- 
ism." 

Naturally  I  began  to  think  that  I  had 
a  crazy  woman  to  deal  with  and  got  up 
from  my  seat  to  lock  my  door.  But  she 
intervened  her  foot,  and  pointing  to  the 
table  whereon  lay  my  Chinese  book, 
cried:  "Can  you  deny  it?    See!" 

Explanations  don't  explain  in  some 
cases. 

I  spent  a  restless  night.  I  believed 
myself  alone  with  a  mad  woman,  yet  I 
hesitated  to  call  in  any  one  or  to  say 
anything  lest  my  suspicions  should  be 
unfounded.     Also  I  feared  that  because 
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1    was    half    foreign    iny    tale   would    be  and  slayetl  awake  some  Ilig■]lt'^  in   inmi- 

pooh-poohed  by  the  authorities.  ory  of  it. 

The  next  morning  I  had  occasion  to  S.  Y.  J.,  a  public  school  teacher,  pro- 
pass  my  landlady  in  the  hall.  'Tt  is  all  fessed  profound  admiration  for  the  Chin- 
around  you,  all  around  you,"  was  the  ese,  as  a  nation,  and  almost  gushing  af- 
greeting  she  gave  me.  fection  for  myself,  as  a  friend.    She  was 

"What?"  I  queried.  a  bright  and  interesting  woman  and   1 

"The  atmosphere,"  she  replied.     "The  liked   her   well    for   over   a  year.      Yet, 

atmosphere  of  your  magnetism.     I  dare  when    we    had    a    difference,    in    which 

not  come  near  you,  for  fear  I  should  be  I  got  the  better  of  her,  she  revenged  her- 

drawn  into  its  influence.     It  is  the  at-  self  upon  me  by  telling  me  that  a  rela- 

mosphere  of  the  East,  of  China  or  Japan  tive  of  hers,  who  was  also  a  teacher,  was 

— those  cursed  heathen  countries."  (The  very   much   annoyed   with   her,   because 

woman  was  of  Spanish  descent,  but  both  she   would  persist  in   being   my   friend, 

she  and  her  parents   had  been  born   in  and  cooingly   added :  "Isn't  it  mean  of 

America.      In   religion   she   was   Roman  her?    I  tell  her  you  are  such  a  dear  little 

Catholic     and     while     she     talked,     she  thing.     But  she  won't  listen,  only  says : 

clutched  a  cross  in  her  hand.)  'I'm  sure  she  eats  rats.     All  those  Chi- 

"Keep  away  from  me  altogether  then,"  nese  do.    And  you  needn't  bring  her  to 

I     returned     impatiently.       "When     my  dinner  because  I  don't  know  how  to  cook 

month  is  up  I  shall  leave  you."  rats.'  " 

"What,"  she  cried ;  "You   little  snip !  Altho  the  two  women  quoted  are  pub- 

You  little  Jap !    You  little  Chinese !  Dare  lie  school  teachers,  they  are  the  daugh- 

to  speak  of  leaving  this  house  and  I  will  ters  of  laboring  men,  and  I  have  seen 

spoil  your  little  foreign  face  and  put  a  them   eat  fish  with  a  knife    (not   silver 

knife  through  your  heart."  either).      It   is   the   educated    sons    and 

I  am  a  slender  woman  and  not  very  daughters  of  uneducated  parents  who 
tall,  my  heaviest  weight  not  exceeding  are  the  most  bitterly  prejudiced  against 
ninety-four  pounds.  My  antagonist  was  the  Chinese.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  man 
a  broad-faced,  bullet-headed  woman,  or  woman  from  a  home  of  refinement 
heavily  built,  with  a  short  neck,  high  and  culture  who,  when  worsted  in  an  ar- 
shoulders  and  large  sinewy  arms.  But  gument,  resorts  to  the  vulgar  and  cow- 
even  my  worst  enemies  cannot  accuse  me  ardly  weapon  of  race  prejudice.  I  have 
of  cowardice.  So,  for  all  the  knife  noticed,  however,  that  common  people 
which  she  suddenly  flashed  out,  I  did  not  who  wish  to  appear  aristocratic  and  su- 
make  any  outcry.  I  simply  returned  to  perior  are  usually  the  greatest  race  rant- 
my  room  and  began  to  pack.  I  could  see  ers  and  patriots :  probably  because  that 
at  least  that  the  poor  thing  really  was  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  distin- 
sincere  in  her  madness  and  dared  not  guish  themselves, 
enter  the  charmed  circle.  When  I  last  returned  from  the  West 

After  packing  and  locking  my  trunk  I  I  took  up  my  residence  in  an  Eastern 

again  went  into  the  hall,  and  was  again  town  of  some  note.    The  house  in  which 

accosted  by  my  landlarly,  who  seemed  to  I    lived    was    kept   by    a    public    school 

have  been  doing  some  thinking.     She  in-  teacher,  who  was  not  teaching  regularly, 

formed  me  that  landladies  have  certain  One  day  this  teacher,  who  declared  that 

rights  and  privileges  as  well  as  lodgers,  she  had  taken  a  special  liking  to  me,  be- 

and  that  as  I  was  leaving  her  of  my  own  gan  a  tirade  against  the  negro  race,  and 

accord,  and  not  because  she  had  put  me  concluded   it   with:  "But   tho   I    despise 

out,  I  could  not  claim  the  month's  rent  and  have  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  ne- 

in   advance   which    I   had   paid,   and   no  groes,  yet  T  hate  worse  the  Chinese,  who 

lawyer  in  the  land  would  take  my  case,  have  such  horrible  ways."    "You  do,  do 

Furthermore  she  assured  me  that  if  ever  you,"  I  retorted;  "Well,  I  am  Chinese!" 

T  were  to  say  or  write  a  word  against  She  gasped   a   little  and   .said :   "You're 

her,  or  revral  what  had  taken  place,  she  jesting,  aren't  you?"     "No,"   I   replied, 

would    follow    me    to   the    ends    of    the  "I  am  half  Chinese."     She  told  me  she 

rarth  and  my  life  would  pay  the  forfeit,  would  never  have  guessed  it,  which  she 

After  playing  my  part  in  this  thrilling  expected  me  to  take  as  a  great  compli- 

dr;irria    I   went  to  the  house  of  a   friend  mc-nt.     Then   she  1)egged  me  not   to  en- 
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lij^litcn  any  one  in  the  liuubc  as  to  the 
tact  of  my  iiationahty,  as  ^he  haci  said 
it  woiikl  ruin  litr  business,  should  they 
know.  1  suggested  that  1  leave  her  and 
take  a  room  elsewhere;  but  she  almost 
cried  at  the  thought,  and  so  as  1  do  not 
like  to  grieve  people  1  agreed  to  remain 
quiet;  but  at  the  same  time  reserved  to 
myself  the  right  to  speak  the  truth  should 
I  hey  ask  me  any  questions. 

As,  when  lodging  around,  1  like  to 
keep  to  myself,  and  dislike  gossiping  with 
neighbor  roomers,  it  was  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  keep  my  nationality  a  secret  from 
the  other  lodgers;  but  1  soon  discovered 
that  my  landlady,  while  begging  me  to 
keep  quiet  on  the  subject,  made  it  her 
own  business  to  inform  certain  per- 
sons, telling  them  as  I  subsequently 
learned,  that  she  was  allowing  me  to  re- 
main in  the  house  out  of  pity,  and  be- 
cause I  really  did  seem  like  a  white  per- 
son, in  some  respects.  I  also  began  to 
observe  that  whenever  she  came  into 
my  room  or  I  ran  across  her,  if  alone, 
she  was  very  friendly  and  intimate. 
But  when  I  met  her  in  the  company  of 
others,  she  was  a  different  person  alto- 
gether, congealed,  dignified  and  remote. 
1  have  very  sharp  ears  and  once  I  heard 
her  say  to  a  teacher  from  the  South, 
"I'm  polite  to  her,  but  would  not  think 
of  treating  her  as  an  equal,"  and  the 
teacher  from  the  South  returned,  "The 
only  way  is  to  keep  them  down  and  or- 
der them  about.  That's  how  we  manage 
the  negroes,  even  the  whitest  blooded." 

Unlike  my  landlady,  the  woman  from 
the  South  was  true  to  her  principles.  I 
can  say  that  much  for  her,  if  nothing 
else.  The  following  morning  I  met  her 
in  the  hall,  and  tho  I  had  never  spoken 
a  word  to  her  or  she  to  me,  without  any 
preliminary,  she  gave  me  this  peremp- 
tory order :  "Run  upstairs  and  bring 
down  the  green  cardboard  box  which  I 
have  left  on  the  bureau  in  my  room." 
Needless  to  say,  the  order  was  not 
obeyed. 

Among  the  lodgers  were  several  men 
teachers  and  professors.  These,  to 
whom  my  nationality  had  also  been  whis- 
pered, were  in  the  habit  of  talking  about 
me  sotto  voce.  I  heard  that  they  could 
not  understand  how  a  person  of  inferior 
race  could  earn  her  living  in  America, 
thru  the  exercise  of  her  mental  faculties, 
while   native   born    daughters,   lectured. 


sch(M)le(|  and  colleged,  were  sweeping  out 
rooms  and  making  beds  for  a  living. 
The  whole  street  in  which  1  lived  and 
many  other  streets  around  were  full  of 
lodging  houses  kej)!  by  such  women,  and 
bitter  and  warjK-d  indeed  were  the  ma-- 
jority  of  the  poor  things.  I  call  them 
poor  things,  tho  there  was  ncjt  one  of 
them  but  was  better  off  in  this  world's 
goods  than  was  I.  Hut  to  return  to  the 
men.  One  of  these  told  me  that  there 
were  a  couple  of  them  who  considered 
it  an  honor  to  be  in  the  same  house  with 
me;  but  1  have  an  idea  that  that  speech 
was  meant  for  my  ears  alone.  You  must 
understand  that  I  was  not  supposed  to 
know  that  any  of  the  lodgers  were  ac- 
(|uainted  with  my  nationality. 

One  day  my  landlady  inquired  if  1  did 
not  think  that  the  reason  why  I  was 
brighter  than  the  ordinary  Chinese  was 
because  I  had  white  blood  in  my  veins. 
I  answered  that  I  hadn't  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  reason  why  I  was  supe- 
rior to  a  great  many  ivhitcs  was  because 
I  had  Chinese  hXood  in  my  veins.  She 
repeated  this  at  an  indignation  meeting 
which  was  held  that  evening,  and  one  of 
the  learned  Pb.  D.'s  remarked  that  I  was 
evidently  of  Tartar  origin.  Next  day 
my  landlady  came  up  primed  : 

"Don't  you  think,"  said  she,  "that  you 
owe  it  to  the  white  people  who  are  your 
friends  to  refrain  from  associating  or 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  Chi- 
nese?" I  said  that  I  could  not  see  things 
that  way.  I  then  informed  her  that  a 
Chinese  relative  of  mine  was  coming  to 
visit  me,  and,  of  course,  would  stay  in 
the  same  house  in  which  I  lived.  She 
a])peared  very  much  perturbed  and  in- 
quired if  the  said  relative  looked  Chi- 
nese. I  assured  her  that  she  was  Chi- 
nese, "Well,"  said  she,  "it  will  ruin  my 
business  to  have  her  here.  I  have  not 
allowed  it  to  be  known  that  you  are 
Chinese."  "Then,"  I  replied,  'T  will 
have  to  change  my  rooming  house." 
She  suggested  that  I  find  some  other 
place  for  my  relative.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary that  we  should  live  together.  But 
no ;  where  I  was,  there  should  be  my 
Chinese  relative.  She  almost  cried.  1 
was  a  permanent  lodger,  and  permanent 
lodgers  are  very  desirable.  The  teachers, 
after  all,  were  only  transients.  "Oh," 
she  declared,  "I  have  liked  you  so  well 
and  hidden  from  all  the  fact  that  you  are 
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a  Chinese.'  The  tone  of  her  voice  was 
that  of  one  who  says :  "You  are  a  thief 
and  a  criminal ;  but  for  personal  reasons 
I  have  shielded  you." 

I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  said : 
"T  need  no  screen.  I  will  not  live  where 
I  have  to  be  afraid  to  say  what  I  am 
proud  to  be."  Proud!  She  couldn't  get 
over  that,  and,  of  course,  the  tale  went 
around,  and  many  curious  eyes  were  lev- 
eled upon  me  as  I  passed  thru  the  hall 
that  evening,  and  in  a  voice  loud  enough 
for  all  to  hear,  said  that  I  was  going  out 
to  visit  some  Chinese  relations. 

It  being  an  assured  thing  that  I  would 
move  away,  my  landlady  had  no  scruples 
about  speaking  her  mind  for  the  rest  of 
the  time  I  was  there.  One  of  the  most 
would-be  cutting  things  she  said  to  me 
was :  "Do  you  know  what  that  negro 
woman  who  cleans  the  house  every 
Thursday  said  to  me?  She  said,  "1 
wouldn't  be  seen  speaking  to  a  Chi- 
nese.' "'  This  was  immediately  after  J 
had  received  a  call  from  people  socially 
and  in  every-  other  sense  above  the  crit- 
icism of  landladies. 

Furthermore,  I  cannot  help  feeling  and 
believing  that  jealousy  is  at  the  root  of 
much  which  I  have  had  to  endure. 

I  live  alone,  and  as  my  means  are  lim- 
ited, entertain  not  at  all.  When  I  go  out 
it  is  to  the  library,  the  art  museum,  or  to 
the  parks  or  beaches.  I  am  never  lonely 
when  I  am  alone ;  but  have  reason  to 
know  that  my  affection  for  the  human 
family  is  as  warm  and  perhaps  truer 
than  that  of  many  of  those  who  cannot 
find  any  pleasure  in  themselves  or  away 
from  some  social  circle.  But  my  work  and 
my  double  nationality  make  mc  an  ob- 
ject of  both  frienrlly  and  offensive  inter- 
est to  many.  I  am  the  recipient  of  many 
calls,  invitations,  letters  and  communica- 
tions, sometimes  by  'phone  and  some- 
times by  card,  from  persons  seeking  my 
acquaintance.  Most  of  these  would-be 
friends  and  acrpiaintanrcs  are  absolute 
strangers,  and  it  is  seldom  that  I  pay  any 
attention  to  their  communications ;  but 
occasionally  some  person  who  is  really 
interc<^tcd  in  my  work  inspires  me  to 
return  the  cotirtesy — when  I  am  assured 
that  it  is  a  courtesy.  Tt  is  only  natural 
that  one's  h^art  sliotiM  glow  tf<  know 
that  one's  work,  tho  insignificant  in  it- 
»clf,  is  l>cinp  recognised  for  what  it  is 
worth  or  what  it  may  lead  to.     On  the 


uther  hand,  it  is  oppressive  and  embar- 
rassing to  a  woman  of  mature  years  to 
have  to  be  the  recipient  of  letters  from 
men  who  pretend  to  entertain  sentiments 
for  her  which  are  beyond  the  bounds  of 
common  sense  or  reason,  seeing  that  the 
writers  do  not  even  know  her.  It  is  even 
worse  to  be  called  upon  by  such  persons. 

But  some  women  can  never  forgive 
another  woman  for  attracting  any  notice, 
either  from  the  high  or  the  low.  Not 
even  when  the  notice  she  received  is 
only  because  of  her  nationality,  which 
they  claim  to  despise. 

I  cannot,  however,  blame  any  one  for 
being  jealous  of  and  persecuting  me  for 
having  inspired  the  following,  chosen 
out  of  a  bright  variety  of  such  effusions. 
The  picture  drawn  is  so  true  of  me  and 
so  flattering  to  my  vanity  that  I  give  it 
to  the  world  with  my  high  regards  to  the 
author : 

"Love,   To  Miss  Confucius 
"How  cold  and  irresponsive  is  this  Chinese: 
Of  all  the  Shes 

I've  pled  to — Maid   Confucius — 
Thou  art  most  curious, 

That  Love  quite  fails  to  touch  thy  wisdom ; 
There  does  not  come 
.\  word  responsive  to  its  plea.     Farewell,  thou 

coldness! 
As  bloodless  as  thy  China's  oldness." 

Doesn't  that  put  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  persecution  and  oppression  of  me? 

There  is  also  directed  against  me  a 
jealous  persecution  which  is  even  harder 
to  combat  and  much  more  subtle  than 
the  jealousy  already  complained  of.  This 
is  the  jealousy  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves the  friends  of  the  Chinese.  I  have 
experienced  this  only  in  the  Eastern 
States. 

It  is  well  known  that  tho  there  are 
many  good  and  earnest  women  teaching 
religion  to  the  Chinese  in  America,  there 
arc  also  many  who  arc  unfit  for  teachers 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  and  who  adopt 
religion  as  their  profession  because  it  is 
the  only  profession  open  to  all,  and  no 
examination  as  to  qualification  is  re- 
quired. These  women  are  usually 
amiable  and  easy-going  females,  who, 
having  no  particular  interest  in  life  and 
advancing  in  years  (tho  some  of  them 
are  young),  take  up  with  the  simple 
Chinese,  and  no  rlDubt  make  things,  for 
a  while,  brighter  and  pU-asanter  for  the 
exiles.  In  return  for  this  they  receive 
and  sometimes  exact  a  good  i)arf  of  the 
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I  liiiiaiiiaa\  caiiiiii^s  m  buNiiuss  prohls, 
It  not  in  cash,  at  least  in  presents  and 
finery.  1  he  tinie  they  devnte  to  the  Chi 
nese,  and  their  constant  attentions  to 
them,  also,  in  some  cases,  their  staunch 
defense  of  the  Chinaman  against  the 
persecution  of  the  whites,  entitle  them 
to  what  they  receive,  and  more,  in  a  ma- 
terial sense.  But  all  who  have  at  heart 
the  true  welfare  of  the  Chinese  must 
take  exception  to  these  women,  both  as 
teachers  of  religion  and  as  constant  com- 
panions to  the  Chinese  men.  It  needs  no 
abnormal  perceptiveness  to  realize  that 
>uch  teachers  of  religion  make  mockery 
of  what  is  sacred;  also  that  their  associa- 
tion with  the  Chinese  gives  the  Chinese 
a  bad  reputation,  and  causes  the  unthink- 
ing mass  of  whites  to  look  upon  them  as 
beguilers  of  white  w  (imen ;  whereas,  the 
fact  is,  it  is  the  Chinese  who  are  the  be- 
guiled. Hence,  the  persecution  of  the 
Chinese  by  the  Eastern  Americans. 

The  intimate  friendship  of  white 
women  with  Chinese  men  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  troubles  of  the  Chinese  in 
the  Eastern  States.  In  the  Western 
cities,  where  the  white  women  do  not 
associate  familiarly  with  the  Chinese, 
there  is  no  persecution  to  speak  of  and 
the  Chinese  name  is  not  held  in  contempt, 
as  in  the  East. 

Thirdly  —  and  this  is  the  gravest 
reason  of  all  to  me  why  the  state  of 
affairs  described  above  should  not  be 
— is  because  nearly  all  the  Chinese  in 
America  are  married  men,  and  their 
wives  and  children  in  China,  looking  for- 
ward for  their  return,  often  have  to  wait 
much  longer  than  they  otherwise  would 
because  of  this  friendship  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  white  women,  who,  tho 
not  by  any  means  bad  women,  work 
much  mischief  in  the  families  of  the 
Chinese. 

Now,  these  things  I  have  pointed  out 
to  some  of  my  Chinese  friends,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  several  of  them  are 
now  devoting  themselves  strictly  to  busi- 
ness, while  others  are  making  prepara- 
tions to  return  to  their  homes  in  China. 
It  has  been  hard  for  me  to  do  this.  It 
makes  life  so  much  pleasanter  for  your- 
self if  you  will  smile  at  wrong  and  call 
it  right,  as  many  good  people  advise  us 
to  do.  Everybody  will  love  you  then, 
and  you  will  have  all  kinds  of  good 
things  showered  upon  you.    But  the  love 


of  everybtxly  in  no  temptation  lo  mc,  and 
I  have  never  had  any  desire  to  accumu- 
late riches.  All  my  ambition  is  to  make 
m)self  useful,  known,  heard  and  ad- 
mired by  the  wise  and  the  brave.  "Naked 
we  came  into  the  world,  naked  we  go' 
out  of  it."  So,  when  I  see  my  friend 
about  to  drown,  1  do  not  stop  to  think 
whether  holding  him  by  the  hair  will 
hurt  him  or  not. 

Yet  these  women,  failing  to  see  things 
as  I  see  them,  are  consumed  with  a  fool- 
ish antagonism  toward  me,  and,  as  I  am 
told  by  some  of  the  Chinese,  arc  endeav- 
oring with  all  their  might  and  main  t(j 
undermine  what  little  influence  1  have. 
In  more  than  one  case  of  the  more  igno- 
rant Chinese  they  have  succeeded.  This, 
of  course,  is  to  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances,  and  what  1  complain  of  is 
not  so  much  the  success  of  their  cam- 
paign as  their  methods  and  means.  For 
instance,  in  their  jealous  prejudice,  they 
will  tell  the  Chinese  that  altho  1  am  just 
as  much  Chinese  as  white,  yet  I  live 
among  the  whites  and  associate  with 
them  on  much  more  intimate  terms  than 
I  do  with  the  Chinese;  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  be  seen  on  the  streets  with  the 
Chinese,  save  those  of  the  higher  class, 
and  consider  myself  above  them  in  every 
sense.  Naturally  the  Chinese  become 
worked  up,  and  it  is  hard  for  me  to  ex- 
plain to  them  that  there  are  class  dis- 
tinctions as  well  as  race,  and  that  it 
would  be  quite  beneath  my  dignity,  and 
certainly  be  of  little  benefit  to  them,  for 
me  to  tramp  around  with  them  to  lO- 
cent  shows  and  Chinese  banquets,  as  do 
these  women,  who  have  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do.  Also,  that  tho  my  left  half 
is  Chinese,  yet  I  have  been  brought  up 
entirely  among  Europeans,  and  for 
many  years  my  circle  of  friends  and 
relations  embraced  no  Chinese  save  one 
parent.  They  will  say  (these  are  the 
exact  words  of  one)  :  "You  have  the 
Chinese  hands,  the  Chinese  voice,  the 
Chinese  hair.  Back  of  your  head  you 
look  just  like  a  Chinese,  and  you  have 
the  Chinese  little  figure.  You  are  more 
Chinese  than  white.  You  know  more 
about  the  Chinese  than  the  Chinese  know 
themselves.  But  you  live  with  the  white 
people  and  you  must  like  them  best." 

So  I  stand.  It  is  all  very  amusing,  of 
course ;  but  at  the  same  time,  very  dis- 
tressing. 
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POSSIBLY  one  of  the  best  pictures 
of  the  well-being  of  the  working- 
class  of  a  country  can  be  gained 
from  the  number  and  size  of  the  savings 
bank  deposits.  In  this  diagram  the 
length  of  shadcfl  line  refiresents  the  aver- 
age deposit  per  inhabitant  in  specified 
countries  in  190J,  or  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  reports  have  been  published, 
('or  most  of  the  countries  the  amount  in- 
cludes the  deposits  in  savings  banks  and 
fjostal  savings  banks.  The  splendid 
showing  by  .Switzerlanrl  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted not  to  the  large  size  of  the  average 
deposit  so  much  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
numl)er  of  depositors  is  half  as  great  as 
the  total  population  of  the  country. 

Germany  leads  in  number  of  depositors 
with  i8/>  millions,  followed  by  Japan 
with  14.5  million<? ;  but  while  the  average 
dejK.'ifrjr'-,  ;ircount  in  Gorman v  is  $r7r. 
that  of  fajjan  is  only  $6.8r;.     France  anrl 


the  United  Kingdom  have  each  12.8  mil- 
lions depositors ;  the  average  deposit  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  $80.70,  and  in 
i'rance  $74.83.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  8.8  millions  depositors,  but  the 
average  deposit  is  over  $400.  The 
only  country  beside  the  United  States  to 
have  over  $300  in  the  average  dcjiosit 
account  is  Canada,  with  $306.32.  Hun- 
gary with  $232.52  is  the  only  other  coun- 
try with  m(jre  than  $200  per  account. 

The  total  number  of  savings  bank  de- 
positors in  all  the  countries  to  issue  re- 
ports upon  this  point  is  104,806,535, 
with  a  sum  of  $13,483,386,593  to  their 
credit.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  last  figure  can  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  the  estimate  by  the  Director  of 
the  Mint  of  the  world's  production  of 
gold  and  silver  from  T402  to  the  present 
has  had  a  value  of  al>out  $26,000,000,000. 
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The      Collusion      Between     the 
Supreme  Court  and    Buchanan 

It  was  a  tense  moment  in  the  United 
States  Senate  when,  on  March  3,  1858, 
Mr.  Seward,  of  New  York,  nttered  his 
scathing"  denunciation  of  the  auj^ust 
tribunal  which  j^uyrds  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Men  of  little  im- 
portance and  no  political  fortune  here 
and  there  over  the  country  had  launched 
their  diatribes  against  Chief  Justice 
Taney  and  his  colleagues  who  concurred 
with  him ;  but  now  a  responsible  Sena- 
tor from  a  great  commonwealth,  openly 
and  without  reserve,  in  language  which 
admits  of  no  misunderstanding,  charges 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Supreme  Court  with  deliberately  en- 
tering into  a  conspiracy  to  fasten  slavery 
forever  upon  the  country.  With  almost 
brutal  directness,  Seward  said,  "Before 
coming  into  office  Buchanan  approached, 
or  was  approached  by,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The 
day  of  inauguration  came,  the  first  one 
among  all  the  celebrations  of  that  great 
national  pageant  that  was  to  be  dese- 
crated by  a  coalition  between  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  departments,  to  under- 
mine the  national  legislature  and  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people."  Then  with  flash- 
ing indignation  he  turned  upon  the  court 
and  pictured  the  judges  as  cringing 
sycophants  like  those  tools  of  Charles  I 
who  did  his  bidding  and  then  fawned 
upon  him!'  The  effect  of  this  great 
speech  was  electric  and  news  of  it  was 
quickly  carried  to  every  hamlet  in  the 
country. 

Conservative  and  respectable  men 
stood  aghast  at  the  rashness  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  Representatives  of 
the  slave-holding  oligarchy  declared  the 
charges  to  be  unfounded  and  wholly  un- 
believable— the  vaporings  of  a  disordered 
im.agination,  the  outpourings  of  a  mind 
destroyed  by  partisan  and  malignant 
hatred.  Many  of  the  best  men  in  the 
countr}  deplored  this  brutal  assault  upon 
the  Supreme  Court,  declaring  it  to  be  not 
only  without  warrant,  but  also  an  attack 
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upon  our  sacred  institutions  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  great  principle  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers — ^an  altcnipt  of  the  legis- 
lature to  browbeat  the  judiciary  into  obe- 
dience to  the  Republican  party  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  ground  for  this  dramatic  outburst 
was  the  statement  made  the  year  before 
by  President  Buchanan  in  his  inaugural 
address  of  March  4,  1857.  In  this  ad- 
dress he  said,  speaking  in  regard  to  the 
point  of  time  when  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritory may  decide  when  they  will  accept 
or  reject  slavery: 

"Tliis  is  happily  a  matter  of  but  little  prac- 
tical importance.  Hcsides,  it  is  a  judicial 
question  which  legitimately  belongs  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  before 
whom  it  is  now  pending  and  will,  it  is  under- 
stood, be  speedily  and  finally  settled.  To  their 
decision,  in  common  with  all  good  citizens,  I 
shall  cheerfully  submit,  whatever  this  may  be. 
.  .  .  May  we  not  then  hope  that  the  long 
agitation  on  this  subject  [slavery]  is  ap- 
proaching its  end?  .  .  .  Let  every  union- 
loving  man  therefore  exert  his  best  influence 
to  suppress  this  agitation." 

At  the  time  of  Seward's  speech  it  was 
supposed  that  he  gratuitously  assumed 
from  Buchanan's  inaugural  address  that 
the  President  had  previously  been  in 
communication  with  the  court  and  knew 
when  he  uttered  this  solemn  pledge  to 
abide  by  the  constitutional  decision,  ex- 
actly what  that  decision  would  be.  Sew- 
ard, in  his  attack,  declared  that  Bu- 
chanan "announced  (vaguely  indeed,  but 
with  self-satisfaction)  the  forthcoming 
extra-judicial  exposition  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  pledged  his  submission  to  it  as 
authoritative  and  final.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  his  associates  remained  silent." 
Men  who  believed  in  the  integrity  of 
the  court  would  not  accept  Seward's 
declaration  that  there  had  been  previous 
collusion  between  the  two.  They  ex- 
plained it  on  the  ground  that  the  rumors 
concerning  the  decision  of  the  court  had 
been  spread  in  Washington,  and  that 
Buchanan  in  common  with  other  politi- 
cians of  the  time  had  .shrewdly  antici- 
pated the  action  of  the  judges.  This  is 
the  view  taken  by  that  distinguished  his- 
torian of  the  period,  Rhodes  (vol.  TT,  p. 
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269),  who  argues  that  Buchanan  must 
have  known  from  the  rumors  and  state- 
ments in  newspapers  what  would  be  sub- 
stantially the  decision  of  the  court  on  the 
territorial  question.  In  common  with  the 
temperate  men  of  that  time,  Rhodes  holds 
that  there  could  have  been  no  direct  com- 
munication between  the  President  and 
the  court  on  the  subject,  for  he  says, 
"However  Buchanan  g^ot  his  intelligence, 
his  character  and  that  of  Taney  are  proof 
that  the  Chief  Justice  did  not  communi- 
cate the  import  of  the  decision  to  the 
President-elect.  That  either  would  stoop 
from  the  etiquet  of  his  high  ofifice  is  an 
idea  that  may  not  be  entertained  for  a 
moment;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  with 
Taney's  lofty  notions  of  what  belonged 
to  an  independent  judiciary  he  w^ould 
have  no  intercourse  with  the  executive 
that  could  not  brook  the  light  of  day." 

That  Seward's  wild  charge  that  the 
President  had  approached  the  Court,  or 
the  Court  had  approached  the  President. 
is  true,  and  that  the  replies  of  men  of  sober 
judgment  wefe  false,  we  now  know  from 
letters  published  in  the  Works  of  James 
Buchanan  *  edited  by  Prof.  John  Bassett 
Moore.  This  great  work  contains  the 
result  of  an  exhaustive  research  into  the 
Buchanan  materials.  Nothing  has  been 
withheld.  All  Buchanan's  correspond- 
ence as  Secretary  of  State,  including  all 
his  papers  relating  to  the  Mexican  War, 
is  fully  set  forth,  in  addition  to  the  docu- 
ments relative  to  his  Administration. 
And  with  that  devotion  to  the  principle 
that  science  demands  the  truth  and  the 
whole  truth,  Professor  Moore  has  pub- 
lished without  elision,  and  with  profxr 
editorial  ^  reserve,  the  materials  which 
will  be  vital  in  the  reconstruction  of  that 
period  of  our  history  and  which  will  help 
to  give  Buchanan  a  higher  place  in  many 
respects  than  has  been  hitherto  accorded 
to  him  by  partisan  Northern  histories. 

Among  these  papers,  as  footnotes  to 
the  first  inaugural  address  C volume  X. 
pp.  rr/)-7  ff.j,  Professor  Moore  prints 
two  letters  addressed  to  Buchanan,  one 
from  Justice  Catron,  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  oth«T  from  Justice  Crier,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  show  that  the  Court  had 
approached  Buchanan  some  time  before 
his    inauguration ;    that    Buchanan    had 
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l)rought  some  kind  of  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  Court;  that  the  Chief  Justice 
and  Justice  Wayne  (the  latter  of  whom 
had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  forcing 
the  judgment  upon  the  Court)  were 
fully  aware  of  and  approved  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  Court  and  Buchan- 
an ;  and  that  when  Buchanan  made  his 
statement  in  his  inaugural  address  that 
he  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
Court  he  knew  definitely  what  the  im- 
portant point  in  that  decision  would  be. 
In  the  first  of  these  letters,  under  the 
date  of  February  19,  1857,  Justice  Ca- 
tron writes  to  Buchanan  suggesting  what 
he  might  safely  say  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress about  the  Dred  Scott  case  and  ask- 
ing him  ta  write  to  Grier  and  endeavor 
to  bring  him  to  terms : 

''Will  you  drop  Grier  a  line,  saying  how 
necessary  it  is — &  how  good  the  opportunity 
is,  to  settle  the  agitation  by  an  affirmative 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  one  way 
or  the  other.  He  ought  not  to  occupy  so 
doubtful  a  ground  as  the  outside  issue — that 
admitting  the  constitutionality  of  the  Mo. 
Comp.  line  of  1820,  still,  as  no  domicile  was 
acquired  by  the  negro  at  Ft.  Snelling,  &  he 
returned  to  Missouri,  he  was  not  free.  He 
has  no  doubt  about  the  question  on  the  main 
contest,  but  has  been  persuaded  to  take  the 
smooth  handle  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
"Sincerely  yr.   frd., 

"J.  Catron." 

Whether  this  letter  from  Catron  was 
drawn  by  a  previous  letter  from  Buchan- 
an it  does  not  appear ;  but  we  do  know 
that  Buchanan  wrote  to  Grier,  for  in  a 
letter  of  February  23,  1857,  from  Grier 
to  Buchanan,  the  former  says : 

"Your  letter  came  to  hand  this  morning.  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  shew  it  in  confidence 
to  our  mutual  friends  Judge  Wayne  and  the 
Chief  Justice.  We  fully  appreciate  and  con- 
cur in  your  views  as  to  the  desirableness  at 
this  time  of  having  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  on  this  troublesome 
question.  IVith  their  concurrence  [italics 
mine]  I  will  give  you  in  confidence  the  history 
of  the  case  before  us.  with  tiic  probable 
result." 

This  is  followed  by  a  story  of  the  ca.se 
and  a  statement  as  to  how  the  final  re- 
sult was  reached.  Grier  also  says,  "I 
am  anxious  that  it  should  not  appear  that 
the  line  of  latitude  should  mark  the  line 
of  division  in  the  Court" — in  other 
words,  he  did  not  want  to  help  discredit 
the  Court  by  showing  that  it  was  a  pure 
slave  decision  renrlercd  by  judges  from 
slave  States.  So  Grier,  of  Pennsylvania, 
in    his   own    language,    "in    conversation 
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Willi  tlic  I.  liicl  Justice,  a^icecl  to  nmcui 
li'ith  him."  Grier  in  this  letter  also  adds, 
"There  will  therefore  be  six  if  not  seven 
(perhaps  Nelson  will  remain  neutral) 
who  will  decide  the  coiiiprouiise  law  of 
1820  to  be  of  non-effect.  But  the  opin- 
ions will  not  be  deliveretl  before  Friday, 
the  sixth  of  March  "  Then  Grier  con- 
cludes : 

"We  will  not  let  any  others  of  our  brethren 
know  anything  about  the  cause  of  our  anxiety 
to  produce  this  result,  and  though  contrary  to 
our  usual  practice,  we  have  thought  due  to 
you  to  stale  to  you  in  candor  &  confidence 
the  real  state  of  the  matter." 

As  Professor  Moore  justly  remarks, 
these  letters  "are  obviously  inconsistent 
with  and  tacitly  refute  the  charge  that 
the  Dred  Scott  case  was  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy  in  which  the  'Kansas-Nebras- 
ka Bill  was  the  first  step.'  "  But  they 
do  prove  that  President  Buchanan,  Chief 
Justice  Taney  and  other  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  were  not  above  entering 
into  correspondence  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  some  adjustment  of  the  slavery 
issue  that  would  be  wholly  acceptable  to 
the  slave  power.  They  proved  that  the 
charges  made  by  Seward  and  afterward 
repeated  by  Lincoln  in  milder  form  were 
true,  altho  these  men  apparently  had  no 
direct  evidence  warranting  their  state- 
ments. In  view  of  these  facts  we  do  not 
wonder  that,  as  Rhodes  says,  "Taney 
was  so  incensed  at  the  speech  of  Seward 
that  he  told  Tyler,  who  was  afterward 
his  biographer,  that  had  Seward  been 
nominated  and  elected  President  in  i860 
instead  of  Lincoln  he  would  have  re- 
fused to  administer  to  him  the  oath  of 
office."  That  the  far-seeing  politician 
from  New  York  had  penetrated  so  deep- 
ly into  the  relations  of  the  executive  and 
the  judiciary  was  enough  to  have  in- 
censed all  of  them. 


The  History  of  the  Great  American  For- 
tunes. By  Gustavus  Myers.  Volumes 
II  and  III.  Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr 
&  Co.     $1.50  each. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Myers's 
history  deals  with  some  of  the  fortunes 
gained  from  railroads,  particularly  the 
fortunes  of  Vanderbilt  and  Gould.  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt  is  treated  as  the  "fore- 
most mercantile  pirate  and  commercial 
blackmailer  of  his  day."  His  career  is 
traced  from  its  beginnings  to  its  close. 


ami  llie  means  whereby  he  gained  lii> 
supremacy  are  related  in  detail.  The 
curious  contrast  between  the  public'.s 
view  of  V^anderbilt  and  its  view  of  Gould 
is  treated  at  some  length.  Gould  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  buccaneer,  Vander- 
bilt as  a  man  of  probity,  even  if  somewhat 
stern  and  ruthless.  Mr.  Myers  shows  from 
authentic  records  that  the  methods  of  the 
two  men  were  not  dissimilar  and  that  if 
the  term  buccaneer  could  be  applied  to 
CjOuUI  it  could  with  equal  measure  be 
applied  to  Vanderbilt.  The  latter  had 
the  shrewdness  or  the  good  taste,  which 
Gould  did  not  have,  to  direct  some  of  his 
benefactions  to  popular  institutions ;  and 
thus  the  public  was  led  to  overlook  or 
condone  the  acts  of  one  which  it  con- 
demned in  the  other.  Two  cha])ters  are 
given  to  a  consideration  of  the  seizure 
of  the  public  domain,  and  an  incidental 
treatment  of  the  frauds  practised  upon 
the  Government  during  the  Civil  War  is 
given.  The  history  of  land  frauds  is  a 
mournful  record  of  gigantic  theft  upon 
theft  from  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Government  to  the  present — a  record 
almost  incredible  but  for  the  mass  of 
documentary  evidence  which  Mr.  Myers 
cites.  The  Civil  War  frauds,  which  were 
the  basis  of  so  many  respectable  fortunes 
of  today,  have  never  been  adequately 
treated.  Mr.  Myers  shows  that  the  men 
who  supplied  the  Government  with  rot- 
ten ships,  shoddy  clothing,  decrepit 
horses,  worthless  ammunition  and  con- 
demned firearms  were  as  much  an  eneiny 
to  be  feared  as  were  the  Southern  armies. 
In  the  third  volume  of  his  series  Mr. 
Myers  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  Russell 
Sage,  the  Gould  family,  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, the  Pacific  Quartet — Collis  P.  Hunt- 
ington, Leland  Stanford,  Charles  Crock- 
er and  Mark  Hopkins — James  J.  Hill 
and  a  few  others  less  notable.  Even  al- 
lowing for  over-emphasis,  for  occasional 
inaccuracy  and  for  evident  bias  the  book 
must  make  a  patriotic  reader  sick  at  heart 
over  the  failure  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  or  to  punish  the 
Brobdignagian  sacking  of  railways,  loot- 
ing of  Federal,  State  and  city  treasuries, 
swindling  of  investors  and  creditors,  cor- 
ruption of  legislatures  and  defiance  of 
laws  which  the  author  demonstrates.  In 
literary  efTectiveness  the  book  would 
have  been  improved  had  its  tone  not  been 
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so   bitter   and   vituperative    and    had   the  Mysticism.       A    Study    of   the    Nature   and 

numerous     digressions     from     the     main  Development   of    Man's    Spiritual    Con- 

,          11^1                  -J    1          1  sciousness.    By  Evelyn  Underhill.    New 

topic  of  each  chapter  been  avoided  and  York-  E    P    Dutton  &  Co      $5 

the  history  of  each  fortune  been  more  Of  the  many"  recent  books  which  mark 

succinctly  and  consecutively  narrated.  ^^e  revival  of  interest  in  theoretical  and 

■^  practical  mysticism,  this  is  the  most  thoro 

and  comprehensive.     The  exposition  of 

Old    English    Instruments    of    Music      By  ^^e   characteristics   and   methods   of   the 

rrancis   vV.  Galpm.      Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc-  ^-          r          •      ,         j          j          i- 

Clurg  &  Co.     $2.50.  mystics  of  ancient  and  modern  times  is 

Dictionary  of  Musicians.     By  W.  J.  Balzell.  supported  by  abundant  quotations   from 

New  York:  Oliver  Ditson  Co.      $1.25.  original  sources  and  a  long  bibliography. 

"The  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psal-  There  is  a  certain  advantage  in  treating 

tery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  musick,"  the  subject  topically  instead  of  biograph- 

are  familiar  words  to  Bible  readers,  but  ically   or    historically.      It    shows    more 

how  many   Bible   students  even  in  this  clearly  the  persistence  and  similarity  of 

day  and   generation   have   any   idea   of  the  mystic  type  in  all  lands  and  ages  in 

what  the  sackbut,  or  the  psaltery,  or  the  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  theology  and 

dulcimer,  was  like?  or  of  what  sort  of  imagery  are  molded  by  the  conventions 

music  was  made  with  those  quaint  old  of  the  times.    The  author's  own  theories 

instruments  of  King  James's  time? — for  and  preferences,  tho  earnestly  presented, 

the   translators   rendered   the   names   of  ."ire  never  carried  so  far  as  to  suppress 

ancient  things  which  they  did  not  know  discordant  exceptions  or  to  ignore  oppos- 

into  English  names  of  things  with  which  ing  views.     The  style  is  fluent  and  the 

they  were  familiar.    In  Shakespeare  also  immense  weight  of  learning  is   carried 

and  the  other  Elizabethans  more  or  less  easilv  and  without  pedantry, 

read  and  studied  today  there  are  many  • 

names  of  obsolete  musical  instruments.  "* 

Not    only    descriptions    and    historic    ac-  Behind  the   Screens  in  Japan.      By  Evelyn 

counts,  but  also  pictures  of  all  these  old  .Adam.    New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 

instruments  are  given  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  $i-50- 

Galpin's  book,  which  is  a  rich  mine  of  It    is,    perhaps,    significant    that    the 

information  about  the  various  types  of  Englishwoman  whose  impressions  of  the 

musical  instruments  that  preceded  those  new  Japan  we  have  here,  originally  in- 

now   in   use.     The   author  is  a  zealous  tended  to  name  her  book   "Behind  the 

student  and  collector  of  old  English  in-      Shoji "  for  the  author  interlards  her 

struments,    and    he    writes    about    them  English   prose   with    as    many   Japanese 

authoritatively  and  well.     In  illustration  words  and  phrases  as  eighteenth  century 

many  valuable  reproductions,  here  made  travelers    thought    it    incumbent    upon 

for  the  first  time,  from  medieval  paint-  them    to    use   of    French    phrases    when 

ings,  illuminated  manuscripts  sculptures  ^they  wrote  letters  home  or  compiled  their 

and    carvings,    light    up    clearly    many  stodgy    memoirs.      The    writer    of    this 

points  which  have  been  heretofore  vague  book    about    the    Mower    Kingdom    has 

or    uncertain.      The    author    notes    with  known  her  subject  long  enough  to  lose 

sorrow   that   England   has   no   such   na-  that  first  surface  glow  of  traveler's  en- 

tional  collection  of  musical  instruments  thusiasm   for  a  land  so  wonderful ;  she 

as  the  great  Oosby  I5rown  collection  in  says   hard   things  about  certain  modern 

the    Metropolitan    Museum    of    Art    in  tendencies  and  traits  developed  thru  the 

\'ew  York,  which  he  places  at  the  head  sensationally    rapid    adaj^tation    of    that 

of  all   such   collections   in   public   muse-  peoi)1e  to  Western  conditions  and  habits. 

urns. Those   who   want   a   dictionary  Here  she  adopts  I  Team's  point  of  view. 

of  c<^/ndcnsed  biographies  of  musicians,  But    her    book    is    undistinguished     by 

past  and  present,  will  finrl  a  fairly  satis-  the    genius    for    color    and    beauty    of 

factory  one  in   Mr.   F'altzell's  work.     It  line   and    depth   of   suggestion   that   the 

contains  concise  sketches  of  not  a   few  author    of    "Kwaidan"    and    "Kokoro" 

contempfiraries  t<'x>  new  \.(>  fame  to  have  had.      .She   does   not,    however,   attempt 

\yftx\  mrmtioned  in  r.Jder  comi>ilations.  "literature."      Slic    rightly    thinks    that 
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there  is  room  for  mere  "impressions" — 
and  she  is  a  six  years'  resident  who  is 
essentially  British  in  spite  of  that  resi- 
dence. 

j« 

Richard     Henry     Dana,    Jr.:     Speeches     in 
Stirring   Times   and   Letters   to   a   Son. 
lulitcd    with    intro(hictory    Sketch    and 
Notes,  by  Richard  II.  Dana  (3d).    Bos- 
ton:   Houghton   Miflhn   Company,   1910. 
$3- 
The  author  of  "'Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast"  died  in  1882.    For  the  kicid  story 
of  a  boy's  hfe  as  a  sailor  nothing  has 
ever   been   written   that  better   deserves 
immortality  than  that  hrst  book.     It  has 
in  it  not  only  the  tale,  admirably  told,  of 
a  yoimg  sailor  getting  his  early  experi- 
ence with  the  ropes  of  an  old-fashioned 
sailing  vessel,  but  the  story  of  a  pioneer 
in  unknown  seas,  of  a  trader  whose  ad- 
ventures are  on  strange  coasts.     Written 
at    a    time    when    pioneers,    discoverers, 
frontiersmen,  were  near  the  end  of  their 
romantic  days,  it  appealed  strongly  to  its 
generation.      The    number    of    editions 
published   marks   but   poorly   the   multi- 
tude of  readers  who  have  found  joy  in* 
its  pages.     For  it  was  a  healthy  book — 
full   of  sentiment,  yet  not  sentimental; 
written  in  terse  Saxon  English,  and  yet 
filled  to  the  full  of  the  real  life  of  the 
sailor.     The  material  of  it  was  gathered 
by  a  boy ;  its  sentiment  by  a  man  of  ac- 
tion ;    its    aim    steadied    by    a    budding 
statesman.    The  later  work  of  the  states- 
man deserves  also  a  prolonged  life.    One 
need  not  dwell  long  on  some  of  the  mat- 
ter supplied  by  the  son  in  this  revival  of 
his  father's  literary  product.   The  Letters 
to  a  Son  make  but  a  trifling  addition  to 
the  vast  bulk  of  educational  literature  to» 
be  digested  by  fathers.     Some  of  the  legal 
arguments   quoted  out  of  the   abundant 
pleadings    of   a   lawyer,   while    showing 
clear  reasoning  and  courageous  action  in 
face  of  a  deadening  public  coldness  and 
inaction,  are  yet  easily  matched  by  many 
a  plea  left  to  the  silence-  of  the  ages. 
There  are  left,  however,  and  worthy  to 
be     remembered     long,     half     a     dozen 
speeches  and  pleadings,  like  those  deal- 
ing with  the  old  "Usury  Laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts,"  with   the    definition   of    "En- 
emy's Territory"  and  "Alien  Enemies," 
in    connection    with    the    treatment    of 
prizes  taken  by  our  ships  blockading  the 


Southern  coast  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  notable  "Grasp  of  War"  speech, 
delivered  in  1^65.  These  are  all  clear 
deliveries  on  long-contested  points  .of 
economics  and  on  international  questions 
by  no  means  fully  settled  yet.  'I  hey  will 
s^Mve  to  clear  up  some  misunderstand- 
ings as  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  as 
to  fishing  rights  over  the  free  swimmers 
of  the  ocean. 


The  King's  Customs.  Vol  II.  1801-1855. 
By  Henry  Alton  and  Henry  Hurst  Hol- 
land. New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Pp.   xi,  506.      $3.50. 

Customs  tariffs  have  created  more 
criminals  than  any  other  code  of  laws 
ever  enacted  by  man.  Smuggling,  under- 
valuation of  imported  goods,  and  collu- 
sion of  customs  ofificials  are  all  as  old  as 
the  attempt  to  raise  revenue  by  means  of 
taxes  collected  on  imports,  and  they  are 
as  modern  as  the  latest  records  of  our 
courts.  There  are  many  picturesque  in- 
cidents in  the  second  volume  of  Messrs. 
Atton  and  Holland's  The  King's  Cus- 
toms— enough  to  furnish  outlines  for 
innumerable  boys'  stories  of  desperate 
adventures.  There  is  also  much  about 
the  venality  of  the  ofificials  set  to  guard 
and  collect  the  King's  customs,  and, 
without  making  any  reflections  on  the 
stories  they  relate,  there  are  also  graphic 
pictures  of  the  costliness  of  customs 
house  methods  of  collecting  revenue.  In 
1844,  when  England  was  on  the  eve  of 
free  trade,  there  were  twenty-eight  ports 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  where 
the  cost  of  collecting  the  customs 
equaled  or  exceeded  the  revenue  collect- 
ed, and  in  many  of  the  British  colonies 
at  this  time  the  cost  of  the  customs  serv- 
ice exceeded  many  times  over  the  re- 
ceipts. As  in  their  former  volume, 
which  was  published  in  1908,  Messrs. 
Atton  and  Holland  make  no  effort  to 
arrive  at  any  economic  principles,  nor  do 
they  attempt  to  give  a  connected  history 
of  customs  taxation.  Their  work  is 
largely  in  the  form  of  annals.  They 
have  gathered  from  the  immense  vohmie 
of  records  within  their  reach  at  the 
customs  house  the  outstanding  changes 
in  customs  laws,  administration,  and  the 
principal  events,  such  as  criminal  trials 
or  reports  of  smuggling  seizures.    These 
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they  have  woven  into  a  somewhat  con- 
tinuous narrative,  rarely  allowing  any 
personal  expression  of  opinion  to  escape 
them  or  making  any  comment  on  the 
trend  of  opinion  and  legislation  as  re- 
gards customs  duties. 

Narratives  of  Early  Carolina.      1650— 1708. 

Edited  by  Alexander  S.  Salley,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Historical  Commission 
of  South  Carolina.  With  two  Maps  and 
a  Facsimile.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $3. 

The  Narratives  of  Early  Carolina   is 
the  eleventh  in  the  series  of  "Original 
Narratives  of  Early  American  History." 
The  volume  covers  the  first  fifty-eight 
years  of  the   story  of  the  coast   settle- 
ments, the  trips  inland,  and  the  tribula- 
tions of  the  men  who  penetrated  the  for- 
ests and  the  lower  hill  country.     From 
Edward  Bland's  statement,  made  to  that 
regicide  judge,  Sir  John  Danvers,  of  the 
discovery  of  New  Brittaine  in  1650,  down 
to   the  alluring   arraignment   by   Daniel 
Defoe,  in  1705,  of  the  harsh  reign  of  the 
Established  Church  over  the  Dissenting 
body  of  early  settlers,  and  the  subsequent 
historical  account,  in   1708,  given   from 
the  same   point  of  view,  in  John  Old- 
mixon's  history,  we  have  a  fair  presen- 
tation    of     the     pioneer     difficulties     of 
"founding  a  state  and  bringing  the  gods" 
to  the  Carolinas.   They  were  a  God-fear- 
ing people — those  earlv  pioneers.     Says 
I'.land    to    hi>    reader:    •"Whoever    thou 
art    that    desirest    the    advancement    of 
God's  glory  by  conversion  of  the  Indi- 
ans,  the   Augmentation   of  the   English 
Commonwealth,   in    extending   its   liber- 
ties; I  would  advise  thee  to  consider  the 
present   benefit   and    future   profits   that 
will  arise  in  the  well  settling  Virginia's 
Confines,  especially  that  happy   countr\ 
of  New  Brittaine,  in  the  Latiturle  of  35. 
and   37.   degrees."      "God's   glory"   and 
"future  profits"  were  thus  kept  clearlv  in 
sight.    Bland  took  the  initiative  in  1650; 
but,  four  years  later,   Francis  Yeardley 
foilowerl    with    "an    ample    discovery," 
finrjing  a  "most  fertile,  gallant  anrl  ricli 
Hoil."     Robert  Home,  in  I'WS,  bestowed 
his  blessing  on  all  who  would  go  there  to 
settle.    By  this  time,  Charles  the  Second, 
"whom  God  preserve."  had  become  I^ord 
f'aramotmt,  and  certaiti  "Honorable  Per 
nr^is"   cjffered   inducements   to  "such   as 


are  here  tormented  with  much  care  how 
to  get  worth  to  gain  a  livelihood,  or  that 
with  their  labor  can  hardly  get  a  com- 
fortable subsistance."  All  such  are  as- 
sured that  they  "shall  do  well  to  go  to 
this  place,  where  any  man  whatever,  that 
is  willing  to  take  moderate  pains,  may  be 
assured  of  a  most  comfortable  subsist- 
ance, and  be  in  a  way  to  raise  his  for- 
tunes far  beyond  what  he  could  ever 
hope  for  in  England."  Moreover,  "if 
any  Maid  or  single  Woman  have  a  de- 
sire to  go  over,  they  will  think  them- 
selves in  the  Golden  Age,  when  Men  pairl 
a  Dowrv  for  their  Wive? ;  for  if  they  be 
but  Civil,  and  under  fifty  years  of  Age, 
some  honest  Man  or  other  will  purchase 
them  for  their  Wives."  There  is  spice 
in  these  early  stories.  We  see  the  eager 
eye  of  the  trader;  we  almost  hear  the 
trap  snap  on  the  left  foot  of  the  furtive 
beaver.  We  learn  the  virtues  of  to- 
bacco and  timber,  as  we  go  along  with 
an  eye  on  the  unconverted  savage,  whose 
spiritual  state  we  deplore,  even  while  we 
are  exploring  his  temporal  estate  for  the 
pot  of  gold  presumed  to  be  concealed 
there. 


Medieval  Sicily.  Aspects  of  Life  and  Art 
in  the  Middle  Arcs.  Bv  Cecilia  Waern. 
New  York:  E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.      $4. 

The  unsophicated  tourist  in  Italy  when 
he  crosses  to  Palermo  is  surprised  to  find 
about  him  architecttiral  remains  for 
which  his  reading  has  not  ordinarily  been 
sufficient  to  account.  Byzantine  mosaics 
he  has  become  accustomed  to  further 
north,  but  how  did  Saracenic  mosques 
and  Norman  churches  get  here?  This 
large  and  handsome  volume  of  mingled 
historv  and  archeology  is  admirablv 
adapted  to  relieve  such  ignorance,  wheth- 
er complete  or  partial.  The  condition 
of  society  under  the  two  centuries  of 
Arab  rule  and  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  io6t  is  described  in  fletail  and 
enlivened  witii  quotations  from  contem- 
porary Arabic  narratives,  not  accessible 
in  English.  It  is  interesting  to  read  of 
the  time  when  in  what  is  now  the  most 
Catholic  of  coimtries,  Christians  were 
not  allowed  to  ai)pear  upon  the  streets 
imless  their  clothes  lx)re  the  badge  of  a 
pig,  while  Jpw^  were  indicated  by  an 
ape. 
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Literary   Notes 


....A  funny  story  that  is  really  well  writ- 
ten is  rare  nowadays.  One  is  to  be  found  in 
the  September  Century,  Perhaps  It  Didn't 
Matter,  by  Chester  Bailey  Fernald.  it  reads 
well   aloud. 

.  . .  .  Aspinwall's  Pocket  Guide  to  the  West 
Indies  (Dutton;  $1.50)  is  intended  for  the 
Eifglish  tourist  and  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
British  possessions,  Jamaica,  Barbados,  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  Trinidad,  Dominica,  etc.,  giving 
maps,  historical  data  and  hints  to  the  traveler. 

....Norman  Douglas's  Siren  Land  is  an 
exceedingly  well  written  and  altogether  au- 
thorative  book  about  Capri  (Dutton;  $2). 
It  is  a  learned  work,  but  not  too  heavy  to 
ofTer  excellent  entertainment.  The  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  and  show  great  variety. 

....The  average  American  has  been  talk- 
ing a  good  deal  about  Mexico  recently,  but 
knows  very  little  about  it.  Consequently  the 
handbook  of  Mexico  prepared  by  the  Pan- 
American  Union  ($1)  is  much  needed.  It 
Is  packed  full  of  facts  and  figures,  chiefly 
commercial,  with  numerous  diagrams  and 
tiiaps. 

....Almost  attractive  enough  to  persuade 
us  that  its  attractiveness  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  schoolboy  himself  is  A.  W.  Leonard's 
edition  of  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  published  by 
Holt.  Five  of  the  essays  are  omitted  from 
this  reprint.  There  are  a  brief  biography, 
criticism,  and  bibliography,  an  appendix,  and 
a  few  notes.  Yet  the  appearance  is  not  that 
of  a  textbook. 

....Dr.  F.  Stuart  Chapin  in  his  essay  on 
Education  and  the  Mores  (Columbia  Uni- 
versity; 75  cents)  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  education  remains  as  formerly,  the  con- 
server  of  tradition  and  that  the  majority  of 
the  pupils  never  get  to  the  point  where  no- 
tions and  facts  of  genuine  scientific  value 
and  real  human  interest  come  in. 

....  Somewhat  disappointing  is  Dr.  Freder- 
ick Augustus  Braun's  Margaret  Fuller  and 
Goethe,  with  its  jaw-breaking  sub-title:  "The 
Development  of  a  Remarkable  Personality, 
Her  Religion  and  Philosophy,  and  Her  Re- 
lation to  Emerson,  J.  F.  Clarke,  and  Tran- 
scendentalism" (Holt;  $1.50).  One  feels  the 
essay  to  be  wanting  in  balance  and  proportion. 

....Una  Birch  has  brought  together  four 
contributions  to  British  reviews  under  the 
title  Secret  Societies  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution, together  tcith  Some  Kindred  Studies 
(Lane;  $1.50).  Besides  the  secret  societies, 
the  Comte  de  Saint-Germain,  Religious  Lib- 
erty and  the  Revolution,  and  Madame  dc 
Stae!  and  Napoleon  come  in  for  examination 


...From  Gcori^i-  Hill  &  Sons  .we  receive 
a  copy  of  Some  Supposed  Shakespeare  For- 
geries by  Ernest  Law,  in  foolscap  quarto  (3s. 
M),  with  facsimiles  of  documents.  This  is 
the  story  of  the  Books  of  Revels  at  Court, 
which  has  a  bearing  on  the  problem  of  Shake- 
sperean  chronology,  and  brings  before  schol- 
ars, in  convenient  form,  material  of  high  in- 
terest. 

...The  reminiscences  of  11.  M.  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  Rumania  are  entitled,  in  the 
I'.nglish  translation,  From  Memory's  Shrine 
(Lipi)incott ;  $2.50).  In  her  own  phrase,  she 
"throws  open  the  sanctuary."  This  is,  how- 
ever, something  of  an  overstatement,  for  the 
autobiography  is  reserved.  Yet  those  who 
love  Carmen  Sylva's  gentle  personality  will 
find  the  book  a  pleasing  and  sentimental  nar- 
rative. 

....A  recent  Columbia  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy has  been  more  successful  than  most  grad- 
uate students  in  finding  a  new  field  for  his 
thesis.  Hawkling  L.  Yen,  in  his  Survey  of 
Constitutional  Development  in  China  (Co- 
lumbia Univ.;  $1)  gives  first  the  political  theo- 
ries of  Confucius  and  other  classical  teachers 
and  then  tells  of  the  new  popular  movement 
which  suddenly  developed  after  twenty  cen- 
turies of   inert   absolutism. 

....The  body  of  William  Blake  was 
buried  in  a  "common  grave"  in  Bunhill 
Fields,  for  the  poet  and  painter  died  penni- 
less and  unappreciated.  Tho  the  cemetery  is 
not  an  undistinguished  spot  (near  Blake's 
final  resting  place  lie  the  remains  of  Daniel 
Defoe,  John  Bunyan  and  Isaac  Watts),  some 
of  the  great  mystic's  admirers  of  this  ma- 
terialistic age  are  planning  the  erection  of 
"an  appropriate  memorial." 

....To  read  Protheroe's  Handy  Natural 
History,  published  by  Richard  G.  Badger  of 
Boston  ($4),  one  would  think  it  was  written 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
in  the  pietistic  style  of  the  Bridgewater  Trea- 
tises and  untainted  by  the  faintest  suggestion 
of  Darwinism.  But  it  is  abundantly  illus- 
trated by  color  plates  and  photographs,  in- 
cluding one  of  a  stuffed  okapi,  so  the  book 
has  a  specious  appearance  of  modernity. 

.  . .  .The  man  who  has  led  the  choral  revival 
which  has  stirred  England  to  a  new  interest 
in  good  music  in  recent  years  and  who  in  this 
summer  of  191 1  is  taking  his  Sheffield  Choir 
of  200  singers  on  a  "round  the  world  tour" 
(chiefly  of  the  British  dominions,  but  in  the 
course  of  which  concerts  are  scheduled  for 
several  American  cities)  is  the  subject  of  an 
entthusiastically  appreciative  little  biograph.\ 
in  Dr.  Henry  Co-ward:  The  Pioneer  Chorus- 
Master,  by  T.  A.  Rodgers  (John  Lane  Co. ;  $tV 
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....The  collaborative  Short  History  of  the 
United  States  Navy  newly  issued  by  J.  B.  Lip- 
cott  &  Co.  ($3)  'owed  its  origin  to  the  need 
of  a  work  suitable  in  scope  and  treatment  as 
a  text-book  for  the  midshipmen  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy."  It  is  a  volume  of 
almost  500  pages,  well  indexed,  well  illus- 
trated, and  thoroughly  attractive.  The  work 
seems  authoritative,  and  is  signed  by  Captain 
George  R.  Clark,  Professor  W.  O.  Stevens, 
Dr.  C.  S.  Alden  and  H.  F.  Krafft,  of  the  Na- 
val Academy. 

. . .  .The  master  cooks  of  Paris  are  demand- 
ing copyright  for  their  inventions.  They  wish 
to  form  a  national  institute  with  the  same  pre- 
rogatives as  the  existing  academies.  The  mis- 
sion of  the  ''Sixth  Academy"  will  be  to  watch 
over  the  national  cuisine  as  the  Academic 
Fran^aise  watches  over  the  language.  The 
cooks  complain  that  when  a  master  mind  cre- 
ates a  new  dish  after  years  of  study  and  ex- 
periment a  host  of  imitators  spring  up  and 
the  recipes  are  printed,  generally  inaccurately, 
without  permission  or  payment  to  the  author. 

. . .  .There  w  ill  soon  be  no  part  of  the  in- 
habited earth,  and  perhaps  no  uninhabited 
part  either,  without  its  travel-literature.  The 
volume  which  J.  E.  Crawford  Flitch  calls 
Mediterranean  Moods  and.  in  a  subtitle.  Foot- 
notes of  Travel  in  the  Islands  of  Mallorca, 
Menorca,  Ibiza  and  Sardinia  (Dutton;  $4) 
affords  this  difference  from  most  travel  books, 
however:  it  is  the  production  of  a  discrimi- 
nating traveler,  and  one  who  realizes  that 
"Travel  involves  a  double  journey — one  for- 
ward thru  space,  the  other  backward  thru 
time."  His  book  is  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. 

....The  world  needs  inspiration  and  fail- 
ure in  self-development  doubtless  accounts  for 
a  great  deal  of  the  inefficiency  noticeable  on 
every  hand.  Out  of  the  veritable  flood  of 
books  written  to  set  the  world  right  in  these 
respects  one  selects  those  of  Mr.  Orison 
Swett  Marden,  the  forceful  editor  of  Success, 
as  having  special  value  and  power.  If  one 
desires  to  know  the  part  played  by  mental 
altitude  in  the  success  or  failure  of  his  cher- 
ished projects  he  may  turn  to  Mr.  Marden's 
clear  and  sensible  presentation  of  the  sul>ject 
in  The  Miracle  of  Rifihl  Thought.  To  learn 
ways  of  wisdom  in  business  and  social  pur- 
suits the  young  man  could  scarcely  do  better 
than  alrtorb  the  high  principles  and  purposes 
so  carefully  expounded  in  Getting  On.  And 
no  one  can  keep  himself  up  to  a  high  degree 
of  effirienry  in  his  work  or  secure  the  pleasur- 
able fruits  of  his  labor,  to  which  he  is  justly 
entitled,  unless  he  puts  into  practice  much  of 
the  whol'-some  advice  included  in  Mr.  Mar- 
den's fie  Good  to  Yourself.  K;i(h  r.f  tlu-sc 
volumes    is   to   be    a^mmendcd    for    its    |>lain- 


iiess  of   speech   and  insight   into    real   difficul 
ties  and  possibilities   (Crowell;  $1  each). 

....The  Parisian  impresario,  Schurmann, 
has  just  published  his  memoirs  under  the  title. 
Secrets  de  Coulisses.  He  tells  a  good  story 
of  Suzanne  Despres,  who  presented  "A  Doll's 
House"  and  Jules  Renard's  one-act  "Poil  de 
Carotte"  (the  English  version,  "Carrots,"  was 
gfiven  here  by  Miss  Barrymore)  in  a  provincial 
town.  The  enthusiasm  was  tremendous.  A 
society  woman  was  particularly  emphatic  in 
her  expressions  of  pleasure.  But  before  she 
left  the  actress's  dressing  room  she  spoiled  it 
all  by  addressing  the  heroine :  "May  I  ask 
you  a  question?  Why  were  you  dressed  as 
a  little  boy  with  a  red  wig  in  the  fourth  act 
of  'Norah''?"  She  had  taken  "Poil  de  Carotte" 
to  be  the  sequel  of  the  Ibsen  drama.  Ma- 
dame Despres  was  so  disgusted  that  she  could 
never  be  induced  to  revisit 'the  locality. 

....Of  Maeterlinck,  M.  Schurmann  draws 
a  picture  quite  the  reverse  of  that  popularly 
imagined :  he  describes  him  as  a  benevolent 
giant,  with  a  Belgian  accent,  who  asks  what 
there  is  for  lunch  as  he  gets  out  of  the  train 
and  whether  there  is  any  good  beer  in  the 
place.  The  impresario  says  he  has  never 
known  an  author  more  indifferent  to  the  stage 
performance  of  his  plays.  When  Maeter- 
linck visited  the  Gymnase  a  week  after  "Joy- 
zelle"  had  been  staged,  he  left  before  the  end, 
remarking  to  the  manager:  "After  10  o'clock 
the  best  place  is  bed." 

....  The  Suffragette,  by  E.  Sylvia  Pank- 
hurst,  is  a  straightforward  account  of  the 
Militant  Movement  in  England,  from  the  for- 
mation of  the  Women's  Social  and  Political 
Union,  by  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  October  10,  1903, 
to  the  present.  This  inside  history,  with  its 
passionate  partisanship  of  the  woman's  cause, 
does  much  to  explain,  if  it  -  does  not  quite 
extenuate,  the  extreme  tactics  adopted  by 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her  followers,  in  order 
to  get  a  hearing  for  their  measure.  How- 
ever distasteful  those  methods  may  be,  the 
Suffragettes  cannot  be  denied  courage,  re- 
sourcefulness and  heroism  in  their  mistaken 
martyrdom.      (Sturgis  &  Walton;  $1.50.) 

....Students  of  the  English  Bible  will  find 
a  valuable  collection  of  documents  relating  to 
the  translation  and  publication  of  the  version 
of  161 1  in  Records  of  the  English  Bible 
I'rowde;  53.),  edited  with  notes  and  a  schol- 
arly introduction  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard,  of 
the  British  Museum.  The  original  texts  of 
letters,  [iroclamations,  prefaces,  etc.,  are  re- 
producetl  and  those  in  Latin  and  French  are 
cither  translated  or  summarized.  Ahho  some 
of  the  df>cuments  have  little  bearing  on  the 
main  history  of  tlu;  Mngiish  liibic,  they  throw 
much  light  on  the  political  and  religious  back- 
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^luuiul  whence  the  work  ui  iiaiislatioii 
sprung  and  give  many  a  hint  as  to  the  Lhar- 
actcr  aiitl  purpose  of  those  engaged  in  tlie 
work. 

....Three  of  the  plays  presented  during  the 
last  season  at  the  Abbey  Iheater  he  before 
us  in  the  sixpence  (and  shilling)  editions  of 
.\Iaunsel  &  Co.,  Dublin.  Johanna  Redmonds 
falsely  True  is  "an  incident  after  the  Risint; 
in  1803."  The  scene  is  a  cottage  near  the 
town  of  Wicklow.  The  characters  are  an 
Irish  peasant,  his  wife,  and  his  son  Shaun. 
rhe  latter  has  been  freed  from  prison  (where 
he  was  placed  after  a  riot  in  the  town)  in 
return  for  testifying  against  others — including 
ins  own  brother.  The  revulsion  felt  by  the 
parents  upon  the  return  of  their  weak  and  now 
remorse-stricken  son  is  well  depicted.  The 
piece  ends  with  his  going  cut  "into  the  night" 
(a  recurrent  phrase  in  these  Irish  dramas) 
1  he  play  is  in  one  act. 

Birthright,  by  T.  C.  Murray,  is  a  two 

act  drama.  Here  again  there  are  two  sons. 
The  one  typifies  the  solid  qualities — tho  he 
■wants  all  manner  of  generosity  in  spirit;  the 
other  the  more  imaginative  traits  of  Irish 
character.  Their  father  is  a  hard  man,  and 
is  doubly  hard  on  his  more  gifted  son,  whom 
he  disinherits.  A  quarrel  between  the  broth- 
ers ends  in  murder — and  the  murderer,  like 
the  informer  of  the  earher  play,  goes  out 
"into  the  night." 

.  ..  .The  third  play.  Mixed  Marriage,  by  St. 
John  G.  Ervine,  is  scarcely  more  cheerful. 
Here  there  are  four  acts  and  a  more  compli- 
cated action.  The  characters  are  well  de- 
picted, especially  that  of  the  stern  but  futile 
parent,  a  kind  of  Orangeman  John  Shand, 
whose  weaknesses  are  comprehended  and 
pitied  by  his  wife,  roughly  corresponding  to 
the  little  lady  of  Barrie's  play  who  lacked 
"charrrm."  But  the  comedy  is  only  inci- 
dental. The  scene  seems  to  be  Belfast.  An 
idealistic  Irish  Catholic,  Michael  O'Hara, 
sees  his  hopes  of  uniting  the  suspicious  and 
warring  religious  factions  utterly  defeated. 
Nora,  who  was  loved  by  the  John  Shand's 
son  Hugh,  is  shot  by  a  bullet  fired  in  the 
course  of  a  riot  that  her  lover's  father  might 
have  averted.  But  if  the  conclusion  is  de- 
pressing, the  work  of  this  playwright  is  not- 
able in  its  flashes  of  understanding  and  of 
humor.  He  is  even  less  violent,  on  the  whole, 
than  most  of  the  writers  now  providing 
dramas  for  the  Irish  stage.  Tho  he  has  not 
proved  himself  the  equal  of  the  late  John 
Synge,  whose  work  The  Independent  has 
called  to  the  attention  of  American  readers 
as  vivid,  and  rarely  vital,  we  await  his  next 
play  with  genuine  interest.  It  is  only  a  few- 
weeks   now    before    American    audiences    may 


judge    liii    tlK-mM-K  IS   iIk   (|ualii>   of   the   con 
temporary    Irish    theater,    and    tlie    acting    of 
the   Abbey  players,   whose  tour   will  open   in 
Boston  early  in  September. 

Pebbles 

Teacukk— Hobby,  give  an  example  of  the 
double  negative. 

Bol)by — 1  don't  know  none. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"Won't  you  come  into  the  parlor, 
Where  the  light   is  burning  low?" 

"No,  I  thank  you,  Mary,  darling; 
1  don't  like  mush-rooms,  you  know." 
• — Columbia  Jester. 

The  Rev.  Charles  II.  Spurgeon  was  fond 
of  a  joke  and  his  keen  wit  was,  moreover, 
based  on  sterling  common  sense.  One  day 
he  remarked  to  one  of  his  sons: 

"Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  why  the  lions 
didn't  eat  Daniel?" 

"No,  sir.      Why  was  it?" 

"Because  the  most  of  him  was  backbone 
and   the   rest   was  grit." — Youth's  Coinpatjioii. 

PLAYVVRITING    IN    FRANCE. 

The  French  playwright  liad  begun  the  third 
act  of  his  latest  problem  drama.  It  was  to 
be  a  great  act,  an  act  that  required  expres- 
sion, repression,  even  suppression. 

The  heroine  had  just  fallen  across  the  thresh- 
old she  had  disgraced,  and  was  about  to  utter 
her  first  impassioned  speech,  when  the  play- 
wright's valet  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"Kl'sieur  no  doubt  remembers  that  he  has 
to  fight  M.  Rene  Slosh  at  three  o'clock?"' 

The  dramatist  threw  down  his  pen. 

"No;  I  had  forgotten." 

Casting  a  look  of  poignant  regret  at  his 
manuscript,  he  sought  the  field  of  honor  and 
almost  immediately  jabbed  his  rapier  thru  the 
wristband  of  his  opponent. 

Then  he  returned  home.  Again  he  took  up 
the  pen.      The  valet  reappeared. 

"M'sieur  fights  the  Due  de  Mushead  at 
3.40." 

Sighing  heavily,  the  goaded  playwright 
stalked  back  to  the  same  field  of  honor  and 
promptly  shot  the  little  duke  thru  his  title. 

Once  more  he  took  up  the  pen — only  to 
throw  it  down.  At  4.20  he  had  to  fight  the 
Marquis  dc  Weeshbon ;  at  4.45  he  met  the 
feuilletonist,  M.  Guille  Gazook ;  at  5  o'clock 
he  shot  up  the  Count  de  Bute;  at  5.30  he  per- 
forated the  pompadour  of  the  Prince  of 
Poompernique. 

Then  he  spent  the  entire  evening  at  the 
clubs  and  cafes,  giving  and  receiving  insults. 

At  midnight  he  was  free  again.  Once  more 
he  raised  his  pen — and  dipped  it  recklessly  in 
the  mucilage  pot,  being  too  sleepy  to  note  the 
difTerence. 

"Playwrighting  in  France."  he  drowsily 
murmured,  as  lie  slipped  from  the  chair  to 
the  hearth  rug,  "is  no,  idle  pleasantry,  believe 
me!" — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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The  President's  Vetoes 

President  Taft  deserves  only  the 
warmest  commendation  for  his  veto  of 
the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  as  States  of  the  Union. 
It  seems  a  great  ])ity  that  the  two  States 
should  have  been  united  in  the  same  bill, 
so  that  when  Arizona  is  excluded  by  the 
veto  New  Mexico  has  to  suffer  also. 
The  average  citizen  cannot  see  the  reason 
of  lumping  together  two  States  which 
rest  under  different  conditions,  particu 
larly  when  it  was  well  known  that  the 
President  was  likely  to  veto  the  bill  ad- 
mitting .Arizona  under  a  vicious  Consti- 
tution. 'Jhe  President's  argument 
against  Arizona's  Constitution  is  unas- 
sailable. He  makes  it  clear  that  the 
recall  aj^plied  to  judges  is  a  rod  of  terror 
put  over  them  to  comjjel  them  to  follow, 
not  the  law  as  written,  but  the  tempo- 
rary and  very  possibly  blundering  feel- 
ing and  fjassion  of  the  pcoj>le.  For 
judges  men  are  appf^inted  who  are  su])- 
poscd  to  be  pos.sessed  of  cool  judgment 
and  absolute  impartiality.  Such  men 
-br^ild  not  be  swayed  ]>y  the  popular 
form.  If  they  are  all  that  an  ideal 
judge   would  be  they  would   decide  ac- 


cording to  their  soundest  judgment  irre- 
spective of  the  wishes  of  the  people  and 
heedless  of  any  danger  that  they  would 
be  removed  for  doing  their  duty.  But 
even  judges  are  human,  and  they  might 
in  certain  cases  be  influenced  by  the 
threat  of  removal.  The  two  States  ought 
to  be  admitted,  but  under  conditions  that 
do  not  threaten  to  defile  the  very  foun- 
tain of  justice.  The  judicial  department 
of  government  is  really  chief  of  all,  and 
must  be  kept  above  all  political  influence 
or  control. 

But  the  veto  of  the  woolen  bill  and  of 
any  other  tariff  bills  is  rather  one  of 
politics.  We  doubt  not  that  it  is  better 
to  construct  a  tariff  bill  after  the  best 
of  information  from  a  commission  of 
experts.  But  that  has  not  been  the  way 
in  the  past.  We  did  have  one  such,  the 
Hayes  Tariff  Commission  of  long  ago, 
which  was  not  much  considered  in  the 
final  enactment  of  law ;  but  usually  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  called 
manufacturers  and  others  to  give  it 
information. 

The  concocting  of  this  present  bill,  as 
of  the  farmers'  free  list  bill,  has  been 
wholly  a  matter  of  politics  and  not  of 
science,  and  the  veto  of  it  is  politics,  and 
good  enough  reason  or  excuse  is  given 
for  it.  The  Republicans  praise  the  veto, 
and  the  Democrats  and  their  allies  abuse 
it,  and  say  that  it  will  be  the  political 
death  of  President  Taft.  This  is  not 
true.  Before  the  nominations  for  Presi- 
dent next  fall  tariff  acts  will  be  signed 
by  the  President  which  will  do  what 
these  hasty  bills  have  proposed,  and  most 
intelligently,  and  these  vetoes  will  be 
forgotten.  1"hc  tariff  vetoes  are  good 
enough,  but  they  have  not  the  quality  of 
that  veto  which  has  required  a  new  bill 
for  the  admission  of  these  two  new 
States. 

The  Shame  of  Pennsylvania 

Thk  ijrcvaknt  and  distinctive  crime  of 
this  cmintry  is  murder.  No  other  civil- 
ized country — for  we  have  all  the  mate- 
rial civilization  that  the  arts  and  sciences 
and  wealth  have  to  bestow — mm-ders  so 
many  people.  To  be  sure,  flic  far  larger 
proi)fjrtioi)  of  these  niinfjcis  ;irc  in  (lie 
.South.     Yet   in  (he   .N^'^Mfiieni   Slates  we 
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kill  nioic  penplf  llian  (ltK•^  any  I'.iiropcan 
ct»untry.  lUit  in  the  niost  heinous  forniN 
i>f  nuncler,  ami  particularly  imircler  by  a 
umh,  and  murder  by  burning  alive,  we  are 
alunc  and  sole.  Nu  other  country,  civil- 
ized or  uncivilized,  is  guilty  of  this  ex- 
treme of  horror.  We  have  read  that  a 
cruel  bigotry  used  to  think  it  right  to 
burn  Jews  and  heretics  at  the  stake,  but 
that  ended  centuries  ago.  This  special 
horror  of  murder  we  ha\c  made  our  own, 
and  we  carry  it  on  now  in  tlii^  twentieth 
century  since  Jesus  came  to  bring  the 
love  of  God  to  men.  We  liave  added  a 
new  terror  to  it  by  dei)riving  it  of  the 
forms  of  law  and  giving  it  over  to  irre- 
5pon.-^ible  mobs  maddened  with  passion. 
This  is  America's  shame,  that  makes  us 
liang  our  heads  before  the  better  nature 
of  Europe. 

Hitherto  this  form  of  nuirder,  by  a 
mob  and  by  fire,  has  been  local,  and  the 
victims  have  been  negroes.  The  mur- 
ders, with  their  added  horror  of  burning 
alive,  have  been  inflicted  by  members  of 
a  race  wliich  thinks  itself  superior,  and 
the  victims  have  belonged  to  a  race 
which  was  called  inferior.  They  don't 
burn  white  people  alive  even  in  the 
South ;  and  murders  by  a  mob  have  been 
very  few  in  the  North,  and  murder  by 
burning  alive  has  seemed  impossible  and 
unthinkable  in  these  old  Free  States. 

But  now  we  have  occasion  to  discover 
the  infectiousness  of  evil.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, close  by  the  city  of  Penn  and 
Brotherly  Love,  in  the  very  seat  of  the 
Friends  who  hated  slavery  and  believed 
in  the  Christ  equally  for  all  men,  who 
have  believed  in  the  foundation  of  our 
liberties,  that  God  has  created  all  men 
equal,  a  furious  mob  has  seized  a  wound- 
ed negro  murderer  from  the  unguarded 
hospital,  tied  him  to  a  stake  and  burned 
him  alive.  A  shuddering  pen  fears  to 
tell  the  fact,  but  truth  requires  it.  It  is 
a  terrible  disgrace  to  the  country,  but 
most  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvan'a.  which 
has  never  before  endured  such  guilt. 

How  could  it  be  that  such  an  inhuman 
crime  could  there  be  committed  ?  They 
have  laws  fairly  well  observed,  except 
when  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  violence 
has  seized  a  less  trained  and  educated 
portion  of  the  people.  To  the  spirit  of 
Mollv  McGuire  murders,  to  the  violence 


tif  Ntrikes,  l<i  the  tolerance  nl  industrial 
disorder  reaching  the  limit  of  the  de- 
struction of  prcjperty  by  dynamite  and 
the  assassination  of  those  against  whom 
a  class  feeling  is  aroused,  we  may  attrib- 
ute a  portion  of  this  aggravated  excess 
of  bitterness  and  lawlessness.  Then  it 
nui.'^t  be  added  that  the  reports  in  the 
daily  i)apers  of  the  burning  of  negroes 
in  the  .South  have  made  the  vicious  ele- 
ment familiar  with  the  idea  of  such  a 
crime.  It  naturally  occurs  to  them,  if 
violence  is  their  purpose.  In  other  places 
negroes  are  killed  in  this  way ;  why  not 
here?  Thus  an  evil  grows  by  the  spread- 
ing poison  of  its  own  atrocity.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  say  that  the  people  were  so 
angry  with  one  who  had  killed  a  popular 
officer  that  he  would  have  suffered  just 
the  same  if  he  had  been  white.  That  is 
not  true.  It  is  only  negroes  that  are  so 
killed.  If  the  felon  had  been  a  white' 
man  the  mob  might  have  hanged  him  to 
a  tree,  but  they  would  not  have  burned 
him  to  death. 

What  will  be  done  with  these  murder- 
ers? Such  murderers  have  usually  if 
not  always  suflfered  nothing,  not  even 
the  twinges  of  conscience.  They  have 
rather  boasted  of  their  deed  and  treas- 
ured its  mementoes.  United  States  Judge 
George  C.  Holt  has  estimated  that  there 
are  at  least  three  hundred  thousand 
of  these  murderers  at  large  in  this 
disgraced  count^^^  But  this  is  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  we  may  at  least  hope  that 
the  Governor  and  the  other  officers  will 
make  most  thoro  investigation,  and  that 
a  number  of  the  guilty  ones  will  be  prop- 
erly punished.  This  is  the  only  atone- 
ment that  can  be  made  to  outraged  law. 
The  guilty  ones  can  be  known,  doubtless 
are  already  known.  Punishment  should 
be  sure.  There  must  be  ringleaders,  pos- 
sibly dirty  politicians,  who  ought  to 
suiTer.  Justice  will  not  be  satisfied  un- 
less more  than  one  is  hanged,  and  the 
community  is  rid  of  a  dozen  others  b\' 
terms  of  life  imprisonment.  Only  b\- 
such  stern  measures  can  the  repet'tion  of 
the  crime  be  prevented.  What  We  fenr 
is  that  it  will  spread  like  the  cholera  or 
the  yellow  fever.  Now  it  has  reached 
Penns}-lvania.  Next  it  will  come  to  New 
York  and  ^lassachusetts.  It  must  bo 
quarantined.    We  show  no  tenderness  to 
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infectious  diseases,  but  we  stamp  thtm 
out.  For  the  sake  of  humanity,  of  en- 
dangered civihzation,  let  Pennsylvania 
do  Its  duty  to  these  barbarians. 

The  Five  British  Dominions 

'"To  be  or  not  to  be"  was  Hamlet's 
dilemma.  A  harder  question  is  agitating 
the  South  African  Dominion  just  now, 
namely  how  at  the  same  time  to  be  and 
yet  not  to  be  one  of  the  British  Domin- 
ions. Let  it'  be  understood  in  passing 
that  they  are  no  longer  British  colonies ; 
they  are  five  Dominions,  and  not  so  much 
under  British  dominion  as  under  their 
own. 

The  question  much  discussed  in  South 
Africa  and  Great  Britain — and  likely  to 
be  a  disturbing  one  in  the  other  Domin- 
ions— was  started  by  the  Pretoria  Volks- 
tem,  which  represents  the  Dutch  settlers, 
and  which  urged  that  in  case  of  Great 
Britain  being  engaged  in  war  it  would 
be  possible  and  might  be  proper  for 
South  Africa  to  declare  her  neutrality, 
and  so  take  no  part  in  the  war.  It  said 
such  a  war  might  be  one  in  which  the 
Dominion  would  have  no  interest,  and  it 
might,  indeed,  be  opposed  to  it.  It  was 
understood,  it  added,  that  in  case  of  war, 
with  Germany  for  example,  the  entire 
iiritish  fleet  would  be  kept  in  European 
waters,  and  the  Dominions  would  be  left 
without  any  defense  except  such  as  they 
could  themselves  make;  why  should  they 
be  involved  to  defend  Great  Britain 
which  could  and  would  not  defend  them  ? 
This  suggestion  appeared  in  the  jour- 
nal which  was  supposed  to  represent 
General  Botha,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  South  African  Dominion ;  but  he, 
who  is  taking  the  cure  at  Kissingen,  has 
hastened  to  deny  that  he  inspired  the  ar- 
ticle or  agrees  with  it.  The  inspiration 
for  it  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Prime  Minister  Laurier,  who 
hastened  to  publish  the  agreement  made 
at  the  Imperial  conference  between  the 
i^rime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions  and 
the  British  Cabinet  on  the  subject  of  tin- 
navies  of  the  Dominions.  The  only  real- 
ly important  jjoint  in  it  is,  that  in  case 
of  Great  iiritain  being  engaged  in  war 
"when  the  naval  service  of  a  Dominion 
or  any  part  thereof  has  been  jMit  at  the 


disposal  of  the  Imperial  Government  by 
the  Dominion  authorities,"  it  will  be  un- 
der the  command  of  the  officers  of  the 
British  fleet ;  that  is,  it  is  at  the  will  of 
the  Dominion  whether  its  vessels  of  war 
shall  take  part  in  the  war  or  shall  re- 
main at  home.  This  right  of  refusal  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  the  right  to  remain 
neutral,  but  it  suggests  it.  It  is  clear 
that  the  five  Prime  Ministers,  when  at- 
tending the  Conference  and  the  Corona- 
tion, insisted  on  retaining  control  of  their 
own  ships  of  war  even  in  time  of  war. 

But  the  proposal  to  be  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire  and  yet  not  to  be  a  part 
of  it  in  time  of  war  is  ridiculous  and  ab- 
surd. In  case  of  war,  who  is  to  decide 
whether  a  British  Dominion  shall  be  neu- 
tral or  not,  the  Dominion  or  the  enemy? 
Certainly  the  latter.  If  in  a  war  with  Ger- 
many the  latter  Power  were  to  be  suc- 
cessful and  should  desire  to  rectify  its 
boundary  in  South  West  Africa  by  tak- 
ing in  Bechuansland,  Rhodesia  and  the 
Transvaal  as  "compensation,"  as  it  is 
now  trying  to  rectify  its  Cameruns 
boundary  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
Gobun  possessions,  what  would  German} 
care  for  the  South  African  "neutrality"? 
And  we  may  add  that  no  enemy  would 
regard  .South  Africa  as  neutral,  what- 
ever she  might  say,  so  long  as  the  Im- 
perial Government  has  spent  $10,000,000 
on  a  dock  and  dock-yard  at  Simonston 
as  a  base  for  the  British  navv.  The 
rest  of  .South  Africa  cannot  be  neutral 
so  long  as  .Simonston  is  British. 

I'urtlier,  it  is  not  true  that  Great 
Britain  would  not  and  could  not  defend 
her  Dominions  in  time  of  war.  To  di- 
vide her  fleet  between  the  Mother  Coun- 
try and  the  five  Dominions  in  time  of 
war  would  be  to  lose  everything.  Her 
navy  would  go  where  the  enemy's  fleet 
was,  and  fight  it  there,  and  there  protect 
her  oversea  Dominions.  .South  Africa 
can  be  attacked  only  by  shi])s  of  war,  and 
the  British  Admiralty  would  try  bv  de- 
stroying the  enemy's  vessels  to  prevent 
their  going  there.  Lorrl  .Sclhorne  well 
says : 

"'rivrc  is  only  one  way  in  which  any  ()arl 
of  the  Jiritisli  Ivmpirc  can  niai<c  sure  of  re- 
maining neutral  when  the  British  Empire  is 
at  war,  anrl  that  is  hy  severinK  its  connection 
with  the  Uritish   I'jnpire  in  tune  of  i)eace." 

The  honri  which  unites  the  five  Diiinin 
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ioii>  wiili  the  British  ICiiipire  is  a  very 
loose  one.  It  is  mainly  sentiment.  They 
art-  separate  and  distinct  tor  all  practi- 
cal purposes  e.\cei)t  those  of  war.  They 
make  all  their  own  laws;  they  even  make 
their  own  tarififs;  they  control  their  own 
navies.  But  they  camiot  make  war,  and 
they  cannot  escape  a  state  of  war  if  the 
British  Empire  declares  war.  To  that 
e.xtent^ — and  it  is  a  serious  one — senti- 
ment is  effective.  I'erhaijs  it  is  worth 
while  now;  but  how  lonj^^? 

What  the  Automohile  Stands  For 

TuK  latest  statistics  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  automobiles  in  use  in  the  United 
States  at  nearly  400,000,  while  the  vehi- 
cles that  are  drawn  by  horses  are  reck- 
oned at  7,000,000.  In  automobile  plants 
there  are  said  to  be  invested  $400,000,- 
000,  and  in  the  operation  of  these  plants 
and  correlated  trades  200,000  persons  are 
kept  busy.  The  builders  of  these  400,- 
000  vehicles  pay  $60,000,000  annually 
for  constructive  material,  and  $25,000,- 
000  for  freight  charges  to  the  railroads. 
These  figures  are  startling  mainly  be- 
cause they  have  climbed  up  so  rapidly. 

The  effect  of  the  automobile  is  not 
readily  seen,  because  its  more  apparent 
use  seems  to  be  for  pleasure,  and  to  grat- 
ify a  passion  for  excitement.  In  reality 
this  application  of  force  has  brought 
about,  or  is  bringing  about,  a  revolution 
in  the  more  remote  districts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  reason  why  farmers  have  be- 
come eager  buyers  is  because  they  are  lo- 
cated out  of  reach  of  the  ordinary  means 
of  rapid  transit.  The  automobile  be- 
longs to  the  villages  and  smaller  towns, 
where  the  railroads  cannot  reach,  and 
from  which  they  cannot  be  easily  reached 
for  travel  or  for  freight  purposes. 

The  banks,  however,  are  uttering  a 
united  protest  against  what  they  call  the 
craze  of  small  investors  to  withdraw 
their  investments,  often  adding  borrowed 
money,  to  indulge  in  the  purchase  of  au- 
tomobiles. The  farmers  of  the  West  find 
these  carriages  fill  a  deep  need,  where 
long  distances  are  to  be  traveled.  There 
is  this  thing  to  consider  all  the  while, 
however,  that  when  the  farmer  has 
brought  his  automobile  back  to  the  barn 
he  cannot  hitch  it  u])  for  farm  work.  He 
must  al.'o  have  his  horse  or  horses  for 


plowing,  cultivating,  and  all  soit.^  ol 
hauling.  lie  is  not  fully  e(|nipped,  as 
the  townsman  is,  until  he  has  both  gaso- 
line power  and  horse  power ;  and  this 
has  to  be  taken  into  account  when  he 
considers  the  policy  of  expending  several 
hundred  dollars,  or  a  possible  $2,000. 

What  we  specifically  want  just  now, 
or  what  the  countryman  wants,  who 
owns  a  few  acres  of  land  more  or  less,  is 
an  easily  managed  gas  or  steam  motor 
that  can  do  farm  work  of  the  sort  we 
have  specified.  This  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  settling  the  economics  of  this 
problem.  There  are  few  farmers  that 
can  afford  to  indulge  in  a  power  thai 
cannot  be  applied  anywhere  but  in  the 
streets.  They  might  as  well  purchase  a 
coach  and  four,  while  their  income  is 
better  adequate  to  a  team  of  mules.  The 
application  of  electric  power  to  field 
work,  in  a  cheap  and  convenient  form,  is 
the  thing  now  needed;  and  what  is  need- 
ed is  bound  to  come.  Indeed,  the  latest ' 
report  gives  us  a  motor  plow  operating 
a  farm  of  1,600  acres  in  Indiana.  A 
gang  of  eight  plows,  behind  which  har- 
rows are  hitched,  and  all  drawn  by  a 
gasoline  traction  engine,  works  at  the 
rate  of  3  to  5  miles  per  hour.  The  same 
motor  is  used  for  other  farm  purposes, 
such  as  threshing,  or  hauling  the  crops 
to  market.  The  engine  is  a  four-cylin- 
der, 40  horse  power,  having  a  radiator 
and  a  fan  to  cool  the  engine,  while  it 
employs  a  magneto  in  the  ignition.  An 
engine  of  this  sort  can  draw  fourteen 
plows  quite  as  well  as  half  that  number, 
having  a  pulling  power  of  7,000  pounds. 

The  report  from  this  Indiana  farm 
talks  about  plowing  all  night,  by  search- 
lights, we  presume ;  while  the  work  of 
thirty  horses  and  fifteen  men  was  being 
accomplished  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  land  is  plowed  to  a  depth  of  10 
inches,  and  an  average  day's  work  is  30 
acres — at  a  cxjst  of  $2  a  day  paid  to  the 
engineer,  four  gallons  of  oil  per  day,  and 
two  gallons  of  gasoline  for  each  acre 
plowed.  It  used  to  be  said  that  a  motor 
plow  could  not  be  operated  on  a  farm  of 
less  than  160  acres ;  but  at  that  rate  those 
who  o\yn  adjacent  farms  can  work  co- 
operatively. A  single  engine  and  a  gang 
of  plows  could  run  half  a  dozen  farms. 
The  Abator  Age,  to  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed, insists  that  the  day  is  not  far  awav 
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when  we  shall  have  gasohne-driven 
farm  machinery  of  every  description 
needed,  and  when  every  farmer's  boy  will 
be  an  adequate  chauffeur.  The  steam  en- 
gine has  already  been  used  for  a  good 
deal  of  farm  work ;  now  comes  the  day 
of  the  electric  or  the  gasoline  engine.  If 
it  becomes,  as  it  promises  to  be,  a  world 
wide  movement,  the  horse  will  be  a  rarity 
on  the  farm.  We  shall  be  compelled  to 
withdraw  our  criticism  of  the  automo- 
bile, or  for  whatever  takes  its  place ;  as 
it  can  easilv  be  made  for  traction  or  for 
travel,  and  also  for  farm  work.  Whether 
the  same  machine  can  be  used  in  the 
road  and  in  the  field  is  not  the  question, 
but  whether  the  power  that  is  applied  for 
traction  can  also  be  applied  for  work. 

Speeding  along  the  highway  is  not  the 
end  of  this  evolution  or  revolution  of 
power  for  which  the  automobile  stands. 
It  is  probably  an  incipient  method  of  ap- 
plying a  power  which  has  already  largely 
displaced  steam  as  an  industrial  factor 
and  social  organizer.  We  are  confident 
that  we  shall  soon  get  by  the  day  of  mo- 
tor car  display  and  speed  madness,  and 
get  down  to  the  construction  of  some- 
thing more  every  day  available,  and  re- 
ducible to  the  law  of  farm  economics. 
Even  if  the  automobile  does  not  pay  as 
yet,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  farmer  is 
n>aking  a  mistake  in  getting  into  alliance 
with  the  new  forces. 

The  Wickedness  of  Witch-Grass 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  did  not 
half  know  the  deviltry  of  witch-grass. 
fie  did  not  even  know  its  name.  He 
had  to  give  it  a  name,  and  in  his  "My 
Summer  in  a  Garden"  he  called  it  "bunch, 
or  joint,  or  snake-grass,"  and  again 
flevil-grass.  Ife  gave  f>nly  about  a  page 
to  it,  called  it  "original  sin,  or  at  least 
vegetable  total  depravity,"  told  how  it 
would  run  under  ground,  connect  with  n 
knot  of  roots,  and  if  cut  \\\)  at  f>nc  place 
at  the  top  grow  up  again  at  half  a  dozen 
places.  That  is  true,  X(tf)'\ruc,  as  every 
worker  in  a  garden,  particularly  in  a 
neglected  garden,  knows,  but  it  is  not 
half  the  truth  al>f>ut  wicked  witch-gra.ss. 
So  Mr.  Warner  went  t*'*  moralizin','  about 
rutting  of  the  tops  of  sins  and  leaving 
the  rc/ts  to  grow,  and  f>ffcred  the  illns- 
trntif»n  \(i  any  clergyman   Cif  orthrKlox) 


who  wanted  to  use  it,  and  would  repa\' 
by  a  day's  hoeing  in  his  garden.  War- 
ner knew  "pusly,"  for  it  is  all  obtrusive 
on  the  surface,  but  the  wickedness  of 
witch-grass  is  deep.  Even  our  younger 
readers,  who  were  not  educated  on  "My 
Summer  in  a  Garden,"  will  know 
"pusly,"  for  Warner's  description  of  it 
has  made  his  spelling  so  familiar  that  it 
has  got  into  the  botanical  easy  manuals 
as  a  name  beside  purslane,  altho  a  city 
girl  who  was  asked  if  she  called  it  pusly 
replied  that  she  always  pronounced  it 
parsley. 

The  best  known  sin  of  witch-grass 
which  Warner  touched  on  is  its  deep 
down  depravity  in  running  everywhere 
out  of  reach  and  from  every  joint  read)- 
to  send  up  a  shoot,  and  five  for  every  one 
that  is  hoed  down.  That  is  a  mischiev- 
ous perversity,  but  it  does  not  show  the 
full  enormity  of  its  cruel  nature.  Every 
white-jointed  root-stock  prods  forward 
with  a  sharp  point,  hard  as  an  acacia 
thorn  and  merciless  as  Tamerlane.  It 
goes  straight  forward  and  turns  aside  for 
nothing.  It  finds  in  its  way  a  daffodil 
bulb  and  it  turns  out  not  a  hair,  but  goes 
straight  thru,  with  no  care  for  what  it 
may  kill.  It  loves  the  rich  garden  earth, 
and  when  it  finds  the  thick  roots  of  the 
rhubarb  it  shows  no  more  fear  than  it 
showed  of  mercy  before.  That  spear- 
point  is  sped  right  thru,  a  foot  below  the 
surface,  and  there  it  has  a  hold  which 
nothing  can  dislodge.  It  is  the  crudest 
of  all  weeds,  the  degenerate,  the  ghoul 
of  grasses.  The  pig  weed  grows  taller 
but  we  can  pull  it.  The  rag-weed  has  its 
thousands  of  seeds,  but  a  sharp  hoe  will 
scrape  it  off  the  surface  when  it  is  young. 
and  a  yank  will  tear  it  out  when  it  is 
grown.  The  red-root  will  overtop  any 
vegetable,  but  you  need  not  cultivate  or 
even  endure  the  red-root.  "Pusly"  hugs 
the  surface  and  grows  fat  with  the  sun. 
but  watchfulness  will  save  your  beets 
and  onifjus.  But  witch-grass  is  like 
those  other  miscreants  who  hide  and 
spread  under  the  surface  of  society  and 
send  out  their  blackmail  letters  and  steal 
your  children  and  blow  up  your  home. 
There  is  nr^  g^od  in  il,  no  mercy;  it  is 
ntt(;rlv  detestable. 

And  there  are  f>e(j|jle  just  like  it,  peo- 
ple who  delight  in  tyrannous  crueltv. 
The  police  cannot  find  tliciii.     It  is  their 
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pleasure  to  conceal  lliein^elves,  and  to 
kill  with  dag<^er  or  dynauiite.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  was  rij^lit ;  it  is  snake- 
K'rass.  devil-grass.  Petrosino  knew  the 
human  sort,  tried  to  dig  them  out,  hut 
was  stahhed  by  their  stiletto  point. 

Clerics  as  Law  Makers 

It  is  reported  from  Rome  that  I'ius  X 
has  ordered  all  priests  who  arc  member^ 
of  legislative  bodies  to  resign,  and  aLso 
forbids  any  priest  to  be  a  legislator  here- 
after. This  is  a  papal  if  unintentional 
plea  for  divorce  of  Church  and  State,  for 
today  lords  spiritual  still  meet  with  lords 
temporal  in  lawmaking  assemblies.  Keep- 
ing up  the  custom  of  Catliolic  days,  Eng- 
land gives  a  score  or  so— twenty-two,  wc 
believe — bishops  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  as  a  rule  these  spiritual 
peers  vote  against  popular  measures.  On 
the  Continent,  the  Duma  has  among  its 
members  Russian  popes,  as  is  clear  from 
the  attack  recently  made  by  one  of  them 
on  TchertkofT,  the  literary  executor  of 
Tolstoy.  No  doubt  the  parliament  of 
Hungary  has  clergy  among  its  members, 
for  Strossmyer,  the  ablest  debater  in  the 
Vatican  Council,  was  a  member  of  it. 
There  it  was  that  he  mastered  the  self- 
control  so  needful  "in  debate,  which  he 
showed  amid  the  jeers  and  shouts  of  the 
Cltramontanes  in  the  Council  of  1870. 
Those  present  have  told  us  that  the  Hun- 
garian prelate  stood  with  his  hands 
thrust  in  his  cassock  pockets,  wearing  a 
smile  on  his  face,  while  nicknames,  in- 
sults and  outcries  of  every  sort  were 
hurled  at  him.  He  only  sat  down  when 
he  had  finished  his  speech. 

Of  the  old  prince-bishops,  only  two,  as 
far  as  we  can  recall,  still  remain — the 
Prince-Bishop  of  Salzburg,  in  Austria, 
and  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Breslau,  in 
Prussia.  The  former  probably  sits  in  the 
Austrian  Parliament,  but  the  latter's  title 
is  an  empty  honor.  In  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary many  abbots  still  enjoy  feudal 
rights.  In  a  measure  so  does  the  Abbot 
of  Monte  Cassino  in  Italy,  who  is  the 
squire  of  that  hill,  but  has  no  seat  in  the 
Italian  Parliament.  In  the  recent  discus- 
sions in  Spain  over  the  Concordat,  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  the  Bishop  of 
Madrid  took  active  part.  Both  these  are 
members  of  the  Cortes,  to  which  mav  be- 


long more  bishopb.  In  the  English 
House  of  Eords  sat  a  Catholic  priest. 
Lord  Petre,  of  the  same  family  as  the 
gentlewoman,  Miss  Petre,  the  executor 
of  Tyrrell,  whom  Rome  n(jw  casts  forth. 
Hut  Lord  Petre  sat  as  a  lord  temporal — 
the  head  of  his  house.  He  died  some 
years  ago.  y\gain,  in  the  parliament  of 
Holland  was  a  Dutch  priest  a  member, 
but  he  too,  we  believe,  is  dead.  There 
remain  but  four  priests  who  are  members 
of  other  European  parliaments :  the 
Abate  Murri  in  the  italian,  who,  how- 
ever, counts  not,  as  he  is  by  name  excoin- 
inunicatus  vitandus ;  that  is,  under  the 
Church's  most  direful  ban.  in  the 
Reichstag  of  Germany  is  a  priest,  dele- 
gate from  .Msace,  and  in  the  P'rench 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  the  two  other 
priests,  Lemire  and  Gayraud.  The 
former  is  a  liberal  of  the  Gratry-Lacor- 
daire  school,  and  a  man  of  exemplary 
life.  The  other  is  an  ardent  Ultramon- 
tane and  not  much  else.  The  Alsatian 
priest  can  hardly  be  affected  by  the 
Pope's  order,  which  again  will  not  con- 
cern the  various  bishops  in  parliaments, 
this  because  of  concordats ;  in  the  cases 
of  the  latter  the  concordats  with  their  re- 
spective countries ;  in  that  of  the  Alsatian 
in  the  Reichstag,  the  Concordat  of  Naj^o- 
leon  in  1801,  for  that  is  still  in  force  for 
the  annexed  provinces  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine ;  unless  perhaps  with  the  con- 
nivance of  Wilhelmstrasse  the  Alsatian 
may  have  to  go,  for  not  long  ago  he 
made  a  speech  not  over  palatable  to  the 
Prussian  authorities.  Hence  the  papal 
prohibition  seems  to  afifect  only  the  two 
French  priests  who  are  deputies.  Once 
more  a  slap  at  France. 

This  matter  of  clerical  legislators  occa- 
sions curious  thoughts.  With  all  their 
influence  the  priests  of  Ireland  have 
never  sent  one  of  themselves  to  Parlia- 
ment. There  would  be  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  the  Catholic  provinces — Leinster, 
Munster  and  Connaught — of  choosing  a 
bishop  or  priest  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. And  yet,  priests  attend  conven- 
tions, make  speeches,  and  electioneer  for 
the  Nationalists.  In  Canada  it  is  the 
same.  The  French  clergy  there  might 
easily  send  some  of  their  number  to  the 
Provincial  and  Dominion  Parliaments. 
But  we  believe  they  do  not. 

Here   in   the  United   States   it   is    the 
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same.  There  are  districts  where  a  Cath- 
olic priest  might  be  chosen  to  a  city, 
State  or  national  legislature.  Some  have 
been  elected  school  commissioners  even 
in  New  England.  But  only  one  ever  sat 
in  Congress — the  Sulpician  Richard,  who 
was  a  member  from  Michigan.  His 
statue,  we  believe,  adorns  one  of  the  pub- 
lic squares  of  Detroit.  The  present 
Mayor  of  New-  York  is  an  ex-Christian 
Brother,  but  such  is  in  the  Church's  eye 
a  mere  layman,  for  to  be  a  cleric  one 
must  receive  the  tonsure,  which  the 
Brothers  never  get.  If  we  turn  to  the 
other  Churches  in  our  country  it  would 
be  an  interesting  study  to  know  how 
many  preachers  and  ex-preachers  have 
been  elected  to  office.  We  remember 
two,  one  a  Methodist  and  one  a  Congre- 
gationalist,  who  were  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Senate  together  fifty  years  ago. 
and  we  recall  a  Western  minister  in 
the  United  States  Senate..  One  Epis- 
copal bishop — Polk,  of  Tennessee — 
threw  aside  the  staflF  and  took  up 
the  sword,  as  a  general  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  during  the  Civil  War.  But 
he  was  not  a  legislator.  Clergymen  serve 
on  all  sorts  of  commissions.  But,  on  the 
whole,  they  count  for  very  little  in  the 
executive,  judicial  and  legislative  func- 
tions of  government,  and  less  still  in  the 
country's  financial  affairs.  And  yet.  while 
the  Churches,  Roman  and  the  others,  re- 
tire further  and  further  into  the  sacristy 
and  vestry,  they  enjoy  and  make  use  of 
a  political  activity  which  not  always 
bodes  good  for  them  or  the  state.  The 
most  potent  example  now  is  that  of  the 
Federation  of  Catholic  Societies  suggest- 
ing the  Government's  action  in  regard  to 
the  republic  of  Portugal.  Again  it  is 
seen  in  State  grants  and  State  exemp- 
ions,  which  have  become  almost  part  and 
parcel  of  our  civic  life. 


The  Negro  Vote 
on   Prohibition 


The  assertion  is  made 
that  in  Texas,  where 
the  chief  interest  was 
in  the  State-wide  prohibition  contest,  85 
fKT  cent,  of  thr-  nf-grr^es  vjted  against 
ftrohibition.  That  is  an  easy  assertion 
to  make,  but  we  wotild  like  to  know  how 
\hf-  poll  was  taken.  Th*^-  point  made  is, 
that  the  amendment  was  defeated  by  onlv 
5  000  in  a  pfA]  of  450,oor),  that  an  ovc- 
vhelming  majority  of  ih(   negroes  voted 


against  prohibition,  and  that  therefore 
negroes  held  the  balance  of  power,  which 
is  most  unfortunate,  and  that  they  ought 
not  to  vote  at  all.  We  doubt  the  figures. 
Perhaps  we  will  be  told  how  many  negro 
votes  were  cast,  and  perhaps  some  blame 
may  be  put  on  the  200,000  white  voters 
who  went  for  liquor,  including  thousands 
of  Mexicans.  If  it  be  true  that  85  per 
cent,  of  the  negroes  and  all  the  Mexicans 
voted  for  the  saloon  it  means  that  the 
temperance  people  should  plow  those 
fields.  The  negro  preachers  should  be 
urged  to  press  the  evil  of  the  saloon.  In 
fact,  already  we  gather  that  their  re- 
ligious organs  are  on  the  temperance 
side.  The  Nashville  Tenncsseean'  SKy> 
that  in  its  State  an  equal  85  per  cent,  of 
the  negroes  are  against  prohibition. 
Again  we  doubt  it,  and  we  remember 
that  there  were  other  reasons  why  Ten- 
nessee negroes  voted  for  a  Democratic 
Governor.  We  have  information  that  in 
Atlanta  there  is  a  large  negro  vote 
afjainst  the  saloon.  Let  this  be  under- 
stood, that  if  the  saloon  politicians  cul- 
tivate the  negro  vote  and  the  anti-saloon 
men  hold  themselves  too  high  to  do  it. 
they  will  have  no  right  to  complain  if 
they  are  beaten  by  the  negro  vote. 

The  growth  of  electric 
Electric  Traction     traction    is    rapid,    and 

it  seems  inevitable  that 
it  will  replace  steam  before  many  years. 
In  Prussia  the  entire  system  of  railways, 
belonging  to  the  State,  is  to  be  elcctri 
fied,  and  crovernmental  appropriations 
have  alreadv  been  made  to  that  effect. 
Twelve  and  a  half  millions  will  begin  the 
work.  France  has  a  number  of  short 
lines  electrified,  and  in  England  the  Lon- 
don and  South  Coast  Railway  expects  t" 
have  its  entire  lines  electrified  by  1916. 
In  Norway  and  Sweden  as  well  as  Switz- 
erland and  Italy  the  proposition  is  sim- 
l)lified  by  the  abimdnnco  of  available 
water  power,  and  a  good  flcal  of  progress 
has  already  been  marie,  especially  in 
Switzerland.  In  this  country  the  subur 
ban  branches  of  the  So'ifhern  facifir 
Y<>di(\  arc  imdergcjing  electrification.  Thf 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  is  extending  its  work,  anrl  the 
I'cnn.sylvania  Railroad  has  its  terminals 
in  New  York  imder  operation  with  elec- 
tric power,     'i'wo  or  three  of  the  largest 
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rt)acls,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania,  are  dis- 
cussing the  feasibility  of  electrifyinj^ 
their  trunk  systems  at  once.  In  the 
I'arolinas  the  Piedmont  Traction  Coiu- 
pany  has  decided  to  electrify  140  miles, 
in  two  sections,  one  of  them  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  other  in  South  Caro- 
lina. There  is  no  question  hut  that  the 
adoption  of  electric  power  in  the  place 
of  steam  will  largely  assist  in  extending 
branch  .systems  thru  the  country,  where 
water    power    is    abundantly     furnished 

from  the  hillsides. 

.•* 

We  are  coming  to  the  an- 
County  Fairs      nual   fair  season,  and  for 

the  next  two  months 
these  exhibitions  will  draw  the  crowds. 
These  fairs,  if  properly  adjusted  to  mod- 
ern times,  would  be  of  vast  use,  but  a 
chaotic  crowd,  rushing  hither  and  thither, 
with  open  mouths  for  side  shows  and 
money  to  sj^end  on  the  vaudeville,  means  ■ 
little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  social  bet- 
terment. We  imagine  that  the  horse 
racing  is  not  even  intended  to  make  the 
slightest  impression  in  the  way  of  horse 
improvement.  Dean  Bailey,  of  the 
Cornell  School,  has  recently  recommend- 
ed a  program  of  reorganization,  looking 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  sort  of  county 
fair,  something  that  shall  really  repre- 
sent the  farming  interests  and  be  of 
service  to  the  people.  He  would  have  all 
concessions  to  midways  and  side  shows 
lopped  off  as  soon  as  possible.  Greater 
effort  should  be  made  to  secure  exhibits 
of  local  farm  stock  and  produce ;  of 
things  pertaining  to  homes  and  home 
life,  to  school  and  school  life,  to  farm- 
ers' clubs  and  granges.  It  is  his  opinion 
also  that  good  games  and  sports  and 
contests,  showing  the  recreational  side 
of  farm  life,  should  be  made  an  impor- 
tant part  of  every  fair.  Here  seems  to 
be  something  worth  the  while,  something 
in  which  every  farmer  and  his  family 
could  take  part.  Coincidentally  improved 
rural  schools  and  rural  home  life  would 
be  likely  to  spring  up.  They  are  coming 
about  anyway,  and  the  fairs  should 
illustrate  this  progress.  The  redirection 
of  school  work  is  going  to  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  farmer,  while  it 
doubles  his  responsibilities.  The  fair 
should  illustrate  the  school  and  school 
work.    Then,  to  follow  out  this  idea  still 


tartln.'!-,  llic  dean  would  have  every  farm 
definitely  set  aside  a  portion  for  the 
yijung  folks;  that  is  where  they  might 
plant  their  own  ideas  and  test  their  con 
cei)ti(>ns  begotten  in  the  schools.  There 
are  few  farms  that  could  not  give  a  half 
acre,  where  the  young  folk  could  plant 
whatever  they  chose,  test  fertilizers  and 
study  new  varieties.  This  is  a  natural 
way  of  carrying  out  industrial  educa- 
tion; let  it  revolutionize  the  schools,  but 
at  the  same  time  revolutionize  the  farm 
homes.  Growing  children  is  a  part  of 
farm  work,  and  a  good  deal  more  impor- 
tant part  than  growing  cattle  or  incu- 
bating chickens.  The  schools  and  the 
homes  improved,  let  the  fairs  specifically 
exhibit  the  improvement.  Cjive  the 
schools  and  the  homes  a  definite  part  in 
the  exhibition. 

Jl 

Admiral  Togo  has  given 
Togo's  Views  a  new  significance  to  the 
colloquial  banality  which 
recites  the  undisputed  fact  that  "we  have 
a  good  deal  to  learn  from  the  Orientals." 
The  Admiral  has  set  a  new  standard  for 
newspaper  interviews,  so  praiseworthy 
from  every  point  of  view  that  to  speak 
of  it  in  terms  of  exaggerated  compli- 
ment would  be  difficult.  Assured  that 
an  expression  of  his  views  on  several 
subjects  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
American  people,  and  doubtless  wishing 
to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
customs  of  the  country,  he  consented  to 
be  interviewed  by  an  enterprising  re- 
porter, provided  the  questions  to  which 
it  was  desired  he  should  reply  were  sub- 
mitted to  him  in  writing  and  that  he  be 
permitted  to  answer  them  in  the  same 
way.  The  questions  were  thirteen  in 
number.  After  due  consideration  the 
wise  Admiral  was  able  to  answer  seven 
of  them  with  a  single  word  each.  Two 
of  them  called  for  two  words  each,  and 
one  seemed  to  require  three  words.  His 
most  exuberant  outburst  of  garrulity,  in 
which  he  summarized  his  impressions  of 
his  reception  by  the  American  people  and 
his  high  appreciation  thereof,  required 
seven  words.  The  whole  interview,  as 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times,  is  as 
follov^'S : 
WHAT    ARK    YOin-J    IMPRESSIONS    OF 

The  President  ? 

Ideal. 
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The  Naval   Academy? 

Magnificent. 

Congress? 

Grand. 

Mount  Vernon? 

Beautiful. 

American  battleships  of  the  "Ltah"  type? 

Excellent. 

The  new  naval   14-inch  gun? 

Powerful. 

The  Government  Xavy  Yards? 

Very  good. 

American   railroads  ? 

Comfortable. 

American  hotels? 

Up  to  date. 

Reception   in   America? 

Very  warm,  for  which  I  am  grateful. 

(i)  The  effect  in  Japan  of  President  Taft's 
complimentary  reference  to  the  Mil-ado.  ^2) 
Will  it  further  cement  the  friendship  of  the 
two  nations? 

Ct)  Will  be  very  good.  (2)  Cannot  be 
otherwise. 

American  newspaper  photographers? 

Very  enterprising. 

There  is  ground  for  suspicion  that  the 
Admiral  is  something  of  a  humorist ;  but 
however  this  may  be  he  has  certainly 
set  an  example  of  lucid  brevity  which 
some  of  our  own  people  might  imitate 
with  advantage.  The  danger  to  reputa- 
tions and  political  aspirations  is  not  in 
expressing  opinions,  but  in  saying  too 
much  by  way  of  amplification  and  ex- 
planation. Togfj  ha^  establi.^hed  a  new 
record  for  discretion.  Evidently  he  is  a 
great  man — even  greater  than  we  had 
supposed.  The  "golden  silence  of  the 
Greek"  was  admirable,  but  the  radio- 
active concentration  of  the  "Jap"  better 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  age  of 
voluminous  intercommunication. 


Few  are  the  points  of 
Village  Histories     view  that  possess  nov- 
elty.     Almost    a    hun- 
dred years  ago  an  American  missionary. 
traveler  and  novelist  wrote: 

"A  fair  history  of  the  society  of  a  country 
village  would  be  a  thousand  times  more  in- 
teresting? than  a  novel;  and.  besides  thf  in- 
terest of  the  picture,  it  would  \>c  onr-  of  the 
most  useful  views  of  society  that  ran  be  (ire- 
senfed  " 

The  Rev.  Timothy  FHint  fxprest  this 
highly  modern  opinion.  Since  his  day 
a  good  many  writers  have  tried  to  draw 
such  a  picture — and  there  is  ror^m  for 
more  attempts  yet.  in  spite  of  the  work 
r»f  firtion  writers  like  Thomas  f  lardy, 
•nd  T,  M.  Rarrie,  and  Mrs.  Delanrl.  and 
f  fate  Sarah  CJrne  Jewett,     Men  and 


women   make   cities,   but    villages    make 
the  men  and  women 

American  political 
Politics  and  Song    campaigns    have    n  o  t 

furnished  food  for  the 
Muses  in  recent  years.  In  Toronto,  how- 
ever. Mr.  George  L.  Waterbury,  a  dis- 
ciple of  William  Henry  Drummond,  con- 
tributes to  The  Globe  a  poem  entitled 
■'Le  Habitant  Parfait"  : 

"Wan  leedle  man,  ver'  cool,  ver'  calm, 

Ees  come  for  spik  wit'  us. 
Have  holes   for  puncture  all   the   tarn 

Zees   anne.xation    fuss. 

See  heem,   so  quiet,   so  collec', 

He  trus'  Canadian  sense ; 
By   gar.   I  laugh   to   see  heem  wreck 

Zees  l)arb-wire  tariff  fence!" 

"Wan  leedle  man"  is,  as  it  happens.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  The  Premier  is  the 
first  French-Canadian  to  have  filled  that 
post.  To  judge  by  indications,  the  reci- 
l)rocity  campaign  will  only  strengthen 
his  hoUl  on  the  position. 


A  School 
Advertisement 


Reading  the  school  ad- 
vertisements of  the  sea- 
son we  have  imagined 
the  following  to  be  something  of  an 
ideal :  This  is  a  school  for  both  sexes, 
for  we  believe  Nature's  arrangement  in 
the  family  cannot  be  improved.  Our 
school  will  be  a  family  in  every  sense  of 
the  word ;  the  pupils  for  the  time  l>eing 
are  adopted.  We  will  accept  only  fifteen 
pupils  of  each  sex.  We  will  not  imder- 
take  to  fit  for  college,  only  for  home ; 
and  we  shall  hope  that  our  graduates 
will  be  specifically  prepared  to  go  back 
into  the  family  life  with  better  fitness 
for  home  making.  We  shall  aim  to  pre- 
pare our  pupils  for  the  high  arts  anrl  for 
the  simpler  sciences  that  enter  into  mod- 
ern everyday  life.  To  be  scholars  of 
Nature  and  human  nature  is  our  first 
aim ;  of  books  the  second.  We  shall 
honor  culture,  but  intellectual  power 
more.  Relieving  that  a  wholesome  body 
is  essential  to  a  wholesome  mind,  we 
shall  aim  to  educate  both  body  and  mind 
together.  We  shall  live  out  of  doors 
forenor^ns,  thinking,  studying,  working 
and  learning  of  Nature;  but  afternoons 
we  shall  spend  with  bof>ks.  Evenings 
there  will  be  no  studying;  but  there  will 
he  musir,  lecturfs.  rlcbntcs  and  reading. 
^)ur  vacations  will  extend  from  Deccm- 
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l)CM-  15  thru  tlif  li(tli(la)>  to  Jamiary  15, 
and  fnuii  July  1  to  September  I.  ( 'iir 
terms  will  l)e  clieerl'iilly  made  known  to 
all  tliose  who  approve  our  program. 

Tlie      Superintend 
The  Chestnut  Blight     ent    of    New    York 

State  I'orests,  C.  I\. 
F'ettis,  is  sending  out  circular  letters,  to 
fmd  out  all  lie  can  about  a  disease  that 
has  attacked  chestnut  trees.  It  begins  at 
the  top  of  the  tree,  shriveling  the  leaves 
and  giving  them  the  appearance  of 
autunm  in  midsummer.  Then  come  can- 
kers and  swollen  spots  on  the  litubs  and 
trunk.  Death  of  the  whole  top  of  the 
tree  soon  follows,  and  then  the  rest  of 
the  tree  does  not  survive  many  seasons. 
The  bark  of  the  dead  tree  will  be  found 
to  be  covered  entirely  with  reddish- 
brown  bodies.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
oiu-  chestnuts,  and  here  is  a  case  where 
the  public  is  invited  to  take  hold  with  the 
superintendent  and  come  in  ahead  of  the 
enemy,  whatever  it  may  be.  We  lost  our 
white  weeping  birches  all  over  the  coun- 
try thru  the  work  of  the  yellow-throated 
woodpecker.  This  elimination  of  one 
valuable  tree  and  giving  its  room  over  to 
some  other  kind  of  tree  has  sometimes  a 
tremendous  influence  on  human  indus- 
tries. The  pecan  industry  is  threatened 
in  the  South,  and  now  the  chestnut  faces 
annihilation  in  the  North.  Another 
authority  from  Pennsylvania  claims  to 
have  found  the  chestnut  blighter,  in  the 
form  of  a  small  beetle  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  long.  These  lay  eggs  inside  the 
outer  bark,  and  the  larvae  eat  the  soft 
inner  bark.  The  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  appropriated  $275,000  to  aid 
in  exterminating  the  pest,  whatever  it 
mav  be. 

In  diplomatic  af- 
Premature  Protection      fairs    it    does    not 

do  to  overlook  the 
important  factor  of  timeliness.  A  trifling 
accidental  delay  often  upsets  a  predeter- 
mined coincidence  and  produces  a  rever- 
sal of  the  temporal  relations  of  cause  and 
eflect  that  is  disconcerting  to  the  logical 
historian.  The  Kaiser's  coiify  in  Moroc- 
co was  spoiled  by  a  slip  of  this  kind. 
The  sudden  dispatch  of  the  gunboat 
"Panther"  to  Agadir  to  protect  Cerman 
lives  and  property  from  Moroccan  dis- 
order aroused  some  surprise,  which  was 


natural,  because  there  was  not  a  German 
in  the  vicinity  and  no  German  property 
except  prospects  and  no  disorder.  Who 
among  the  three  or  four  himdred  natives 
dwelling  at  that  deserted  port  had  seiU 
to  the  Kaiser  that  pathetic  appeal  for 
rescue?  Now  we  know  that  tlie  appar- 
ent discrepancy  was  due  to  a  mere  acci- 
dent such  as  might  happen  to  anvbodv. 
The  German  ])ioneer  of  commerce  who 
was  su])posed  to  be  there  and  to  be  in 
danger  had  been  delayed  on  the  way  so 
he  did  not  arrive  at  Agadir  until  some 
time  after  the  gunboat  and  cruiser  which 
the  Kaiser  with  commendable  prompti- 
tude had  sent  in  response  to  his  cry  for 
help.  Here  is  a  case,  one  of  the  few  on 
record,  where  the  trade  followed  the  flag. 
The  French  and  the  Spanish  movements 
in  Morocco  were  almost  as  unfortunate. 
The  only  reason  the  Spanish  could  find 
for  occupying  I>arache  was  that  a  few 
natives  on  horseback  had  approached  the 
city  walls  one  day  and  fired  off  their 
guns.  Since  this  is  the  ordinary  way  of 
saying  "How  dy  do"  in  Morocco  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  give  credence  to  the 
nmior  that  the  party  was  personally  con- 
ducted bv  a  Spanish  agent.  And  think 
how  we  held  our  breath  all  one  week  and 
trembled  with  fear  lest  General  Moiniev 
should  not  arrive  in  Fez  with  his  "re- 
lief expedition  from  Casablanca  in  time 
to  save  that  city  from  fire  and  sword. 
Dut  when  the  brave  rescuers  got  there 
they  found  the  foreign  residents  alive  and 
well,  pleased  tho  surprised  to  receive 
them.  Another  unfortunate  incident  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  December,  1890. 
when  the  telegram  calling  upon  the  chiv- 
alry of  England  to  save  the  white  women 
of  Johannesburg  from  massacre  by  the 
Doers  was  delivered  at  the  wrong  mo- 
ment. The  women  were  quite  unaware 
of  their  danger  at  the  time  and  the  mis- 
take marred  the  perfection  of  the  Tame 
son  raid. 

A  contributor  to  the 
North  and  South     French    journal. 

L'Opinion,  has  re- 
cently shown  that  the  capital  of  France 
is  Paris  no  longer,  but  Souillac.  It  is  at 
Souillac  that  M.  Malvy.  of  the  new^  cab"- 
net,  has  a  fine  chateau.  It  is  Souillac 
that  is  the  center  of  the  electoral  fiefs 
of  President  Fallieres.  of  the  Prime 
Minister.     M.     Monis.     of    the     Baron 
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d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  M.  Chau- 
met,  \i.  Jaures.  During  the  last  five 
years  France  has  had  seventy-nine  min- 
isters ;  subtract  three  Algerians,  and,  of 
the  remainder,  half  come  from  the  re- 
gion to  the  south  of  Souillac,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Gascony  to  the  ^lediterranean — 
only  about  a  fifth  of  France  in  area,  with 
a  population  of  only  six  million. 
L'Opinion  asks  the  explanation  of  this 
domination  by  a  minority,  and  M.  Henri 
Poincare,  the  mathematician,  answers 
that  the  qualities  of  a  public  man  are  of 
two  sorts:  those  which  aid  him  to  rise 
to  power  and  those  with  which  he  puts 
power  to  a  good  use.  The  south  of 
Fiance  turns  out  politicians  who  have 
the  first  set  of  qualities  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree.  The  politician  from  Gas- 
cony or  Provence  is  eloquent,  prompt  to 
promise,  and  all  the  more  persuasive  of 
others  because  he  knows  iiow  to  dupe 
himself.  These  are  incomparable  advan- 
tages for  a  politician,  French  or  Ameri- 
can. The  south  of  I'rance  has  a  weak 
representation  in  the  learned  academies 
of  Paris,  but  at  the  Palais  Bourbon  its 
delegation  is  as  strong  as  ever.  M.  Joly. 
of.  the  Institute,  suggests  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Southerner  is  partly  due  to 
his  expansiveness,  but  also  to  his  prepa- 
ration for  the  legislative  hall  in  the  cafes 
of  his  province.  Certainly  it  is  true  that 
nowhere  is  cafe  life  more  fully  devel- 
oped than,  say,  at  Toulouse,  where  uni- 
versity student  and  mayor  and  lawyer 
and  journalist  know  every  one  and  are 
known  to  every  one.  It  is  different  with 
the  cold  nature  of  the  North :  The 
N'ortherner  goes  to  the  I-'rcnch  C^hamber 
knowing  no  one,  and  himself  harder  t) 
know  than  is  his  competitor.  The  hard- 
est word  about  the  south  of  I'rance  and 
its  representation  in  the  Chamber  and 
Senate  is  spoken  by  the  great  geogra- 
pher, M.  Vidal  de  La  F'.lache.  "The  less 
a  country  is  advanced  in  cc<^>n')mir  evo- 
lution," he  says,  "the  more  it  is  tempted 
to  make  a  career  of  politics," 

.,< 

U  the  Papal  Election      '^'■"^■"^   /^'''''^"    ^'^" 
Veto  Ended>  spatches      an- 

pounce   that    Inis 
X  has  abolish*  d  the  vc\<>,  fnjr)yed  by  cer- 
tain   countrie-,    which    gives    thcni    the 
r'v^ht  to  bar  a  candidate  for  the  papacy. 
\^  ctiMomary  in  all  such  documents,  the 


direct  question  is  left  untouched.  Pius 
X  merely  excomnuuiicates  any  cardinal 
attending  the  Conclave  who  ventures  10 
accept  the  charge  of  vetoing  a  candidate. 
Xow,  three  nations — Austria,  France, 
Spain- — enjoy  the  right  of  veto.  Probably 
it  is  an  open  question  where  Separation 
annuls  France's  veto ;  it  is.  however, 
more  than  certain  that  France  will  not 
use  it;  that  is,  officially  and  above  board. 
Austria  employed  it  effectually  to  shut 
out  Rampolla  when  Pius  X  was  elected. 
Austria  had  sent  a  veto  against  Pius  IX 
in  1846;  but  the  messenger  reached 
Rome  too  late.  Both  Austria  and  Spain 
enjoy  the  right  even  today.  The  Vatican 
in  the  new  regulations  strikes  only  car- 
dinals in  Conclave,  and  leaves  the  rights 
of  those  two  Catholic  nations  untouched. 
It  all  is  a  cheap  bit  of  casuistry,  which 
will  go  to  pieces  before  the  action  of 
either  nation.  Or  if  Austria  or  Spain 
acquiesce,  it  will  be  for  some  ulterior 
motive,  e.  g.,  abolishing  its  Concordat 
or  altering  parts  thereof.  Once  Pius  X 
is  dead — and  his  death  seems  not  very 
distant — his  decrees  will  count  for  verv 
little.  We  therefore  ask :  Is  the  Papal 
Flection  Veto  ended?     We  believe  not. 

The  millionaires  are  not  all  Americans, 
neither  are  those  that  leave  their  wealth, 
for  the  betterment  of  the  world.  It  is 
pleasant  to  hear  of  a  Greek  resident  in 
London  who  has  left  a  projK'rty  of  about 
$2,500,000,  nearly  all  assigned  by  his  will 
for  the  benefit  of  Greece,  particularly  for 
education,  hosj)itals.  draining  of  marshes. 
the  comfort  of  the  men  in  the  national 
army  and  navy,  and  the  embellishment 
of  Athens.  There  may  yet  be  a  great 
awakening  for  Greece,  as  there  was  for 
Italy  at  the  end  of  the  Dark  Ages 

John  Hays  Hammond,  who  knows 
South  Africa,  says  the  mines  there  will 
produce  $200,000,000  of  gold  next  year, 
and  continue  to  keep  up  to  that  mark  or 
higher.  A  part  of  that  amoimt  will  go 
into  the  arts,  but  the  most  of  it  will  go 
into  circulation,  increasing  the  currency 
based  on  gold  faster  than  business  in- 
creases. It  is  not  strange  that  prices 
l>ascd  on  gf>ld  are  constantly  rising,  and 
all  employees  are  demanding  higher 
wages. 


Insurance  and   Finance 


Trickery  Uncovered 

Keaueus  of  our  discussions  of  "The 
poor  and  Insurance"  in  our  issues  of  the 
lotli  and  i/lh  iiisl.  will  be  interested  in 
the  report  of  the  examiners  representing 
ihe  various  supervi.>ing  insurance  de- 
partments of  the  country  on  the  German- 
Commercial  Accident  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, I'a.  This  was  recently  made- 
public  at  Detroit,  and  contains  the  fol- 
lowing signiticant  summary  : 

"A  thoro  examination  of  the  claims  indi- 
cates that  over  sixty  per  cent,  are  compro- 
mised or  scaled  by  this  company.  The  cor- 
respondence, in  a  great  percentajfe  of  claims, 
is  vokjminous  and  of  a  haggling  and  bar 
gaining  nature.  Tlie  moment  the  compan\ 
is  advised  of  either  an  accident  or  illness 
case,  and  especially  wiicrc  the  cases  appear 
to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  it  uses  a  high-press- 
ure system  to  adjust  claims  at  once,  practi- 
cally forcing  the  claimant,  by  shrewd  ingenu- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  agent  and  the  physician, 
to  settle  before  illness  ceases  or  length  of 
disability  is  determined." 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  accident 

company's    correspondence     w  i  t  h     i  t  .s 

agents : 

■  We  might  say,  for  your  information,  that 
this  is  the  opportunity  for  you  to  demonstrate 
your  ability,  and  also  demonstrate  that  it  is 
your  purpose  to  hold  down  these  claims  to  a 
proper  figure.  You  know  the  man  is  a  for- 
eigner." 

Fortunately,  the  day  of  this  kind  of 
business  is  gone  by,  and  its  managers 
know  it.  This  Philadelphia  company  is 
a  small  one,  its  industrial  premium  in- 
come in  1910  being  but  $21,000. 

The  Nineteenth  Ward  Bank  and  the 
Twelfth  Ward  Bank  have  been  merged 
into  the  Fourteenth  Street  Bank  of  this 
city,  of  which  R.  Ross  Appleton  is  presi- 
dent. The  new  name  of  the  enlarged 
bank  is  The  Security  Bank  of  New  York, 
and  the  main  office  as  heretofore  will  be 
at  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Four- 
teenth street,  with  branches  in  other 
parts  of  the  city.  The  resources  of  The 
Security  Bank  are  $16,000,000,  and  it  is 
closely  affiliated  with  the  Fourth  Na- 
tional Bank,  whose  resources  are  $60,- 
000,000,  and  whose  president  is  James 
G.  Cannon. 
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iNoi  long  ago  we  told  of  George  11. 
Furbeck,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and 
his  collection  of  over  $20,000  from  the 
Travelers'  Insurance  Company,  of  llari- 
ford,  as  compensation  ior  the  loss  of  an 
eye  in  a  somewhat  unusual  street-car  ac- 
cident. We  have  just  learned  that  the 
I'idelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New 
York  also  had  issued  an  accident  policy 
to  Mr.  I'urbeck,  and  paid  him  $15,103.58 
on  account  of  this  same  accident.  Once 
more  is  the  proverb  of  "a  stitch  in  time" 
exemplified,  for  if  the  accident  could  not 
be  averted,  at  least  some  of  its  worst 
consequences  were  avoided. 

1 1  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  pres- 
ent 500,000  licensed  automobiles  in  the 
United  States.  The  premiums  for  fire 
and  theft  insurance  amount  to  over  $17,- 
000,000,  for  collision  insurance  $15,000,- 
000,  and  for  liability  insurance  $22,000,- 
000.  The  value  of  all  licensed  cars  is 
placed  at  $500,000,000  and  the  annual 
tire  expense  at  $50,000,000. 

A  LIFE  insurance  company  in  Ten- 
nessee with  over  $3,000,000  of  policies 
in  force  reports  no  deaths  during  the 
first  six  months  of  191 1.  That  is  rather 
a  different  story  from  the  enormous 
losses  our  great  fire  insurance  cojnpanies 
have  had  to  pay. 

•.< 

A  NEW  and  ingenious  automatic  fire 
alarm  has  recently  been  tested.  The  de- 
vice consists  of  a  small  hollow  tube  in 
which  the  air,  expanding  by  heat,  presses 
a  copper  diaphragm  against  an  electrical 
connection  and  rings  the  alarm. 

The  Great  Lakes  Steamship  Company 
will  hereafter  carry  its  own  insurance. 
Provided  there  are  no  losses  this  will  ef- 
fect a  saving  of  $250,000  a  year. 

During  a  recent  month  2.616  persons 
were  injured  on  transportation  lines  in 
New  York  Cit\'.  The  seriously  injtired 
numbered  164. 
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The   special    session 
Congress  Adjourns      of  the   Sixty-second 

Congress  called  by 
the  President  to  consider  reciprocity  with 
Canada  ended  at  three  o'clock  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  August  22.  Before  adjourn-, 
ing,  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
ceived from  the  executive  a  veto  of  the 
cotton  bill  passed  at  the  last  moment  b} 
the  Democratic  House  and  by  the  insur- 
gent Democratic  coalition  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Underwood,  the  House  leader,  re- 
marked that  since  he  could  not  command 
a  two-thirds  vote  he  would  move  that  the 
veto  be  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  where  it  will  lie  till  Congress 
reassembles  in  December.  Champ  Clark, 
.Speaker  of  the  House,  states  that  at  the 
extraorrlinary  session  his  party  has  made 
a  record  which  surprises  its  friends  and 
dumbfounds  its  enemies : 

"It  lias  jnit  heart  and  hope  into  Democrats 
everywhere.  We   are    more    thoroly 

imited  in  the  House  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
if  possible,  than  at  the  beginning.  .  .  .  We 
passed  thru  the  House  more  corstructivc  legis- 
lation, and  better,  than  has  passed  thru  any 
House  in  the  same  length  of  time  in  twenty 
years." 

The  minority  leader  in  tlie  I  louse,  Mr. 
.Mann,  on  the  other  hand,  said  in  part : 

"The  Democrats  in  the  House  would  have 
been  wise  if  they  had  confined  the  special 
session  to  the  consideration  of  the  reciprocity 
hill  only.  Instead  of  that  they  set  out  to 
show  how  they  could  bungle  legislation.  They 
prevented  the  passage  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  Uir  diiect  bgislatimi  of  Senators 
by  insisting  upon  coupling  with  it  another 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  t  >  deprive  the 
general  Government  of  one  of  its  necessary 
powers  " 

The    si)ecial    scssior- 
What  Congresn  Did     arldcfl    four    import- 
ant nie-isiircH  to  the 
■statute  \xi'iU.    '\'hc<^v.  were  Canadian  reri- 
prr*city;  the  law  which  obliges  caiididat'- 


for  either  branch  of  Congress  to  file 
statements  of  their  expenses  whether  in 
general  election,  primary,  or  nominating 
convention,  not  more  than  fifteen  days 
nor  less  than  ten  days  before  the  election 
or  nomination,  with  the  expenses  of  can- 
didates for  the  Senate  limited  to  $10,000, 
and  those  of  candidates  for  the  House 
limited  to  $5,000:  the  reapportionment 
act,  by  which  the  House  membership  is 
extended  to  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  ;  and  the  act  granting  statehood  to 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  (A  confer- 
ence of  House  and  Senate  committees 
prepared,  after  the  President's  veto  of 
the  original  statehood  bill,  one  which 
oinitted  the  recall-of-judges  feature:  this 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Taft.)  A  New  York 
newspaper's  Washington  correspondent 
writes:  "'Put  Taft  in  a  hole,'  was  the 
cry  of  both  Democrats  and  insurgents 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  special 
session,  and  thruout  the  tedious  six 
months  of  legislative  effort."  The  Demo- 
crats believe  that  they  have  done  so,  in 
making  reciprocity  with  Canada  possible, 
and  in  putting  bills  for  the  revision  of 
the  wool,  cotton,  metal  and  chemical 
schedules,  as  also  the  farmers'  free  list 
bill,  before  the  President,  to  "draw"  his 
veto.  The  (Uicstion  arises,  however, 
whether  the  Democrats  have  not  com- 
mittcfl  themselves  to  the  [)rotcction  policv 
in  accepting  the  La  Follettc  bill  for  wool 
revision,  for  the  Prcs'dent  has  announced 
that  he  will  recommend  a  revision  of  this 
pufl  other  schcflules  at  the  next  session, 
anrl  if  he  should  recommend  wool  revi- 
sioti  ba'-ed  on  a  35  per  cent,  dutv  for  raw 
wool  f  Senator  ] .?.  I'ollette's  rate),  can 
the  I  )c!iK;crats  vcrv  gracefully  refuse  to 
arrcpl  -'t  ?"  Tt  is  even  possible  that  th- 
President's  'I'arifF  Board  may  reco-n 
men'l  a  more  flra'-tic  reduction  llrn  that 
deni;i'id((I    by    tlie    junior    Seiialor    from 
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V\'i>t<Jii>m  —  /\  \\  a^lllllL;loll  ct.iTt'- 
spoiitlciit  lu)>iile  to  the  Republican  iiisur- 
j^eiits  writes  of  their  record  at  the  spe- 
cial session  : 

■■'i'lie  Prcsuk-iit  has  had  thi-  satisfaction  ut 
seeing  tlie  inconsistencKs  ul  tlie  insurgiiits  i" 
the  Senate  exposed  in  such  a  way  that  even 
their  own  supporters  liavc  ridiculed  them. 
Not  only  on  Canadian  reciprocity,  but  on  tlic 
tariff  legislation  of  the  sessii.n  just  ended, 
were  the  insurgents  smoked  out  and  their 
inconsistency  established  as  a  matter  of  public 
record." 

An  important  incident  of  the  ses- 
sion was  the  repiuliation  of  Mr.  Uryan 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
iJetnocratic  House  leader,  Mr.  Under- 
wood, tipenly  made  war  on  the  Com- 
moner, and  the  House  gave  him  its  sup- 
])ort.  Mr.  Underwood  as  leader  has 
eclipsed  Mr.  Clark  as  Democratic  Speak- 
er,   one    may    add. The    numberless 

"investigations"  undertaken  or  planned 
by  the  majority  in  the  House  have  not 
"panned  out."  They  were  designed  to 
furnish  campaign  material  for  1912.  The 
steel  and  sugar  investigations  have 
turned  over  a  vast  deal  of  recorded  his- 
tory, which  not  even  the  journaHstic 
mind  has  made  much  of. The  investi- 
gations of  Senator  Lorimer's  election 
will  be  continued  at  the  next  session,  an'i 
.Senator    Stephenson's    will    be    reported 

upon. No  conclusion  of  the  Wilson- 

Wiley-McCabe  case  has  been  arrived  at. 

Three  treaties  were  ratified  by  the 

Senate.  These  were  with  Great  Britain. 
Russia  and  Japan,  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  fur  seals ;  an  extradition  con- 
vention with  Salvador,  and  one  relating 
to  the  pecuniary  claims  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.  The  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaraguan  treaties  and  tho 
general  arbitration  treaties  with  Gre.it 
Britain  and  France  have  gone  over  until 
the  next  session.  The  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  direct  election  of  United 
States  Senators  suffered  a  similar  fate. 


^ 


The  special  session 
What  Congress  Cost     was,    according    to 

a  statement  made 
by  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  one  of  the  most  frugal 
in   our   history.       Mr.   Fitzgerald  points 


out  that  no  new  jobs  have  been  created 
by  his  party,  while  sixty-five  have  been 
abolisiied.  Hitherto  an  extra  mgnth's 
pay  has  been  voted  to  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  two  Houses.  This  the 
Democrats  have  refrained  from  doing. 

"The  present  session,"  said  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
"has  lasted  more  than  four  months.  During 
that  time  Congress  has  appropriated  $301." 
05J.20.  Of  this  amount  ai)propriated,  $141,000 
was  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  incidem 
to  the  session  of  Congress.  Of  the  other 
$160,000,  $150,000  was  to  meet  contract  obli- 
gations for  tile  reijuilding  of  the  army  supply 
depot  at  F(  rt  Mason,  Cal.,  which  must  be  met 
by  October  I,  191  r.  This  sliould  have  been 
appropriated   by  the  last  Congress." 

"The  net  result  is,"  concluded  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, "that  Congress  has  api)ropriated  $30'.- 
052.20.  It  has  repealed  appropriations  aggre- 
gating $347,650,  a  saving  o-f  $46,597.59.  In 
addition  it  has  declined  to  appropriate  $140795 
as  extra  com[)cnsation  for  employees  of  Con- 
gress, and  a  Democratic  House  has  rcduce.d 
its  payroll  in  the  sum  of  $111,443.28,  so  that 
the  total  saving-  in  money  as  a  result  of  the 
enforcement  of  Democratic  policies  during  the 
present  session  of  Cons;ress  is  $308,836.67." 

The  Secretary  of 
Mr.  Fisher  in  Alaska  the  Interior  is  vis- 
iting the  Al'iska 
coal  fields.  At  Cordova  a  memorial  was 
IMcsented  to  him  asking  that  the.  coal 
lands  be  sold  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
(government  lands.  The  memorial  sets 
forth  that  the  withdrawal  from  entry  of 
the  coal  lands  has  paralyzed  progress  in 
the  Territory.  Mr.  Fisher  answered  by 
assuring  the  Cordovans  that  he  would 
give  Alaska  the  fair  treatment  accorded 
any  other  part  of  the  country  that  came 
under  his  jurisdiction.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  inspected  the  Guggen- 
h.eims'  and  Mr.  Morgan's  mines  at  Ken- 
necott.  said  to  be  the  richest  copper  mines 
in  the  world.  "A  dispatch  from  Tacoma 
to  a  New  York  newspaper  friendly  to  the 
Morgan  interests  says : 

'Three  days  spent  at  Katalla  convinced  Sec- 
retary Fisher  that  injustice  has  been  done  the 
people  interested  in  that  region  both  in  long 
deferred  action  touching  the  claimants'  rights 
and  in  the  gross  manner  in  which  the  coal 
fields  have  been  misrepresented.  Secretary 
Fislier  saw  coal  measures  and  heard  of  oth- 
ers, but  he  did  not  see  a  single  piece  of  solid 
coal  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  because  all  ac- 
cessible coal  in  the  Bering  River  field  has 
been  grourd  to  powder  by  ^onie  contort'on  of 
underlying  and  overlying  strata." 
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The  Campaign  Reciprocity  is  regarded 
in  Canada  ^^  *"^  winning  issue  at 
Ottawa.  "Let  the  farmer 
have  his  turn,"  is  the  Liberal  slogan. 
Frank  Oliver,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
says,  however: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Eastern  manu- 
facturers must  benefit  bj-  reciprocity.  If  the 
U'estern  producer  has  more  money  to  spend 
.  .  .  the  Eastern  manufacturer  must  inev- 
itably benefit  by  the  pact.' 

President  Taft  is  scarcely  less  prominent 
a  personality  in  this  campaign  than  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the  Conservative 
leader,  ]\Ir.  Borden.  His  declarations  in 
favor  of  reciprocity,  especially  the  state- 
ments, '"Canada  is  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways,"  and  Champ  Clark's  breaks,  are 
used  by  the  opposition  as  campaign  am- 
munition. The  opposition  tries  to  read 
disloyalty  into  reciprocity,  but  the  liberal 
press  only  bids  Mr.  Borden  to  "go  to 
Halifax,"  and  tell  his  own  constituents 
that  free  trade  in  fish  is  treason.  Sir 
\\'ilfrid  himself  has  gone  to  the  Mari- 
t'me  Provinces,  having  finished  the  cam- 
paign in  his  home  Province,  Quebec.  In 
one  of  his  speeches  he  has  promised  to 
quit  public  life  if  he  is  defeated.  "Rest 
to  me  is  very  sweet,"  he  adds.  An- 
nexation talk  is  not  taken  seriously  as  an 
argument  by  all  appearances.  Popular  in- 
terest in  the  approaching  general  election 
is  indicated  by  an  uncommonly  heavy 
registration.  An  exceedingly  stormy  de- 
bate between  Mr.  I^mieux,  of  the  Lib- 
eral ministry,  and  Mr.  Bourassa,  leader 
of  the  Nationalists  anrl  grandson  of 
I^juis  Papineau,  lately  occurred  at  St. 
Hyacinthe.  The  general  election  is  not 
a  mere  referendum  on  reciprocity. 
If  it  were  that  the  voters  of  Canada 
wouM  have  only  one  ouestion  to  answer. 
In  the  campaign  now  opened  there  arc 
several  issues  alien  to  reciprocity  which 
the  opposition  exf)lf>its  to  the  full.  Graft 
is  one  of  them  ;  the  navv  and  what  Mr. 
P»oura.ssa  calls  "ultra  imperialism"  an- 
<^»ther;  the  census  and  reapportionment, 
with  the  Covernment's  alleged  injustice 
to  the  Western  Provinces,  constitute  an- 
othfT  is<.nf.  Rfdistribut'on  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  V\'est  politically.  But 
rfr\],r()c\ty  is  so  manifest  a  benefit  to  the 
Wcvt  that  the  Government  hopes  the 
farmers  will  not  show  impatience.  Que- 
bec anrl  <')ntario  provinces  are  regarrlcd 
a»  likely  to  decirle  the  contest.  Each 
«'u\e  charges  the  rithcr  with  being  subsi- 


dized by  the  Americans.  The  polling 
day  is  September  21.  The  twelfth  Cana- 
dian Parliament  will  be  opened  October 
18  or  25  by  the  new  Governor-General. 

the  Duke  of  Connaught. The  Canada 

British  Association  has  been  organized 
to  fight  reciprocity.  It  proposes  to  flood 
the  country  with  literature  presenting 
arguments  against  reciprocity.  The  Cana- 
dian National  League  and  the  Manufac- 
turers'   Association    are    equally    active. 

The     Berliner     Tagcblaft     protests 

against  the  L'nited  States  admitting  duty 
free  certain  Canadian  products  prior  to 
the  ratification  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
by  Canada.  It  characterizes  such  action  as 
a  direct  infraction  of  the  German-Amer- 
ican trade  agreement. Steps  looking 

to  the  establishment  of  news  paper 
and  pulp  mills  in  Canada  are  being  taken 
by  the  International  Paper  Company  of 

America. \'enezuela    has    contracted 

with  a  representative  of  the  Canadian- 
Venezuelan  Ore  Company,  of  Montreal, 
ceding  to  the  company  the  Tmataca  iron 
luine,  which  was  part  of  the  famous  Fitz- 
gerald concession.  The  Montreal  com- 
pany will  immediately  exploit  the  mine 
on  a  large  scale.  The  contract  with  the 
Government  compels  the  company  to 
deepen  the  bar  of  the  Orinoco  River  and 
build  a  lighthouse.  The  Orinoco  com- 
pany, which  formerly  held  the  Fitzgerald 
concession,  forfeited  it  in  T909  under  the 
protocol  signed  by  the  late  William  I. 
Buchanan,  then  Special  American  Com- 
missioner in  X'enezuela. 

■•* 

Thirty-seven  persons  were  at. 
Disasters      first    reported    to    have    been 

killed  in  the  train  wreck  near 
Manchester,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  .August  25.  Up  to  Monday, 
however,  there  had  been  only  twenty- 
eight  deaths,  with  several-  more  of  the 
seventy-four    persons    injured    likely    to 

swell  the  death  roll. On  Sundciy  many 

persons  were  injured  in  a  wreck  on  the 
.\'ew  York,  N'evv  Haven  &  Hartford 
f'^ailroad,  near  Middletown.  Conn.  This 
wreck  was  brought  about  b)'  Ihe  loosen- 
ing of   bolls   by   persons   unkiKjwn. 

Only  the  engineer  suffered  serious  in- 
juries in  (he  fleratlment  of  a  passenger 
train  near  Kirkwood,  Ohio,  on  the  same 

day. Twenty-six  liv^s  were  Inst  in  a 

moving  picture  show  fire  panic  at 
C,'inf)nsburg,    Pa.,   nn   Ibc   night    of    An 
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}^iist  jC).  (  )tliers  sufft-r  from  serioii.-,  ui 
juries,  'llie  steps  k-adiug  out  from  the 
Canou^bur^  Opera  lltjuse  were  only  Sy. 
feet  wide,  and  were  the  scene  of  a  brutal 
battle  between  theater-^oers  who  bad 
lost  all  self-control. 

Jl 
Harry  N.  Atwood,  the  yoiin^ 
Aviation  i;,)stt)n  airman,  landed  at  ( lov- 
ernors  Island  at  J.3S  on  the 
afternoon  of  l-Viday,  the  26th,  havin; 
covered  in  his  machine  the  distance  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  New  York  City. 
Here  are  some  particulars  of  his  trip: 

Distance  covered  in  air  line,  1,265  miles. 

Total  distance,  inchuliiiK  detours,  1,365 
miles. 

Started    from   St.   Louis  805   a.    m.,    August 

Finished  at  Governors  Island  2.3X  p.  ni., 
August  25. 

l-'lying  time  for  entire  tri;),  28  hours  31  min- 
utes. 

Number  of  flights  en  route,  20. 

Average  distance  of  each  flight,  6334  miles. 

This  trip  beats  the  previous  world's  rec- 
ord by  loi  miles,  even  if  we  do  not  credit 
.\two()d  with  the  extra  100  miles  for  de- 
tours. The  best  previous  cross-country 
records  are  as  follows :  Herr  Koeni^, 
German  circuit  race,  1,164  miles;  Andro 
Beaumont,  European  circuit,  1,073  niiles. 
Atwood  declares  that  "flying  is  too 
risky"  and  that,  after  the  Boston  meet  i? 
over,  he  will  practise  no  more  of  it.  He 
made  the  St.  Louis-New  York  trip  for  a 

$10,000  prize. From   St.   Louis  it  is 

reported  that  plans  for  an  aeroplane 
flight  of  at  least  1,500  miles  down  the 
Mississippi  River  in  September,  to 
eclipse  the  world's  record  just  estab- 
lished by  Harry  N.  Atwood,  are  well 
under  way.  Two  courses  are  under  con- 
sideration. One  is  from  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
to  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  1,511  miles.  The 
other  is  from  Dubuque,  la.,  to  New  Or- 
leans, 1,555  miles.  The  purpose  of  the 
projected  flight  is  to  focus  attention  on 
the  Mississippi  on  the  eve  of  the  deep 
waterway  convention  at  Chicago,  and  to 
promote  aviation  interests  in  the  Middle 
West,  a.?  well  as  to  establish  a  new 
world's  record  for  distance. The  sec- 
ond Harvard-Boston  aero  meet  opened 
at  Squantum  Field  August  26.  Claude 
Grahame-White,  the  Englishman  who 
won  last  year's  meet  and  later  won  the 
Bennett  Cup  at  Belmont  Fark,  took  two 
first  prizes.    For  the  first  time  he  used  a 


.\ieu|;iiri  monoplane.  1  le  ascended  3,0(X) 
leet  in  .some  .seven  minutes  and  did  eight 
laps  of  the  m  le-and-a-half  coin'se  in  12 
minutes  6yi,  seconds,  vvimiing  both  the 
.dtitude  and  speed  events,  Thomas  S(.p- 
with,  the  I'.n^Iishuian  who  carried  olT 
many  prizes  at  the  recent  Chicago  meet, 
won  the  (|uick-starting  lest  in  ii-^  sec- 
onds, and  was  second  in  bomb-throwing. 
Miss  Genevieve  Leonard,  of  Boston  went 
uj)  with  So])with  in  this  event,  handin'.; 
him  the  bombs.  1  bjward  \V.  Gill,  a 
Wright  liver,  with  a  lUirgess-Wri j[lu 
machiiie,  was  first  in  the  bomb-throwing. 

A  young  airman  named   1  Idles  ha'> 

broken  the  long  flight  (.Michclin)  recor^l 
scored  by  X'edrines,  who  covered  800 
kilometers  (496.8  miles)  in  7  hours  5') 
minutes  and  36  seconds.  M.  Hclles  flew 
over  the  Marmelon  course,  landing  at 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  brance,  traveling- 
1,200  kilometers  (746  miles)  in  fifteen 
hours. 

Jit 

As  a  result  of  the  mus- 
Latin  America     tering     out     of     General 

Zapata's  rebel  troops  at 
Cuatla,  nearly  two  thousand  dynamite 
bombs,  several  hundred  modern  VVinches- 
ter  and  Mauser  rifles,  with  hundreds  of 
antiauated  firearms,  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mexican  government.  .\.s 
a  result  of  the  raids  upon  haciendas  and 
the  looting  of  stores  in  Jojutla,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Morelos,  the  Span'sh 
plantation  managers  and  owners  have 
appealed  to  their  Minister,  Set'ior  Don 
Bernardo  Cologan  y  Cologan.  to  demand 
protection  of  the  Mexican  Government. 
The  stores  of  Spanish  merchants  are 
said  to  have  been  looted  when  property 
of  Mexicans  was  left  untouched.  Fran- 
cisco Mendoza,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
General  Zapata's  revolutionary  army,  and 
a  band  of  followers  are  said  to  be  re- 
sponsible   for   the    depredations. The 

Ecuadan  Congress  has  declared  Gen. 
Emilio  Estrada  to  have  been  legally  elect- 
ed President  of  the  Republic,  having  re- 
ceived 100,000  votes  more  than  Gen. 
Flavio  Alfaro.  Order  has  not  yet  been 
wholly  restored. It  is  said  that  satis- 
factory arrangements  have  been  conclud- 
ed between  Colombia  and  Peru  to  pre- 
vent further  encomiters  between  the 
troops  stationed  at  the  frontier  near  Ca- 
queta.     Colombian   resitlents  in    Panama 
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have  offered  their  services  to  their  Gov- 
ernment in  case  of  war. -Again  a  plot 

against  the  Government  of  Honduras  is 
declared  by  General  Bonilla  to  have  been 
unearthed.      Agents  of  Zelaya   are  held 

responsible    for    it. Jose    Maria  Vil- 

laverde.  the  general  manager  of  the 
Conservative  organ  Cuba,  and  his 
nephew  Manuel,  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff;  were  deported  on  board  the  steam- 
ship "Alfonso  Xni,"  which  sailed  from 
Havana  for  Spain  August  20.  This  was 
done  by  virtue  of  a  decree  issued  b} 
President  Gomez,  declaring  them  to  be 
jjernicious  foreigners  prejudicial  to  the 
permanence  of  the  Cuban  republic.  The 
elder  \'i!laverde  has  lived  forty-five 
years  in  Cuba,  and  his  nephew  was 
born  a  Cuban.  Their  expulsion  is 
flenounced  by  most  of  the  news- 
papers. It  may  now  be  annulled,  there 
being  rumors  at  Havana  of  a  Spanish 
protest.  The  newspaper  Cuba  his 
been  criticising  the  Government,  tho 
less  aggressively  than  has  El  Dia.  But 
Andre,  the  editor  of  El  Dia,  is  a  native 
Cuban  and  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
cannot  be  expelled,  altho  the  suppression 
of  the  journal  is  rumored  to  be  immi- 
nent. It  is  alleged  that  there  is  ntjthin;.^ 
in  the  Cuban  CVjnstitution  warranting  a 
deportation  of  this  nature,  tho  it  has  prec- 
d.ent. In  all,  the  remains  of  twenty- 
three  men  have  been  taken  from  the 
wreck  of  the  "Maine." 

^u  TT  1-  L  In  accorf'ance  with  the 
The  English  ,       , 

e    ..  agreement      arranged      b  y 

Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer Lloyd-George,  the  strikers  returned 
to  work  pending  an  investigation  by  a 
special  commission.  The  Government 
ap|>ointed  as  representatives  of  the  rail- 
road cornpanic-  .*^ir  Thomas  R.  Ellis, 
secretary  of  the  .Mine  r)\vners'  Ass'icia- 
tion,  and  Sir  <'."liarles  G.  Beale,  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  Lnivcrsitv  of  I'irmingham  : 
as  rfj>rt~cntative'«  of  the  men.  Artlun- 
Ffcnrlerson,  Labor  member  of  I'arlia 
tnent,  and  John  Burnett,  chief  labor  cor- 
rcsponrlent  of  tlie  f»oard  of  Trade,  and 
as  the  chairman  of  the  commission  Sir 
David  Horrd,  formerly  L'nfler  Secretary 
tor  Irelarrl.  The  commission  is  author- 
ized to  "invotigatf  the  working  of  the 
<  onriliation  and  arbitration  agrcetneiit  of 
Ufi>7  and   r<j)ort  what   changes,   if  any. 


are  desirable,  with  a  view  to  a  prompt 
and  satisfactory  settlement  of  differ- 
ences." When  the  announcement  was 
made  in  Parliament  James  MacDonald, 
the  leader  of  the  Labor  ]iarty,  assured 
the  House  that  if  the  spirit  shown  on 
both  sides  in  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions prevailed  in  future  relations  the 
country  had  heard  the  last  of  railway 
■strikes  in  this  day  and  generation,  but  he 
denounced  Home  Secretary  Churchill 
for  his  ''reckless  display  of  military 
force"  and  said  that  he  hoped  to  hear  no 
more  "of  these  fussy  interferences  bv 
persons  who  do  not  understand  the  na- 
ture of  the  circumstances  with  which 
they  are  dealing,  but  who  desire  to  find 
themselves  in  the  newspapers  day  by 
day."  Mr.  Churchill,  in  reply,  said  if 
the  authors  of  the  strike  had  succeede  1 
in  their  intentions  they  would  have 
brought  about  a  catastrophe  compared 
with  which  the  effect  of  a  blockade  by  a 
foreign  enemy  would  have  been  almost 
negligible,  and  that  if  the  Llanelly  rioters 
had  been  left  to  themselves  they  would 
have  wrought  more  damage  and  misery 
in  two  or  three  hours  than  the  whole 
50,000  troops  employed  in  strike  duty. 
Everybody  had  heard,  he  said,  that  four 
or  five  persons  had  been  killed  by  the 
military,  but  had  not  seen  how  manv  had 
been  saved  by  the  troops.  Kier  Hardie. 
the  Socialist  leader,  was  still  more  vio- 
lent in  his  denunciation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, asserting  that  the  men  shot  down 
during  the  strike  "were  murdered  in  the 
interests  of  the  capitalist  system"  and 
that  if  the  Government  had  brought  the 
same  pressure  to  bear  on  the  directors  as 
it  had  on  the  men  there  would  have  Iiet-n 
no  strike.  Mr.  IJoyd-Gcorge  replied  that 
there  was  not  a  syllabic  of  truth  in  the 
charges  of  Mr.  Hardie  and  that  such 
language  was  likely  to  fan  into  flame  the 
smoldering  embers  of  the  great  confla- 
gration that  liad  just  1,'een  put  out. 

The  railroad  companies  arcrding  to  the 
terms  of  settlement  agreed  to  reinst'iti' 
the  strikers  without  i)rejudice,  but  whe.i 
the  men  went  back  to  work  they  found 
that  in  many  cases  they  could  not  gel 
their  former  positions  because  men  who 
lia'i  remained  loyal  to  the  company  had 
\)v<'U  jjroMiotcfl  to  111]  llieiii.  This  cause  1 
hard  feeling  and  in  some  places  the  iucm 
refused    I"    return    on    these    couflitions. 
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The  saiiu-  (lifficiilty  occurred  ttii  the 
iiiimi' i|ial  liamways  of  Livcrixx)!,  where 
-•50  men  went  out  in  sympathy  with  the 
strikers  (Jii  the  railroads.  The  munici- 
pality discharged  them,  filled  theii 
places,  and  u  hen  the  strike  was  called  off 
refused  to  make  room  for  them.  All  of 
the  other  strikers  in  Liverpool,  some 
68,0(W  men,  declined  to  go  back  to  work 
until  the  250  tramway  men  were  rein- 
stated, and  this  for  a  time  threatened  to 
bring  on  another  strike  of  the  whole  rail- 
roul  system.  I'ut  finally  the  municipnl 
tramway  committee  was  persuaded  to 
agree  to  take  back  the  strikers  as  rapid- 
ly as  they  were  needed. The  loss  to 

the  railroads  from  the  two  days'  strike  is 
estimated  at  $2,500,000. 


Anti  Semitic  Riots  in 
Wales 


( Ireat  Britain  has 
hitherto  congratu- 
lated itself  on  its 
freedom  from  the  outbreaks  of  anti-Se- 
mitic violence  which  have  disgraced  other 
European  countries,  but  the  past  week 
has  shown  that  it  is  not  immune  to  such 
disturbances.  In  consequence  of  the  gen- 
eral disorder  of  the  strike  period  rioting 
broke  out  in  several  towns  in  southern 
Wales,  which  soon  came  to  be  definitely 
directed  against  the  Jewish  shopkeepers. 
The  prejudice  seems  to  have  been  more 
economic  than  religious,  as  most  of  the 
retail  trade  and  business  of  the  mining: 
towns  is  in  the  hands  of  Hebrews,  who 
are  alleged  to  be  extortionate  in  their 
charges  for  goods,  especially  when  sold 
on  the  instalment  plan,  and  in  their  rent- 
als of  houses.  At  Tredegar,  Rhymney. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Ebbw  \^ale  and  other  towns 
in  Monmouthshire,  the  Jewish  shops  were 
attacked  and  looted.  Troops  were  or- 
dered to  the  locality  and  succeeded  in 
checking  further  damage.  Many  of  the 
Jews  deserted  their  homes  and  fled  with 
their  families  to  Cardiff. 


The  new  constitu- 
Portuguese  Affairs       tion  of  the  republic, 

as  drawn  up  by  the 
first  parliament,  went  into  effect  on 
August  25.  President  Theophile  Braga 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  which  assumed 
l)owcr  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of 


the  monarchy  last  fall  retired  in  favor 
of  their  successors,  elected  by  parlia- 
ment. The  first  ciHistitutional  I'rejndent 
is  Manoel  de  .Arriaga,  Procurator- 
( ieneral  in  the  Provisional  (iovernmenl, 
who  rece  ved  121  votes,  while  his  near 
est  competitor,  Bernado  Machado,  Min- 
ister of  l''oreign  Affairs,  received  86. 
President  Arriaga  is  a  lawyer  and 
former  professor  in  ("oimbra  University, 
lie  served  as  instructor  in  Kngl'sh  to 
the  late  King  Carlos  and  the  Duke  of 
( iporto,  but  retired  from  this  position 
on  account  of  his  republican  principles. 
He  will  endeavor  to  unite  all  parties  in 
support  of  the  Government,  but  it  is  al- 
ready obvious  that  this  task  is  a  difficult 
if  not  an  impossible  one.  The  radical 
republican  wing,  under  Alfonso  Costa, 
Provisional  Minister  of  Justice,  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  con- 
ciliatory measures,  part'cularly  any  con- 
cessions to  the  Church.  The  new  Gov- 
ernment desires  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
moderation  and  to  revise  the  separation 
law  on  lines  which  proved  so  successful 
in  Brazil,  where  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State  was  amicably  dis- 
solved and  none  of  the  Church  property 

or   revenues    confiscated. The    strike 

of  the  cork  cutters  in  the  villages  near 
I^isbon  is  assuming  serious  proportions, 
on  account  of  the  sabotage  connected 
with  it.  Two  factories  at  Villarinho 
were  set  on  fire  by  the  strikers,  who 
would  not  allow  the  firemen  to  save  the 
buildings.  The  troops  could  not  be  sent 
across  the  Tagus  for  their  protection  be- 
cause of  a  strike  of  the  dockers  and 
lightermen. In  the  north  of  Portu- 
gal, where  the  population  is  monarchistic 
and  clerical  in  sentiment,  large  numbers 
of  the  men  have  gone  over  the  border 
into  Spain  to  join  the  force  collecting 
for  the  invasion  of  the  republic  under 
Captain  Paiva  Couciero.  The  exiled 
King  is  supposed  to  be  backing  up  the 
movement  for  his  restoration  and  the 
Government  has  stopped  his  monthly 
allowance,  claiming  that  he  owes  the 
country  $10,000,000.  while  his  propertv 
is  valued  at  onlv  $5,000,000.  A  small 
steamship,  the  "Foam  Queen."  loaded 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  presumably 
intended  for  the  royalist  forces,  has  been 
seized  at  Gra\csend  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, 
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There     is     some 
The  Morocco  Qustion     prospect    that    the 

dispute       between 
l-rance    and    Germany    over     JMorocco, 
which  has  threatened  to  involve  Europe 
in    war.  may    be    amicably  settled  next 
week.  Ambassador  Cambon  has  returned 
to  Berlin  and  will  resume  the  pourparler 
with     the     German     Foreign     ^Minister, 
Baron  von  Kiderlen-Wachter.     He  car- 
ries with  him.  the  final  instructions  of  the 
I'rcnch  Government  as  to  what  conces- 
sions may  be  made  to  secure  the  with- 
flrawal    of    Germany    from    Agadir.      A 
Cabinet  meeting  on  the  25th  determined 
the  limit  to  which  France  was  willing  to 
go  to  preserve  peace.      The  calmness  and 
firmness  of  French  public  opinion  is  in  . 
marked   contrast  to  the  agitation  mani- 
fested in  the  former  Moroccan  crisis  six 
years  ago.      Preparations  for  war  have 
been    actively    pushed    during    the    past 
weeks  in  both  countries,  and  Frenoh  and 
British  warships  have  been  dispatched  t<j 
Moroccan    ports.      Germany    seems    to 
have  abated  its  demand   for  the   whole 
of  the  Atlantic  portion  of  French  Kongo 
and  is  willing  to  accept  a  strip  adjoining 
the  Kameruns,  leaving  to  France  the  im- 
portant port  of  Libreville.     Germany  is 
alfo   thought   to   be    willing   to   cede   to 
France  the  northern  triangle  of  the  Kam- 
eruns, therebv   withdrawing   from   Lake 
Tchad.      France  will  doubtless  not  agree 
to  any  settlement  that  does  not  ins  -re  the 
complete   withdrawal  of  Germany   from 
j>(>litical  interference  in  Mr)rocco,  even  in 
the  event  of  the   French   annexation   of 
the    country.      .Since  the  .Mgcciras  con- 
vention   stipulates    the    independence    of 
.Morocco  anrl  the  sovereignty  of  the  Su'- 
tan.  this  invf»lves  the  consent  of  the  Pow- 
ers .signatory  to  that  instrument,  includ- 
ing the  United  States. 

Jules  Verne's  ".'\r<nuid 
Fo-eign  Notes     the     Wf  rkl      in      K\  ^jht'' 

Days"  has  now  been  r-;- 
dijccd  by  half  thru  the  enterjjrise  of  the 
F'aris  Excelsior,  which  disj^atchcd  Andre 
fager-'SchmiU  July  17  on  a  race  against 
the  record  of  "Ph'leas  I"<jgg."  lie  went 
ca^twHrd  by  the  shr^rter  nfjrthern  route, 
taking  the  Tratis-Siberi-in  Railroad  from 
\f'  s'ow  to  Vladivostok,  thence  U>  Yokf>- 
!  ;iii;i.  wluTc  he  sjiilcd  to  \  ancoiiver. 
<  V"    ing     the     continenl     he     tf^ok     thj 


"Olympic"  at  New  York  City,  which 
landed  him  at  Cherbourg,  whence  he  was 
conveyed  by  automobile  to  Paris,  com- 
pleting the  circuit  of  the  globe  in  a  little 
less  than  39  days  and  20  hours.  His  rail- 
road and  steamer  tickets  cost  $596  and 

he  gave  away  $600  in  tips. The  New 

York  Times  sent  a  commercial  message 
around  the  world  in  16V2  minutes  with- 
out any  special  preparations  in  advance. 
The  route  followed  by  the  message  was 
overland    ta    San    Francisco,    thence    to 
Manila,     via     Honolulu     and     Midwav 
Island,  to  Hongkong;  Saigon,  Singapore, 
Madras,   Bombay,  Aden,   Suez,  Alexan- 
dria,   Malta,    Gibraltar,    Lisbon   and   the 
Azores  home.     The  message  was  relayed 
sixteen  times  during  its  journey  of  28,- 
613    miles. Count    Katsura    has    re- 
signed his  position  as  Premier  of  Japan 
and  Marquis  Saionji  will  form  a  ministry 
in    which    it    is    expected    that    Baron 
Uchida,  now  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,   will  have  the   portfolio   of   For- 
eign   Affairs. The    Russian    Govern- 
ment has  taken  another  step  in  its  policy 
of  the  Russification  of   Finland  by  pre- 
I)aring  a  bill  to  be  submitted  to  the  Duma 
cutting  olT  the  parishes  of  Kivinebe  and 
Xykirka  from  the  Viborg  Province  and 
annexing  them   to   the   Province   of   St. 
Petersburg.       The     territory     comprises 
nearly  a  thousand  s(|uare  miles  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  30,000.    1  he  Finns 
are  greatly  excited  over  this  partition  of 
their  country  and  a  meeting  of  prominent 
men   from  all  parts  of  the   Province  of 
Viborg  has  been  called  to  protest  against 

the  measure. The  strike  and  lockout 

f)f  the  metal  workers  of  Leipzig  and 
Tburingia  has  led  to  similar  trouble  in 
Dresden  and  Chenmitz,  where  the  em- 
ployers have  locked  out  60  per  cent,  of 

their  men. .According  to  the  official 

reports  there  were  1,612  cases  of  choUra 
and  O35  deaths  from  the  disease  in  Italy 
during  the  week  ending  August  to.  The 
epidemic  contiinics  in  C(jnstHntino])le. 
where  the  deaths  have  ranged  from  thir- 
teen to  thirty-four  a  day. The  latest 

census  returns  give  the  total  i)opulation 
of  Greater  London,  including  the  area 
of  6f^3  square  miles  within  eleven  niiles 
of  Charing  Cross,  as  7.252,963.  The 
population  of  the  administrative  area  of 
I  i6,X  square  u\'\\v^  under  llu'  London 
County  Council  is  4,522.961. 


The   Constitutional   Objection    to  the 
New   Arbitration   TVeaties 

BY    SIMEON    E.    BALDWIN,    LL.D., 

(JovetNOfi    OF    CoNNECTKur,    lix-CHiEP    Justice  OF  Connkcticut,   Kx  I'bi'sidkn  r   of    riii    Amirkan 

Bak    Association. 


THE  issiu-  between  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  iM^reij^n  Relations  and 
the  President  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  pending  arbitration  trea- 
ties is  a  very  narrow  one.  It  may  be 
stated  thus:  tan  the  Senate  aj^ree  in  ad- 
vance to  abide  by  the  decision  of  some 
outside  authority,  as  to  whether  a  par- 
ticular claim  is  justiciable  in  its  nature? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  better  word 
than  "justiciable"  (which  the  printers 
!.'.enerally  insist  on  making  "justifiable" "> 
could  be  found  to  express  the  idea  of  the 
parties  to  the  treaty.  Few  pet)ple  under- 
stand its  meaning  without  a  lengthy  ex- 
planation, and  any  explanation  leads  to- 
ward the  borders  of  obscuritv.  The 
treaty  tells  us  that  one  reason  for  hold- 
ing a  claim  justiciable  may  be  that  its 
validity  can  be  decided  by  applying  the 
principles  of  law  or  equity.  Rut  what  is 
equity,  as  distinguished  from  law? 

Here,  again,  is  a  call  for  definitions. 
Does  "equity"  mean  that  branch  of  reme- 
dial jurisprudence  which,  by  the  old  law 
of  England,  was  kept  distinct  from  what 
pertained  to  legal  remedies?  Certainly 
it  cannot,  in  the  French  treaty,  be  in- 
tended that  "equite"  should  be  thus  un- 
derstood. France,  and. the  world  gener- 
ally, know  "equity"  as  that  which  is  fair 
and  just,  tho  perhaps  not  sanctioned  or 
required  by  strict  and  technical  rules  of 
ordinary  law.  It  is  the  jus  ccqni  et  honi 
of  Roman  law. 

Rut  few  long  documents  have  ever 
been  framed  in  which  words  are  not  so 
used  as  to  give  rise  to  some  controvers'.' 
as  to  their  precise  meaning  in  that  par- 
ticular connection.  A  large  part  of  the 
time  of  courts,  in  all  countries,  is  taken 
up  with  determining  the  true  construc- 
tion of  written  papers. 

Tt  may  well  be  anticipated  that  con- 
troversies will  arise  under  these  treaties 
as  to  the  classes  of  cases  which  are  "jus- 
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ticiable  in  their  nature."  ilow  then 
should  they  be  decided?  In  the  natural 
course  of  things,  such  a  dispute  would  be 
referred  to  some  designated  tribunal  for 
its  decision.  The  J^resident  and  Senate 
could  certainly  agree  to  this,  after  the 
dispute  had  begun.  Why  should  they 
not  agree  to  it  before  the  disjjute  arises? 

It  is  not  delegating,  but  rather  exer- 
cising their  treaty-making  ])owers. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  I'nitd 
.States,  in  1892,  made  these  observations, 
as  to  quite  analogous  action  by  Congress : 

"It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  law-making 
power,  acting  either  through  treaties  made  hy 
the  President  and  Senate,  or  by  the  more 
common  method  of  acts  of  Congress,  to  suli- 
niit  the  decision  of  questions,  not  necessarily 
of  judicial  cognizance,  cither  to  the  final 
determination  of  executive  officers,  or  to  the 
decision  of  such  officers  in  the  first  instance, 
with  such  opportunity  for  judicial  review  of 
their  action  as  Congress  may  see  fit  to 
authorize  or  permit."* 

Nearly    forty    years    ago    an    Act    of 

Congress  was  passed  and  is  still  in  force 

(U.    S.   Revised   Stat.,   §398)    providing 

that 

"the  Postmaster-General,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  President,  may 
negotiate  and  conclude  postal  treaties  or  con- 
ventions, and  may  reduce  or  mcrease  the  rates 
of  postage  on  mail-matter  conveyed  between 
the  United  States  and   foreign  countries." 

Here  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  conc^'r  in 
giving  a  full  warrant  to  a  Cabinet  officer 
to  conclude  any  treatv  or  convention  on 
an  important  subject,  on  obtaining  the 
further  consent  of  the  President,  but 
without  obtaining  the  f  irther  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Numerous  and  beneficial 
conventions  with  foreign  Powers  rest  on 
the  foimdation  of  this  statute. 

So  Congress  has  given  the  President 
power  to  decide  whether  the  legislation 
of  a   foreign   country  is  such   as   fairlv 

•Fonp    Yiie    TinR    v.     I'nilod     States,     140     t^litc*! 
Slates    Reports    649,    714. 
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Ijrings  it  within  the  scope  of  a  reciproc-  • 
ity  tariff  act,  or  a  treaty  of  reciprocity. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  said,  in  a  leading  case,  with 
regard  to  a  statute  of  this  character,  that 
the  President's  making  such  a  decision 
was  not  legislation,  nor  an  exercise  of 
the  treaty-making  powers ;  but  that  he 
was  acting  as  "the  mere  agent  of  the 
law-making  department,  to  ascertain  and 
declare  the  event  upon  which  its  exprest 
will  was  to  take  effect."* 

So  here,  the  treaty,  if  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  would  indeed  authorize  the  Joint 
High  Commission  of  Inquiry  by  a  deci- 
sion that  was  unanimous  or  nearly  so, 
to  determine  absolutely  whether  a  cer- 
tain claim  was  or  was  not  justiciable ;  but 
the  discharge  of  the  function  by  them 
would  be  simply  the  execution  of  an  au- 
thority to  see  that  the  treaty  is  carried 
out,  according  to  its  true  intent  and 
meaning.  The  distinction  is  between,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  power  to  make — or  join 
in  making — the  law  (which  necessarily 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  discretion,  and 
a  choice  between  different  policies),  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  acting  under  and  pur- 
suant to  the  law,  that  is,  carrying  out  an 
authority  conferred  by  the  law-making 
power  in  order  to  secure  the  proper  exe- 
cution of  the  law. 

The  door  to  the  negotiation  of  treaties 


•Field    V. 


Clark,    14.1    United    States    Reports,    649. 


of  this  class  was  opened  wide  by  Con- 
gress in  1890,  by  a  concurrent  resolution 
requesting  the  President 

"to  invite  from  time  to  time,  as  fit  occasions 
may  arise,  negotiations  with  any  government 
with  which  the  United  States  has  or  may  have 
diplomatic  relations,  to  the  end  that  any  dif- 
ferences or  disputes  arising  between  the  two 
governments  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by 
diplomatic  agency  may  be  referred  to  arbi- 
tration, and  be  peaceably  adjusted  by  such 
means."  • 

It  seems  tmgracious  for  the  Senate, 
after  uniting  in  this  overture  to  the 
world,  to  insist  on  so  rigid  a  doctrine  as 
to  the  delegation  of  the  treaty-making 
power.  At  bottom,  it  is  the  not  unnat- 
ural outgrowth  of  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate, under  our  constitutional  system, 
stands  for  the  several  States,  and  is  real 
ly  a  diet  of  deputies  from  different  polit- 
ical sovereignties,  meeting  on  a  footing 
of  equality. 

It  was  given  this  position  to  make  sure 
the  rights  of  these  States  respectively,  as 
against  any  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  It  was  not 
given  it  to  reduce  the  treaty-making 
power  of  the  United  States  by  forbidding 
them  either  to  agree  in  advance  to  what 
they  would  do  in  a  certain  event  or  to 
agree  in  advance  to  make  the  decision  of 
some  independent  tribunal  in  effect,  their 
decision,  ui  determining  whether  that 
event  had  occurred. 

Hartford,   Conn. 


To  a  Star 

BY    GEORGE    KLINGLE 


When  I  am   free,  fair  Star,  when  I   am   free, 
.Shall    I    winK  out   across  immensity 

Where  thy   winged  sanda's  gf>-- 

.Shrill  I  the  far  stars  know 
When    I    am    free? 


Can    it    be    trur,    O    Star,   that    even    I 

.Shall   sing  tiie   rapture-song,   some  by   and   by 

Across   the    plains   of   light, 

Beyond    the    realm   of   night, 
When    1    am    free? 


Can  it  be  true  that   I,  a   waif  of   time, 
A   'pirit-spark   breathed   on   a  mystic  dim'- 

C^d  in  this  clay,  shall  go 

Midst   star-worlds  to  and    ffj 
When    I    am    free? 


Tbo  lliere  be  graves,  fair  .Star,  you  look  upi;n 
Thf)  there  be  graves — aye,  more  tlian  one — 
f)f  comrades,  loved  and  lost, 
Who  o'er  the  bar   have  crossed 
And  so  are   free, 


I  can  Ije  glad   for  them  tonight    ;ind   dre.-mi 
Of  joys  they  finrl  beneath  the  unstained  beam 
Cjf  some  fair  worhl,  and  know 
I,  tf-o,   with   them    shall   come   anrl   go 
When  I  am  fr'-e. 

Summit,    N.    J. 


Home   Rule  for  Ireland 


BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 


TrlE  peers  have  hail  the  whole  lioiil 
of  the  political  sta^e  all  to  them 
selves.  Yet  the  task  iiiip(jseil 
u[)(iii  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  that  of 
extinguishing  altogether  the  hereditary 
chaniher  as  a  legislative  assenihly,  hut 
merely  that  of  restoring  it  and  m  per- 
petuity to  its  original  functions — those 
of  exercising  a  controlling  inlluence 
over  those  functions  of  the  repre-.enta- 
tive  chamber  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  taxation  of  the  country.  It  is 
this  fact  which  renders  the  whole  dis- 
cussion so  bewildering  even  to  those 
whom  long  experience  of  parliamentary 
life  must  have  made  quite  familiar  with 
the  functions  and  even  the  phraseology 
of  the  two  Houses. 

.Meanwhile  the  Conservative  party  in 
general  appear  to  have  thought  that  the 
whole  confusion  gave  tliem  a  convenient 
opportunity  for  returning  to  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Balfour.  Now.  it  had  long 
been  my  strong  conviction,  and  it  im- 
presses me  just  now  even  more  strongly 
than  it  ever  did  before,  that  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis  awaiting  and  inciting  the  Con- 
servative party  the  best  hope  they  could 
have  would  be  from  the  guidance  of  ]\'Ir. 
Balfour.  T  can  well  understand  that  the 
sturdy  old  Tory  whose  political  faith  is 
made  up  of  chimney-corner  traditions 
must  refuse  to  trust  himself  to  the  abso- 
lute guidance  of  one  wdio,  like  Mr. 
Balfour,  is  prepared  to  give  full  herr- 
ing and  a  patient  consideration  to  every 
political  claim  which  can  be  stated  with- 
out actual  exposure.  I  was  at  one  time 
much  in  the  habit  of  holding  personal 
communication  with  Arthur  Balfour 
when  he  held  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  a 
Tory  Government  and  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  partv  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Parnell.  Balfour  had 
official  rooms  of  his  own  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  that  time,  and  there  I 
was  always  free  to  consult  him  on  any 
political  question  which  was  fairly  open 
to  his  official  consideration. 


rile  cjuestion  submitted  foi  ihe  con- 
sideration of  the  Jl(juse  of  Lords  wa^ 
what  they  would  do  with  the  bill  which 
the  House  of  Cojnmoiis  had  passed  by 
a  very  decisive  majority,  depriving  the 
hereditary  chamber  of  what  1  may  fair 
ly  clescribe  as  all  its  hereditary  and  espe- 
cially characteristic  powers,  and  offer- 
ing to  join  in  converting  itself  into  a 
second  chamber,  surrendering  at  discre- 
tion every  vestige  of  its  power  of  con- 
trol over  the  legislation  which  owes  its 
very  existence  wholly  and  absolutely  to 
the  will  of  the  electing  people.  It 
was  my  fortune  to  watch  the  opening 
of  this  most  momentous  constitutional 
struggle,  not  in  the  capital  itself,  but  in 
the  great  seaport  of  l'"olkestone,  where 
one  looks  straight  across  the  narrow 
little  channel  to  the  seaport  cities  of 
I'rancc. 

The  peculiar  and  the  marvelous  char- 
acteristic about  this  English  revolution, 
for  it  cannot  be  described  by  any  less 
emphatic  phrase,  is  that  lingland  has 
invited  or  rather  summoned  the  hered- 
itary house  of  peers  to  take  the  leading 
part  in  making  the  preparations  fo'-  that 
great  change  which  deprives  it  oi 
all  pcsitive  and  actual  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  kingdom.  Ireland,  as 
my  American  readers  well  know  al- 
ready, is  deeply  and  directly  interested 
in  this  constitutional  crisis.  '  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Mr.  Asf|uith  was  complctcl\- 
pledged,  as  were  the  two  latest  Govern- 
ments of  Mr.  Gladsl cr^e.  to  the  policy  of 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  T  may  take  it 
for  granted,  therefore,  that  the  vast  ma- 
iority  of  my  American  readers  in  the 
L^nited  States,  and  practically  the  whole 
of  my  .\mcrican  reatlcrs  in  the  same 
regions,  will  readily  assume  that  this  is 
one  of  the  considerations  which  gave  me 
reason  for  the  hoj-se  t'.vit  the  Conserva- 
tive partv  would  accej^t  the  leadership  of 
iMr.  Balfour  during  th's  most  critical 
chapter  of  British  constitutional  his- 
tory. 

The  cause  of  Irish  Home  Rule  has  al- 
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ready  accomplished  the  conversion  of 
the  threat  niajorit}'  of  tlie  Engh^h  ;  it  is 
growing  every  day  more  distinctly  and 
more  admittedly  to  be  recognized  as  part 
of  the  faith — I  do  not  mean  now  merely 
of  the  English  Liberals,  bnt  of  the 
English  people.  1  hold  it  to  be  perfectly 
evident  that  the  struggle  now  forced 
upon  the  English  electors,  and  to  be  re- 
sisted only  by  a  minority 
of  them,  is  a  struggle  for 
the  concession  of  self-gov- 
ernment to  long  misgov- 
erned Ireland.  Of  course, 
1  need  hardly  tell  my 
American  readers  that  the 
change  of  English  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  rule  of 
Ireland  has  not  yet  under- 
gone any  proclaimed  expo- 
sition of  faith  as  regards 
that  which  has  always  been 
up  to  this  time  a  subject 
island.  But  the  evidences 
are  all  showing  themselve-^ 
rapidly  and  unceasingb, 
that  the  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching. Many  year;- 
ago  J  asked  a  distinguished 
Scottish  Liberal  why  he 
and  some  of  his  friends 
who  were  representatives 
of  the  .Scottish  parliament- 
ary party  in  the  British 
Hou.se  of  Commons  did  not 
stand  out  and  insist  upon 
having  a  .Scottish  assembly 
of  their  own  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  and  not 
compel  themselves  to  lose 
the  votes  which  they  gave 
in  that  I  f ouse  on  every 
question  relating  to  Scot- 
land which  flealt  with  th*- 
interests  of  Scotland  alone,  and  not 
of  ])f)th  countries  alike.  Then  he 
told  me  that  the  reasf>n  he  had 
given  me  was  one  whicii  he  thought 
must  well  justify  the  jjroceeding,  the 
reason  that  the  JCnglish  members  in 
their  House  of  fommrins  always  left 
the  majority  of  Scottish  members  to  dis- 
pose finally  of  every  subject  relating  to 
purely  S^'>ttish  national  affairs,  atid 
never  enrleavorerl  to  secure  a  settlement 
ftf -it  by  a  majority  of  f ';ib'r|f)nian  votes, 
fn  other  words.  li<-  rn«aiit   to  sav  Ihal  if 


the  English  members  had  endeavored  to 
deal  on  the  same  princii)lf  with  the  votes 
(if  the  members  for  Scotland  as  they  had 
dealt  for  so  many  generations  with  the 
x'otes  of  Irish  members,  they  would  have 
found  themselves  compelled  to  deal  also 
with  so  many  Scottish  national  rebellions 
ill  succession,  and  if  they  could  with 
success.  The  answer  was  not  what  one 
might  have  anticipated 
from  so  conscientious  a 
statesman  as  John  Bright 
when  dealing  with  the 
cause  of  Ireland,  but  we 
know  that  at  that  period  ii 
was  the  recognized  and 
regular  practice  of  the 
British  House  of  Com- 
mons that  its  members 
should  abstain  from  giving 
any  votes  upon  purely 
Scottish  questions  and 
should  leave  those  subjects 
to  be  dealt  with  habitually 
bv  the  votes  of  Scottish 
representatives  only. 

r  think,  however,  I  have 
set  forth  enough  to  show 
vvliy  there  should  always 
be  seen  ample  reason  for 
drawing  a  clear  and  prac- 
tical distinction  between 
the  claims  of  Ireland  and 
the  clainis  of  Scotland  for 
separate  parliamentar> 
rule.  But  I  think  encnigh 
has  been  said  here  to  show 
already  what  a  great  and  a 
deeply  planted  distinction 
is  also  to  be  made  between 
the  .systems  of  government 
which  would  have  satisfied 
the  Scottish  ])eople  and 
those  which  might  ,  once 
have  contented  the  i)eople  of  Ireland.  We 
have  had  no  Scottish  rebellion  during  the 
present  generation  or  during  any  recent 
generation,  but  we  had  a  very  serious 
Irish  rebellion  in  1798;  another  rebellion, 
Ics^  flangerous  but  as  distinct  and  pro- 
claimecl.  that  led  by  William  .Smith 
O'P.rien,  a  member  r)f  the  Irish  aristoc 
racy  aiui  closely  related  to  several  Irish 
peers,  and  since  that  lime  the  Irish  peo- 
\)\v  have  had  several  m<ivements  which 
seemed  to  bring  thcin  lo  the  very  verge 
of  rel)elli((iis  flishnbancc.      My  desire   is 
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to  -sluiw,  ami  my  (liil\  I  Uil  a->  a  writiT 
I'f  liistury  i^  lit  nIiow,  llial  Ireland  lias 
dm  iii^f  all  tlui>^e  yfar>  lii't-ii  crying  out 
for  the  ri^lit  of  self-^ovi'niiin.iii.  I  aK" 
want  to  makr  it  fk-ar  that  iio  sli^lilcr 
concession  couUI  sufticc  for  such  a  \>uv- 
pose  and  that  those  statesmen  saw  well 
into  the  future  who  saw  that  the  way  of 
iiiakini;  Ireland  a  peaceful  and  patriotic 
part  of  the  I'.ritish 
ICmpire  nuist  he  to 
realize  for  her  her 
own  definition  of 
Home  Rule. 

This  is  ill  fact 
the  new  chapter  of 
Hritish  statesman- 
ship toward  Ire- 
land which  is  heing 
celebrated  in  Lon- 
don just  now,  and 
which  will  I  think 
come  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  p;rtatest 
celebration  of  Ire- 
land's 111  o  (1  e  r  n 
years.  It  comes  at 
the  present  time 
with  a  sin<;ulir  fe- 
I  i  c  i  t  y  of  occur- 
rence. We  inhab- 
itants of  the  three 
kingdoms,  as  we 
are  habitually 
called,  must  now 
look  forward  to  a 
close  bond  of  union 
during  succeeding 
years,  of  a  union 
which  would  have 
to  be  provided  for 
by  the  utmost  care 
and  good  will,  even 
if  we  jvere  all  alike 
i  n  h  a  b  i  tants  and 
even  born  children 
of  Ireland.  Most  of 
us  know — of  us  Irishmen  I  mean — how 
many  true  and  devoted  friends  we  have 
found  among  Britons  during  our  subjec- 
tion to  what  is  called  the  common  rule. 
Whenever  we  are  recognized  as  a  people 
entitled  to  a  separate  legislature  we  may 
rely  on  having  our  legislative  chamber 
adorned  with  the  statues  of  British 
friends  and  supporters  set  into  lifelike 
form  before  us  by  the  art  of  Irish  sculp- 
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The  former  leader  of  the  Liberals  has  not  held  minis 
terial  office  since  1894,  when  lie  laid  down  the  For- 
eign Secretaryship.  Since  then  he  has  held  himself 
aloof  from  party   strife. 


tors  and  livinj^  in  the  grateful  hearts  of 
Irish  devoti'd  admirer^.  .\ll  the  peculiar- 
it  es  which  help  to  give  life  and  interest 
.iihl  iliaiailiT  ami  iiicnl  to  I  ill-:  Inoe- 
IM.NDKN  I  are  <|iialities  wliuli  make  her 
more  and  more  conformable  with  her 
title.  It  will  not  be  the  least  one  of  her 
claims  to  that  characteristic  name  if  she 
proved  to  have  the  article  especially  writ- 
ten to  commemo- 
rate tin-  concession 
of  I  Ionic  kule  to 
Ireland.  During 
the  present  year  we 
have  over  and  over 
again  heard  the  an- 
nouncement made, 
and  made  on  the 
highest  official  au- 
thority, that  Home 
Rule  is  to  be  the 
work  of  the  pres- 
ent Ciovernment.  It 
will,  of  cour.se,  for- 
ever rank  as  one  of 
Ireland's  greatest 
honors  in  history 
that  the  first  l^ng- 
lishman  who  was 
won  over  in  great 
e  1  o  (]  u  e  n  c  e  and 
g  r  e  a  t  statesman- 
shi])  to  the  cause  of 
Ireland's  Home 
Rule  was 
land's 
statesman 

modern  times.  If 
he  did  not  himself 
live  to  accomplish 
its  full  success,  yet 
at  least  he  died  be- 
queathing the  task 
to  his  more  for- 
tunate successors, 
and  it  is  that  task 
w  h  i  c  h  we  now 
expect  to  see  them  accomplish. 

To  those  Irishmen  who  like  myself 
have  lived  thru  the  successive  failures  of 
the  Young  Ireland  movement  and  all  the 
other  movements  that  followed  for  the 
rescue  of  the  island  from  the  state  of 
mere  political  subjection,  it  nuist  seem  as 
if  the  existing  indicaticnis  and  augu- 
ries carried  with  them  every  hope  that 
the   ne.xt    chapter    of   our   common    his- 
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tory  will  be  a  chapter  of  coininon  and 
genuine  affection  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  I  should  always  like  to  see 
that  Britain  was  conquered  by  the  pa- 
tient endurance  of  Ireland,  by  the  devo- 
tion with  which  Ireland  clung"  to  her 
mission  and  her  duty  of  acquiring  Home 
Rule,  and  never  for  a  moment  gave  way 
to  any  contention  to  yield  to  a  compro- 
mise on  the  question  of  her  domestic 
government.  \\'e  have  still  for  Ireland 
the  second  King  who  has  been  known  to 
be  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Irish  na- 
tional claim  for  self-government.  The 
first  was  King  Edward.  The  present 
.sovere'gn.  King  George,  has  as  we  know 
actually  identified  himself  with  the  re- 
«<olve  of  the  existing  English  Ministry  to 
devote  their  term  of  ofifice  to  the  carry- 
ing of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  along  with 
their  other  statesmanlike  reforms.  No 
Irishman  has  ever  lived  during  a  time  so 
full  of  hopeful  and  happy  augury  for  his 
country,  and  it  must  indeed  be  some 
utterly  unimaginable  catastrophe  which 
cculd  now  all  of  a  sudden  bring  those 
seemingly  certain  promises  to  mere  frus- 
tratifm.     Ireland  is  living  a  life  entirely 


new  to  her — a  life  bringing  nothing  l)nt 
hope  and  promise.  The  Irish  people  will 
soon  have  set  clearly  and  decisively  be- 
fore them  the  task  great  enough  to  call 
for  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  noblest 
race,  and  at  the  same  time  not  beneath 
the  capacity  of  any  people  capable  of 
appreciating  the  value  of  freedom.  The 
world  has  seen  comparatively  lately  how 
Holland  was  able,  by  the  mere  force  of 
resistance  maintained  until  it  had  proved 
itself  positively  resistless,  to  set  her- 
self free  forever  from  the  mastery 
of  Spain,  and  it  will  be  a  happy  omen 
for  the  world  in  general  when  England, 
at  the  period  of  her  greatest  strength,  is 
found  willing  and  ready  to  grant  to  Ire- 
land the  gift  of  perpetual  self-govern- 
ment. It  will  be  a  period,  therefore,  of 
noble  men  and  of  pride  for  England  as 
well  as  for  Ireland.  We  may  therefore 
well  regard  the  coming  of  the  year  when 
Ireland  celebrates  her  accomplishment  of 
Home  Rule  as  one  in  whose  triumph  all 
peoples  that  love  freedom  may  conscien- 
tiously join  and  the  celebration  of  which 
shall  be  an  era  in  their  history. 

FoLKSToNK,    England. 
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Vardamanism 

BY  JOHN  M.   MECKLIN,    Ph.D. 

fl'rofessor  Mecklin,  of  I^fayeftc  College,  has  just  returned  North  from  a  |irotractcfi  trip 
thru  the  South,  much  of  his  time  beitiR  spent  in  his  native  State  of  Mississippi,  where  he 
stuflied  the  camj.aiRn  of  Mr.  Vardaman.  as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate. — 
Kditob.] 

IE    recent    political    campaign     in 


I  Mississippi  that  will  result  in 
senrling  ex-(iovcrnor  \'arflainan 
to  the  United  States  Senate  was,  per- 
iiap->,  flic  most  bittcrlv  contcsierl  since 
the  famous  campaign  <>\  1X75.  that  over- 
threw ■■(•arpet-l>ag"  rule,  and  it  may  well 
be  asked  whether  this  rani(>aigii,  like  thai 
of  '^75.  df>es  nf>t  mark  a  new  era  in  the 
[>olitiral  history  of  the  .State.  Certainly 
there  d»»es  seem  to  l>e  stjme  necessity  for 
exfjiainirig  why  a  Staff  that  ha  JKiiiorer] 
itself  by  ^efldinJ,'  to  the  Senate  siuli  m<ii 
an  I  amar,  Walthall,  George,  Money  and 
fne  firescnt  worthy  inrm,'ibc'iils.  Seiiator> 
W'illiairv  and  Percy,  shonlfl  now  select  as 


its  re|)resentative  one  who  has  all  the 
hallmarks  of  the  demagog  and  few  or 
none  of  those  of  the  statesman. 

A  study  of  the  election  rcfnnis  shows 
that  Mr.  Vardam;in's  support  in  fhe  past 
lias  not  come  from  the  infeliigeiif  and 
ciiltiircd  planters  of  the  Yazoo  Delta, 
nor  from  flic  professional  and  business 
iiicii  of  fhe  towns  anri  cities,  but  from 
the  small  farmers  of  the  bill  counties. 
They  frjrm  by  fat  iIk  largest  part  of  the 
white  popiilaf'fiii  of  a  Slafc  that  has  a 
larger  agricultural  element  than  any 
other  .Slate  in  flic  I 'iiioii  in  pioportion  to 
the  total  of  population.  .\lr.  \'ardaman, 
who  is  past  master  in  the  art  of  <  rcafing 
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>>ecti()iial  uiul  cUbs  feeliny,  owcn  liih 
political  piivvcr  primarily  tu  the  assidu- 
ous and  suti-fssful  cultivation  of  the 
prejudices  oi  these  poor  whiles  of  the 
hill  country,  soinetiiues  contemptuously 
called  "hill  hillies"  or  "red  necks."  The 
lack  of  lofty  sentimiiil  and  j^jreat  prin- 
ciples of  statesmanship,  by  which  his 
speeches  are  conspicuously  characterized, 
is  offset  by  appeals  to  the  passions  ami 
prejutlices  of  his  followers  and  otu 
raj^ciius  abuse  of  opposinj.;  candidates. 
His  greatest  talent  seems  to  be  an  tin 
limited  conimand  of  oppnjbrious  epithets, 
of  which  he  maki-s  free  use  in  his 
speeches  and  in  his  paper,  The  Issue. 
I  hey  are  often  so  brutal  and  coarse  as 
to  forbid  repetition. 

In  the  black  counties,  where  the  land 
is  divided  into  larj^e  plantations  and  tilled 
entirely  by  negroes,  the  whites  are  a 
minority,  composed  of  the  planters  and 
their  families,  the  niana<.;ers,  the  keepers 
of  the  supply  stores,  the  plantation  physi- 
cian, etc.  They  all  belong  lo  the  intelli- 
gent and  property-owning  class  ;  the  poor 
white  of  the  hills  is  almost  unknown 
here.  There  is  no  friction  between  the 
whites  and  the  blacks,  since  each  occu- 
pies a  well-defined  social  status  which 
they  mutually  respect.  In  the  hill  coun- 
ties, where  the  whites  cultivate  their 
small  farms  on  the  hill  sides  and  in  the 
creek  bottoms,  the  situation  is  entirely 
diflPerent.  From  the  train  window  one 
may  observe  these  i)oor  whites,  often  en- 
tire families  together,  working  side  by 
side  with  the  negroes.  The  two  races 
are  here  reduced  to  an  economic  level, 
where  the  white  feels  keenly  the  compe- 
tition of  the  negro.  He  sees  the  children 
of  the  negro  enjoying  practically  the 
same  school  privileges  as  his  own  chil- 
dren. He  must  also  see  the  more  thrifty 
of  the  negroes  acquiring  proi)crty  and 
independence,  and  the  unacknowledged 
feeling  that  ])erhaps  his  assunij)tion  of 
racial  superiority  which  he  shares  with 
the  rest  of  the  whites  is  belied  by  the 
actual  facts  makes  him  a  fit  subject  for 
the  demagog's  appeal  to  race  prejudice. 

In  his  earlier  campaigns,  Mr.  \^arda- 
man  made  use  of  this  racial  antagonism 
of  the  poor  white  and  the  negro  with  tell 
ing  force.  TTe  advt>cated  the  distribution 
of  the  school  fund  according  to  actual 
taxation,  which  \v(mld  have  meant  pr:ic- 


lically  no  education  lor  the  negro.  To 
be  sure,  this  never  became  law,  but  the 
moral  effect  of  Mr.  V  artlaman's  teach- 
ings upon  the  cause  of  negro  education 
in  the  State  has  been  noticeable  in  the  de- 
crease of  interest  in  and  the  aetual  neg- 
lect of  the  negrt)  schools.  .Another  sop 
thrown  to  the  prejudices  of  this  class 
was  Mr.  V'ardaman's  proposed  rejjcal  of 
the  I'Ourteenth  and  I'ifteenth  .\inend 
meiits.  It  may  seriously  be  doubled 
whelher  Mr.  \  ardaniaii  ever  believed 
this  possible,  and  certainly  il  is  neither 
deemed  feasible  nor  is  it  desired  by  many 
of  the  intelligent  whites  of  the  Slate,  but 
it  served  Mr.  Vardaman's  immediate 
l)urpose  of  feeding  the  i)rejudices  of  the 
poor  whites  and  welding  them  together 
as  a  class  under  his  political  dictatorship. 
Most  disastrous  and  dangerous  of  ail 
have  been  Mr.  X'ardaman's  inflammatory 
utterances  against  ihe  negro,  advocating 
the  use  of  ])hysical  violence  to  keep  him 
down.  The  writer  was  informed  by 
reputable  citizens  of  one  of  the  counties 
of  Central  Mississippi  that  the  lynching 
of  negroes  that  took  place  there  several 
years  ago  was  traceable  to  an  inflamma- 
tory speech  made  by  Mr.  Vardaman  in 
that  community  only  a  short  time  before. 
He  certainly  has  created  in  the  minds  of 
the  property-owning  and  law-abiding  ne- 
groes of  the  hill  country  a  feeling  of  un- 
easiness, not  to  say  of  terror,  lest  they, 
together  with  their  families  and  prop- 
erty, may  fall  a  victim  to  this  negro- 
baiting  spirit  instilled  by  Mr.  Vardaman 
into  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  whites. 
Honest  and  thrifty  negroes  have  told  the 
writer  that  if  they  could  possibly  dispose 
of  their  properties  they  would  leave  the 
State.  They  do  not  ask  for  the  fran- 
chise;  what  they  do  want,  as  one  said, 
almost  pathetically,  is — peace.  Many 
feel  that  practically  the  only  thing  stand- 
ing between  them  and  racial  extermina- 
tion is  the  intelligent  and  conservative 
element  of  the  whites,  and  we  may  be 
thankful  that  these  are  to  be  found  in 
every  town  and  village  and  even  upon 
the  farms  of  the  hili  country.  Words 
fail  us  when  we  try  to  express  our  con- 
demnation of  the  demagog  who  thus,  for 
the  sake  of  selfish  pditical  aggrandize 
ment,  stirs  ui>  the  racial  antipathies 
which  the  true  statesman  shendd  seek  to 
allav.     Tt  is  like  playing  with  a  firebrand 
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in  a  powder  magazine.  It  has  undoubt- 
edly alienated  the  races  in  Mississippi. 
They  are  living  more  and  more  apart, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  point  in  the  social 
order  where  they  now  meet  and  ex- 
change ideas. 

But  Vardamanism  is  not  identical  with 
negro-baiting.  It  so  happens  that  the 
small  farmer  of  the  hills,  from  the  very^ 
nature  of  his  position  in  the  social  order, 
is  made  to  feel  the  onus  of  the  negro 
problem  more  acutely,  so  that  a  dema- 
gogic appeal  to  his  racial  antipathy  re- 
ceives a  ready  response ;  but  on  the  fun- 
flamental  question  of  white  supremacy 
the  Vardamanite  and  the  conservative  do 
not  differ.  The  real  essence  of  \'arda- 
manism  appeared  most  clearly  in  the 
recent  campaign,  when  the  negro  was 
dropped  and  a  point-blank  appeal  was 
made  to  class  feeling.  Early  in  the  cam- 
I)aign  one  of  Mr.  X'ardaman's  opponents 
was  supposed  to  have  alluded  to  the 
farmer  follow-ing  of  Mr.  Vardaman  as 
"red  necks"  and  "cattle."  With  all  the 
skill  of  the  demagog,  Mr.  Vardaman 
seized  upon  these  epithets,  and  they  have 
proved  to  be  his  best  camj)aign  material. 
Every  means  was  exhausted  to  keep 
these  offensive  terms  before  the  farmer. 
The  henchmen  of  Mr.  Vardaman  have 
drawn  him  thru  the  towns  and  villages 
fjf  the  State  with  long  lines  of  cattle, 
with  the  most  farcical  lack  of  dignity,  to 
symbolize  his  championshij)  of  the 
human  "cattle,"  the  poor  whites.  C)n 
one  occasion  he  was  hauled  to  a  political 
meeting  by  a  single  ox  decked  with  flags 
and  streamers  bearing  the  favorite  epi- 
thets "cattle,"  "red  necks"  and  "low 
brows."  He  addresses  his  audiences  as 
"we  cattle,"  "we  red  necks"  or  "vou 
bullies." 

This  cheap  demagogery  anri  ful-^ome 
appeal  to  class  feeling  was  received  with 
^iicb  fufhii^ia'-m  as  \t»  learl  us  to  suspect 
that  the  siginficaiicc  of  it  all  lic^  fjccpcr 
than  at  first  appears.  It  is  almost  ini 
[jossible   not   to  sec  points   f»f  siinilarity 


between  the  triumph  of  \  ardanianisni  in 
Mississippi  and  the  movement  in  South 
Carolina  headed  by  Tillman.  Vardaman- 
ism, like  Tillmanism.  may  mean  the 
political  apotheosis  of  the  poor  white. 
He  has  been  long  coming  into  his  own. 
In  ante-bellum  days,  fettered  as  he  was, 
socially,  'ntellectually  and  politically,  by 
the  institution  of  slavery,  he  followed 
blindly  the  leadership  of  the  slave  owner. 
During  the  war  he  took  arms  to  perpetu- 
ate the  system  that  was  sknvly  but  surely 
degrading  hini.  It  was  from  his  ranks 
that  the  Ku  Klux  gained  their  readiest 
recruits  in  the  Reconstruction  ])eri(xl. 
The  sufferings  of  this  time  and  the  long 
struggle  for  white  supremacy  made  him 
loyal  to  the  old  leaders  until  the  practical 
results  attained  under  the  "Mississippi 
plan"  in  1875  were  given  legal  sanct'on 
by  the  Constitution  of  1890.  Since  then 
it  is  not  hard  to  trace  a  gradual  political 
disaffection  among  the  poor  whites  of 
the  State.  It  was  inevitable,  once  the 
negro  had  been  made  politically  innocu- 
ous, that  social  and  economic  differences 
should  begin  to  threaten  the  political  soli- 
darity that  had  heretofore  characterized 
the  whites,  'ilie  small  farmers  of  the 
hills,  differing  fundamentally  in  their  en- 
vironment and  interests  from  both  the 
wealthy  planters  of  the  b'ack  counties 
and  the  professional  aiul  business  classes 
of  the  towns,  and  constituting  the  bulk 
of  the  white  citizenshi])  of  the  .State, 
must  in  time  come  tf)  realize  the'r  power 
and,  given  a  leader,  seek  to  make  them- 
selves effective  in  the  affairs  of  the  .State. 
Thi';  explains.  ))erhai)s.  their  amazing  de- 
votion to  Mr.  X'ard'iman.  in  spite  of  his 
demagogery  and  lack  of  those  traits  tliat 
mark  the  great  statesman.  This  may  ex- 
plain, too,  their  blindness  to  the  dark 
blots  upon  his  y)olitical  career  and  the 
weakness  of  a  leader  who  will  not  med 
bis  o|)|)oncnts  in  public  debate.  Tlu'\ 
arc  rcadv  to  excuse  anything  in  ;i  leader 
who  will  make  them  the  domin.ml  polit- 
ical ('lenient  in  the  State. 

Kastoh.    Va. 


FRANCISCO    LHON    1)K   L\    liARRA, 
Provisional    President  of  the   Republic   of   Mexico 


The   Present  Situation   in   Mexico 


BY   LEO   S.   ROWE,    Ph.D.,    LL.D. 

[Professor  Rowe,  of  the  Univeisily  of  Pennsylvania,  has  Iiad  large  experience  in  Latin- 
American  affairs.  He  has  been  an  official  delegate  of  the  United  State?  to  the  Pan-American 
Conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  to  the  first  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  in  \^al- 
paraiso.  Last  summer  he  was  adviser  to  the  Mexican  Government  in  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  University  of  Mex'co.  He  has  just  returned  to  Mexico  City  again  and 
forwards  us  the  following  article,  which  admirably  explains  the  present  situation  there. — 
Editor.] 


THE  triumph  of  the  Mexican  revolu- 
tionary movement  was  so  unex- 
pected and  took  place  with  such 
bewildering-  rapidity  that  even  those  who 
were  deeply  interested  spectators  seem 
unable  to  give  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  downfall  of  the  Diaz 
Government.  In  fact,  the  revolutionary 
leaders  themselves  are  bewildered  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  events  have  moved 
and  by  the  heavy  responsibilities  which 
now  confront  them.  The  feeling  of  un- 
certainty as  to  the  future  is  not  confined 
to  the  adherents  of  the  old  regime. 
Amongst  the  more  thoughtful  leaders  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  there  exists 
a  feeling  of  deep  concern  as  to  the  ])ossi- 
bility  of  holding  in  check  the  passions 
and  factional  feuds  which  recent  events 
have  engendered,  .\nother  factur  which 
464 


promises  to  be  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance in  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  is  the  extravagant  promises 
with  which  the  people  have  been  fed. 
The  free  distribution  of  land,  lower 
taxes,  higher  wages  and  lower  cost  of 
living  have  all  been  pictured  to  the  peo- 
ple as  the  immediate  result  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  Diaz  Government. 

The  time  is  now  rapidly  approaching 
when  these  promises  must  either  be  ful- 
filled, or  non-fulfillment  will  be  inter- 
preted as  a  confession  of  failure,  and 
will  be  followed  by  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment against  the  revolutionary  leaders. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  nu^-e 
anomalous  situation  than  that  which  ex- 
ists as  a  result  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
D'az  .Vdniinistration.  Vniler  the  terms 
oi   the   aiireement    between   the   Govern- 
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meat     and     the     revolutionary     leaders,  The  leaders  of  the  old  Aiili-Keelection 

Francisco  Leon  de  la  Barra  was  desig-      jjarty,  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  of 


nated  President,  pending  the  new  elec- 
tions to  be  held  in  October.  Altho  occu- 
pying no  official  position,  the  offices. of 
the  revolutionary  leader,  Francisco  I. 
Madero,  are  overrun  with  office  seekers, 


Emilio  A'asquez  Gomez,  brother  of  the 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  issued 
a  manifesto  on  August  10,  dissolving 
their  allegiance  with  Madero,  and  declnr- 
;ng  Francisco  A^asquez  Gomez  the  leader 


for  it  is  well  known  that  no  important      of  their  party.     This   dissevisioh  in   the 


appointm.ents  are  made  by 
President  de  la  Barra  with- 
out consulting  Madero. 

Of  all  the  changes  that 
are  taking  place  as  a  result 
of  the  new  order  of  things 
there  is  none  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  formation  and 
rapid  multiplication  of  po- 
litical parties.  During  the 
entire  period  of  the  rule  of 
President  Diaz  nothing  ap- 
proaching party  organiza- 
tion existed.  Many  of  tho^e 
formed  since  the  triumph 
of  the  revolution  are  merely 
factional  groupings  which 
are  certain  to  disappear  as 
soon  as  normal  political 
conditions  are  restored. 
Five  of  the  parties  recently 
formed  are  likely  to  play  a 
part  in  the  approaching 
Presidential  election. 

The  party  which  now  oc- 
cupies the  most  prominent 
position  is  known  as  the 
"I'  a  r  t  i  d  o  Constitucioiial 
Progresista,"  or  Constitu- 
tional Progressive  Party. 
J'"rancisco  I.  Madero,  the 
leader  of  the  revolutionists, 
is  the  recognized  head  of 

the  party.    In  fact,  the  new    ,„^     niASCisco    v asqukz 
party  was  given  its  name  in  (;o.\ii-:z, 

a    manifesto    issued    bv     him      Minisur     of     I'ulilic     instruction 
._   ,L,    ,  tl,    ,  f    r..1         .,'.,  ''tI   I<--1'Ict   of   111!     Atiti-Keelec- 

on  the  9th  of  July,  1910,  in       ,ion  party 
which   he  declared   that   in 


ranks  of  the  revolutionary 
party  is  due  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  President  de 
la  Barra,  dissatisfied  with 
the  administration  of  the 
Department  of  Govern- 
ment bv  Emilio  Vasqrez 
Gomez,  dismissed  him 
from  the  Cabinet.  This 
step  was  taken  in  full  ac- 
cord with  Madero  and 
aroused  the  bitterest  oppo- 
sition on  the  i^art  of  the 
followers  of  the  Vasquez 
brothers.  It  is  altogether 
likely  that  Francisco  Vas- 
quez, instead  of  being  a 
candidate  for  the  Vi-e- 
Presidency  on  the  Madero 
ticket,  will  be  made  the 
candidate  of  the  Anti-Re- 
election party  for  the 
Presidency. 

Another  recentl\  organ- 
ized party,  which  is  not 
likel\  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  a])])roaching 
election,  but  which  may 
become  jKjwerful  after  the 
country  has  resumed  its 
normal  condition,  is  known 
as  the  "Popular  ICvolution- 
ist  Party."  The  intellec- 
tual father  of  this  party 
and  its  present  leader  is 
Jorge  Vera  Estanol.  Rec- 
ognizing the  dangers  of 
the  radical  changes  which 
view  oi  the  triumph  of  the  revo-  the  revolutionary  party  advocates,  he 
lution,  the  old  Anti-Reelection  party  proposes  a  platform  under  which  a  new 
required  rcf^rganization,  and  as  the  priii-  r,rd(  r  of  things  will  be  brought  ;ibont 
riple    of    non-reelection    for    which    this      ^Maduallv.       With   this  end   in   view   the 


|>arty  had  striigglcf!  would  sfjon  be  iii- 
cf>rporatefl  in  the  national  Constitution, 
Ik-  j>roposed  that  th(;  new  party  be  desig 
nated  the  "Progressive  (  f>nstitutioiiaI 
I>arty,"  The  platform  aiifl  details  of 
party  organization  were  entrusted  U)  a 
national  committee  appo  nterl  by  Marlero. 


following  platform  was  acce])ted  at  the 
"/rganization  meeting  of  the  i)arty,  held 
ill  Mexico  (  ity  on  July  <),   \<)\\  : 

I'irsl.  RecoKiiition  of  tlic  pulittcal  rmrl  ;ul- 
iiiinistr.'itivc  sovcrciKiity  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  jKrinittinx  the  free  election  of  State 
aiul    If^ral    aiilliorities    witliont    itilcrvntion    on 


[1, 1 1 


nil     i\i)i:iM:\i)i'.N'r 


il.c  11. 1 1  ■"■  me  cemral  tiineriiiiRiil  Tlic  or- 
jiaiil^atii  11  iif  a  iiatmnal  tjiiarti  and  i>l  iiiilili  i 
within  the-  Slalfs  in  cinli-r  tn  assiin  smli 
snvt*rcigiit> 

Secomi  I  he  organuaiion  of  a  Federal  ie-^- 
islativi  iiMvviT  thru  the  free  electiim  of  its 
iiuinlier>>  without  iiiter\  (tilioii  of  tlie  h^edera! 
execiiti\  r. 

'iliiid.  i  Ik  coinpktf  iii(leiii-n<leiK\-  of  tlu' 
jiuhciary  to  be  accomphshed  liy  tenure  for  life 
ami  tinu  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  exe- 
cutive ii;)poiiitnu-nt  for  the  present  electivi- 
systeni. 

Fourth.  The  extension  of  a  system  of 
popular  primary  education  to  all  classes. 
Where  such  extension  is  not  immediately  pos- 
>i!)le,  especial!)  where  certain  of  the  native 
races  are  concerned,  the  development  of  a 
system  of  instruction  which  wil'  include  at 
least  reading  and  writing,  elementary  arithme- 
tic and  such  manual  training  as  will  contrioute 
to  the  development  of  the  a"j;ricultnral,  indus- 
trial ;ui(!  commercial  advance  of  tlie  localities 
concerned. 

riftli.  The  development  of  a  civic  spirit 
which  shall  tcjul  to  bring  about  closer  social 
co-operation    nnd    thus   counteract    the   tenden- 


KMJLIO    .AiNI)    FU.\XCISC()    \  .\SOUEZ    GOMKZ 

Tlif    former   is   rn   tlit    rialit.    and    he   it    is  whom    l're>i 
(lent    I)i-    la    Barra    dismissed   from    his   Cabinet 


cies  toward  anarciiy    and   social   disinlegration. 
I  he  gradual  de\elopmeiii  oi  a  .>y.-<tem  oi  or,.>^ 
alory    military    -^ersicf    as    one    of    the    means 
toward  this  end 

Si.illi.      1  he  abolition  of  all  caiiitation  taxe>. 
and  of  all   hscal  burdens  of   .i   purels    personal 
character  as  a  means  <d  emancip.iling  the  pdo 
I)le,  and   especially   the   native   races,    from    the 
tyranny  of  local  political  hos.ses. 

Sevenlli.  The  nJorin  of  the  laws  relalin^^ 
to  real  property  and  to  the  use  of  streams  for 
irrigation  purposes.  'Ihese  reforms  should  be 
iindertken  witn  a  view  to  la\()ring  the  small 
landed  proprietor  and  of  assuring  to  the  native 
races  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  lands 
now  occupied. 

Tlic  "Kvoliitioni^t"  party  lias  not  as 
yet  decided  upon  a  candidate  for  the 
Tresidency.  This  step  is  to  be  taken  at  a 
national  convention  to  be  held  in  Mexico 
City.  At  present  the  leaders  of  the  party 
are  endeavoring  to  persuade  President 
l)e  la  Barra  to  be  their  candidate,  but  he 
has  steadfastly  refused  to  allow  his  name 
to  be  used. 

A  third  party  which  is  likely  to  play 
an  important  part,  if  not  in  the  approach- 
ing elections,  ceiTainly  in  those  of  the 
next  five  or  ten  years,  is  the  Catholic 
party.  Altho  formally  organized,  this 
party  is  at  the  present  time  quiescent, 
awaiting  a  clearer  definition  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution 
toward  the  Church  and  its  interests,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Madero  is  a  high 
degree  Mason,  he  has  received  the  m- 
(lorsement  of  this  party. 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Diaz  there  was  a 
marked  tendency  to  soften  the  rigors  of 
the  "Laws  of  Reform"  of  1859,  which 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  Church 
and  sought  in  other  ways  to  curb  its 
temporal  power.  It  was  generally  stated 
that  this  change  of  policy  was  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  wife  of  President  Diaz, 
who  is  a  devout  Catholic.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  since  1900  there 
is  evident  a  marked  extension  of  eccle- 
siastical influence.  Under  the  new  order 
of  things  created  by  the  revolution  it  is 
likely  that  the  Clun-ch  will  again  enter 
the  arena  of  militant  politics,  developing 
a  strong  party,  which,  if  not  dominant  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  country,  will 
at  least  force  all  other  parties  to  heed  its 
demands. 

On  the  4th  of  .\ugust  a  new  Presi- 
dential candidate,  in  the  person  of  Gen. 
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Ijernardo  Reyes,  appeared  in  tlie  field, 
riis  opposition  to  General  Diaz  in  1909 
led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  country 
under  the  polite  form  of  a  military  mis- 
sion to  Europe.  After  the  downfall  of 
President  Diaz  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment gave  him  permission  to  return  on 
the  express  condition  that  he  would  not 
become  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
The  agreement  was  that  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Madero  to  the  Presidency  he 
should  be  made  Minister  of  \\'ar.  To 
this  agreement  many  of  the  revolution- 
ary leaders  took  exception.  They  made 
no  effort  to  conceal  their  dislike  of  Reyes 
and  determined  to  eliminate  him  from 
any  participation  in  the  Government.  On 
the  23d  of  July  General  Reyes  issued  a 
statement  releasing  Madero  from  his 
promise  to  make  him  Minister  of  War. 
This  declaration  was  interpreted  as  the 
first  step  toward  his  candidacy  for  the 
Presidency.  On  the  4th  of  August  he 
issued  a  manifesto  to  the  nation  announc- 
ing his  candidacy. 

With  two  avowed  canrlidates  in  the 
field  and  three  political  parties  whose 
candidates  have  not  as  yet  been  deter- 
mined, the  political  situation  has  assumed 
a  bewildering  complexity.  Thruout  the 
country  there  is  a  growing  brxly  of  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  the  present  Acting  Presi- 
dent. Francisco  L.  De  la  Barra.  In  as- 
suming the  office  immediately  after  the 
retirement  of  General  Diaz,  he  an- 
nounced that  under  no  conditions  would 
he  become  a  candidate.  From  this  de- 
cision he  has  refused  to  swerve.  The 
remarkable  ability  which  he  has  shown  in 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs  during  the 
trying  period  thru  which  the  country  is 
now  passing  has  strengthened  the  con- 
viction in  the  best  element  of  the  popula- 
tion that  he  should  be  made  the  national 
choice  in  the  <')rtober  elections. 

The  interval  which  now  remains  prior 
to  the  Presidential  election  is  fraught 
with  many  dangers  to  the  country.  The 
failure  immediately  to  disband  the  revo- 
lutionary forces  has  created  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  thruout  the  country.  Clashes 
between  the  <'ioverntii(;nt  forces  and  the 
insurrectionists  are  taking  place  in  sev- 
eral sections  of  tlw  cotuitrv.  In  a  num- 
Ikt  f>f  instances  knal  r(  volutioinry  lead 
ers  have  refused  to  rccogni/.e  the  author 


FRANCISCO   I.   M.\I)ERO, 

Candidate    of    the    Progressive    Constitutional    Party 

for  the   Presidency 

ity  of  the  State  governments  and  have 
issued  decrees  signed  "Chief  of  .\rnis" 
(Jefe  de  Armas),  which  they  arc  prc- 
parerl  to  support  by  all  the  forces  at  thei,- 
command. 

Furtherm(;re,  the  ujjrising  has  brought 
to  the  surface  some  of  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  the  population.  P.rigandagc, 
from  which  the  ccnmtry  suffered  for 
many  years  imtil  it  was  supprest  by  Gen- 
eral Diaz,  has  again  made  its  appearance, 
altho  as  yet  only  in  the  most  isolated 
sections  of  the  countr}'.  This  is  probahU 
.'111  inevitable  incirlent  to  the  period  of 
unrest  thru  which  the  country  is  passing. 
The  (jrnernment  is  nf)vv  making  a  vigor- 
ous efifort  to  sujtpress  every  outbreak 
with  much  the  same  vigor  that  cliaradcr- 
ized  the  Diaz  Administration. 

Another    serious    danger    cnu fronting 
the  country  is  involved  in  the  widespread 
desire     for     radical     and     revolutioiiars' 
(banjoes  iti  legisl-it'oti.     With  the  down 
fall    (»f    Prcsiflent     Diaz    discfuifent    sys- 
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iiiuatically  supplest  fur  mi  many  years 
lias  burst  forth  with  such  foric  that  it 
threatfus  to  carry  before  il  smne  of  the 
mainstays  of  social  order.  The  Provi- 
sional Ciovernors  in  some  of  the  States 
have  already  bej^un  to  issue  decrees  ab(jl 
ishin^  existinj4  law^.  Thus,  on  June  30, 
njii,  the  Provisional  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Morelos  issued  a  decree  abolish- 
ing the  office  of  "Jefe  Politico,"  and 
transferrin^^  the  powers  of  this  office  to 
the  municipal  au- 
thorities of  t  h  e 
Slate.*  It  is  true 
that  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  coun- 
try the  "Jefes  Poli- 
ticos"  grossly 
abused  their  i)o\v- 
ers.  .\evertheless. 
the  usefulness  of 
this  office,  both  in 
restraining-  the  in- 
experienced a  n  (1 
ofttimes  visionary 
municipal  councils, 
and  in.  summarily 
su])pressing  o  u  t  - 
breaks  of  lawless- 
ness, was  repeated- 
ly demonstrated. 
Instead,  therefore, 
of  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  app:nnt- 
ment  of  a  better 
class  of  iucrm- 
bents,  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders,  in 
a  moment  of  blind 
passion  ag''in.=t  the 
Diaz  regime,  are 
pursuing  a  course 
which  will  make  the  maintenance  of  or- 
der increasingly  difificult. 

In  spite  of  all  the  dangers  involved  in 
the  present  situation,  the  crisis  thru 
which  Mexco  is  now  passing  possesses 
many  of  the  inspiring  characteristics  of 
the  opening  of  a  new  era.  For  a  period 
of  thirty  years — almost  an  entire  genera- 
tion— political  activity  was  systematically 
supprest.  The  younger  men  of  the  coun- 
try were  denied  active  partxipation  in 
public  affairs.     Suddenly,  almost  without 

*The  "Jefe  Politico"  is  an  administrative  officer 
the  representative  of  the  state  so^■ernnlcnt  in  the  lo 
cality   and    appointed   by    the   governor. 


GENEl^.VL    HER 
Candidate   of   the    Revista 


svarning,  the  gates  are  thrown  wide  open, 
and  as  a  result  a  new  civic  spirit  has 
mamfested  itself  which,  if  properly 
duected,  will  be  of  great  service  to  the 
country. 

hOr  the  first  time  in  tlie  life  of  the 
|)resent  generation  every  one  feels  the 
thrill  of  the  new  political  oiiportunities. 
With  this  civic  awakening  there  has 
come  a  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  peo- 
ple to  their  social  and  economic  rights. 

The  success  of  so 
many  of  the  recent 
strikes  means  the 
possibility  of  a 
higher  standard  of 
life  in  a  class  in 
which  the  standard 
has  been  lamenta- 
bly low. 

iMirthermore,  as 
a  direct  result  of 
the  revolution,  the 
( iovernment  gives 
evidence  of  a  sen- 
sitiveness to  the 
slightest  stirring  of 
public  opinion, 
which  is  something 
(Mitirely  new  in  the 
history  of  Mexico. 
In  fact,  in  this 
closer  relation  be- 
tween public  opin- 
ion and  govern- 
mental policy  is  to 
be  found  the  real 
advance  toward 
democracy  which 
the  revolution  has 
effected. 

The  countrv  is 
now  approaching  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion which  promises  to  be  the  mo^t 
momentous  in  its  hi.story.  When 
the  revolutionary  leader,  l''>ancisct> 
T.  .Madero,  entered  Mexico  City  earl\- 
in  June  the  belief  was  iniiversal  that 
he  would  be  the  next  President.  The 
absence  of  any  other  candidate  was 
in  many  respects  a  happy  circumstance. 
The  country  was  not  accustomed  to  or- 
derly political  agitation,  and  the  more 
conservative  element  of  the  population, 
therefore,  welctimed  a  situation  thru 
which  the  Presidential  succession  would 
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1)0  effected  without  the  unrest  and  poHt- 
ical  agitation  of  a  real  campaign. 

During  the  last  six  weeks,  however, 
the  attitude  toward  Madero  has  changed 
considerably.  Mexico  is  a  country  in 
which  the  people  have  been  accustomed 
to  a  strong  government  for  so  long  a 
period  that  they  have  no  respect  for  an 
official,  high  or  low,  wdio  shows  the 
slightest  indication  of  weakness.  Per- 
sonal courage  and  unrelenting  firmness 
are  the  two  qualities  w'hich  appeal  most 
strongly  to  the  people.  No  one  who 
lacks  these  qualities  can  remain  a  popu- 
lar leader  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time. 

In  dealing  with  the  situation  created 
by  the  revolution,  Madero.  in  his  desire 
to  conciliate  all  factions,  is  gradually 
alienating  the  support  of  some  of  his 
strongest  followers.  Furthermore,  new 
candidacies  are  looming  up  on  the  hori- 
zon, at  least  one  of  whom  mav  become  a 


serious      rival       for      the       IVesidency. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  election  will  l)c  held  under  an 
antiquated  and  totally  inadequate  elec- 
tion law  which  lends  itself  to  abuses  of 
all  kinds,  and  which  may  become  the 
cause  of  serious  conflicts  at  the  polls. 
President  Diaz,  in  his  final  message  of 
April  1.  191 1,  to  the  Mexican  Congress, 
called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a 
thorogoing  reform  of  the  election  laws. 
The  downfall  of  the  Government  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  this  plan. 

With  political  parties  unorganized  and 
wath  an  antiquated  election  mechanism, 
the  country  approaches  the  Presidential 
election  under  conditions  w^hich  are  none 
too  favorable.  The  greatest  danger  is 
that  the  defeated  factions  will  refuse  to 
accept  the  result,  in  which  case,  unless  a 
strong  President  controls  the  situation,  a 
long  period  of  internal  disorder  may 
ensue. 

Mexico  City. 
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Ecclesiastical   Insurgency 

BY  THE   REV.    JOHN   C.   GRANBERY 

[How  the  questions  involved  in  the  late  ecclesiastical  action  of  the  Prtsbyterian  General 
Assembly  appear  to  a  young  minister  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church  appears  in  this 
article.      Mr.   Granbery's   father   was  a   distinguished  bishop  of  that  Oiurch. — Editor.] 


YKS,  there  are  ecclesiastical  insur- 
gents, just  as  there  are  political 
insurgent-:,,  and  there  always  have 
l>een.  l-ivery  student  of  history  knows 
the  phenomenon  of  insurgency  within 
the  Church  itself.  The  Hebrew  proph- 
ets "insurged"  against  iK^th  Church  and 
State.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
priests  their  philippics  against  the  effi- 
cacy of  ceremonial,  and  their  insistence 
upon  social  righteousness  as  constituting 
the  heart  of  religion  put  them  f|uite  out- 
side the  circle  of  the  holy,  while  their 
tx>ld,  defiant  and  iiniversalistic  attitude 
tf^ward  the  state  was  sufficient  to  brand 
them  as  traitor^.  I'aul  was  for  a  time  a 
mijijhty  insurgent,  until  the  Jerusalem 
standpatters-  the  authorities  "who."  as 
I'aiil  says,  "were  reputed  to  be  some- 
what"— lost  out.  ,'ind  the  new  and  more 


liberal  type  of  Christianity  for  which 
i'aul  stood,  prevailed.  Luther  "in- 
surged"  against  Roman  standpatism,  and 
Wesley  insurged  against  i\nglican  regu- 
larity. 

The  student  of  ethics  or  sociology 
know>  the  social  meaning  of  insurgency. 
In  primitive  society  morality  is  deter- 
mined by  custom.  Now  and  then  strong 
personalities  arise  who  call  in  question 
this  group  or  corporate  morality.  (Jf 
cour.sc,  such  persons  must  suffer  for 
their  audacity,  but  as  a  result  of  this  col- 
lision progress  is  securerl  and  hiimanily 
moves  /forward.  Socrates  drinks  the 
hemlock  and  Jesus  dies  on  the  cross. 

Let  us  attempt  to  characterize   further 

the  insurgent  and  the  staiid|)atter.    What 

distinguishes    the    one    from    the    other.-' 

The  language  is  ahiuist  the  same  in   the 
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|n»liin.al  ami  ilk  teclf^iaslual  ticlcU. 
\\  icki'r>liam,  staiidi)alli'r,  crit-M  i  ic-a 
sou!"  while  the  ecclesia^tu-  calls  it  ■'her- 
esy" and  disloyalty.'  liven  a  man  of 
the  adiiiiral)U*  haluR-e  and  sincerity  of 
Mr.  laii  1-^  l)rtra}ed  iiUo  saying 
"llypoerisy !  and  ecclesiastics  use  the 
-same  uurd  of  those  wIkj  see  fit  to  re- 
iiiain  in  the  same  coiniminioii  with  them, 
but  differ  in  opinitm.  liallinger  calls  the 
civic  uprising  a  mirage,"  but  the  eccle- 
siastics Use  nuicli  more  unsympathetic 
and  opprobrious  terms  of  the  spiritual 
uprising. 

We  ought  to  present  the  case  for  the 
standpatter  and  the  case  for  the  insur- 
gent. That  of  the  standpatter  is  easy, 
simple,  plausible.  As  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning, i.-.  now  and  ever  shall  be.  If 
you  can't  stand  by  your  party,  your 
caucus,  the  organization,  the  party  lead- 
ers, the  traditional  policy,  then  get  out 
and  go  where  you  belong.  1  f  you  don't 
like  tlie  Church  of  which  you  are  a  mem- 
ber, then  join  one  that  suits  you  better. 
Don't  stay  in  and  criticise.  You, may  be 
a  minister  of  a  certain  denomination. 
By  the  most  soleiun  obligations  person- 
ally and  deliberately  assumed  nou  are 
bound  to  support  the  doctrines  and  polity 
of  that  communion.  The  monient  you 
find  you  cannot  consistently  do  that, 
your  only  honorable  course  is  to  take 
the  proper  steps  to  sever  your  coiuiec- 
tion.  1  heard  a  prominent  Roman  Cath- 
olic official,  a  handsome  and  earnest 
young  Irishman,  addressing  a  club  of 
Catholic  students  in  a  university  on 
'Modernism":  "The  Church  has  laid 
down  its  articles  of  faith."  said  he.  "If 
you  find  that  your  scientific  studies  make 
it,  as  you  say,  impossible  for  you  to  ac- 
cept the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  then  get 
out  of  the  Church.  Vou  cannot  be  hon- 
est and  remain  in.  and  the  Church  will 
be  nmch  better  ofi'  without  you." 

Now.  what  have  the  insurgents  to  say 
to  all  this?"  "Wlieii  it  is  said  that  1  be- 
tray my  party,  tlru  I  fight  against  the 
Republican  party,"  cried  the  lamented 
Dolliver,  "I  deny  it.  I  fight  for  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  propose,  with  mil- 
lions of  other  people,  to  do  what  I  can 
to  make  it  more  than  ever  the  servant  of 
the  great  community  which  it  has  repre- 
sented for  so  many  years."  Then  he  told 
how,    in    the    Fiji    Lslands,    a    tribe    was 


walking  barefoot  in  single  file  over  a 
(litticult  iiionntaui  jtatli,  their  chieftain  at 
the  head.  Ills  looi  slipped.  Thereupon 
each  member  of  the  tribe  fell  at  the  place 
ill  like  manner,  e.\ce])t  one  man,  who  did 
iu)l  understaml,  and  he  was  pounded  to 
death  as  disrespectful  to  the  chief.  "The 
insurgents  and  the  men  who  stand  with 
them,"  said  Citiford  Pinchot,  "are  the 
Republican  party." 

Ministers  of  the  communion  to  which 
I  belong  promise  to  drive  away  strange 
and  erroneous  doctrines,  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  and  that  1  have  steadfastly 
sought  to  do.  But  there  is  a  distinction 
of  great  importance  to  be  made.  The 
Jews  said:  "Our  father  is  Abraham." 
Christ  replied:  "If  ye  were  Abraham's 
children  ye  would  do  the  works  of  Abra- 
ham." As  St.  Paul  put  it:  "For  he  is 
not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly;  neither 
is  that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in 
the  fiesh  :  but  he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  in- 
wardly ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the 
heart,  in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  letter; 
whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God." 
."Xnd  again:  "For  they  are  not  all  -Israel, 
that  are  of  Israel :  neither,  because  they 
are  Abraham's  seed,  are  they  his 
children."  When  Prof.  C.  B.  Fos- 
ter was  e.xpelled  for  heresy  from  the 
Baptist  Ministers'  Association  of  Chi- 
cago, he  maintained:  "But  1  am  as 
good  a  Baptist  as  you  are.  I  hold 
to  that  which  is  great,  spiritual  and 
essential  in  the  Baptist  communion." 
Early  Christianity  distinguished  between 
the  literal  and  physical  Israel  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  true,  spiritual  Israel  on 
the  other.  So  to  be  a  Republican,  or  to 
be  a  Democrat,  today  may  mean  differ- 
ent things.  For  example,  I  happen  to  be 
a  Democrat  in  ])olitics.  but  I  utterly 
repudiate  the  two  alleged  Democratic 
I  'nited  !^tates  Senators  from  this  State. 
1  do  not  belong  in  the  same  party  with 
them  ;  one  o  •  the  other  of  us  has  got  into 
the  wrong  crowd. 

Apply  the  same  to  present  day  ec- 
clesiasticisms.  \\'hat  is  a  Lutheran,  an 
.Anglican,  a  Methodist,  or  a  Catholic? 
There  are  strict  constructionists  of  the 
legal  type,  and  there  are  liberal,  prophetic 
.souls.  And  I  repeat  that  there  always 
have  been.  .Any  Church  will  serve  for  aii 
illustration,  but  s-mpose  we  take  the 
Roman  Catholic.      The  insurgent  in  that 
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communion  is  called  a  Modernist.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  them,  the  Abbc- 
Loisy.  a  Modernist  is  one  who  desire^- 
"to  adapt  the  Catholic  religion  to  the  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  social  needs  of  the 
present  time."  He  is  simply  a  child  of 
the  modern  age  within  the  fioman  Cath- 
olic Church.  Now  those  who  look  at 
Catholicism  as  a  compact  and  unchang- 
ing body  bound  to  the  ancient  past  say 
that  he  ought  to  get  out  and  '"go  where 
he  belongs.''  But  the  Modernist  is  sure 
he  belongs  in  the  Roman  conimunion, 
and  he  intends  to  stay  where  he  belongs. 
He  claims  that  his  sympathy  with  the 
modern  spirit  has  made  him  more  truly 
Catholic,  and  the  Church  needs  liim  and 
his  new  light.  Many  Protestants  won- 
der why  he  does  not  declare  himself  a 
Protestant  and  unite  w'ith  some  branch 
of  Protestantism.  Roman  Catholic  au- 
thorities call  him  a  wolf  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing, a  Protestant  in  disguise.  Tust  so  a 
Protestant  liberal  in  one  of  the  great 
evangelical  denominations  is  criticised  by 
the  orthodox  for  not  "being  honest  and 
getting  out,"  for  not  "joining  the  Uni- 
tarians." and  so  on,  while  radicals  on  the 
outside  wonder  why  thev  do  not  get  out 
and  "be  free."  FJut  these  Modernists 
feel  that  they  are  loyal,  faithful,  devout 
Catholics,  ihey  are  not  mere  followers 
and  imitators  of  liberal  Protestants. 
They  get  their  message  directly,  and  b\- 
virtue  r\f  their  temperament,  training  and 
associations  they  see  and  feel  things  dif- 
ferently from  Protestants. 

Cieorge  Tyrrell,  that  most  winsome 
Irish  Jesuit,  is  a  good  example.  He  was 
passionately  devoted  to  the  Catholic  idem 
of  a  Christian  society  with  its  roots  in 
the  past,  with  its  branches  stretching 
widely  in  the  present,  with  its  union  f>f 
persons  of  different  nationalities  and 
races,  with  its  saints  anrl  thinkers,  with 
its  great  art  in  archit'cture.  painting, 
sculpture  and  music,  with  its  wide  range 
of  appeal  and  tmifying  forrc.  "The 
very  word  Catholic  is  music  to  my  ears." 
said  he.  "If  the  Roman  Church  still 
holds  me  it  is  because,  in  spite  of  the 
narrow  sectarian  spirit  that  has  so  lonj,' 
opprest  her.  she  cannot  deny  her  funda 
mental  prinriple.s;  because,  as  a  fact,  she 
stands  for  the  oldest  and  wisest  body  of 
corporate   Christian   experience:    for   th*- 


closest  approximation,  so  far  attained,  to 
the  still  far-distant  iderds  of  a  Catholic 
religion."  He  is  chilled  by  Protestant- 
ism. It  .seems  to  him  to  feed  one-half  of 
the  soul  and  to  starve  the  other.  As  rep- 
resented by  its  official  documents  and 
favorite  spokesmen,  I  'rotestantism  is 
committed  to  just  that  attitude  toward 
creeds  and  dogmas  from  which  the  Mod- 
ernists would  liberate  their  own  Church. 
Tyrrell  compares  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
with  "a  typical  Puritan  or  Bible  Chris- 
tian," and  finds  the  latter  outwardly 
more  in  accord  with  the  New  Testament, 
but  '"St.  Francis's  spirit  is  unmeasurably 
truest  to  the  spirit  of  Him  whose  con- 
sciousness of  divine  sonship  lit  up  the 
whole  world  for  Him  with  a  joy  that  no 
sorrow  could  quench,  whose  delight  was 
to  be  with  the  lilies  of  the  field,  with  the 
birds  of  the  air,  with  little  children,  and 
with  the  sons  of  men." 

But  how  can  these  Modernists  remain 
in  the  Church  when  their  belief  is  so  dif- 
ferent? With  them  a  dynamic  concep- 
tion of  the  universe  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  static.  Development  takes  the 
place  of  fixity.  The  dualism  of  the  natu- 
ral and  the  supernatural  is  transcended. 
-Ml  mechanical  and  external  revelation 
is  abandoned.  It  is  thru  human  experi- 
ance  that  the  immanent  God  reveals  Him- 
self. The  Bible  has  no  infallibility  or 
dogmatic  authority;  it  is  a  record  of  re- 
ligious experience  and  awakens  faith  in 
us.  Of  course  opposition  to  absolutism 
in  religion  involves  a  repudiation  of 
Roman  Catholic  ultramontanism.  Can 
persons  believing  all  these  things  be  con 
sistent  Roman  Catholics? 

Let  Us  see  their  ])oint  of  view.  These 
men  are  opposed  to  "intellectualism"  in 
religion.  We  cannot  arrive  at  the  real 
ity  back  of  phenomena  by  mere  rational 
processes.  The  onlv  value  of  dogma  is 
found  in  its  practical  bearing  on  the 
moral  and  r(ligir)us  life.  Life  and  action 
do  not  wail  uf)on  knowledge.  Father 
Tyrrell  says  that  if  theological  intellec- 
tualism be  right,  yes.  the  Modernist 
ought  to  separate  himself  from  the  com 
immion  of  the  church.  ( )n  the  other 
hand:  "No.  if  Catlujlicism  be  primarih 
a  life  and  the  church  a  spiritual  organ- 
ism in  whose  life  we  particii)a(e,  and  if 
theologf  be  but  an  attempt  of  thai  life  to 
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iDnuulalc  ami  lUKleihtai.d  itself — an  at- 
tciiipi  wliicii  may  lail  wlii>ll\  or  iii  pail 
without  aHectiiiii  the  vahii-  ami  reality 
\>i  the  ,ji(l  lite." 

The  very  iact  that  the  insurgent  elects 
to  stay  within  the  party  or  church  brings 
into  existence  the  phenomenon  of  msur- 
gency.  if  he  got  out  there  would  be  no 
controversy.  If  the  Modernists  had  rec- 
ognised an  incompatibility  between  the 
modern  view  of  the  world  and  Catholic 
I  hristianily,  or  if  under  ecclesiastical 
pressure  they  had  cpiictly  withdrawn, 
that  would  have  been  the  end  of  the  mat- 
ter. Many  do  go  out.  So  in  Protestant 
communions,  worried  and  harassed  b> 
petty  ecclesiastical  persecutions,  having 
their  life  work  to  do  and  not  caring  for 
a  tight,  many  ministers  simply  walk  out 
and  go  into  more  congenial  fields.  For 
such  I  have  no  word  of  criticism.  But 
if  all  were  like  them  there  would  be  no 
insurgency.  The  insurgent  has  a  work 
to  do  within  his  own  church  or  party, 
and  altho  he  may  not  love  a  fight,  he  is 
willing  to  stick  it  out  and  fight  it  out. 
The  man  who  steps  outside  is  no  longer 
an  insurgent. 

Jesus  chose  to  remain.  The  Jewish 
Church  was  certainly  narrow,  and  Jesus 
did  not  hesitate  to  point  out  its  narrow- 
ness. Jesus  went  so  far  as  to  set  certain 
great  spiritual  principles  over  against 
imperfect  Old  Testament  teaching.  But 
he  was  no  come-outer.  He  felt  that  at 
heart  He  was  at  one  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment revelation.  It  was  His  mission  to 
make  full  and  complete — to  fulfil  the 
law  and  the  prophets. 

St.  Paul  had  no  idea  either  of  leaving 
the  Christian  Church  or  of  yielding  the 
great  principle  of  Christian  liberty  to  the 
at  first  dominant  party  of  Jewish-Chris- 
tian literalists.  He  was  fighting  a  battle 
for  future  generations.  A  lesser  man 
would  have  compromised  the  cause  for 
the  sake  of  harmony  and  on  grounds  of 
expediency. 

Luther  had  no  idea  at  first  of  founding 
a  new  Church.  It  was  forced  upon  him. 
John  Wesley  never  wanted  to  establish 
a  new  denomination.  Personally  he 
never  broke  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  was  an  ordained  clergyman  in  it  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  He  loved  it.  but  it 
did  not  suit  him  in  every  respect.  When 
the   Methodist  societies   in   this   country 


were  orgam/cd  uUo  .i  iiparalc  (.  IuulIi, 
ai  the  close  ol  the  Revolution,  he  sent 
over  the  twenty -live  -Vi  tides  oi  Keligioii 
which  Methodists  still  retain.  He  had 
eliuunated  from  the  rimt)-uine  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  whatever  of 
predestination  and  sacramentarianism 
and  so  forth  that  he  did  not  like,  and 
made  abbreviations  in  the  interest  of  sim- 
plicity. In  giving  the  American  Metho- 
dists a  selection  of  Psalms  for  Sunday 
use  he  remarked  that  some  of  the  omitted 
ones  were  unfit  for  use  in  the  mouth  of 
a  Christian  congregation ;  he  was  d  high- 
er critic  before  the  higher  critics.  He 
^.ays : 

"1  subjoined  (lo  a  sermon  J  a  short  account 
of  Methodisiu,  particularly  insisting  on  the 
circumstances:  there  is  no  other  rehgious  so- 
ciety under  heaven  which  requires  nothing  of 
men  in  order  to  their  admission  into  it  but  a 
desire  to  save  their  souls.  Look  all  around 
you,  you  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  Church 
O-  e.,  the  Church  of  England),  or  society  of 
the  Presbyterians,  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  or 
any  others,  unless  you  hold  the  same  opinions 
with  them,  and  adhere  to  the  same  mode  of 
worship.  The  Methodists  alone  do  not  insist 
on  your  holding  this  or  that  opinion;  but  they 
iliink  and  let  think." 

That  is  to  say,  the  Methodists  of  that 
day.  I  know  of  two  ministers  who  were 
turned  out  of  the  Methodist  ministry 
because  they  had  some  doubt  about  eter 
nai  punishment.  One  is  reminded  of 
Alexander  Campbell,  who  sought  to 
unite  Christendom  on  an  undogmatic 
basis,  but  ended  by  founding  another 
.sect,  in  some  places  the  most  sectarian 
of  all. 

Of  course  the  man  who  holds  his 
ground  will  have  to  sufter,  but  that  is  of 
comparatively  little  consequence,  so  long 
as  progress  is  secured  by  his  fortitude. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  complain.  It  is 
an  honor  t(j  be  among  the  noble  company 
of  martyrs.  The  methods  of  punishment 
are  everywhere  practically  the  same. 
They  used  to  burn  them  at  the  stake  and 
subject  them  to  physical  torture.  Some- 
wliat  more  refined  methods  are  now  in 
vogue.  The  Pope  thus  addresses  the 
bishops  with  reference  to  the  Modern- 
ists: "Hence,  venerable  brethren,  it  will 
be  your  first  duty  to  thwart  such  proud 
men,  to  employ  them  only  in  the  lowest 
and  obscurest  offices :  the  higher  they  try 
to  rise,  the  lower  let  them  be  placed." 
That   is   exactiv   the  method   of    Protes- 
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tantism.  Heresy  trials  are  unpopular 
and  are  to  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort. 
It  is  much  simpler  to  keep  down  and  in 
the  background,  in  the  backwoods,  all 
young  men  of  progressive  ideas.  Where 
there  is  one  great  and  sensational  heresy 
trial,  there  are  literally  dozens  of  men 
supprest  and  squeezed.  The  Church 
exalts  regularity  and  puts  a  halo  about 
the  head  of  mediocrity.  In  politics  the 
Administration  withdraws  patronage  and 
Mne  axe  sw'ings.  But  persecution  and 
suppression  never  finally  decide  any- 
thing. This  world  is  governed  by  spir- 
itual forces,  and  carnal  weapons,  do  not 
ultimately  determine  spiritual  issues. 

It  is  n(jt  necessary  for  liberallv  dis- 
posed Christians  to  leave  their  church. 
and  in  most  instances  they  ought  not  to 
leave.      Our    churches    need    them. '    Of 


course  ((uestions  regarding  the  ethics  of 
ecclesiastical  conformity  and  creed  sub- 
scription will  arise,  and  they  are  to  be 
taken  seriously.  The  best  course  is  not 
that  of  denouncing  and  seeking  to  de- 
stroy dogma,  but  we  should  seek  to  un- 
derstand it.  Formulae  may  seem  to  us 
dead,  lifeless,  and  useless,  but  they  once 
stood  for  spiritual  realities,  and  demand 
on  our  part  insight  and  sympathy.  Every 
creed  is  but  the  convictions  of  a  certain 
group  in  a  certain  ap-e,  stated  in  the 
thought-forms  of  that  time.  It  is  our 
business  to  study  sympathetically  these 
stages  of  development.  But  we  shall  not 
identify  essential  Christianity  ^yith  any  of 
its  passing  forms.  Christianity  is  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  incarnate  in  human  lives. 
It  is  enough  that  we  live  for  the  ends  for 
w'hich  He  gave  His  life. 

Barboi«rsvili.e,   W.    Va. 
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Advice   of  a   Father  to   a   Daughter 

Entering   College 

BY  CHARLES  F.   THWING 

I'RKSIDKNT    OP    WESTERN    RESERVE    UNIVERSITY    AND    AlllLllKUT    CdI.LKGI;. 


MY  DEAR  GIRL— There  has  never 
been  any  question  about  your 
going  to  college.  Your  mother's 
life  at  V'assar  had  given  her  a  special 
eagerness  to  send  her  daughter  to  that 
or  some  other  good  college.  But  now 
that  the  college  is  decided  upon,  I  can 
easily  see  that  there  were  three,  among 
other,  reasons  which  have  led  us  to  make 
our  choice. 

One  rea.son  is  that  the  college  is  not 
lof)  big.  A  very  big  college  for  lK»ys  is 
bad,  but  a  very  l)ig  cfjllege  for  girls  is 
worse.  I'or  girls.  [  take  it,  have  peculiar 
nee'l  of  individual  care.  'I'hey  are  by 
nature  Ic'^^  independent.  They  are  more 
inrlincfl  to  go  in  schools  or  flocks.  This 
tendency  shfiuld  be  met  l>y  specially  care- 
ful rjversighf  of  each  aufl  every  one. 
When  I  think,  too.  of  how  large  a  part 
r)f  yf>tir  life  and  work  will  be  ituliviflual, 
f  am  the  inor<-  cagtr  thai  yon  in  yoiu' 
education  shoiiM  not  be  one  of  mass,  A 
l)ig    college,    of    course,    you    may    say. 


should  give  as  careful  care  to  the  indi- 
vidual as  the  small.  It  should;  but  it 
does  not,  and,  certainly,  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult, and  these  difficulties  colleges  do 
not  seem  to  have  the  machinery  for  over- 
coining.  So  1  am  glad  you  are  going  to 
a  college  big  enough  for  you  to  find  a 
field  of  companionship,  a  variety  and 
richness  of  studies,  and  not  so  big  thai 
you  will  be  regarded  by  the  president  as 
one  out  of  a  thousand. 

1  am  also  glad  we  have  decided  to  send 
yon  to  a  cr)lk'gc-  near  a  big  city,  lint  not 
in  il.  A  college  fdr  girls  in  a  big  litv 
does  not  give  rocjin  for  pla\ .  in  holli  the 
metaphorical  atid  literal  sense,  and  yon 
girls  must  have  a  chance  to  play,  to 
frolic,  to  be  your  free  selves;  but  a  col- 
lege also  far  away  from  a  big  city  always 
seems  to  me  to  make  the  temptation 
pretty  strong  to  fall  into  habits  of  dress 
and  manner  which  the  world  does  not 
value  h'ghlv.  1  w;int  von  |(i  be  nrbane.' 
and   nrb'uie   is  oiiI\-   nib;iii    willi   llie   last 
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vi>wfl  Ifti  utt.  I'.ul  I  alM)  want  ytni  ^iill 
tu  liavf  looiu  and  ^pacc  and  tiiiii'  lor 
|.lay. 

Uul  llicic  i>  a  tliird  icaMJii,  li Hi,  lor 
our  choice.  1  have  not  wanted  to  send 
yon  to  a  ccjUe^e  wliere  tliere  are  boys.  I 
uoikU'i-  It  1  can  tell  yon  just  why  1  am 
j;lad.  I  thnik  the  reason  i«)  ^onielhin^  ol 
tliis  Nort  :  l  ollcj^e  lite  has  many  proh 
lems,  and  some  hard  t)nes,  lor  the  j^irl. 
Ihey  are  for  some  j.;irls  so  many  and  so 
hard  that  they  are  not  able  to  see  thrn 
them,  or  to  think  thrn  them,  or  even  to 
ivv\  their  way  into  or  thru  them.  I  do 
not  want  to  add  to  your  problems  un- 
necessarily. The  presence  of  boys  is  ha 
hie  to  make  for  some  girls  a  problem  or 
a  series  of  problems.  'I  he  problem  which 
the  boy  represents  had  better  be  deferred 
for  most  till  graduation,  and  it  is  also  a 
problem  which  the  parent  would  rather 
see  solved  under  his  own  eyes.  W  hile  1 
believe  we  ought  to  have  co-educational 
colleges,  and  also  while  1  believe  that 
certain  girls  will  find  it  well  to  go  to 
them,  1  am  glad  you  are  going  to  a  col- 
lege where  the  boy-problem,  or  the  man- 
problem,  will  not  be  presented  every 
liour  of  every  day.  and  day  by  day  of 
each  of  your  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
weeks. 

But  now  having  told  you,  as  I  have 
not  before,  of  some  of  the  reasons  lead- 
ing to  our  choice,  what  shall  1  tell  you  of 
your  college  life?  The  one  great  thing 
I  do  want  to  say  is :  get  the  best  for 
yourself  from  the  college.  That  sounds 
very  selfish,  doesn't  it?  Well,  perhaps  it 
is — but  wait  a  bit.  And  at  the  peril  of 
seeming  unusually  selfish,  let  me  empha- 
size for  yourself.  For  do  you  know 
that  what  in  college  may  be  best  for  one 
girl  may  not  be  best  for  another.  It  may 
be  well  for  one  girl  to  give  special  heed 
to  her  health,  thru  the  gymnasium  and 
long  walks  and  longer  sleeps ;  for  an- 
other to  make  most  effort  to  overcome 
her  self-consciousness;  for  another  girl 
also  to  do  her  scholastic  work  with  spe- 
cial excellence,  that  she  may  become  the 
most  efificient  teacher.  Let  each  try  to 
find  in  the  college  the  supply  of  her  dire 
direct  wants,  and  the  dircncss  of  these 
wants  differ.  It  is  also  plain  enough  that 
your  education  must  educate  yon.  Does 
not  one  derivation  of  the  word  indicate 
thai    this    thing    we    call    educalion    is    ;i 


dra\\uij4  out,  a  leadin}^  out  of  one's  in 
born  tendencies,  a  devehtpment  of  which 
the  philcjsophers  call  the  imnnite?  No 
gardener  tries  to  raise  cabliages  from  cu- 
cumber seeds.  Your  father  may  wish  you' 
liad  more  and  better  stuff  in  you,  but 
\on  are  what  yon  are,  and  edu'ation 
nnist  educate  that  individual  which  Na- 
ture out  t)f  all  her  material  made  you. 
Net,  despite  all  this,  girls  and  boys  are 
surprisingK  alike,  and  all  girls  have 
largeK'  tlii'  same  needs. 

(  iet  the  best  for  xoursi'lf,  therefore  I 
repeat. 

Among  the  /;c.s7  for  yourself  are  sev- 
er.il  things  that  1  want  out  of  my  experi- 
ence as  college  man  and  as  your  "dad"  to 
tell  you  about. 

(  )ne  of  these  things  1  shall  call  appre- 
ciation. Perhaps  1  better  call  what  I 
have  in  mind  a  love  for  the  best,  if  in  this 
big-little  word  of  love  1  can  put  in  two 
or  three  things.  1  want  you  to  know 
what  is  the  best,  1  want  you  then  to  love 
this  best,  and  then  1  want  \-ou  to  make 
this  best  a  part  of  \()ur  own  dear  self. 

In  this  knowing,  loving,  incorporation 
1  want  first  to  include  your  teachers. 
Sometimes  college  professors  say  that 
college  life  would  be  very  interesting 
were  there  no  students ;  students  might 
return  the  ball  by  saying  college  life 
would  he  all  right  were  there  no  pro- 
fessors. Wnt  all  college  people  know  that 
each  would  be  "useless  without  the 
other."  Now  you  will  find  your  teachers 
in  college,  like  teachers  in  school  every- 
where, and  like  all  other  folks,  having  a 
great  variety  of  ability,  or  even  of  disa- 
bilities. You  are  going  to  college  with 
the  idea,  possibly,  that  each  professor  is 
])retty  near  perfection.  Well,  keep  on 
thinking  so  till  you  are  obliged  to  think 
otherwise ;  but  you  will  sc)on  find  that 
the\-  are  a  bit  nearer  perfection  in  certain 
latitudes  and  longitudes  than  in  others. 
What  T  want  you  to  do  is  this:  Take 
each  one  at  his  best,  and  leave  him  as 
much  alone  as  you  can  in  his  not-best. 
When  I  was  a  Freshman  I  had  two  teach- 
ers in  Latin.  \\\\.h  them  T  read 
Livy  and  Horace.  One  of  them  was  a 
close,  accurate,  painstaking  scholar.  The 
chief  impression  I  bore  away  from  him 
was  that  the  Latin  language  was  made  up 
largeK  of  a  thing  called  "the  subjunc- 
li\e."      W  ell.  it  did  me  good.   I   am  sure. 
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It  lielped  to  make  me  accurate,  I  pre- 
sume. The  other  teacher  helped  me  to 
feel  the  strength  of  Livy's  well-knit  sen- 
tences and  to  give  me  a  sense  of  style 
thru  the  well-chosen  epithets  of  Horace's 
verses.  Each  did  a  bit  for  me.  Each  did 
what  the  other  could  not  do.  Take  your 
teachers  at  their  better,  their  best,  and  try 
to  forget  the  weak  and  unworthy. 

I  also  want  you  to  have  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  best  books.  You  have  the 
advantage  of  having  been  brought  up  in 
a  library.  Books  have  been  so  common 
a  part  of  your  furniture  and  of  your 
home  that  you  may  be  in  peril  of  now 
knowing  that  some  books  are  good,  some 
better  and  some  best.  Do  you  recall  Ba- 
con's interpretation  ?  I  want  you  to 
know,  to  love,  and  to  make  you  own  the 
best  books  of  all  sorts  of  literature.  You 
have  read  novels,  many — keep  on  read- 
ing. But  remember  that  Scott  is  more 
worthy  than  Cooper.  Thackeray  than 
Dickens,  George  Eliot  than  Thomas 
Hardy.  You  like  poetry,  like  it  more 
and  most ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
Wordsworth  is  superior  to  Longfellow, 
Browning  to  Whittier.  Tennyson  to  Low- 
ell, Shelley  to  Emerson.  Among  books 
the  good  is  often  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
best.  Cultivate  the  best.  I  must  say  read 
what  you  like,  but  let  what  you  like  be 
the  highest  of  its  kind  today,  and  the 
highest  of  its  kind  today  will  lead  you  to 
a  higher  kinrl  tomorrr)w.  When  T  think 
what  a  love  of  the  best  books  will  mean 
to  you  all  your  life,  in  its  companionships, 
its  exaltations,  its  struggles  and  sorrows, 
f  feel  so  glad  that  the  chance  of  making 
this  love  large  and  real  is  yours. 

I  should  like  to  say  the  same  to  you 
alK)ut  music.  P.ut  I  cannot.  The  best 
borjk  is  always  on  your  table.  The  best 
music  you  must  go  to  hear:  it  is  occa- 
sional. Yet  hear  all  you  can  rightfully. 
J'lit  pictures? — yes,  they  may  be  \<e]A  be- 
fore you.  It  is  better  to  have  good  copies 
of  great  pictures  than  original  se'^ond  and 
third  rate  pictures,  even  if  yo-i  could  af- 
ford them.  Have  a  copy  of  a  Raphael, 
of  a  Leonarrlo,  of  a  <^V)rreggio,  or  some 
other  master,  on  the  wall  of  your  rof)m. 

But  I  do  want  yon  to  gel  the  best  out 
of  your  college  life.  Almost  the  best 
thing  you  can  An  in  college  or  rtut  of  col- 
lege is  to  live  your  life  -  live  your  life 
tnily,  de<j)ly,  bravely,  highly,  largely.    In 


this  life  are  many,  many  things.  Live 
each  of  them.  T  want  you  to  have  a  share 
in  all  college  affairs.  If  you  are  asked, 
as  I  hope  and  believe  you  will  be.  to  join 
some  college  clubs,  of  course  accept,  but 
do  not  belong  to  too  many  of  them.  They 
won't  ask  you  to  join  the  Glee  Club !  But 
take  a  part  in  all  college  fun,  parties,  cha- 
rades, festivities.  Do  \our  share,  and 
more,  from  your  time  and  from  your 
purse.  College  life  in  many  ways  tends 
toward  selfishness.  The  undergraduate 
activities,  pranks,  frivolities,  and  earnest, 
serious  work,  will  help  to  keep  you  large 
and  liberal. 

Another  best  of  the  college  is  your 
friendships.  The  friendship  of  a  boy  in 
college  means  much— remember  your  "In 
Memoriam" — but  I  believe  that  the 
friendship  of  college  girls  may  mean 
more.  You  will  make  friends  for  life 
and  for  all  of  life's  experience.  From 
your  classmates  you  will  choose  your 
bridesmaids.  Xow,  there  are  two  things 
you  should  avoid  in  making  friendships — 
narrowness  and  intensity.  T  know  some 
girls  who  are  seclusive ;  they  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  friendships,  they  are 
exclusive ;  they  shut  other  girls  out.  This 
is  bad.  Women  are  in  more  peril  of  so- 
cial narrowness  than  men.  They  ought, 
therefore,  to  seek  to  cultivate  breadth, 
generosity,  and  inclusiveness.  Have  many 
friends,  "and  more  and  more  and  more," 
as  is  said  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 
N'arrowness  leads  to  a  more  serious  de- 
fect, namely,  too  great  intensity  in  friend- 
ship. There  is  a  word  in  use  in  some 
colleges  ft)r  this  type:  it  is  "crush."  Ri- 
fliculous  word,  isn't  it.  yet  not  quite  so 
rifliculous  as  it  seems,  for  a  crush  is 
sometimes  taken  too  seriously,  by  either 
the  crusher  or  the  cnishec ;  and  it  mav 
l)rove  to  be  found  that,  when  the  ])res- 
sure  is  removed,  as  the  pressure  must 
finally  be,  that  some  one  is,  for  a  time, 
more  f)r  less  hurt.  I  have  no  fear  for 
you  in  either  the  active  or  the  passive 
mood.  I'ut  1  now  speak  of  it,  for  you 
some  time  may  meet  a  case  of  such 
friendship,  anrl  it  may  be  vour  duty  to 
help  the  victim  or  the  victimizer  to  re- 
cover. The  best  way,  let  me  add,  for 
making  a  cure,  is  to  make  the  case  ridic- 
ulriiis.  Keep  \(inr  friendships  sane, 
lieallbful,  heallhy.  helpful,  iiatiu^al.  Let 
them   be   growths,   like   rose   bushes,   not 
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iiiaiuiiacturfs.  like  Hitituial  ll..uir>>.  Do 
not  force  tluin.  I  do  ndt  i:irc  if  you 
take  all  the  freslniian  \iai  for  makiiif^ 
friends. 

Diil  I  not  jTJve  coiinsel,  with  a  hit  ot' 
apolo^N.  that  you  pet  the  best  for  your- 
self from  the  collej^^'e  r*  This  counsel  ap- 
plies to  friendship.  Hut  do  you  know 
the  way  for  g^'ttin^  the  very  best  friend- 
ships for  yourself?  Of  course  you  do. 
It  is  to  ji;ive  the  best  of  yourself.  .And 
do  ycni  know  the  surest  way  of  ji^ivinj;  the 
best  of  yourself?  Why,  of  course — it  is 
to  find  the  best  in  the  other  j^irl.  That 
other  f^irl  has  her  best  and  her  not-best, 
just  like  you.  Find  that  best,  and  help 
her  to  make  that  best  yet  better.  In  offer- 
injT  to  make  that  best  yet  better,  you  will 
see  and  she  will  see,  too,  that  what  is  not 
best  is  beinp;^  lifted  up  toward  the  best  it- 
self. Is  it  not  unspeakable  to  think  that  a 
friendship  should  deprave  or  debase' 
Mow  beautiful  to  find  friendshi])s  that 
lift,  and  enlarj^e,  and  inspire  both. 

r.ut  if  you  are  to  g^et  the  best  out  of 
the  others,  they,  too.  are  to  ^et  the  best 
out  of  you..  For  others  to  c^et  the  best 
out  of  you  depends  upon  those  others, 
and  it  also  rests  with  you  somewhat. 
With  you  the  responsibility  is  put  larj^^ely 
on  your  manners.  Manners :  Manners 
is  the  comparative  of  man,  it  is  the  super- 
lative of  woman.  Good  manners  are  im- 
])ortant  enoug^h  for  man.  but  they  are 
made  almost  too  important  for  woman. 
In  manners  for  both  men  and  women  th? 
most  important  words  are  graciousness, 
considerateness.  Considerateness  is  both 
the  intellectual  and  intelligent  part  of 
thought  fulness  and  thinking.  Tt  also  in- 
cludes the  emotional  part  of  sympathy. 
It  stands  for  thinking'  of  the  other  per- 
son, her  rights,  her  conditions,  her  needs 
her  achievements,  and  it  also  means  hav- 
ing a  feeling  for  all  those  rights  and  con- 
ditions. Graciousness  is  a  still  stronger 
application  for  considerateness  ;  it  is  do- 
ing a  favor,  showing  a  kindness  to  tliose 
who  have  no  special  claim  for  such  favor 
or  kindness. 

May  I  tell  \ou  frankly  your  manners 
are  not  so  good  as  you  want  them  to  b'> 
or  as  they  really  ought  to  be?  They  are 
abrupt,  they  lack  considerateness ;  and 
your  words,  which  also  are  a  part  of 
manners,  are  liable  to  be  supercilious  and 
superficially    critical.       To    speak    very 


Irankl),  )ou  are  not  gracious.  (iood 
manners  are  a  fine  art ;  the  fine  arts  are 
designed  to  give  pleasure.  There  is  such 
a  big  part  of  the  good  and  the  best  in  you 
that  1  am  eager  for  other  folks  besido 
your  family  to  share  in  it.  Your  consid- 
erateness of  them,  your  graciousness  to- 
ward them,  will  enable  you  to  get  the 
best.  It  is  largely  on  your  part  a  mood, 
a  mood  which  you  can  cultivate,  a  point 
of  view  to  which  you  will  some  time  nor- 
mally and  naturally  take. 

Hut  besides  the  general  interpretation 
of  these  s])ecial  things  which  will  help 
people  to  get  the  best  from  you  are  one 
or  two  other  details.  One  is,  your  voice. 
\nuv  voice  is  not  bad,  but  it  should  be 
l)ositiveIy  good.  It  should  give  ])leasure 
to  one  who  hears  it.  You  need  not  fear 
being  too  much  unlike  your  fellow-coun- 
trymen if  your  voice  is  sweet  and  even. 
( )h,  the  Vox  /liiicricana !  Take  every 
means  which  the  college  ofifers  for  mak- 
ing your  voice  pleasant. 

.Another  s])ecial  thing  which  indicates 
considerateness  is  a  good  handwriting.  I 
do  not  know  as  it  is  a  function  of  a  col- 
lege to  teach  you  writing.  The  fact  is 
that  probably  the  president  of  your  col- 
lege writes  a  very  bad  hand.  1  know 
that  one  great  cause  of  your  and  most 
folks'  bad  writing  is  the  examination  pa- 
per and  note  taking,  which  must  be  done 
(juickly.  Rut  remember  there  are  two 
undesirable  things  in  undesirable  penman- 
ship ;  illegibility  and  nncouthness.  Some 
writing  may  be  illegible  and  still  be  the 
writing  of  a  lady  or  a  gentleman.  Some 
writing  may  be  uncouth,  but  legible.  Too 
much  writing  is  both  illegible  and  un- 
couth. It  is  important  that  your  writing 
should  be  easy  to  read  and  pleasant  to 
look  at. 

All  this  is  very  personal,  but  1  am  go- 
ing to  be  still  more  so.  Dress  ? — yes. 
your  (lad  is  interested  in  your  being  well 
dressed.  The  impression  which  you 
make  on  others  dejiends  largely  upon  the 
way  you  are  dressed.  Dress  makes  the 
man.  and  makes  more  of  the  woman. 
Good  dressing  need  not  be  expensive ; 
good  dressing  is  dressing  in  goixl  taste, 
and  good  taste  is  more  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment than  of  purse.  Good  dressing  is 
being  so  dressed  that  no  one  can  tell,  half 
an  hour  after  mc^'ting  you,  how  you  were 
dressed,   .so  complete   was  the   fitness  oi 
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the  habit  to  the  habitation.  Like  the  best 
u  iridow  glass,  dress  should  never  call  at- 
tention to  itself.  Sed  satis.  Perhaps 
even  a  father  should  venture  no  furthcr 
upon  such  feminine  ground. 

Now  these  three  things,  voice,  writing 
and  dress,  are,  in  part,  at  least,  under 
your  own  control.  Make  them  each  such 
that  they  shall  give  forth  the  best  of 
yourself  to  your  many  friends.  You  are 
going  to  college,  not  to  a  finishing  school. 
The  finishing  school  does  look  after 
this  trinity  of  graces ;  the  college  is  in 
peril  of  not  looking  after  it.  It  is  liable 
to  regard  such  externalities  as  unworthy 
of  notice.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  college  should  have  regard  for  such 
things.  I  believe  I  will  so  write  to  your 
college  president.  But  perhaps  the  rea- 
son the  college  does  not  take  notice  is 
that  it  believes  you  are  so  mature,  so 
wise,  that  you  are  able  to  look  after  these 
things  yourself.  For  your  education  is 
to  make  you  a  thinker,  and  a  person  who 
thinks  should  be  able  to  look  after  such 
things.  I  cannot  better  close  this  part  of 
my  letter  than  by  giving  you  what  Mat- 
thew Arnold  says  in  the  preface  to  his 
■'Mixed  Essays"  about  the  powers  which 
contribute  to  the  building  up  of  human 
civilization.  They  are  the  power  of  con- 
duct, the  power  of  social  life  and  man- 
ners, the  power  of  intellect  and  knowl- 
edge, the  power  of  beauty.  Here  are 
the  conditions  of  civilization,  the  claim- 
ants which  a  man  must  satisfy  before  he 
can  be  humanized. 

I  want  to  say  one  thing  more.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  important,  as  it  is  the 
most  serious,  of  all  I  have  tried  to  write. 
Dear  girl,  get  the  best  and  most  out  of 


\()ur  religion,  ^'()u  are  religious,  [  know, 
not  only  b\  formal  act,  but  by  the  in- 
stincts of  \()ur  nature.  Religion  is  the 
greatest  thing,  one  might  say,  the  only 
thing.  The  relation  which  one  bears  to 
the  Supreme  Being  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. It  is  the  background  of  life,  the 
sky  of  destiny.  Now  so  many  people  do 
not  get  much  out  of  their  religion,  and 
religion  certainly  does  not  get  much  out 
of  them.  I  want  you  to  get  much  and  to 
give  much.  Interpret  life  in  the  terms  of 
the  personal  creator  ;  sympathize  with  life 
in  terms  of  righteousness  ;  will  life  as  a 
personal  good. 

In  this  interpretation  of  life  I  want  to 
suggest  to  you  three  things  as  helps : 
First,  prayer.  Emerson  somewhere  says 
that  every  man  must  pray.  The  mood 
of  the  prayer  and  the  act  of  prayer  be- 
long to  the  devout  soul.  Second,  the 
church.  Keep  up  your  church  life.  I 
have  reason  to  know  how  poor  and  un- 
worthy the  church  is,  how  stupid  much 
preaching  is,  but  make  the  service  of 
the  church  worship  even  if  you  cannot 
make  it  instruction  or  inspiration.  Third, 
Sunday.  Many  college  boys  and  girls 
study  Sunday.  It  is  very  foolish ;  they 
think  they  have  to.  Their  belief  arises 
from  a  lack  of  forethought  or  prudent 
planning.  Use  Sunday  for  a  time  of  in- 
terpretation, reflection,  inspiration.  Make 
each  one  like  George  Herbert's  day,  a 
bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

Dear  girl,  be  happy  in  your  college  life. 
V^ou  are  happy  by  nature  :  college  is  hap- 
piness, you  will  be  hapi)y  ;  and  your  hap- 
piness will  be  the  happiness  of 

Your  Fathf.r. 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Publicity   for   a   State 

BY  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER 


TU  tlic  average  (.iti/eu,  ln>  .>»cliti'il 
geography  lessons  dimmed  by  I  Ik 
cares  and  duties  of  mature  year.-., 
iiie  name  ut  a  State  may  suggest  hazily 
a  hhie  ur  yellow  spot  somewhere  on  the 
map  of  the  cuiilinent,  or  it  may  be  recog- 
nized as  a  dehnite  area  notable  for  posi- 
tive accomplishments.  It  depends  on  the 
informatit>n  he  has  assimilated.  Kansas 
has  been  for  twenty  years  working 
toward  the  establishment  of  the  latter 
impression  on  the  world's  reading  public. 
It  has  systematically  conducted  an 
unique  campaign  of  publicity  calculated 
to  connect  its  accomplishments  and  pos- 
sibilities with  its  name,  and  to  counteract 
and  correct  some  erroneous  ideas  excited 
by  its  somewhat  spectacular  history. 

The  other  day  a  metropolitan  paper 
said  editorially  :  "A  hen  in  South  Caro- 
lina is  re[)()rie(l  to  lay  two  eggs  a  day. 
Impossible  I  If  there  is  such  a  hen  it 
must  be  in  Kansas."  Unconsciously  the 
editor  paid  tribute  to  Kansas's  adver- 
tising. 

Given  a  basis  in  actual  production — 
and  every  State  has  some  lines  of  en- 
deavor in  which  it  excels — publicity  is 
needed  to  realize  dividends  in  capital  and 
population.  Kansas  commenced  adver- 
tising before  the  modern  ideas  of  exploi- 
tation were  discovered,  before  the  pub- 
licity expert  became  a  part  of  business 
life.  It  has  excelled  in  the  effectiveness 
of  its  efforts,  both  in  the  grouping  of 
facts  and  in  the  presentation  of  startling 
truths,  attracting  attention  when  other 
commonwealtlis  with  claims  also  to  nota- 
ble acliie\enient  failed  to  interest  the 
public. 

I'Or  instance:  At  the  end  of  1910,  the 
agricultural  de])artment  issued  its  annual 
statement.  It  opened  with  the  stagger- 
ing figures  of  $539,739,034  as  the  value 
of  farm  products  and  live  stock.  Then 
was  enumerated  the  wheat,  corn,  and 
animals  slaughtered,  these  three  alone 
making  $207,565,404  return  to  the  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dwellers  in  the  State.  The 
stupendous  totals  give  an  overpowering- 
sense  of   Kansas's  greatness,  making  it 
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shine  as  a  particular  star  in  the  galaxy 
of  commonwealths. 

About  the  same  time  Missouri  issued 
its  summary  of  the  crop  season.  1 1  be- 
gan with  the  doleful  announcement: 
rile  total  value  of  farm  crops  raised 
this  year  is  $J99,(Xi(),(xxJ,  or  $  1  o,o(X3,oo(3 
less  than  last  season."  After  this  de- 
pressing prelude,  which  prepares  one  for 
news  that  the  people  are  on  the  road  to 
the  poor  house,  comes  modestly  the  value 
of  the  corn  crop,  $108,000,000 — or  $32,- 
ooo,ooj  more  than  that  of  Kansas!  Many 
of  the  great  products  of  the  rich  State 
are  ignored  in  the  report  or  passed  with 
mere  mention,  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  apologetic  rather  than  enthus- 
ing. 

Such  is  the  difference.  Soil,  climate 
and  genius  have  promoted  Kansas.  The 
soil  and  climate  have  made  possible  nota- 
ble accomi)lishment  in  raising  staple 
farm  crops.  The  genius  is  F.  D.  Coburn, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, thru  whose  hands  go  all  the  facts 
concerning  the  State's  production.  He 
has  been  at  it  eighteen  years  and  has  a 
]jeculiar  gift  for  putting  the  best  foot 
forward.  He  likes  his  place  so  well  that 
he  declined  an  appointment  as  United 
States  Senator  to  hold  it.  His  optimism 
exalts  the  goodness  and  overlooks  the 
failures.  Thru  no  other  agent  does  the 
State  advertise  directly.  It  spends  thus 
about  $17,000  annually.  What  is  done 
with  it  ? 

The  secretary  and  the  assistant  secre- 
tary, J.  C.  Mohler,  with  two  or  three 
clerks,  have  offices  in  the  State  House. 
Their  business  is  to  collect  information 
regarding  crops  and  to  disseminate  it. 
lu:>r  this  latter  service  are  employed 
many  mediums. 

Most  expensive  and  most  pretentious 
is  the  biennial  report,  containing  statis- 
tics regarding  each  of  the  105  counties' 
progress.  This  has  grown  to  a  volume 
of  1,000  to  1,500  pages,  packed  full  of 
reports  on  various  methods  of  advanced 
farming  as  well  as  of  figures  gathered 
from     the     county     assessors'     reports. 
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Twenty  thousand  of  these  are  distrib- 
uted, mostly  to  residents  of  the  State, 
but  thty  are  sent  world  wide,  from 
Alaska  to  South  Africa.  It  costs  $10,000 
to  $14,000  each  edition. 

-Many  copies  go  to  prominent  pajjers, 
and  such  editorial  mention  as  this  in  a 
Xew  York  paper  results.  "Sonnets  on 
hens,  herbs  and  hogs,  odes  on  alfalfa  and 
dithyrambs  on  Kansab  men  and  women, 
are  contained  in  the  thousand-page  bien- 
nial report  of  the  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  A  document  full  of  hog 
and  human  nature,  more  fascinating  than 
any  work  of  fiction,  it  is  infinitely  differ- 
ent from  the  academic  dullness  expected 
from  an  agricultural  board,  and  suggests 
an  uplifted  condition  of  the  Kansas 
farmer  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired." 

Every  three  months  are  issued  15.000 
quarterly  reports  containing  the  papers 
read  before  the  agricultural  society  and 
articles  and  information  regarding  cer- 
tain farm  methods  of  direct  interest. 
These  sro  to  a  much  wider  constituencv. 


and,  because  they  luive  valuable  first- 
hand information,  ai'c  in  (kiuaiul  l)y 
\\  estcni  tarmers  geiierall).  In  each  is  a 
boost  f'lr  Kansas  and  its  possibilitie>, 
adding  to  ihc  advertising  value  an  a])- 
peal  to  come  to  the  State. 

Mimeographic  copies  of  short  article.^ 
about  Kansas  agriculture  are  sent  week- 
ly to  dailies  in  the  pricipal  cities  of  the 
country  and  to  all  the  agricultural  week- 
lies. These  are  furnished  without  cost 
to  the  recipients,  postage  excepted,  and 
most  of  them  are  used.  This,  of  itself, 
secures  a  vast  amount  of  attention  to  the 
State  as  a  crop-producing  section. 

In  the  secretary's  office  is  a  list  of 
over  10,000  names,  many  of  which  are 
of  Kansans,  but  including  those  of  farm- 
ers of  prominence  all  thru  the  Eastern 
States,  to  which  matter  of  all  sorts  is 
mailed  at  intervals.  This  includes  re- 
ports, booklets  and  cards  as  well  as  the 
frequent  press  reports  of  crop  conditions 
during  the  growdng  season. 

Secretary  Coburn  does  not  believe  in 
"release    dates"    for    news.      No    matter 
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I  low  ki.-^'ii  is  the  (lesii't.'    tHr  iiifoiinaiioii 
or  liovv  iii^i>ittiit  the  ileiiiaiul  oi  ihc  nt'V\> 
papers,  all   ha\t'   tlie   .>>aiiie  cliaiice.      lie 
mails  his  reports  when  they  are  ready — 
aiul  all  are  mailed  at  tJiiee  aiul  are  re 
leased  tor  publication  on  receipt.     It  may 
he  that  the  aiteniuon  pai)erh  will  "scoop 
their  rivals,  or  the  matter  may  not  be  in 
the  ((ftice  until  alter  they  go  to  press,  lie 
plays  no  favorites. 

1  Particularly  striking  is  a  service  en- 
tirely outside  the  routnie  and  some  of  it 
paid  for  by  the  secretary  himself.  This 
is  a  series  of  cards  and  booklets,  each 
emphasizing  one  feature  of  Kansas  crop 
raising.  "The  Corns  That  Kansas  Farm- 
ers Irlave"  is  the  title  of  one,  and  it 
shouts,  "In  Corn  Kansas  Is  a  Billion- 
aire! In  ivventy  Years  It  lias  Pro- 
duced 2,957,122,161  Bushels,  Worth 
$82 1 ,0(X3,(XX).  It  is  the  Monarch  Cereal 
and  i'rosperity's  Barometer."  ".•Mfalfa's 
Affinity"  is  another — and  of  course  the 
reference  is  to  Kansas  soil. 

A  striking  card  is  entitled  "A  Differ- 
ence in  Corns."  It  shows  a  row  of  short, 
half-tilled  nubbins  and  a  trio  of  big, 
handsome  ears  with  the  legend  : 

"If  yours  are  like  those  on  tiie  right  you 
arc  likely  to  be  left." 

"If  those  on  the  left,  you  are  right." 

On  the  back  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture's envelopes,  in  facsimile  of  Secre- 
tary Coburn's  chirography,  are  such  mes- 
sages as  these : 

"Did  you  notice  it ?  Uncle  Sams  report 
says  Kansas  raised  in  1901  more  than  one- 
thirtieth  of  all  the  wheat  in  the  world  !" 

"In  1903,  Kansas  raised  one-seventh  of  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  United  States." 

"All  the  world  talks  about  the  great  wheat 
crops  of  Kansas,  but  wheat  is  not  our  fore- 
most product. 

"The  wheat  makes  us  famous,  but  it  is  our 
corn  that  makes  us  wealthy." 

Little  wonder  that  when  a  letter  was 
started  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago,  ad- 
dressed "To  the  Man  Who  Made  Kansas 
Famous,  Topeka."  it  went  straight  to 
Secretary  Cobuni,  as  intended. 

Probably  no  one  feature  of  the  Board's 
advertising  is  so  widely  read  and  dis- 
cussed as  its  10,000  holiday  cards,  sent 
out  each  year.  These  are  6  by  7  inches, 
with  a  ribbon  hanger.  On  one  side  is  a 
condensed  statement  of  the  crop  produc- 
tion of  the  State  for  the  past  season, 
'with  some  totals  for  a  decade  or  a  com- 
parison with  previous  seasons.     On  the 


reverse  is  some  striking  design.  Once 
It  was  a  fac  simile  (piotation  from  a 
classic  essay  by  the  Kansas  master  of 
prose,  John  James  Ingalls,  beginning, 
"The  grassy  (juadrangle  .  .  .  which 
geographers  call  Kansas."  Again  it  was 
some  pictures  of  babies  with  the  legend, 
"The  Race  Suicide  Problem  as  Dealt 
with  in  Kansas."  One  of  the  earliest 
was  a  panel  reading  : 

"Kansas — Did  you  notice  it?  Uncle  Sam's 
Near  Hook  for  lyoi  says  that  Kansas  raised 
ui  that  year  almost  24  per  cent,  more  wheat 
than  any  State  in  the  Union.  Did  you  absorb 
it?  Uncle  Sam's  Year  Book  says  that  in  the 
five  years  ending  with  lyoo,  the  wheat  and 
corn  raised  by  Kansas  was  worth  more  by 
nearly  $17,000,000  than  that  of  any  other- 
State,  while  Iowa  ranked  third,  Missouri 
third  and  Ohio  seventh.  Whosoever  will  may 
come !" 

With  the  coming  of  prosperity  in  more 
striking  prominence  appeared  on  the 
card  a  handsomely  gowned  young  wom- 
an and  this  letter  in  fac-similie  of  a  girl's 
writing : 

"De.vk  Marguerite — This  year's  fourth  cut- 
ling  of  our  alfalfa  was  so  heavy  and  brought 
such  a  good  price  that  I'a  says  1  must  have 
a  new  auto,  a  grand  piano,  or  take  a  trip 
around  the  world.      Which  would  you  do? 

Gladys. 

"The  Zephyrs,  Paradise,  Kansas,  November 
30,   1907." 

As  an  appeal  to  feminine  readers  this 
was  one  message : 

Cedar  Rapids,   Iowa. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Kansas — This  is  to  tell  you  how 
much  you  have  done  for  me.  1  was  unable 
to  stand  alone,  or  walk  a  step  without  assist- 
ance. I  could  take  no  solid  food ;  my  only 
diet  was  a  few  spoonfuls  of  milk,  and  at  night 
my  sleep  was  irregular.  I  was  induced  to  try 
your  Balmy  Air  prescription,  along  with  your 
Vegetable  and  Cereal  Food  preparations,  and 
now,  after  one  month,  I  sleep  well,  and,  as  my 
photograph  shows,  am  stronger  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  can  walk  anywhere  without  help.  I 
recommend  your  treatment  to  all  persons  of 
my  age,  and  especially  ladies. 

"Yours   for  health, 
Gertrude." 

Then  there  was  a  pyramid,  each  step 
a  year,  with  Kansas's  wheat  yield  show- 
ing the  greatest  of  any  State  in  the 
Union  four  years  out  of  six.  Following 
it  was  a  panel  with  comparisons  favor- 
able to  Kansas  in  wheat  and  corn,  end- 
ing with,  "Whosoever  will  may  come." 

They  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  each 
is  interesting  and  timelv.  These  cards 
are  sent  broadcast  to  every  j^aper  and 
magazine  of  prominence  in  the  country, 
and   will  be   found   hanging  over  many 
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editorial  desks  because  of  their  novelty 
and  attractiveness. 

All  this  is  outside  of  Mr.  Coburn's 
writing  on  agricultural  topics  for  farm 
papers  and  magazines,  of  which  he  does 
a  great  deal,  each  contribution  affording 
publicity  of  the  best  kind. 

The  results  of  advertising  are  not  al- 
ways directly  traceable,  but  often  is 
there  definite  accomplishment.  Thou- 
sands of  letters  of  inquiry  reach  the  sec- 
retary's desk.  They  come  largely  from 
farmers  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
other  States  of  the  Middle  States.  They 
ask  about  the  chance  for  a  new  settler, 
the  prices  of  land,  the  best  place  to  lo- 
cate. Always  they  request  more  litera- 
ture about  Kansas.  Once  interested. 
there  is  a  large  presumption  that  the 
next  homeseekers'  excursion  will  bring 
the  writer  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  For- 
eign officials  write  asking  for  reports 
and  occasionally  a  prospective  immigrant 
from  over-seas  pleads  for  more  light  on 
the  possibilities  of  the  "American  Des- 
ert." 

An  influential  by-i)r(jduct  is  in  the  ad- 
vertising of  firms,  bunks  and  municipali- 
ties of  the  State,  which  include  quota- 
tions from  the  society's  literature. 

Out  of  it  all  has  been  crystallized  a 
sentiment  that  Kansas  soil  is  marvelously 
productive,  that  its  farming  methods  are 
progressive,  and  that  it  ofTers  oppor- 
tunities for  prosperous  agriculture.  It 
has  convinced  the  Eastern  investor  that 
he  can  safely  buy  Kansas  real  estate 
mortgages ;  it  has  energized  the  reserve 
cities  toward  securing  the  deposits  of 
Kansas  banks ;  it  has  brought  to  the 
State  writers  for  the  ])re<<>  and  has  prr)- 
duced  magazine  articles  and  newspaper 
stories  that  teem  with  enthusiasm.  The 
authors  make  their  first  visit  to  the  secre- 
tary's fjfifice  and  frrmi  Mr.  Coburn  secure 
the  facts  and  figures  on  which  to  ba^c 
their  rontribiitions. 

The  more  direct  and  rlefniile  effect  has 
been  on  the  restless  farm  population  of 
the  Middle  States-such  older  settled 
commonwealths  as  Tllinf>is,  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin.  There  land  's  high,  and 
based  on  its  value  the  income  is  not 
large.  The  farmer  with  a  growing  fam- 
ily seeks  a  location  where  with  equal  ad 
vantages  in  home  life  he  can  spcnre  more 
land.      Ifis    "figuring"   lal;cs   some    mkIi 


form  as  this:  "My  loo-acrc  farm  is 
worth  $15,000.  With  that  money  1  can 
buy  200  or  300  acres  farther  west,  as 
good  soil  and  with  proper  tillage  as  pro- 
ductive.    Where  shall  i  go?" 

Naturally  he  turns  to  the  statistics  and 
reports  and  selects  the  locality  that  can 
present  the  best  argument.  So  States  vie 
with  each  other,  land  dealers  overwhelm 
him  with  real  estate  prospectuses,  rail- 
way companies  deluge  him  with  book- 
lets. Lecturers  travel  from  town  to 
town  with  maps,  moving  pictures  and 
stereopticon  exhibits,  endeavoring  to 
convince  him  of  the  opportunities  of- 
fered. His  confidence  is  strongest,  how- 
ever, in  official  records,  and  when  he 
receives  a  bulletin  stamped  with  authority 
it  ranks  above  those  which  he  suspects 
of  prejudice  or  financial  motive.  So  the 
State  publications  receive  a  consideration 
others  fail  to  obtain  and  he  is  induced  to 
investigate — which  in  the  end  means  usu- 
ally the  moving  of  his  family  to  a  new 
home.  This  is  the  strength  of  persistent, 
effective  State  advertising,  and  its  value 
has  been  demonstrated  in  thousands  of 
instances. 

Has  Kansas's  jjublicity  campaign  been 
worth  its  cost? 

In  its  pioneer  period  the  .State  was 
handicaj^ped  by  failures  and  disappoint- 
ments. It  was  derided  as  an  investment 
field  and  had  to  overcome  a  prejudice 
afifecting  influential  factors  in  develop- 
ment. Yet  despite  these  trials  of  earlier 
years,  when  settlement  was  new  and 
farmers  had  not  been  educated  in  meth- 
ods adapted  to  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions, Kansas  gained  in  po|)ulation  in  the 
past  decade  15  per  cent.  Nebraska  gained 
11. S  j)er  cent.  Missouri  gained  6  per 
cent.  Iowa  lo.st  .3  per  cent.  Conditions 
were  similar  in  all  this  grou])  of  States. 

If   advertising  pays   l)usiness   men    or 
a  nnuiicipality.  why  not  a  State?     F.very 
.'idded  family  means  larger  sale  for  prod- 
ucts, greater  business  for  railroads,  more 
wages  for  emi)loyees.  higher  prices   for 
land,   and   increasing  activity    for   towns 
anrl  cities.     I'.ut    for  its  publicity  dci)art- 
ment  the  success  allcufling  Kansas  agi'i 
cidfure  woidd  today  be  dimly  luidcislood 
instead    of    being    noted    from    cr)ast    to 
coast.     W^'alth  and  population  have    I'ol 
lowed    llic    li'raldiiig   of    its    accomplish 
iiicnts.     Kansas  believes  it  lias  p.iid. 

\  piu  I  Ni',   Kansa<i. 


Ten   Great   Cities 


BY    WILLIAM    B.   BAILEY,   Ph.D. 

XSSISTANT      I'KliFESSOll     OP     KCONOMICS     IN      VaLI'.      UsiVrKSITV. 
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Tlli'.RJ*^  arc  at  present  ten  cities  in 
the  world  with  a  popnlation  of 
over  1,000,000.  Of  these,  three 
are  in  the  L^nited  States.  Russia  is  the 
only  other  country  to  have  more  than 
one  city  of  this  size. 

London  leads  with  a  population  of 
over.  7,000,000 ;  hut  its  area  is  over  440,- 
000  acres.  The  area  of  Greater  New 
York  is  less  than  half  that  of  London. 
If  New  York  City  could  annex  enough 
of  its  suburbs  to  make  its  area  e(|ual  to 
that  of  London,  it  would  at  present  have 
a  population  of  over  6,000,000.  Even 
without  annexing-  any  more  territory, 
Xew  York  may,  within  twenty  years, 
become  the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 
If  it  were  possible  to  include  suburbs,  as 
has  been  done  by  London,  it  might  be- 
come the  leader  within  ten  years.  The 
area  of  Registration  London,  not  in- 
cluding the  outer  ring,  is  74.839  acres. 
(  )n   this  territory   is    found   a  ]iopulation 
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of  nearly  5,000,000,  but  within  the  jxist 
decade  the  population  of  the  old  city  of 
London  has  actually  decreased.  Busi- 
ness is  crowding  residences  from  the 
center. 

Berlin  has  recently  annexed  suburbs 
with  a  population  of  nearly  1,000.000. 
It  seems  likely  that  when  figures  are 
available  it  will  be  discovered  that  Ber- 
lin has  displaced  Paris  as  the  third  city 
in  the  world.  The  following  are  th: 
poi)ulation  and  area  of  the  ten  largest 
cities  in  the  world  at  the  latest  date  for 
which  figures  are  available  : 

C'itv.  .\rea    in    Acres.         I'opulatioii 

London      441,600  7,252,96,? 

Ne\v  York    209.218  4,766,883 

Paris    T9.280  -'.76.^.393 

Tokio    27,980  2,186,079 

Chicago    117,447  2,i8=;,283 

Vienna    30,686  2,085,888 

Herlin    T5,()oS  2,070,695 

St.    Petersburg    22,001  i.(>78,ooo 

Philadelphi:>    81,828  1,549,008 

Moscow    T  7,65  \  1 .350.:r5  \ 

Nkw    UavivN,    Conn. 


Browning 

RoBEKr  JjRowNiNG,  wlioiii  ail  increas- 
ing number  of  admirers  delight  to  pro- 
claim the  noblest  singer  of  the  great  Vic- 
torian choir  and  the  master  poet  of  his 
time,  as  he  is  easily  the  most  voluminous 
English  poet  since  Shakespeare,  has  been 
also  the  subject  of  more  writing  by  other 
hands  than  any  other  English  poet  ex- 
cept Shakespeare.  And  this  is  not  sur- 
prising, for  he  sang  new  songs  in  a  new- 
way  ;  he  wrote  ( too  often  for  the  early 
growth  of  his  reputation)  of  difficult  and 
recondite  subjects,  providing  vast  mate- 
rial for  literary  discussion ;  and,  nobly 
beautiful  and  joyous  forever  as  are 
many  of  his  works,  the  life  he  lived  was 
as  nobly  l>eautiful  a  poem  as  any  that  he 
wrote.  Half  a  score  of  Li:  cs  of  the  poet 
have  been  published,  varying  in  length 
and  scope  from  the  authoritative  two- 
v(jlume  "Life  and  Letters  of  R(jbert 
lirowning,"  by  Mrs.  .Sutherland  CJrr, 
who  had  the  advantage  of  a  close  friend- 
ship with  drowning,  to  Mr.  Arthur 
W'augh's  charmingly  written  little  ac- 
count in  the  coat-|;ocket  series  of  "West- 
minster Biographies."  Yet  there  is  room 
and  welcome  for  another  that  so  abun- 
dantly justifies  itself  as  does  the  recently 
published  Life  by  tvv(j  f^nglisli  student- 
and  lovers  of  Browning's  poetry.* 

Prof.  Hall  ('ir\ff\u  harl  amassed  much 
material  for  a  biography  of  I'rrjwning, 
whose  career  and  writings  iiad  Ijeen  for 
many  year->  a  principal  subject  of  his 
thought  and  stucly,  and  had  written 
about  half  of  his  projected  work  when 
death  struck  the  pen  from  his  hand.  Mr. 
Minchin.  on  the  advice  of  the  late  I'rof. 
John  rhurton  (iollins.  unrlertofjk  the 
completion  of  the  work  in  accordance 
w'lh  l'rofessf)r  ririffin's  plans,  and  so 
siirres>,fnlly  has  he  accfini|jlishefl  that 
difficult  f'sk  thai  the  book  has  the  artistic 
imity.  ])i>\h  in  structure  and  in  style,  of 
a  finished  and  well-rounded  whole.    The 

''fur.  Ltff.  i>e  Hon  m  liKowwr!*..  With  Notice*  of 
111*  Wrilirjtf.,  Ili«  I'amily.  iiiul  Mi»  I'Tiendi.  B\ 
H'  II. ill  f,riffin.  f  iiiri"i'-t<  <l  :iiii|  K'lil'-rj  \>y  Marry 
'  .Mmrlriii,      With   Thirty-'Pvrii    IlliiNtralintii'. 

'"  ■      'T\)i     \1mini\)nii    r<itn|>any.      Iv;'"    nrt. 


aullKirs  i)urp()se  was  lo  prddncc  a  biog- 
raphy that  should  be  both  fuller  and 
more  exact  than  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  this  has  been  achieved. 

The  book  is  not  a  study  of  the  life  of 
Browning  seen  thru  a  temperament,  like 
those,  for  instance,  of  the  late  William 
Sharp  and  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton 
(both  brilliant  and  both  charming,  in 
their  dififerent  ways),  but  is  a  record 
based  upon  a  sympathetic  review  and 
interpretation  of  accepted  facts.  Numer- 
ous errors  of  fact  and  of  inference,  made 
unwittingly  in  the  earlier  biographies, 
are  corrected  ;  for  to  this  end  a  mass  of 
new  material  was  available.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  what  this  means :  Mrs.  Urr  did 
not  have  access  to  the  "Letters  of  Robert 
Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing," the  four  volumes  of  Browning's 
letters  privately  printed  by  Mr.  Wise,  or 
the  unpubl'slied  diary  of  Alfred  Domett 
(  Browning's  "Waring"),  which  last  was 
practically  discovered  by  Professor  Grif- 
fin ;  and  further  recollections  and  remin- 
iscences by  scores  of  the  poet's  contem- 
poraries have  been  given  to  the  world 
since  her  book  appeared.  Professor 
(iriffin  had  been  at  great  pains  to  iden- 
tify the  sites  of  the  poet's  early  homes  in 
London;  thence  had  followed  him  to 
Asfjlo  and  Florence;  had  made  ])ilgrim- 
ages  to  the  various  regions  of  Italy  vis- 
ited by  Browning  and  his  wife,  and  had 
\'isite(l  La  .^^aisiaz  and  X'enicc  and  other 
lilaces  where  Browning  had  sojourned  in 
liis  later  years. 

So  til's  book  traces  more  accurately 
than  any  /)thcr  the  life  of  the  |)oet  from 
\ear  to  year.  .\o  systematic  inter])reta- 
tion  of  poems  is  attemjjlcd.  siuli  as  is 
includeil  in  Professor  Dowdcn's  "Uoberl 
Browning."  nor  any  detailed  criticism; 
i)ut  everything  that  has  been  discovered 
as  to  their  origins,  tlier  grttwlh  .iiid  tluir 
reception  by  tlic  public  i-^  included.  New 
light  is  thrown  on  the  ways  Browning 
found  or  cl)o>-c  ihcines  for  lii>  poems. 
and  on  his  mental  processes.  riirnonl 
his  life  he  was  a  lover  and  student  of 
books  as  well  a:,  of  men.     He  was  never 
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a  lili'iary  nr  liist(»rical  ;iiitii|iiai  \  Mis 
vai'ifd  kiiiivvUd^e  caiiu-  in  him  m  tla- 
must  natural  way.  As  a  s<>utli  lie  nail 
extciisivil)  aiiiuiij4  the  histoi  iial  winks 
ill  his  father's  library,  ami  ilui>  uik-dii- 
sciDUsly  devi'Ioped  that  teiult-ncy  iDward 
historical  accuracy  which  is  so  siugulai  ly 
comliiiuil  ill  him  with  imaginative  i)owt'r. 
While  his  leaiiiiiij^  was  very  wide  and 
varied,  our  author  asserts  that  his  "ex- 
treme erudition"  "is  often  more  a|)|)arent 
than  real,"  and  proceeds  to  show  thai 
many  of  the  poet's  notes  to  his  "I'ara- 
celsus"  that  seem  to  savor  of  "vast  re- 
search" were  indeed  copied  from  an 
ancient  author.  IJut  it  is  no  reproach  to 
him  that  he  gathered  knowledge  wher- 
ever he  found  it.  One  of  the  greatest 
attestations  to  his  genius  is  that  "the 
most  important  source"  of  all  his  works 
is  Robert  IJrowiiing. 

Many  details  of  a  singularly  beautiful 
and  ha])py  life  are  here  given  for  the  first 
time,  but  none  among  them  detracts  in 
any  way  from  the  image  the  world 
already  had  of  a  virile,  noble,  pure- 
minded,  lovable  man.  Browning  has 
long  been  recognized  as  a  powerful  reli- 
giDUs  teacher,  but  the  exact  nature  of  his 
personal  beliefs  has  puzzled  many  people. 
An  interesting  sidelight  is  flashed  on  this 
(|uestion  by  Domett's  diary.  Byron's 
assertion  of  the  soul's  nothingness  in 
comparison  with  the  ocean  is  attacked 
"somewhat  boisterously"  in  "Fifine  at 
the  I*"air"  and  again  in  "La  Saisiaz" ; 
and  when  Domett  exprest  surprise  there- 
at (since  his  friend  had  been  devoted  to 
Byron  in  earlier  years).  Browning- 
averred  that  he  protested  against  it  as  a 
Christian.  "T  never  heard  him,  I  think," 
comments  the  diarist,  "avow  his  Chris- 
tianity distinctly  in  his  own  person,  ex- 
cept on  this  occasion." 

Greek    Immigration    to    the    United    States. 

By  Henry   Pratt  Fairchild.      New   Haven : 
Yale  University   Press.      $2. 

This  volume  on  Greek  immigration  is 

the    first    detailed    investigation    of    the 

Greek  element  mingling  itself  with  other 

foreign  elements  of  the  United   States. 

The    Greek    population    of    the    United 

States    appears    to    have    grown     from 

about  8,000  in  1900  to  about  185,000  in 

1910.     Tt  is  therefore  becoming  more  of 


a  so-called  problem,  as  we  are  wont  to 
call  niii  social  groups  of  nationalities 
iiewl\  arrived.  It  appears  th.ii  there  are 
several  colonies  of  Greeks  in  dilTerent 
parts  of  the  United  States,  one  in  Chi- 
cago numbering  about  I5,()()();  one  in 
Lowell.  Mass..  numbering  about  7,ocx) ; 
one  in  Lincoln,  .\'eb.,  and  one  in  New 
York,  less  distinctive  than  the  others, 
numbering  about  2(),()0().  The  author 
points  out  that  the  (ireeks  have  gone  into 
the  candy  business,  shoe  shining  parlors, 
and  the  peddling  of  Howers  very  largely, 
lie  ct)ncludes  that  financially  the  (ireek 
finds  his  life  in  America  an  improvement 
over  the  one  he  left.  ( )n  the  other  hand, 
he  (lei)recates  the  padrone  system,  by 
which  Greek  l>oys  are  brought  over  here 
and  maintained  in  crowded  (|uarters  and 
under  degenerating  conditions.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  CJreek  can  add  to  Amer- 
ican life  some  of  the  elements  of  Greek 
life,  such  as  "hospitality,  courtesy,  music 
love  of  outdoors  and  the  tempering  of 
business  activity  with  a  certain  amount 
of  leisure  and  social  intercourse."  "On 
the  other  hand,  America  has  much  to 
give  the  (Jreek  in  respect  of  commercial 
honesty,  unselfishness,  truthfulness,  har- 
mony, stability,  regard  for  women  and 
children,  and  social  virtue." 
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Essays  in  Fallacy.  By  .Andrew  MacPhail. 
New  ^'ork :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

In  spite  of  all  his  oxymorons,  this  au- 
thor is  a  complete  conservative.  He  is 
that,  much  more  than  he  is  image- 
breaker,  when  he  declares  that  "All 
novels  are  written  for  women  excei)t  the 
few  which  are  worth  writing ;"  and 
again :  "To  speak  of  the  'American  wo- 
man' as  if  she  were  confined  to,  or  even 
especially  characteristic  of,  the  United 
States,  is  as  if  one  were  to  assume  that 
the  common  scale  which  destroys  apnle 
trees  is  found  nowhere  else  than  in  San 
Jose."  Tt  is  likely,  he  adds,  that  the 
"American  woman"  was  introduced  into 
the  States  at  a  very  early  period  ;  and. 
finding  the  environment  favorable,  throve 
"with  coarse  luxurionstiess."  Mr.  iMac- 
Phail  is  singularly  uiiijallnnt  in  his 
images :  he  even  draws  an  analogy  from 
the  case  of  the  "(^Id  Fu'^lish"  black  rat 
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and  the  "Hanoverian"  brown  rat,  Mon- 
golian in  origin  : 

"And  yet  the  analogy  is  scarcely  convincing, 
since  rats  increase  and  multiply  by  the  proc- 
ess of  ordinary  generation,  whilst  the  type 
under  consideration  breeds  only  \ery  sparing- 
ly. By  a  process  of  calculated  sterility,  which 
eventually  becomes  automatic,  she  attains  to 
the   illusorv-    reward   of  childlessness." 

Childlessness,  divorce,  and  some  other 
social  phenomena  not  so  hackneyed,  are 
emphasized  by  the  Canadian  critic. 
"Pre\ious  to  the  year  1840,'"  he  writes, 
"the  increase  in  poptilation  by  native  re- 
production was  seven  times  greater  than 
the  growth  of  immigration."  \\'ashing- 
ton  and  Jefferson  estimated  that  by  1873 
their  country  would  contain  sixty  million 
native-born  Americans.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  according  to  the  census  of  1900.  th' 
numbers  were  not  more  than  foftv-two 
millions."  In  reporting  upon  this  situ- 
ation, the  essayist  is  led  astray  bv  no  ex- 
aggerated affection  for  our  native-born. 
Rut  the  American  woman  is  not 
Mr.  MacPhail's  sole  fallacy.  He  scores 
with  brilliancy  Enelish  a<;  well  as  cis-.A.t- 
lantic  phases  in  education.  He  is  very 
skeptical  as  to  the  Oxford  experiment 
in  workingmen's  "education."  As  for 
the  traditional  program,  its  main  result 
was.  he  says,  "that  boys  with  minds 
which  were  capable  of  improvement  were 
educated  and  became  leaders  of  men. 
The  boys  without  such  minds  were  rele- 
gated to  their  own  place  without  loss  of 
time  .  .  .  The  aim  of  the  .American 
method  is  to  bring  the  whole  mass  up 
to  the  same  level,  with  the  result  that 
there  are  few  leaders  and  many  unedu- 
cated." 

The  Revolutions  of  Civilization.      By  W.  M 
IlindfTs    I'ctrie         r6mo.    pp.    i.^i.        New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.      75  cents. 

This  attractive  little  lw»ok  belongs  to 
"llarf>cr's  Library  of  Living  Thought.' 
and  is  half  text  anrl  half  pictures.  The 
aim  of  the  author,  who  is  niisurpassed 
as  an  authority  in  Egyptian  c.scavati«)ns, 
is  to  prove  that  there  is  a  Nucccssion  of 
waves  f*f  rivili/ation,  now  developed 
and  now  degraderl,  as  shown  in  the 
prfKhirts  of  art,  particniarlv  sculpture. 
This  he  '«hows  with  no  flifficultv  as  to 
V-fiypUan  art.  l-'or  example.  ih  llvksos 
invasion  was  ff»IIowe(|  by  de'..:radalion. 
anrl  there  foII'»vverl  later  the  higher  stage 


of  tlie  eighteenth  dynasty.  Equally,  the 
better  art  of  Crete  was  at  one  time 
crushed  by  the  Dorian  invasion.  So  far, 
good ;  but  the  author  then  proceeds  to 
show  that  for  a  period  of  seven  thou- 
sand years  the  rise  and  fall  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Egypt  has  synchronized  with 
similar  stages  in  Crete,  Greece.  Italy  and 
the  MidtUe  Ages  of  Europe.  Here  there 
is  room  for  the  personal  equation  in 
judginent  and  choice,  particularly  where 
the  materials  are  scanty,  and  the  scholar 
is  in  danger  of  selecting  what  will  best 
fit  his  purpose.  In  every  age  there  w^ere 
better  and  worse  examples  of  art.  Then, 
be  it  remembered,  in  those  older  dynas- 
ties there  are  serious  questions  of  chro- 
nology to  be  considered,  and  Professor 
Petrie's  scheme  adds  some  thousands  of 
years  to  that  of  the  German  and  Amer- 
ican Egyptologists.  Further,  where 
parallelism  between  Egypt  and  Crete  is 
shown,  this  is  only  natural,  as.  quite  as 
far  back  as  2.000  B.  C.  there  was  con- 
stant commerce  between  the  two.  The 
evidence  for  contemporaneity  would  be 
more  remarkable  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  flourishing  periods  in  Baby- 
lonian and  Assvrian  art  corresponded 
with  those  in  Egypt,  the  materials  for 
the  former  not  being  lacking,  but  entire- 
ly overlooked  by  our  author.  While  he 
makes  the  average  interval  between  his 
eight  periods  of  depression  to  be  1,330 
years,  it  would  be  hard  to  discover  any- 
thing secular  in  the  causes ;  certainly 
China  and  Japan  are  not  under  his  law, 
and  the  high  Babylonian  mark  of  the 
Elder  Babylonian  Sargon  synchronizes 
with  Egyptian  decline,  if  we  are  to  fol- 
low the  author's  chronology.  Barring 
these  points  of  doubt,  the  book  is  full  of 
suggestion  anrl  well  worth  study. 


Incidents   of   My   Life.    Professional — Liter 
ary     Social   with   Services   in   the    Cause 
of    Ireland.       \'>\    'riiDUKis    Addis    i'jnmct, 
M.  I>.  1.!,.  I).      5fH)  p.'iRcs  :  27  ilhistralioiis. 
New   York:   (',     I'    i'litn.iiirs   Sous.      $5. 

If  variety  is  the  spict'  of  life,  Dr. 
I-JMUiet  has  had  abundance  of  it,  and  if 
spice  makes  for  lia|)piiiess  then  he  nuist 
have  been  happy,  A  Southerner  born 
who  had  to  live  in  .\'ew  N'ork  during 
the  Civil  War.  a  collector  f)f  autographs 
whose  reputation  is  worldwide  and 
whose    Cf)Ileetif)n     of     .Americana     made 
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liiHi  all  .ititliority  (111  llie  subject,  a 
surs^etiii  uli.)  revolutioiiizetl  his  spc- 
cialtv  111  vviiiiien's  disfascs  ami  vvliDse 
Maine  and  hook  became  known  thrii- 
oiii  the  medical  world,  snrely  that  is 
a  life  tiill  eiioiigli  to  satisfy  the  most 
ardently  strenuous.  In  spite  of  its  busy- 
ness Dr.  I'Jiimet  is  in  his  eijj[hty- fourth 
\ear.  hale  and  hearty,  vigorous  of  mind 
and  active  of  hody  except  for  a  badly 
hmken  limb  hurt  two  or  three  times 
afterv\ard.  and  is  a  living  illustration, 
apparently,  flvit  havinj;  a  numht'r  ot 
thinj^s  to  do  and  keepinj^  them  all 
the  time  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
moment  of  relaxation,  is  the  best  possi- 
ble way  to  p»-epare  for  a  long  life.  This 
busy  man  has  written  out  many  of  the 
incidents  of  his  life  in  a  chatty,  personal 
way  that  makes  them  not  only  interest 
ing,  but  valuable  for  the  future  historian. 
There  is  lots  of  American  politics,  there 
is  plenty  of  gossip  with  regard  to  Irish 
aftairs.  there  is  an  abundance  of  refer- 
ence to  the  women  folks  and  their  ways, 
and  to  Xew  York  and  its  hospitals,  its 
politics,  both  medical  and  municipal,  its 
politicians,  its  fashionables,  all  the  sub- 
jects that  are  of  perennial  interest. 
7\vice  during  an  e])idemic  of  cholera  in 
Xew  ^'ork.  lunmet  went  over  to  his  im- 
migrant hospital  on  the  Island  and  found 
that  not  only  all  the  patients,  but  all  the 
nurses  in  his  department,  were  dead. 
Twice  during  epidemics  of  typhus  fever 
he  himself  caught  the  fever.  On  the  last 
train  that  left  New  York  for  the  South 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  Dr.  Emmet, 
a  native  of  Virginia,  was  a  passenger, 
because  he  felt  it  his  bounden  duty  to 
throw^  in  his  lot  with  his  State.  Presi- 
dent Davis  sent  him  back  to  his  wife  and 
family,  telling  him  that  they  had  more 
physicians  than  they  knew  what  to  do 
with.  He  will  probably  be  remembered 
best  for  his  great  collection  of  Ameri- 
cana, which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Kennedy-Emmet  collection,  is  at  the 
Lenox  Librarv. 

Pioneer    Priests    of    North    America,    1642- 

1710.  By  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.  J. 
Volume  Til :  Among  the  Algonqiiins.  Xew 
York :  The  .America  Press.     $2. 

In     the     tinal     volume     of     "Pioneer 

Priests. ■■  eniitU'(|  .liiiaiti^  the  .lli:;()nqiiius. 

wc  find  a  mass  of  material   valuable  t" 


the  historian  and  of  deep  interest  Ui 
those  of  us  who  know  the  romantic  spell 
ot  tile  l-'rench  episode  in  .American  his- 
t».ry.  ( )ne  must  confess,  however,  that 
the  reverend  author  has  failed  to  knit 
his  materials  together  into  a  compact 
whole — or,  indeed,  into  any  kind  of 
whole  at  all.  The  two  preceding  volumes 
of  this  series  told  the  story  of  missionary 
endeavor  among  the  lro(|uois  and  liu 
rons ;  here  it  is  the  .\lgdn(|uins.  The  Al- 
gonf|uins  were,  as  our  readers  know,  a 
.\ortlurn  tribe,  itiunting  .\'ew  luigiand 
as  their  country,  as  also  the  shores  of 
the  Hudson,  New  Jersey,  parts  of  .States 
as  far  south  as  North  Carolina  and  as 
tar  west  as  Wisconsin,  and  a  great  part 
of  Canada.  The  heroism  and  abnegation 
of  many  of  the  hVcnch  Jesuits  who 
ministered  to  these  savages  is  an  uncon- 
troverted  and  glorious  fact  in  colonial 
history.  Among  her  ])ricsts,  as  among 
her  governors  and  commanders,  h'rance 
sent  out  to  the  New  World  men  of  great 
worth.  .\  combination  of  circumstances 
tended  to  diminish  the  effectiveness  of 
tlieir  labors — even  tho  the  fruits  of  those 
labors  were  not,  even  in  themselves,  in- 
considerable. Portraits,  natural  scenery 
and  maps  are  reproduced,  adding  to  the 
value  of  the  present  study.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, however,  that  Eather  Campbell 
neglects  to  cite  the  "uncollected  docu- 
ments preserved  in  the  archives  of  Cana- 
dian Ciin'ernment  and  private  institu- 
tions" upon  which,  in  part,  he  bases  his 
narrations. 

The  Pianoforte  and  Its  Music.  By  Henry 
Kdvvard  Krehbiel.  New  York;  Charles 
Scrihner's  .Sons.      $1.25. 

Mr.  Krehbiel's  new  book  is  the  con- 
cluding volume  of  Messrs.  Scribners' 
valuable  series  of  practical  treatises 
called  "The  Music  Lovers'  Library."  It 
is  not  too  much  to  s'i\-  at  once  that  it  is 
•the  best  "i)opular"  work  on  its  subject 
that  has  yet  been  written  in  English.  It 
should  serve  to  correct  many  misconcep- 
tions, or,  rather,  some  misconceptions 
held  b\  many  people  who  are  more  or 
less  fond  of  good  music,  concerning"  the 
evolution  of  the  most  po])ular  of  musical 
instruments,  concerning  the  great  com- 
posers who  have  written  the  best  music 
for  it,  and  coiici-rning  the  development 
of  the   \irtnosi   who  ha\  c   won-  fame   1>\' 
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playing  upon  it.  Of  the  three  parts  into 
which  the  book  is  divided,  the  first  traces 
the  development  of  the  pianoforte  of  to- 
day from  its  primitive  prototypes  and 
medieval  precursors  —  the  monochord 
the  clavichord,  the  harpsichord,  the  dul- 
cimer, and  illustrates  concretely  and 
graphically  "the  tremendous  progress 
made  in  the  art  of  pianoforte  construc- 
tion from  the  time  of  the  invention  of 
the  instrument  till  now."  The  second, 
which  is  rightly  the  longest  part  of  the 
hook,  deals  with  the  comi)osers,  from 
the  earliest  writers  of  clavier  music,  the 
predecessors  of  Hach.  to  such  "national- 
ists" as  Saint-.Saens.  Paderewski,  Rach- 
maninoff, Debussy.  Sgambati,  and  many 
others  among  the  living  today.  The  final 
section,  devoted  to  the  development  of 
the  art  of  pianoforte  playing,  ends  with 
Rubinstein  and  Hans  von  Biilow.  The 
whole  book  is  a  rare  combination  of  his- 
torical learning  and  critical  exposition 
set  forth  in  a  style  of  distinction,  ease 
and  grace. 

■J* 

Literary  Notes 

....  Paul  Goodman  signs  the  little  History 
of  the  Jezi's  in  the  "Temple  Primer"  series 
of  E.  P.  Dutton   ("35  cents). 

....For  those  who  rlo  not  object  to  taking 
their  literature  in  snippets,  The  Essential 
Poetry  of  Pope,  compiled  and  edited  by  Wil- 
liam Walker  TDntton:  50  cents),  will  prove 
a  handy  and  attractive  volume. 

.....'\n  effort  more  ambitious  than  success- 
ful i-  that  of  C.  F.  Wheeler's:  the  translation 
of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  in  rimed  verse,  tiic 
triple  rhythm  of  the  original  being  reproduced. 
(])uH(m,  three  volumes;  $r  each). 

...The  Rev.  Washington  Gladden  of  Co- 
lumbus discusses  The  Labor  Question  (Pil- 
grim Press,  75  rents)  in  a  sane,  sympathetic 
and  Christian  spirit  and  points  very  clearly 
V  bat  should  Ik-  the  attitude  of  the  Church  in 
this  crisis 

....A  most  aUraitive  Ix-ok  of  essays,  by  Sir 
< iCffTvc  Drjiiglas,  on  Scottish  Poetry,  fr^iin 
nrummond  of  Hawfhornden  to  Fergussf»n. 
cf>mes  tn  us  from  the  Macmillan  Company 
($150;  These  lectures  wer<-  first  delivered 
in  the  University  of  Tilasgow 

In  the  heyday  of  the  suffra-'e  movement, 

The  helij^ion  of  fieauty  in  Wixiian,  by  Profes- 

I    Jefferson    \>,    F-|etcher    fMarmillan,   $1.25) 

s  m  rvr'<!I.ni   direi  iissniir  nl       I  hi    v   lumc   is 

to  serioi;s  criticism  what  the  sweets  arc  to  the 


roast.  The  Renaissance  and  its  aftermatl- 
furnish  his  types  and  docunienls.  The  essays 
are  written  in  a  light  and  entertaining  style, 
and  in  spite  of  the  wide  reading  which  they 
«how  will  not  repel  by  erudition  nor  dismay  by 
piiilosophical  profundity. 

.  ..  .Bees  have- ever  been  a  species  attractive 
to  poet  and  prose  writer.  Tickncr  Edwardes 
in  The  Lore  of  the  Honey  Bee  (Dutton;  50 
cents )  shows  himself  to  be  an  attentive  read- 
er of  liee-literature.  and  to  have,  besides,  per- 
snn.il  knowledge  of  the  ancient  craft  of  bee- 
kee])ing. 

....Florence  llolbrook's  Draiinilic  Reader 
I  or  lower  Grades  (.American  Book  Co.,  40 
rents),  consists  of  sixteen  simple  dramatisa- 
tions of  familiar  stories.  niostl\'  out  of  folk- 
lore. The  use  of  the  book  in  llie  fourth  or 
lifth  grade  should  prove  an  interesting  ex- 
l)crinient. 

\n    acrpiaintance    with    Mendel's    theory 

of  heredity  sufficient  to  compreliend  modern 
discussions  of  evolution  is  not  easy  for  the 
general  reader  to  acquire.  Drinkwater's  Lec- 
ture on  Mcndelisni  (Dutton;  $1)  is  useful  for 
that  purpose,  as  it  gives  a  brief  and  clear  ex- 
I)lanation. 

....Lewis  Waller,  the  English  romantic 
actor,  will  play  the  role  of  the  runaway  monk- 
in  the  dramatization  of  "The  Garden  of 
Allah"  to  be  produced  at  the  Century  Theatre 
in  New  York  (formerly  the  New  Theatre) 
under  the  direction  of  Liel)ler  &  Co.  The 
play  is  announced  for  October  20. 

....  Part  One  of  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States.  Calendar  year  iQog,  is  a  volume 
of  over  600  i)ages,  devoted  to  Metals ;  Part 
Two  (Nonmetals)  extends  to  Q42  pages,  if 
we  include  the  index.  Valuable  statistics  and 
articles  signefl  by  experts  make  these  volumes 
valuable  for  reference  (Washington:  Govern- 
ment   Printing  Office). 

....The  novelist  .Myrtle  Reed  left  an  estate 
estimatefl  to  be  worth  $.'rK),0')o.  The  estate  is 
to  be  held  in  trust  till  her  parents  die,  v  ben  it 
will  be  Iransf'^rred  to  her  husband.  Novelists' 
estates  do  not  vary  in  proportion  with  ibeir 
merit  a-,  writers,  nor  even  vvitb  ibeu'  popii 
larily,  for  Marion  ("rawfonl  lel't  bis  heirs,  it  is 
said,  less  than  rjr.e  fourth  as  much. 

...ft  speaks  well  for  Italy  that  a  series  of 
popular  lectures  given  at  the  University  of 
Padua  by  Achille  Loria  on  Contemporary  So- 
cial Problems  (Scribner's,  $1)  can  deal  with 
modern  economic  difriculties  so  frankly  and 
tfilerantly  I  he  ;mlhor  urges  a  voluntary  and 
rarlical  reionsiriK  lion  of  om'  social  system  as 
the  only  alteriiati\e  to  a   violent    rc\ oiutioii, 
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.  ..  .'■l'ro|)fr  It  1!,  i„  iust  witli  liiiii  who  fcti 
the  needy  in  the  nioriiieiK  "  ■KehKioii  consists 
alone  in  the  service  ot  the  people;  it  linds  no 
place  in  the  rosary,  or  prayer  rns4  "r  tattered 
garment."  "Be  lenient  with  thy  slave  tor  he 
may  one  day  become  a  king,  like  a  pawn  that 
l»ecomes  a  (jueen."  These  and  many  other 
Persian  aphorisms  and  parables  may  he  found 
in  the  lUt.stan  of  Sadi,  the  latest  issue  of  "The 
Wisdom  of  the  East  Series"  (Dutton,  50 
cents). 

...."Harvard  Studies  in  Comparative  Lit- 
erature" open  most  promisingly,  for  volum>- 
one  is  Professor  deorge  Santay ana's  Tltn-i- 
/'hil()sof>hiial  Poets:  I.ncretms.  Dante.  Goethe. 
This  is  a  brilliant  exercise  in  criticism,  and 
deserves  extended  review,  in  spite  of  the 
author's  modesty  in  describing  himself  as  an 
"amateui"  l)ringing  to  his  subject  only  fa- 
miliar material.  Professor  Santayana's  style 
is  always  a  delight.  (Cambridge:  Harvard 
University.) 

".As  inoilein  civilized  sofietv  is  organized,  at  least 
two  futulaniental  suiritiial  facts  are  obvious:  First. 
tliat  the  current  of  modern  progress  in  the  \arious 
organized  .ictivitics  of  men  is  impelled  more  largely 
than  ever  before  by  good  will;  and,  secondly,  that 
so  far  as  the  individual  man  is  kind  he  is  liap|iy. 
even   if   he   is  not  materially   prosperous." 

This  is  the  essence  of  William  Allen  White's 
Theory  of.  Spiritual  Prw^ress  given  as  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  address  at  Columbia  University 
and  reprinted  by  the  (iazctte  Press,  Emi)oria, 
Kansas,  an  inspiring  message  coining  from 
one  who  has  become  famous  thru  his  skill  at 
interpreting  popular  feeling  and  reading  the 
signs  of  the  times. 

....The  University  of  California  is  pub- 
lishing the  second  volume  of  the  series  of 
Spanish  ai:d  early  Calif ornian  te.xts  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  His- 
tory. The  first  number  contains  the  original 
Spanish  and  an  English  translation  of  the 
Diary  of  Vicente  Vila,  commander  of  one  of 
the  vessels  of  the  Portola  expedition  from 
La  Paz  to  San  Diego  in  1759.  The  second 
section  of  the  new  volume  gives  the  names 
signed  to  the  constitution  of  the  I'iiiilancc 
Committee,  and  .\o.  .:i  tlie  Diary  of  Pedro 
I'o^es  of  tlic  San  iM'ancisco  ex[)edition  of 
1770. 

...The  critic  ..f  {\\v  Mcrcurc  dc  h'raiuc 
declares  thai  in  D'.Xnnunxio's  "riio  I\Iart\r 
d"ni  <if  St.  Scliastian"  the  i)oet"s  mas- 
tery of  the  I'rencli  language  is  not  what  the 
press  agent  has  represented  it.  The  distin- 
guished Italian  must  not  imagine  he  is  writing 
in  French  because  he  uses  words  out  of  a 
PVench  dictionary,  he  says;  "this  delusiim 
has  given  liirtli  to  a  forndess  and  inane  ver 
biage  that  is  meaningless  even  in  the  reading," 
and  adds  liis  acccitiit  of  the  reiiearsals.  Mile, 
Rubinstein    tries    to    |)r.>iuiunce    "en    niaiigeaiit 


Is  le  <loux  Iriiil  de  vie"  and  can  do  ntjthing  bel- 
ter than  "en  mancliant  Ic  du  frit  de  lie," 
whereat  the  angry  dramalisl  :  "Mais  non,  ce 
nest  pas  (;a,  mademoiselle.  11  faut  dire:  en 
mancant  le  dou.v  frrouit  de  7't^. .  .  Parlez  done 
frangais,  que  diable !" 

.  . .  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  Dictionary 
oj  Irenih  and  luinlish,  linnlish  and  Prench, 
coin|)iled  by  John  Bellows,  revised  and  en- 
larged by  William  Bellows,  with  the  assistance 
of  MM.  Marrot  and  b'riteau  (Holt),  is  the 
arrangement  of  Prant^ais-Annlais  and  Pnglish- 
Prench  on  the  same  page.  Thus  on  pages  71-2 
one  may,  under  the  former  head,  find  the 
verb  assister,  "to  be  present  (a,  at)  to  attend 
(a),"  etc.,  while  below  one  may  compare  the 
luiglish  verb,  assist,  "assister:  aider  (in.  a)." 
I'or  the  student  of  languages  this  is  a  remark- 
ably convenient  arrangement,  also  equally 
logical  and  instructive.  This  edition  is  an 
enlarged  edition  of  the  Bellows  pocket  diction- 
ary, godsend  of  travelers.  In  its  present  form 
(umo;  pp.  ()8(j)  the  work  will  prove  useful 
in  litirary,  class-room  and  office--as  we  liave 
already  ])rov<:d  it. 

.  ..  .The  theories  of  art  and  the  speculations 
in  science  found  in  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  secret 
notebook  forin  a  tempting  theme  for  the  nov- 
elist. The  latest  to  utilize  them  is  an  Ameri- 
can author  who  in  the  name  of  "Guglielmo 
Scala"  writes  a  romance  of  Momta  Lisa 
(CrovveH,  $1).  He  handles  his  material  well 
in  the  creation  of  the  Renaissance  atmosphere, 
but  the  book  has  nothing  of  the  scope  and 
power  of  its  chief  competitor  in  this  field, 
Merejkowski's  "Romance  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci."  Signer  Scala  is  so  enamored  with  the 
subtle  smile  of  Monna  Lisa  that  we  suspect 
Iiim  of  having  stolen  her  portrait  from  the 
Louvre.  Since  the  author  of  the  novel  is  un- 
known and  the  purloiner  of  the  picture  is  un- 
known what  is  more  likely  than  that  they  are 
the  same  person?  According  to  his  theory 
the  reason  why  Leonardo  spent  so  many  years 
in  painting  it  is  because  he  found  all  womon 
in  his  sitter  and  had  to  make  her  svmpathet'c 
and  cruel,  heedless  and  tender  by  turns. 

....M.  Gemicr's  National  Traveling  Thea- 
ter, which  is  to  bring  the  highest  dramatic  art 
before  the  \illagers  f>f  proxincial  I'rance,  was 
lately  inaugurated  on  the  lisplanade  des  In- 
\alides.  The  pla_\  ciiosen  was  a  somewhat 
sensational  melodrama,  "The  Submarine 
'Swallow.'  "  The  theater  consists  of  two  vast 
tents.  170  feet  long  by  80  wide.  While  one  is 
being  used  the  other  is  on  its  way  to  the  next 
stage,  for  it  requires  a  day  to  put  it  up.  The 
tents,  stage,  costumes,  scenery,  etc.,  are  packed 
in  Ihirly-sexen  \  ans,  and  form  eight  road 
trains.  When  fitted  u])  the  inside  of  the  thea- 
ler  is  \  ii\  pr<'tty,  with  pink  hangings  sewn 
witli    painted   garlaiuls        The   orchestra    seats 
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are  cdiiitnrtaUlc,  and  on  carli  side  lliere  is  a 
row  of  boxes,  tliese  Ixixes  heitii;  tlie  \ans 
which  convey  the  actors  on  their  travels. 
Other  cars  are  used  to  supjxirt  tlic  llnor,  wliich 
slopes  down  toward  the  stajit".  so  tliat  every 
spectator  obtains  a  good  view.  This  theater 
will  visit  the  farthest  nooks  and  corners  of 
France,  and  holds   about    1,500  spectators. 

. . .  .Socialism  and  Individualism  (John 
Lane,  75  cents)  contains  four  reprinted  tracts 
of  the  Fabian  Society  by  Sidney  Webb,  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  Sidney  Ball  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 
In  .Shaw's  essay  on  The  hnpossibilities  of 
Anarchism  is  to  be  found  the  often  quoted 
paragraph : 

"Most  people  will  tell  you  that  communis  n  is 
known  in  this  country  only  as  a  visionary  project  ad- 
vocated by  a  handful  of  amiable  cranks.  Then  they 
will  stroll  across  the  common  bridge,  along  the  com- 
mon embankment,  by  the  light  of  the  common  street 
light  lamp  shining  alike  on  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
up  the  common  street  and  into  the  common  Traf  alga  ' 
Square  where  on  the  smallest  hint  that  communism 
is  to  be  tolerated  for  an  instant  in  a  civilized  coun- 
try, they  will  be  handily  bludgeoned  by  a  com:v.o.i 
policeman   and  haled  off  to  the  common   gaol." 

....Giorgio  Vasari  is  known  to  readers 
everywhere  as  the  author  of  the  entertaining 
"Lives  of  the  Most  Excellent  Painters,  Sculp- 
tors and  .A.rchitects."  Robert  W.  Garden, 
A.  R.  L,  has  made  him  the  subject  of  a  biog- 
raphy and  "study  of  the  later  renaissance  in 
Italy"  (Holt;  $4;.  Vasari  belonged  to  the 
decadence,  but  his  work  as  sculptor  and 
painter  is  none  the  less  of  a  certain  impor- 
tance, and  his  life  was  one  of  unceasing  ac- 
tivity. He  was  associated  in  one  way  or  an- 
other with  a  good  many  men  greater  than 
himself.  .Mr.  Garden's  liook  is  marked  by 
painstaking  scholarship.  It  is  generously  il- 
lustrated. 

...."An  Outline  of  the  True  Mission  of 
Art"  is  the  sub-title  of  the  Temple  of  Life,  by 
Ernest  Newlandsmith  (Longmans;.  The 
work  is  essentially  theoretical.  'General 
Principles,"  "The  First  Essential,"  "Human 
Progress,"  "Art  in  Its  Relation  to  Humanity," 
are  -.ome  of  the  chapter  headings.  The  fail- 
ure of  modern  art,  of  which  this  writer  is 
persuaded,  lies  not  in  a  lack  of  painting 
schools,  concerts  and  magazines,  but  in  'the 
misdirection  of  energy,"  "the  lack  of  a  suffi- 
ciently lofty,  sound  and  powerful  motive 
principle."  The  only  possible  restoration  lies 
in  a  return  to  the  religious  ideal  as  "the  one 
and  only  motive  principle  of  life  and  work." 

...We  know  that  the  "Home  University 
Library"  will  "fdi  a  long  felt  want"  because 
we  receive  more  letters  asking  for  just  such 
books  than  for  any  others,  that  is,  for  books 
that  will  give  in  brief  and  readable  form  a 
inodern  and  conipefent  treatment  of  srjme 
phase  of  srieni  e,  fjuestion  m  economics  or 
period  in  history.     If  our  readers  will  senrl  to 


Henry  I  lolt  &  Co.  for  a  list  tlu-y  will  save 
us  the  trouble  of  answcrin.n  some  of  their 
(|uestions,  so  far  as  the  books  published  are 
concerned,  and  we  are  willing  to  recommend 
in  advance  the  future  issues  of  the  series.  In 
our  issue  of  June  29  we  discussed  at  some 
length  the  first  volumes  of  the  Library.  The 
more  recent  issues  are  Medieval  Europe,  by 
H.  W.  G.  Davis;  Evolution,  by  J.  Arthur 
Thomson;  Introduction  to  Mathematics,  by  A. 
D.  Whitehead;  The  .Inimal  World,  by  F.  W. 
(janible,  and  The  Science  of  JVealth,  by  J.  A. 
Hobson   (75  cents  each). 

....In  The  Mediccval  Toi^'u  Series,  the 
Story  of  Padua  (Dutton ;  $1.75)  's  told  with 
much  detail  by  Gesare  Foligno.  A  short  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  early  history,  but  the 
main  thread  of  the  narrative  begins  in  the 
eleventh  century  and  ends  in  1509  when  Pa- 
duan  history  merges  with  that  of  Venice.  The 
long  record  of  petty  disputes  and  the  strug- 
gles between  families  and  ofificials  of  state  anu 
Ghurch  is  rather  wearisome,  but  the  account 
of  the  university  and  the  historical  descrip- 
tions of  the  art  and  architecture  of  this  fa- 
mous city  are  very  interesting  and  informing, 
aided  as  they  are  by  many  sketches  and  pho- 
tographic illustrations  prepared  by  Giovanni 
Vianello. 

....George  Hamlin  bitch  is  a  newspaper 
writer  who  takes  pleasure  in  turning  from 
the  thousand  and  one  new  books  to  those 
\\hich  do  not  depend  upon  novelty  for  their 
appeal.  In  Comfort  Found  in  Hood  Old 
Hooks  (San  bVancisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Go.) 
he  discusses  anything  and  everything,  from 
the  classics  in  English  translation  to  "Don 
(Jui.xote"  and  Omar  Khayyam,  from  the  "Ara- 
bian Nights"  t(»  St.  .Xugustine's  "Confessions" 
and  Boswell's  "Johnson."  Originally  these 
little  i)'»pers  ajjpeared  in  a  Sunday  newspaper. 
They  are  well  calculated  t(j  tempt  others  than 
the  author  away  from  the  ephemeral  and  un- 
essential. This  is  an  attractive  vf)linne,  with 
many    illustrations    from    portraits. 

....  Fifteen  Thousand  Miles  liy  Sta^e,  by 
Carrie  Adell  Strahorn  (Putnam's;  $4.00).  A 
pioneer  and  joyous  si)irit  must  have  been 
the  heritage  of  .Mrs.  .Strahorn.  The  dear 
lady  tells  her  experiences  of  travel  thirty- 
four  years  ago  m  the  then  unconf|uered  West, 
as  gaily  and  spcmtaneoiisly  as  tho  she  were 
relating  them  to  a  frienfl  in  a  familiar  talk. 
.She  has  no  tragedy  to  recorrl,  but  plenty  of 
adventurous  rides  thru  ihc  Indian  country, 
sojourns  in  frontur  towns  when  llicy  were 
anything  but  the  (piiet,  well-behaved  com- 
munities of  today,  and  wild  rushes  down 
sleep  tnountain  grades  clinging  to  the  cow- 
catcher of  an  engine,  when  she  and  her  hus- 
banrl,    whom    she    calls    "Pard,"    forsook    the 
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(rail  for  the  rail  Tlu-  hook  lia>»  many  illiis- 
Irutions,  ranging  Irinii  IkmiiiiIiiI  rolor  plates, 
li\  Charles  M  Russill,  to  >,,i\w  \t-ry  poor 
sketches.  This  unconveiilional  record  of  citie-. 
that  began  to  be  in  the  seventies  has  a  value 
ui\t  of  proportion  to  it>  place  as  a  work  of 
literature 

.  ..  .  Wti  have  heard  the  coiiipluiiit  raised  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  liisionaiis  of  the  fu- 
ture to  have  access  to  our  newspaper  files: 
these  occupy  loo  much  space  in  libraries  and 
are  not  going  to  last,  anyway  they  are  printed 
on  such  wretched  paper.  The  problem  is 
solved  by  photography.  'The  complete  file 
of  a  newspaper  for  one  year,"  writes  a  I'rench 
journalist,  can  he  so  photographed  that  it  will 
occupy  the  space  of  an  ordinary  octavo  vol- 
ume, "and  will  he  better  preserved  on  gelatine 
than  c.)ii   paper." 

....  Some  literary  forgeries  are  more  par 
donable  than  others.  Chatterton's  seemed  jus- 
tified to  the  romantics,  furnishing  as  they  did 
the  "copy"  for  melodrama.  The  Vicar  ">f 
Morwenst(JW,  in  passing  off  his  "And  Shall 
Trelawney  Die?"  as  a  Cornish  antiquity  en- 
riched balladry  as  well  as  duped  Sir  Walter. 
John  Cotton  Uana,  librarian  of  the  Newark 
Free  Library,  and  a  contributor  to  Tun  Inde- 
pendent, put  forth  eighteen  months  ago  "J'he 
( Jld  i.i.rar.an  s  Ahr.anack,  and  took  in  a  {.ood 
many  reviewers  with  it,  inciuding  those  of  the 
New  York  Sun  and  livening  I'ost;  profess- 
ing to  have  disinterred  an  eighteenth  century 
pamphlet.  Prosper  Merimee  was  even  more 
ambitious  than  the  Vicar  of  Morwenstow  and 
Mr.  Uana;  and  no  less  successful.  A  con 
trii)utor  to  che  Animlcs  litteraires  et  poHtiqtics 
recalls  the  circumstance  that  he  entered  litera- 
ture by  the  door  of  a  mystification.  One  of 
his  first  works  bore  the  title:  "La  Guzla,  or  a 
Selection  of  Illyrian  Verses  Collected  in  Dal- 
niatia.  Bosnia,  Croatia,  and  Herzegovinia." 
The  volume  appeared  in  1827.  when  tiie  r.  ge 
for  the  exotic  was  in  fidl  swing.  It  was  even 
translated  into  German  by  a  Doctor  Gerhart, 
and  into  Russian  by  the  great  Pushkin,  it 
was,  of  course,  an  anthi  logy  of  Meriinic's 
own  invent'on.  In  one  of  the  later  French 
editions,   the   author   explained   the   deception : 

'"I  was  (lying  to  go  to  observe  the  local  color  ot 
that  province,  where  it  still  existed  .  .  .  Alas! 
only    one    thing    was    wanting — money." 

He  discussed  his  voyage  with  his  friend, 
Ampere,  till  the  thought  came  to  him,  why 
not  write  his  book  first  and  go  to  Croatia 
afterward,  on  the  proceeds?  Merimee  it  was 
who  wrote  the  "Theatre  de  Clara  Gazul." 
Those  who  were  duped  by  this  second  fraud 
ought  to  have  known  better :  for  Gazul  and 
Guzla  come  to  very  much  the  same  thing  in 
the  end.  as  the  Baconians  would  be  the  first 
•  o  point  out. 


Pebbles 

Uki'ikk  informs  us  that   part   of  (he  i-xpedi 
lion  which  uas  got  read\   by  the  I'ersian  guv 
eriunent   to  oppose   the  ex-Shah   consisted   of 
■500  reformed  cavalry."     Men,  we  take  it,  who 
no  longer  swear   like  troopers. — Punch. 

"  I  nK.kK  IS  nothing  more  unsatisfactors  than 
;i  boarding-house  beefsteak,"  growled  tin 
chronic  grnnibler 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  rejoined  the  impression- 
able young  man.  "Did  you  ever  get  a  kiss 
from   a   pretty   girl   over   the   telephone?" 

To  wjio.M  it  may  concern:  Reports  having 
been  circulated  that  I  deserted  my  wife,  1 
wish  to  say  such  reports  are  untrue,  and  1 
was  practically  kicked  out.  (i.  1'".  F^lliolt. — 
Medina   (A'.   V.)  Journal 

I'iKsr  trustee — lUit  this  ancient  institution 
of  learning  will   fail  unless  something  is  done. 

Second  trustee — True;  liut  what  can  we  do? 
We  have  alreadv  raised  the  tuition  until  it  is 
almost  I  per  ccvt.  of  the  fraternity  fees. — Puck. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  I-ourthly — Brother  Loosley, 
you  took  your  wife  and  went  to  see  a  ball 
game  last  Sunday,  did  you?  Do  you  think 
ih.it  was  right? 

Brother   Loosley — Doctor,   that   was   a   com 
ptDinise.      She    wanted    me    to    take    lur    to    a 
sacred   concert. — Cliicatio   Tribune. 

A   ToirRi.sT   in   the   mountains   of   Tennessee 
once   had   dinner   with  a  (|uerulous  old   moun 
laineer   who   yarned   about   hard   times   fifteen 
minutes  at  a  stretch. 

"Why,  man."  said  the  tourist,  "you  ought  to 
be  able  to  make  lots  of  money  sliipping  green 
corn   to   the   northern   market." 

■  ^'es,  I   tirtcr,"  was  the  sullen   reply. 

"You  have  the  land,  1  suppose,  and  can  get 
the  seed." 

"Yes,   I   guess  so." 

"Then  whv  don't  vou  go  into  the  specula- 
tion?" 

"\'o  use.  stranger."  sadly  replied  the 
cracker  :  'The  old  w  oman  is  too  lazy  to  do  the 
plovvin'   and    plantin'." — The   BelUnan. 

There  is  in  Washington  an  old  "grouch" 
whose  son  was  graduated  from  Yale.  When 
the  young  man  came  home  at  the  end  of  his 
first  term,  he  exulted  in  the  fact  that  he  stood 
next  to  the  head  of  his  class.  But  the  old 
gentleman  was  not  satisfied. 

"Next  to  the  head  !"  he  exclaimed.  "What 
do  you  mean?  Td  like  to  know  what  you 
think  I'm  sending  you  to  college  for?  Next 
to  the  head !  Why  aren't  you  at  the  head, 
where  you  ought  to  be?" 

At  this  the  son  was  much  crestfallen,  but 
upon  his  return  he  went  about  his  work  with 
such  ambition  that  at  the  end  of  the  term  be 
found  himself  in  the  coveted  place.  When  he 
went  home  that  year  he  felt  very  proud.  It 
would  lie  great  news  for  the  old  man. 

When  the  announcement  was  made,  the 
father  contemplated  his  son  for  a  few  minutes 
in  silence:  then,  \vith  a  shrus»,  he  remarked: 

".^t  the  he.nd  of  the  class,  eh?     Well,  that's 
a    line    conniientarx     on     N'ale     l'ni\ersit.\  !" 
(/  \ishiH''lon  Post. 
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An  Appeal  to  the  Country 

'I'he  Senate  has  afljcjurncd  without 
ti.k'.n^  action  on  the  arbitration  treaties 
ntgotiated  by  President  Taft  with  Great 
Britain  and  I'rance.  The  whole  mattei 
must  now  go  over  till  next  winter's 
session.  The  situation  is  grave,  and  de- 
mands some  plain  speaking. 

When  it  was  announced  some  iiir)nth> 
ago  that  Mr.  Taft  was  actually  propos 
ing  to  negotiate  a  treaty  in  which  all 
questions,  even  those  supposed  to  involve 
n;  tional  honor,  would  be  submitted  to  ar- 
bitration, the  entire  Anglo-.Saxon  worl  1 
was  thrilled  with  enthusiasm.  Here  at 
h:st  the  dreams  of  the  poets,  prophets 
and  philosophers  were  about  to  be  real- 
ized in  practical  statesmanship.  In  Eng- 
land the  response  was  unprecedented, 
f^jjfification  meetings  were  helrl  all  over 
th(  kingdom,  culminating  in  a  great 
meeting  in  the  historic  Guiblhall  of  Lon- 
don in  which  Mr.  ,\sr|uith,  for  the  gov- 
ernment, and  Mr.  I'alfour,  for  the  oppo- 
sition, pl«-df'ed  the  acceptance  of  United 
Kn<'!and  to  .\Ir.  Taft's  invitation.  Tn  the 
( 'nited  States  the  peace  sfuieties  were 
preparing  to  organize  similar  meetings  to 
rouse  the  coimtry  so  that  the  Senate 
coiiM  not  again  jdace  its  "dignity"  above 


the  cause  of  the  World's  Peace.  Bui 
tiiose  peace  leaders  who  sought  advice 
from  Washington  as  to  whether  a  great 
popular  demonstration  would  be  wel- 
comed by  the  Administration  were  told 
to  keep  quiet,  that  the  Adminis- 
tration had  confidence  that  the  Senate 
would  approve  the  treaties  without  cavil 
and  that  pubhc  agitation  was  unneces- 
sary and  might  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  peace  leaders  naturally  deferred  to 
this  admonition,  despite  the  axiom  that 
a  good  cause  never  loses  and  a  bad  cause 
never  gains  by  popular  discussion.  Still 
the  press  of  the  land  almost  universally 
supported  the  proposed  treaty  and  the 
country  as  a  whole  signified  its  approval, 
tlio  naturally  with  no  such  degree  of  en- 
ihusiam  as  in  England,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment and  peace  societies  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  public  opinion. 

When  it  was  announced  that  Erance 
was  to  join  with  England  in  also  making 
a  similar  treaty,  there  was  further  re- 
joicing, for  that  of  course  tended  to 
silence  the  Irish-American  opposition, 
which  was  beginning  to  raise  the  custom- 
ary objection  that  the  Anglo-American 
treaty  would  constitute  an  "alliance"  of 
oflfense  and  defense,  ever  distasteful  to 
our  people  since  Washington's  Earewell 
Address. 

But  the  treaties  with  England  and 
i-rance  were  signed  on  August  3  and 
forthw'ith  submitted  to  the  Senate.  On 
the  15th  Senator  Lodge,  in  behalf  of  a 
majority  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, reported  back  the  treaties  so 
amended  as  to  prevent  the  Commissions 
r)f  Inf|uiry  from  sending  a  dispute  to 
arbitration.  This  report  was  concurred 
in  bv  Smith  of  Michifran.  Borah  of 
Idaho,  P.acon  of  Georgia,  Shively  of  In- 
diana, Clark  of  Arkansas,  and  Rayner  of 
Maryland.  Senators  Cullom  and  Root 
offered  amendments  to  the  effect  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  excluded 
from  the  operations  of  the  treat'es  but 
otherwise  favored  them.  .Senatrir  Bur- 
ton, Presiflent  of.  the  American  Peace 
Society,  to  his  everlasting  crerlit.  voterl 
to  accept  the  treaties  unamended. 

The  arguments  of  flic  maiority  of  the 
Cfimmittec  on  h'oreign  RcK'itions  can  be 
ri(\\uc(\  fo  two:  ist,  the  Irc'ifies  are  un- 
constitution.'d  ;  2nd,  they  "breed  war." 

•     VI' 
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l  lie  argmifiii  thai  ilic  Sciiatc'b  pic- 
iDgatives  arc  .nlriu|;t'tl  aiul  tlieit;ft)rc  tlic 
trcalit's  an*  unc(in-<titiitiiiiKil,  we  believe 
tu  be  a  mere  petti tn^giiij^  tjiiibble.  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  tho  nuturiously  iiariow- 
miniled,  knows  better  tli.iii  that,  as  do  all 
his  colleagues  who  voted  with  him.  We 
presented  the  arguments  on  thi-,  point 
two  weeks  ago  in  a  very  able  article,  by 
Prof.  John  B.  Moore,  generally  regarded 
as  the  leading  international  lawyer  ot 
America.  His  article  has  already  been 
used  by  Senator  Burton  in  his  minority 
report.  '1  his  week,  we  print  an  equally 
authoritative  article  dealing  with  the  d.n 
stitutional  aspects  of  the  case  from  no 
less  an  authority  than  Governor  Baldwin, 
of  Connecticut,  formerly  Chief  justice 
of  the  State,  and  ex-president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  He  takes  the 
same  view.  We  only  wish  to  add,  as 
President  Taft  has  said  "that  it  is  not 
disputable  that  the  Senate  may  agree  to 
arbitrate  a  class  of  questions  in  advance 
of  their  arising  in  the  future."  Take  ex- 
tradition or  reciprocity  treaties  for  ex- 
ample. In  these  treaties  the  Senate  does 
not  claim  that  every  requisition  for  the 
extradition  of  a  murderer  must  be  re- 
ferred to  them  for  a  decision,  while  in 
some  reciprocity  treaties,  the  President 
has  even  been  allowed  on  his  own  discre- 
tion to  fix  certain  rates.  Governor  Bald- 
win's further  examples  show  the  utter 
absurdity  of  the  Senate's  "constitutional" 
objections.  Surely  the  Senate  does  not 
mean  to  claim  it  has  no  powder  to  make 
general  treaties? 

Senators  Root  and  Cullnm  agree 
that  there  are  no  constitutional  ob- 
jections to  the  treaties,  but  they 
come  forward  with  amendments  ex- 
cluding the  iM(inroe  Doctrine  from  their 
scope  If  Mr.  Root  thon<jht  this 
might  tend  to  conciliate  the  recalcitrant 
majority  there  may  possibly  be  some  ex- 
cuse for  his  action.  Nevertheless  Mr. 
Root  is  too  hrge  a  man  to  have  put  him- 
self in  apparent  opposition  to  the  treaties 
by  com'ng  forward  with  a  trivial  objec- 
tion at  this  critical  moment.  On  our 
own  invitation  we  have  now  got  England 
and  France  to  agree  to  settle  all  dispute  > 
with  us  hereafter  bv  law  instead  qf  war 
— one  of  the  greatest  fents  of  states- 
manship in  the  historv  of  the  world. 
And  most  unbelieveable  of  all.  Germany 
has  just  announced  that  she  too  will  en- 


ter into  a  similar  treaty.  It  is  further- 
more imderstood  iliat  Japan  is  only  wait- 
ing for  the  pio|,er  moment  when  she  too 
wiU  ask  to  enier  this  League  of  i'eace. 
\\  lib  these  hve  nations  accepting  the 
principal  of  unlimited  arbitration,  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  the  rest 
of  the  world  accepts  or  refuses  it,  for 
the  reign  of  international  peace  will  be 
already  inaugurated.  And  yet  just  at  this 
very  ponit,  Llihu  Root,  the  President  of 
the  $10,000,000  Carnegie  Peace  Endow- 
ment, inlerjioses  an  amendment.  He 
dies  iKjt  know  whether  England  and 
l-iance  will  object;  he  cannot  be  un- 
aware (  I'  tlu'  i)ower  of  the  great  reac- 
tionary paity  in  Germany  which  may 
scotY  the  nation  back  again  to  militarism 
at  any  moment.  Vet  he  ofYers  an  amend- 
ment, as  he  did  to  the  Canadian  Reci- 
procity Treaty.  Even  if  a  Senator 
thinks  the  treaty  not  perfect,  even  if  he 
is  sure  it  may  be  defective  in  some  point 
or  other,  he  should  waive  all  such  ob- 
jections, lest  the  shame  of  defeating 
these  treaties  be  laid  at  his  door.  No 
amendment  that  can  now  be  ofifercd  is 
worth  the  risk  of  defeating  the  treaties. 

There  is  only  one  question  in  our 
opinion  before  the  Senate,  as  we  pointed 
out  two  weeks  ago,  and  that  is,  are  we 
yet  ready  to  settle  all  disputes  with  Eng- 
land and  France  by  arbitration? 

Senator  Lodge  professes  to  fear  that 
the  treaties  might  actually  "breed  war," 
because  England  or  France  might  insist 
on  arbitrating  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or 
the  question  whether  we  have  the  right 
to  exclude  immigration,  etc.  What  does 
the  great  State  of  Massachusetts,  the 
cradle  of  the  modern  peace  movement, 
sav  to  such  casuistry  on  the  part  of  its 
representative?  The  doctrine  that  the 
peace  treaties  are  disguised  war  treaties 
is  enough  to  make  even  the  injudicious 
.grieve.  To  say  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine would  be  brought  to  arbitration  is 
as  foolish  as  to  say  that  England  would 
claim  that  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence has  no  legal  standing  or  that 
l-'rance  should  demand  back  Louisiana. 
England  and  France  are  not  entirely 
crazy.  But  supposing  for  argument's 
sake,  that  England  should  claim  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  no  standing  in 
international  law  and  call  upon  the 
I'^nited  States  to  submit  the  question  to 
The  Hague.    Then  what  would  happen? 
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riic  United  States  wouUl  not  admit  the 
claim.  England  would  call  for  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  consisting  of 
three  members  from  both  sides.  This 
commission  of  six  would  investi- 
gate the  case.  It  goes  without  saymg 
that  the  three  American  members  would 
be  guided  by  the  State  Department  at 
every  stage  of  the  negotiations.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  two  out  of  the  three 
commissioners  would  side  with  the 
three  English  commissioners  and  thus 
send  the  question  to  arbitration.  More- 
over, the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  Presi- 
dent Taft  has  declared,  is  not  a  justici- 
able" question.  Still,  if  under  all  these 
circumstances  the  Commission  should 
unanimously  or  by  five  out  of  six  votes 
order  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  be  arbi- 
trated, then  we  believe  the  American 
people  would  say,  let  it  be  sent  to  The 
Hague,  tho  even  then  the  chances  would 
be  that  the  decision  would  be  in  our 
favor.  The  contingency,  however,  that 
such  a  case  would  ever  come  to  trial  is  a 
risk  that  will  not  disturb  the  sleep  of  the 
average  American  citizen  who  has  the 
normal  use  of  h's  reasoning  faculties. 

Similarly  with  respect  to  the  exclusion 
of  immigrants,  it  is  an  accepted  principle 
of  international  law  that  a  country  may 
allow  to  come  to  its  shores  any  class  of 
people  it  chooses.  Its  right  so  to  do  is 
no  more  the  subject  of  arbitration  than 
its  sovereignty  or  territorial  integrity. 
.Some  Senators  even  have  exprest  the 
fear  that  the  rejjudiated  bonds  issued  in 
the  reconstruction  period  might  be 
brought  into  court  despite  the  fact  that 
the  treaty  affects  cases  hereafter  to  arise. 
and  not  those  already  having  arisen. 

It  is  such  arguments  as  the  aforemen- 
tioned that  incline  us  to  believe  that  the 
Senatorial  opfX)sition  to  the  treaty  is  dis- 
ingenuous to  say  the  very  least.  It  is 
usually  unwise  to  impute  motives  anrl 
impossible  to  prove  them,  but  if  asked  h> 
give  our  personal  opinion  as  to  the  rea- 
sons for  the  .Senate's  present  attitude  of 
hostility,  we  shouhl  say  that  tiie  Senate 
was  actuated  to  a  small  fjegree  by  con- 
servatism and  to  a  large  degree  by  vanity 
and  jealousy.  Senators  fiiul  it  convenient 
in  obtaining  patronage  for  themselves 
and  their  constituents  frequently  to 
"teach  the  President  a  lesson,"  even  tho 
the  peace  of  the  worUl  hangs  in  the 
balrmre. 


Now  what  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is  certain 
tluii  no  tniie  should  be  lost  in  demon- 
stratmg  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  coun- 
try for  the  treaties.  First  of  all  it  is 
the  duty  of  President  Taft  to  carry  the 
fight  to  the  people.  He  is  in  the  right. 
His  voice  goes  farther  than  any  otlier 
man's.'  Let  him  lead.  1  he  country  will 
follow.  Then  for  all  history  it  will  be 
Washington,  Lincoln  and  Taft.  We  are 
glad  to  beheve  the  President  realizes  his 
opportunity  and  duty. 

Next    let    the    peace    societies    arouse 
themselves  from  their  present  inactivity. 
The  American  Peace  Society  has  already 
upheld   its   time-honored   record  of   un- 
flinching courao;e  and  force  thru  the  vote 
of    Senator    Burton    and    the    steadfast 
stand  of  The  Advocate  of  Peace.     The 
World  Peace  Foundation  of  Boston  has 
obtained  resolutions  from  over  two  hun- 
dred  chambers  of  commerce   represent- 
ing municipal  populations  of  over  twenty 
million  people.     Let  it  get  similar  reso- 
lutions     from      the      bar      associations, 
churches   and   labor   unions.     The   New 
York    Peace   Society   was   about   to   or- 
ganize the  country  for  peace,  last  spring, 
when  it  was  called  off  bv  Washington. 
Let  it  from  now  on  follow  its  own  best 
judgment.    The  Carnegie  Peace  Endow- 
ment has  not  .yet  got  fully  under  way. 
It  will  never  have  a  nobler  opportunity, 
however,  to  show   its  statesmanship   for 
j)eace    than    in    the    next    four    months. 
The  Society  has  just  called  some  fifteen 
of  the  world's   leading  economists  to  a 
Peace  Conference  at  Berne,  Switzerland. 
These  economists  have  had  all  their  ex- 
|)enses  paid  and  been  given  each  in  ad- 
dition   an    honorarium   of   one   thousand 
dollars.     They  propose  to  study  war  sci- 
entifically.     We   have   only    the    highest 
praise    for   this   inaugural   work   of   the 
I'ndowment,    yet    we    now    say    to    the 
tv\enty-eight    trustees    that    the    treaties 
with  i'jigland  and  hVance  will  be  worth 
a  thousand  times  more  to  the  cause  of 
peace  than  all   the  tomes  that  all   these 
subsidized   economists   can    write    in   the 
next  twenty  years.     We  hofie  President 
lUitler,  the   director   of   the   Department 
r)f  Intercourse  and  I'',ducat'f)n  of  the  En- 
flowinent,  will  linrry  home   from  luirope 
and  a«snme  the  learjership  in  f)rganizing 
the  peace  sentinicnf   of  the  country.     If 
the  trustees  do  little  or  nothing  now  for 
these  treaties,  they  will  have  betraye  1  the 
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tiiuiulcr>.'  loiirulcncc  in  tiic'in,  lor  An 
<li'cw  (ariK'^ie,  more  than  any  otlu-i- 
private  citizen,  deserve.-,  tile  credit  ot  lirsi 
seeing;  the  significance  of  I'resident 
Taft's  epcR-Jial  ntterance  in  lavor  of 
arbitration  and  hrin^in^  it  to  the  atten 
tion  of  the  vvorltl. 

But  wliether  the  Carnegie  luidowment 
leads  in  this  glorious  movenient  or  not, 
the  sixty-hve  other  peace  societies  in  the 
United  States  should  now  sieze  their  op- 
portunity. Its  hke  may  never  come 
again. 

l''inally,  let  every  church  in  the  land 
work  and  pray  for  the  treaties.  Not 
since  the  I'rince  of  Peace  died  on  Cal- 
vary, to  make  men  free,  has  there  been 
such  an  opportunity  before  it  to  show  to 
the  world  the  sincerity  of  its  professions. 
Let  every  body  of  workingmen,  every 
labor  union  and  every  grange  pass  reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  these  peace  pacts. 
They  at  least  know  who  are  the  ones 
who  bear  the  sufferings  of  war  and  pay 
the  taxes"  of  armed  peace.  Let  every 
chamber  of  commerce  and  board  of 
trade  urge  a  Senator  to  put  peace  above 
prerogative  and  perquisite  and  ratify 
these  treaties.  Peace  is  the  greatest  of 
all  economic  blessings.  The  producer  of 
wealth  has  nothing  to  gain  by  war. 
Let  every  man,  woman  and  child  join 
in  this  crisis  with  united  effort  to  save 
the  treaties.  We  say  to  each  one  of 
them :  Use  your  influence  with  promi- 
nent men.  If  you  know  a  Senator, 
write  to  him  and  put  it  on  his  conscience. 
Can  you  help  get  your  State  Legislature 
to  pass  a  resolution?  Have  you  any  in- 
fluence with  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
or  a  labor  union?  If  your  paper  pub- 
lishes a  good  article  on  the  subject,  write 
an  appreciative  word  to  the  editor.  If 
he  publishes  nothing  or  writes  cynically 
write  him  too.  Talk  it  over  with  your 
friends.  There  are  only  a  few  months 
for  action.  You  are  working  for  your 
old  age,  for  the  welfare  of  your  children, 
for  generations  yet  unborn,  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  for  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

The  Fascination  of   Baseball 

What  is  it  that  draws  to  the  diamond 
every  fine  afternoon  a  hundred  thousand 
or  more  Americans  ?  What  is  the  secret 
of  the  permanent  popularity  of  our  na- 


tional game?  I'ing-p<jng  arises  and  van- 
ishes. Archery  llourishes  and  disap- 
pears. Roller  skating  rages  and  dies 
out.  But  baseball,  year  after  year,  re- 
tains its  unchallenged  sway  over  that 
most  capricious  of  kingdoms,  the  Aitier- 
ican  public.  I''ven  professionalism  can- 
not kill  it.  What  other  game  would 
stand  the  management  of  close  corpora- 
tions, the  .selling  and  trading  of  players, 
the  immense  sums  of  money  involved, 
the  pressure  of  popular  feeling,  and  yet 
remain  so  clean  and  incorruptible?  Im- 
agine what  football  would  become  under 
similar  conditions,  since  not  even  the 
protection  of  the  amateur  spirit  and  the 
shelter  of  college  walls  can  keep  it  free 
from  reproach. 

The  openness  of  baseball  saves  it  from 
suspicion  and  the  grounds  for  suspicion. 
Every  player  is  at  all  times  visible,  and 
the  game  has  10,000  umpires.  Each  man 
has  his  own  reputation  to  sustain  as  well 
as  that  of  the  team,  and  he  knows  that 
every  error  and  misplay  is  scored  up 
against  him  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
mars  his  future  fortunes.  If  it  was  sus- 
pected that  there  was  collusio:i  and  pre- 
arrangement  popular  interest  would  fall 
off  at  once.  For  the  reason  vvhy  a  game 
has  a  fascination  far  above  a  mere  spec- 
tacle is  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  its 
outcome.  A  military  parade,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  gymnastics  or  a  pageant  may  be 
beautiful,  but  it  is  lacking  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  unpredictable.  Each  actor 
in  such  a  performance  knows  what  he  is 
going  to  do  and  we  know  that  he  knows 
what  he  is  going  to  do,  consequently  our 
interest  is  limited  to  the  way  he  does  it. 
It  is  not  so  exciting  as  flipping  a  penny 
into  the  air.  Nobody  in  all  the  world 
knows  which  side  of  the  coin  is  going  to 
be  uppermost,  so  we  can  enjoy  on  a  small 
scale  the  sensations  of  a  Columbus  or  a 
Galileo,  the  delight  of  penetrating  into 
the  unknown  for  ourselves.  In  reading 
a  novel  or  seeing  a  play  our  enthusiasm 
is  chilled  b\-  the  realization  that  its  ap- 
parent spontaneity  is  all  an  illusion  ;  that, 
tho  we  do  not  know  how  it  is  coming 
out,  somebody  does,  and  we  are  jealous 
of  his  superior  knowledge. 

With  life  it  is  different.  Its  plot  is 
unwritten,  or  at  least  unreadable  to  hu- 
man eyes.  And  a  game  is  interesting  in 
proportion  as  it  resembles  life  in  its  un- 
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certainty.      The  fatalist  may  say  both  of 

hfe  and  its  mimic : 

"The    Ball    no   question   makes    of    Ayes    and 

\oei, 
But  Right  or  Left  as  strikes  the  Player  goes." 

But  what  the  the  bail  is  as  inexorably 
controlled  by  physical  law  as  the  planet, 
its  motions  are  mysterious  to  us,  and 
therefore  fascinating.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter how  shallow  a  well  is  so  long  as  we 
cannot  see  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  game 
should  be  undeterminable  by  us ;  we 
must  have  a  personal  interest  in  it.  W'e 
must  have  something  at  stake.  This  de- 
sire to  share  in  the  risks  and  hopes  of 
one  of  the  contending  parties  leads  to 
the  staking  of  money.  But  fortunately 
the  great  majority  of  the  spectators  do 
not  resort  to  such  a  base  expedient  to 
enhance  their  interest.  The  true  enthu- 
siast stakes  something  more  valuable 
than  any  monetary  wager,  his  feelings 
and  convictions.  He  throws  his  heart 
into  the  balance.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  professional  clubs  and  the 
cities  whose  names  they  bear  is  so  slight 
that  local  patriotism  has  little  power, 
but  a  certain  partisanship  is  imperative 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  game.  He 
that  does  not  choose  a  side  from  the 
moment  the  first  ball  is  pitched  and  fol- 
low every  play  thereafter  with  wish  for 
its  success  or  failure  is  unworthy  of  a 
seat  on  the  bleachers.  Let  us  not  smile 
when  we  hear  the  summer  girl  ask  her 
escort,  as  they  take  their  places,  "Which 
side  are  we  on  today?-'  This  is  one  of 
those  sensible  remarks  which  men  call 
foolish  simply  because  they  are  too  frank 
for  masculine  taste. 

The  reason  why  baseball  appeals  to 
men  more  than  to  women  is  probably  be- 
cause they  can  identify  themselves  more 
fully  with  the  players  thru  their  own 
experience.  To  appreciate  painting  one 
must  have  had  a  brush  in  his  hand. 
Most  of  the  men  who  are  watching  the 
game  know  how  it  feels  to  gain  a  base 
or  to  have  the  ball  leave  the  bat  without 
quiver  or  tingle.  They  can  therefore 
<ndow  the  (jlayers  with  their  own 
former  emc^tions.  althf<  tf>  the  pof<r  pro- 
fessionals it  is  rjoiibtlcss  merely  a  part 
of  the  day's  work.  Some  psychologists 
have  claitned  that  thf  innervation  of  the 
inn  rlc      which    accoiiipatn'cs    the    emo- 


licjual  observation  ol  .^ucli  activity  does 
in  fact  give  exercise  to  the  spectator,  so 
that  he  is  practically  taking  part  in  the 
game.  But  we  are  somewhat  skeptical 
of  the  value  of  such  vicarious  exercise, 
and  hold  to  the  belief  that  the  best  base-, 
ball  is  played  on  vacant  lots  in  cities  and 
towns,  where  the  only  spectators  are  the 
seven  or  eight  who  are  waiting  their 
turn  at  the  bat. 

But  it  is  undeniable  that  professional 
baseball  owes  its  fascination  largely  to 
the  spectators.  It  is  more  correct  to  say 
the  game  is  interesting  because  crowds 
come  to  see  it  than  to  say  that  crowds 
come  to  see  it  because  it  is  interesting. 
Anything  at  which  ten  thousand  people 
are  looking  is  worth  looking  at.  Uur 
pleasure  is  multiplied  by  the  number 
present.  Who  would  care  to  see  the 
game  if  he  were  the  only  person  on  the 
grandstand?  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
used  to  have  operas  performed  before 
an  auditorium  empty  of  all  save  himself, 
but  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  was  a 
crazy  man. 

The  ball  is  the  oldest  of  human  play- 
things. Froebel  had  historical  justifica- 
tion for  making  it  the  first  of  his  kinder- 
garten toys.  In  the  childhood  of  the 
race  we  see  it  depicted  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  and  it  has 
never  been  out  of  the  hands  of  any 
generation  since.  But  in  baseball  the 
game  seems  to  have  acquired  a  perfect- 
ed and  permanent  form  like  chess,  and 
requires  only  minor  modifications  from 
time  to  time  as  some  one  of  its  factors 
becomes  unduly  developed.  '  At  present 
the  pitching  seems  to  have  got  the  better 
of  the  batting,  and  something  may  have  to 
be  done  to  give  a  chance  for  more  scor- 
ing, as  a  few  years  ago  when  the  power 
of  the  pitcher  was  curtailed.  The  value 
of  the  game  depends  upon  the  maintain- 
ance  of  the  equal  balance  of  the  teams 
as  they  alternately  act  on  the  offensive 
and  defensive.  These  eighteen  alterna- 
tions keep  up  the  uncertainty  till  the  last, 
and  the  interest  is  continuous  and  cumu- 
lative, in  this  way  surpassing  cricket, 
which  has  two  interminable  innings. 
Then,  too,  it  is  superior  to  other  field 
sports  in  the  variety  (>i  its  activities  and 
in  the  combination  of  teamwork  and 
inrlividnal  initiative. 

The   rotation   of   players   prevents  nn 
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due  specialization,  l-lveiy  iiiaii  iiiii^l  he 
al)le  U)  eatili,  tlii>>w,  Ijat  and  rim.  .\l 
any  niumeiii  the  re-spoiisihihty  for  vviii- 
uinj4  a  ^anie  may  devolve  upon  any 
meniher.  This  is  in  accorchmcc  with  the 
lemocratic  principle  of  American  life 
ami  j^overninent.  We  ma\  have  failed 
to  develop  a  national  art  or  music  or 
literature,  hut  we  have  developed  a 
national  j^ame  and  we  are  proud  of  it. 

J* 

Dealing  with  the  Dregs 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  finer 
example  of  social  philosophy  than  is  ex- 
|)rest  in  the  comment  in  The  Jeivish 
ll'orld,  of  London,  on  the  astonishing^- 
outhreak  of  mob  violence  in  Wales 
aj^ainst  the  Jews.  In  various  cities  and 
towns  the  Jews  were  attacked  even  in 
their  own  homes  and  brutally  beaten. 
They  fled  in  terror,  leavinj^  their  belong- 
ings to  the  infuriated  rioters.  The  bet- 
ter citizens  are  astonished  and  shocked 
at  the  outbreak  and  it  has  been  speedily 
supprest ;  but  while  it  lasted  it  was  vio- 
lent and  bitter,  much  like  a  judenhetze 
or  pogrom  in  Austria  or  Russia.  It  is 
clear  that  the  charges  against  the  Jews 
were  mainly  unfoimded.  They  had  to  do 
with  rentals,  in  large  part,  and  doubtless 
there  were  cases  of  inhumanity  which 
gave  color  to  the  attacks. 

The  Jezinsh  World,  while  denying  the 
main  substance  of  the  charges  against 
the  Jews,  yet  allows  that  there  are  dregs 
in  the  Jewish  population  as  in  every 
other.  The  Christian  dregs  exist  in 
Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  Poland  or 
Rumania,  and  may  be  stirred  up  to  vio- 
lence with  the  cry  "Down  with  the 
Jews."  But  it  adds  that  the  Jewish  com- 
munity is  popularly  judged  by  its  vi^orsi 
members,  and  it  therefore  behooves  the 
Jews  themselves  to  deal  drastically  with 
such  members  as  continue  to  be  a  men- 
ace to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

We  seem  here  to  have  the  exact  paral- 
lel to  conditions  in  our  own  country. 
We,  too.  have  a  class  of  people  called 
negroes,  the  most  of  whom  are  hard- 
working and  fairly  honest  people,  a  valu- 
able element  in  our  population.  But 
there  are  dregs  among  them  ;  and  it  is 
these  dregs,  their  indolence,  violence  and 
crime,  that  endanger  the  whole  of  their 


race  among  us.  The  whole  race  is  too 
otlen  judged  not  by  their  hest,  or  theii 
average,  but  by  their  worst  members.  A 
ca.se  of  murder  or  rape,  committed  by 
one  of  the  dregs,  stirs  the  community  of 
white  people,  and  the  moh  attacks  a!) 
alike,  goorl  and  had,  clear  spirit  and 
drrgs.  The  passion  rises  suddenly, 
llames  angrily,  and  after  the  wrong  i^ 
done  the  decent  and  worthy  citizens 
Icarn  of  it  too  late  to  prevent  and  per- 
haps unable  to  punish. 

Now  the  lesson  which  The  Jezvish 
World  reads  to  liritish  Jews,  thnt  ihev 
should  deal  drastically  with  their  wors' 
members,  is  what  needs  to  be  read  to  our 
American  negroes.  Let  them  deal  dras- 
tically with  their  drunkards,  their  hood- 
lums, their  criminals.  They  should  be 
in  haste  to  give  them  all  the  law  allows 
them,  the  full  jail  sentence.  They  should 
help  eliscover  and  then  accuse  them  to 
justice.  Better  than  this,  they  should 
put  upon  them  all  the  pressure  of  social 
ostracism.  They  should  make  a  senti- 
ment that  excludes  and  secludes  them  ; 
and  then  they  should  add  all  the  pt)wer 
of  Christian  influence.  We  do  not  like 
it  when  we  hear  that  in  certain  elections 
the  bulk  of  the  negroes  have  voted  with 
or  for  the  saloon.  It  gives  them  a  bad 
name.  It  implies  that  the  dregs  are  in 
the  majority.  We  hear  it  said  that 
negroes  are  politically  venal,  even  cor- 
rupt;  that  they  sell  their  votes,  just  as 
some  white  men  do.  If  this  is  a  negro 
vice  then  the  negro  pulpits  and  the  negro 
journals  should  denounce  the  guilty  ones, 
even  by  name,  if  possible,  and  negro 
good  government  associations  should 
ferret  out  those  who  thus  disgrace  and 
even  endanger  the  whole  race.  There  is 
not  enough  of  this  done. 

And  there  are  white  dregs,  even  altho 
their  crimes  do  not  endanger  the  strong- 
er race  to  which  they  belong.  The  mob 
that  the  other  day  burnt  a  man  alive  in 
Pennsylvania,  a  black  man,  were  of  the 
lowest  dregs  of  their  race  there.  Be- 
cause we  do  not  want  such  madness  of 
criminality  to  spread  we  should,  as  ad- 
vised by  the  Jewish  editor,  deal  drastical- 
ly with  such  brutes.  They  doubtless  d>^ 
not  know  they  belong  to  the  dregs — such 
people  never  do.  They  are  often  de- 
scribed   as    "the    first    citizens"    of    the 
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place ;  but  dregs  they  are,  the  vilest 
dregs.  Call  them  by  their  right  name. 
Deal  with  them  drastically.  We  build 
prisons  for  such.  We  also  build  reform- 
atories and  churches. 

Not  a  Typical  American 

We  hasten  to  protest  against  the  latest 
generalization  on  the  subject  of  "the  typ- 
ical American."  We  object,  in  the  first 
place,  because  the  typical  American  i^  yet 
in  that  unformed  stage  in  which  Topsy 
was  before  she  had  "growed."  And  we 
object,  secondly,  because  in  most  in- 
stances the  writers  who  discourse  about 
things  "typical"  quite  obviously  do  not 
know  what  "typical''  is,  and  would  never 
identify  the  typical  American  if  they 
should  happen  to  live  until  he  is  evolved. 

To  characterize  as  a  typical  American 
the  lady  who  instructed  the  Equity  Court 
at  Washington  last  week  that  $67  a  day 
is  the  lowest  figure  on  which  a  million- 
aire's wife  can  live  properly,  is  to  be  sul- 
fitic  at  the  expense  of  truth.  Whatever 
else  it  may  be,  a  "type"  comprehends  a 
plurality  of  the  instances  observed  and 
classified.  Millionaires  arc  not  yet  a 
plurality  of  Americans,  and.  unfortunate- 
ly, there  is  no  evidence  that  they  will  be 
for  at  least  a  generation  or  two  to  come. 
The  fjnly  gr^jund.  then,  on  whi'^h  the 
Washington  lady  could  be  regarded  as 
typically  American  would  be  that  of  the 
distribution  of  her  monthly  allowance 
among  the  various  items  of  her  exi)endi- 
ture,  anr]  not  that  of  its  magnitude. 

]j)f)\<i.  then,  at  madame's  monthly 
buflgct.  Here  are  the  items  in  order  of 
size : 

Marketins(,  jjroceries  and  wine,  $.150;  clo'ji- 
ing  for  heficlf.  $300;  aiito,  livery  anrl  chauf- 
feur, ?275;  servants,  $242;  rent,  summer  cot- 
taj?e,  $rio;  rent,  Paris  apartment.  $ito;  trav- 
elinf(.  $=50;  phvsicians,  $25:  ricanin'.?  clo'.hcs, 
$20:  druKs  and  toilet  articles,  $20;  jkw  rent, 
%\f)\  music,  $f=5:  charity.  .$15;  flowers,  .$15; 
taxes  on  P;iris  apartment,  %\^\  theater  tick- 
ets, $10;  silver  insurance,  $8;  massage.  $5; 
flentist.  .$5;  sufTiU'er  club  flues.  S^;  hooks,  $2: 
ini'*cellane'»u«  items  nf>l   specifierl.  $.l^>4 ;   total. 

It  is  easy  to  --ee  why  the  disloyal 
Amcriran,  or  the  writer  who  is  willing 
\(<  he  morr  sarcastic  than  accurate, 
slif>uld  call  tli'>.  iMidgct  typically  Amer- 


ican. To  superficial  observation,  motor- 
ing is  more  popular  in  America  than  the 
intellectual  life,  and  a  sour  disposition 
may  hke  to  believe  that  the  ratio  of  $2 
for  books  to  $275  for  auto,  livery  and 
chauffeur  is  typical.  Nevertheless,  it 
isn't.  It  is  characteristic  of  millionaire 
families  and  social  strugglers  only. 
Other  families,  even  in  these  days  of 
Carnegie  Libraries,  spend  more  than 
one  one-hundred-and-th'rty-seventh  as 
much  on  "best  sellers"  as  on  motoring; 
the  joy  riders  perhaps  excepted. 

But  this  is  a  minor  criticism.  The 
foregoing  budget  becomes  wholly  un- 
representative when  we  examine  the 
items  of  rent,  religion,  charity  and  the 
theater.  Statisticians  tell  us  that  in 
America,  as  in  other  countries,  the  aver- 
age expenditure  for  rent  is  approxi- 
mately one-fifth  of  income.  Now  here 
is  a  lady  of  such  thrift  and  prudence 
that  she  spends  for  rent,  including  taxes 
on  a  Paris  apartment,  only  a  little  more 
than  one-ninth  of  her  income.  If  all  of 
our  citizens  followed  her  example,  what 
would  become  of  our  real  estate  inter- 
ests? We  do  not  know  what  the  total 
expenditure  for  theaters,  or  for  churches 
or  charities,  is  in  the  United  States,  but 
in  New  York  City,  if  World  Almanac 
figures  may  be  accepted,  the  mainte- 
nance of  theaters  costs  almost  exactly 
the  same  amount  as  the  maintenance  of 
churches.  Think,  then,  of  a  well-to-dn 
lady  who  bestows  upon  church  and  char- 
ity almost  three  times  as  much  as  upon 
the  theater! 

Clearly,  it  is  not  as  a  ])icture  of  the 
economic  life  of  a  tyi)ical  American  that 
this  budget  is  significant.  It  is  useful, 
rather,  as  showing  why  and  how  a 
minority  of  Americans  get  ahead  and 
become  "respectable,"  while  a  i)lurality 
of  us  work  for  the  minority  and  pay 
rent  to  them.  The  ruling  passion  is 
strong,  not  only  in  death,  but  also  in 
prosperity,  anrl  when  a  woman  who  is 
able  (o  live  on  a  ^cale  of  $24,rxio  a  year 
can  keep  her  rent  bill  down  lo  approxi 
niately  one-half  of  the  rent  bill  of  other 
people,  anrl  her  book  bill  down  to  $2  a 
month,  we  cati  make  a  pretty  shrewd 
guess  as  to  why  she  has  that  income  to 
expend  wj-.on  the  tyiiical  Aincric-m 
hasn't. 
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A  Laiulmark  in    Ijiglish   History 

Aui.iM,  UN  the  caliiidar  rniiiuds  lis,  is 
a  iiiuiuli  (tf  tliirty-uiie  days.  llciiCL-for- 
ward  it  will  be  recordeil  that  not  since 
Mn^lish  history  began  was  there  a  month 
of  greater  or  more  far-reaching  develop- 
ments than  Angnst,  1911.  Certainly  no 
month  in  any  year  since  the  Revolntion 
of  1688  witnessed  more  epoch-making 
political  changes  for  the  English  speak- 
ing world  than  were  crowded  into  the 
thirty-one  days  of  the  month  just  at  an 
end.  For  British  history  the  deprivation 
of  the  House  of  Lords  of  its  veto  over 
nieasures  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, followed  as  was  the  Lord's  Veto 
Act  b\  the  revival  of  the  payment  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
establishes  a  new  date  line.  Hereafter 
the  session  at  Westminster  of  191 1  nuist 
stand  out  as  a  landmark  of  as  much  con- 
Ntitutional  and  social  significance  as  th? 
Revolution  of  1688,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  1776,  or  the  Reform  .\ct 
of  1832. 

These  are  the  great  date  lines  in  the 
history  of  the  English-s])eaking  race  since 
the  Reformation;  and  the  defeat  of  tin 
Lords  in  the  long-drawn-out  struggle 
that  began  on  the  budget  of  i<;()(j  will 
rank  with  them  in  importance.  .\t  the 
Revolution  of  1688  a  constitutional  as  d"s- 
tinct  from  an  arbitrary  monarL"hy  was 
established,  and  an  end  was  made  to  the 
Tory  doctrine  of  the  divine  riglit  of 
kings.  But  the  Revolution  brought  loss 
rather  than  gain  for  democracy.  De- 
mocracy, in  fact,  was  scarcely  conceivi- 
ble  in  those  days ;  and  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  crown  on  a  constitut'O'ial 
basis,  there  began  in  1688  the  rule  of  the 
governing  classes — a  rule  much  wors? 
for  the  common  people  than  that  of  the 
most  arbitrary  king  ever  on  the  throne  of 
England.  From  1688  to  1832  the  gov- 
erning classes  were  supreme  ;  and  by  their 
use  of  their  power  there  were  developed 
the  appalling  social  conditions  which 
marked  the  history  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land from  the  begiiniing  of  the  reign  of 
George  TH  until  the  first  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  the  artisan  and  laboring 
classes  in  1867.  These  conditions,  direct- 
ly due  to  the  selfish  use  by  the  govern'ng 
classes  of  their  power  for  their  own  po- 
litical,   material    and    social    aggrandize- 


ment, are  even  yet,  in  this  memorable 
year  ol  Ihilish  histor),  obviously  re- 
sponsible lor  the  tlepUjrable  poverty  oi 
millions  of  the  wage  earning  clas.ses  in 
l"-ngland.  They  account,  moreover,  to  a 
large  degree  for  the  widespread  uprising 
of  labor  in  luigland  in  August,  191  1:1 
successful  revolt  which  mu.sl  stand  out  in 
histx)ry  as  prominently  as  the  defeat  of 
the  Lords. 

1  art  of  the  p(jwer  which  the  govern 
ing  classes  had  so  relentlessly  and  arro- 
gantly used  lor  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment, and  for  the  economic  and  social 
tlepression  of  the  connnon  people,  disaj) 
peared  with  the  sweeping  reform  of  the 
electoral  system  in  1832.  I'art  of  what 
remained  was  lost  by  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  in  1867.  Still  more  disap- 
peared with  the  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage to  all  the  laboring  classes  in  1884; 
ancl  there  was  again  a  loss  of  power  for 
the  governing  classes  when,  after  the 
great  democratic  victory  at  the  polls  in 
i(;o6,  Whigs  of  the  territorial  aristoc 
racy  were  no  longer  permitted  to  domi- 
nate Liberal  Cabinets  as  they  had  done 
from  1832.  I)Ut  when  the  governing 
classes  at  four  well-marked  stages  in 
l-lnglish  history  were  deprived  of  direct 
power  over  the  1  louse  of  Conmions  and 
over  Cabinets  of  both  political  parties, 
they  began  to  rely  on  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  governing  classes  had  com- 
paratively little  need  of  the  House  of 
Lords  so  long  as  they  were  supreme  in 
the  Cabinet.  This  supremacy,  so  far  as 
Liberal  Cabinets  were  concerned,  came 
to  an  end  in  1906;  and  for  the  govern- 
ing classes,  by  this  time  almost  exclu- 
sively Conservative,  the  House  of  Lords 
then  began  to  have  a  quite  new-  impor- 
tance —  an  importance,  however,  that 
could  only  be  temporary,  unless  the  Eng- 
lish people  were  pusillanimous  enough 
to  surrender  at  a  stroke  all  that  they 
had  slowly  and  toilsomely  gained  of 
political  ])Ower  from  the  American 
Revolution  to  the  end  of  Queen  \'ic- 
toria's  long  reign. 

The  new  and  continuous  use  to  which 
the  House  of  Lords  was  put  after  1906 
was  to  safeguard  the  political,  material 
and  social  advantnges  that  the  govern- 
ing classes  had  drawn  to  themselves  be- 
tween the  rcvt^lution  of  1688  and  1867. 
The   House  of   Lords,  in   fact,   fell   in 
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August,  191 1,  not  in  defense  of  any  con- 
stitutional principle,  but  in  an  endeavor 
to  preserve  the  peculiar  privileges  and 
exemptions,  as  regards  taxation  of  land; 
that  the  governing  classes  had  drawn  to 
themselves  in  the  century-  and  a  half  in 
which  all  political  power  was  in  their 
hands.  The  Lords  went  down  to  a 
graceless  defeat  on  a  sordid  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence  issue — on  a  miser- 
able attempt  after  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion. If  democracy  had  been  able  to 
name  the  issue  on  which  the  struggle 
impending  since  1832  should  be  fought, 
it  could  not  have  made  a  more  advan- 
tageous choice  than  the  Lords  made  for 
it.  It  was  not  a  dignified  issue  for  the 
Lords,  and  there  was  no  dignity  on  the 
part  of  the  Lords  in  the  fight  that  went 
on  from  November,  1909,  to  August, 
191 1.  The  privilege  for  which  the  Lords 
entered  upon  the  struggle  was  lost  at  the 
election  in  January,  19 10.  In  the  fur- 
ther struggle,  victory  of  democracy  was 
as  assured  as  was  victory  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary reformers  of  1832,  when  the 
governing  classes  made  their  first  stand 
for  control  over  the  House  of  Commons 
that  they  had  drawn  to  themselves  when 
they  made  an  end  of  the  Stuarts  and 
imported  a  new  dynasty  from  Hanover. 
This  new  date  line  oi  August,  1911. 
means  that  democracy  in  England,  after 
a  struggle  that  began  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  American  F^evolution,  has  pushed 
the  governing  classes  from  a  vantage 
ground  held  since  f688,  anrl  tliereby 
cleared  its  pathway  for  arivance.  It  was 
historically  aijprrji)riate  that  the  revival 
of  wages  for  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  should  also  come  in 
.August,  191 1  ;  ffjr  it  was  largel\  owing 
to  the  breakdown  of  Parliamentary 
wages  in  the  fifteenth  century  that  the 
gffverning  classes  were  able  to  secure 
control  of  the  House  of  Commons  after 
1688.  lawyers  were  the  men  who 
broke  down  the  system  under  which  each 
community  i»aid  the  wages  of  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  Hrjuse  of  Commons. 
They  were  the  men  who  went  to  the 
lK)roijghs  caf^  iti  hand  anrl  said.  "Elect 
us  and  we  will  jjresent  no  bill  for 
wages";  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  n'lw 
when  wages  are  revived,  aiul  arc  to  be 
paid  not  as  of  old  out  of  lr»ral  fimds.  but 
out    of    the    imi)erial    treasury,    lawyer- 


will  be  almost  the  only  men  who  will 
sufifer  from  the  changes  that  will  follow 
this  reform  of  electoral  economy  of 
August.  1911. 

Enigmatic,      inefliablc. 
Leonardo's  Lady      mocking,    sad,    subtle, 

haunting,  mysterious, 
consumptive — these  are  a  few  of  the  ad- 
jectives applied  by  aesthetes  and  others  to 
the  smile  of  La  Giaconda.  And  if  there 
is  an\thing  in  the  theory  that  a  love-sick 
pervert — "blond  of  hair  and  blue-eyed, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  North  European 
races" — eloped  with  her  to  his  Paris 
garret,  to  feast  his  eyes  in  private  as  he 
had  long  done  publicly  in  the  Salon 
Carre  of  the  Louvre,  if  there  is  anythin;; 
in  all  this,  we  say,  then  lunacy  as  well 
as  adjectives  has  been  inspired  bv  the 
famous  portrait.  But  we  hope  that  it  has 
not  fallen  into  a  madman's  hands — for 
the  world  would  be  the  poorer  if  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci's  masterpiece  was  de- 
stroyed. Pater  wrote  renowned  prose 
about  La  Giaconda — or  Mona  Lisa,  as 
we  Anglo-Saxons  call  her ;  Oscar  Wildo 
once  took  a  shy  at  Pater's  pretentious 
interpretation  ;  almost  every  art-critic  has 
had  a  fling  a-t.  her.  to  prove  his  mettle, 
just  as  every  actor  rehearses  Hamlet  to 
his  looking-glass.  In  a  Braun  print,  or  a 
student's  copy,  scarcelv  anything  about 
the  composition  is  remarkable.  The 
charm,  the  mystery  of  that  smiling  face 
altogether  defies  transference  to  sensitive 
plate  or  blank  canvas.  Leonardo  caught 
it— -Vasari  tells  us  that  he  set  musician'^ 
near  the  lady  when  she  sat,  that  their 
sweet  music  mijjht  induce  that  wonderful 
^'iiile.  Leonardo  caught  it — but  he  prob 
,-ibly  never  realized  how  nnich  twaddle 
would  be  written  and  spoken  about  his 
crreat  achievement.  The  British  Govcrn- 
trent  once  oflFered  $5,000,000  for  the 
I'linting,  and  Erance  refused  the  offer, 
''ut  the  Erench  Government,  or  its  offi- 
cial representatives,  have  been  careless  in 
guarding  the  treasure.  That  some  one 
found  it  possible,  earlv  last  week,  to  re- 
move the  heavy  wooden  panel  from  its 
frame,  and  then  to  make  off  \\ith  the 
panel,  is  almost  bevonrl  belief.  \  cyni- 
cal newspaper — f)ubHshed  in  I'biladel- 
obia,  of  rdl  places — remarks  that,  if  the 
Paris  police  are  vigil.'irrt.  (hey  can  prob- 
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al>ly  arri'st  ilit-  thief  when  lie  comes  back 
to  steal  the;  Louvre  itself.     Hut  such  a 
crime  as  this  should   be  prevented,   not 
punished.      Will    there   be   an    inter|)ella 
tion  in  the    ItcucIi    I'ai  lianienl  ?     Minis 
tries  have  fallen  on  ks>,  provocation! 

A  corresp(jndent  of 
Affirmative  Politics      thf      X  e  w      York 

I  iihiiHC  writes  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  that  it  has,  of  late 
years,  been  a  part  of  his  ^ood  fortune 
"that  his  opiKJuents  in  all  their  cam- 
paigns have  occupied  a  negative  posi- 
tion," coming-  before  the  electors  with 
criticism,  often  excellent  criticism,  "but 
never  with  a  straight-out,  altirmative, 
constructive  policy."  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  when  the  particulars  of  the 
reci])rocity  agreement  were  first  laid  be- 
fore the  Dominion  Parliament,  the  Op- 
position leaders  were,  as  it  were,  dized, 
while  Conservative  newspai)ers  began  by 
supporting  the  agreement.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  Conservative  candidates  still  do 
support  it.  And  well  they  may,  for  Sir 
John  Macdonald  himself,  the  late  Con- 
servative leader,  was  a  stout  supporter 
of  the  reciprocal  policy.  But  to  extend 
our  quotation  : 

"Sir  Wilfrid's  forty  years  '  of  pul)]:c  life 
■have  firmly  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of 
Lord  Bacon's  ohserv;  tion  that  mere  negation 
has  never  disturhcd  the  peace  of  the  world. 
So  it  is  that  his  political  career  is  full  of  af- 
firmation, and  the  present  campaign  [in 
which  reciprocity  is  the  chief  issue]  is  the  one 
supreme  illustration   of  this   fact." 

Affirmation  rather  than  negation  is  al- 
most always  the  popular  policy.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  proved  that.  He  has  had 
the  knack  of  expressing  even  his  nega- 
tions in  positive  form.  In  the  science 
of  advertising  't  is  a  truism  that  nega- 
tive publicity  is  almost  valueless.  And 
there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  common  to 
advertising  and  to  mo-1ern  politics. 

Chicago  has  adopted  a  sys- 
City  Farms    tem   of    farming   its   vacant 

lots  under  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  City  Gardens  Association. 
This  official  has  chosen,  as  a  model  city 
farm,  a  lot  40  by  150  feet.  For  such  a 
farm  the  tenant  pays  a  dollar  and  a  half 
rent,  and  almost  invariably  makes  suffi- 
cient  income  to   induce  him  to  keep  at 


the  tillage.  The  su|ierinteiident  suggests 
to  all  applicants  ten  rows  of  potatoes, 
four  rows  of  tomatoes,  wilh  lettuces  and 
radishes  between  them;  then  six  rows  x)f 
cabbage,  live  rows  of  sweet  corn,  foiu" 
rows  of  peas,  four  rows  of  beans  ahd 
five  rows  of  onions,  lie  has  four  hun- 
dred families  at  work  in  the  fields  near 
the  International  Harvester  works,  and 
he  has  turned  over  the  land  lying  near 
l''ortieth  street  and  Langley  avenue  to 
be  superintended  and  directed  by  All 
Souls  Church.  ( )tlu'r  gardens  cover 
.some  twenty  acres,  here  and  there  about 
the  city,  and  all  well  tilled.  The  sui)erin- 
teiulence  is  in  most  cases  volunteer,  but 
the  general  management  costs  about 
$2,000  a  year.  The  object  is  to  create 
the  very  largest  amount  of  produce  from 
the  very  smallest  area  of  soil.  It  is  in- 
tensive farming  illustrated  in  the  city. 
'1  he  exact  number  of  farms  we  do  not 
find  re])orted,  but  it  runs  up  into  the 
thousands.  All  the  families  represented 
get  a  good  supply  of  vegetables  and  m 
some  cases  small  fruits  for  their  home 
use,  and  the  average  yield  for  market  is 
above  $30.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find 
any  other  of  our  ameliorating  move- 
ments working  more  substantial  results. 
Not  the  least  must  be  counted  the  ad- 
vantage that  accrues  to  the  health  of 
tenement  dwellers  from  work  in  the 
open,  especially  the  work  that  is  done  by 
the  superannuated  who  have  no  other 
recreation. 


h'very  r.  ilroad  in  the  I'nitcd 
Blooming  States  and  Canada  will  replace 
Railroads    ^^^     right     of     way     fences     wilh 

flowering  hedges  if  plans  of  the 
Railway  Gardening  Association,  which  opened 
its  fifth  annual  convention  yesterday,  are  car- 
ried out.  R.  W.  Hutchinson,  landscape  gar- 
dener of  the  Pennsylvania  lines,  known  as  the 
"Father  of  Railway  Gardening,"  advocated 
the  floral  hedge,  and  his  sentiment  was  en- 
dorsed by  thr  convention. — Press  disf>atch. 

Not  many  commuters  go  so  far  as  Mr. 
Rok,  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal and  enthusiastic  horticulturist,  who 
first  secured  official  permissitm  and  then 
planted,  at  his  own  expense,  a  row  of 
rosebushes  that  extends  to  the  next  sta- 
tion below  and  above  his  own  stop  on 
the  Pennsylvania  main  line,  but  subur- 
banites everywhere  will  hail  with  joy  the 
news  tliat  the  right-of-wav  thruout   the 
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land  is  to  bloom  in  the  spring.  Xext  let 
us  abolish  cinders,  please,  and  we  shall 
all  move  into  the  country — whatever  be- 
comes of  our  businesses  and  professions. 

..< 

.  .       ,      The     International     Insti- 

International       ^   ^  r      »       •      1^  1 

.      .     ,  tutc    ot     Agriculture     has 

Agriculture  ,     :",     °-     ,_•   ,  •     , 

passed    the    mitiaJ    period 

and  is  beginning  practical  work  for  the 
people  by  collecting  statistics  of  the  crops 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  it  will 
make  these   statistics  available  to  direct 
trade  and  prevent  speculation  on  inade- 
quate data.    The  delegates  of  forty-seven 
governments  have  just  attended  the  last 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  under 
instruction  to  formulate  a  regular  crop- 
reporting    service.       Responses    are    re- 
ceived not  only   from   such   leading  na- 
tions as  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  but  China  reports  herself 
as  anxious  to  co-operate.      The  Minister 
of  Agriculture  writes  to  the  president  of 
the  institute  that  he  regrets  his  imbility 
at  present  fully  to  meet  the  desires  of  the 
institute,  as  China  is  only  now  beginn-ng 
to  organize  bureaus  and  agricultural  as- 
sociations in  the  several  provinces.    Aus- 
tralia  responds   with   a   full   re])ort.   and 
Japan  notifies  the  institute  that  a  Com- 
missary of  Agriculture  has  been  a])point- 
ed,  with  the  special  duty  of  cn^jp  report- 
ing.     This  indicates  the  spread  of  inter- 
national  fellowship   and  co-operation   as 
resolutions   of  good    will   could    not   flo. 
As  a  consequence  the  institute  at  Rome 
has  collated  all  the  material  at  hand  from 
the  dififerent  governments,  anrl  sends  out 
a   world   summary.      .Such    a    summary 
will  be  as  important  to  the  smaller  coun- 
tries as  to  the  larger  ones,  and  will  be- 
come authority  everywhere.     The  secre- 
tary of  the  P.oard  of  Trade  of  Chicago 
responds  that  the  report  will  be  of  incal- 
culable ?>enefit   in   lessening  the  fluctua- 
tions of  prices  ;  in  which  he  is  seconded 
by    the    Liverpr/rjl    secr(;tary,    who    an- 
nounces that  it  will  be  of  supreme  im- 
portance to   the   commercial   and    indus- 
trial  worM.      We  can  hardly  fight   each 
other  after  we  have  begun  to  shake  hands 
in  business  affairs.    The  next  step  should 
}>f  an  international  bo^trrl  of  trade,  free 
from  the  sjicrulative  clement   and  based 
on  the  careful  summary  of  international 
rep<;rts.       That     international     currency 


and  weights  and  measures  will  follow 
we  may  be  sure.  The  lines  that  divide 
us  are  fading.  Races  are  fusing.  The 
human  family  becomes  a  possibility. 

<^ 

The  Suney  calls  our  attention  to 
Babies    the  needless  death  of   babies  in 

our    large    cities.      The    present 
summer,  with  its  tremendous  heat,   ha^ 
made    the    slaughter    worse    than    ever. 
Notwithstanding  the  local  provisions  for 
relief;  there  is  nothing  in  sight   as   yet 
that  shall  prevent  this  sort  of  unneces- 
sary death  rate  in  the  future.     Dr.  Row- 
land Freeman  insists  that  where  babies 
are  well  cared  for  and  properly  fed,  only 
one  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  dies  during 
the  first  year  of  its  life.     But  of  children 
born  in  New  York  City,  at  present,  one 
in  seven  dies  before  it  has  seen  its  first 
birthday.      Providing  pure  milk   is  cer- 
tainly very  commendable,  but  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson    suggests    that    cow's    milk, 
while    admirably    adapted     for    raising 
calves,  is  a  very  poor  thing  for  raising 
babies,    and   the    substitutes    are    worse. 
Evidently  what  we  need  is  a  thoroly  re- 
formed method  of  meeting  this  increase 
of  humanity  at  the  outset.     Babies  can- 
not be  set  to  sleep  in  dark  rooms,  with 
any  expectation  of  their  living  to  know 
the  wrong  that  is  done  them.     In  addi- 
tion to  fresh  milk  there  must  be  fresli 
air,    and    plenty    of    sunshine.      Perhaps 
Senator   Owen's  bill   to  establish   a   na- 
tional Department  of  Health  was  right. 
It  is  not  the  babies  alone  who  need  pro- 
vision   against   these    torrid    waves    that 
every   summer   roll   thru   our  cities   and 
carry  off  victims  bv  the  carload.     It  is 
a  shame  to  our  civilization  when  we  read 
that  even  equine  victims  of  heat  were  ten 
thousand. 

Dr.  John  Handlev, 
Canadian  Prisons  who  was  commis- 
sioned by  Governor 
Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  to  virit  the 
Canadian  prisons,  reports  that  the  prison 
system  of  our  neighbor  is  far  ahead  of 
our  own.  Each  prison  has  a  large  farm 
attached,  where  at  least  one  half  of  the 
I)risoners  are  re<,nilarlv  at  work.  There 
arc  no  walls  surrounding  the  i)risons,  no 
regiments  on  truard :  and  yet  in  two 
years'  time  only  five  prisrmers  have  been 
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attcmpttd  Id  escape.  1  lie  C  anadian  ick;. 
sceiiis  ti)  be  that  a  State  prison  should 
he  a  eiisto»hal  school ;  and  that  it  should 
attach  no  special  disgrace  tc^  any  young 
man  or  boy  who  has  broken  a  law,  atul 
thus  come  under  condemnation.  A 
Canadian  authority  adds  that  penning  up 
ordinary  olTenders  is  out  of  date.  Botli 
prison  reform  and  humanity  forbid  it. 
It  degrades  instead  of  lifting  up,  while 
to  garb  men  in  costumes  to  be  staretl 
at  by  all  who  see  them  at  work  degrades 
them  beyond  recovery.  .\s  a  rule  those 
who  are  arrested  and  temporarily  con- 
fined are  fairly  good  citizens,  not  by  any 
means  hopelessly  degraded ;  but  having 
once  worn  prison  garb  they  are  outcasts 
for  life.  A  prison  farm  works  well. 
There  is  a  moral  value  in  working  on 
the  soil.  The  latest  Government  reports 
show  that  prison  labor  of  this  sort  is 
most  effective.  It  has  about  it  nothing 
degrading,  but  to  most  men  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  special  degree  of  freedom. 

We  judge  that  it  is  because  complaint 
iias  been  made  that  Catholic  authors  are 
not  properly  represented  in  public  libra- 
ries that  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burg has  issued  a  classified  list  of  books 
on  its  shelves  by  Catholic  authors.  One 
would  hardly  have  thought  such  a  cata- 
log necessary,  but  the  preface  explains 
that  it  is  prepared  "for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  do  not  feel  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  their  own  knowledge  to  select 
these  from  the  card  catalogs."  That  is, 
it  is  for  those  who  are  afraid  lest  they 
wander  in  their  reading  out  of  safe 
limits.  Yet  some  of  these  books  we  ob- 
serve have  a  tinge  of  Modernism.  May 
it  be  long  before  there  is  call  for  a  cata- 
log of  books  by  Presbyterian.  Lutheran 
or  Protestant  authors.  The  list  contains 
about  700  names  of  authors  and  about 
1.700  titles. 

.It 

A  brakeman  replied  to  a  bachelor  of 
arts,  when  the  latter  asked  him  to  "lend" 
a  match  for  his  cigar:  "I  can't  lend  you 
a  niatch,  but  I'll  be  glad  to  give  you  one." 
It  was  a  courteously  phrased  and  entire- 
ly proper  correction.  We  would  be  bet- 
ter off  if  more  of  our  bachelors  (and 
more  of  our  married  men  besides)  were 
this    brakeman's    equal    in    precision    of 


speech.  Petty  corrections  are  fre(|uent 
ly  in  (lueslionable  taste,  and  dcj  not  whol- 
ly make  lor  p(jpulari(y,  but  the  right 
vv(jrd  is  always  welcome  in  the  right 
place — and  it  isn't  always  a  slang  word, 
either. 


'Ihe  Portuguese  clergy  are  likely  at  last 
to  accept  the  terms  of  the  republic.  Al- 
ready 1,200  of  the  6,000  priests  have 
asked  to  receive  the  stipends  averaging 
$550  a  year  offered  to  each  priest ;  but 
none  of  the  bishops  has  ventured  to 
disobey  the  orders  of  the  Vatican.  They 
are  not  as  needy  as  the  lower  clergy. 
Many  more  priests  are  expected  to  make 
application.  The  chief  anxiety  now  is  as 
to  the  Royalist  campaign,  which  has  been 
long  threatened  but  does  not  seem  to  ma- 
terialize. 

What  more  could  be  expected,  when- 
each  man  and  each  State  looks  out  self- 
ishly for  itself,  than  that  the  membership 
of  the  lower  House  of  Congress  should 
be  increased  from  391  to  433,  ciuite  too 
large  a  number  to  do  business  effectively 
without  as  severe  rules  as  were  initiated 
by  Speaker  Blaine  and  were  condemned 
under  Speaker  Cannon.  But  no  State 
was  willing  to  reduce  its  representation, 
and  so  the  growing  States  add  forty-two 
new  districts  and  members  of  Congress. 

Virginians  object — and  we  do  not 
wonder — to  a  school  history  which  tells 
too  much  truth  about  the  evils  of  slav- 
ery, particularly  as  to  its  socially  cor- 
rupting influence.  We  might  as  well  try 
to  forget  the  sins  of  our  ancestors  and 
not  tell  our  children  what  they  were.  If 
Washington  did  swear,  do  not  put  it  into 
a  school  book ;  leave  that  for  "Notes  and 
Queries." 

At  the  meeting  in  Louisville  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  there 
were  referred  to  a  special  committee 
some  complaints  against  the  Catholic 
Church  and  one  against  President  Taft 
for  appointing  a  Catholic  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice. A  humorist  suggests  that  it  must 
be  that  our  Unitarian  President  is  a 
Jesuit  in  disguise. 


^^s 

Insurance 

^^M 

National  Insurance 

Our  readers  who  are  interested  in  na- 
tional insurance  of  workingmen  will  find 
in  the  Survey,  of  August  5,  the  brief  for 
its  constitutionality  presented  by  Miles 
M.  Dawson,  Esq.,  at  the  hearing  before 
the  federal  liability  commission.  Aside 
from  the  question  of  constitutionalitv, 
the  arguments  for  the  general  excellence 
of  national  insurance  for  industrial  ac- 
cidents are.  first  and  foremost,  that  it 
"does  the  work."  That  is,  judging  from 
the  German  experience,  it  prevents  the 
possibility  of  poverty  following  upon 
death  or  loss  of  earning  power  by  pro- 
viding for  the  sufferer's  family.  This 
it  does  (judging  from  the  British  ex- 
perience) more  satisfactorily  than  a  sys- 
tem of  automatic  compensation.  Also, 
the  German  system  starts  with  a  low 
premium  rate,  which  increases  gradually, 
whereas  the  introduction  of  automatic 
compen.sation  causes  an  enormous  and 
permanent  rise  in  the  rates  of  industrial 
insurance  companies. 

Within  a  month,  Wisconsin  has  passed 
a  law  establishing  state  life  and  old-age 
annuities,  a  state  board  being  appointed 
which  is  to  issue  policies  not  to  exceed 
$3,000  to  persons  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  sixty.  Insurance  is  not  in 
any  sense  compulsory.  According  to 
well-authenticated  reports  Italy  also 
plans  a  svstem  of  state  life  insurance, 
involving  pensions  for  old  and  disablerl 
workmen.  The  government,  which,  in 
connection  with  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, supervises  a  mutual  insurance  fund 
in  which  all  employers  not  insured  else- 
where must  insure,  has  introduced  a  bill 
providing  that  hereafter  the  government 
shall  write  all  new  life  insurance  busi- 
ness. This  points  toward  the  monopoli- 
zation of  such  insurance  by  the  state. 

In  a  recent  paper  read  before  a  med- 
ical association  in  .\'ew  York,  the  ideal 
insurance  risk  was  said  to  range  frr^ni 
men  5  feet  7  inches  to  5  feet  9  inches  in 
hight.  The  greater  the  variation  from 
these  figures  the  greater  the  risk.     \j>n- 


gevity  is  not  as  great  in  tall  men  as  in 
short  men.  Men  who  are  both  tall  and 
stout  are  poorer  risks  than  men  who  arc 
stout  and  of  medium  or  short  stature. 
Abundant  muscular  tissue  over  the  chest 
and  arms  is  a  matter  to  be  noted  in  the 
applicant's  favor. 

Chic.vgo  is  planning  to  reduce  its  fire 
waste  by  annually  designating  one  day 
to  be  known  as  Fire  Prevention  Day.  It 
was  first  proposed  to  select  October  9,. 
the  date  of  the  great  Chicago  fire,  but  a 
movable  date  seems  advisable,  such  as 
the  first  Friday  in  October.  This  would 
enable  tjie  schools  to  take  part,  and 
would  prevent  the  undesirable  event  of 
the  date  falling  on  Sunday  or  Monday. 
The  day  would  be  devoted  to  exhibits 
and  instruction  in  fire  prevention. 

In  the  cry  against  our  enormous  fire 
waste  even  President  Taft  has  let  him- 
self be  heard.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association,  he 
stated  that  much  of  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  by  fire  in  the  United  States  was 
undoubtedly  preventable,  and  that  the 
extent  and  nature  of  our  fire  losses  mani- 
festly brought  the  question  of  the  fire 
waste  prominently  forward  in  connec- 
tion with  conservation  eflfort. 

..« 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
work  it  is  doing  in  free  nursing.  The 
system  has  now  been  extended  to  260 
cities.  The  company  usually  operates 
thru  nurses'  associations  and  has  relieved 
much  suffering  and  prevented  many 
deaths.  The  average  cost  of  the  free 
nursing  to  each  policyholder  is  less  than 
one-fifth  of  a  cent. 

Tin-:  amount  of  life  insurance  in  force 
in  the  United  .States  has  increased  from 
$6,500,000  in  1843  to  $15,480,720,000  in 
10 ro.  We  may  depk^re  o.ir  backward- 
ness in  shij)ping  and  in  some  other  in- 
dustries, but  in  life  insurance  the  United 
States  leads  by  a  suhstaniial  margin  all 
other  coiMitries  in  the  Vv'orM. 


^^p 

Financial 

^^H 

Normal  Crops 

'I'll I'.  Joiirnul  of  tlic  k'nyul  Statistical 
Society  hiids  fault  with  the  United  St  itcs 
Burtau  of  Statistics  hctaii>e  of  the  luelh- 
ods  it  employs  in  gathering  and  present- 
ing its  "normal  crop"  reports.  As  the 
International  Agricultural  Institute  in 
Rome  is  now  taking  upon  itself  the  issu- 
ing of  comparative  crop  reports,  it  be- 
hooves all  the  contributing  nations  to 
agree  upon  some  common  and  uniform 
basis  of  action,  so  that  the  reports  can  be 
made  of  comparative  value. 

At  present  the  United  States  Burea  i 
of  Statistics  defines  a  "normal"  crop  as 
follows :  "A  full  normal  condition  is  not 
an  average  condition,  but  a  condition 
above  the  average,  giving  promise  of 
more  than  the  average  crop."  Says  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society: 

"It  is  clear  that  a  normal  crop  has  no  defi- 
nite statistical  basis,  but  must  vary  in  the 
judgment  of  individual  correspondents  [of  the 
Bureau].  Even  if  they  assign  a  definite  value 
in  bushels  or  tons  to  the  normal  crop  their 
estimate  is  very  likely  to  be  affected  in  one  di- 
rection or  the  other  by  the  degree  in  which 
one  part  of  such  a  definition  as  that  may  have 
impressed  itself  on  their  mind  more  than 
some  other  part." 

A  further  indictment  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau  is  disclosed  when  a  review  of  the 
figures  for  the  past  ten  years  shows  that 
there  has  never  been  a  normal  crop  in 
the  country — the  normal  yields  in  the 
Government  sense  always  exceeding  the 
highest  yields  harvested  in  practice. 

We  think  the  criticism  of  our  British 
contemporary  well  taken.  Why  should  not 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
devise  a  model  system  for  reporting  the 
normal  crops  and  oflfer  it  to  the  various 
governments  for  their  adoption? 

•At  •    • 

.  . .  .The  United  States  Mortgage  and 
Trust  Company  announces  that  after 
next  month  no  interest  will  be  allowed 
on  deposits  of  less  than  $i,ooo.  Other 
trust  companies  have  already  adopted 
this  rule. 

....Last  week  James  G.  Cannon, 
president  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank, 


and  \  incent  S.  JVlullord,  head  of  t'hc 
Jewelers'  (."ircular  Publishing  Company, 
were  elected  directors  of  the  l-idclil.) 
Trust  Company  of  this  city. 

.  .  .  .John  W.  Gates,  who  died  August 
<j,  left  a  fortune  of  about  thirty  milli.)n 
dollars.  This  famous  speculator  began 
life  as  a  farmer's  boy,  in  Illinois.  About 
a  million  of  his  fortune  is  distributed 
among  friends  and  employees.  The  rest 
goes  to  his  widow  and  son,  (."harles  Ci. 
(iates.  It  is  stipulated  that  none  of  the 
securities  which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
estate    shall    be    sold    within    ten    years. 

....  Monday  was  the  final  day  for  the 
deposit  (jf  the  bonds  and  preferred  stock 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Company.  It 
is  learned  that  between  49  and  50  per 
cent,  of  the  stock  has  been  deposited  or 
pledged  for  deposit,  and  that  a  large 
amount  of  the  bonds  had  also  been 
turned  in.  An  extension  of  time  to 
Sei)tember  15  for  the  stock  and  of  thirty 
days  for  the  deposit  of  the  bonds  has 
been  granted.  Application  has  been 
made  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
for  listing  of  the  deposit  agreement, 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  favorably 
acted  upon  next  Wednesday.  An  attor- 
ney for  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
says  that  it  is  probable  that  next  Thurs- 
day the  United  States  Circuit  Court  will 
grant  an  order  directing  that  the  reason- 
able expenses  of  the  three  committees  be 
borne  by  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany. As  this  question  of  expense  has 
been  objected  to  by  some  of  the  security 
holders,  it  is  believed  that  the  granting 
of  this  order  will  result  in  practically  all 
of  the  bonds  and  stock  being  deposited. 
It  is  expected  that  substantial  progress 
will  be  made  in  working  out  the  dissolu- 
tion and  readjustment  plan  between  now 
and  next  Thursday,  when  another  con- 
ference of  the  Tobacco  attorney  with 
the  Circuit  Court  will  be  held.  It  is 
intimated  that  after  that  conference  it 
will  be  possible  to  make  sotue  definite 
announcement  regarding  the  plan  itself. 
Representatives  of  the  Tobacco  Com- 
pany are  apparently  very  well  pleased 
with  the  situation. 
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President  Taft  and 
Senator  La  Follette 


The     P  r  e  s  i  dent's 
swing     around     the 


circle  will  take  him 
into  the  "enemy's  country."  He  will  de- 
fend his  tariff  vetoes  before  the  constitu- 
ents of  La  Follette  in  Wisconsin,  Clapp 
in  Minnesota,  Gronna  in  North  Dakota, 
CYawford  in  South  Dakota,  Cummms 
and  Kenyon  in  Iowa,  Bristow  in  Kansas, 
Borah  in  Idaho,  Poindexter  in  Washing- 
ton, Bourne  in  Oregon,  and  Works  in 
California.  Since  the  delivery  of  Mr. 
Taft's  speech  at  Hamilton,  Mass.,  some 
of  the  insurgent  Republicans  have  de- 
clared that  they  will  be  justified  in  not 
Ijacking  Mr.  Taft  for  re-election  should 
he  be  renominated.  Senator  La  Follette, 
in  his  weekly  magazine,  has  published  an 
editorial  article  entitled  "Taft :  A  Blow 
at  the  Consumer,"  and  speaking  before 
farmers  attending  the  inter-State  gran- 
gers' picnic  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has 
avowed  his  desire  to  become  President, 
and  his  ambition  to  inaugurate  the  gov- 
ernment policies  of  which  he  is  the 
champion.  He  urged  the  adoption  of 
the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall,  the 
latter  to  include  judges.  He  declared 
the  present  system  of  government  unrep- 
resentative. Reciprocity  and  the  tariff 
did  not  come  in  for  discussion  in  his  ad- 
dress. "The  reason  why  the  Middle 
West  is  making  history  today  is  because 
out  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  the  strong  characters 
went  intf>  the  Mississippi  Valley  forty  ov 
fifty  years  ago  anrl  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  citizenship  which  is  now  the 
most  progressive  in  the  world."  He 
added:  "Not  many  years  ago,  less  than 
fourteen  men  controlled  the  capital  of 
this  coimtry,  but  today  f  find  that  these 
fourteen  mm  combined,  who  were  a 
short  time  ago  all-powerful,  today  dare 


not  cross  the  path  or  thwart  the  will  of 
two  great  names,  Morgan  and  Standard 
Oil,  and  Standard  Oil  acknowledges  the 

supremacy    of    Morgan." A    bureau 

organized  to  further  the  insurgent  poli- 
cies has  been  opened  in  Washington. 
\\'.  L.  Howser,  a  political  lieutenant  of 
Senator  La  Follette,  and  formerly  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  Wisconsin,  is  in 
charge.  The  organization  is  admittedly 
hostile  to  the  renomination  of  President 
Taft.  Senator  Cummins  is  one  of  the 
insurgents  to  have  declared  in  favor  of 
the  La  Follette  candidacy.  "Taft,"  he 
says,  "is  out  of  harmony  with  the  polit- 
ical views  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Republican  party."  Says  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  Chicago  l^rib- 
iDic  (a  La  Follette  organ)  :  "Senator 
Cummins  w<juld  rather  support  Senator 
La  lujllette  than  President  Taft.  .  .  . 
He  may  be  a  receptive  candidate  him- 
self." The  President  and  his  advisers 
say  they  do  not  believe  Mr.  Cunnuins's 
endorsement   (jf   the   Wisconsin    Senator 

will  hurt  Mr.  Taft's  chances. Champ 

Clark,  Democratic  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  re|)lying  to  Mr. 
Taft's  defense  of  his  tariff  vetoes,  de- 
nounced as  a  "bald  misstatement"  the 
remarks  passed  upon  the  Democratic- 
invurgent  tariff  bills;  also  as  an  ''ini 
grateful  performance." 

r,  •■  .  ,  I  lie  big  railroads  of  the 
Kailroads  and  ^    "^  , 

c,^  .,  country    now    e  m  p  I  o  v 

Strikes  .  ■  ,  '         • 

tevver    men    than   a    year 

ag(j  by  81,890.    .Statistics  for  60  per  cent. 

of  (he  railway  mileage  show  a  cut  of  <) 

per   cent,    in    the    number   of   em])loye*^. 

The  cut  is  greatest  in  the  case  of  main- 

tenance-of-way  men.     The  retrenchmcyil 

effects  a  saving  of  .i><;4,fxx>,ooo  anmially. 

The  Southern   Pacific  is  (;ne  of  the 
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railways  recently  tlireatc-nt'd  with  a 
strike.  Conferences  between  union  imii 
and  Julius  Kruttschiiitt.  vice-president 
of  the  railway  company,  seem  to  have 
diminished  the  danger.  The  Union  Pa- 
cific declines  to  make  the  increases  in  sal- 
ary demanded,  "with  the  business  of  the 
country  rapidly  ileclining."  Attention  is 
called  by  the  management  to  "modern 
sanitary  devices"  and  other  improve- 
ments made  in  the  interest  of  its  employ- 
ees; and  these  last  are  reminded  that  "a 
pension  system  has  been  adopted  for 
their  benefit."  Tho  it  has  been  reported 
that  employees  of  the  St.  Paul  are  pre- 
paring to  join  the  Harriman  lines  and  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  railway  men 
in  demanding  union  recognition,  a  new 
phase  of  the  situation  received  attention 
when  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Union  and  Southern  l^acific  em- 
ployees to  the  pension  system  and,  by 
implication,  to  the  clause  that  only  em- 
ployees who  have  served  twenty  years 
consecutively  are  eligible  to  receive  pen- 
sions. Other  railways  are  holding  con- 
ferences with  the  representatives  of  their 
men.  But  they  bolt,  in  general,  at  "rec- 
ognition"— and  the  Illinois  Central  is 
one  of  the  railroad  companies  to  come 
out  flatly  against  it.  Some  of  the  East- 
ern railroads — including  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western — have  been  re- 
ported to  be  facing  general  strikes ;  the 
grievance  being  inadequate  wages.  As 
we  go  to  press,  the  strike  danger  is  grav- 
est for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
which  has  refused  to  comply  with  de- 
mands made  by  the  Federation  of  Shop 

Employees. The  new  management  of 

the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company 
offers  a  plan  of  co-operation  to  its  em- 
ployees. This  will  give  the  carmen,  by 
July,  191 5,  a  maximum  of  28  cents  per 
hour,  2  cents  more  than  the  Amalgamat- 
ed Union  has  sought  to  obtain  for  its 
members.  Twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  passenger  earnings  of  the  company 
are  to  be  paid  out  as  wages.  The  men 
are  to  be  interested  in  the  economical  and 
efficient  running  of  their  cars,  improve- 
ments in  rolling  stock  are  contemplated, 
and  receipts  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  in- 
creased. The  company  will  deal  with  its 
ernploy^es  thru  the  union  if  two-thirds 
of  the  carmen,  voting  by  secret  ballot,  so 
will  it.    There  will  be  co-operation  com- 


mittees, on  which  representatives  of  all 
the  car  barns  will  sit,  in  place  of  the 
grievance  committee.  Hut  there  are  now 
two  rival  unions.  It  is  essential,  says,  the 
management,  that  one  of  these  be  done 
away  with.    The  acceptance  of  the  i)laii 

of  co-operation  is  indicated. The  Mc- 

Namaras,  alleged  bridge-dynamiters  and 
accused  of  blowing  up  the  building  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  were  the  heroes 
of  Labor  Day  celebrations.  In  Indian- 
apolis they  were  honored  with  a  float. 
At  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Frank  Morrison, 
secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  denounced  the  "kidnapping."  In 
Los  Angeles  15,000  union  men  and 
women  marched  to  the  music  of  the 
"Marseillaise."  Forty  thousand  marched 
in  New  York.  In  Philadelphia,  the  labor 
leaders  were  too  busy  with  politics  to 
arrange  a  parade.  The  courts  came  in 
for  denunciation  in  many  of  the  Labor- 
Day  addresses. 

(lovernor  Dix  has  made 
New  York      public     a     letter     declaring 

that  there  is  one  question  of 
paramount  importance : 

"which  should  be  acted  upon  affirmatively  at 
the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature,  namely, 
the  enactment  of  a  suitable  direct  nomination 
bill.  .  .  .  The  Rochester  platform  pledged  the 
Democratic  party  to  the  principle  of  State- 
wide direct  primaries  that  will  'insure  to  the 
people  the  right  to  choose  members  of  politi- 
cal committees  and  nominate  candidates  for 
public  office.'  The  Republican  platform  was 
hardly  less  explicit  The  duty  of  fulfilling 
these  pledges  should  rest  alike  upon  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  irrespective  of  political 
affiliation." 

It  is  too  late  to  pass  a  law  to  go  into 

effect     this     year. Madison     Square 

Garden  was  jammed  on  the  night  of 
August  29  by  a  crowd  which  paid 
$27,000  to  see  Matt  Wells,  an  English- 
man, best  an  American  boxer  named 
Brown.  Outside,  in  Madison  Square,  a 
large  mob  awaited  the  issue  of  the  fight, 
which  was  held  under  the  new  Fraw- 
ley  law,  which,  after  eleven  years' 
prohibition,  permits  prize  fights  under 
State  regulation.  Rowdyism,  extortion 
and  violation  of  city  ordinances  are 
charged  in  this  "connection.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  new  law.  which  prohibits  gambling. 
A  political  issue  may  be  made  of  the 
fight  and  its  incidents. 
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Paterson,  N.  J.,  has  voted 
Various  Items  down  the  Walsh  commis- 
sion plan  of  municipal 
government  by  a  vote  of  7,984  to  4,917. 
The  largest  taxpayers  supported  the  ex- 
isting system.  It  was  shown  that  the 
city  had  paid  of?  a  floating  debt  of  $650.- 
000  and  reduced  the  bonded  debt  nearly 
.^200,000,  besides  providing  five  new 
schools,  including  a  high  school,  fifteen 
new  parks  and  making  other  improve- 
ments. The  citizens  of  East  Rutherford. 
N.  J.,  likewise  voted  against  the  com- 
mission plan.  Somewhat  earlier,  Tren- 
ton adopted  the  plan,  and  on  August  15 
five  commissioners  were  elected  to  super- 
sede the  "councils."  Ocean  City,  N.  J.; 
has  voted  for  a  commission ;  Garfield.  N. 

J.,  against  it. The  grand  jury  which 

is  investicMting  election  law  violations  in. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  is  still  active,  and 
recently  returned  sixteen  fresh  indict- 
ments. There  is  much  delay  in  their 
hearing,  however.  Reformers  are  still 
trying  to  enforce  the  excise  law  at  this 
place,  and  on  August  30  obtained  almost 

200  warrants  for  alleged  violations. 

The  charges  of  corruption  and  conspir- 
acy brought  against  former  Congress- 
man Joseph  C.  Sibley,  of  Pennsylvania, 
have  been  dropped  by  the  prosecution. 
The  health  of  the  ex-Representative  from 

Warren  County  is  exceedingly  bad. 

Gifford  Pinchot  and  Senator  Poindexter 
C Washington)  are  on  their  way  to  Alas- 
ka to  investigate  conditions. Gov- 
ernor Mills,  of  Xew  Mexico,  has  issuer! 
a  proclamation  calling  for  the  election  of 
two  Congressmen,  Governor,  .State  and 
■ounty  officers,  judges,  and  Legislature. 
\ovember    7.      This    will    be    the    first 

"State"    election    in    Xew    Mexico. 

''ireat  storms  marked  last  week,  and 
<  harleston,  S.  C,  had  a  hurricmc. 
I'^leven  lives  were  lost  in  rjiarleston 
Onmty,  and  rlamage  to  the  extent  of 
$1,000,000  was  incurred.  Much  da'i  age 
was  done  to  shipping  along  the  Atlantic 
eab<>ard. 

•* 

Tho  there  is  no  evidence  that 
In  Canada    the     Liberals     are     losing 

ground,  the  Canadian  ripjjo- 
sition  'oiitmiics  to  \)c  aggrcssiv<-Iy  active. 
Sir  James  \V  liitncy,  Premier  of  Cjntario. 
as-Hcrts  that  the  reciprocity  agreement 
was   fjevised   by   the    United   States   "to 


hamstring  and  kill  anything  in  the 
nature  of  the  concentration  and  consoli- 
dation of  the  British  Empire."  Sir 
James  added  that  back  in  the  minds  of 
President  Taft  and  his  friends  was  the 
idea  that  Canada  might  one  day  form  a 
part  of  the  North  .American  republic. 
"Canada  is  not  for  sale"  is  a  catchword 
of  the  Conservatives.  The  Liberals  art- 
disappointed  at  the  discreet  opposition  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  has 
an  almost  incalculable  infiifence,  to  the 
agreement.  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy, 
president  of  the  "C.  P.,"  reminds  his 
interviewers  that  the  railway  keeps  out 
of  politics ;  but  he  acknowledges  his  per- 
sonal dislike  of  reciprocity.  In  Eastern 
Canada  the  argument  is  advanced  that 
reciprocity  will  injure  the  business  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  thru  J.  J.  Hill  extend- 
ing branches  of  the  Great  Northern 
across  the  boundary.  Meantime  the 
Immigration  Department  has  issued  an 
official  statement  showing  that  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Prairie  Provinces  have  plant- 
ed, in  anticipation  of  the  reciprocity 
agreement  becoming  a  law,  an  enormous 
crop  of  barley  and  flax,  and  will  be  pre- 
pared to  export  great  quantities  of  flax- 
seed and  barley  to  the  United  States  in 

the  fall  if  the  Government  wins  out. 

Canada's  customs  receipts  for  July  were 
$7,678,395.  as  compared  with  $6,479,795 
in  July.  1910.  This  is  in  sj)ite  of  the  fall- 
ing oflf  of  English  imports  thru  strikes. 

Both   Sir   Wilfrid   Laurier  and   the 

leader  of  the  Opposition,  R.  L.  Borden, 
were    campaigning   last    week    in    Nova 

.Scotia. Sir   Wilfrid    Laurier   will   be 

a  candidate  in  .Srjulanges,  P.  Q.,  as 
well  as  in  Oucbec,  Ivist.  This  is  be- 
cause the  Liberals  of  Soulang.es  arc  in 
hopeless  discord.  If  elected  by  both 
const'tucncies  he  will  accept  his  old  scat, 
'■nd  a  bye-election  will  fill  the  other. 
This  is  an  unusual  f)rr)ccdure  in  Canada. 

The  platform  of  the  Prf)grcs- 
Mexico  sive  party,  which  has  unani- 
moi'sly  nominated  l-'rancisco  I. 
.\Iadcro  for  Presirk-nt  of  Mexico,  pro- 
vides for  the  ^tri^t  maintenance  of  the 
Constitution  of  1857;  pledges  its  canrli 
dates  to  fjijposc  in  theory  and  |)ractice 
the  re-election  of  themselves  ')r  their 
colleagtirs  ;  provides  for  revision  of  the 
systems  of   taxation   anrl    the   judiciary; 
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favors  llif  (lfvc'l()|)iiK'iU  ol  |iul)lic-  re- 
Miurces,  and  »►!  the  ediualional  system, 
.111(1  premises  opposition  to  monopoly 
.iiul  special  privilejje.  (  )nf  pruvisitai  is 
lor  an  extension  of  the  nation's  friendly 
relations  with  foreign  nations,  "espe- 
i  ially  those  of  Latin  America,"  "direct- 
ing prudently  the  policy  of  goveriunenl 
toward  bringing  about  a  union  of  the 
(  entral  American  republics."  1  he  nomi- 
nating convention  was  the  first  ever  held 
in  Mexico,  unless  one  counts  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Clericals,  but  it  was 
fair!)  orderly  thruout.  No  other  name 
than    .Madero's    was    placed    before    the 

convention. By  agreement  the  names 

of  the  candidates  for  the  nomination  for 
\'ice- President  had  been  drawn  by  lot 
to  be  discussed  in  rotation.  X'ascjuez 
(iomez  was  the  first  name  drawn,  lie 
was  bitterly  attacked  by  speakers.  The 
candidate  named  finally  was  Jose   Pino. 

Good  roads  and  a  strike  arbitration 

commission  are  features  of  the  platform 
of  Gen.  Bernardo  Reyes,  a  rival  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency.  He,  too,  is 
l)ledged  against  re-election  and  to  vari- 
ous other  reforms,  including  the  liberty 
of  the  press  and  the  trial  of  newspaper 
men  by  a  jury  of  journal'sts,  and  that 
only  after  arrest  by  warrant.  As  a  pre- 
liminary move  against  Madero,  alleged 
friends  of  Reyes  demand  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  i)residential  election,  claim- 
ing that  the  country  is  not  yet  settled 
enough  for  voting  in  October.  Mean- 
time, the  acting"  President  (Senor  Dc  la 
Harra)  strains  every  elTort  to  restore 
order,  but  without  conspicuous  success. 
General  Reyes  himself,  when  about  to 
address  a  political  meeting  in  Me^cico 
City,  September  3,  was  stoned  by  Made- 
rists,  and  robbed  of  3,000  pesos.  Forty- 
three  were  wounded  in  the  course  of 
that  one  day's  disorders  in  the  capital. 
In  Northern  Mexico,  where  most  of  the 
fighting  occurred  during  the  late  rebel- 
lion, soldiers  of  the  Maderist  army  arc 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  Reyes  candidacy. 
Colonel  Acosta,  a  Maderist.  has  declared 
a  rebellion  against"  the  actual  govern- 
ment. He  was  latel\  reported  to  have 
overpowered  a  small  guard  of  rurales  in 
the  northern  p^rt  of  \>ra  Cruz,  and  to 
have  gained  recruits  there.  Governor 
P)anderas.  of  Sinaloa.  is  in  o])en  revolt. 
The  Federal  troops  have,  however,  de- 
feated Zapatistas  in  several  engagements. 


hear  of  an  uprising  on  .September  16, 
ihe  anniversary  of  Mexican  indepeiid 
eiue,  will  result  in  the  postpoiieiiKiit  of 
tile  usual  celebrations.  The  Goveinmeni 
has,  too,  taken  steps  to  curb  the  Social- 
ists. I'^or  libeling  President  Tafl  and 
the  rulers  of  several  Fui<)i)ean  coun- 
tries, De  Lara,  an  active  propagandist, 
has  been  imprisoned  at  Torreon.  I  he 
consuls    of     Spain,    Germany    and    the 

United  States  demanded  his  arrest. 

No  action  has  been  taken  by  our  State 
Department  looking  to  the  pushing  of 
cla'ms  of  American  citizens  against  the 
Mexican  Government,  for  damages  in- 
curred during  the  insurrection.  Already 
the  Mexican  Government  has  appointed 
a  Domestic  Commission,  similar  in  pur- 
pose to  the  L'nited  States  Court  of 
Claims.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
American  State  Department  has  been 
ad\:sed  by  some  500  American  citizens 
that  they  intend  to  file  claims  against 
the  Mexican  Government.  The  Depart- 
ment will  for  the  i)rcscnt  confine  itself 
to  furn'shing  all  information  required. 

„  J  T^.  ^  The  general  and  continued 
Food  Riots        •        •      .1  i       r   r      J     • 

.    .^  rise  m  the  cost  of  food    in 

m  France       ,-  1  ,   ,1  n 

r  ranee  has  u])set  the  small- 
er family  budgets,  and  the  women,  find- 
ing it  impossible  longer  to  make  b^th 
ends  meet,  have  resorted  to  force  in  or- 
der to  bring  down  i)rices  to  rea.sonablc 
figures.  The  movement  started  in 
northeastern  P^rance  last  week  and 
si)read  rapidly  thru  the  towns  near  the 
I'elgian  border,  such  as  Lille,  Cambrai. 
\'alenciennes.  Lens,  St.  Quentin  and 
Dunkirk,  while  on  the  oi)posite  side  of 
P'rance  the  15reton  housewives  have 
adopted  similar  measures.  The  women 
go  to  market  in  mass,  bearing  placards 
with  the  prices  they  are  willing  to  pay. 
A'isiting  one  deal-er  after  another  they 
present  this  ultimatum,  and  if  one  re- 
fuses to  come  to  terms  the\'  force  hiin  to 
close  his  shop  or  else  the_\  loot  it.  These 
mobs  range  in  number  from  200  in  the 
smaller  places  to  2,000  in  the  lar^jer  and 
are  very  difficult  to  control.  Two 
s(juadrons  of  cavalry  and  a  regiment  of 
infantry,  sent  to  the  disturbed  district  t<^ 
reinforce  the  police,  found  it  difficult  to 
restore  order.  No  one  has  yet  beei> 
killed,  but  in  several  instances  butchers 
atid  bakers  caught  on  the  streets  have 
been  badly  beaten,     Manv  of  the  dealers 
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have  signed  the  scale,  but  others,  assert- 
ing that  it  is  impossible  to  sell  cheaper 
and  make  a  living  profit,  have  put  up 
their  shutters.  Consequently  it  is  im- 
possibly to  buy  dairy  products,  meat  and 
vegetables  in  some  places.  Where  the 
farmers  have  refused  to  send  their  prod- 
uce into  town  under  these  circum- 
stances the  mobs  have  extended  their 
raids  into  the  country,  ravaging  fields 
and  sacking  dairies.  The  demonstra- 
tions are  assuming  an  anarchistic  char- 
acter, partly  due  to  the  participation  of 
hoodlums  and  partly  thru  the  influence 
of  the  Central  Confederation  of  Labor, 
the  center  of  syndicalism.  The  red  flag 
is  conspicuous  in  the  processions  and 
the  "International"  is  the  favorite  song. 
As  in  this  country,  various  explanations 
are  given  for  the  advance  in  prices,  the 
tariff  and  the  trusts  being  commonly 
charged  with  it.  The  prevalence  of  the 
foot  and  mouth  disease  among  cattle  has 
made  the  meat  market  short.  The  Gov- 
ernment refuses  to  diminish  the  tariff  on 
foreign  meats  and  dairy  products,  but 
proposes  to  put  on  the  free  list  mutton 
and  vegetables  from  the  French  colonies 
of  Algeria  and  Madagascar.  The  octroi 
or  tax  imposed  on  all  produce  entering 
a  town  is  an    important    factor    in    the 

I^roblem. The    Director    of    National 

Museums,  Theophile  Homolle,  has  been 
suspenrled  on  account  of  the  stealing  of 
■"Mona  Lisa."  ft  appears  from  the  in- 
vestigation that  the  management  of  the 

I>rjuvre  was  deplorably  lax. Two  of 

the  best  aviators  of  the  French  army 
were  killed  on  September  2 — Captain  de 
Camine,  who  was  thrown  to  the  ground 
from  a  hight  of  600  feet  thru  the  break- 
ing of  the  right  wing  of  his  tnonoplane, 
anfl  IJeutenant  de  Grailly,  who  was 
burned  by  the  cxj^Iosion  of  the  gasoline 
lank  setting  fire  to  his  machine  while  in 

mid    air. But    the    record    for    high 

flight  has  been  taken  from  Aincrica  by 
(•'ranee  during  the  week.  M.  Garros 
ro>e  in  a  monoplane  to  a  hight  of  13,845 
feet  over  the  sea  at  f'aramc. 

At  fierlin,  on  Septem- 
Steub€n  and  Hill     \)cr  2,  the  German  FCm- 

jHTor  unveiled  a 
bror)ze  statue  of  Ticneral  F'aron  von  Steu- 
ben, who  rjrijlcf!  the  army  of  the  Revo- 
Intion.  The  statue  i.s  a  replica  of  that 
recently  placed  in  Washington,  rlesignerl 


by  Albert  Jaeger.  Congressman  Richard 
Rartholdt,  of  St.  Louis,  special  envoy  of 
the  United  States,  in  presenting  it  as  a 
gift  of  the  American  Congress  took  occa- 
sion to  emphasize  the  peace  movement, 
of  which  he  is  a  leading  advocate,  in  the 
following  words : 

'The  Peace  President  extends  to  the  Peace 
Kaiser  under  whose  reign  the  phrase,  'The 
empire  is  the  peace'  has  been  verified,  the 
hand  of  friendship  for  hearty  co-operation  in 
the  peaceful  sokition  of  the  great  problems 
of  civilization.  And  are  there  two  other  na- 
tions which,  resting  upon  the  tradition  of  un- 
disturbed friendship  and  looking  forward  to 
a  future  of  still  closer  relations,  could  more 
justly  feel  called  upon  to  make  common  cause 
in  the  great  humanizing  tasks  of  our  time  in 
the  promotion  of  art  and  science  and  in  all 
tendencies  looking  to  the  increased  welfare 
of  the  people? 

"We  live  in  a  time  of  international  concilia- 
tion and  have  come  to  realize  that  peaceful 
development  is  of  more  transcendent  impor- 
tance than  all  that  is  now  dividing  the  nations, 
and  Germany's  forty  years  of  peace  is  an 
ample  guarantee  to  America  that  it  requires 
but  an  incentive  in  order  to  crystallize  mutual 
sympathy  into  a  political  fact.  May  this  beau- 
tiful ceremony  hasten  such  a  happy  consum- 
mation"! 

The  Kaiser  in  his  reply  said : 

'"We  are  now  glad  to  possess  on  German 
soil  the  image  presented  to  us  by  America  of 
that  excellent  German,  who,  with  inspiring 
self-sacrifice  and  unassuming  performance  of 
duly,  devoted  his  energies  to  the  cause  of  the 
American  people. 

"The  words  with  which  you  have  given  elo- 
quent expression  to  the  meaning  of  the  monu- 
ment, and  today's  ceremony,  lind  a  lively  re- 
sponsive echo  in  the  German  Empire.  You 
have  referred  properly  to  the  blood  relation- 
ship and  to  the  uninterrupted  friendship 
which  bind  together  the  German  and  Ameri- 
can nations,  and  which  always  will  l)in(l  them 
more  closely." 

This  was  the  last  official  appearance  of 
Ambassador  David  Jayne  Hill,  who  after* 
the  unveiling  presented  his  letters  of  re- 
call to  the  I'jnperor  in  private  audience. 
He  was  offered  a  decoration,  but  refused 
it  on  tin-  ground  that  it  was  contrary  (o 
American  law,  accepting  instead  a  vase 
of  royal  i^orcelain.  In  a  public  statement 
lie  referred  to  "the  legend  carefully  pre- 
|)<'ircd  and  widely  circulated,"  charging 
him  with  displeasing  the  DcparlniLiit  of 
State  by  his  course  in  the  potash  contro- 
versy, and  .said : 

"\  liavf  bclicvcf!  that  tlie  AnuriiaM  people, 
<arclcss  as  they  often  arc  of  re|)ulatif)ns,  love 
fair  play,  and,  knowitin  that  the  official  record 
ilure  vvouKI  sjieak  tli<-  truth  a(  llie  |)roper 
linic,    I    have    taken    no    notice    of    either    liic 
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Miiircc  or  the   iiiuiivi-  i>l    tlicse  allcni'lK'iib.       1 
have  now  no  i-oniMii.-iil  to  make  upon  them. 

'On   leaving  office,  six   months  after  m>    n 
Mgnaiion.    I    hehive  that   it    will   he   a  pleasure 
l<>  till    I'resiiliiit  it    I   make  imlilie  at   tliis  tinu- 
in   autograph    statement    made    hj    him    some 
months  ago.  .  .  .  He  says  : 

"'I  write  now  to  assure  you  that  I  never 
liail  the  shghtest  reason  to  criticise  your 
Course  and  service  at  the  very  important  i)Ost 
of  Berlin.  Vou  have  vindicated  your  appoint- 
ment in  every  way,  and  it  has  given  me  pleas- 
ure to  deny  em[)hatically  and  categorically 
that  your  resignation  grew  out  of  any  dis- 
ajfreement  on  the  part  of  the  Administration 
with  your  conduct  in  this  country's  relations 
with  (iermany  in  regard  to  the  potash  or  any 
other  question.  ...  1  write  this  to  you  for 
you  are  entitled  to  have  a  full  statement  as  to 
your  satisfactory  service,  written  by  him 
whom  you  have  worthily  and  well  represented 
at   the   great   capital   of   Berlin.' " 


The  Moroccan 
Question 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  PORTUGAL 

Manoel  de  Arriaga  was  recently  elected  to  serve 
during  four  years  as  President  of  the  new  Republic. 
He  received  121  votes  out  of  the  217  cast  by  the 
members  of  the  Parliament.  He  was  then  congratu- 
lated bj'  the  Provisional  President — Senhor  Theophile 
Braga — whom  he  succeeds.  The  new  executive  is 
seventy  years  old,  and  belongs  to  a  poor  but  noble 
family  of  the  Azores,  with  Basque  affiliations.  He 
has  long  been  a  democrat,  and  has  preached  his  doc- 
trine from  the  tribune  and  in  the  school-room.  He 
is  universally  esteemed.  Under  the  Republic  he  has 
acted  as  Prosecutor-General.  The  rival  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  Bernardino  Machado,  has  served  mean- 
time  as  Foreign  Secretary. 


On  Monday  the  I'ltiuh 
Ambassador  at  Uciliii, 
.\l  jult'^  t  amboii,  ic- 
siinicd  ills  t:uii\crsatioii.s  with  I'Oreigii 
Secretary  von  Kiderliii-Wacliter-  over 
the  concessioiLs  which  tlie  I'fench  Gov- 
erniiieiit  is  wilhiij^  to  make.  They  are 
inider^tood  to  include  a  cession  ol  cer- 
tain territory  in  the  French  Kongo,  as 
well  as  mining  and  commercial  rights  in 
Morocco,  and  if  so,  it  ought  to  be  possi- 
ble for  the  two  Powers  to  reach  an 
agreement.  Nevertheless,  the  depres- 
sion on  stock  exchanges,  the  raising  of 
war  insurance  rates,  and  the  activity  in 
military  and  naval  departments  indicate 
continued  ai){)reiiension  of  hostilities. 
The  Belgian  Government  is  hurrying 
guns  and  ammunition  to  the  frontier 
forts,  and  the  Dutch  Government  is  tak- 
ing similar  precautions.  The  German 
plan  of  campaign  in  recent  years  is  as- 
sumed to  contemplate  the  invasion  of 
iM-ancc  thru  the  neutral  territory  of  jjel- 
gium,  thus  outflanking  the  strong  forti- 
fications which  the  I'Vench  have  estab- 
lished on  the  German  boundary.  It  is 
said  that  the  late  King  Leopold  agreed 
to  allow  the  (lerman  army  to  march  thru 
I'clgium.  Since  the  Kongo  State  has 
become  a  Belgian  domain,  Belgium  be- 
comes a  more  tempting  bait  than  ever, 
for  its  annexation  now  would  give  Ger- 
many a  broad  belt  across  Central  Africa, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  thus  cutting  the 
chain  of  British  possessions  thru  which 
the  Cape-to-Cairo  railroad  was  expected 
to  run.  The  violent  Anglophobia  now 
displayed  in  the  German  papers  arises 
from  the  feeling  that  it  was  the  inter- 
position of  Great  Britain  which  has  pre- 
vented Germany  from  getting  its  share 
of  Morocco.  They  call  attention  to  the 
visit  of  Gen.  Sir  John  French  and  other 
English  officers  to  the  French  fortresses 
on  the  German  frontier,  and  recall  the 
fact  that  he  was  selected  to  be  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  allied  French  and 
British  armies  in  1905,  when  the  Mo- 
rocco question  threatened  to  lead  to  war. 

The   French   fleet   was  reviewed   at 

Toulon,  September  4,  by  the  President, 
attended  by  the  Cabinet.  A  great  part 
of  the  French  Parliament  was  present. 
Xinetv-eight  war  vessels  were  in  lino, 
and    M.   Delcasse,   Minister   of   Marine. 
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said  that  they  were  all  in  fighting  trim. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  reviewed  a 
fleet  of  more  than  one  hundred  vessels, 
with  a  somewhat  lower  tonnage,  at  Kiel, 
September  5. 

Last  January  con- 
The  Persian  Railroad     sidcrable      excite- 
ment was  aroused 
by  the  news  that  in  conversations  held  at 
Potsdam,  Russia  and  Germany  had  come 
to  an  agreement  as  to  their  railroad  proj- 
ects by  which  the  German  road  to  Bag- 
dad is  to  be  connected  with  the  Russian 
road  across  Persia.    This  agreement  has 
now  been  formally  signed  and  made  pub- 
lic.   This  appears  to  be  a  blow  to  Eng- 
■lish  interests,  for  it  permits  the  construc- 
tion of  an  overland  route  from  Europe 
to  the  frontier  of  India  thru  territory  not 
under  British  control.    The  Germans  ob- 
tained from  the  late  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid 
the  franchise  for  a  railroad  across  Ana- 
tolia from  the  Bosphorus  to  Bagdad.     It 
has   been    constructed    nearly   to    Adana 
and  the  company  has,  within  the  last  few 
months,  obtained  from  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment the  privilege  of  constructing  a 
branch  line  to  Alexandretta  and  a  mon- 
opoly for  ninety-nine  years  of  the  dock- 
ing facilities  of  that  port.     It  is  expected 
that  the  railroad  will  reach  Bagdad  about 
1918.     Beyond   that  point,  however,  no 
outcome  could  be  seen,   for  the  British 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  extended  to  its 
natural  terminus,  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian  Gulf.      Great    Britain   claims   some 
authority     over     the     semi-independent 
chieftains  of  this   region   and   has   been 
vigorously  pushing  its  influence  there  .of 
late.      The   trade    from    Bagdad   to   the 
Gulf,  mostly  by  steamers  on  the  Tigris, 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  luiglish.  who 
would  not  be  willing  to  see  it  dcstroved 
by  the  competition  of  a  (jcrnr.w  railroad. 
But  n^^w,  by  the  favor  of  Russia,  a  new 
outlet  is  ojiencd.     Russia  agrees  to  cr^n- 
struct  a  railroid  from  Teheran  to  Klu'iui 
kin    on    the    Turco- Persian    frontier,    to 
connect  at  that  jKiint  with  a  branch  h'nc 
from  .Sadidjc,  a  station  on  the  Ticrman 
railroad  a  little  above  l'>a'.rdafl.     If  Russia 
fails   to   construct    the    Persian    railrf>afl 
to  Khanikin   within   six  years  after  the 
German  biatuh  reaches  that  ]K)int,  Ger- 
many will  be   free  to  sr-ck  other  conces- 


sions.    It  is   expected   that  Russia   will 
soon    begin    the   construction    of    a    line 
from  Baku  to  Teheran  and  will  continue 
it  across  Persia  to  the  Afghan  frontier. 
Germany  agrees  not  to  seek  any  railroad 
or  commercial  concessions  in   Persia  to 
the  south  of  a  line  running  from  Kasri- 
Shirin  on  the  Turkish  frontier  thru  Is- 
pahan, Yezd  and  Khakh  to  Gazik  on  the 
Afghan    frontier.      This   line    forms   the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Russian  sphere 
of  influence  in  Persia  according  to  the 
Anglo-Russian  agreement  of  1907.    (The 
reader  is  referred  to  a  map  published  in 
our  issue  of  October  10,  1907,  showing 
the  partition  of  Persia  into  these  spheres 
of  influence.)     This  agreement  assigned 
to  Great  Britain  the  southeast  quarter  of 
Persia  or  Mekran.     Recently  the  inter- 
est taken  by  the  English  in  this  region 
has  been  manifest,  and  doubtless  a  rail- 
road to  India  is  in  prospect,  passing  thru 
Southern  Persia  and  skirting  the  Persian 
Gulf   and    Indian   Ocean,    following,   in- 
deed, much  the  same  route  as  was  taken 
by  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  march  to 
India.    A  party  of  bluejackets  and  Bom- 
bay infantry  under  Admiral  Slade  landed 
on  the  coast  last  April  and  traversed  a 
considerable  part  of  Mekran  in  search  of 
gunrunners   who   were   smuggling   arms 
and   ammunition   into  Afghanistan.      In 
the  north   of   Persia  the   Russians   have 
been    even    more    active.      Their    troops 
have  never  been  withdrawn  from  Persia 
since  the  revolution  that  established  the 
constitution  and  banished  the  Shah,  and 
it  is  generally  believed  that  he  liad  the 
encouragement  of  Russia  in  his  present 
attempt  to  rc£r«iiii  his  throne.     The  out- 
come of  that  attempt  at  a  counter  revolu- 
tion is  uncertain,  but  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  meager  dispatches  he  is 
not  making  much  |)rogress  in  his  march 
lf>   the   capital.       Perhaps   the   resolution 
shown    by    Mr.    .Sinister,    the    American 
Controller  of    hiiiances,  in  organizing  a 
treasury  u\y<n<\  and  piittin-^  at  the  head 
<>i  it  a  l')ritisli  major,  had  a  deterrent  ef- 
fect upon  the  movement.     The  Russian 
opposition  to  the   American   admim'st ra- 
tion, even  when  sustained  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, was  not  able  to  shake  Mr.  .Shuster's 
determination  to  manage  the  treasurv  as 
he  saw  fit  ;iiid  defend  it  t'>  the  best  of  his 
ability. 


The   Defenders 


BY   IMOGEN   CLARK 


1 4  f  r'S   lught-r   than    father's   mark   at 
I       half-past  seven,"  Jasper  crowed. 
"Don't  you  really  think  it's  high- 
er, nurse?" 

"My  goodness,  yes.  I've  answered  that 
question  forty-'leven  times.  An'  of 
course  you're  a  half  year  younger  than 
he  was,  you  don't  let  a  pussoii  forget  it. 
Stop  jahhin'  my  scissors  into  the  wains- 
cottin',  an'  hand  'em  here.  The  place 
looks  as  if  the  small-pox  had  passed  this 
way,  the)  that's  natural  enough  if  a  room 
ain't  ever  been  done  over,  an  ginyrations 
of  children  have  played  in  it,  an'  have 
had  their  statutes  nicked  off  by  long-suf- 
ferin'  nurses." 

"Where's  mother's  mark?" 

"Sakes  alive!  your  mother  didn't 
b'long  to  this  family " 

"Didn't  she  come  here  when  she  was 
little?" 

"She  did  not,  an'  no  more  does  she 
come  here  to  this  day." 

"Why?" 

"It's  a  long  climb,"  nurse  snapped, 
"an'  stairs  are  bad  for  palpitations — as 
I  know  to  my  cost.  An'  what  should  a 
woman  grown  do  with  toys  when  the 
Holy  Scripters  tells  us  emphatic  to  put 
away  childish  things?" 

"Is  that  why  you're  always  pokin' 
mine  away,  because  the  Bible  says  to?" 
Jasper  demanded  shrillv,  almost  willing 
to  pardon  her  countless  raids  on  his 
treasures,  now  that  he  felt  she  had  only 
been  obeying  that  mysterious  person 
called  God. 

"An'  your  -mother  ain't  a  pry-body," 
nurse  continued,  unheeding  the  interrup- 
tion, "I'll  say  that  for  her.  Besides, 
she's  too  fond  of  society." 

"But  why  doesn't  father  come?" 

"A  man's  difif'runt ;  he's  busy  makin' 
money — well,  there's  no  call  for  her  here, 
tho  mostly  she  don't  come  because  she 
don't  want  to." 

If  the  words  carried  any  sting,  the 
child  was  apparently  unhurt  by  them :  he 
edged  a  trifle  nearer  the  speaker  and 
smiled  up  into  her  face. 


'I  thought  maybe  this  little  goldy  mark 
WHS  where  she'd  leaned  back  her  head," 
he  confided  wistfully,  his  finger  indicat- 
ing the  spot. 

"That  ain't  a  growin'  nick,"  luirsc 
cried  disdainfully,  "it's  just  a  knot  in  the 
wood."  She  turned  to  leave  the  room. 
"I've  got  somethin'  to  tend  to  down- 
stairs, but  I'll  be  back  soon,"  she  volun- 
teered, then  she  slammed  the  door  be- 
hind her,  opening  it  the^next  moment  to 
say  admonishingly :  "Be  sure  you  behave 
yourself.  Your  mother's  layin'  down, 
she's  got  a  headache,  an'  she  ain't  to  be 
disturbed." 

Jasper  heard  the  latch  click  to  again 
with  indifference.  He  had  long  known 
that  the  something  to  which  nurse  re- 
ferred with  such  mystery  was  her  usual 
afternoon  chat  with  the  other  servants  in 
their  pleasant  sitting-room.  He  had 
often  crept  down  in  her  wake  and,  peer- 
ing thru  the  crack  of  the  door,  had  seen 
her  lolling  on  the  settee  while  tea  sim- 
mered on  the  hob,  and  the  delicious  smell 
of  toast  floated  out  to  him.  On  days 
when  he  was  particularly  lonely  he  would 
sit  on  the  lower  stair  listening  vaguely 
to  the  unceasing  conversation.  There 
was  little  danger  of  discovery.  He  knew 
just  where  to  5tep  to  avoid  creaking 
boards,  and  there  was  always  ample  time 
to  scuttle  noiselessly  up  to  the  play-room, 
even  if  he  waited  until  nurse  uttered  her 
fifth,  "Well,  I  must  be  a-goin'." 

He  did  not  follow  her  now,  nor  did 
he  try  to  amuse  himself  with  his  solitary 
games.  The  idea  that  his  mother  as  a 
child  had  not  known  the  old  play-room 
hurt  him  keenly.  He  had  imagined  her 
there  with  those  children  of  the  long  ago 
who  often  came  out  of  the  shadows  to 
be  with  him.  But  the  walls,  that  held 
the  shouts  and  laughter  of  those  earlier 
times,_  had  no  faintest  tinkle  of  her  joy 
to  give  back  to  him ;  nor  was  there  a  rec- 
ord of  her  growth  in  the  blazed  trail  of 
childhood  which  chronicled  the  passing 
of  other  girls  and  boys.  Even  the  gold- 
en  spot,  that  had  never  become  dingy 
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like  the  rest,  did  not  belong  to  her.  And 
yet  the  sun  had  seemed  so  to  love  it,  lin- 
j^ering  there  on  bright  days  till  the 
clouds  in  the  West  were  rosy.  He  had 
loved  it,  too — and  it  was  only  a  knot  in 
the  wood. 

He  turned  to  the  window,  choking 
down  a  sob,  and  stared  out  at  the  lower- 
ing November  sky.  Thru  the  leafless 
trees  he  had  a  glimpse  of  the  avenue  that 
led  to  the  great  gates,  lying  beyond  his 
vision,  but  which  he  knew  opened  upon 
the  world.  He  had  often  seen  his  mother 
come  up  the  drive  on  horseback,  and 
once  she  had  waved  her  crop  to  him. 
He  pressed  closer  against  the  pane,  peer- 
ing forth  expectantly,  tho  the  next  in- 
stant the  remembrance  that  she  was  ill 
made  him  forget  his  own  disappointment 
in  his  longing  to  let  her  know  how  sorry 
he  was.  He  would  whisper  so  softly 
thru  her  door  that  she'd  think  it  was 
.some  dream  message,  but  it  would  make 
the  ache  better.  It  would  be  almost  as 
good  as  turning  the  pillow  for  the  cool 
side — the  way  nurse  had  done  when  he 
had  the  fever.  He  wondered  if  his  moth- 
er knew  about  the  cool  side,  and  started 
to  tell  her,  then  stopped  abruptly.  She 
mustn't  be  disturbed. 

He  went  back  to  his  post  and  watched 
the  dead  leaves  swirl  unceasingly  in  and 
out  among  the  trees,  where  the  mist 
rolled  up  in  gusty  .spirals.  The  chill  of 
the  approaching  storm  penetrated  thru 
the  glass,  making  him  shiver,  and  the 
wind — now  loud  and  fierce,  and  now  with 
its  long,  low  moan — filled  him  witii 
vague  fears.  It  seemed  to  be  calling — 
calling.  He  stood  listening,  looking, 
and  suddenly  the  drifting  brown  masses 
were  changed  into  strange  forms  that 
he  told  himself  excitedly  were  robbers 
and  evil  spirits.  The  waving  boughs 
flung  out  their  gatmt  arms  as  if  beckon- 
ing tc-  an  unseen  host,  and  up  from  the 
hollow  and  from  every  side  dim  shapes 
pressed  forward  with  a  hum  of  clashing 
voices. 

Jasper  raiserl  the  window  and  leaned 
far  out. 

"Back!  hack!"  he  cried  .shrilly.  "Mv 
mother  ain't  to  be  disturbed." 

The  next  nif>ment  he  flimg  himself 
iif.on  the  toys  that  littered  the  floor,  toss- 


ing them  about  with  reckless  haste,  un- 
til a  trig,  wooden  figure  clad  in  scarlet 
rewarded  his  search. 

"  'Tention  I  Sergeant  Jones,"  he  or- 
dered breathlessly.  "You've  got  to  go 
on  duty.  There's  robbers,  an'  wicked 
dwarfs,  an'  gobbleins  out  this  night ; 
they're  comin'  to  frighten  my  mother, 
an'  she's  got  a  headache." 

The  sergeant,  happily  immune  from 
such  physical  ills,  maintained  an  tmsym- 
pafhctic  silence. 

.  "YotiVe  to  guard  her  with  your  life," 
the  whispered  commands  went  on  ;  "you 
mustn't  let  any  harm  come  near  her. 
Sergeant,  I  know  you  ain't  afraid,  but  if 
vour  knees  get  shaky  remember  I'm 
guarding  too,  an'  the  enemy  will  have  to 
step  over  my  body  first.  I'm  going  to 
take  the  itnportantest  post  'cause  she's 
my  very  own  mother,  but  you'll  stand 
just  outside  her  door.  An'  oh!  I  sav 
unto  you,  please  be  very  guardful." 

He  swejjt  the  unresisting  Jones  into 
his  arms  and  hurried  down  the  back 
stairs,  wondering  as  he  tip-toed  along 
whether  he  ought  to  warn  the  servants 
of  the  danger.  If  he  told  them  they 
would  send  him  awav — he  knew  that 
well  enough — and  after  they  had  routed 
the  foe  they  would  let  his  mother  praise 
them  for  their  bravery  without  saying  a 
word  about  him.  A  spasm  of  jealousy 
shook  his  small  frame.  No.  he  wouldn't 
tell — he'd  save  her  himself — he  and 
lones  could  do  it.  •  .And  when  it  was  all 
over  she'd  put  out  her  hand  like  the 
Graciotis  Princess  in  the  story,  and  say, 
"Thank  you  my  brave  defenders,"  and 
she'd  draw  him  gently  to  her — yes.  the 
Sergeant  might  come,  too — and  her  arm 
would  go  roimd  them  both,  and  then 
perhaps  she'd  kiss  him — not  like  a  Prin- 
cess in  a  story,  but  like  a  real  mother, 
like  that  mother  he'd  seen  the  other 
mr)rning  "A  common  village  woman." 
nurse  had  said,  but  oh  !  the  way  she'd 
caught  the  barefoot  boy  to  her.  and  had 
kissed  him.  And  the  bov  hadn't  saved 
her  from  a  single  robber,  or  a  gobblein. 
He'd  onlv  come  nnining  froiri  school. 
.Surelv  his  mother  would  1)0  gladder  and 
I)roudcr  lo  liave  her  boy  fighl  for  Ium- 
than  just  to  have  him  come  home  from 
school — ti^cro  wasn't  anything  brave  in 
(hat! — so   she'd  d'l   more  than   kiss   him 
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mark  off  her  charp^e  to  see  how  he  eoiiies 
on.  1  began  as  soon  as  I  set  foot  here 
• — six  years  ago — an'  for  a  while  the 
nicks  was  promisin'.  That's  more  than 
they  are  now.  A  httle  undersized  chap, 
so  he  is,  tho  he  don't  suspicion  it.  But 
the  lies  I  tell — I'm  hopin'  they  won't  he 
held  against  me." 

"Don't  be  botherin'  about  'em.     Sure, 


once,  perhaps  she'd  kiss  him  two,  three,      went  on,  "every  right-minded  nurse  will 
forty-'leven   times — j)er-haps. 

Almost  instantly  his  high  heart  fell  as 
another  thought  pricked  him.  Suppose 
he  and  Jones  drove  back  the  invaders 
without  disturbing  her,  and  she  knew 
Udthing  of  the  danger.  Suppose  she 
woke  up  with  her  headache  gone,  and 
all  she'd  say  would  be,  "I  don't  know 
why  I'm  so  happy,  1  must  have  had  a 
lovely  dream."  Was  he  willing  that  she  Mary  hersilf  was  a  mother,  an'  she 
shouldn't  know?  Was  it  enough  to  serve  knows  the  iiKiuisitious  wavs  of  chil- 
her,  and  then  steal  away?  Was  he  ready 
to  do  without  thanks,  or  praise?  Tin- 
questions  went  on  without  pause. 

"Yes,"  he  whispered  back  to  the  clam- 
oring cries  as  he  hugged  the  sergeant 
close,  "we're  willing,  but  we  won't  tell 
the  others ;  we'll  save  her  ourselves." 

He  paused  on  the  lower  stair  and 
peered  into  the  servants'  sitting-room, 
thru  whose  half  open  door  came  light, 
and  warmth,  and  the  nice  toasty  smell 
that  he  loved.  He  could  see  a  number 
of    seated    figures,    tho    nurse    was    not 


among  them ;  he  knew  she  was 


ui 


the 


window,  however,  for  she  was  speaking ; 
he'd  have  recognized  her  throaty  voice 
anywhere. 

"Sakes  alive !  can't  nobody  make  up 
another  word  for  a  child's  vocabilary? 
I'm  sick  to  death  of  that  everlastin'  why. 
Pretty  soon  you'll  have  to  put  on  my 
tombstone,  "Here  lies  a  fa'thful  nurse  as 
died  of  too  much  whyin'.'  Pass  the 
toast,  Molly,  dear.  You'd  never  think 
a  boy  could  be  so  irritatin',  but  from 
mornin'  till  night  he's  at  it.  Why — why 
— why.  An'  now  he's  taken  to  bein' 
nicked  ofif  to  see  how  he  grows." 

"I  caught  him  in  the  rain  the  day  you 
went  shoppin',  an'  shook  him  same  as 
you'd  a-done."  It  was  Molly  who  spoke : 
Jasper's  shoulder  would  have  testified  to 
that  had  his  ears  failed  him.  "He  said 
if  you  stood  in  the  wet  ■'-ou'd  erow  tall. 
He    wouldn't   let   on    who'd    told    him." 

"Oh!  he'll  do,"  chuckled  the  butler. 
"Ladies,  behold  the  informer." 

"It's  easy  knowin'  you're  a  single  man. 
Mr.  Parkins,"  nurse  cried  sharplv. 
"That  nonsense  accounts  for  his  cough. 
I  set  it  down  for  that  an'  dosed  ac- 
cordin'.  He's  got  a  terrible  delikit 
chest." 

"Poor  little  kid,"  some  one  cried  sym- 
pathetically. 

"As   for  nickin',"   the   famiHar  voice 


knows    the    iiKjuisitious    ways 
dren." 

"You're  a  true  ci^mforter,  Mrs.  Cook. 
Yes,  another  cup  of  tea,  thank  you 
kindly,  an'  three  lumps  this  time.  Well, 
I've  picked  out  some  old  marks  on  the 
wainscottin'  an'  named  'em  his  father's, 
tho  they  might  have  b'longed  to  any- 
body, but  Jasper's  satisfied.  To-day  he 
slips  into  a  nick  that  would  fit  a  six- 
year  old  child,  one  small  for  his  age,  an' 
he — thinkin'  it's  his  father's  at  seven  an' 
a  half — struts  like  a  fightin'-cock,  be- 
cause he's  the  same  hight,  tho  six 
months  younger.     What's  that?" 

"Dear  me,  ain't  you  nervous !  That 
was  nothing.  You  know  how  old  houses 
crack  cf  themselves." 

Outside  Jasper  picked  the  sergeant 
up  from  the  floor. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  he  breathed  into  the 
wooden  ear.    "Don't  mind,  brave  heart." 

The  sergeant  was  silent.  He  was  a 
soldier — a  defender — no  matter  what 
caused  him  pain,  a  fall,  or — or  other 
things — he  gave  no  sign,  only  inside, 
perhaps,  he  felt  aching  and  dizzy. 

"If  you  please,"  nurse  continued, 
"that  boy  found  a  knot  in  the  wood  an' 
wanted  to  know  if  it  was  his  mother's 
nick.  Such  a  to-do  as  I  had  drivin'  it 
into  his  head  that  she  didn't  b'long  to 
the  fam'ly.  an'  hadn't  come  to  the  play- 
room when  she  was  little,  any  more  than 
she  comes  there  these  davs." 

"I  suppose  he  misses  her  somethin' 
fearful,"  Ivlollv  said  softly  (you  wouldn't 
have  thought  that  a  person  who  could 
shake  so  hard  would  really  understand)  : 
"his  eyes  look  that  big  an'  longin'.  She 
might  go  there  some  time  an'  say  a  love- 
some  word." 

"I'm  thinkin'  the  same,"  Parkins  cut 
in,  and  his  voice  had  a  ring  like  Molly's 
—"it  a  chap  is  lonely  for  his  mother, 
there  ain't  a  loneliness  like  it  an^-- 
where," 
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"Sliucks !"  nurse  cried  hotly,  "it's  the 
why  croppin'  out  in  Jasper.  I  put  him 
oft  with  stairs,  an'  her  not  pryin'  dis- 
posed ;  then  I  told  him  flat  that  she  didn't 
come  because  she  didn't  want  to " 

•''You  didn't " 

"I  did  then.  An'  you  needn't  look  so 
round-eyed,  IMiss  Alaria  Connolly;  'twas 
the  truth.  Ev'ry  mornin'  reg-lar  I  take 
him  to  see  his  mother,  but  she  never  re- 
turns our  calls;  she's  too  busy  gaddin'. 
Of  course  it's  a  blow  to  her  an'  to  the 
father  as  well,  that  the  boy — instid  of 
bein'  forward,  an'  strong — is  little,  an' 
shy,  an'  often  ailin'." 

''Deary,  oh !  deary,"  murmured  Cook, 
her  voice  like  thick  cream  gravy.  "An' 
the  missus  such  a  beauty,  an'  proud  as 
Lucifer  into  the  barg'in.  Likewise  Mr. 
Galbraith  hisself.  Where's  the  use  of 
their  money,  an'  havin'  a  house  as  has 
been  in  the  fam'ly  since  time  was,  an' 
naught  but  a  weakling  to  come  after,  for 
delikit  is  tougher  than  tough,  an'  more 
lastin' — as  has  been  proved  often.  Well, 
we're  all  in  the  Lord's  hands." 

'"Oh!"  Molly  cried,  "if  he  was  mine 
I  couldn't  let  him  out  of  my  arms  hardly, 
I'd  be  lovin'  him  so.  I  don't  see  how 
the  two  of  'em  can  seem  to  forget  him 
so  often." 

"They've  spent  heaps  on  doctors," 
nurse  snapped,  "but  the  trouble  was  done 
by  that  brazen-faced  hussy  as  was  nurse 
before  I  come.  The  idea  of  keepin'  a 
year-old  child  outdoors  for  hours,  wlule 
she  listened  to  the  guileful  tongue  of 
m?.n.  All  the  doctors  in  the  world  can't 
mend  consecjuences  arisin'  from  damp 
grass — it's  too  much  to  expect.  The 
boy's  pulled  thru  so  far,  tho  that  ain't 
to  b^  wondered  at  with  me  at  the  hellem, 
an'  faithful.  Well,  I'll  let  others  speak 
I'm  fond  of  him  myself,  an'  so's  his 
parents,  only  they  ain't  proud  of  him. 
But  they  give  him  plenty  clothes,  an' 
toys " 

"Them  things  don't  count,"  inter- 
rupted Molly.  "I'm  sure  he'd  rather  his 
mother  would  put  her  arms  round  him 
cuddiin'  fashion  than  to  have  a  thousand 
toys.  An'  Mr.  Parkins,  you'll  hold  with 
me,  I  know,  that  the  boy  that  looks  out 
of  them  great,  yearnin'  eyes  would  be 
satisfiedcr  if  his  father  wfjuld  take  him 
out  walkin'  of  a  Sunday,  than  if  he  could 
journey  to  the  Pole  in  a  cberyot  of 
gold." 


"Miss  Connolly,"  Mr.  Parkins  re- 
turned gravely,  "I  harmonize  with  you 
in  totem!  You've  expressed  my  thoughts 
to  a  T." 

■■  'Tis  a  thousand  pities  Miss  Connolly 
can't  make  'em  known  to  the  parties 
thev  most  concern."  nurse  said  coldy. 
"Well,  I  must  be  a-goin'." 

"Deary,  deary,"  ejaculated  Cook; 
"there's  no  call  for  departure.  Set  a  bit 
longer  an'  rest  your  bones.  Susan,  love, 
fetch  in  them  jam  tarts  an'  a  taste  of 
cheese  likewise.  Have  you  heard  what's 
happened  over  to  Enderby's?" 

Outside  the  little  figure,  crouching  on 
the  stairs,  was  motionless.  Oh !  if  you 
want  to  be  happy,  don't  ever  listen  on 
the  stairs.  You  hear  such  cruel  things. 
Don't  sit  close  to  the  banisters  with  the 
light,  and  the  warmth,  creeping  out  thru 
the  half-open  door,  creeping  quite  close 
to  your  feet,  and  the  nice  smell  of  toast 
in  the  air,  and  all  about  you  the  sound 
of  laugliter  and  many  voices — laughter 
that  stabs,  and  voices  that  say  things  you 
are  sorry  to  hear — that  you  will  be  sorry 
to  hear  ringing  in  your  mind,  if  you  live 
to  be  ever  so  old — as  may  happen,  for 
we  are  all  in  the  Lord's  hands.  .  .  .  The 
sergeant  was  motionless  too,  but  there 
was  comfort  in  the  stiff  body  pressed  so 
close  to  the  boy's  heart.  Comfort,  and 
presently  counsel  as  well.  Evidently 
the  soldier,  forgetful  of  military  discip- 
line, brought  the  sense  of  duty  home  to 
his  superior  ofificer.  And  Jones  was 
right,  of  course:  defenders  must  never 
think  of  themselves,  no  matter  how 
Ijruised  and  tired. 

Jasper  got  noiselessly  to  his  feet  and 
took  his  way  with  extremest  caution  to 
the  front  of  the  house,  love  lending  him 
vyings.  y\s  he  entered  the  great  hall  his 
eager  glance  ran  before  him  to  the  he  ivy 
doors  that  led  out  to  the  ojjen.  They 
were  closed;  the  invaders  liad  not  )et 
forced  them  wide.  His  breath  came 
more  easily.  After  all,  he  and  the  ser- 
geant were  not  too  late.  Dusk  was 
settling  everywhere  anrl  objects  that  by 
flay  were  harmless  enough  took  on 
strange  shapes.  He  tried  not  to  see  them, 
his  eyes  seeking  out  instearl  his  grand- 
fatlicr's  sword  in  its  ])lace  on  the  wall. 
It  hung  far  ab(;ve  him,  but  the  desire  to 
use  it  in  his  mother's  defense  swept  aside 
all  rjbstaclcs.  In  an  instant  he  had 
climbed   into  a  large  chair  beneath   the 
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wcapmi,  but  liib  blraiaia^  liiigeis  were 
imulilc  U>  touch  the  ponit.  Uiidaimted 
he  sprang  tlown,  and  placing  a  hassock 
on  the  ^eat  he  chscovered  that  he  could 
grasp  tile  hlade  tho,  try  as  he  would,  the 
sword  was  as  clearly  not  for  him  as  Ex- 
calihiir  was  ever  beyond  the  attahunent 
of  unworthy  knighthood.  Baftled,  almost 
disheartened,  the  boy  released  his  hold. 
His  fancy  pictured  the  assembled  foe 
without,  he  could  hear  the  tramp  of 
many  feet,  and  he  knew  he  could  not 
wait  there  while  her  door  was  unpro- 
tected. Vet  unless  he  were  armed  how 
could  he  resist  the  attack?  Again  he 
sprang  down  and  searched  desperately 
until  he  found  another  hassock  which  he 
added  to  the  first,  then  by  means  of  the 
chair's  arm  he  mounted  to  the  top  and, 
standing  on  tip-toe,  reached  the  handle. 
He  pressed  close  to  the  wall,  lifting  the 
sword  almost  coaxingly — up,  then  out 
from  tlie  nail — up,  then  out.  His  body 
reeled  with  fatigue^  his  head  swam. 
There  seemed  to  be  swords  everywhere, 
mocking  him  with  their  brightness.  Up, 
then  out  from  the  nail,  then — down. 
Yes,  down ! 

The  stool  turned  under  his  start  of  tri- 
umph. He  tried  to  cling  to  the  chair's 
back  and  failed,  pitching  forward  on  the 
rug,  the  coveted  treasure  still  in  his 
arms.  For  the  tiniest  fraction  of  time 
he  lay"  trembling  with  the  fear  of  dis- 
covery, so  loud  had  the  noise  of  his  fall 
seemed  to  him,  tho  it  had  evidently  not 
reached  the  distant  tea-drinkers,  and, 
satisfied  of  that,  Jasper  scrambled  up 
hurriedly.  The  next  moment  he  climbed 
the  stairs  to  the  story  above  and,  just 
beyond  the  landing,  found  himself  in 
front  of  his  mother's  closed  door.  Then 
he  stationed  the  sergeant  near  the 
threshold  and  took  his  own  position  a 
trifle  in  advance,  the  sword  gleaming  in 
his  hand.  So  he  waited,  each  minute 
age-long  in   its  passing. 

There  was  no  sound  of  human  life 
anywhere,  there  was  nothing  but  the  roar 
of  the  wind  without,  tho  to  him  the  din 
of  the  approaching  host  was  unmistak- 
able. Suddenly  in  the  hall  below  some 
article  of  furniture  cracked  pistol-like  in 
the  stillness,  and  simultaneously  with  the 
report  a  colder  gust  of  air  swept  in 
thru  the  open  window  a  few  feet  from 
him.  Like  fire  a  thought  ran  thru  his 
mind.    The  attack  had  begun — the  doors 


liail  yielded  to  llie  invaders!  lie  gripped 
the  sword  tighter.  Now  they  wen- 
crossing  io  the  stairs— creeping  up,  and 
uji,  then  falling  back  dismayed  at  sight 
of  him  standing  there.  He  thrilled  from 
head  to  foot.  Ah  I  he  knew  he  could 
guard  her — a  shy,  little  delikit  boy,  with 
a  heart  as  big  as  if  he'd  been  forward 
and  strong.  Didn't  she  know  that? 
(Jh !  but  it  was  bigger — bigger.  He 
cast  a  loving  gjance  at  the  door ; 
then,  eyes  in  front  of  him,  he  turned  to 
'his  duty. 

It  grew  darker,  and  it  was  ominously 
(|uiet.  But  he  did  not  relax  his  vigil- 
ance; he  told  himself  that  the  invaders 
were  taking  counsel  together  how  best 
to  overcome  him.  As  he  waited  strange 
shapes  seemed  to  form  near  at  hand  in 
the  dusk,  and  the  curtains  at  the  window 
moved — and  moved.  Was  the  attack 
coming  from  there,  too?  He  had  not 
dreamt  of  that,  but  below-stairs  it  was . 
very  still.  He  patrolled  the  space  in 
front  of  the  door,  so  many  paces  to  the 
right,  then  wheeling,  so  many  to  the  left, 
the  sword  held  breast-high.  After  a  lit- 
tle his  steps  lagged.  He  was  very  tired ; 
his  hands  and  arms  ached  intolerably, 
and  underneath  his  bold  exterior  his 
heart  was  sick  with  fear. 

Presently  the  hush   was  broken  by  a 
different  sound.     He  heard  it  very   far 
ofif.    A  quick,  firm  tread  that  came  nearer 
and   nearer.     It  sounded  like  a   major- 
general's  step.     Panic  gripped  him.     He 
couldn't   stay    any    longer — the   children 
in  the  old  play-room  were  calling  to  liim 
— he  couldn't  stay.     If  he  ran  down  the 
hall  he  was  sure  he  could  find  the  back- 
stairs.   He  started  in  their  direction,  the 
sword    trailing    in    his    nerveless    grasp, 
then   something   within    him    seemed    to 
whisper,  "She  ain't  to  be  disturbed,"  and 
the  words  kept  him  true  to  his  purpose. 
He  crawled  back  to  the  deserted  post. 
his  eyes  averted  that  he  might  not  meet 
the  sergean't  gaze,  and  faced  the  stairs 
beyond   with   raised  sword.     There  was 
no  mistake  this  time.    The  invaders  were 
coming,  not  stealthily,  but  boldly — reso- 
lutely.    In  the  gloom,  which  lay  ever> - 
where  like  a  veil,  his  straining  eves  made 
out  a  dim,  dark  form  that  grew  larger, 
and   larger,  like   the  evil  genii  escaping- 
from     the     flagon — ^larger — and     larger. 
His  head  whirled,  his  heart  pounded  in 
his  ears,  he  tried  to  speak,  but  his  throat 
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seemed  closing  over.  "Go  back,"  he 
managed  to  cry  at  last ;  "my  mother's 
got  a  headache.  Don't  you  hear  me? 
i'ou  mustn't  frighten  her — she  ain't  to 
be  disturbed." 

He  made  a  frantic  lunge  with  the 
sword  and  rushed  upon  the  approachins^" 
figure.  The  place  went  round  strangely  ; 
he  tripped;  righted  himself,  and  went  on 
for  a  few  paces,  then  fell  headlong. 
And  as  he  fell,  something  reached  out 
and  caught  him.  He  struggled  momen- 
tarily to  free  himself,  but  it  was  in  vain ; 
he  seemed  to  be  sinking — sinking.  "To 
arms,  sergeant !"  he  gasped.  "Don't — 
let — them — harm  mother.  I — couldn't 
— keep — them — off.    I " 

Then  it  was  very  dark. 

When   Jasper   opened   his   eyes   again 
there  was  light  everywhere,  but  it  was  so 
soft  and  rosy  it  was  like  the  lining  of 
some  sunset  cloud.     He  closed  them  al- 
most immediately,  tho  he  seemed  to  shut 
in  a  good  deal,  and  of  one  thing  he  was 
very,  very  sure.     He  wasn't  in  the  play- 
room.   The  play-room  walls  were  dingy, 
and  the  little  nicks  went  up,  up,  measur- 
ing those  far-away  children.     There  was 
one  nick   that  was   father's   at   halfpast 
seven — no,  it  wasn't  father's,  it  belonge! 
to   somebody  else  at  six-years  old,   and 
small  for  his  age.     He  couldn't  bear  to 
think  of  that  nick,  nor  of  the  other  one 
that  was  only  a  knot  in  the  wood.     But 
in    this   beautiful    place    there    were    no 
nicks   anywhere — he   was  glad   of  that! 
'fhe    walls    were    covered    with    trailing 
vines   of   big   pink   roses   that   somehow 
brought  the  summer  indoors,  and  the  air 
was  very  sweet.     It  was  quiet,  tfjo,  ex- 
cept for  the  sound  of  whispering  voices. 
Xot  Molly's,  nor  Parkins's,  nor  nurse's — 
but  rlifferent  voices  .  .  .    Oh!  he  musn't 
listen.    You  hear  such  cruel  things  when 
you   listen — he   must   let  them   know   he 
was  there.     He  tried  to  speak,  and   in- 
stead of  his  own  voice  he  could  onlv  hear 
the    others.      What    were    they    saying? 
"Just    tired    out    frmn    excitement,    anrl 
frrnn   holding   that   heavy   sword?     Are 
you  sure  the  dor:tor  flidn't  say  anything 
el.se?     Ix-onard,   1  tTinst  know  the  truth, 
f doctors  always  say  more  tr>  fathers  than 
to   mothf-rs.      What,    vou're    very    sure? 
Anrl  he'll  \h:  all  right  in  a  couple  of  days? 
Oh!    I'm  s^»  happy     so  happy.     Tell  me 
rigain  Ikjw  yon   founrl  him." 


"Like  a  soldier  defending  your  door, 
with  grandfather's  sword  in  his  hand. 
He'd  got  it  himself — the  wonderful  kid ! 
— there's  a  chair  piled  with  hassocks  in 
the  hall  that  shows  how  he  managed  it. 
1  tell  you,  Amy,  that  boy  had  the  pluck 
of  a  whole  battalion.  It  wasn't  a  game 
to  him,  he  actually  believed  I  was  some 
enemy  coming  out  of  the  dark,  and  he 
never  flinched.  Back  of  the  terror  in  his 
voice  there  was  a  ring  of  courage  that 
thrilled  me  like  a  bugle-call.  And  when 
he  fell,  when  he  supposed  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  his  foe,  he  called  to  the  toy 
soldier  on  guard  to  save  you  where  he 
had  failed — his  one  thought  was  for 
you." 

"He  loved  me  Hke  that!  And  I"  (was 
that  a  sob?) — "I've  neglected  him  cru- 
elly,  I -" 

Something  very  soft  was  thrown 
around  Jasper's  body,  pressing  it  close, 
then  he  felt  himself  drawn  gently  up, 
and  made  so  comfortable.  Was  that 
cuddling  fashion?  Nurse's  arms  had 
never  felt  that  way.  He  raised  his  head 
from  the  ribbons  and  sweet-smelling 
laces,  and  looked  into  a  pair  of  eyes  that 
were  bluer  and  more  lovely  than  the  eyes 
of  the  Gracious  Princess.  There  were 
tears  in  them,  and  a  happy  light  besides, 
and  they  gave  him  a  glance  that  was  like 
a  kiss.  Only  not  quite !  Kisses  were 
such  nice  things,  they  really  couldn't  be 
imitated.  Oh !  the  beautiful  rose-hung 
room  where  listening  brought  no  pain, 
and  oh !  the  love  in  the  faces  leaning 
above  him.  He  started  to  whisper  a 
choking  word  or  two. 

Then  from  the  other  side  of  the  bed  a 
man's  hanrl  reached  out  and  closed  over 
the  thin,  little  one,  and  a  man's  voice 
said  shakily :  "Father's  brave  boy." 

And  qiu'ckly,  almost  jealously,  the 
other  voice  chimed  in:  "iVhHlier's  darling 
little  defender." 

"There  was  the  sergeant,  too,"  Jasper 
mii'-mured  happily. 

r.nt  nobody  else  had  a  thought  to  give 
to  Sergeant  J<jnes.  lie  lay  "ii  llu-  hall 
floor  without,  alone  -forgotten.  Mis 
faithful  body  was  brrjken  and  crushed  bv 
the  passing  of  many  feet,  but  his  face 
still  wore  the  oM,  valiant  smile,  as  if  he 
had  been  content  to  do  his  duty,  winning 
no  worrl  of  praise.  O  farewell,  honest 
HoMier  1 

Nkw  Vo»k  City. 
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BY   CONSTANCE   HOLT 


Wi  XJDSTCXK.  in  Windlia-n  Conn 
ly,  ("unn.,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  beautifnl  towns  in 
New  England.  It  was  foundt'd  in  168^), 
and  remains  to  this  day  a  (|uiet  and  se- 
ilnded  village.  Man)  of  its  present  in- 
habitants are  directly  descended  from 
the  original  settlers,  iho  of  late  years  a 
large  inflnx  of  Swedish  immigrants  has 
taken  up  many  abandoned  farms. 

During  the  past  generation,  however, 
Woodstock  has  been  chiefly  known  for 
its  long  series  of  b'ourth  of  July  celebra- 
tions, where  Presidents  (Irani,  Mayes, 
Harrison  and  McKinley,  and  scores  of 
other  distinguished  men,  addressed  the 
gatheriniis  on  the  old  "Common"  and 
later  at  Roseland  I'ark.  These  celebra- 
tions were  originated  and  carried  out  by 
the  late  Henry  C.  Bowen,  the  proprietor 
of  The  Independent,  and  the  older 
readers  of  this  magazine  will   recall   the 


full  reports  of  the  speeches  that  were 
printed  in  its  columns. 

Since  Mr.  Howen's  death  they  have 
been  discontiiuud,  but  this  summer  the 
old  common  witnessed  another  celebra- 
li(jn,  this  time,  however,  of  a  new  kind. 

There  have  been  many  pageants  given 
tluuout  the  country  within  the  past  few 
years.  The  young  people  of  Woodstock 
decided  to  make  use  of  its  rich  historical 
material  in  a  similar  pageant.  The  ex- 
penditure of  a  large  sum  of  money  was 
out  of  the  question,  but  plenty  of  genuine 
old-fashioned  costumes  and  properties 
were  available  in  many  an  old  garret  and 
were  willingly  loaned  for  the  occasion. 
An  appointed  committee  searched  the  old 
histories  and  town  records  and  inter- 
viewed the  oldest  inhabitants  for  inter- 
esting bits  of  information  and  local  color. 

On  a  beautiful  afternoon  last  month 
(August  12)  four  or  five  hundred  people 


THE    FIRST    SETTLERS    ARR1\K 
Each   man  bringing  his   family   and   his   belongings  all   the   way    from    Roxbury   in   an   o.\cait. 
is   impersonated   by    his   great-gieat-great-great-great    grandson 
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assembled  on  the  common.  There  the 
pageant  was  given,  followed  bv  a  series 
of  nine  tableaux  depicting  bits  of  the 
town's  history  from  early  Indian  days 
down  to  modern  times.  A  procession  of 
over  fifty  people  in  costume  headed  by 
a  bugler  marched  down  the  length  of 
the  common,  a  large  open  green  sur- 
rounded by  towering  trees.  Settees  were 
placed  under  the  trees  for  the  spectators 
and  the  backstop  of  the  ball  field  near 
the  center  of  the  common   was  banked 


the  trail  which  later  was  known  as  the 
Old  Connecticut  Path.  This  incident 
furnished  the  first  tableau  and  all  the 
players  impersonated  Indians. 

2.  The  story  of  John  Eliot  is  perhaps 
more  familiar.  We  all  know  of  how  he 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  Indians  in  his 
tour  thru  the  wilderness,  which  is  now 
Connecticut.  To  this  day  the  granite 
rock  in  Woodstock  on  which  he  preached 
can  be  seen,  and  is  held  in  sacred  mem- 
ory  by   the   townspeople.      The    accom- 


WITtl    SII  KNT    l'RAVKr< 
Is   opfncfl   thr   ceremony   of  casting  lots   for  the  'livision   of   the  virgin    soil 


with  Innighs  of  evergreen  and  laurel,  be- 
hind which  the  proccssirjn  made  its 
"green  room,"  and  in  front  of  which  the 
tableaux  were  given.  A  short  descrip- 
tion of  each  tabkau,  taken  from  some 
ancient  rhronicle,  was  read  before  its 
presentation.  'I'he  following  historical 
incidents  fnrriishcd  nine  scenes : 

I.  Among  the  many  stories  r^f  Indian 
days  that  have  come  dowti  to  n^  i->  that 
of  John  Winthrop's  starving  colony  in 
F/oston,  and  how  the  Wabbaquasset  In- 
dians, hearing  of  it,  gathercrl  l;irge  fjuan- 
titieo.  of  cf)rn  in  sacks  anrl  bore  them  on 
thdr  backs  all  the  way  to  the  infant  set- 
tlement on  thf  Massachusetts  Rav  ovfr 


panying  picture  shows  how  this  incident 
was  reprofluced  in  the  tableau. 

3.  Tn  the  coming  of  the  first  settlers 
tft  Woodstock,  we  are  told  of  the  jour- 
ncv  down  from  Roxbury.  Mass.,  when 
each  man  brought  his  family  anrl  all  his 
belongings  in  ati  ox-cart  with  a  cow  and 
sheej)  tied  behind,  and  a  box  of  chickens, 
'ooking  utensils  and  rurle  farm  imj)le- 
mcnts  lo.arlcd  within.  I'cfore  these  set- 
tlers arrived,  thirteen  men  had  gone 
ahead  as  pioneers  to  prepare  for  the  com- 
ing colonists.  f'"roui  these  a  committee! 
of  seven  was  appointed  to  stake  out  the 
highways  anrl  rlecide  on  the  place  for  the 
■settlement      'CIk    old   rcrorrl  tells  of  how 
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GKNKRAI,    ISK\Kr,   PUTNAM 
Having   received   news  of   the    Battle  of   Lexington,  bids  his  wife  and  son  goodbye  and  starts  for  the   front 


JOHN  ELIOT  PREACHES  TO  THE  INDIANS 
Meantime  a  messenger  from  Uncas  rises  and  denounces  the  Apostle 
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the  men  afterward  drew  lots  for  the 
division  of  the  land,  the  ceremony  being 
conducted  with  great  dignity  and  so- 
lemnity. In  the  ox-cart  of  the  tableau 
shown  in  the  illustration  the  driver  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  original  settler 
he  impersonates. 

4.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Indian 
wars  the  inhabitants  of  Woodstock  often 
sought  refuge  in  the  old  log  fort  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  red  men.  It 
is  related  that  the  g^randmother  of  Oliver 


Thanksgiving  Day.  While  the  head  of 
the  family  was  asking  the  Divine  bless- 
ing on  the  meager  repast,  the  table  was 
upset  by  a  dog  and  the  dinner  of  milk- 
pudding  destroyed.  The  family  had  no 
Thanksgiving  dinner  that  year.  Some 
of  the  descendants  of  this  family  took 
part  in  the  tableau  depicting  the  Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

6.  Windham  County  sent  many  able 
men  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
most  noted  of  all  was  Gen.  Israel   Ptit- 


GK.NKK.M,   <,k.\.NT    INTKOhLCKD    TO   TlIK   I'KOIM.K   Ol    WOODSTOCK 
By    Henry    C.    Bowen,    impersonated    by    his    RrandsDU 


Wendell  llohnes.  then  a  young  belle  liv- 
ing in  Woodstock,  volunteered  to  go  out 
from  the  fort  to  gather  vegetables  for 
the  wotnen  and  children  sheltered  with- 
in. An  Indian  esjjied  her  as  she  was 
starting  out,  hut  some  inclination  caused 
him  to  refrain  from  killing  her;  and 
years  afterward  he  returned  to  tell  her 
of  her  escape  from  his  tomahawk.  The 
great-great-great-granddaughter  of  this 
girl  impersonated  her  in  the  tableau. 

5.  In  pioneer  days  the  luxuries  of 
modern  life  were  unheard  of.  Austere 
was  the  life  and  frugal  the  meals  of 
WfxxhUick's  sturdy  inhabitants.  ()nv 
chrr^nir  le    tells    an    amusing    inciflont    of 


nam.  The  story  of  how  he  left  his  plow 
in  the  field  and  galloped  off  to  the  war 
upon  receiving  news  of  the  battle  of 
Eexington  is  too  familiar  to  need  repeat- 
ing here.  One  of  the  illustrations  depicts 
this  historical  incident  as  it  was  repre- 
sented. 

7.  Just  after  the  battle,  when  the 
troojjs  frcjin  all  parts  of  this  region  had 
departed  for  Cambriflge  and  Cien.  Sam- 
uel McCIellan  had  rifUIcu  thru  South 
Woodstock  on  his  way  to  the  war,  his 
wife,  in  a  loyal  spirit  of  patriotism,  set 
oiU  four  memorial  elms  in  front  of  her 
horse.  (  )nc  died,  but  the  other  three 
sfill  stand  on  the  .South  Woodstock  com- 
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inoM  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of 
Lexinf^ton.  The  plantiiij?  of  the  Mc- 
(lellan  ehiis  was  the  seventh  tableau. 

H.  The  hhie  laws  of  Connecticut  were 
very  ri^'ul  in  the  first  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  we  find  inany  amus- 
inc^  accounts  in  the  town  records  of  pun- 
ishments meted  out  to  offenders  who 
failed  to  keep  the  sabbath  dav.  This 
tableau  represented  a  cuhtrit  in  the  stocks 
while  the  populace  pelted  him  with.  ef:jp;s. 

9.  On  Julv  4,  1870.  while  President  of 
the  United  States.  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
visited  Woodstock  at  the  first  one  of 
Mr.  Boweu's  celebrations,  and  com- 
memorated the  event  by  plantine:  an  elm 
tree  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  .Acad- 
emy. The  accompanvinf^  picture  shows 
Mr.  Rowen  introducing  General  Cuant 
to  the  people. 

From  i^leaniti'^js  such  as  these  it  is 
fpiitc  evident  that  almost  any  American 
town,  even  a  very  small  one,  can  produce 
a  similar  pac:eant.  There  is  always 
plenty  of  material  at  hand,  and  cjivcn  a 
band  of  able  and  enthusiastic  workers 
the  results  will  far  exceed  expectations 


anrl  be  most  instructive  to  all  concerned, 
players  and  spectators.  Aside  from  the 
sjjcctacular  features  of  such  pay^eants 
they  are  of  great  value  in  awaketiing  the 
people  to  an  intelligent  interest  in  local 
historic  events.  Many  need  just  such 
an  awakening.  There  are  hundreds  of 
people  today  who,  while  pluming  tlieiu- 
selves  on  their  knowledge  of  United 
States  history,  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  history  of  their  own  town  or 
village. 

Thus  Woodstock's  advice  to  other 
communities  wouUl  be: 

Read  the  history  of  your  town  and 
county.  Look  up  the  town  records. 
Rxamine  all  the  old  engravings  you  can 
find  as  a  help  toward  the  costumes.  Then 
search  the  old  homesteads  for  costumes 
and  accessories — an  easy  task  when  al- 
most every  one  has  something  that  will 
help  out.  You  will  soon  find  yourself 
absorbinglv  interested  in  the  outcome  of 
vour  pageant,  and  the  amount  of  vom* 
entliusiasm  and  zeal  will  detcruu'ne  the 
success  of  vour  efforts.    Try  and  see. 

Woodstock.  Conn. 
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The  Optimist 


BY   ELLIS  O.   JONES 


"O 


H.  well."  said  the  ( )ptimist  after 
election,  "it  seems  to  be  a 
pretty  bad  Congress,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  it  will  pass  anv  evil 
laws." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  the  (Optimist  after 
Congress  had  passed  a  particularly  evil 
law,  "it  will  undoubtedly  be  killed  in  the 
Senate." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  the  Optimist  after  the 
Senate  had  concurred  in  the  action  of  the 
House,  "perhaps  the  President  will  veto 
it." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  the  Optimist  after  the 


President  had  affixt  his  signature,  "per- 
liajxs  the  Supreme  Court  will  declare  it 
unconstitutional." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  the  Optimist  after  the 
Supreme  Court  had  declared  the  evil  law 
not  only  constitutional,  but  also  quite 
reasonable,  "perhaps  the  Administration 
will  forget  to  execute  it." 

"(^h,  well,"  said  the  Optimist  after  the 
Administration  gave  evidence  of  intend- 
ing to  execute  the  law,  both  in  letter  and 
in  spirit,  "])erhaps  it  will  be  repealed, 
some  time." 

New  York  City. 


Jeffery   Farnol  and   '*The  Broad 

Highway'' 

BY   HENRY  C.  SHELLEY 

[The  popularity  of  the  recent  novel,  "The  Broad  Highway,"  has  directed  attention 
to  its  author,  Jeffery  Farnol,  the  young  Englishman,  who  came  to  this  country  seven  years 
ago  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  writing,  but  who  returned  to  his  home  in  Kent  discouraged 
and  dismayed  by  the  failure  of  New  York  publishers  to  appreciate  his  major  effort.  Mr. 
Shelley,  another  English  author,  whose  books,  including  "Literary  By-Paths  in  Old  Eng- 
land" and  "John  Harvard  and  His  Times,"  were  first  published  here,  has  interviewed  Mr. 
Farnol   in   his   home   in    Kent   for   The   Independent. — Editor.] 


JEFFERY  FARXOL  has  one  regret 
in  connection  with  the  deserved  suc- 
cess of  "The  Broad  Highway." 
That  success  has  come  four  years  late. 
"Just  think,"  he  ejaculates,  "I've  lost 
four  years  of  mv 
life  !"  It  is  not  his 
fault;  he  did  his 
part  forty-eight 
months  ago. 

For  "The  Broad 
Highway"  i^^  dis- 
tinctly in  the  suc- 
cession of  success- 
ful novels  in  the 
dilatoriness  of  its 
reaching  the  read- 
er. The  manu- 
script, in  fact,  has 
had  the  usual  fate 
of  those  scripts 
which  are  among 
the  treasures  of 
our  museums ;  re- 
jectefl  of  publish- 
ers, but  at  last  the 
object  of  animated 
biddings  in  sales- 
rooms. In  t  h  e 
ideal  common- 
wealth publiTicrs 
will  proi>ably  l;c 
punishable  f  <>  r 

their  obtusencs- ; 
for  .Mr.  larnol  i-> 
not  alone  in  having 
a  grievance;  his 
thousands  of  read- 
ers have  lost  four 
himself — four    years 
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years  as  well  as 
memory  of  the 
forthright  Peter,  the  adorable  (haniiiaii, 
the     unique     Ancient,     the     loquacious 


Tinker,  the  combative  Black  George,  and 
all  the  rest. 

Three  causes,  nay,  four,  conspired  to 
keep  "The  Broad  Highway"  so  long  in 
the    manuscript    stage.      One    was    the 

number     of     its 

pages ;  "it's  too 
long."  afifirmed  one 
J)  u  b  li slier.  An- 
other was  its  geog- 
raphy ;  "it's  too 
Engfish."  A  third 
was    the    panic    of 

I  <;  o  7  ;  "money's 
too  tight  to  risk- 
bringing  it  out  just 
now."  And  the 
fourth  was  the 
forgctfulness  of  a 
friend,  who  offered 
h  i  s  services  i  n 
commending  the 
manuscript  to  the 
firm  that  finally  is- 
sued it.  but  instead 
o  f  keeping  h  i  s 
promise  hid  the 
script  in  his  trunk. 

l!ut  the  publish- 
er who  first  reject- 
ed it  deserves  some 
l)encfit     of     clergy. 

I I  e  was  at  least  the 
cause  of  the  novel 
i;eing  completed. 
It  hajjpened  in  this 
way.  Mr.  b'arnol 
had    written    a 

number  of  short  stories  of  such  unusual 
merit  and  distinction  that  Mr.  Publisher 
askerl  whether  he  cotilcl  not  submit  a 
novel.     Not  at  the  moment,  was  his  re- 
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ply,  l>iit  he  had  one  in  hand.  Lr^cd  to 
ctiiiiplctc  it  Us  soon  as  pussiblc,  he  coin- 
pht'd,   aiul   111   ihic   course   tlie   script  of 

'Ihe  IJroail  llij^hway"  reached  Mr. 
I'lihhsher's  hands.  This  is  where  those 
wiseacres  known  as  "reailers"  came  in. 

There  were  some  half  (U)zen  of  them 
and  they  had  as  many  ((pinions.  They 
did  not  all  fail  in  ai»preciation,  hut 
their  verdicts  were  so  diverse  and 
contradictory  that  the  simplest  way  out 
of  the  ditihculty  apiJeareil  to  be  by  way 
of  conference.  That  was  Mr.  Farnol's 
happy  suggestion ;  "call  your  readers 
toj^ether,"  lie  said,  '"and  I'll  meet  them 
to  discuss  their  objections."  If  he 
should  ever  write  the  story  of  that  con- 
ference, it  would  make  an  anuisiny;  ad- 
dition to  the  curiosities  of  literature. 
\\  it!i  his  manuscript  before  him,  and  i)en 
in  hand,  he  waited  to  censor  himself. 
And  as  coiierent  suj^gestions  were  not 
forthcoming",  he  made  a  few  himself, 
"ihis  can  come  out,"  he  remarked,  in- 
dicating a  specific  section,  only  to  be 
checked  by  "oh,  no  ;  if  you  take  that  out 
so-and-so  won't  be  understood."  An- 
other, and  yet  another  sacrifice  was  of- 
fered, but  each  met  the  saiue  fate  from 
one  reader  or  another ;  "it  would  never 
do  to  cut  that  because" — thus  and  this 
and  that.  So  Mr.  Farnol  al)an(lone(l  the 
task  in  despair,  and  the  conference  broke 
up  with  the  fate  of  "The  Broad  High- 
way" as  undecided  as  ever. 

Over  the  delin(|uency  of  the  friend  it 
were  better  to  throw  the  mantle  of  char- 
ity. He  meant  well,  no  doubt,  and  prob- 
ably made  his  promise  in  good  faith. 
Mr.  Farnol  has  no  doubt  forgiven  him. 
Mr.  Farnol's  failure  to  find  an  Amer- 
ican publisher  for  "The  Broad  High- 
way" naturally  reacted  on  his  own  opin- 
ion of  the  story.  He  grew  so  despond- 
ent that  he  would  have  sold  it  outright 
for  the  first  offer ;  at  one  time,  indeed, 
he  was  tempted  to  consign  the  manu- 
script to  the  fire !  But  at  that  juncture 
he  remembered  the  friend  of  his  "boyish 
ambitions,"  the  Byron  Jevons  to  whom 
the  novel  is  dedicated.  He  had  been  the 
first  to  discuss  with  him  the  difficulty  of 
writing  a  book  dealing  with  the  abstract, 
citing,  as  a  rare  example  of  success  in 
that  line  of  writing,  the  "Tristram 
Shandy"'  of  Laurence  Sterne.  Mr.  Far- 
nol speedily  procured  a  copy  of  that  un- 
usual book,  and  he  yet  recalls  as  tho  an 


impression  of  yesterday  the  maimer  in 
which  he  was  "enthralled"  by  its  pages. 
"'J'hen,"  he  added,  "1  went  on  to  the 
Spectator  and  the  Tatlcr,  the  reading  of 
which  showed  me  lunv  great  is  the  loss 
of  those  unac(piainted  with  the  Queen 
Anne  essayists."  All  of  which  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  in  view  (jf  the  many 
guesses  which  have  been  made  as  to  Mr. 
h^arnors  foster-fathers.  No  one  has 
mentioned  .Sterne  or  the  essayists,  yet, 
on  Mr.  harnol's  own  confession,  it  seems 
that  they  have  been  his  chief  literary 
parents  ;  from  their  ])ages  he  has  caught 
the  (piaint  style  of  si)eech  common  to  a 
bygone  period  of  Fnglish  history,  but  has 
made  it  modern  by  the  force  of  a  story 
which  deals  so  triumphantly  with  pas- 
sions that  know  neither  geography  nor 
time. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Jevons  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  receive  the  manuscript  of 
"The  Broad  Highway";  he  had  expected 
his  young  friend  to  take  quite  a  different 
line  in  life.  When  he  learnt  of  Mr.  Far- 
nol's earlier  attempts  at  story-writing,  he 
was  surprised  and  good-naturedly  indig- 
nant. "I  thought  you  were  ambitious  to 
be  an  artist,"  he  said.  He  had  changed 
his  mind.  "Well,"  rejoined  his  mentor, 
"do  you  know  Greek?"  "Not  much." 
"Or  Latin?"  "Very  little."  "Are  you 
going  to  a  university?"  "Funds  won't 
permit."  Then  his  scheme  was  absurd  ; 
stories  worth  anything  could  be  written 
only  by  scholars ;  he  must  abandon  his 
idea.  But  that  is  not  Mr.  Farnol's  way. 
He  is  as  dogged  by  nature  as  his  own 
Peter  A'ibart ;  so  he  wrote,  and  wrote, 
and  wrote,  and  "The  Broad  Highway"  is 
his  justification. 

Whether  surprised  or  not,  Mr.  Jevons 
was  soon  absorbed  in  the  manuscript 
which  came  to  him  from  over  the  At- 
lantic. And  then  he  took  it  to  a  pub- 
lisher. "I  don't  ask  you  to  print  this." 
he  said,  "or  intend  venturing  any  opin- 
ion ;  but  oblige  me  by  reading  it."  The 
manuscript  had  finished  its  travels.  No 
more  objections  were  urged  about  it  be- 
ing "too  long"  or  "too  English" ;  grace 
was  given  to  the  English  publishers  of 
"Lorna  Doone"  to  realize  the  value  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  theiu.  and  the 
publication  in  London  of  "The  Broad 
Highway"  last  Christmas  gave  the  story 
to  that  wider  jury  which  has  since  re- 
turned its  verdict  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
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Besides  enshrining  Mr.  Farnol's  mem- 
ory-pictures of  Kentish  lanes  and  vil- 
lages, "The  Broad  Highway"  is  in  many 
other  respects  a  personal  book.  For  ex- 
ample, who  can  fail  to  observe  how  plen- 
tifully the  odor  of  eggs  and  bacon  per- 
meates the  story  ?  I'rying  bacon  sizzles 
in  the  opening  chapter ;  ham  and  eggs 
made  up  the  breakfast  over  which  Peter 
and  Black  George  cemented  their  friend- 
ship ;  and  "bacon  and  eggs — one  shilling 
and  fourpence"  was  one  of  the  items 
which  perturbed  Charmian  when  making 
up  her  weekly  accounts. 

Again,  even  the  most  hurried  reader 
of  the  novel  must  have  observed  the 
poetic  and  tender  beauty  of  its  varied 
descriptions  of  night  landscapes.  Those 
descriptions  are  what  they  arc  because 
Mr.  Farnol  writes  "with  his  eye  r)n 
the  object."  He  has  nothing  in 
common  with  thr^sc  novelists  who  de- 
pict sunrises  from  their  inner  conscious- 
ness or  miflnight  scenes  from  hearsay. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  f'arnol  is  a  daytime  ob- 
server and  a  midnight  worker.  I  le  goes 
to  his  desk  in  his  home  in  Kent  each 
evening  about  the  hour  of  nine,  and  his 
usual  custom  is  to  write  on  for  eight 
hours  at  a  stretch.  No  wonder  that  he 
writes  of  the  night  landscaf)e  with  such 
poetry  and  Acc])  feelinrr.  This  imusual 
habit  of  work  is  temperamental  with  Mr. 


Farnol ;  he  feels  that  his  creative  power 
is  at  its  best  when  all  disturbing  influ- 
ences are  obliterated. 

Already  the  country  of  "The  Broad 
Highway"  is  attracting  its  pilgrims. 
And  the  novel  is  the  best  guide  to  the 
district,  for  Mr.  Farnol  has  taken  the 
names  of  his  villages  direct  from  the 
map.  Cranbrook  and  Sissinghurst  are 
within  a  couple  of  miles  of  each  other 
and  both  are  less  than  fifty  miles  south- 
east of  London.  The  ancient  buildings 
of  Cranbrook  include  the  old  Posting 
House  where  iVter  was  arrested  for  the 
sujjposcd  murder  of  his  cousin,  and  the 
sturdy  square  tower  of  the  church  in 
which  he  was  itni^risoned  ;  while  at  Sis- 
singhurst. which  is  still  a  dreamy,  sleepy 
place,  the  wayfarer  cannot  mistake  the 
I'.ull  Inn  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in 
the  story.  The  surrotmding  country 
shows  Kcjit  in  its  most  lovely  as])ects  and 
amply  justifies  Mr.  Farnf)l  in  his  choice 
of  backgrrnuid.  He  will  probably  remain 
fa'thful  to  that  background;  the  larger 
part  of  the  scene  of  his  next  novel  will 
be  laifl  in  the  same  county  ;  and,  in  view 
of  his  ff;ndncss  for  pirates,  it  may  well 
be  that  in  the  future  he  will  journey 
coastwarrl  and  give  us  a  thrilling  story 
of  the  freebooters  who  u.sed  to  liniuil  the 
narrow  seas. 

\.iltltflH,    Kncland. 


The   Race   Mind   of  the   Chinese 

BY    EDWARD  ALSWORTH    ROSS 

Ll'rofe&SDr   Kuas,  iif  Ihe   Univrrsity  of   Wisconsin,   recriilly   made  a   I'lur  u(  China  for  the 
liiirpose  of  .sttidyiiiii   the   soi  iai   ciimlitiuiis.      Now    that    tlie    MIiIiIIl-    KinKdoni    is    in    a    slate    of 
transition    iliie    tn    the    ini|iac-t    rif    foreign    ideas   upon    its   establi^lieil    civilizations    the    ohserva 
lions  on   the  1'haiaclcrir.tics  of   the   race   by   the  anlhor  of  "Soiial    rsyilmlogy"  are  of  es|  ecial 
.nterest    to    American    readers. — KuiTOi.] 


Tl  II.  more  cheaply  f^otteii  up  races  of 
men  have  a  short  mental  circuit 
ami  respond  promptly  to  stimu- 
lus. Knowing  the  impulses  aroused  in 
llk-m  hy  their  e.xperiences  you  can  fore- 
tell their  actions.  They  cannot  inhibit 
their  iminilses  and  let  them  accunuilate 
until  reflection  has  fused  them  into  a 
conscious  ])urpose.  Rut  the  races  of  the 
liij^her  destiny  are  not  so  easily  set  in 
motion.  'Ihey  are  able  to  hold  back  and 
dij2:est  their  impulses.  The  key  to  their 
conduct  is  to  be  found,  not  in  their  im- 
pressions, but  in  their  thouj^hts  and  con- 
victions. Their  intellect  is  a  massive  fly- 
wheel by  means  of  which  continuous 
will-power  is  derived  from  confused  and 
intermittent  stimuli.  The  man  of  this 
tyi^e  docs  not  act  till  he  has  made  up  his 
mmd,  and  he  does  not  make  up  his  minrl 
till  he  has  heard  both  sides.  His  emo- 
tion is  not  as  the  cracklino^  of  dry  thorns 
under  a  pot.  but  like  the  lasting  g"low 
that  will  smelt  iron.  His  conduct  is  not 
fitful  and  zifrzajj,  but  even  and  consist- 
ent. More  and  more  this  steady  and  re- 
liable tvpe  i?  demanded  in  a  social  or- 
iranization  so  complex  that  normal  actioi^ 
must  be  deliberate,  and  in  a  civilization 
so  scientific  that  pondered  knowledge  is 
essential  to  wise  decision. 

We  like  to  think  of  the  .\ne:lo-Saxons 
as  of  this  stable  type  and  feel  that  such 
an  endowment  makes  up  to  our  race  for 
its  lack  of  the  quick  mobile  feeling^,  the 
social  tact  and  the  sensitiveness  to  beauty 
so  characteristic  of  South  Europeans. 
Now.  of  this  massive,  unswerving  type 
are  the  Chinese.  Fierv  or  headlong:  ac- 
tion is  the  last  thing  to  be  expected  of 
veUow  men.  They  command  their  feel- 
ings and  know  how  to  bide  their  time. 
They  are  not  hot  todav,  cold  tomorrow. 
Hard  are  they  to  move,  but  once  in  mo- 
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tion  they  have  momentmn.  .Slow  are  they 
to  ])romise,  but  once  they  have  promised 
for  a  consideration  thev  "stick."  They 
are  stubborn  to  convert,  but  they  make 
staunch  converts.  Their  ekjquence  is 
more  akin  to  the  elotjuence  of  Pitt  or 
l>right  than  to  that  of  O'Connell  or  Gam- 
betta.  ( )ne  docs  not  term  suicide  a  "rash 
act'  in  a  hind  where  so  many  suicides 
are  carried  out  of  set  purpose.  Instead 
of  as.sassinating  the  high-placed  l)etrayer 
of  his  country,  the  Chinese  patriot  sends 
his  Emperor  a  plain-spoken  memorial 
about  the  traitor  and  then  kills  himself 
to  show  he  is  in  earnest.  No  matter 
what  their  intensity  of  feeling,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  provincial  assemblies  that 
met  for  the  first  time  two  years  ago  kept 
themselves  in  hand  and  surprised  the 
world  by  their  self-restraint  and  de- 
corum. 

Some  observations  made  by  a  gentle- 
man writing  life  insurance  in  Hawaii 
throw  a  strong  light  on  Chinese  tra'ts. 
He  found  the  Japanese  impressionable 
and  easy  to  persuade,  especially  if  he 
learned  that  other  Japanese  were  taking" 
out  policies.  Tell  him  his  friend  So-and- 
so  has  insured  and  he  promptly  orders 
a  bigecr  policy.  But  when,  a  month 
later,  the  policy  arrives  from  the  .New 
York  office,  his  interest  has  cooled  and 
he  will  never  take  it  unless  he  was  re- 
quired to  make  an  advance  payment.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Chinaman  cannot  he 
caioled  nor  stampeded.  ?Te  takes  a  sam- 
ple policy  home,  studies  it  over  night, 
and  the  next  dav  is  ready  with  his  an- 
swer. If  it  is  "Yes,"  he  invariably  re- 
fuses to  make  an  advance  payment  on 
the  ground  that  as  vet  he  has  received 
nothing  of  value.  When  the  r>olicy  ar- 
rives he  receipts  for  it,  takes  it  hoine  and 
compires  it  line  bv  line  with  the  sample 
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policy.  The  next  day  he  is  always  ready 
with  the  premium.  I  introduce  this  com- 
parison not  to  discredit  the  Japanese,  for 
their  gifts  are  well  known,  but  to  bring- 
out  the  deliberate,  unimpressionable 
character  of  the  Chinese. 

Chinese  conservatism,  unlike  the  con- 
servatism of  the  lower  races,  is  not  mere- 
ly an  emotional  attitude.  It  is  not  chief- 
ly inspired  by  dread  of  the  unknown, 
horror  of  the  new,  or  a  fanatical  attach- 
ment to  the  established.  It  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  a  system  of  ideas  which  gives 
them  confidence  in  precedent.  Once 
change  the  ideas  of  the  Chinese  and 
their  policy  will  change.  Let  their  minds 
be  possessed  by  a  philosophy  that  makes 
them  doubt  the  past  and  have  confidence 
in  the  future,  and  they  will  prove  to  be 
as  consistently  progressive  as  are  the 
Germans  of  today. 

The  Nestor  of  the  missionaries.  Dr. 
W.  A.  P.  Martin,  of  Peking,  after  his 
sixty  years  of  labor  in  the  Orient,  be- 
lieves that  the  modern  Chinese  have 
somehow  lost  the  originality  and  inven- 
tiveness their  forefathers  possessed  in 
the  great  days  of  old,  when  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  .Midflle  Kingdom  was  still  in 
the  gristle.  He  surmises  that  this 
precious  endowment  was  wasted  by  the 
continued  use  of  the  memory-taxing  idi- 
ographic  language,  or  by  a  cram  system 
of  education  shaped  with  reference  to 
passing  competitive  examinations.  To 
those  of  us  who  question  the  atrophy  of 
a  race  quality  thru  disuse  and  doubt  if 
any  amount  of  sterilizing  education  can 
quench  the  originality  of  a  race  beyond 
the  generation  submitted  to  it,  it  seems 
more  likely  that  the  contemporary  Chin- 
ese intellect  is  sterile  becaiise  of  the 
state  of  the  social  mind. 

It  is  true  that  the  culture  development 
of  the  Chinese  ceased  at  stages  no  more 
difficult  to  negotiate  than  the  earlier 
stages.  In  painting  they  never  mastered 
perspective.  In  music  they  never 
achieved  harmrmy.  Their  language  is 
lacking  in  relative  pronouns  and  other 
words  indicating  the  relation  of  state- 
ments U)  onf  anoth'-r.  Their  writing  is 
arrested  at  the  level  of  ancient  Baby- 
lonia and  Egypt,  For  many  centuries, 
however,  their  psychological  climate  has 
been  unfnvorable  to  innovating  thought. 
Afl  well  cxjicct  the  apjilc  tree  to  blossom 


in  ( October  as  expect  genius  to  bloom 
among  a  people  convinced  that  the  per- 
fection of  wisdom  had  been  granted  to 
the  sages  of  antiquity.  Before  he  has 
fairly  begun  to  bring  forth,  the  fresh 
thinker  has  been  discouraged  and  in- 
timidated by  the  leaden  weight  of  con- 
servative opinion  about  him.  In  a  word, 
the  social  atmosphere  has  become  op- 
pressive, lacking  the  stimulating  oxygen 
it  had  in  the  distant  days  when  the  Chin- 
ese invented  gunpowder,  block  printing, 
bank  notes,  porcelain,  the  compass,  the 
compartment  boat  and  the  taxicab. 

The  patent  stagnation  of  the  collective 
mind  is  due  not  to  native  sluggishness, 
but  to  prepossession  by  certain  beliefs. 
These  beliefs  are  tenaciously  held  be- 
cause in  their  practical  outworkings  they 
have  been  successful.  Under  them  vast 
populations  have  been  able  to  attain 
order,  security,  and  a  goodly  measure  of 
happiness.  Moreover,  as  these  beliefs 
have  expanded  their  circle  of  influence, 
they  have  never — until  lately — encoun- 
tered any  system  of  ideas  that  could  with- 
stand them.  Chinese  culture  has  spread 
and  spread  until  all  Eastern  Asia  bows 
to  it.  Nestorian  Christianity  flourished 
there  and  vanished.  The  Jews  of  Kai- 
fung-fu  lost  their  language  and  religion 
and  became  Chinese  in  all  but  physiog- 
nomy. The  conquering  Manchus  have 
forgotten  their  language  and  literature. 
■"China,"  it  has  been  finally  said,  "is  a  sea 
that  salts  everything  that  flows  into  it." 
The  guardians  of  a  culture  so  vanquish- 
ing may  well  be  pardoned  for  regardin;; 
as  presumptuous  any  endeavor  to  im- 
prove on  it. 

h'or  centuries  the  Chinese  have  found 
themselves  in  the  situation  our  descend- 
ants will  perhaps  find  theiiiselvcs  in 
when,  half  a  thousand  years  hence,  they 
arc  enfolded  in  the  cf)lossal  body  of  a 
single  self-consistent  planetary  culture; 
when  scientific  research  shall  have  Ion": 
been  subject  to  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns;  when  nothing  but  a  thin  rill  of 
trifling  rliscoveries  will  trickle  from  the 
splendid  laboratories;  when  the  elite  of 
the  human  race  will  have  forgotten  the 
thrill  from  such  fructifying  new  truths 
as  our  generation  has  enjoyed  in  the  dis- 
covery of  radioactivity,  the  germ  f)rigin 
of  disease,  natural  selection,  mutation 
and    mental    suggestibility.       Then,    per-' 
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haps,  witliuiil  any  abatciiiciit  dI"  its 
powers,  llic  iiilellcct  of  our  race  may  de- 
velop aiK'li  iiiibliakal)lt  faith  in  the 
soiuuhies.s  and  huhitieiicy  of  its  system 
of  scicntilic  knowledge  and  thought  that 
nothing  hut  intercourse  with  the  Mar- 
tians will  be  able  to  release  it  from  the 
grasp  of  the  established  and  arouse  it  to 
fresh  conqucbts. 

it  is  rash,  therefore,  to  take  the  ob- 
served sterility  of  the  Celestial  mind  dur- 
ing the  period  of  intercourse  with  the 
West  as  proof  of  race  dehciency.  Chin- 
ese  cidture  is  undergoing  a  breaking-up 
process  which  will  release  powerful  in- 
dividualities fr(jiii  llie  spili  of  the  past 
and  of  numl)er^  and  stimulale  llieni  to 
high  personal  achievement.  In  the 
Malay  States,  where  the  Chinese  escape 
the  lifeless  atmosphere  and  the  confining 
social  organization  of  their  own  land, 
their  ingenuity  is  already  such  that  un- 
prejudiced white  men  have  come  to  re- 
gard them  as  their  intellectual  peers. 
Civil  engineers  will  tell  you  that  in  a 
score  or  two  of  years,  after  bright  Chin- 
ese youth  have  had  access  to  schools  of 
technology  ecpial  to  those  of  the  West, 
there  will  he  no  place  in  the  engineering 
and  technical  work  of  the  Far  East  for 
the  high-pr'ced  white  expert.  In  Shang- 
hai, too,  the  clever  Chinese  are  learning 
to  play  the  game.  They  are  rapidly  get- 
ting into  iJK'ir  hands  banking,  coastwise 
iKivigation.  the  cotton  trade  and  other 
branches  by  which  the  foreigners  there 
make  their  money  ;  some  deem  it  only  a 
matter  of  time  when  white  men  will  be 
unable  to  make  a  living  by  trade  on  the 
China  coast,  having  been  frozen  out 
there  as  they  are  being  frozen  out  in 
Japan. 

To  forty-tln^ee  men  who  as  educators, 
missionaries  and  diplomats  have  had 
good  opportunity  to  learn  the  "feel"  of 
the  Cliinese  mind  I  put  the  question,  "Do 
you  find  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
yellow  race  equal  to  that  of  the  white 
race?"  All  but  five  answered  "Yes,"  and 
one  sinologue  of  varied  experience  as 
missionary,  university  president  and 
legation  adviser  left  me  gasping  with  the 
statement,  "Most  of  us  who  have  spent 
twenty-five  years  or  more  out  here  come 
to  feel  that  the  yellow  race  is  the  normal 
human   tvpe,   while  the  white  race  is  a 


sport."  The  trend  of  opinion  is  that 
when  the  Lhinese  have  become  equipped 
with  the  Western  arts  and  sciences  they 
will  match  us  in  intellectual  performance, 
altho  some  think  thai  the  gap  in  ability 
between  the  masses  and  the  higher 
classes  is  much  wider  than  it  is  in  the 
West. 

It  is  significant  that  superior  while 
men  of  long  residence  in  China  often  be- 
come too  Chinese  in  point  of  view  to  be 
of  much  service  to  their  governments. 
Sir  Robert  Hart  was  complained  of  as 
virtually  a  Chinaman.  Many  of  the  con- 
sular veterans  in  the  China  service  are 
said  to  champion  the  Chinese  way  of 
looking  at  things  as  against  the  Western. 
It  seems  that  little  by  little  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  East  invades  and  takes  pos- 
session of  them.  In  the  hner  Chinese 
they  discover  an  outlook  more  compre- 
hensive than  their  own,  a  broad  toler- 
ance and  a  philosophic  patience  that 
makes  mock  of  the  eager  impetuous 
West. 
The  heart  of  the  case  seems  to  be  this :' 
Since  the  discovery  of  America  the 
West-European  whites  have  overrun  the 
West  Indies,  the  Americas,  Australia, 
Africa,  the  Islands  of  the  Sea  and  South- 
ern Asia,  while  their  East-European 
brethren  have  occupied  Northwestern 
and  Northern  Asia.  During  this  expan- 
sion the  whites  have  encountered  hun- 
dreds of  races  and  peoples  before  un- 
known to  them  ;  but  in  all  this  time  they 
have  never  met  a  race  that  could  success- 
fully dispute  their  military  superiority, 
contribute  to  their  civilization,  or  dis- 
pense with  th.eir  direction  in  political  or 
industrial  organization.  Now.  after 
three  centuries  of  such  experience,  dur- 
ing which  the  white  man  lias  grown  ac- 
customed to  regarding  himself  as  the  un- 
disputed sovereign  of  the  planet,  he 
makes  the  ac{|uaintance  of  peoples  in 
Eastern  Asia  who  are,  perhaps,  as  capa- 
ble as  the  whites,  and  who  threaten  to 
spread  into  areas  he  had  staked  off  for 
himself.  In  any  case,  it  begins  to  ap])ear 
that  the  future  bearers  and  advancers  of 
civilization  will  not  be  the  whites  alone. 
but  the  white  and  the  vellow  races,  and 
the  control  of  the  globe  will  lie  in  the 
hands  of  two  races  instead  of  the  one. 

Madison,  Wis. 


Breaking  into   Literature 

BY  JEANETTE    L.  GILDER 

IT  is  the  eternal  cry  of  those  who  are  become  a  noveHst  but  was  trying  his 
not  successful  in  literature  that  they  hand  along  many  lines  of  literary  coin- 
are  kept  out  by  a  conspiracy,  be-  position, 
cause  they  are  not  known  and  becaise  Those  disgruntled  writers  who  feel 
editors  are  only  looking  for  names.  In  that  they  are  kept  out  of  the  magazines 
plain  language,  this  is  all  poppycock.  The  because  they  are  unknown,  not  because 
editor  is  as  keen  to  discover  a  new  writer  their  "stufif,"  to  use  the  journalistic  ex- 


as  a  miner  is  to  discover  gold.  He  much 
prefers  to  find  a  big  new  author  than  to 
buy  manuscripts  from  a  big  author 
whose  reputation  is  already  established. 
The  reason  is  obvious. 
In  the  first  place  the 
new  writer  does  not 
cost  so  much.  (He 
will,  give  him  time!) 
At  first  he  hasn't  a 
name  to  sell,  he  merely 
delivers  the  goods. 
Then  the  editor  has  all 
the  joy  of  discovery. 
The  list  of  authors 
whom  I  have  discov- 
ered in  the  course  of 
my  editorial  career  is 
one  of  the  plea^antest 
things  that  I  have  to 
\(j()k  back  upon,  and  I 
can  say  from  personal 
experience  that  to  turn 
the  pages  of  a  new 
manuscript,  the  name 
on  the  title  page  of 
which  means  nothing 
to  me,  as  I  have  never 
hearrl  it  or  seen  it  before,  and  U> 
find  something  redly  '/oix],  is  not  onlv 
a  pleasure  but  a  keen  excitement.  I  well 
remember  the  j<^>y  with  which  I  read  the 
first  manuscript  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes's 
".Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral."  and  how 
fjuickly  r  saw  that  a  new  star  harl  swung 
into  our  ken.  I  remember  how,  some- 
what earli(rr.  when  James  Lane  .Allen,  as 
a  young  writer  just  trying  his  wings, 
sent  a  handful  of  essays  to  The  Critic. 
my  brother  and  T  were  just  a.s  excited 
over  the  literary  style  of  that  newcomer. 
A  short  time  before  this  we  had  discov- 
ered Marion  Crawford,  who  had  not  then 


ELEANOR   HAT. LOWELL  ABBOTT 
Author   of   ".Molly    Make- Believe" 


pression,  is  no  good,  have  but  to  look 
back  over  the  last  few  years  to  see  the 
number  of  new  names  in  the  literary 
firmament.  I  take  up  a  recent  number 
of  Tlie  Bookman  at 
random  and  look  at  the 
list  of  "best  sellers." 
Of  the  six  there  is 
"The  Prodigal  Judge," 
bv  \''aughan  Kester ; 
"T  h  e  Broad  High- 
way," by  Jefiferv  Far- 
nol ;  "Miss  G  i  b  b  i  e 
Gault,"  by  Kate  Lang- 
ley  Bosher ;  "The  Gold- 
en Silence,"  by  the 
Williamsons ;  "Qneed," 
by  Henry  Snydor  Har- 
rison, and  "The  Grain 
of  Dust,"  by  David 
(iraham  Phillips.  (  )f 
these  six  books  four 
are  by  new  writers. 
X'aughan  Kester  had 
written  one,  possibly 
two,  novels  in  t  h  e 
course  of  his  short  life, 
either  of  which  had 
made  an\'  great  success,  tho  they 
were  given  their  chance.  In  "The 
Prodigal  Judge"  he  came  before  the 
public  virtually  as  a  new  writer;  and  his 
iu)vel  heads  the  list  of  "best  sellers." 
Jefifery  Farnol  is  an  entirely  new  man. 
He  had  pubh'shcd  a  novelet  a  year 
or  so  before  "The  Broad  Highway"  ap- 
peared. For  a  year  now  "The  Broad 
Highway"  has  led  the  list  of  "be.st  sell- 
ers." Mrs.  Kate  Langley  I'osher  is  a 
new  writer.  She  has  only  two  books  so 
far  to  her  credit,  "Marv  Carv"  and 
"Miss  Gibbie  (iaiilt."  Mr'.  Henry  Sny- 
dor  Harrison   has,  in   "Queed,"   written 
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his  first  book,  ami  it  ina<k-  an  instant  suc- 
cess. So  you  see  that  even  this  small  Hst 
pn.ves  that  nt-w  comers  are  not  only 
vvflcome  to  publishers,  hut  are  just  as 
apt  to  be  "best  sellers"  as  any  written  bv 
the  veterans  of  thi-  (piill. 

A    vear   or   so  aj^o   the   most    popular 


ly  Make  lielitve"  was  a  new  idea  in  fic- 
tion. It  caught  the  public  fancy  and  now 
everythinj4  that  Eleanor  Abbott  writes 
commands  a  liij^h  price  and  a  ready  sale. 
One  of  the  youngest  of  the  new  writ- 
ers is  Klizabcth  Dewing.  Mrs.  Dewing 
has    two    novels    to    her    credit,    "Other 


.MRS.    L.    II.   HAi;KlS    CC.UKK.V   IIAKKI: 


story  was  "Molly  Make  Believe,"  bv 
Eleanor  Abbott,  a  new  comer.  Miss  Ab- 
bott, as  slie  then  was  (she  is  now  Mrs. 
Coburn),  belongs  to  the  well  known  Ab- 
bott family,  many  of  its  members  fn- 
mous  as  writers.  She  was  a  school  tench- 
er  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage.   "Mol- 


People's  Houses"  and  "A  Big  Horse  to 
l^ide."  These  are  remarkable  books  to 
have  been  written  by  a  young  woman  in 
lier  early  twenties.  They  have  made  a 
decided  impression,  but  they  have  not 
yet  attained  the  distinction  of  being 
among  the  six  "best  sellers."    That  Mrs. 
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Dewing  will  ultimately  see  her  name  in 
this  conspicuous  list  I  can  well  believe, 
but  she  is  not  aiming  at  popularity ;  she 
is  aiming  to  write  of  the  things  that  in- 
terest her  and  for  which  she  has  reason 
to  believe  there  is  a  select,  if  small,  audi- 
ence. When  I  say  small.  I  mean  com- 
paratively small ;  a  few  thousand,  not  a 
few  hundred  thousand.  Mrs.  Dewing  is 
a  Xew  York  girl.  Both  of  her  ])ar- 
ents  are  painters. 
Her  father. 
Thomas  \V.  Dew- 
ing, has  long  been 
one  of  our  fore- 
most artists,  par- 
ticularly in  mural 
work,  and  her 
mother  is  a  portrait 
painter  of  decided 
cleverness.  Mrs. 
Dewing  has  writ- 
ten more  or  less 
for  the  magazines, 
poetry,  fiction  and 
essays,  but  of 
novels  only  the  two 
named  on  previous 
page. 

Within  the  last 
two  years  the  name 
of  Corra  Harris 
has  appeared  on 
the  title  page  of 
two  books,  "The 
Circuit  Rider's 
Wife"  and  "Eve's 
Second  F^usband." 
To   the   readers   of 

ThK    I.NfJKPENDENT 

this   larly  has  long 
b  e  e  n     known     a  s 

.Mrs.  E.  II.  Harris,  the  author  of  many 
striking  essays,  but  not  until  the.se  two 
novels  were  publisherl  did  she  enter  the 
field  of  fiction.  Both  of  these  stories  ran 
thru  the  columns  of  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post  before  they  were  published  as 
books.  T  have  had  it  from  .Mrs.  Harris's 
own  lips  that  the  erlitor  <A  that  widely 
circulated  journaJ*  accepted  these  stories 
at  once.  They  never  went  bcgginpj, 
which  shows  that  Mr.  r/>rimcr  has  the 
proper  editorial  vision.  Mrs.  Harris  is 
a  Southern  woman  who<.e  hf)me  is  in 
Vashvillo,  Tenn.  Tier  husband,  who  died 
alK»ut  a  year  agr>,  was  a  Methodist  cler- 


.\IO.\"TA(;U 
.\uthor   of   "Potash 


gyiiian  in  (hat  city.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  me  to  speak  of  the  tragic  death  of 
Mr.  Harris.  I  may  only  say  that  it  has 
had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  writings 
of  his  wife  and  probably  will  affect  any- 
thing that  she  may  write  in  the  future. 

.\.  new  writer  of  a  very  different  sort 
is  Miss  Edna  Ferber.  Miss  Ferber  is 
a  young  woman,  not  more  than  twenty- 
one  or   two  at   the  present   writing,   and 

has  published  l)ut 
one  book,  "Dawn 
( )'Hara."  She  has, 
however,  written  a 
number  of  short 
stories,  every  one 
of  which  is  very 
nearly  a  little  mas- 
terpiece. One, 
•The  Man  Who 
Came  Back,"  I 
consider  a  remark- 
able story,  worthy 
to  rank  with  the 
best  of  any  .-Vmeri- 
can  short  story 
writer.  Miss  h'er- 
her  hails  from  the 
West.  At  present 
she  is  living  in 
(.  hicago.  She  was 
a  journalist  in  Mil- 
waukee and  she  did 
newspaper  work  in 
.\'ew  York,  I  be- 
lieve. There  are 
some  critics  who 
say  that  a  journal- 
istic training  viti- 
ates style,  but  as 
most  of  our  best 
writers  have  first 
been  journalists  this  statement  can 
hardly  be  correct.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  would  venture  to  say  that 
.Miss  h'erbcr  did  not  hrive  to  knock  very 
loud  at  the  editorial  doors  before  she  was 
admittcfl.  If  you  s1k)W  me  a  writer  with 
such  a  clear-cut  style,  with  such  a  good 
story  to  tell,  I  will  show  yoi;  one  who 
will  not  be  long  out  of  print. 

Miss  Zona  CJale  is  another  young  writ- 
er who  began  as  a  contributor  to  the 
magazines.  I  remember  one  month  some 
few  years  ago  that  Miss  dale  had  slories 
in  eight  of  the  leadin  ,'  magazines,  a  pret- 
ty good  record  for  a  young  writer.   Evi- 
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»kn?ly  there  was  no  one  tryinjj;  to  keep 
her  out.  Since  then  she  has  written 
three  hooks  and  is  at  work  upon  a  fourth, 
'llie  first,  "I'elleas  and  Ktarre,"  was  not 

so    popular    as    the    two    that    followed, 


MRS.    MARY    S.    WATTS 

Author   of   "Nathan    Burke"   and 
"The    Legacy" 


woman  and  an  ohservinj^  woman;  if  she 
had  not  heen  the  latter  she  never  could 
have  written  "Ihe  Lej.(acy." 

( )ne  of  the  youngest  and  the  newest 
writers  of  fiction  is  Miss  Carohne  IvOck- 
liart,  who,  u])  to  the  ])resent  time,  is  the 
autlujr  of  one  hook,  "Me-Smith,"  a  re- 
markahle  performance  for  a  woman, 
young  or  old.  Miss  Lockhart  Hves  on  a 
ranch  near  the  small  villaj^e.  of  Cody, 
W'yo.  She  knows  the  suhjects  of  which 
>hc  writes  from  the  inside  ;  she  is  no  car- 
pet rancher.  ITer  adventures  in  the  open 
have  heen  numerous  and  thrilling.  .She 
wrote  "Mc-Smitli"  hecause  she  wanted 
to  write  and  hecause  of  the  impression 
made  upon  her  liy  the  character  of  the 
original  from  whom  she  drew  her  lead- 
ing character.  Miss  Ixickhart's  manu- 
script, if  I  am  rightly  informed,  was  ac- 
ce])ted  by  the  first  pul)lisher  to  whom  it 
wa.s  sent. 

The  author  of  "Mary  Cary,"  Kate 
Langlcy  I'oshcr,  found  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  getting  that  hook,  which  was  her 
first,  accepted.  Her  publishers  were 
more  enthusiastic  about  it  at  first  than 
was  the  public,  but  the  public  soon  waked 
up  and  took  "Mary  Cary"  to  its  heart ; 


"Friendship  X'illage"  and  its  companion 
volume.  In  her  Friendship  stories  Miss 
dale  hit  the  pace  of  Mary  Russell  Mit- 
ford.  There  is  a  truth  and  a  homeliness 
about  the  Friendship  villagers  that  ap- 
pealed to  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  Like 
so  many  of  these  new  writers.  Miss  Gale 
hails  from  the  West.  She  served  her  ap- 
l)rcnticeship  in  New  York,  but  not  long 
ago  she  left  that  noisy,  hustling  city  be- 
hind her. 

Mary  ,S.  X\'atts  is  another  Western 
writer  v.ho  jumped  into  the  middle  of 
the  ring  with  her  second  book,  "Nathan 
Burke."  She  had  written  a  story  before 
this  was  published,  and  while  it  attracted 
a  certain  amount  of  attention  it  did  not 
attract  as  wide  attention  as  "Nathan 
Burke."  nor  did  "Nathan  Burke"  appeal 
to  so  large  an  audience  as  her  next 
novel,  "The  Legacy."  Mrs.  Watts  Hves 
in  Cincinnati  and  is  the  wife  of  a  well 
known  lawyer  of  that  city.  She  had  no 
special  training  as  a  writer.  She  wrote 
because  she  knew  how,  because  she  liked 
to.      Of   course,    she    was    an    educated 
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and  it  was  the  Mary  Cary  in  "Miss 
Gibbie  Gault"  that  made  that  story  pop- 
ular     Mrs.  Bosher  is  a  Southern  woman 
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MRS.   KATE   LANGLEY  BOSHER, 
Whose    "Miss   Gibbie    Gault"   continues    "Mary    Gary  ' 

from  Richnirmfl,  Va.,  which  ancient  and 
picturesr)ue  city  she  tells  her  friends  is 
something  better  than  pararhse. 

A  writer  of  quite  another  sort,  hut 
who  has  made  a  reputation  and  a  suc- 
cess with  two  books,  is  Miss  Susan  Glas- 
pell.  "The  Glory  of  the  Conf|uerefI"  and 
"The  Visumin^"  have  won  the  sympathy 
of  a  wide  anrlience.  I  ler  first  novel 
rcachofl  a  scconrl  edition  before  the  dav 
of  publication,  which  is  an  unusual  com- 
pliment. Miss  r;iaspell  is  also  a  West- 
ern woman,  her  home  heinj,'  in  Daven- 
[xjrt,  la.  .She  is  fond  of  traveling,  not 
only  in  her  own  country  but  abroad,  but 
always  returns  to  Davenport. 

To  turn  r.ur  attention  to  some  of  the 
newly  arrived  writers  of  the  sterner  sex 
there  is  r;eorj,'e  Randolph  flhester.  the 
inventor  of  "Get-Rich-Qiiick  Walling- 
ford."  Mr.  f  hester  served  his  appren- 
ticeship in  journalism.  I'rom  reporter 
he  rose  to  .Sunday  editor  and  then  he 
began  to  write  stfjries.  .Six  years  ago 
he  was  unknown  :  today  he  is  in  receij)t 
of  royalties  frfnii  five  volumes  of  col- 
lected short  stories  atul  from  two  plays. 


He  had  no  trouble  in  getting  his  stories 
accepted,  for  even  while  he  was  a  Sun- 
day editor  he  ran  a  newspaper  fiction 
syndicate,  for  which  he  did  all  the  writ- 
ing. Mr.  Chester  writes  about  the  plain 
people,  the  flats  and  the  sharps,  the  types 
that  every  one  knows  or  has  read  about 
in  the  newspapers. 

Another  writer  who  takes  his  charac- 
ters from  everyday  life  is  Montague 
Glass.  The  firm  of  Potash  &  Perlmut- 
ter,  of  which  Mr.  Glass  writes,  has  be- 
come almost  classic.  The  truth  to  life  of 
"Abe"  Potash  and  "Mauruss"  Perlmut- 
ter  attracted  editorial  interest  at  once. 
Here  were  new  characters  but  as  old  as 
the  hills,  absolutely  true  to  life  and 
amusing  because  of  this  very  truth. 
"Abe"  and  "Mauruss"  may  be  imagin- 
ary characters,  but  I  think  you  will  find 
them  in  almost  any  of  the  clothing  manu- 
factories on  lower  Fifth  avenue. 

If  you  had  heard  one  of  the  firm  that 
published  "Queed"  talk  to  me  about  that 
l)ook  before  it  was  published  you  would 
appreciate  what  I  have  said  in  the  first 
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part  of  tfn-i  papci  on  tin-  joy  of  an  edi- 
ttir  t.r  a  pulili^lier  in  disc-ttvering  a  new 
writer.  "Queed"  is  the  first  novel  of 
ilenry  Snydnr  Harrison.  Mr.  Harrison, 
like  Mr.  C'lu'ster,  learned  his  hnsiness  in 
juurnalisiu.  He  was  a  reporter  on  a  New 
York  paper,  hnt  all  the  time  he  was  writ- 
in;4  Clip)  for  his  newspaper  he  was  piliiif^ 
lip  material  in  his  mind  for  a  novel.  It 
is  not  every  publisher  that  would  have 
taken  kindly  to  "Queed"  at  a  first  glance, 


hilt    fortunaiil)     for    .\lr.     Harrison    he 
knocked  at  the  ri^ht  door. 

I  have  only  mentioned  the  new  Ameri- 
can writers  in  this  paper.  If  I  had 
crossed  the  water  and  jj;one  into  ICnj^- 
laud,  I  could  have  mentioned  the  ex- 
traordinary leap  into  popularity  of  Mrs. 
r.:ircley  with  "The  Rosary"  and  Mr. 
Jellery  h'aniol  with  "The  Broad  High- 
way," two  shining  examples  of  success- 
ful first  hooks. 

Niiw   YciKK  City. 


The   Insurgents  at  Albany 

BY   EDMUND   R.   TERRY 

ITIic  folluwiiiK  article  is  by  one  of  the  iiiMirKciits  of  111'.-  New  York  legislature,  the 
.\»e'iil)lviiian  from  the  l-'irst  District  of  KiiiKS  County  (Brooklyn).  Mr.  Terry  was  a  class 
mate  of  President  Taft  at  Yale  and  his  frank  article  will  he  read  with  as  iiuich  interest 
outside    the    State    of    New    York    as    within. — Editor.] 


INSITRGENCY  has  been  described  as 
a  state  of  mind.  Early  in  January, 
lOlT.  there  were  in  the  .Assembly  at 
Albany  a  number  of  newly  elected  mem- 
bers in  just  that  condition.  Most  all  of 
them  had  been  elected  as  Democrats 
from  (I'stricts  normally  Republican,  and 
to  achieve  that  result  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  put  in  nomination  men  of  charac- 
ter and  standing  in  the  various  commu- 
nities, the  kind  of  men  that  are  prone  to 
rebel  at  any  use  of  a  party  lash. 

The  day  of  the  Inauguration,  judging 
from  the  expression  of  opinion  from  the 
Democratic  members  from  all  over  the 
State,  it  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Shcpard's 
chances  of  election  as  United  States  Sen- 
ator were  excellent,  provided  the  free 
unhampered  expressions  of  the  opinions 
of  the  legislators  were  allowed  to  deter- 
mine the  election. 

When  we  organized,  two  days  later, 
on  the  4th  of  January,  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Murphv's  proclamation,  it  bep'an  to 
be  evident  that  the  Tammany  votes  were 
to  be  cast  nolens  volens  for  Mr.  Shee- 
han. 

The  nisfht  of  the  4th  of  January, 
the  Assemblv  organized  bv  the  selection 
of  the  Speaker,  clerk  and  other  oflficials 
and  adjourned  until  the  following  Thurs- 


day, uIku,  in  accordance  with  custom,  it 
was  expected  that  the  committee  a]i- 
pointments  would  Ix*  announced  for  the 
Assembly  as  well  as  for  the  Senate. 
WHicn  we  assembled  on  that  Thursday 
night,  it  became  evident  that  many  of  the 
I'p-Statc  representatives,  acting  as  we 
understood  under  the  compulsion  of  their 
State  Committeemen,  and  because .  of 
oromiscs  or  threats  in  regard  to  patron- 
age, and  so  forth,  had  changed  over  to 
Mr.  Slieehan.  Contrarv  to  custom,  the 
committee  appointments  were  not  given 
out  that  night,  and  it  was  clearlv  inti- 
mated  that  it  was  proposed  to  holcU  up 
the  appointments  together  with  the  in- 
cidental patronage  until  Mr.  Sheehan's 
majority  was  assured.  This  was  the 
last  straw. 

By  this  time  a  feeling  of  intense  re- 
sentment at  conditions  had  spread  among 
manv  of  the  Assemblymen ;  not  only 
among  those  friendly  to  Mr.  Shepard. 
but  also  amonfr  those  who  favored  other  • 
candidates.  T  found  that  my  two  neip-h- 
bors,  McDaniels  and  Myers,  were  so  hot 
that  they  exprest  themselves  confi- 
dentially to  me  as  being  about  ready  not 
to  enter  the  caucus  if  Mr.  Sheehan  was 
to  be  the  nominee.  T  had  heard  about 
Evans   of    Sullivan,   and    from   mv   onn 
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conversation  with  him  I  learned  that  his 
disgust  with  existing  circumstances  was 
in  direct  proportion  with  his  zeal  for 
Mr.  Shepard,  which  was  whole-souled 
and  ingenuous.  His  next-door  neigh- 
bor, as  desks  were  arranged,  was  Tromb- 
ley  of  Clinton,  whom  I  had  also  met  and 
of  whom  I  had  heard  enough  to  satisfy 
me  that  he  was  to  be  depended  upon ; 
both  had  served  the  previous  term  in  the 
Assembly.  I  went  back  to  where  they 
were  sitting  and  had  a  very  confidential 
talk  with  them,  and  finally  suggested  to 
them  that  if  we  could  get  eighteen  men 
in  the  Assembly  we  could  break  the 
caucus,  prevent  Mr.  Sheehan's  election, 
and  be  sufficient  in  number  to  protect 
ourselves  in  any  legislation  in  which  any 
of  us  might  be  interested. 

They  saw  the  point  at  once  and  told 
me  to  come  back  in  half  an  hour. 
Upon  my  return  they  said  to  me,  "We 
have  got  eight  men ;  what  can  Kings 
County  do?"  T  told  them  I  was  afraid 
that  Kings  C"ounty  would  do  but  little. 
but  that  I  could  speak  fcjr  myself  and 
probably  Ery.  We  then  all  laid  our 
heads  together  and  going  over  the  vari- 
ous names  in  tht-  (  lcrk">  Manual  we' 
carefully  selected  three  others,  l-ry  I 
had  seen  in  the  meantime  and  had  his 
assurance  that  he  would  not  go  into  the 
caucus.  We  thus  had  fifteen  men  that 
night  who  had  been  carefully  jjicked,  all 
of  whom  persisterl  to  the  end,  and  we 
knew  of  fathers.  At  that  time  we  were 
conspirators,  and  to  have  included  in  our 
number  a  weakling  or  a  tattler  might 
have  ruined  us.  Those  men  we  took 
were  carefully  sounded  and  talked  to  be- 
fore the  proposition  was  made.  We 
might  have  had  a  larger  number,  but  we 
had  enough.  There  were  Beach  of  Ti- 
ago,  Firace  of  Montgomery,  Cosad  of 
Seneca,  liridenberker  of  Herkimer,  Day 
of  Jeffersfjn,  Hrummond  of  Cavuga. 
Evans  of  Sullivan,  I'"rv  of  Kings,  Mar- 
tin of  Saratoga,  McDaniels  of  Tomp- 
kins, .Miller  of  C)tsego,  Myers  of  Sche- 
nectafjy,  Terry  of  Kings,  Trombley  of 
Clintrm  and  Wheeler  of  Delaware. 
.Most  of  them  wf-nt  home  that  night,  or 
the  next  day,  [-"riday,  with  the  imder- 
standing  that  they  were  to  meet  again 
aFx-jtit  five  or  six  o'clock  of  the  following 
Monday,  fiflier  at  Shef)ard's  head- 
fjuarters    in    the   Ten-F-Lyck    or   at    some 


other  headquarters  to  be  selected  by 
those  who  stayed  over.  In  the  mean- 
time, Thursday  night,  notice  was  given 
at  Mr.  Murphy's  headquarters  that  there 
were  eighteen  or  twenty  Assemblymen 
who  under  no  circumstances  would  vote 
for  Mr.  Sheehan ;  and  who,  if  necessary 
to  avoid  that,  would  not  go  into  the  cau- 
cus. The  same  notice  was  given  the 
next  day  to  the  Governor  and  to  Mr. 
McCooey.  These  notices  were  given 
with  the  knowledge  of  those  interested, 
for  we  did  not  want  to  be  accused  by 
the  leaders  of  taking  them  by  surprise. 

An  incident  that  took  place  Friday  will 
demonstrate  how  entirely  the  movement 
originated  and  developed  among  the  As- 
semblymen themselves.  Two  of  those 
who  had  agreed  Thursday  night  to  stay 
out  of  the  caucus  happened  the  next  day 
to  be  at  the  Shepard  headquarters  in 
the  Ten-Eyck  Hotel.  Mr.  Hare,  who 
was  there  with  several  others,  had  ob- 
tained from  Assemblyman  Drummond 
some  inkling  of  the  proposition.  Mr. 
1 1  are  asked  one  of  the  visiting  Assem- 
I)lymen  in  very  dramatic  fashion  if  he 
would  stick  to  the  program  of  not  en- 
tering the  caucus.  He  made  no  answer, 
and  I'.pon  Mr.  Hare  repeating  his  ques- 
tion with  even  greater  impressiveness. 
replied  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
would  or  not,  and  that  it  was  a  matter 
that  re([uired  considerable  consideration. 
.Mr.  Hare  was  displeased  and  left  the 
room  with  the  others,  leaving  the  two 
Assemblymen  alone.  As  soon  as  the 
door  was  closed,  the  man  who  had  re- 
fused to  answer  Mr.  Hare  turned  to  hi" 
fellow  Assemblyman,  Brace  of  Mont- 
gomery, and  said:  "Brace,  you  are  an 
\ssemb!yman,  you  have  your  neck  in  the 
halter  with  me,  you  have  a  right  to 
knov/.  r)f  course,  I  will  stick,  but  it  is 
none  of  those  fellows'  infernal  business." 
This  niav  illustrate  somewhat  the  feel- 
ing among  us,  that  grew  as  the  days 
went  (jn,  and  may  be  one  explanation  of 
why  we  all  "stuck." 

Thiere  was  in  tlie  minrls  of  all  of  us 
a  resentment  at  the  unfairness  with 
which  the  candidates,  other  than  Mr. 
.Sheehan,  had  been  treated,  hut  the  real 
feeling  that  aiiituated  us  was  riecpcr 
than  that. 

We  felt  that  by  our  election  by  the 
votes    of    our    resinctive    districts,    anrl 
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by  uur  oatlis  of  oft'ice,  certain  duties 
were  imposed  upon  us  that  we  could  not 
cniiscic-MtiDUsly  pt'iimt  aii\  niif  else  to 
|)erfi)riii  tcjr  us.  lliat  wliile  we  believed 
in  |)arty  organization,  yet,  when  parly 
organization  undertook  to  interfere  witli 
the  functions  entrusted  to  us  by  our 
people  under  the  C  on^litulion,  the  or- 
ganization was  transcending  its  proper 
and  sane  limitations. 

No  member  of  the  Legislature  shoulil 
allow  himself  to  be  placed  by  the  action 
of  a  party  caucus  in  a  position  where 
he  is  compelled  to  vote  contrary  to  his 
conception  of  his  sworn  duly  to  the  con- 
stituencN  that  has  elected  him.  I  lis  oath 
of  office  should  prevent  him. 

I'or  various  reasons,  that  it  would  be 
fruitless  now  to  discuss,  we  did  not  think 
that  we  could  conscientiously  elect  Mr. 
Sheehan  to  be  Senator.  Vov  that  reason 
we  refused  to  enter  a  caucus  of  which 
he  might  have  been  and  was  the  choice. 
Besides,  we  have  never  thought  that  the 
votes  by  which  Mr.  Sheehan's  majority 
in  the  caucus  was  obtained  were  free 
and  untrammeled  expressions  by  the 
representatives  of  the  desires  and  aspira- 
tions of  their  constituencies. 

On  the  eventful  Monday  for  which 
the  caucus  was  announced  it  was  de- 
cided that  it  was  better  for  us  not  to 
meet  at  the  Shepard  headcinarters,  and 
by  some  of  those  who  were  there  it  was 
broadly  intimated  that  we  were  not 
wanted,  so  we  established  our  head- 
quarters at  room  No.  103  in  the  Hamj)- 
ton  Hotel,  which  was  taken  Mondav  by 
Assemblyman  Freeman,  who  joined  us 
that  day,  as  did  also  llolman  of  Nassau 
and  Saunders  of  Columbia.  Several 
Senators,  including  Senator  Roosevelt, 
also  became  interested  in  the  proposition 
at  that  time.  A  conference  was  held  at 
three  o'clock  at  the  Hampton,  and  this 
was  the  first  time  that  the  Senators  were 
brought  into  the  movement.  At  this 
three-o'clock  meeting  there  were  onlv 
five  or  six  Assemblymen  and  five  Sen- 
ators, only  one  of  whom,  Senator  Roose- 
velt, at  that  time  had  joined  the  move- 
ment. The  matter  discussed  there  was 
whether  the  Governor  really  desired  to 
have  us  stay  out  of  the  caucus  or  not. 
With  four  of  the  Senators  that  seemed 
to  be  decisive  upon  their  action  and  two 
of  them  threw  up  the  sponge.     Senator 


Roosevelt  with  two  others  went  to  the 
l''.-\ecutive  chamber  and  was  there  in- 
formed by  the  (Jovernor  that  as  K.xecu- 
live  of  the  Stale  he  could  advise  no 
member  of  his  party  to  keep  out  of  the 
party  caucus.  Senator  Roosevelt,  de- 
spite ihe  fact  that  he  knew,  or  had  heard, 
that  the  main  body  of  the  Insurgents,  as 
we  were  afterward  called,  were  not  ex- 
pected until  nearly  six  o'clock,  in  a  very 
despondent  ukjocI  returned  to  the  Hamp- 
ton Hotel  and  expresl  his  fear  that  the 
whole  movement  had  collapsed.  He  did 
nijt  know  the  men  and  had  little  reason 
for   conlidence. 

Just  as  was  expected,  all  the  Assem- 
blymen who  were  in  the  ])revious  com- 
pact came  in  to  the  later  meeting  and  in 
addition  there  were  the  two  Senators, 
Roosevelt  and  White.  Senator  Hurd 
was  also  present,  and  while  he  was 
loyally  with  us  all  thru,  he  did  not  sign 
the  agreement  signed  about  six  o'clock 
by  all  the  remaining  twenty.  Consider- 
ing the  nature  of  our  enterprise  and  the 
fact  that  we  were  all  then  comparative 
strangers  to  each  other  this  written 
agreement  seemed  only  a  right  and  proper 
precaution.  That  agreement,  let  n-.e  say 
here,  was  not  sworn,  sealed  or  witnessed 
and  merely  stated  that  we  would  not  vote 
for  xMr.  Sheehan,  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator, during  the  session  of  191 1.  We 
called  it  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. That  agreement  was  virtually  em- 
bodied in  the  first  and  only  statement 
that  as  a  body  we  ever  sent  out. 

About  seven  o'clock,  feeling  that  we 
had  done  something,  the  exact  result  of 
which  we  were  very  uncertain  about,  we 
left  the  head(|uarters  and  repaired  to  our 
various  eating  places  to  eat  such  din- 
ners as  our  nervous  condition  would 
permit  us.  The  regular  sessions  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Assemblv  were  called 
at  half  past  eight.  In  each  House  the 
session  was  brief  and  perfunctory.  The 
caucus  was  to  be  held  in  the  Assemblv 
Chamber  after  that  body  adjourned. 
During  the  session  the  committee  ap- 
pointments were  given  out  bv  the 
Speaker  and  the  Insurgents  did  very 
well.  As  soon  as  the  motion  to  adjourn 
was  made,  every  Senator  and  Assemblv- 
man  in  the  compact  withdrew  from  the 
place  appointed  for  the  caucus.  It 
would  be  amusing  if  there  were  space  to 
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describe  the  manner  of  the  going  of  the 
individual  men  ;  it  is  sut^cient  that  they 
went.     By  previous  arrangement  we  had 
agreed  to  meet  at  our  room  in  the  Hamp- 
ton.    Senator  Roosevelt  and  I  were  the 
first  to  arrive  and  for  ten  long  minutes, 
thai:  seemed  like  hours,  we  assured  each 
other  that   there   was   no   doubt   of   the 
speedy    arrival    of    the    other    eighteen. 
\\'ithin  half  an  hour  all  the  twenty  had 
arrived,  somewhat  to  our  relief,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  caucus  was  accomplished 
One  reason  for  our  meeting  was  the  ex- 
pectation that   when  on  the   roll   call   it 
was  found  that  we  had  meant  what  we 
said,    and    that    by    lack    of     numbers 
the  caucus  was  inettective,  some  agree- 
ment  would   have   been   arrived   at   that 
night.     Jn  this  we  were  disappointed;  so 
we  ^pent  the  evening  in  discussing  the 
situation  and  settling  our  future  course. 
We   also   effected   the  only   organization 
that  we  ever  had  by  informally  appoint- 
ing Senator  Roosevelt  to  be  our  chair- 
man, a   selection   the  wisdom   of   which 
subsequent    events    abundantly    proved. 
He  presided  in  a  most  informal  wav  at 
our  subsequent  meetings,  which  we  held 
at   ten   o'clock   every   morning   and   five 
o'clock  every    afternoon.      Whether   we 
had  anything  particular  to  discuss  or  not. 
we  met.     Many  times  we  had  much  to 
discuss,   for   from   the  fir.st   we  marie   it 
a  rule  to  have  no  secrets  from  each  other 
and  anything  said  to  either  of  us  was  in 
effect  saifl  to  us  all.     This  may  explain 
why  .some  of  the  neat  pitfalls  prepared 
for  our  undoing  tailed  of  their  purpr>se. 
-As  we  met  day  after  flay,  we  began  to 
know  each  oth(  r  Ix-tter  anrl  better,  and 
with    that    increasing    acquaintance    our 
mutiu'd  confidence  and  respect  increased 
day  by  flay,   ffjr  every  fjne  of  us  knew 
that   nfjt   a   man   of   us   had    any   ax    to 
grind  or  was   wf>rkin}r   for   any  outside 
interest.     It  is  true  that  many  of  us  had 
jjleasant  anfl   intimate  jjcrsonal   relati'ms 
outside  of  legislation   with   various  men 
prominent    in    the    party    whose    afjvicc 
was     fref|uently    askcfl    anfl     sometimes 
acted  \\])f>n,  btrt  no  one  f>ntside  of  our- 
selves was  ever  authf^rized  to  speak   for 
us  in  anv  way  whatever. 

The  first  flays  of  fjur  insurgency  wcrf 
indeefl  strenuous.  Mftrning.  noon  and 
night  we  were  subjerted  to  argument, 
exf>ostulatif»n,  entreaty  anfl  the  sf)Hcita- 


tion   of   personal    friends,    which    is   the 
hardest  and  most  trying  attack  to  with- 
stand.      Objurgation     and     threats,     of 
which    there    were    plenty,    are    easy    to 
meet.     It  may  be  an  admission  of  weak- 
ness, but  many  of  us  found  that  absence 
from    our    accustomed    haunts    was    the 
easiest  method  of  escape.    What  was  the 
use   of  trying  to   argue   with   men   who 
were  our   friends,  whose  opinions  were 
nevertheless      absolutely      irreconcilable 
with  our  own?     It  could  only  result  in 
unpleasantness     and     lasting    animosity. 
One  man,  after  a  three-hour  siege,  turned 
upon  his   State   Committee  man,   and   a 
delegation  of  four  or  five  with  him,  with 
the    caustic    remark,    "Gentlemen,    argu- 
ment is  exhausted,  you  can  go  to  blazes.'' 
To  be  truthful,  he  did  not  say  "blazes." 
Our  treatment  by  our  fellow  members 
was  exceedingly  considerate,  and  all  the 
way  thru  we  could  not  but  have  the  feel- 
ino-  that  while  they  differed  with  us  in 
their  conception  of  our  political  duty  we 
had  their  full  respect.     During  the  first 
weeks,  our  meeting  place  in  the  Hamp- 
ton was  a  haven  to  us.     We  did  not  al- 
ways   discuss   political    matters    nor    the 
particular  venture  in  which  we  were  en- 
gaged.     We    found   that   hardly   a   man 
among   us    was   not   a   good   story-teller 
and  many  of  our  sessions  were  occupied 
with    nothing    else.      I    remember    once 
after  such  a  session  when  we  told  two 
newspaper   men   that  there   was  nothing 
to  report,  we  received  the  answer,  "For 
secrecy,   the   Insurgents  had   the   Black- 
Hand  beaten  a  mile."     After  all  we  had 
but  little  to  report.     The  reporters  for  a 
while  flevf^tefl   all   their  energies  to   the 
flifficult    task   of   discovering  what   indi- 
viflual  fjr  what  interests  were  behind  us, 
aufl  as  there  were  none  it  was  difficult  to 
ascertain.     We  needed  nf)  backer.     Our 
tf>tal  expense  including  a  weflding  pres- 
ent for  f)ne  of  our  members  aiul  a  lovin-;' 
cup  for  fjur  chairman  was  less  than   fif- 
teen dollars  apiece,  and  I  un^ht  to  know, 
f'^r  all   the   money   that    was   paid    went 
thru    my    hands.      The    lobster    suppers 
eaten    frf)m    folates    f)f    gfjUl    took    place 
<>u]v    in    the    iniaicination    f)f    the    most 
iinaginativf    f)f    all    the    newspaper    cf)r- 
ropfinflcnts.     Sfime  have  wouflered  hf>vv 
it  was  that  we  were  so  persistent  in  our 
.'itfitufle.     The  impression  was  given  out 
at  first  that  we  were  all  a  lot  f)r  bovs  in- 
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dulging  the  exuberance  of  uur  youth. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  average  age  of 
the  twenty  who  signed  was  nearer  fifty 
than  forty.  They  were  men  who  under- 
stoc'd  fully  the  signihcanct-  of  their  act 
and  were  prepared  to  meet  all  its  con- 
st'cjuences.  There  were  others  who  also 
did  not  go  into  the  caucus :  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Independence  League, 
Assemblyman  O'Connor  of  Kings,  and 
Senator  Duhammel  from  the  same 
county.  There  were  also  Assemblymen 
tluber  and  Kennedy  of  Queens  and  Sen- 
ator Saxe  of  New  York.  At  first  none 
of  these  attended  our  conferences,  tho 
thev  acted  in  full  accord  in  the  attain- 
ment of  our  common  object.  Senator 
Saxe  was  never  with  us  until  the  very 
last  few  days.  After  the  hrst  vote  that 
showed  the  caucus  to  be  ineffectual.  As- 
semblymen Chanler,  Hoyt  and  Shortt 
and  Senator  Loomis,  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  well-established  Cassidy 
rule  governing  caucus  obligations, 
joined  us  in  voting  against  Mr.  Sheehan. 
We  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  imite 
upon  any  candidate,  for  we  could  not 
take  the  position  of  dictating  our  choice 
to  the  majority.  We  merely  tried  to 
show  by  the  men  that  were  named  at 
different  times  by  one  or  the  other  of  us, 
the  character  of  man  for  whom  we  would 
willingly  vote  if  presented  by  the  other 
side.  There  were  various  propositions 
looking  to  a  settlement  that  came  to 
naught.  Six  or  seven  weeks  before  the 
final  .settlement  the  suggestion  was  made 
to  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  us  individually 
that  we  should  accept  Mr.  Cohalan.  In 
the  case  of  each  Insurgent,  the  propo- 
sition was  made  that  in  the  event  of 
eleven  others  agreeing  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Cohalan  he  would  follow  suit  and  that 
a  new  caucus  would  then  be  held  and 
Mr.  Sheehan's  name  would  be  dropped. 
But  this  proposition  was  promptly  re- 
jected by  every  one  of  the  Insurgents. 
There  were  various  other  matters  that 
required  our  careful  consideration.  Sev- 
eral times,  stung  by  newspaper  criti- 
cisms, we  prepared  elaborate  statements 
defining  more  fully  our  position,  but  on 
careful  consideration  we  concluded  that 
to  give  them  to  the  press  would  only  give 
rise  to  interminable  discussion.  It  is 
hard  to  hamr  anything  on  a  blank  wall, 
but  once  put  a  nail  in  the  wall  and  no 


iMie  can  tell  how  much  can  be  hung 
upon  it. 

The  statement  that  our  opposition  to 
Mr.  Sheehan  was  because  of  his  race 
and  religion,  which  by  the  way  emanated 
from  the  candidate  himself,  we  answered 
after  much  discussion  among  ourselves 
by  proposing  the  name  of  the  lion.  John 
1).  Kernan,  whom  we  were  all  ready  to 
vote  for.  The  utter  baseness  of  that 
charge  against  us  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  three  of  us  belonged  to  the  Catholic 
order,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and 
three  or  four  were  Irish. 

During  the  entire  contest  hardly  one 
of  the  Insurgents  missed  a  single  roll 
call.  Republicans  and  our  Democratic 
opponents  could  pair  off,  there  was  no 
cjue  with  whom  an  Insurgent  could  pair 
and  there  were  times  when  the  absence 
of  any  of  us  might  have  worked  havoc 
with  our  plans.  The  joint  session  met 
every  day  but  Sunday.  This  recpiired 
a  good  deal  of  self-sacrifice.  One  of  our 
number,  Drummand  of  Cayuga,  was 
married  early  in  the  session;  the  mar- 
riage was  on  T^riday  and  Monday  night 
he  was  back  at  his  place.  Another, 
Myers  of  Schenectady,  had  a  daughter 
dangerously  ill  with  pneumonia.  During 
the  critical  part  of  the  time  he  never 
missed  a  roll  call.  Evans  of  Sullivan 
had  a  similar  experience.  If  there  were 
space  1  might  recount  all  the  pleasant 
things  that  were  done  for  us  by  our  sym- 
pathizers, in  Albany  and  elsewhere,  all 
of  which  tended  to  weld  us  closer  to- 
'■ether. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  untir- 
ing zeal  and  efforts  of  Senator  Roose- 
velt to  advance  our  cause.  While  not, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  leader, 
as  everything  that  was  done  and  every 
step  taken  came  after  a  full  and  free 
discussion  by  all  of  us,  nevertheless,  we 
liad  to  have  some  one  to  represent  us 
and  to  speak  for  us,  and  Senator  Roose- 
velt was  the  man  to  do  it.  During  the 
tim.e  when  we  were  hounded  and  har- 
assed, he  was  the  shepherd  of  the  flock, 
and  his  house  was  indeed  during  the  early 
(lavs   a   harb(M-    of   refuge    nearlv   everv 


evenmg. 


The  conflict  dragged  on,  week  suc- 
ceeded week,  and  month  after  month 
went  by,  imtil  the  4th  of  March  ar- 
rived and   the  State  of   New  York  had 
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but  one  Senator  at  the  National  Capitol. 
It  was  recognized  by  all  that  something: 
must  be  done.     The  Extraordinary  Ses- 
sion of  Congress  had  been  called  early 
in  April,  and  it  would  have  been  a  scan- 
dal had  New  York  been  represented  by 
but  one  Senator.     There   were  proposi- 
tions   and     counter    propositions ;    four 
names  were  presented  and  rejected.     In 
the  meantime  some  of  us  had  begun  to 
despair  of  ever  being  able  to  come  to  a 
satisfactory  compromise  with  Tammany 
as  represented  by  Mr.  Murphy.     Tenta- 
tive negotiations  had  been   entered  into 
by  some  of  the  Insurgents,  on  their  own 
responsibility,     with     the     Republicans. 
At  this  juncture,  for  the  first  time.  Mr. 
F"rancis   L.   Stetson  had   to  do  with  the 
matter.     He  appeared  as  a  voluntary  in- 
termediary between  the   Insurgents  and 
the  Republican  organization,  having  been 
asked  to  do  so  by  some  of  the  former. 
There  was  no  clement  of  bargain  in  the 
arrangement    proposed.      We    were    to 
make  up  our  minds  as  to  what  man  we 
would  all  vote  for,  and  if  our  selection 
was     satisfactory    to     the     Republicans, 
their   vote  would   be   cast   for  the  same 
candidate.     Four  names  were  suggested 
by  us.    One  of  them  Mr.  Stetson  at  once 
said  it  would  be  useless  to  present :  of 
the  other  three,  he  was  certain  the  Re- 
publicans   would    accept    Mr.    Osborne 
Another,  that  of  Mr.  Littleton,  he  had  nr- 
confidence  in  their  taking,  nor  would  he 
-ay  that  they  would  refuse  him.    A  large 
number  of   us   did   not    like  the   idea   of 
Republican  alliance  anyway,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  did  not  wish  to  reject  the 
offer,  so  we  imanimouslv  deciderl   npr)ii 
Mr.  Littleton,  and  .\Tr.  Stetson  presented 
his  name  to  the   Republicans.     We  harl 
all  met  at  Senatrjr  Roosevelt's  house  anrl 
it  was  after  considerable  discussion  that 
Mr.    Littletf>n's   name   was   unanimously 
selected.     Mr.  Stetson  left  for  a  confer- 
ence with  the  RcjMiblicans,  and  after  an 
absence   of  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours,   returned   with  the  messaee  that, 
as  he  feared,  they  would  not  accejit  Mr. 
Littleton  as  the  candidate.      Expressing 
his  reeret  that  such   had  l)ecn  the  out- 
come, Mr.  Stetson  left  >is  and  that  nighl 
tr)f,U  hi>  d'-parttirc  for  New  York     Thai 
was  his  sole  connection   with  the  Insur- 
gents as  a  body  at  anv  time. 

In   the   mcanfimp  the    Democrats   had 


been  holding  a  caucus  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber,  which  broke  up  late  that  night 
without  arriving  at  anv  conclusion.  At 
Senator  Roosevelt's  hearing  nothing 
from  the  others,  we  adjourned  about  one 
o'clock.  That  night  the  fire  broke  out 
in  the  Capitol,  and  everything  was  con- 
sequently in  disorder  and  confusion. 
The  next  day  nothing  was  accomplished, 
but  we  had  satisfied  our  opponents  as  to 
whom  we  would  not  take. 

The  selection  of  Mr.   Sheehan  as  the 
candidate   of   the    regular   party    caucus 
had  in  the  meantime  been  rescinded  by 
anotiier    caucus.       Thursday    afternoon 
and  Thursday  night  further  negotiations 
were  held.     The  Insurgents  finally  pre- 
sented ten  names,  any  of  whom  we  would 
accept.     Among  these  names  were  those 
of      Isadore      Straus.      Augustus      \'an 
WVck,     John     D.     Kcrnan,     D.     Cad\' 
Herrick    and    others    of    equal    promi- 
nence.       At     the     suggestion     of     the 
Democratic    leaders    the    name    of   Su- 
preme   Court    Justice    \'ictor    Dowling 
of  New  York  City  was  added  to  the  list 
and   it    was    understood    that   his   would 
probably  be  the  name  presented,  and  we 
all   felt  that  the  matter  would  receive  a 
happy  solution  by  his  selection.     So  we 
adjourned     Thursday     night     expecting 
that  the  next  morning  we  could  all  go 
into  the  caucus  at  ten  o'clock,  with  the 
understanding    that    we    would    not    be 
bound  to  the   result   if  anv   other  name 
than  that  of  one  of  the  eleven  should  be 
selecterl.     The  next  morning  we  met  at 
Senator  Roosevelt's  at  nine  o'clock  and 
heard  for  the  first  time  that  Judge  Dow- 
liii'j-  harl  refused  to  accept,  and  that  the 
name  of  Judge  O'Gorman  had  been  sub- 
stituted as  the  n^me  to  be  acted  upon  at 
the    caucus.      This    annoimcement    put 
everything  up  in  the  air  a<^rain.  and  onlv 
two  of  our  number  went  into  the  caucus. 
Most  of  us  remained  at  .Senator  Roose- 
velt's   house.       The    caucus    had     been 
called  for  ten  o'clock,  and  as  none  of  us 
appeared,    it    was    adjourned    until    two 
o'cU)ck     in     the     afternoon.        .Senators 
I'raH'ley.    Murtaugh    and    Ferris    called 
tM)on  us  to  urge  our  acceptance  of  Judge 
f^)'Gorman.     On  this  proposition  we  took 
a  vote,  which  resulted  in  eighteen  to  six 
against  rloing  so.      In   the   nieanlime   we 
were  hearing  a  great  deal  about  Judge 
<')'Gorman.      Many    of    us    had    thought 
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from   tlif  l)f^Miminj^  of  the  contest   that 
he     vvoiild     he     an     achnnahle     selection. 
When  a   man   had    received  ati  appnint- 
ment,  as  he  had,  as  Associate  Jnstice  of 
tlie  Court  of  Appeals,  and  every  member 
of  that  court,  irrespective  of  party,  had 
written  him  a  personal  letter  urginj^  his 
acceptance,    to    talk    against    his    fitness 
would  have  been  silly.    Some  of  us  voted 
aj^ainst  him  realizinj^  that  in  the  state  of 
mind   in    which    most   of  our   associates 
were,  we  could  not  brin<^  them  around  to 
vote   for  the  angel   Gabriel,  and   that   il 
was  better  to  vote  in  the  nej^ative,  and  so 
be  in  a  position  to  chanj^c  to  the  afbrma- 
tive  at  the  psychological  moment.      Ihal 
moment  arrived  when,  as  a  last   resort, 
Mr.  Murphy  sent  to  the  Insurgents  Sen- 
ator  Wagner,  the  Democratic  leader  of 
the  Senate,  and  Assemblyman  Smith,  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House,  who  urged 
and  besought  us,  for  their  sake  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  party  and  the  country, 
to    accept    Judge    ( )'Gorman.       Tn    the 
meantime    we    knew    that    the    Shcchan 
forces  were  all   ready  to  unite  with  the 
Republicans  in  the  election  of  their  can- 
didate, and  we  knew  also  that  it  would 
have  been  easier  for  them   to  have  ol)- 
tained     from    the    Republicans    enough 
votes  to  elect  Mr.  Sheehan  than  it  would 
have  been  for  us  to  have  elected  anv  man 
we  might  have   suggested   with   Repub- 
lican aid.     As  we  had  always  said  that 
we  would  accept  a  good  Tamman\-  man 
if  he  were   presented  in  a  proper  way. 
and  as  some  of  us  had  said  to  outsiders 
very  early  in  the  contest  that  we  gladly 
would  accept  Judge  O'Gorman  as  a  can- 
didate,  we  could  not   longer  reasonably 
refuse,    and    accordingly    several    of    us 
chanj:ed  our  votes  as  taken  earlier  from 


the  negative  to  the  atilirmativc,  the  others 
all  lollovved  suit  and  enough  of  us  went 
lo  ihe  caucus  to  insure  the  selection  of 
Judge  ()'(k)rman.  It  needed  our  aid  to 
accom|)Iish  that.  At  the  joint  session 
that  followed  immediately  after  the  cau- 
cus, James  A.  (J'Gorman  received  the 
votes  of  all  but  three  of  the  Democratic 
members  <jf  the  Legislature.  Two  of 
them.  Insurgents,  had  been  called  away 
from  the  city  by  imperative  personal 
matters.  The  object  for  which  we  had 
banded   together  had  been  accomplished. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that,  after 
fighting  those  weeks  and  months,  we 
linally  surrendered  to  Tammany  Hall. 
.\  cursory  exanu'nation  of  the  facts  be- 
lies that  statement. 

In  the  interests  of  good  government 
we  forced  the  reversal  of  a  caucus  that 
had  not  sufficient  numerical  strength  to 
make  its  results  effective  or  binding. 
We  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  candi- 
date whom  we  opposed.  We  effected 
the  final  selection  of  a  man  whom  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  and  all  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  had  signally  honored  ; 
who  we  felt  was  thoroly  qualified  for 
the  position ;  whom  Governor  Dix  urged 
us  to  take ;  who  we  understood  was  ap- 
proved by  our  friends,  and  for  whom 
those  of  us  who  enjoyed  his  personal  ac- 
((uaintance  had  the  highest  regard. 

Whether  or  not  the  election  of  James 
A.  O'Gorman.  to  represent  the  Empire 
State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
was  the  final  word  of  the  spirit  of  our 
insurgency  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
"state  of  mind"  in  the  Legislature  has 
certainly  been  invigorated  bv  our  action. 
The  newspapers  may  not  concede  it,  but. 
the  "bosses"  know  it. 

Brooklyn,    N.  .  Y. 


Fashions  in  Fiction 

Some  seasons  have  been  observed 
to  produce  a  fashion  in  fiction  as  pro- 
nounced as  the  cut  of  skirts  and  sleeves  ; 
others  more  strikingly  suggest  the  occa- 
sional comforting  assurance  of  the 
■■\\'hat-They-are-\Vearing-in-Paris"  cor- 
respondent that  "there  is  such  a  diversity 
of  modes  that  every  woman  may  find 
something  to  suifher  peculiar  style."  So 
far  as  late  summer  modes  in  fiction  are 
indicated  by  the  decade  of  novels  which 
synchronous  issue  has  grouped  upon  the 
reviewer's  table,  the  latter  parallel  seems 
the  more  apt,  and  readers  of  varied 
tastes  may  open  them  with  more  lively 
hope  of  gratification  than  perhaps  can 
l)e  entertained  regarding  September 
fashion  plates. 

Of  the  ten  books  one  is  a  story  of 
modern  English  life,  one  a  tale  of  mis- 
sionaries in  China,  four — a  rather  strik- 
ing proportion — are  historical  novels, 
and  in  the  four  portrayals  of  .American 
life  the  sketches  of  Milwaukee  and 
rustic  Virginia  are  not  more  unlike  than 
the  two  which  paint  rural  and  urban 
New  York. 

Esther  Damon^  lives  the  most  moment- 
ous years  of  a  life  as  little  touchefl  with 
bright  color  as  her  gray  Methodist  gown 
in  a  tiny  New  York  village,  yet  the  story 
of  a  narrmv  and  self-satisfied  community 
deals  in  a  most  arresting  fashion  with 
srjme  of  the  deepest  problems  of  human- 
ity, 'i'he  hero  is  a  driuikard,  the  hero- 
ine a  "fallen"  woman,  but  except  to  that 
squeamish  niceness  which  forbids  the  sot 
in  the  gutter  and  the  "guilt"  of  a  woman 
betrayed  to  be  namerl  in  aurlible  voire  or 
clear  print,  this  b'fok  will  seem  one  of 
tinusual  interest  and  power.  (.'ertain 
characters  and  theories  are  perhaps  ex- 
aggerated. Whether  a  .\ktlir,dism  .so 
primitive  and  narrf>w  existed  in  Xew 
York  so  late  as  the  middle  seventies, 
whether  a  "Kepublic"  such  as  Robert 
Orme's   could    have    succeeded    then    or 
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since,  may  be  questioned,  but  it  is  a  cer- 
tain tendency  to  the  superlative  in  their 
manifestations  and  results,  and  not  the 
existence  of  the  spirit  animating  each, 
that  challenges  belief.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  author's  descriptive  powers. 
Such  scenes  as  Robert  Orme's  last 
"drunk''  and  the  Methodist  camp-meet- 
ing are  unforgettable. 

Xext  to  Esther  Damon  in  the  ability 
to  compel  thought  at  the  same  time  that 
it  holds  the  interest  is  the  Chinese  mis- 
sionary story  whose  title.  The  Unknoivv 
God'-,  in  no  way  indicates  the  nature  of 
the  book.  Much  more  imknown  to  the 
reader  is  its  author's  real  attitude  to- 
ward Protestant  mission  work  in  China, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  suggestions  of 
everything  from  a  sort  of  critical  hope- 
lessness and  sense  of  futility  to  a  real 
sympathy  and  occasional  admiration. 
Aside  from  this  it  contains  a  slightlv  un- 
usual love  story,  a  vivid  account  of  a 
native  attack  upon  a  mission  station, 
much  well-written  description  of  Chi- 
nese life  and  landscape,  and  .some  rather 
nasty  intrigue  in  which  a  missionary  and 
a  high  I'Jiglish  r)fficia]  divide  honors  as 
leading  villain. 

The  Miller  of  Old  Church^  is  to-day's 
educated  and  ambitious  variant  of  the 
Virginia  "poor  white."  One  of  the  sons 
of  the  generation  molded  by  antebellum 
conditions,  he  lives  among  its  still 
numerous  survivors,  of  them  and  yet 
ab(;ve  them.  Upon  the  whole,  tiie  best 
things  in  the  book  are  of  his  elders.  The 
shrewd  wit  and  pliiIoM»phv  of  their 
morrd  and  religious  disputations  reallv 
attract  more  than  the  triple — or  (|ua(I 
ruple — love  affair  inifolding  among  their 
children  and  aristocratic  neighbor.s. 
P»nt  it  is  tile  most  aristocratic  of  the 
neighbors,  a  middle-aged  and  very  typ- 
ical .Southern  lady,  who  achieves  the 
tragefly  of  two  generations  thru  thai 
form  of  goodticss  in  whose  delicate  pres 

^TiiK  Unknown  f;oi>.  By  R.  I..  Putnam  Weak. 
New    Vork:    Dodfl.    Mt;i(|   &   Co.      $i..35- 

*Tl(K  M;i.l,KH  OK  Ol.ll  ClIllHl  M.  H\  l:ll,-ii  (ilaxnow. 
New    Vork:    lloiililifljiy,    \'nv.i-    &    Co.      Ii-^S- 
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eiice  thf  iiiiiiioralities  of  society  are  for- 
l»ul(len  mention,  and  whose  combination 
of  frail  lualth  and  hard  and  narrow 
|)urit_v  Iwo  n)en  fear  to  face  witli  con- 
fession and  restitntion  for  their  wron^- 
dtiinj;.  It  may  l)e  suspected  that  Kllen 
( ilas^ow  is  a  bit  heterodox  as  to  both 
(  alvinism  and  "the  womanly  woman." 

Dawn  O'Hara,  "Ihc  Girl  Who 
F-au^dicd,"^  is  less  trivial  than  its  title 
suj.'^^ests.  It  is  a  lively  story  of  a  woman 
newspaper  reporter,  with  sufficient  inler- 
min^lin^  of  pathos  so  that  the  reader, 
luilikc-  Diwn  D'llara,  does  not  always 
lauf^h.  But  neither,  as  a  matter  of  ab- 
solute fact,  does  the  heroine.  A  notable 
originality  of  the  book  is  that  its  scene 
in  Milwaukee,  hitherto  much  ncijlected 
in  fiction. 

I'hurlcy  Riixton^  is  the  unworthy  pro- 
duction of  a  pen  capable  of  somethinj.^ 
better — a  novel  which  most  suj^j^ests  a 
sadly  overdone  Anthony  Hope  creation, 
without  the  Anthony  Hope  charm.  The 
l)lot  is  as  preposterous  as  the  henjine's 
fatal  beauty,  and  the  constant  overstrain 
of  language  and  incident  makes  ineffec- 
tive the  little  that  is  good. 

The  Old  Dance  Master'^  is  an  emi- 
nently readable  story  of  London  life  in 
some  tliree  social  strata.  Serious  mat- 
ters are  touched  lightly,  and  rather  to 
give  j)ic|uancy  to  the  plot  than  to  promul- 
gate theories.  And  better  than  the  plot 
are  the  descriptions  of  the  delightful, 
child-like,  profoundly  learned  old  Vien- 
nese dancing-master,  and  the  friends 
high  and  low  whom  he  makes  in  his 
vicissitudinous  career. 

The  four  historical  novels  extend  in 
time  from  Leonidas  of  Sparta  to  Charles 
H  of  England,  in  geography  from 
farthest  India  to  The  Hague.  And  they 
do  not  quite  fulfill  the  mathematical  re- 
quirements .  in  that  the  chronological 
means  equal  the  extremes.  Inability  to 
withstand  the  temptation  to  sugar-coat  a 
very  large  pill  of  information  with  ex- 
ceedingly thin  romance  has  made  The 
Royal   Paivn    of    Venice'    a    rather    dull 

■•Dawn  O'Hara,  the  Girl  Who  Touched.  By 
Edna  Ferber.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

'Thvrlky  Ruxton.  By  Plulip  Verrill  Mtghels.. 
New    York;    Desmond    I'itzgerald.      $1.20. 

"The  Old  Dance  Master.  By  William  Romaiiir 
Paterson.      Boston:    Little.    Brown    &    Co.      $1.25 

•The  Royal  Pawn  of  Venice.  By  Mrs.  Lnurence 
Turnhull.      Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Co.      $1.50. 


book,  altho  it  has  the  merit  of  dealing 
with  a  place  and  jjcriod  new  to  fic- 
tion's uses— Cyprus  in  the  fifteenth 
century  under  the  pitiful  girl  (|ueen  who 
was  made  a  sacrifice  to  Venetian  ambi- 
tion. Marjorie  Bowen  has  avoided  the 
above-mentioned  pitfall,  and  made  De- 
Icndfr  of  the  I'aith^  a  well-told  and  very 
human  story  of  that  part  of  the  life  of 
William  of  Orange  ju.st  preceding  and 
just  following  his  marriage.  The  two 
books  dealing  with  more  ancient  times 
are  alike  only  in  the  fidelity  with  which 
each  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  time  and 
people  it  depicts.  The  Coward  of  Ther- 
mopylic^  is  like  the  pure  and  stately  art 
of  the  ancient  Greece -its  hero  loved; 
77/ 1'  Downfall  of  the  Ciods,^"  a  strong 
but  unpleasant  book,  reeks  with  the  im- 
purities of  that  Oriental  land  for  wliich 
a  hero  attempted  great  things  because 
he  loved  nc^t  it,  but  a  woman.  Under 
that  ins])iration  he  com])assed  the  over- 
throw of  the  Brahmans  and  their  impo- 
tent deities  only  to  make  way  for  anarchy 
and  atheism.  ( )n  the  other  hand  there 
is  no  love-story  in  l^he  Coivard  of  Ther- 
uiopylcc,  .save  that  of  man  for  man,  but 
it  is  curiously  touching  as  it  traces  the 
struggle  of  a  poetical  Athenian  spirit  to 
harden  itself  to  the  brutal  Spartan  ideal 
of  courage.  Perhaps  it  is  after  all  in 
this  book  of  a  time  so  very  old,  which 
makes  so  strong  an  appeal  in  its  classic 
simplicity,  that  we  find  the  very  newest 
fashion  in  our  display  of  fresh  autumn 
fiction. 

Kennedy  Square.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
W'u  York:  Clias.  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

There  is  no  disappointment  here  for 
Mr.  Smith's  friends — and  many  they 
are.  It  is  the  atmosphere  and  the  setting 
of  his  most  successful  tales — a  Southern 
town  "before  the  war,"  with  stately 
mansions,  romping  children,  old  black 
mammies  in  aprons  and  bandannas, 
hard-riding  young  men  who  fight  duels 
and  ravishingly  beautiful  voung  women 
who  indirectly  occasion  them,  fine  old 
gentlemen    dressed    in    clothes    sent    out 

^Defender  of  the  Faith.  Bv  Marjorie  Bou^en. 
New   York:   E.   P.   Dutton   &  Co.     $1.35. 

"The  Coward  of  Thermopyl.«.  By  Caroline  Dale 
Sncdeker.     New  York:   Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.     $1.20. 

'"The  Downfall  of  the  Gobs.  Bv  Sir  Hugh  Clif- 
ford. K.C..M.G  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
$1.50. 
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from  London  and  devoted  to  practising 
the  graces  of  life  and  to  smoothing  the 
path  of  their  juniors.  Mr.  Smith's  im- 
pression of  the  period  of  Kennedy 
Square  has  quite  as  much  of  legend  as 


garity.  We  like  his  St.  George  Temple 
— just  as  every  one  in  the  Baltimore  of 
his  time  did.  And  as  we  close  Kennedy 
Square,  we  can't  help  half  regretting  the 
romance  of  an  older  and  less  progressive 


O"-.!-,    f)l      \     I     KKLLEK'S    ILLUSTRATir)N'S    row    I-     Ilf)l'KI\Sf )\    SMITH'.S    "KKNNKDV    SUH.XUK 


of  history  about  it.  At  least,  he 
records  it  with  his  usual  charm,  lie  is 
'I  horn  story-teller,  anrl  will  never  wear 
his  welcome  out.  He  describes  eating 
and  drinking  with  greater  effect  than 
any  livint;  author.  (\Wt  regret  his  drag- 
ging in  fV>e— even  to  preach  a  temper 
ance  sermon,  as  it  were.)  Mr.  Smith 
r/^infers  gentility  \\]>f>n  a  character  as 
readily    as    other    nf>velists    impart    vul- 


(•ivi1i/alir)n  that  is  so  appealing,  enjoyed 

tlini  hooks. 

Dionis  of  the  White  Veil.  \',y  (^hdIiih 
Brown.  Hoston:  L  C.  Pat^c  &  ('<>. 
$1.50. 

The  story  ojjens  at  New  Orleans  in 
tlie  vcar  1725.  It  is  a  picturesque  set- 
ting that  history  provides  ;  so  picturcsfpie, 
indeerl.  that   (me  somewhat   deplores  the 
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rococo  style  indulged  in  by  the  author, 
whose  red  men  have  "uuiscle-uiatted 
torsos,"  whose  Kiiij^^  Lewis  (aitat.  15) 
has  a  "jaded  fancy"  and  a  "sated  court," 
and  whose  ladies  (for  the  scene  shifts 
from  the  New  World  to  Versailles)  feel 
on  the  slij^htest  provocation  "delicious 
tremors  of  fear  titillating^  down  tiieir 
spines."  Oionis  de  Montfort,  to  he  sure 
is  an  exception.  We  make  her  acquaint- 
ance as  an  Ursuline  novice,  en  route  for 
the  wilderness.  She  is  youn^,  heautifu!, 
ancl    rchelliou'J.      r>rnthcr    Chabet    is    al- 


ished  work,  as  the  manuscript  was  in- 
comjjlete  at  Mr.  Kildare's  death.  The 
story  has  been  linislied  h)  .Mrs.  Kildare. 
There  is  much  that  is  brutal  in  its.  de- 
scriptions of  the  dcji^radation  among  the 
people  whom  a  young  city  missionary 
tried  to  help  by  starting  a  "Wayside 
Inn"  settlement,  the  account  of  which  is 
interesting  as  it  embodies  Mr.  Kildare's 
theories  of  social  work  and  the  way  in 
which  to  ap|)roach  the  people  whom  he 
knew  so  intimately.  His  fierce  resent- 
ment of  patronage  one  can  well  imder- 


"W1-;  .MUST  n.wE  i?ken  a  gre.\t  p.\iir' 

.An  illustration  by  George   Brehm   for  Sewell  Ford's  "Torcliy"     (Clode) 


most  equally  young,  almost  equally  re- 
bellious. But  she  breaks  short  her  novi- 
tiate in  mating,  not  with  Chabet.  but  with 
dashing  Etienne  Fauchet — courtier  in 
France,  woodsman  and  fur-trader  in 
New  France.  A  preposterous,  diverting 
tale  of  nimble  conretirs  des  hois,  Breton 
cut-throats,  sea  pirates,  murdering  sav- 
ages, portly  nuns  and  somber  Jesuits. 

Such  a  Woman.      By  Owen  and  Leita   Kil 
dare.        New    York:    G.    W.    Dillingham 
Company'.     $1.20. 

Such  a  Woman,  by  the  author  of  that 
tender  story  of  the  East  Side.  "My 
Mamie  Rose,"  has  the  pathos  of  unfin- 


stand.  His  orejudice  against  many  peo- 
ple who  "go  slumming"  for  excitemeni 
or  to  fill  vacant  minds  is  bitter ;  so  he 
does  scant  justice  to  the  greater  number 
of  those  whose  money  supports  missions 
and  settlements,  simply  because  they  are 
anxious  to  relieve  suffering  and  to  help 
the  children  in  congested  neighborhoods 
and  for  no  other  reason  whatsoever. 
Hence  his  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
patrons  of  the  "Waxside  Tun"  is  pure 
caricature.  The  complete  transforma- 
tion of  Nora,  drunken  and  hardened  as 
she  is  at  the  beginning,  is  not  unprece- 
dented ;  but  her  marriage  to  the  mission- 
arv  at  the  end  sountls  a  false  luUe.  and 
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injures  the  artistic  effect  of  the  book, 
which  has  some  strikintj  scenes  and  a 
power  of  reaHstic  description  of  the  bru- 
tality of  drunkenness  in  man  and  woman 
which  Owen  Kildare  hated  as  a  strong 
man  can. 

Sewell    Ford.        New   York: 
Clode.        $1.25. 

Sewell  Ford  does  not  interpose  his  own 
personality    between    his    carrot-topped 


Torchy.        By 
Edward    J 


bred,  and  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
which  he  would  think  of  keeping  is  "his 
place."  On  the  contrary,  by  not  kee])ing 
his  place,  or  any  consciousness  of  it,  he 
rises  in  the  world — after  the  fashion  of 
story-book  heroes.  His  apologists  will 
observe  that  his  heart  is  in  the  right 
place,  as  also  that  he  has  a  head  on  his 
shoulders.  Torchy  is  to  the  metropolis 
what  "David  Harum"  was  to  rural  New 
York. 
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hero  and  his  reader.  That  hero,  whose 
autobiography  ripens  with  his  engage- 
ment as  office-lxjy  by  a  wild-cat  mining 
promrjter,  is  a  child  of  Manhattan, 
stamper!  with  that  city's  qualities  and 
faults.  Some  will  revel  in  Torchy's 
humor — others  will  shudder  at  his  vul- 
garity. It  is  at  any  rate  the  esseiitial 
vulgarity  of  the  scene  and  its  actors,  such 
as  may  or  may  not  please  in  its  j)i(tur- 
esi-jite  phrasing  anri  uninvited  repartee, 
but  which  is,  none  the  less,  the  genius 
loci.     Torchy  is  tTiore  clever  than   wcll- 


The  Common  Law.  I'.y  Kulxii  W.  Cliamlj- 
crs.  New  \'i)i-k;  I).  Apjjlftoii  &  Co. 
$1.40. 

.\  new  story  by  Chainbers  does  not  re- 
f|uire  a  review;  all  that  is  needed  is  an 
amioiuicement,  especially  for  one  that  is 
known  to  a  hundred  tiiousand  readers 
bcfr)re  it  gets  into  covers.  Like  An- 
il.ony  il(;pe,  II.  G.  Wells  and  oilier 
novelists  of  the  day,  Mr.  Chambers  in 
this  latest  work  c<jnsiders  the  (|uestiou  of 
possible  deviations  from  matrimony  and 
comes  to  the  sensible  llio  not  surprising 
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conclusion  that  it  is  l)ftter  not  for  women 
to  experiment  with  novel  forms  of  the 
relationship,  but  to  obey  "the  common 
law,"  however  arduous  it  may  he  in  indi 
vidual  cases,  lie  works  out  the  theme 
in  his  characteristic  style,  continually 
leading  up  to  suggestive  situations  and 
deftly  dodging  them  in  the  end.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  in  the  class  of  society 
which  he  describes  it  is  snobbery  that  is 
the  foe  of  morality,  and  a  violation  of 
eti(|uet  is  worse  than  a  sin. 

Mrs.  Thompson.    By  W.   B.   Maxwell.    New 
York:   D.  Appleton   &  Co.      $1.30. 

Mrs.   'i'hompson   is  a   new    woman   in 
fiction.     She  is  forty-five  when  we  meet 
her   in   her  great   shop,   Thompson  s,   in 
the    town    of    Mallinii;^- 
hridge ;  her  hair  is  sil- 
vered   when    we    leave 
her   beside   her   grand- 
daughter in  the  old  pew 
at  St.   Saviour's,  recit- 
ing the  responses  in  her 
resolute  voice;  but  she 
is  always  the  dominat- 
ing figure  wherever  she 
may   be.     The   woman 
in    business     has     had 
scant     attention     from 
novelists     hitherto;     in 
.\frs.      Thompson     she 
has  come  into  her  own. 
The   strong   brain,    the 
clear  liead.  the  upright 
honesty,  the  faithful  in- 
dustry,   of    a    genuine 
woman  of  business  who 
makes  a  success  of  her 
enterprises      have     not 
been    chronicled    since 
the    author    of    "Prov- 
erbs" described  the  efifi- 
cient  Jewess   who  considered   fields  and 
bought  them,  who  managed  and  wrought 
long    ago,    and    whose    works    were    to 
praise  her  in  the  gates,  until  Mr..  Max- 
well  gives   us   this   masterly   portrait   of 
a      middle-aged      Englishwoman,      who, 
against   heavy   odds,  conquers  her  busi- 
ness   and    her   town   by    sheer    force    of 
financial    acumen    amounting   to   genius. 
Mrs.    Deland,    in    "The    Iron    Woman." 
draws  a  woman   mastered   by  her  busi- 
ness.     Mrs.    Thompson    masters    hers. 


w.  B.  M 
.\utlior.  of  "Mrs.   T 


.She  is  a  loving  mother,  a  devoted  grand- 
mother, a  generous  friend  and  a  person- 
able figure  in  society,  as  well  as  the 
center  of  "Thompson's"  activity.  A 
curious  recrudescence  (;f  youth,  long  re- 
pressed by  her  exacting  work  as  head  of 
a  large  department  store,  leads  to  her 
marriage,  at  forty-five,  to  a  favorite 
clerk,  a  man  of  twenty-seven,  lie  proves 
wholly  unworthy  of  his  promotion  and 
of  his  wife's  generous  autumnal  aflfec- 
tion.  The  way  in  which  Mrs.  Thompson- 
Marsden  shakes  herself  free  from  the 
hyphenated  unhappiness  of  her  marriage, 
and  the  business  complexities  caused  by 
her  husband's  evil  habits  and  utter  lack 
of  managerial  ability,  is  unusual  and 
makes  an  engrossing  story  of  that  part 
of  life  where  most 
stories  end,  but  we 
care  less  for  the  plot 
than  for  the  charac- 
ter of  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son, who  never  loses 
our  respect  and  admir- 
ation, even  when  she 
makes  her  a  b  s  u  r  d 
choice  of  a  second  hus- 
band. Her  heart  is 
tender  to  all  who  make 
the  least  response  to 
her  affection,  and  her 
essential  womanliness, 
while  it  makes  her  the 
easy  prey  of  a  scoun- 
drel, endears  her  to 
^v  ^  ^^^H  '^'^^  reader,  while  her 
>y,  njH  genius  for  finance  com- 
'"  I  ^*fl^H  P'^'^  respect.  By  a 
I  sl^j       curious  coincidence  this 

'  '  *  '^  ' ' •  "' *  book  appears  simul- 
taneouslv  with  Karin 
Michealis's  "The  Dan- 
gerous Age,"  which  is 
constructed  on  the  same  theme,  but 
treats  it  in  a  way  oflfensive  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  ta.ste.  ^ 

The  Secret  Garden.  By  I'Vanccs  Hoiln- 
son  Burnett.  New  York :  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  $1.35. 

•Mrs.  Burnett  has  the  happy  gift  of 
understanding  and  being  able  to  speak 
to  children  in  her  books.  The  Secret 
Garden  is  a  worthy  successor  to  "Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy"  and  "Sarah  Crewe." 
To  more  sophisticated  readers  the  secret 
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will  not  appeal  so  strongly,  but  the  story 
is  full  of  a  fresh-air  gospel  which  makes 
it  wholesome  reading  for  everybody. 
The  cross  little  girl  who  finds  the  key 
of  the  secret  garden  and  the  invalid  boy 
who  shares  the  mystery  of  the  place  are 
not  usual  children,  but  they  learn  many 
lessons  from  the  growing  things  and 
are  interesting  playmates ;  Dickon  and 
his  mother  are  very  wise  ones.  As  in 
Mrs.  Burnett's  latest  play,  "The  Dawn 
of  a  Tomorrow,"  there  is  a  good   deal 


and  energy  of  those  engaged  in  the 
work,  but  he  goes  further  than  any 
magazine  writer  has  dared  in  his  charges 
of  corruption  and  nepotism  in  the  admin- 
istration ;  charges  which,  if  unwarranted, 
as  we  believe  they  are,  are  deserving  of 
censure  in  a  Presidential  message. 

Mrs.  Maxon  Protests.      By  Anthony  Hope. 
New  York:  Harper  &   Brothers.      $1.35. 

Airs.  Maxon  calls  it  "Inkpat,"  not  lik- 
ing the  long  word  that  lawyers  use,  and 


about  the  therapeutic  power  of  sugges-      her  protest  against  being  "sat  upon  and 
ticn.  but  not  to  a  tiresome  degree,  and      squashed  all  her  life"  takes  some  active 


the  psychical  is  so  helped 
by  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine that  the  new  inter- 
ests are  not  so  heavily 
burdened  as  to  tax  the 
credulity  of  the  reader. 
It  is  a  genuinely  out-of- 
doors  novel,  and  sug- 
gests a  desire  speeclily  to 
find  a  garden  of  one's 
own,  tho  the  transforma- 
tion it  may  work  will  be 
less  startling. 

The  Ne'er-do  Well.  By 
kex  Beach.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
$1.25. 

kex   Beach   is  cf|ually 
at  home  under  the  pine 
and  the  palm.     But  ex- 
cept    for     the     climate- 
there  is  not  so  much  dif- 
ference   as    might    seem 
I>etween      Alaska     a  n  rl 
Panama,     between     dig- 
ging a  mine  and  digging  ^ff-n.o^'r'Ofx.'^ 
a    canal.      The    novelty     tmk  f  R  r)  n  t  i  .s  fm  Kc  e  (M 
and    excitement    of    the        Ut-^j;",''^,  .nJ^^.,  novel, 
enterprise  attracts  to  the 
Isthmus    the    same    class    of    men    as 
a     few     years     ago     flocked     to     the 
Peninsula,    adventurers     and     ne'er-rlo- 
wells     among     them.       There     is     ma- 
terial for  many  good  stories  in  the  life 
of  this  little  American  comtTiimity  tempo- 
rarily  emplanted    in    the   tropics    in    the 
midst    of    an    ok!    Sjjanish    civilization ; 
stories  much  better  than  the  one  in  hand, 
for  this  is  not  much  more  than   farcical 
melodrama,  interlarded  with  perfunctory 
descriptions  of  canal  construction.     Mr. 
Iloach  rjr^es  full  justice  to  the  enthusiasm 


and  unconvcn  t  i  o  n  a  1 
forms  in  that  England 
which  furnishes  plenty 
of  incompatibility  of 
temper  but  no  divorce 
for  it.  Mr.  Hope  raises 
all  sorts  of  questions. 
He  does  not  answer  any 
of  them.  His  heroine, 
while  a  very  charming 
Wduian,  is  so  evidently 
constructed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  raising  these 
questions  and  nmcli  mis- 
chief besides,  that  she 
see  m  s  a  weak  and 
i  n  consistent  character, 
Mr.  Hope's  inconclusive 
conclusion   is   this: 


,,<:s^ — \\  III  l»r-C>-v          \  made.         vvini 
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'THE 


Man  being  imperfect, 
laws  must  be  made.  Man 
being  imperfect,  laws  must 
1  e  liroken  or  ever  new  laws 
will      be      made.        Winnie 

law 

ion. 

the 

„     ing 

ine   first    ccjmers   a   box   on 

the  ear,  may  at  last  put  his 

iiand   l(j   his   own    and    pon- 

derou.dy  consider." 

The  result  of  which  consideration,  lie 
obviously  im])lics,  will  be  a  law  for  free 
divorce;  but  the  story  of  another  bnlter- 
fly  broken  on  the  wheel  of-  the  inesent 
ICnglish  law  proves  nothing,  except  that 
this  particular  butterfly  is  an  especially 
foolish  and  futile  one.  The  dialog  is 
written  with  .\lr.  Mope's  ctistomary 
cleverness,  and  the  minor  characters  are 
well  sketched,  |)arlicnlarly  (he  husband 
and  wife  who  maintain  a  normal  lujme 
life  while  harlx^ring  the  most  imconven- 
tional  opinions  and  people. 
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Fiction  Notes 

...  .A  tiurrative  of  garrison  life  in  llie  Wtsi 
writtfii  in  a  ptrsonal  and  unatTeitfd  style  by 
Mrs.  Martha  .Sumnierhayes  appears  nnder  the 
title  of  I'lmished  Arbonu  ( Saltiu  Press  Co., 
Salem,  Mass. ;  $1.60). 

....The  Carpet  from  Bagdad.  By  Haruld 
MacGrath,  Bohbs-Merrill,  $1.25.  An  ingenious 
romance  of  adventure  with  the  scene  set 
where  East  meets  West,  that  is,  Cairo.  Gor- 
geous illustrations  in  color  by  Castaigne. 

....  New  England  and  the  Western  desert 
are  the  two  scenes  of  Frances  Marian  Mitch- 
ell's JcniH  of  Rainhoiv  Springs  (Lotbroi),  Lee 
&  Shepard  Co.;  $1.35;.  .\  good  deal  of 
ground  is  covered — in  more  senses  than  one. 
There  is  plenty  of  sentiment  and  plenty  of 
adventure  in  the  tale. 

Charles  Belmont  Davis,  in  Tales  of  Hie 

Town  (Duftteld;  $1.30),  very  cleverly  hits  off 
the  life  of  New  York— especially  that  of  the 
actress,  the  "bohcmian,"  the  llat-dueller  and 
the  "clubman."  His  stories  are  well  told,  and 
convey  a  genial  kind  of  sentimentality  for 
which  we  are  all  of  us  better  otT. 

Lady      Gregory's      Kiltarlan       Wonder 

Book  (Dutton,  $1.50)  will  interest  not  tiic 
child  alone  but  also  the  lover  of  folklore. 
She  has  not  attempted  to  "arrange"  the  old 
tales  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  her  book 
is  by  that  the  more  authentic.  There  are 
crude  illustrations  by  Miss  Margaret  Gregory. 

....  .Stories  That  End  Well.  By  Octave 
Thanet.  Bobbs-Merrill.  The  title  alone  i? 
nowadays  enough  to  sell  the  book,  especially 
with  an  author  who  knows  what  a  good  end- 
ing is.  Whether  the  entanglement  is  financial, 
legal,  matrimonial,  social  or  political  we  all 
have  confidence  in  Miss  French's  ability  to 
bring  it  out  all  right. 

....Nobody  has  recorded  what  a  cat  thinks 
of  a  king  when  she  looks  at  him,  but  in  the 
story  Tour  in  Family,  by  Florida  Pope  Suni- 
erwell  (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  $1),  we  get  a 
dog's-eye  view  of  an  average  family  of  whom 
the  dog  counts  himself  the  fourth  member. 
The  story  of  "how  we  look  from  where  the 
dog  sits"  is  cleverly  told  and  rarely  gets  out 
of  its  doggish  character. 

....Even  one  unfamiliar  with  the  Italian 
novelist's  earlier  work  would  learn  without 
surprise  that  the  author  of  Leila  was  a  Sen- 
ator, also  that  he  was  a  devout  Roman  Cath- 
olic, moderately  "modernist"  in  his  position. 
That  Leila,  like  "The  Saint,"  has  been  placed 
on  the  Index,  would,  however,  probably  sur- 
prise such  an  open-minded  reader  as  we  are 
imagining.  Vet  if  M.  Faguet  is  justified  in 
suggesting    an    analogy    between    Fogazzaro's 


work  and  Luther's,  perhaps  one  ought  not  to 
marvel.  And  certainly  the  Italian,  too,  had 
(he  reformer's  tem])erament.  This  last  novel 
of  his  is  undeniably  heavy  as  fiction.  It  is 
translated  into  English  by  Mary  I'ritchett 
.Agnelli  and  i)ublished  ($1.35)  by  llodder  ^1: 
Stoughton. 

....The  murder  of  a  lady  in  a  wood  and 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  after  suspicion  has 
lain  heavily  upon  her  husl)and,  form  the 
theme  of  The  Fanity  Bo.v,  by  Alice  Stuyves- 
ant  (l)oubleday,  $1.20).  The  plot  is  rather 
cleverly  entangled,  and  the  characters  more 
clearly  differentiated  than  in  many  novels  of 
crime  and   its  retribution. 

....A  monument  to  Victor  Hugo  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  battlefield  at  Waterloo.  The 
great  battle  occurred  in  1815;  it  was  during  the 
summer  of  1861  that  the  novelist  established 
himself  on  the  "mournful  plain,"  to  remain 
two  months.  Hugo  worked  harder  for  his 
"local  color"  than  some  of  his  successors ;  per- 
haps that  is  why  he  deserves  a  granite  column 
surmounted  by  a  (Jallic  cock. 

....The  author  of  "Sowing  Seeds  in  Dan- 
ny," Nellie  L.  McClung,  has  written  a  sequel 
to  that  popular  book :  The  Second  Chance 
(l)oubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.20).  It  has 
humor,  and  the  little  Irish  girl,  Pearlie  Wat- 
son, who  lives  on  the  Manitoba  farm  named 
"The  Second  Chance,"  is  a  genuinely  inter- 
esting person,  in  her  anxiety  to  bring  up  her 
seven   brothers  to  be  "dacent   citizens." 

....A  wholesome,  sunshiny  l)ook  is  Miss 
Gibbie  Gault  by  Kate  Langley  Bosher  (Har- 
pers, $1.20).  A  little  city  of  Virginia  is  the 
scene  of  a  pretty  story  of  two  women  who 
tried  to  help  Yorkburg,  half  against  its  will, 
and  make  it  something  better  than  the  usual 
Southern  mill  town.  Miss  Gibbie  Gault,  a 
si)inster  of  sixty-five,  is  the  unknown  bene- 
factor, and  an  original,  sensible,  albeit  opin- 
ionated heroine. 

....Jean  Richepin  has  written  in  L'Aile  a 
novel  of  aviation  that  justifies,  if  one  may  be- 
lieve the  French  reviewers,  a  poet's  use  of 
prose.  The  reader  of  Richepin  is  amazed  to 
learn   that   he 

'■|i;is  undertaken  to  study  the  secret  elaboration  and 
sudden  e.xplosion  of  the  iihenomenon  called  genius.  .  .  . 
Genius,  in  what  does  it  consist?  Richepin  seeks  t» 
explain  it.  .Vnd  his  demonstration  is  very  pene- 
trating." 

So,  at  least,  writes  M.  Brisson  in  Les  Annales. 

.  ..  .Japan  is  said  to  be  greatly  excited  over 
the  work  of  the  younger  writers  who  belong 
to  a  "realistic"  school,  with  Maupassant  and 
Ibsen  for  gods,  and  the  fact  that  these  writers 
have  either  been  placed  under  arrest  or  warned 
l)y  the  police  that  they  must  mend  their  literary 
ideals.  Voltaire's  proverb,  i7  faut  cultiver  son 
jardin,  might  be  a  good  one   for  these  young 
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cosmopolitans  to  ponder.  No  one  has  got  very 
far  by  imitating  the  great  "realists,"  in  spite 
of  all  their  greatness. 

....Not,  assuredly,  just  the  novel  for  the 
French  class  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary, 
Colette  Willy's  La  I'agahonde  (Ollendorff,  3 
fr.  50)  is  none  the  less  entertaining  for  those 
who  are  not  afraid  of  attacking  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  argot.  The  principal  character  is 
the  ex-wife  of  a  fashionable  pastellist,  her- 
self a  novelist  whose  first  book  was  the  only 
one  to  sell,  and  an  apt  observer  of  the  mu- 
sic halls  and  its  coulisses  and  a  not  unappre- 
ciative. 

"The  artists  of  the  cafe  concert,"  .  .  .  she  writes. 
"How  ill  they  are  known,  ar  d  described,  and  how  lit- 
tle undersood,  chimerical.  \ain.  full  of  an  absurd  and 
obsolete  faith  in  Art.  They  a'one,  the  last  of  all,  dare 
still  to  declare,  with  a  sacred  fever;  "An  artist  ought 
not  ...  an  artist  cannot  accept  ...  an  artist 
does  not  consent.     .     .     .     '  " 

....In  "An  Imaginative  Woman,"  one  of 
the  IVessex  Tales  just  brought  out  in  the  new 
r-onipact  edition  of  Thomas  Hardy,  published 
by  the  Harpers  ($1.25),  Ella  Marchill  signs 
her  verse  "John  Ivy,"  Ijut  the  poet  Robert 
Trewe,  "with  a  man's  unsusceptibility  on  the 
question  of  sex,  had  never  once  thought  of 
passing  himself  off  as  a  woman."  The  pref- 
erence of  many  woman  svriters  for  a  male 
pen-name  is,  doubtless,  says  the  London 
Chronicle,  apropos  of  nothing,  a  survival  of 
the  old  superstition  that  to  engage  in  author- 
ship was  "unwomanly  '  The  Bronte  sisters 
set  the  fashion  and  appeared  as  Currer,  Acton 
and  Ellis  Bell  respectively.  Their  example 
was  followed  by  George  Eliot.  But  George 
is  a  name  to  which  the  distressed  lady  nov- 
elist flies  as  to  a  city  of  refuge.  We  have 
had  George  Egerton,  George  Fleming,  George 
Paston.  We  have  also  had  John  Oliver 
Hobbes,  Ralph  Iron,  Frank  Hamel  and  F"rank 
Danby.  There  are  only  a  few  cases  of  men 
adopting  a  feminine  disguise.  Oliver  Madox 
Hueffer  has,  to  be  sure,  signed  his  novel 
Jane  Wardle,  and  William  Sharp  is  better 
known  as  Fiona  MacLeod.  And  a  French 
journalist  has  called  himself  "Fremina" — but 
that  is  somewhat  different. 


New  Books  of  the   New  Season 

It  is  too  early  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the 
books  that  will  Ije  issued  by  American  pub- 
lishers this  fall.  After  all,  it  wouM  not  be 
desirable  to  name  even  the  titles  of  all  the 
books  which  will  be  thrown  upon  the  market, 
and  in  the  following  classifiefl  lists  we  aim 
at  siifnali/ing  the  most  important  volumes  un- 
der the  various  heads. 

Since  thin  is  our  F'iction  number,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  be^jin  with  the  new  fiction.  Vor 
Xhd^r  ''iTjpted  to  be  discfiuragrd  because  too 
many  novrU  are  read  at  the  expen.se  of  more 


solid  literature,  let  us  quote  from  Mr.  John 
Bigelow's  address  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
Public  Library  in  New  York  City.  When 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  was  planning  the  foundation 
of  another  public  library  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Bigelow  says : 

"He  told  me  that  lie  had  just  received  the  annual 
report  of  the  Uoston  Public  Library,  and  he  found 
that  about  90  r^r  cent,  of  the  books  taken  from  it 
during  the  year  had  been  works  of  fiction.  He  asked 
me  whether  it  was  really  worth  his  while  to  devote 
so  much  or  indeed  any  m.oney  whatever  to  fostering 
such  an  abnormal  appetite  for  imaginative  literature. 
I  said  to  him  in  substance,  that  probably  the  first 
printed  writing  that  ever  made  a  lodgment  in  his  mind 
was  the  melodies  of  Mother  Goose.  'Nonsense,'  as 
Charles  Lamb  very  truly  said,  'is  children's  best 
sense.'  The  real  luxury  of  a  printed  book  consists  in 
the  degree  its  contents  are  capable  of  interesting  us. 
To  create  a  genuine  taste  for  that  luxury,  therefore, 
every  one  must  begin  by   reading  what  interests  him." 

And  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  in  his  latest  book. 
Literary  Taste,  tell  us  that  a  "classic"  survives 
only  "because  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure."  This 
is  not  orthodox  teaching,  but  it  expresses  the 
impressionism  of  the  age  we  live  in.  For  one 
who  accepts  Mr. '  Bennett's  definition,  perhaps 
there  will  be  sotne  "classics"  in  the  following 
list: 

Fiction. 

Ethan  Profile,  by  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton 
(Scribner,  $1).  The  Outcry,  by  Henry  James 
(Scribner,  $1.25).  A  Weaver  of  Dreams,  by 
Myrtle  Reed  (Putnam,  $1.50).  Mother  Ca- 
rey's Chickens,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
(Houghton,  $1.25).  The  Follon-ing  of  the 
Star,  by  Florence  L.  Barclay  (Putnam, 
$1.50).  A  Country  Laivyer,  by  H.  A.  Shute 
(Houghton,  $1.25).  The  Principal  Girl,  by 
J.  C.  Snaith  (Moffat,  $1.35).  In  the  Shadow 
of  Islam,  by  Demetra  Vaka  (Houghton, 
$1.25).  The  Bauble,  by  Richard  Barry 
(Moffat,  $1.35)-  A  Safety  Match,  by  Ian 
Hay  (Houghton,  $1.20).  Ploicer  0'  the 
Peach,  by  Perceval  Gibbon  (Century).  Baby 
Grand,  by  John  Luther  Long  (Badger,  $1.35). 
The  Blind  Who  See,  by  Marie  Louise  van 
Saanen  (Century)  Havoc,  by  E.  Phillips  Op- 
pcnheim  (Little,  $1.25).  The  Knight-Er- 
rant, by  R.  A.  Wason  (Small.  $1.25).  Hilda 
Leestcays,  by  Arnold  Bennett  (Dutton,  $1.50). 
The  Man  from  the  North,  by  Arnold  Bennett 
CDoran).  The  Heart  of  Life,  by  Pierre  de 
Coulevain  (Dutton.  $1.25).  The  Fruitful 
Vine,  by  Robert  Hichens  (Stokes,  $1.40).  The 
Song  of  Renny.  iiy  Maurice  Hewlett  (Scrib- 
ner, $1.50).  The  Man  in  the  Shadozv.  and 
Other  Stories,  by  Richard  Washburn  Child 
(Macmillan,  $1.25).  The  Wonder  Lady,  by 
Ella  Lowery  Noscley  (I>othrop,  Lee  &  Shcp- 
ard  ,  $1).  The  Inside  of  the  Cup,  by  Winston 
Churchill  (Macmillan,  $1.50).  A  Likely  Slury, 
by  De  Morgan  Cllolt,  $i.3.«;).  Molher.t 
to  .Men,  by  Zona  Gale  (Macmillan.  $1.50). 
The  Sick-a-Bed  Lady,  by  Eleanor  Hallowell 
Abbott  (Century,  $1.30).  The  Healer,  by 
Rol>ert  Herrick  (Macmillan,  $1.50).  lean- 
Christophe  in  Paris,  by  Romain  RoUand 
(H-.it.  $1,50).  Soulh  Sea  Tales,  by  Jack 
I^jndon  r  Macmillan  :  $125).  Janey.  by  Inez 
Haynes  Gillmorc  CNfdt.  $r,2oV  The  lug- 
iilers.  by  Molb  I'lll<il  Scawell  (Macmillan, 
$1.25^,       7 he   Garden   of   Resurrection,  by   R. 
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reiiiple  I  huiston  (Kennerlt-y,  $1.30).  Non- 
ii'Hft"  \'oiels,  by  Stephen  Lcacock  (l.ane,  $1) 
Ihc  Money  Moon,  by  Jetfery  Farnul  (Uodd). 
The  Trail  of  the  Axe,  by  Kidgwell  Culliim 
(Jaculis,  $i,J5).  ./  Person  of  Some  Ini- 
porUince,  by  IJoyd  Osbmirne  ( Hobbs ,  $1.25). 
.\be  and  Mauruss,  by  Montague  (ilass 
( Donbleday ).  Sixes  and  Sevens,  ijy  O 
Henry  (Double-day).  Ihe  Adventures  of 
Bobby  Oide,  l)y  Stewart  Ivdward  White 
(Doubleday).  Mary  Midthorne,  by  (i.  U.  Mc- 
Cutcheon  (Dodd).  Margery,  by  K.  ¥.  Ben- 
son (Doubleday,  $1.20).  The  Last  Galley, 
by  A.  Conan  Doyle  (Doubleday,  $1.20).  Cor- 
poral Catneron,  by  Ralph  Connor  (Doran). 
Ihe  Heart  of  a  Woman,  by  the  Baroness 
Drczy  (Doran).  ]oan  of  the  'Totver,  by 
Warwick   Deeping. 

Bio<;i<.\i'HY  AND  Mkmoirs. 

Recollections,  Crave  and  Cay.  by  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton Harrison  (Scrii)ner,  $2.50).  My  ihvn 
Story,  by  Princess  Louisa  of  Tuscany  (  Put- 
nam). Life  and  Works  of  Winsloiv  Homer. 
by  W.  H.  Downes  (Houghton,  $6).  Royal 
Ro)nances  of  Today,  by  Kellogg  Durland 
(  DutVield  ,  $2).  Life  and  Times  of  Cavour, 
by  W.  R.  Thayer  (Houi>hton.  $7.50).  Mc- 
nioirs  of  'Theodore  Thomas,  by  Rose  Fay 
Thomas  (Moffat,  %},) .  The  Life  Story  of 
J.  Rierpont  M origan,  by  Carl  Hovey  (Stur- 
gis ,  $2.50).  The  Life  and  Labors  of  Bishop 
Hare,  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  (Sturgis; 
$2.50).  Pcre  Lacomb,  by  Catharine  Hughes 
(Moffat,  $2.so).  Dr.  Johnson  and  Fanny 
Blimey,  by  C.  B.  Tinker  (Moffat,  $2).  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison,  by  Lindsay  Swift  (Ja- 
cobs, $1.25).  U.  S.  Grant,  by  Franklin  S. 
Edmonds  (Jacobs,  $1.25).  Lincoln.  Lover 
of  Mankind,  by  Eliot  Norton  (Moffat.  75 
cents).  The  Diary  of  Gideon  Wells.  With 
a  Memoir,  by  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  (Houghton, 
$10).  The  Brownings,  by  Lilian  Whiting 
(Little,  Brown,  $2.50).  Some  Aspects  of 
Thackeray,  by  Lewis  Melville  (Little,  $2.50). 
The  Life  of  Bret  Harte,  by  H.  C.  ATerwin 
(Houghton,  $4).  Goethe  and  His  Woman 
Friends,  bv  Mary  C.  Crawford  (Little,  $3). 
Maurice  Maeterlinck,  by  Edward  Thomas 
(Dodd,  $i.6oV  The  Fair  Ladies  of  Hamp- 
ton Court,  by  Clare  Jerrold  (Little,  $4).  Let- 
ters of  Sarah  Orne  Jeivett  (Houajnion,  $1.50). 
Napoleon,  by  Arthur  Hassall  (Little,  $2.50). 
Napoleon,  by  August  Fournier  (Holt,  $8). 
Napoleon  and  King  Murat,  by  A.  Espitalier 
(Lane.  $4).  The  Tragedy  of  St.  Helena,  by 
Sir  Walter  Runciman  (Stokes,  $3.50).  The 
Wife  of  General  Bonaparte,  by  Joseph  Tur- 
quan  (Lane,  $4).  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de 
Lauciin  (Sturgis,  $1.50).  An  Illustrated  His- 
tory of  Ladv  Emma  Hamilton,  bv  Julia  Fran- 
kau  (Macmillan).  Ruskin.  by  F.  T.  Cook.  2 
vols.  (Macmillan,  $6).  Benjamin  Disraeli.  Vol. 
n,  by  W.  F.  Monvpennv  (Macmillan,  $^). 
Statesmen  of  the  Old  South,  by  W.  E.  Dodd 
(Macmillan.  $i.5oV  John  Redmond,  by  L.  G. 
Redmond-Howard  (Lane.  $3.50).  The  Great 
Empress  Dozcapcr  of  China,  by  Philip  W.  Ser- 
geant (Dodd,  $3.50).  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
in  California,  by  Catharine  D.  Osborne  (Mc-t 
Clurg,    $3-,So).        Alexander   Hamilton,   by   W. 


S.  Culbertson  (Vale  I'niv.).  Fifty  Years  of 
Riiblic  Service,  by  Shelby  M.  CuUoni  (Mc- 
Clurg,  ^)3).  Life  of  Andreiv  Jackson,  by  J. 
S.   Bassett    (Doubleday,  $5). 

Hi.sToky  A.\i)  Politics. 

The  Cornerstone  of  Colonial  Commerxe,  by 
Joiin  A.  Stoughton  (Little,  $1.50).  Memories 
of  Tji'o  Wars,  by  Frederick  b'unston  (Scrib- 
ner).  Studies,  Military  and  Diplomatic,  by 
Charles  I'Vancis  Adams  (Macmillan,  $2.25). 
Naval  Strategy,  by  A.  T.  Mahan  (Little, 
$3.50).  Democratic  F.ngland.  by  Percy  Al- 
den  (Macmillan).  A  Short  History  of  Out 
Own  Times  (1885-iQii),  by  C.  P.  Gooch  (Holt). 
//  History  of  the  United  States,  by  ICdward 
Channing,  Vol.  HI,  ijCyo-xyHt)  (Macmillan, 
$2.50).  The  ['resident's  Cabinet,  by  II.  B. 
Lt-arned  (Yale  Univ.).  The  New  History, 
by  J.  II.  Robinson  (Macmillan).  German 
Cii'ilization,  by  Ivrnst  Richard  (Macmillan). 
I' he  Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies,  by 
kufus  M.  Jones;  assisted  by  Isaac  Sharpless 
and  .Amelia  M.  (nunmere  (Macmillan).  Com- 
mission (lovcrnmenl  in  American  Cities,  by 
l-'.rncsl  S.  Bradford  (Macmillan).  Short-Bal- 
lot Principles,  by  f<ichard  S.  Childs  (Hough- 
ton, $1).  J'he  Annexation  of  Texas,  by  Jus- 
tin II.  .Smith  (  P.akcr ,  $;)•  Fhe  Civilization 
of  China,  by  II.  A.  Giles  (Holt).  The  Rise 
of  Chinese  Nationalism,  by  Paul  S.  Reinsch 
(Macmillan).  The  Women  of  the  Ccesars, 
by   (iuglielmo   I'Vrrero    (Century,   $2). 

Travel. 

Tivo  Years  in  the  Forbidden  City,  by  the 
I'rincess  Der  Ling  (Moffat,  $2).  The  Chang- 
ing Chinese,  by  E.  A.  Ross  (Century,  $2.40). 
'The  Belgians  at  Home,  by  Clive  Holland 
(Little,  $3.50).  The  Cathedrals  of  England 
and  Wales,  by  T.  D.  Atkinson  (Little,  $3). 
The  Romance  of  the  Oxford  Colleges,  by 
Francis  Gribble  (Little  $1.75).  JVordszu'orth 
and  fhe  English  Lake  Country,  by  Eric  Rob- 
ertson (Apnleton.  $2.25).  The  South  Wales 
Coast,  by  Ernest  Rhys  (Stokes,  $2.25).  From 
Constantinople  to  the  Home  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam, by  A.  V.  W.  Jackson  (Macmillan.  $2.50). 
Panama,  by  Albert  Edwards  (Macmillan, 
$2.50).  Highways  and  Bywavs  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  bv  Clifton  Johnson  (Macmillan.  SjL 
The  Danube,  by  Walter  Jerrold  (Stokes,  $3.50). 
Florence  and  Her  Treasures,  by  H.  M.  Vaughan 
(Macmillan).  Home  life  in  Russia,  by  A. 
S.  Rappoport  (Macmillan,  $1.75).  France 
and  the  French,  by  Charles  Dawbarn  (Mac- 
millan). B\zva\s  of  Paris,  by  Georges  Cain 
(Duffield,  $0.  "  In  the  land  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, by  Duse  Mohamed  (.'\npleton.  $3). 
Fi-'c  Years  in  the  Soudan,  by  Edward  Fother- 
gill  (Appleton,  $4).  A  Search  for  the  Apex 
-)/  America,  by  .Annie  S.  Peck  (Dodd,  $3.50)- 
The  JVildernesses  of  Ihe  Upper  Yukon,  by 
Charles  Sheldon  (.'^'^ri'^ier.  $-?).  A  Garden 
of  Paris,  by  Eli'.-ibeth  Wallace  (McClurg. 
$1.2!;).  St^anish  Sketches,  by  Edward  Pen- 
field   (Scribner,  $2.50). 

Poetry  and  Dkama. 
Poems     by    Madison    Cawein     (Macmillan. 
$i.2k).     Thi-   Overhir''  and   Other   Poems,   bv 
Jefferson    B.  Mctcher  (  Macmillan,  $1.25).     The 
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lyife  of  Marobius,  by  Max  Ehrmann  (Ken- 
nerley,  $1).  Youth,  by  Charles  Hanson 
Towne  ( Kennerley,  $1).  Mona,  l)y  Brian 
Hooker  (Dodd,  $1.25).  The  Singing  Man, 
by  Josephine  Preston  Peabody  (Hough- 
ton, $1.10).  A  Little  Book  of  Home-Spun 
Verse,  by  Margaret  Sangster  (Sturgis,  $1). 
Hard  Labor,  and  Other  Poems,  by  John  Car- 
ter (Baker,  $1).  Embers,  and  Other  One 
Act  Dramas,  by  George  Middleton  (Hoh, 
$1-35) •  Sonnets  and  Ballot e  of  Guido  Caval- 
canti,  translated  by  Ezra  Pound    (Small,  $2). 

Literature. 

Shakespeare  on  the  Stage,  by  William 
Winter  (MoflFat,  Yard,  $3).  Thomas  Carlyle: 
His  Literary  Apprenticeship,  by  W.  S.  John- 
son (Yale  Univ.).  Genius  and  Other  Essays, 
by  E.  C.  Stedman  (Moffat,  $1.50).  De- 
mocracy and  Poetry,  by  Francis  B.  Gummere 
(Houghton,  $1.50).  The  American  Drama- 
tist, by  Montrose  J.  Moses  (Little,  $2.50). 
The  Early  Literary  Career  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing, by  T.  R.  Lounsbury  (Scribner,  $1).  Old 
Lamps  for  New,  by  E.  V.  Lucas  (Macmillan). 
The  Friendship  of  Books,  by  Temple  Scott 
(Macmillan,  $1.75). 

Music  AND  Art. 

Civic  Art,  by  T.  H.  Mawson  (Scribner, 
$20).  Nineteenth  Century  English  Ceramic 
Art,  by  J.  F.  Blacker  (Little,  $3.50).  Archi- 
tecture and  Environment,  by  L.  March-Phil- 
lips (Holt.  $2).  History  of  Architecture; 
Volume  HI.  by  A.  L.  Frothingham,  Jr.  (Ba- 
ker, $5).  Temperamental  Architecture  and 
Architectural  Refinement,  by  W.  H.  Goodyear 
(Yale).  The  Art  of  the  Romans,  by  H.  B. 
Walters  (Macmillan).  The  Story  of  French 
fainting,  by  Charles  H.  Coffin  (Century, 
$1.20).  One  Hundred  Masterpieces,  by  John 
f-a  Far^'e  (Doublcday).  French  Architecture 
of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seienteenth  Centuries, 
by  Reginald  Blomfield  (.Macmillan).  The 
.\fidsutniiier  of  Italian  Art,  by  Frank  Preston 
Stearns  (Badger.  $2).  From  Morris  to 
Whistler,  by  Walter  Crane  (Macmillan). 
Style  in  .\fusical  Art.  hv  Sir  Huf>crt  Parrv 
f  .Macmilbin).  F.nglish  Opera  and  .National- 
ism, by  Cecil  Forsythc  (Macmillan).  Fa- 
mous Operas,  bv  W.  J  Henderson  (Dodd,  50 
rents  each).  Franc  Liszt.  f>y  James  Hunc- 
ker   (Scribnc-,  .$2). 

Economics  anb  S  jcroi-ocv. 

Control  of  the  Market,  by  Bruce  Wyman 
(.Moffat,  Yard.  $i).  IVar  and  Other  Essays, 
by  William  Graham  .Sumner  (Yale  Univ.). 
Social  Forces  in  Anirrimn  History,  bv  A.  M. 
Simons  (Macmillan)  Principles  of  Econom- 
ics, by  p.  W.  Taussi;^.  2  voh.  (.Macmillan, 
$4)-  Wages  in  the  United  Stales,  by  .Scott 
N'earing  (Mar-tTiillan.  St.^o).  Social  Value. 
by  B.  M.  Anderson  (Houghton.  $1).  Eco- 
nomic Beginnings  of  the  Far  West,  by  Kath- 
arine Coman  (.Marmillan ).  The  Tariff  in 
Our  Times,  bv  Ida  M,  Tarbell  (.Marmillan). 
['fiy-T)ay.hy  C  Kanford  Hcnflfrson  CKoiigh- 
(on,  .$f  V)  hirrrnsiii^  lluman  /■.ffnirnty  in 
I'uunrss.  by  VV  I).  S(r»lt  (.Marmillan).  So- 
(uil    Reform    and    Ihc    Cnnslilulion.    by    Iv    J. 


Goodman  (Macmillan,  $1.50).  Corporations 
and  the  State.  l>y  Theodore  E.  Burton  (Ap- 
pleton,  $1.25).  The  Immigration  Problem, 
l)y  J.  W.  Jenks  and  W.  J.  Lauck  (Funk, 
$1.75).  A  History  of  Travel  in  America,  by 
Seymour  Dunbar  (Bobhs-Merrill,  $4).  The 
Port  of  Hamburg,  by  E.  J.  Clapp  (Yale 
Univ.).  Industrial  Depressions,  by  G.  H. 
Hull   (Stokes,  $2.75). 

Education. 

Universities  of  the  World,  by  C.  F.  Thwing 
(Macmillan,  $2.25).  The  Career  of  the  Child, 
by  M.  P.  E.  Groszmann  (Badger,  $2.50). 
Sotne  Fundamental  Verities  of  Education,  by 
M.  P.  E.  Groszmann  (Badger,  $1).  Public 
Education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United 
States,  by  L.  R.  Klemm  (Badger,  $1.50).  Ed- 
ucation of  Catholic  Girls,  by  Janet  Erskine- 
Stuart   (Longmans,  $1.25). 

Science  and  Agriculture. 
The  Gift  of  Sleep,  by  Bolton  Hall  (Moffat. 
Yard.  $1.25).  The  Conquest  of  Nerves,  by  J. 
W.  Courtney  (Macmillan,  $1.25).  The  Farm 
and  Garden  Rule  Book,  by  Liberty  H.  Bailey 
(Macmillan,  $2).  Farm  Management,  by  C. 
W.  Pugsley  (Sturgis,  75  cents).  A  Manual 
of  Farm  Animals,  by  M.  W.  Harper  (Macmil- 
lan, $2).  Plant  Life  and  Evolution,  by  D.  H. 
Campbell  (Holt,  $1.75).  Dairy  Cattle  and 
Milk  Production,  by  C.  H.  Eckles  (Macmil- 
lan, $1.50)  Mind  of  Primitive  Man,  by  Franz 
Boas  (Macmillan,  $1.50).  Biological  Aspects 
of  Human  Problems,  by  C.  A.  Herter  (Mac- 
millan, $1.50).  Storage  Batteries,  by  Harry 
W.  Morse  (Macmillan).  Principles  of  Hu- 
man Nutrition,  Dy  W.  H.  Jordan  (Macmil- 
lan). The  Riddle  of  Mars,  by  David  Todd 
(Small,  $1.50).  The  Sun.  by  C.  G.  Al)bot 
(Appleton,  $2.50).  A  Text  Book  on  Hered- 
ity, by  W.  \l.  Castle  (Appleton,  $1.25).  The 
Fconomy  of  Food,  by  J.  A.  Murray  (Apple- 
ton). 

Rei,I(;ion  and  Piiilo.soph  v. 

Christianizing  the  Social  Order,  by  Walter 
Rauschenbuscli  (Macmillan,  $1.50).  Jesus  the 
Son  of  God.  by  B.  W.  P.acon  (Yale  Univ.). 
The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel,  liy  Pierre  Bat- 
iffol  (Ix)ngmans).  The  Moral  and  Religious 
Challenge  of  Our  Times,  by  Henry  Churcliill 
King  (Macmillan,  $1.50).  Everyman's  Re- 
ligion, by  Cieorgc  Hodges  (Macmillan.  $[.50). 
The  Five  Great  Philosophies  of  Life,  by  Wil- 
liam dcW.  Hyflc  (Macmillan,  $f.5o).  Basis 
of  the  Scheme  of  Life,  by  Rudolf  F.  Tuickcn 
(Macmillan).  Truth  and  Reality,  by  John  ]•'.. 
Boodin  (.Macmillan).  Other  Sheep  I  Have. 
by  Theodore  Christian  (Putnam)  The  Re- 
ligions of  the  World,  bv  W.  iv  Warren 
(Eaton  Xr  Mains).  The  Presence.  \>\  J.  N. 
Campbell  (Eaton  &  Mains).  The  Prohlcni 
of  Freedom,  by  George  If.  Palmer  (Hough- 
ton, $1.25).  Egyftian  Conceptions  of  Immor- 
tality. f>y  George  A.  Rcisncr  (Houghton,  $1). 
Why  We  Mav  Believe  in  life  After  Death. 
bv  C.  E.  Jefferson  (llonglilon.  $1).  Life. 
Death  and  Innnorldlitv,  by  W.  II.  'riininson 
'[■"link.  Jf.jo).  Memories  duil  S/inlii-\.  \>\ 
William  James  ( l,f>ngmans),  irHlidni  Imnes. 
by    I'jnile    lioulrouN    ( l.ongiiiinis ). 
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Labor  Arbitration  on  Trial 

The  great  Englisli  .strike  and  its  out- 
come have  further  discouraged  the  ad- 
vocates of  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for 
open  conflict  between  capital  and  lab')r, 
and  have  awakened  unhallowed  joy  in 
the  breasts  of  those  lugubrious  j^hiloso- 
phers  whose  comprehensive  formula  is 
"1  told  you  so."  A  definite  agreement 
had  been  made  between  English  unions 
and  the  employers,  and  it  was  unhesitat- 
ingly ignored  and  broken.  If  such 
things  can  be,  why  bother  about  agree- 
ments? 

Not  only  in  England,  but  on  the  Con- 
tinent also,  the  incident  has  provoked  a 
lot  of  sober  second  thinking.  Le  Temps, 
for  example,  of  August  20,  devotes  a 
carefully  phrased  editorial  to  "La  fail- 
lite  de  I'arbitrage."  The  English  dis- 
turbance, it  says,  has  provoked  in  Eng- 
land and  in  France  "a  profound  disil- 
lusioning" among  the  partisans  of  or- 
ganized arbitration.  Lc  Temps  does  not 
share  the  bitter  conviction  of  the  syndi- 
calists that  the  whole  arbitration  move- 
ment has  been  a  fraud,  and  that  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  has  lent  himself  to  a  mere 
piece  of  trickery.  It  believes  that  Lloyd- 
George  has    shown  both    sincerity    and 
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ability  in  his  efforts,  but  that  the  arbilia- 
(ion  idea  is  inherently  defective. 

There  is  weight  in  the  reasons  which 
Lc  Temps  advances.  yXlmost  a  genera- 
tion ago,  when  arbitration  was  seriously 
discussed  in  the  United  States,  an  ex- 
tensive [)am])hlet  and  monographic  lit- 
erature on  the  subject  appeared,  and 
more  than  one  State  bureau  of  labor  sta- 
tistics devoted  special  reports  to  it.  The 
conclusion  from  theory  and  experience 
at  that  time  was,  that  conciliation,  in- 
cluding all  efforts  to  prevent  conflict  and 
bring  about  an  understanding,  may  be 
ex])ecte(l  to  prove  successful  in  a  high 
percentage  of  cases,  but  that  actual  arbi- 
tration of  points  in  dispute,  in  the  under- 
standing that  both  i)arties  to  the  quarrel 
will  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  arbi- 
trators, has  usually  failed,  and  holds  out 
little  promise  of  success  in  the  future. 
Te  Temps,  without  referring  to  this 
chapter  in  American  labor  history,  ar- 
rives at  the  same  conclusion  from  its 
survey  of  European  conditions,  and 
from  the  experience  of  New  Zealrind, 
Australia  and  Canada. 

As  prevention  is  always  better  than 
cure,  conciliation,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  is  more  promising  than  arbitra- 
tion ;  and  it  is  true,  as  Le  Temps  argues, 
that  in  labor  difficulties  third  parties  can- 
not possibly  know  as  well  ;!S  the  imme- 
diate parties  to  the  conflict  what  the 
relative  gains  and  losses  of  fighting,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  surrendering,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  amount  to.  So  km'^  as 
this  remains  true,  there  is  always  a  pre- 
sumption that  when  conciliation  fails  a 
subsequent  arbitration  will  offer  but 
doubtful  hope.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  arbitration  thus  far  has  not  scored 
much  success  in  those  countries  where 
it  has  been  tried  on  the  largest  scale  and 
with  all  the  resources  of  government  au- 
thority back  of  it. 

We  must  go  back,  Le  'I'emhs  believes, 
to  a  regime  of  liberty  of  discussion  and 
decision.  If  the  meaning  is  that  any 
hope  lies  in  a  return  to  unrestricted  com- 
petition, the  prescriptit)!!  of  the  social 
doetors  of  Le  Temps'  stiiY  is  surely  as 
worthless  and  probably  as  innocuous  as 
that  of  the  extremist  school  of  govern- 
ment j)aternalism.  Liberty  within  limits 
ill  these  matters  is  absttlutel}'  neces.sarN . 
and  in  a  large  majority  of  instances  it  is 
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justified  by  its  consequences.  But  it  is 
precisely  in  those  cases  in  wlrch  liberty 
fails  that  we  need  other  recourse,  and 
the  troublesome  question  is — what? 

We  stron,s:ly  suspect  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  try  to  mix  liberty  and  authority 
in  the  same  pill.  What  the  w-^rld  will 
have  to  come  to,  as  the  case  looks  now. 
is  a  plan  whereby  or8;anized  employers 
and  labor  unions  wiV  be  permitted  freely 
to  bars^ain  and  aq'ree  if  they  can,  but 
providing"  for  g-Qvernmentgl  interference 
and  arbitrarv  decision,  from  which  no 
append  will  stand,  and  backed  up  by  ef- 
fective penalties,  if  conflict  is  continued 
with  public  loss  and  inconvenience,  be- 
yond a  certain  time  limit. 

All  parties  afifected  by  the  labor  bar- 
g'ain,  employers,  working-men  and  the 
public,  want  a  plan  that  is  either  fish, 
fiesh  or  fowl.  Arbitration  proves  in  ex- 
perience to  be  nondescript.  Far  better 
would  be  a  plan  that  could  be  depended 
on  to  work,  even  if  now  and  then  it 
worked  unfairly  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
Let  the  presumption  of  liberty  stand. 
Let  the  parties  agree  in  libertv  if  they 
can.  When  they  can't,  let  the  State  step 
in,  and  without  any  beating^  about  the 
bush  tell  them,  not  what  they  ouf^ht  to 
do,  but  what  they  must  and  will  be  com- 
pelled to  do.  This  plan  would  have  the 
further  advantag^e  that  it  is  suitable  for 
any  scheme  of  social  orj^anization.  It  is 
called  for  by  the  present  social  order.  It 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  under 
socialism. 

■Mt 

Marriage  and  the  State 

r.v  certain  late  discussions  of  the  rela- 
tion of  marriaj^e  to  the  Church  complaint 
has  been  made  that  the  Church  assumes 
too  much  authority  over  mrirria<]fe,  anrl 
the  desire  has  been  exprcst  by  those  who 
v/ould  be  "liberal"  and  "free"  to  break 
av/ay  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Church  in 
their  marital  relations.  This  is  a  hastv 
and  unintelli;^cnt  desire  and  effort. 

What  has  the  r.'hurch  to  (\c) — histor- 
ically with  marriage?  Very  litfh-.  It 
did  not  create  marriage;  it  accepted  it. 
darriage  is  a  creation  of  society,  of  very 
primitive  and  rude  society,  anrj  it  was 
developer!  anrl  its  laws  establishcfl  long 
iK'fore  the  Church  existed.  Marriage 
laws  rest  on  the  needs  of  human  beings 


and  the  experience  of  the  race  and  the 
wish  and  consent  of  men  and  women. 
Usually  there  has  been,  and  now  usually 
there  is  nothing  religious  about  its  cele- 
bration. A  man  and  a  woman  take  each 
other  by  the  consent  of  their  parents,  and 
with  a  feast  perhaps,  and  a  procession 
and  a  transfer  of  eifts  ;  that  is  all.  Tak- 
ing each  other  makes  them  husband  and 
wife,  and  its  rights  and  privileges  fol- 
low of  this 

"sole  propriety 
In   Paradise  of  all  things   common   else." 

But  marriage  involves  duties,  obliga- 
tions ;  among  them  sole  personal  right 
of  possession,  "propriety" ;  and  duties 
are  hallowed  and  enforced  bv  religion ; 
and  the  Church  supports  and  maintains 
all  religious  duties,  including  those  of 
marriage.  Accordingly  it  is  proper  that 
the  Church  should  give  its  weighty  sanc- 
tion to  whatever  marriage  rights,  duties 
or  authority  society  mav  have  estab- 
lished. The  Church  v;ill  accordinglv 
supply  ceremonies  for  marriage  and  sol- 
emnize the  marriage  when  desired,  and. 
if  society  by  its  laws  allows,  will  pro- 
nounce a  marriage  valid.  But  this  it 
does  not  by  its  primary  authority  but  by 
the  consent  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  State. 

To  seek  to  get  out  from  under  the  rule 
of  the  Church  in  marriage,  and  thus  to 
find  a  larger  liberty  or  license,  is  futile, 
for  marriage  laws  and  sanctions  are  not 
marie  bv  the  Church  but  by  the  State. 
Society  makes  them  ;  the  public  makes 
them.  If  a  loose  man  wants  to  cut  loose 
from  the  wife  to  whom  he  was  bound  by 
the  State  he  must  ask  the  State's  permis- 
'■ir;n.  The  .State  in  this  country,  as  in  all 
civilized  countries,  tells  him  he  must  live 
chastely  with  his  wife;  and  while  the 
<"liurch  suj)ports  tlie  State  in  this  re- 
quirement, the  Church  can  do  nothin  : 
more  than  say  its  say  on  the  subject : 
anything  more,  anything  final,  must  come 
from  the  State  which  created  the  nriri- 
lal  contract.  It  is  the  .Stale  that  must 
say  whether  there  can  be  separation,  and 
what  degree  of  sef)aratir)n,  and  whnt  i)ro- 
vision  for  the  suj)port  of  a  divorced 
wife,  and  which  shall  have  the  care  of 
the  children.  With  ail  this  the  Church 
has  iKithing  to  (](>.  It  ran  only  say  its 
minfj. 

And   the   State   does   not   like   sexual 
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liciiise.  It  believes  iii  doinestie  bonds. 
I  bat  is,  it  bas  learned  tbat  tbe  way  a 
Hon  bves  vvitb  a  lioness  is  better  tban  tbe 
way  of  buffaloes  or  dogs.  That  is  tbe 
settled  conclusion  of  civilized  buuianity, 
and  tbereti)  tbe  Cburcb  aj^iees;  and  woe 
to  tbe  man  or  woman  wbo  goes  athwart 
what  ten  thousand  years  of  moral 
grt)wtb,  thru  various  S' cial  sta'Ji'es  and 
experiments,  has  decided  to  be  best,  and 
therefore  to  be  right  and  obligatory.  If 
any  man  is  a  rebel  against  this  decision 
of  society  in  favor  of  permanent  monoga- 
mous marriage,  he  will  find  the  world 
against  him.  if  not  the  flesh  and  the  devil. 
.Against  the  world  and  its  social  laws  and 
erent  inclinations  normally  manifested  in 
not  against  the  Church. 

The  Hero  as   Fly-Killer 

Once  upon  a  time  a  young  man  could 
ac(|uire  a  reputation  as  a  public  benefac- 
tor by  simply  taking  a  trij)  into  an  un- 
known land  and  reporting  on  his  return 
that  he  had  killed  a  dragon,  a  giint  or  a 
magician.  Nowadays  this  easy  avenue 
to  fame  is  closed,  for  now  we  know  who 
are  the  real  enemies  of  the  human  race 
and  consequently  we  know  who  are  our 
real  rescuers.  There  is  a  monstrous  be- 
ing with  more  eyes  than  Argus,  wings 
like  a  monoplane,  six  long  hairy  legs  and 
a  niDuth  armed  with  horrid  mandibles, 
sucking  blood  and  dripping  with  poison. 
Like  the  jinns  of  old  this  creature  has  the 
power  of  multiplying  itself  rapidly,  as- 
suming various  shapes  and  reducing  its 
size  until  it  becomes  almost  invisible.  In 
one  form  or  another  it  forces  entrance 
into  every  home  in  the  land  and  daily 
slavs  its  thousands. 

the  Brave  Little  Tailor  of  the  "Blue 
Fairy  Book,"  when  he  emblazoned  his 
girdle  with  the  boast.  "Seven  at  a  blow," 
was  obliged  to  conceal  the  nature  of  the 
adversaries  that  he  had  conquered  at  one 
fell  swoop,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
slain  the  giants  and  captured  the  unicorn 
and  the  boar  that  he  received  the  reward 
to  which  his  first  exploit  entitled  him. 
That  was  because  he  was  in  advance  of 
his  times.  If  he  had  lived  in  this  en- 
lightened land  and  age  he  could  have 
found  vent  for  his  enterprise  in  a  fly- 
swatting  contest.  The  championship  of 
America   in   this  field  of  beneficent  bel- 


ligerency is  now  held  by  ( ieorge  Knaeble, 
t^f  Milwaukee,  aged  thirteen,  who  gained 
the  first  prize  of  $50  by  the  slaughter  of 
2^)f),340  Hies.  He  was  closely  pushed  in 
the  competition  by  Theodore  Bcdor  with 
a  record  of  2^)4,660. 

Now  a  fly  lays  100  to  150  eggs  and  a 
generation  is  completed  in  a  week  or  ten 
days.  If  the  reader  will  multiply  3,208,- 
575,  the  number  of  casualties  in  this  fly 
crusade,  by  a  hundred  some  thirty-six 
times,  to  use  the  lowest  figures,  he  will 
by  adding  them  up  discover  the  extent  of 
the  world's  indebtedness  to  the  Milwau- 
kee boys.  This  is  for  one  year  only. 
Continue  the  process  for  a  few  years 
and  you  will  find  that,  if  nothing  hap- 
pened to  prevent,  the  progeny  of  tlie  de- 
ceased Milwaukee  diptera  would  have 
filled  the  whole  globe  to  the  level  of  the 
mountain  tops  and  extinguished  all  other 
forms  of  life.  This  conclusion  is  arrived 
at  by  the  same  mathematical  methods 
commonly  used  to  calculate  the  increase 
in  the  Socialist  vote,  the  growth  of 
Rockefeller's  fortune,  and  the  spread  of 
Esperanto. 

P>ut  without  venturing  into  such  hypo- 
thetical futurity  it  is  certain  that  if  this 
warfare  is  kept  up  and  supp;)rted  by 
systematic  sup])ression  of  breeding 
places  it  will  make  a  great  difference  in 
the  spread  of  typhoid  and  other  diseases 
whose  germs  are  carried  on  borrowed 
wings.  Here,  too,  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  those  bellig- 
erent inclinations  normally  manifested  in 
youth  and  difiicult  to  suppress.  It  was 
Bulwer-Lytton  who  proposed  in  his 
"Coming  y\ge"  to  utilize  the  destructive 
instincts  of  adolescence  by  arming  the 
young  people  with  the  fatal  fluid  he 
called  "vril"  (doubtless  the  radium 
emanation)  and  sending  them  forth  to 
kill  such  dangerous  animals  as  still  sur- 
vived in  that  uto])ian  epoch. 

But  we  must  remember  that  the  hern 
of  olden  times  was  always  rewarded,  not 
merely  by  half  of  the  kingdom  but  also 
by  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  princess.  A 
pecuniary  reward  alone  will  never  bring 
out  the  highest  heroism.  It  nuist  be 
supplemented  by  feuunine  appreciation. 
The  Apache  lover  had  to  show  his  string 
of  scalps,  the  Borneo  belle  demanded  a 
pickled  head  before  the  marriage  could 
be  celebrated.     ( )ne  of  the  himlrances  t^> 
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the  progress  of  civilization  lias  been  that 
women  have  always  been  somewhat  be- 
lated in  their  ideals  of  manhood  and  so 
have  perpetuated  antiquated  forms  of 
heroism  that  should  have  gone  to  the 
scrap  heap.  Even  in  this  so-called  twen- 
tieth century  the  ladies  often  seem  to  be 
more  fond  of  a  general  in  the  army  than 
the  president  of  a  peace  society.  A  foot- 
ball champion  is  more  popular  with  the 
coeds  than  the  student  wdio  has  success- 
fully tackled  a  Greek  verb  or  broken  thru 
a  line  of  \'irgil.  So  we  fear  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  the  American  maiden 
tells  her  suitor,  "Bring  me  a  million  dead 
Hies  and  I  am  yours."  Such  a  trans- 
valuation  must  come  slowly. 

Mr.   Margoliouth's  Dream 

In  our  issue  of  December  15,  1910, 
we  made  known  to  our  readers  the  an- 
ntjuncement  by  Mr.  Alargoliouth,  an 
able  scholar  of  the  British  Aluseum,  that 
the  so-called  ""Zadokite  Document,"  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Schechter,  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  in  this  city,  made 
definite  reference  to  John  the  Baptist, 
Jesus  and  Paul,  and  was  thus  a  most  im- 
portant source  of  Christian  history,  com- 
ing to  us  from  the  first  century  of  our 
era,  from  which  we  have  scarce  anything 
but  the  New  Testament.  He  told  us 
that  it  was  the  product  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tians who  held  fast  to  the  Jewish  rites, 
and  who  rejected  bitterly  the  wider 
views  of  Paul.  As  soon  as  we  could  get 
access  to  the  original  text  of  this  docu- 
ment we  warned  our  readers  to  be  slow 
to  accept  this  interpretation,  so  different 
from  that  given  by  Dr.  Schechter.  Since 
then  this  old  Hebrew  document,  evi- 
dently the  work  of  a  leader  of  a  sect 
whether  of  Judaism  or  Christianity,  has 
received  minute  study  by  various  schol- 
ars, and  to  three  of  these  we  would  now 
'lirect  attention,  as  they  are  the  latest, 
and  as  they  agree  on  the  most  interest- 
ing question  raised  by  Mr.  Margoliouth. 
The  three  f^apers  to  which  we  refer  ap- 
fK-ared  at  the  same  date  in  the  niunbcrs 
last  issued  of  three  of  the  leading  theo- 
logical cjuarterlies  of  this  country,  by 
\)r.  Kaiifmann  Kohler,  in  the  American 
Journal  of  I'heolof^y,  of  the  I  University 
<>i  Chicago;  by  I'rof.  Ceorgc  I'".  Moore, 
in  the  llanard  '/'hcoloi^ical  Review,  and 


by    Dr.    William    Hayes    Ward,    in    the 
Bibliothcca  Sacra. 

Dr.  Kohler,  who  is  a  professor  in  the 
Hebrew  Union  College  of  Cincinnati,  is 
without  any  American  superior  in  his 
knowledge  of  Jewish  history  and  litera- 
ture. His  conclusion  is  that  this  newly 
discovered  document  represents  a  Sama- 
ritan sect  founded  by  Dositheus  in  the 
first  century  before  our  era.  History 
tells  us  something  of  the  Dositheans,  but 
does  not  give  us  a  date  for  Dositheus, 
whose  name  is  a  Greek  rendering  of 
Jonathan  or  Nathaniel.  Dr.  Kohler 
dififers  in  this  from  Dr.  Schechter,  who 
had  made  this  a  Jewish  sect  of  a  Saddu- 
cean  origin,  as  the  name  of  Zadok, 
which  appears  twice,  seemed  to  suggest. 
He  dates  it  just  about  the  time  of  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  before 
the  middle  of  the  first  century  B.  C,  at  a 
time  when  the  Samaritans  were  for  a 
brief  period  delivered  from  the  rule  of 
the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  Dositheus  would 
then  be  the  Messiah,  or  "Only  Teacher," 
honored  in  the  document,  which  is  a 
manifesto  addrest  to  his  followers.  The 
question  which  immediately  arises  as  to 
this  assignment  is,  How  can  it  then  be 
explained  that  the  colony  is  said  to  have 
gone  to  Damascus  from  Judah — "the 
priests  are  the  captivity  of  Israel  who 
went  out  from  the  land  of  Judah"? 
Again,  we  read  of  "those  who  have  gone 
forth  from  the  land  of  Judah  and  so- 
journed in  the  land  of  Damascus." 
These  are  not  easily  Samaritans.  The 
honor  given  to  all  i)ortions  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  not  to  be  expected  of 
Samaritans  who  retained  only  the  Books 
of  Moses.  But  the  im])ortant  thing  for 
our  purpose  now  is  the  date  assigned. 

Professor  Moore  holds  the  chair  of 
Comparative  Religion  in  I  larvard  Uni- 
versity, formerly  of  Hebrew  in  y\ndover, 
and  stands  with  the  very  best  of  y\mer- 
ican  Semitic  scholars.  The  purpose  of 
his  article  on  "The  Covenanters  of 
Damascus"  is  to  give  a  general  view  of 
their  teaching.  He  differs  from  both 
Dr.  Schechter  and  Dr.  Kohler  in  putting 
the  date  of  the  migration  of  the  sect  to 
Damascus  and  the  writing  of  their  mani- 
festo at  the  midflle  of  the  second  century 
V>.  C,  or  near  the  time  of  tlu-  disasters 
under  Antioclins  l'",pi|)hanes.  Professor 
Moore    regards    these    Damascus    cove- 
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nuiitcrs  as  a  special  scit  <if  ulujin  we  hail 
nu  previous  kiiowledj^i-,  u  liuse  i)eculiai- 
ity  was  their  extreme  strictness.  In  the 
lueiitiun  twice  of  /adok  he  sees  no 
reason  to  call  this  a  /.adokite  sect  as 
dt-es  Dr.  Schechter.  Ik-cause  he  puts  the 
(late  ol  ihi^  .sect  in  the  seccjud  century 
11.  C.  he  cannot  accept  it  as  Uosithean, 
as  Dositheus  was  a  century  later.  Mr. 
Marj^oliouth's  assertion  that  this  is  a 
Jewish-Christian  sect  he  treats  with  no 
gentleness.  That  Jesus  should  be  made 
as  "the  Only  Teacher,"  the  support  for 
these  extremely  strict  sabbatical  laws,  he 
regards  as  impossible,  and  "Mr.  Margo- 
liouth's  ident'fications  rest  upon  a  pal- 
pable misinter|)retation."  'J'hey  were  an 
aiiti- Pharisaic  sect,  having  affinity  with 
the  Samaritans,  the  Sadducees,  and  in 
later  times  the  Karaites,  but  not  to  be 
identified  with  any  one  of  ihem.  The 
notable  point  in  Professor  Moore's  dis- 
cussion is  the  ease  with  which,  depend- 
ing mainly  on  the  very  doubtful  chronol- 
ogy of  the  work,  he  puts  the  date  a  hun- 
dred years  earlier  than  do  other  scholars, 
notwithstanding  the  quotations  from  the 
Book  of  the  Jubilees  and  the  Testaments 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  usually  as- 
signed to  a  subsequent  date. 

Dr.  Ward,  in  his  paper,  confines  him- 
self mainly  to  discussion  of  Mr.  Margo- 
liouth's  Christian  hypothesis.  He  agrees 
with  Dr.  Kohler  and  Professor  Moore 
that  this  is  not  a  "Zadokite"  sect,  and  he 
finds  no  evidence  that  it  was  a  sect  spe- 
cially hostile  to  the  Pharisees.  That  they 
had  nearer  relations  to  the  Pharisees 
than  to  the  Sadducees  appears  in  their 
belief  in  the  future  life,  in  angels  and 
devils,  and  in  predestination,  while  their 
ritual  strictness  also  allows  this  conclu- 
sion. Inasmuch  as  they  had  abandoned 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem  and  were  hostile 
to  its  reigning  dynasty,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  date  would  be  soon  after  the 
persecution  of  the  Pharisees  by  the  Sad- 
ducean  Alexander  Jannreus.  or  shortly 
before  the  middle  of  the  first  centurv 
B.  C. 

]\Ir.  Margoliouth's  startling  announce- 
ment is  then  not  substantiated  bv  any 
rne  of  these  three  Anierxan  scholars 
who  have  given  attention  to  it,  any  more 
than  it  was  by  Dr.  Schechter,  nor  has 
any  European  scholar  accepted  it.  We 
niav    dismiss    it    as    untenable,    however 


\selcon;e  it  would  have  been  to  lind  a 
new  Christian  document  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  and  particularly  one  as 
old  as  the  Ppistles  of  Paul,  and  yet  rep- 
resenting those  who  were  his  bitter  foes. 
It  was  a  seductive  theory,  supported  by 
such  terms  as  "the  New  Covenant"  and 
such  provisions  as  that  for  the  collection 
of  alms  for  the  pcjor,  bnl  il  must  be  dis- 
missed to  that  "limi)o  large  and  broad" 
"On  the  back-side  of  the  world,"  where 
are  stored  "all  things  transitory  and 
vain"  that  fill  the  works  of  men  and 
await  their  "final  dissolution." 

Diets — Simple  and  Mixed 

During  the  hot  weather  a  good  man\ 
people  doubtless  came  to  the  conclusiiju 
that  they  were  eating  too  much  and 
to  consider  that  they  must  make  rule-^ 
for  their  diet  and  especially  for  the  lim- 
ilaticjn  of  meat  in  it.  So  much  has  been 
said  about  the  harmfulness  of  meat  in 
hot  weather  and  its  tendency  to  create 
uncomfortable  feelings,  that  there  are  a 
good  many  who  have  at  least  fieeting 
intentions  during  the  summertime  of 
giving  it  up.  If  in  addition  they  have 
had  emphasized  for  them  the  fact  that 
vegetables  contain  all  the  necessary  food 
elements  and  are  less  objectionable  in 
many  ways  from  considerations  of  clean- 
liness and  the  absence  of  risks  of  infec- 
tion by  various  parasites  as  well  as  more 
economical,  they  are  likely  to  take  the 
matter  up  seriouslv.  Vegetarians  urge 
that  plants  contain  all  the  carbohydrates 
that  man  needs,  fats  fust  as  valuable  as 
those  that  can  be  obtained  from  animal 
products  and  if  jiossible  even  purer  in 
composition  and  that  the  legumes  par- 
ticularly contain  ])rotein  in  even  more 
concentrated  form  than  lean  meat.  All 
this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
sooner  mankind  became  converted  to  the 
excluFive  use  of  vegetables  the  better, 
and  above  all,  that  this  is  surely  the 
best  diet  for  the  summertime. 

Probably  nothin;;"  has  proved  more  fal- 
lacious, however,  in  questions  of  human 
dietary  than  the  arguments  from  chem- 
ical composition.  Awav  back  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  Liebi^"  discov- 
ered gelatine,  it  looked  as  tho  that  ought 
to  constitute  an  ideal  ingredient  of  hu- 
man  diet.     It  contains  all   the  chemical 
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elements  that  are  most  commonly  need- 
ed in  the  human  body,  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  all  that  were  necessary  would 
be  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this 
with  water  and  perhaps  a  few  salts  and 
extractiv  c  substances  and  the  human  ma- 
chine could  be  run  very  well.  For  a  time 
it  was  exploited  as  an  ideal  concentrated 
food  and  it  was  expected  that  soldiers 
would  carry  it  with  them  on  forced 
marches  and  be  able  to  support  them- 
selves by  little  cubes  of  this  extremely 
nutritious  material  containing  practical- 
ly no  waste.  Experience  soon  showed, 
Iiowever.  that  while  gelatine  contained 
all  the  chemical  elements,  these  were  in 
such  a  form  as  to  be  practically  useless 
in  the  human  body.  Gelatine  goes  al- 
most unchanged  thru  the  human  sys- 
tem. So  little  of  it  is  absorbed  as  to 
make  it  quite  worthless  as  a  food  ma- 
terial, tho  it  remains  an  excellent  dilu- 
ent fcr  sweet  and  flavored  substances 
and  satisfies  craving  for  the  moment 
without  necessarilv  adding  anything  to 
weight.  It  is  an  idea]  dessert  for  stout 
people  who  do  not  want  to  get  any 
stouter. 

Something  of  this  same  thing  hap- 
pened with  regard  to  many  other  sub- 
stances supposed  after  chemical  analysis 
to  be  eminently  suitable  as  articles  of 
diet.  Some  vears  ago,  for  instance,  it 
was  found  that  mushrooms  contain  a 
large  amount  for  their  weight  of  nitrog- 
enous material,  and  it  was  thought  that 
these  would  rcj)lace  meat  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, especially  in  warm  weather  and  in 
tropical  countries.  Physiological  experi- 
ence, however,  showed  that  the  nitrogen 
content  of  mushrooms  was  available  for 
htMTian  beings  only  to  a  very  small  de- 
gree. The  flavor  of  the  fungi  is  pleas- 
ant to  many:  rlrcssed  with  butter  or  with 
rre^im,  they  become  nutritions  by  the  ad- 
ditions that  arc  made  to  them,  but  in 
them'^elvcs  they  arc  valuable  almost  en- 
tirelv  as  tastv  additions  to  diet  which 
leave  a  considerable  residue.  This,  by 
f>roviding  something  for  the  bowels  to 
move  on,  encourages  pcr^stals^'^.  prevents 
to  some  degree  constipation  and  thus 
takes  on  a  value  quite  apart  from  ntitri- 
tir.n. 

This  fpie-ti'''n  of  the  digestion  and  ab 
sorption    of    nitroc^'cnous    materials,    the 
proteins  as  they  are  termed,  is  extremely 


interesting  and  has  attracted  consider- 
able scientific  attention  of  late  years. 
Some  recent  experiments  have  demon- 
strated that  if  rats  and  mice  are  fed  ex- 
clusively on  the  protein  derived  from 
maize  they  die  of  protein  starvation. 
They  like  the  substance  and  eat  it  with 
avidity,  but  are  unable  to  make  use  of 
it  properly  for  nutrition.  If  they  arc 
given  a  very  small  quantity  of  certain 
other  substances  in  addition  to  it,  no- 
tably one  called  tritophan,  they  are  able 
at  once  to  utilize  the  maize  protein  prod- 
ucts and  cease  to  be  starved.  The  body 
proteins  of  mice,  and  of  this  animal 
group  generally,  has  tritophan  for  a  con- 
stituent. If  the  mice  cannot  obtain  this 
the  process  of  the  formation  of  protein 
does  not  proceed  properly  in  them. 

This  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  nutri- 
tion that  have  many  analogs  in  other 
animals  and  in  human  beings.  For  in- 
stance when  animals  eat  fats  they  are  not 
absorbed  directly  into  the  system  and  de- 
posited as  they  are  consumed,  but  in 
each  case  the  fat  is  changed  into  a  par- 
ticular variety  peculiar  to  the  animal  in 
ipiestion.  The  various  fats  contain  vary- 
ing proportions  of  olein.  palmitin,  and 
stearin.  Except  under  pathological  con- 
ditions only  the  special  fat  is  deposited. 
Unless  the  materials  for  that  are  supplied 
there  would  be  fat-starvation  in  spite  of 
the  consumption  of  large  quantities  of 
fats.  The  use  of  one  kind  of  fat  then 
might  well  be  dangerous,  tho  our  obser- 
vations so  far  have  not  absolutely  dem- 
onstrated that.  What  we  learn,  how- 
ever, is  that  not  fat  and  protein  and 
carbohydrate  in  general,  but  special 
kinds  of  these  are  needed.  To  use  a 
single  form  is  dantrerous  lest  it  should 
not  contain  all  the  dements  needed. 

The  w1k)1c  trend  of  recent  chemical 
development  in  its  relation  to  human  di- 
etetics is  toward  the  mixt  d'ct  as  the 
S'lfp.^t.  Tt  is  true  that  there  are  certain 
people  who  seem  to  be  able  tf)  live  very 
well  anrl  rlo  their  \vf)rk,  sometimes  even 
very  strenuous  work,  without  anythin ,' 
but  a  vegetable  diet.  There  are  definite- 
Iv  other  human  beings  for  whom  this 
does  not  seem  to  he  possible.  We  must 
not  forget  that  iust  as  there  ^re  differ- 
cures  betwfcn  the  species  of  animals  in 
this  rc^'.'ird,  so  there  seem  also  ff)  be  dif- 
ferences between  various  individuals.     A 
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horse  feci  on  blraw  will  starve,  because 
he  uses  so  luuch  digestive  energy  in  tiie 
preparation  of  the  straw  for  nutrition 
purposes  that  he  uses  up  more  energy 
than  he  obtains  from  the  straw  no  mat- 
ter how  great  a  quantity  he  eats.  He 
will  live  for  a  good  while  on  it,  but  will 
eventually  succumb.  Sometimes  there  is 
the  feeling  that  he  is  getting  used  to  it, 
but  it  proves  fallacious  after  a  tiine. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
that  man's  liking  for  meats  is  due  to 
their  saving  him  some  of  the  energ\' 
necessary  for  digestion  if  plant  instead  of 
animal  food  were  used.  As  A.  D.  Hall, 
the  director  of  The  Rothamstcd  h'xperi- 
niental  Station,  in  "Stjuie  Aspects  of 
\  egetarianism"  in  Harper's  for  July, 
said,  "When  maintenance  is  also  allowed 
for.  the  net  result  of  feeding  can  never 
show  a  good  conversion  of  vegetable 
food  into  animal  food."  He  says  fur- 
ther:  "Something  like  twenty  pounds  of 
vegetable  food  in  its  normal  condition 
has  to  be  consumed  for  every  pound  of 
meat  that  is  produced."  X'egetablc  food 
is  more  economical,  but  it  is  not  economy 
but  efficiency  that  most  people  are  seek- 
ing. The  less  enterprising  races  can  live 
well  on  vegetables,  but  tliose  with  initia- 
tive and  strenuous  endeavor  in  tliem  find 
meat  a  great  saving  of  energy. 

Wherever  it  is  possible  men  live  on  a 
mixed  diet.  It  seems  to  be  their  nature 
to  do  so.  There  is  always  some  reason 
that  compels  them  to  a  vegetable  diet. 
This  would  seem  to  represent  the  in- 
stinct of  the  race,  and  instinct,  we  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  recognize,  is 
the  most  precious  guide  in  diet.  It  beats 
our  chemical  knowledge  in  its  present 
stage  "al!  hollow."  We  used  to  talk 
about  the  harmfulness  of  sugars  and 
sweets,  and  now  we  ship  tons  of  candy 
to  the  soldiers  in  the  Philippines,  nnd  the 
German  army  has  a  package  of  choco- 
late and  loaf  sugar  as  an  emergency  ra- 
tion on  forced  marches  durin-?  maneu- 
vers. We  used  to  declaim  against  iced 
drinks,  but  they  are  now  given  very  com- 
monly by  physicians.  We  used  to  talk 
much  of  the  indigestible  things  that  peo- 
ple eat.  but  most  of  the  so-called  indi- 
gestibles  leave  a  precious  residue  with 
•which  15  carried  out  much  ofTensive  ma- 
terial properly  diluted  so  as  not  to  be 
h-\rn]ful.     The  instincts  of  the  race  for 


a  mixed  diet  are  the  most  precious  guidc-^ 
we  have,  and  while,  of  course,  in  arli- 
hcial  conditions  the\'  are  liable  to  abuse, 
froiu  the  abuse  of  a  thing  no  argument 
lies  against  its  use  and  the  better  a  thing 
is  the  more  liable  it  is  to  abuse. 

j« 
Apples 

It  is  good  news  for  the  American 
people  when  we  can  chronicle  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  harvest  that  the  apple 
crop  is  pretty  good.  That  is  probably  the 
best  that  can  be  said  of  it,  for  while 
bigger  than  that  of  1910,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  universal  success.  Some  of  the 
apple  States  report,  like  Maine,  90  per 
cent.,  and  California,  80  per  cent,  of  a 
full  crop ;  but  the  best  from  Arkansas 
is  24  per  cent. ;  Missouri,  30  per  cent. ; 
Massachusetts,  37  per  cent. ;  Michigan, 
38  per  cent.;  Ohio,  46  per  cent.;  while 
West  Virginia  gets  up  to  50  per  cent. ; 
Iowa,  60  per  cent. ;  Idaho,  62  per  cent. ; 
Colorado,  67  per  cent. ;  but  Indiana 
drops  down  to  15  per  cent,  and  Oregon 
reports  41  per  cent.  The  outlook  is  for 
a  crop  large  enough  to  give  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  United  States  a  fairly  good 
winter  supply.  The  point  now  is  not  to 
let  the  speculators  deceive  the  farmers, 
buy  up  the  stock,  and  put  it  away  in 
cold  storage  till  next  spring.  The  price 
for  the  farmer  in  the  orchard  ought  to 
be  a  good  one,  when  the  fruit  is  well 
selected.  It  happens,  however,  that  not 
one  single  crop  generally  grown  in  our 
country  is  so  meanly  cultivated,  so  ig- 
norantly  handled,  and  so  deceitfully 
sorted  as  the  apple.  It  is  nearly  impos- 
sible, in  open  market,  to  find  barrels 
that  have  not  been  laid  at  the  head  and 
stuffed  in  the  middle.  If  there  is  any 
one  place  w^here  we  need  to  have  a  new- 
social  piety  touch  it  is  the  apple  barrel. 
Give  us  the  best  apples,  thoroly  sorted 
and  carefully  handled,  so  that  they  will 
keep  all  winter,  and  it  will  add  20  per 
cent,  to  the  health  of  the  young  folk, 
and  the  old  folk  as  well.  Cheap  oranges 
are  well  enough,  if  they  are  ripe  when 
picked  ;  but  there  is  not  a  fruit  that  can 
reasonably  displace  the  apple,  for  its 
del'ciou^  eating  qualities  and  its  effect 
on  digestion.  One  year  ago  thousands 
of  barrels  of  apples  were  bought  all 
thru  the  apple  belt  for  $1.50  a  barrel  ancl 
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immediately  >oUl  lor  $6.  The  farmers 
should  be  ir,!jre  wideawake  on  the 
market  question.  (Jur  Agricultural  De- 
partment should  give  out  the  exact  facts 
as  to  the  crop  ahead  by  the  middle  of 
August,  and  the  growers  should  put 
themselves  in  connection  with  the  De- 
partment, and  so  save  themselves  from 
fraudulent  statements. 

Talking  about  apples,  which  is  a  spicy 
topic  at  this  time  of  the  year,  one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  the  subject  tells  us 
that  there  are  not  apples  enough  grown, 
even  in  bumper  years,  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing export  demand  and  then  go 
around  among  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
United  States.  Every  country  home- 
owner should  plant  this  fall  at  least  ten 
apple  trees,  and  then  he  should  consider 
them  as  special  pets,  taking  care  of  his 
trees  on  scientific  principles ;  that  is,  he 
should  feed  them  well,  trim  them  well, 
spray  them  thoroly,  thin  his  fruit  wisely, 
pick  it  carefully  and  barrel  it  honestly. 
Living  in  the  apple  belt  of  the  States 
our  population  must  be  about  fifty-five 
millions,  for  this  belt  reaches  all  the 
way  from  Canada  down  into  the  Gulf 
States.  We  should  like  to  see  an  enthu- 
siasm awakened  that  would  plant  an 
apple  tree  for  every  unit  of  these  mil- 
lions. Nothing  will  pay  better  or  pay 
faster,  if  the  orchard  or  even  the  single 
tree  is  dealt  fairly  by.  Each  tree  at 
eight  years  of  age  should  yield  $io 
worth  of  fruit  annually.  At  twelve 
years  of  age  the  same  tree,  if  not 
smashed  with  ladders,  or  allowed  to  run 
to  suckers,  will  bring  the  family  double 
that  amount  of  fruit.  Orchards  are 
plentiful  which  yield  eight  barrels  of 
well-graded  fruit  to  the  tree,  worth  be- 
tween $30  and  $40  in  any  good  market. 
Here  is  the  easiest,  the  noblest  and  the 
most  wholesome  of  all  crops,  a  specially 
Yankee  fruit,  for  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  does  the  apple  thrive  as  it  does  in 
America.    Let  us  have  an  apple  craze. 

_    .  .      ,.  When    t  h  e    Democratic 

Dodgmg  the        jj^^j^     ^j     Representa- 

Pubhcity  Law       ^-^^^   ^^^^   ^   ^^-^   ^-^^    ^^ 

make  [nibiir  all  campaign  contributions 
of  candidates  for  Congress,  there  was 
»ome  surprise  that  the  Republican  Sen- 
ate stiflFened  it  considerably  more.  But 
now  it  <%eems  that  there  is  a  "joker"  in 
the  law  as  finally  past,  after  conference 


with  the  Mouse,  in  the  omission  of  pro- 
vision for  making  the  reports  public  rec- 
ords as  applied  to  Senators.  It  doles  're- 
quire this  as  applied  to  Representatives. 
And  the  Senators  are  quite  as  likely  to 
expend  extravagant  sums  of  money  for 
election  as  are  the  members  of  the  lower 
House,  as  several  cases  have  lately 
shown.  As  it  now  is,  the  press  has  been 
refused  access  to  the  expense  accounts 
of  the  two  Virginia  Senators.  The  peo- 
ple ought  not  to,  and  will  not,  stand  such 
blocking  of  their  will  in  this  matter.  The 
needed  amendment  should  not  be  for- 
gotten when  Congress  meets  in  its  regu- 
lar session.  What  we  would  like  to  see 
is  the  English  law  enacted  here,  which 
declares  an  election  void  when  the  prop- 
er court  decides  that  the  Corruptions  Act 
has  been  violated.  That  works  admir- 
ably and  nearly  cures  the  evil,  and  it  is 
strictly  applied  and  enforced. 

„  ,  ,  No  one  will  be  convicted 
Murder  by  a  •    j    ...  j     r        ^.t 

T_  -,  ,  or    even    mdicted    for    the 

Kansas  Mob  ,^^^^^^    ^^     j     j      ^^-^^-^ 

by  a  mob  at  Norton,  Kan.,  last 
Friday,  He  was  a  professional  avi- 
ator, giving  exhibitions,  this  time 
at  a  county  fair,  and  a  very  reliable 
one  he  was.  His  engine  was  working 
badly  and  he  knew  it  was  dangerous  to 
make  the  attempt  at  flight,  for  he  had 
just  escaped  from  a  fall  of  forty  feet. 
When  he  announced  that  he  could  not 
safely  try  his  machine  the  crowd — we 
may  as  well  call  it  a  mob — jeered  at  him, 
called  him  a  faker  and  insisted  on  his 
giving  them  their  amusement,  refusing 
all  explanations.  At  last  he  yielded,  not 
willing  that  the  people  should  insist  that 
he  was  not  doing  his  best.  At  the  hight 
of  a  hundred  feet  the  engine  failed  to 
work,  and  he  fell  under  it  and  was 
crushed  to  death  before  the  eyes  of  his 
wife  and  two  children.  The  mob  had 
not  directly  laid  hands  on  him  to  kill 
him,  as  did  another  mob  in  Coatesville, 
Pa.,  and  yet  another  mob  in  Oklahoma, 
and  dozens  of  others  that  might  be  men- 
tioned ;  but  biting  and  burning  word." 
may  be  as  murderous  and  effective  on  a 
sensitive  nature  as  the  pistol  or  the  torch, 
While  guilty  of  no  punishable  statutory 
crime,  those  who  took  part  in  this  mur- 
der by  refusing  to  listen  to  good  reason 
and  by  insisting  on  self-destruction  will 
carry  the  punishment  of  bitter  memories 
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ul  tlifir  act  as  long  as  they  live.  lUit 
lliey  can  make  iio  reparation  to  tlu* 
widow   and  orphans. 

Since    onr    reference 
Texas  Prohibition      m     '['im     Indki'KND 

liNT  of  Angiist  24  to 
the  negro  vote  in  the  Texas  jjrohih.tlon 
election,  we  have  receivetl  some  addi- 
tional and  very  interesting  information. 
When  the  State-witle  prcjhihition  raliy 
was  held  at  I'ort  Worth  last  spring,  one 
of  the  speakers,  in  concluding  his  ad- 
dress, called  upon  Dr.  Williams,  presi- 
dent of  the  Negro  Uaplisl  L'onvention  of 
Texas,  to  say  something  in  the  interest 
of  the  temperance  cause.  Immediately 
a  concerted  movement  by  white  men  on 
the  platform  who  were  leaders  in  the 
convention  vetoed  this  invitation,  and 
1  >r.  Williams  was  not  allowed  to  speak, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  body  a  motion  was  made  that 
Dr.  Rice  Maxey,  of  Sherman,  address 
the  meeting,  and  this  motion,  tho  not 
without  protest  from  several  delegates, 
prevailed.  We  are  advised  that  no 
efifort  whatsoever  was  made  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  prohibition  forces  in  Texas  to 
influence  the  negro  vote  for  prohibition. 
The  idea  which  seemed  prevalent  in  the 
Fort  Worth  convention  permeated  the 
entire  prohibition  State  organization, 
with  the  result  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
negro  vote  was  left  entirely  to  the  anti- 
prohibition  forces.  Those  who  are  thor- 
oly  informed  upon  the  subject  and  who 
were  in  touch  with  the  Texas  prohibition 
election,  advise  us  that  the  prohibition- 
ists could  and  would  have  carried  the 
State  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  short- 
sighted policy  adopted  by  the  amend- 
ment forces  with  regard  to  the  negro 
vote.  As  the  matter  stands,  no  one  abso- 
lutely knows  .what  percentage  of  the 
negroes  voted  against  prohibition,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  every 
efTort  was  made  by  the  saloon  interests 
to  capture  the  negro  vote,  with  no  coun- 
ter efifort  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  the  prohibition  campaign. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Snows 
is  getting  warmer  as  the 
summer  passes.  A  hotter 
campaign  was  never  waged  across  our 
northern  border.  It  began  with  com- 
mercial arguments  of  profit  or  loss  over 
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reciproiily,  and  it  has  passed  into  a  bit- 
ter attack  by  the  (.'(jnservalives  against 
the  supposed  purpose  of  Laurier  and  the 
Liberals  to  favor  ultimate  annexation  to 
the  Lhiited  States.  Reciprt)city  means, 
they  say,  lowering  of  the  tariff  wall,  an  1 
that  means  easier  trade  with  this  couii 
try,  and  that  will  lead  to  annexation,  and 
wliere  then  is  loyalty  to  (ireat  Britain? 
\'et,  strange  to  say,  in  (Juebec  the 
French  speakers  under  Mr.  Hourassa, 
such  as  the  Hon.  Jean  Prevoost,  are  stir- 
ring their  hearers  to  frenzy  by  actually 
waving  the  h'rench  tricolor,  denouncing 
Laurier,  the  navy  and  the  British  con- 
nection, and  complaining  that  twenty 
millions  go  annually  to  British  investors. 
Such  is  the  inconsistency  of  the 
()p|)onents  of  reciprocity.  They  are 
afraid  of  trade  relations  with  the 
United  Stales,  and  yet  at,  present 
Canadians  trade  every  day  to  the  amount 
of  a  million  dollars  with  this  country. 
Men  applaud  speakers  who  picture  the 
danger  of  Canada's  being  swallowed  by 
the  American  trust  octopuses,  who  are 
themselves  agents  of  these  trusts.  The 
Toronto  Globe  gives  startling  illustra- 
tions. Mr.  Borden  is  the  Conservative 
leader  who  is  boosting  loyalty,  on  the 
ground  that  reciprocity  means  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  by  the  trusts,  and  that 
this  business  annexation  will  be  followed 
by  political  annexation.  He  talked  noth- 
ing el^e  at  his  late  address  in  Toronto. 
Two  very  prominent  citizens  of  Toronto 
who  sat  on  the  platform  and  warmly  ap- 
plauded were  W.  K.  George  and  W.  K. 
McNaught.  Mr.  George  is  president  of 
the  Standard  Silver  Company  with  a  fac- 
tory in  Toronto.  Was  he  so  afraid  that 
Canadian  financial  independence  would 
be  endangered?  Of  the  300  shares  in 
his  company  he  owns  only  one,  and  295 
are  owned  by  a  trust  company  in  New 
York.  He  is  the  agent  of  an  American 
trust.  Mr.  McNaught  is  president  of  the 
American  Watch  Case  Company,  whose 
factory  is  also  in  Toronto,  which  has  a 
capital  of  $500,000.  Of  that  amount  he 
owns  just  one  $100  share,  and  one  other 
lone  $100  share  is  owned  in  Canada,  and 
all  the  rest  by  the  W^altham  and  Elgin 
watch  companies  and  their  agents  in  this 
country.  And  he  fears  American  trust 
control  of  Canadian  business!  What 
they  really  fear  is  that  reciprocity's  low- 
ering of  the  tariff  on  certain  objects  will 
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be  followed  by  other  reductions  not  to 
their  profit.  The  opposition  to  reciproc- 
ity is  selfish  and  dishonest. 

If  there  is  anything  new  under  the 
sun  in  the  argument  of  design  for  the 
existence  of  God  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
it  given  to  us  ;  but  it  is  surprising  to  be 
told  that  such  an  argument  was  pre- 
sented last  week  by  Professor  MacDon- 
ald  to  the  British  Association,  which  is 
not  much  given  to  discussions  of  theol- 
ogy. It  is  difficult  to  make  out  the  full 
force  of  the  argument  from  the  very  in- 
adequate cable  despatch ;  but  so  far  as 
is  made  clear  one  point  was  that  the 
human  eye,  a  most  exquisite  mechanical 
contrivance,  requires  an  external  agent 
of  supreme  wisdom  to  devise  it,  for  as  it 
is  formed  before  birth  it  could  not  have 
originated  as  a  reaction  from  the  effect 
of  light.  The  total  argument,  of  which 
this  is  but  a  suggestion,  is  said  to  have 
been  very  impressive,  but  we  will  wait 
and  see  how  much  it  means. 

Senator  La  Follette  exprest  the  right 
view  as  to  the  honor  of  the  Presidency  in 
his  address  last  week  to  the  Grangers  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  said  that  any  one 
would  like  to  be  President,  but  that  the 
honor  of  doing  fundamental  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  was  greater  than 
the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple: 

"I  would  rather  have  that  and  the  place  it 
will  give  me  in  history  and  what  there  will 
be  as  a  legacy  to  my  children  than  to  have 
the  place  that  some  men  who  have  been  Pres- 
ident will  have  in  the  history  of  this  Repub- 
lic." 

The  names  of  three  American  statesmen 
who  were  contemporaries,  Webster,  Clay 
and  Calhoun,  are  far  better  known  to 
fame  than  several  Presidents  whose  very 
names  are  almost  forgotten. 

Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  believes 
in  developing  the  postal  service,  but 
doing  it  gradually  as  it  can  be  made  to 
pay.  So  he  has  begun  with  postal  banks, 
gradually  increasing  their  number;  and 
so  he  would  have  Congress  provide  to 
do  with  the  parcels  post.  He  would  first 
put  it  on  all  rural  free  delivery  mail 
routes,  where  the  initial  expense  would 
b«  very  small  as  the  agents  could  easily 
carry  the  packages  in  the  wagons  which 


they  now  use.  At  first  the  carriers  would 
carry  parcels  only  from  and  to  the  cen- 
tral point  from  which  they  start,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  this  would  be  immediately 
profitable.  Mr.  Hitchcock  has  put  the 
department  for  the  first  time  very  nearly 
on  a  paying  basis,  and  we  hope  that 
Congress  will  approve  the  plan. 
J* 
Quite  correctly,  from  its  point  of 
view,  America  rebukes  Katharine  Tynan 
for  "an  unorthodox  conceit"  in  a  poem 
in  McClure's: 

"  'Child  if  I  were  in  heaven  and  you  were  in 

hell  .  .  . 
I    would   leave  the   fields   of   God   and   Queen 

Mary's  feet, 
Straight  to  the  heart  of  hell  would  go  seek- 
ing my  sweet.' 
"Now,  if  Katharine  Tynan  knew  or  cared 
to  remember  her  catechism  she  would  know 
that  if  she  were  in  heaven,  and  therefore  en- 
joying complete  happiness,  she  would  never 
want  to  get  out  of  it;  also  that  if  she  did 
get  to  'the  heart  of  hell'  there  she  would  stay 
with  her  'sweet,'  and  there  would  be  nothing 
sweet  in  that." 

All  that  is  true,  according  to  her  cate- 
chism, but  her  heart  might  be  allowed  to 
forget  it.  Possibly  heaven  and  hell  are 
not  places,  but  states,  and  she  might  do 
what  our  Lord  did  when  he  preached  to 
"the  spirits  in  prison." 

S 
The  partial  destruction  by  dynamite  of 
a  new  railroad  bridge  last  Sunday  at 
Mount  Vernon,  near  this  city,  is  the 
twentieth  aff^air  of  the  kind  in  the  last 
few  months,  all  directed  against  such 
structures  built  by  non-union  labor. 
While  the  McNamaras  are  charged  with 
one  such  crime  we  have  no  evidence  that 
union  men  or  their  officers  are  guilty  of 
these  crimes,  further  than  the  fact  that  it 
is  non-union  work  that  suffers.  It  is  the 
law  of  chances  that  raises  suspicion  to 
approximate  certainty. 

The  return  of  the  over-paid  Chinese 
indemnity  is  paying  well  for  both  China 
and  the  United  States.  From  its  income 
the  Chinese  Government  has  sent  sixty- 
nine  boys  and  three  girls  to  be  educated 
in  American  institutions.  Let  it  be  un- 
derstf>od  wherever  they  go  that  they  be- 
long to  the  best  families  and  are  picked 
candidates,  and  should  be  received  with 
all  cordiality,  as  in  fact  they  arc  by  their 
college  mates. 


I  nsur ance 


Cost  of   British    National    Insur- 
ance 

It  is  reported  that  various  corpora- 
tions from  which  contributions  would  be 
required  under  the  operation  of  the 
l.loyd-CJeorj^e  national  insurance  scheme 
in  Great  Britain  are  tij^uring  the  cost  to 
them  of  the  application  of  that  plan  for 
insurance  under  Governmental  auspices. 
It  is  estimated  in  London  that  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  Kingdom  under  the 
operation  of  the  national  insurance 
scheme  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  an- 
nually a  sum  roughly  put  at  $2,500,000. 
Some  of  the  larger  railways,  individual- 
ly, would  have  to  contribute  to  the  fund 
as  much  as  $300,000.  Large  as  this 
amount  is  in  itself,  it  represents  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  British  railways,  which  amount  to 
about  $620,000,000  annually.  The  con- 
tribution which  would  have  to  be  made 
to  the  national  insurance  fund  would 
amount,  therefore,  to  about  two-fifths  of 
I  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  of  those 
railways.  This  does  not  seem  a  very 
large  amount  when  compared  with  the 
expenditures  made  in  one  form  or  an- 
other by  the  American  railroads  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  their 
employees. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford  has  compiled  a  table  showing 
the  causes  of  accidents  on  which  claims 
were  paid  by  the  company  last  year.  The 
table  is  in  the  form  of  a  percentage,  with- 
out regard  to  employment.  The  high 
percentage  of  accidents  while  at  home 
and  walking  is  most  noticeable.  It  would 
appear  twenty-five  times  more  dangerous 
to  stay  at  home  than  to  take  a  steamship 
journey.     The  table  is  as  follows: 

At  home  25.9 

Pedestrians    18.2 

Automobiles     ; 11. i 

Recreation    ll.o 

Horses  and  vehicles   9.9 

Street  car  travel 7.2 

Railway  travel 4.3 

Bicycles    1.2 

Steamship  travel    i.o 

Miscellaneous    10.2 
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When  \ou  have  once  made  up  your 
mind  and  taken  out  a  life  insurance 
policy  you  arc  nf)t  likely  to  regret   it. 

Till':  reptjrt  ui  the  committee  of  the 
Insurance  Commissioners'  Convention 
on  industrial  health  and  accidents  settle- 
ments concludes  with  twenty-four  rec- 
ommendations, of  which  the  most  ini- 
])ortant  are : 

That  a  standard  industrial  health  and  acci- 
dent policy  provision  law  be  enacted ;  that 
prorating;'  for  clianj4es  of  occupation  sliould  Ik- 
pcrmillc'd  onl>  wlien  the  insured  has  actually 
chauycd  Iiis  occupation;  that  the  policy  fee  lu' 
abolished;  tliat  ail  industrial  agents  and  col- 
lectors be  licensed  by  the  State ;  that  frequent 
examinations  covering  not  only  financial  con- 
ditions l)ut  also  treatment  of  policyiiolders  be 
conducted  either  by  the  individual  States  or 
by  a  committee  of  the  convention,  and  that 
publicity  be  given  to  the  results  of  all  such 
examinations. 

Proof  that  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  is  making  steady, 
permanent  gains  in  the  way  of  produc- 
tion is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  new 
paid-for  business  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  191 1  is  $11,000,000  ahead  of 
the  same  period  of  1910.  Provided  the 
present  rate  of  production  is  maintained, 
the  new  paid-for  business  for  191 1  will 
reach  $145,000,000. 

The  slowness  of  the  negotiations  of 
France  and  Germany  over  Morocco  leads 
to  the  taking  out  of  further  insurance 
with  the  Lloyds..  The  rate  against  war 
between  France  and  Germany  in  191a 
has  risen  to  15  guineas  per  cent.  The 
rate  against  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  has  gone  to  8  guineas  per 
cent. 

The  day  after  the  death  of  William 
Porter,  a  New  York  banker,  the  ^tna 
Life  Insurance  Company  paid  claims  on 
accident  policies  which  he  held  amount' 
ing  to  $57,500.  and  $1,107  for  surgical 
operation  and  disability  indemnity,  a 
total  of  $58,607.  Mr.  Porter  was  injured 
in  an  automobile  accident. 
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Survey  of  the  World 


,      .      TT     1  Accordins:  to  the  New 

•'"T%."^f  '     York    Herald,    the 

Candidate?  .<  .     ,,      .'  . 

progressive     wing  of 

the  Republican  party,  which  has  opened 
pohtical  headquarters  in  Washington  to 
oppose  the  renomination  of  President 
Taft,  will  work  to  bring  about  the  nomi- 
nation of  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  for- 
merly Governor  of  New  York  and  now 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency.  It  is  said  that 
Senator  La  Follette  will  withdraw  from 
the  contest  and  support  Justice  Hughes 
in  the  national  convention.  W.  L.  How- 
ser,  a  former  Secretary  of  State  for 
Wisconsin,  and  now  in  charge  of  the 
campaign  to  prevent  the  renomination  of 
President  Taft,  is  said  to  be  confident 
that  the  "progressive"  candidate  will  re- 
ceive in  the  convention  the  solid  delega- 
tions of  California,  Idaho,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Washington  and 
Wisconsin.  Opposition  to  President  Taft 
is  said  to  be  strong  thruout  the  Republi- 
can organizations  of  the  Southern  States 
because  of  the  large  number  of  Demo- 
crats whom  he  has  appointed  to  office. 
Hans  have  been  made  to  have  Senator 
La  Follette  and  other  "insurgent"  lead- 
ers follow  in  the  trail  of  President  Taft 
when  he  makes  liis  swing  around  the 
country  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
.Senator  La  Follette  will  endeavor  to 
speak  at  every  place  where  President 
'iaft  a{;pears,  and  it  is  slated  that  oppo- 
sition to  President  Taft  is  taking  definite 
form  in  all  the  Western  States. Sen- 
ator r!ummins,  in  his  concise  "bill  of 
partiriilai-,"  against  Mr.  'Jaft,  being  a 
general  statement  oi  his  reasons  f(;r 
opp' virr^  the  I'residcnt's  renfjmination 
attar  k>  his  pfjsition  on  the  tariff,  the  en- 


largement of  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  postal  sav- 
ings, the  income  tax  and  corporation  tax, 
and  conservation.  "With  respect  to  the 
Canadian  tarifif  bill,"  says  Senator  Cum- 
mins, "there  is,  of  course,  the  widest 
diflierence  of  opinion."    Continuing  : 

"Reciprocity  is  a  progressive  term ;  but  I 
think  it  is  true  that  most  of  the  progressives 
have  been  unable  to  find  in  the  Canadian  bill 
the  essential  elements  of  reciprocity.  1  do 
not  desire  to  repeat  the  arguments  I  have  al- 
ready made  in  another  place  against  this 
measure.  It  is  a  false  pretense  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  It  gives  free  pulp  and  free  pa- 
per to  publishers  using  print  paper  and  it 
gives  free  farm  products,  but  it  will  not  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living  and  it  will  not,  in  my 
judgment,  widen  or  enlarge  our  markets  for 
manufactures  in  Canada." 

„    .        .     ^  .  The     Conserva  t  i  v  e 

Reciprocity  Gains        ^.       ^^     Opposition) 

^'■"""'^  candidates  in  Battle- 

ford  and  Victoria,  Alberta,  have,  respec- 
tively, retired  from  the  election  contest 
and  announced  approval  of  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States.  Western  and 
Northwestern  Canada  are  safe  for  reci- 
procity. A.  D.  Chisholm,  president  of 
the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange,  says  that 
of  thirty-five  seats.  Sir  Wilfrid's  friends 
will  carry  twenty-two.  The  Maritime 
Provinces  are  likewise  regarded  as  safe, 
and  a  Liberal  landslide  is  hoped  for  in 
(Jntario.  The  rabbis  of  Montreal,  which 
has  a  large  Jewish  population,  have  in  a 
circular  letter  asked  their  people  to  sup- 
port the  Laurier  candidates.  This  fol- 
lows the  publication  of  bitter  anti- 
Semitic  utterances  in  M.  liourassa's 
journal,  Le  Devoir.  Betting  odds  fav(jr 
the  Liberals,  2  or  3  t(j  1.  At  I^jiidon, 
Ont.,  Sir  Wilfriff  Laurier  said  last  week  : 

"I  am  pretty  old  at  the  game,  and  Iiavc  Irav- 
flcd  all  the  Provinces  more  than  oner  :  mid  \ 
find  lorlay  everywhere  enlhusiasni  for  iIh 
rc(  iprocity   compart." 


5^H 
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lie  adtlcd,  at  Smlhury,  that  I'arliamciil 
vvoiild  he  calkil  t()^;etlit*r  within  tivi- 
wtck^  IrcHu  Stpttiuhtr  Ji,  and  llial  In- 
l«K)ked  forvvartl  to  seeing  reciprocity 
within  three  months.  At  Stratford  the 
Premier  said  : 

"I  call  upon  you  to  stand  uRaiiist  tin-  un- 
holy alliauit*  of  French  Nationalists  and  luit4- 
lish-spiakuiK  jinj-focs.  In  yueiiec  1  am  n.-[)' 
rcsentfd  as  an  ultra-inipenaiist,  while  in  ()n- 
tarii)  1  am  rfprestiitt'd  as  an  anti-imperialist. 
In  (Jui'hec  I  am  ri-i)resfnted  as  suhscrv  it'ut  to 
I'liiKland ;  in  OiUario  as  suliservient  to  tin- 
ultramontanists  of  yuehec." 

It  is  not  easy  to  gauge  the  strength  of 
the  NationaUst  movement  in  Qtieheo 
Province  and  its  opposition  to  the  Pre- 
mier.    It  is  a  ([uestion  whether  it  is  not 

more   noisy    than    strong,   liowever. 

Till'  drain  Growers'  Guide,  organ  of  the 
Western  grain  growers'  organizations, 
says  : 

'"The  manufacturers  of  Canada  believe  that 
in  opposin)-'  reciprocity  they  are  fij^hting  for 
the  retention  of  the  protective  tariff.  They 
believe,  and  rijihtly,  that,  once  tlie  !)ogus  pro- 
tection is  removed  from  the  farmers,  it  can 
never  be  kept   for  the  manufacturers." 

Tliese  words  may  help  to  solidify  the 
Conservative  vote  in  the  l^^ast,  except 
that  the  party  is  in  no  less  trouhle  if  it 
defeats  reciprocity,  for  in  a  few  years 
the  West  will  liave  the  majority  of  the 
country's  population,  and,  if  it  stands  to- 
gether, can  rule  the  Dominion.  Thought- 
ful men  see  the  danger  of  cleavage, 
and  farsighted  Liherals  helieve  that, 
if  reciprocity  carries,  the  West  will  tol- 
erate a  moderate  tariff  on  the  products 
of  the  East. 

S 

.    .i    IF  '"^        \2iT([    Kipling    has    been 
to  the  Rescue  ,  ,     ,    , '       '^■r-      i       i   ^ 

cabled   from  iingland  to 

the  leading  organ  of  the  Canadian  Con- 
servatives.    We  quote  in  full : 

"Bateman's  Burwash, 
"Sussex,  England, 

"September  6. 
"To  the  Editor  of  the  Montreal  Slar: 

"I  do  not  understand  how  nine  million  peo- 
ple can  enter  into  such  arrangements  as  are 
proposed  with  ninety  million  strangers  on  an 
open  frontier  of  four  thousand  miles,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  their  national  integrity. 

"Ten  to  one  is  too  heavy  odds.  No  single 
Canadian  would  accept  such  odds  in  any  pri- 
vate matter  that  was  as  vital  to  him  person- 
ally as  this  issue  is  to  the  nation. 

"It  is  her  own  soul  that  Canada  risks  today. 
Once  that  soul  is  pawned  for  any  considera- 
tion  Canada  must    inevitably   conform   to   the 


commercial,  legal,  linancial,  social  and  ethical 
standards  which  will  lie  imposed  upon  her  by 
the  sheer  admitted  weight  ol  liie  United 
States. 

".She  might,  lor  example,  be  compelled  later 
i>n  to  admit  reciprocity  in  the  murder  rate  of 
the  I'nited  States,  which  at  present  1  believe 
is  something  more  than  one  hundred  and  lifty 
l)er  million  per  annum. 

"If  these  proposals  had  been  made  a  gen- 
ration  ago,  or  if  the  Dominion  were  today 
poor,  depressed  and  without  hope  one  woidd 
perhaps  understand  their  being  discussed,  i)ut 
Canada  is  none  of  these  things.  SJie  is  a  na- 
tion, and,  as  the  lives  of  nations  are  reckoned, 
will  ere  long  be  among  the  great  nations. 

"Why,  then,  when  she  has  made  herself 
what  she  is  should  she  throw  the  enornious 
gifts  of  her  inheritance  and  her  fortune  into 
the  hands  of  a  peoijle  who  by  their  haste  and 
waste  have  so  dissipated  their  own  resources 
that  even  before  national  middle  age  they 
are  driven  to  seek  virgin  fields  for  cheai)er 
food    and    living? 

"Whatever  the  United  .States  may  gain,  and 
1  i)resume  that  the  Lhiited  States'  proposals 
are  not  wholly  altruistic,  I  see  nothing  for 
Canada  in  recii)rocity  except  a  little  ready 
money,  which  she  does  not  need,  and  a  very 
long   rei)entancc. 

"RUDVAKII     KlI'MNC." 

.Sir  Wilfrid  mav  be  cx])ecte(l  to  (|uote,  in 

reluittal,   Kipling's  own   line: 

"Daughter    am    I    in    m>-    mother's   house,    but 
mistress  in  my  own." 

rr.,     r-  u     •  A    (lest)atch    to   the   To- 

The  Fisheries  ^       /■;   ;        r  r^^ 

_  ronto    Globe    from    (Jt- 

Treaty  ,  ,       ,i        .-i    ,• 

lawa    asserts    tlie    likeli- 
hood tiiat  Canada  will  withdraw  from  the 
International  Fisheries  Treaty  concluded 
with  the  United  States  in   1908.     Under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  regulations  gov- 
erning    the     fislierics     in     international 
waters  were  drawn  up  by  the  commis- 
sioners, Prof.  E.  E.  Prince  for  Canada 
and   Prof.   David   Starr  Jordan   for  the 
United  States.     These  regulations  were 
to    become    efifective    after    concurrent 
proclamations   by  the   Governor-General 
of    Canada    and    the    President    of    the 
United    States.      The  .  necessary   legisla- 
tion  was   passed   by   the   Parliament   of 
Canada  during  the  session  of  1910.  re- 
ceiving the  approval  of  both  political  par- 
ties.     The    American    authorities    have 
failed,  however,  to  pass  the  legislation  re- 
quired   to    put    the    treaty    into    effect. 
After  the  regulations  h.ad  been  drawn  up 
it  was  found  that  certain  interests,  nota- 
bly in  Michigan  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
were  opposed  to  their  ]')romulgation.     Tt 
is  understood  that  representations  to  the 
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end  of  modifying  the  regulations  were 
made  to  Ottawa,  but  it  is  now  known 
that  Canada  months  ago  positively  de- 
clined to  accept  the  suggested  modifica- 
tions, and,  it  is  supposed,  has  served  the 
United   States   with   notice  of   complete 

withdrawal     from     the     treaty.  If 

Canada  ratifies  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment, Newfoundland  may  seek  political 
union  with  Canada  to  obtain  free  admis- 
sion of  fish  to  the  American  market. 
Such  overtures  would  receive  a  most 
friendly  reception  at  Ottawa. 

_,      .  ,  .,      .  Speaking    at    Hartford, 

The  Arbitration  r-  c      i.       u        -.       J 

TreaHe^  ^°""-'  September  7,  at 

ireaties  ^^^      g^^^^      P^j^.^      ^^^ 

Taft  criticises  as  "limited  and  narrow" 

the  attitude  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations  toward  the  arbitration 

treaties.    He  said : 

'"If  the  Senate  cannot  bind  itself  to  submit 
questions  of  jurisdiction  arisinj?  under  the 
treaty,  as  Norway  and  Sweden  have  done, 
for  instance,  then  the  prospect  of  real  and 
substantial   progress   is   most  discouraging." 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
said  that  "the  proposed  arbitration  treaty 
is  .  .  .  not  straightforward."  "There 
IS,"  he  adds,  "hopeless  confusion  as  to 
what  'justiciable'  means."  But  the  "fa- 
tally objectionable  feature"  is 

"the  clause  providing  that  the  joint  high 
commission,  which  may  be  composed  concki- 
sively  of  'nationalists'  of  two  countries,  but 
which  also  may  be  composed  exclusively  of 
foreigners,  may,  by  unanimous  vote,  or  by  a 
vote  of  all  but  one  of  its  members,  determine 
that  any  given  question  whatever  must  1  e  arbi- 
trated. It  is  difficult  to  characterize  this  pro- 
vision truthfully  without  ecemins  to  be  offen- 
sive. Merely  to  speak  of  it  as  silly  comes  far 
short   of   saying   what    should   be   sairl." 


The  Railways  and 
the  Unions 


Unless  Julius  Krutt- 
schnitt,  vice-  presi- 
dent and  director  of 
maintenance  of  the  Harriman  lines,  re- 
cedes from  his  al>solute  refusal  to  recog- 
nize the  I""ederation  of  Shopworkers  or 
its  committees  on  those  lines,  labor  chiefs 
say  he  will  be  confrr;iited  with  a  strike. 
No  reason  for  believing  that  he  will  re- 
cede has  been  found  by  labftr  leaders  at 

San   I-'rancisco. 'Ihe  flecisifjn  of  the 

machinists  i->  against  a  general  strike  in 

the     Illinois    Central    shop.s.  T  h  e 

trackmen's     rr)minittec     has     announced 
that   it   has   a4;cd   the  president   of   the 


Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail- 
road to  arbitrate  their  demands. The 

Illinois  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Com- 
mission has  ordered  a  general  reduction 
in  express  rates  applying  to  all  shipments 
within  the  State  and  ranging  from  10  to 
25  per  cent.  The  express  companies 
agree  to  "try"  the  new  schedules,  which 
are  to  go  into  effect  October  i. 

J* 

Rodney  J.  Diegel,  Ser- 
Various  Items      geant-at-Arms      of      the 

Ohio  Senate,  has  re- 
ceived a  .sentence  of  three  years'  im- 
prisonment for  his  share  in  the  Colum- 
bus bribery  case.  As  a  last  resort  he 
plans,  it  is  said,  to  make  a  full  confes- 
sion.  Senator    Arthur    Pue    Gorman 

has    been    unanimotisly    nominated    for 
Governor  of  Maryland  by  the  Democratic 
Convention. The    New    York    Legis- 
lature has  adjourned  until  September  18. 
Governor  Dix  has  told  Democratic  legis- 
lators that  he  will  sign  no  legislation  dur- 
ing the  reconvened  session  unless  he  first 
receives   a   direct   priinary  bill   fulfilling 
the  pledge  in  the  Rochester  platform.   He 
does  not  insist  upon  the  nomination  of  all 
State  officers  by  the  direct  primary.    But 
there  is  as  much  opposition  as  ever. 
A.  C.  Frost,  of  Chicago,  and  forty-eight 
other  claimants  of  the  Watson  coal  lands 
in    the    Matanuska    District    of    Alaska. 
have  been  citefl  by  the  Juneau  (Alaska) 
Land  ( )ffice  to  show  cause  within  thirty 
days  whv  their  claims  should  not  be  can- 
celed.   This  action  is  thought  to  be  based 
upon  evidence  discovered  by  the  United 
States  (Jranfl  Jury  which  indicted  them. 
The  Juneau  civil   action   does  not   inter- 
fere with  the  Chicago  criminal  acti(;n. 

Stormy  Times        'V"'     was     much     dis- 

inMe.xico  *"'''^;'"     '"      '^^*-"^"^'''     ^""'^ 

week,  at  campaign  meet- 
ings and  in  places  where  ambitious  lieu- 
tenants of  Madero  still  defy  the  Govern- 
iii'iil.  Trooj)s  were  sent  to  subdue  Gen- 
eral Banderas,  who  by  force  had  made 
himself  Governor  of  Sinaloa.  General 
ll'ierta,  who  had  entered  Cuantla  with 
;^,fX)()  soldiers  in  pursuit  of  Zapata,  set 
out  to  run  down  Zap-ita's  men  in  the  hills 
of  Morelos,  to  which  they  had  with- 
drawn. He  had  orders  to  take  Zapata, 
dear!  r^r  alive.     In   Yucatan,  on  the  4th, 
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troops  of  the  State  fought  with  loo 
arnieil  baiuHts,  killing  many  of  them. 
Agents  of  Magon,  the  Socialist,  were  at 
work  in  the  South,  as  well  as  along  the 
northern  border.  Five  of  them  were  ar- 
rested. It  is  said  they  were  jjlanning  an 
uprising  in  \  era  Cruz.  There  were 
about  200  Magonists  in  El  Paso,  and  as 
many  more  m  Juarez,  pretending  to  be 
supporters  of  General  Reyes.  Tiiese,  it 
was  asserted,  were  plotting  to  capture 
Juarez,  which  they  were  to  attack  by 
moans  of  nitro-glycerine  bombs  dropped 

from  kites. In     his  public  addresses 

Madero  repeated  his  charges  against 
(ieneral  Reyes,  his  most  formidable  rival. 
At  \^era  Cruz,  on  the  7th.  he  said  again 
that  Reyes  had  plotted  to  have  him  shot, 
was  trying  to  rob  him  of  the  fruits  of  his 
victory  over  Diaz,  was  a  traitor  and 
ought  to  be  banished.  At  many  cam- 
j^aign  meetings  there  were  riots,  in  which 
Maderists  attacked  Reyistas.  At  Made- 
ro's  meetings  the  name  of  Jose  Pifio 
Suarez  (nominated  by  the  Progressive 
party  for  Vice-President  on  the  Madero 
ticket)  was  hooted  by  many  who  pre- 
ferred Dr.  Francisco  Gomez.  In  the 
convention  Suarez  (now  Governor  of 
Yucatan)  had  615  votes  and  Dr.  Gomez 
600.  The  latter's  supporters  withdrew 
from  the  convention  hall,  saying  that 
Suarez  had  won  by  corruption.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Gomez  promises  to  publish 
documents  indicating  that  Madero  in  the 
revolution  had  the  aid  of  certain  Trusts 
in  the  United  States.  His  brother, 
Emilio,  has  been  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent by  a  small  partv,  and  he  himself 
will  probably  be  nominated  by  the  anti- 

re-electionist   organization.  Madero 

publishes  the  following  statement  con- 
cerning his  recent  interview  with  Lord 
Cowdray : 

"Lord  Cowdray,  representative  of  the  house 
of  Pearson,  called  upon  me  in  order  to  in- 
form himself  as  to  what  my  intentions  were 
with  regard  to  the  important  undertakings 
which  he  has  in  this  republic.  I  said  to  him 
that  all  capitalists,  foreign  as  well  as  national, 
would  have  every  guaranty  under  my  Gov- 
ernment and  that  I  should  always  with  pleas- 
ure see  foreign  capital  invested  in  Mexico. 
With  regard  to  the  concessions  which  he  holds 
from  the  Mexican  Government  T  assured  him 
that  if  he  had  dulv  comiilied  with  the  respec- 
tive contracts  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  as  my 
Government  will  respect  contracts  and  con- 
cessions which  have  been  formulated  with  the 


late  Government  in  conii)liance  with  all  legal 
re(|uirements  .  1  also  said  that  1  consider  his 
action  in  coml)ating  the  monopoly  of  the  Wa- 
ters Pierce  Oil  Company  has  been  beneficial 
to  Mexico.  Hut  as  1  have  repeatedly  said, 
my  (iovernment  will  always  endeavor  to  op- 
pose  monopolies." 

At   the   end   of   last    week    Madero 


went  to  Yucatan,  intending  to  remain 
there  several  day.*^,  as  the  guest  of  Gov- 
ernor   Suarez. ^There    may    be    more 

Reves  meetings  now,  for  the  order  pro- 
hibiting demonstrations  within  the  Fed- 
eral district  has  been  withdrawn.  Gen- 
eral Reyes  has  received  permission,  also, 
to  retire  from  active  tnilitary  service. 
Tliis  permission  is  based  on  the  fact  thai 
he  has  served  continuously  for  thirty-five 
years.  Dr.  FVancisco  Vasquez  Gomez  is 
now  said  to  be  a  probable  running  mate 
with  General  Reyes  against  Madero  and 
Suarez.  Jose  del  Vaile  has  until  rccent- 
Iv  been  slated  for  the  Vice-Presidential 

nomination. After  a  half  century  of 

war  with  the  Yaqni  Indians  the  Mexican 
( Iovernment  has  made  a  peace  pact  which 
calls  for  the  return  of  all  exiled  Indians 
from  Yucatan,  Chia])as  and  other  tropi- 
cal States  to  their  native  Sonora  and  the 
surrender  of  vSonora  lands  to  the  Indians. 
Provisions  of  the  agreement  follow : 

The  Federal  Government  cedes  to  the  Yaqui 
Indians  the  lands  which  belong  to  the  national 
(iovernment  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  towns 
of  Torin,  Vicam,  Potam  and  Rhani,  as  well 
as  the  Vicam  Canal. 

The  land  will  be  broken  for  cultivation  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government,  the  Yaquis 
themselves  doing  the  work;  for  which  labor 
they  will  be  paid  $1   a  day. 

Each  couple  when  they  marry  shall  receive 
seven  and  one-half  acres;  each  person  reach- 
ing the  age  of  majority  shall  receive  five  acres; 
each  minor,  two  and  one-half  acres. 

To  each  family  which,  in  the  distribution 
of  lands,  receives  from  five  to  ten  hectares, 
the  Government  shall  give  a  pair  of  mules 
and  the  necessary  implements  for  work.  The 
families  which  receive  less  than  five  hectares 
shall  recei\e  one  mule    and  implements. 

Tile  Goxernment  shall  provide  a  storehouse 
from  which  the  new  colonists  will  receive 
subsistence  until  after  the  first  harvest. 

The  Government  shall  establish  the  num- 
ber of  schools  for  both  sexes  which  it  believes 
necessary,  and  all  the  Yaquis  shall  solemnly 
compel  their  children  of  school  age  to  attend 

The  Government  shall  erect  one  church 
within  the  limits  of  each  town. 

The  Yaqui  colonists  shall  be  exempt  from 
taxes  for  a  period  of  thirty  years. 

The  Yaquis  shall  name  their  own  local  au- 
thorities, but  shall  recogni/e  the  ncneral  au- 
diorities  of  the  State  and  of  the  republic. 
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The  Franco-German 
Clash 


While  no  official  no- 
tice has  been  given 
of  the  contents  of 
the  communications  between  Germany 
and  France  as  to  their  Moroccan  dispute, 
this  much  is  known,  that  Berhn  has  re- 
ceived the  offer  from  France  as  to  cer- 
tain compensation  in  the  Kongo  for  a 
freer  hand  in  Morocco,  and  has  sent  its 
reply.  We  do  not  know  how  trust- 
worthy are  the  reports  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  demands  and  concessions ; 
but  according  to  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
which  claims  knowledge,  full  liberty  is 
to  be  granted  to  France  in  Morocco  to 
conduct  any  military-  action  necessary  to 
maintain  order,  which  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  protectorate.  France  would 
guarantee  free  commercial  rights  there 
to  Germany.  According  to  this  state- 
ment, the  sacrifice  of  territory  in  the 
French  Kongo  which  France  is  prepared 
to  make,  tho  not  so  great  as  Germany 
demanded,  is  of  such  an  extent  that  when 
it  is  known  the  French  people  will  be 
astonished  and  perhaps  exasperated ;  but 
compensation  will  be  found  in  the  condi- 
tions which  the  French  Government  in- 
sists upon  in  Morocco.  These  agree- 
ments, it  is  declared,  are  to  be  embodied 
in  a  general  treaty  of  European  Powers 
with  which  the  United  States  would  also 
join.  It  was  believed  that  Germany 
would  accept  the  conditions  in  principle, 
but  would  ask  changes  in  some  particu- 
lars ;  but  it  is  .since  reported  that  the 
German  counter-proposals  will  be  reject- 
ed. They  are  said  to  require  an  outlet 
to  the  Kongo,  French  responsibility  for 
the  Moroccan  Government,  40  per  cent, 
of  all  public  contracts,  a  most  favored 
nation  clause,  and  the  free  export  of  ore. 
The  communications  between  the  two 
nations  are  likely  to  continue  for  weeks 
longer.  Meantime  grcit  anxiety  appears 
in  the  financial  centers,  w'th  a  severe 
drop  of  prices  of  securities,  and  the  mili- 
tary precautions  are  not  relaxed.  Russia 
stands  fast  with  F-'rance,  as  does  fireat 
Britain,  and  in  case  of  war  would 
threaten  thf  German  frontier.  .At  just 
thi.s  time  I'-mpfrf)r  William  reviewed  his 
navy  at  Kiel.  The  three  monster  stipcr- 
flreadnfiughts  were  there,  but  flifl  not 
fake  part  in  the  review,  as  thev  arc  not 
vet  in  commission,  hut  ninety-nine  fight- 
ing  ships   UxjV   part,  not    including   tor- 


pedo boats,  torpedo  boat  destroyers  and 
submarines.  Germany's  navy  is  now 
second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
while  that  of  the  United  States  has  fallen 

to  the  third  rank. It    is    anticipated 

that  if  the  present  negotiations  between 
France  and  Germany  over  Morocco  ter- 
minate satisfactorily,  Italy  will  occupy, 
Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica,  from  French  Tu- 
nis on  the  west  to  British  Egypt  on  tlie 
east,  and  as  far  south  as  the  oasis  of 
Kufarat.  Italy  is  said  to  be  negotiating 
with  Turkey,  whose  sovereignty  in  Trip- 
oli is  hardly  more  than  nominal. 

^  ,  ^.  .  In  Germany  as  well  as  in 
Food  Riots  m       p^^^^^     ^1^^     gj.^^^     ■^^_ 

urope  crease  in  the  cost  of  liv- 

ing causes  anxiety,  altho  it  has  not  led  to 
food  riots,  as  in  France  and  in  China. 
The  summer  drouth  is  spoken  of  as  a 
main  cause  of  the  rise  of  prices.  The 
Berlin  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Merchants'  Guild  have  petitioned  the 
Government  to  reduce  the  tariff  on 
grain,  fodder,  etc.,  by  applying  a  special 
classification  to  these  products,  and  to 
cut  the  duties  on  potatoes  by  50  per  cent., 
the  new  rates  to  be  effective  until  August 
I.  1912.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
has  ordered  the  sale  of  fodder  to  needy 

persons     at     reduced     prices.  The 

French  Cabinet  has  been  studying  the 
causes  of  the  food  riots  in  which  women 
took  so  active  a  part.  The  cost  of  every- 
thing eatable  is  higher  thruout  France 
today  than  ever  before.  Prices  suddenly 
increased  this  summer,  but  this  also  is 
true  all  over  Western  Europe,  and  was 
caused  principally  by  drouths  and  the 
consequent  failure  of  fofldcr  and  vege- 
table crops.  The  Cabinet  a|)proved  a 
scheme  to  ameliorate  the  situation  by 
facilitating  the  imjmrtation  of  cattle  and 
frozen  meats  by  installing  refrigerating 
anfl  storage  plants,  of  which  there  is  a 
lack  in  France ;  by  demanding  thai  the 
railways  lower  their  rates  for  the  trans- 
I)ortation  oi  food,  and  by  susueiuling  tlu- 

tariffs  rtn    fodders. At   Charleroi.   in 

P>elgium.  20.000  persons  of  the  working 
class,  fjrotesting  against  the  high  cost  of 
food,  attenipterl  to  march  into  the 
lower  districts  of  the  city.  Scpiadrons 
of  cavalry  charged  thru  the  various 
streets  and  succeeded  in  dispersing  the 
crowds  after  two  hours  of  hard   work. 
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Some  of  the  inanifestants  were  injured. 

All     the     stores     were     closed. The 

gold  mines  of  the  Johannesburg  district 
yielded  in  August  over  $12,000,000, 
which  breaks  all  records  for  a  month ; 
and  for  some  years  the  gold  production 
has  been  steadily  increasing.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Uritish  Association  last 
week  Professor  Chapman  connected 
these  food  riots  with  the  depreciation  of 
the  value  of  gold,  and  showed  that  in 
the  last  ten  years  the  price  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life  had  risen  10  per  cent.  This 
applies  particularly  to  meat,  and  to 
bacon,  the  poor  man's  meat,  and  to 
bread,  milk  and  sugar.  IVofessor  Chap- 
man predicted  that  the  next  three  years 
would  be  an  era  of  strikes,  due  to  the 
fact  that  whereas  u{)  to  i8(X>  the  cost  of 
living  had  been  falling,  it  had  since  then 
been  rising. 

Since   the  election  of   Manuel 
Portugal     de  Arriaga  as  President  of  the 

i'ortuguese  Republic  afifairs 
have  moved  very  quietly,  and  no  prog- 
ress seems  to  iiave  been  luade  by  the  Roy- 
alists in  the  northern  provinces  and  over 
the  Spanish  border.  A  promise  of  more 
quiet  is  given  in  the  announcement  that 
the  severe  laws  against  the  Church 
which  were  at  first  decreed  will  be  con- 
siderably modified,  the  State  to  be  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  Church,  all 
ecclesiastical  property  which  belonged  to 
the  State  to  be  returned  to  the  Govern- 
ment, all  ecclesiastical  property  which 
pertained  to  the  clergy  to  continue  to 
remain  so.  all  jjriests  to  receive  stipends 
until  death,  no  confiscation  of  property 
to  be  made,  entire  liberty  for  all  the  re- 
ligions to  be  conceded,  the  State  not  in- 
terfering either  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
British,  French,  German  and  Italim 
churches  in  Portugal  to  continue  as  here- 
tofore to  enjoy  perfect  freedom.  The 
announcement  has  made  a  good  impres- 
sion, and  if  enforced  on  these  lines  it  will 
do  much  to  conciliate  the  north  with  the 
south.  Apart  from  the  danger  from  the 
Royalists  and  their  ecclesiastical  allies  is 
that  from  the  multitude  of  carbonari  in 
Lisbon,  estimated  at  30,000,  who  are  al- 
ways ready  for  a  disturbance,  and  who 
have  their  leaders,  and  who  must  be  con- 
sidered in  all  legislation.  An  investiga- 
t'on  of  the  Rovalist  forces  shows   s.ooo 


soldiers  of*  all  arms,  with  quick-firing 
giuis,  but  they  lack  funds  expected  from 
England  and  Brazil.  Much  interest  is 
excited  by  the  discovery  of  a  great  hoard 
of  gold  and  jewels  in  the  vaults  of  the 
C  athetlral  of  (Jporto,  which  must  have 
lain  there  for  several  centuries.  The 
chests  are  filled  with  ingots  of  gold,  gold 
]jlate  and  ornaments  studded  with  rubies, 
and  church  furniture  of  pure  gold.  They 
date  from  a  time  when  Portugal  was  a 
rich  colonizing  power. 


The  ravages  of  the  cholera 
The  Cholera     in     Italy     have     interfered 

with  the  usual  influx  of 
visitors,  and  we  have  accounts  of  its 
spread  to  other  countries.  Several  cases 
have  developed  in  Vienna,  and  in  .Spain 
it  prevails  in  the  IVovince  of  Tarragona, 
where  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases  prove 
fatal.  There  are  frequent  cases  in  Medi- 
terranean and  Adriatic  ports.  Russian 
maneuvers  on  the  Manchurian  border 
have  been  postponed  because  of  the  chol- 
era. The  International  Parliamentary 
Conference,  called  to  meet  in  Rome,  is 
likely  to  be  postponed  for  a  similar  rea- 
son. In  two  Italian  towns  mobs  have 
attacked  the  pesthouses.  and  triumphant- 
ly carried  the  cholera  patients  to  their 
homes.  It  is  their  belief  that  the  doc- 
tors are  spreading  the  disease.  The  pil- 
grimage to  Loreto  has  been  forbidden. 
Cholera  has  broken  out  in  the  Turkish 
army.  On  a  militia  train  near  Salonika 
the  soldiers  were  so  frightened  by  the 
appearance  of  cholera  among  them  that 
their  comrades  threw  twenty  of  those 
stricken  out  of  the  windows  to  die.  The 
War  Office  has  ordered  their  officers  and 
doctors  to  be  court-martialed.  The  dis- 
ease has  spread  among  the  soldiers  re- 
turning from  Albania,  and  three  battal- 
ions that  were  quarantined  demanded  to 
be  sent  home,  and  when  this  w-as  not 
allowed  they  nuitinied  ;  but  the  mutiny 
was  supprest  and  the  leaders  executed. 


The  first  alarming  reports 
that  came  to  the  world 
were  from  missionaries  in 
the  central  provinces  of  China,  to  the 
effect  that  300,000  persi>ns  were  suff"ering 
from  faniine  in  the  upper  waters  k^\  the 


The  Chinese 
Famine 
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Yangtse  River,  and  that  100,000  persons 
had  been  drowned  by  the  floods.  Of 
course,  the  numbers  are  uncertain,  but 
that  the  disasters  are  of  great  extent  is 
certain.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  the  river 
valley  have  been  transformed  into  an 
enormous  lake,  destroying  life  and  crops. 
Missionaries  report  it  as  the  worst  flood 
they  have  known,  extending  from  Chin- 
kiang  to  Ichang,  about  800  miles,  and 
from  100  to  200  miles  wide.  One  writes 
from  Wuhu : 

"The  future  of  Central  China  hangs  like  a 
great  dark  cloud.  We  are  powerless  to  save 
even  manj  of  our  church  people.  The  mem- 
bers were  farmers,  and  all  they  have  is  a  bit 
of  rice  tied  up  in  the  tops  of  trees,  while 
they  themselves  are  paddling  around  in  tubs. 
O,  the  thousands  of  orphans  there  will  be 
in  our  district!" 

From  Chang-teh,  in  the  Province  of 
Hu-nan,  comes  word  that  the  receding 
water  is  being  followed  by  pestilence. 
That  district  hardly  contains  a  survivor 
who  has  not  been  affected  by  the  scourge, 
and  many  are  dying.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment is  preparing  to  give  what  relief 
it  can,  and  the  International  Relief  Soci- 
ety at  Shanghai  will  give  its  aid. 
The  floods  were  at  their  hight  in  August, 
but  have  since  receded.  The  price  of 
provisions  has  risen  so  high,  even  in 
Shanghai,  that  in  order  to  prevent  a  ris- 
ing the  officials  have  issued  a  proclama- 
tion forbidding  merchants  from  making 
any  increase  in  the  price  of  rice,  which  i^ 
already  higher  than  hitherto  known. 
Millions  of  people  have  fled  to  the  hills, 
where  they  have  no  shelter  and  are 
starving  for  lack  of  proper  food.  Bands 
of  refugees  are  beginning  to  march 
toward  the  larger  cities,  jjillaging  and 
burning,  'i'he  whole  district  of  Chang- 
shu,  near  Soochow,  has  been  swept  by 
them,  kice  shoj^s  have  been  IfK^tcd  or 
destroyed  and  r^jvernment  buildings 
Inirned.  The  walled  city  of  Soochow  is 
also  threatened  anri  several  shops  have 
been  attacked.  The  military  has  so  far 
held  the  crowds  in  check.  In  order  to 
protect  N'anking,  troops  have  been  called 
out  to  stop  the  advance  of  refugees,  but 
it  is  feared  that  as  soon  as  the  water 
abates  millions  from  the  hills  will  join 
the  general  movement  and  overrun  the 
rf )\\ntry  unU---,  relief  is  conveyed  to 
them.  Ail  port^  aU^ng  the  Yangts/.e  re- 
l>fjTt    floods    in    the    streets,      Hankow, 


Ngankin,  Wuhu,  Chinkiang  and  Nan- 
king are  submerged  and  houses  arc 
flooded.  At  Wuhu  the  distress  is  most 
acute.  The  Central  China  Famine  Com- 
mittee, of  Shanghai,  is  reorganizing  as  a 
general  committee,  the  American  consul, 
Mr.  Wilder,  to  act  as  chairman. 

That  the  lack  of  food 
The  Chinese  Riots      following    the    floods 

which  covered  the 
rice  fields  just  as  the  rice  was  maturing 
would  necessarily  lead  to  violence  and 
riots  was  to  be  expected,  but  apart  from 
that,  and  in  some  provinces  not  so 
severely  affected,  another  occasion  has 
been  opposition  to  the  extension  of  rail- 
roads, especially  in  Sze-chuan.  From 
the  State  Department  at  Washington  we 
have  the  following  explanation  : 

"Recently  an  imperial  edict  was  issued  plac- 
ing under  the  Ministry  of  Communications  of 
the  central  Government  the  construction  of 
all  trunk  lines  thruout  the  empire  and  can- 
celing all  concessions  for  the  private  con- 
struction of  trunk  lines  previous  to  the  year 
1911.  This  measure  affected  the  hne  which 
was  being  built  by  Ciiincse  private  enterprise 
in  the  Province  of  Sze-chuan  and  has  doubt- 
less precipitated  the  present  manifestations  in 
a  province  always  considered  more  than  or- 
dinarily turbulent,  one  where  reactionary  ten- 
dencies, the  cry  of  'China  for  the  Chinese' 
and  a  certain  amount  of  anti-foreign  tendency 
have  made  local  appreciation  of  the  economic 
and  progressive  measures  of  reform  and  in- 
dustrial development  introduced  by  the  cen- 
tral Government  more  slow  to  be  appreciated 
and  understoml  than  in  other  parts  of  China. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  attribute  the 
present  uprising  to  the  recent  railway 
projects  in  which  the  United  States  is  inter- 
fstcd.  In  fact  those  railways  as  no-,v  planned 
and  under  present  concessions  lie  wholly  ou(- 
sidtt  of  the  province  of  Sze-chuan." 

The  agitation  in  Sze-chuan  was  at  first 
confined  to  public  meetings,  the  closing 
of  shops  and  the  refusal  to  pay  taxes. 
15ut  the  situatir)n  became  so  serious  that 
the  American  and  1  British  women  were 
rcnifjved  to  a  i)Iace  of  safely  at  the 
Canadian  Methodist  mission  compound 
in  Chengtu,  altho  the  agitation  was  not 
directed  particularly  against  foreigners. 
There  arc  abrjiit  a  liuiuh-cd  Americans  in 
the  neighborhftod.  A  I'.ritisli  gunboat 
has  been  ordered  to  anclior  iu-;ir  Chengtu 
to  i)rotcct  foreigners  or  to  rescue  them 
if  necessary;  ami  our  own  navy  has  sev- 
eral available  gunbtjats. 


The  New   Labor  Spirit   in   England 


BY  SCOTT   BOWEN 


ALTHO  "social  revolution,"  in  the 
sense  that  the  term  is  used  by 
extreme  Socialists,  has  not  be- 
gun, yet  the  theory  that  the  recent  strikes 
in  h'ngland  differ  only  in  size  from  those 
that  have  gone  before,  is  far  from  the 
truth.  The  fact  is  that  English  labor 
organizations  are  entering  on  an  entirely 
new  phase  of  their  development,  and  that 
the  old  trade  unionism  is  dead.  It  has 
given  place  to  Continental  "syndicalism," 
and  the  success  of  the  recent  strikes  so 
far  has  justified  the  change,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  working  class.  Ft  is 
doubtful  if  England  will  ever  again  see 
a  great  strike  run  on  the  old  lines. 

The  trouble  up  to  now  has  affected  the 
trades  that  mean  most  to  the  every-day 
life  of  the  community,  and  so  has 
brought  home  the  situation  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  English  people.  First  the 
miners  went  on  strike,  and  the  price  of 
coal  immediately  went  up.  Extra  police 
and  troops  were  needed  to  keep  the 
strikers  in  order.  Then  the  sailors 
struck,  and  every  dinner  table  in  the  land 
was  threatened,  for  England  depends  for 
her  sustenance  on  sea-borne  food.  Then 
the  dock  laborers  and  carters  in  London 
and  Liverpool  and  all  the  other  big  ports 
went  out,  and  in  some  of  these  towns 
there  was  an  actual  shortage  of  food, 
altho  tons  of  it  were  rotting  at  the  docks 
and  in  the  ships.  Then,  to  crown  all, 
railroad  men  all  over  the  country  struck. 
This  last  strike  threw  England  into 
something  like  a  panic.  More  than 
25,000  troops  w^ere  rushed  into  London, 
and  soldiers  in  proportionate  numbers 
were  thrown  into  all  the  other  great 
towns  and  placed  on  guard  over  the  rail- 
w-ays  at  strategic  points.  Preparations 
were  made  to  move  food  trains  under 
military  guard,  and,  if  need  be,  to  work 
them  by  soldier  labor.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment the  Government,  by  promising  an 
investigation  of  the  men's  grievances,  in- 
duced them  to  return  to  work,  but  in  the 
temper  that  they  are  in  they  may  come 
out  again  at  any  moment  if  the  investi- 
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gation  does  not  result  to  their  liking. 
It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  judging  from  tlie 
make-up  of  the  commission  of  inquiry, 
that  this  will  be  the  case.  The  chairman, 
.Sir  David  Harrcl,  is  an  ex-police  official. 
The  labor  members  are  weak  and  the 
railways  are  represented  by  one  of  the 
cleverest  railway  lawyers  in  the  country. 
A  few  years  ago  all  this  would  have 
been  impossible.  The  English  unions 
were  bodies  of  skilled  workers  organized 
on  the  aristocratic  principle.  None  but 
men  who  had  learned  their  trade  by  long 
and  severe  apprenticeship  were  admitted 
to  the  unions.  The  union  charges  were 
heavy,  and  the  money  was  devoted  to 
building  up  strong  funds  which  were- 
used  for  sickness  and  out-of-work  insur- 
ance, and  for  similar  purposes.  In  the 
last  resort  the  union's  funds  might  be 
used  to  finance  a  strike,  but  naturally 
men  like  the  better-class  British  work- 
man  thought  long  and  seriously  before 
embarking  in  any  struggle  which  might 
deplete  these  funds.  The  sympathetic 
strike  was  practically  unknown,  and  fed- 
erations of  men  in  allied  trades  hardly 
existed.  Even  in  the  same  trades,  such 
as  mining,  for  instance,  the  men  of  one 
county  were  often  organized  quite  inde- 
pendently from  those  of  another,  and 
worked  under  different  wages  and  cus- 
toms. Under  conditions  such  as  these 
little  progress  was  made.  The  employ- 
ers, by  taking  one  trade  at  a  time,  could 
defeat  them  all  in  any  struggle,  and, 
moreover,  this  system  made  no  provision 
for  the  great  mass  of  unskilled  or  half- 
skilled  labor  on  which  so  much  of  our 
modern  industrial  system  depends. 

A  few  years  ago  the  English  working- 
men  began  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
their  unions  were  not  working  as  well  as 
they  should.  They  saw  their  funds  de- 
pleted by  strikes  forced  on  them  by  the 
employers.  They  saw  their  organiza- 
tions weakened  by  the  growing  army  of 
the  unemployed,  most  of  whom  were  not 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned unions,  or  who,  if  they  were,  could 
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not  pay  the  charges.  They  began  to  cast 
about  for  some  new  method  of  carrying 
on  the  industrial  war,  and  they  hit  on  the 
pohtical  weapon.  A  fairly  strong  Labor 
party  was  returned  to  Parliament,  and  the 
English  workingman  hoped  that  all  his 
grievances  would  be  settled  at  once. 

But  the  Labor  party  has  done  little 
but  talk,  and  already  there  are  grave  ru- 
mors that  it  has  been  captured  by  the 
Liberal  party.  Some  of  its  leaders  have 
already  received  minor  offices,  and  the 
story  goes  that  one  will  soon  enter  the 
Cabinet.  At  any  rate  the  Labor  party 
has  not  justified  the  laborers'  expecta- 
tions, and  the  English  workingmen,  see- 
ing their  lot  growing  steadily  wor.-e — for 
altho  times  have  been  good  and  prices 
rising,  wages  have  remained  stationary — - 
began  to  look  for  still  another  weapon. 
They  found  it  in  the  Continental  syndi- 
calism, which  is  distinguished  from  the 
old-fashioned  English  unionism  by  the 
fact  that,  instead  of  being  organized  by 


trades,  the  men  arc  organized  by  indus- 
tries, and  that,  moreover,  the  solidarity 
of  all  labor  is  recognized. 

The  first  fruits  of  this  syndicalism 
have  been  seen  in  the  strikes  of  the  sail- 
ors, cartmen,  dockers  and  railway  men. 
They  are  all  part  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion of  transport  workers,  and  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  by  acting  together  they  can 
paralyze  the  trade  of  the  country.  They 
have  done  so  already  for  a  short  time, 
and,  now  that  they  know  their  power, 
they  may  be  expected  to  do  so  again.  In 
the  old  days  the  locomotive  engineers 
might  strike  and  find  their  places  taken 
by  other  railway  men  .who  had  enough 
knowledge  of  engines  to  serve  at  a  pinch. 
The  conductors  and  signal  men  might 
strike,  but  if  the  engineers  remained  at 
work  some  sort  of  a  railway  service 
might  be  maintained.  The  porters  might 
go  out,  but  outside  cartmen  would  load 
their  own  carts,  and  the  same  might  hap- 
pen  at   the   docks   if   the    'longshoremen 
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ceased  work.  Now  all  these  men  are 
actiiiy;  togctlier  at  a  coiiunoii  signal  ami 
there  is  iiu  one  to  take  their  places. 

Ihere  can  be  no  douht  that  in  the  case 
of  the  highly  skilled  railway  workers  this 
develo|jnieiit  has  been  hastened  hy  the 
shortsightedness  ol  the  employers.  The 
h'.nglish  railwaymen  have  had  serions 
grievances  tor  a  nnmher  of  years.  They 
iMiisiiler  themselves  nnderpaid  and  over- 
worked, and  frtiui  an  American  standard 
they  certainly  are  jnstitied  in  both  claims. 
In  i(>)7  they  threateiieil  to  strike,  bnt 
Lloyd  (ieorge,  now  Chancellor  of  the 
I'.xcheqner,  then  president  of  the  Hoard 
of  Trade,  intervened  and  fixed  np  a  con- 
ciliation scheme,  which  was  accepted  by 
both  cmplo)ers  and  men.  If  it  had  been 
worked  in  good  faith  by  the  employers 
perhaps  the  railwa\'men  would  have 
stuck  to  their  old-fashioned  conservative 
unit)nism,  bnt,  instead  of  being  used  as  a 
piece  of  machinery  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  it  was  used  by  the  railway 
managers  as  a  means  of  i)Utting  off  the 
consideration  of  the  men's  complaints. 

Put  as  brietiy  as  possible,  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  scheme  was  this :  On 
every  railway  s\stem  a  conciliation  board 
was  set  up,  composed  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  representatives  of  men  employed 
on  the  line  and  of  the  company.  All 
grievances  were  to  be  brought  before 
these  local  boards,  and  in  case  of  failure 
to  agree  an  appeal  could  I)e  taken  to  a 
general  board,  and  from  this  general 
board  to  an  independent  arbitrator  to  be 
specially  appointed  in  each  case.  The 
idea  was  that  complaints  would  be  dealt 
with  promptly  by  men  who.  understood 
the  conditions.  In  actual  working  it  has 
taken  months  and  in  two  cases  at  least 
two  years  to  get  a  case  heard  by  the 
general  conciliation  board.  Moreover — 
and  this  was  the  chief  grievance  of  the 
men  during  tlie  recent  railway  strike — 
the  companies  absolutely  refused  to  rec- 
ognize or  deal  with  the  men's  unions. 
Before  all  the  local  conciliation  boards 
grievances  had  to  be  presented  by  men 
actually  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
against  which  the  grievance  was  alleged. 
Plain  porters  and  enginemen  and  switch- 
men had  to  argue  their  cases  against  the 
skilled  officials  of  the  company,  and  of 
course  they  usually  got  the  worst  of  it. 


They  were  iiandicapped  also  by  the  feel- 
ing that  if  they  made  loo  gooil  a  case 
against  their  employers  they  were  likely 
to  be  punished  for  it  before  long  by  loss 
(jf  employment  or  deprivation  of  privi- 
leges. In  these  circumstances  it  is*  not 
wonderful  that  the  men  felt  they  had 
been  cheated  by  the  establishment  of  the 
conciliation  boards,  and  the  chief  of  their 
demands  in  the  recent  strike  was  recog- 
nition of  the  union,  and  the  right  to  have 
their  grievances  presented  by  their  own 
union  olVicials,  men  skilled  in  the  art  of 
bargaining  with  employers  and  cpiite  in- 
dei)endent  of  any  vengeance  by  the  em- 
ployers. 

In  fact,  this  (|uestion  of  recognition  of 
the  unions  has  i)layed  a  leading  part  in 
all  the  strikes.  The  dockers  and  cart- 
men,  of  course,  won  substantial  ad- 
vances in  wages,  but  they  prize  ([uite  as 
much  the  right  to  nominate  their  union 
officials  to  present  all  complaints  to  em- 
ployers, and  to  conduct  all  negotiation's 
with  them  about  wages  and  conditions  t)f 
labor. 

When  T  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  that  the  new  movement  among 
the  English  workingmen  did  not  mean 
that  the  social  revolution  had  begim,  I 
had  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  So- 
cialist movement  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term.  It  is  true  that  the  two  men 
who,  more  than  any  others,  have  been 
responsible  for  the  adoption  of  syndical- 
ism by  the  luiglish  workers — r>en  Tillet 
and  Tom  Mann — are  radical  Socialists, 
but  they  have  not  been  preaching  social- 
ism except  incidentally  in  this  movement, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  luiglish  work- 
ingmen are  not  Socialists.  In  fact  the 
political  Socialists  in  Parliament  have 
been  rather  opposed  to  the  new  move- 
ment— altlio  they  did  not  dare  to  fight  it 
openl)- — it  being  a  symptom  of  disgust 
with  the  failure  of  parliamentarianism 
and  therefore  hostile  to  them.  The  old 
trade  union  leaders,  much  against  their 
will,  have  been  swept  into  the  movement 
and  forced  to  take  the  lead  in  it.  This 
is  a  curious  example  of  a  wave  of  demo- 
cratic sentiment.  For  years  the  trade 
union  officials  in  England  have  been  lit- 
tle autocrats,  dictating  to  their  followers 
what  policy  they  should  adopt,  and  in 
general  managing  all  their  alTairs.      Al- 
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most  in  a  night  the  workers  themselves 
took  charge  and  showed  their  leaders  the 
way  the\   wanted  to  be  ltd. 

Syndicalism,  however,  is  a  great 
weafx^n  in  the  hands  of  the  workers.  The 
general  strike  has  long  been  the  ideal 
weapon  of  social  revolutionists.  We 
have  had  an  uncommonly  near  aj^proach 
to  it  in  rCngland,  and  it  has  been  success- 
ful, probably  far  more  successful  than 
the  organizers  hoped  ;  for  when  it  was 
at  its  hight  in  Ix)ndon  the  post  office 
authr>rities  had  to  apply  to  the  strike 
leaders  for  permis!-ir,n  to  move  fodder 
for  their  horses  and  petrol  for  their  au- 
tomobiles in  order  to  keep  the  mail  serv- 
ice going,  while  the  hospitals  also  harl 
to  apply  for  permits  to  cart  in  food  aufl 
npplies.  The  spectacle  of  the  Ciovcm- 
irient  brewing  down  before  a  strike  leader 
is  one  that  has  impressed  all  classes 
mightily  and  the  workinginan  nr»t  the 
least.  ffe  feeb  that  he  has  a  new  and 
f)Owerful  weapon  in  his  hand.  Who 
knows  how  he  will  rlccide  to  use  it? 


(Jne  feature  of  the  new  situation 
which  is  especially  dangerous  to  private 
property  in  I-lngland  is  the  fact  that  Con- 
tinental syndicalism  is  distinctly  anarch- 
istic as  opposed  to  the  Socialism  of  the 
old  trade  union  movement.  T  do  not 
mean  by  this  either  that  the  old  English 
trade  unioni.sts  were  consciously  Social- 
ists or  that  the  new  syndicalists  are  con- 
sciously Anarchists.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  ideal  of  most  of  the  old  trade 
union  leaders  was  a  form  of  state  .social- 
ism— either  control  in  some  form  or  ab- 
solute ownership  by  the  state  of  the  great 
()ublic  services  and  industries.  Those 
who  did  not  go  the  whole  length  of  ac- 
cepting state  control,  or  ownership  at 
any  rate,  looked  to  the  state  to  reclress 
their  grievances  by  legislation,  and  legis- 
latiroi  in  England  has  i)een  moving  along 
these  lines,  esijecially  since  the  i)resent 
Liberal  rif)vernment  came  into  power. 
It  has  not  mrjved  fast  enough,  however, 
and  most  of  the  attempts  to  legislate  so- 
cialistically  have  failed  to  work,  and  have 
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therefore  tausetl  irritatit)n  and  unrest 
among  the  laboring  folk.  Now  they  are 
swinging  to  the  other  extreme,  which  is 
known  on  the  C"(jntinent  of  luirope  as 
"direct  action."  The  ideal  of  the  an- 
archist communists,  of  which  Prince 
Kropotkin  is  the  ablest  and  best  known 
exponent,  is  the  control  of  industry  by 
the  men  actually  engaged  in  it.  Kro- 
potkin's  idia  is  that  the  railwaymen,  for 
instance,  shall  run  the  railways,  the  boot- 
makers the  boot  factories,  the  sailors  the 
ships,  and  so  on,  and  that  these  so-called 
"free  groups"  shall  exchange  with  tacli 
other.  This  seems  to  be  the  idea  in  a 
vague  way  underlying  the  new  English 
labor  movement.  The  workers  feel  that 
they  liave  been  unfairly  treated  by  the 
state,  and  they  no  longer  look  to  it,  but 
to  their  own  efforts,  for  protection  and 
improvement.  The  ideas  of  federation 
l)\  industries  and  control,  if  not  complete 
ownership,  by  the  men  employed  in  them 
are  the  bases  of  the  new  movement. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  politicians  have 
received  an  impulse  in  the  direction  of 
State  Socialism.  The  railway  strike,  by 
tying  up  the  Uhh]  supply  of  the  country, 
and,   more   than   that,   liy   rendering   the 


railways  useless  from  a  military  point  of 
view  at  the  moment  of  a  serious  Euro- 
pean crisis,  has  awakened  the  politicians 
to  the  danger  of  leaving  a  great  public 
necessity  like  the  railways  at  the  mercy 
of  a  dispute  between  masters  and  men. 
It  has  forced  to  the  front  the  demand  for 
nationalization  of  the  railways  which  has 
been  a  real  one  for  some  years  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  unlikely  that  if  the  politi- 
cians come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
railway  must  become  national  property 
they  will  meet  with  much  opposition 
from  the  railway  directors  or  sharehold- 
ers, for  English  railway  securities  are  no 
longer  particularly  gilt-edged  invest- 
ments, and  few  of  the  shareholders 
would  object  to  exchanging  their  share 
certificates  for  guaranteed  Government 
stock.  The  railway  workmen  would  not 
object,  because  they  believe  that  they 
could  coerce  the  state  by  striking  more 
easily  than  they  can  the  companies.  A 
few  years  ago  they  might  have  hailed 
nationalization  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 
With  the  new  spirit  of  today  I  believe 
they  would  simply  look  on  it  as  a  change 
from  a  strong,  harsh  master  to  a  weak 
one. 

London,  England. 
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Of   Fire  and   Flesh 

BY   MARGUERITE   OGDEN   BIGELOW 


Of  rtre  and  flesh  a  man  is  made— 

The  flesh  that  molds  earth's  highest  race, 
And  thru  strong  sons  has  strongly  swayed 

Her  lesser  beasts  to  yield  him  grace; 
Of  tire,  the  same  that  smouldered  slow 

In  magi  of  the  ages  dim 
.\nd  now  flames  up  to  meet  the  test 

Of  times  that  search  the  soul  of  him. 

The  air  has  granted  right  of  way 

That  his  high  voice  may  sound  afar; 
The  rocks  have  parted  that  his  eyes 

May  learn  how  rich  their  treasures  are ; 
His  cities,  builded  to  the  sun, 

Sing  from  within  their  ribs  of  steel 
The   song   of   thousands,   whose    tense   heart; 

The   throbbing  pulse  of   progress   feel. 


Of  tire  and  flesh — and  they  are  strong. 

Our  brothers  of  this  saner  day, 
With     grand     new     strength     that     bids     not. 
"Strike!" 

But  rather,  "Hold  the  stroke  away 
From  all  the  weak,  who  strive  and  fail 

From    all    the   strong,    who,    failing,    strive; 
Vou  shall  not  cast  the  flesh  to  earth. 

But  rather,  keep  the  fire  alive." 

Of  flesh  and  fire — both  God  and  beast 

Deep  mated  in  our  battled  lives ; 
And  who  can  tell  how  long,  how  long 

Ere  beast  is  sped,  ere  God  arrives? 
Our  utmost   thought   can  only  guess 

That  out   of  one  the  other  grows — 
The  flesh  that  slumbers  in  the  bud 

Shall  wake  flame  blossom  in  the  rose ! 

MONTECITO,    Cal. 


A  Model   Municipal   Charter 

BY    PROF.    WILLIAM   C.   JONES 

Professor   of   Jurisprudence   in    the    University    of   California. 


CITIES  in  California  are  allowed 
by  the  State  Constitution  to  ex- 
ercise a  large  measure  of  home 
rule.  Any  city  with  a  population  over 
3.500  may  elect  a  board  of  fifteen  free- 
holders to  frame  for  itself  a  charter.  A 
charter  so  framed  is  then  submitted  to 
the  electors  of  the  city,  and,  if  approved 
by  a  majority  of  those  voting  thereon, 
is  sent  to  the  State  Legislature  for  its 
ratification  as  a  whole,  without  power  of 
alteration  or  amendment.  While  it  is 
doubtless  within  the  competence  of  the 
Legislature  to  reject  a  freeholders'  char- 
ter, such  action  is  unknown  in  Cali- 
fornia, all  charters  submitted  having 
been  ratified  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Berkeley  was  incorporated  under  a 
special  charter  (a  form  abolished  under 
the  Constitution  of  1879)  in  the  year 
1878.  In  1894  it  adopted  a  freeholders' 
charter.  At  that  time  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  some  6,000;  in  1900  the  popula- 
tion was  13.214;  it  is  now  about  42,000. 
In  1908  a  Ixjard  of  fifteen  freeholders 
was  elected  to  prepare  a  charter  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  growing 
municipality.  This  charter  was  adopted 
by  the  voters  of  Berkeley  on  January  30, 
1909,  by  a  vote  of  3,178  to  546.  An 
alternative  proposition  prohibiting  sa- 
loons was  adopted  at  the  same  time  by 
a  vote  of  2,400  to  1,288,  and  thereby  be- 
came a  provision  of  the  charter.  The 
charter  was  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
I>egislature.  The  election  of  city  offi- 
cials has  taken  place,  and  the  new  gov- 
ernment went  into  full  operation  on 
July  I. 

This  charter  is  framed  on  the  "com 
mission"  jjrinriijle.  It  is  designerl  tfj 
realize  democracy  in  city  government 
and  to  secure  prompt,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical administration.  It  is  believer! 
to  t>e  a  rf)n)f>lete  working  scheme  and 
consi<<tently  to  maintain  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  I>ased.  It  is  prepared  in  the 
light  of  thp  CJalifornia  Constitution,  but, 


with  slight   variations,  would  be  gener- 
ally applicable  in  any  city  in  the  country. 

The  central  pivot  is  the  council.  This 
body  consists  of  five  members,  one  of 
them  being  the  mayor.  The  council  acts 
as  a  directorate  and  exercises  the  execu- 
tive and  administrative  functions  of  the 
city,  and.  subject  to  the  potential  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  all  legislative 
power.  As  to  the  executive  and  admin- 
istrative functions,  the  mayor  is  the 
chief  executive  officer,  and  is  empow- 
ered to  exercise  oversight  of  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  city.  He  is  specially 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  all  pub- 
lic service  companies.  He  might  be 
designated  the  commissioner  of  ]>ublic 
utilities.  Each  of  the  four  councilmen, 
called  commissioner  when  acting  in  an 
administrative  capacity,  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  several  departments, 
finance  and  revenue,  public  health  and- 
safety.  public  works,  and  public  supplies. 
The  assignment  to  these  several  depart- 
ments is  made  by  the  council  itself  at  its 
first  meeting.  Reassignments  and  re- 
distribution of  functions  may  be  made 
at  any  time  when  it  is  deemed  that  "the 
public  service  will  be  benefited  thereby." 

With  the  exception  of  auditor  and 
school  directors,  all  the  city  officials 
are  to  be  appointed,  and  may  he  re- 
moved, by  the  council.  The  chief  offi- 
cials named  in  the  charter  are  city  clerk. 
assessf)r,  treasurer,  collector,  attorney, 
engineer,  chief  of  i)olice,  fire  chief, 
street  superintendent,  health  officer  and 
five  library  triistees.  I»ut  these  offices 
may  be  consoliclated  by  the  council,  and 
f)ther  positions  may  be  created  and  filled 
by  it.  to  the  end  that  the  needs  of  the 
community  may  be  mnst  advantageously 
administered.  [Religious  or  jjolitical 
opinions,  affiliations  or  services  must  not 
be  taken  into  accoimt  in  making  appf)int- 
ments  or  removals.  TIic  coiiimissinners 
are  accoimtable  to  the  communily  f"'' 
the    character    of    the    service    iciidciid 
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tliriioiit    tlit-ir    several    dci)artineiits.      A 
luniiher  of  commissions,  to  serve  with 
out  coinpensation,  such  a^  civil  service, 
civic   art,    park,   playground    and   public 
charities,  arc  provided  for. 

With  respect  tu  the  powers  and  ob- 
jects of  lej^islation,  the  charter  is  franud 
with  {^reat  care,  with  the  aim  that  the 
city  shall  not,  in  any  contingency,  be 
found  lacking  in  desired  authority. 
There  is  consequently  a  long^it  is 
hoped  virtually  exhaustive — eiunucration 
itf  local  powers,  primarily  and  ordinarily 
to  be  exercised  by  the  council,  but  with 
rcservaton  of  control  by  the  ])et)ple. 
r>road.  general  powers  are  likewise  con- 
ferred upon  the  city  for  the  accjuisition, 
by  purchase,  condemnation  or  otherwise, 
of  ])ublic  buildings,  places,  works  and 
institutions,  such  as  libraries,  museums, 
parks,  baths,  markets,  hospitals,  farm 
schools.  (|uarries.  wharves  and  water- 
ways. The  accjuisition  is  also  authorized 
of  water,  light,  heat,  power,  telephone, 
telegraph  and  transportation  facilities  of 
whatever  kind.  Provision  is  made  for 
Berkeley  joining  with  its  neighbors  (San 
Francisco.  Oakland.  Alameda)  for  the 
joint  development  and  ownership  of  a 
water  supply. 

Municipal  ownership  is  not  made  man- 
datory by  the  charter,  but  its  easy  reali- 
zation is  made  possible  whenever  the 
community  may  be  so  minded.  Munici- 
pal ownership  need  not  preclude  private 
operation. 

Tn  the  matter  of  accounts  and  reports, 
it  is  provided  that  the  coimcil  shall  pre- 
scribe uniform  forms  of  accounts,  which 
shall  be  observed  by  all  officers  and  de- 
partments which  receive  or  disburse 
moneys.  Whenever  the  State  Legis- 
lature shall  pass  an  act  calling  for  imi- 
form  municipal  reports  the  city  author- 
ities shall  be  governed  thereby.  It  is 
made  the  mayor's  duty  to  employ  a  certi- 
fied public  accountant,  who  shall  exam- 
ine at  least  twice  a  year  all.  the  books, 
records  and  reports  of  the  auditor  and 
other  officers.  The  accountant  is  given 
"unlimited  privilege  of  investigation,  to 
examine  under  oath  or  otherwise  all 
officers,  clerks  and  employees." 

The  procedure  for  making  depart- 
ment estimates  and  preparing  the  annual 
budget  is  carefully  outlined.  Estimates 
originate  with  the  beads  of  the  several 


departments  and  arc  reported  lo  the 
commissioner  of  finance  and  revenue, 
who  makes  his  report  thereon  to  the 
council.  This  latter  body  prepares  the 
budget  and  makes  the  tax  levy.  In 
common  with  most  Californian  cities, 
the  llerkeley  charter  establishes  a  tax 
limit,  namely,  $i  on  the  $100  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  all  property.  This, 
however,  does  not  include  the  tax  to 
meet  the  interest  and  provide  a  sinking 
fund  on  the  bonded  indebtedness  and 
for  the  support  of  the  library  and  read- 
ing rooms.  Out  of  the  $1  tax  rate,  not 
less  than  35  cents  shall  be  aj)portioned 
to  the  school  fund,  whenever  the  board 
of  education  calls  for  that  amount. 

Provision  is  made  by  which  it  is 
hoped  that  the  finances  of  the  city  may 
eventually  be  put  on  a  cash  basis.  A 
permanent  fund  is  to  be  established  by 
turning  into  it  2^/^  cents  on  each  $100  of 
the  assessed  valuation,  until  the  accumu- 
lated amount  shall  be  sufficient  to  meet 
all  legal  demands  against  the  treasury. 

The  interests  of  the  city  arc  safe- 
guarded in  the  matter  of  letting  con- 
tracts. Here,  as  in  some  other  places, 
charter  discretion  is  somewhat  limited 
by  the  State  Constitution,  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  requirement  that  contracts 
with  water  companies  shall  not  exceed 
one  year.  It  is  hoped,  thru  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  commissioner  on 
public  supplies,  to  obtain  better  results 
than  municipalities  ordinarily  enjoy 
when  making  purchases. 

The  article  on  franchises,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  worked  out  in  a  highly  satis- 
factory manner  on  the  theory  on  which 
it  proceeds.  This  theory  may  be  dis- 
puted, but  seems  to  be  the  one  best 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  local 
opinion  and  to  a  community  situated 
like  Berkeley,  namely,  one  autonomous 
luiuu'cipalitA'  adjoining  or  surrounded 
by  several  similar  municipalities.  All 
transportation  companies,  as  well  as 
water,  gas.  electric  and  telephone  com- 
panies, must  from  the  very  natiu'e  of 
the  case  be  interurban  in  their  opera- 
tion. No  single  city,  so  situated,  is 
free  to  deal  independently  with  these 
public  service  corporations.  Bv  the 
Berkeley  charter  franchise  grants  are 
mnde  subiect  to  public  bidding.  Each 
grant    must    provide    for    not    less   than 
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2  per  cent,  of  the  gross  annual  receipts 
to  be  given  to  the  city  during  the  tirst 
ten  years,  not  less  than  3  per  cent,  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years,  not  less  than 
4  per  cent,  for  the  next  ten,  and  not  less 
than  5  per  cent,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
life  of  the  franchise.  The  franchise  is 
to  be  granted  to  the  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration bidding  the  highest  percentages 
above  these  minima.  The  life  of  a  fran- 
chise is  limited  to  thirty-five  years. 

Reservation  is  implied  in  making 
every  franchise  grant  of  the  power  to 
make  regulations  for  the  safety,  health 
and  accommodation  of  the  public,  and 
for  rates,  fares,  rentals  or  charges  made 
for  the  service  rendered  under  the  fran- 
chise. The  city  shall  have  power,  like- 
wise, to  assume  ownership  of  the  prop 
erty  and  plant  of  the  grantee  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  fair  valuation,  and  without 
the  necessity  of  any  instrument  of  con- 
veyance. Franchise  companies  must 
make  annual  written  reports  in  such 
form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  city, 
and  must  have  their  books  open  to  the 
inspection  and  auditing  of  the  municipal 
authorities.  Provisifjn  is  made  for  the 
f^irfeiture  of  franchises  for  cause. 

.Such  is  an  outline  of  the  working  ma- 
chinery of  the  city  government.  To 
show  how  this  is  made  efficient  and  the 
officers  rendered  responsible,  the  other 
main  features  of  the  charter  must  be  ob- 
served. These  features  are  the  method 
of  nomination  and  election,  the  recall  of 
elective  officers,  and  the  initiative  and 
referendum. 

.Vominations  for  elective  offices  arc 
made  by  petition  only.  Any  qualified 
person  is  nominated  upon  there  being 
filed  in  his  behalf  twenty-five  verified 
certificates  of  nomination,  each  signed 
by  one  voter.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  candidates  for  a  given  office. 
Two  electif^is  are  prr^vicled  ff>r,  three 
weeks  apart.  y\  candidate  is  elected  at 
the  first  election  f*nly  if  he  receives  a 
majority  of  all  the  ballots  then  cast.  I'or 
all  places  not  fillerl  by  a  majority  vote 
the  first  election  is  regarded  as  a  pri- 
mary, and  the  two  candidates  who  re 
ceived  the  highest  number  of  votes  be- 
come the  rif^niinees  at  the  seconrl  elec- 
tion. Names  are  plarerl  on  the  balkjt  in 
alphabet iral  order  and  without  anything 
indicating  the   >oiirce  of   nominatirjn   or 


support.  The  maximum  number  of 
places  to  be  filled  at  an  election  under 
the  Berkeley  charter  is  ten :  Mayor, 
auditor,  four  councilmen  and  four 
school  directors.  Ordinarily  there  will 
be  but  six,  elections  being  biennial,  the 
mayor  and  auditor  holdmg  office  for 
two  years,  and  councilmen  and  school 
directors  for  four  years,  two  going  out 
of  office  every  two  years.  Attention  is 
thus  centered  on  a  few  offices,  and  even 
a  large  number  of  candidates  is  readily 
sifted  by  means  of  the  two  elections, 
and  a  majority  vote  choice  secured.  In- 
terest is  attracted  to  the  primary  by 
making  it  decisive  in  the  case  of  any 
candidate  receiving  a  majority  of  the 
ballots. 

All  nominations  and  elections  are  at 
large.  Wards  are  abolished,  no  mention 
of  them  being  made  in  the  charter. 

Ready  accountability  is  obtained  thru 
the  recall  provision.  An  election  to  de- 
termine whether  a  given  official  shall  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  office  or  be  rei)lace(l 
by  another  person  may  be  brought  about 
by  a  petition  signed  by  voters  equal  to 
20  i)er  cent,  of  the  vcjtes  cast  for  mayor 
at  the  last  election.  This  petition  may 
call  for  a  special  election  or  for  a  vote 
on  the  recall  at  the  next  general  election. 
Unless  the  officer  against  whom  the  peti- 
tion is  filed  resigns,  the  council  must  call 
the  election  as  requested.  At  the  recall 
election  the  incumbent's  name  is  placed 
on  the  ballot,  unless  he  has  resigned,  and 
.>ther  candidates  are  nominated  as  at 
ordinary  elections.  The  published  notice 
of  the  recall  election  must  set  forth, 
within  the  limit  of  200  words,  the  rea- 
sons given  for  asking  the  recall  and  also 
a  statement,  within  the  same  number  of 
words,  if  the  official  so  desires,  oi  his 
defense.  No  recall  petition  shall  be  filed 
within  three  months  after  an  official  has 
taken  office.  No  f)erson  who  has  been  re- 
called r)r  has  resigned  pending  recall 
proceedings  shall  fill  an  appointive  office 
within  one  year. 

Direct  legislation  i)y  the  |)e(ipli'  is  i)ro- 
viderl  thru  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
The  I'.erkelcy  charter  proceeds  on  the 
principle  that  with  respect  to  most  mat- 
ters municipal  ordinances  are  merely 
regulative  ;iiid  administrative  in  their 
character.  It  is  by  a  false  analogy,  gen- 
erally   speaking,    that    a    separation    of 
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legislation  ami  the  execution  ut  laws  is 
insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  cities,  li 
the  determination  of  questions  of  larger 
policy  is  reserved  to  the  people,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  confiding  the 
making  and  the  administering  of  ordi- 
nary rules  and  regulations  to  one  and 
the  same  representative  body. 

The  Berkeley  charter  provides  that 
"the  qualiticd  voters  of  the  city  shall 
have  power,  thru  the  initiative  and  other- 
wise, as  provided  by  this  charter  and  the 
general  laws  of  the  State,  to  enact  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  carry  out  and 
enforce  any  of  the  general  powers  of 
the  city  or  any  of  the  specified  powers 
t»f  the  council."     And  further: 

"No  ordinance  passed  by  the  council  ?>hall 
go  into  effect  before  thirty  days  from  the 
time  of  its  final  passage,  except  when  other- 
wise required  by  ihe  general  laws  of  the  State 
or  l)v  the  provisions  of  this  charter  respecting 
street  improvements,  and  except  the  ordinance 
making  the  annual  tax  levy,  and  except  ;.n  or 
dinance  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  health  or  safety,  which  contains 
a  statement  of  its  urs^ency,  and  is  passed  by 
a  four-fifths  vote  of  the  council ;  provided, 
that  no  grant  of  any  franchise  >-hall  le  con- 
strued  to   be   an    urgency   measure." 

All  ordinances  except  those  mentioned 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  refer- 
endum. 

The  government  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 


board    of    education    consisting    of    five 
member^,     hour  of  these  are  elected  as 
school    directors,    and    the    fifth    is    the 
councilman    who    is    acting    as    commis 
sioner  of  tinance  anil  revenue. 

The  first  municipal  elections  under  the 
Berkeley  charter  were  held  on  May  i 
and  22,  last  year,  and  were  a  highly 
satisfactory  vindication  of  the  methods 
provided.  It  was  the  first  time  in  many 
years  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
was  aroused  in  a  local  election.  At  tlu- 
first  of  the  two  electi(jns  there  were  four 
candidates  for  mayor,  four  for  auditor, 
twenty-nine  for  the  four  places  on  the 
coimcil,  and  twenty-one  for  the  four 
school  directors.  At  the  election  on 
May  I  one  candidate  for  mayor  (Hev 
erly  L.  Hodghead)  and  one  candidate 
for  auditor  (M.  L.  Hanscom)  received 
a  majority  of  all  ballots  cast,  and  were 
thereby  elected.  .\t  the  election  on 
May  22  eight  candidates  for  councihuen 
and  eight  candidates  for  school  directors 
remained  on  the  ballots,  and  those  who 
had  received  the  highest  nuinber  of 
votes  at  the  first  election  again  received 
the  highest  number  and  were  elected. 
While  all  the  candidates  who  survived 
the  first  election  were  desirable  men,  the 
final  result  is  regarded  as  a  triumph  of 
the  "Good  Government"  forces. 

Berkpley,   Cal. 
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At  the  Wheel 


BY  CORNELIA   KANE    RATHBONE 


Down  the  on-rushing  road  I  glide. 
Outstripping   the   haste   of   the   wind 

Cloud  chariots  race  bv  mv  side. 
Black   Crief   falls   behind. 

Its  gates  to  a  golden  chime 
The  world  fling's  open  to  me, 

T  am  conqueror  of  space  and  of  time, 
T   am   lord,  I  am   free ! 

But  who  sighs  in  the  rustling  leaf. 

Who  •^liadows  the  bending  grain? 
By  the  short  cross-road  black  Grief 

O'ertakes  me  again. 


"Then  ride  with  me,  Grief,"  I  cr\ , 

"Since  thou  wilt  not  let  me  go ; 
Sit  now  by  my  side  while  I  fly, 
WHiile  the  hills  bow  low." 

1  speed  ;  the  night  falls  fast 
Over  hills  grown  steep  and  blacK  : 

1  creep  'neath  the  lash  of  the  blast 
Thru  a  world  without  track. 

"Oh,  Grief,"  then  I  cry.    'take  the  wheel ; 

Storm  beaten  I  yield!"  Then  afar. 
As  blind  thru  the  darkness   I   reel. 

Breaks  the  smile  of  a  star. 


I 


.^nd  beneath  me  the  wheels  turn  wings. 
To  the  mountain's  far  peak  I  soar ; 

Day  wakes  for  me,  flushes  and  sings ; 
Heaven  opens  its  door. 

.Albany,   N.    Y. 
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How  I   Fly" 


BY  CLAUDE  GRAHAME  WHITE 

[Mr.  Grahamc-White  is  the  well-known  Knglisli  aviator  who  has  carried  off  many  prizes 
in  this  country.  He  was  flying  last  week  at  the  Harvard- Boston  aero  meet,  where  he  won 
the  flight  to  the  Boston  light  and  back.  With  a  squally  twenty-mi!e  wind  blowinR  he  covered 
the    fifteen    miles    at    a    speed    of    more    than    a    mile   a   minute. — Fditor.] 
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OW  is  it  rJone?"  This  f|uestion 
is  addressed  to  me  so  fre- 
quently after  1  have  made  a 
flight  that  I  have  decided,  in  the  follow- 
ing article,  to  exjjlain  what  makes  an 
aeroplane  fly,  anrl  also  how  it  is  that  the 
aviator  is  able  to  control  it  when  in  the 
air.  Altho  people  have  seen  a  good  deal 
of  flying  already  in  this  country,  it  has 
l)een  surprising  to  me  to  note  how  little 
even  now  is  known  about  the  practical 
aspects  of  flight. 

It  is.  fortunately,  rjuite  easy  to  fie 
scribe  flying  without  becoming  technical. 
My  endeavor  will  be  to  explain  what  1 
do.  and  why  T  do  it.  in  a  way  that  any 
person  not  versed  in  aeronautics  will  be 
able  readily  to  comj)rehcnd. 


The  machine  1  shall  take  for  purposes 
of  descri])tion  is  the  Farnian  biplane, 
which  I  fly  so  often,  and  which  is  a 
standard  type  of  air-craft.  To  begin  at 
the  very  beginning.  \vc  will  first  suppose 
that  we  are  watching  the  aeroplane  mov- 
ing along  the  ground  prior  to  a  flight. 

At  the  rear  of  its  two  main-j)lanes  is 
the  engine.  This,  revolving  at  a  thou 
sand  rcvi'jlutions  a  minute,  carries  round 
with  it  the  proi)eller.  and  so  forces  the 
machine  along  the  ground.  The  pro- 
peller of  the  acro])lane  is  coustnuied 
very  carefully  from  layers  of  special 
wood.  It  has  two  blades.  These,  whirl 
ing  rf)und  in  the  air.  thrust  the  aeroplane 
forward  in  the  same  way  as  does  the 
prcfpellei   of  a  ship. 
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I  lie  uciglit-taiiyiny  ctfecl  with  such 
an  aeroplane  is  ubiained  Iroiii  the  two 
\n^  inain-plaiieN.  I  lie-,e,  set  one  aljovc 
the  other,  are  kept  apart  by  wooden  sup 
ports,  which  are  held  rigidly  in  then- 
place  by  tension  wires.  One  of  the  lirst 
thinj^s  that  an  observer  notes  regard- 
ing the  liiling-planes  of  the  machine  is 
that  they  have  a  curve  upcjii  llieui.  Ihe 
front  edge  tilts  down  a  httle,  and  to- 
ward the  rear  the  planes  curve  down 
slightl)  also.     Many  people  ask,  "Why?" 

I  he  answer  is  simple.  The  plane 
co|)ies  in  its  cur\e  the  wing  of  a  bird.  It 
was  Lilicnthal,  a  German  engineer,  who 
was  making  e.xperiments  with  gliding 
aeroplanes  as  long  ago  as  1890,  who 
discovered  that  the  bird-wing  curve 
exercised  a  far  greater  "lift"  when  thrust 
thru  the  air  than  did  a  tlal  plane  sur- 
face. So  nowadays  all  the  planes  of 
aeroplanes  are  re])licas  of  Nature's  curve 
on  the  bird's  wing. 

There  is  no  d  fficulty  in  e.\])laining 
how  the  curve  on  a  ])lane  acts  when  the 
aeroplane  is  in  llight.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  the  ])lane  moves  thru  the  air, 
when  the  machine  is  in  motion,  at  a  .speed 
of  more  than  forty  miles  an  hour.  The 
air  first  strikes  the  dipping  "nose."  as  it 
is  called,  of  the  plane.  Some  of  it  im- 
mediately rushes  up  under  the  curve  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  plane,  and  sweeps 
away  in  a  curving  stream  toward  the 
rear  edge  of  the  surface.  The  cfifect  is 
that  of  gripping  the  air  during  the  period 
that  it  passes  under  the  plane. 

What  happens  may  be  better  undei;- 
stood,  perhaps,  if  T  say  that  the  air  is 
thrust  down  by  the  curve  of  the  ])lane. 
This  action  allows  the  plane  to  derive  an 
appreciable  "lift"  out  of  the  air  which 
it  displaces.  The  air  that  passes  over 
the  top  side  of  the  plane  is  made  to  do 
useful  work  also.  Its  tendency  is  to 
move  straight  back  from  the  front  edge 
of  the  plane.  It  does  not  follow  the 
downward  curve  toward  the  rear  edge 
of  the  plane.  Thus,  as  the  air  passes 
straight  away,  a  partial  vacinim  is  cre- 
ated along  the  dipping  down  edge  of 
the  plane,  and  this  exercises  a  distinct 
upward  pull.  Therefore,  the  plane  is 
pushed  from  below,  and  pulled  from 
above.  This  dual  effect  makes  the  bird- 
wing  curve  infinitely  more  eflfective  than 
a  flat  plane  would  be. 


r.y  the  adoption  of  this  curved  plane 
ihe  builders  of  aercjplanes  know  that,  if 
they  employ  a  machine  with  a  certain 
number  of  scjuare  feet  of  surface,  and 
thrust  it  thru  the  air  at  a  certain  speed, 
they  will  be  able  to  lift  into  the  air  a  cer- 
tain weight.  J  have  now  described  how 
the  two  main  snppcjrting  planes  of  a  bi- 
plane do  their  work.     But  this  is  not  all.     ; 

The  (juestion  of  balance  and  control 
enters  largely  into  the  Hying  problem. 
Therefore,  you  find,  set  out  upon  wooden 
booms  at  the  rear  of  the  biplane,  a  tail 
composed  of  two  small  planes,  placed 
one  above  the  other.  These  two  [)lanes 
lend  to  balance  the  aeroplane  wdien  in 
llight  in  the  same  way  as  does  the  tail 
of  a  bird.  'J'hen  one  comes  to  the  jwint 
as  [o  how  the  aeroi)lane  is  to  be  made  to 
rise  or  fall,  turn  from  side  to  side,  or 
balance  itself  when  it  shows  a  tendency 
to  ti[)  sideways  in  the  air. 

Midway  between  the  two  small  tail- 
planes  one  finds  a  vertical  plane  which 
resembles  the  rudder  of  a  ship.  This 
plane,  in  fact,  acts  for  the  aeroplane  in 
the  same  way  as  does  the  rudder  of  a 
vessel. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  making  the 
aeroplane  rise  or  fall.  To  do  this  one 
finds  set  out  in  front  of  the  main-planes, 
on  wooden  outriggers,  a  small  horizontal 
plane,  which  can  be  moved  up  or  down 
at  the  will  of  the  pilot.  Very  often  this 
front  elevating  plane  is  coupled  up  with 
a  smaller  one.  which  is  fixed  at  the  rear 
of  the  tail-planes,  so  as  to  exercise  a 
greater  lifting  influence. 

The  only  other  controlling  device  is 
represented  by  the  "ailerons."  These  are 
fixed  at  the  rear  edges  of  the  main- 
planes,  and  work  up  and  down  on  hinges. 
Their  object  is  to  correct  any  loss  of 
lateral  stability  upon  the  machine ;  or,  tO' 
put  it  more  simply,  they  counteract  any 
sideway  falling  movement  when  in  flight. 
How  they  act  may  thus  be  described : 
When  the  aeroplane  is  struck  down  by  a 
gust  of  wind,  and  tilts  over  on  one  side, 
the  pilot  draws  down  the  "ailerons"  on 
the  side  of  the  machine  which  is  de- 
prest.  The  wind,  acting  upon  the 
"ailerons."  pushes  the  machine  back 
a^ain  iu^<^n  an  even  keel.  Thus  you  have 
(>utline(l  the  controlling  mechanism  of 
the  biplane. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  flying  such 
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a  machine.  The  pilot  takes  his  seat  on 
the  front  edge  of  the  lower  main-plane, 
exactly  in  its  center,  io  his  left  hand 
are  the  switches  which  control  the  en- 
gine. To  his  right  hand  is  a  lever.  He 
places  his  feet  against  a  rod,  which 
moves  to  and  fro  upon  a  central  hinge. 
Mechanics  start  the  engine  by  swinguig 
round  the  big  propeller.  Then,  when  the 
motor  has  started,  he  accelerates  it  by 
moving  a  switch  until  it  is  turning  the 
propeller  at  its  maximum  speed. 

Until  he  is  quite  ready  to  start,  his 
mechanics  hold  back  the  aeroplane  by 
gripping  the  tail-booms.  After  listening 
for  a  moment  to  the  engine,  and  making 
certain  that  it  is  running  well,  the  air- 
man holds  up  his  hand.  This  is  a  signal 
to  the  mechanics  to  release  their  hold 
upon  the  machine.  When  they  do  this 
the  aeroplane  starts  ofif  across  the 
ground,  running  upon  the  wheels  which 
form  part  of  its  landing  chassis. 

The  pilot  allows  it  to  gather  speed  for 
a  few  seconds  ;  then  he  draws  back  to- 
ward him  the  lever  which  he  is  holding 
in  his  right  hand.  This  has  the  effect  of 
tilting  upward  a  little  the  elevating 
plane  which  is  set  out  in  front  of  the 
machine.  The  efifect  of  this  is  to  raise 
upward  the  whole  machine,  'ihe  rush 
of  air  under  the  main-})lanes  intensifies 
their  "lift,"  and  the  wheels  of  the  ma- 
chine leave  the  ground,  and  it  begins  to 
soar  upward.  The  pilot  still  holds  the 
elevating  plane  at  a  slight  upward  angle, 
until  the  aerojjlane  has  ■"climbed"  suffi- 
ciently high.  'Jhen  he  brings  it  gently 
back  to  a  level  position  again,  and  the 
machine  flies  straight  ahead. 

When  gusts  of  wind  assail  the  ma- 
chine, and  it  tilts  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  he  corrects  this  by  sirleway  move- 
ments oi  the  same  lever  which  controls 
the  elevating  plane.  I  hi^  lever  is 
coupled  up  to  the  '"ailerons,"  anrl  actu- 
ates them. 

When  the  time  cfinics  to  make  a  turn 


in  the  air,  ihc  pilot  moves  the  rod 
against  which  his  feet  are  restmg,  and 
swings  the  rudder  over  either  to  the 
right  or  left.  In  this  way  the  machine  is 
rtown.  When  a  descent  is  necessary,  the 
airman  points  his  machine  earthward  by 
tilting  downward  the  elevating  plane. 
'1  hen  as  the  machine  conies  gliding  to- 
ward the  ground  he  usually  stops  his 
engine,  and  makes  what  is  known  as  a 
"'vol  plane."  In  this  case  the  machine 
glides  downward  with  its  own  momen- 
tum. Just  before  he  touches  the  earth 
the  pilot  draws  back  his  elevating  plane 
a  little  and  brings  the  aeroplane  upon  an 
even  keel,  so  that  its  wheels  touch  quite 
lightly. 

This  description  may,  perhaps,  make 
flying  appear  very  easy.  So  it  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  the  weather  condi- 
tions are  favorable.  Many  men  learn  to 
pilot  an  aeroplane  after  only  two  or 
three  short  lessons.  In  some  cases,  in- 
deed, it  has  been  found  easier  to  fly  an 
aeroplane  than  to  learn  to  drive  a  motor 
car. 

Ikit  a  very  great  deal  of  skill  is  re- 
quired to  jjilot  a  machine  when  the  wind 
is  gusty.  Then  the  aero  swings  and  rolls 
about  in  the  air,  sometimes  in  a  very 
alarming  way.  Incessant  watchfulness 
is  necessary  to  kee])  it  u]K)n  an  even  keel, 
and  none  but  experienced  flyers  care  to 
ascend  unless  the  weather  conditions  are 

gOOfl. 

Another  contingency  which  calls  lor 
skill  is  when  the  engine  sometimes  stoi)s 
accidentally  in  the  air. 

Perhaps  when  his  motor  fails  him,  the 
pilot  is  flying  swiftly  across  country.  In 
such  a  case,  he  has  to  descend  in  a  '"vol 
plane,"  and  pick  out  a  suitable  landing- 
spot  as  he  comes  gliding  down  to  cartit. 
To  keep  one's  head  at  such  a  nionunt, 
and  make  a  safe  descent,  means  llu-  ex- 
ercise of  a  great  cleal  of  skill,  and  this 
only  comes  by  experience. 
[JosTOM,  Mass. 
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Private  Control  of 
Property 

bY    JAMES  MAC   KAY£ 

AuTHok     iilr     "Tilt     hlniNliMV     lit      ll.M'l'INKS!>, I'llK     I'ul.llK       of     UTILITY. 


PR(  )ri'".RI.Y  to  discuss  the  question 
ol  the  decree  in  which  ihc  private 
control  of  property  promotes  tiie 
welfare  of  society  re(|uires  at  the  outsei 
a  division  of  private  pr(jperty  into  two 
classes : 

{  I )  That  utilized  for  private  |)ur- 
poses,  such  as  dwellinj^s,  clothes  and 
food,  comprising  all  private  utilities. 

(2)  That  not  utilized  for  private  pin- 
poses,  such  as  railroads,  factories,  mines, 
and  lands  used  for  puhlic  or  social  pur- 
poses. The  portion  of  this  kiutl  of  prop- 
erty which  is  utilized  at  all  comprises  all 
public  utilities. 

That  the  first  class  of  property  is  with- 
in the  proper  limits^  of  private  control 
will  probably  not  be  disputed.  It  is  not 
apparent  how  ownershij)  by  a  family  of 
the  objects  actually  used  or  consumed 
by  that  family  itself,  for  its  own  pur- 
poses, can  be  opposed  to  the  welfare  of 
society.  So  well  recognized  is  the  util- 
ity of  private  control  of  this  class  of 
property  that  to  adduce  reasons  therefor 
would  be  superfluous. 

That  the  second  class  of  property  is 
within  the  proper  limits  of  private  con- 
trol will  be  disputed  by  many,  and  to 
suggest  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
private  ownership  of  public  utilities  is 
opposed  to  the  welfare  of  society  is  the 
main  purpose  of  this  paper. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  such  owner- 
ship is  generally  of  benefit  to  the  pos- 
sessing individual  or  family  since  it  en- 
ables him  or  them  to  obtain  wealth  with- 
out exertion.  Indeed,  except  in  cases  in 
which  benevolence  enters  as  a  motive,  the 
sole  object  that  any  private  individual  or 
familv  can  have  in  owning  property  not 
used  for  his  or  its  own  private  purposes 
is  to  receive  a  reward  for  such  owner- 
ship. Any  one  holding  legal  title  to  fac- 
tories, mines,  railroads  or  other  property 
used  for  public  purposes  can  obtain  a 
return,  not  becau.se  they  do  anything  but 
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because  they  own  something.  The  re- 
turn for  ownershi])  is  called  profit,  thai 
for  service  is  called  wages  or  salary,  and 
this  dual  mode  of  award,  which  is  in- 
separable from  the  economic  system  un- 
der which  we  live,  is  due  entirely  to  the 
private  ownership  of  property  which  is 
not  privately  used.  The  institution  by 
virtue  of  which  ownership  couuuands  an 
aw.ird  may  be  called  the  institution  of 
l>r()flt 

It  will,  1  think,  he  generally  admitted 
that  the  welfare  of  society  is  not  pro- 
moted by  recpiiring  it  to  give  something 
for  nothing — to  pay  tribute  where  no 
essential  service  is  returned — for  owner- 
shii)  is  not  an  essential  service,  and  all 
the  mgenuity  of  current  economic  apolo- 
getics to  make  it  appear  such  cannot  dis- 
guise the  fact. 

Indeed  it  is  an  elementary  common- 
place of  economics  that  the  only  essen- 
tials of  production  are  land,  labor,  and 
capital.  Now  two  of  these  essentials, 
viz.,  land  and  caoital,  never  receive  an\ 
return  or  reward  for  the  service  they 
render.  Being  inanimate  objects  they 
are  not  in  a  position  to  receive  rewards. 
But  under  the  present  system  two  ac- 
knowledged non-essentials  of  produc- 
tion, viz.,  land  holders  and  capital  hold- 
ers, are  delegated  to  receive  the  reward 
for  them,  their  subsistence  being  drawn 
from  a  mere  legal  relationship.  Thus 
the  laborer,  whether  manual  or  mental,  is 
rewarded  for  performing  what  econo- 
mists admit  is  an  essential  service  in  nro- 
duction,  and  all  others  are  rewarded  for 
what  they  equally  admit  is  not  an  essen- 
tial service. 

Few  are  the  individuals  who  would 
not  be  willing  to  render  the  service  im- 
plied in  ownership.  Inquire  of  the  most 
confirmed  misanthrope  whether  he  would 
accept  ownership  of  property  which  the 
public  uses,  and  will  any  one  claim  that 
his  aversion  to  the  service  of  his  fellow 
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men  would  constrain  him  to  decline? 
Indeed  it  is  obviously  absurd  to  assert 
that  any  individual  renders  society  an  es- 
sential service  by  kindly  consenting  to 
own  property  for  it.  The  Army  and 
Xavy  of  tile  L'nited  States  use  property 
owned  by  no  private  individual  or  fam- 
ily. If  private  ownership  of  property 
used  for  public  purposes  will  serve  the 
interests  of  the  community  why  does  not 
the  nation  insist  that  the  government 
shall  seek  out  one  or  more  individuals 
skilled  in  the  art  of  owning  such  prop- 
erty and  urge  upon  them  the  ownership 
of  these  orphaned  hereditaments? 

It  is  true  that  if  profit-yielding  prop- 
erty were  so  distributed  among  the  work- 
ers of  a  community  that  each  received 
as  a  tribute  to  his  ownership  the 
same  amount  which  the  ownership 
vested  in  others  compelled  '  him  to 
contribute  to  them,  the  institution  of 
profit  would  become  innocuous — but  it 
would  remain  ridiculous.  Each  worker 
would  receive  just  what  he  would  receive 
if  the  institution  did  not  exist.  His 
compensation  would  be  the  same  only  he 
would  have  two  names  for  it  instead  of 
one.  He  could  call  part  of  it  wages  and 
part  of  it  profit,  and  it  would  make  no 
difference  to  him  whether  it  was  90  per 
cent,  profit  and  10  per  cent,  wages  or  vice 
versa.  By  whatever  name  designated,  its 
only  valuable  quality,  viz..  its  purchasing 
power,  would  not  be  altered.  In  other 
words  the  average  worker  cannot  pos- 
sibly gain  by  the  institution  of  profit  even 
in  the  most  favorable  case  ima^^inable — 
he  can  only  just  come  out  even — but  he- 
can  easily  lose.  This  institution  can  only 
benefit  a  class.  It  can  never  benefit  so 
ciety.  for  the  simple  reason  that  society 
as  a  whole  cannot  get  something  for 
nfithing.  Every  one  cannf;t  go  into  own- 
ing things  for  a  living — some  one  must 
do  the  work  of  the  world.  .An  owning 
clas.s  cannot  live  alone.  It  ref|uires  a  do- 
ing class  to  live  upon. 

Moreover  the  owning  class,  strictly 
sf)€aking,  comprisintr  those  who  gain  by 
the  institution  of  profit  more  than  they 
lose  by  it,  is  always  a  minority.  Owner- 
ship as  a  vocation  is  reserved  for  the 
few.  The  vr>ration  of  the  manv  must  he 
«'rvice.  and  under  onr  instit  itions  it  be- 
comes largely  service  in  the  interests  nf 
the  few. 


Not  only  is  ownership  essentially  a 
minority  vocation — it  is  the  vocation  of 
a  proportionately  diminishing  minority. 
Under  a  system  where  money  can  "earn" 
money,  and  the  increment  added  to 
wealth  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
that  wealth,  property  becomes  self-ac- 
cumulating. The  more  a  man  has  the 
more  he  gets.  The  power  he  possesses 
to  exact  profit — tribute — is  cumulative. 
His  wealth  increases  automatically,  and 
the  more  commanding  his  position  as  a 
profit-exacter  the  less  the  chance  of  those 
from  whom  his  profit  is  exacted  to  at- 
tain a  like  position. 

To  reconcile  the  wage-earner  to  the 
tax  laid  upon  him  by  the  institution  of 
profit,  he  is  reminded  that  he  can  become 
a  profit-taker  himself — that  the  same  in- 
stitution which  permits  others  to  levy 
tribute  upon  him  permits  him  to  turn  to 
levy  tribute  upon  others.  All  he  needs  is 
to  be  thrifty.  Let  him  consume  less  and 
save  more.  By  depositing  his  surplus  in 
the  savings  bank  his  money  will  earn  him 
interest  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  per 
cent,  per  annum  without  eftort  on  his 
part.  He  can  draw  from  the  bank  three 
or  four  dollars  a  year  for  every  hundred 
he  has  deposited,  without  diminishing  his 
fund.  Thus  will  he  realize  the  lofty 
ideal  of  the  profit  system — the  attain- 
ment of  wealth  without  effort — he  will 
become  a  capitalist  and  receive  something 
for  nothing. 

Clearly  to  comprehend  the  fallacy  of 
this  "saving"  or  "thrift"  argument  con- 
sider the  figures  given  by  Charles  B. 
.Sjjahr  in  his  b(jok,  "The  Present  Distri- 
bution of  Wealth  in  the  U.  S."  Erom 
the  Statistics  of  the  I'.leventh  Census  he 
estimates  that  in  the  year  1890.  40  per 
cent,  of  the  wealth  |)roduced  in  the 
United  States  was  distributed  as  an 
award  to  ownership.  This  percentage  is 
doubtless  an  underestimate  for  iqio. 
considering  the  im])rovements  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  profit-taking  devised  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  Nevertheless,  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  let  us  assimie  it  to  be  cor- 
rect. So  assuming,  we  find  that  a  wage- 
earner  to-day  receiving  four  per  cent,  in- 
terest must  have  a  fnnrl  in  the  savings 
bank  equal  to  his  entire  wage  for  a  period 
of  <-ixtoen  and  two-thirds  years  in  order 
that  the  tribute  paid  to  him  as  a  pettv 
capitalist    may   compensate    for  the   trib 
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ute  paiti  by  him  to  other  capitaUsts.  A 
workfi"  receiving  a  waj^c  dI"  $(j(K)  a  year, 
ii)V  example,  wouki  rc(|iiirc  a  savings 
fund  of  $10,000  to  bring  him  out  just 
even  with  the  profit  system.  Assuming 
the  worker  to  accumulate  such  a  fund 
in  a  hietime  how  will  his  family  fare 
during  the  process!'  We  may  leave  the 
question  to  the  philanthropists  who 
would  reconcile  the  worker  to  the  profit 
system  by  the  plea  that  every  one  can  live 
by  ownership  if  they  will  only  be  thrifty 
and  saving  enough. 

But  we  tlo  not  need  to  speculate  upon 
the  way  in  which  the  private  ownership 
of  public  utilities  affects  the  welfare  of 
society.  All  we  need  do  is  to  observe  it. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  show  that  in 
theory  an  institution  which  provides  a 
means  of  rendering  wealth  self-accumu- 
lating will  result  in  great  inequalities  in 
its  distribution,  and  make  the  owning 
class  into  a  minority — when  we  can  so 
easily  see  that  in  practice  it  has  this  ef- 
fect. 

Time  will  not  permit  discussion  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  great  inequal- 
ities of  wealth  caused  by  the  profit  sys- 
tem operate  against  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety, but  so  far  as  the  system  afifects  pri- 
vate property,  it  is  emphatically  injuri- 
ous, because  to  permit  the  private  owner- 
ship of  proi)erty  not  pro])erly  controllable 
by  private  parties  operates  to  unduly  and 
unjustly  diminish  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty which  /,s-  properly  controllable  by 
private  parties.  The  many  consume  too 
little  that  the  few  may  consume  too 
much.  Private  ownership  of  public  util- 
ities diminishes  private  ownership  of  pri- 
vate utilities. 

The  proper  limitation  of  private  prop- 
erty is  deducible  from  the  simple  rule  of 
democracy.  As  applied  to  the  control  of 
property  this   rule   requires  that  the   so- 


cial unit  which  "Tises  a  given  property 
shall  contn^l  its  use — and  without  owner 
ship  control  is  generallv  chimerical. 
Thus  property  used  by  and  for  a  family 
sh(juld  be  owned  by  that  family  ;  prop- 
erty used  by  and  for  a  city  slujuld.  be 
owned  by  that  city  ;  property  used  by  and 
for  a  nation  should  be  (jwned  by  that  na- 
i'um;  and  property  used  by  and  for  so- 
ciety should  be  owned  by  society. 

The  rule  of  democracy  is  the  only  rule 
of  public  policy  thus  far  discovered 
which  will  prevent  one  social  unit  from 
preying  upon  cjthers.  Consistently  ap- 
plied it  is  as  successful  in  guarding  so- 
ciety against  the  aggression  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  it  is  in  guarding  the  individual 
against  the  aggression  of  society.  At 
present  not  only  the  danger,  but  the 
re.'dization,  of  the  former  type  of  aggres- 
sion is  far  more  in  evidence  than  of  the 
latter  type.  In  our  country  to-day  men 
are  oppressed  not  by  the  state  but  by  in- 
dividuals, and  the  private  ownership  of- 
public  utilities,  which  is  violative  of  the 
rule  of  democracy,  is  the  instrument  of 
their  oppression. 

If  the  private  ownership  of  property 
to  which  private  families  are  justly  en- 
titled is  to  attain  its  legitimate  limits,  the 
])rivate  ownership  of  j)roperty  to  which 
private  families  are  not  justly  entitled 
must  be  abolished.  Taxation  without 
representation  is  tyranny  whether  the 
tax  is  imposed  by  a  government  or  by  a 
])rivate  individual.  If  our  nation  con- 
tinues to  acquiesce  in  taxation  thus  pri- 
vately imj)osed  it  will  prove  the  sons  of 
the  republic  unworthy  of  its  sires.  Sub- 
mission to  a  king  industrial  is  as  igno- 
ble as  submission  to  a  king  political.  A 
people  who  refused  to  vield  tribute  to 
the  ffousc  of  ITanover  should  refuse  to 
vield  it  to  the  PTouse  of  Morgan. 

liosTON,   Mass, 
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LOIS  A  might  marry  any  day.'' 
said  Dona  Ana  A  [aria,  ''and  of 
course  our  financial  condition 
would  be  improved.  But  if  God  gives 
us  health  we  shall  not  starve  meanwhile.'' 

"Her  prctendicntc  is  a  very  good 
man,"  added  crippled  Aunt  Isabel,  look- 
ing up  from  her  interminable  embroid- 
ery, "but  she  thinks  he  is  too  old." 

Eloisa's  skilful  fingers  flew  among  the 
bobbins  of  her  lace  pillow  as  .she  ex- 
plained. "He  is  certainly  good,  but  he 
earns  only  $70  a  month,  and  has  his 
moth.er  and  sister  to  support.  Do  you 
not  think,  Dona  Estella.  that  if  I  marry 
an  old  person  there  should  be  real  ad- 
vantages to  compensate?" 

"Assuredly,"  I  replied ;  "how  old  is 
your  prctendietite?'' 

"He  is  twenty-eight,  twelve  years 
older  than   I." 

"()h.  you  are  (juite  right,  l-lloisa,"  I 
agreed,  without  a  smile.  "By  the  way,  I 
am  going  t.o  the  I'rado  Gallery  this  af- 
ternoon. I  suppose  you  have  seen  it 
many  times." 

"\ever,"  said  Eloisa.  "and  we  have 
been  in  Madrid  more  than  a  year!'' 

"I  am  always  so  busy,"  explained  her 
mother.  "We  can  never  stop  work.  If 
Canalejas  carries  his  law  of  associations 
we  shall  not  have  to  compete  with  the 
nuns,  who  pay  nothing  for  their  living, 
and  we  can  afford  more  leisure." 

"Poor  Elr)isa  gr)es  nowhere."  said 
.Aimt  Isabel  sadly.  "I  cannot  walk  and. 
of  course,  she  cannot  go  alone.  Yet  the 
child  is  always  as  cheerful  and  good  as 
an  angel." 

"You  shall  see  the  gallery  with  me." 
I  said,  and  Ivloisa  joyously  dropped  her 
larr-mak-ng  and  flew  to  get  ready,  while 
I  incditatcfl  resent  fully  on  the  absurd 
Spanish  etif|uct  which  forbids  unmar- 
ried women  to  aj>pear  on  the  street  alone, 
and  recalled  the  maiden  of  thirtv  sum- 
mers in  Seville  who  had  never  seen 
.Murillo'-i  masterpieces  because  "Mamiiia 
did  not  like  art." 


Eloisa  was  a  very  agreeable  and  sym- 
pathetic companion,  with  an  innate  ])er- 
ception  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  after- 
noon passed  happily.  As  usual,  I  spent 
my  last  half  hour  in  the  salon  of  Velaz- 
quez. Always  hypnotized  by  "Las 
Lanzas."  1  had  begun  to  see  the  horses 
champing  their  bits  and  pawing  the 
ground,  while  the  weary  soldiers  shifted 
their  heavy  weapons,  or  turned  to  ex- 
change a  word  with  their  neighbors. 
Suddenly  I  became  conscious  that  tlie 
Marquis  of  Villafranca  had  stepped  out- 
side the  frame.  I  ])ulled  myself  back 
into  reality  with  sudden  fright.  "I  am 
getting  daft  over  this  picture,"  I  thought. 
But  while  one  marquis  was  properly 
])03ed  within  the  frame,  another  stood 
outside  gazing  fixedly  at  us. 

"Eloisa.  do  you  see  that  remarkable 
likeness — the  same  handsome  face,  tlie 
same  proud  figure,  the  same  expression 
of  surprise?" 

Eloisa  nodded  assent,  with  cheeks  even 
rosier  than  usual,  for  she  was  quite 
conscious  of  his  unashamed  attentions. 

That  evening,  as  Eloisa  sat  among  the 
flowers  of  her  balcony  and  I  behind  my 
|)ersiana,  exchanging  couiments  on  the 
day,  the  Marcjuis  of  Villafranca,  as  we 
chose  to  call  him.  strolled  down  the  street 
below  us.  In  fact,  his  entire  evening 
was  devoted  to  this  pastime.  Frequently 
he  j)aused  opposite  us,  admiring  the  flow- 
ers, but  Eloisa  fanned  steadily,  uncon- 
scious of  his  existence,  or  leaned  over 
till-  balcony  tf)  talk  acrf)ss  the  street  with 
her  friend.  Dolores.  Mamma  and  Aunt 
Isabel  were  in  a  high  state  of  excitement 
behind  their  jiersiana,  for  we  had  told 
them  the  story. 

The  next  morning  the  jiortera  brought 
uf)  a  letter  [)roperlv  addressed  to  .Srt;i. 
Da  T''Jois;i  Garcia  de  !a  Vega,  which  we 
all  shared.     It  read  : 

"Very  dislincuishcd  mul  highly  res/'eclcd  Sc- 
nnritn . 
"When    I    iiHt    till'    planer    of   your   Iiislroiis 
eyes  yesterday,   I   knew  lliat   licanty  and   intt"-- 
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r^t  hitherto  unknown  had  t-ntered  my  life, 
l^st  night  when  1  saw  you  among  your  flow- 
ers, yourself  the  fairest  flower  of  all,  1  felt 
that  to  leave  Muilriil  without  speaking  wf)ul<l 
be  intolerahle  nusery.  Will  you  not  exchanjje 
postal  lards  with  nie? 

"\'our  most  resj>eotful  and  devoted  servant, 
who   kisses   your    feet, 

"RaKAEI,    (ioMEZ    DK    GoNDOZA." 

"til   Canovas." 

"What  do  vtui  think  of  the  letter. 
Dona  I'^stelhi  ?"  asked  Aunt  Isahel. 

"It  is  a  very  sincere  letter,"  I  replied. 
"Wvi  he  evidently  does  not  live  in  Ma- 
drid, as  he  speaks  of  leavinjj;." 

"I  low  old  should  yon  think  him?"  in- 
([iiired  nianmia. 

'■  \l)oMt  twenty-one." 

"I  hat  is  what  1  helieve,"  agreed 
h'.loisa.  "But,"  she  added  with  deep 
anxiety,  "1  have  no  postal  cards." 

"I  am  goine^  U)  C'alle  Mayor.  Yon  ma\ 
come  with  me  and  select  one."  1   said. 

[■".loisa,  with  j^reat  tact,  sent  a  co])y  of 

"Las      Lanzas."      rec&ivin<j^      in      return 

"N'enns    at    X'ulcan's    horj^e,"    with    the 

comment : 

"When  my -eyes  fell  upon  you,  I  experienc('<l 
the  same  amazement  as  Vulcan's  smiths,  that 
the  world  held  so  beautiful   a  vision." 

That  night  the  balcony,  the  flowers 
and  Eloisa  were  all  radiant.  Rafael's 
evening  was  devoted  to  strolling  tip  and 
down  the  street  opposite  our  flat.  .'Xpart 
from  the  language  of  the  eyes  no  words 
were  exchanged,  but  when  Eloisa  retired 
she  dropped  her  loveliest  rose  from  the 
balcony.  As  in  the  days  of  chivalry. 
Rafael  received  it  with  a  graceful  bow^ 
his  hand  on  his  adoring  heart,  and 
walked  awav  with  the  rose  held  to  his 
lips. 

How  Eloisa  sang  and  laughed  and 
bubbled  over  with  joy  at  her  lace-making 
the  next  morning!  Until  the  postman 
came !  For  he  brought  a  letter  from 
Rafael,  stating  that  the  Fourth  Regi- 
ment, in  which  he  was  a  lieutenant,  had 
been  ordered  to  Saragossa.  but  that  he 
should  obtain  a  leave  of  absence  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  No  further  mes- 
sage arrived. 

Eloisa's  disappointment,  shared  by  all 
the  family,  prompted  rne  to  oflfer  her 
such  mild  distraction  as  I  sought  for  my- 
self. A  morning  in  the  National  Library 
left  her  so  cheerful  that  I  tried  to  dis- 
cover what  curative  agency  she  had 
found  in  Becquer's  tales.    But  she  could 


give  no  intelligible  accouni  of  her  liter- 
ary ac(|nisition. 

At  dusk  appeared  opposite  the  balcony 
a  slender  anaemic  youth  of  some  eighteen 
summers,  clad  in  gray,  and  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  portera  brought  h'loisa 
another  letter: 

"I  ery  distinguislwd  mtd  liiiihly  respected  Se- 
norila: 

"\  know  that  you  read  in  my  eyes,  yesterday 
inoriiini;  in  tlu-  library,  the  deep  love  and  ad- 
miration I  feel  for  you,  which  has  completely 
blotted  out  all  the  previous  loves  of  my  life. 
In  your  eyes,  too,  1  read  that  you  did  not  Cmd 
me  unplcasing. 

"I  am  the  son  of  a  (iovernnicnl  ollicial,  and 
while  not  yet  launched  on  a  career,  I  expect 
t(i  win  distinction  as  a  poet. 

"I  am  a  youth  of  high  ideals,  a  loving  heart, 
noble  character,  and  some  genius.  Docs  this 
description  |)lease  you?  If  so,  kindly  ex- 
change postal  cards. 

"My  dreams  are  all  of  thee. 

I    live,    for   in   life   tlioH   art. 

I  sigh,  that  my  breath  may  fan  thy  cheek. 

With   longin-jf   for  thee  throl)s  my  heart. 

I    suffer,   but    pain    is   divine,   borne    for  thee, 

.\nd  T  rejoice,  in  the  silence,  apart. 

"Your  adoring  and  most  respectful  servant, 
who   kisses  your    feet, 

"MlGl'EI,     Al.VARO     DE     LeON. 

"Lista  dc  Correo,  Cedula  lo." 

"What  impertinence !  I  never  looked 
at  him  in  the  library!"  exclaimed  Eloisa. 

"Did  he  follow  us  home  ^•esterday?"  T 
asked,  with  a  susnicion  that  Becquer's 
tales  had  not  received  the  tmdivided  at- 
tention of  my  companion. 

"Yes.  and  he  gave  the  portera  a  peseta 
to  tell  him  mv  name.  T  shall  not  ac- 
knowledge this  letter."  And  with  no 
kind  word  or  glance  to  reward  his  devo- 
tion, the  imhappy  youth  of  some  getiius 
bore  his  divine  pain  for  many  solitary 
evenings  opposite  Eloisa's  balconv. 

Two  weeks  after  Rafael's  departure  a 
letter  arrived.  The  stationerv  was 
adorned  with  a  coat  of  arms  and  the  five- 
pointed  crown  of  the  marquis.  He 
^'■rote : 

"Adorable  and  /u'g/i/v  respected  Seiiorita: 

"I  am  allowed  two  days  of  absence  from  my 
regiment.  Mav  I  not  have  the  inestimable 
privileee  of  talking;  with  you  Saturday  even- 
ing? .  I  shall  be  on  Alcala,  at  the  Prado, 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  if  I  see  approaching  the 
most  beautiful  eirl  in  Madrid  T  shall  hardly 
be  able  to  contain  my  joy.  Do  not  fear  to 
come  alone,  for  T  respect  you  as  T  resjiect  the 
saints  in  heaven." 

Doiia  .'\na  Maria  dropped  her  em- 
broiderv.    domied    her   shawl    and    man- 
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tilla.  and  sallied  forth  without  a  word  of 
explanation.  An  hour  later  she  re- 
turned, her  slender  form  trembling  with 
excitement.  "I  have  learned  the  truth 
about  Rafael  Gomez  de  Gondoza,"  she 
announced.  "He  is  the  son  of  the  Mar- 
quesa  of  Mllafranca — the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  Marquis  in  \*elazquez's  pic- 
ture !" 

Aunt  Isabel  voiced  the  general  con- 
sternation when  she  exclaimed,  "But  his 
inother  never  will  allow  him  to  marrv 
Eloisa!" 

"(.Hir  family  is  older  than  hers,  and 
much  more  noble,"  replied  Dofia  Ana 
Maria,  hotly.  "If  we  had  the  money  to 
claim  our  titles,  my  son.  Fernando,  would 
be  Marquis  of  Espinola.  and  my  daugh- 
ter. Eloisa.  Countess  of  \'alparaiso.  But 
meantime  I  have  not  enough  money  to 
buy  a  pair  of  gloves  to  go  with  Eloisa 
.Saturday  evening.    What  is  to  be  done?" 

"Her  brother?"  I  suggested.  But 
brother  Fernando,  tho  very  kind  and  af- 
fectionate, sharing  generously  his  measrer 
salary  with  the  family,  was  absolutely 
blind  to  Eloisa's  social   advancement. 

".And  how  would  strangers  know  that 
he  really  is  her  brrither?"  a'^ked  Dona 
Aua  Maria. 

"Would  I  do  as  chaperonc?  '  I  asked, 
and  the  joyous  acclaim  convinced  me 
that  my  ofifer  was  exactly  what  was  ex- 
pected. 

f  could  not  refrain  from  asking,  "Why 
fjid  Rafael  suggest  Eloisa's  coming 
aloiic?"  but  mv  only  answer  was  "Ah. 
why  ?" 

If  Rafael  did  not  expect  a  chaperonc 
he  concealed  his  disappointment  brave- 
Iv.  and  we  spent  the  evening  like  old 
friends,  .strolling  to  the  Recreo  de  Cas- 
tellafia.  partaking  of  cakes  and  coflFce, 
listening  to  the  music  and  gossiping 
alyjut  life  in  army  and  court  circles.  At 
eleven  o'clock  we  walked  slowly  home 
thru  leafy  avenues  where  the  nightin- 
gales were  sin'.iing  cantatas  of  the  spring- 
time. Rafael  tr.ld  Eloisa  frankly  that  his 
mother  had  formed  matriinonial  plans 
for  him.  "But  I  am  not  Ixjund.  and  in 
two  years  f  sh;dl  be  twentv-thrce  and  mv 
own  master  in  'the  eyes  of  the  law. 
Meanwhile  I  shall  persnadf  my  mother. 
Will  you  wait  for  me?" 

FCIoisa    wotiM    wait,    but    she    wotilfl 


never  enter  any  family  unwilling  to  re- 
ceive her. 

They  parted  rather  sadly  at  the  por- 
teria,  and  Eloisa  wept  as  she  told  the 
story  of  the  evening  to  mamma  and 
Aunt  Isabel.  The  next  morning  she  did 
not  appear  in  her  balcony,  and  the  three 
small  boys  who  played  at  bull  fights  be- 
low inquired  of  me  if  she  were  ill.  "How 
beautiful  is  Eloisa!"  exclaimed  eight- 
year-old  Emilio.  After  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion the  boys  disappeared,  bearing  with 
them  the  horns,  spear  and  cape  which 
made  "the  toros"  realistic.  At  noon  the 
portera  brought  Eloisa  a  joint  letter 
from  the  small  toreros,  signed  by  their 
"professional"  nicknames : 

"Most  distinguished  and  beautiful  Sehorita: 

"The  morning  that  you  do  not  appear  in 
your  balcony  the   sun   fails  to  shine. 

"Our  sports  lose  their  interest  when  your 
precious   face  does  not   smile   down  at  us. 

"You  are  lovely  and  good  enough  to  be 
with  the  angels  in  heaven. 

"Your  adorint;  servants,  who  kiss  your  feet, 
"Emilio    (Bo.mbit.\). 

VRlCARDO    (G.AI-LITO). 

".■\lonso    (M-\chaquito  )." 

This  tribute  cheered  Eloisa  percepti- 
bly, and  when  I  suggested  a  trip  to  Ge- 
tafc  to  see  the  arrival  of  the  nirships  she 
entered  into  the  plan  with  enthusiasm. 

The  airships  failed  to  appear,  and 
90,000  borefl  Madrilehos  sought  diver- 
'^ion  under  the  trees  of  Getafe.  The  sit- 
uation soon  became  impossible  for  me, 
altho  Eloi.sa  sustained  it  with  fortitude, 
fanning  with  much  composure.  Groups 
of  soldiers  followed  us  commenting  on 
her  beauty.  .Students  passed  and  re- 
passed, bending  low  to  look  into  her 
face.  excl.Timing.  "What  divine  color! 
What  glorious  eyes!"  One  handsome 
but  odious  man  of  forty-five  we  could  not 
elude.  We  tried  to  hide  from  him  in  a 
garden,  but  finally  were  obliged  to  pass 
him,  when  he  bent  his  head  to  Eloisa's 
level  declaring.  "Your  beauty  draws  me 
like  a  magnet.  T  will  follow  von  for- 
ever! 

"In  my  country."  T  hc^'ui.  indignant- 
ly, "vour  brother  or  vour  sweetheart 
would  be  with  you.  to  knock  down  a 
wretch  like  that!"  And  llicrcnpoti  we 
came  full  uf)on  brother  I'crnnndo,  with 
two  frienfls.  He  seemed  reifticcl  al  the 
meeting,  declaring  that  he  had  sought  us 
for  hours.    We  fotmd  shadv  scats  on  the 
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liaiik  iii  ail  irrif^atiii^  ditcli,  and  the  j)oet 
devoted  himself  to  f-lloisa  while  hrollier 
I'crnaiidd  and  the  artist,  one  on  either 
side,  procet-did  In  convince  me  that 
(Ireek  civilization  was  much  higher  than 
(.'hristian. 

The  Spanish  are  l)orn  orators,  deli^lu- 
\\\^  to  "make  use  of  w(jrds,"  as  they 
call  discourse,  and  an  hour  passed  very 
pleasantly  for  us  all.  I'^inally  shrieks  of 
lanj^hter  drew  our  attention  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  ditch.  A  tipsy  individual 
was  mimicking  my  orators  with  j^reat 
success,  Iioldinj.,'^  to  a  tree  with  one  arm 
and  ^e>ticulatin}4  j^randilfxiuently  with 
the  (tther.  I'.rother  Fernando  lost  all  in- 
terest in  the  (ireeks,  and  proposed  visit- 
injj;  the  \  illaj^c,  and  we  moved  on. 

A  hiplane  arrived  just  at  dusk.  It  was 
worth  the  wait,  hut  (p.txx)  Madrilefios 
then  wished  to  return  honie.  Clearly 
some  would  not  reach  home  before  morn- 
iuii^.  T  was  not  surprised  when  the  artist 
and  the  poet  melted  away  in  the  crowd. 
Roth  were  barred  as  prctcndicntcs  hy 
poverty.  l^ut  I  was  amazed  when 
brother  Fernando  transparently  lost  him- 
self, and, left  us  to  fii^ht  our  way  alone. 
When  we  reached  home  at  eleven  o'clock 
wc  found  him  "mad  with  anxiety,"  two 
hours  in  advance  of  us. 

Rut  Eloisa's  elderlv  admirer  had  not 
lost  si.s^ht  of  us,  and  the  following-  even- 
ing the  old  roue  and  the  budding  genius 
shared  their  vigil  opposite  the  balcony. 
A  letter  of  declaration  was  promptly  an- 
swered by  Eloisa,  who  said  that  her 
mother  thought  her  too  young  to  cor- 
respond with  the  writer. 

"What  matters  your  mother's  opinion 
if  you  love  me?"  he  replied.  But  Eloisa 
did  not  love  him.  In  fact  we  all  dis- 
liked and  feared  him,  but  he  persisted  in 
his  unwelcome  attentions. 

One  evening,  caring  for  her  flowers, 
ElcMsa  thoughtlessly  threw  some  w^ater 
over  the  balcony,  not  seeing  her  prcten- 
(iicnfc,  who  was  lying  in  wait  for  her. 
and  who  raised  his  face  at  the  sound  of 
her  footsteps  just  in  time  to  receive  a 
thoro  drenching.  This  incident  ap- 
peared to  cool  his  ardor,  and  we  saw-  him 
no  more. 

During  the  last  two  months  of  my 
stay  in  Madrid  T  took  Eloisa  with  me  on 
many  little  excursions.  Sometimes  our 
carfare    was    paid    by    mysterious    un- 


knowns who  never  divulged  their  iden- 
tity, tho  they  probably  appeared  later,  op- 
|)osite  the  balcony.  The  portera  waxed 
prosperous  with  propinas  from  "follow- 
ers." I'oor  Miguel  was  rarely  solitaty 
in  his  evening  strolls  down  our  street. 
The  naive  methods  familiar  among 
-American  youth  were  employed  to  draw 
the  chaperone  into  conversation.  "Ex- 
cuse me,  but  does  this  car  go  to  the  I'uer- 
ta  del  Sol?"  the  traveler  next  us  would 
in(]uire,  blind  to  the  glaring  signs  an- 
noinicing  its  destination.  ( )nce  a  des- 
perate student  stopped  me  in  the  street. 
Mil  perdones!  Could  1  inform  him  if 
the  beautiful  sefiorita  was  already  prom- 
ised? It  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
with  him. 

All  this  time  no  letter  from  Rafael. 
VVe  were  all  losing  faith  in  his  sincerity. 
Rut  in  Spain  life  continually  repeats  the 
dear  old  romances  of  our  childhood. 

One  day  the  newspapers  announced 
that  the  only  daughter  of  the  Mar(|uesa 
of  X'illafranca  had  entered  a  convent — 
because  of  an  unhappy  love  affair,  it  was 
whispered. 

riie  next  week  a  lady  visited  our  little 
Hat  to  ask  Eloisa  if  she  would  take  her 
order  for  lace,  explaining  that  a  friend 
of  the  family  had  sent  her.  Eloisa  was 
even  more  charming  tiian  usual  in  her 
eagernes.-;  to  oblige  the  lady,  who  forgot 
to  leave  her  name.  Dona  Ana  Maria 
maintained  a  very  stately  and  formal  at- 
titude thruout  the  interview.  No  sooner 
had  she  closed  the  door  behind  the  visi- 
tor, however,  than  she  burst  into  tears, 
sobbing.  "Eloisa,  all  is  coming  right.  It 
is  Rafael's  mother  I  It  is  the  Marqucsa 
of  Yillafranca !" 

The  next  Sunday  evening  Eloisa. 
among  her  flowers,  gave  a  little  crv  of 
joy.  Rafael  was  below.  With  a  truly 
Spanish  .scorn  of  eavesdroppers  he  called 
"Eloisa,  my  mother  consents!" 

As  he  rushed  up  the  narrow  stairway 
a  sad  grav  .shadow-  faded  "into  the  silence 
apart." 

f  set  out  for  Barcelona  the  next  day. 
Eloisa.  dimpling  with  happiness,  refused 
to  say  a  real  goodby,  "For  when  I  am  a 
-Marquesa,  Dona  Estella,  you  will  pay  me 
a  long  visit,  and,  if  God  wills,  we  shall 
irake  the  journey  to  Getafe  in  my  auto- 
mobile." 

.^!.VDRIl),    Sp.mn. 


The  Carnegie  Endowment  Conference 

on   War  at   Berne 

BY    PAUL   S.  RhINSCH 

[Our  readers  will  learn  from  the  following  article  what  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  great 
Carnegie  fund  of  ten  million  dollars  for  thi;  promotion  of  Peace  in  the  world,  Professor 
Reinsch  having  attended  the  first  international  conference.  He  is  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  has  written  much  on  questions  of  legislation 
and  is  known  as  an  authority  to  our  readers.  During  the  term  for  October  to  April  he  will 
be    lecturing    as   Exchange    Professor    in    the    University   of    I>erlin. — ICditgr.] 


THE  conference  which  was  held  at 
Berne  in  August  inaugurated  the 
scientific  work  in  the  study  of 
warfare  and  international  relations 
which  is  to  he  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace.  Seventeen 
economists  and  publicists  gathered  at 
the  invitation  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Endowment  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  methods  and  subjects  of  investi- 
gation and  to  determine  on  a  program 
of  researches  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
near  future.  The  members  of  the  con- 
ference were  i'rofe.-^^ors  von  iioehm- 
Bawerk  and  von  Fhilippovich,  of  Aus- 
tria, the  former  ex-Minister  of  Finance; 
I*rofessors  L.  Brentano  and  Th.  Schie- 
mann,  of  Germany;  M.  Paul  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  and  M.  Charles  Gide,  of 
I'Vance;  Signor  Luzzati,  until  recently 
Premier  of  Italy,  and  i'rrjfessor  Panta- 
leoni ;  Mr.  Hirst  and  Mr.  l^aish,  of 
England  (Mr.  Ilobhouse  also  being 
present  for  a  short  time)  ;  Senator  La 
I'ontaine,  of  Belgium  ;  Professor  (jreven, 
of  Holland;  Professor  Westergaard,  of 
Denmark  ;  M.  I*orel,  of  Switzerland  ;  and 
Prr^fessor  John  B.  (Jlark,  the  chairman 
of  the  sectif^n  on  Economics  and  History, 
and  Professor  Reinsch,  of  the  United 
.States.  'f'hc  conference  met  at  the 
f'ernerhof  and  at  the  L'niversity  oi 
Berne,  and  spent  two  weeks  in  the  discus- 
sion of  its  work,  both  in  iornvi]  meetings 
and  in  informal  groups.  Professors  von 
Philipjjovich  and  P>orel  acted  as  chair- 
men of  the  conference  successively. 

Tho  so  many  ronntries  were  repre- 
sented, and  tho  a  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ions were  held  by  the  members  of  the 
ronferenre,  it  fjrorefded  with  its  work  in 
a  spirit  r>f  harmony  and   mntnal   ntuhr- 


standing.  The  great  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  endowment  to  undertake  a  com- 
jjrehensive  scientific  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  war  and  international  relations, 
both  in  history  and  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  present,  was  appreciated  by  the 
members,  and  they  were  all  bent  on  lend- 
ing their  counsel  and  assistance  in  order 
that  so  vast  and  important  an  undertak- 
ing should  be  begun  and  carried  out  in 
the  broadest  scientific  spirit.  While  many 
difficult  problems  of  method  and  scope 
oi  the  investigations  were  encountered, 
the  discussion  had  in  the  conference 
served  to  clear  up  many  points  and  to 
suggest  promising  ways  of  approaching 
the  subjects  of  inquiry. 

The  conference  divided  itself  into 
three  committees :  one  dealing  with  the 
causes  and  effects  of  warfare;  the  sec- 
(jiid  with  armaments ;  and  the  third  with 
economic  activities  tending  to  bring 
alx)Ut  closer  international  relations.  These 
ccjmmittees  elaborated  detailed  programs 
f(jr  research  and  study  in  their  respec- 
tive fields.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  divi- 
sion not  only  includes  studies  relating 
to  warfare  and  armaments,  but  also 
a  comprehensive  investigation  of  those 
economic  and  social  forces  which  are 
tending  to  draw  nations  together  more 
closely,  and  thus  in  a  natural  maimer  to 
eliminate  war  or  to  render  its  occurrence 
crjnstantly  less  pn^bable. 

VVitlH>ul  going  into  detail  it  may  be 
said  that  the  program  adopted  by  the 
conference  contemplates  a  study  of  mod- 
ern warfare  in  all  its  social  and  econoiiiic 
effects,  of  the  conditions  and  interests 
which  are  favorable  to  the  creati(jn  of 
international  hostility,  and  f)f  the  cost 
and  the  general  effects  of  large  arma- 
nients ;     as     already     indicated,     the     re 
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seaicheh  are  also  tu  include  all  tliuse  rela- 
liuns  wliicli  are  beg.imiiig  to  establish  a 
complete  scjlidarity  of  interest  and  liar 
iiioiiy  ot  acliviticb  throii^lioiil  the  world. 

1  lie  promise  of  a  co-operative  interna 
tional  study  of  war  as  a  social  phenom- 
enon is  readily  apparent ;  liitherto  war 
has  been  stuilied  chielly  from  the  military 
point  of  view  and  in  its  political  effects ; 
a  good  deal  of  light  will  be  shed  on  the 
history  of  human  development  by  a  com- 
prehensive stuily  of  the  social  and  eco 
nomic  causes  and  effects  of  modern  wars. 

I  he  mention  of  several  other  topics 
which  had  been  selected  by  the  confer 
etice  will  serve  to  indicate  the  nature  and 
scope  o\  the  investigations  which  have 
JR'en  |)lanned.  The  financial  side  of  war 
is  to  be  studied,  including  budgets  for 
armaments  and  war  loans.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  latter  the  extent  of  war 
loans  furnished  by  neutral  countries  is  to 
be  determined,  together  with  the  effects 
of  the  prevaiHng  practice  of  allowing 
such  loans  to  be  made.  The  question  of 
the  "(^pen  Door  Policy"  is  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  comprehensive  inquiry, 
as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  protective 
l)olicy  on  international  relations  and  war. 
Investments  in  foreign  countries,  co- 
operation between  financial  centers,  and 
the  economic  interdependence  of  dififer- 
ent  countries  and  regions  of  the  world 
compose  another  interesting  group  of 
subjects.    The  complete  program  is  to  be 


published  and  may  be  liblained  of  the 
L  arnegie  I'Jidowmenl  al  Washington. 
It  must  not  be  understocjd  that  subjects 
not  specifically  included  in  the  program 
are  not  to  be  given  attention;  the  pro- 
gram is  (jiily  a  preliminary  statement  to 
which  new  subjects  may  be  added. 

The  undertaking  here  described  is  sig- 
nificant as  being  tlie  first  attempt  to  carry 
out  broad  scientific  researches  thru  inter 
national  co-operation.  Scholars  and  i)ub 
licists  of  all  countries  are  to  be  invited  to 
participate  in  this  great  work  by  con- 
triljuting  individual  studies  or  by  carry- 
ing on  detailed  investigations.  Interna- 
tional scientific  societies  have  existed  be 
fore,  but  never  has  a  co-operative  plan 
of  research  of  such  magnitude  been  at- 
tempted. That  the  trustees  of  the  En- 
dowment should  have  decided  to  pursue 
this  meth(xl  is  proof  of  their  desire  to 
base  the  work  of  the  hjidowment  on  the 
broadest  and  safest  foundation.  The 
scientific  study  of  war  as  a  social  pher 
nomenon.  and  of  all  international  rela- 
tions affected  by  war,  is  a  desirable  pre- 
liminary and  concomitant  of  any  effort 
constructively  to  improve  good  feeling 
and  bring  about  a  mutual  understanding 
among  nations.  To  have  begun  this 
great  enterprise  by  setting  prominent 
scholars  of  the  leading  countries  to  work 
on  a  great  co-operative  undertaking  cer- 
tainly promises  concrete  and  valuable 
results. 

liF.RNK,    SWITZKRI  AND. 


Pilate 


BY  EDITH   CAMPBELL  BABBITT 


Wh.'XT  is   Truth?  he  asked,  and  lo, 

The  Truth  before  him  stood ; 
He  might  have  touched  it  with  his  hands, 

Havf;  grasped  it,  if  he  would  : 
But  crushed  and  torn  and  crowned  with  thorns, 

How   might   such   wonder  be? 
Its   form   was  bent,   its   face   was  .wan, 

It    seemed    not    Royalty. 


I'Oes   without    were  clamoring  hard. 

Its  coward  friends  were  hid  ; 
Who  dares  to  say  he  has  not  done 

.As   that   weak   Roman    did? 
Judging  Truth,  we  would  release 

Our  Prisoner  today ; 
Like  Pilate,  fear  the  multitude, 

And   sadiv  turn  away. 


Thruout  the  passing  centuries. 

The   Truth  its  sentence   waits; 
Its  craven    friends  ignobly  hid. 

The  rabble  at  the  gates. 
Finding  no  fault,  we  yield  the  cross 

To    Satan's    shrieking   bands; 
Our  silent   God  goes  out  to  die, — 

We,    frightened,    wash    our    hands. 

Beloit,    Wis. 
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Our  Urban   and   Rural   Growth 

BY   WILLIAM   B.    BAILEY,    Ph.D. 

Assistant    Professor   of   Political   Economy    in    Yale    University. 
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Wl'-  have  heard  so  much  of  late 
ahout  the  movement  "back  to 
the  soil,"  that  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  whether  the  tendency  toward  the 
more  rapid  increase  of  the  cities  has  been 
checked  during  the  past  decade.  The 
census  figures  upr.n  this  subject  are  now 
available,  and  show  that  4''j.3  per  cent, 
of  the  population  are  residents  of  urban 
communities,  or  places  of  over  2,500.  In 
ff/xj,  40.5  per  cent,  were  in  urban  com- 
munities; and  in  1890^,  36.1  per  cent. 
The  j>roportion  living  in  rtjral  districts 
ha<^  declincfl  from  63.9  per  cent,  in  \?><)() 
to  ^T,.y  i^er  cent,  in  fqio.  Unless  .some 
new  force  becomes  operative  it  seems 
probable  that  the  census  6f  1920  will 
show  more  than  half  of  rmr  popidafion 
to  be  reodents  of  urban  communities. 

In  Kho^^le  Island  96.7  per  cent.,  and  in 
Mas-,;irhusetts  92.8  per  rent.,  of  the  p<")p- 
uJation  is  in  cities  aiuj  towns  with  a 
\X)])\\\:i\'\')n  of  over  2,f^(y().     At  the  other 


extreme  are  North  Dakota  w  ilh  1 1  pc  r 
cent,  and  Mississippi  with  11.5  per  cent, 
in  places  of  this  size.  In  fifteen  States 
more  than  half  of  the  ijojnilation  are  in 
urban  communities. 

Since  1900  the  increase  in  urban  pop- 
'.ilation  for  the  entire  country  has  been 
at  the  rate  of  34.9  per  cent.,  and  of  the 
rural,  i  r.i  per  cent.  In  no  State  has  the 
urban  population  failed  to  show  an  in- 
crease of  over  10  per  cent,  since  1900, 
and  in  six  States  it  was  over  100  per 
cent.,  while  in  seven  States  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  rural  population.  Mon- 
tana and  VN'yoming  are  the  only  States 
in  which  the  increase  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation during  the  past  decade  has  been 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  urban. 

.Apparently  the  efTects  of  the  applica- 
tion f)f  steam  and  electricity  to  mami- 
factiue,  trans|)ortatioi)  ami  communica- 
tion and  the  attractiveness  of  city  life 
have  not  yet  spent  their  force. 


New    llAVfN,    CliHH. 
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The  Cost  of 
Motoring   Again 


BY   JAMES   R.    BETTIS 


I'rksidknt   i)F  TIM-:   ZntiKi    Manufacturinc    Company. 


Y«'  )UR  recent  writer  upon  "Motorinj; 
I'or  People  (>l  Moderate  Means" 
l)egins  upon  too  expensive  a  basis, 
as  it  seems  to  me.  when  he  starts  out  with 
a  $2,000  automobile.  There  are  plenty  of 
cars  ruiming-  from  $800  to  $1,200  in  cost 
which  carry  five  passengers,  and  give 
perfectly  satisfactory  service.  I  have  a 
$900  one — -the  second  of  the  same  make, 
operated  by  me  for  over  four  years.  It 
has  ample  power  to  climb  all  the  hills  in 
the  county  on  high  gear,  and  on  the 
level  will  go  faster  than  I  ever  dare  drive 
it.  It  runs  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
gallon  of  gasoline,  and  one  hundred 
miles  to  the  quart  of  oil ;  mileage  say, 
70  miles  a  month,  and  for  ten  months  of 
the  year — January  and  February  being 
too  cold  for  enjoyable  riding  in  this  lati- 
tude. The  ordinary  expense  for  gaso- 
line, oil,  taxes,  and  odds  and  ends,  will 
not  exceed  $10  per  month,  or  a  total  for 
the  first  year  of  $100;  one  new  set  of 
tires,  say  $80;  depreciation,  20  per 
cent. — $180 — this  I  have  found  to  be 
ample,  by  selling  my  first  car  after  nearly 
four  years  of  use,  for  one-third  its  first 
-^-^st.  I  carry  fire  insurance,  included  in 
first  item,  at  small  cost.  I  have  handled 
the  car  for  over  four  vears  without  in- 
juring myself  or  any  other  person,  and 
feel  that  I  can  afford  to  carry  my  own 
liability  insurance.  I  have  no  charge  for 
garage  rent,  because  I  have  my  own 
shelter    for   the   car   at   home ;    nor    for 


"house  boy,"  for  all  the  family  is  fond 
of  the  "May  Bird,"  and  linds  the  few 
minutes'  work  a  day  necessary  to  keej)  it 
clean  a  pleasant  task.  1  attend  to  the 
mechanical  adjustments  and  oiling,  and 
run  it  myself,  as  the  "Man  of  Moderate 
Means"  should  expect  to  do,  and  find  it 
all  a  pleasure. 

Here,  then,  is  a  total  cost  of  $360  a 
year  for  about  7,000  miles  travel;  but  I 
have  an  offset  which  must  be  consid- 
ered. I  live  outside  the  metropolis^ 
twelve  miles  from  my  place  of  business. 
Iwery  time  I  drive  in  alone  I  save  thirty 
cents  car  fare ;  when  others  ride  with  me 
this  amount  may  be  doubled.  Altogether 
the  cash  so  saved  must  amount  to  $80 
to  $100  a  year — call  it  $90.  Still 
further,  the  time  spent  on  pleasure  trips 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons  and 
holidays  would  generally  be  replaced  by 
some  more  expensive  form  of  amuse- 
ment if  the  car  were  not  available. 

Thus  we  enjoy  a  healthful,  useful  and 
|)leasant  recreation — 7,000  miles  of  it — 
at  a  net  cost  (barring  accident)  of  about 
$270  for  the  first  year,  and  a  little 
more  thereafter — about  what  it  costs  in 
mv  vicinity  to  keep  a  moderate  horse 
and  surrey,  which  would  not  yield  one- 
fourth  the  amount  of  service.  Is  there 
any  way  in  which  the  "Man  of  Moderate 
Means"  could  spend  the  same  amount  of 
money  to  greater  advantage? 

.St.   Louis,   Mo. 
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The  Danger  Zone. 

This  is  the  apt  title  of  a  large  volume 
by  H.  Cfiarles  Woods  on  the  Turkish 
Empire  and  its  offspring  ;^  a  very  timely 
subject  just  now.  in  fact,  a  subject  that 
is  timely  at  all  times.  The  annual  spring 
"trouble  in  the  Balkans"  is  indeed  over 
and  the  Albanians  have  returned  to  their 
homes,  each  man  with  one  pound  Turk- 
ish in  his  pocket,  but  nobody  would  say 
that  the  Albanian  question  is  settled,  so 
the  chapter  devoted  to  that  topic  retains 
its  interest.  The  terms  of  amnestv  on 
which  the  Albanians  who  had  taken  rc;- 
fuge  in  Montenegro  agreed  to  return  do 
not  settle  the  two  points  of  greatest  dififi- 
cultv.  religion  and  language.  The  events 
of  the  last  three  months  make  it  probable 
that  Mr.  Woods  was  right  in  accusing 
Austria  of  .stirring,  up  sectarian  and 
racial  antagonism  thru  the  Catholic 
priests  in  northern  Albania.  The  quar- 
rel over  the  schools  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  Young  Turks,  as  part  of  their 
Mohammedan  propaganda,  insist  upon 
the  use  of  the  .Arabic  characters,  while 
the  Albanians  wish  to  use  the  Latin.  Mr. 
Woods  discusses  the  Cretan  question  at 
length,  and  he  is  also  familiar  from  per- 
-sonal  observation  with  the  situation  in 
-Asia  Minor.  He  describes  in  detail  the 
massacre  of  the  .Armenian  Christians  at 
Adana  which  disgraced  the  new  regime, 
and  explains  its  causes  and  results. 

Re^ilditij^  the  Crescent^  gives  a  more 
gossipy  and  cursory  account  of  the  rise 
of  Young  Turkey  than  the  l)ook  just 
mentioned,  but  will  for  that  very  reason 
suit  some  readers  better.  The  events  of 
the  revolution  of  \f/^-()  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  constitutional  government 
are  narrated  and  the  pr)ssibilities  of  the 
future  arc  discusscfl,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  commercial  and  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  empire.     The  author  is 

•Tm'-  fMxoF.n  ZoWE  or  Kmhopk.     ('hange»  anrl  ProJi- 
lrm»  in  the  Nrar   Ka^t      By  //.   Clarlct   IVnmlf.     lio. 
Ion:    i.illlr.    Hfown    &    Co.      $.1.5", 

'Rcy,ii,f>t!»o  Tifp.  r»F.»CKi«T.     Wv  F.   C.   Aflato.     I'liila 
Af\\,h\».   J.    B.    I,ipj<inco»    Co.      %3. 


familiar  with  the  scenes  he  describes  and 
has  collected  some  interesting  material, 
but  he  has  added  nothing  to  its  value  by 
his  opinions  or  style. 

The  Scninn  People^  is  a  comprehen- 
sive work.  It  is  a  study  of  all  Servian 
peoples,  including  their  history  and  civ- 
ilization, literature,  art  and  political 
transformations  :  it  treats  of  all  Servian 
lands,  their  geographical  features,  their 
flora  and  fauna ;  it  comprises  something 
about  everything  Servian  from  early 
times  to  the  present  day.  It  includes 
within  its  scope  all  the  countries  and 
provinces  which  are  dominated  b)'  the 
Serb  race,  which  means :  Servia,  Mon- 
tenegro. Kassovo.  Monastir  and  Scutary, 
Dosnia  anrl  Herzegovina,  Dalmatia,  Is- 
tria,  Croatia.  Slavonia,  Banat  and 
Hatchka.  The  authors  have  performed 
a  service  of  patriotism  in  the  painstaking 
and  profound  researches  they  have  made 
among  the  original  historians  of  the 
Serb  ])eoi)le  atid  thru  the  historical  state 
archives,  auf!  presenting  them  to  English 
readers  in  these  vohunes. 

The  Servian  is  niunerically  the  strong- 
est of  all  the  Balkan  races,  and  owing 
to  the  natural  strategic  ])osition  occupied 
by  the  Kingdom  of  Servin  it  may  y>:X 
have  an  important  part  to  play  in  the 
ultimate  adjustment  of  near  Eastern 
questions.  All  observers  know  that  some 
solution  to  the  Balkan  situation  must 
sooner  or  later  appear  and  many  times 
in  history  have  stranger  things  come  to 
pass  than  the  rise  of  tlie  Serb  people 
into  a  position  of  power  and  domination, 
in  some  future  year.  IdeaK  and  ])rinci- 
[)les  for  which  the  .Serbs  have  long 
fought  and  bled  are  wholly  in  conform- 
ity with  the  highest  standards  of  the 
most  advanced  nations  of  the  world  to- 
day. The  basis  of  their  Iheoi  v  of  gov- 
ernment lies  in  the  undving  central  prin- 
cinle  of  civic  and  religious  frecfloiii  and 
equality   in    government    and    justice   as 

^TifK  Skrvian  Vv/ivi.v.,  Two  Vols.  B\  I'rinrr 
l.a.-:nroiiirhlfrrhrliiiiioricli.  with  the  collahor.ilinii  of 
/'rim  c.t.i       I  .tinaroTich  1 1  rebclianoTicb.  Nrw        Yi)rl< 
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the  truest  safeguards  of  the  rif^hts  of  tin 
itxlividual. 

"Serb  valor  and  heroism  have  been  shown 
thru  the  centuries  in  thtii  unceasing  liJ4'ii  I" 
preserve  their  liberties,  first  against  liyzance, 
then  the  lurk-,  mi  tlie  Kast,  and  aganist  lla- 
Ciermanic  and  Magyar  nations  on  the  north 
and  west.  In  this  unceasing  battle  of  self- 
defense  against  great  nations  the  Serbs  have 
always  been  a  handful  against  a  host,  a  few 
against  a  far  outnninbernig  enemy.  What  we 
tight  for  we  love.  The  Serb  has  loved  his 
home,  his  mother  earth,  with  a  peculiarly 
tender  and  undyii  g  atTection  He  will  not 
give  it  up;  it  is  saturated  with  his  blood  and 
purified  by  the  sacred  fire  of  his  devotion  It 
has  belonged  to  his  race  since  the  begiiinmg 
of  historic  time.  He  believes  that  it  is  part 
of  himself.  .  .  .  It  is  a  moral  characteristic 
remarked  by  many,  his  confidence  in  his  final 
destiny,  when  what  he  has  foughi  for,  prayed 
for  and  sung  will  be  attained." 

Through  Sara^^c  Europe,*  by  Mr.  I)f 
Windt.  is  the  account  of  a  hasty  journc\' 
lartjely  atnonp:  Serb  people.  After  read- 
in<4  the  forej^oing  history  of  the  Scrvi'in 
people  this  book  is  an  irritation,  ft  is 
readable,  it  covers  a  lot  of  territory  and 
tells  a  good  deal  about  Servia  in  par 
ticular  and  several  other  lands  in  less  de- 
tail. A  more  appropriate  title,  however, 
would  be  "Around  Savage  Europe,"  in- 
astuuch  as  the  author  was  frankly  care- 
ful to  make  his  journey  thru  "savage" 
countries  by  means  of  steamboats  and 
railroad  trains.  Beginning  at  Cattaro 
the  author  sees  a  little  of  Montenegro, 
then  comes  up  the  Adriatic  coast  thru 
Dalmatia  and  into  Herzegovina.  Bosnia 
and  Bulgaria  er^ch  have  a  chapter,  Servia 
several  chapters,  and  finally  he  sees  a  lit- 
tle— a  very  little — of  Russia.  If  one 
were  anticipating  spending  a  holidav  in 
Dalmatia  or  the  Balkans  this  book  might 
be  worth  a  hasty  perusal,  but  it  is  fre- 
quently out  of  date  and  occasionallx' 
wrong  in  statements  of  fact. 

Turkey  of  the  Ottomans^  forms  a  use- 
ful complement  to  any  of  the  above  men- 
tioned, for  it  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
quite  a  different  field,  that  of  the  life  of 
the  people  of  today.  None  of  the  other 
volumes  of  this  series,  "Italy  of  the  Ital- 
ians," "Spain  of  the  Spanish,"  etc.,  has  a 
more  interesting  and  difficult  subject,  be- 
cause in  no  other  country  are  so  many 
different  races  and  religions  living  com- 

■•Through    Savage    Europe.      By    Harry    DcWhmt. 
Philadelphia:  J.    B.   I.iiipincott  Comiany.      $1.50. 

^TURKKV    OF    THE    OTTOMANS.        B.V     LllCy    M.     Gonlctt. 

New    York:    Charles    Scribner's   Sons.    $1.50. 


mingled;  Mcjhaiuuicdaus,  (  liristians  and 
Hebrews  t(j  begin  with,  but  each  of  these 
split  tip  iiUo  various  sects.  This  com- 
pact little  book  disentangles  lluui  as  well 
as  possible,  and  gives  in  a  readable  way 
a  large  amount  of  information  on  tlie 
social  customs,  religion,  literature  and 
work  of  the  people  in  various  grades  of 
society. 

The    Letters    of    Robert    Louis    Stevenson. 

I'.dited  by  Sidney  Colvin.  A  New  Kdition 
Rearranged  in  Four  Volumes,  with  150 
New  Letters.  New  York :  Chas.  Scrib- 
ner's Sons.     $4. 

l'erlia[)s  tlu-  new  letters  will  not 
greatly  add  to  Stevenson's  name  as  a 
correspondent,  that  is  already  writ  large. 
We  only  know  that  they  are  very  wel- 
come, as  is  this  rearrangement  in  the 
r>iographical  Edition  of  his  works. 
Even  here  we  have  not  all  the  letters 
which  his  friends  preserved,  tho  we 
have  added  to  those  already  in  print  in 
one  volume  or  another  some'  150 — in- 
cluding one  U)  Simoneau,  the  restaurant 
keeper  of  Monterey,  composed  in  the 
most  ludicrous  b'rench  imaginable.  (It 
was  a  harmless  delusion  of  Stevenson's, 
the  notion  that  he  was  at  home  in 
French.)  Interesting,  all  the  same,  are 
the  Simoneau  letters,  both  that  in 
French  and  those  in  native  English. 
Diverting  is  the  poetical  epistle  to  Hen- 
ley, with  its  characteristically  humorous 
petulance,  dated  from  Hyeres.  1884. 
The  letter  we  refer  to  contains,  among 
other  stanzas,  this  complaint : 

"I  had  companions,  I  had  friends, 
I  had  of  whisky  various  blends. 
The  whisky  was  all  drunk  ,  and  lo ! 
The  friends  were  gone  for  evermo' !" 

This  eruption  may  be  taken  to  be  a  com- 
P'laint  at  Henley's  remissness  as  a  letter- 
writer.  Interesting,  too,  is  Stevenson's 
picture  of  himself  in  another  letter  writ- 
ten from  Hyeres,  and  addressed  to  a 
young  art  student  named  Trevor  Had-  • 
don,  who  had  asked  him  for  his  photo- 
graph : 

"I  have  no  photograph,  just  now,"  Steven- 
son replied ;  "but  when  I  get  one  you  shall 
have  a  copy.  It  will  r.ot  be  like  me:  some- 
times I  turn  out  a  canital,  fresh  bank  clerk  , 
once  I  came  out  the  image  of  Runjeet  Singh; 
again  the  treacherous  sun  has  fixed  me  in  the 
character  of  a  traveling  evangelist.  It  is  quite 
a  lottery ;  but  whatever  the  next  venture 
proves  to  be,  soldkr,  sailor,  tinker,  ta,ilor,  you 
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shall  have  a  proof.  Reciprocate.  The  truth 
is  I  have  no  appearance ;  a  certain  air  of  dis- 
reputability  is  the  one  constant  character  that 
ni}-  face  presents:  the  rest  change  like  water. 
But  still  1  am  lean  and  still  disreputable." 

Somewhat  earlier  this  same  Trevor 
Haddon  had  read  his  essay  on  Walt 
Whitman,  and  was  "somewhat  stag- 
gered by  some  things  he  found  there," 
and  had  therefore  writen  to  the  essayist 
for  "further  comment  and  counsel." 
Stevenson  defends  the  thesis 

"that  it  is  better  to  have  everything  brought 
before  one  in  books  .  .  .  when  we  are 
cool,  and  not  warped  by  the  sophistries  of  an 
instant  passion.  Life  itself  presents  its  prob- 
lems with  a  terrible  directness  and  at  the  very 
hour  when  we  are  least  able  to  judge  calmly." 

Stevenson  recommends  chastity,  "if  you 
can  make  it  convenient" — and  his  little 
sermon  will  certainly  not  recommend  it- 
self, by  fervor,  to  the  moralist.  Yet  we 
are  glad  to  see  the  letters  to  Trevor 
Haddon  printed  here :  perhaps  there  will 
in  future  be  less  twaddle  about  "Saint 
R.  L.  S.,"  and,  as  a  result  of  the  pub- 
lishing of  these  Letters,  there  will  obtain 
a  truer  impression  of  the  whimsical, 
complex  man  that  Stevenson  was. 
Merely  for  what  they  are  themselves, 
the  letters  are  a  constant  delight — and 
would  be,  had  their  author  never  signed 
a  novel  or  an  essay  in  all  his  sickly  life. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Based  on  Contemporary  Letters, 
Diaries,  and  Other  Documents.  By 
f-Jlen  Chase.  New  York:  The  Baker 
&  Taylor  Company,  3  vols.      $7.50. 

The  Dutch  Republic  and  the  American  Rev- 
olution. B>  Friedrich  Ldler.  Bal- 
timore: Johns   Hopkins   Press.     $3. 

Here  is  an  extremely  minute  account 
of  Boston  and  its  vicinity  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Stamp  Act  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  in  1775.  .As  the 
title  indicates,  it  devotes  itself  in  the 
preliminaries.  The  reception  of  Eng- 
land's new  fiscal  policy,  the  ostracism  of 
the  stamp  agents,  the  obstruction  to  the 
importatif>n  of  tea,  as  well  as  the  mut- 
terings  of  resistance,  the  intrigue  in 
Parliament,  and  the  conflict  of  arms,  are 
all  described  with  an  ostentatious  parade 
of  erudition.  We  know  of  no  other 
work  where  there  may  be  fotmrl  a  collec- 
tion of  exact  citations  of  authority  so 
large  as  there  is  embraced  in  the  notes 
to  these  three  volumes.     The  author  has 


not  let  a  guilty  fact  escape.  The  book 
suffers  in  its  balance  and  continuity  be- 
cause of  this  determination  to  work  into 
the  text  or  the  notes  all  the  known  facts. 
The  proportion  has  been  determined  by 
the  variety  of  source  material  rather 
than  by  the  relative  importance  of  the 
topics  treated.  To  the  day  of  Lexington 
and  Concord,  with  the  evening  preced- 
ing, she  devotes  more  than  three  hun- 
dred pages — a  quarter  of  her  space.  Yet 
with  all  her  learning  the  work  adds  little 
to  our  knowledge  or  understanding  of 
the  decade  following  the  Peace  of  Paris. 
The  general  treatment  of  events  is  con- 
ventional and  patriotic.  There  has  been 
little  study  of  the  English  colonial  sys- 
tem, without  which  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  approach  the  Revolution.  The 
authentication  of  unimportant  personal 
detail  has  been  the  central  interest,  and 
even  here  the  treatment  shows  few 
traces  of  critical  verification.  Because 
of  its  intimacy  of  personal  detail,  the 
book  is  interesting.  Its  abundant  quota 
tions  and  footnotes  give  it  distinct  value 
as  a  work  of  reference.  To  the  geneal- 
ogist or  the  patriotic  society  interested  in 
Massachusetts  it  will  be  invaluable.  To 
the  special  student,  on  the  other  hand. 
Dr.  Edler's  thesis  will  have  a  superior 
interest.  This,  too,  is  a  well  documented 
study,  but  it  has  the  advantage,  not  only 
of  specialization,  but  of  treating  a  field 
that  remains  little  exploited. 

Jft 

Memories  of  a  Manager.      By  Daniel  Frcjh 
man.        New    York :    Doubleday,    Page    & 
Co.     $1. 

Imagine  a  successful  producer  of 
plays  sitting  in  his  office  and  dictating, 
as  occasion  offers,  a  few  paragraphs  of 
reminiscence  or  of  dramatic  generaliza- 
tion— with  reminiscence  predo.minating. 
Wju  have  then  a  just  idea  of  how  Mr. 
I'rohman  turned  out  his  Memories.  His 
book  is  entertaining  and  instructive. 
I", very  one  interested  in  the  annals  of 
the  American  stage  will  want  to  read  it, 
in  spite  of  its  haphazard  '-omposition. 
Some  of  the  reflections  ujjon  changes  in 
the  American  public  are  decidedly  illu- 
minating. In  f>ne  chapter  the  manager 
tells  of  having  to  "make  a  slight  change 
in  the  relations  of  the  parents"  r)f  one  of 
I'inero's  heroines.  This  was  in  1887. 
When   I   revived  this  i)lay  a  few  years 
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ii;c»  I  prodiu-ed  it  as  ()rij4inally  written, 
aiitl  lluic  was  not  a  ripple  uf  (iljjcc'tion," 
says  Mi  .  l'rt)liiiiaii.  1  lie  manager's  re- 
marks u[)un  the  eoiistnu'tioii  of  plays  are 
nu  kss  interesting  : 

"I'lays  arc  built  up  It  is  tin-  laisimss  ol 
c\iryl)o(l> ,  froiu  slagf  luauuKi-r  to  sit-iic  shift- 
er, just  as  it  is  that  of  tlu-  author,  to  hell) 
alon^  the  illusion.  Dion  iioucicault,  who 
niatU*  more  money  out  of  his  plays  than  any 
living  author,  said  tliat,  when  he  produced  a 
play,  he  was  always  alive  to  suggestions  from 
managers,  actors  or  property  men." 

Ill  aiu-etlotes  of  players  and  authors,  and 
111  shiewd  coiiinient  upon  plays  current 
and  recent,  this  volunie  is  one  which  the 
theatergoer  will  not  overkH>k.  It  is 
nothing  to  what  the  layman  iniagities  the 
manager  nii^lit  write:  but  the  manager 
never  does  write  up  to  those  great  expec- 
tations. 

Notes  from  the  Life  of  an  Ordinary  Mor- 
tal. Being  a  Record  of  Things  Dcjiie, 
Seen  and  Heard  at  Scliool,  College  and 
in  the  World  during  tlu-  I. alter  li.-ilf 
of  the  Nineteenth  Centi.ry.  By  A  G.  C. 
l.iddell,  C.B.  New  York:  K.  P.  Dntton 
&  Co.     Pp.  xiii,  370.     $3.50. 

This  volume  is  (|uite  out  of  the  line  of 
the  commcm  run  of  F.nglish  autobiog- 
raphy, aiul  is  proof,  if  proof  were  need- 
e<|,  that  achievement  and  distinction  in 
public  life  or  in  art,  science  or  literature 
are  not  always .  necessary  to  an  enter- 
taining book  of  reminiscences.  Mr.  Lid- 
dell  was  sixty  years  of  age  on  the  day 
on  w  hich  he  finished  these  notes,  and  his 
achievements  up  to  that  time  were  so 
little  known  to  his  countrymen  that  no 
place  had  been  found  for  him  in  the 
English  "Who's  Who."  But  failure  to 
achieve  success  at  the  bar  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  story  of  Mr.  Liddell's 
experiences  on  circuit.  They  are  told 
with  a  frankness  that  will  be  appreciated 
by  his  readers ;  and  these  experiences, 
and  his  experiences  as  a  revising  barris- 
ter, will  appeal  to  x\merican  lawyers 
who  are  interested  in  the  procedure  and 
customs  of  English  civil  and  criminal 
courts.  Mr.  Liddell  had  privileges  in 
both  Houses,  and  his  power  of  observa- 
tion serves  him  well.  The  value  of  his 
Notes — well  written  and  always  charac- 
terized by  a  genial  spirit  and  excellent 
taste — lies  in  the  glimpses  they  afiford  of 
the  social  life  of  the  English  aristocratic 
and  official  classes. 


Individualism.  By  Warner  l-'ite,  Ph.  D. 
.New  ^orU:  l.ougnians,  (ireeii,  &  Co. 
$i.Ko. 

it  is  a  bit  refreshing,  in  the  midst  of 
the  chimois  of  social  workers  and  the 
exponents  of  the  common  good,  to  read 
or  hear  something  alxjut  the  forsaken 
individual.  While  pulpit  and  platform 
thunder  forth  their  arguments  for  the 
annihilation  of  all  individualistic  tend- 
encies, we  are  inclined  to  suggest  that  it 
might  be  well  to  place  a  little  value  on 
the  life  of  each  and  every  individual. 
'Ibis  Dr.  iMte  has  done  in  his  four  lec- 
tures, and  in  making  his  pK-a  he  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  At  t'liies  he  is  a  trille 
high-browed  and  is  tempted  to  assume 
the  role  of  the  pedant,  but  for  the  most 
part  he  keeps  to  the  level  of  the  general 
reader.  His  chief  purpose  is  "to  defend 
the  cause  of  the  individual"  against  the 
sophisms  of  those  who  arc  ever  exag- 
gerating the  social  even  to  the  extent  of 
self-sacrifice.  lie  develops  his  theme 
from  the  Cireek  point  of  view — that  of 
the  every-day  man  as  opposed  to  the 
meek  and  litiin])le  altitude  of  the  ortho- 
dox Jew  and  Christian.  In  the  ranks  of 
the  latter  Dr.  iMte's  ideas  will  not  at  all 
pass  muster,  but  to  the  individual  who  is 
striving  to  live,  conscious  of  his  actions, 
and  is  seeking  the  development  of  his 
higher  self,  they  will  be  a  source  of 
much  consolation. 

Glamourie.  A  Romance  of  Paris.  By 
William  .Samuel  Johnson.  New  York: 
Il:iri)er   &    Bros.      $1.20. 

Introduction — or  Dedication  (two  pages)  : 
chcr  iiia'ilrc;  taut  />is.  Chapter  one,  page  two: 
Lanlenie  de  Diogcne;  taxis:  sa/^iiis:  charettes; 
bicyclcttes.  Page  three:  engiielment;  cocker; 
TicHS.  t'oild  M'siciir  le  Marcchal !  Saliie  le 
drapeau.  caniaradef  VoUa!  Mais  n'est — cc 
pas  ))ic)-i'eillcux,  m'sieurs  et  'dames?  mar- 
roniers;  platanes:  orangers:  diabolos:  dia- 
holo;  bourgeois;  flaneurs;  parterres;  viola. 

This  is  not  a  conversation  course ;  it 
is  a  little  list  which  we  started  to  make 
up  of  the  French  phrases  and  words 
found  in  this  novel.  But  when  we  got 
as  far  as  page  3,  we  wondered  if  it  wasn't 
intended  as  a  French  book,  with  occa- 
sional English  words  and  phrases  (gen- 
erallv  sounding  to  our  ears  like  transla- 
tions from  the  French)  :  and  that,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  spare  is  worth 
something,  is  why  we  carry  the  list  no 
farther.    The  scene  of  most  of  Mr.  Tohn- 
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son's  chapters  is  Paris.  Sir  Michael 
Burke  is  the  chief  personage.  He  is  one 
ot  those  Irishmen  who  are  constantly 
calling  themselves  Celts.  There  are  ex- 
cellent bits  in  the  book  about  him — but 
the  book  bores  us  more  than  it  amuses. 


Literary  Notes 


.  ..  .Mrs.  Maurice  Hewlett,  wife  of  the  nov- 
elist, is  the  first  woman  in  England  to  obtain 
an  aviator's  certificate. 

The    Ship    of    Coral,    by    H.    de    Vere 

Stacpoole.  (Dnffield,  $1.20.)  A  tale  of  buried 
treasure  and  Martinique  romance  with  the  de- 
struction  of   St.   Pierre   as   deus  ex   tnachina. 

...  .Patriotism.  A  Biological  Study,  by  A. 
G.  F.  Sproull.  M. -A..  CMacmillan;  $1),  is  not 
worth  especial  praise  or  blame.  The  author 
holds  that  patriotism  determines  a  nation's 
destiny  and  can  be  defined  as  its  "instinct  for 
self-preservation." 

....World  Organisation.  As  Affected  hv 
ih"  Mature  of  the  Modern  State.  By  Da\  id 
Jayne  Hill  CCohimbia  University  Press.  $1.50). 
A  learned  and  theoretical  disquisition,  invalu- 
able to  students  of  international  law,  states- 
men  and   peace  advocates. 

....Mary  F.  Nixon-Roulct  adds  a  new  folk- 
lore reader  to  her  collection  in  Indian  Folk 
Tales  C.American  Rook  Co.,  40  cents).  This 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  "Eclectic  Read- 
ings." It  is  the  North  American  Indians  who 
furnish  the   romance   for  this  volume. 

....Rudolf  Besier,  author  of  "Don,"  pro- 
duced last  year  at  the  New  Theater.  N.  Y., 
publishes  a  lively  comedy  entitled  Lady  Pa- 
tricia CDuflficld),  in  which  the  old  stage  trick 
of  the  unseen  listeners  is  repeatedly  employed 
in  a  very  effective  and  amusing  way. 

.  ...A  line  of  one  of  Milton's  poems  furnish- 
es, with  its  allusion  to  autumn  leaves,  all  that 
most  Americans  know  about  \'allombrosa,  but 
Virginia  \V.  Johnson's  volume  entitled  Sum- 
mer Payx  ni  Fnllo'uhrnsn  adds  much  »r.  tbit 
slight  store  of  knowledge  CNew  York: 
Barnes).  The  traveler  does  not  fail  to  retail 
a  good  deal  of  historical  information. 

....In  Papers  and  Proceedings,  we  have  a 
record  of  the  I'ourlh  Annual  .Meeting  of  the 
.Minnesota  Academy  of  Social  .Sciences,  edited 
bv  William  A.  Schafer  CThe  Free  Press  Print 
ing  Co  ).  Bcsjd''s  official  data,  one  finds  here 
disruisions  by  experts  of  such  sul>je(ts  as  The 
Criminal  Trial,  Crime  I'revenjives.  Proliation, 
Juvenile  Courts,  .Minnesota's  Water  Supply, 
■  ;n;»Jover»'  Liability,  etc. 


....From  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Labor  we  received  the  1909  Annual  Reports 
of  Department  Bureaus,  in  two  volumes.  The 
first  of  these  is  devoted  to  Factory  and  Mer- 
cantile Inspection,  ,ind  to  Mediation  and  Arbi- 
tration. Volume  two  is  entirely  statistical. 
The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Labor  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
September  30,  1910,  comes  to  us  with  these 
volumes. 

....In  his  Random  Recollections  of  an  Old 
Political  Reporter,  the  author,  William  C. 
Hudson,  has  done  more  than  gratify  our  curi- 
osity for  a  glimpse  behind  the  scenes  of  po- 
litical conventions.  He  has  provided  some 
original  material  to  history  in  making  public 
his  personal  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of 
Blaine,  Tilden,  Cleveland,  Arthur  and  other 
prominent  men  at  critical  moments  in  their 
lives   (Cupples  &  Leon;  $1.25). 

....Mr.  Howells  is  the  author  of  a  farce 
entitled  Parting  Friends,  which  comes  to  us 
from  Harper  &  Brothers  (50  cents).  The 
scene  is  an  ocean  liner  about  to  poke  its  way 
out  thru  the  shipping  toward  the  open  sea, 
and  the  principal  characters  are  two  youthful 
lovers  whose  task  it  is  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  the  many  admirers  come  to  the  pier 
to  "'see  off"  one  of  the  pair.  Mr.  Howells's 
touch  is  as  delicate  as  ever,  and  his  little  dia- 
log has  the   sparkle  of  life. 

....A  new  abridgment  of  Malory  comes  to 
us  from  Baker  &•  Taylor,  being  entitled  Ma- 
lory: King  Arthur  and  His  Knights,  edited 
by  Henry  Burrowes  Lathrop  ($1.50).  The 
language  of  the  melodious  original  is  some- 
what modernized,  tho  on  occasion  an  awkward 
device  is  made  use  of,  and  the  original  word, 
presenting  a  difficulty  to  the  modern  reader, 
is  followed  by  a  bracketed  synonym.  The 
illustrations  want  distinction,  and  are  muddy 
in  rci)roduction.  'ITiey  are  signed  by  Reginald 
Birch. 

.  ..  .Wc  have  long  since  praised  the  Centen- 
ary Edition  of  Dickens  published  in  America 
by  Charles  .Scribner's  Sons  in  thirty-si.x  vol- 
umes— of  which  we  now  receive  the  two  en- 
titled Christmas  Stories  from  "Household 
U'urd.s"  and  "All  the  Year  Round."  There 
are  fifteen  old  fashioned  illustrations,  by  va- 
rious "eminent  hanrls."  anrl  the  wliolc  enter- 
prise is  indeed  pleasantly  old  -  fashioned,  tiic 
edition  not  trying  to  compete  in  insubstantial 
"<  onvenience"  with  tlic  Inrlia-paper  type  of 
bookmaking 

..   The  autobiography  of  a  dancer,  a  \v>\n\ 
lar  favorite  who  has  trii)ped    into  success  on 
her  bare  toes,   would   seem  lo  be  of    frivobtus 
content,    light    dialog    and    supcrlicial    gayety. 
I'.ut  A  Hii^  Horse  to  Ride,  by   Iv  W.   Dewing 
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(  Macinillau,  $150),  is  almost  purtcntous  in 
Its  sulcinnity.  Kuse  Carson,  dancer,  takes 
herself,  her  art  and  hfe  in  general  very  seri- 
ously. 1  lirii  all  the  dangers  of  the  dancers 
career  she  keeps  an  instinct  lor  goodness  and 
a  lidelity  to  high  standards  of  conduct  as  well 
as  to  her  art  As  a  novel,  the  book  would 
gain  power  by  contlensation  ;  it  is  often  ram- 
bling, even  incoherent  at  times;  and  the  iiai 
ratnr    is    unpleasingly   self-centered. 

...  .In  our  issue  of  March  30  we  comment 
ed  upon  the  publication  of  a  novel  entitled, 
11  est  ressiisiite,  by  Charles  Morice,  and 
briefly  analyzed  it.  An  advance  copy  of  the 
bdok  now  comes  to  us  from  the  George  H. 
Doran  Co.  ($1.20),  in  an  bjij^lish  version  by 
John  \.  Raphael.  The  English  title  is  "The 
Reappearing."  The  translation  seems  to  have 
been  intelligently  done,  and  the  novel  itself 
(which  our  readers  will  remember  tells  of 
Christ's  return  to  earth — only  to  be  rejected 
of  men)  is  skillfully  executed.  The  author 
is  a  Parisian  critic,  who  does  not  fail  to  make 
his  Paris  a  vivid  setting  for  the  satire ;  the 
translator  is  known  to  us  as  the  English  in- 
terpreter of  "Marie-Claire."  Mr.  Coningsby 
Dawson  contributes  an  enthusiastic  introduc- 
tion ;  he  is  persuaded  that  M.  Morice  "has 
woven  the  longing  for  an  ethical  awaking  into 
a  story  at  once  so  personal  and  so  universal 
that  it  has  revealed  Fratice  to  herself."' 

...An  anecdote  of  poets.  When  Oscai 
Wilde  was  at  the  crest  of  his  wave,  writes 
Arthur  Ransome,  in  the  Bookman,  Jean  Mo- 
reas  gave  a  dinner  at  which  were  present,  be- 
sides Wilde  and  himself,  Raynaud,  La  Tail- 
hede  and  Du  Plessys,  disciples  of  Moreas,  and 
Stuart  Merrill,  the  symbolist.      At  dessert : 

"Wilde  bent  his  tall  body  toward  Moreas  and  asked 
him  to  recite  some  verse.  'I  never  recite,'  replicl 
Moreas.  'but  if  you  would  like  it,  our  friend  Raynaud 
will  recite  us  something.'  Raynaud  stood  up,  and, 
restina;  his  redoubtable  fists  on  the  table,  announced: 
"Sonnet  to  Jean  Moreas.'  He  received  our  applause, 
and  then  Wilde  again  pressed  Moreas  to  recite.       'No; 

but    our    friend    La    Tailhede .'       In    his    turn    La 

Tailhedc  rose,  and,  his  eyeglass  fixed,  launched  in  a 
clear  voice:  'Ode  to  Jean  Moreas.'  Wilde  grew  visi- 
bly unquiet  at  the  worship  paid  to  its  chief  by  the 
Ecole  Romane;  none  the  less  he  continued  by  courtesy 
his  insistence.  'Du  Plessys,  let  us  hear  your  latest 
verses,'  commanded  the  master.  Leaning  up,  Du 
Plessys  trumpeted  in  vibrant  tones:  'The  Tomb  of 
lean  Moreas.'  Oscar  Wilde,  chokea,  conquered, 
routed,  he  who  had  silence  about  him  in  the  salons 
of  London,  asked  for  his  hat  and  coat  and  fled  into 
the   night." 

For  in  these  days  he  was  used  to  having  all 

the  sugar  himself 

...."Why  do  you  Americans  not  appreciate 
Thoreau?"  asked  an  Irish  painter  and  man  of 
letters  the  other  day.  "He  is  one  of  your  few 
great  personalities — to  say  nothing  of  him  as 
a  nature-writer."  At  least  we  do  reprint  him. 
His  Week  on  tlic  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Risers  comes  to  us  from  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.  in  the  handsome  edition  illustrated 
from   photographs  by   Clifton  Johnson    ($2). 


....An  exceedingly  useful  manual  conies  to 
us  in  volume  eight  of  the  .hnerican  Art  Man- 
ual, igio-iyii  (Florence  N.  Levy,  Editor; 
American  Fine  Arts  Muilding,  215  West  Fifty- 
seventh  street.  New  York).  The  special  ar- 
ticles included  deal  with  Art  Schools  in  the 
I'nited  States,  Design,  Industrial  Art,  and  tjie 
Teaching  of  the  History  of  Art.  Reports  of 
102  institutions  show  a  total  registration  of 
,{1,710  students  of  the  arts  — in  addition  to  a 
consideralile  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
the  tine  arts  courses  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. This  volume  is  interestingly  illus- 
trated, and  has  value  as  a  work  of  reference. 

...  .A  ccjrrespondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
Reiicu'  writes  from  Paris  that  he  has  calle<l 
upon  Marguerite  Audoux,  author  of  "Marlc- 
Claire,"  and  that  he  wishe;.  to  deny  most  of 
the  rumors  that  li.ivc  flown  ever  since  her 
novel  was  puidished,  imduding  that  which 
would  have  her  a  "myth,"  or  would  represent 
her  work  as  having  been  produced  or  edited 
by  a  man  of  letters.  In  the  course  of  the 
interview,  Mile,  .^udoux  told  Mr.  Sanborn 
th;it  "Marie-Claire"  was  not,  ns  has  been 
stated,  her  first  piece  of  literary  work — nor 
even  her  first  book. 

"I  had  already  written  a  number  of  short  stories 
and  succeeded  in  grtting  them  printed  in  various 
.-juarters,  particularly  in  The  Cahii-rs  du  Nivernais. 
and  this  publication  issued  for  mc.  'Le  Chaland  de  la 
Reine.'  " 

—a  book  now  out  of  print,  and  much  sought 
by  collectors.  Within  a  few  months  now  her 
"Valserine"  will  be  published  both  in  French 
and  English.  This  new  novel  is  the  tale  of  a 
smu.^gler's  daughter. 

....Interesting  is  the  list  of  books  selected 
for  publication  in  New  York  point  (for  the 
blind)  during  191 1.  These  books  will  soon  be 
available  for  circulation  by  the  public  libraries. 
Their  cost  varies  from  $1.50  to  $17.50,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  volumes  (there  are  five 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  DeMorgan's  novel).  Non- 
fiction  first : 

James  Bryce:  "The  American  Commonwealth"; 
Epictetus:  "Selections";  W.  T.  Grenfell:  "\  Man's 
Faith":   G.   H.    Palmer:   "Self  Cultivation  in  English." 

The  list  of  fiction  is  no  less  interesting.  It 
includes  a  volume  of  short  stories  by  O 
Henry,  one  of  Miss  Wiggin's  "Peneloi)e" 
books,  Miss  Abbott's  "Molly-Make-Relieve," 
books  by  James  Lane  Allen  and  J.  M.  Barrie. 
William  DeMorgan's  "Somehow  Good,"  a  de- 
tective novel  of  Anna  Katharine  Green's,  and 
Anatole  France's  "Sylvestre  Bonnard."  There 
is  also  one  play:  Josephine  Preston  Peabody's 
"Piper."  On  the  whole  we  find  this  a  good 
list :  altho,  unless  they  already  have  it,  the 
blind  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  Conan  I>oylc 
before  Anna  Katharine  Green;  early,  late  ancj 
all  the  tim?, 
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....On  September  _'oth  occurs  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Garibaldi's  entrance  into 
Rome.  The  Longmans  hope  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  in  bringing  out  the  concluding  vol- 
ume of  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan's  biog- 
raphy of  the  Liberator. 

...  .It  is  curious  to  see  how  quick  the  mod- 
ern novelist  is  to  catch  a  new  motif.  The 
Mexican  revolution  is  barely  over,  or  mayhap 
not  yet  over,  and  here  is  Mr.  H.  M.  Kramer 
with  a  melodramatic  romance  served  up  with 
Mexican  sauce,   The  Rugged    Way   (Lothrop; 

....Most  novels  of  the  Philippines  are  of 
the  swashbuckler  type  or  are  devoted  to  the 
depiction  of  the  lonesomeness  of  the  Ameri- 
can residents.  In  Rainier  of  the  Lost  Fron- 
tier, John  M.  Dean  CCrowell;  $1.20)  has 
shown  another  and  more  inspiring  side  of  life, 
the  normal  and  educational  uplift  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A. 

....Miche!  Revon,  formerly  a  professor  of 
the  University  of  Tokyo,  and  now  a  lecturer 
at  the  Sorbonne,  furnishes  the  critical  and  his- 
torical apparatus,  as  well  as  the  French  trans- 
lations, which  make  up  the  scholarly  and  at- 
tractive volume  entitled  Anthologie  de  la  Lit- 
feralure  Japonaise  des  Origines  au  xxe  sicd-: 
(Paris:  Ch.  Delagrave ;  3  francs  50). 

.  . .  .Thackeray's  English  Humorists  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  is  not  a  book  that  pleases 
the  pedant,  but  it  is  a  fine  work  for  the  young 
or  the  not  very  widely  read  io  enjoy,  and  its 
appearance  on  the  list  of  College  Entrance 
Requirements  is  an  excellent  reason  for  its 
publication  in  "Standard  English  Classics"  by 
Ginn  &  Co.  (35  cents).  Professor  Stark 
Young  is  the  editor. 

....The  Drift,  by  Marguerite  M.  Mar- 
shall (Appleton;  $1.10),  is  written  in  a  style 
that  is  unique  and  we  hope  will  remain  so. 
It  is  entirely  composed  of  letters  from  a  young 
woman  to  a  married  man,  urging  him  to  get 
a  divorre  and  marry  hf-r,  which  he  very  sen- 
sibly declines  to  do,  notwithstanding  the  great 
literary  art  she  uses  in  appealing  to  every  pos- 
sible motive,  good  and  bad,  in  order  to  win 
him 

The  P.urlington  Library  is  a  charming 
series  of  reprints  published  in  America  by 
Little,  Brown  ^  Co  ,  at  $i.2S  per  volume.  In- 
expensive a**  they  arc,  the  books  which- com- 
pose it  are  well  printed  and  in  every  way  at- 
tractive -  inrliuling  the  color  pictures  gener- 
ously provided  by  various  English  artists.  The 
titles  of  the  volumes  already  issued  are  well 
varied:  Mrs.  (iaskell's  Cranford,  Goldsmith's 
yirar  of  H'at/e field.  Lamb's  Elia,  Dickens's 
I  ale  of  Two  Cities  and  Thomas  a  Kempis's 
Of  the  Imilalinu  of  Christ. 


....Beautifully  made  is  Walter  H.  God- 
frey's History  of  Architecture  in  London, 
with  the  subtitle :  "Arranged  to  illustrate  the 
course  of  Architecture  in  England  until  1800, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  preceding  European 
styles"  (Scribner;  $3).  There  are  several 
maps,  besides  the  250  diagrams  and  illustra- 
tions. This  is  a  valuable  work  for  the  stu- 
dent of  architecture,  and  should  have  decid- 
ed interest  for  the  American  tourist  who  re- 
mains in  London  long  enough  to  occupy  him- 
self with  something  more  serious  than  bus 
rides. 

....A  heroine  of  lomance  who  spends  her 
time  making  butter  and  looking  after  aged 
aunts  and  all  the  children  and  chickens  in  the 
neighborhood  is  a  refreshing  and  wholesome 
companion.  Such  is  Rose  Mary  in  Rose  of 
Old  Harpeth,  by  Maria  Thompson  Daviess 
(Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company).  The 
only  morbid  note  in  the  novel  is  that  so  sensi- 
ble and  capable  a  woman  should  dream  of 
paying  a  mortgage  with  herself,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  Such  a  revolting  idea  is  out 
of  place  in  this  hearty  story  of  a  Southern 
farm. 

....A  new  edition  of  the  excellent  Went- 
worth.  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  comes  to 
us  from  Ginn  &  Co.  The  text  book  is  revised 
by  George  Wentworth  and  David  Eugene 
Smith.  With  it  comes  the  slim  volume  entitled 
Vocational  Algebra,  by  the  two  collaborators 
(Ginn,  50  cents).  The  publishers  feel  that  the 
time  has  come  "when  algebraic  language  has 
such  a  well-defined  place  in  trade-journals, 
artisans'  manuals,  and  handbooks  of  business" 
that  there  is  a  special  need  of  its  interpretation. 
Here  are  the  essentials  for  the  |)rrutical 
worker. 

....A  most  attractive  i)ocket  edition  of 
Browning's  Dramatis  Personam  and  Dramatic 
Romances  and  Lyrics  bears  the  imprint  of  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Cotnpany  ($1.25).  There 
arc  ten  illustrations  in  color  by  E.  Fortescuc 
Brickdale — an  English  artist.  These  compare 
well  with  their  kind,  but  is  not  the  ilhistrntion 
of  Browning  a  somewhat  officimm  perform- 
ance'     Opposite  the  lines: 

If   one   could   have   that   little   head    of   hers 
Painted    upon    a    hackKround    of    I'.tIc    Rold, — 

one  finds  a  rc|)roductinn  of  Mr.  Brickdale's 
ifica  of  that  hcarl.  T'>;uikly.  we  prefer  Brown- 
ing's  impression. 

....The  Story  of  Mary  Macl.anc  again! 
No,  we  had  not  forgotten  her  but  so  many 
other  young  women  have  tried  to  shock  the 
world  in  the  nine  years  since  and  have  had  to 
resort  to  mnre  and  more  violent  efforts  to  do 
it.  that  the  attempt  of  the  Bashkirtscff  of  I'.uttf 
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stems  tame  and  innocent  hy  cmnparison  Inmi 
her  added  postscript  we  judge  slir  lia>.  not 
changed  much  in  temperament  from  nineteen 
to  twenty -I'inht.  She  has  renounced  the  devil 
hut  not  all  his  works  since  she  has  a  passion 
for  Martinis,  money  and  hfe  in  New  York 
city.      Hut    she's    hack    in    Ruttc!      (Duflield, 

$I.IO.) 

.  . .  .The  last  hut  one  of  the  "war  novernors," 
Sanuiel  J.  Crawford,  tells  the  story  of  Kansas 
in  the  Sixties  (McClurg;  $2)  with  a  wealtli 
of  detail  that  makes  it  valuable  for  historical 
purposes  but  rather  hard  reading  for  those  not 
directly  interested  in  the  persons  and  events. 
Tiie  author  weiu  to  Kansas  in  tiie  days  wluii 
it  was  struggling  to  free  itself  from  slavery 
and  the  Missouri  laws  imi)Osed  upon  it  hy 
raiders  from  across  the  river,  and  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  wars  against  the  rebels  on 
one  side  and  Indians  on  the  other,  as  well  as 
in  establishing  the  educational  institutions  of 
the   State. 

....Ward  Ilill  l.amon  died  in  1893.  Two 
years  later  a  small  volume  of  his  compiled 
chiefly  from  material  left  only  partially  ar- 
ranged by  him,  was  issued  by  his  daughter, 
Dorothy  Lamon  Teilard.  The  new  'edition 
as  a  book  of  337  pages  consists  of  that  work 
with  some  additions — a  few  notes,  letters  and 
a  memoir  of  Colonel  Lamon  himself,  brief 
enough,  but  showing  pretty  clearly  the  close 
relation  existing  between  the  President  and 
the  man  selected  by  him  as  companion  and 
friend  in  the  famous  journey  to  Washington 
and  in  the  four  years  of  stress  and  personal 
danger  while  the  President  was  the  shining 
mark  for  all  the  slings  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous fortune  at  the  capital. 

....French  art  differs  from  that  of  certain 
other  nationalities  in  that  "artistic  continuity 
embraces  very  different  styles,  all  equally  orig- 
inal and  sincere.  .  .  Each  century,  from  Philip 
-Augustus  to  our  own  day,  has  partisans." 
That  fact  lends  interest  to  the  history  of 
French  art.  especially  when  the  historian  is 
M.  Hourticq,  contributing  to  Scribner's  Gen- 
eral History  of  Art:  Ars  una.  s/'ecics  millc. 
His  work  has  469  pages,  including  bibliog- 
raphies and  many  illustrations.  The  index 
does  not  give  the  name  Matisse,  but  that  is 
not  because  this  Inspector  of  Fine  .-\rts  fails 
to  carry  his  history  beyond  the  classic  and  ro- 
mantic periods.  There  is  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  Naturalism  that  extends  to  eighty- 
five  pages.  Neither  art  nor  architecture  is 
neglected.  The  method  of  treatment  is  thru- 
out  truly  historical,  and  the  result  is  a  com- 
pact work  rich  in  suggestion.  {Art  in  France. 
By  Louis  Hourticq.  New  York  :  Scribner's. 
$1.50.) 


Pebbles 

Mk.  lli..Nm  J  \MK.->  Is  believed  to  be  a  warm 
advocate  of  the  indeterminate  sentence. — Nezv 
Yurk    livening    I'ost. 

TiiK  crow  lis  thai  gather  to  stare  at  the  va- 
cant place  on  the  walls  of  the  Louvre  former- 
ly occupied  by  the  Da  Vinci  portrait  are  five 
times  as  great  as  the  crowds  that  came  to 
look  at  the  picture. — Neu'  York  Livening  Post. 

In  a  liachelor  ai)artment  house  in  Wash- 
ington a  Ja[)anesc  valet  to  an  army  officer 
takes  his  instructions  from  an  Irishman 
"Pardon,"  he  said  (jne  morning,  "what  to  do 
now  ?  My  master  told  me  to  wake  him  at 
eight,  but  he  did  not  go  to  bed  till  nine." — 
.S'uciess. 

TlIK    CA!.l.    OK    THE    (  OOK. 

Oh,  wluii  I  married  Linda,  I  asked  her:  "Can 

you    coi  )k  ?" 
She  just  looked  wise  and  answered:  "I  know 

my   little   book." 
.\nd  since  that  time  she's  fed  me  on  dishes  d 

la  France, 
With    Sweden.    Spain,    and    India    thrown    in 

when   there's   a   chance. 
I've  breakfasted  on  waffles  with  jam  and  may- 
onnaise, 
l"or  lunch   I've  seen  s])aghetti  cooked   in   fifty 

different    ways; 
.\ii(l,   when    I'm   called   to   dinner,   cjuite   often 

there   will  be 
Hungarian     goulash     on     the     board,     Scotch 

scones,  and  Russian  tea. 

My  appetite   is  hearty,   and   I   dote  on  simple 

food, 
Hui    if    I    should    confess    it    my    wife    would 

call   me  "crude." 
So  all  my  meats  are  stuffed  and  braised,  cro- 

quetted   and   saute-d. 
My   vegetables   au  gratin-ed,   my    desserts   are 

glace-d. 
I'm  steeped  in  spice  and  curry,  I'm  filled  with 

crumbs   and   paste 
(I'm  pretty   sure  that  nothing  in   our  kitdicn 

goes  to  waste). 
And  when,  with  all  my  hungry  soul,   I  yearn 

for  Irish  stew, 
I  hear  the  carol  of  the  cook :  'Just  taste  this 

Sw  iss   ragout !" 

I    sigh    for   beefsteak   simple,   but   my   sighing 

is  in  vain. 
I'd  give  a  \vhol.°  week's  salary  to  see  an  egg 

cooked  f^lain. 
I    love   a  boiled   potato,   but   always,   'pon   my 

soul, 
Tiie}''re  minced  widi  peppers,  nuts,  or  cheese, 

or  served   en  casserole. 
How   I    would    relish   pork-and-beans !       .\nd 

O !  what  a  relief 
'Twoukl  be  to  find  upon  my  plate  a  hunk  of 

good  corned  beef. 
But    hark  !        .\    voice    calls  :    "Dinner,   John ! 

Come  see  w  hat   I  have  made : 
Here's  shrimp  souffle   with   Creole  sauce,   anil 

mushroom    marinade!" 

—Puck. 
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Political  Tides  and  Portents 

If  one  were  to  believe  the  new.s])apcrs, 
there  is  every  month  a  Hood  tide  or  a 
neap  tide  to  President  Taft's  pohtical 
popularity.  At  one  time,  wlien  he  has 
achieved  some  remarkable  success,  the 
entire  people  acclaim  the  wisdom  of  the 
man  who  could  get  his  will  from  Con- 
gress, rjr  who  has  negotiated  the  best 
treaties  ever  devised  ;  and  a  few  weeks 
later,  a  concurrence  of  criticisms  shrills 
the  air  like  a  forest  of  locusts,  to  be  ex- 
changed after  another  nujiith  for  a 
chorus  oi  tuneful  applau-e.  For  the  first 
year  of  his  incumbency  he  was  called 
the  echo  of  Rcjosevelt ;  and  then  he  was 
the  treacherous  reverser  of  his  prcde- 
ccssor'.s  policies;  and  yet  a  little  later  he 
was  ajiprovefl  as  an  abler  advocate  of 
peace  than  the  man  who  harl  eariufl  the 
X';bel  Prize. 

Just  now,  by  the  concurrence  of  vari- 
ous voices,  Mr.  Taft  has  fallen  to  his 
nadir  and  cannot'  be  nominated  or  elect- 
ed. Western  insurgency  has  the  ros- 
trum anrl  will  have  it  s(;.  Senator  ("iim- 
mins,  of  fr>wa,  so  declares,  and  Mr.  Me- 
dill  McrVirmick,  representing  the  Chi- 
cago '/'rihtaie,  says  that  if  iiftininated 
President  Taft  wnuh\  get  fewer  electoral 


votes  than  did  Bryan  in  1908;  and  just 
now  i\lr.  Roosevelt  has  come  out  with  an 
attack  on  the  arbitration  treaties  which 
the  i'resident  has  set  his  heart  iip(jii. 

if  we  were  to  trust  Senator  Cummins, 
Senator  La  I'ollette  is  the  star  of  hope, 
while   Mr.  Taft  is  past   redemption  be- 
cause of  his  many  mistakes,  of  which  the 
last  is  his  veto  of  the  bill  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Arizona  and   New  Mexico,   fol- 
lowing his  campaign  for  reciprocity  with 
Canada,  which  Senator  Cummins  calls  "a 
false  pretense   from  beginning  to  end." 
He  says  that  it  is- a  "Progressive  propo- 
sition that  Congress  has  no  right  to  pre- 
scribe  constitutions    for   these   incoming 
States."     But  why  not  now  as  well  as 
when  the  States  in  rebellion  came  back 
into  the  Union  ?    Congress  has  full  right 
under    the    Constitution    and    imder    all 
common  sense  to  judge  freely  for  itself 
whether  an  applicant  Territory,  Arizona 
or    i'orto   Rico,   shall   be  accepted   as   a 
sister    State    into    our    family,    and    the 
President  has  full  liberty  to  exercise  his 
right  of  veto;  for  the  Constitution  says 
of  every  act  past  by  Congress,  "If   he 
approve  he  shall   sign  it,  but  if  not  he 
shall  return  it  with  his  objections,"  which 
is   just   what  he   did.      The   Constitution 
says,  "New  States  may  be  admitted  into 
this  Union,"  not  must  be  admitted.     It  is 
permissive,  and  Congress  and  the  I'resi- 
dent  would    be    remiss    in   their   duty   if 
they  did  not  ii^e  their  best  judgment.     It 
is  only  last  year  that  .Senat(jr  Cummins 
spoke   and    voted    to   ])ut    ccuiditions    on 
both  these  Territories  that  should  be  ac- 
ce])table  to  the  I'resident  and  Congress; 
now  he  objects  to  conditions. 

I'L.x-J're.Nident  Roosevelt  has  said  very 
little  about  Mr.  'i'aft's  policies  and  rec- 
ord, and  he  has  properly  been  silent, 
even  altho  the  public  has  been  justified 
in  believing  that  in  some  matters,  as  in 
the  I'inchot  dispute,  he  held  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  in  the  wrong.  But  now  he 
takes  his  stand  with  those  in  the  Senate 
who  demand  amendments  to  the  arbitra- 
tion treaties  with  (Ircal  I'ritain  and 
I'rance.  He  has  the  full  right  thus  to 
express  his  ojjposition,  but  wv  do  not 
believe  this  will  seriously  affect  Mr. 
Taft's  popularity.  The  people  will  go 
with  the  I'resident  in  this  matter.  Mr. 
McCrjrmick's  statement  is  a  testimony  of 
what   lie  has  discoveretl,  n;imel\,  thai   the 
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|)v..plt'  Kast  and  West  are  dissatisfied 
uitii  tlic  I'residcnt'b  blaiKl-i>al  record, 
;iiid  wdl  nut  support  liim  tor  re-election, 
lie  tinds  I'rogresbivts  m  every  New 
I'jij^land  State  Ldil  Massacliiihetts,  where 
lie  luiM  not  yet  looked  lor  them,  perhaps 
remembering  that  the  infection  there  be- 
gan with  the  demand  for  L  anachan  reci- 
procity, a  kind  of  I'rogre^sivenehs  which 
he  does  not  favor  and  the  i'resideni 
does. 

In  answer  to  all  these  complaints  and 
forebodings  of  change  the  President 
goes  on  III  his  own  way,  Ubiiig  his  best 
judgment  and  doing  admirable  things, 
lie  has  made  mistakes,  such  as  that  con- 
fest  in  the  Norton  letter,  with  unusual 
imprudence,  and  no  less,  we  judge,  in 
the  matter  of  Mr.  Pinchot,  again  cor- 
rected by  the  withdrawal  oi  Secretary 
lialhnger  and  his  replacement  by  a  man 
who  satisfies  Mr.  Pinchot's  friends.  Pie 
is  now  started  on  a  tour  of  speeches, 
beginning  with  New  England,  and  which 
will  invade  the  hostile  territory  of  the 
West,  lie  will  defend  reciprocity  and 
the  arbitration  treaties  and  the  great 
measures  whose  world-wide  influence 
makes  him  a  statesman ;  and  we  believe 
the  American  people  will  recognize  and 
approve  his  large  and  generous  policy, 
lie  is  no  stand-patter;  he  is  himself  one 
of  the  first  of  the  Progressives,  even  if 
he  cannot  hike  with  some  Insurgents 
who  are  more  eager  to  attack  him  than 
they  are  to  relieve  the  people  of  burdens. 

They  complain  that  he  insisted  on  reci- 
procity, which  reduced  the  tariff,  and  yet 
that  he  vetoed  the  tariff  bills.  They 
criticise  equally  what  he  did  do  and  did 
not  do,  and  they  declare  the  people  will 
have  none  of  him  in  1912.  But  that  is 
more  than  a  year  off.  By  that  time 
Canada  will  have  accepted  reciprocity 
and  no  evil  will  have  come  to  the  West- 
ern farmers.  It  will  have  approved 
itself.  The  vetoes  will  have  been  forgot- 
ten, for  before  that  time  Congress  will 
have  acted  on  bills  reducing  the  tariff. 
They  can  pass  Congress  only  by  the 
agreement  of  Democrats  and  Progres- 
sive Republicans,  and  any  such  bill  the 
President  would  sign  and  thus  satisfy 
the  complainants.  Or,  if  the  Democrats 
and  the  advanced  Republican  wing 
would  not  agree,  it  would  be  clear  that 
the  President  would  be  out  of  it,  and  all 


blame  w(nild  fall  on  Congress.  While 
our  sympathy  is  with  the  advanced  Ke- 
|)ublican  wing,  we  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  plainly  shown  that  he  favors 
the  relief  of  undue  taxation  which  they 
advocate,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  as 
against  selfish  interests,  and  that  the  hos- 
tility to  him  is  due  to  hasty  misimder- 
standing  and  failure  to  consider  his 
larger  statesmanlike  policies,  where  it  is 
not  due  to  personal  and  factional  ambi- 
lioii. 

The   Unearned  Increment  of  Art 

Two  interesting  questions  arise  from 
the  stealing  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  mas- 
terpiece from  the  Louvre :  How  much 
did  the  thief  gain  by  it  and  how  much 
did  Erance  lose  by  it?  In  an  ordinary 
case  of  theft  the  answers  to  the  two 
questions  would  be  approximately  the 
same  amount.  In  this  case  they  are  as 
far  apart  as  possible.  The  picture  in  the 
hands  of  the  thief  has  no  monetary  value' 
whatever.  Except  for  the  remote  possi- 
bility that  some  time  he  may  safely  ex- 
change it  for  a  ransom  it  is  to  its  pres- 
ent possessor  merely  an  expense  and  an 
embarrassment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Louvre  is  the  poorer  by  an  amount  vari- 
ously estimated  in  millions  of  dollars, 
but  really  impossible  to  determine.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  British  Government 
once  offered  a  million  pounds  for  the 
picture.  Doubtless  this  sum  could  have 
been  obtained  for  it  if  it  had  been  put 
up  at  auction  some  time  when  the 
French  Government  was  hard  up  for 
money,  say,  to  fight  Germany.  Mr.  Frick. 
ex-cokeburner  of  Pennsylvania,  paid  in 
one  year  a  million  dollars  for  three 
pictures — a  Hals,  a  Gainsborough  and  a 
Velasquez,  none  of  them  so  famous 
as  "Mona  Lisa."  Or  if  the  Louvre 
authorities  had  put  the  picture  in  a  sepa- 
rate room  and  charged  the  tourists  five 
francs  apiece  to  see  it,  the  income  de- 
rived from  it  would  probably  indicate  a 
valuation  of  several  million  dollars. 

Suppose  now  some  clever  French 
artist,  moved  by  patriotism,  should  get  a 
wooden  panel  and  paint  on  it  a  perfect 
imitation  of  Leonardo's  picture,  hiding 
it  away  in  some  Paris  garret,  where  in 
due  time  it  could  he  discovered.  If  ever 
forgery  were  justifiable,  surely  here  is  a 
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case,  for  France  would  be  five  million  that  is  regarded  as  impossible,  one  so 
dollars  the  richer  and  nobody  the  worse  near  like  it  that,  apart  from  its  authen- 
for  it.  In  fact,  who  knows  whether  the  ticity,  it  would  be  regarded  by  competent 
stolen  •"Alona  Lisa"'  was  the  original  or  judges  as  equivalent.  The  difiference  be- 
only  an  imitation?  Any  patriotic  Span-  tween  this  sum — say  $1,000  to  make  a 
ish  artist  will  swear  that  the  original  generous  allowance — and  the  $5,000,000 
"Mona  Lisa"  is  in  the  Prado  Museum  at  at  which  the  stolen  picture  is  valued,  is 
Madrid  and  that  the  one  in  the  Louvre  the  amount  which  has  been  added  to  the 
is  only  a  replica  or  a  copy  by  a  pupil.  worth  of  the  picture  by  public  opinion  ; 
Certainly  the  Prado  portrait  corresponds  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  value  created  by 
more  nearly  to  Vasari's  contemporary  society,  not  by  the  artist.  It  is  the  un- 
description  of  it,  and  in  coloration  it  is  earned  increment,  if  we  may  adopt  Henry 
superior  to  the  one  in  the  Louvre.     A  George's  phrase. 

year  ago  it  was  asserted  by  one  of  the  We  are  fortunately  not  obliged  to  rely 

Paris  papers  that  "Mona  Lisa"  had  been  upon   a  hypothetical  case  to  prove  that 

stolen  from  the  Louvre  and  replaced  by  the   valuation   of   such   works   of   art    is 

an  imitation.  mostly  factitious  or  fictitious.      We  can 

But   really  it  does   not  matter  in  the  see  how  much  the  reputation  of  Leonardo 

least  whether  the  stolen  picture  is  an  da  Vinci  is  worth  by  a  recent  example, 
original,  a  replica,  a  copy  or  a  forgery.  .  A  year  or  two  ago  Dr.  Bode,  of  the  Ber- 

Its  pecuniary  valuation  does  not  depend  lin  Museum,  purchased  for  about  $30,000 

either  upon  its  artistic  merit  or  its  actual  a  small  wax  bust  of  Flora  accredited  to 

authenticity.    This  is  proved  by  the  fact  Leonardo.     As  soon  as  the  sale  was  an- 

that  a  picture  equally  meritorious,  by  a  nounced  it  was  claimed  that  the  bust  was 

modern  and  unknown  artist,  would  not  made  by  Lucas,  a  modern  English  sculp- 

be  worth  so  much,  while  an  undetectable  tor.      Friends   of   Lucas   came   forward 

forger}-  would  be  worth  just  as  much,  with    personal    testimony    and    various 

Its  value  depends  merely  upon  what  is  other    evidence    to    prove    it.      In    this 

thought  about  it.     That  is  to  say,  it  is  emergency  to   whom   did   the    opposing 

worth  whatever  people  think  it  is  worth,  parties  appeal  for  decision?      To  artists 

A  unique  object  is  insusceptible  of  the  or  connoisseurs  ?      No,   for  no  man  on 

ordinary  methods  of  valuation.    Its  value  earth    is    capable    of    distinguishing    be- 

cannot  be  calculated  by  the  cost  of  pro-  tween   Leonardo  and   Lucas   on   artistic 

duction  or  of  duplication.     "Mona  Lisa"  grounds.      They  appealed  to  the  chem- 

was  bought  in  the  first  place  by  Francis  ists,  and,  after  an  analysis  of  the  wax, 

I  of  France  for  $4,000,  a  good  fair  price  an   interminable   discussion   arose   as   to 

for  that  day  or  for  this.     At  the  present  whether  Lucas  used  paraffin  or  Leonardo 

time  the  picture  is  of  course  not  intrin-  used  spermaceti.      Probably  the  question 

sically  worth  so  much  for  two  reasons,  will  never  be  decided,  and  we  shall  al- 

because  the  varnish  has  darkened,  the  col-  ways  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  bust 

ors  changed  and  it  has  been  extensively  of  Flora  is  worth,  say,  $100  as  the  work 

retouched,  and  because  there  are  so  many  of  Lucas,  or  a  thousand  times  that  as  the 

more    artists    nowadays    who    can    paint  work  of  Leonardo.     Luckily  it  makes  no 

as  well.   "Mona  Lisa"  differs  from  many  difference  either  to  art  or  to  history.    But 

of  the  paintings  which  have  come  down  the    incident    is    of    interest    because    it 

to  us  from  the  Renaissance  in  being  still  shows  clearly  that  the  artistic  merit  and 

attractive  anrl  interesting  to  look  at  de-  intrinsic  value  of  a  picture  or  statue  is  a 

spite  the  ravages  of  time  anrl  the  changes  very   small   part  of   its   selling  price,   so 

of  taste,  altho  it  is  doubtful   whether  it  small  in  fact  that  it  may  in  most  cases  be 

would  be  accepted  by  the  hanging  com-  altogether  disregarded, 

mittee   of   a   modern    exhibition    if   [jre-  ITdw  much  would  the  original  parch- 

sentcd  in  its  present  state  by  ati  unknmvn  ment   of   the    Declaration    of    Indcpend- 

artist.      P»iit,  however  that  may  be,  the  cnce  bring  at  an  autograph  auction?  Yet 

present  intrinsic  value  of  the  picture  is  much  better  specimens  of  f)enmanship  in 

obviously  the   stmi    of    money   which   a  brighl   black  ink  can  now  be  got  cheap, 

modern  painter  wmld  charge  for  a  copy  A    Mauritian   ])(M'Ai>;v  slatnj)  sells   for  a 

indistinguishable  from  the  original,  or,  if  thousand  dollars.     Now,  it  is  not  wortli 
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a  ilioiisaiul  (liillars  merely  as  a  stamp, 
nor  is  "Moiia  Lisa"  worth  five  imllioii 
(li.llars  merely  as  a  picture.  The  island  of 
Manhattan  was  bought  from  the  Indians 
for  $24.  It  is  now  worth  a  nullion  dol 
lars  an  acre.  I'.ut  the  liuhans  were  not 
cheated.  The  high  values  of  land  on 
this  island  are  due  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  us  want  to  live  on  it.  The  high 
value  of  "Mona  Lisa"  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  us  want  to  see  it.  It  has 
been  looked  at,  and  studied,  and  written 
about,  and  admired  for  four  hundred 
years,  and  this  long  continued  and  co- 
operative effort  has  enhanced  its  value 
enormously.  The  artist  put  $4,000 
worth  of  work  on  that  wooden  panel. 
We  have  been  working  on  it  ever  since, 
and  our  share  now  amounts  to  sorrie- 
thing  like  $4,996,000.  Rut  this  accretion 
is  less  than  the  commercial  rate  of  inter- 
est. If  Leonardo  had  put  his  money  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  Florentine  bank- 
ers, and  nothing  had  happened  to  it  in 
the  meantime,  '  his  heirs  and  assigns 
would  now  be  far  richer  than  if  he  ha<l 
left  them  the  picture  to  sell  today. 

Leonardo  da  Yinci  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  that  ever  lived 
and  the  world  has  always  taken  a  great 
interest  in  him  and  in  the  third  wife  of 
Messer  Francesco  del  Giocondo,  his  sit- 
ter, and  in  their  contemporaries  and  in 
their  times.  The  beauty  of  the  picture 
is  but  skin-deep,  but  our  eyes  see  thru 
and  beyond  the  paint.  We  see  in  it  all 
that  we  have  got  out  of  it. 

Evil  Journalism 

The  past  week  has  been  one  in  which 
a  man  of  moral  principles,  not  to  sav  of 
fastidious  tastes,  would  desire  to  exclude 
even  so-called  decent  newspapers  from 
his  home.  Pages  on  pages  have  been 
filled  with  reports  of  the  trial  of  a  mis- 
erable murderer  in  Virginia,  a  case 
whose  story,  much  more  its  details  and 
discussion,  can  do  no  good  to  man.  wo- 
man or  child;  and  yet  in  all  its  badness 
it  has  been  thrust  into  the  homes  not 
onlv  of  the  vicious,  who  dote  on  such 
stuff,  but  of  those  who  would  not  befoul 
their  minds  with  its  indecency.  It  would 
have  been  enough  for  the  Virginia  pa- 
Ders  to  give  in  five  lines  the  fact  of  con- 
viction,  while   New    York   and   Chicago 


and  .\ew  ( )rleans  papers  would  have 
served  the  comnumity  better  by  exclud- 
ing any  mention  of  the  trial  whatever. 
We  need  a  law  to  limit  the  freedom  of 
the  press  in  these  matters. 

During  the  same  week  colunms  on  col- 
umns have  been  given  io  mischievous 
little-tattle  about  the  expected  marriage 
of  a  very  wealthy  divorced  man  of  a 
famous  name  to  a  young  girl.  In  this 
case  there  is  one  serious  and  important 
(juestion  involved  which  does  affect  the 
comnumity,  namely,  the  propriety  of  his 
remarriage,  but  it  was  not  to  this  that 
the  press  confined  itself.  The  man  is 
forty-seven  years  old.  liis  wife  had  got 
a  divorce  from  him  in  New  York,  a  State 
which  allows  no  divorce  except  for  adul- 
tery. He  was  proved  an  adulterer,  and 
the  decree  of  the  court  was  that  he 
should  not  marry  again  during  the  life 
of  his  wife,  who  has  since  lived  abroad 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  given  by.  the 
settlement  some  millions  of  dollars.  Not 
able  to  remarry  in  New  York,  the 
wealthy  criminal  married  last  Saturday 
in  Rhode  Island  a  girl  of  nineteen,  by 
the  consent  of  her  parents,  who  are  resi- 
dents of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
who  know  well  the  law  of  the  State,  the 
decree  of  the  court,  and  how  false  the 
man,  more  than  twice  her  age  by  eight 
years,  had  been  to  his  first  wife.  It  is 
past  conjecture  what -worthy  reason  her 
parents  could  have  had  to  encourage  the 
courtship  and  approve  the  marriage.  The 
papers  did  not  discuss  the  propriety  of 
this  remarriage,  but  devoted  themselves 
to  the  search  after  the  minister  who 
would  solemnize  the  nuptials,  for  it  was 
understood  that  religion  must  ratify  the 
union  which  the  State  of  New  York  had 
forbidden. 

Whether  remarriage  should  be  allowed 
to  a  guilty  divorced  person,  who  by  infi- 
delity, cruelty  or  desertion  has  forfeited 
his  rights  in  a  first  marriage,  is  an  al>- 
stract  question  not  to  be  settled  by  a  con- 
crete case.  It  is  to  be  settled  by  its 
effect  on  society,  which  has  created  the 
rule  of  marriage,  and  has  formulated  it 
in  law.  The  Church  has  the  same  rela- 
tion to  marriage  and  divorce  that  it  has 
to  every  other  moral  question  which  is 
to  be  iudged  by  its  bearing  on  human 
welfare;  and  this  effect  will  usually  bo 
exprost  by  legislation,  as  is  the  case  with 
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murder  or   theft.     That  one   should  be 
very  chary  about  marrying  one  who  has 
proved  hmiself  untrue  to   his  marriage 
vows  is  plain,  but  it  is  another  question 
whether  it  should  be  forbidden.     In  this 
case  in  a  very  brief  statement  the  man 
has  given  the  only  apology  .possible  when 
he  said  that  remarriage  was  better   for 
him  and  for  society.     There  is  force  in 
this.     We  would  rather  have  a  wildcat 
or  a  hyena  chained,  even  tho  we  feared 
it  might  break  the  chain ;  and  it  is  some- 
W'hat  better  for  society  that  a  divorced 
man  should  be  held  by  uncertain  bonds 
than  that  he  should  be  let  wholly  loose, 
to  the  greater  peril  of  society.     If  any 
woman  thinks  he  has  reformed,  or  that 
she  can  hold  him  to  respectable  morality, 
and  is  willing  to  take  the  risk,  w^e  are 
not  sure  that  society  should   forbid  it; 
nor  do  we  see  any  scriptural  or  other 
reason  why  the  Church  should  forbid  it. 
At  the  same  time  we  give  our  hearty 
respect  to  those  clergymen  who  would 
not  be  tempted  by  a  thousand-dollar  fee 
to  solemnize  a  marriage  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  wrong. 

We  imperatively  need  a  uniform  law 
of  marriage  and  divorce ;  not  a  national 
law,  for  that  would  be  unconstitutional, 
but  an  agreement  of  the  States,  and  that 
should  be  a  main  topic  to  be  discussed  by 
the  Governors  in  their  present  confer- 
ence. 

Syndicalism 

The  Socialist  labor  multitude  has  de- 
veloped within  itself  a  line  of  cleavage, 
and  presently  it  will  become  two  well- 
defined  multitudes,  each  a  distinct  party 
with  its  own  shibboleths.  It  is  propa- 
gating itself  by  fission,  and  so  obeying 
the  general  law  of  biological  and  of  so- 
cial evolution. 

One  of  the  two  parties  will  he  con- 
servative and  constructive.  The  other 
will  be  radical  and  revolutionary.  Cjne 
will  rely  on  education,  political  activity, 
legislation  and  administration.  The  other 
will  rely  on  '■trikes,  salx;tage,  and  vio- 
lence whenever  it  is  not  met  with 
superior  force.  One  will  draw  into  itself 
a  part  of  the  "intellectuals,"  not  a  "capi- 
talist," and  ultimately  a  large  representa- 
tion from  the  "bourgeoisie"  or  middle 
class.     The  otlu-r   will   remain   "proleta- 


rian," but  will  draw  to  itself  the  intellec- 
tuals of  anarchistic  or  revolutionary  sen- 
timent, and  will  absorb  most  of  the  anar- 
chist-communist groups.  One  already 
goes  by  the  name  "Parliamentary  Social- 
ists," the  other  by  the  name  "Syndical- 
ists." One  has  hitherto  been  relatively 
strong  in  Germany,  the  other  in  France. 
Until  now  the  English  Labor  party  has 
worked  mainly  along  the  lines  of  parlia- 
mentary socialism.  The  recent  strike  re- 
vealed the  increasing  strength  of  syndi- 
calism. 

Both  parties  will  claim  to  be  followers 
of  Alarx — until  they  get  tired  of  it.  It 
would  take  a  cleverer  man  than  Marx 
himself  was  to  say  whether  his  writings 
most  favored  parliamentary  socialism  or 
syndicalism.  The  "International,"  which 
was  the  first  organized  expression  of 
Marxian  propagandism,  was  essentially 
syndicalistic,  but  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  Socialist  movement  has  been  on 
the  whole  political  in  character. 

But  political  socialism  has  never  suc- 
ceeded in  enlisting  the  genuine  interest 
of  the  great  body  of  unionized  wage- 
earners.  The  unions  have  been  practical 
rather  than  theoretical,  and  have  experi- 
mentally developed  their  own  policies  cf 
aggression  and  defense.  The  strength  of 
syndicalism  lies  in  its  frank  adoption  of 
the  trade  union  organization,  of  trade 
union  "views,"  trade  union  catch-words, 
trade  union  policies  and  trade  union 
methods.  Into  these  it  injects  revolu- 
tionary teachings,  in  particular  and  with 
emphasis,  the  doctrine  of  "the  class  war." 
It  aims  to  bring  trade  union  organiza- 
tions into  correlation  thru  federation, 
and  to  assemble  resources  for  "the  gen- 
eral strike." 

To  sober-minded  students  of  the  so- 
cialist movement  it  has  long  been  clear 
that  "the  general  strike"  and  revolution- 
ary activity  in  all  its  varieties  are  essen- 
tially anarchistic.  Logically,  socialism 
is  constructive.  Naturally,  however,  in- 
deed inevitably,  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
modern  labor  movement  brought  to- 
gether into  the  ranks  of  aggressive  an- 
tagonists to  things  as  they  are,  both  the 
elements  that  would  reform  and  recon- 
struct, not  despising  opportunist  meth- 
ofls,  and  the  uncompromising  spirits  who 
would  concede  nothing  to  "the  existing 
social  order,"  anrl   whose  ideas  of  what 
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would  Iiappcn  after  "the  revolution" 
varifd  all  tlie  way  from  cominunisni  to 
anarchistic   imlividualisiu. 

Not  less  iiK-vitabl)  these  miscellaneous 
factors  were  boinid  to  sort  themselves 
out  in  time,  and  the  segregation  is  now 
well  under  way.  To  minds  that  have 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  know  any- 
thing about  socialism,  the  discovery  will 
come  some  day  as  a  bewildering  shock 
that  the  militant,  striking  "looking-for- 
trouble"  labor  party  sneers  at  political 
socialism  and  describes  it  as  a  paltering, 
stupid,  bourgeois  attempt  to  hold  the 
working  man  back  from  his  rightful 
heritage ;  but  already  the  out-and-out 
syndicalists  are  talking  in  that  strain,  and 
the  chorus  which  takes  up  the  cry  is 
every  day  growing  bigger  and  deeper. 

It  really  would  seem  a  little  odd  if  all 
the  "mossbacks,"  "respectables,"  "time- 
servers,"  "retainers"  and  so  on  should  by 
and  by  be  collectively  labeled  "socialists." 
and  under  the  banner  of  socialism  should 
fight  in  defense  of  a  stable  social  order 
against  the  revolutionary  syndicalists.  It 
would  be  paradoxical,  but  what  is  evolu- 
tion but  paradox? 


A  Weapon  of  Precision 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  to  give  us  a  weapon  of  pre- 
cision. A  party  convention  knows  what 
the  people  want  and  promises  it  in  the 
platform  adopted,  but  that  does  not 
assure  its  enactment  as  law,  for  the  can- 
didates elected  to  the  legislatures  or  to 
Congress  may  not  do  what  their  plat- 
form promised  and  what  the  people 
want,  but  what  will  please  the  political 
bosses.  Because  one  party  fails  to  keep 
its  promises  the  people  turn  it  out  and 
put  the  other  party  in  power,  and  it  is 
just  as  faithless.  President  Taft,  as  also 
Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  and 
Governor  Wilson  of  New  Jersey,  have 
made  earnest  appeals  to  the  people  to 
put  pressure  on  an  unwilling  Congress 
or  Legislature.  They  had  no  weapon  of 
precision. 

Within  the  same  week  two  New  York 
dailies  have  given  us  illustrations  of  the 
danger  that  comes  from  the  lack  of  such 
a  weapon  of  precision  as  that  which  is 
possessed  by   Oregon  and    Switzerland. 


(  )iu-  esteemed  conteinporary,  the  New 
\'i)rk  Tiini's,  commcnliiig  editorially  on 
the  campaign  now  in  progress  in  Canada, 
stated  its  belief  that  Premier  Lauricr 
would  prt)bal)ly  be  returned  to  power 
with  a  mandate  from  the  people  of 
Canada  to  consummate  the  pending  reci- 
procity agreement  with  the  United 
.States;  but  that  the  only  element  of 
doubt  in  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  the 
<  )])position  in  dilTerent  localities  is  em- 
phasizing other  issues,  hoping  to  defeat 
reciprocity  by  defeating  Lauricr  on  the 
other  issues. 

Ii^  like  manner,  another  esteemed  con- 
tcin])orary,  the  New  York  World,  gives 
editorial  expression  to  its  fear  that  the 
tariff  vetoes  of  President  Taft  may  en- 
danger the  arbitration  treaties  with  Eng- 
land and  h'rancc.  It  believes  that  one  of 
the  unfortunate  results  of  the  vetoes  will 
be  to  i)recipitate  taritif  discussions,  under 
Cover  of  which  the  Senatorial  opponents 
of  the  treaties  will  seek  to  shelve  them 
indefinitely. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  argument,  we 
will  assume  that  the  apprehensions  of 
these  journals  are  well  founded,  and  that 
these  two  desirable  pieces  of  legislation 
are  jeopardized  by  the  acts  of  public  offi- 
cials in  regard  to  matters  quite  unre- 
lated. It  is  no  new  political  situation 
that  they  bewail.  Very  often  a  good 
man  has  been  defeated  because  of  advo- 
cacy of  an  unpopular  cause,  while  it  is 
a  common  piece  of  political  strategy  for 
a  discredited  oflficial  to  rehabilitate  him- 
self by  espousing  something  that  will  en- 
able him  to  hide  his  tattered  reputation 
behind  the  unblemished  garments  of 
reform. 

It  is  a  principal  failing  of  our  present 
system  that  there  is  in  nearly  all  cases 
a  complete  lack  of  definiteness  about  the 
results  of  an  election.  The  day  after  we 
know  no  more  of  what  will  be  done  for 
us  (or  perhaps  to  us)  than  we  knew  the 
day  before.  We  have  made  choice  of 
certain  individuals,  and  they  may  heed 
our  exprest  wishes  or  they  may  not ;  they 
may  keep  their  promises  or  they  may  not. 
We  may  have  elected  the  corrupt  man 
who  mumbled  the  proper  shibboleth, 
which  he  nevertheless  intends  to  disre- 
gard, and  may  have  rejected  the  man  of 
honesty  and  sincere  purpose.  The  only 
positive  thing  is  that  we  must  take  what 
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we  get,  whether  it  i.>  what  we  want  or 
not. 

If  the  powers  of  initiative  and  refer- 
endum were  reserved  by  the  people,  the 
obvious  evil  in  this  state  of  affairs  would 
be  corrected.  There  would  be  no  need 
of  gambling  with  fate  as  to  the  character 
of  our  representatives.  To  speak  of  the 
Canadian  case,  let  us  consider  the  dilem- 
ma of  the  farmers  of  Western  Canada, 
who  have  cause  of  resentment  against 
Laurier,  but  who  favor  reciprocity.  If 
they  had  initiative  and  referendum  they 
could  reject  Laurier  and  still  have  reci- 
procity. Let  us  consider  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  the 
arbitration  treaties.  They  could  con- 
demn the  vetoes  of  President  Taft  and 
still  insist  upon  the  ratification  of  the 
treaties. 

These  cases  only  partially  illustrate  the 
uncertain  result  of  delegating  final 
power  of  legislation  to  representatives. 
Another  illustration  is  timely.  The 
people  of  New  York  undoubtedly  desire 
a  direct  primary  law.  The  platform  of 
the  successful  party  declared  in  favor  of 
such  a  law.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a 
law  will  be  enacted;  or,  if  enacted,  if  it 
will  do  more  than  keep  the  promise  to 
the  ear  while  breaking  it  to  the  hope. 

The  central  fact  about  the  reservation 
of  power  by  the  people  is  that  they  can 
definitely  decide  any  given  question  on 
its  merits,  without  complications  con- 
cerning unrelated  questions  and  without 
the  necessity  of  regarding  the  personal- 
ity of  candidates.  Wherever  the  refer- 
endum obtains  it  is  the  custom  to  submit 
concrete  propositions,  which  stand  or  fall 
on  merit  alone.  The  representative  who 
is  overruled  need  not  be  repudiated,  any 
more  than  the  representative  who  has 
declared  in  favor  of  a  popular  proposi- 
tion must  be  indorsed,  altho  he  is  other- 
wise objectionable.  It  is  a  usual  thing 
in  .Switzerlanrl  that  the  constituents  of  a 
representative  differ  from  him  on  a  par- 
ticular question,  but  he  does  not  there- 
fore forfeit  their  respect  and  confidence. 
He  may  be  and  frequently  is  re-elected 
by  the  same  people.  But  the  retention 
of  the  power  of  final  decision  by  the 
voters  makes  it  possible  for  them  tfj  con- 
sider indr-fjendently  the  merits  of  meas- 
ures and  of  men. 


Aeroplane  Motors 

If  the  object  of  the  large  awards  in 
prizes  for  new  records  in  aeroplane 
flights  is  to  encourage  the  progress  of 
the  art  popularly  designated  "aviation," 
it  would  seem  that  part  of  this  money 
might  more  profitably  be  employed  in 
another  way.  It  is  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  in  interest  that  an  aero- 
plane to  which  nothing  happens,  operated 
by  a  man  of  good  judgment  and  steady 
nerves,  will  go  as  far  as  its  fuel  supply 
will  carry  it.  With  very  few  exceptions 
the  accidents  which  have  occurred  dur- 
ing many  months  past  have  been  due  to 
the  stopping  of  mo.tors  from  one  cause  or 
another.  It  is  also  established  that  every 
man  who  can  ride  a  bicycle  can  fly,  if 
provided  with  suitable  apparatus,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  would  unhesitating- 
ly undertake  to  make  the  journey  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  in  one  flight,  if 
reasonably  assured  that  their  motors 
would  keep  going,  would  man  the  largest 
liner  in  the  Atlantic  service.  But  this  is  just 
the  assurance  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  art,  cannot  be  given.  Hence,  the 
suggestion  that  part  of  the  money  ex- 
pended in  encouraging  demonstrations  of 
the  undisputed  fact  of  long  flights  could 
be  employed  with  greater  advantage  in 
perfecting  the  aeroplane  motor. 

It  is  doubtful  if,  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  highest  mechanical  skill  available  has 
been  directed  to  the  study  of  this  prob- 
lem. The  motor  has  been  "taken  for 
granted,"  and  the  study  of  flying  largely 
directed  to  other  details  of  aeroplane  con- 
struction. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mo- 
tor is  more  important  than  anything  else, 
since  if  it  is  powerful  enough  most  other 
details  are  negligible.  Just  here  is  the  dif- 
ficulty. It  is  necessary  to  economize 
weight  to  the  last  ounce.  In  doing  this 
it  is  a  constant  temptation  io  sacrifice 
strength  and  stiffness.  Parts  subject  to 
strain,  if  not  strong  enough,  are  sprung 
or  twisted  or  broken  ;  if  too  strong  they 
are  likely  to  be  too  heavy.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  theoretical  point  of  just  strong 
enough,  but  between  theory  and  safe 
practice  lies  the  great  gulf  fixed  by  the 
ine(jualities  and  unreliability  of  materials, 
In  every  calculation  of  dimensions  the  en- 
gineer has  to  allow   a   factor  of   safety 
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wliicli  is  aiiywlierc  from  two  to  five,  ami 
soiiutinies  more. 

V  ery  likely  the  unsatisfactory  per- 
formances of  a  great  iiumy  aeroplane 
motors  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
neither  in  design  nor  in  construction  do 
they  represent  the  highest  skill  of  the 
time,  i  here  are  not  enough  in  use  or  in 
demand  to  warrant  the  highest  talent  in 
the  profession  of  mechanical  engineering 
in  making  a  business  of  designing  or 
building  them.  I'.ul  Hying  will  not  attain 
its  best  tlevelopment  unlil  the  motor  is 
brought  much  nearer  per  feci  ion  than  il 
now  is.  Development  in  this  direction 
may  need  the  stimulus  of  substantial 
money  premiums,  and,  as  there  appears 
to  be  very  little  dilliculty  in  provuling 
large  sums  for  record  breaking  llights,  a 
suHicient  purse  for  a  motor  which  will 
not  break  down,  or  "get  jammed,"  or  do 
any  other  unexpected  or  awkward  thing, 
should  easily  be  raised.  Incidentally,  the 
fuel  problem  should,  and  doubtless  will, 
receive  careful  consideration.  To  save 
weight,  a  very  much  higher  fuel  ccononiy 
than  is  necessary  in  automobile  propul- 
sion must  be  attained,  and  that  this  is 
easily  possible  no  one  familiar  with  the 
operation  of  the  direct  combustion  en- 
gine will  doubt.  On  these  two  things 
depends  the  ultimate  in  air  navigation. 

Bread  for  1950 

The  most  important  investigation  re- 
cently undertaken  by  our  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington  concerns  the 
possible  bread  supply  of  the  future.  The 
work  has  been  done  by  Prof.  M.  A. 
Carleton,  who  read  his  report  before  the 
Millers'  National  Federation  meeting,  at 
Minneapolis.  It  is  a  timely  piece  of 
work,  more  particularlv  because  we  have 
recently  heard  so  much  dreary  prognos- 
tication as  to  the  possibility  of  the  United 
States  meeting"  its  increased  population 
with  an  increased  food  production.  Mr 
J.  J.  Hill  went  so  far  as  to  tell  us  that 
before  the  middle  of  the  century  we 
would  be  compelled,  not  only  to  stop  ex- 
portation, but  to  import  wheat  to  feed 
our  own  people.  In  the  same  spirit 
President  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, has  considered  it  necessary  to  as- 
.«?ist  in  bringing  our  farms  up  to  their 
maximum  production,  by  railroad  co- 
operation along  productive  lines.     There 


is  a  nervous  feeling  everywhere  among 
our  people,  that  a  very  largely  increased 
population  will  be  coincident  with  a  very 
greatly  depressed  vital  coiulilion ;  and 
that  it  will  be  impossible  adeciuately  to 
feed,  say  twtj  hundred  millions  of  people 
(or  three  hundred  millions,  which  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  figure  by  the  end 
of  the  present  century). 

Professor  Carleton  begins  by  consider- 
ing the  ix)ssil)le  increase  in  wheat  pro- 
duction thru  an  expansion  in  farm  area, 
as  well  as  thru  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  ])resenl  area  devoted  to  wheat.  Of 
our  land  area  of  nineteen  hundred  mil- 
lions of  acres  less  than  one  half  is  culti- 
\'ated.  The  coming  census  may  increase 
this  proportion  to  a  little  more  than  one- 
half.  Considering  the  progress  made  in 
draining  the  larger  swamp  areas,  and 
turning  the  grazing  districts  into  farms, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  anticipate  a  c(Mi- 
siderable  addition  to  the  wdieat  acreage 
by  1950.  The  professor  estimates  out- 
farming  area  at  that  date  at  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  total  land  area.  The  per- 
centage of  future  possible  wheat  acreage 
lie  would  put  at  about  sixty-nine  mil- 
lions ;  this  would  be  an  increase  of  twen- 
ty-two million  acres  devoted  to  that 
cereal. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  per  acre  has  been  consider- 
ably on  the  decrease.  This  was  true  for 
a  long  period  of  our  history,  but  it  is  not 
true  at  the  present  day.  On  the  con- 
trary there  has  been  a  slow  creeping  up 
in  production,  owing  in  part  to  wiser 
methods  of  tillage,  and  in  part  to  varie- 
ties grown.  Two  bushels  per  acre  is 
reckoned  as  about  the  present  gain. 
This  brings  the  average  yield  to  a  trifle 
over  fourteen  bushels  per  acre ;  at  the 
same  rate  of  increase  we  should  reach 
considerably  over  sixteen  bushels  per 
acre  by  1950.  This  estimate,  however, 
is  quite  below  the  probabilities.  Better 
methods  of  seed  selection  and  better 
methods  of  culture  are  revolutionizing 
farming  in  every  direction.  This  is  so 
true  that  we  find  in  some  of  the  older 
States,  which  have  gone  back  to  wheat 
raising,  an  average  production  of  over 
twenty  bushels.  It  is  hardly  a  radical  es- 
timate, if  we  assume  twenty-five  bushels 
an  acre  as  the  average  for  our  farms  fiftv 
years  hence. 

The   introduction  of  the   Fife  wheat, 
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thru  Scotland  and  Canada,  into  our 
Northern  States,  and  the  Crimean  or 
Turkey  wheats,  thru  the  Middle  States, 
added  to  our  production  some  fifty  mil- 
lions of  bushels  more  than  could  have 
come  from  the  older  varieties.  What  is 
yet  to  come  we  do  not  know.  The 
Durum  wheat  has  penetrated  localities 
too  dry  for  other  wheats,  and  has  added 
at  least  thirty  millions  of  bushels  to  the 
wheat  production  of  the  great  plains. 
Ihis  record  only  indicates  what  can  be 
done,  and  points  the  way  for  further  ex- 
periments. The  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment announces  just  now,  among  a  large 
number  of  new  fruits  and  cereals,  a 
wheat  from  Turkestan,  and  another  from 
Algeria,  that  will  make  California  as 
good  a  wheat-producing  country  as  the 
Dakotas. 

But  we  have  to  count  immensely  on 
the  improvements  in  farming  methods ; 
a  gain  that  has  only  begun  to  show.  The 
extensive  farm  has  given  way  to  the  in- 
tensive; and  while  this  will  possibly 
check  the  acreage  given  over  to  wheat 
growing,  it  will  very  greatly  increase  the 
product  per  acre.  We  have  just  found 
out  that  land  need  never  be  run  down  in 
its  proflr.ctivity ;  but  that  it  may  be  in- 
creased in  its  power  to  yield,  altho  taxed 
for  centuries.  Our  discovery  of  the 
power  of  legumes  to  take  nitrogen  froni 
the  air  and  add  it  to  the  soil  directly, 
while  they  add  enormously  to  the  humas. 
if  plowed  under,  is  an  illustration  of 
what  the  modern  farm  will  be  expected 
to  do.  It  will  make  soil  and  never  ex- 
haust it.  The  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
following  leguminous  crops  and  the 
plowing  under  rjf  green  rye  is  reported 
as  twenty-two  bushels  greater  than  that 
of  wheat  following  wheat. 

Statistics  of  other  countries  show  that 
the  estimates  we  have  given  are  decifl- 
cdiy  conservative.  Professor  Carlet m 
reports  the  average  production  in  <'ier- 
manv  as  over  twenty-eight  Ijushels  jjer 
acre :  in  France  it  is  over  twentv  b-ishels, 
and  in  Great  Britain  it  is  over  thirtv-two 
f>er  acre.  The  acreage  devoted  fo  wheat 
in  Ffungarv  has  increased  nearly  three 
millions  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
and  in  Kuropran  Russia  it  has  nearlv 
doubled  since  1^)4.  Prr<portif)nate  cx- 
|»ansir;n  is  fonnrl  in  all  other  wheat-grow- 
ing countries  ;  and  everywhere  there  is 
an   increase   in   per  acre  yield.     Austria 


has   gained  three  bushels  per  acre   and 
Germany  over  five. 

Canadian  production  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  vast  area  of  wheat  lands  held  by  this 
northern  neighljor,  but  its  proximity  to 
our  markets.  Professor  Carleton  thinks 
that  wheat  production  in  Manitoba  and 
two  other  adjacent  Provinces  has  only 
begun.  With  the  present  production  of 
tv/enty-two  bushels  per  acre,  increased  to 
twenty-five  bushels  (which  is  a  rational 
esti,nate),  there  would  be  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions, or  an  increase  of  six  hundred  mil- 
lions over  the  present  production.  These 
figures  do  not  concern  the  possible  pro- 
duction of  other  parts  of  Canada. 

Argentina's  wheat  production  is  in- 
creasing with  enormous  rapidity,  and  is 
set  down  by  our  professor  at  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  bushels  for 
1950.  Patagonia  is  held  to  be  an  ideal 
wheat  country,  not  yet  at  all  exploited. 
Summing  it  all  up,  we  have  an  estimate 
of  one  billion  five  hundred  millions  of 
bushels  added  to  foreign  production,  and 
nine  hundred  millions  to  the  production 
of  the  United  States,  giving  a  total  of  verv 
nearly  two  and  one  half  billions  bushels 
of  wheat  to  be  added  to  what  we  now 
produce.  Now  consider  the  very  proba- 
ble change  of  habit,  in  dietary,  and  we 
shall  see  that  the  world  will  be  supplied 
with  wheat  fully  satisfactory  to  its  de- 
mands at  the  middle  of  the  present  ceti- 
tury.  The  fact  is  that  the  evolution  of 
new  food  products  is  likely  greatly  to 
decrease  the  relative  demand  for  any  one 
of  the  grains  or  vegetables  or  fruits  now 
rhiefly  consumed. 

The  outlook  is  therefore  in  no  way 
alarming,  provided  we  keep  pace  with 
scientific  knowledge  in  our  agricultural 
methods.  The  old-fashioned  fanning 
of  chances  is  passing  f)ut  for  a  tillage 
that  is  not  at  the  mcrcv  of  drought  nnrl 
deluge.  Population  will  not  overtake 
food  supply,  till,  according  to  the  Mal- 
thusian  idea,  we  pray  for  wars,  pesti- 
lence and  famine  to  restore  a  balance.  ^ 
dav  of  superb  cr)-operation  is  comin-^,  in 
win'ch  all  the  in.dustries  will  pull  to'/eth- 
cr,  and  when  everv  acre  will  be  enabled 
to  do  its  share  in  feerling  the  people. 
The  United  States  can  easilv  snnr>ort  six 
hundrcfl  millions,  possibly  twice  that 
muiiber,  in  comfort   if  not  nuite  in  afflii 
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eiice.  We  must  teach  the  arts  of  pro- 
duction more  than  the  arts  ul  IratVic,  and 
bring  our  young  folk  to  a  glorification  ol 
the  science  aiul  art  of  creating. 

j« 

There      is      nothing 
Philadelphia  Again       dull  about   I'hiladel- 

phia  politics  this 
fall.  1  he  L'atlin  conunission,  appointed 
last  spring  to  "go  after"  up-State  jutlges, 
has  undertaken  to  find  out  why  prosper- 
ous Philadelphia  is  always  staggering  on 
the  edge  of  bankruptcy,  and  how  con- 
tracts always  seem  to  be  awarded  to  the 
same  contractors.  It  seems  to  be  a  well- 
rooted  i)ractice  of  the  riiiladelphia 
uiiuiicipality  to  accept  the  low  bid  of  a 
favorite  contractor,  and  then  to  forget 
about  the  specifications  which  were  in- 
sisted on  to  shut  out  effective  competi- 
tion. The  investigation  has  the  backing 
of  Senator  Penrose,  who  expresses 
eagerness  that  it  shall  proceed  "without 
fear  or  favor."  Senator  Penrose  is  an- 
gry that  William  S.  Vara,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  favored  firm  of  Vare 
l»ros.,  municipal  contractors,  should, 
with  Mayor  Reyburn's  encouragement, 
aspire  to  be  mayor.  Good  citizenship  is 
certainly  outraged  by  the  dismissal  of 
city  officials  and  policemen  for  refusing 
to  "work"  for  Vare  at  Reyburn's  com- 
mand. The  Senator  and  his  allies  sup- 
port for  mayor  George  H.  Earle,  Jr.,  a 
picturesque  figure  in  local  finance  and  an 
able  reorganizer  of  defunct  banks  and 
stock  companies.  Doubtless  Mr.  Earle 
cuts  a  much  more  respectable  figure  than 
Mr.  Vare,  and  is  an  abler  man  alto- 
gether. But  Senator  Penrose's  and  State 
Senator  McNichols's  support  of  him 
must  be  regarded  by  independents  as  a 
disqualification.  The  primaries  will  occur 
September  30,  and  there  are  at  least  two 
prominent  independent  candidates,  Ru- 
dolph Blankenburg  and  D.  Clarence  Gib- 
boney.  Mr.  Gibboney  is  an  excellent 
man,  but  a  perpetual  office-seeker.  His 
ambition  seems  ill  advised  just  now, 
when,  as  chairman  of  the  Keystone 
party  committee,  his  efforts  should  have 
been  directed  to  harmony  rather  than  to 
office  for  himself.  Fusion  between  the 
independent  Republicans  and  the  Demo- 
crats is  greatly  to  be  hoped  for,  with  Mr. 
Rlankenburg  at  the  top  of  the  ballot. 
And  it  should  at  least  prove  possible  to 
elect  a  good  mayor,  on  whatever  ticket- 


This  is  the  first  occasi<»ii  in  sixteen  years 
that  the  douiinant  party  in  I'hiladelphia 
has  been  openly  split  over  the  candidate 
for  an  important  office. 

c     •  ,.  W  (■  find  an  explanation  of 

Socialism  in       .  ,      ,'  ,   , 

c.,     .,  I  he  removal  of  a  professor 

Morida  •      .,       ,  ,    .         -.        c    r-t 

m  the  llniversity  of  Flor- 
ida for  h.aving  said  s(imething  that  did 
not  please  Secessionists  in  the  comment 
in  screaming  big,  spaced,  double-column 
type  in  The  Pcnsacola  pAcuin^  Ncivs. 
It  charges  that  the  Florida  College  for 
Women  at  Tallahassee  teaches  Socialism 
to  its  girls,  and  that  it  is  "turning  out 
Socialists  by  classfuls."  At  their  late 
commencement  the  "orations"  were  full 
of  rank  Socialism,  and  two  of  .  them 
would  have  outdone  Debs.  Now  some 
statements  are  on  their  face  so  ridicu- 
lous that  we  do  not  believe  them,  and 
this  is  one.  We  do  not  believe  that  any- 
thing was  said  more  socialistic  than  is 
the  common  school.  Yet  the  editor  de- 
clares : 

"We  have  heard  socialists  on  soap  boxes 
speaking  in  the  great  cities,  but  we  never 
heard  more  socialistic  speeches  than  those  two 
that  night." 

Then  he  picks  out  one  professor  who  he 
says  teaches  rank  Socialism  to  these 
trustful  girls,  and  demands  that  he  be 
removed,  or  the  appropriation  with- 
drawn. The  explanation  of  the  restraint 
of  teaching  which  prevails  in  that  State 
we  find  in  the  doctrine  of  education  laid 
down  as  unquestioned  in  the  closing 
paragraph : 

"That  is  a  Democratic  institution  in  a  Dem- 
ocratic State,  appropriated  for  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Legislature,  is  under  the  supervision  of 
a  Democratic  Board  of  Control  appointed  by 
a  Democratic  governor,  and  the  school  is  sup- 
ported by  the  taxes  of  a  Democratic  people, 
is  attended  by  the  daughters  of  Democrats 
and  it  ought  to  turn  out  Democrats ;  not  So- 
cialists." 

Just    now    thousands    of 
The  Education     ^^^^^    ^^^^    -^^    ^^^    q,,^. 

of   Criminals        ^j^.j^^^    ^(    ^|,    ^^^^    ^-^^^^ 

are  being  educated  to  be  criminals.  Thev 
can  be  seen  every  Sunday  and  half-holi- 
dav,  and  even  on  other  week  days,  in  lit- 
tle companies  hanging  about  private  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  seizing  a  chance  to 
steal  apples,  pears,  peaches  or  melons. 
Often  thev  carry  a  hag  in  which  to  carry 
their  spoils,  for  it  must  be  that  their  par- 
ents know  what  they  are  about  and  en- 
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courage  their  depredations,  if  they  are 
not  actually  teachers  of  crime.  Or  they 
are  sent  early  in  the  morning  or  on  Sun- 
day, at  times  with  handcarts,  to  steal  as 
big  pieces  -of  lumber  as  they  can  drag 
from  houses  in  process  of  construction. 
So  far  as  we  have  observed  the  police 
wink  or  are  blind.  But  there  is,  for  the 
social  welfare,  no  better  work  that  the 
police  could  do  than  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
petty  thieving.  It  can  be  stopped,  and 
its  prevention  would  save  thousands  of 
boys  from  growing  up  to  be  crimnials  of 
the  worst  type.  Householders  should  see 
to  it  that  such  boys  are  caught  and  put 
under  restraint  and  given  that  energetic 
moral  instruction  which  they  do  not  re- 
ceive at  home.  To  punish  confirmed 
criminals  is  good ;  to  suppress  schools  of 
crime  is  better. 

jt 

Every    year    there    are    over 
Longevity     1,300,000      deaths      in      the 

United  States.  If  we  except 
accidents  and  a  few  due  to  old  age,  we 
have  to  set  down  the  rest  to  preventable 
causes — certainly  one-half  of  the  whole. 
The  loss  incurred  by  this  means  is  reck- 
oned at  three  billions  annually — this  is 
to  capitalize  the  labor  that  is  lost.  The 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  National 
Health  has  organized  the  American 
Health  League,  the  intent  being  to  dis- 
seminate health  information  and  secure 
health  legislation.  Professor  Fisher, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  pointed  out 
the  aid  that  can  be  given  by  life  insur- 
ance companies,  and  as  a  consequence 
two  or  three  of  the  New  York  com- 
panies are  engaged  in  a  practical  educa- 
tive work  to  prolong  human  lives.  One 
of  them  has  established  a  consumptive 
.sanatorium,  and  is  bu.sy  distributing 
health  literature  among  its  policyholders. 
Health  insurance  is  a  new  form  of  life 
insurance — that  is,  it  undertakes  to  pro- 
long life  and  to  encourage  every  method 
of  sanitation.  Mctchnikoff  insists  that 
hutaian  life  shoukl  reach  one  himdred 
and  fifty  years;  this  is  the  ideal  which 
seems  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  agencies  at 
work.  It  is  surely  pleasant  to  chronicle 
a  new  frontage  of  our  financial  institu- 
tions, from  an  effort  to  equalize  indus- 
trial losses  that  follow  death  to  a  prri 
found  effort  to  fxit  f^ff  fjf-ath  just  as  far 
a*,  possible. 


Father  Kenelly,  a  Cath- 
Mission  Policies    die  niissioner  in  China, 

calls  attention  to  one 
point  of  difiference  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  missionaries  in  that  empire. 
With  the  exception  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  no  Protestant  missionaries 
adopt  the  Chinese  dress,  but  that  is  not 
the  way  with  Catholics  : 

"As  to  his  dress,  the  missioner  is  clothed 
as  a  Chinaman — flowing  garments,  baggy 
pants  and  satin  headgear,  and  in  the  heart  of 
the  country  he  generally  wears  the  pigtail. 
The  pigtail  is  bemg  partially  discarded  at 
present.  Some  of  the  old  missioners  regret 
exceedingly  the  change  from  the  time-honored 
custom  of  the  past,  but  the  young  generation 
is  progressive  and  deems  reform  necessary." 

Which  is  the  better  way  is  not  clear ; 
the  bishops  go  so  far  as  to  dress  in  all 
the  state  of  mandarins.  Father  Kenelly 
says  that  in  the  missions  about  Shanghai 
there  are  more  converts  than  the  Prot- 
estants have  in  all  China.  But  the  Cath- 
olic missions  are  some  centuries  older 
than  the  Protestant,  which  is  much  to 
their  credit,  so  that  the  habit  of  dress 
may  not  be  important.  Father  Kenelly 
mentions  another  disadvantage  which 
Protestants  ought  to  be  ashamed  of: 

"A  notable  point  about  the  Protestants  is 
the  number  of  their  divisions.  There  are  no 
less  than  ninety-two  different  denominations 
of  Protestants  carrying  on  work  in  China,  and 
some  of  these  have  onlv  two  or  three  mem- 
bers." 

The  committee  on  tree 
Trees  for  Streets     planting     in     one     of 

the  larger  California 
towns  advises  a  particular  kind  of  tree 
for  each  street  in  the  city.  This  advice 
is  unwise,  for  there  are  not  a  dozen 
varieties  of  trees  that  are  suitable  for 
city  planting;  that  is,  in  any  one  locality. 
New  York  City  tried  several  sorts  of 
trees  diu-ing  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  among  which  was  the  ailanthus. 
These  proved  to  be  in  many  cases  worse 
than  useless,  growing  irregular,  giving 
little  shade,  making  nitich  filth,  or  wlrlc 
in  bloom  emitting  a  bad  orlor.  Probably, 
faking  the  country  thru,  the  basswood 
is  as  good  a  tree  ffxr  shade  and  sweet- 
ness and  r>7.(inv  as  the  continent  holds. 
It  has  a  tidy  way  of  healing  over 
wriimfls.  and  it  is  hardy  as  far  north  as 
the  elm  is  iiardy.  while  it  ran  enflure  the 
climate  of  the  Culf  States.     The  maple 
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is  more  generally  planted  than  any  other 
Anierkan  tree,  and  it  deserves  to  be  if 
we  are  judicious  in  selecting  the  vari 
eties.  Tlk-  hard  or  sugar  maple  does  not 
endure  wounds  and  rough  usage  as  well 
as  some  ot  the  soft  varieties,  and  for 
that  reason  is  not  so  generally  used  in 
some  of  the  Western  cities.  All  thru  the 
Northern  Slates,  however,  the  Norway 
maple  is  incomparably  the  noblest  and 
every  way  most  suitable  for  our  streets. 
It  adjusts  itself  to  city  life  as  well  as  to 
country  life;  its  juice  is  not  sweet,  but 
acrid  and  milky,  so  that  it  does  not  at- 
tract insects — in  fact,  it  is  imnunie  to 
almost  all  insect  attacks.  If  we  add  to 
these  the  catalpa.  in  some  cases  the  elm 
and  the  beech,  two  or  three  of  the  oaks, 
the  white  ash,  the  tulip  tree  and  the 
magnolia  acuminata,  we  have  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  list  of  best  street  trees. 
There  are  localities  (but  in  the  country) 
where  the  fruit  trees  are  specially  valu- 
able; also  the  locusts.  These  are  utterly 
r.ntitted  for  city  i)lanting.  We  believe 
our  California  friends  can  add  to  the  list 
the  eucalyptus  and  a  few  semi-tropical 
trees,  especially  the  chinaberry  and  the 
water  oak ;  but  when  the  effort  is  made 
to  select  a  tree  for  each  street  forty  or 
fifty  sorts  will  be  required  at  least,  and 
these  cannot  be  secured. 


Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  preaches  sometimes  and  is  a 
faithful  attendant  at  church.  On  the 
first  day  after  his  return  after  the  session 
of  Parliament  to  his  Welsh  home  he  at- 
tended a  Calvinistic  Methodist  Confer- 
ence, afternoon  and  evening,  and  listened 
to  three  sermons  and  two  addresses. 
President  Taft  can  hardly  beat  that.  A 
day  or  two  after  he  spoke  at  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  stone  of  a  Baptist 
church,  and  the  following  extract  from 
his  address  illustrates  the  aptness  with 
whicli  he  connects  religion  with  public 
duties  : 

"One  of  the  first  tasks  the  Christian  Church 
undertook  after  its  foundation  was  to  im- 
prove the  material  conditions  of  its  members 
and  to  set  aside  officers  for  that  purpose. 
There  are  certain  people  today  who  talk  al'out 
Ananias.  Ananias  was  a  man  who  made  a 
false  return  of  the  i>ropertv  he  had  sold  in 
order  to  rcvhi.'e  his  contriliution  to  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  belonged.  There  are 
many  men  of  that  type  today." 


We  cannot  see  but  that  the  marriage 
of  Madame  Lames  to  M.  de  (iogorza  at 
Paris  with  ecclesiastical  rites  was  quite 
justified  under  the  laws  of  the  Church. 
I'oth  had  been  divorced.  Madame 
I'.aiiies  had  mver  been  baptized  and  her 
lirsl  marriage  was  to  an  inibaptized  per- 
son ;  and  she  became  a  Catholic  and  re- 
ceived a  dispensation  from  the  iloly 
( )rfice  at  Rome.  M.  de  (Iogorza  had 
contracted  a  previous  marriage  with  a 
Jewess,  but  it  was  a  purely  civil  one  and 
was  regarded  by  him  as  null.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  America,  which  gives 
these  facts,  makes  no  comment. 

Here  is  something  to  think  of  in  the 
address  of  Dr.  von  Luschan,  Professor 
of  Anthropology  in  the  University  of 
Uerlin,  in  an  otherwise  admirable  ])aper 
in  the  Races  Congress  at  London  : 

"Let  small-minded  i)cople  whine  about  llic 
horrid  cost  of  Dreadnoughts;  as  loni^  as  every 
nation  in  l'',uro])e  spends  year  after  year  nnich 
more  money  on  wine,  beer  and  l)ran(ly  than 
on  iicr  army  and  navy  there  is  no  reason  to 
dread  our  impoverishment  l)y  militarism." 
lUit  why  not  choose  enrichment  by  abol- 
ishing both  sorts  of  evil? 

J* 
In  the  death  of  Prof.  Francis  A. 
March,  of  Lafayette  College,  in  his 
ninety-first  year,  this  country  loses  its 
oldest  and  most  distinguished  scholar  of 
English  philology.  Nearly  all  the 
younger  students  have  been  his  pupils, 
as  our  Sanskritists  were  of  Prof.  W.  D. 
Whitney,  or  our  zoologists  of  Professor 
Agassiz.  He  was  all  but  the  last  of  the 
pioneers  whose  single  influence  could 
mold  the  scholarship  of  the  country. 
Onlv  Professor  Gildersleevc,  in  (jreck, 
is  left.  ^ 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  disturbed  bv 
the  number  of  deaths  b\'  railroad  acci- 
dents. In  the  last  nine  months  7,7.^1  per- 
sons have  been  killed  by  such  accidents, 
as  manv  as  in  a  severe  battle,  and  since 
t868,  165,561  killed  and  1,344.136  in- 
jured. These  numbers  are  tremendous, 
and  the  Commission  must  find  means  of 
increased  safety  for  those  who  must 
travel.  ^^ 

At  least  we  can  be  grateful  that   Mr. 

Kipling  did  not  versify  his  epistle  to  th- 
Canadians. 


Insurance 


Metropolitan  Nursing  Service 

The  nursing  service  of  the  Metropol- 
itan   Life    Insurance   Company    for   the 
first  half  of  this  year  covers  63,488  cases 
nursed  and  Z20,yjy  visits  of  nurses.  This 
valuable    branch    of    the    Metropolitan 
work  began  in  this  city  two  years  ago 
and  has  been  rapidly  extended.     During 
June  the  service  was  given  in  473  dififer- 
ent  cities  and  towns.     This  scheme  ex- 
tends only  to  holders  of  the  company's 
industrial  policies,  but  as  they  number 
over  ten  millions,  the  field  is  large.    The 
service    is    without    obligation.      Agents 
are  instructed  to  immediately  report. all 
cases  of  sickness  discovered,  and  policy- 
holders   themselves    are    supplied    with 
cards  ready  for  mailing.    Many  instances 
of  the  saving  of  life  are  told.    It  is  esti- 
mated that  the   cost   will   reach   a   half 
million    a    year    when    fully    developed. 
Vice-President    Haley    Fiske    does    not 
know  whether,  as  a  matter  of  economy, 
the  system  will  or  will  not  pay.     Some 
curious  facts  have  been  observed.     For 
instance,  more  than  once,  in  two  cities  of 
about  the  same  size  and  industrial  condi- 
tions, the  death  rate  experienced  by  the 
company  in  the  city  in  which  there  was 
a    nursing   service    had    decreased    very 
much    more    than    it    had    in    the    same 
period  of  time  in  the  other  city  that  had 
no  nursing  service.    The  work  is  carried 
on   partly    for   business   and    j^artly    for 
I>hilanthropic  reasons,  but  in  either  case 
deserves  warm  commendation. 

TfiK  fire  engine  horses  must  go.  Fire 
Insurance  Commissioner  Johnson,  of 
New  York,  announces  that  by  March  i, 
Uii2,  there  will  be  at  least  150  autoino- 
hile  fire-engines  in  operation  in  the  city. 
Commis'-ioner  Johnson  believes  that  the 
ideal  fire  fighting  apparatus  of  the  future 
will  be  the  automobile  hose  wagon  for 
the  high-pressure  district  and  the  motor 
hook  and  larldcr,  b^;th  r,f  which  arc  far 
more  swift  than  horse-drawn  apparatus 
in  tise  at  present.  The  fire  commission- 
er has  also  unrjer  consideration  the  adojj- 


tion  of  a  type  of  scout  automobile  chemi- 
cal engine  for  the  outlying  districts.  The 
twenty-one  new  fire  '  'ses  which  have 
been  ordered  will  be  uipped  with  au- 
tomobile apparatus.  Lcsides  the  argu- 
ment of  quickness  in  getting  to  fires,  it  is 
held  that  the  elimination  of  horses  will 
permit  the  lengthening  of  ladders  and 
water  towers,  and  will  also  permit  the 
use  of  more  powerful  apparatus,  which 
has  heretofore  been  limited  by  the  haul- 
mg  capacity  of  the  horses.  The  commis- 
sioner states  that  the  wholesale  introduc- 
tion of  motor  apparatus  will  save  the  city 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  each 
year  in  cost  of  maintenance  alone,  as  the 
average  life  of  a  fire  horse  is  between 
eight  and  ten  years,  while  the  life  of  a 
piece  of  motor  apparatus,  with  careful  at- 
tention, is  limited  only  by  the  changing 
form  of  standardization.  Then,  too,  the 
forage  bills  and  other  expenses  of  the 
horses  will  be  done  away  with. 

■J* 
The  Home  Insurance  Company  of 
Hawaii  has  been  organized  at  Honolulu 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  Fifty 
per  cent,  has  been  paid  in  cash.  The 
work  of  organizing  was  done  by  Zeno  K. 
Myers,  insurance  agent  at  Honolulu  and 
Hilo.  The  list  of  stockholders  contains 
the  names  of  prominent  bankers  and 
business  men  of  Honolulu. 

In  consequence  of  the  fatal  High 
street  fire  at  Newark,  the  factories  and 
tenement  houses  of  that  city  have  been 
very  generally  provided  with  fire  escapes. 
The  number  of  these  safety  devices  al- 
ready erected  is  placed  at  700,  and  Ucal 
buiUlers  have  been  imablc  to  supply  the 
demand. 

TiiF,  Prudential  Insurance  Companv 
is  sending  out  small  health  leaflet s.  on 
the  care  of  young  children,  including 
some  health  suggestions  in  general.  The 
cardinal  rules  of  health  are  summed  up 
in  this:  cleanliness,  fresh  air.  dailv  exer- 
cise, and  moderation  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing. 
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Our  liuiiking  System 

An  intt'ic'Sting  book  recently  pub- 
lished, eiuitlcil  A  Ratiunal  Banking 
System,  by  il.  M.  1".  Kckarclt  (Harper 
&  Bros.,  i\evv  York;  $1.50),  strongly 
advocates  the  institution  of  brancli 
banks.  The  author  maintains  with  truth 
that  our  present  system  of  isolated  local 
banks  does  not  accord  to  agriculture  and 
the  great  industries  and  trades  the 
everyday  support  and  enc(juragenient 
that  they  are  entitled  tu.  The  Canadian 
branch  system  gives  efficient  fmancial 
^upport  to  commercial  activities.  I  he 
frightful  cost  of  our  system  of  single 
ofhce  banks  is  evident  from  the  report 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Since  1890  the  yearly  average  of  insol- 
vencies for  national.  State  and  private 
banks  has  been  ninety-one!  This  means 
in  dollars  and  cents  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  may  expect  each  year 
that  over  $31,000,000  of  depositors' 
funds  will  be  locked  up  and  that  approx- 
imately $12,000,000  of  the  funds  so 
locked  up  will  be  irretrievably  lost.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  no  other  great 
country  has  such  a  shameful  record. 
Mr.  Eckardt  shows  how  a  system  of 
branch  banking  increases  financial  sta- 
bility by  eliminating  the  conditions  which 
caused  the  country  banks  to  withdraw 
their  deposits  from  financial  centers  in 
time  of  panic.  The  branch  bank  system 
would  leave  the  money  where  it  was 
most  needed.  It  would  not  draw  the 
money  to  isolated  country  banks  where 
there  was  no  run.  A  system  of  branch 
banks  would  be  an  invaluable  support  to 
commercial  activity.  By  means  of  it 
business  and  industrial  enterprises  w^ould 
not  be  handicapped  by  lack  of  credit.  To 
maintain  one  branch  which  financed 
large  commercial  or  industrial  enter- 
prises with  enormous  loans,  several 
smaller  branches  would  be  organized  in 
rural  districts  to  do  a  deposit  business. 
In  Canada,  for  example,  the  branches  in 
farming  districts  of  Eastern  Provinces 
show  an  excess  of  deposits.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  carry  the  excess  of  loans 
and  discounts  of  the  branches  in  Eastern 
cities    and    manufacturing    towns.      The 


branch  system,  by  making  it  [wssible  to 
handle  direct  loans,  w(ju1(I  lessen  the 
control  of  the  note  broker.  It  would 
simplify  our  awkward  system  of  capital- 
ization by  introducing  the  extensive  use 
of  commercial  paper  and  trade  bills  for 
purposes  of  credit.  A  .system  of  branch 
banks  with  a  home  office  in  each  State 
of  the  Union  and  a  branch  in  New  York 
City  would  lessen  Wall  Street  control 
by  diffusing  the  banking  power  thruout 
the  country.  The  change  might  be  ef- 
fected without  destroying  the  value  of 
the  slock  of  the  existing  local  banks, 
i-vnd  this  because  the  final  combmation 
would  not  be  a  chain  of  banks  of  the 
dreaded  1  leinze-Morse  type,  but  a  con- 
federation of  banks  for  the  profit  and 
well-being  of  each  unit.  y\mong  the 
advantages  effected  by  such  a  combina- 
tion would  be  economy  of  operation, 
extra  profit  from  right  of  note  issue,  ex- 
l)ansion  of  business  by  means  of  new 
branches,  and  a  larger  market  for  the 
stock.  Our  readers  will  find  in  Thk 
Independent  of  December  23,  1909,  an 
illustrated  article  on  Canadian  branch 
banks,  written  by  this  same  author. 

....Treasury  officials  estimate  that 
$7,000,000  in  gold  is  sent  home  by 
Chinese  in  this  country  every  year.  This 
sum  does  not  include  the  amount  carried 
there  by  returning  natives. 

. . .  .On  September  i  a  law  went  into 
effect  in  Chicago  limiting  the  bight  of 
new  buildings  to  200  feet.  During  the 
last  few  days  of  August  work  was  be- 
gun, under  the  old  law,  on  ten  new  sky- 
scrapers, to  cost  over  $20,000,000. 

....The  quantity  of  anthracite  coal 
produced  in  Pennsylvania  during  1910, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year,  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
The  quantity  produced  was  over  75,000,- 
000  tons,  valued  at  $160,000,000. 

....The  annual  report  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  just  published, 
shows  the  gross  earnings  to  have  in- 
creased $9,000,000  for  the  year.  The 
total  net  earnings  were  $36,000,000, 
against  $33,000,000  last  year. 
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The  President 
Clears  Dr.  Wiley 


Before  Mr.  Taft  left 
Beverly,  Massachu- 
setts, September  15, 
for  his  13,000  mile  "swing  round  the  cir- 
cle," he  made  public  a  letter  to  Dr.  Har- 
vey W.  Wiley,  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment's pure  food  expert,  in  which  he  ex- 
onerates him  from  the  charges  made 
against  him  by  the  Attorney-General. 
1  he  evidence  does  not  show,  says  the 
I'resident. 

"that  Dr.  Wiley  was  a  party  '  to  the  cor- 
respondence or  the  letters  upon  which  the 
chief  charge  is  founrled,  and  that  his  action 
in  the  matter  was  only  in  accord  with  previ- 
ous precedents  in  the  department  which  jus-- 
titied  him  in  doini^  what  he  did. 

"With  respect  to  the  other  persons  charged 
[  fmd  an  overzeal  in  Dr.  Kebler  and  Dr. 
Bigelow  which  prompted  a  disingenuous 
method  of  squaring  Dr.  Rushy's  desire  for 
what  he  thought  was  adequate  compensation 
with  the  contract  which  he  and  Dr.  Wiley 
were  willing  to  make  with  him,  and  that  for 
this  Dr.  Kebler  and  Dr.  Bigelow  should  be 
reprimanded  by  you.  So  far  as  Dr.  Rusby  is 
concerned  with  respect  to  this  particular  con- 
tract I  do  not  find  him  at  fault.  For  pur- 
poses of  punishment  or  dismissal  I  cannot 
charge  him  with  knowledge  of  the  legal  diffi- 
culties involved   in   his  employment." 

.Secretary  of  Agriculture  James  Wilson 
says  that  the  President 
"has  considered  the  so-called  Dr.  Wiley 'case 
carefully,  derided  it  wisely,  and  that  his  de- 
cision will  give  general  satisfaction  thruout 
the  country," 

The  President  says,  in  part: 

"I  examined  the  record  in  this  case  a  num- 
IJer  of  weeks  ago  and  I  reached  the  conclu- 
sion which  1  have  stated  here;  but  meantime, 
a  rommitfee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
deemed  it  proi)er  to  institute  an  investigation 
into  the  fJcparfment  of  Agriculture  and  es- 
pecially into  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  its 
relation  to  the  department  generally. 

"Ft  seerned  to  me  under  these  conditions 
that  perhaps  it  was  wiser  for  me  to  delay 
nnfil  the  investigation  was  completed  and  the 
report  of  the  eominiffee   made.     TIu-  rf.nmiit 


tee  has  not  made  a  report,  altho  I  believe  the 
evidence  has  been  substantially  closed,  and 
will  not  do  so  until  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. Further  consideration  satisfies  me  that 
there  are  very  much  broader  questions  in- 
volved in  the  investigation  and  the  evidence 
there  brought  out  than  in  the  present  charge, 
which  is  narrow  and  definite  and  can  now  be 
j.Toperly  disposed  of." 

The  President's  birthday  fell  on  the 

day  of  his  starting  West.  The  defeat  of 
Mr.  Taft,  if  he  is  renominated,  is  predict- 
ed in  a  statement  issued  by  the  La  Follette 
headquarters  in  Washington.  The  elec- 
toral vote  is  hypothetically  distributed, 
showing  a  Democratic  majority  of  125 
against  ^Ir.  Taft;  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Ohio.  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Indi- 
ana, Connecticut,  Missouri,  Colorado  and 
other  States  being  counted  Democratic. 

Addressing  a  friendly  attdience  in  the 

.Auditorium  at  Erie,  Pa.,  September  16, 
the  President  outlined  a  plan  whereby  he 
hopes  to  meet  the  Senate's  objections  to 
the  arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain 
and  France.  Mr.  Taft  suggests  that  the 
-American  members  of  the  proposed  Joint 
High  Commission  be  confirmed  by  the 
.Senate.  He  would  even  agree  to  dis- 
pensing with  this  commission  if  need  be, 
leaving  the  decision  as  to  whether  a 
fjucstion  was  arbitrable  or  not  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  board  of  arljitration.  Still 
further,  he  would  be  willing  to  have  this 
board  f)ass  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
f|iicstion. 

J* 

T,.     ^  J     The  House  of  Gov- 

The  Governors  and 

.,     ^      ^  ernors,    meeting    at 

the  Courts  c      ■         r     1        -kj     r 

Sprmg  Lake,  N.  J.. 

votcfl.  September  14,  to  send  a  cotnmit- 

tee  of  three  t^i  appeal   to  the   Supreme 

Court  of  the  United  States  to  check  "the 

autocracy    of    inferior    Federal    courts." 

The   vote   was   25   to    i,  and   Governors 

Judson  Harmon  (Democrat,  Ohio),  Her- 
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belt  S.  Hadley  (Democrat;  Missouri), 
and  Chester  H.  Aklricli  ( Rt'iiiiblican ; 
Nebraska)  were  named  as  the  com- 
mittee, vvhicli  will  protest  to  the  Supreme 
Court  that  Federal  Judyes  have  unwar- 
rantably forbidden  State>^  to  regulate 
railroad  rates  within  their  boundaries.  It 
will  argue  that  Federal  courts  have 
unconstitutionally  limited  the  powers  of 
State  legislatures.  The  decision  to  argue 
this  rase  before  the  Supreme  Court  fol 
lowed  a  discussion  of  Governor  Hadley's 
address  on  "The  Right  of  the  State  to 
Imx  Intrastate  Trafific  Rates."  He  said 
that  the  (piestion  now  pending  before  the 


tion  free  from  any  supervision  or  regula- 
tion." The  pretext  for  the  appeal  will 
be  the  decision  of  Justice  Sanborn,  of  the 
I'nited  Stales  Circuit  Court  of  A])peals, 
enjoining  the  Railroad  Connnission  of 
Minnesota  from  regulating  intrastate 
rate^  on  the  ground  that  such  regulation 
could  not  be  enforced,  would  deprive  the 
roads  of  proper  remuneration,  and  would 
interfere  with  iiUerstale  commerce.  The 
(Governors  take  the  broader  ground  that 
uidess  the  Sui)reme  Court  by  its  final 
decisions  protects  State  rights  the  States 
will  soon  become  mere  Federal  i)rov- 
inces.     Governor  I  fadley  said,  in  part : 


THE   HOUSE   OF   GOVERNORS.    1911 

Front  row  (left  to  right) — Norris,  Pay,  Kitchen,  Cruce,  Neal,  Harmon,  Wilson,  Tener,  Potliier,  Glasscock. 
Second  row — Carey,  Gilchrist,  Plaisted,  Aldrich,  Wilson,  Hadley,  Crothers,  Mann,  Smith,  Shafroth.  Third 
row — Spry,  McGovern,  Foss,  Burke,  Hawley,  Stubbs,  Vessey.  Back  row — Adjt.  Gen.  Sadler,  William  George 
Jordan,   Ex-Gov.   Quimby  of  Vermont,   and  Ex-Gov.   Fort  of  New  Jersey. 

The  fourth  annual  conference  of  Governors  met  at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  September  12,  and  held  four 
daily  sessions  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  taxation  problems,  •  employers'  liability,  interstate  commerce,  the 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall,  the  federal  courts  and  States'  Rights,  etc.  Twenty-eight  Governors  out  of  our 
forty-eight  visited  Sandy  Hook,  September  i.i,  and  saw  a  12-incli  gun  plump  lead  into  a  target  12,000  yards 
away.  The  House  of  Governors  has  existed,  cxtra-constitutionally,  since  1908.  Of  the  present  membership, 
two,  Judson  Harmon  of  Ohio  and  Woodrow  Wilson  of  New  Jersey,  are  probable  candidates  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  President,   in  1912. — This   photograph   is   copyrighted  by   Paul   Thorn;  son. 


Supreme  Court  was  perhaps  the  most 
important  which  that  court  had  faced  in 
recent  years.  'Tf  the  right  of  regula- 
tion of  the  rates  of  transportation  in 
intrastate  commerce  shall  be  denied  the 
several  States,"  he  said,  "then  there  will 
be  enjoyed  by  the  railroad  companies  the 
right  to  fix  interstate  rates  of  transporta- 


"The  old  question  of  State  rights,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  a  State  to  dissolve  in  so 
far  as  it  is  concerned  the  Federal  compact, 
is  of  interest  only  from  the  standpoint  of  his- 
tory. That  question  was  settled  oy  the  terri- 
ble arbitrament  of  civil  war.  But  the  now 
question  of  State  rights  or  the  question  of 
State  authority  is  a  vital  and  important  ques- 
tion of  law  and  public  policy  for  us  as  a  peo- 
ple to  decide,  and   which   it   is  peculiarly  our 
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duty  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
discuss  and  consider." 

Before  the  Governors  adjourned,  to  meet 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  December  3,  1912, 
Messrs.  Harmon  and  Hadley  issued  a 
statement  "in  view  of  the  apparent  mis- 
understanding by  some  of  the  action  of 
the  conference."  The  conference  con- 
sidered it  advisable,  says  this  statement, 

"That  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
see  that  the  State's  side  of  this  controversy 
is  properly  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  committee  expects  to 
deal  only  with  the  legal  side  of  this  contro- 
versy and  the  action  taken  yesterday  was  one 
of  only  ordinarj-  precaution." 

First  reports  seemed  to 
Various  Items      show    that     Maine    had 

voted  to  repeal  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  the 
State,  but  later  figures  made  the  result 
doubtful,  with  the  final  evidence  in  fa- 
vor of  repeal  by  a  very  small  majority  of 

an  unusually  large  vote. Commission 

government  was  voted  down  at  a  special 
election  held  September  12  in  the  town 
of  Orange,  X.  J.  The  majority  against 
it  was  only  eighty-eight  votes  but  the  re- 
sult was  less  close  than  the  figures  sug- 
gest, for  the  necessary  30  per  cent,  of 
last  year's  vote  was  far  from  being  cast 
m  favor  of  the  new  plan. Great  inter- 
est is  taken  in  the  municipal  campaign  in 
I'hiladclphia,  where  the  powerful  Repub- 
lican organization  is  split  over  candidates 
for  Mavor.  .Senator  Penrose  still  sup- 
ports George  H.  Earle,  Jr.,  and  exerts 
the  influence  of  Federal  office-holders  as 
well  as  of  many  local  politicians,  includ- 
ing State  Senator  McXichol,  in  Earlc's 
favor.  The  Mayor,  however,  is  using 
al!  his  re.sources  as  a  master  of  spoils  to 
work  for  the  nomination  of  the  former 
Hecriffjer  of  Deeds,  Williain  S.  Varc,  for- 
merly as.sociated  with  Vare  Brothers, 
municipal  contractors.  An  uncommonly 
large  nun.ber  of  citizens  have  re'.cistered, 
anrl  the  primary  contest  will  be  keen.  A 
third  Republican  canrlidate,  cx-Judge 
Dimner  Beeher,  has,  thru  his  campaign 
rr»mmittee,  brought  into  court  the  fjues- 
tirjn  of  Mr.  Rarle's  right  to  nui  for 
Mayor.  Mr.  Farlc  resides  at  iiryn 
.Mawr,  outside  the  city  limit-.  The  Dcm- 
'crats  and  inrjepcndent  Republicans 
r'Kcy.Mone  party")   are  likely  to  nomi- 


nate Rudolph  Blankenburg,  a  long-time 
champion  of  reform,  and  a  Republican 
free-lance.  D.  Clarence  Gibboney  is  an- 
other independent  candidate  for  Mayor. 

While  Senator  Penrose  is  busy  with 

the  political  situation  in  Philadelphia, 
Senator  Oliver  has  a  fight  on  his  hands 
in  Pittsburgh.  His  enemy  is  Mayor 
Magee.  The  city  and  county  tickets  are 
involved,  and  the  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh 
heads  an  attack  on  the  State  "ripper" 
bill. which  has  ousted  1,000  mayors,  bur- 
gesses, city  treasurers  and  minor  munic- 
ipal officials  thruout  the  State. On  the 

evening  of  September  16  twelve  hundred 
section  foremen  and  laborers  employed 
by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  received  an 
official  order  to  strike,  issued  by  A.  B. 
Lowe,  National  President  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes. 
The  tracks  of  the  company  are  now  pa- 
trolled by  hundreds  of  special  deputies. 
The  strike  -eaders  have  small  hope  of  ar- 
bitration. Their  demands  of  increased 
wages  and  improved  conditions  have  been 
rejected  by  President  Truesdale,  of  the 
railway  company.  The  strike  order  af- 
fects the  entire  svstem,   from  Hoboken, 

X.  J.,  to   Buffalo',   X.   Y. "Unless  a 

settlement  is  made  by  the  General  Griev- 
ance Committee  of  the  car  workers' 
union  by  Wednesday  the  car  workers, 
boilermakers,  machinists,  blacksmiths, 
and  possibly  trainmen  will  be  on  strike 
thruout  the  entire  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
system  by  Thursday  night,"  was  the 
statement  of  J.  E.  Dunlop,  president  of 
the  car  workers,  at  a  meeting  held  Sep- 
tember 16,  after  362  car  workers  had 
walked  out  at  Rocky  Mountain,  N.  C. 
Car  workers  are  on  strike  also  at  Charles- 
ton and  Florence,  S.  C. ;  Waycross,  Ga., 

and    at    other    points. Twenty    lal)or 

leaders  and  former  employes  of  the  I'itts- 
burgh,  Butler,  Harmony  &  Newcastle 
I'Llectric  Road  have  been  indicted  al  I'.iit- 
ler,  I'a.,  on  the  charge  that  they  caused 
the  dynamiting  of  trolley  cars  during  a 

strike  against  the  railroad  company. 

A  strike  of  8,000  workers  in  the  tailoring 
trade,  at  New  York  City,  was  declared 
last  week,  but  the  outlook  for  arbitration 
of  their  grievances  is  highly  favorable. 
Nine  deaths  and  fourteen  serious  in- 
juries resulted  from  an  accident  in  an 
automobile  race  at  the  State  Fair  groimds 
at  .SyracU'<e,  .\'.  Y.,  September   16. 
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The  Canadian 
Elections 


I  aiiiula  votes  fur  iiiciii- 
|jei>.  1)1  the  Doiiiiiiioii 
i'arliament,  and  thus  u  i 
the  reciprocity  agreement,  September  21. 
Tho  the  campaij^^n  has  l)een  keenly 
waged  for  some  weeks  now,  oflicial  nomi- 
nations were  made  only  September  14 
Henri  I'ourassa,  wlio  has  bitterly  at- 
tacked reciprocity  (hiring  the  present 
campaign,  has  entered  an  action  for 
$10,000  damages  for  libel  against  L.  A. 
Rivet,  Liberal  candidate  in  llochelaga. 
The  suit  is  the  result  of  alleged  state- 
ments to  the  'effect  that  Mr.  liourassa 
was  subsidized  to  the  extent  of  $200,(300 
by  the  Conservatives  and  Orangemen  of 
C  )ntari().  The  money  was  supposed  to  he 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Le  Devoir,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Trench  Canadian 
Xationalists.  "1  have  never  had  a  Hghl 
so  insidious  and  dishonest  as  this,"  Sir 
Wilfrid  L'uirier  recently  told  a  meeting 
at  I'eauce  Junction,  I*.  Q.  In  part,  at 
least,  he  was  referring  tt)  the  Conserva- 
tive i)arty's  misrepresentation  of  the 
terms  of  the  reciprocity  agreement,  and 
strenuous  efforts  to  stir  up  a  i)ili'r  anti- 
American  sentiment.  It  was  announced 
(September  16)  that  M.  Leduc,  Con- 
servative candidate  in  Ouebec  Tast,  wSir 
Wilfrid's  constituency,  had  withdrawn 
from  the  contest.  Later  in  the  (la\  this 
telegram  was  made  public  : 

Conservative  Candidate  Le<luc  opposed  to 
Laurier  makes  solemn  declaration  that  he  was 
drugged  last  night,  and  while  under  the  in- 
fluence was  induced  to  sign  resignation 
papers.  He  now  repudiates  resignation.  Big 
scandal.  Prominent  men  will  l)e  arrested 
Monday.  Ch.\s   Smith, 

Secretary  Quebec  Conservative  Association. 

Leduc  later  made  a  statement  that  a 
member  of  the  Quebec  Legislature  and 
two  other  men  paid  him  $5,000  to  sign 
his  withdrawal  as  a  candidate.  A  promise 
of  a  Government  job  for  Leduc  was  also 
made,  it  is  asserted.  Sir  Wilfrid's  name 
has  not  been  connected  with  the  case,  but 
the  Opposition  charges  his  supporters 
with  adopting  desperate  tactics  to  re- 
move the  rival  candidate  from  the  field. 
As  we  go  to  press  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  gravity  of  the  incident,  or  to 

arrive    at   its    real    significance. Both 

sides  afifected  confidence  as  the  elections 
drew  near.  Betting  odds  favored  the 
Liberals    and    reciprocity,  however.       Tf 


the  Liberals  win  by  a  reduced  majority, 
the  Conservatives  will  demand  another 
api)eal  to  the  electorate  on  that  one  issue. 

Jt 

At  the  next  session  of 
Panama  Canal      Congress   the   canal   tolls 

will  be  tixt  by  legisla- 
ticjn.  It  is  expected  that  much  support 
will  be  given  to  a  movement  in  favor  of 
free  passage  for  American  shijjs  going 
from  one  C(jast  of  the  United  States  to 
the  other.  Transcontinental  railroads 
may  oppose  th's,  and  there  may  be  an 

obstacle     in     existing     treaties. The 

Tenth  Infantry  has  been  ordered  to  the 
Canal  Zone,  to  serve  as  part  of  a  perma- 
nent   garrison. According    to    a    new 

census,  the  |)oj)ulati()n  of  tlie  city  of 
Panama  is  .^5,3'")H,  and  7,008  of  the  in- 
habitants are  white.  C(don's  i)opulalion 
is  17,746. All  bids  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  and  David  railroad 
hive  been  rejected  by  the  Government 
because  they  did  not  comply  with  the 
specifications.  They  came  from  Amer- 
ican syndicates,  and  two  weeks  have  been 
allowed  for  the  submission  of  new  ones. 
A  new  steamship  compan\ ,  capital- 
ized at  $15,000,000,  has  been  formed  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  by  Bernard  N.  Baker  and 
four  other  former  ofificers  of  t!ie  Atlantic 
Transport  Line  (now  owned  by  the  In- 
ternational Mercantile  Marine  Company) 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
ofifercd  by  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
mail-pay  subsidy  granted  by  the  Post 
C^flEice  Department.  This  company  will 
budd  fifteen  fine  steamships  for  service 
from  New  York  and  New  Orleans  to 
Colon  and  from  Seattle  and  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Panama.  There  w-ill  be  continu- 
ous passenger  service  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  at  about  two-thirds  of  the 
present  railroad  charges,  and  freight 
from  coast  to  coast  will  be  carried  at 
rates  much  lower  than  those  of  the  trans- 
continental railroads.  It  is  said  that  the 
reduction  may  amount  to  $10,000,000  a 
year  on  shipments  of  oranges  and  lemons 
from  California.  To  insure  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  corporation,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  no  one  connected  with  a  com- 
])eting  railroad  or  steamship  compaiw 
shall*  be  made  a  director.  Trade  from 
coast  to  coast  now  amounts  to  about 
4,000,000  tons  a  year. 
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The  Situation 
in  Mexico 


T  li  e  anniversary  o  f 
Mexico's  independence 
was  celebrated  on  the 
16th.  Riots  were  expected,  but  in  only 
two  or  three  places  was  there  any  dis- 
order. In  Monterey,  however,  there 
were  riots  and  three  men  were  killed 
when  cavalry  charged  the  mob.  Prior  to 
the  i6th  there  had  been  several  collisions 
between  Maderists  and  Reyistas.  Presi- 
dent Francisco  de  la  Barra  has  sought 
to  preserve  order  by  means  of  a  joint 
.commission  in  w^hich  each  of  the  two 
candidates  is  represented  by  three  per- 
sons. This  commission  strives  to  pre- 
vent campaign  methods  which  excite 
the  people.  General  Huerta  is  still 
pursuing  Zepata,  who  has  been 
joined  by  Juan  Almazan,  a  boy  gen- 
eral of  twenty-one,  who  promises  to 
raise  an  army  of  10,000  in  four  States 
near  the  capital,  where  there  are  some 
who  fear  he  can  do  this. The  Reyis- 
tas are  striving  to  induce  Congress, 
which  assembled  on  the  i6th,  to  post- 
pone the  election  for  six  months  or  a 
year,  asserting  that  a  fair  and  peaceful 
election  cannot  now  be  held.  Postpone- 
ment would  help  Reyes.  His  convention 
made  no  nonr'nation  for  the  vice-prcbi- 
dency,  but  petitioned  Congress  for  post- 
ponement. Whereupon  Madero  sent  a 
protest,  saying  that  postponement  would 
be  regarded  by  the  people  as  betrayal  of 
their  cause.  Maderists  say  that  if  the 
election  is  deferred  they  will  take  up 
arms  again.  Reyes  has  the  support  of 
business  interests,  but  is  hated  by  the 
common  people.  Madero  has  won  the 
Catholic  party,  which  originally  was  for 
Reyes,  but  has  lost  something  by  the 
Gomez    defection    in    the    revolutionist 

ranks. In    the    Maderist    convention. 

Dr.  I-"rancisco  Gomez  (beaten,  for  the 
vice-presidential  nomination  by  Suarez) 
was  railed  a  traitor.  ri)efending  himself, 
he  has  jjublishcd  telegrams  anrl  letters 
tending  to  show  that  in  the  Juarez  jjeace 
negotiations  he  came  to  the  rescue,  an- 
swering appeals  of  Maderist  generals. 
when  Madero,  outgencrale  1  by  L'man- 
tonr.  was  about  to  cfmscnt  tliat  Diaz 
shoiilfl  remain  in  offirf.  F'.ut  he  does  not 
^ay  that  Madero  uas  financed  by  the 
Standard  '')il  Trust  or  any  American 
syndicate.  Tie  denies  that  any  sui)[)r>rt 
of  thi'<  kind  was  given, 


„     J  _,.  J      The    epidemic    of    dis- 

l:<ood  Kiots  and  ,     ,  r     .    .  •   „  , 

orderly     manifestations 

btnkes  against  the  high  cost  of 
living  now  sweeping  over  Europe 
reached  Vienna  on  Sunday,  when  some 
200,000  men  and  women  assembled  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  to  demand  that 
the  Government  permit  the  importation 
of  foreign  meat  and  adopt  other  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  prices  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  The  largest  body  assem- 
bled before  the  Rathaus,  and  after  listen- 
ing to  the  speeches,  indulged  in  stone 
throwing  and  window  breaking.  Troops 
were  called  to  the  scene  and  were  greet- 
ed with  the  cries,  "Give  us  bread ;  not 
soldiers."  Three  times  the  cavalry 
charged  thru  the  streets,  using  their 
swords,  and  many  persons  were 
wounded  and  several  killed.  The  So- 
cialist party,  which  in  the  recent  anti- 
military  demonstration  at  Berlin  has 
shown  remarkable  ab'lity  in  the  orderly 
handling  of  crowds,  refused  in  Vienna  to 
relieve  the  police  of  that  responsibility. 
While  the  rioters  were  tearing  down  the 
palisades  of  the  Rathaus  Park,  the  So- 
cialist leader,  David,  tried  to  calm  them, 
but  they  attacked  and  beat  him  so  that  he 
had  to  be  carried  to  the  hospital.  The 
city  has  been  put  under  martial  law. 
The  French  Government  is  endeav- 
oring to  put  a  stop  to  the  food  riots  by 
the  double  method  of  punishing  oflfen- 
ders  and  adopting  remedial  measures. 
Prompt  action  has  been  taken  in  the 
courts,  and  some  of  the  men  who  at- 
tacked the  soldiers  have  been  condemned 
to  several  months'  imprisonment.  Pre- 
mier Caillaux  announces  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  introduce  a  measure  for  the 
establishment  of  municipal  butchers  and 
bakershops  and  lodging  houses,  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  tend  to  keep  down  the  cost 
of  food  and  rent.  The  mayors  in  many 
I-'rench  towns  have  already  established 
food  stores  or  have  issued  a  tariff  of 
maximum  prices.  The  president  of  the 
Munici|)al  Council  of  Paris  convened  a 
meeting  of  the  leading  dealers  in  food 
products  in  order  to  discuss  tlic  best 
means  for  counteracting  the  rise  in 
prices.  The  centers  of  the  original  dis- 
Inrbances  are  now  comparativclv  (|irel. 
liMf  the  agitatir)n  is  spreading  to  all  parts 
of  I'Vance  and  attacks  upon  the  markets 
bv  housewives  and  hoodlums  are  nunier- 
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ous.  riie  General  C'on  federation  uf 
Labor,  the  head  of  the  syndicalist  move- 
ment, is  eiuk'avt)ring  to   foment  .revoki- 

tionary     >listurl)ances     in      Paris. -In 

lit'Ij^inm  coiuhtii'iis  are  similar  to  France, 
and  in  Russia,  where  the  cost  of  livinj^ 
has  increased  50  per  cent,  in  the  last  few 
years,  serious  distress  and  disorders  are 

apijrehended. Strikes  in  Hilbio,  San- 

tander  and  other  cities  on  the  Bay  of 
I'iscay  have  developed  into  serious  dis- 
turbances.  A  railroad  strike  originat- 
ing in  Dublin  over  the  handling  of  boy- 
cotted freight  has  involved  the  whole  of 
the  (ireat  Southern  system  and  is  likely 
to  bring  about  a  renewal  of  the  trouble 
on  the  English  roads. 


The  Russian  Premier  was 
Stolypin  Shot  fatally  shot  by  an  as- 
sassin in  the  presence 
of  the  Czar-  at  a  gala  performance  of 
grand  opera  at  Kiev  on  September  14. 
The  imperial  visit  to  Kiev  was  intended 
to  demonstrate  the  re-establishment  of 
internal  peace  and  order  and  the  most 
elaborate  precautions  had  been  taken  to 
!uake  it  safe  and  successful.  The  Czar 
had  in  the  aftern(X)n  witnessed  the  army 
mauduvers  and  later  reviewed  4,000  boy 
scouts  in  the  hijjpodrome.  The  enter- 
tainment in  the  evening  was  the  patri- 
otic opera  and  ballet  "Czar  Soltan."  and 
during  the  intermission,  near  its  close,  a 
young  mnn  in  evening  dress  moved 
(|uietly  down  the  aisle  to  the  seats  next 
to  the  orchestra,  where  Premier  Stolypin 
was  seated  with  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  shot  him  twice,  the  revolver 
being  concealed  in  his  program.  One 
bullet  entered  the  right  breast  of  the 
Premier  and  the  other  he  caught  upon 
his  right  wrist.  The  Premier  instantly 
-tood  erect,  faced  the  royal  box.  and 
with  his  wounded  arm  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  toward  the  Czar.  Then  he 
took  off  his  uniform  coat  unaided.  Em- 
peror Nicholas  rose  to  his  feet  on  the 
sounds  of  the  shots  and.  going  to  the 
front  of  the  box.  directed  the  orchestra 
to  play  the  'mnerial  anthem,  which  was 
repeatedly  sung  by  the  performers 
kneeling  upon  the  stage  until  the  excite- 
ment of  the  audience  had  been  quieted. 
The  Premier  was  carried  to  the  hospital, 
where,    after    an     examination     of    his 


wounds,  he  asked  to  have  a  message 
.sent  to  the  hhuperor,  ■■Tell  him  I  am 
ready  to  die  for  him." .  The  assassin, 
Pershkevish,  is  a  Jew  by  birth,  who  has 
in  recent  years  under  the  name  of  Demi- 
tii  l>ogrof  been  playing  a  double  role, 
being  in  the  servic  of  both  the  secret 
pcjiice  and  the  revolutionists.  Admission 
to  tlie  opera  was  strictly  limited  to  those 
who  had  received  invitations  or  cards 
from  the  police.  P.ogrof  secured  en- 
tri'.nce  by  going  to  Colonel  Kuliabko, 
chief  of  the  Kiev  secret  police,  with  the 
story  that  an  attemjit  would  be  made  on 
the  evening  of  the  opera  to  assassinate 
Premier  Stolypin  and  that  the  Central 
Revolutionary  Committee  had  (felegated 
a  woman,  Nina  Aloxandrovna,  to  per- 
form it.  Colonel  Kuliabko  took  him  into 
the  theater  in  person  and  gave  him  a 
seat  where  he  could  watch  for  the  al- 
leged terrorist.  lie  intended  to  approach 
the  Czar,  but  not  being  able  to  enter  the 
imperial  box,  he  shot  the  Premier.  Be- 
fore he  could  escape  he  was  seized  by 
the  auditors  and  badly  beaten  before  the 
police  could  take  him  in  charge.  The 
Premier  died  on  Monday  evening.  Stoly- 
pin was  appointed  Premier  in  IQ06  and 
has  retained  his  position  thru  imperial 
favor  in.  spite  of  opposition  from  both 
sides.  The  court  clique  disliked  him  be- 
cause he  was  a  self-made  man  and  has  in- 
terfered with  their  corrupt  and  inef- 
ficient management  of  affairs.  The 
revolutionary  party  hated  him  because  he 
has  completely  crushed  their  movement 
and  rigorously  repressed  disorders  of  all 
kinds.  The  laws  against  the  Jews  have 
of  late  been  enforced  with  the  greatest 
severity  and  caused  widespread  distress. 
Manv  attempts  have  been  made  against 
his  life,  the  most  serious  being  that  of 
August  25.  1906,  when  the  front  part 
of  his  house  was  destroyed  by  the  ex- 
plos'on  of  a  bomb  during  a  public  re- 
ception. 

Jit 

^,      -,  The  tone  of  public  opin- 

The  Morocco        •  ,  1  j-  j.-  "  +1 

.  ion    has    been    di.'^tinctlv 

Question  optimistic      during      the 

week,  especially    in    Germany,  altho  no 

agreement  has  yet  been  reached  and  the 

public  has  not  been  in  formed  as  to  the 

progress  of  the  negotiations.    The  action 

of  the  French  and  English  financi«Ts  in 

withdrawing    many    millions    of    dollars 
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from  the  German  banks  within  a  few 
weeks  has  doubtless  been  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  checking  the  war  spirit. 
Special  significance  attaches  to  the 
speech  of  Herr  Bebel  at  the  Social 
iJemocratic  Congress  in  Jena,  because  it 
has  been  a  serious  question  whether  the 
loyalty  of  the  Socialists  could  be  relied 
upon  in  time  of  war.  The  French  So- 
cialists have  long  been  in  favor  of  a  gen- 
eral strike  of  all  workingmen  upon  the 
signal  of  a  declaration  of  war  and  plans 
have  been  openly  discussed  for  stopping 
trains,  breaking  up  railroads  and  cutting 
telegraph  hnes  in  order  to  prevent  the 
mobilization  of  troops.  But  as  Herr 
Bebel  stated,  the  German  party  has 
never  advocated  a  general  strike  in  case 
of  war.  It  would,  he  said,  be  an  absurd- 
ity. The  Social  Democrats  would  do 
their  best  to  prevent  a  war,  but  if  it  oc- 
curred they  would  do  their  utmost  to 
bring  it  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible  and 
would  then  avail  themselves  of  the  politi- 
cal and  economical  crisis  which  must  fol- 
low to  abolish  the  ruling  of  class  and  the 
reign  of  capitalism.  He  did  not  think 
that  a  victory  over  France  would  be  so 
easily  gained  as  in  1870  and.  at  any  rate. 
Morocco  was  not  worth  the  bones  of  a 
single  Prussian  grenadier.  A  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  Congress  denounc- 
ing the  war  and  demanding  that  the 
quest'on  be  laid  before  the  Reichstag. 
The  Italian  Government  is  prepar- 
ing to  assert  its  old  claim  over  Tripoli. 
According  to  reports  it  has  offered 
Turkey  $12,000,000  for  freedom  to  es- 
tab'ish  an  Italian  jjrotectorate  over  Tri- 
poli, and  that  in  case  of  a  refusal  a  mili- 
tary expedition  of  2vfX)o  troops,  backer] 
by  the  navy,  would  l)e  sent  to  .Africa. 

._< 

Mount    I-itna    is    more 
Etna  in  Eruption     active  than  it  has  been 

for  many  years,  and 
the  towns  on  its  slope  are  threatened 
with  disaster.  The  top  of  the  volcano  is 
enveloped  in  thick  clouds  of  smoke,  and 
earth'iuake  tremors  and  explosions  are  in- 
cessant. The  ashes  thrown  up  into  the  air 
have  covered  the  streets  of  Catania  and 
have  been  carried  by  the  wind  as  far  as 
M'dt^i  ;)nd  Afrira.  New  cones,  65  to 
ifY)  feet  high,  have  formed  about  the 
rratfT^.  I^va  rising  from  a  himdred 
new   vents   is  fir, wing   rapidly  d<')wn   the 


mountain  side  toward  the  north,  filling 
the  valleys  and  pouring  over  the  crests 
of  the  foothills.  The  main  stream,  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  wide  at  the  top, 
divides  into  five  further  down,  and  has 
reached  the  railroad  encircling  the  base, 
between  the  stations  of  Linguaglossa  and 
Randazzo.  Houses,  vineyards  and  for- 
ests have  been  swept  away,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  villages  have  fled  from 
their  homes,  carrying  with  them  their 
farm  animals  and  as  many  of  their 
household  goods  as  possible.  The 
damage  done  so  far  is  estimated  at 
$20,000,000. 

.it 

The  rising  in  the 
Insurrection  in  China     province    of     Sze- 

Chuan  is  assum- 
ing serious  proportions  and  the  capital 
Cheng-tu  is  closely  besieged  by  the  reb- 
els. The  cause  of  the  outbreak  is  the 
popular  opposition  to  the  foreign  con- 
struction of  railroads  under  the  loan 
agreement  accepted  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment last  May.  According  to  this, 
financiers  of  four  Powers,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France  and  the  United  States, 
are  to  furnish  $50,000,000  and  T.200 
miles  of  railroad  were  to  be  constructed 
under  foreign  engineers.  Our  Govern- 
ment insisted  upon  participating  and  the 
westernmost  section,  extending  into  the 
province  of  Sze-chuan,  was  assigned  to 
the  Americans.  But  the  Chinese  have 
become  awakened  to  the  value  of  such 
franchises  and  to  the  dangers  to  nation- 
al independence  involved  in  such  loans, 
so  there  sprang  up,  especially  in  the 
south  and  west,  a  strong  movement  in 
favor  of  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  under  native 
cfjntrol.  At  Cheng-tu  a  com])any  had 
been  formed  and  had  undertaken  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  Ichang 
in  the  adjoining  province  of  Ilupei  to  the 
Sze-chuan  border,  which  v/ould  conflict 
with  the  American  project.  The  Viceroy 
arrested  on  September  7  the  ringleaders 
of  the  movement,  inchuling  the  president 
anri  vice-president  of  the  provincial  as- 
^eniblv,  and  threatened  tliem  with  decap- 
itation. This  infuriated  rather  than  pac- 
ified the  ])eople  and  a  few  days  later 
the  yamen  nr  official  residence  of  the 
Viceroy  was  atlrickcd  In  a  mob  and  the 
soldiers  rlcfcnfling  it  killed  forty  of  fliciii. 


The    New   Arbitration   Treaty  with 

Great   Britain 

BY   HON.   RICHARD   OLNEY 

[We  have  asked  the  ilistiiiKuishcd  ex-Sc-crclary  of  Slate  under  Piebident  Cleveland  to 
write  us  his  views  on  the  proiiosed  arbitration  treaty  with  England.  The  author  before  his 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  served  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and   as   Attorney-General   of  the   United   States. — Jumtor.I 


PRESIDENT  TAET'S  public  dec- 
laration of  his  conviction  that 
there  was  no  sufficient  reason  why 
an  arbitration  treaty  between  nations 
should  not  include  all  questions  what- 
ever, coupled  with  the  intimation  that  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  should 
lead  in  making^  such  a  treaty,  was  hailed 
by  a  great  wave  of  enthusiasm  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  indorsement 
of  English  statesmen  was  no  less  marked 
than  that  of  the  English  people,  who 
joined  the  American  people  in  the  belief 
that  the  President's  splendid  initiative 
would  be  followed  by  practical  results 
of  commensurate  value.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  upon  the  publication  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  as  negotiated,  there 
was  a  keen  feeling  of  disappointment  in 
both  countries.  It  w^as  seen  to  fall  far 
short  of  the  President's  proposition — 
how  and  for  what  reason  was  not  ^nd  is 
not  evident  and  has  not  been  explained 
— and  there  were  critics  who  ventured 
to  question  the  President's  sincerity  and 
to  suggest  that  after  all  he  had  simply 
been  playing  politics.  It  was  further 
seen  that  the  new  treaty  approached  the 
ideal  of  President  Taft  even  less  nearly 
than  the  unratified  treaty  of  1897.  That 
treaty  did  send  all  disputed  questions  to 
arbitration,  tho  upon  such  as  involved 
vital  interests,  territorial  integrity,  hon- 
or, etc.,  there  could  be  no  absolutely 
binding  award  except  by  at  least  five  of 
the  six  judicial  arbitrators.  The  treaty 
of  1911,  on  the  other  hand,  in  effect  re- 
serves those  same  classes  of  questions 
from  compulsory  arbitration  and  sub- 
jects them  to  it  only  if  a  commission  of 
inquiry  shall  so  decide.  The  first  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  at  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  191 1  has  now  much  abated, 
and  both  in  England  and  America  there 
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is  a  general  desire  that  the  treaty  as  ne- 
gotiated shall  not  fail  of  consummation. 
If  not  realizing  all  the  expectations 
raised  by  President  Taft's  utterances,  it 
is  believed  to  be  at  least  a  decided  step 
toward  the  final  goal.  But  the  treaty 
as  negotiated  now  encounters  a  serious 
obstacle  in  the  necessity  for  its  ratifica- 
tion by  the  American  Senate.  Its  power 
over  treaties  has  been  so  often  used  with 
deadly  effect  that  it  comes  as  a  surprise 
that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  191 1  had 
not  been  informally  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  advance  of  the 
completed  negotiations.  Such  seems  to 
be  the  fact,  however,  with  the  conse- 
(luence  that,  as  the  matter  stands  today, 
the  Senate  is  unwilling  to  ratify  without 
a  change  which  eliminates  its  most  im- 
portant feature.  The  treaty  provides  fo;- 
a  "Joint  High  Commission  of  Inquiry" 
to  investigate,  at  the  request  of  either 
party,  any  arbitrable  controversy  in  ad- 
vance of  arbitration,  and  also  to  investi- 
gate any  other,  whether  arbitrable  or  ad- 
mitted to  be  arbitrable  or  not.  There  is 
also  to  be  submitted  to  this  commission 
any  disagreement  of  the  parties  as  to 
whether  a  particular  controversy  is  or  is 
not  arbitrable  under  the  treaty.  The 
composition  of  this  commission  is  criti- 
cised by  the  Senate  and  certainly  seems 
to  be  lamentably  indeterminate.  An  in- 
itial provision  that  it  shall  consist  of 
three  nationals  from  each  party  is  imme- 
diately modified  by  the   following: 

"Or  the  commission  may  be  otherwise  con- 
stituted in  any  particular  case  liy  the  teriins 
of  reference,  the  membership  of  the  commis- 
sion and  the  terms  of  reference  to  be  deter- 
mined in  each  case  by  exchange  of  notes." 

It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  to  find 
the  Senate  committee  characterizing  the 
commission  as  one  that  "mav  consist  of 
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one  or  more  persons,  which  may  be  com- 
posed wholly  of  foreigners  or  wholly  of 
nationals."  What  is  legally  possible  un- 
der the  terms  employed  may  be  fairly  ob- 
jected to,  however  unlikely  to  happen  in 
practice.  But  the  most  serious  objection 
of  the  Senate  to  the  treaty  as  negotiated 
remains  to  be  stated.  Under  Article  i 
all  difterences  between  the  parties  (a) 
as  to  international  afifairs  in  which  they 
are  concerned;  (b)  by  virtue  of  a  claim 
of  right  made  by  one  against  the  other 
under  treaty  or  otherwise;  and  (c)  justi- 
ciable in  their  nature  by  reason  of  being 
susceptible  of  decision  by  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  law  or  equity,  are 
arbitrable.  This  phraseology  is  of  the 
broadest,  covers  all  justiciable  controver- 
sies, and  excludes  all  non-justiciable.  In 
the  non-justiciable  class  come  of  course 
the  controversies  which  touch  the  honor, 
independence,  vital  interests  and  gov- 
ernmental policy  of  either  country.  But, 
as  the  parties  may  not  take  the  same  view 
of  the  line  between  the  two  classes,  and 
may  disagree  as  to  the  side  of  the  line 
on  which  a  particular  case  falls,  the 
treaty  undertakes  to  settle  the  diflference 
by  the  following  provision  : 

"It  is  further  agreed,  however,  that  in  cases 
in  which  the  parties  disagree  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  difference  is  subject  to  arbitration 
under  Article  i  of  this  treaty,  that  question 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry:  and  if  all  or  all  but  one  of 
the  members  of  the  commission  agree  and  re- 
pon  that  such  difference  is  within  the  scope 
of  Article  i,  it  shall  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty." 

The  Senate's  objection  to  this  provision 
is  that  it  amounts  to  a  delegation  of  its 
share  of  the  treaty-making  jKnver  to  a 
delegation  which  it  ought  not  to  make, 
and  can  not  constitutiomlly  make.  That 
it  can  not  flelegate  the  power  is  too  plain 
for  flebate,  and  the  one  question  is — 
would  this  provision  operate  as  an  at- 
tempt at  such  dclcgat'on  ?  Senator  Root 
answers  "No."  and  with  his  customary 
acumen  argues  that  the  commission  is 
not  given  power  to  say  what  shall  be  ar- 
bitrated, but  merely  "in  find  whfthfr  ihc 
T-art-'ular  rase  is  one  that  the  President 
and  Senate  have  said  shall  be  arbitrated." 
The  whole  argument  against  the  Senate's 
contention  is  thus  romi<re^sefl  into  the 
fewest  words  and  rr>nld  nr)t  be  put  more 
lucidly  and  effectively.     Yet.  if  carefully 


examined,  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  satis- 
factorily to    meet    the  Senate's  position. 
Its   inherent   infirmity   is   shown   by   the 
very    case    the    Senator    relies    upon    as 
parallel,  namely,  that  of  a  Congressional 
statute  imposing  a  duty  on  some  import- 
ed goods  and  not  on  others  and  leaving  it 
to    the    customs    officials    to    determine 
which  goods  are  dutiable.     But  the  mat- 
ters thus  left  to  customs  officials  to  settle 
are  not  matters  of  law,  nor  of  mixed  law 
and  fact,  but  matters  of  fact  and  of  de- 
tail only.     The  judgment  and  discretion 
concerned  in  settling  them  is  practically 
negligible,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be 
as  easily  susceptible  of  determination  by 
exact  and  well  known  standards  as  is  the 
existence  of  the  goods.     It  seems  impos- 
sible to  treat  such  matters  as  being  on 
the   same  plane  with  the  subjects  of  a 
submission  to  the  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry — subjects  which  are  cer- 
tain   to    involve    both    international    and 
municipal  law,  to  turn  upon  considera- 
tions of  national  sentiment  and  national 
policy,  and  to  call  for  the  use  of  all  the 
resources  of  the  highest  and  most  expert 
statesmanship.     The    same    rules    wliich 
are    applicable    to    the    ordinary   private 
trustee  govern   the   use  of    the    treaty- 
mak'ng  ])ower  by  the  Senate,  which  in 
its  collective  capacity  is  trustee   of  the 
power  for  the  entire  country.     The  pri- 
vate trustee  can  perform  purely  minis- 
terial and  administrative  acts  by  deputy 
— he  can  not  perform  by  deputy  acts  in- 
volving judgment  and  discretion  because 
those  acts  involve  his  personal  qualities 
and  characteristics,  which  in  the  nature 
of  things  are  non-transferable.     On  the 
like  grounds  the  American  Senate's  pow- 
er to  determine  whether  a  controversy  is 
arbitrable    cannot    be    transferred    to    a 
commission  because  the  latter  body  in  its 
natnre  and  composition   necessarily  dif- 
fers  from  the    Senate,  and    the  latter's 
qualities     and     characteristics     are     not 
transferable.      It  is   noteworthy  that   in 
the  complete  uncertainty  as  to  the  make- 
ut)  r)f  the  commission  and  as  to  its  pos- 
'-ible  action   'n  any  given   case    Senator 
Root   does   find  a   real   objection   to  the 
commission,  which  he  says  may  draw  a 
line  to  suit  itself  instead  of  observing  tlu' 
treaty  line.    But,  if  that  objection  be  wv\] 
taken,  is  it  not  demonstrated  that  to  such 
a   commission   the    Senate   ought    not    to 
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delegate  any  ui  ith  treaty-iiiakiiig  power 
even  il  it  has  the  right  tu  (iu  su?  '•!  lie 
Senator  undertakes  to  dispose  of  the  ob- 
jection by  proposing,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  that  the  treaty  be  signed  with 
a  rider  exchiding  from  arbitration  ques- 
tions touching  the  traditional  attitude  of 
the  United  States  concerning  American 
questions  or  other  purely  governmental 
policy.  Uut,  w  ith  such  a  rider,  would 
the  treaty  be  worth  ratifying? 

The  Senate  might  have  b^en  a>Ued  to 
consent  to  a  treaty  with  (ireat  llritain 
which  would  send  to  arbitration  all  ques- 
tions without  exception.  The  Senate 
mi^ht  have  refused  its  consent,  not  for 
want  of  power,  but  upon  grounds  of  pol- 
icy and  expediency.  Il  might  have  given 
its  consent  and,  having  done  so,  must  in 
good  faith  have  assented  to  any  subse- 
(|uent  agreement  or  ])rocceding  recjuisite 
in   a  given  case  to  make  the  treaty  ef- 


fective. What  the  present  treaty  in  sub- 
ytance  does  is  to  ask  the  Senate  to  con- 
sent that  certain  classes  of  controversies 
shall  be  arbitrable  in  any  event  and  lliat 
certain  other  classes,  even  if  denied  to  be 
arb  trable  by  the  United  Stales,  shall 
nevertheless  be  arbitrated  if  a  commis- 
sion so  decides.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  position  of  the  Senate  that 
it  ought  not  to  give  such  consent  and 
cannot  constitutionally  give  it  w(juld 
seem  to  be  correct.  It  is  not  shaken  by 
the  circumstance  llial  every  arbitral 
agreement  made  in  a  ])articular  case  un- 
der the  treaty  nnist  be  consented  to  by 
the  Senate.  Havng  once  ratified  the 
treaty,  the  Senate  could  no[  thereafter 
decently  withhold  its  concurrence  in  any 
agreements  and  proceedinprs  appropriate 
and  necessary  to  the  fair  and  full  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty. 

I'.nsTKN,    Mass, 
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French  Canada  in   Dominion   Politics 


BY   EDWARD   PORRITT 


THE  great  importance  of  Quebec 
and  the  French  Canadians  m  Do- 
minion politics  is  not  a  matter  of 
this  year  or  last.  It  is  much  older  than 
Confederation  in  1867;  and  altho  union 
was  inevitable  from  within  thirty  years 
after  the  American  Revolution,  it  was 
the  peculiar  position  held  by  (Juebec  in 
the  old  days  of  the  United  Provinces 
that  forced  the  issue  and  had  much  to  do 
w  i  t  h  bringing  about  Confederation. 
From  1792  until  the  Papineau  rebellion 
of  1837.  Quebec  was  a  self-contained 
Province,  with  its  own  Governor-Gen- 
eral and  its  own  legislature.  It  had  no 
more  to  do  with  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  the 
British  North  American  Provinces  to 
the  eastward,  or  Ontario  to  the  west- 
ward, than  it  had  with  New  Hampshire 
or  Massachusetts.  In  those  days  it  was 
known  as  Lower  Canada,  and  what  is 
now  the  Province  of  Ontario  as  Upper 
Canada. 

To  a  large  extent  the  United  Empire 


Lo}alists  formed  the  first  inflow  of  popu- 
lation into  Upper  Canada  after  the  peace 
of  1783.  Comparatively  few  Loyalists 
went  into  Lower  Canada.  There  was 
little  in  the  rural  and  land  economy,  or, 
outside  the  cities  of  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec, in  the  social  and  ecclesiastical  condi- 
tions, to  attract  either  the  United  Em- 
pire Loyalists  or  settlers  from  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  to  Lower  Canada. 
The  few  British  immigrants  who  did  get 
into  the  St.  LawTence  country  and  did 
not  pass  westward  into  Upper  Canada, 
stayed  either  at  Quebec  or  Montreal,  and 
went  into  business,  or  into  such  profes- 
sions as  could  be  exercised  among  the 
English-speaking  population  of  these 
cities.  For  the  rest,  iBritish  immigration 
into  Lower  Canada — certainly  such  im- 
migration as  settled  upon  the  land — con- 
sisted either  of  soldiers,  who  were  dis- 
banded at  the  end  of  the  long  war  with 
France  in  1817,  or  immigrants  who  came 
out  under  the  auspices  of  a  British  colo- 
nization company,  that  about    1820  set- 
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tied  what  are  known  today  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec  as  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships. 

Outside  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  and 
the  Eastern  Townships,  Lower  Canada. 
up  to  the  time  of  Papineau's  rebellion, 
was  essentially  French.     The  old  seign- 
iorial   system   of   land   tenure   still   sur- 
.  vived,  and  in   every  parish   the   Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  dominant,  and  even 
more  fully  established  in  some  respects 
than   the    Anglican 
Church   in   mode:ri 
t'mes   in    England. 
French      Canadian 
bishops  were  mem- 
bers of  the   Legis- 
lative   Council     at 
Quebec,   and   were 
treated   there   with 
as  much  deference 
as   bishops    receive 
in    the    House    of 
Lords ;  and   in  the 
parishes  the    cures 
of     the     Roman 
Catholic     churches 
were  supreme.    Dut 
the   English-speak- 
ing   population    of 
Montreal  and  Que- 
bec   was  dominant 
in    the    legislative 
Council  and  in  the 
Legislative  Assem- 
bly  at   Quebec. 
English  -  speaking 
Canadians   monoj;- 
olized  about  all  the 
offices     under     the 
Government      that 
it     was     worth     a 
man's      while       to 
hold ;  many  of  the 
laws  were  in  the  interest  of  the  English- 
speaking    merchant      and      professional 
rjasses ;  and    the  idea  of    these    people 
from  Great  Britain  was  that  the  l-rench 
were  a  conquered  people. 

It  was  these  conditions,  coupled  with 
the  amazingly  wfxxlen  management  of 
all  the  liritish  North  .American  Prov- 
inces at  this  time  from  Downing  Street, 
f/<ndon,  that  br<^)Ugbt  about  the  rebellion 
of  (H37.  In  L'pper  T.anada  at  this  time 
a  comparatively  small  group  of  Uniterl 
EmfMre  I/»yalist.s — infinitely  mr^rc  I'.our- 
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J  he  Premier  is  the  first 
the  highest  office  in  the 
in   his  seventieth   year,   h 


bon  Tory  than  the  Tories  who  had  sup- 
ported Pitt  and  the  other  '1  ory  Premiers 
at  Westminster  from  1784  to  1829 — 
were  in  easy  control  at  Toronto,  and 
were  collecting  all  that  could  be  drawn 
their  way,  with  little  regard  to  the  people 
who  were  not  of  their  clique,  and,  as 
time  went  on,  inattentive  to  the  behests 
of  colonial  secretaries  in  London.  Loy- 
alty to  the  monarchical  idea  and  to  Brit- 
ish institutions  was  never  more  capital- 

ized    than    by    the 

Tories  in  control 
of  the  Government 
of  Upper  Canada 
from  about  1820 
to  1837.  These 
Tories  were  the 
governing  class  of 
Upper  Canada ; 
and  in  meal  or  in 
malt  they  exacted 
a  pretty  heavy  toll 
from  the  people 
whom  they  gov- 
erned. 

The  Mackenzie 
rebellion  in  Upper 
Canada  came  at 
the  same  time  as 
the  Papineau  re- 
bellion in  Lower 
Canada;  and  if 
ever  rebellion  can 
be  justified,  justi- 
fication is  possible 
for  the  rebellions 
led  Ijy  Papineau 
and  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie.  Theirs 
was  the  lot  of 
rebels  who  do  not 
quite  succeed  in 
effecting  a  revolu- 
tion, lioth  Mackenzie  and  Papineau 
were  for  ten  years  refugees  in  the 
I 'nited  States;  but  today  there  are 
monuments  in  Canada  to  them  both — 
monuments  the  cost  of  which  came  out 
of  Government  treasuries ;  and  the  new 
and  better  era  in  British  colonial  history 
— the  era  t(j  which  belong  the  great 
dominions  of  Canada.  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa — took  its  in- 
(■ejition  imniefliately  and  directly  out  of 
the  rebell'ons  in  U|)per  and  Lower 
Canada  in  1837. 


AUKIKK    TO-DAY 
l-rcncli    Canadian    to    attain 
((ift  of  Canada.      lie   is  now 
ut   an   active  campaigner 
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It  was  not  possible  in  liic  sctllcmciit 
that  tullovvfcl  these  rebellions — the  sel- 
llcnicnt  in  which  the  Karl  of  L>nrliaiii 
and  Lord  JoUu  Knssell  earned  their  higii 
place  in  liritish  cwlonial  history  ol  tne 
nineteenth  centnry — to  ettect  a  nnion  ol 
all  the  I'rovinces.  The  obstacles  were 
loo  great  in  1840  to  admit  of  Prince  Ed 
ward  Island,  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Urnnswick  coming  into  a  confederation 
with  Upper  and  Lower  C  anada,  as  they 
did  in  1867.  Moreover,  conditions  did 
not  seem  to  the  statesmen  and  the  Par- 
liament at  Westminster  favorable  to 
(Jnebec  and  Ontario  continnrng  as  sepa- 
rate and  self-contained  I'rovinces.  There 
were  ditticulties,  arising  chielly  out  ol 
the  fact  that  the  St.  l^vvrence  was  the 
gateway  from  the  Atjantic  Ocean  to  both 
Lpper  and  Lower  Canada.  At  one  time 
it  was  suggested  that  a  third  Province 
might  be  created,  consisting  of  the  island 
of  Montreal.  Here,  however,  there  were 
difficulties  that  seemed  insurmountable ; 
and  so,  by  the  British  Act  of  1840,  the 
United  Provinces  were  organized  under 
one  government,  with  a  legislature  that 
should  hold  its  sessions  alternately  in 
what  now  became  the  Provinces  of  Que- 
bec and  Ontario. 

The  team  from  the  first  was  glaringly 
ill  matched.  It  never  ran  well  together. 
There  were  no  grounds  in  1840  for  ex- 
pecting that  the  team  would  ever  be 
serviceable,  for,  except  for  the  English- 
speaking  Canadians  of  Montreal  and 
Ouebec  and  the  Eastern  Townships,  all 
that  French  Canada  had  in  common  with 
Ontario  was  that  it  was  on  the  North 
American  continent,  that  it  was  under 
the  British  flag,  and  had  been  governed 
by  means  of  representative  institutions 
closely  patterned  after  the  Westminster 
model. 

The  population  of  Ouebec  in  1840  was 
much  larger  than  that  of  Ontario.  But 
one  of  the  conditions  of  union  that  On- 
tario had  insisted  upon  was  that  both 
Provinces  should  have  the  same  number 
of  representatives  in  the  legislature. 
Later,  with  the  immigration  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  of  the  middle  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  population 
of  Ontario  became  larger  than  that  of 
Ouebec ;  and  for  years  before  confedera- 
tion the  cry  at  elections  in  Ontario  was 
representation  by  population.  This  cry, 
of  course,  made  no  appeal  to  the  elec- 


loiaie  ol  (Juebec.  Quebec  was  satisfied 
with  tins  part  ol  the  settlement  of  i84(j, 
and  at  no  time  between  1841  and  18^7 
were  elections  in  Ontario  and  Ouebec 
loiight  on  the  same  issues.  i'rencli 
C  anada  was  tenacious  of  the  great  privi- 
leges of  its  C-hurch  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  also  of  the  privileges  w.hich  it 
had  drawn  to  itself  from  the  beginning 
of  the  United  i'arliament  as  regards  use 
of  the  French  language  in  both  cham- 
bers and  in  all  official  documents,  and  its 
share  of  all  political  oftices  and  patron- 
age— for  next  to  the  Irishman,  no  man 
prizes  a  government  appointment  more 
than  a  l-rench  Canadian. 

A  Government,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
majority  in  those  days,  had  to  secure  the 
support  of  both  English  and  Erench 
speaking  members.  Much  intrigue  char- 
acterized the  formation  of  governments ; 
and  almost  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  union  in  1867,  a  Government 
at  Ouebec  or  Montreal,  or  at  Toronto  or 
Kingston,  was  not  known,  as  govern- 
ments are  today,  by  the  name  of  its 
I'remier,  but  by  the  names  of  the  leaders 
of  the  English  and  the  Erench  members 
who  joined  forces  to  form  an  administra- 
tion. These  were  the  days  of  govern- 
ments with  hyphenated  names — the 
Brown-Dorion  and  the  Macdonald-Sicotte 
administrations,  for  instance.  They  were 
the  days  of  double  shuffles  and  discred- 
itable intrigues,  which  have  unfortu- 
nately left  permanent  marks  on  the  polit- 
ical civilization  of  Ontario  and  Quebec — 
as,  for  example,  in  the  separate  school 
system  of  Ontario;  and  it  was  because, 
toward  the  end  of  the  period  of  1841  to 
1867,  these  deals  and  shuffles  were  be- 
coming intolerable,  because  as  a  result 
of  them  administrations  were  in  power 
today  and  out  tomorrow,  and  the  insta- 
bility of  governments  was  becoming  un- 
endurable, and  the  union  of  1841  seri- 
ously threatened,  that  the  larger  union 
of  1867  was  brought  about. 

The  hyphenated  governments  of  1841- 
1867  came  to  an  end  at  confederation. 
There  have  been  only  six  Premiers  at 
Ottawa  in  the  last  forty-four  years — 
Macdonald,  Mackenzie,  Thompson.  Tup- 
per  and  Laurier ;  and  Laurier  is  the  only 
I'  rench  Canadian  who  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Dominion  Government.  But 
the  Erench  Canadians  lost  little  at  con- 
federation, for  most  governments,  since 
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1867,  whether  Conservative  or  Liberal, 
have  been  dependent  on  Quebec,  which 
has  65  members  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  compared  with  86  from  Ontario 
and  69  from  the  remaining  Provinces. 

Coahtions  of  Enghsh  and  French 
speaking  members  to  support  adminis- 
trations to  be  known  by  the  names  of  the 
leaders  of  the  two  groups  disappeared 
with  the  incoming  at  the  union  of  the 
Provinces  to  the  east  and  west.  But 
much  the  old  arrangement  has  been  con- 
tinued as  regards  portfolios  in  the  Cab- 
inet and  offices  in  the  civil  service.  At 
least  two  portfolios  always  go  to  the 
Quebec  supporters  of  the  Government. 
One  of  these  is  invariably  that  of  Min- 
ister of  Marine  and  Fisheries — now  also 
responsible  for  the  Dominion  Navy— ^the 
department  which  expends  most  of  its 
large  appropriations  at  Montreal.  Three 
Rivers,  Sorel  and  Quebec,  and  other 
centers  of  its  activities  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  other  portfolio  that  goes  to 
a  French  Canadian  is  usually  that  of 
Minister  of  Public  Works  or  of  Minister 
of  Railways.  These  are  both  great 
spending  departments,  with  much  pa- 
tronage at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  rule  is 
that  the  Speakership  must  go  in  one 
Parliament  to  a  French-  and  in  the  next 
to  an  Eng^lish-speaking  Canadian :  and 
when  an  English-speaking  member  is  in 
the  chair,  the  chairman  of  committees  or 
Deputy  Speaker  must  be  a  French  Cana- 
dian. The  same  rule  applies  to  the  clerk 
and  the  deputy  clerk  of  the  House;  and 
in  the  Senate  to  the  Speaker,  and  to  the 
clerks  at  the  table.  Tn  the  library  of 
Parliament  there  must  be  both  an 
English-speaking  and  a  French  Cana- 
dian librarian,  of  cqtial  rank  and 
Cf|nal  pay:  and  a  similar  division  of  the 
assistant  librarian  p^isitions.  The  a|)i»ro- 
priation  for  the  purchase  of  books  also 
must  be  divided  between  books  in  the 
English  and  the  French  language..  Tn 
the  civil  service,  when  a  clerk  is  desirr)Us 
of  promotion  info  the  next  grade,  he 
mu'it,  if  he  wants  bis  i»rf)m'ition  exi)e- 
dited.  find  a  French  C;iii;if|i;in  of  the 
same  grade,  and  then  l^oth  nir»ve  forward 
U>  hichf-r  difrnitv  and  hicrhcr  pay. 

Most   r>f  the    F'renrh    T'anadian    mem 
l»ers  ran  speak  English  :  but  thcv  value 
highly   the   privilege   of   arldrcssing   the 


House  in  French,  and  often  avail  them- 
selves of  it  to  ensure  that  it  shall  be  kepi 
actively  alive,  ii  a  question  is  asked  of 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  French,  cour- 
tesy demands  that  the  reply  shall  be  in 
French.  All  the  orders  of  the  day,  all 
reports  of  state  departments  that  are 
submitted  to  Parliament,  are  printed  in 
English  and  in  French,  no  matter  how 
voluminous  or  how  costly.  All  bills  also 
are  printed  in  both  languages,  and  should 
a  bill  fail  to  be  so  printed,  the  likelihood 
is  that  a  French  Canadian  would  avail 
himself  of  his  privilege  of  delaying 
progress  on  the  bill  until  it  has  been  so 
printed.  The  Hansard,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  Congressional  Record,  is 
published  daily  in  both  languages,  and 
all  the  notices  on  the  doors  of  offices  in 
the  Parliament  Building  are  similarly  in 
English  and  in  French. 

French  Canadian  politics  are  usually 
the  politics  of  Quebec.  ^The  larger  issues 
of  Dominion  politics — except  at  times 
like  the  present,  when  reciprocity  is  so 
much  to  the  front — arouse  little  interest 
in  the  French  Province.  The  privileges 
of  the  Church,  the  power  it  exercises 
over  the  marriage  laws  and  over  the 
public  schools,  with  the  usual  struggle 
for  offices  and  patronage,  in  the  main 
constitute  the  politics  of  Quebec.  Par- 
ties are  nominally  Liberal  and  Conserva- 
tive, following  the  dividing  line  in  the 
eight  English  Provinces.  Conservatism 
is  the  essence  of  the  politics  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Quebec. 
Liberalism  is  merely  a  name  with  most 
French  Canadians ;  for  Liberalism,  as  it 
is  understood  in  England,  can  find  no 
hold  in  a  Province  where  the  Church  is 
so  dominant  and  where  all  the  politician^ 
nnist  be  in  harmony  with  tiie  Church  or 
risk  its  antagonism. 

I^urier  is  the  greatest  of  French 
Canadians  who  have  been  in  Domim'on 
f)olitics ;  and  it  is  Laurierism,  as  distinct 
from  T>iberalism.  along  with  his  extreme 
care  for  the  Church  during  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  that  gives  the  Premier  his 
power  in  the  T'rovincc  of  Quebec.  Of 
recent  vcars  Laurier  has  been  assailed  by 
Henri  Bourassa.  who  is  a  grandson  of 
I'-'ipineau.  Until  i8fx;  P>ourassa,  who 
i'^  f|in'te  as  much  an  orator  as  Laurier — 
an    orator  and    journalist    and   publicist 
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of  the  type  much  achnired  by  i'rencli 
Canadians — was  oiu-  of  1-aurier's  most 
enthusiastic  supporters  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Me  broke  away  from  Laurier 
when  the  ( lovernincnt  sent  the  Canadian 
continj^ents  to  help  the  Hritish  in  the 
Boer  war,  and  since  then  Bourassa  has 
been  endeavoring'"  to  build  up  a   I'rench 


Canadian  Nationahst  ^roup.  His  last 
attack  on  Laurier  is  over  the  new  Cana- 
(han  navy,  but  there  is  httle  in  Bou- 
rassa's  program  that  appeals  even  to  the 
iMench  Canadians,  and  nothing  thai 
makes  any  appeal  to  Canadians  in  the 
other  Provinces. 

Mauti''uhu,    Conn. 
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The   Personal   Equation   In   Germany 

BY    POULTNEY   BIGELOW 

[The    present    uncertain    situation    in    Geiiiiany  makes  this  article  of  especial  value.     Mr 
Bigelow  is  well  qualified  to  write  of  German  cli.-iracter  a.id  tliouKht.      lie  is  ilie  author  of  "The 
rlistory    of   the    German    Struggle    for    Liberty"  and     numerous     other     authoritative     works. — 
KniTOR.l 


THERE  are  three  (Jerinanicb  that  1 
have  in  mind  when  approaching 
so  complicated  a  subject  as 
national  character.  Eirst  the  outer  Ger- 
many that  we  all  can  see  on  a  first  and 
tlying  visit — a  Germany  of  beer  mugs 
and  broad-belted  burghers ;  of  swagger- 
ing officers  and  commercial  travelers 
with  ferocious  mustachios,  modeled  on 
those  of  the  paramount  war  lord ;  a  Ger- 
many of  innumerable  uniforms  and 
sausage  and  forbidding  sign  boards. 
These  are  the  object  of  our  first  note — 
no  traveler  has  failed  to  draw  a  gentle 
caricature  after  a  first  day  on  German 
soil — sometimes  the  caricature  has  come 
into  print — more  often  let  us  hope  it  has 
been  supprest. 

Eor  two  years  I  was  member  of  a 
German  family  near  Berlin,  as  a 
youngster  preparing  myself  for  the  uni- 
versity ;  four  years  I  kept  house  as  bach- 
elor in  Munich  working  in  a  field  of 
German  history ;  two  other  years  I  lived 
in  German  Austria — and,  indeed,  scarce- 
ly a  year  of  my  life  but  has  brought  me 
to  Germany  into  intimate  social  relation 
with  Germans — sometimes  the  scholar, 
sometimes  the  politician,  sometimes  the 
peasant  in  the  mountains  or  along  the 
courses  of  canoeing  streams ;  some- 
times the  soldier  in  the  field  of  maneu- 
ver. 

Let  us  pass  from  this  external  Ger- 
many   to    Home    Germany — which    will 


lead  me  to  speak  of  Germany  belihid  the 
veil,  or  might  I  call  it  Esoteric  Germany, 
the  Germany  into  which  penetrate  only 
the  initiated.  Germany  of  the  Home  is 
open  to  all  such  as  show  earnest  desire 
to  profit  by  German  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  this  is  best  done  when  very 
young.  It  is  in  a  German  home  that  the 
pupil  or  guest  little  by  little  sees  the  de- 
tails of  the  great  machine  which  we  call 
the  life  of  a  people.  The  German  in 
general  does  not  entertain  in  the  English 
sense.  You  may  invite  your  German 
friends  to  dinner,  then  wonder  why  you 
are  never  asked  in  return !  Is  it  that  the 
German  dislikes  you?  Obviously  not, 
or  he  would  not  accept  your  invitation. 
Is  it  that  the  German  is  not  a  sociable 
man?  Quite  the  contrary.  The  Ger- 
man spends  his  leisure  largely  in  social 
distraction — either  the  theater  or  with 
friends  in  conversation. 

But  the  tradition  of  German  society  is 
one  of  poverty  linked  with  loftiness  of, 
political,  military  or  academic  responsi- 
bility. Your  German  professor,  or  ge- 
heimrath  or  general  in  the  army  is  the 
social  peer  of  any  in  the  realm,  but  this 
social  aristocracy  does  not  carry  with  it 
estates  enabling  him  to  compete  with 
merchants,  manufacturers  and  foreign 
diplomats  and  visitors  who  are  usually 
credited  with  fabulous  fortunes.  Thus 
the  stranger  who  marvels  at  the  multi- 
tudes crowding  the  beer  gardens  of  the 
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fatherland  must  learn  that  most  of  the 
tables  he  sees  are  occupied  by  husbands, 
wives  and  children  who  here  arrange  to 
meet  their  friends  and  kindred.  He  will 
learn  that  many  of  the  tables  are  in  the 
nature  of  club  tables  reserved  for  mem- 
bers of  particular  social  groups — maybe 
a  segment  of  some  scientific  body ;  may- 
be a  student  fraternity ;  maybe  a  regi- 
ment. To  the  German  this  beer  garden 
represents  a  social  factor  of  the  first  im- 
portance. The  eye  of  the  stranger  sees 
the  mass,  but  a  nearer  ken  tells  us  that 
there  is  a  vast  social  distinction  between 
sitting  at  this  table  or  that  table — belong- 
ing to  this  group  or  that  group. 

When,  therefore,  a  German  invites 
you  to  join  his  table  at  a  beer  garden — 
where  he  presents  you  formally  to  his 
family  or  his  friends,  be  not  surprised 
that  he  permits  you  to  pay  for  your  drink 
and  food,  but  rejoice  that  he  is  treating 
you  to  his  best  according  to  his  lights. 

The  curse  of  our  intercourse  is  the 
habit  of  "treating"  as  it  is  called — which 
means  that  whoever  asks  another  to  sit 
down  with  him  for  a  chat  must  be  bur- 
dened with  paying  for  all  that  his  guest 
chooses  to  drink  or  eat.  The  German 
knows  nothing  of  this  ridiculous  custom 
and  is  consequently  vastly  more  sociable. 
German  poverty  has  been  a  notable  fac- 
tor in  making  of  Germany  as  she  appears 
to-day — it  is  an  honorable  poverty — the 
poverty  which  followed  in  the  wake  of 
twenty  years  of  Napoleonic  plundering 
('1792-1814).  Tie  who  reads  the  history 
of  those  years  with  care  will  have  in  his 
hands  a  key  to  much  that  to-day  puzzle 
the  traveler. 

German  poverty  has,  to  a  large  extent. 
made  the  inst'tution  of  universal  military 
service  possible  to-day  and  even  popu- 
lar. Napoleon  left  little  in  Prussia  save 
hatred  for  his  methods  of  rule.  He 
stirred  up  in  all  classes  a  public  senti- 
ment which  made  possible  the  law  that 
compels  every  man,  rich  or  i;f  or.  peasant 
or  noble,  to  serve  in  the  army. 

This  institution  now  firmly  rooted  and 
wisely  fostered  bv  the  rrr>wn  h,'ts  been* 
triumphantly  vindicaterl  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  by  m^irvelous  succcssfs  in 
the  war  of  1870  against  P'ranre.  and  to- 
day by  Germany's  forward  positif)n  in 
cr/mmerrr.  The  training  which  a  rouL'li 
[iea"?ant    lad    receives   bf-tween    tin-   time 


when  he  dofTs  his  civilian  dress  and  the 
time  when  he  graduates  as  a  trim,  wide 
awake,  cleanly,  and  quasi  educated  citi- 
zen, is  a  training  of  more  than  military 
importance. 

There  is  not  an  idle  moment  in  the  life 
of  the  German  soldier  nor  an  exercise 
that  does  not  directly  conduce  to  make 
him  more  supple,  more  practical  and 
above  all  more  alert  intellectually.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  be  permitted  to 
follow  the  mil'tary  maneuvers  of  the 
German  Army  in  every  corps  district  of 
the  Empire  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions — nor  have  I  neglected  those  of 
other  countries.  From  what  I  have  ob- 
served it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  cash 
value  of  the  average  country  lad  or 
laborer  is  enhanced  30  per  cent,  by  an 
intelligent  military  service  on  the  Ger- 
man plan.  This  service  might  be  short- 
ened in  favor  of  lads  who  were  already 
good  rifle  shots,  or  horsemen  or  profes- 
sional experts. in  branches  where  military 
service  might  injure  them — say  violinists 
or  engravers.  But  long  or  short  there 
is  room  for  believing  that  England  (and 
still  more  America)  would  be  much  im- 
proved socially  and  industrially  by  adopt- 
ing a  nile  that  all  citizens  should  for 
some  ])eriod.  if  only  a  few  weeks,  be 
compelled  to  serve  in  the  ranks.  In 
this  opinion  T  speak  merely  as  a  taxpay- 
ing  and  peace-loving  citizen.  Were  I 
SDcaking  as  a  professional  soldier,  I 
might  discourage  universal  service.  No 
doubt  in  case  of  invasion  it  is  fair  that 
everv  man,  even  everv  woman  and  child, 
should  fight  for  fireside  and  family.  The 
German  system  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Fatherland  must  be  pro- 
tected from  invasir)n  and  that  in  such  a 
war  no  sacrifice  is  too  great. 

P.ut  when  it  becomes  a  question  of 
sending"  an  expedition  to  strange  cli- 
mates, to  shoot  at  strange  people,  in  a 
coimtry  where  there  are  no  maps,  and 
worse  than  that,  no  beer  gardens! — then 
the  nucstir)!!  of  universal  service  assumes 
another  complexion,  The  triumphs  of 
mil't'iry  Germany  outside  of  her  own  or 
adjacent  territory  are  not  conspicuous 
enough  to  justify  us  in  advocating  this 
system  imrescrvedly  for  either  England 
or  the  Ignited  States.  The  character  of 
the  German  is  drimostic.  He  loves  his 
"^oofl    bed — his    c<^)ngenial    surrounding's, 
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and  vvlieii  you  acnd  liiin  away,  lie  sinj^s 
ot     home     ami     luses     couraj^e.        Your 

roiimiy  Atkins  and  your  American 
■Regular"  wuuld  rather  move  than  not — 
he  would  rather  shoot  down  hilipinos  or 
ked  Indians,  Zidus  or  Dayaks,  than 
haiijj    ahout    Woolwich    or    \Vest    I'oinl. 

rile  "Rej^ular"  worries  not  over  the  des- 
tination of  the  transport — so  long  as 
there  be  ahead  (jf  him  oi)])ortunities  for 
hghting.  ( )ur  rej^adar  or  mercenary 
armies  must  remain  the  nucleus  of  our 
fighting  forces  and  much  of  their  re- 
markahle  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that 
those  who  join  would  rather  fight  than 
eat. 

(^ne  coward  in  the  ranks  can  do  more 
harm  than  two  brave  men  can  repair, 
and  your  average  shopkeef)cr  lad  has  no 
stomach  for  fight.  When  a  youth  in 
Ciermany,  I  was  much  struck  by  the 
peaceable  quality  of  German  boys  as 
compared  with  those  of  Scotch,  Irish 
and  English  pedigree,  in  whom  fighting 
and  sport  gain  in  interest  in  proportion 
as  they  are  dangerous.  Tt  is  a  safe  to  say 
that  there  arc  more  black  eyes,  bloody 
noses  and  broken  collar  bones  among  our 
regiments  in  a  \veek  than  in  the  whole 
German  army  in  a  year.  The  German  is 
individually  peaceful — and  the  universal 
scr\'ice  keeps  him  still  more  so.  The 
German  talks  ferociously,  and  sings  fe- 
rociously and  makes  ferocious  drawings 


the  most  distinguisheil  scientist,  poel, 
arti^t,  priest  or  discoverer — yet  socially 
you  would  have  to  rank  him  as  inferior 
to  the  youngest  .soldier  on  the  floor.  The 
Cjerman  lad  cannot  conceive  of  a  gentle- 
man without  a  uniform — or  of  God  Al- 
mij^hty  witluMit  a  helmet  and  saber.  The 
i'lritish  soldier  obeys  his  oliticer  because 
the  officer  is  a  gentleman.  The  German 
officer  must  wear  his  imifonn  i"f  he 
wishes  to  be  treated  as  a  social  superior 
— he  cannot  understand  how  a  British 
officer  can  command  respect  with  or 
without  uniform. 

The  third  part  of  this  little  sketch 
brings  me  to  the  most  difficult  feature 
•with  which  to  deal — the  esoteric  or  secret 
and  initiated  high  priesthood — the  Causa 
("ausans  in  public  affairs. 

How  explain  the  frenzied  newspaper 
war  upon  England  made  by  a  land  in 
which  Shakespeare  is  acted  more  fre- 
(piently  than  even  (locthe  or  Schiller! 
How  explain  the  persistent  frightening 
of  bVancc  by  increased  army  budgets. 

The  world  stands  aghast  at  (Germany 
straining  her  resources  and  incurring  an-, 
nual  deficits  in  order  to  make  a  monster 
navy  on  top  of  a  monumental  army! 
Her  leading  soldiers,  sailors,  oflficials. 
scholars  appear  to  regard  it  a  part  of 
patriotism  to  preach  war  against  Eng- 
land. These  fulminators  of  warlike 
menace  are  well  received  at  court  by  an 


in  his  comic  papers,  but  this  ferocity  is  Emperor  who  personally  preaches  peace 
but  a  reminder  that  the  German  to-day 
is  still  tinged  with  barbarism.  But  the 
German  is  a  healthv  barbarian — a  culti- 
vated barbarian.  Tlie  Prussian  is  the 
one  T  have  now  particuhrlv  in  mind, 
whose  ideals  to-day  appear  to  be  largely 
associated  with  mere  physical  force  or 
material  progress.  He  is  still  a  barbarian 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Austrian,  even  the  Ba- 
varian. The  Frenchman  dreads  his  nu- 
merical superiority  but  smiles  at  him  in 
the  field  of  art  or  invention.  Berlin 
struggles  to  be  a  German  Paris — but  ex- 
cept in  mere  number  of  uniformed  sol- 
diers and  statues,  she  has.  far  from 
reached  the  art  level  of  Bavarian 
Munich. 

Germany  regards  the  officer  as  the  cul- 
mination of  all  social  endeavor.  The 
War  Lord  is  to  them,  if  not  the  first 
o-entleman  of  the  land — at  least  the  first 
soldier.     You   may  have   in  your  hotise 


and  who  for  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  maintained  it.  Meanwhile 
the  indifferent  tourist  or  student  mingles 
freely  with  Germans  and  likes  them  in- 
dividually— as  Germans  receive  cordially 
individual  English  and  Americans  whilst 
hating  their  nations  as  nations. 

The  German  character  of  to-day  is  a 
product  of  financial  pressure  and  second- 
ly of  a  marvelous  docility  on  the  j)art  of 
the  peasantry  of  north  Germany  whose 
blood  is  largely  Slav. 

The  German  nat-'on  since  1870  has 
grown  to  regard  the  government  as  the 
embodiment  of  human  wisdom  and  hu- 
man force — and  no  one  who  studies 
closely  the  marvelous  manner  in  which 
("iermany  has  solved  many  of  the  vexed 
])roblems  of  modern  life  can  fail  to  ap- 
preciate her  claim  to  confidence.  Ger- 
mnnv  is  a  whole  generation  ahead  of 
America    in   the   treatment    of   problem> 
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now  vexing  municipalities — tiic  matter 
of  good  roads,  cleaning  of  streams,  na- 
tionalization ot  railways,  state  insurance, 
municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities — 
and  many  other  semi-socialistic  schemes. 

The  Government  in  Germany  has  at 
last  won  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  "no  wonder,  for  in  Germany  the  state 
has  courageously  grappled  with  one 
thorny  problem  after  the  other,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  the  mere  politician  or  parti- 
zan,.  but  with  scientific  thoroness  and 
energy. 

As  an  instance,  Germany  has  built  a 
monumental  ship  canal  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Baltic,  eighty  miles  and 
against  great  engineering  obstacles. 
1  his  was  accomplished  without  adver- 
tisement or  scandal,  finished  at  the  ap- 
pointed day  and  opened  without  a  penny 
unaccounted  for. 

The  German  associates  government 
with  honesty  and  efficiency  and  this  con- 
fidence is  rarely  abused,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes.  This  reputation  for 
efficiency  and  honesty  has  been  built  up 
by  the  initiated  or  esoteric  German  hie- 
rarchy, using  that  expression  to  repre- 
sent the  sacred  and  trusted  body  of  lead- 
ers who  move  Germany  to-day  as  did 
in  ancient  Egypt  the  initiated  priesthood 
of  Osiris  and  Isis  or  as  India  once 
swayed  to  the  magic  wand  of  the  Brah- 
min. But  the  docility  and  faith  of  the 
German  sometimes  leads  his  sacred 
chiefs  into  error.  For  instance  in  1896, 
this  inner  priestho^jd  thought  the  time 
ripe  for  attemjjting  something  in  South 
Africa  and  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Paul 
Kruger  which  the  uninitiated  interpreted 
as  meaning  support  to  the  Boer. 

The  blow  was  well  aimed,  but  still  bet- 
ter parried;  and  Germany  at  large 
rnljbcd  its  eyes  tf>  know  what  it  was  all 
about. 

'I  he  Imi>erial  pr'esthood  iiad  stirred 
German  blood  against  England  and  at 
the  last  moment  bad  avoided  the  conflict, 
and  loyal  Gcrniany  was  puzzled. 

Two  years  later  ICsoteric  I'"orccs  in 
riermany  made  an  analogous  move  in  the 
I'hilif>i>ines  whilst  Amerira  was  at  war 
with  Spain.  'Ihe  romnion  people  of 
(^iermany  knew  nothing  of  this  but  the 
Imperial  r>ff](\-\]  anrl  in'tiat'fl  pricstboofl 
thought   the  time   rij^e  to  exert   physical 


pressure  upon  the  United  States  at  a 
moment  when  tue  American  admiral, 
Dewey,  was  much  euibarrassed  for  want 
ot  coal  and  a  supporting  army  at  Ma- 
nila. 

At  this  juncture  Admiral  Chichester, 
of  the  British  navy,  drew  his  ship  be- 
tween that  of  Admiral  Dewey  and  that 
of  Admiral  Diedrichs — the  German  hlnfi. 
was  "called"  and  the  imperial  German 
priesthood  had  to  publicly,  explain  the 
whole  affair  as  a  mistake — a  mistake 
similar  to  the  one  which  caused  a  tele- 
gram to  President  Kruger. 

Two  years  after  this,  when  England 
was  at  war  with  the  Boers,  the  Esoteric 
Imperial  priesthood  sent  down  to  South 
Africa  an  officer  in  German  uniform  who 
assured  Boer  leaders  that  Germany  was 
friendly  to  them,  and  if  only  they  would 
give  some  sign  of  winning  victories  there 
would  be  alliance  between  Kaiser  and 
Kruger. 

Esoteric  Germany  desires  now  to  re- 
pudiate this.  1  have  it  from  a  Boer  gen- 
eral whom  1  know  to  be  honest,  and  1 
have  from  him  the  assurance  that  the 
war  was  prolonged  at  least  one  year  by 
this  message  from  Esoteric  Germany. 

During  that  war,  the  credulous  people 
of  (Jermany  were  by  this  Esoteric  priest- 
hood persistently  encouraged  to  hatred 
against  England.  Clubs  were  organized 
in  every  city  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging England's  enemy  ;  every  Boer  was 
feasted  as  a  martyr  or  hero,  and  every 
iuiglish-speaking  traveler  regretted  that 
he  had  not  chosen  some  other  field  for 
recreat'on.  Ikit  England  once  more 
called  Esoteric  Germany  to  account  and 
her  high  priest  once  more  had  to  confess 
his  blunder — had  even  to  refuse  a  ])ublic 
audience  to  Bf)er  embassies! 

i^soteric  Germany  still  rules  and  forms 
what  the  outsiders  see  of  German  char- 
acter. ICscjteric  (jermany  dominates  the 
vast  military  machine  of  the  country  and 
has  in  her  service  the  educational  forces 
as  well — the  school  teachers,  the  Uni- 
versity professors,  the  vast  body  of  offi- 
cials who  are  loyal,  plastic,  scientifically 
trained.  The  higli  priest  of  this  splendid 
hierarchy  is  the  ICmpemr  in  Berlin,  but 
he  is  no  more  a  free  agent  than  the  Pope 
n  Rome  or  any  r)tlier  chief  of  a  great 
-acred  (.rder.      lie  represents  an  esoteric 
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college,  each  iiieiiiber  ui  vvliicli  is  select- 
ed alter  an  iiiiliation  severe  and  ctini- 
plete. 

1  he  power  ot  ancient  iigypt  rcsideil 
in  her  temples.  That  was  a  time  when 
high  priesthood  meant  power,  majesty 
and  dominion  in  every  direction — tlie 
priest  was  the  man  ol  science  no  less 
than  war — of  statecraft  no  less  than  let- 
ters and  art. 

We  of  to-day  think  we  are  govcrnctl 
hy  the  people — we  are  no  iiujre  st)  than 
hgypt  under  the  I'haraohs  or  New  York 
under  a  IJoss  Croker  or  Boss  Tweed, 
(iermany  has  a  free  press,  a  free  parlia- 
ment and  a  constitution  full  of  fine  pop- 
ular promises — so  has  pretty  nearly 
every  ciumtry  in  the  postal  union. 

\  et  at  a  given  moment  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  the  franchise  can,  in  Ger- 
many, be  modified  by  esoteric  forces  of 
which  the  voters  have  no  ken  ;  and  the 
mighty  luupire  may  be  pushed  into  a 
war ;  a  million  men  may  march  into 
bloody  trenches  without  knowing  of  a 
single  grievance  to  redress. 

ICsoteric  Imperial  Germany  has  three 
times  in  the  past  few  years  halted  on 
the  brink  of  war.  Why  did  Esoteric 
Germany  each  time  halt? 

The  High  Priest  of  the  inner  temple 
knew  well  that  he  had  all  the  necessary 
guns  and  ammunition — all  the  horses, 
transport  wagons  and  pontoon.s — forage, 
blankets,  boots  and  harness.  What  then 
caused  this  Imperial  High  Priesthood, 
this  great  Esoteric  force,  to  stay  the 
hand  of  the  war  herald? 

The  reason  lies  deep  in  German  char- 
acter !  The  Great  Initiated  Priesthood 
of  Germany  knows  the  character  of  the 
German  peasant  and  artisan  who  mas- 
querades as  a  bold  guardsman. 

That  German  recruit  is  none  the  less 
gentle    for   all    his    ferocious    dress   and 


thill,  ill  tune  ol  jieace  he  obeys  cheer- 
luUy  the  political  priesthood  whose  wis- 
dom he  recognizes.  He  will  carry  a 
knapsack  and  gun  for  weeks  and  months 
and  years  in  blistering  sun  or  furious 
norther,  and  never  murmur  so  long  as 
it  be  near  to  his  home  and  in  the  holy 
cause  of  defending  his  home. 

Hut  ask  that  man  to  leave  his  soft  bed 
and  his  sweetheart,  his  Munich  beer  and 
his  music  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  fight- 
ing an  enemy  beyond  the  seas!  That  is 
a  different  matter.  Esoteric  Germany 
has  made  strange  blunders  of  late  in  re- 
lation to  fore.'gn  countries  where  much 
tact  fulness  is  re(|uircd  no  less  than  aca- 
demic knowledge. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  her  own 
people,  however,  the  initiated  priesthood 
is  well  informed.  This  Priesthood 
knows  that  the  individual  German,  so 
far  from  hating  the  individual  English- 
man, looks  to  him  as  the  man  who  gives 
him  employment — who  opens  his  ports 
and  his  homes  to  the  emigrant  German ; 
who  gives  him  equal  justice  wherever 
the  British  flag  is  unfurled.  Esoteric 
Germany  knows  that  her  people  emigrate 
cheerily  to  English-speaking  lands  and 
that  they  show  little  eagerness  to  enrich 
the  territory  branded  by  their  Imperial 
Eagle. 

Imperial — official  and  Esoteric  Ger- 
many— is  sore  and  restless,  disappointed, 
jealous  and  eager  for  an  opportunity  to 
gratify  national  ambition.  Her  chief  ob- 
stacle is  the  character  of  the  German 
I)eople.  Esoteric  Germany  has  trained 
a  whole  people  to  honesty,  and  thrift  and 
cleanliness — to  home  virtues  and  love  of 
family.  Can  she  lead  such  a  people  into 
a  career  of  military  adventure — of  pre- 
datory warfare?  \Ve  venture  to  think 
not. 

X   \v  York  City. 


Psyche 

BY    ERNST   HAECKEL 

[Ernst  Haeckel,  the  celebrated  German  biologist  and  most  distinguislud  ex|)onent  of 
Monistic  philosophy  in  Gtrmany,  was  born  Ft-bruary  16,  18,14.  at  Potsdam.  He  studied 
medicine  and  science. at  Wiirzburg,  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  in  the  year  185^  was  graduated 
at  Berlin  as  M.D.  and  M.Ch.  At  the  instance  of  Gegenbaucr  in  1861  he  was  chosen  Ex- 
traordinary Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Director  of  the  Zoological  Institute  in  the 
same  university.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  to  a  chair  of  Zoology,  which  was  especially 
established  for  his  benefit.  This  last  position  he  continued  to  retain  in  spite  of  repeated 
invitations  to  migrate  to  more  important  centers  such  as  Strassburg  or  Vienna,  and  at 
Jena  he  has  spent  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  devot?d  to  traveling  in  various 
i;arts  of  the  world,  whence  in  every  case  he  brought  back  wiili  him  a  rich  zoological  har- 
vest. About  a  year  or  so  ago  Professor  Haeckel,  owing  to  his  advanced  age  and  ill  health, 
resigned  his  chair  at  the  Jena  University  in  order  to  pass  his  remaining  days  in  tlie  retire- 
ment of  his  home  surrounded  -by  the  results  of  an  extraordinarily  fruitful  scientific  life. 
A  study  of  Haeckel's  philosophy  by  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson  will  be  published  in  The  Inde- 
pendent  in    a    few    months. — Editor.] 


PSYCHE!  Soul!  What  an  immeas- 
urable wealth  of  significant  ideas' 
are  comprised  in  this  one  word ! 
Few  other  concepts  are  so  profound  and 
full  of  meaning,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
diversified  and  complex,  as  the  idea  of 
the  soul.  The  science  of  the  soul-life, 
or  psychology,  is  not  only  one  of  tlie 
most  interesting  and  attractive  of  all 
fields  of  investigation,  but  is  one  of  the 
most  flifficult  and  obscure  as  well.  And 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  many 
thousands  of  books  and  treatises  the  sub- 
ject has  been  exjjlorcd  in  every  direction, 
there  is  as  sharp  a  contrast  in  the  differ- 
ent views  regarding  the  soul  today  as 
there  was  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Tf  we  set  aside  all  secondary  distinc- 
tions, the  manifold  ideas  regarding  the 
himian  soul  may  1»e  brought  into  two 
large  fundamentally  antagonistic  groups, 
namely,  a  dualistic  anrl  a  mrtnistic  group. 
According  to  the  older  dualistic,  or  two- 
fold view — which  is  still  held  by  the 
great  majority  of  mankind — the  human 
organism  is  a  double  entity,  consisting 
of  a  mortal  body  with  an  immortal  soul, 
which  inhabits  it  during  life  and  leaves 
it  at  death.  'Ihus  teach  most  of  the  phi- 
losophers anrl  theologians  since  Plato 
Droclaimed  in  profound  dialogs  his  dual- 
istic metafihysic-.  and  C'hr'st.  in  the  Gos- 
I;els,  his  world-ronr|uering  religion. 

The  newer  mf>nistic  or  tmific  view  of 
flie  fisyrhir  life,  on  the  contrary,  cfin- 
''•nds  that  man,  like  every  other  verte- 
brate animal,  is  a  nnific  being  in  which 


body  and  soul  are  inseparably  bound  to- 
gether. Our  psyche,  therefore,  is  not  an 
independent  being;  but  the  collective 
idea  of  the  sum  total  of  life  activity 
which,  like  all  other  functions  of  our  or- 
ganism, are  regulated  by  the  structure 
of  the  organs,  and  further  by  the  work 
of  the  millions  of  microscopic  cells 
which  constitute  these  organs.  This  nat- 
ural conception  of  the  human  soul,  how- 
ever, could  not  obtain  widespread  scien- 
tific acceptance  until  after  the  tremen- 
dous progress  of  natural  science  in  the 
nineteenth  century  had  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  investigators  a  mass  of  hitherto 
unknown  empirical  evidence. 

The  principal  difference  in  lliesc  two 
hostile  psychological  camps  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  at  an  early  age,  when  T 
began  my  academic  studies  at  the  Berlin 
(Jniversity  in  1852.  Tt  was  brought  to 
my  notice  especially,  however,  in  the 
summer  of  1854.  when  T  attended  the 
great  Johannes  IMiiller's  lectures  on  com- 
Darative  anatomy  and  physiology.  The 
sixth  volume  of  his  classical  "Handbook 
of  Human  Physiology"  treats  of  the 
psychic  life.  The  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  entire  field  which  the  gifted  mas- 
ter gave — equally  signifirmt  in  the  exact 
as  well  as  the  roniDarative  method  of  re- 
search— conv'nced  me  even  then  that 
natural  psychology  is  a  part  of  physiol- 
ogy. Compared  to  this  view,  how  weak 
and  unstable  seemed  to  me  the  meta- 
ohysical  and  mystical  concerjtions  of  the 
human  soul  which  T  heard  exf)onnrl((|  ni 
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the  saiiK-  time  !)>  the  most  i)romiiK'nt 
philosophers  at  the  iJerhu  Urtiversity ! 
To  recall  this  just  now  seems  to  me  all 
the  more  allowahle,  inasmiich  as  at  thai 
time  the  most  important  proofs  in  favor 
(if  monistic  psychology  were  still  lacking 
and  only  gained  a  foothold  thru  the 
modern  teaching)  of  evolnti(jn— after  the 
death  of  Johannes  Miiller.  The  great 
hiologist  died  on  the  jSth  of  April,  185H, 
a  few  months  hefore  Charles  Darwin 
(July  I.  1S58)  pnhlished  the  first  an- 
nouncements of  his  ■'(  )rigin  of  Spec'cs" 
(in  the  hasis  of  the  the(jry  of  natural  se- 
lection. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  further  intc 
the  fundamental  differences  in  the  twc 
])sychological  camps,  which  play  such  an 
important  part  in  the  modern  disi)utc 
ahout  a  "conception  of  the  universe" 
iWcltiinschannn;^).  It  is  my  personal 
conviction  that  the  monistic,  or  ])hysio- 
logical  soul-knowledge  (Scclcnhniidc) 
long  ago  achieved,  in  princii)le,  an  intel- 
lectual victory,  altho  the  jiowerful  au- 
thority of  the  dualistic  or  mystic  i)sy- 
chology,  supported  by  previous  traditions 
end  the  predonn'nating  forms  of  dog- 
matic religion,  will  retain  for  a  long  time 
its  influence  u])on  the  widest  circles.  My 
views  on  the  subject  are  i^rcsentcd  in 
the  second  volume  of  my  "Riddle  of  the 
Universe"  (JVcltrcitsel),  chapters  6  to 
II.  As  an  old  zoologist,  however,  I  de- 
sire only  to  call  attention  to  an  analogy 
of  the  psyche  to  a  species  of  insect 
which  bears  the  same  name,  and  which 
is,  in  many  respects,  of  special  interest — 
a  curious  butterfly  of  the  "Sackspinner" 
family. 

The  ancient  Greeks  compared  the  soul 
to  a  butterfly.  This  was  owing  to  the 
\'.ell  known  metamorphosis  of  the  butter- 
fly, the  change  of  its  crccning  cateroillar 
into  the  dormant  clwsalis  froni  wh-'cli 
tlie  winged  and  perfectly  develoncd  in- 
sect comes  forth.  The  poets  discerned 
in  th's  the  analogy  of  soul  tran'^migra- 
tion  and  immortality.  Orio-ifia'lv  the 
Greek  word  f'sychc  signified  the  "breath 
of  the  wind."  and.  similarly,  the  human 
breath  :  as  the  soul  flees  from  the  body 
with  the  last  gasp  of  the  dying,  Plato 
and  his  scholars  saw  in  this  the  spiritual 
life  of  man.  Hence  the  soul  was  repre- 
sented as  a  butterfly  bv  the  sctdntors.  or 
^s  a  lovely  maiden  ^yith  the  wings  of  a 


buttertly.  A  ricii  source  of  poetry  also 
was  the  personification  of  I'syche  and 
her  celebrated  love  for  i'>os.  The  beau- 
tilul  poem  of  "Amor  and  l'.syche"  which 
Apuleius  developed  into  a  graceful  fairy- 
story  furnished  the  motve  for  innu- 
merable works  of  sculpture.  We  need 
merely  recall  the  famous  and  oft-copied 
marble  group  in  the  Capitoline  Museum 
at  Rome,  wh  ch  sIkjws  l'".r((S  and  Psyche 
united  in  loving  embrace,  the  beautiful 
plastic  groups  of  Canova  and  Thorwald- 
sen,  and  the  superb  picture-cycle  of 
Raphael  in  the  harnesine  at  Rome.  The 
souls  of  the  two  lovers  iniite  in  the 
ecsta.sy  of  the  kiss ;  therewith  Was  indi- 
cated the  setisual  and  at  the  same  time 
the  super-seusual  being  of  Psyche. 

Of  a  totally  different  character,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  Psyche  of  the  ento- 
mologists, the  remarkable  species  of  but- 
terfly to  which  the  old  entoniolgist 
Schrank  has  given  this  systematic  name. 
This  delicate  "soul  butterlly"  occupies 
one  of  the  most  humble  and  insignificant, 
places  in  the  long  row  of  its  colored  and 
beautiful  winged  genera.  The  genus 
Psyche  and  some  related  species  (Fu- 
mea,  I<-])ichnopteryx)  comprise  the  small 
group  of  the  Sackspinner  (Psychinae) 
and  belong  to  the  important  family  of 
the  spinner  ( Bombycidra),  which  in- 
cludes also  the  silkworm,  processionary- 
moth,  etc.  The  Sackspinners  or  Sack- 
carriers  CPsychinc-e)  have  received  their 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  little  six- 
footed  caterpillars  spin  for  themselves  a 
sack  or  casing,  the  delicate  silk  wall  of 
which  is  fortified  with  various  foreign 
bodies  s])un  into  it,  such,  for  instance, 
as  bits  of  grass,  wood  splinters,  grains 
of  sand.  etc.  With  Psyche  helix  the 
sack  has  the  form  of  a  spirally-wound 
snail  shell  (helix).  The  caterpillars  of 
the  Psychina  carry  this  little  house 
around  with  them  while  searching  for 
their  food  on  blades  of  grass  and  other 
plants  (similar  to  the  larvre  of  the  fly. 
Phrvganide,  which  lives  in  the  water). 

The  most  remarkable  phenomenon, 
however,  "n  the  life  of  these  Psychinc-e 
is  their  sexual  dimorphism,  the  con- 
sT)icuous  difference  in  the  two  sexes. 
Only  the  male  develops  into  a  delicate 
butterfly,  a  few  centimeters  in  size,  the 
plain  wings  of  which  are  mostly  dark- 
ct)lored  and  without  markings.     The   fe- 
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male,  on  the  contrary,  is  wingless  and 
like  a  larva,  a  little  worm  without  eyes 
similar  to  the  larvae  of  liies  and  bees. 
Also  the  little  caterpillars  which  come 
forth  in  summer  from  the  deposited  eggs 
are  different,  both  sexes  spinning  tor 
themselves  cases  of  different  size  and 
form.  In  the  late  autumn  the  six-footed 
little  caterpillars  attach  their  cases  to  a 
tree  trunk  or  other  protected  spot,  where 
they  pass  the  winter.  In  the  following 
spring  they  spin  their  cocoon  inside  this 
case. 

After  complete  development  the 
winged  males  emerge  from  the  cocoon 
and  fly  about  at  will;  the  wingless, 
wormhke  females,  however,  remain  in 
the  sacks  all  their  lives  and  experience 
an  involution — legs,  feelers  and  eyes  dis- 
appear ;  and,  as  with  other  butterflies,  so 
also  with  these  little  Psychinae,  a  specific 
odor  is  exhaled  by  the  female  which  at- 
tracts the  flying  males  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Within  the  dark  chamber  or 
sack  the  fructified  eggs  are  deposited. 

-Since  the  mythology  of  the  old  Greeks 
compared  the  psyche  to  a  butterfly,  it  is 
now  permitted  to  modern  biology  to  use 
the  above  remarkable  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  development  of  Psychins  as  sym- 
bols of  psychology.  It  sees  in  the  two 
sexes  of  the  Psychinae  an  ingenious  al- 
legory upon  the  two  antagonistic  camps 
of  soul  knowledge.  The  winged  males 
fly  about  far  and  wide,  look  at  the  beau- 
tiful world  with  open  eyes  and  gather 
in  experiences.  They  follow  the  ways  of 
Psychophysics  in  its  broadest  sense,  ac- 
cording to  the  empirical  and  monistic 
philosophy.  'Ihe  wingless  females,  on 
the  contrary,  seclude  themselves  from 
the  outer  world,  lose  the  organs  for  its 
rrmtcmplation.  and  merlitate.  entomberl 
in  their  ca'-e  of  wi'^dom,  only  about 
themselves    anrl    their    inner    existence. 


'i  hey  remain  captive  to  the  introspective 
metnod  of  psyclio-mysticism,  the  specu- 
lative and  dualistic  philosophy.  ihey 
become  fru'tful  only  when  they  pair 
with  the  more  highly  developed  male. 

Still  another  very  remarkable   fact  in 
the  life  of  certain  Psychinae  may  be  men- 
tioned in  conclusion.     In  the  course  of 
time,  the    fertilization    of    the    eggs  of 
various   species  of    FsychiniE  has    gone 
out  of  fashion ;  the  young  brood  devel- 
ops from  unfertilized  eggs,  and  the  male 
has  therefore  become  superfluous.     This 
parthenogenesis  has  also,  without  ques- 
tion, been  proved  in  the  case  of  numer- 
ous Articulata,  especially  with  different 
families  of  insects  and  crustaceans.     It 
never  occurs,  on  the  contrary,  with  verte- 
brates.     But    pure    idealists    may    now 
produce  as  evidence  the  example  of  the 
highly     developed     parthenogenetic     in- 
sects.    If  the  profound  "Pure  Reason," 
as  with  the  famous  bachelor,  Immanuel 
Kant,  the  chief  of  modern  metaphysics, 
remain  free  from  all  seductions  of  Eros, 
it  will  remain,  in  proud  self-sufficiency, 
encased  in  its  unworldly  speculative  case 
or  cocoon.     But  we  are  of  opinion  that 
not    only  the    enjoyment,  but    also    the 
deeper  knowledge  of  life  is  far  greater 
in    an    intellectual    hero   like    Wolfgang 
Goethe,   who  looks  with  open  eyes  into 
all  the  depths  of    the    world,  and  who 
penetrates,  like  a  winged  butterfly,  not 
only    into    the    perfumed    heart    of    the 
flower  but  also  into  many  secrets  of  life. 
Love  always  remains  the  crown  of  life. 
The  pure  and  ennobled  love  of  the  two 
sexes  is  not  only  the  necessary  condition 
for  the  maintenance  r)f  mankind,  but   ;t 
is  also,  in  both  sexes,  the  impetus  to  the 
highest    fimctions   of    the    mind,   to    the 
most  exalted  and  beautiful   prf)ducts  of 
I  he  psyche. 

Fkna,  Grsmanv. 
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Our  Administration   in   Guam 


BY    HON.    E.   J.   BORN 

GovERNoK  01'    Guam. 

[Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  of  the  progress  made  in  this  distant  possession 
since  the  American  uccui  ation  lhirte>.'n  years  ago.  The  article  is  written  for  us  by  the 
Governor  of  the   Island. — Editor.] 


GUAM  is  not  in  the  Philippines,  nur 
in  the  Samoan  Islands,  nor  yet 
in  the  West  Indies,  as  the  ad- 
dresses on  not  a  few  letters  seem  to  in- 
dicate. Gnam,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  lit- 
tle American  island,  about  thirty  miles 
long  and  six  miles  in  width,  the  largest 
and  most  southerly  of  the  group  known 
as  the  Marianas,  and  when  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  go  up  in  the  morning  and  down 
at  sunset,  to  the  strains  of  the  national 
air.  every  one  within  sight  of  the  flag 
stands  erect  during  the  playing  of  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  reverently 
uncovers  at  the  last  note.  Guam  is  dis- 
tant from  Manila,  lying  directly  to  the 
w^estward,  1^500  miles;  from  Yokohama 
to  the  northward.  1,350;  from  Shanghai, 
1,400;  from  Honolulu,  to  the  northeast- 
ward ;  from  San  Francisco,  by  the  way 
of  Honolulu,  5.540,  and  from  Panama, 
by  the  great  circle,  7,846  miles.  To 
Saipan.  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  German  Marianas,  is  125  miles. 
Lying  in  east  longitude,  its  date  is  in  ad- 
vance of  ours,  so  that  a  cablegram,  sent 
froui  there  to  Washington  at  tt  p.  m., 
on  Mouday,  reaches  the  addressee  at 
8.20    Monday    mornino-,    and    the    replv, 
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sent  at  the  close  of  office  hours,  reaches 
the    authorities    of    Guam   du    Tuesday 


morning. 


The  island  was  captured  by  the  U.  S. 
S.  "Charleston,"  commanded  by  Captain 
Glass,  U.  S.  N.,  on  June  20,  1898,  and 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  after  the  Spanish-American 
War.  It  had  been  a  Spanish  possession 
ever  since  its  discovery  by  Magellan, 
March  6,  1521,  on  his  famous  voyage, 
during  which  he  discovered  also  the 
straits  which  bear  his  name  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  The  first  American  enu- 
meration, in  ( )ctober,  1901,  showed  a 
total  population  of  9,675  natives  and  per- 
manent residents,  while  that  of  June. 
1910,  showed  these  to  number  11.802. 
The  naval  establishment,  officers,  enlisted 
men  and  civil  employees,  a  variable  num- 
ber, brought  the  total  population  up  tv~: 
1 1 ,949.  To  the  zeal  and  skill  of  the  naval 
medical  officers,  of  whom  four  are  con- 
stantly attached  to  the  naval  station,  and 
to  the  strict  enforcement  of  sanitary 
regulations,  the  gratifying  results  are 
due.  of  a  grcatlv  reduced  death  rate  and 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  general 
healtii    of    the    jwpulation.      The    annual 
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death  rate  shows  a  reduction  of  about 
seven  per  thousand,  and  the  annual  in- 
crease of  births  over  deaths  now  aver- 
ages about  245. 

From  the  tune  of  the  first  colonization, 
in  i6b8,  to  the  date  of  its  surrender,  in 
1898,  fifty-seven  Spanish  governors, 
some  good,  some  bad  and  some  indiffer- 
ent, have  ruled  in  Guam,  subordinate, 
after  the  independence  of  Mexico,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  last  Spanish 
viceroy,  in  1821,  to  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  the  Philippines.  After  the  pass- 
ing of  the  sovereignty  from  Spain  to  the 
United  States,  the  Island  of  Guam  was, 
by  executive  order  of  President  Mc- 
kinley, dated  December  23,  1898,  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  has  been  maintained  as  a  naval 
station  ever  since,  with  a  naval  officer  as 
Commandant  of  the  Naval  Station  and 
Governor  of  Guam.  In  1899  the  remain- 
ing islands  of  the  Mariana  group  were 
sold  by  Spain  to  Germanv  for  approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. 

Ever  since  the  American  occupation, 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  liberal 
in  its  provisions  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  station  and  each  year's  naval  ap- 
propriation bill  carries  a  sum  quite  com- 
mensurate with  its  needs  and  sufficient, 
in  the  hands  of  a  careful  administrator, 
to  undertake  imj^rovements  beyond  the 
strict  confines  of  the  naval  reservation, 
and  beneficial  to  the  island  at  large.  It 
has  thus  been  possible  to  rebuild  certain 
old  and  practically  abandoned  roads, 
which  in  the  past  had  been  allowed  to 
revert  to  jungle.  Notable  among  these 
is  the  old  Spanish  road  leading  from  the 
Agafia-Pitt  road  around  the  hearl  of  the 
Bay  of  Apra.  sections  of  which  had  been 
lost  in  the  mangrove  swamp  and  became 
impassable.  The  general  direction  has 
h)een  followed  and  an  excellent  highway 
now  connects  Agaiia  with  the  extensive 
Government  tract  at  Sumav.  leased  tf) 
the  Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Company 
and  tiT>on  which  has  been  built  the  cost- 
Iv  plant  of  the  cable  station.  This  road, 
passing  thru  a  long  stretch  of  mangrove 
■^wamp,  crosses  the  Atantano  River  on  a 
strong  w'^)oden  bridge  with  masonrv 
T)iers,  built  U>  replace  those  of  the  r)ld 
Sjiani'ih  •  tnutiire  ficstroved  years  ago 
bv  carthf|Makes  anrl  ty[)hoons.  Its  ron- 
-tnirtion  ha<-  given  a  new  imiJiilse  io  the 


ciiltixalion  of  the  largest  rice  tract  in  the 
island.  With  the  annual  allotment  avail- 
able for  repairs,  it  will  be  possible  to 
keep  this  highway  in  repairs  for  the  ever 
increasing  traffic  between  Agaiia,  the 
capital,  and  the  towns  of  Agat  and 
Sumay,  and  thru  these  with  the  smaller 
villages  on  the  south  and  east  coasts. 
While  to  the  average  native,  who  is  of 
a  simple,  pleasure-loving  disposition, 
this  road  represents  merely  an  easier 
and  more  direct  way  of  passing  from 
town  to  town  to  his  fiestas  and  fan- 
dangos. 

The  question  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
wholesome  water  has  occupied  the  at- 
tention oi  successive  American  Gov- 
ernors from  the  first  days  of  the  occupa- 
tion. Their  predecessors  were  content 
with  the  surface  wells,  which  existed 
everywhere,  but  which  were  a  source  of 
evil  to  the  extent  that  practically  every 
user  of  the  water  suffers  from  internal 
disorders,  some  of  a  very  serious  nature. 
W'hen  it  is  remembered  that  Agafia,  for 
example,  was  in  existence  as  a  village 
when  the  island  was  first  discovered,  and 
has  remained  its  principal  town  ever 
since,  containing  now  about  8,000  in- 
habitants, and  occupies  a  flat  tract,  prac- 
tically without  drainage,  it  can  be  real- 
ized that  these  wells,  receiving  the  seep- 
age from  the  surface,  contaminated  by 
the  refuse  which,  in  the  slovenly  and  un- 
hygienic mode  of  life  of  the  people,  was 
thrown  into  the  streets  and  public  places, 
became  a  source  of  danger  to  the  health 
of  the  community.  Plans  for  a  water 
supply  system,  based  upon  a  careful 
study  of  the  water  shed  of  the  hills  back 
of  Agana,  were  made,  in  1901,  by  a 
naval  civil  engineer  and  approved  by 
the  Navy  Department,  but  the  appropria- 
tion asked  for  to  carrv  them  out  failed 
to  pass,  in  Congress,  until  March,  1909, 
when  the  work  was  at  once  begun  and 
l)ushed  with  vigor,  and  June,  1910,  wit- 
nessed the  turning  on  of  the  water  serv- 
ice. A  reinfrirced  concrete  dam,  built 
near  the  head  waters  of  a  mountain 
stream,  impounds  an  ample  supply  of 
good,  wholesome  water,  which  is  con- 
ducted thence  thru  nearly  three  miles  of 
six-inch  pipe  to  a  reservoir  back  of  the 
cajjital,  capable  of  storing  about  500,000 
tMllons.  The  naval  reservation  is  ihin 
.-'fforded  an  excellent  water  supply  r-iul 
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adequate  fire  protection,  while  thruout 
the  town  of  Agana  fire-hydrants  and,  at 
short  intervals,  taps  for  the  use  of  the 
populace,  are  provided. 

In  addition  to  the  water  supply  sys- 
tem, an  electric  light  plant  is  now  under 
construction  at  Agana,  and  altho  primar- 
ily mtended  for  the  buildings  and 
g'roundh  of  the  naval  reservation,  it  is 
probable  that  the  benefit  will  be  extended 
later  on  to  the  principal  streets  and  pos- 
sibly to  private  houses  outside  that  reser- 
vation. It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  require  a  moderate  pay- 
ment, in  the  shape  of  an  annual  tax  on 
each  house,  for  the  use  of  the  water,  and 
the  same  policy  will  probably  be  followed 
if  the  electric  plant  be  enlarged. 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of 
American  authority  in  Guam,  the  subject 
of  public  instruction  was  taken  up  by  the 
then  Governor.  Under  the  Spanish 
regime  there  had  been  parochial  schools 
and,  in  the  earliest  days,  1668,  the  Col- 
lege of  San  Juan  de  Letran  had  been 
founded  by  Queen  Maria  Ana  of  Aus- 
tria and  endowed  with  three  thousand 
pesos  per  annum  out  of  her  privy  purse. 
The  college  had  run  down,  however,  and 
the  fund  had  disappeared  in  a  manner 
not  understood  even  to  this  day.  It  was 
desirable,  moreover,  to  establish  schools 


in  which  English  shor.lrl  be  taught,  but 
all  appeals  for  direct  Congressional  aid 
for  this  most  important  object  have  been 
unavailing.  A  school  system  has,  never- 
theless, been  established,  and  the  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion shows,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1910,  an  attendance  of  1,790  pupils,  of 
whom  977  were  boys  and  813  girls.  Of 
these  1,098  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Agana. 

The  instruction  is  in  English,  exclu- 
sively, and  the  progress,  considering  the 
conditions,  is  satisfactory,  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  pupils  are  children  of  parents  in  very 
poor  circumstances,  tillers  of  the  soil, 
with  but  the  merest  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cation themselves,  who  would  greatly 
prefer  having  their  children  help  on  the 
"ranches,''  as  the  little  holdings  are 
called,  to  spending  the  day  in  school. 
They  speak  no  language  themselves  save 
the  native  Chamorro,  and  the  children, 
on  return  to  their  homes  at  the  close  of 
the  day's  instruction  and  until  ag-ain  as- 
sembled in  school,  hear  and  speak  only 
Chamorro. 

Again,  the  teachers  are  drawn  from 
.Americans  who  happen  to  be  in  the 
island,  with  but  little  choice  as  to  their 
qualifications  as  teachers,  and  from  en- 
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listed  men  from  the  marine  guard  and 
the  hospital  corps  attached  to  the  dress- 
ing stations  in  the  remote  villages,  who 
are  usually  glad  to  add  to  their  pay  the 
small  sum  allowed  from  the  island  treas- 
ury for  this  additional  service.  Several 
of  the  teachers  are  former  enlisted  men 
who  have  married  native  wives  and 
elected  to  remain  in  Guam,  and  others 
are  young  natives  who  have  completed 
the  course  in  the  public  schools.  Too 
much,  therefore,  cannot  be  expected 
from  an  educational  standpoint,  and  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  frequent  slips 
in  grammar,  shocking  to  the  educated 
ear,  but,  after  all,  very  common  in  our 
own  communities.  The  object  to  be  ac- 
complished is  to  have  the  child  of  the 
present  generation  learn  to  express  itself 
intelligibly  in  English  and  to  know  how 
much  change  is  due  from  a  $2  bill  after 
a  purchase  at  the  traders. 

The  wives  of  several  of  the  civil  em- 
ployees, clerks  who  are  sent  out  from 
the  States  for  a  term  of  two  years'  serv- 
ice at  the  naval  station,  have,  at  times. 
by  permission  of  the  Navy  Department, 
been  appointed  "special  laborers"  with 
the  understanding  that  thev  be  assigned 
to  duty  as  teachers ;  bein<^  ladies  of  edu- 
cation they  have  rendered  excellent  serv- 
ice in  the  more  advanced  grade,  or  "high 


school."  whence  all  the  native  teachers 
are  now  drawn,  thus  solving  the  problem 
of  a  supply  of  teachers  for  the  primary 
grades.  Unfortunately,  however,  these 
as  well  as  the  persomiel  of  the  enlisted 
force,  are  constantly  changing,  not  infre- 
quently in  the  middle  of  a  term,  greatly 
increasing  the  difficulties  of  the  ([uestion 
of  education  in  the  island. 

An  extensive  hospital  plant  has  recent- 
ly been  completed,  consisting  of  three 
separate  buildings,  or  wards,  to  one  of 
which,  by  special  authority  of  the  Navy 
Department,  women  and  children  may  be 
admitted  for  treatment — a  concession 
unique  in  the  history  of  naval  hospitals. 
Up  to  December,  1909,  these  had  been 
cared  for  in  a  building  converted  from  a 
private  dwelling  into  a  hospital  and 
owned  by  an  association  composed  of 
voluntary  contributors  and  named  after 
the  founder,  the  wife  of  a  former  Ameri- 
can Governor,  whose  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  Guam  was  end- 
less. This  "Susana  Hospital"  for 
Women  and  Children  was  so  damaged 
by  an  earthquake  on  December  10.  tqoq, 
as  to  render  it  beyond  repair  and  even 
flangerous. 

A  cablegram  to  the  Navy  Department 
reporting  these  facts  and  requesting  an 
allotment  to  build  a  new  hospital  to  re- 
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place  the  former  structure  met  witli  im- 
uiediute  resl>lJ^^^.•,  ami  a  larj^e,  commo- 
tlii  us  building  has  been  erected,  reserved 
for  women  and  children,  whf)  freely  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages.  A  dui)li- 
cate  of  this  building,  reserved  for  the 
treatment  of  gangosa  and  other  special 
patients,  has  also  been  comT)leted.  these 


While  (inain,  from  its  location  in  the 
vast  racific.  in  the  region  of  the  north- 
east trades  and  the  southwest  monsoons, 
enjoys  a  climate  unexcelled  bv  any  in  the 
tropics,  its  inhabitants  are,  nevertheless, 
subject  to  several  diseases  with  which 
the  medical  officers  have  been  wa<^ing 
nnceasing    warfare.      Tuborculosis    here 
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buildings  being  connected  with  each 
other  and  with  the  general,  men's,  hos- 
pital by  runways  for  the  expeditious 
transportation  of  patients  between  the 
several  wards  and  the  operating  room. 

In  order  that  the  name  of  the  founder 
might  be  preserved,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  endowment  fund  contributed  by  Mrs. 
Russell  Sage  for  the  original  hospital,  a 
new  Susana  Hospital  is  under  construc- 
tion, having  advantages  and  conveni- 
ences far  beyond  those  of  the  old,  in 
which  the  more  serious  cases,  requiring 
quiet  and  privacy,  mav  be  treated,  and 
to  which  all  women  and  children  can  be 
transferred  should  an  emergency  call  for 
the  use  of  the  ward  now  devoted  to  them. 


claims  for  death  more  victims  than  an\' 
other  single  disease,  due  to  the  unhy- 
gienic modes  of  life  of  the  natives  and  an 
apparently  deep-rooted  dislike  to  calling 
in  the  doctor  until  the  disease  has  pro- 
gressed to  a  dangerous  state :  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  educate  them  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  necessity  of  promptly 
reporting  their  maladies  to  the  medical 
ofificers,  and  with  gratifying  results.  The 
use  of  water  from  the  unsanitary  wells, 
already  referred  to.  and  the  disregard  in 
the  past,  of  the  most  ordinary  rules  of 
sanitation,  have  caused  an  almost  uni- 
versal infection  from  intestinal  parasites 
ncluding  the  hookworm,  with  which 
practically    all    the  children  are  infected. 
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This  is  being  fought  systematically,  and 
one  schoo]  at  a  time  is  being  marched  to 
the  hospital  lor  a  fortnight's  observation 
and  treatment,  the  percentage  of  the  in- 
fected being  practically  100. 

Shortly  after  the  American  occupa- 
tion it  was  learned  that  a  number  of 
lepers  who  had  been  recluded  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  had,  during  the  in- 
terim between  the  departure  of  the  Span- 
ish Governor  and  his  officials  and  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  American  Governor,  re- 
turned to  their  homes  in  various  parts 
of  the  island,  and  were  still  at  large.  A 
tract  of  land  called  Tumon.  about  three 
miles  from  Agafia,  was  at  once  pur- 
chased, out  of  the  island  funds,  and  a 
reclusion  colony  established  as  a  protec- 
tion, primarily,  of  the  American  forces 
of  occupation ;  and.  altho  the  island 
treasury  has  never  been  reimbursed  for 
its  outlay.  Congress  has  provided  liber- 
ally ever  since  1907  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  unfortunates  and  for  the  further 
improvement  of  the  colony. 

To  the  disease,  peculiar  to  Guam, 
known  as  "gangosa,"  whose  outward  ef- 
fects are  even  more  terrible  than  those 
of  leprosy,  the  medical  officers  have 
from  the  very  first  devoted  their  earnest 
attention.  Attacking  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  throat  and  nose,  gangosa 
spreads  rapidly  if  neglected  and  destroys 
the  nose,  lips  and  eyes,  rendering  the  fea- 
tures repulsive  and,  in  extreme  cases. 
utterly  destroying  them  :  other  parts  of 
the  body  are  also  affected.  Its  outward 
resemblance  to  leprosy  made  it  advisable 
to  recludc  its  victims  in  a  colony  adja- 
cent to  the  leper  settlement  but  divided 
therefrom,  and  to  place  them  under  the 
same  rules  as  regards  isolation  with 
those  of  the  former ;  the  same  laws  as 
to  in<:pection  and  reporting  cases  of  leu- 
rosy  apply  also  to  ganf/o«a,  the  unnni- 
motis  recommendation  of  the  mcdicil 
ofificers  of  the  station  hving  necessary  to 
commit  the  patient  to  the  colony. 

Some  two  years  ago  a  careful  and 
painstaking  study,  on  new  lines,  of  thi'; 
disease  was  begun  by  the  medical  officers 
of  the  h''>spital.  the  genealogv  of  everv 
patient  who  had  romf  before  the  authnri 
ties  being  traced  and  the  ririgin  rif  fhe 
existine  ••ondition  of  the  "^angosa"  thu'^ 
determined  U)  the  "Natisfartion  of  the  in- 
vestigator«!.    A  new  method  of  treatment 


was  tried,  giving  results  so  satisfactory 
that  it  became  practicable  to  release  from 
the  reclusion  colony  nearly  all  the  re- 
maining cases,  the  contagious  nature  of 
the  disease  being  disproven.  The  "Hos- 
pital for  Special  Patients"  already  re- 
ferred to  was  built,  to  which  the  patients 
report  daily  to  have  the  lesions  treated 
with  results  that  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  these  improvements, 
made  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Navy 
Department,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  recently  established  an  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  at  Guam,  pur- 
chasing for  the  purpose  fifty  acres  of 
land  near  Piti  and  placing  in  charge  an 
agent  who  has  had  some  experience  in 
the  Philippines.  Roads  have  been  laid 
out.  administrative  buildings  erected  and 
a  portion  of  the  land  placed  under  culti- 
vation. The  necessity  for  an  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  in  Guam, 
whose  climatic  conditions  do  not  differ 
widely  from  those  of  the  Philippines, 
does  not  seem  very  clear,  but  the  $15,000 
annually  appropriated  forms  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  income  of  the  island, 
where  a  greater  part  is  expended. 

The  main  product  of  the  island  is  now 
and  ever  will  be,  copra,  the  dried  meat 
of  the  coconut,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  natives  who  raise  this  on 
Their  small  ranches — or.  rather,  accept 
the  bountifid  crops  of  nature  in  return 
for  the  least  possible  labor — will  ever 
'■hange  their  methods  as  the  residt  of  in- 
struction from  the  experiment  station. 
The  vearly  yield  of  copra — about  600 
tons — is  promptly  bought  up  bv  the  Jap- 
anese traflers.  and  exported  to  Japan  in 
their  own  schooners ;  and,  even  tho  it 
increased  manv  fold,  it  would  still  go  the 
'^ame  wav,  as  no  other  cargo  carriers 
ever  put  in  at  Guam. 

A  conce«;sion  of  great  importance  to 
the  people  rif  Guam  is  the  authoritv.  re- 
rentlv  grnnted  bv  Congress,  to  carrv  a 
limited  amount  of  rommercial  freight  in 
the  T'''nited  States  Armv  transports. 
which  are  the  onlv  vessels,  s-'ve  the  Jap- 
anese schooner<=,  alreadv  referred  to.  that 
touch  at  Gurm,  bringing  the  mail  and 
'>upplies  for  the  naval  station  from  Snn 
I'Vanrisro.  once  in  each  tnonth.  This, 
and  the  removal  in  October,  ^<)f)<).  of  im- 
pr)rt  duties  on  articles  of  American  man- 
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iifactiire  or  origin,  ciiables  the  traders  to 
impurt  tluir  ^tuck  Imiii  the  lliiitt'd 
States  instead  of  from  Japan  as  hereto- 
fore. 

The  object  of  takiiij^  over  Guam  Iron; 
Spain  was,  primarily,  to  secure  a  landing 
place  for  the  trans-Pacific  cable,  then  in 
contt-niplation.  The  cables  have  since 
been  laid  and  the  Commercial  Pacific 
Cable  Company,  upon  land  leased  from 
the  Ciovernment,  has  established  an  ex- 
tensive plant,  offices,  operatin.;  rooms 
the  emj)loyees'  (piarters,  on  the  eastern 
end  of  ( )rote  IVninsula.  near  the  vilhi'^je 
(if  Sumay,  frontinv;  on  the  Hav  of  San 
Luis  de  Apra.  The  shore  ends  of  four 
cables  land  here,  the  cable  from  San 
I'Vancisco,  via  Honolulu  and  Midway 
Island  ;  the  Japanese  cable  from  Tokyo, 
via  the  Ronin  Islands;  the  (German  cable 
from  T«^va,  via  Yap.  in  the  Cnrolines.  and 
the  cable  from  China,  via  t'le  I'liilippines. 


I '.very  tnessajre  to  or  from  the  (  )rient  is 
relayed  at  this  statictn. 

Comniercially,  (juaiii  is  not  likely  to  be 
of  value  in  the  r.e:ir  future,  if,  indeed, 
ever.  While  the  area  available  for  the 
cultivation  of  coconuts  vvould  yield  200,- 
(X)0  tons  of  copra,  the  actual  export  of- 
co])ra  for  the  twelve  months  endinj^  June 
30.  1910,  was  but  534  tons.  The  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  is  often  put  for- 
ward as  a  reason  for  this  small  output, 
but  the  chief  factor  is  the  unbusinesslike 
methods  which  obtain  in  all  parts  of  the 
island  amonjj^  the  natives.  No  doubt 
American  capital  would  be  welcomed  m 
(  hiam,  but  capital  would  do  well  to  look 
at  all  sides  f)f  the  problem  before  invest- 
inef.  Meanwhile  the  islander  lives  his 
life  in  peace  and  contentment,  and  is,  ap- 
parently far  happier  than  the  averatje 
dweller  in  mauv  a  more  advanced  coun- 
try. 

.\CANA,     (U'AM. 
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The  Hiding  of  the   Graal 

BY    THOMAS  WALSH 

XicHT  and  the  winter  blast;  and  out  afar 
Upon  the  wastes,  a  paladin  grown  gray 

In  rusted  armor,  seared  witli  toil  and  scar, 
Fared  with  a  lagging  bridle  on  his  way. 

His  deep  eye  fixed  in  space;  his  only  guide 
The  worn  steed's  search  for  herbage  o'er  the  plain 

With  pallid  lips  and  fallen  breast  he  sighed, 

"The  Graal!    The  Holy  Ciraal! — 1  sctk  in  vain!" 

My  dreams  of  youth. — this  fearless  arm  that  smote 
The  focman  of  the  Cross, — my  Ixxly  worn 

With  fast  and  pilgrimage  by  shrines  remote, — 
My  manhood  withered  on  a  quest  forlorn!" 

Then  from  the  darkness  one  arose  beside 

His  stirrup,  stretching  forth  with  empty  palms ; — 

"Alas,  poor  Leper,  without  purse  I  ride, — 
T  seek  The  Graal,  as  thou  art  seekini?-  alms." 


"Nay.  brother,  mine  and  thine  is  selfsame  quest; 

But  grant  me  water, — for  at  last  I  fail !" — 
He  loosed  his  gourd  ;  against  the  Letier's  breast 

Sudden  he  saw  it  gleam — The  Holy  Graal. 

Brooklyn,  N.   \. 


Co-operation 


BY  N.   O.   NELSON 


[The  author  is  well  known  as  the  head  of  the  great  profit  sharing  N.  A.  Nelson  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  has  described  in  our  columns  his  model  village 
at   Leclaire   and   the    results   of   his   many   ot.ie.-  undertakings. — Editor.] 


JL'ST  before  George  Jacob  Holyoake 
died,  in  1900,  in  Ins  ninetietn  year, 
he  said  that  ot  all  the  reforms,  po- 
Ktical,  religious,  and  social,  that  he  had 
been  connected  With  in  over  seventy 
years  of  an  agitator  s  life,  co-operation 
was  by  far  the  most  important.  1  am 
of  the  same  opinion  myself.  Co-opera- 
tion is  not  a  noisy  or  conspicuous  affair ; 
it  asks  no  laws  in  its  favor,  it  makes  no 
appeal  for  aid  or  endowment.  Self-re- 
liance and  mutuality  are  its  principles. 
Most  of  my  readers  will  best  be  intro- 
duced to  the  extent  to  which  co-opera- 
tion has  grown  by  the  information  that 
in  Denmark  about  four-fifths  of  the 
population  belong  to  co-operative  asso- 
ciations ;  in  Great  Britain  there  are  about 
two  and  a  half  millions  stockholders  in 
co-operative     stores ;     eleven     countries 


dleman.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  he 
IS  a  parasite  who  sucks  the  blood  of  the 
working  people,  a  robber  who  holds  up 
the  helpless  public,  a  speculator  who 
buys  cheap  and  sells  dear,  a  swindler 
who  irrigates  his  sugar  and  weights  his 
scales,  i'o  circumyent  him  and  take  re- 
venge, hot-headed  reformers  have  start- 
ed   labor    exchanges,    cost    stores,    class 


stores  and  ill-digested  and 


ill-managed 


co-operative  schemes.  They  have  all 
come  to  grief,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  them  in  this  country  alone. 

The  legitimate  merchant  performs  the 
function  of  bringing  goods  from  where 
they  are  made  to  where  they  are  wanted, 
buying  in  large  quantity  and  parceling 
out  in  quantities  to  suit  the  purchaser, 
whether  wholesale  or  retail,  making  up 
and  delivering  assortments  of  a  class  or 


and 


have  wholesale  stores,  the  English  one  several  classes  of  goods.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions he  sells  at  competitive  market 
prices.  When  his  work  is  done  and  his 
expenses  and  living  are  paid,  he  may 
have  a  profit  or  a  loss.  If  he  is  a  com- 
petent merchant,  has  sound  judgment  of 
what  his  patrons  want,  treats  them  fair- 
ly and   faithfully,  and  if  the  times  and 


selling    125   million   dollars   a  year 
manufacturing  thirty-five  millions. 

Any  number  of  people  join  in  forming 
an  association  for  any  business  they 
choose.  It  may  be  a  store,  factory, 
creamery,  shipping,  banking,  packing. 
'Ihey    subscribe    a    limited    number    of 


shares,  each  pays  what  he  can  and  agrees  locality  are  favorable,  he  makes  a  profit, 

to  fjay  the  remainder  in   instalments  or  The  majority  of  merchants  make  a  loss, 

by  ajjplying  the  profits  on  his  trade  or  either  retiring  or  failing.     This  eliniina- 

labor.  Each  shareholder  has  an  equal  vote  tion  is  a  steady  stream,  amounting  to  a 

without  regard  to  the  money  he  has  paid  considerable  jjercentage  every  year, 

in.     They  incorporate,  adopt  rules,  elect  The  profits    of    the  prosperous    nier- 

ofificers  and    start    business.      They  buy  chant    would    be    much    larger    without 


and  sell  for  cash,  pay  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  on  the  amr>imt  of  rajjital  paid  in 
or  borrowed  and  divide  the  profits  in 
proportion  to  the  purchases  made  or  the 
work  done.  Anyh^Kly  anrl  everybody 
may  join  a  store  or  shipjjing  associatif^n  : 
in  a  factory  f>nly  so  many  can  be  arl 
mitted  as  there  is  room  or  work  for ;  in 
a  creamery  r^r  rnnnery,  as  many  a-,  the 
size  fif  equijjnient  will  arrrmimodate. 

Many    sorts    of    attemi)ts    have    been 
mad*"  to  ^et  aroimd  the  merchant  or  mid 


raising  prices  or  lowering  wages  if,  to 
what  he  now  makes,  were  added  the  ad- 
vertising and  other  non-productive  ex- 
penses, and  i  f  there  were  fewer  stores 
and  he  enjoyed  a  larger  and  steadier 
trade.  Co-<jperation  allows  of  saving  to 
I  he  members,  these  several  items  in  ad- 
dition to  the  profit  that  is  now  made  l)y 
the  f)rf)Speroiis  ni(  r(  liant,  anrl  the  econ- 
omy fif  a  cf>nsolidated  trade. 

All  the  i)atrons  being  partners  in  the 
business,   tliey    need    not    be    cajoled    by 
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llarin^  aclvcrtiseineiit^i ;  they  need  not 
liavc  ilie  must  costly  prcmiMfs  or  supcr- 
ticial  attract. ons.  1  litre  is  provided  just 
the  uecessaiy  room  and  help  to  do  the 
ilistributiiig  work. 

Every  city  and  town  is  full  oi  .storcij, 
hut  the  stores  are  not  full  of  customers. 
Ihey  are  mostly  empty  and  the  clerks 
mostly  idle.  So  1  have  found  it  by  mak- 
ing a  practice  (jf  looking  in  at  store 
ilours  on  prominent  city  lliuro lares  as 
well  as  in  country  towns.  In  wholesal- 
ing there  are  other  classes  of  useless  ex- 
penses. The  expense  rate  of  wholesale 
stores,  taking  all  classes  of  goods  to- 
gether, will  average  fully  ten  per  cent. 
I  he  expense  rate  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  wholesales,  including  interest  on 
capital,  is  two  and  one  tenth  per  cent. 

Here,  then,  are  legitimate  economies 
amount  iig  to  a  confortable  percentage. 
lUit  it  is  at  best  nothing  glaring  or  en- 
trancing, nothing  approaching  the  com- 
mon assertions  of  reformers  and  the  ex- 
pectations aroused.  It  is  so  very  easy  to 
lose  all  the  economies  by  incompetent 
management  and  insufficient  trade  and 
turn  profit  into  loss.  This  has  been  the 
all  but  universal  experience  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  experience  in 
the  early  history  of  co-operation  in  Eng- 
land. Nearly  all  countries  have  had 
their  experimental  periods  of   failure. 

The  co-operative  store,  being  started, 
pays  fair  wages,  but  no  exorbitant  sala- 
ries ;  it  pays  simple  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal, it  sets  aside  some  of  the  profits  for 
surplus,  and  some  for  education,  spread- 
ing knowledge  of  co-operation  among  its 
members,  its  neighbors,  and  the  public. 
All  the  remainder  it  returns  to  the. 
patrons  in  proportion  to  purchases.  The 
non-member  patrons  receive  half  the 
rate  of  members.  The  entire  commun- 
ity may  thus  be  participants  and  yet 
there  is  a  difference  in  behalf  of  those 
who  assume  the  responsibilities  of  own- 
ership and  management.  This  broad- 
gauge,  generous  plan  of  half-dividend  to 
non-members  and  a  hearty  welcome  to 
everybody  is  the  chief  reason  for  the 
rapid  spread  of  co-operation  in  localities 
or  countries  where  rightly  started. 

The  co-operators  are  exacting  ac- 
countants. An  account  of  stock  is  taken 
every  three  or  six  months,  the  profits  are 


ascertained  and  dividends  on  purchases 
are  apportioned.  The  amount  of  each 
member's  purchases  is  usually  shown  by 
tickets  issued  with  the  purchases,  a  copy 
of  which  is  retained  and  footed  in  the 
books.  The  member  brings  in  his  bunch 
of  tickets  as  if  they  were  currency  and 
the  amount  is  either  credited  on  his  un- 
paid shares  or  [nud  to  him  in  cash  or 
left  on  deposit  to  draw  interest.  Non- 
members'  purchases  are  shown  in  a  dif- 
ferent color  and  are  figured  at  half  rate, 
payable  in  cash. 

Interest  on  the  share  capital  and  bor- 
ri)wed  capital  and  deposits  is  always 
charged  into  the  expense  account.  A 
reasonable  per  cent,  is  written  off  for 
depreciation  of  buildings,  fixtures,  teams 
and  the  like.  A  certain  per  cent,  is 
transferred  to  surplus  account  and  some- 
thing for  co-oi)erative  educat'on  and  pro- 
motion. The  remainder  is  "profit"  and 
is  divided  on  purchases. 

Credit  in  retail  trade  is  one  of  the 
world's  great  evils.  On  the  part  of  the 
consumer,  it  leads  to  extravagance  and 
thriftlessness  and  a  helpless  dependence 
on  continuous  income.  When,  for  any 
reason,  the  income  suspends  or  ceases, 
the  victim  is  a  pauper.  On  the  part  of 
the  dealer  it  makes  much  account-keep- 
ing and  collecting  and  losses.  He  at- 
tempts to  make  up  for  all  this  by  adding 
it  to  the  price,  and  this  the  consumer 
pays,  if  he  pays  at  all. 

Cash  payment  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  co-operation.  When  the 
member  pays  as  he  goes,  he,  or  most 
commonly  she,  will  be  more  chary  of  un- 
necessary purchases.  It  is  much  easier 
to  hold  on  to  the  hard  cash  than  to  say 
"no"  to  a  persuasive  solicitor  or  clerk. 
The  habit  of  thrift  grows  when  there  is 
always  cash  in  the  house,  and  when  there 
is  also  a  quarterly  cash  dividend  on  the 
purchases  and  on  the  shares. 

The  highly  paid  mechanic  as  common- 
ly lives  up  to  his  whole  income  and  trades 
on  credit  as  does  the  common  laborer. 
The  salaried  employee  is  as  commonly 
behind  with  his  grocer  and  butcher  as 
the  low-wage  clerk.  The  co-operative 
cash  system  overcomes  the  debt  habit 
and  starts  a  deposit  account  at  the  store 
or  a  deposit  book  with  the  savings  bank. 
The  rule  is  not  always  lived  up  to.  but 
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it  shoukl  be.  W  hen  unce  caught  up,  it 
is  easier  to  stay  on  a  casn  lootuig  than 
it  is  to  pay  the  month's  account. 

The    buying    is    also    for    cash.      in 
vvholesahng  there  is  always  a  cash  dis- 
count, varying  from  one  to  six  per  cent, 
on  clilterent  classes  of  goods  and  length 
of  the  credit  tune.      On  assorted    mer- 
chandise it  will  average  three  per  cent., 
all  of  which  is  saved  by  the  cash  plan,   in 
addition  to  this,  it  is  customary  to  give 
lower    prices    to    cash    buyers,    because 
there  is  no  risk  and  there  is  sharp  com- 
petition  for    so  desirable    trade.      Cash 
buying  has  the  ttttci  of  preventing  over- 
stocks   and    the    accumulation    of    dead 
stock.     Having  just  so  much  capital  for 
goods,   the  manager  is  on  the   alert   to 
see   that    it    is    all   invested   in    salable 
wares.      Selling    for    cash    enables    the 
store  to  buy  for  cash  with  no  more  capi- 
tal than  if  it  should  buy  on  credit  and 
sell  on  an  equal  credit.     Credit  creates 
no  capital ;  it    only  transfers    the    tem- 
porary use  of   it    from  one  to  another. 
When  this  is  done  in  the  form  of  lend- 
ing money  for    business    or  productive 
purposes,  it  is  legitimate  and  useful.     It 
puts  into  active  use  any  capital  which  the 
owner  does  not  himself  wish  to  manage  ; 
it  collects  together  the  many  small  sums 
in  the  shape  of  bank  deposits  and   lets 
them   out  as   loans   for  productive  pur- 
poses to  firms  or  corporations  who  have 
the  ability  and  responsibility  to  assure  its 
repayment. 

But  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods 
credit  is  an  endless  chain — the  wholesaler 
or  retailer  who  sells  on  credit  must  buy 
on  credit.  Did  he  sell  for  cash  he  could 
pay  cash.  The  only  beneficiary  is  the 
consumer,  and  to  him  it  is  a  delusion 
and  snare. 

It  is  provided  in  the  rules  that  a  mem- 
l^r  may  transfer  his  share  if  he  means 
to  remove  or  wishes  to  withdraw.  When 
a  store  has  becrjmc  possessed  of  ample 
capital,  it  is  the  custom  to  take  up  the 
share  of  a  withdrawing  member  at  the 
nmr.imt  he  has  paid  in. 


There  is  a  minimum  of  share  capital 
which  a  member  must  subscribe  and  a 
maximum     which     he     cannot     exceed. 
Usually  this  is  placed  at  $25   minimum 
and  $250  maximum.     As  a  member  has 
an  equal  voice  regardless  of  his  shares, 
the  interest  which  he  receives  is  the  only 
inducement    to     exceed     the     minimum. 
When  he  has  money  to  spare  or  does  not 
wish  to  draw  his  dividend  he  leaves  it 
with  the  association  at  interest.     There 
must  never  be  a  high  interest  rate  or  any 
portion  of  the  profits  awarded  to  capital, 
for  this  is  capitalistic,  the  very  reverse       *■ 
of  co-operation.     To  wdiatever  extent  it 
is  done,  it  reduces  the  dividend  on  pur- 
chases and  it  tempts  the  rich  to  buy  up 
the  shares  and  the  poor  or  improvident 
to  sell. 

Co-operative     shares     are     certificates 
of     membership,     the     necessary     capi- 
tal being  contributed  by  the  members  ac- 
cording to  their  means  and  equalized  by 
the  payment  of  interest    (or  dividend). 
Co-operation  creates  its   own  capital  by 
storing  up   the   ordinary  profit   and   the 
extraordinary     economy.         It     escapes 
frenzied  finance  and  speculation  by  own- 
ing its  capital  and  paying  only  its  ordi- 
nary interest  value ;  it  builds  up  its  trade 
and    membership    by    giving    them    the 
profit     which     they     have     contributed. 
Capital  is  needed  ;  it  is  created  by  profit, 
interest  and  rent.     In  private  business, 
capital  is  used  by  and  for  the  many,  but 
owned  by    the    able    or    the    lucky.      In 
co-oneration  it  is  owned  by  all  and  used 
for  all. 

Minnesota  alone  has  about  1,000  co- 
operative creameries,  several  hundred 
grain  elevators  and  fifty  or  more  stores 
affiliated  in  a  league.  Farmers'  produc- 
tive co-operative  business  is  taking  the 
lead  in  this  country  as  in  Denmark, 
I'Vance  and  Ireland,  while  in  Great 
P.ritain  stores.  Germany  credit  banks 
anrl  fielgium  bakeries  have  come  first. 
Once  successfully  introfluced  in  one  de- 
partment of  trade  it  spreads  to  others. 

St.    r.ofis.    Mo. 
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rhe^Medici 

liiK  history  ol  the  Mcihci  laiiiil)  u\ 
I'lurence  is  ahiiost  llic  history  of  ihc 
Italian  Renaissance,  vvilli  its  wide  reach- 
ing conmicrce,  its  glorious  art,  its  re- 
vival of  learning,  and  its  superb  politic  il 
intrigue.  I'or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
the  Medici,  as  bankers,  art  patrons,  dip 
loinats,  popes,  and  princes,  were  the  lead 
ers  around  whom  turned  the  politics  air  I 
culture  of  Italy.  The  history  of  this 
family  is  perennially  interesting.  It  is 
strange,  therefore,  that  hitherto  no  c(jn)- 
plete  account  of  their  fortunes  has  ap- 
peared either  in  Italian  or  English.  Col. 
Young  has  undertaken  to  supi)ly  this  de- 
fect in  two  stout  volumes,  handsomely 
printed,  and  adorned  with  a  hundred 
full-page  plates,  picturing  the  notal)le 
members  of  the  family,  their  palaces  and 
tombs,  and  the  famous  art-works  created 
for,  and  collected  by  them.  The  author 
has  written  for  general  readers,  rather 
than  for  sch.olars,  and  lays  no  claim  to 
original  research.  His  aim  has  been  sim- 
ply to  depict  the  family  as  a  whole,  its 
rise,  its  "course  upon  the  mountain-tops 
of  power,"  and  its  decline  and  end.  He 
has,  on  the  whole,  succeeded  in  this  ob- 
ject, and  although  the  book  is  in  no  way 
remarkable  for  charm  of  literary  style 
or  profundity  of  treatment,  it  is  interest- 
ing, and  happily  free  from  that  sentimen- 
tality which  mars  so  many  of  the  semi- 
popular  v.'orks  concerning  the  great. 

The  first  volume  treats  of  the  history 
of  the  family  from  Giovanni  di  Bicci,  the 
founder  of  the  house,  down  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Florentine  Republic  by  Pope 
Clement  VII,  the  nephew  of  Lorenzo  the 
^Magnificent,  in  1532.  This  was  the  time 
of  the  greatest  glory  of  the  ?^Iedici.  their 
patronage  of  Art  and  Letters,  their  wise 
rule  of  Florence,  and  their  steadying  in- 
fluence in  Italian  politics.  The  author 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
noblest  art  of  the  Renaissance  was  di- 
rectly due  to  the  instigation  and  inspirn- 

*The  Medici.  Rv  Col.  G.  F.  Young,  j  vols.  New 
York:    E.    P.    Dutton.      $8.50  net. 

Lives  of  the  F.aply  Medici  as  Told  in  Their 
CdRRESPONDENcK.  By  Janet  Ross.  Boston:  Richard 
G.    Hadger.     $4. 
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tion  of  the  Medici  family,  and  incorpo- 
rates into  his  book  many  pages  about  the 
life  and  labors  of  the  architects,  sculp- 
i(jrs  and  painters  who  worked  in  the  pay 
of  the  mighty  Medici.  And  thru  all 
this  story  of  triumph  in  art  runs  a  thread 
of  intrigue  with  city-state,  and  Tope,  and 
I'Vench  Knig — with  niiniature  wars,  ex- 
ile and  conspiracy,  and  sudden  deaths 
enough  for  any  tragedian.  The  author 
devotes  much  space  to  freeing  the  Med- 
ici from  the  criminal  charges  that  history 
ha;-  laid  at  their  doors.  It  must  be  said 
that  lie  makes  out  an  excellent  case  for 
ihem,  and  seems  to  have  clear  evidence 
that  in  comparison  with  the  other  rulers 
of  the  time,  they  were  singularly  humane 
and  generous  toward  their  enemies,  and 
governed  their  city  by  sheer  force  of  per- 
sonal appeal  and  political  ability.  The 
student  of  politics  will  find  the  book  in- 
adequate at  just  this  point.  The  author 
practically  ignores  the  interesting  subject 
of  the  political  relations  between  the 
Medici  and  the  people  of  Florence.  One 
would  like  to  read  something  of  the 
secret  motives  that  guided  them  in  that 
gradual  ascendancy  to  power,  always  un- 
olificial,  which  they  obtained  over  the 
government  of  the  city ;  of  the  exact 
connection  between  their  wealth  and  po- 
litical power ;  of  the  workings  of  that 
great  banking  house  itself,  which  was 
the  material  foundation  for  the  ramifica- 
tions of  their  versatile  genius.  But  this 
focussing  of  political  interest  on  the  re- 
lation of  wealth  and  "boss-ship,"  and  of 
"boss-ship"  and  government,  is  rather 
modern,  and  Col.  Young  in  following  the 
beaten  track  has  ignored  that  a.spect  of 
his   subject. 

Nearly  half  of  the  second  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  story  of  Catherine  de' 
Medici,  and  of  Catherine  Sforza,  the 
mother  of  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere. 
the  only  soldier  of  the  Medici.  The  his- 
tory of  these  two  women  is  exceedingly 
romantic  even  for  that  most  romantic 
time.  The  former,  the  last  lonely  rep- 
resentative of  her  branch  of  the  Medici, 
was  left  an  orphan  and  without  relatives 
soon   after   birth  ;   she   was  a   source   of 
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contention  to  the  Florentines  during'  her 
girlhocd,  and  finally,  after  a  career  as 
the  unpopular  consort  of  a  French  King, 
she  became  Regent  and  ruler  of  France 
in  the  last  years  of  her  life.  The  lat- 
ter, a  woman  of  beauty  and  character. 
but  stern  and  terrible  in  vengeance, 
were  out  the  last  few  years  of  her  life 
as  a  prisoner  of  Caesar  Borgia.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Medici  and  their  city  after 
the  younger  branch  of  the  family  comes 
into  power  in  T537  is  one  slow  degen- 
eration. The  Medici  get  their  royal  title 
of  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  but  the 
glory  and  genius  of  the  house  seems  to 
have  departed.  Two  hundred  years 
later  the  line  dies  out  and  Tuscany  be- 
comes an  appanage  of  Austria. 

As  an  interesting  commentary  on  Col. 
Young's  book  may  be  read  the  letters 
of  the  early  Medici,  translated  and  com- 
piled by  Janet  Ross.  Here  are  two  hun- 
dred or  more  of  the  letters  of  Cosimo, 
Piero.  and  I^orenzo  the  Magnificent. 
their  children,  dependents,  and  political 
allies.  Thev  treat  of  household  matters 
literary  subjects.  Papal  and  inter-citv 
politics,  business.  w?ir.  and  pageants,  and 
give  a  charming,  if  fragmentary,  picture 
of  the  many-sided  life  of  men  of  affairs 
of  the  time.  The  political  and  personal 
letters  of  Lorenzo  are  masterpieces  of 
adroitness,  but  those  of  the  other  writers 
convey  a  less  decided  impression  of  indi- 
viduality, with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  letters  of  .Aenolo  Poliziano.  known 
to  us  as  Politian.  the  noet.  friend  of  ]x)- 
renzo  and  tutor  to  his  children.  The'' 
arr  delitrhtful ;  the  wit.  charm  and  flavo'- 
of  the  Renaissance  spirit  are  there  in 
])(rfcction. 

Racial   I'roblems* 

Wf-:  rommenfj  the  crjllect'on  of  essays 
presented  to  the  Races  Congress,  held  at 
Tymdon  in  July,  to  the  careful  attention 
of  a  multitude  of  peojilc.  statesmen,  pub- 
licists, social  reformers,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  that  large  class  in  our  own  coun- 
try who  have  taken  it  as  a  cardinal  anrl 
tindisputcd  fact  that  the  Caucasian  race 
is  the  natural  king  of    races,  and    that 

•pApF.m   r,s    Intkkba' lu-    I'BOBi.p.m;    comm-inirat'- ' 
to    th'    Fir*J    ITnivrrnal    Hacrt    ConfirtM.    hr1<l  _  af    t'' 
f 'nivfTxity    of    1.f>nr\nn,    July    26-20.    toir.       Kflitrrl    liy 
('■     Snillrr.      Rvc     no.    xvi.    48^.       I'lililN'rd    for    ih  ■ 
WorH   Pcacf   Foundation,      Ronton;    Clinii  A  Co. 


Anglo-Saxondom  is  the  crown  upon  its 
head.  To  be  sure  they  will  not  read  it, 
for  they  either  are  unwilling  to  be  con- 
verted, or  they  are  too  ignorant  to  know 
their  ignorance  and  seek  knowledge. 

The  volume  contains  sixty  papers  by 
as  many  scholars,  relating  to  the  nature 
of  race,  the  differences  between  races, 
racial  progress,  racial  ethics,  racial 
prejudice,  subject  races,  lialf-breeds,  and 
the  special  negro  problems  in  the  United 
States  and  Africa.  When  wc  say  that 
Dr.  W'u  Ting-Fang  tells  of  progress  in 
China.  Lsrael  Zangwill  of  the  Jewish 
Race,  the  late  Sir  Charles  Dilke  of  In- 
dentured and  Forced  Labor,  Professor 
Caldecott  of  the  Influence  of  Missions, 
Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston  of  the  World  Po- 
sition of  the  Negro,  Prof.  W.  E.  B.  Du 
Ijois  of  the  Negro  in  the  United  States, 
Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  of  the 
Respect  Which  the  White  Race  Owes  to 
Other  Races,  Prof.  Felix  von  Luschan 
of  the  Anthropological  View  of  Race, 
Prof.  Charles  I.  Myers  of  Racial  Men- 
tal Differences,  and  Prof.  Franz  Boas 
of  the  Instability  of  Human  Types,  we 
have  only  indicated  the  breadth  of  the 
discussions  and  the  authority  of  those 
who  have  taken  part  in  them. 

Those  not  familiar  with  the  later 
anthropological  studies  will  be  sur])rised 
at  the  unanimity  with  which  old  preju- 
dices are  swept  away.  Thus  Professor 
Myers  tells  us  that  the  mental  characters 
of  the  peasants  of  Europe  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  their  j^rimitive  an- 
cestors of  the  Stone  Age,  and  that  any 
differences  are  due  to  environment  and 
education,  and  that  it  appears  that  all 
f)resent  primitive  people  can  equally  be 
changed  by  environment.  Mr.  John 
Cray  shows  that  the  natural  capacity  of 
the  Chinese  is  such  as  to  i)r()misc  them 
a  very  high  place  in  intellectual  stand- 
ing; Professor  Boas  shows  how  rapidly 
|)hysical  race  changes  take  place  luidcr 
new  environment ;  Profes.sor  Lyde  says 
that  skin-color  is  of  purely  climatic  ori- 
gin, like  sunbiu-n.  and  that  the  blackest 
people  live  -n  unforested  tnjpical  lands; 
Prof.  Finch  Earle  shnws  that  miscegena- 
tir)n  rloes  not  reduce  intellect  or  fertility; 
Prr)fessor  vrin  Luschan.  of  Berlin,  finds 
one  human  family,  of  three  races,  white. 
yellow  and  black,  which  inlermarry  with 
no  ktss    r)f    fcrlilily,   biif     all     froui    (>]\c 
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^tuck  and  the  clirti-iciict's  clue  tt)  envirun- 
iiieiit,  and  no  one  type  necessarily  infe- 
rior to  another;  Sir  C"harles  Bonci,  late 
Governor  of  Mauritius,  speaks  for 
e<|uality  of  opportunity  for  all,  without 
distinction  of  race  or  color;  Mr.  J. 
Tengo  Jabavu,  of  South  Africa,  tells  us 
that  Christian  missions  are  thus  far  the 
sole  philanthrop'c  agencies  to  elevate  the 
liantu  people,  and  Prof,  dc  Lacerta,  of 
the  Ihiiversity  of  Chile,  says  that  mulat- 
toes  show  no  intellectual  inferiority,  and 
that  in  Brazil  color  prejudice  is  dying 
out,  that  mulattoes  have  reached  the 
highest  political  offices,  and  that  in  a  cen- 
tury the  negro  will  disappear  and  the  re- 
sultant race  will  lose  the  negro  charac- 
teristics. 

The  general  effect  of  these  papers  is 
to  increase  our  respect  for  humanity  of 
whitever  race,  and  to  impress  the  impor- 
tance, especially  in  this  country,  of  an- 
tagonizing the  arrogance  of  white  con- 
tempt for  those  of  a  darker  skin. 

Ji 

State   Socialism   in   New   Zealand.       By    Lo 

Rossijj^nol    and    Stewart.        New    York: 
Crowell  &  Co.      $1.50. 

New  Zealand  is  the  sociologicil  experi- 
ment station  for  the  world.  Being  an 
isolated  country  with  a  small  and  homo- 
geneous population,  intelligent,  well  edu- 
cated and  public  spirited,  and  with  a  fer- 
tile soil  and  healthy  climate,  New  Zea- 
land has  successfully  tried  out  a  number 
of  radical  measures.  This  book  gives 
the  history  and  results  of  these  experi- 
ments, to  date,  in  an  unprejudiced,  thoro, 
scientific  fashion.  It  shows  a  discern- 
ment, penetration  and  impartiality  which 
command  the  reader's  confidence.  It  is 
clear  that  New  Zealand's  daring  meas- 
ures have  produced  neither  the  millenni- 
um hoped  for  by  their  enthusiastic  pro- 
moters nor  the  bankruptcy  predicted  by 
their  biased  opponents.  In  consequence 
of  serious  strikes  in  1907-8  the  Compul- 
sory Arbitration  Act,  which  had  been  ex- 
pected to  produce  a  land  without  a  strike, 
was  greatly  modified  in  the  hope  that  all 
classes  might  be  reconciled  to  it.  Rut 
many  trade  unionists  are  still  in  revolt 
against  it  and  its  ultimate  victory  is  not 
assured.  The  policy  of  breaking  up  large 
estates  and,  with  the  aid  of  Government 
loans  at  low  rates,  settling  workers  upon 


lluiii,  at  rentals  to  be  readjusted  at  long 
intervals,  has  created  a  class  of  small 
farmers  who  now  embarrass  their  cre- 
ators by  demanding  ftill  freehold  owner- 
ship, while  the  town  dwellers  seek  the 
nationalization  of  the  land.  The  long 
catalog  of  labor  laws,  while  they  have 
improved  the  condition  of  wage  earners, 
have  not  proctired  contentment.  The 
numerous  Government  industries — coal 
mining,  hre  insurance,  life  insurance, 
railways,  telegraphs,  telei)liones,  banking, 
c(ild  storage — tho  they  provide  good  and 
cheap  service  and  arc  usually  conducted 
with  efficiency,  yet  arc  not  so  mark- 
edly pros])crotis  as  to  create  a  i)opular 
demand  for  the  immediate  extension  of 
state  activities.  Wages  are  considerably 
lower  and  the  cost  of  living  somewhat 
lower  than  in  Colorado,  a  State  very 
analogous  in  economic  character  to  New 
Zealand.  Wealth  is  distribtited  more 
evenly  than  in  .Australia,  tho  the  cities 
show  differences  of  fortune,  millionaires 
and  paupers,  to  about  the  same  extent  as 
cities  of  similar  size  in  America.  Rtit 
the  average  wealth  is  higher  than  in  any 
other  country,  tho  not  so  high  as  in  our 
own  richest  States.  Altogether  the  rec- 
ord is  encouraging,  but  not  intoxicating. 
It  demonstrates  anew  that  economic 
progress  is  slow,  that  no  single  nostrum 
will  cure  all  social  ills,  that  each  country 
must  adjust  remedies  to  its  own  pectiliar 
conditions,  and  that  what  is  one  country's 
food  may  be  another  country's  poison. 

Souls  in  Action.  In  the  Crucible  of  tlie 
New  Life;  Expanding  the  Narrative  of 
"Twice-Born  Men."  By  Harold  Beg- 
bie.  New  York:  George  II.  Doran 
Co!Tlpan}^       $1.25. 

The  Shadow.  By  Harold  Begbic.  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
$1.25. 
Mr.  Harold  Begbie  writes  with  the 
eagerness  and  descriptive  power  of  a 
high-class  journalist.  He  draws  his  ma- 
terials from  his  own  intimate  knowledge 
of  London's  conditions  and  the  many  life 
stories  he  has  gathered  from  the  recla- 
mation centers  in  the  city's  degenerate 
quarters.  His  narratives  are  concerned 
with  the  soul  h'story  of  those  who,  hav- 
ing gone  down  step  by  .step  into  the  so- 
cial underworld,  arc  recovered  to  a  more 
normal  life  by  the  j^owcr  of  religious  ef- 
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fort.     A  deep  human  interest  is  inherent 
in  these  sketches,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
always  to  give  them  the  interpretations 
upon  which   ]\Ir.   Begbie   insists.      It   is 
especially    unfortunate    tliat    the    author 
should  inveigh  against  theology  on  the 
ground  that  it   makes   religion  difficult, 
and  then  attempt  at  every  turn  to  bolster 
up  by  these  examples  a  rather  narrow 
and  purely  dogmatic  view.     What  seems 
to  Air.  Begbie  simplicity  itself  will  strike 
many  as  inadmissible  assumption.     The 
best  results  of  the  book  will  be  a  larger 
sympathy  and  hope  for  the  defeated  and 
fallen,    and    a    rising    determination    to 
abolish  social  conditions  that  conspire  to 
brutalize  and  degrade  the  weak  and  un- 
protected.    In  The  Shadozc  Mr.  Begbie 
shows  the  effects  of  sin  upon  character ; 
an  old  theme  but  yet  novel   in  modern 
fiction,  where  for  the  most  part  a  devia- 
tion from  the  strait  and  narrow  path  is 
treated  as  a  mere  incident,  more  or  less 
embarrassing  if  found  out  but  adding  to 
the  interest  or  amusement  of  life.     Mr. 
Begbie  has  seen  too  much  of  sin  to  take 
the  customary  frivolous  view  of  it,  and 
in  this  story  of  a  mother  and  her  son  ex- 
posed to  the  temptations  of  both  wealth 
and  poverty  he  teaches  reliance  upon  re- 
ligion for  support  and  deliverance.     No 
novel    has    appeared    in    many   years    so 
filled    with    the    sjjirit    of    devotion    and 
self-sacrifice  for  conscience's  sake. 

The  Conservation  of  Water.  By  Jrjhn  L. 
.Matthews.  Boston:  .Small,'  Mayi:arfl 
&  Co.     $2. 

Conservation  of  natural  resources  has 
become  a  catchword.  Like  good  health 
everybody  wants  it,  tho  not  everybody  is 
willing  to  take  steps  to  get  it.  Few  real- 
ize its  benefits  so  acutely  that  sacrifices 
for  its  sake  come  easy  to  them.  This 
l>ook  displays,  in  simple  but  attractive 
manner,  free  from  technical  terms  or 
overscientific  elab'^ration.  the  truly  won- 
derful program  for  the  conservation  of 
water  and  the  allied  savings.  By  har- 
nessing our  water  power  a  mechanicnl 
force  can  be  developed  exceeding  the 
whole  force  now  generated  by  burning 
coal.  By  ronstrurting  reservoirs  and  re- 
planting forests  at  the  head  writers  the 
flo<'>ds  which  devastate  our  river  valleys 
will  he  abaterl  and  a  deejj  channel  for 
navigation  secured.      Alrearly  in  Wiscon- 


sin the  value  and  efficiency  of  every  wa- 
ter power  on  some  rivers  has  been 
doubled  by  such  means,  and  mill  owners 
on  other  rivers  have  called  upon  the  State 
forester  to  treat  their  streams  in  like 
fashion.  Irrigation  is  making  the  desert 
to  blossom  like  a  garden  and  is  creating, 
out  of  wind-blown  sand,  a  fertile  area  as 
big  as  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Scien- 
tific drainage  is  proceeding  more  slowly 
to  the  conversion  of  miasmatic  swamps 
equal  in  size  to  three  more  States  into 
farms  as  rich  as  the  Nile  Valley.  And 
the  whole  vast  plan  is  so  profitable  that 
the  author  concludes  with  a  realistic 
picture  of  the  reclaimed  Mississippi  and 
the  thriving,  healthy,  easy-living  farm- 
ers on  its  borders,  which,  with  its 
glimpses,  of  electrical  wonders,  universal 
prosperity  and  picnic  existence,  suggests 
an  American  Utopia. 

The  Spirit  of  Democracy.      By  Lyman  Ab 
bott.      Houghton   Mifflin  Co.      $1.25. 

Dr.  Abbott's  style  smacks  more  of  the 
bar  than  the  pulpit.  His  appeal  is  mostly 
to  the  head  ;  rarely  to  the  heart.  His 
sentences  have  snap  and  precision.  His 
thought  is  definite  and  logical ;  too  cold 
to  stir  emotion,  too  exact  to  allow  eva- 
sion. Of  course,  his  premises  are  not 
always  accurate,  his  logic  not  always 
without  gaps,  or  else  all  his  conclusions 
would  be  irrefutable.  But  withal  his 
heresies  (and  he  dares  often  to  be  heret- 
ical) are  so  well  argued  as  to  compel  the 
candid  reader  to  examine  traditional  be- 
liefs anew.  For  instance,  he  approves 
the  restriction  of  the  sufifrage  in  the 
•Southern  States  to  persons  who  can  read 
and  write,  who  own  property  worth  $300 
and  who  have  paid  their  taxes.  Frankly 
he  expresses  the  wish  that  Northern 
.States  could  adopt  the  same  rule.  And 
by  a  historical  survey  of  the  ballot  and  an 
analysis  of  its  purpose  he  strives  to  de- 
fend that  position.  In  similar  fashion — 
by  his  examination  of  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  life — he  opposes  the  exten- 
'  ion  to  women  of  that  suffrage  which  he 
siys  is  neither  a  right  nor  a  privilege,  but 
a  duty.  He  arraigns  .socialism,  not  in 
igiK>rance  nor  prejudice  as  the  sum  of 
liiMiian  villainies,  but  with  understanding 
of  its  puri>ose  and  program  to  distribute 
wealth  ef|uitably  b\  the  extension  of  jjiib 
lie  ownership  and  operation  over  all  the 
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staple  means  of  production,  tlis  objei-- 
tion  is  to  the  nKtliotl  as  inettectivf,  not 
to  the  aim  as  wicked  and  chimerical.  His 
own  preference  is  for  "tlKit  i>liase  of  so- 
cialism" which  he  christens  Industrial 
Democracy,  under  which  the  laborer 
owns  capital  and  the  capitalist  labors. 
.\rgument  for  such  a  system  runs 
smoothly  into  the  fallacy  that  the  sewer 
should  be  owned  by  the  sewerman  and 
the  school  by  the  teacher.  That  danger 
the  writer  does  not  wholly  escape.  lie 
does  not  try  to  show  how  the  workers  in 
the  oil  industry  are  to  buy  out  Mr.  Rock- 
efeller or  the  steel  workers  Mr.  Carne- 
j.,Me,  nor  what  assurance  the  "idtimate 
consumer"  would  have  that  the  price  of 
kerosene  or  steel  rails  would  be  reason- 
able if  the  laborers  owned  a  monopoly. 
Perhaps  his  radical  utterance  that  no  in- 
dividual has  "any  more  right  in  the  s;)il 
and  its  contents  than  in  the  ocean  and  its 
contents"  suggests  a  way  to  prevent  the 
mciuopolization  either  of  oil  or  steel. 

Timothy  Flint:  Pioneer,  Missionary,  Author, 
Editor,  1 780-1840.  By  Joliii  Krvin  Kirk- 
patrick.  Gleveland :  The  Arthur  H.  Clark 
Co.     $3.50. 

Those  who  know  nothing  of  I  imothy 
Mint  may  learn  something  of  the  man 
by  reading  the  title  page  of  this  biog- 
raphy, which  is  complete  if  we  add  this 
final  riourish  : 

■"The  story  of  his  life  among  the  Pioneers 
and  Frontiersmen  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Valley  and  in  New  England  and  the  South." 

We  have  his  biographer's  word  for  it  (it 
we  have  need  of  that)  that  this  mission- 
ary was  a  man  of  God ;  he  was  also,  one 
may  safely  add,  a  somewhat  "difificult" 
man,  in  spite  of  his  scholarship  and 
Christian  principles.  "I  also  have  had 
enemies,  and  bitter  ones,"  he  wrote,  with 
Scriptural  accuracy.  Yet  his  ministry 
was  not  without  its  compensations,  nor 
was  the  least  of  these  its  literary  oppor- 
tunities. Flint  was,  to  be  sure,  addicted 
to  "fine  writing"  : 

"We  admit  ourselves,  that  we  have  a 
pernicious  attachment  to  ornamented  speech." 

is  the  sentence  wath  which  he  clinched 
this  point  for  us.  His  writings  are 
none  the  less  considerable  and  even  im- 
portant in  American  literary  history. 
Mrs.  Trollope,  who  saw  much  of  him  in 
Cincinnati,  highly  regarded  him  both  as 


an  individual  and  as  an  author.  C  ertain- 
ly  he  had  lluency,  and  attem])led  exer- 
cises in  more  forms  than  most  clergy- 
men undertake.  He  was  (jue  of  the  few 
Americans  of  his  age  to  manifest  enthu- 
siastic appreciation  of  French  literature, 
and  to  play  a  part  in  popularizing  the 
study  of  the  (icrman  literature  and  lan- 
guage. Dr.  Kirkpatrick  tells  his  story 
sympathetically,  in  spite  of  the  stiffness 
of  his  style.  The  appendix  and  bibli- 
ography, like  the  notes,  are  evidences  of 
conscientious  labor.  The  index  is  not 
exhaustive,  but  is  useful  so  far  as  it  goes. 
This  book  is  attractive  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  student  of  literature 
or  of  missionary  effort,  but  also  from 
that  of  all  those  who  read  with  interest 
narratives  C)f  Western  travel  in  the  early 
days.  Its  jjhysical  proi)erties  arc,  let  us 
add,  admirable ;  paper,  printing,  wide 
margins :  all  these  contribute  to  the  read- 
er's pleasure. 

John  La  Faige:     A    Memoir   and   a    Study 
By  Royal   Cortissoz.       Boston  :   Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.    $4. 

"As  time  went  on  he  developed  an  intense 
interest  in  the  book,  coming  to  regard  it  as  a 
kind  of  repository  for  the  recollections  and 
reflections  which,  in  other  circumstances,  he 
might  have  embodied  in  a  book  of  his  own. 
We  had  been  close  friends  for  twenty  years, 
and  there  was  a  perfect  trust  lietween  us. 
He  gave  me  freely  what  he  had  already  put 
into  manuscript,  and  continued  to  write." 

This  passage  from  the  first  chapter  of 
Mr.  Cortisso?:'s  memoir  of  "our  sole  old 
master"  goes  far  to  state  what  is  the 
value  of  the  book.  One  may  add  that 
the  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
])roves  himself  a  discreet  and  devoted 
friend.  It  is  especially  appropriate  that 
such  a  one  shculd  wr'te  the  memoir,  for 
I,a  Farge's  friendships  were  expressive 
of  his  personality  no  less  than  were  hi? 
\vritings  and  his  mural  decorations  and 
stained  glass.  He  was,  to  his  friends, 
"a  lambent  flame  of  inspiration."  "I 
have  heard  some  brilliant  talkers,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Cortissoz.  "Whistler  among 
them,  but  I  have  never  heard  one  even 
remotely  comparable  to  La  Farge."  He 
did  not  set  up  as  an  epigram-maker,  the, 
"sometimes  I  do  clever  things,"  he  con- 
fest.  FT  is  best  conversation 
"held  you  on  a  far  higher  plane.  There  h? 
practised    a    serene    eloquence,    ranging    over 
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fields  so  spacious  that  in  addition  to  tlic 
weighty  substance  of  his  talk  he  stimulated 
the  listener  as  with  a  sense  of  large  issues, 
of  brave  venturings  into  seas  of  thought,  lie 
had  seen  the  world,  he  had  known  a  multi- 
tude of  men  and  things,  and  this  rich  experi- 
ence reacted  upon  his  nature.  But  his  com- 
plexity was  a  central  possession,  it  was  of 
the  very  texture  of  his  soul.  There  went 
with  it,  too,  a  peculiar  poise,  a  strange,  self- 
centered  calm.  His  pronounced  sympathy 
for  the  East  was.  easily  understood.  He 
liked  its  attitude  of  contemplation.  His  own 
habit  was  meditative.  But  \^here  his  individ- 
uality made  a  still  further  claim  w?«  m  the 
direction  of  a  tremendous  intellectual  and 
spiritual  activity." 

As  an  appraisal  of  John  La  Far<je's  art, 
this  tribute  is  a  welcome  but  not  impec- 
cable work.  Indeed,  it  has  modest  pre- 
tensions here.  As  a  character  studv.  it 
seems  to  us  bevond  criticism.  The  book 
is  beautifully  printed,  and  no  less  beauti- 
f-'lly  illustrated. 

■J* 
Literary  Notes 

....The  latest  addition  to  the  .American 
Rook  Company's  useful  "Gateway  Series"  is 
Selections  front  Abraham  Lincoln,  edited  by 
Dr.  A.  S.  Draper   C35  cents). 

....Queed,  like  'The  Broad  Highway," 
among  this  season's  most  successful  novels, 
was  declined  by  several  New  York  publishers 
before  a   Boston   house  appreciated   its   value. 

....There  are  fine  tales  in  "Tell  it  Again" 
Stories,  by  Elizabeth  Thompson  Dillingham 
and  Adelle  Powers  Emerson  fOinn;  50 
cents)  :  and  ihey  will  be  welcomed  by  kinder- 
garteners, mothers   and  youngsters. 

....The  high  standard  set  for  the  Home 
University  Library  by  the  initial  volumes  is 
maintained  by  the  recent  additions :  The  Open- 
in'fi  uf>  of  Afriia.  by  Sir  IT.  H.  Johnston; 
Crime  and  Insanity,  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Mercier; 
l.iheralism,  by  L.  J.  llobhouse  ("Holt;  75  cents 
each ). 

...The  Putnams  arc  about  to  issue  an 
F-'nglish  transbition  of  the  Recollections  of  a 
I'arisian,  by  Dr.  Poumics  dc  la  Siboutie,  a 
witness  of  three  revolutions,  and  a  subject,  in 
turn,  of  T^uis  XVT.  Xapo1ef,n  T.  T,ouis  XVITT. 
Charles  X.  Louis  I'hilippe  and  N'apobon  TIT 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Republic 

.  . .  .Opcragocrs  and  fathers  will  welcome 
Oliver  Hurkel's  retelling  of  Wagner's  Giitter- 
ddnimerunz  in  English  blank  verse  (Crowell; 
75  cents)  The  libretto  of  the  opera  cannot 
\>e  read  with  any  pleasure;  Mr.  Huckel's  work, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  done  lovingly  and  under- 
•ilandingly-  in   and    for   the  lil>rary. 


....The  edition  of  Dickens's  Christmas 
Carol,  published  by  Crowell  this  season,  is  il- 
lustrated in  color  by  Ethel  Everett,  and  both 
in  its  pictures  and  general  makeup  is  a  most 
attractive  presentation  of  the  masterpiece  of 
sentiment    (Crowell;  $1.50). 

....The  price  of  Gilbert  O.  Ward's  Prac- 
tical Use  of  Books  and  Libraries:  An  Ele- 
mentary Manual  is  one  dollar ;  that  of  the 
accompanying  7ra("/!jH,f:  Outlines^  cents  (Bos- 
ton Book  Co.).  The  manual  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  high  school  students  and  library 
apprentices,  and  appears  to  be  practical  and 
of  value. 

....Sir  George  Douglas,  whose  essays  on 
"Scottish  Poetry"  we  commented  on  in  our  «A^ 
issue  of  August  31,  has  made  an  interesting 
collection  in  his  Book  of  Scottish  Poetry 
(BaVer  &  Taylor:  pp.  928;  $2.50).  The  range 
is  from  twelfth  century  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
Honne  to  R.  L.  S.,  James  John  Davidson  and 
Maria  .Stewart. 

....Two  unpublished  five-act  dramas  by 
Dumas  pere  have  been  discovered,  with  a 
quantity  of  letters  to  Dumas,  among  the  pa- 
pers of  one  of  his  secretaries  and  collabora- 
tors, Noel  Parfait.  "Le  Fils  du  Forgat"  is 
drawn  from  the  playwright's  novel.  "Monsieur 
Coumbcs";  "Pietro  Tasca"  is  the  title  of  the 
second  piece,  whose  scene  is  Venice. 

....Facts  for  Freshmen,  jniblished  by  the 
I'niversity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  differs  decided- 
ly from  most  university  hand  books  in  being 
attractively  printed  neatly  bound  and  read- 
able. Its  author.  Dean  T.  A.  Clark,  professes 
to  give  information  about  the  University  of 
Illinois  alone,  but  his  advice  as  to  studies, 
habits  and  fraternities  is  based  upon  so  much 
knowledge  of  college  life  and  boy  nature  as 
to  be  useful  anywhere. 

....The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
.America,  Philadelphia,  sends  forth  its  Ameri- 
can .Je'vish  Yearbook  $f)72  (ioii-ior2).  (50 
cents),  just  as  the  Jewish  New  Year  is  ap-  . 
proaching,  September  2.1.  tqti.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  statistical  data,  "The  Passport  Ques- 
tion" between  our  Government  and  Russia  i'- 
extensivelv  treated.  The  report  of  the  fourth 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee— an  orpani/ation  aiming  to  look  after 
Jewish  welfare  everywhere— embraces  the  im- 
migration and  naturalization  questions  and 
also  the  recent  activities  of  Russia,  the  fiend- 
ish foe  of  the  persecuted  people. 

...In  a  lecture  recently  delivered  before 
the  LTnivcrsite  des  Annales,  at  Paris,  the 
novelist  lOaniel  Lesueur  made  some  interest- 
ing generalizations  on  the  siibjecf  of  "The 
Popular  Novel."  I'rom  the  French  point  of 
view,  the  masters  of  that  form  are  T^u«o, 
.Sue,     T)umas     and     Erckmann-Chatrian.     Tin 
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popular  novel  is  pret-minently  a  serial,  to  be- 
yin  with,  and  its  first  condition  is,  says  this 
critic,  "the  rigorous  morality  of  the  work,  in 
lorni  as  «ell  as  in  essentials,  and  the  author 
engages  to  make  over  any  situation  or  pas- 
sage which  risks  shocking  the  reader  of  the 
working   class   for   whom   it   is   destined." 

.  . .  .  We  quote  verses  contril)uted  hy  Mr. 
Ellis  Parker  lUitler  to  the  Septemher  Book- 
man : 

1    want   to   know   how    Hfrnanl    Shaw 
I. ikes   bctf  steak— fail  ly    ilmic,   or    raw? 
I   want  to  know   what  kind  of  shoes 
M.    Maeterlinck  and    Howells   use. 

1    have    great    curiosity 
RenardinK  (icorfie   .Aiii's  new    boot  tree. 
Has  Carolyn    Wells  of   late  cmuloyed 
Hairpins    of    wire    or    celluloid? 

What  kind  of  soaii  iloes  London   like? 
Does   Kobert  Chambers  ever   "hike"? 
Or  did   he  ever?     Or,  if  not. 
Does   he   like   cabbaRe,  cheese,   or   what? 

1    wa<it  to   know  the  size  of  gloves 
Oppenheim   wears,   and   if  he  loves 
Olives,   and   how   his  clothes  are   made. 
What  does  he  eat?     How  is  he  paid? 

All  sorts  of  things  1   want  to  learn 

That   are   not    of   thf   least   concern 

To   anyone.      For,   Oil   and  Oh! 

1  want  to  know!      I   WANT  TO   KNOW! 

1    want    to   know,    and   know    I    will — 
The   printing   press  is   never   still. 
For  me  it  prints  such   facts  as  these! 
1  am  the  Public,  if  you  i)lcase ! 

\ow  we  know  who  it  is  that  is  accountable 
tor  the  slush  pul)lished  in  our  so-called  liter- 
ary magazines ! 

What  is  called  The  191 1  Bible  is  the  old 

"authorized  version  of  161 1  carefully  amended 
by  American  scholars,"  and  published  by  the 
American  Branch  of  the  O.xford  University 
Press.  It  has  excellences  to  be  recognized 
by  those  who  do  not  choose  to  use  the  Re- 
vised Version.  It  is  printed  on  very  thin 
anu  yet  opaque  paper  in  a.  fairly  large  type, 
and  it  manages  to  secure  by  extra  spacing  the 
advantages  of  the  paragraphy  system  while 
yet  keeping  the  verse  divisions.  It  makes 
special  claim  to  corrections  in  the  text  where 
needed,  so  that  it  is  the  Old  Version  revised, 
but  not  so  as  to  disturb  the  reader.  '  The 
changes  are  few\  but  we  notice  that  such  a 
palpable  error  as  that  in  i  John  5 :  7,  8  the 
three  witnesses,  is  corrected  to  follow  nearly 
the  Revised  Version;  but  i  Tim,  3:  16  "God 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh"  is  not  corrected, 
nor  does  Acts  20:  28,  "the  Church  of  God 
which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood" 
follow  the  correction  of  the  American  Re- 
vision. It  IS  a  beautiful  volume,  in  limp 
morocco,  with  maps,  of  light  weight,  suitable 
for  Study  and  reference  uses.  No  particular 
editor  is  mentioned,  unless  it  he  the  Rev.  C. 
S.  Schofield,  D.  D. ;  but  a  list  is  given  of  over 
thirty  conservative  clergymen  who  are  said 
to  be  responsible  for  the  text  corrections, 
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Ik  you  have  reason  to  .su.speci  the  i  kanli- 
ness  or  healthfuliiess  of  your  milk  supplv,  pas- 
teurize yourself  in  your  home  immediately  be- 
fore using. — Illinois  S'lule  I'ood  Commission 
Bulletin. 

Ir  was  Sanil)o  that  was  bemoaning  the  fact- 
ihat  he  had  forgotten  to  fasten  the  door  ol 
his   chicken-htnise   the  night  before. 

"Were  they  stolen  ?"  he  uas  asked. 

"No,  they  went  home." 

F.i.iE  Metch.n'ikoif,  the  great  l-'rench  bac- 
teriologist, eagerly  buys  a  live  gorilla  for  three 
thousand  dollars.  He  could  buy  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature  for  half  the  money. 
-Life. 

Peuspiring  Customer — Ph-h-h  !  Bring  me 
something  cool. 

\\'aitress — Yes,  sir.     Would  you  like  an  ice? 

Perspiring  Customer  -  No,  no;  something 
cooler  than  that.-  /'uhc/j. 

Upgardson — Your  cousin  is  a  practising  phy- 
sician, isn't  he? 

Atom — He  has  discovered  one  or  two  spe- 
cifics for  cancer,  I  believe,  but  he  hasn't  set- 
tled down  to  regular  practice  yet. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

From  the  death  notices  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  January  21,   1804: 

In  Kngland,  Tohn  Tucker,  a  soldier  in  Ashford 
Barracks.  He  died  at  4  o'clock  in  th'  morning;  be- 
fore 12  in  the  same  day  his  widow  was  married  to 
another  man,  and  in  the  evening  the  I  appy  couple  fol- 
lowed the  cor.ise  of  the  first  luisband  to  the  gravi- 
as   chief  'mourners. 

1)0   YOU   TWIG? 

There   was   a  young  lady   named   Ginter, 
Who  married  a  man  in  w-inter; 

The  man's  name  was  Wood, 

And  now,  as  they  should. 
The   Woods  have  a  cute   little   splinter. 

O.  Hen'rv  once  promised  to  write  a  story 
for  one  of  the  big  magazines,  but  it 
failed  to  arrive  after  many  requests.  Finally 
the  editor  went  to  O.  Henry's  apartment  and 
sent  up  a  curt  note :  "If  I  don't  have  that 
story  within  twentj'-four  hours  I  will  come 
up  and  kick  you  down  stairs.  I  always  keep 
my  promises."  O.  Henry  promptly  sent  back 
the  note:  "Dear  Bill:  If  I  did  all  my  work 
with  my  feet  I'd  kcc;i  my  promises  too." 

.■\x  Aberdonian  went  to  spend  a  few  days 
in  London  with  his  son.  After  their  first 
greetings  at  King's  Cross  Station,  the  young 
fellow  remarked :  "Feyther,  you  are  not  lookin' 
weel.     Ts  there  anything  the  matter?" 

The  old  man  replied,  "Aye,  lad,  I  have  had 
an  accident." 

"What  was  that,  fevther?" 

"Mon."  he  said,  "on  this  journey  frae  bonnie 
Scotland  I  lost  my  luggage." 

"Dear,  dear,  that's  too  bad  ;  '00  did  it  hap- 
pen?" 

"Aweel,"  replied  the  Aberdonian,  "the  cork 
cam  oot." — San  Francisco  .trgonant. 
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Development    of   the    House    of 

Governors 

Up  to  this  time  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Governors  of  our  States  has  been 
devoted  to  conferring  simply.  The  Gov- 
ernors have  done  no  voting,  but  have 
simply  talked  to  each  other  much  as  is 
done  in  a  Quaker  meeting,  coming 
when  they  could  to  "the  sense  of  the 
meeting,"  and  looking  to  concurrent  leg- 
islation. P)Ut  this  year  they  have  done 
more  than  President  Rfjo'-evelt  had  in  his 
mind  when  he  sought  their  aid  on  con- 
servation, and  have  taken  definite  action, 
aj)pointing  three  of  their  number  to  ap- 
pear before  the  United  .States  Supreme 
Court  to  argue  an  appeal  against  certain 
deci'^ions  of  inferior  courts.  .A';  Gover- 
nors of  States  they  are  naturally  States' 
rights  men,  after  a  fashion,  antl  feel  it 
the'r  duty  to  sec  that  the  rights  oi  their 
States  imder  the  Constitution  are  not  in- 
vaded by  the  central  national  Govern- 
ment. 

The  decisions  of  the  lower  l-'ederal 
courts  objected  \()  are  thf)se  thnt  enjoin 
State  railroad  commissions  frrjm  regu- 
lating intrastate  rates,  on  this  ground, 
among  others,  that  they  wouhl  interfere 
with  interstate  comtnerce.  F'art'cularly  a 
derision    by    Justice    Sanbrjrn,    of     the 


United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
against  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Min- 
nesota, was  severely  attacked  by  Gover- 
nor Hadley,  of  Missouri,  Governor  Al- 
drich,  of  Nebraska,  and  Governor 
O'Neal,  of  Alabama.  Governor  Aldrich, 
particularly,  used  very  strong  language, 
quite  outdoing  the  criticism  for  which 
President  Roosevelt  was  blamed,  as  de- 
stroying the  respect  due  to  courts.  He 
even  said  that  the  "trouble  comes  from 
the  fact  that  in  many  instances  these  in- 
ferior courts  are  composed  of  lawyers 
who  owe  their  position  not  so  much  to 
legal  attainments  and  profound  learning 
as  to  political  service  rendered."  We 
agree  with  both  President  Roosevelt  and 
Governor  Aldrich  that  courts  are  not  ab- 
solved from  criticism.  Every  citizen  of 
competent  intelligence  has  the  right  to 
disagree  with  their  decisions  and  to  criti- 
cise the  judges  who  render  them. 

It  would  seem  on  the  face  of  it  that  the 
Governors  are  right  in  their  contention. 
Let  the  national  Government  control  in- 
terstate commence,  as  it  has  done  in  an- 
nuling  State  laws  forbidding  the  impor- 
tation of  alcoholic  liquors ;  but  laws  made 
by  a  State  regulating  transportation  rates 
within  its  own  boundaries  would  seem  to 
be  within  the  State's  own  rights,  with  no 
Federal  interference ;  and  so  the  Gover- 
nors unanimously  agreed,  declaring  that 
the  removal  of  that  right  would  make  the 
States  but  provinces  within  the  national 
Government.  Accordingly  they  took  the 
novel  and  evolutionary,  if  not  revolution- 
ary, action  of  anpointing  Governor  Har- 
mon, of  Ohio,  Governor  Hadley,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Governor  O'Neal,  of  Alaba- 
ma, to  argue  the  rights  of  the  States  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court. 

.And  vet,  in  the  familiar  words  of  Sir 
Rocrer  de  Coverley,  "there  is  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides  of  the  question."  T>ct 
us  take,  as  an  example,  the  action  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  which  has  reduced  its 
railroad  rates  for  the  carriage  of  cement, 
for  the  verv  purpose  of  giving  the  pref- 
erence to  dealers  in  Texas  cement  and 
discriminatincr  against  cement  which 
micdit  otherwise  be  brought  in  from  other 
States.  Here  is  a  case  in  which  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Interstate  Commission  to 
(■finalize  conditions  of  trade  and  traffic  is 
blocked  by  action  of  intrastate  rat'ng.  Is 
that  constitutiotial  or  right?  Tii  Art.  T, 
<),  5.  the  Crmstitution  says: 
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"No  preference  shall  Le  given  Ly  any  regu- 
lation uf  conunertc  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of 
one  State  over  those  of  another." 

This  priivisiun  does  not  verbally  forbid 
the  Texas  rating,  for  it  mention^  only 
"ports."  To  be  sure  Denver  is  a  "port" 
iMuler  the  rulings,  but  it  has  a  custom- 
house; and  we  do  nut  know  that  there  is 
an  inland  "port"  in  Texas.  But  railroads 
were  not  known  when  the  Constitution 
was  written,  and  this  discrimination  is 
of  just  the  sort  which  the  Constitution 
meant  to  forbid.  To  bring  the  Texas 
case  under  this  constitutional  provision 
would  be  no  great  stretch  of  interpreta- 
tion. An  attorney  might  even  argue  that 
an  intrastate  rate  intended  to  favor  citi- 
zens of  one  State  and  shut  out  others  con- 
tradicts the  purpose  exprest  elsewhere : 
"The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States."  IV,  2,  i. 

It  was  precisely  because  of  the  fear 
that  the  conference  of  Governors  might 
become  a  House  of  Governors,  a  sort  of 
consoHdated  legislative  executive,  that 
not  a  few  found  fault  with  President 
Roosevelt  for  calling  the  first  conference. 
We  had  no  such  fear  and  have  none  now. 
Evolution  is  a  good  thing.  The  friction 
of  contrary  views  will  keep  the  evolution 
within  safe  limits.  We  see  no  reason 
why  in  their  representative  capacity 
Governors  Harmon,  Hadley  and  O'Neal 
should  not  present  arguments  that  will 
have  weight  with  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  we  have  no  fear  that 
the  Governors  will  bulldoze  the  Justices. 
^^'e  do  not  care  to  attempt  now  to  argne 
the  case  or  to  anticipate  the  decision.  We 
know  that  the  interests  of  the  whole 
country  are  more  important  than  those 
of  the  several  States,  and  yet  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  prime  importance  to  hold  fast  to 
that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
declares  that  "the  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people." 

The  State:    Why 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  syn- 
dicalist proposition  to  get  rid  of  the  po- 
litical state  and  turn  over  industrial  capi- 
tal and  its  minagement  to  a  unionized 
proletariat.  The  dream  of  a  world  with- 
out political  authority,  and  emancipated 


from  law,  is  as  old  as  the  institution  of 
government,  against  which  it  protests. 
1  he  revolutionary  labor  movement  mere- 
ly gives  it  an  up-to-date  expression. 

And  even  the  modern  expression  in 
anarchistic  creeds  is  not  strictly  new. 
The  intellectual  father  of  both  "individ- 
ualistic" and  "communistic  anarchism" 
was  Rousseau,  who  voiced  the  desires  of 
the  one  in  his  talk  about  the  "return  to 
nature,"  and  formulated  the  philosophy 
of  the  other  in  his  distinction  between 
"aggregation"  and  "association,"  and  in 
his  proposition  that  in  association  the  in- 
dividual will  must  be  merged  in  a  gen- 
eral will,  which,  for  practical  ])urposes, 
is  the  will  of  the  majority. 

States,  as  Rousseau  regarded  them, 
are  merely  "aggregations,"  created  and 
held  together  by  force.  "Association," 
or  society,  is  always  spontaneous  and 
voluntary.  Its  basis  is  essentially,  tho 
not  necessarily  in  form,  a  free  contract, 
because  those  who  belong  to  it  enter  it 
freely  and  remain  in  it  because  they 
want  to.  Association  comes  into  exist- 
ence because  of  oppression.  The  State, 
created  by  force  and  governing  by  force, 
itself  oppresses,  and,  by  creating  priv- 
ileges, creates  and  defends  oppressors. 
The  oppressed  create  society  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  when  they  voluntarily 
enter  into  combination  to  resist  the  op- 
pressor and  win  freedom.  In  the  strug- 
gle that  follows  it  is  right  for  associated 
men  to  use  any  measures,  however  vio- 
lent, against  neutrals  as  well  as  against 
the  enemy  (for  trade  unions,  for  exam- 
ple, to  make  war  upon  "scabs"),  be- 
cause, if  any  one  refuses  to  join  the  as- 
sociation to  fight  oppression  he  elects  to 
I've  under  oppression,  and  therefore 
must  not  complain  if  he  is  oppressed. 

Xow.  Rousseau's  analysis  happens  to 
be  good  sociology  as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
nothing  is  easier  than  for  a  fool  to  do 
mischief  with  a  good  knife,  a  good  gim. 
or  a  good  philosophy.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  two  types  of  social  combinations, 
both  historical,  bot'.i  existing  today:  the 
coercive  type,  of  which  the  State  is  the 
supreme  example,  and  the  free  or  volun- 
tary type,  of  which  the  Christian  Church 
once  aspired  to  be  the  supreme  example, 
and  of  which  the  "Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World"  aspire  to  be  the  supreme  ex- 
ample now. 

What  Rousseau  failed  to  tell  us,  how- 
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ever,  and  what  free  associationists  in  all 
ages,  including  the  present,  have  failed 
to  see,  is  the  group  of  obstinate  facts 
which  explain  the  existence  and  the  per- 
sistence of  coercive  society,  or  the  State, 
in  the  face  of  all  the  dreamers  and  the 
revolutionists  of  all  generations.  Those 
facts  are  three,  namely  :  ( i )  The  strug- 
gle for  existence  often  brings  together  in 
search  of  economic  opportunity,  a  multi- 
tude of  persons  whose  interests  conflict, 
whose  ideas  and  feelings  are  different 
and  who  therefore  cannot  spontaneously 
co-operate;  (2)  A  common  peril,  never- 
theless, compels  them  to  make  common 
cause;  (3)  Under  these  circumstances 
they  submit  to  the  suggestion,  the  will, 
the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  strong  man,  be 
he  a  military  leader,  a  gang  bully,  or  a 
district  political  boss. 

But,  say  the  syndicalists,  w'ar  and  mili- 
tarism are  kept  alive  by  capitalistic 
greed.  Capitalism  and  war  will  disap- 
pear together.  What  common  danger 
will  be  left  to  necessitate  general  organi- 
zation for  anything  but  industrial  pur- 
poses? For  industry,  let  men  combine 
and  subrriit  to  the  general  will.  In  all 
other  relations  and  activities  of  life,  let 
them  \)Q  free,  without  government  or 
law. 

Undoubtedly  labor  leaders  of  the  revo- 
lutionary sort  believe  this  social  diagno- 
sis. And  the  fact  that  they  do  believe 
it  makes  some  of  the  rest  of  us  despair 
of  their  intellectual  processes. 

The  syndicalist  believes  it  because,  as 
a  convinced  and  enthusiastic  "commun- 
ist-anarchist" he  is  unable  to  size  up  the 
"individualist-anarchist."  or  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  a  gfxjd  big  one-half  of  tbe  hu- 
man race  consists  of  persons  who  won't 
agree  with  anyWly  or  work  with  any- 
body if  they  can  help  it.  He  will  not  ad- 
mit that  one-quarter  of  mankind  is  made 
up  of  flead-beats,  who  won't  work,  even 
to  support  themselves,  if  they  can  steal 
or  l>eg.  He  denies  that  one-eighth  of 
mankind  is  made  up  of  persons  who  are 
prepared  to  prey  upon  their  fellowmen, 
not  merely  by  wheedling  and  sneak- 
thieving,  but  by  violence  and  cruelty. 

The  syndicalist  brlioves  that  the  im- 
?WK:ialized  half  of  the  human  race  is  a 
product  of  oppression.  "After  the  revo- 
lution" he  expects  all  the  fakers,  swind- 
]cr^.  gamblers,  thugs  and  cut-throats  to 


come  purring  up  to  the  economic  hearth 
of  syndicalism  and  ask  to  be  set  to  work ! 
VVell,  we  predict  that  they  won't,  and 
that  the  syndicalist  will  save  his  philo- 
sophic face  by  the  short  and  easy  device 
of  calling  them  "scabs,"  and  that  when 
he  discovers  that  they  won't  work  when 
opportunity  is  offered,  he  will  proceed 
with  a  high  hand  to  make  them  work. 
In  other  words,  having  kicked  the  State 
out  at  the  front  door,  he  will  proceed'  to 
bring  it  in  again  at  the  back  door  with 
all  possible  haste,  and  for  the  same  moss- 
grown  reasons  that  have  justified  it  thru- 
out  the  ages ! 

British  Educational   Problems 

The  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  at  its  recent  Ports- 
mouth meeting  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  needs  and  methods  of  education, 
a  subject  that  has  of  late  years  been  oc- 
cupying a  larger  space  upon  the  pro- 
grams of  this  body,  as  well  as  of  the 
sister  society  in  the  United  States.  Both 
the  British  and  the  American  Associa- 
tions have  now  a  Section  of  Educational 
Science,  and  while  it  may  be  questionable 
whether  education  is  yet  entitled  to  such 
recognition  as  a  science  on  a  formal 
equality  with  astronomy  and  chemistry, 
still,  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  is 
an  important  subject  to  consider  and  an 
interesting  one  to  discuss. 

Sir  William  Ramsay,  before  he  ])assed 
on  to  his  hobby,  radium,  in  his  presi- 
dential address,  took  time  to  deliver  a 
few  sharp  blows  at  two  established  Brit- 
ish institutions,  the  examination  and 
scholarship  systems.  He  ascribed  leth- 
argy of  thought  in  England  largely  to 
the  "external  examinations,"  and  com- 
mended instead  the  Continental  and 
American  custom  of  "trusting  the  teach- 
ers to  form  an  honest  estimate  of  the 
capacity  and  ability  of  each  student  and 
awarding  honors  accordingly."  He  de- 
nounced bribery  by  scholarshi|)s  as  "a 
fr)rm  of  pauperism  practically  uiikiujwn 
in  every  country  but  our  own"  and  ad- 
vised that  the  beneficiaries  of  such  fmids 
be  recjuired  to  repay  them  if  and  when 
circimistances  fierniit.  The  amount  of 
money  expended  annually  in  imiversity 
fcllr)Wshi|)S,  scholarships  and  business 
represents    in    (ireat     I'ritain    a    capital 
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value  of  over  $J7,ckjo,oou,  and  if  iiiubt 
of  this  expfiiditure  could  be  recovered 
it  would  gcj  far  toward  puttinj^  univer!>- 
ity  education  011  a  satisfactory  basis 

The  president  of  the  echicational  sec- 
tion, Bishop  VVelldon,  took  up  the  same 
tlieine,  and  declared  it  "an  evil  scarcely 
capable  of  exaggeration,"  that  the  pecun- 
iary benefits  intended  for  the  poor  should 
have  become  the  pertjuisitt-s  of  the  rich, 
"in  the  field  of  secondary  education  the 
competition  for  scholarships  and  exhibi- 
tit)ns  have  become  so  severe  that  scarce- 
ly any  boy  in  the  examination  for  them 
stands  a  chance  of  success,  except  at  a 
cost  of  three  or  four  years  spent  before- 
hand '  in  an  expensive  preparatory 
^chool." 

Bishop  W'elldon  was  for  fifteen  years 
headmaster  of  the  two  great  public 
schools  of  Dulwich  and  Harrow,  so  he 
speaks  with  knowledge  and  with  feeling 
of  the  oppression  of  secondary  educa- 
tion by  the  ancient  universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  1  he  smattering  of 
Greek  which  they  insist  upon  requiring 
of  all  students  for  entrance  is  "both  a 
farce  and  a  nuisance."  Rut  the  abolition 
of  compulsory  Greek  is  not  enough.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  ancient  universities 
should  be  changed.  To  a  modern  uni- 
versity, like  Manchester,  men  and  wcjmen 
come  as  students ;  they  come  to  learn 
and  they  do  learn.  The  atmosphere  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  more  social 
than  intellectual,  and  the  number  of  un- 
dergraduates who  can  in  any  sense  be 
called  serious  students  is  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  whole.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  ancient  universities  in  conferring 
degrees  w'ithout  an  adequate  guarantee 
of  knowledge  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  indifference  of  English  society  as 
a  whole  to  the  value  and  dignity  of 
learning. 

At  present,  the  bishop  said,  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
the  close  preserves  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  he  hoped  that  eventually  all 
the  universities,  ancient  as  well  a.-,  mod- 
ern, would  be  free  from  theological  re- 
strictions. Coeducation,  he  recognized, 
is  already  an  established  reality  in  both 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  universities, 
tho  in  the  former  degrees  are  denied 
to  women.  Coeducation  is  also  becom- 
ing more  common    in  the    day  schools, 


bill  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  in- 
troduced into  the  boarding  schools 
'where  the  life  was  ordered  on  some- 
what artificial  principles."  On  the  evils 
of  segregated  education  he  (juoted  Adam 
.Su:ith : 

■  1  liat  the  education  of  l)oys  al  distant  great 
Mihools,  of  young  men  al  distant  colleges,  as 
well  as  ladies  in  dislant  nunneries  and  hoard- 
ing schools,  seems  in  the  higiicr  ranks  of  life 
to  have  hurt  most  essentially  the  domestic 
morals,  and  consequently  the  domestic  hap- 
piness both  of  l-rance  and  of  England." 

Many  of  these  British  problems  are 
also  our  own,  tho  in  a  lesser  degree. 
Examinations  are  not  all  powerful  in  this 
country,  and  they  are  not  usually  set  by 
an  external  and  independent  authority, 
except  in  such  cases  as  State  regents  ex- 
aminations, adm'ssion  to  legal  and  medi- 
cal societies,  and  entrance  to  universities. 
But  our  universities  have  not  the  power 
and  prestige  of  the  English,  so  they  are 
tiow  conforming  with  more  or  less  re- 
luctance to  the  demand  of  the  secondary 
schools  for  the  right  to  regulate  their 
own  affairs.  The  recent  modifications  of 
their  entrance  requirements  made  by 
Harvard  and  Chicago  are  striking  illus- 
trations of  this  tendency. 

None  of  our  universities  have  so  abun- 
dant scholarship  funds  as  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  but  we  are  not  so  free  from 
the  perplexities  of  such  pecuniary  assist- 
ance as  Professor  Ramsay  thinks.  We 
are  beginning  to  hear  not  a  little  com- 
plaint of  "bribery"  thru  scholarships  by 
rival  institutions,  and  'the  endowment  of 
mediocrity."  Evidently  we  must  be  on 
the  watch  if  we  would  escape  the  evils 
of  England ;  the  clutch  of  the  dead  hand, 
the  formation  of  cliques,  the  fossiliza- 
tion  of  courses,  the  dominance  of  formal 
tests  and  the  curse  of  uniformity.  To 
prevent  these  evils  we  can  hardly  do  bet- 
ter than  to  follow  the  four  principles 
which  Bishop  Welldon  lays  down  as  the 
essentials  of  all  true  progress  or  reform 
in  educat'on. 

"i.  That  every  child  shall  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  m  full  measure  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  faculties  with  which  God 
has  endowed  him   or  her. 

2.  That  no  difference  of  opportunity,  or  as 
little  difference  as  possihle,  shall  exist  be- 
tween the  richer  and  the  poorer  classes  of 
society. 

3.  That  the  supreme  object  of  education  is 
to    proN'ido    good     citizens — citizens     who,     in 
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Milton's  stately  language,  will  be  able  to  'per- 
form justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all 
the  offices,  both  public  and  private,  of  Peace 
and  War." 

4.  That,  as  the  personal  influence  of  the 
teacher  is  a  potent  factor  in  education,  it  is 
the  business  of  the  State  to  ensure  the  highest 
possible  efficiency,  not  only  of  intelligence  but 
of  character,  in  the  men  and  women  who 
adopt  the  educational  profession  as  their  life- 
work." 


Mushrooms 

During  the  last  few  weeks  a  series  of 
deaths  in  and  around  New  York,  at  least 
a  score  in  all.  have  been  reported  as  oc- 
curring after  the  eating  of  toadstools  mis- 
taken for  mushrooms.  A  certain  number 
of  deaths  from  the  same  cause  are  report- 
ed from  various  parts  of  the  country  each 
vear,  especially  during  the  spring  and 
fail.  Only  rarely,  however,  do  so  many 
of  them,  occur  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  locality  as  on  this  occasion.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  at  times  when  attention 
has  been  called  by  the  newspapers  to 
deaths  of  this  kind,  other  forms  of  se- 
vere digestive  trouble  are  sometimes 
referred  to  the  eating  of  fungi  tho  really 
other  causes  are  at  work.  There  are  di- 
gestive symptoms  resembling  those 
caused  by  toadstools  that  occur  after  the 
eating  of  milk  products  in  certain  forms 
of  decomposition,  particularly  spoiled  or 
fermented  cheese  and  ice  cream  that  has 
been  ref rf  zen  after  an  open  ice-cream 
freezer  has  allowed  its  contents  to  melt. 
Besides,  there  are  severe,  sometimes  fatal, 
symptoms  of  various  forms  of  ptomaine 
poisoning  in  connection  with  shell-fish 
and  certain  kinds  of  sausage  and  other 
sophisticated  meat  foods  that  are  read- 
ily put  under  this  heading  when  excite- 
ment runs  high.  It  is  probable  that  these 
sources  of  poisoning  have  somewhat 
swelled  the  number  of  supposed  deaths 
from  the  eating  of  toadstools  even  on  the 
present  occasion.  Publicity  always  tends 
to  disturb  proper  consideration  of  all 
such  subjects. 

Poisonous  fungi  are,  however,  un- 
doubtedly responsible  for  a  ninnber  of 
deaths  each  year.  This  is  true  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  difficult  for  one 
who  knows  to  distinguish  between  heal- 
thy and  toxic  fungi.  Some  of  the  cor- 
rrs^>^;ndents  in  the  newspapers  have 
asked  why  those  fjeopje  who  are  taking 
ri%ks  in  gathering  mushrooms,  or  what 


they  think  are  mushrooms,  for  them- 
selves do  not  consult  books  and  pictures 
and  descriptions  that  would  enable  them 
to  judge  between  the  healthy  and  the 
poisonous.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  most  of  those  who  suffer  from 
this  sort  of  poisoning  are  the  least  likely 
to  consult  authoritative  auxiliaries  of 
this  kind  in  our  libraries,  museums  and 
botanical  gardens.  Besides,  there  is  al- 
ways an  element  of  danger  in  this,  for 
while  the  ordinary  mushroom  is  very 
easily  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
toadstool,  there  are  many  forms  of  these 
fungi  which  occupy  a  middle  place,  some 
of  which  are  non-poisonous,  tho  closely 
related  and  similar  to  plants  which  are 
highlv  dangerous.  The  amateur  expert 
who  gets  his  knowledge  from  books  and 
diagrams  and  pictures  is  especially  likely 
to  think  he  knows  it  all  in  this  matter  and 
thus  lay  himself  open  to  serious  conse- 
qtiences,  and  unfortunately,  as  a  rule,  not 
only  for  himself  but  relatives  and  friends 
and,  above  all,  children. 

Mushrooms  are  not  such  a  valuable 
food  that  any  special  risk  ought  to  be 
taken  in  their  eating.  We  called  atten- 
tion ;n  our  editorial  on  Diets,  Simple  and 
Mixed,  in  The  Independent  for  Sep- 
tember 7,  to  the  fact  that  while  for  a 
time,  owing  to  their  nitrogenous  content, 
there  was  an  impression  very  prevalent, 
even  among  physicians  and  scientific 
flietitians,  that  mushrooms  would  make 
a  valuable  food  product  to  replace  meat 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  warm  weath- 
er and  especially  in  tropical  countries, 
further  careful  investigation  has  shown 
that  the  nitrogen  content  of  mushrooms 
is  available  for  human  beings  only  to  a 
slight  degree.  While  their  flavor  appeals 
to  some  people,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is 
usually  a  particular  mode  of  serving 
mushrooms  that  makes  them  a  favorite 
article  of  diet.  Cream  and  meat  sauces 
and  butter  are  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  them  tasty.  The  largest  amount 
of  the  nutrition  of  the  dishes  thus  made 
from  mushrooms  comes  from  these  add- 
ed materials.  Thev  are  valuable  almost 
entirely  as  tasty  additions  to  diet,  which 
leave  a  considerable  residue,  anfl  there- 
fore stimulate  peristals-s  and  prevent  or 
ameliorate  that  sluggishness  of  the  bow- 
els which  is  stirh  a  common  svmptom  of 
r)ur  modern  rather  undiversificd  diet. 

It  would  not    l)e    worth    while,  then, 
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even  for  the  poor,  whose  diets  are  least 
varied,  to  take  any  special  risks  in  the 
matter  ul  adding  uui^lirouiiis  as  a  variety 
to  diet.  Even  tho  gathered  hy  those  who 
consume  them,  they  are  not  a  cheap 
food  hecause  of  the  additions  that  usual- 
ly must  be  made  to  them  as  pre|jared  for 
the  table.  When  they  are  used  it  is  al- 
most indispensable  to  have  them  se!ecto<l 
by  an  expert,  that  is,  by  one  who  knows 
non-poisonous  from  poisonous  varieties 
by  study  of  the  plants  themselves,  and 
who  has  had  some  definite  traininj>  in 
this  matter.  The  man  who  is  his  own 
lawyer  is  a  fool,  it  is  said,  as  also  the 
man  who  is  his  own  physician.  The  man 
who  is  his  own  e.xpert  on  mushrooms, 
however,  unless  he  has  had  the  training 
for  it,  would  have  to  have  some  special 
term  in  the  superlative  degree  invented 
in  order  to  properly  characterize  liini. 

There  is  no  need,  in  spite  of  recent 
casualties,  for  those  who  like  mushrooms 
to  feel  alarmed  over  the  continued  eating 
of  their  favorite  dainty,  provided  they 
have  good  reason  to  know  that  proper 
care  has  been  exercised  in  the  gathering 
of  them,  or  that  some  definite  agency  of 
experience  has  had  charge  of  it.  Death 
from  toadstools  we  have  always  hid  and 
always  will  have,  tho  fungi  will  continue 
to  be  a  proper  and  salutary  element  in 
the  diet  of  a  good  many  people  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past. 

Prohibition  in  Maine 

After  a  week  we  do  not  yet  know 
whether  or  not  the  citizens  of  Maine 
have  decided  to  retain  the  constitutional 
amendment  w^hich  absolutely  prohibits 
the  sale  in  the  State  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, so  close  is  the  vote. 

We  would  have  every  saloon  in  the 
State  closed.  They  are  a  curse  and 
nothing  but  a  curse.  It  is  a  blessing  to 
any  community  when  it  banishes  this 
more  than  mischievous  institution. 
Drunkenness  is  cultivated,  fostered  and 
provided  for  by  the  saloon  ;  and  drunk- 
enness causes  more  poverty,  sufifering, 
cruelty  and  crimes,  ruins  more  homes 
and  hastens  more  deaths,  than  anv  other 
form  of  vicious  indulgence.  Beside  al- 
cohol opium  is  comparatively  negligible 
because  occasional,  tobacco  is  even  in- 
nocent and  tea    and    coflFee    innocuous 


stimulants.  Till  men,  and  some  women, 
learn  stlf-control  ])rohibition  is  a  desir- 
able rule. 

The  question  is,  as  to  the  extent  of 
prohibited  territory.  The  more  the  bet- 
ter, of  course;  but  the  principle  is  the 
same  whether  we  have  constitutioilal 
prohibition  in  a  State,  or  local  option  in 
a  town  or  county.  What  we  want  is 
prohibition  that  will  prohibit,  prcjhibition 
supported  by  a  voting  ])ublic  spirit 
which  will  punish  infractions.  In  the 
State  of  Maine  public  sentiment  has  not 
prohibited,  but  has  defied  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  law  in  the  cities.  The  law 
has  been  notoriously  inefifective,  and  the 
city  officials  have  l)een  ])arties  condon- 
ing the  violation  of  law. 

Now  bv  a  vote  of  the  people — that  is 
of  the  men — for  we  believe  the  women 
would  have  voted  differently — it  is 
made  clear  that  they  have  no  prevailing 
desire  for  prohibition.  The  vote  is  even- 
ly balanced.  It  appears  clear  that  any 
policy  on  which  the  people  are  so  un- 
certain, half  one  way  aud  half  the  other, 
should  not  be  fixt  by  the  constitution, 
but  left  to  the  laws.  A  constitution 
should  represent  a  settled  general  con- 
viction, such  as  it  did  when  the  present 
constitutional  provision  of  Maine  was 
approved  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Now  there  is  no  visible  majority  for  it, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  it  for  that 
reason.  A  new  population  has  come  into 
the  cities,  and  thev  have  and  should  have 
their  rights.  ^^'ith  regret  we  discover 
this  fact,  and  we  believe  that  under  the 
circumstances  it  should  be  left  to  the  leg- 
islature to  control  the  selling  of  liquor  in 
the  State,  and  that  this  should  be  by  a 
local  option  law.  so  that  a  town  or  coun- 
tv  can  exclude  the  saloon  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  infractions  will  be  punished. 
Local  option  is  of  the  same  principle  as 
State-wide  proliibition,  only  it  prohibits 
in  a  smaller  territory.  In  towns  or  cities 
which  prefer  to  have  saloons  the  tax — 
called  falsely  a  license — should  be  made 
very  high,  so 'as  to  limit  the  number  of 
saloons  and  shut  out  the  low  doggeries. 
This  will  be  partial  prohibition,  which  is 
better  than  none. 

What  the  saloon  does  appears  in  the 
case  '"n  Coatesville,  Pa.  A  man  went 
to  a  saloon  and  got  liquor  enough  to 
make  him  drunk.      Thereupon  an  of!i- 
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cer  of  the  law  tried  to  arrest  him  and 
was  shot  dead  by  the  drunken  man.  Tiien 
the  vicious  element  of  the  town,  its  hood- 
lums and  hooligans,  the  very  men  who 
had  frequented  the  saloons,  caught  the 
drunken  murderer  and  burnt  him  alive, 
and  put  an  indelible  stain  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
responsibility  rests  on  the  saloon,  and  on 
the  respectable  men  who  signed  the  peti- 
tion vouching  for  the  character  of  its 
keeper  and  asking  that  he  be  allowed  to 
make  his  living  in  this  way. 

One  must  ask  why  it  is  that  from  a 
vote  of  40,000  majority  Maine  has  sunk 
to  an  even  vote  on  prohibition.  With 
some  who  live  in  the  cities  we  presume 
the  reason  is  that  they  are  disgusted  with 
the  failure  to  enforce  the  law,  and  they 
do  not  want  a  law  that  is  not  enforced  ; 
but  these  are  comparatively  few.  Alost 
who  believe  in  prohibition  want  the  law 
retained,  and  have  not  lost  hope.  The 
main  cause  for  the  change  is  the  change 
of  population.  In  the  larger  towns  and 
the  cities,  manufacturers  have  brought 
in  a  class  of  people  not  yet  assimilated. 
and  so  not  amenable  to  the  religious  and 
moral  ideals  of  the  older  population.  The 
foreign  immigration  has  been  very  great, 
particularly  of  French  Canadians,  and 
we  fear  they  have  not  yet  been  brought 
under  that  influence  for  abstinence  which 
is  being  exerted  over  the  second  and 
third  generation  of  the  Irish  immigrants. 
The  Churches  ought  to  be  able,  if  united 
and  earnest,  to  control  all  moral  condi- 
tions and  establish  a  nearly  uniform  and 
permanent  public  sentiment ;  but  that  is 
not  yet  secured. 

J( 

The  Wise  Tourists 

Anv  one  who  is  willing  to  get  out  of 
bed  early  enough  in  the  morning  will, 
during  the  month  of  September  and  that 
of  October,  be  able  to  see  flocks  of  birds 
migrating  to  their  Southern  homes. 
They  travel  by  night,  and  they  drop 
down  on  our  lawns  and  into  our 
orchards  for  breakfast,  sometimes 
staying  two  or  three  days,  provid- 
ed the  food  is  abundant.  For  long 
stretches  they  have  to  go  on  short 
rations,  and  they  make  iip  for  this 
when  they  come  on  some  of  owr 
orchards  where  there  are  plenty  of  wild 


cherries  and  mountain-ash  berries  still 
hanging  on  the  trees.  They  then  rise  up 
in  the  air  soon  after  sunset,  and  start 
again  on  their  travels.  If  one  will  take 
the  trouble  to  watch  these  birds  of 
passage  and  hear  their  excited  talk  as 
they  find  a  rich  feast,  he  may  be  im- 
pelled to  plant  a  few  bird  trees,  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  give  them  a  surer 
supply  of  food  when  they  come  his  way. 

None  of  these  birds  go  by  the  Pull- 
man, and  none  of  them  either  check 
trunks  or  carry  gripsacks.  It  is  a  mod- 
est economy  from  first  to  last,  not  only 
the  lunching  by  the  way,  but  the  method 
of  gomg.  It  does  not  seem  quite  im- 
possible that  we  shall  yet  invent  some 
sort  of  an  aeroplane  with  which  we  can 
make  our  passage  nearly  as  economical 
as  that  of  the  robins  and  bluebirds. 
Fifty  years  from  now  who  shall  say  that 
flights  of  human  beings  will  not  be  as 
regular  southward  in  October  as  is  that 
now  of  the  feathered  fowl?  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  aviation  we  are  certainly 
privileged  to  imagine  something  much 
simpler  in  the  way  of  mechanism,  and 
not  unlikely  something  more  like  wing 
flight. 

When  these  neighbors  of  ours  reach 
the  South,  they  seek  those  sections  which 
are  best  provided  with  food,  rarely  flock- 
ing two  years  in  succession  to  the  same 
locality.  Here  in  the  North,  however, 
they  have  their  specific  homes,  to  which 
they  return  with  singular  regularity. 
Domestic  attachments  and  home  instincts 
go  with  song,  and  so  we  find  that  these 
friends  of  ours,  while  decidedly  talkative 
in  Florida,  sing  very  little.  Once  in 
a  while  in  their  camp-meetings  they  will 
toss  oflF  a  hymn,  or  possibly  say  a  prayer. 
The  gush  of  melody  that  goes  with  baby 
training  and  domestic  life  has  no  affinity 
for  this  residence  in  a  foreign  land. 
I'orcign  it  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
They  have  come  simply  to  get  away 
from  the  foodless  months,  and  their 
hearts  are  still  with  the  maples  and  ap- 
f)les. 

Robin  flocks  often  number  thousands, 
anfl  they  can  be  seen  by  moonlight. 
They  make  very  little  noise  and  arc  easi- 
ly overlooked;  but  in  their  starting  they 
arc  rather  excitable  and  not  a  little  noisy. 
The  bobolink  has  already  gone  into  the 
rice    fields    of    the    Carolinas,    and    has 
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chaiigcil  his  ^ariuciits  with  his  habits. 
lie  is  a  peculiar  birU,  and  makes  a  whole 
thing  uf  any  jub  he  uiulertakes;  and  for 
this  reason  he  has  a  new  dresa  and  a  new 
song  and  leads  a  real  home  life  wherever 
he  is.  Our  robins  and  bluebirds  and 
grosbeaks  have  the  same  iiabits  when 
Hitting  northward,  that  is,  they  tiavel  by 
night  and  conceal  themselves  as  well  as 
they  can,  but  they  are  shamefully 
slaughtered  on  the  way. 

Before  starting  they  form  camps, 
where  they  spend  a  good  many  days  in 
organizing  and  talking  over  matters,  and 
they  are  evidently  officered.  These  gath- 
erings are  in  bayheads  or  by  the  lakes, 
where  they  can  secure  a  plenty  of  water 
and  a  plenty  of  food.  Bluebirds  are 
often  so  exceedingly  numerous  as  to 
color  the  atmosphere,  and  the  robins 
number  tens  of  thousands.  They  seem 
to  be  very  anxious  to  be  off,  but  evi- 
dently wait  for  couriers  to  advise  as  to 
the  conditions  of  things  ahead.  All  this 
while,  they  are  living  conimunistically, 
without  any  domestic  relations  that  are 
discoverable.  The  mates  of  last  year  do 
not  recognize  each  other  as  such,  and  we 
think  they  rarely  reniate  for  the  coming 
season. 

During  their  passage  thousands  are 
killed,  especially  of  those  that  cross  the 
Western  States.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Western  robins  seldom  get  as 
domesticated  with  human  folk  as  those 
of  the  Eastern  States.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  cross  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
where  they  are  sold  at  a  dollar  a  hun- 
dred for  pies.  It  is  a  shame  that  our 
laws  are  not  yet  able  to  get  hold  of  the 
case  and  make  the  life  of  the  robin  as 
safe  as  the  life  of  the  man.  It  is  for  our 
interest  as  well  as  theirs,  but  in  this  case 
it  is  a  shame  to  be  compelled  to  appeal 
to  the  economics  of  the  case.  A  bird 
that  works  as  companion  and  friend,  de- 
stroying millions  of  our  insect  pests,  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  protected  from  the 
slaughter  of  idle  ignorance. 

There  are  slow  changes  constantly  be- 
ing wrought  in  bird  habits,  wherever 
their  environments  are  specially  favor- 
able or  specially  unfavorable.  We  can 
easily  make  our  homesteads  very  de- 
lightful to  our  feathered  companions, 
and  they  will  soon  find  out  that  they  are 
both  safe  and  welcome.  Birds  that  gen- 
erally do  not  leave  the  environments  of 


the  lore,sl  can  easily  be  made  to  nest  in 
our  orchards  anil  by  our  doors.  1  he 
hermit  thrush,  and  the  wcjod  thrush,  and 
the  grosbeaks,  and  the  indigo  bird  are 
only  a  few  of  those  who  can  be  per- 
^»uaded  to  be  our  companions,  and  add 
to  our  choir. 

More  of  these  birds  will  stay  all  win- 
ter with  us  in  Ohio  and  New  York  if  we 
plant  more  with  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing them  food.  l""ew  of  them  dread  the 
cold,  but  their  migration  is  caused  to 
prevent  starvation.  In  the  South  more 
(jf  the  herons  are  nesting  without  mi- 
grating North.  The  quail,  under  the 
^u,.;gestive  protection  of  our  recent  laws, 
is  beginning  to  domesticate  himself.  He 
is  as  gO(jd  a  bird  or  fowl  as  any  that  we 
have  in  our  )ards.  He  is  the  only  one 
that  will  eat  potato-bugs.  Our  petted 
robin  probably  does  as  much  damage  as 
any  bird  that  we  encourage,  but  it  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  way  of  reducing 
our  cherry  and  currant  and  berry  crop. 

The  oriole  and  the  blue  jay  have  got  to 
answer  for  themselves,  for  they  jab  their 
bills  into  an  unnecessary  number  of 
grape  bunches  and  peaches,  and  seem 
to  be  wholly  lacking  in  any  sense  of 
economy.  As  for  the  damage  done  by 
the  robins  and  catbirds  and  most  of  the 
thrushes,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  plant 
enough  to  give  them  their  daily  food; 
that  is,  plant  for  our  whole  family. 
There  ought  to  be  some  thousands  of 
mountain-ash  trees  set  along  the  fences 
and  the  edges  of  the  farms  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment 

There  are  men  in  our  Southern  States 
who  think  it  worth  while  to  urge  the 
repeal,  or,  if  not  that,  the  annulment,  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  which  gives 
to  the  freedmen  the  right  to  vote.  If 
they  fear  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
amendment  repealed  in  one  of  the  ways 
provided  by  the  Constitution — that  is,  by 
another  amendment  adopted  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  or  by  a  consti- 
tutional convention  —  they  imagine  it 
can  be  annulled  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  may  be  persuaded  to  declare 
it  unconstitutional ;  that  is,  that  it 
was  not  constitutionally  adopted  by 
three-fourths  of  the  State.  They  will 
try   to   prove   to  the    satisfaction    of    a 
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majorit}  of  the  Justices  of  the  Loun  that 
a  number  of  tlie  States  were  coerced 
into  accepting  it,  and  that  their  act  was 
therefore  not  valid.  We  would  not  be- 
grudge their  entertainment  to  those  who 
take  pleasure  in  such  anticipations.  They 
might  employ  their  energies  in  a  more 
mischievous  way. 

We  have  in  mind  the  State  of  ^^Iissis- 
sippi,  where  .  three  candidates  lately 
sought  the  nomination  for  Governor,  and 
where  this  proposition  to  seek  the  annul- 
ment of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  a 
burning  issue.  To  be  sure,  there  is  no 
more  chance  of  annulling  or  repealing  it 
than  there  is  of  repealing  the  command- 
mei.c  to  love  one's  neighbor  as  one's 
self;  in  fact,  the  attempt  to  repeal  the 
one  is  an  attempt  to  repeal  the  other. 
Biit  they  do  not  all  see  it  so  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  one  of  the  most  earnest  in  the 
effort  is  an  old  friend  of  Tiik  Inde- 
I'KXDENT  when  he  was  a  New  York  pas- 
tor twenty  years  ago,  the  Rev.  William 
Hayne  Leavell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  who  was 
trained  under  the  influence  of  his  father- 
in-law,  the  late  distinguished  Senator 
George,  of  Mississippi.  As  he  calls  our 
attention  to  a  pamphlet  written  by  him, 
urging  the  annulment  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  we  take  the  occasion  to 
consider  the  argument  for  it,  which  he 
and  not  a  few  others  are  taking  some- 
what too  seriously. 

The  argument  offered  by  Dr.  Leavell 
and  those  he  represents  is  that  the  negro 
is  an  inferior  race,  not  capable  of  voting 
intelligently,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  vote,  and  the  amendment 
giving  him  that  right  should  be  annulled. 
The  whites  are  superior,  and  must  be 
predominant,  and  are  determined  to  rule, 
by  fair  means  or  foul.  At  present  the 
means  used  are  confessedly  foul,  and 
therefore  Dr.  Leavell  would  have  the 
amenrlment  annulled ;  and  then  the 
.States  could  by  fair  means  disfranchise 
all  negroes ;  and  when  negroes  know 
that  they  cannot  vote  they  will  cease  to 
seek  equality  and  will  be  contented  and 
quiet  in  their  infcrir^r  position.  This  is 
acttially  the  argument,  and  thi.s  the  an- 
tirif^ation  which  a  usually  sensible  man 
presents  to  ns  for  our  approval. 

Ours  is  "the  superior  race,"  he  says, 
f'ut  before  God,  and  properly  before 
men,  we  are  not  to  be  approved  or  con- 
demned as  races,  but  as  men.    The  eight- 


eenth chapter  of  Ezekiel  argues  that 
principle  at  length,  even  under  Judaism, 
and  It  IS  the  basis  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion and  ought  to  be  of  any  Christian 
civilization  or  government,  individuals 
are  good  or  bad,  superior  or  inferior, 
not  races.  There  are  negroes  not  inferior 
to  Dr.  Leavell,  possibly  his  superior, 
'i  here  are  all  sorts  in  all  races. 

But  being  inferior,  the  negro  must  be 
kept  in  subordination  and  must  not  mix. 
And  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  be  so  in- 
ferior, for  Dr.  Leavell  allows  that  he  is 
getting  education  and  wealth,  and  he 
lears — ^miscegenation,  a  process  which 
has,  however,  gone  on  a  good  way  with 
no  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
white  men  of  the  South.  But  Dr.  Leav- 
ell says : 

"Before  such  a  terrible  cataclysm  could 
sweep  all  barriers  away,  our  race,  which  has 
ne-.er  submitted  to  any  other,  never  permitted 
any  other  long  to  block  its  way,  which  has 
never  balked  at  any  means  necessary  to  clear 
its  path,  and  which  has  always  won,  would 
rise  in  ungoverned  w  rath  and  utterly  anni- 
hilate every  condition  and  every  person  and 
thing  that  made  such  a  disaster  possible.  Un- 
der necessity  we  would  do  that  without  hes- 
itation and   without  remorse." 

That  is,  rather  than  allow  intermar- 
riage of  those  who  might  wish  it,  the 
white  race  would  murder  the  black  race 
without  remorse,  and  Dr.  Leavell  would 
feel  no  remorse.  We  can  tell  him  that 
if  equal  legal  rights  w-ere  given,  very 
few  would  want  intermarriage ;  but  with 
it  forbidden  and  the  race  made  legally 
inferior  and  subordinate,  miscegenation 
would  continue  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Put  he  does  not  like  to  anticipate  the 
method  of  massacre;  his  alternative  is 
perpetual  "subordination,"  and  for  that 
reason  he  would  have  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  annulled,  so  that  Missis- 
sippi might  deprive  the  negro  of  the 
right  to  vote.    He  says  : 

"Were  the  negro  deprived  of  his  vote  and 
deprived  of  the  expectation  that  his  ri^ht  to 
vote  will  sooner  or  later  be  recognized  and  al- 
lowed, it  would  not  take  ten  years  to  produce 
harmonious  relations  between  the  whites  and 
blacks    as    a    whole." 

An  amazing  statement !  It  is  more 
likely  that  bedlam  would  follow.  Does 
he  think  they  have  not  human  passions, 
that  they  would  be  satisfied  to  suffer 
taxation  without  representation?  If  the 
black  in  tlu-m  were  so  jjusilanimous, 
would   not   the   white  in   thcni   resent   it? 
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Aiul  arc  iiul  ihtiusaiuls  uf  thtiii  us  wliiu 
as  the  whites,  ami  hundreds  uf  thuii- 
sands  uf  them  lialf  whiter'  Du  nut  they 
share  witli  the  "race  which  has  never 
submitted  to  any  other,"  and  would  they 
subnnt  in  gentle  grace? 

Dr.  Lea  veil  comforts  himseli  with  the 
faith  that  '"practically  every  thoughtful 
white  man,  North  and  South  alike,  holds 
that  it  was  a  huge  blunder  to  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage  upon  the  negro."  1  hat 
is  not  true.  1  here  is  not  a  Northern 
State  in  which  an  effort  to  deprive  the 
negri>  of  the  ballot  could  find  sui)i)ort, 
amendment  or  no  amendment.  We  be- 
lieve that  suffrage  does  not  depend  on 
complexion.  We  believe  it  is  safer  to 
give  the  ballot  to  poor  men,  or  stupid 
men,  or  men  of  small  or  no  education,  or 
to  black  men,  or  to  women,  than  it  is  to 
deprive  them  of  it. 

Dr.  Leavell  concludes : 

"While  we  will  and  must  maintain  while  su- 
premacy, we  should  do  so  in  ways  and  hy 
means  that  will  not  tend  to  undermine  our 
moral  quality." 

There  are  such  means,  by  being  better 
men,  if  they  can,  wiser  men,  and  with  it 
all,  fairer  men.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
do  it  by  forcible  humiliation  and  subor- 
dination of  anybody,  of  whatever  color 
or  estate,  without  moral  degradation.  To 
attempt  to  rob  black  men  or  poor  men  of 
the  right  of  suffrage,  of  all  equal  civil 
and  political  rights,  is  an  insolent  in- 
justice. To  attempt  to  annul  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  so  as  to  keep  one's 
self  on  top  of  somebody  else  is  mean  and 
selfish  and  unjust.  It  is  unworthy  of 
one  who  preaches  the  Gospel  of  Him 
who  came  to  "break  down  the  middle 
wall  of  partition." 

By  all  means  let  Dr.  Leavell  read  the 
volume  of  "Papers  on  Interracial  Prob- 
lems," presented  at  the  Races  Congress 
in  London  in  July,  published  for  the 
World  Peace  Foundation,  Boston. 

The  congressional  in- 
The  Wiley  Case    vestigation       of       the 

Wiley  case  and  the 
presidential  decision  confirms  the  view 
we  took  in  our  editorial  of  July  20. 
"Tripped  by  Red  Tape,"  that  the  fault 
lay  not  so  much  with  any  individual  as 
with  the  restrictions  of  bureaucratic  ad- 


uiinibtratiun  which,  in  the  scientific  work 
of  the  Government,  checks  initiative  and 
cultivates  mediocrity.  President  Taft 
says :  "The  truth  is,  the  limitations 
upon  bureau  chiefs  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments to  e.\act  per  diem  compensations 
for  the  employment  of  experts  in  such 
cases  as  this  is  doubtful  legislative 
policy.  We  are  glad  that  Dr.  Wiley  is 
to  retain  his  otihce  as  Chief  Chemist,  for 
his  services  will  be  valuable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
But  the  Board  of  Referees  should  also 
be  retained,  for  the  chemical  questions 
continually  arising  in  the  administration 
of  the  hood  and  Drug  Act  are  too  doubt- 
ful and  ditlficult  to  be  decided  by  any  one 
man,  however  eminent.  The  President 
is,  of  course,  no  more  obliged  to  accept 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Wiley  in  condemna- 
tion of  benzoate  than  he  is  to  accept  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Wickersham  in  con- 
demnation of  Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  President  to  act  upon  the  best 
chemical  knowledge  attainable  anywhere' 
in  the  world  and  it  would  be  presumptu- 
ous to  assume  that  this  is  always  to  be 
found  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Any  bureaucratic  administra- 
tion is  liable  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  disease 
of  neophobia.  But  a  new  food  product 
or  a  novel  method  of  preparation  or 
preservation  is  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  common  law ;  it  should  be  as- 
sumed to  be  innocent  until  proved  guilty 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

We  have  inti- 
mated in  another 
column  that  we 
do  not  care  at  present  to  attack 
or  defend  Justice  Sanborn's  decision  last 
April  on  the  Minnesota  rate  cases ;  but 
we  may  say  that  Governor  Harmon  has 
no  easy  task  before  him.  Just  now  the 
piominence  given  him  puts  him  forward 
as  having  an  equal  chance  with  Gov- 
ernor W'oodrow  Wilson,  or  a  greater 
chance  to  receive  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency.  But  if  he 
should  fail  of  success  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  he  might  get  a  setback  to 
ins  ambition.  The  Supreme  Court  may 
very  well  decline  to  express  any  judg- 
ment on  the  right  of  the  States  to  con- 
trol   intrastate  transportation,  and    may 
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decide  in  favor  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies on  tlie  other  ground  presented 
by  Justice  Sanborn,  that  these  particular 
rates  were  confiscatory,  as  they  did  not 
allow  a  profit  of  more  than  two  or  three 
per  cent,  to  the  companies.  1  he  Su- 
preme Court  does  not  usually  decide  on 
the  bas:s  of  a  major  point  of  complaint 
when  a  minor  one  will  do.  In  the  JNIm- 
nesota  case  the  State  put  a  value  on  the 
railroad  property  very  much  lower  than 
did  Justice  Sanborn,  and  found  a  hand- 
some profit  on  the  rates  fixt  by  the 
State's  Railroad  Commission.  The  Con- 
stitution forbids  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty, and  in  this  case  it  is  a  question  of 
fact.  Beyond  all  question  the  railroads 
have  brought  the  States  into  much  closer 
relations,  and  the  control  of  the  national 
Government  has  become  closer,  and  this 
tendency  cannot  be  withstood. 

A  Sixtieth  \\e  give  our  warm  con- 
Anniversary  gratulations  to  our  valued 
neighbor,  the  Nezu  York 
Times,  on  attaining  its  sixtieth  anni- 
versary. When  The  Indepexdext 
reached  that  age  three  years  ago  we 
treated  it  as  a  great  occasion,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  Times  honors  its 
craft  in  a  special  historical  and  illustrat- 
ed issue.  The  Times  has  gained  a  most 
worthy  record  from  the  first  as  an  inde- 
pendent jcurnal.  Under  its  founder, 
Menry  J.  Raymond,  it  supported  the  Re- 
publican party  and  was  a  sort  of  mouth- 
piece of  fresirjent  Lincoln.  After  the 
C'vil  War  it  favored  President  Johnson 
and  an  eas  er  treatment  of  the  South. 
r)ne  of  its  great  achievements  was  the 
exposure  of  the  Tweed  ring,  ending  in 
its  overthrow.  It  passed  over  to  the 
Democratic  camp  during  President 
Cleveland's  campaigns,  but  joined  the 
Rcpublirans  on  financial  issues  v.hen 
f'ryan  was  a  candirlate.  We  greatly  ad- 
mire its  mottr),  '".Ml  the  Xcws  that  is  Fit 
Ui  Print,"  a  motto  which  neither  it  nor 
any  other  great  morning  daily  seems 
able  wholly  to  follow.  It  has  taken  the 
lead  in  giving  us  a  high-class  one-cent 
\>'d\>i-r,  and  its  patrons  are  very  numerous 
and  loytl.  It  attracts  the  same  rcarlers 
at  one  rent  as  pay  in  the  afternrjon  three 
cents  for  the  Post.  It  has  grown 
younger  with  its  years,  as  any  journal 
ought  that  is  fit  to  livf. 


Last  week,  in  an 
Haeckel  and  Psyche      address     before     a 

Monist  conference 
in  Germany,  Professor  Haeckel  repeated 
his  familiar  doctrine  that  man  has  no 
immortal  soul,  and  that  all  those  activi- 
ties which  the  world  has  assigned  to  the 
mind  or  the  soul  are  only  functional  ac- 
tivities of  the  brain.  This  is  only  a  few 
days  after  Professor  iMacdonald,  at  the 
British  Association,  had  argued  that  sci- 
ence gives  no  evidence  that  the  brain 
may  not  be  an  organ  played  upon  by 
something  outside  of  it ;  as  he  would 
say,  by  the  universal  mind.  Because  the 
mind  and  the  brain  are  not  always  as- 
sociated, in  sleep  and  under  anesthesia, 
for  example,  there  is  at  least  a  possibil- 
ity that  the  mind  is  an  outside  influence 
acting  on  the  brain  when  the  latter  is  in 
certain  states.  We  this  week  allow  our 
readers  to  have  a  taste  of  iHaeckel  in  an 
article  on  "Psyche."  In  this  article  he 
asserts  what  is  by  no  means  generally 
accepted  by  scientists,  that  all  there  is  of 
soul  is  in  the  brain  cells,  and  that  when 
these  cells  cease  to  function  the  soul 
ceases  to  exist.  The  reader  will  observe 
the  contemptuous  attitude  he  shows  to- 
ward those  who  diflPer  from  his  sort  of 
iNIonism,  comparing  them  to  sluggish 
blind  worms.  Such  characterization 
does  not  help  the  courtesies  of  debate. 

•J* 
In  his  presidential  ad- 

-,      „,  dress  before  the  Brit- 

Not  Elementary        -la  •   i-  c- 

■^       ish     Association,     Sir 

William  Ramsay  gives  an  admirably 
compact  account  of  the  evidence  com- 
ing from  the  study  of  radium  discov- 
ered by  Madame  Curie,  that  seems  to 
indicate  that  not  one  of  the  so-called 
chemical  elements,  unless  it  be  hydro- 
gen, is  simple,  but  that  they  are  com- 
posite. This  seemed  |)robable  when  it 
was  first  discovered  that  they  could  be 
.'•rranged  in  a  series,  and  in  an  ascending 
scale  governed  by  their  combining 
weights,  from  hydrogen,  i,  to  uranium. 
239 ;  and  it  was  made  certain  as  to  some 
(A  them,  when  it  was  found  that  radium, 
227,  is  formed  from  uranium  bv  the  loss 
of  three  atoms  of  helium,  4;  that  is,  by 
the  reduction  of  12  in  couibining  weight. 
But  now  radium  will  lose  more  atoms 
of  helium  and  change  to  other  elements, 
aft  .Sir  William  Ramsay  very  beautifully 
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explains,  showing  what  are  the  succes- 
sive "emanation^,"  as  they  are  called,  of 
radium,  which  are  not  yet  fully  studied, 
as  some  of  them  have  a  vtry  short  life, 
owing  to  their  spontaneous  disintegra- 
tion. We  may  thus  give  the  chemical 
story  in  part  as  follows:  Uranium,  23«>, 
loses  three  atoms  of  helium,  4,  and  is 
changed  to  radium,  jjy.  Radium  then 
loses  another  atom  of  helium  and  he- 
comes  niton,  2J3.  Niton  in  turn  (Ucom- 
poses,  losing  another  atom  of  helium. 
and  becomes  emanation  A,  219,  not  yet 
investigated,  because  in  three  minutes  it 
has  half  changed  into  another  solid  sub- 
stance by  again  giving  off  an  atom  of 
helium,  and  becoming  emanation  U,  215. 
This  also  has  not  been  chemically  exam- 
ined, because  in  twenty-seven  minutes  it 
has  changed,  not  this  time  by  the  loss  of 
helium,  but  of  certain  electrons  that  defy 
weight,  giving  us  emanation  C  ;  but  this 
changes  speedily,  by  the  loss  of  another 
atom  of  helium,  into  emanation  C^, 
211.  This  again  passes,  with  the  loss  of 
nothing  detectable,  into  emanation  D, 
this  into  E,  and  this  into  F,  which  Ma- 
dame Curie  calls  polonium,  still  211. 
This  loses  another  atom  of  helium,  and 
changes  into  a  metal,  probably  lead,  207. 
Now  the  problem  is  up  to  the  chemists : 
if  these  elements  can  be  disintegrated, 
why  not  all  the  rest?  And  when  we 
have  learned  how,  what  sort  of  a  world 
will  we  have? 


Are  They 
'Lesser  Breeds"? 


British  pre-eminence  in 
athletic  sports  is    gen- 


erally admitted.  The 
word  sport  has  been  adopted,  like  beef- 
steak, into  the  European  languages. 
The  international  golf  match  won  last 
week  by  an  Englishman  supports  the 
claim.  But  a  fine  American  baseball 
team  that  visited  J^pan  last  year  found 
no  mean  antagonists,  and  now  a  team 
of  Bengalis  have  won  the  banner  against 
the  total  combination  of  English  foot- 
ball teams  in  India.  The  Mahan  Bagan 
team  had  entered  at  previous  competi- 
tions, but  had  dropt  out  at  an  early 
stage,  but  this  time  it  appeared  imme- 
diately that  they  were  a  very  strong 
combination.  When  they  reached  the 
semi-finals  the  public  interest  became 
intense,  and  far  bigger  crowds  filled  the 
grounds  at  Calcutta  than  had  ever  been 


{)resent  before.  After  success  at  the 
semi-linals  they  had  to  meet  the  East 
Yorks,  the  crack  English  team.  So  great 
was  the  enthusiasm  that  ten  thousand 
people  were  on  the  grounds  at  eleven 
o'clock,  altho  the  game  was  not  to  begin 
till  half  past  five.  When  the  native  teanr 
won  at^ainst  the  lirilish  the  crowd,  not 
wearing  hats,  threw  their  shoes  iiUo  the 
air  in  their  excitement.  We  are  glad  the 
Bengalis  won,  and  such  matches,  in 
which  both  races  stand  on  even  terms 
and  the  best  wins,  will  do  much  t(.)  pro- 
mf)te  mutual  respect. 

"Pretty  soft,"  commented  Uncle  Joe 
Cannon  when  he  saw  a  fellow  Congress- 
man make  a  drive  from  the  teeing 
ground  of  the  Brae  Burn  Country  Clul), 
at  West  Newton,  Mass.  "It's  hard  to 
teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,"  was  his 
more  humble  remark  when  he  had  taken 
27  strokes  (some  say  28)  before  holing 
out  400  yards  from  the  first  tee.  He 
added:  "But  it's  a  great  game."  So 
several  other  statesmen  have  decided. 
Big  game  killing  is  more  appropriate  to 
a  Roosevelt,  but  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bal- 
four very  properly  stick  to  golf.  A 
recommcndable  game  for  statesmen,  this  : 
in  which  patience  and  coolness  of  temper 
are  first  essentials. 

If  we  mav  believe  Norberto  Torcal. 
"President,  Spanish  Associated  Press," 
in  America,  the  Portuguese  Republic 
has  only  a  very  few  days  longer  to  con- 
tinue.     He  writes : 

"The  days  of  the  republic  are  numbered. 
If  unforeseen  reverses  and  mishaps  do  not  in- 
tervene, within  two  months,  possibly  within  a 
month,  the  monarchy  will  have  been  restored. 
The  country  wants  it.  The  army  wants  it.- 
There  are  men,  there  is  money,  there  are  arms, 
there  is  enthusiasm.  What  is  lackina;?  ."\ 
white  and  blue  flag  on  the  border;  a  shout 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  republic.'' 

Since  he  wrote  this  some  three  weeks 
must  have  past,  and  coming  events  do 
not  yet  cast  a  very  black  shadow  before 
them. 

The  food  riots  are  spreading  in  Eu- 
rope, as  in  China,  the  latest  being  at 
Vienna  where  a  number  of  people  were 
killed  last  Sundav  in  a  clash  with  the 
military.  Thev  demanded  cheaper  food, 
as  have  the   German   rioters   whom  the 
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Government  hopes  to  appease  by  lowering 
the  railroad  transportation  rates  for  pro- 
visions, when  what  is  really  needed  is  tlie 
reduction  in  the  tariff  on  food-stuffs. 
The  spread  of  these  riots  is  a  very  om- 
inous sign,  and  the  monarchical  govern- 
ments may  properly  look  out  for  revolu- 
tionary outbreaks. 

,>e 

Russia  is.  the  only  European  Power 
that  has  not  now  recognized  the  Portu- 
guese repubhc.  Even  with  its  parlia- 
ment it  is  the  refuge  of  autocracy.  Even 
in  this  country  there  are  many  who  are 
anxious  to  have  the  republic  fail  and 
be  replaced  by  royalty.  It  is  a  matter  to 
be  noticed  that  the  salary  given  to  the 
Portuguese  President  is  only  $20,000. 
with  about  S6,ooo  for  expenses,  a  very 
modest  allowance  as  courts  go.  He  can 
make  no  gorgeous  shwv  of  dignity,  but 
that  is  all  the  better  for  a  republic. 

A  number  of  the  British  members  of 
Parliament  refuse  to  accept  the  salary 
which  was  voted  to  them.  They  think 
it  is  not  gentlemanly  to  take  it.  But  it  is 
democratic,  for  otherwise  only  rich  men 
can  be  elected.  Xow  that  the  courts  have, 
decided  that  labor  unions  cannot  assess 
their  members  to  pay  their  elected  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  it  is  only  decent  that 
they  should  have  a  salary  as  in  all  other 
countries. 

The  murder  of  Premier  Stolvpin 
again  illustrates  the  horrible  condi- 
tion of  espionage  and  sedition  that  pre- 
vails in  Russia.  Here  the  assassin  is  both 
a  >;py  on  both  sides,  false  to  both,  as  is 
necessary,  and  at  last  assi^med  to  this  act 
of  murder  in  a  public  place  where  sure 
of  being  caught  and  executed.  We 
should  call  it  a  barbarian  country  if  we 
did  not  remember  that  we  have  barba- 
rism also  in  our  own  country. 

Two  months  ago  we  gave  an  account 
ot  the  effort  of  a  young  man  in  St.  Louis 
at  the  mstigat)on  of  his  father,  to  secure 
the  annulment  of  his  marriage  from  his 
wife  because  he  had  learncrj,  what  he  had 
never  suspected,  that  she  had  a  small 
fraction  of  negro  blood.  We  are  glarl  tn 
learn  that  the  suit  has  been  rlropt  anrl 
that  a  reconciliation  has  taken  place. 


The  time  of  year  has  now  come  when 
men  hunting  deer  shoot  each  other  in 
the  woods.  The  fatalities  among  the 
hunters  will  now  begin  to  match  those 
among  the  air-men  and  the  automo- 
bilists.  It  will  be  safe  to  keep  as  far  as- 
possible  from  the  Maine  woods  and  the 
Adirondacks. 

Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  defends  his  action  in  ac- 
cepting tlie  honorary  vice-presidency  of 
the  Brewers'  International  Congress.  He 
says  the  business  is  lawful,  and  he  could 
not  in  courtesy  refuse  the  honor.  We 
fail  to  see  why  he  was  compelled  to  ac- 
cept it. 

The  mission  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Mexico  publishes  a  pa- 
per at  the  head  of  which  are  the  words 
"Not  Protestant."  But  "Protestant"  is 
on  the  title-page  of  the  Prayer  Book  used 
by  the  missionaries  in  Mexico  when  they 
come  back  for  a  visit.  How  can  they 
harmonize  their  statement  with  the  truth  ? 

Under  the  supreme  order,  "If  they 
persecute  }ou  in  one  city  flee  to  another," 
most  of  the  missionaries  in  Sze-Chuan 
have  escaped  to  the  nearest  places  of 
safety,  but  it  is  an  unverified  report  that 
two  have  been  killed.  The  age  of  niar- 
tvrs  is  not  vet  past. 

When  President  Taft  spoke  to  the 
farmers  at  Erie,  Pa.,  last  week,  on  the 
value  of  the  Department  of  AgricultLire, 
the  warmest  response  came  from  his 
incidt-ntal  mention  twice  of  the  parcels 
post.     The  country  wants  it. 

J* 

(iovernor  Noel,  of  Missouri,  was  a 
warm  advocate  of  the  direct  primary. 
Xow  he  has  been  beaten  by  one  and  he 
has  changed  his  mind.  He  fears  it  can 
be  more  easily  controlled  by  the  bosses 
than  the  old  system. 

'  olonel  Bryan,  in  his  Commoner,  leads 
with  an  eflitorial  declaring  that  "Har- 
mony Means  to  Halt."  Here  "Har- 
mony" means  Harmon. 

'I  lie  I'crsi.-in  parliament  has  decided 
thrit  women  have  no  right  to  vote  be- 
<aiisc  they  have  nr,  souls.  T'.iit  we  be- 
live  that  women  have  .souls. 


New   President   of    the    Bank    of 

Commerce 

James  S.  Alkxa.ndi.k,  who  was  re- 
cently elected  i)resident  of  the  Xational 
l>ank  of  Coiuinerce,  was  born  in  Tarry- 
t<)wn  in  1865  and  at  eighteen  hecanic  a 
ckrk  in  the  Tarrytoun  Xational  lUmk. 
Two  years  later,  in  1885,  he  entered  the 
IJank  of  Commerce  as  a  clerk.  In  i8yy 
he  became  assistant  cashier,  and  was 
promoted  from  time  to  time  until  he  be- 
came vice-president  in  i<jo8.  R.  G. 
Hutchins,  Jr.,  who  has  resis^ned  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago  Railways  Com- 
pany to  accept  the  position  of  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Hank  of  Commerce,  was  for- 
merly with  Harris,  Forbes  &  Co.  or  the 
1  farris  Trust  and  Savings  Hank  of 
Chicago,  and  was  born  in  I'rooklyn  for- 
ty-two years  ago.     Henry  A.  Smith  con- 
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tinues  as  he  has  done  for  the  past  eight 
years  as  vice-president  of  the  Bank  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Smith  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Western  National  when  that 
bank  was  merged  in  1903  with  the  Bank 
of  Commerce.  The  cashier  is  Nelson 
Olcott  and  the  finance  committee,  in  ad- 
dition to  President  Alexander,  consists 
of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr. ;  Henry  P. 
Davison,  formerly  vice-president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  and  now-  with 
the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. ; 
F.  A.  \^anderlip,  president,  and  W.  A. 
Simonson,  vice-president  of  the  Nation- 
al City  Bank ;  iFrank  L.  Hine,  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank ;  Charles  .\. 
Peabody,  president  of  the  iMutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  and  Albert  H.  \\"g- 
C-'ns,  president  of  the  Chase  National 
Bank.  Paul  M.  Warburg,  of  Kuhn. 
Loeb  &  Co.,  has  been  elected  director  in 
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place  of  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  resigned.  The 
Bank  of  Commerce  has  had  an  honorable 
career  since  it  was  organized  in  1839. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  the 
United  States.  With  a  capital  of  twenty- 
five  million  and  a  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  of  over  fifteen  and  a  half  million 
dollars,  it  has  total  resources  of  more 
than  two  hundred  and  seven  million  dol- 
lars. 

j^ 

Wide   Distribution   of    Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Stock 

The  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, whose  dividend  recently  paid 
amounted  to  $6,764,610,  is  held  by 
69,760  persons,  the  largest  number  of 
stockholders  in  the  history  of  the  com- 
pany. The  average  holding  of  each  of 
these  persons  was  129.29  shares  of  a  par 
value  of  $6,464.50.  The  10  per  cent, 
allotment  recently  made  by  the  company 
increased  the  capital  stock  by  $38,357,- 
850  up  to  August  5.  92  per  cent,  of  the 
holders  of  the  stock  having  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  paying  for  the 
new  stock  in  full  instead  of  in  two  in- 
stalments. The  number  of  shareholders 
prior  to  April  12,  when  the  allotment 
was  made,  was  66,046,  an  increase  of 
3,714  shareholders  within  the  last  four 
months. 

The  figures  show  that  on  August  i, 
15.65  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  was 
held  abroad  by  10,000  shareholders,  with 
average  holdings  of  141  shares  each.  In 
the  United  States  there  were  21,545 
shareholders  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  average  individual  holdings 
of  108  shares.  In  New  York  State  there 
were  12,006  shareholders.  The  total 
numbf-r  of  women  shareholders  was 
32,8f;i. 

Jft 

....The  foreign  trade  of  Japan  in 
June,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  show  that  while  there  has  been  a 
diminution  in  exports,  there  has  been  a 
great  expansion  in  imf)orts.  Tmf)orts  in 
June  reachcrl  a  total  value  of  $31,000,- 
000,  as  compared  with  only  .$19,000,000 
in  June.  loro.  the  advance  being  mainly 
in  wholly  .-»nfl  partly  manufarturcrl  arti- 
cles. During  this  same  period  the  ex- 
ports, on  the  other  hand,  amounted  to 
Si6,Roo,ooo.  against  $17,500,000  a  year 


ago.  l*'or  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  there  is  now  a  total  expansion  in 
iiie  imports  of  $34,500,000  antl  a  de- 
crease in  the  exports  of  $3,150,000,  the 
actual  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
for  the  half  year  being  $52,500,000,  as 
compared  with  only  $14,350,000  for  the 
first  half  of  last  year. 

....  The  Treasury  and  the  banks  will 
be  called  upon  to  finance  over  $94,000,- 
000  in  dividend  and  interest  payments 
during  September.  Of  that  sum  $55,- 
oco,ooo  will  be  in  dividends.  The  great 
burden  of  all  the  financing  will  fall  upon 
the  New  York  banks  and  the  Sub- 
Treasury.  The  Government  will  have 
no  important  payments  to  make  until 
October,  when  the  interest  upon  the 
$600,000,000  consolidation  loan  of  1900 
falls  due,  and  the  first  interest  upon  the 
recent  $50,000,000  issue  of  5  per  cent. 
Panama  bonds  will  be  paid. 

.  .  .  .According  to  a  compilation  made 
1)\  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  new  securi- 
ties issued  during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  year  by  railroad,  industrial,  min- 
ing and  other  corporations  amounted  to 
$1,229,467,950,  which  may  be  compared 
with  $1,048,431,950  for  the  first  half  of 
1 910.  These  figures  show  a  gain  of 
$181,036,000,  for  which  the  railroads  are 
responsible,  as  the  increase  credited  to 
them  alone  is  $186,150,000. 

....  The  number  of  immigrants  re- 
ceived in  this  country  last  year  was 
$1,071,887,  against  957,106  in  1909  and 
410,319  in  1908.  For  the  first  five 
months  of  the  present  year  the  number 
was  354,281,  against  5i5'5^>5  i"  the  cor- 
responding months  of  1910.  Canada's 
immigration  in  May  was  61,475  (i5.4M 
from  the  United  States),  against  47,589 
in  May  of  last  year. 

....  Stockholders  of  the  Bankers'  and 
Mercantile  Trust  companies  have  unani- 
mously approved  the  merger  of  the 
two  institutions.  The  Bankers'  Trust 
Company  (this  is  the  name  of  the  en- 
larged corporation)  thus  becomes  the 
largest  trust  company  in  the  United 
States,  its  deposits  amounting  to  about 
$r  r  0,000,000. 

.  .  .  .The  Census  Bureau's  estimate  of 
the  value  of  last  year's  cotton  crop  in  the 
United  States  is  $963,i8o,fxx),  which  is  a 
new  high  record. 


Rated  Up  Policies 

OccASioNALLV  a    uiaii  is    induced  to 
apply  for  life    insurance,  and    after  his 
physical    examination    receives    a    policy 
that  is  rated  up.      This  means    that    his 
physical  condition  does  not  warrant  the 
company  extending  him    the    same  rate 
that    would     be    given    to     a     normally 
healthy  applicant.     A  man  of  thirty,  who 
shows  symptoms  ur  a   tendency  toward 
becoming   a  poor   risk,   might   be  called 
on  to  pay  the  rate  of  a  normal  man  of 
forty.      Many    applicants    on    receiving 
rated    up    policies    become    discouraged, 
and   return  the  papers   for   cancellation. 
This  action  is  no  more  wise  than  an  ap- 
plicant for  fire  insurance  deciding  not  to 
insure    because    his    property    is    found 
risky  and  a  higher  rate  demanded.     It  is 
often   true  that  some  applicants   cannot 
obtain  life  insurance  at  any  price,  and 
the  mere  fact  that  a  company  is  willing 
to  take  ail  acknowledged  poor  risk  at  a 
slight  advance    should    be    an  incentive 
rather  than  a  deterrent  to  the  applicant. 
The  New    York    Life  Insurance    Com- 
pany gives    a  list    of    ten    payments  on 
rated  up  policies  during  a  single  recent 
month.    One  instance  is  of  a  Milwaukee 
grocer    insured    for    $5,000.      lie    was 
rated  up  nine  years,  from  45  to  54,  but 
accepted  the  company's  ruling,  and  paid 
the  premium.     He  acted  wisely,  for  he 
lived   less   than   eight   months   after  the 
policy  took  effect.     Another  instance  is 
that  of  a  New  York  shoe  salesman,  who 
was  rated  up  from  27  to  40.    He  accept- 
ed the  policy,  and  died  thirteen  months 
later  of  heart   disease.     Many  men  re- 
ceive their  first  warning  from  a  physical 
examination    for    life   insurance,    and    a 
rated  up    policy  should    be    even    more 
carefully  considered  for  acceptance  than 
a  straight  policy. 

Jt 

The  diplomatic  representations  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany.  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  America  have  post- 
poned until  November  further  action  on 
the  establishment  of  a  government  mo- 
nopoly of  life  insurance  in  Italy.  It  is 
then  proposed  that  companies  are  to  ad- 
minister existing  business  to  its  expira- 
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tiun,  but  are  to  have  no  claim  upon  the 
government  for  indemnity  for  the  inter.- 
ruption.  Italians  resident  in  foreign 
countries  will  be  subject  to  fine  if  they 
insure  with  foreign  concerns,  unless  they 
prove  by  a  consular  certificate  that  their 
residence  abroad  exceeds  one  year.  All 
Italian  or  foreign  companies  now  oper- 
ating in  Italy  will  be  bound  to  file,  within 
fifteen  days  after  the  new  act  takes  ef- 
fect, their  register  of  policies,  which  will 
be  checked  and  closed.  The  bill  is  not 
to  apply  to  mutual  institutions  or  to 
provident  societies  which  write  for 
amounts  not  over  $100  or  a  pension  not 
over  $20  per  year,  or  to  public  or  private 
•nstitutions  which  directly  administer  in- 
surance funds  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  employees.  Among  the  many  amend- 
ments already  suggested  is  one  permit- 
ting an  English  comi)any  to  continue  in 
Italy  another  six  years,  provided  they 
issue  policies  for  not  less  than  $3,000; 
another  amendment  would  raise  the 
stamp  duty  on  those  policies  to  5  per 
cent. 

AuTOMOBiT.F.  insurance  is  still  a  com- 
paratively new  field  and  figures  on  losses 
are  interesting.     The  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association  has  tabulated  its  ex- 
perience on  fires  in  automobile  garages, 
covering  126  cases  on  which  official  re- 
ports have  been  received.     Of  these   19 
were  due  to  causes  common  to  all  risks 
and  71  due  to  special  hazards  of  the  line, 
with   gasoline    fires    responsible   for    17, 
gasoline  or  benzine  claiming  for  14,  and 
filling  gasoline  supply  tanks  for  12,  while 
carburetors  were  responsible  for  9  more, 
the  gasoline  hazard  in  general  being  re- 
sponsible for  over  half  the  known  special 
hazard  causes.     Sixty-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  fires  occurred  in  the  car  storage  de- 
partment and   21    in   the   repair  depart- 
ment ;  59  per  cent,  occurred  at  night  and 
41    in   the   daytime;    71    per   cent,   were 
while  the  plant  was  in  operation  and  29 
while  it  was  not  in  operation. 

There  are  1,500  persons  killed  and 
5,000  persons  injured  annuallv  in  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  fire. 
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Survey   of  the    World 

The  Liberal  Government  with    the   Yanlcecs."       The    other    Provinces, 

Canada  Rejects     ^^.^^    hopelessly    defeated  taken   together    have   a   majority   for   Launer 

Reciprocity        •        1       r          r                      1  '*"<J  larger  markets,  but,  by  an  overwhelmmg 

in   tlie   Lanaaian  general  ^.^^^^  Ontario  has  declared  that  she  will  have 

elections   of     September    21.       The   Con-  nothmg    to    do    with    reciprocity.      The    cam- 

servative     majority     seems     to     be     49,  paign     orators     of     the     Conservative     party 

against  a  Liberal  majority  of  4^  in  the  ^^^'^^d&d   better  than  they   knew    when   during 

,          T,     ^■            ^       T-1            ^         -1^    L        1-  the   last   two  weeKs  or  the  campaign  they  ap- 

late  Parliament.     The  seats  will  be  dis-  j^^^aled  to  the  people  of  this  Province  to  save 

tributed  as   follows,   the    table     showing  Canada    from   the   Americans.     They   created 

also  their  former  distribtition  :  a  wave  of  feeling  that  was  not  observable  on 

the    surface,   but   that   nevertheless   swept   the 

Parliament.        Parlianunt.  voters    from  their   political  moorings." 

Liberals.    bJI-v.    Liberals.  £°"'.     Besides   thc    Sentimental    considera- 

Quebcc  37          20         S3          12  tions,  the  attitude  of  the  railway  mag- 

{We°Edward  island ::    '2          ^2          "          ']  luitcs  was  potent  in  deciding  the  day.   Sir 

Nova  Scotia 10           3          J2           6  William   Van    Home,  an  American    by 

New   Brunswick    8                5              11                2  ,  .      ,              ,.                           '.,               r     ^        r^ 

.Manitoba  o         10           2           8  birth,  and  former  president  of  the  Lana- 

.AS'^'^f"..:::.-  :::     I'll  d:an  pacific,  has  been  one  of  the  most 

[Jritish  Columbia  o           7           2           5  outspokcn  and  most  violent  oiJponents  of 

>  ukon     o               o                I                o  ^,        '                        ^         ,,         .,       ^01            I 

—         —         —         -  the  agreement.     President  Shaughnessy, 

''^"'*'''  '*'*        '3^        ''^          '*''  another  American    now    more  Canadian 

In  this  table  the  one  Nationalist  member  than  the  Canadians,  is  known  to  ehter- 

of  the  new  Parliament,  elected  by  a  Que-  tain  the  opini(jns    of    the  older    officers 

bee  constituency,,  is  counted   as  a  Con-  and     ex-officers.     S])ccifically,    Canadian 

servative.       The    election     in     far-away  railway    men    feared    that  grain   would 

Yukon  has  not  yet  taken  place.     Every  <ro     south     from     Winnipeg,     and     in- 

Province  except  Alberta   shows  a   Con-  stead    of    going    to    milling    points   in 

servative  gain.     Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  Jvastern    Canada     would    drift    toward 

returned  by  two  constituencies  (Quebec,  St.    Paul   and   Minneapolis.     The   Cana- 

Easi.  and  Soulanges,   P.  Q.),  but  eight  dian      Pacific     Railway     is     immensely 

f>f    his    thirteen    cabinet    ministers    lost  profitable,  and  it  very  naturally  wants  to 

their  seats;  and  among  the  losers  were  maintain  its  present  high  rates.     Exi)eri- 

William    Paterson   (customs;   anfl    Wil-  cncc  shows  that  manufacturers  expect  it 

liam    S.    Eielding    (finance)— the    Cana-  to  meet  rates  on  American  roads  which 

dian  negotiators  of  the  reciprocity  agree-  are  being  dealt    with    by  thc    Interstate 

ment.  The  new  Prime  Min'stcr.  succeed-  .Commerce  Commission  in  a  drastc  fasli- 

ing  Sir  Wilfrid   Laurier.   who  has  held  i,,n.     The  develoi)mciit  of    the  Spokane 

that    office    for    fifteen    years,    will    Ik-  rate  case  has    been    closely  watched  bv 

Robert  Laird  P.orden.  a  native  f>f  N'ova  l)usin(ss  men  aiul  railroad  experts  in  the 

Sf-.tin.     Savs  the  Tr^ronf..   r;inhr    n.ib-  |)r, minion.     Now,  i)ermit  thc  West  to  be 

*'  closely  united  thru    reciprocity;    let   the 

-'•oplc  of  o„i;.r.o  do  not  lik..  tl.dr  [fjn   roads  get  better  Canadian  conncc- 

'  '                    i''>     thf      south,     .     .     .        F.itiera  s  .•                  1  r-          r               i          1 

i:                f  thon.ands  must  have  joined   with  ^'""''  ''"''  <^nnridian  cast  and  west  rr.utc.s 

'                lives    in   ritv    ;ind    cnimfry    lo    show  must  meet  the  flini  rales  ("vtnblishcd  over 

thfir  ohjrrtion<»  to  havint^  any  'truck  or  tradi-  AmericaiT  lines. 
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Mr.  burden's  Statement 
and  Sir  Wilfrid's 


The  leader  of 
the  Conserva- 
t  i  V  e  party  in 
(Janada,  who  was  returned  in  Hahfax  by 
about  200  majority,  issued  this  statement 
upon  Karning  the  result  of  the  contest : 

"There  is  no  upportunily  tuiiight  for  more 
tfian  the  hrielest  stalenuMU.  in  rejecting  reci- 
procity, Canada  has  simply  aftirmed  her  ad- 
herence to  a  policy  of  national  development 
which  she  has  pursued  for  many  years.  The 
Uovernment,  uitliuut  mandate  from  the  people, 
undertook  to  reverse  that  policy,  and,  upon 
submitting  their  action  to  the  people,  were 
defeated.  The  verdict  was  in  no  wise  dictated 
by  any  spirit  of  unfriendliness  to  the  great 
neifihboring   republic.     No   such   spirit   exists." 

The  defeated  Premier  says : 

"Victory,  which  has  been  so  long  on  our 
side,  iias  at  last  abandoned  us.  It  would 
seem  that  our  adversaries  have  obtained  the 
majority  of  representatives  from  the  whole 
country. 

"What  consolation  there  is  for  me  is  to 
know  that  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  re- 
mained faithful  to  us.  .  .  .  Aly  regret,  tho 
profound,  is  not  for  personal  reasons.  1  regret 
nut  only  the  defeat  of  the  Government,  but 
that  the  country  will  be  led  to  the  rejection 
of  reciprocity.  Our  relations  with  the  United 
States  have  always  been  cordial.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  effect  of  this  will  be  on  them. 
We  have  tried  to  make  them  most  cordial. 

"My  heart  beats  strong  as  ever  and  I  can 
hold  my  head  as  high.  The  Liberal  party  has 
received  a  check,  but  it  will  continue  its  work. 
The  only  thing  I  ask  is  that  you  do  not  lose 
courage.  If  I  were  twenty  years  younger  1 
would  be  in  the  breach,  and  even  as  it  is 
I  cannot  say  what  course  I  shall  take.  .  .  . 
We  have  received  a  check,  but  we  will  come 
again  to  the  fight." 

Ihc  Ottawa  I'ree  Press  (Liberal)  sug- 
gests that  Mr.  Borden  appoint  Sir  Wil- 
frid Canadian  High  Commissioner  at 
London.  Many  believe  that  the  new 
Premier    will    heed    the    suggestion    of 

the   Free   Press. On   Tuesday   night 

a  reception  was  given  to  Mr.  Bor- 
den at  Ottawa.  Among  the  lead- 
er's promises  during  the  campaign 
were  the  creation  of  a  tariff  commission, 
an  independent  commission  to  operate 
the  Hudson  Br.y  Railway  foi  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  expropriation  of  all  the 
terminal  grain  elevators  and  their  opera- 
tion by  the  Government;  the  control  of 
the  chilled  meat  industrv,  involving  \\\z 
operation  of  Government  abattoirs ;  the 
construction  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal, 
road  construction  in  the  West,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  comprehensive  system 
of  agricultural  education. 


The  Conservative  vic- 
Thc  British  View    tory  in  Canada  caused 

g  e  n  eral  surprise  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  Great  Britain  it 
was  welcomed  as  presaging  closer  trade 
relations  within  the  British  Empire,  altho 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  recently  saul  that  he 
would  welcome  the  letting  down  of  the 
bars.  Canada's  vote  against  reciprocity 
dcprest  American  stocks  on  the  London 
market,  and  afifected  Canadian  Pacific 
Similarly.  Under  the  heading,  "Dead  and 
Damned,"  VV.  W.  Astor's  Pall  Mad 
L,c.::ctte  said: 

"Canada  refuses  to  become  her  neighbor's 
hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water.  The 
people  have  risen  to  denounce  the  bribe  and 
repudiate  the  treachery.  The  decision  will 
arouse  the  imperialists  here." 

The  London  Globe  similarly  says,  "Im- 
perialism   has    won,"    and    Mr.    Joseph 
Ciiamberlain  has  issued  a  statement  ex 
pressing  his  gratification  at  this  "victory 
I  or  imperial  preference." 

.     ,       The    tariff  reductions    pro- 
America  S         -111  .1  •  •- 
„^     ,             vided     by  the     reciprocity 
Standpoint                      ■'.               j.    ^    \       ^\ 
agreement  as  voted    by  the 

American  Congress  were  not  to  become 
effective  until  after  Canadian  ratification. 
The  one  exception  was  the  wood  pulp 
and  paper  schedule,  which  by  special 
provision  went  into  immediate  operation, 
and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
opinion  exprest  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  that  no  effort  will  be  made 
to  repeal  the  reciprocity  act,  and,  altho 
the  duties  therein  provided  will  not  be- 
come effective,  the  act  itself  will  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  the  statute  books. 
Mr.  Taft  heard  the  news  of  the  defeat 
at  Kalamazoo,  ]\Iichigan. 

"I  have  just  been  informed  that  reciprocity 
has  failed  in  Canada,"  he  said.  "For  me  it 
is  a  great  disappointment.  I  had  hoped  that 
it  would  be  put  through  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  my  judgment  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  both  countries.  It  lakes  two  to 
make  a  bargain,  and  if  Canada  declines  we 
can  still  go  on  doing  business  at  the  old 
stand." 

At  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Champ  Clark, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  asked  if  his  remarks  about  annexa- 
tion had  not  aided  in  the  defeat  of  reci- 
procity by  Canada.  He  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

"My  remarks  about  annexation  did  not  do 
half  as  much  to  defeat  reciprocity  in  Canada 
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as  did  President  Taft's  speech,  in  wliich  he 
insisted  on  hurrying  up  agreeing  to  recipro- 
city in  this  country  before  Great  Britain  could 
establish  her  imperial  policy  of  tariff  with 
preferential  rates  for  the  colonies.  He  and  I 
were  both  quoted  by  the  anti-reciprocity 
crowd  in  Canada,  he  more  than  I;  but  the 
chances  are  that  the  quotations  from  his 
speeches  and  mine  did  not  have  half  so  much 
to  do  with  defeating  reciprocity  as  did  the 
corruption  funds  sent  from  both  this  country 
and  Great  Britain  into  Canada." 

At  Washington  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  only  chance  for  the  continuance 
of  reciprocity  as  an  open  issue  might  be 
found  in  an  attempt  by  Newfoundland 
to  secure  such  a  treaty  of  agreement  with 
the  United  States.  The  Newfoundland- 
ers were  only  awaiting  the  disposition  of 
the  compact  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  open  negotiations  with 
Washington  for  a  reciprocity  arrange- 
ment on  their  own  account,  and  State 
Department  officials  say  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  keep  them,  from  pressing  the 
matter  while  the  Canadian  agreement 
was  pending.  It  is  iust  possible  that  the 
Newfoundlanders  may  see  their  oppor- 
tunity in  the  present  situation  and  decide 
to  renew  overtures  for  an  agreement  on 
the  lines  of  the  ill-fated  Hay-Herbert 
treaty  of  1902.  This  treaty  is  still  re- 
garded by  State  Department  officials  as 
a  model  instrument,  providing  for  the 
admission  into  Newfoundland  of  many 
American  materials  and  manufactured 
products  and  the  enjoyment  of  free  fish- 
ing and  bait  by  Americans  in  return  for  a 

free  market  for  Newfoundland  fish. 

It  is  predicted  that  an  effort  will  be  made 
at  the  next  session  to  accomplish  thru 
tariflf  legislation  what  was  to  have  been 
accomplished  thru  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment. This  agreement  was  supported 
by  Democratic  Congressmen  on  the 
ground  that  it  provided  lower  tarifif 
duties  on  articles  imported  to  this  coun- 
try from  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  They 
seized  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Administration  as  being  in  line  with  the 
Democratic  policy  of  reduction  of  sched- 
ules. Practically  the  same  ends  may 
therefore  be  accom{>lished  by  tariff  bills 
which  would  provide  for  lower  duties  on 
Canadian  importations,  or  for  the  free 
importation  of  many  articles  coming 
from  that  country,  altho  there  would,  (,  1 
course,  he  no  comjiensatory  reducti  is 
on  Canadian  importations  of  r,iir  pr.^- 
dtjcts. 


Speaking  in  Newark 
In  New  Jersey  aiul  Orange,  N.  J.,  Sep- 
tember 22,  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson  said  that,  judging  by 
the  thousands  of  sample  primary  ballots 
that  have  been  returned,  he  feared  that 
his  own  election  might  have  been  brought 
about  by  fraud.    He  said  : 

"h  has  been  said  that  1  profited  in  the  elec- 
tion by  this  fraudulent  vote.  I  am  afraid  it 
is  true,  and  if  I  had  the  opportunity  I  would 
change  it  at  once,  no  matter  what  the  cost. 
It  makes  me  hot  all  over  to  think  I  was  in 
part  elevated  by  contemptible  fraud,  and  if 
there  is  any  way  the  office  can  be  vacated  I 
invite  the  process  at  once. 

"I  don't  want  office  except  with  the  honest 
votes  of  the  people.  If  we  can't  have  a  free 
and  open  ballot  we  shouldn't  have  any.  1 
don't  want  five  spook  votes  to  offset  my  one." 

Many  of  the  11,000  alleged  voters  whom 
the  Post  Office  could  not  locate  in  New- 
ark were  registered  from  vacant  lots, 
and  scores  of  persons  were  in  some  cases 
registered  from  houses  where  only  one 
or  two  legal  voters  resided.  Governor 
Wilson's  declaration  is  seized  upon  by 
critics  of  the  Geran  law  of  last  winter  as 
showing  that  the  new  legislation  facili- 
tates more  such  illegal  voting,  for  it 
gives  to  persons  whose  names  appeared 
on  the  poll  books  at  the  last  regular  elec- 
tion the  unqualified  right  to  vote  at  the 
ensuing  primaries,  and  provides  no 
method  whatever  by  which  the  poll 
books  may  be  revised  or  corrected. 
There  is  a  provision  by  which  registry 
lists  may  be  revised  by  striking  off 
names  improperly  placed  thereon,  but  the 
poll  books  are  not  subject  to  such  re- 
vision or  correction.  New  Jersey  is  agi- 
tated this  week  over  primary  elections 
for  tnunicipal  offices.  The  fight  in  Jer- 
sey City  is  especially  keen. Governor 

Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  was  asked,  Sep- 
tember 20,  to  use  his  influence  to  settle 
the  strike  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad 
trackmen.  Governor  Wilson  wrote  a  let- 
ter stating  that  the  strikers'  demands  ap- 
peared "just  and  reasonable"  and  con- 
demning the  company's  stand  refusing 
arbitration.  The  Governor  wrote  to  (Wn. 
Lewis  I'iryant,  head  of  the  Stale  Depart- 
ment of  I^abor,  and  told  him  to  sec  if  he 

could  not  help  the  strikers. A  strike 

of  the  coal-wagon  drivers,  belonging  to 
the  International  Union  of  Teamsters, 
led  to  disorder  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  last 
week,  'iho  fight  wa'^  among  nuMnl)('r>> 
of  theirs  ;md  r)f  rival  org-uiiz;itions. 
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The  Coming 
Election  in  Mexico 


It  i>  iit)\v  cxpccled 
that  Madiro  will  \>c 
elt'cttd  i'resident  of 
Mexico  almost  without  opposition,  lor 
(ieiieral  l5ernanlo  Reyes  has  asked  his 
followers  not  to  vote.  lie  said,  in  a 
statement  pnhlisheil  cjn  the  22d,  that  the 
country  was  n(,)t  peaceful,  and  that  vot- 
ing on  October  l  \\i>ukl  not  be  legal. 
Therefore  he  urged  his  supporters  not 
to  go  to  the  polls.  r>y  rest)rting  to  arms, 
he  continued,  he  could  overturn  the  ex- 
isting ( iovernment,  but  he  did  not  intend 
to  take  such  a  step.  Madero's  comment 
was  that  this  was  Reyes's  confessiou  of 
failure  to  organize  a  party.  Uut  he  did 
not  think  Reyes  would  tamely  submit  to 
defeat.  "The  i)eople,"  he  added,  "will 
know  to  whom  to  adhere,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  plan  of  General  Reyes  it  will 
fail,  because  those  of  us  who  have  fought 
for  liberty  will  know  how  to  guard 
against  any  weapons  he  may  employ." 
Reyes's  campaign  committee  said  it 
woidd  continue  its  work.  The  evo- 
lutionist party  decided  not  to  vote,  un- 
less the  election  should  be  postponed. 
Granados,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  a 
report  to  Congress,  said  there  was  dis- 
turbance only  in  Sinaloa  and  Chiapas.  It 
was  not  of  such  a  character  that  it  called 
for  postponement  of  the  election.  In  the 
House,  a  committee  reported  against 
postponement,  saying  it  would  cause 
bloodshed  and  that  the  reasons  given  in 
the  petition  for  it  were  trivial.  '  It  was 
said  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  de- 
sired postponement  for  two  months. 
Minister  Granados  predicted  the  election 
of  Madero  and  Dr.  Francisco  Gomez, 
saying  that  Suarcz  (on  the  Madero 
ticket  for  second  place)  was  not  well 
known.  The  Cathclic  party  will  vote  for 
Madero  and  De  la  I'arra,  altho  the  latter 
declines  to  be  a  candidate.  Some  fear 
that  after  the  election  of  Madero  the  fol- 
lowers of  Reyes  will  ioin  the  Magon  So- 
cialists    in     a     new     revolution. The 

Zapatists  have  not  been  subdued.  They 
sacked  a  town  in  Puebla  last  week.  In 
another  place  Maderists  attacked  them 
and  sixteen  were  killed.  Magonist  bands 
have  been  raiding  ranches  and  farms  in 
Texas,  near  the  Rio  Grande.  Magonists 
appeared  last  week  for  the  first  time  in 
the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  attacking  the 
town    of    Acavucan. Lord     Cowdrav 


(Sir  W'eetmaii  i'earson)  desires,  it  is 
saiti,  to  sell  his  valuable  oil  ])roperties 
to  :ni  American  company,  fearing  that 
the  new  ( loveriunent  will  regard  with 
much  disfavor  his  exclusive  franchises, 
which  were  granted  by  Diaz.  Madero's 
legal  counsel  in  Washington  recently  as- 
serted that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
was  negotiating  with  him  by  means  of 
the  Texas  Oil  Company.  The  Standard 
says  now  that  it  has  no  interest  in  that 
company.  It  is  said  that  two  representa- 
tives of  the  Standard  are  now  examining 
the  I'earson  properties  in  Tamj)ico. 


Cuba  and  Other 
Islands 


Evidence  that  the  bat- 
tleship "Maine"  was 
wrecked  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  mine  is  (piitc  clearly  shown  by 
the  removal  of  the  mud  in  which  the  hulk 
was  imbedded.  The  ship's  double  bot- 
tom and  keel  were  forced  upward  and 
are  28  feet  above  their  natural  position. 

Engineers  say  it  would  be  profitable 

for  our  Government  to  raise  the  three 
battleships  and  two  torpedo  boats  of  Ad- 
miral Cervera's  Spanish  squadron  which 
were    sunk    near     Santiago.       There    is 

money     in     the     ships'     safes. Gen. 

Antenor  Firmin,  the  rival  of  Gen- 
eral (now  President)  Leconte  in  the  re- 
cent TIaytian  revolution,  died  in  exile  at 
St.  Thomas  on  the  19th.  A?,  a  revolu- 
tionist leader  nine  years  ago  he  was  ex- 
iled by  President  Nord  Alexis.  When 
Simon  drove  Alexis  from  ofifice  he  be- 
came Minister  to  Great  'Britain.  He  left 
this  ])ost  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion against  Simon,  and  a  part  of  the 
rebel  army  was  loyal  to  him,  but  a  ma- 
jority supported  Leconte. Owing    to 

abundant  evidence  that  Cuba's  national 
lottery  impoverishes  the  laboring  classes 
and  causes  much  distress,  the  Govern- 
ment is  considering  a  gradual  abolition 
of  it.  The  Government's  profits  last 
vear  were  $3,300,000,  including  $200,000 
in  ])rizes  on  $500,000  worth  of  unsold 
tickets.     This   was    about    one-tenth  of 

Cuba's   entire   revenue. The   Spanish 

Minister  at  Havana  has  obtained  permis- 
sion for  the  return  to  Cuba  of  the  two 
Mllaverdes.  editors  of  a  newspaper,  w-ho 
were  deported  in  August,  by  order  of 
President  Gomez,  as  "pernicious  foreign- 
ers, actively  hostile  to  the  Government." 
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o     ,,        JO.,  Argentina  s  new  bat- 
South  and  Central  ,,     1  •         ^,        ,i^, 

.         .  tlesliii),     the       More- 
America  n   1  J 

no,  larger  and  more 
powerful  than  any  other  Dreadnought 
(her  companion  ship,  the  new  "Rivada- 
via,"  excepted),  was  launched  on  the  23d 
at  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany's yard  in  Camden,  X.  J.  The 
'"Rivadavia"  was  built  by  the  Fore  River 

Company,     at    Quincy,     Mass. Peru 

has  ordered  the  construction  of  seven 
submarine  torpedo  boats  by  an  American 

company. Emigration   from   Italy   to 

Argentina  having  been  checked  by  the 
Italian  Government,  owing  to  a  quarrel 
about  quarantine  regulations,  Argenti- 
na's supply  of  workmen  for  the  harvest 
season  of  November,  Decemher  and  Jan- 
uary will  be  greatly  reduced.  It  has  been 
customary  for  at  least  50,000  Italians  to 
come  for  the  season,  a  majority  of  them 

returning  to  Italy  at  the  end  of  it. 

An  American  company  has  begun  to 
build  a  railroad,  400  miles  long,  frcnn  the 
Brazilian  port  of  Paranagua  to  the  boun- 
dary of  Paraguay,  where  it  will  connect 
with  a  road  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Argentine  Government.  The  concession 
for  this  road  in  Brazil  was  graited  to 
Capt.  M.  D.  Sheehan.  Products  of  Para- 
guay and  Bolivia  will  be  carried  on  the 
line  to  the  harlK)r  of  Paranagua,  and 
connections  will  permit  thru  service  from 
I'aranagua  to  lUienos  Ayres. Fol- 
lowing the  discovery  of  a  revolutionary 
plot  in  Salvador,  several  pruinincnt  resi- 
dents have  been  arrested.  They  had  con- 
spired to  assassinate  Prcsi'lent  .Xraujo 
anri  were  taken  intf)  custod'-  on  the  d  ly 

before  the  one  chosen  ff)r  his  dcit'i. 

.\  cyclone  at  Corinto,  the  l^acific  seai;ori 
of  Nicaragua,  im  the  12th,  destroyerl  250 
l)uilfling'^,  causing  a  loss  of  ten  lives  an  I 
$2,ooo.cxx;.  Piers  were  wrecked  and  the 
custom  house  was  flooded. 


Railroad  Strike 
in  Ireland 


While  the  Royal  Com- 
missirjn  is  in  session  at 
I.ondon,  taking  cvi 
dence  as  to  measures  for  the  future  ])re- 
vcntion  of  railroad  ■-trikes.  the  Irish 
roads  an-  iied  up  by  a  spoiilaueous  and 
unaMthorizcfl  outbreak  that  is  hard  to 
qnell.  The  trouble  fjriginaterl  at  niiblin. 
in  tlic  refusal  oi  two  of  the  employees 
of  the  r;re;it  Souflurn  X-  Western  to 
handle  timber  shipped  by  a  firm  whose 


men  had  struck.     They  were  discharged, 
but  others  took  up  the  quarrel,  and  the 
union   approved  their   stand.     The   rail- 
road companies  refused  to  treat  with  the 
unions  and  held  that  as  common  carriers 
they    are    legally    bound    to    accei)t    all 
goods  offered  to  them  without  discrimi- 
nation.    The  executive  committee  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society    of    Railway  Ser- 
vants came  over  to  Dublin  and  called  a 
general  strike  to  compel  the  companies 
to  reinstate  the  men   dismissed    for  de- 
clining   to    handle    "black-leg"    freight. 
1  he  engineers  and  firemen  on  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western  refused  to  obey  the 
strike  order,  but    the    most  of    the  em- 
ployees on  trains  and  at  stations  of  the 
(ireat  Northern  and  the  Great  Southern 
&   Western    quit   work,   and    few   trains 
were  run  on  these  roads.     Hundreds  of 
passengers    arriving    from    America    on 
White  Star  steamers    were    held    up  at 
Queenstown,  and  those  intending  to  em- 
bark at  that  port  were  unable  to  reach 
it.      Tourists  were    able  to  get    around 
only  in  motor  cars.      Poultry,  eggs  and 
butter,  to    be  sh'pped    to    England,   re- 
mained    stacked     in     stations     or     side- 
tracked  in   cars.     The   eflfort   to   import 
free  labor  was  not  generally  successful. 
iMfty     strike-breakers      were      imported 
from    Manchester,  but    only  nine    were 
nble  to  get  past  the  pickets  and  enter  the 
Kingsbridge   station.      A   body   of    forty 
-trike-breakers  from  Scotland  arriving  at 
Dublin  were  attacked  by  the  strikers  and 
with  difficulty  protected    by    the    police. 
.Men  who  continued  at  work  in  the  sta- 
tions and  works  were  boycotted.     Shop- 
keepers refused  to  sell  them  food  and  at 
school   the   children   of   the   strikers    re- 
fused to  sit    with  them.'     The  Govern- 
ment is  affording  as  complete  protection 
as  possible  with  the  troops  and  police  at 
its  disposal,  and  Home  Secretary  Church- 
ill has  issued  a  circular  advising  the  reg- 
istration in  every  locality  of  suitable  per- 
sons  who    may  be    called    upon    in    an 
emergency  to  .serve  as  special  constables. 


Collision  with  the 
"Olympic" 


As  the  Wiiite  Star 
liner  "Olyuipic"  was 
setting  out  fro  m 
.Southamptoi-  u,  New  York  about  noon 
of  the  20th,  it  was  run  intf)  by  the  V,v\i 
ish  protected  cruiser  "llawke"  and 
Ijadly  r|;uuri"ef|.     Tlu'  \('-sc|   was  stcain- 
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intj  tfiru  the  Si)lent  off  C'owes  when  the 
"llawke"  ilrew  up  ahm^side  aiul,  sud- 
denly tiirninj^  in  that  (hrection,  rammed 
her  on  the  starlMjard  alxnit  icx)  feet  frmn 
the  stern.  No  official  explanation  has 
heen  eiven  for  tlu-  action  of  the  cr  liser. 
hut  it  is  surmised  that  her  steering  j^ear 
was  out  of  order.  The  how  of  the 
"Hawke"  was  badly  crushed.  A  tri- 
aMt,ailar  hole  was  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
"( )lympic,"  extending  from  20  feet  above 
the  water  line  to  about  the  same  distance 
below.  The  instantaneous  closing  of  tin- 
iloors  of  the  water-tight  compartments 
prevented  the  ship  from  sinking,  so,  altho 
the  captain  had  at  first  steered  toward 
the  shore  with  the  intention  of  beaching 
her,  he  found  this  unnecessary,  and  re- 
turned to  Southampton.  No  one  on 
board  was  hurt  and  there  was  no  pan  c. 
The  passengers,  however,  found  diffi- 
culty in  getting  transportation  to  this 
country,  for  all  lines  are  crowded  at  this 
season  and  the  "Olympic"  had  on  her 
passenger  list  a  larger  number  than  ever 
had  gone  across  the  Atlantic  together. 
There  were  2,085  passengers,  750  of 
them  first  class,  including  those  who 
were  waiting  to  get  on  at  Cherbourg,  and 
the  crew  numbered  rbout  900.  The 
"Olympic"  is  the  biggest  sliip  afloat  and 
has  only  recently  been  put  into  commi'^- 
sion. 

•** 

The  r  e  V  o  1  u  t  i  o  nary 
Strikes  in  Spain     move  ment     seems    to 

have  been  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  the  vigorous  action  of  Premier 
Canalejas.  The  risings  which  occurred 
in  P-ilbao,  Saragossa,  Cadiz,  \'alencia. 
Seville  and  other  cities  are  saii  to  have 
been  part  of  a  concerted  plan  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  arranged  by 
a  committee  of  anarchists  and  repub- 
Hcans  meeting  in  Barcelona,  September 
14.  Stores  of  revolutionary  proclama- 
tions and  bombs  have  been  discovered. 
.■\.t  Barcelona  it  was  intended  to  blow  up 
the  public  buildings  and  monasteries,  and 
to  assassinate  Weyler.  Captain-General 
of  Catalonia.  Senor  Canalejas  tried  to 
check  the  strike  in  its  inception  by  writ- 
ing to  the  employers  at  Bilbao,  urging 
them  to  make  concessions  rather  than  to 
have  disturbances  at  a  time  when  Spain 
was  at  a  critical  point  in  its  foreign  rela- 
tions.   At  the  same  time  he  informed  the 


labor  leaders  that  he  should  recognize 
their  right  to  strike  peaceably,  but  that 
if  any  of  the  state  employees  struck  with- 
out legal  notilication  he  would  take  the 
promptest  measures  to  end  the  strike. 
The  Central  Labor  Union  ordered  a  gen- 
eral strike,  l)ut  the  response  to  this  was 
not  widespread,  and  in  a  few  days  it  was 
over  without  much  bloodshed.  Only  in 
the  Province  of  Valencia  were  there  at- 
lemjjts  to  seize  political  power.  Mobs  at 
Carcagente  ancl  Alcira  took  possession 
of  the  public  buildings  and  proclaimed 
the  conunune,  at  the  same  time  cutting 
off  railroad  and  telegraphic  communica- 
tions, but  the  towns  were  soon  occupied 
by  troojjs.  The  centers  of  d'sturbance 
were  put  under  martial  law  and  consti- 
tutional guarantees  suspended  thruout 
Spain.  At  Madrid  over  300  agitators 
and  labor  leaders  were  arrested  rnd  in 
other  cities  similar  action  was  taken. 

Premier  Stoly- 
Stolypin's  Assassination  pin  died  Sep- 
tember 18  from 
the  effects  of  the  pistol  shot  received 
four  days  jireviously.  The  bullet  had 
been  deflected  from  its  course  bv  the 
Vladimir  Cross  that  he  wore  on  his 
breast,  and  at  first  his  condition  was  so 
good  that  his  recovery  was  expected.  He 
talked  cheerfully  to  his  attendants  and 
spoke  kindly  of  his  assailant.  "The  lit- 
tle fellow  was  aw  full  v  pitiful  as  he  came 
np  to  me  in  the  theater.  Pie  was  pale 
-md  bowed — a  sorry  figure."  General 
Trepov,  Governor  of  Kiev,  who  was 
forced  out  of  the  Cabinet  by  Premier 
Stolypin  by  a  threat  of  resignation, 
watched  by  the  bedside  with  Mrs.  Stolv- 
pin,  and  is  taking  an  active  part  in 
tracing  the  ramifications  of  the  conspir- 
acy which  led  to  his  death.  The  revolver 
used  by  Bogrof  was  furnished  him  by 
the  chief  of  the  Secret  Police  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  Premier 
against  an  alleged  attack  by  terrorists. 
Bosrof  had  been  in  receipt  of  a  salary 
of  $02  a  month  as  police  spy,  and  at  the 
same  time  stood  high  in  the  councils  of 
the  terrorists.  According  to  rumor  they 
forced  him  to  commit  the  deed  under 
threat  of  death  as  a  traitor  to  the  cause. 
Prcnn'er  Stolypin  had  issued  a  special 
circular  to  the  police  insisting  that  revo- 
lutionary spies  were    never    to    be    em- 
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ployed  as  guards,  but  this  warning  had 
been  disregarded.  General  Trepov  had 
demanded  the  oversight  of  the  protective 
measures  during  the  Czar's  visit  to  Kiev, 
and  when  this  was  denied  he  proffered 
his  resignation  as  Governor,  but  this 
was  not  accepted.  The  chief  of  the  Se- 
cret Police,  Kuliabko,  who  had  charge 
of  the  local  arrangements  and  who  called 
Bogrof  into  consultation  on  the  police 
plans,  was  formerly  a  colonel  in  the 
army,  but  had  been  expelled  in  disgrace. 
The  police  department  had  expended 
Sioo.ooo  for  protective  purposes  during 
the  Czar's  visit  at  Kiev.  Since  the  late 
Premier  had,  through  his  incorruptibil- 
ity and  independence,  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  the  reactionary  bureaucrats,  it  is 
suspected  that  they  were  not  unwilling 
to  have  the  wTath  of  the  revolutionists 
directed  toward  him.  Vladimir  Kokot- 
zofiF,  Minister  of  Finance,  into  whose 
arms  Stolypin  fell  when  he  was  shot,  has 
been  made  Premier.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  ability,  who  has  traveled  exten- 
sively in  Europe  and  visited  the  United 
States.  He  has  had  charge  of  the  rail- 
road development  of  Russia  in  the  Near 
and  Far  East,  and  has  brought  the  Im- 
perial finances  out  of  impending  bank- 
ruptcy into  a  surprisingly  satisfactory 
state.  He  is  reported  to  be  more  liberal 
in  his  views  than  Stolypin,  and  espe- 
cially more  lenient  toward  the  Jews.  It 
was  feared  that  the  assassination  of  the 
F'remier  by  a  member  of  the  Jewish  race 
would  cause  a  renewal  of  the  anti-Se- 
mitic riots,  and  in  anticipation  of  such  an 
event  over  T 2.000  Jews  fled  from  Kiev. 
Rut  the  Government  put  30,000  troops 
into  Kiev  and  warned  the  authorities 
everywhere  to  maintain  order.  So  far 
there  have  been  no  outbreaks  of  violence. 
.* 

r.     ,     .         ,  The   battle   ship    "Lib- 

Explosion  of  a  ^ ,,,  , ,      ' 

T?        u  \ir      u-        erte     was  blown  up  in 
French  Warship       ^.11  r    -r      1 

the  harbor  of     I  011  Ion 

early  in  the  morning  of  September  25  by 

the  explosion  of  hfr  mag;izincs.      Th'-rc 

were  793  officers  anrl  mr-n  in  the  rrcw, 

and  it  is  thought  half  of  them  perished. 

Some    were   on    shf>re    leave    and    some 

escaped  bv  throwing  themselves  into  the 

water.       The   cause   rtf    the   accident    is 

not  known       The  "Libertc"  was  one  of 

tfie    finrst    of    the    I'VcncJi    vessels,    con 

sfnuted  ill  c/ij,  at  ;i  cost  of  $7,ooo,OfXj. 


Italy  Claims 
Tripoli 


It  is  known  to  Americans,  as  it  was  one 
of  the  three  French  warships  sent  to 
New  York  at  the  time  of  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  celebration.  The  French  navy 
has  been  particularly  unfortunate  of  late. 
The  "Jena"  blew  up  in  the  same  harbor 
in  1907,  killing  107  officers  and  men; 
the  cruiser  "Jean  Bart"  was  lost  off  the 
coast  of  Africa  the  same  year;  two  sub- 
marines have  sunk  with  all  on  board,  and 
several  guns  have  exploded. 

Germany  and  France  have 
virtually  come  to  an  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  Morocco. 
The  terms  are  not  known,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  France,  will  cede  about  half 
of  the  area  in  the  Kongo  demanded  by 
Germany,  including  access  to  the  Kongo 
and  Utangi  rivers  and  to  the  sea  be- 
tween Spanish  Guinea  and  Libreville. 
This  will  permit  Germany  to  carry  out 
her  plan  for  an  equatorial  railroad  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  ocean,  cross- 
ing at  right  angles  the  proposed  British 
Capc-to-Cairo  railroad.  On  the  other 
hand,  Germany  will  renounce  all  political 
ambitions  in  Morocco  and  allow  France, 
with  the  consent  of  the  other  Powers,  to 
substitute  her  own  courts  for  the  present 
system  of  consular  courts  and  to  assume 
control  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  Mo- 
rocco.   This,  of  course,  means  practical- 

.  ly  the  annexation  of  Morocco. Italy 

is  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  reassert  her  old  claim  to  Tripoli.  The 
claim  originally  included  Tunis  as  well 
as  Trii)oli,  for  both  had  a  large  Italian 
population,  but,  in  t88i,  General  Rou- 
langer  stole  a  march  on  the  Italians  by 
entering  Tunis  thru  the  back  door.  In 
compensation  for  this  loss  Italy  took 
Eritrea  and  Somaliland,  with  the  expec- 
tation, which  was  disappointed,  of  con- 
f|uering  Abyssinia,  and  France  and  Great 
Britain  agreed  to  the  annexation  of 
Tripoli  by  Italy  at  some  future  time. 
Tripoli  is  about  four  times  the  size  of 
Italy  anfl  has  now  a  much  larger  Italian 
than  'Iiirkish  population.  If  annexed  it 
is  expected  that  the  streams  of  Italian 
emigration  now  going  to  America  and 
Argentina  will  be  diverted  to  Italirin  col- 
onies in  .Africa.  It  was  reported  that  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  Italian  Government 
offcrcfl  $t J. 000,000  for  Tripoli,  but  this 
was   indignantly   refused   by   the   Turks. 


Laurier's   Defeat 


BY    EDWARD    PORRITT 


ON  the  eve  of  election  day  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  the  most 
sanguine  opponent  of  the  reci- 
procity agreement — the  A'i'Zi.'s.  of  To- 
ronto— predicted  a  majority  of  nineteen 
for  Borden  and  the  Conservatives ;  and 
the  News  was  not 
exuhant  or  arro- 
gant in  tone  when 
it  made  this  pre- 
diction.  Since 
election  day  the 
n  e  vv  s  p  a  p  ers  of 
both  parties,  and 
the  bewildered  pol- 
iticians, have  been 
trying  to  ascerfiin 
and  marslnl  the 
causes  which  have 
given  Borden  and 
Foster,  the  Con- 
servative leaders, 
a  m  a  j  or  i  t  y  o  f 
forty-eight  in  tlie 
newly  elected 
House  of  Com- 
mons, and  thereby 
wiped  out  the  reci- 
procity agreement. 
To  do  so  involves 
consideration  o  t 
the  late  Prime 
Minister  and  his 
beginnings. 

Now,  Laurier 
used  to  be  a  demo- 
crat and  a  Liberal 
— a  peculiar  com- 
bination in  a  poli- 
tician who  is  from 
Quebec  and  of  the 
Church      that       is 

dominant  in  the  French-Canadian  Prov- 
ince. From  1887  to  1896,  when  he  was 
leader  of  the  Opposition  at  Ottawa,  he 
was  the  hope  of  Liberalism  in  Canada 
and  of  Liberalism  in  England ;  and  dur- 
ing those  nine  years  there  seemed  abun- 
dant ground  for  the  expectations  which 
centered 
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l'hot<jgrapli  by  Undcrwtiuu  &  Underwood,  N.  \. 

ROBERT  LAIRD  BORDEN.  K.  C. 
riie  Conservative  loader  who  will  be  the  next  Premier 
ot  Canada  was  born  at  Grande  Pre,  Nova  Scotia, 
18.S4,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1878.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  since 
1  8q6  and  was  elected  leader  of  his  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  February,  1901,  upon  the 
resignation    of    Sir    Charles   Tupper 


I'rench-Canadian  lawyer,  who,  in  close 
association  with  Cartwright,  Mills  and 
Paterson,  was  continuously  battling  with 
the  privileged  New  Feudalism,  and  with 
the  other  forces  of  reaction — political 
and    ecclesiastical  —  long   entrenched     at 

Ottawa.      In    these 

years  Laurier 
could  thrill  an 
audience  of  Lib- 
erals in  Ontario  as 
deeply  as  Bright 
or  C  h  a  m  b  erlain 
thrilled  the  Radi- 
cals of  Birming- 
ham or  Manches- 
ter. Under  Lau- 
rier's lead  froiTi 
1887  to  1896  Cana- 
dian Liberals  fol- 
lowed a  gleam. 
There  was  idealism 
in  the  Canadian 
L  i  b  e  r  a  1  i  sm  of 
those  days.  There 
was  much  of  the 
s])irit  that  had 
actuated  the  Lib- 
erals of  Ontario, 
who,  earlier  in  the 
nine  teenth  cen- 
tury, had  at  nnich 
risk  successfully 
waged  the  battle 
for  self  -  govern- 
ment, and  had 
ther  eby  ended 
family  c  o  m  p  act 
and  Downing 
Street  rule  in  all 
Brit  i  s  h  North 
.America.  During 
those  nine  years  there  was  a  Liberal  op- 
position at  Ottawa  that  counted  for 
something.  There  was  an  opposition 
of  which  ALicdonald  and  the  other  Con- 
servative leaders  were  afraid,  and  which 
w  as  able  to  .some  extent  to  check  the  re- 
action   and    graft    of    the    Conservative 


m 


the    comely    and     eloquent      Governments  frt)iu  1878  to  1896.     More- 
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over,  there  was  a  continuous  propaganda 
of  Liberal  principles  in  at  least  five  of 
the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

The  culmination  of  this  propaganda 
came  in  1893  with  the  Liberal  national 
convention  at  Ottawa — the  greatest  Lib- 
eral demonstration  ever  held  in  any  of 
the  four  over-sea  Dominions  of  Great 
Britain.  The  inspiration  of  this  great 
meeting  gradually  diffused  itself  all  over 
Canada.  The  general  election  which 
was  thought  to  be  at  hand  when  the  Ot- 
tawa convention  was  called  did  not  come 
for  nearly  three  years.  But  there  was 
no  evaporation  of  the  enthusiasm  born  of 
the  convention  of  June,  1893.  The  mes- 
sages of  hope  sent  out  from  that  con- 
vention by  Laurier,  Cartwright  and 
Mowat  were  the  mainstay  oi  Canadian 
Liberals  when  they  went  into  the  mo- 
mentous election  of  1896;  and  the  result 
of  this  continuous  propaganda  of  Liberal 
principles  from  1887,  and  of  the  enthusi- 
asm born  of  the  famous  Ottawa  conven- 
tion, was  a  victory  for  Laurier  and  Cart- 
wright  at  the  general  election  of  18(^6. 

At  the  time  of  their  downfall  the  Con- 
servatives had  been  continuously  in 
power  for  nearly  eighteen  years  :  and  the 
work  awaiting  a  Liberal  Government 
was  piled  mountain  high.  Laurier  was 
continuously  in  power  from  1896  to  the 
general  election  of  a  week  ago ;  anrl  at 
no  time  during  these  fifteen  years  had  he 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  less  than 
forty  or  forty-five  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  the  work  awaiting  a  real  Lib- 
eral Government  at  Ottawa  today  is 
quite  as  large  as  it  was  when  Laurier  be- 
came Premier  in  1896;  and  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  are  today  infinitely  greater 
than  in  1896,  anrj  the  most  serious  of 
them  are  the  creatirm  of  I^iurier. 

Liberalism  was  abandonerl  by  Laurier 
as  soon  as  he  was  in  power.  Tie  and  his 
cT^llcagues — Cartwright,  Fielding.  Pnter- 
son,  Mowat,  Mulock  anrl  Sifton— in  1896 
turned  their  backs  on  every  principle  that 
had  been  embodied  in  the  r)ttHvva  pro- 
gram of  f8^y3.  'J'he  big  business  inter- 
ests from  iH(/)  to  191 1  f;ired  even  better 
with  laurier  in  pfjwer  than  dnritig  the 
'ightccn  years  that  the  f "onservatives 
were  in  control.  Canadian  manu- 
facturers enjoyed  a  more  generous  pro 
fertion  in  the  tariff  than  from  1879  to 
.•896;  while  as  regarris    boimties    to  the 


promoters  of  iron  and  steel  companies, 
where  the  Conservatives  had  bestowed 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  the  Laurier 
Government  lavished  millions.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  promoters  of  railways, 
of  steamship  services,  and  of  bridge  and 
dry  dock  undertakings.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Quebec  was  as  ten- 
derly cared  for  by  Laurier  as  it  was  by 
Macdonald  or  Tupper ;  and  grafts  on  the 
Treasury  and  on  the  public  domain  have 
been  as  characteristic  of  Laurier  rule  at 
Ottawa  as  they  were  of  the  rule  of  Ciuy 
of  the  four  Conservative  Premiers  wLo 
preceded  him.  There  was  not  a  gleam 
or  spark  of  the  old  Liberalism  at  Ottawa 
from  July,  1896,  until  January,  1911; 
and  it  was  a  peculiar  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances that  led  him  in  January  last 
to  revert  to  one  of  the  old  principles  of 
Canadian  Liberalism. 

These  circumstances — which  today  ac- 
count  for  the    fact  that    Laurier    is  no 
longer  Premier — were  the  revolt  of  the 
grain  growers  of  the  West  against  the 
Dominion    tariff',  and    Mr.  Taft's    over- 
tures for  reciprocity.    Had  there  been  no 
revolt  of  the  organized  grain  grow^er.^^   ^f 
Manitoba,    Saskatchewan     and     Albi 
against  the  high  duties ;  had  Laurier  1 
been  daunted  by  the  humiliating  expe 
enccs  of  his  tour  of  the  West  in  the  sun 
mer  of  1910,  Mr.  Taft's  overtures  woul 
have    been    declined.      To    accept    the 
meant  for  Laurier  a  break  with  the  n* 
feudalism,  to  which  he  and  all   his  ' 
leagues  of  the  cabinets   from    1897 
been  continuously  and    almost  sub 
ently  loyal.     But  the  grain  growers 
exigent  in  their  demand  for  reciprc 
as  well  as  for  an  increase  in  the  Br; 
preference  and    for  reductions  all    tin. 
the  tariff.    The  grain-growing  Provinces 
at  this  time  returned  twenty-seven  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons.      But  all 
the    increase    in    population    in    Canada 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  in  the 
Provinces  west  of  Lake  Superior;  and  it 
was  expected  that    after    the  census  of 
Jime.  1911,  the  rcappr)rtionmcnt  of  elec- 
toral power  would  increase  the  niiiiiber 
of  members   from  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan aiul   Alberta   from  Ivventy-sevcn  to 
forty  or  forty-one.    'i'he  expectation  last 
winter  also  was  that  this   redistribut'" 
vvoulrl  be  made  before  the  gi'ucrp' 
tion. 
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I'residcnt  Taft's  offer  seenieU  must  op- 
portune fur  Laurier.  He  promptly 
grabjied  it,  in  the  hope  apparently  that 
as  he  had  been  niubt  carelul  m  ihe  negcj- 
tiations  for  reciprocity  to  sacritice  none 
of  the  effective  protection  of  any  Cana- 
dian manufacturers,  there  vvoukl  he  no 
opposition  from  the  Canadian 'Manufac- 
turers' Association  or  the  other  big  busi- 
ness interests. 

But  there  is  no  gratitude  in  politics. 
'1  he  new  feudalism  uses  a  politician 
■*'hile    he    serves     it ;     when     he    shows 

igns  of  desiring  a  little  freedom  it 
throws  him  over.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened to  Laurier.  Hundreds  of 
colunms  were  printed  in  the  Cana- 
dian newspapers  explaining  why  the 
new  feudalism  objected  to  reciproc- 
ity; and  thousands  of  speeches  to  the 
same  end  were  made  from  platforms 
all  over  the  Dominion.  The  most  con- 
cise and  illuminating  explanation  that 
has  come  to  my  attention  is  that  of  a 
Nova  Scotia  manufacturer  of  motors — 
Air.  Thomas  Eraser,  of  New  Glasgow — 
who  was  interviewed  by  the  Halifax  cor- 
re«'i^r.dcnt  cf  the  Globe,  of  Toronto, 
ly  five  days  before  the  election.  "The 
:)rst  feature    I    see  in  the  reciprocity 

;reemcnt,"  said  Mr.  Eraser,  who  was  in 

avor  of  the  agreement,  "is  that  you  are 
going  to  show  the  farmers  and  fisher- 
men just  how  much  power  they  have; 
and  unless  they  will  use  that  power 
moderately  and  wisely  it  is  all  up  with 
the  protective  tariflf." 

Th'2  new  feudalism  in  the  campaign 
that  ended  on  September  21  used  all  its 
powers  to  defeat  the  grain  growers  of  the 
West — to  end  the  movement  of  the  farm- 
.era'of  the  older  Provinces  and  the  grain 
growers  of  the  newer  Provinces  for  lower 
duties  on  British  manufactures  and  a 
general  reduction  thruout  the  tariff. 
It  was  not  so  much  a  fight  against  reci- 
procity as  a  fight  against  a  movement 
for  lower  duties.  There  would  have 
been  no  reciprocity  agreement  had 
Laurier  foreseen  that  the  new  feudalism 
would  desert  him  so  promptly  and  so 
completely,  and  carry  its  great  power 
over  to  the  Conservatives. 

It     was     the     New     Feudalism     that 

^'sed  the   annexation  cry,   and   infused 

'^e    campaign    the    rancor    against 

a  States  by  which  it  was  char- 


acterized, li  was  the  New  Feudalism, 
that  since  1897  has  persistently  and  suc- 
cessfully assailed  the  policy  of  lower 
iluties  on  imports  from  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  that  raised  and  worked 
the  cry  that  the  British  connection  was 
in  perd.  It  was  the  New  l-'eudalism  that 
put  pressure  on  factory  work  people  all 
over  the  Dominion  to  vote  against 
Laurier ;  and  it  was  the  New  Feudal- 
ism —  always '  stridently  imperial  —  that 
joined  forces  with  liourassa  and  French- 
Canadian  nationalism,  while  it  was 
throwing  all  the  weight  of  its  resources 
into  the  campaign  in  Ontario,  which 
vaunts  itself  on  being  the  most  loyal  to 
the  British  connection  of  all  the  Prov- 
inces, and  where  party  lines  today  are 
those  which  came  into  existence  on 
issues  settled  three  generations  ago. 

In  the  face  of  these  adverse  condi- 
tions, due  to  the  fact  that  the  New  Feu- 
dalism had  ceased  to  have  any  use  for 
Laurier,  he  failed  to  come  back,  failed 
to  rekindle  the  enthusiasm  for  Liberal- 
ism and  democracy  which  had  carried 
him  into  power  in  1896.  Liberals  the 
world  over  must  regret  the  defeat  of  the 
reciprocity  bill  that  was  pending  at  ( )t- 
tawa. 

Apart  from  the  disaster  to  reciprocity, 
it  was  just  as  well  for  Liberalism  m 
Canada — and  it  is  by  no  means  extinct 
in  the  constituencies,  tho  dead  at  Ottawa 
these  fifteen  years — that  Fielding,  Pater- 
son,  Fisher,  Frederick  Borden,  Graham, 
King  and  Templeman  should  end  their 
parliamentary  careers  with  the  defeat  of 
the  Laurier  government.  Fielding,  Pat- 
erson,  Fisher  and  Borden  were  all  of  the 
Ottawa  convention,  and  parties  to  the  be- 
trayal of  Liberalism  in  1897.  Graham, 
King  and  Templeman,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Laurier  cabinet  who  last 
week  lost  their  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  endorsed  the  betrayal  of  1897. 
There  must  now  be  a  new  Liberalism  in 
Canada,  with  some  reversion  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  Liberals  professed  before 
1896,  and  the  closing  of  the  disappoint- 
ing chapter  in  the  history  of  Liberalism 
that  began  with  the  general  election  of 
1896  and  ended  with  that  of  September. 
191 1,  will  be  the  easier  if  the  new  Lib- 
eralism is  free  of  the  men  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  betrayal  of  1897. 

TI\RTF(lRn,     CONiV. 


The  Chinese   Students  in  America 


BY  WILLIAM  W.   LOCKWOOD 

[The  General  Secretary  of  the  Voung  Men's  Christian  Association  at  Shanghai  tells  in 
this  article  about  the  work'  of  the  Chinese  students  who  are  being  educated  in  this  country. 
Thr  writer  has  lived  in   China   for  seven  years. — Editor.] 


SAILING  into  the  Golden  Gate  on 
the  Pacific  Mail  steamship  "Per- 
sia," on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
September,  were  seventy-two  Chinese 
students,  bound  for  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States.  These 
composed  the  third  annual  deputation 
sent  by  the  Chinese  Government  on 
funds  accruing  from  the  remission  of 
the  Boxer  indemnity  by  the  United 
States.  Royal  commissions  or  commer- 
cial deputations  from  any  country  in  the 
world  do  not  compare  in  importance 
with  this  group  of  modest,  unassuming 
(Orientals,  because  of  their  tremendous 
influence  in  the  shaping  of  the  future 
history  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 

The  remission  of  $13,000,000  of  in- 
demnity by  the  American  Congress  was 
not  only  one  of  the  most  magnanimous, 
but  it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  wisest 
diplomatic  moves  ever  made  by  any  gov- 
ernment. In  appreciation  of  this  friendly 
act,  the  Chinese  Government  is  sending 
to  America  for  study  one  hundred  stu- 
dents a  year  for  five  years,  and  there- 
after for  twenty-nine  years  fifty  students 
each  year,  to  remain  here  for  from  five 
to  nine  years.  Each  summer,  hundreds 
of  young  men,  the  chosen  from  the 
eighteen  Provinces,  travel  to  the  capital 
city  for  the  imperial  competitive  exam- 
inations. These  cover  questions  on  P-ng- 
lish  literature,  algebra,  trigonometry, 
physics,  American  history,  ancient  his- 
tory, I^tin  and  one  other  modern  lan- 
guage besides  English  in  the  classical 
course,  in  addition  to  a  thoro  gr<')imding 
in  Chinese,  including  histr)ry,  literature 
and  composition. 

The  renaissance  of  the  ancient  cmj^irc 
of  China — political,  industrial  anrl  edu- 
cational, involving  every  i>hase  of  life, 
ecrjnomir,  social  anrl  mr^ral,  the  passing 
of  the  anrictit  literary  anrl  impractical, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  new,  scientific 
and  utilitarian,  coming  as  it  is  with  start- 


ling rapidity — is  not  the  outcome  of  a 
sudden  impulse,  a  wild  obsession  to  copy 
the  West  and  adopt  Western  civilization. 
These  changes  are  the  result  of  influ- 
ences— commercial,  military  and  moral — 
that  have  been  brought  to  bear  insis- 
tently and  with  increasing  intensity  for 
the  past  century  or  more  upon  an  inert 
mass  that  until  a  decade  ago  had  given 
little  indication  of  being  at  all  affected. 
In  this  change,  soldier  and  sailor,  mer- 
chant prince  and  missionary,  each  has 
had  his  part. 

The  first  migration  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents to  America  dates  back  to  the  early 
'70s,  when  the  Peking  Government,  by  a 
seemingly  strange  and  momentary  im- 
pulse; chose  one  hundred  of  her  best 
sons  and  sent  them  to  America  to  be 
trained  in  the  learning  of  the  West. 
They  were  ])lace(l  in  preparatory 
schools  .and  later  in  colleges  in  New 
England.  Many  of  them  lived  in  the 
homes  of  the  best  New  luigland  people, 
and  in  this  way  came  into  close  contact 
with  American  family  life  and  institu- 
tions. Their  eagerness  to  learn  the  West 
and  conform  to  its  customs  and  tradi- 
tions proved  in  the  end  their  downfall. 
While  most  of  them  were  in  college  and 
some  within  a  year  of  securing  tlicir  de- 
grees, rejjresentatifjns  were  made  t(j  the 
conservatives  in  Peking  that  they  were 
adopting  the  Western  dress  and  customs 
and  in  some  cases  were  even  accepting 
the  Western  religion.  When  this  was 
learned  the  appropriation  for  their  main- 
tenance was  immediately  cut  off,  and  the 
students  were  prc^vided  with  return  tick- 
ets to  their  home  land.  Upon  their  re- 
turn, instead  of  being  received  with 
honor  and  given  official  recognition  and 
political  a|)pointment,  they  were  looked 
npoi)  with  suspicion,  and  deniecl  oppor- 
tunity to  use  for  their  country's  good  the 
training  received  in  their  years  of  resi- 
dence abroad.     A  few  were  (  ffered  ])osi- 
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liKiis  a-i  traii^lalm>>  iii  llic  luicij.'ii  dc- 
pai  Uiiciitb  III  tlu-  1111)^1  [iroj^iessivc  vicc- 
rt»y's  yaintii-.,  l)iil  eviii  at  tlii>i  llicir  sti- 
pciuls  were  ^o  iiieagtr  thai  it  was  im 
possible  for  them  lu  support  themselves 
vvitlumt  t)Utsi(le  restuini-.  Several  re- 
mained ill  official  service,  but  the  whole 
( ioveriiiiieiit  system  wa>  aj^aiii^l  them  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  liad  no  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  their  abilities.  As  a 
result  of  this  treatment,  most  of  them 
entered  private  employment  or  bej^an 
business  f(jr  themselves  in  the  port  cities, 
where  the  increased  commercial  oppor- 
tunities gave  them  open  doors  to  wealth 
and  position.  That  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment did  iKJt  believe  the  sending  of  stu- 
dents abroad  a  success  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  no  more  were  sent  for  almost 
forty  years. 

However,  these  "returned  students" 
of  the  '70s  and  others  wIkj  followed 
them  to  the  States  in  succcetling  years, 
supported  by  their  cnvn  resources,  are 
today  potent   forces  behind  the  modern 
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transformation  of  the  empire.  They  are 
now  recognized  as  indispensable  to  the 
lie  regime  and  are  occupying  influen- 
tial [positions  in  the  provincial  and  na- 
tional governments.  We  find  them  on 
the  imperial  boards  at  I'ekiiig,  [)articn- 
larly  un  the  VVaiwupu  or  IJoartl  of  I'or- 
eign  Affairs.  .Among  the  most  conspicu- 
ous has  been  long  llyaoyien,  a  Yale 
man  of  the  early  '70s,  who  lias  been  "the 
brains  of  the  anti-opium  crusade,"  the 
greatest  moral  reform  undertaken  by 
any  naticjii  of  modern  times.  His  Excel- 
lency Liang  Tun-yen,  another  Yale  man, 
for  some  time  i'resident  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  y\ffairs  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, has  recently  been  ajjpointed  a 
member  of  the  new  Cabinet.  Another 
man  of  conspicuous  ability  is  H.  F.  Tong 
Kai-soii,  who  was  of  that  early  deputa- 
tion sent  by  the  Government  and  with- 
drawn from  Yale  on  the  completion  of 
his  junior  year.  Tong  is  a  man  of  deep 
conviction  and  an  orator  of  ability.  He 
represented  his  Government  as  one  of 
the  three  commissioners  at  the  first 
International  Opium  Conference,  held  in 
.Shanghai  in  1907.  His  eloquent  and 
impassioned  appeal  to  the  Powers  to 
assist  China  in  her  time  of  need,  deliv- 
ered in  perfect  English  and  republished 
and  extensively  circulated  tliruout  Eng- 
land and  Europe,  probably  did  more  to 
arouse  the  Government  of  England  to 
favorable  action  in  limiting  the  importa- 
tion of  opium  into  China  than  any  other 
deliverance  on  the  subject.  Jeme  Tien- 
yew,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
who  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Peking- 
Kalgan  Railway,  the  first  in  China  to  be 
built  entirely  under  Chinese  survey  and 
direction,  is  now  directing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hankow-Chentu  Railway — 
the  Union  Pacific  of  China.  At 
one  time  recently  the  heads  of  the 
three  largest  Government  institutions  in 
Shanghai,  the  Shanghai-Nanking  Rail- 
way, the  China  Merchants  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  the  Imperial  Telegraph 
Administration,  were  Chinese  who  had 
studied  in  America  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago.  If  .America  should  never  be 
able  to  contribute  anything  more  to  assist 
the  Chinese  Empire  in  its  struggle 
toward  the  light,  it  has  as  a  nation  made 
an  incstimaMc  contribution  by  educating 
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these  men  who  are  at  this  time  such  a 
power  in  the  direction  of  this  changing 
empire. 

But  the  influence  of  these  men  of  the 
present  generation,  widespread  as  it  has 
been,  will  not  compare  in  extent  to  that 
of  the  men  who  are  today  in  the  colleges 
of  the  West.  Within  the  past  few  years 
the  number  coming  to  America  has  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  1895 
there  were  eighty  Chinese  students  in 
the  United  States.  Today  there  are 
800 — an  increase  of  i.ooo  per  cent,  in 
fifteen  years. 

What  will  these  800  Chinese  be  called 
upon  to  do  for  their  native  land?  The 
men  of  the  '70s  have  done  much.  but. 
as  we  have  pointed  out.  their  work 
was  delayed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  has  been  accomplished  against  the 
greatest  obstacles,  the  strongest  preju- 
dice and  in  some  cases  against  deep- 
rooted  superstition.  They  have  pulled 
against  the  tide.  These  men  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  will  have  the  impetus  of 
the  tide  behind  them.  There  is  no  long- 
er any  question  in  China  as  to  whether 
China  will  discard  the  old  civilization 
which  has  endured  without  change  for 
the  past  thirty  centuries  or  more,  and 
adopt  the  new.  The  new  has  already 
been  adopted.  The  question  as  t^- 
whether  China  will  ever  change  its  sys- 
tem of  education  is  answered  by  groups 
of  modern  buildings  in  every  provincial 
capital,  l.>uilt  in  many  cases  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  old  literary  examination 
stalls.  In  the«^e  moLdcrn  buildings  instcpd 
of  the  old  impractical  three-legged  class- 
ic are  now  being  taught  chemistry,  phy- 
sics, mechanics  and  modern  language-. 
The  question  as  to  whether  China  will 
ever  >>ecome  a  manufacturing  nation  i^ 
answered  by  the  smol<estacks  that  one 
sees  on  the  horizon  in  apjjroarhing  tlu- 
[x'>rt  cities  of  the  Empire,  for  in  these 
factories  are  being  prr»diired  cotton  cloth 
silk,  flfjur.  paper  and  other  necessities  of 
modern  life.  Will  Tliina's  mines  ever  be 
ojjcned  and  tlieir  treasure  turner]  into 
gold  to  alleviate  poverty  and  fh'stress? 
In  answer  one  rearls  a  paragrapli  in  the- 
daily  prints  that  the  output  of  the  Ibm- 
vang  Tr<^in  Mills.  ](>ch\c(\  C)CX)  nu'les  up  tbe 
Yangste  River  irow  Shanghai,  is  being 
shipped  thru  .Suez,  landed  in  T'r')oklvn 
and    sold    to   advantage    in    competition 


witli  I'ittsburgb.  The  (juestion  as  to 
whether  the  Chinese  will  ever  depart  so 
far  from  the  well-trodden  path  of  their 
ancestors  and  attempt  a  modification  of 
their  Government  is  answered  by  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Assem- 
blies two  years  ago  and  the  opening  of  a 
.Vational  .Senate  this  past  year,  and  final- 
ly the  recent  Imperial  Edict  announcing 
that,  in  response  to  the  popular  demand, 
a  National  Cabinet  has  been  organized  to 
rej)lace  the  oligarchical  Grand  Council, 
this  Cabinet  tf)  be  amenable  more  or  less 
to  the  Parliament  chosen  by  the  people. 
Such  stupenrlous  changes  as  this,  involv- 
ing the  reorganization  of  the  country 
from  almost  every  standpoint,  leaves  no 
one  in  doubt  as  to  the  large  place  these 
men  now  studying  in  America  will  have 
in  tbe  future  of  the  empire. 

When  one  of  these  Hod  stiulents  fin- 
ishes his  conrse  in  America  and  returns 
to  China,  almost  upon  the  pre.sentation 
of  his  dii)loma  at  Peking  he  is  given 
political  appointment.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  C'hina's  ancient  civil  service. 
I'Vom  this  grou])  of  men  anrl  the  several 
hundred  now  in  I'jiglaiul  and  on  the 
Continent  of  F.iuope  will  be  chosen  the 
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luture  viceroys,  guvernors  ol  provinces, 
presidents  ut  provincial  assemblies, 
heads  of  provincial  and  of  imperial 
Ixtards  of  education,  engineers-in-chief 
and  presidents  of  railway  systems,  min- 
ing companies  and  steel  mills,  directors 
of  steamship  companies,  and  leaders  in 
all  lines  of  national  anil  provincial  devel- 
opment. Ihe  higher  their  scholastic  at- 
tainments the  better  are  the  appoint- 
ments to  which  they  are  eligible.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  their  am- 
bition is  to  remain  in  America  until  they 
have  received  not  only  their  "A.  li.,"  but 
have  added  to  this  their  "A.  M."  and 
their  "Ph.  D." 

(Jf  700  students  in  i\merica  concern- 
ing whom  we  have  definite  record,  323 
are  m  universities,  "ji  in  professional 
schools  and  the  balance  in  smaller  col- 
leges. New  York  State  has  the  largest 
number,  151.  The  largest  number  at  any 
one  institution  is  at  Cornell,  where  there 
are  50.  Columbia  has  T^y ;  the  University 
of  Illinois  an  equal  number;  University 
of  Wisconsin,  29;  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 25;  Harvard,  24;  University  of 
Chicago,  22;  Yale,  16;  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  15.  The  remainder  arc 
scattered  tliruout  many  institutions  l^ast 
and  West.  I*"ifty-two  of  the  number  are 
women,  and  for  them  the  favorite  insti- 
tutions are  Welleslev,  Wells  and  Rad- 
cliffe. 

The  special  courses  pursued  by  these 
students  are  an  indication  of  the  many 
lines  of  development  for  which  China 
feels  the  need  of  experts.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  most  are  pursuing  technical 
and  scientific  courses,  the  favorite  lines 
being  civil,  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering,  metallurgy,  a  g  r  i  culture, 
finance,  forestry  and  political  science  and 
government. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion believes  so  thoroly  in  the  strategic 
importance  of  these  men  to  the  future  of 
China  that  h,y  means  of  a  special  depart- 
ment organized  and  operating  in  China, 
Japan,  America  and  Europe,  it  cares  for 
them  and  seeks  to  surround  them  with 
the  best  possible  influences  from  the  time 
thev  leave  their  homes  until  thev  get  back 
to  China.  This  work  includes  a  bureau 
of  information  on  higher  education,  lo- 
cated in  Shanghai,  a  co-operation  of  the 
passport,  tickets  and  wardrobe  necessary 


for  the  jiHirney  abroad,  a  reception  of  the 
siudents  along  the  way  and  particularly 
at  the  jjort  of  entry,  and  introduction  into 
helpful  relationships  upon  the  threshold 
of  college  life.  The  co-operation  of  col- 
lege presidents,  faculty  and  students  as 
well  as  the  secretaries  of  the  city  and 
college  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion has  made  this  service  possible. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Chinese  stu- 
dent could  not  feel  he  was  welcome  in 
America.  This  is  not  true  today  and 
there  is  a  deep  appreciation  and  a  differ- 
ence of  attitude  on  his  part  as  a  result. 

'Ihese  sons  of  the  Orient  are  intensely 
patriotic.  They  are  loyal  to  China. 
They  love  their  country  more  than  they 
love  their  own  lives.  They  realize  that 
there  is  a  great  task  before  them  in  their 
native  land  and  they  are  optimistic  re- 
garding the  future.  They  are  strong  in 
scholarship,  capturing  scholastic  honors 
in  competition  with  American  students. 
W^ithin  the  past  two  years  two  have  been 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  Harvard 
and  two  in  Yale.  Mr.  John  Y.  Uee,  now 
an  instructor  in  physics  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  has  the  peculiar  distinction 
of  being  both  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Sigma 
Xi.  Hawklin  Yen,  who  this  year  pre- 
sented his  doctor's  thesis  on  Chinese 
Government  at  Columbia,  is  said  by  one 
of  the  professors  of  constitutional  law 
and  administration  to  have  passed  the 
best  examination  on  every  question  pro- 
IK)unded  by  the  professors  in  charge. 
Dr.  T.  M.  Lee,  now  a  professor  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  Canton  Chris- 
tian College,  two  years  ago  took  the  prize 
in  clinical  medicine  in  competition  with 
a  graduating  class  of  114  at  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Davis  Yvi,  with  his  master's  thesis 
at  Harvard,  won  the  Bowdoin  prize  of 
$250  in  1910. 

Some  of  these  students  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  oratory.  Mr. 
Y.  S.  Tsao  this  year  captured  the  De 
Forest  prize  for  the  best  oration  among 
the  seniors  at  Yale.  This  was  his  third 
successive  victory,  having  won  the  soph- 
omore and  junior  prizes  on  previous 
years.  His  oration  this  year  was  on  the 
"Yale  Spirit."  Mr.  V.  K.  Wellington 
Koo  two  years  ago  was  on  the  debating 
team  of  Coluiubia  which  defeated  Cor- 
nell.   At  different  timc^  the  prize  orators 
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at  the  universities  of  Virginia  and  Van- 
derbilt  have  been  Chinese.  Any  one 
who  has  not  been  associated  with  these 
young  men  would  be  surprised  at  the 
facihty  and  accuracy  acquired  by  them 
in  the  use  of  the  English  language. 
When  they  learn  English  as  boys  they 
speak  it  without  noticeable  accent. 

Into  other  lines  of  college  enterprise 


baseball  team  at  Yale.  One  each  at  Har- 
vard, Cornell  and  Columbia  this  year 
gained  places  on  the  'varsity  soccer  elev- 
ens, and  H.  C.  Tarn,  of  Yale,  was  chosen 
for  the  All-America  team.  While  many 
of  them  enjoy  athletics  and  are  enthusi- 
astic in  support  of  their  college  teams, 
yet  they  have  not  been  able  to  rise  above 
the  disadvantage  of  not  having  received 
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the  ( 'hincsc  enter  with  enthusiasm.  Sev- 
eral have  had  a  part  in  college  journalism, 
;is  \'.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  who  recently 
served  as  erlitor-in-chicf  of  the  Spcc- 
Itilor,  the  Columbia  daily.  Their  great- 
est lack,  and  they  feel  it  keenly,  is  their 
handicap  in  athletics.  However,  they 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  at  one 
time  the  coxswain  of  the  \'ale  crew  was 
a  Chinese,  Chun-Mun-yew,  now  a  promi- 
nent official  in  the  railway  administration 
of  China.  '')ne  Chinese  won  a  place  on 
the  tennis  toani  that  represented  .\mherst 
in  1910,  and  another  was  the  proud 
wearer  of  a   ninncral  on   the    freshman 


early  training,  .\thlctics  have  not  been  a 
part  f)f  their  boyhood  lift-.  With  those 
who  come  a  few  years  hence  this  will  not 
be  true,  for  at  the  present  time  every 
college  in  China  has  its  athletic  teams, 
and  last  year  the  first  national  athletic 
meet  was  held  in  a  central  China  city, 
when.  \4()  athletes  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire  gathered  to  contest  for  the 
national  championships.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  one  of  the  faculty  of  the 
new  preparatory  Cf)llege.  established  in 
I'eking  to  prepare  these  men  for  Amer- 
ica, is  an  athletic  dircclnr  and  coach,  lie 
will  be  expecle<l  lo  irain  Ibc  prospfctivc 
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American  hliuU-iits  so  as  U>  aci|iut  them- 
selves with  credit  on  the  athletic  helds 
of  the  American  colleges.  Those  who 
are  follow iuj:;;  the  rai)i(l  development  of 
athletics  in  I'hina  have  no  fear  but  that 
in  another  decade  that  country  will  not 
only  have  stroiij^  individual  athletes  who 
wdl  make  creditable  records,  but  will 
possess  athletic  teams  that  will  win  hon- 
ors in  competition  with  the  ])rize  athletes 
of  the  West. 

Never  in  history  has  one  nation  occu- 
pied the  peculiar  position  of  opportunity 
and  responsibility  with  respect  to  an- 
other that  America  does  to  China.  This 
is  being  met,  first,  by  the  establishment 
in  China  of  colleges  dominated  by  Amer- 
ican ideals  and  manned  by  American 
college  men ;  second,  by  opening  the 
doors  of  our  American  colleges  to  the 
flower  of  China's  youth  and  giving  them 
a  training  that  qualifies  for  leadcrshi]). 
It  is  singular  that  this  young  republic  of 
the  West  is  called  upon  to  render  this 
service  to  the  oldest  empire  of  the  East. 
The  new  China  may  be  going  to  Eng- 
land for  a  system  of  government,  to 
Germany  for  military  tactics,  to  Japan 
for  a  scientific  terminology,  but  it  has 
selected  the  American  colleges  as  the 
training  ground  for  its  sons,  into  whose 
hands  the  destiny  of  the  empire  is  fast 
falling.  Somet'hing  of  this  same  service 
was  rendered  Japan  to  a  limited  extent 
during  the  changes  of  the  past  four 
decades.  American  colleges  have  never 
been  without  Japanese  students,  many  of 
whom  have  had  a  great  influence  in 
shaping  the  new  Japan.  But  where 
Japan  sends  students  to  this  country  by 
tens,  China  is  sending  them  by  hundreds. 

These  "returned  students,"  as  they  are 
called  in  China,  will  be  a  commanding 
influence  in  the  commercial  future  of 
China.  They  will  naturally  direct  the 
channel  of  Chinese  trade  toward  Amer- 
ica. Learning  civil  engineering  in  this 
country,  upon  their  return  they  will  de- 
sire to  reproduce  the  American  railroad, 
and  if  met  with  favorable  terms  will  in- 
cline to  buy  the  necessary  supplies  from 
America.  Studying  mining  engineering 
in  the  United  States,  they  will  naturally 
desire  to  follow  the  best  precedents  of 
this  country  in  the  working  of  the  rich 
mines  of  China,  and  this  will  open  the 
wav  for  American  trade.    The  American 


merchant  could  well  alTord,  from  the 
commercial  standpoint,  to  pay  from  his 
own  pocket  the  expense  of  the  education 
in  this  country  of  these  future  leaders  of 
the  ( )rient,  in  view  of  their  relations  to 
the  future  industrial  life  of  China. 

As  regards  the  future  good  will  be- 
tween America  and  China,  these  Chinese 
in  our  colleges  are  and  will  be  increas- 
ingly a  great  factor.  They  will  answei" 
the  question  as  to  whether  there  will  be 
future  peace  or  war.  'ilie  closest  friend- 
ship at  present  exists,  and  no  one  who 
knows  these  men  in  China  and  as  stu- 
dents in  this  cf)untry  fears  for  a  moment 
that  they  will  turn  against  the  country 
that  gave  them  their  training  unless  this 
be  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  their 
own  national  integrity.  While  loyal  to 
their  native  land,  they  are  without  ex- 
ception friendly  to  America.  The  Chi- 
nese gentleman  holds  his  teacher  in  high 
esteem.  Not  to  do  so  is  inconsistent 
with  the  primal  instincts  of  a  gentleman. 
As  one  of  these  Orientals  has  recently 
said :  "The  United  States  is  our  mother 
— our  alma  mater;  how  can  we  talk  of 
future  trouble  arising  between  us?" 

Those  men  educated  in  the  West  will 
determine  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  will  arise  a  Yellow  Peril.  The 
future  peace  of  nations  will  depend  as 
much  upon  China  as  upon  any  other 
Power,  East  or  West.  Will  the  army  of 
five  million  which  is  projected  as  a  part 
of  China's  future  program,  will  the  iron- 
clads to  be  built  as  soon  as  China  sets 
the  national  home  in  order,  be  a  menace 
or  a  blessing?  The  question  in  the  near 
future  will  be  decided  by  tnese  men  now 
studying  in  the  West — in  America,  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Tn  projecting  Western  education 
under  American  auspices  into  China,  in 
establishing,  equipping,  manning  and  en- 
dowing colleges  which  are  already  doing 
a  great  work  in  that  empire,  and  in 
properly  treating  and  training  these  sons 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom  who  are  coming 
in  such  large  numbers  to  study  in  our 
colleges,  the  Ignited  States  is  doing  more 
to  mold  the  East  and  to  settle  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  as  regards 
the  Orient  than  can  be  done  by  any 
niuuber  of  battleships,  peace  commis- 
sions, arbitration  courts  or  international 
agreements. 

Shancii  m.    Chin  \. 


Should  the  Ministerial   Heretic   Leave 

His  Church  ? 

BY  J.    ALFRED  FaULKNER,   D.D. 

Professor  of   the   History  of   Theology   in    Drew   Theological  Seminary. 
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T  is  a  favorite  contention  of  some  that 
m.'nisters  who  have  departed  from 
the  evangelical  faith  are  under  no 
obligation  to  leave  the  churches  in  which 
they  were  brought  up,  but  that  it  is 
rather  their  duty  to  stay  and  either  se- 
cretly or  by  open  teachings  undermine 
the  old  views  and  bring  in  their  own.    I 


nary.  For  these  reasons  i  think  it  will 
be  agreed  by  all  that  neither  the  theo- 
logical insurgent  nor  his  Church  should 
seek  to  dissolve  their  mutual  relations 
for  any  but  serious  reasons,  for  varia- 
tions alone  which  destroy  its  founda- 
tions. 

But    even    for    these    reasons    should 


must  confess  to  some  sympathy  for  these      there  be  a  change,  or  should  the  old  re- 

'ri-_  .:_    _,_:_,,■,        .  btious  stiU  hold  ?     That  is  the  question. 

As  a  progressive  conservative  I  hope  to 
speak  of  this  matter  without  bias,  and  I 


men.     The  ties  which  bind  us  to  our  an 
cestral    communions    where    Providence 
has    placed    us    are    not    lightly    to    be 
broken.     Precious  memories  hold  us  to 
the  old  fold,  and  tender   friendships  al- 
most as  dear  as  life  itself  make  a  de- 
parture a  poignant  grief.     Then  a  man 
who  has  received  what  he  thinks  a  larger 
view  may  well  think  that  he  should  first 
share  his  blessing  with  his  own  people, 
and  bring    them    up  to    the    hights   on 
which  he  sits  in  the  light.     Besides,  the 
Church    herself    has    duties    of    tolerant 
kindliness    toward     her     own     children. 
Will   she   ca.st  them   out   without   grave 
reason?    Even  if  they  have  gone  astray 
doctrinally,  is  not  that  the  greater  rea- 
son  why  she    should    seek  to  enlighten 
them  and  bring  them  back?     If  she  in- 
vites the  weary  and  heavy-laden  sinner 
who  is  outside  to  the   healing  arms  of 
her  Christ,  will  she  be  less  generous  to 
her  own  faithful  ones  whom  she  thinks 
have  yielded   to  theological   temptations, 
temptations    which,    coming    under    the 
h'gh-sounding  name.s  of  "science,"  "as- 
sured results,"  "modern  enlightenment," 
are  most  subtly  ensnaring?     It  must  also 


trust  my  liberal  friends  will 'not  accuse 
me  of  narrowness  .when  I  show  that 
there  may  be  situations  when  the  above 
question  should  be  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. As  I  see  the  discussion  there 
are  two  considerations  which  are  deter- 
mining— the  religious  and  the  ethical. 

(Jur  Protestant-Evangelical  Churches 
have  been  founded  on  religious  concep- 
tions which  have  been  the  light  of  their 
life.  Tho  j)roclaiming  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  as-  over  against  a  iiierc 
external  authority,  like  pope  or  council, 
that  would  lord  it  over  the  conscience, 
they  have  held  to  doctrines  which  have 
explained  both  their  bemg,  and  their 
growth.  The  Unity  of  God.  the  Deity 
of  Christ,  the  immediate  contact  of  the 
Holy  S})irit  on  the  soul,  the  Atonement, 
conversion  thru  faith  in  C"hrist,  the 
unic|ue  religious  inspiration  of  the  Scri])- 
tures  and  their  authority  as  a  rule  of 
faith  and  practice  over  against  other 
rules,  such  as  councils  and  creeds,  and 
the  decisive  character  of  this  life  under 


>e  remembcrerl  that  much  new  theology,  the  light  of  Christ — these  and  other  doc 
especially  as  held  by  young  men,  is  not 
neressarily  final  ronv'uUons,  but  it  is  a 
tribute  to  loverj  teachers  by  academic 
loyalty,  or  is  timiflity  before  new  shib- 
boleths like  "scienre"  or  "the  majority  of 
rritic-"  or  is  a  lark  of  sufficient  or  pa- 
tient induction.  CkkI  speaks  elsewhere 
than  in  the  class-rrjom,  and  lifr-  may  (\i, 
more  for  tlu-  yf>iing  man  than  the  semi- 


trines  have  been  not  only  held  b'lt  they 
have  been  the  very  food,  atmosphere, 
strength  oi  these  churches.  Remember, 
I  am  not  s])eaking  of  theological  defi- 
nitions or  cx])lanations,  but  of  essential 
rcTigious  conccplions.  'I'hese  have  made 
the  chmclus  what  they  arc.  Witliont 
them  we  would  never  so  inucli  as  even 
have  lic;ird   uiicthcr  llicrc  was  a    Metho- 
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dist,  a  i'rcsl»ytcriaii,  or  uihcr  I'lvangeli- 
cal  Lhurch.  They  liavf  been  their  joy 
and  glory,  the  secret  of  their  life,  the 
Npring  of  all  their  activities  both  in  home 
and  foreign  land*. 

Now,  a  minister  appears  who  has  be- 
come so  "liberalized"  by  tlie  semi-Uni 
tarianism  in  vogue  just  now  that  he  is 
no  longer  in  sympathy  with  the  Chris- 
tian confession  as  thus  held  and  lived, 
and  never  will  be.  Shall  he  retire  and 
go  where  he  belongs?  IJy  all  means, 
lie  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the  funda- 
mental realities  which  have  made  his 
C  hurcli.  If  he  succeeds  in  "liberalizing" 
it,  it  will  be  no  longer  a  Church  of  the 
living  God,  but  a  club  of  people  bent  on 
self-improvement  and  the  improvement  of 
others — a  very  good  institution,  but  not 
a  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  that  and 
vastly  more.  If  he  is  a  self-respecting 
man  he  will  go  of  his  own  accord.  If 
not,  the  Church,  after  bearing  with  him 
patiently  and  trying  to  lead  him  back 
into  her  paths,  should  ask  him  to  go  to 
that  body  which  has  anticipated  him  by 
three  hundred  years.  The  Church  has 
duties  to  herself,  to  her  children,  to  the 
world — and  one  of  her  most  imperative 
duties  is  to  guard  the  truth  as  she  has 
received  it  from  her  Lord  and  His  apos- 
tles, the  truth  which,  as  I  have  said,  has 
been  her  life  and  soul.  Without  that 
confession  she  would  have  no  mission  as 
a  Church  of  Christ,  no  saving  power 
among  lost  men.  If,  then,  the  man  I  am 
speaking  of  has  no  regard  for  this  re- 
ligious consideration,  the  Church  should 
— not  persecute  him,  not  even  deal  im- 
kindly  with  him,  but  ])oint  him  to  the 
place  where  without  self-stultification  he 
can  be  true  to  his  new  views. 

This  is  really  the  method  on  %vhich 
honorable  men  act  in  other  relations.  If 
a  man  insists  upon  coming  into  my 
house  and  teaching  views  about  mar-  * 
riage,  morality,  etc.,  which  would  tend 
to  disrupt  the  home,  and,  if  he  is  not 
open  to  instruction,  it  would  be  my  duty 
to  ask  him  to  leave  and  not  return  till 
he  has  come  to  a  better  mind.  The 
Church  is  not  a  family  in  this  sense,  but 
she  is  the  household  of  faith.  A  man 
teaching  the  American  people  that  a  re- 
publican government  is  not  the  true 
form,  but  that  they  should  adopt  mon- 
archv,     might,     under     certain     circum- 


stances, be  fairly  told  thai  he  better 
carry  on  his  propaganda  in  (lermany. 
.\  Socialist  in  the  Democratic  party  who 
repeatedly  tries  to  bring  over  his  party 
ought  to  be  borne  with  for  a  long  time, 
but  matters  might  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  the  party,  in  self-protection,  might 
be  compelled  to  send  him  over  to  his  So- 
cialist brethren. 

There  is  also  the  ethical  consideratioii. 
Some  churches  ask  certain  pledges  or 
vows  of  incoming  ministers.  IVrhaps 
they  ought  not  to  ask  them,  but  that  is 
not  the  question.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
the  Church  thinks  she  ought  to  ask  them. 
I'or  instance,  in  my  Church  we  are 
asked :  "Have  you  studied  the  doctrines 
of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church? 
After  full  explanation  do  you  believe 
that  our  doctrines  are  in  harmony  with 
the  Holy  Scri[)tures?  Will  you  ])reach 
and  maintain  them?"  ("Oiscipline," 
1908,  p.  117).  In  the  ordination  of 
deacons  this  question  is  asked:  "Do  you 
unfeignedly  believe  all  the  canonical 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments?" (p.  404).  In  the  ordination  of 
elders :  "Are  you  persuaded  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  contain  sufficiently  all 
doctrine  required  of  necessity  for  eternal 
salvation  thru  faith  in  Jesus  Christ?" 
.Also :  "Will  you  be  ready  with  all  faith- 
ful diligence  to  banish  and  drive  away 
all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  con- 
trary to  Cod's  word?"  (pp.  397-8). 
Other  churches  have  similar  questions,  no 
doubt.  Hut  if  a  minister  comes  to  dis- 
believe in  essentials,  should  he  not  keep 
faith  with  his  Church?  There  is  a 
mutual  contract.  If  the  Church  has  kept 
her  side,  should  he  not  be  true  to  his?  If 
the  Church  has  no  creed,  like  the  Disci- 
ples of  Christ,  nor  has  asked  anv  pledge, 
she  still  has  well-understood  doctrines, 
and  as  a  Church  has  stood  on  those  doc- 
trines perha])s  with  deej)er  emphasis  and 
pride  than  churches  which  have  a  formal 
creed,  and  a  minister  in  such  a  Church 
works  just  as  truly  under  conditions  of 
loving  assent  and  allegiance.  There  is, 
then,  an  ethical  consideration  in  this 
question  which  will  grip  the  co'^science 
of  a  true  man  with  hooks  of  steel.  Of 
course,  if  the  Church  waives  the  doc- 
trinal test,  that  is  another  matter. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Church  is  in 
error,  that  the  heretic  has  the  truth,  and 
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tliat  she  ought  to  give  him  a  chance  I® 
proclaim  it.  But  who  is  to  be  the  judge 
as  to  truth  and  error?  One  man  may  be 
right  and  a  thousand  men  wrong,  but  if 
we  must  have  a  decisive  voice,  perhaps 
that  of  the  collective  consciousness  of 
believers  may  be  as  nearly  right  as  any- 
thing available.  "The  Church  ought  not 
to  throw  a  man  out  in  the  cold."  She 
does  not.  ^^'ith  his  changed  vie\YS  he 
may  find  it  colder  in  the  Church  than 
outside.  There  is  no  State  Church. 
Every  society  is  on  an  equal  footing.  He 
is  his  own  Church.  No  unkindness  is 
done  to  him  therefore  if,  having  inte- 
riorly departed  for  good  from  the 
Church's  life,  she  asks  him  the  slight 
favor  of  exterior  consistency.  "But  you 
would  bar  all  progress  in  theology  " 
Xot  at  all.  But  the  progress  must  be 
within  Christianity  and  not  outside  of  it, 
accord'ng  to  the  analogy  of  faith  and 
not  contrary  to  it.  an  evolution  and  not 
a  revolution.  The  Church  is  all  the 
time  appropriating    new    truth    and  oc- 


cupying   new   points   of   view.      Look  at 
my  own  Church  :    Watson,  Pope,  Miley, 
Sheldon  or  Curtis- — a  positive  theologi- 
cal advance  of  tremendous  proportions. 
But  it  has  been  a  progress  in  harmony 
with    the    Christian    consciousness,    and 
therefore  it  has  classified  and  strength- 
ened  and   not   emasculated   the   Church. 
The  truth  shall  make  you  free,  but  never 
from  itself.     "The  Church  should  have 
no  creed."     She  can't  help  it.     A   for- 
mally   creedless   Church   is   not   really   a 
creedless  Church,  but  has  doctrines  most 
definite  and  insistent.     But  whether  she 
has  a  formal  creed  or  not,  what  she  be- 
lieves makes  her  what  she  is.    A  Church 
that  believes  the  truth,  or    thinks    that 
she  believes  it,  is  unworthy  of  it  if  she 
does  not  both  procla'm  and  guard  it  in 
every   proper  way :   and   a   Church   that 
does  not  know    the  trutli    or    does  not 
know  what  she  believes,  and  is  therefore 
open  to  every  wind   of  doctrine,  is  not 
only  not  a  Church  of  Christ  but  is  of  all 
societies  the  most  miserable. 

P.\TERSON,     N.    J. 
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BY    MARGUERITE    OGDEN    BIGELOW 


L  NDEK  the  pile  I  cry. 

Where  my  brothers  press  me  deep — 
J'or  about  mc  thousands  die 

And  beneath  me  thousands  sleep — 
Smothered  and  hoarse  I  cry, 
"Let  me  up  and  out,  let  me  by, 

Let  me  run   where  the   free  winds  sweep !" 

Under  the  pile  I  .strain 

And  my  hands  grow  hot  with  blood 
And  my  lips  are  jiarched  with  pain 

As  I  set  my  breast  to  the  flood 
Of  corpses  driven   amain — 
Those  who  have  striven  in  vain — 

Down  to  rot  in  the  mud 

Cjod !     Am!  if  God  there  \ic. 

Can  He  deny  at  all 
Pittance  so  jK^or   to  me  ? 

Sweating  and  tf<rn  I  fall, 
\>kf  of  (lis  lottery, 
fhirstiiig  eternally, 

hidden  to  drink  Mis  gall 

SUiMir.cno,  Cau 


(ji\c  nic  the  Victor's  arm, 

'1  hen  will  1  tight  my  way 
Up  from  the  death  alarm 

Into  the  Victor's  day  : 
.Spare  me  tiic  ultimate  harm, 
Grant  me  the  Victor's  charm — 

Or  a  little  air,  I  pray ! 

And,  if  the  Victor's  chance. 
One  out  of  thousands  lost, 

His  mighty  Circumstance 
Into  my  hands  be  tossed, 

ICmerging,  shall  I  glance 

Coolly,  as  in  a  trance, 

Rack  on  the  trampled  host? 

Under   the   pile   I    cry, 

Where  my  brothers  press  me  bar 
I'or  about  me  tluiusands 'die 

.And  above  the  way  is  barred- 
.Smothered  and   hoarse   I   cry, 
"Let  the  Victor  pass  us  by 

Who  can,  with  a  soul  unsrarrcd!" 


Enjjland's   Recent  Troubles 


BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 


Ill.WlC  lived  thru  stjuic  iiuniRiiUni^^ 
l)t•l^ull^  oi  liistDPy  in  l-ji^laiid,  in 
iCii^laiicl  lierscll  and  in  many  other 
countries.  The  tirst  eighteen  years  of 
my  hfe  ^aw  the  Irish  famine  anil  the 
outhrcak  and  tlie  suppression  of  the  re- 
Ijelhon  of  184S.  Hut  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  before  saw  a  time  when  the  whole 
attention  of  the  people  among  whom  1 
was  living,  rich  and  poor,  gentle  and 
simple,  was  so  entirely  occupied  with 
one  subject  as  the  attention  of  luigland 
was  lately  occupied  by  the  railway  strike. 
Mven  at  the  time  when  1  am  beginning 
thi>  article  we  have  the  most  authorita- 
tive assurance  that  the  strike  is  absolute- 
ly over  and  that  a  full  reconciliation  of 
the  contending  forces  has  been  absolute- 
ly secured  and  a  new  and  most  impor- 
tant era  of  (ireat   Britain's  domestic  his- 
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lory    liai   alread}    piaclicaliy   opened,      i 
hnd    everywhere    apparently    sane     and 
even  reas(jnable  ac(iuaintances,  wIkj  en- 
deavor to  convince  me  that,  acc(jrding  to 
the   words   of  a  once    familiar   pr*)verb, 
we  have  been  raising  our  halloo  before 
we  are  out  of  the  wood.  .  But  while  the 
strike  was  still  actually  going  on,  it  aj)- 
peared   as   if  there   were   ikj  other   topic 
in  home  or   foreign  affairs  which  could 
claim  for  itself  even  a  moment's  consid- 
eration.      A    friend   of    mine   had   been 
to  >ee  the  opening  night  of  a  new  drama, 
on  which,  perhaps,  he  fully  believed  that 
the  whole  attention  of  the  drama-loving 
public  was  absolutey  riveted.     I  met  him. 
the  same  night,  and  I  could  hardly  ex- 
tract  from  him    a    single  coherent  sen- 
tence beyond  a  statement  that  he  feared 
the   manager  had    brought    it    out   at   a 
wrong    time.      "Nobody    is    talking    or 
thinking  of  anything  just  now,"  he  hur- 
riedly   explained,    "except    this    terrible 
railway    strike."      So    I    endeavored    to 
give  myself  up    to  the    subject  of    the 
liour.     Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
that  some  audacious  literary  adventurer 
might  convert    the  whole    story  of    the 
strike  and  its  consequences   into   an   al- 
legory   with    a    highly    moral    purpose. 
Suppose  he  were  to  describe  to  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  readers  how  it   fared 
with     another     community     which     had 
abandoned  "itself  absolutely  to  the  influ- 
ences of  a  great    struggle    the    like  of 
which   had  never  been   seen  before  be- 
tween the  employers  and  the  employed 
The  author  of  this  venturesome  allegory 
constructed  for  the  conquest  of  his  read- 
ers a  community  possessed  by  onlv  one 
topic  of  interest.     Suddenly,  as  if  by  the 
stroke  of  the  enchanter's   wand,  a  pro- 
found sleep  seized  upon  the  whole  com- 
munity thus  organized  and  the  land  was 
for  the  time  at  peace  with  its  neighbor; 
and.  better  still,  with   itself.     After  the 
restoration  of  the  enchanted  community 
to  life  and  to  wakefulness  not  one  of  its 
members   ever   osrain   had   any    recollec- 
tion  of  the  various    economic    subjects 
which  had  been  actually  distractinsr  his 
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life  and  the  lives  of  all  those  around 
him,  and  they  all  found  themselves  re- 
stored to  lives  of  entire  tranquillity  and 
consequent  beatitude.  The  author  of 
the  allegory  would  have  to  be  master  of 
an  extraordinary  and  indeed  a  rather 
more  than  merely  extraordinary  com- 
mand over  the  intellects,  or  the  substi- 
tutes for  intellects,  possessed  by  his 
readers  if  he  could  force  on  them  the 
conviction  that  they  have  never  heard  of 
any  such  trouble  and  could  never  again 
admit  any  memory  of  it  to  distract  their 
individual  sensations.  Naturally,  how- 
ever, the  daily  and  the  other  newspapers 
did  not  regard  it  as  any  part  of  their 
business  or  duty  to  help  to  put  life  into 
such  creation  of  allegorical  fancy,  and. 
therefore,  for  continuous  weeks  and 
weeks,  they  kept  on  supplying  us  with 
alarms  about  new  threatened  strikes  and 
portentous  warnings  about  the  im- 
minence of  such  convulsions. 

Here  I  shall  leave  for  the  time  this 
distracting  question.  Whether  the  strike 
movement  is  actually  exhausted  for  the 
present  or  whether  it  is  to  break  out  into 
other  even  more  perilous  developments, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  American  pub- 
lic will  know  all  that  can  be  known  about 
the  subject  almost  as  soon  as  the  public 
of  Great  Britain. 

An  American  friend  has  sent  me  tlie 
following  extract  from  the  New  York 
Evemn^  Post,  on  a  subject  which,  he 
tells  me,  is  just  now  exciting  much  in- 
terest among  readers  in  the  United 
State?  : 

"The  personality  of  the  'stron^f  men'  in 
UAh  parties  rlcarly  illustrates  the  movement 
awav  from  upper-class  ascenrlancy  in  Eng- 
land. ()x\\y  a  few  years  a^o  the  most  fly- 
namif  figure  amoni{  the  Liberals  was  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  of  whom  it  was  predicteH 
that  a  few  years  would  find  him  Prime  Min- 
ister. This  wf)uld  have  been  in  accordance 
with  the  old  traditions  f-'or  ail  his  vehement 
radicalism,  the  fart  remains  that  Mr.  C.hurvh- 
ill  is  the  son  of  a  lr,rd  and  the  grandson  of 
a  duke.  Rut  the  prestige  of  that  ardent 
young  statesman  has  paled  of  lafe  before  the 
nersonality  of  Mr.  Moyd  George,  a  man  of 
the  humblest  origin,  in  temperament  and  out- 
look totally  different  from  the  older  fy])e  of 
f*-nglish  Cabinet  Ministers,  The  strong  man 
of  the  moment  on  the  T  Unionist  side,  in  the 
rrrent  flurry,  was  not  Mr  Balfour,  nor  yet 
Mr  Austen  Chamberlain,  but  a  tomparative 
newcomer  in  the  person  of  Mr.  V  fv  .Smith, 
whom  a  press  dispafrh  desrribfs  as  a  man  of 
'no  particular  family.'  And  Mr.  I''.  E.  .Smith 
hVr    Mr     David    f.Ioyd   Ccorge,   has    little    use 
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for  the  old,  bland  methods  of  party  warfare 
when  men  fought  resolutely,  but  always  with 
the  consciousness  that  they  were  English  gen- 
tlemen. English  democracy  was  long  content 
to  be  ruled  by  its  social  superiors.  It  is  now 
beginning  to  choose  leaders  from  among  its 
own  ranks.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  day  for 
the   leader  of  'no   particular   family.'  " 

The  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  is  fully  justified  in  his  views  with 
regard  to  the  movement  away  from  up- 
per-class ascendancy  in  I'Lngland.  But  it 
is  f;nly  rigiit  that  I  should  direct  the  at- 
tention of  my  American  readers  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
many,  many  years  back,  we  have  had 
and  have  rerf)gin'zed  as  the  leaders  of 
great  parties  men  who  were  not  sons  of 
lords  or  nephews  of  dukes  or  in  any 
sense  associated  with  or  striving  to  iden- 
tify themselves  with  the  peerage  and  the 
aristocracy.  T  need  hardly  remind  my 
readers  that  for  many  years  Richard 
Cobden  and  John  I'.right  exercised  an 
iiifliiciice  over  the  I  louse  of  Cftmmons 
such  a.s  aristocratic  parentage  could 
never   r.f   itself   have    felt    sure   o(    com- 
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luamling.  In  1857,  vvlicii  lie  and  [.md 
KaiKliili-li  (  luiichill  were  rival  candi- 
dates tor  tlu'  reprcsfiitatittn  (it  liiiniing 
liani,  Krii^iit  \vt)n  a  cnnipU-te  victcjry.  My 
purpose  Ml  making  these  comments  on 
the  article  in  the  New  York  Evening 
I'ost  \>  only  to  point  out  lliat  the  do- 
minion of  tiie  aristocracy  over  the  House 
ol  Commons  has  never  been  absohite, 
or  anything  like  absolute,  within  our 
own  times,  and  that  <ince  tlie  days  of 
Daniel  '  )'L'onnell, 
Ireland  has  al- 
ways been  able  to 
exercise  a  thoroly 
recognized  inHu- 
ence  over  the  do- 
ings of  the  repre- 
sentative assembly. 
At  the  same  time. 
I  may  also  remind 
the  readers  of  the 
New  York  Even- 
iiiii  l^ost  that  the 
other  cases  to 
which  the  article 
refers  do  not  by 
any  means  sustain 
the  theory  of  the 
writer,  for  there 
was  assuredly  no 
family  connection 
with  lord*^  and 
dukes  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Aus- 
ten Chamberlain. 
My  own  convic- 
tion, after  many  years  of  close 
personal  observation,  was  that  aristo- 
cratic birth  and  family  connections,  altho 
having  far  too  much  influence  in  main- 
taining, and  especially  in  obtaining,  a 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  were 
not  necessary  to  secure  for  a  man  of 
genuine  political  capacity,  whatever  his 
birth  or  rank,  the  power  of  winning  for 
himself  a  distinguished  position  and  a 
genuine  influence  in  the  great  represen- 
tative assembly.  The  difficulties  wlv'ch 
seem  to  have  come  lately  in  the  way  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  influence  over  hi,';  own 
party  do  not  come,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
from  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  but  only  from  a  verv 
natural  doubt  whether  Mr.  Balfour  is 
reallv  in  heart  and  mind  a  oemiine  and 
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devoted  lor)  ot  the  old  fashion.  After 
all,  we  must  rememl)er  that  Disraeli 
himself,  the  sunlight  of  modern  Tory- 
ism, was  not  the  nephew  of  a  duke 
or  the  son  of  a  peer.  One  of  the 
most  successful  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  recent  days  was  assured- 
ly the  late  Mr.  Roebuck,  who,  so  far  as 
I  know,  made  no  claims  or  had  no  claims 
laid  for  him  to  aristocratic  connections 
or    iutluence.      I    have     for     many   years 

past  s  e  e  n  with 
much  .satisfaction, 
a  n  d  with  even 
more  hope,  t  h  e 
evidences  that  the 
influence  of  aristo- 
cratic birth  over 
the  cons  titution 
and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  repre- 
sentative chamber 
are  steadily  de- 
creasing year  af- 
t  e  r  y  e  a  r.  W  e 
know  that  these 
social  distinctions 
of  birth  and  rank, 
proclaimed  to  an 
only  too  observant 
community,  must 
always,  at  least 
for  some  genera- 
tions to  come,  e.x- 
ercise  a  deteriorat- 
ALSBURY  ^"S    influence  over 
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but  is  it,  on  the 
whole,  any  worse  than  that  exer- 
cised by  wealth  ? — and  we  know 
v,'hat  an  influence  that  was  at  one 
time  in  arranging  for  the  composi- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons.  Yet, 
despite  of  all  these  most  dangerous  and 
in  their  time  really  detrimental  influ- 
ences, we  here  in  England  have  carried 
Free  Trade ;  we  have  carried  manhood 
sufifrage ;  we  are  about  to  carry  votes 
for  women,  and,  as  my  readers  of  the 
I'nited  States  have  already  learned,  we 
have  a  government  jiledged  to  a  meas- 
ure for  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 

We  have  lately  seen  in  Kngland  the 
sudden  .start  into  life  and  movement  of 
a  new  political  party  whose  members 
iiave  succeeded  in  conferring  on  them- 
selves the  title  of  "the  die-hards."    The 
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leader   of   this   party    is   Lord   Halsbury, 
whoso   ])revious    pohtical    career   passed 
with   but   Httle  notice   from   the  general 
public  of  England  and  Scotland,  but  who 
suddenly  secured   for  himself  the  atten- 
tion of  our  public  by  starting  a  new  po- 
litical  movement   of  antagonism   to   Mr. 
Balfour,  and  to  all  the  members  of  the 
(Opposition   who   are   inclined   to   accept 
iiim  as  their  leader  and  of   resolute  or, 
rather  I  should  say,  roystering 'antagon- 
ism to  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  Now  the 
party   which   Lord   Halsbury  has   called 
into    existence    and    which    has    already 
been  making  itself   a   political   nuisance 
so  far  as  it    could    thru    England    and 
Scotland,  proclaims  itself  the  unconquer- 
able and  immitigable  enemy  not  only  to 
the  granting  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland 
but  of  every  one  at  home  or  abroad  who 
ventures   to  say  a   word   in   support   of 
such  a  policy.     I  am,  on  the  whole,  in- 
clined to  hope  that  Lord  Halsbury  will 
carry  out  as   far  and  as  boisterously  as 
he  can  his  vociferations    against    Home 
Rule  and  against  all  his  countrymen  who 
ackncnvledge  themselves  as  convinced  or 
converted    supporters    of    Ireland's    na- 
tional demand  for  a  recognition  of  her 
rights   to   national    self-government.       I 
feel  sure  that  even  during  the  compara- 
tively short  period  of  his  career,  or  at- 
tempt at  a  career,  of  political  leadership, 
Lord  Halsbury  must  already  have  filled 
the    mind    of    many    a    thinking    Briton 
with  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  for  the  Home  Rule  cause 
which  had  never  occurred  to  him  before 
the   noble   lord   had   proclaimed   himself 
as  its  passionate  opponent.     Everybody 
who  has  given  much  study  to  the  pass- 
ing course  of  political  affairs  must  have 
seen  or  might  have  seen  how  often  some 
really  deserving  cause  is   forwarded  in- 
stead of  being  flelayed  by  some  utterly 
perverse  and    irratir)nal    attack    of    the 
typical  I>')rd  Halsbury.     I  therefore  as- 
sure    my    countrymen     in     the     United 
States  that   they   may  rontcmplate   with 
entire  satisfaction  the  part   which   I^ord 


Halsbury  has  undertaken  with  regard  to 
the  cause  of  Ireland's  great  national  de- 
mand, the  effect  of  Ins  performances 
will  only  be  to  help  the  movement  which 
he  had  only  hoped  to  hinder. 

At  last,  however,  we  have  got  some 
news  from  abroad  which  has  given  our 
public  something  to  tliink  about,  instead 
of,  or  as  much  as,  the  alarm  about  a 
possible  renewal  of  the  railway  strikes. 
This  is  news  contained  in  the  accounts 
we  receive  from  Germany  about  the 
powerful  demonstrations  made  in  Ber- 
lin in  favor  of  a  policy  of  peace.  These 
demonstrations  took  the  form  of_  great 
public  meetings  in  the  imperial  city,  with 
the  proclaimed  object  of  convincing  the 
German  Emperor  and  his  ministers  that 
the  heart  and  mind  of  Germany  is  now 
resolutely  in  favor  of  peace.  Eor  a  long 
time  there  has  been  among  most  of  the 
people  of  Europe  a  disposition,  or  in- 
deed a  resolve,  to  regard  Germany  as 
the  great  living  representative  of  the 
policy  of  war  and  conquest.  My  first 
and  my  only  expedition  as  the  special 
correspondent  of  a  London  daily  news- 
paper was  made  to  Konigsberg,  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  coronation  of  the  then  king,  after- 
ward the  first  German  Emperor.  1  was 
then,  as  I  have  "been  ever  since,  a  de- 
voted admirer  of  the  German  literature, 
and  I  follow  with  intense  interest  the 
growth  of  Germany  into  a  great  united 
people.  I  was  therefore  especially 
cheered  and  delighted  to  find  that  just 
at  such  a  moment  as  the  present,  the 
capital  of  the  great  Empire  could  thus 
emphatically  proclaim  itself  in  the  face 
of  the  w(jrld  as  the  advocate  of  peace. 
On  the  whole,  I  feel  very  hopeful  about 
the  results  of  tlic  j)resent  crisis,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  att'tude  and  the  purposes 
of  the  German  Government  are  con- 
cerned. I  see  good  reason  to  hope  that 
the  ruling  intellects  as  well  as  the  pul)lic 
interest  of  Germany  are  not  now  to  be 
reckrined  among  the  promoters  of  war. 

(.ONDON.     KNCt.ANI). 


WE  can't  get  rid  of  laiKllordisni  all 
at  once,  but  wc  can  get  rid  of 
the  landlord  right  now,  and 
that  without  becoming  landlords  our- 
selves, our  own  or  anybody  elses.  It  s 
a  co-operative  plan  for  taking  what  you 
make  yourself — the  land  value — instead 
of  handing  it  over  to  a  land  owner.  Just 
a  little  Single  Tax  Colony  at  Berkeley 
Heights  in  Jersey,  where  the  Tenants' 
Association  owns  the  land,  charges 
every  one  the  rental  value  of  it  and  pays 
the  taxes  with  the  pro- 
ceeds. The  remainder 
is  used  by  the  associa-, 
tion  for  its  roads,  wa- 
ter supply,  bridges  and 
so  on. 

The  Free  Acres  cir- 
cular shows  how  they 
got  the  land.  A  re- 
formed land  -  gambler 
owns  some  hundreds 
of  acres  there,  and  he 
calculated  that  the 
quickest  and  easiest 
way  to  bring  popula- 
tion to  his  property 
was  to  give  a  part  of 
the  land  to  real  set- 
tlers, not  to  other  spec- 
ulators. He  comes  in 
on  that  land  value 
which  has  been  calcu- 
lated at  $500  per  man, 
which  every  one,  how- 
ever poor,  unconscious- 
ly carries  about  \\'ith  him.  He  want- 
ed population  as  a  merchant  wants  or- 
ders, so  he  consulted  the  authorities. 
"Twenty-seven  miles   from  New  York; 
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two  miles  up  hill  from  a  branch  railroad, 
without  any  river  or  lake,"  said  the  land 
agent.  "Twenty  thousand  dollars'  ad- 
vertising wouldn't  bring  twenty  families 
there  in  twenty  years." 

But  we  got  more  than  twenty  families 
there  in  a  year  without  spending  as 
much  as  twenty  dollars  on  anything. 
How?  By  offering  them  the  use  of  land 
for  what  the  use  of  it  is  worth.  "Oh,  of 
course,"  said  Mr.  Carnegie,  when  he 
heard  of  it,  "if  you  get  population  you 
will  get  the  land  value." 
Thus  he  put  his  half 
billion  forefinger  on  the 
secret  of  his  prosperit} 
and  ours. 

It  did  not  look  en- 
couraging at  first,  but 
the  aforesaid  land-gam- 
bler thinks  it  such  a 
success  that  he  means 
to  devote  the  overflow 
of  Free  Acres'  "un- 
earned increment"  to 
establishing  a  n  o  t  her 
Single  Tax  Colony. 
Except  the  idea  of  re- 
couping the  cost  of  the 
community  land  out  of 
the  increase  in  adjoin- 
ing acres,  the  plan  is 
not  new.  I'airhope. 
Ala.,  has  been  running 
sixteen  years  on  that 
plan ;  it  now  owns 
about  four  thousand 
acres  of  land  paid  for  by  Single  Taxers 
— to  be  sure,  it  has  only  some  seven  hun- 
dred people  and  not  much  land  value  yet, 
but  what  there  is  works  all  right. 
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Arden,  in  Delaware,  also  gained  sev- 
eral hundred  inhabitants  by  six  years' 
active  volunteer  work,  and  is  still  suc- 
ceeding. It  has  fewer  laws  and  more  lib- 
erty than  Fairhope  :  and  Free  Acres  has 
no  laws  at  all.  except  the  Arden  rule. 
that  if  you  make  yourself  so  objectiona- 
ble that  two-thirds  of  vour  fellow  leasc- 


of  woods  and  fields  among  the  Bernards- 
ville  Hills,  and  they  give  as  much  work 
as  they  can  afford  freely  for  the  com- 
mon weal.  They  are  laying  out  the  ball- 
field  and  digging  out  the  pond  already, 
and  will  make  the  tennis  courts  and 
open-air  theater  later,  just  as  Arden  has. 
Of  course  it  is  pioneering.    There  is  a 
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holders  vote  you  out.  then  the  trustees 
may  cancel  your  lease.  Even  then  you 
can  .sell  or  cart  away  your  house. 

So  far.  however,  that  has  never  oc- 
curred. I'eople  don't  usually  want  to  in- 
terfere with  neighbors  who  don't  in- 
terfere with  them.  You  see,  all  the  peo- 
ple have  a  comm<^)n  interest,  to  get  as 
much  rent  as  they  can  for  their  common 
needs,  so  they  fix  the  rents  as  high  as 
they  can  afford  to  pay — only  twelve  dol- 
lars an  acre  per  year  as  yet — collect  it 
themselves,  anrl  sjjcnd  it  ff>r  their  own 
benefit ;  and  so  they  like  to  make  things 
pleasant. 

'Ihrv   lovr  their   be,-iiitifnl    sixty   acres 


good  farmhouse  soon  to  be  run  as  an 
inn,  but  the  new  buildings  are  plat- 
formed  tents  or  bungalows — not  "vil- 
las" yet.  The  last  of  the  mosquitoes 
have  still  to  be  drained  away,  but  the 
colony  grows.  Arden  already  has  a 
long  waiting  list. 

Of  course,  these  places  are  not  the 
"Single  Tax,"  with  its  free  trade  and 
free  land  and  freedom,  but  they  are 
working  models  of  its  fighting  turret — 
and  there  arc  mf)rc  in  prcjjaration — a  lit- 
tle one  at  Harvard  Village,  Mass.,  and 
a  big  one  at  Wcstbrook,  Me. 

,\t  I'Vee  ,^^rcs.  like-  the  other  model 
tax  towns,  most  of  the  holders  (^f  the  per 
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pctual  leasts  are  people  of  moderate 
means.  Indeed,  I've  noticed  that  altlio 
tne  "averaire  of  wealth"  is  hiyh,  most 
people  everywhere  are  of  very  moderate 
means ;  but  there  are  arts  and  crafts 
people  and  literary  and  other  self-sup- 
porting men  and  women  and  some  who 
are  "independently  rich."  However, 
rich  or  poor,  they  don't  seem  to  want 
more  than  half  an  acre  or  an  acre  each. 
You  see  there  is  no  land-grabbing  possi- 
ble. As  the  train  service  is  bad  for  com- 
muting, only  a  few  come  daily  to  the 
city.  Nearly  everybody  cultivates  a  bit 
of  a  garden. 

"The  co-operative  horse"  was  a  great 
feature  last  year ;  he  pulled  a  wagon 
twice  a  day  from  the  railroad  station  up 
to  the  top  of  the  500  feet  (fifteen  cents 
a  passenger  for  going  up  and  ten  cents 
for  coming  downV  Resides  that,  he 
went  to  I'lainfield.  six  miles  distant. 
every  week,  and  was  further  hired  out 
for  errands,  for  plowing,  and  for  extra 


trips,  lie  must  have  had  the  communal 
spirit,  for  he  actually  grew  fat  on  it  and 
paid  a  little  profit  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. His  photograph  is  on  exhibition — 
we  will  have  him  again  this  year. 

"Will  it  last,  or  will  it  break  up  like 
so  many  other  colonies  ?" 

There  is  nothing  to  "break  up" ;  as 
long  as  one  settler  chooses  to  stay  there 
it  will  last,  for  each  one  has  a  perpetual 
lease  and  can  be  entirely  independent  of 
the  rest — if  he  chooses.  Meanwhile 
here  is  one  place  at  hand  where,  in  truth, 
"the  land  shall  not  be  sold  forever," 
where  it  belongs  to  all  the  people  them- 
selves, on  equal  terms,  those  present  and 
those  to  come,  and  fulfils  Walt  Whit- 
man's ideal — "By  God,  I  will  have  noth- 
ing that  every  one  else  cannot  have  upon 
the  same  terms."  If  you  want  to  know 
more,  "come  and  sec."  You  will  be 
welcome,  and  if  you  like  it.  you  can  get 
a  foothold  there  upon  the  available 
earth  as  well  as  we. 

Perkeley   Heights,  N.   J. 


Some   Rights  of  College  Students 

BY  THADDEUS  P.   THOMAS,    Ph.D. 

I'KOFESSOR    OF    ECONOMICS    ANU     SOCIOLOGY     IN     GOUCllKR     Coi.LEGE. 


THE  rights  of  college  students  are 
more  important  than  those  of  pro- 
fessors or  even  trustees.  This  is 
because  the  trustees  and  professors,  in 
their  official  capacity,  exist  for  the  sake 
of  the  students.  During  many  years 
there  has  been  a  contest  between  trustees 
and  professors  to  decide  whether  pro- 
fessors have  a  right  to  freedom  of 
speech  on  vexed  social  questions.  The 
problem  can  never  be  solved  by  debating 
the  rights  of  professors,  which  occupy  a 
secondary  place,  logically  and  chrono- 
logically, in  order  to  solve  the  problem 
all  professors  must  grant  to  students 
certain  class-room  rights,  including  free- 
dom of  speech.  The  professors  can  then 
consistently  claim  freedom  for  them- 
selves. The  main  purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  champion  four  class-room  rights  of 
students — the  right  to  investigate  both 
sides  of  disputed  questions  and  to  form 
(j];inions  independently  of  the  professor, 
the  right  to  free  discussion,  the  right  to 
learn  by  these  means  the  lesson  of  tol- 
eration, and,  finally,  the  right  to  attain 
a  .progressive  and  truth-disseminating 
spirit.  These  rights  will  be  illustrated 
by  experiences  drawn  from  teaching 
American  history  and  economics,  which 
furnish  problems  that  tend  to  arouse 
prejudice,  anger  and  intolerance,  and  so 
give  a  chance  for  an  excellent  sort  of 
discipline. 

"The  saddest  thing  about  your  class  in 
American  history,"  said  a  disgusted  stu- 
dent to  me,  while  we  were  studying  the 
sectional  question,  "is  that  we  have  to  in- 
vestigate both  sides."  Of  course  it  hurt 
licr.  but  the  pains  were  growing  pains. 
All  students  of  social  ■^nbjc•cts  have  a 
right  to  that  kind  of  growth.  .Such  his- 
torical questions  as  the  disputes  leading 
up  to  the  C!ivil  War  anri  such  economic 
(|iiestioiis  as  the  tariff,  municipal  owner- 
ship and  trade  unionism  should  be  stud- 
ied by  rcarling  a  number  of  library  ref- 
erences on  Ix'dh  sifles  anrl  forming  inde- 
pendent conclusions.  This  right  of  stu- 
dents is  conceded  in  most  colleges. 


Again,  the  students  liavc  a  right  to 
the  benefits  that  come  from  free  discus- 
sion. After  they  have  informed  them- 
selves as  to  the  facts  and  as  to  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  it  is  well  to  en- 
courage, in  a  guarded  way,  a  candid  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  vexed  questions. 
Well-informed,  discriminating,  dispas- 
sionate discussion  is  an  admirable  meth- 
od for  changing  truth-seekers  into  truth- 
finders.  But  it  is  a  method  which  can- 
not be  practised  without  much  prelimi- 
nary explanation  by  the  professor  of  the 
■  rules  of  the  game."  One  rule  is  that 
no  student  may  participate  in  the  game 
who  has  not  undergone  the  preliminary 
training  obtained  by  reading  on  both 
>ides.  Another  rule  is  that  lack  of  pow- 
er to  discriminate  and  to  recognize  at 
least  some  slight  justification  for  the 
views  of  one's  opponent,  indicates  inca- 
pacity for  successful  truth-seeking  and 
excludes  one  from  the  game  until  he 
qualifies.  A  third  rule  is  that  a  display 
I  if  passion  is  an  inexcusable  "foul," 
which  puts  the  player  temporarily  out  of 
the  game. 

Discussion  in  its  best  form  is  impos- 
sible unless  the  professor  has  a  demo- 
cratic spirit.  One  of  my  own  blunders 
illustrates  this.  '  When  I  began  to  teach 
I  was  a  benevolent  despot,  with  more 
despotism  than  benevolence.  It  is  true 
that  I  cordially  invited  students  to  ex- 
press their  own  opinions,  but  when  one 
ventured  to  express  an  opinion  which 
did  not  agree  with  mine  I  promptly 
knocked  the  life  out  of  it  and  preached 
Its  funeral  sermon  on  the  spot.  Other 
students  took  warning  and  carefully  con- 
cealed their  infant  opinions.  If  rmc  ex- 
treme in  the  class-room  is  the  hot  fever 
of  ])assionatc  controversy,  the  other  is 
the  chill  of  professorial  despotism,  com- 
pletely freezing  out  debate,  f  have 
learnefl  many  things  ni  late  vi-ars.  one  of 
them  being  the  advantage  of  letting  slii 
dents  refute  each  other's  opinions.  .VikJ 
when,  as  is  often  necessary  and  desira- 
ble, there  is  a  controversy  between  a  stu- 
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(Kill  ami  llic  [jrofessor,  tlic  htudtiU 
^liouUl  have  a  fair  chance.  In  my  own 
classes  1  ^ive  them  the  last  wortl.  This 
is  not  hecause  they  are  women,  and  (ac- 
cording to  tlie  proverb)  wonkl  have  it 
anyway.  It  is  because  they  are  students 
and  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  contestinfj; 
with  a  man  who  is  not  only  liteiall)  hut 
scholastically  raised  on  a  platform. 

Let  me  athnit  tiiat  it  is  possible  to 
carry  the  idea  of  free  discussion  ti:o  far^ 
leaihng  to  a  waste  of  time.  And  there 
are  other  reasons  for  its  hmitation,  such 
as  e.xccssive  beilif^^erency  on  the  part  of 
some  students  who  are  hj^l.tinj;,  not  for 
truth,  but  for  victory.  And  so  the  free- 
dom of  absolute  democracy  may  be  im- 
possible in  the  class-room,  but  a  limited 
monarchy  i-  feasible,  accompanied  by  an 
abolition  of  Icsc  majcstc.  I  he  professor 
should  be  (|uick  to  acknowledj^H^  his  er- 
rors and  should  award  special  honors  to 
those  students  who  prove  tiiat  he  is  in 
the  wrong".  The  professor  who  can  learn 
nothing;'  from  the  students  is  cither  re- 
markably wise  or  a  very  big  fool. 

What  kinds  of  discussion  arc  the  most 
profitable?  Those  which  involve  the 
con(|uest  of  prejudiced  feeling  and  those 
which  involve  the  principle  of  merging  a 
lesser  into  a  larger  loyalty.  The  democ- 
rac}'  which  will  not  learn  these  lessons 
must  ]iay  a  penalty  in  treasure  and  blood. 
Tn  a  few  years  the  question  of  capital 
and  labor  will  be  discussed  as  earnestly 
as  secession  once  was.  The  vital  ques- 
tion in  the  Civil  War  was  whether  sec- 
tional loyalty  could  be  merged  into  na- 
tional loyalty.  Next  comes  the  similar 
question  as  to  whether  class  loyalty  can 
be  merged  into  national  loyalty.  And 
beyoni:!  that  is  the  gigantic  task  of  merg- 
ing national  loyalty  into  cosmopolitan- 
ism. The  future  leaders  of  thought  who 
now  fill  our  class-rooms  must  be  edu- 
cated thru  the  successive  phases  of  loy- 
alty— to  the  family,  the  locality,  the  state, 
the  section,  the  nation  and  humanity — 
till  they  have  a  loyalty  which  is  large 
enough  to  encompass  the  world.  For 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world  de- 
pend on  progressive  education  in  accept- 
ing the  larger  forms  of  devotion  without 
surrendering  the  lesser  forms,  and  stu- 
dents have  a  right  to  receive  such  an 
education  from  teachers  of  history  and 
econom'cs. 


.And  yet  1  once  heard  a  lot  of  pro- 
sjjective  professors  of  history  advised,  in 
an  indirect  way,  to  deprive  the  students 
of  this  right.  'Jhe  professor  of  history 
in  a  great  university  said  to  his  class,  of 
which  1  was  a  member :  "Cientlemen, 
you  may  teach  the  history  of  the  Civil 
War  if  you  live  far  nt)rth  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  or  if  you  live  far  south  of 
it,  but  if  you  are  anywhere  near  that  line 
yt)U  had  better  omit  the  whole  subject." 
Now,  much  as  1  honored  that  professor, 
I  finally  decided  to  disregard  his  advice 
in  teaching  history  in  a  college  which  i^ 
located  about  thirty  miles  from  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  and  which  educates 
both  Northern  and  Southern  women. 
Here,  somewhat  hesitatingly  at  first,  I 
tried  the  i)lan  of  an  open  forum  in 
American  history  as  long  as  1  taught  the 
subject  (about  twelve  years)  and  I  can 
testify  that  this  metlujd  is  not  only  per- 
ennially exciting  but  decidedly  profitable. 
It  woidd  have  been  more  profitable  if  I 
had  not  made  the  blunder  already  men- 
tic^ned.  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I 
now  illustrate  the  difificulties  and  advan- 
tages of  the  method  by  some  personal 
experiences,  for  abstract  statements,  un- 
accom])anied  by  concrete  experiences, 
would  have  little  value. 

Of  course  this  method  of  leaching  his- 
tory is  not  an  easy  (  ne,  especially  at  first. 
As  soon  as  the  professor  begins  to  dis- 
criminate he  becomes  a  target  for  criti- 
cism from  both  sides.  When  the  North- 
erners were  saying  that  I  was  too  favor- 
able to  the  South,  while  the  Southerners 
were  declaring  just  the  opposite,  I  felt 
a  sort  of  melancholy  pleasure  at  this  evi- 
dence that  I  had  been  telling  the  truth. 
"What  you  said  made  me  angry  at  first." 
was  the  comment  of  a  Maryland  girl, 
"but  I  feel  all  right  about  it  now." 
"You  are  going  to  have  trouble  with 
me."  amiounced  a  tall,  kind-hearted. 
c|uick-tempered  student  from  South  Car- 
olina. She  really  wanted  to  conquer  her 
emotionalism  and  provincialism,  but  did 
not  believe  that  she  could  do  it.  Tt  is  to 
her  credit  that  she  displayed  only  one 
audible  ebullition  of  sectional'  feeling 
(hu-ing  the  year.  The  Southern  students 
arc  more  imi'jetuous  and  ardent  in  their 
partisanship.  Most  of  them  at  first  are 
proud  of  their  narrow-mindedness.  The 
Northerners,  with   some  exceptions,  are 
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serenely  unconscious  of  their  narrow- 
mindedness  and  believe  that  they  love  the 
whole  country  when  they  really  love  only 
one  section  and  understand  the  argu- 
ments on  only  one  side.  "W  hy,  I  never 
dreamed  that  the  legality  of  secession 
was  a  debatable  question,"'  said  an  aston- 
ished student  from  Kansas.  The  remark 
was  typical. 

In  eacli  class  there  were  Southerners 
holding  the  belief  that  Lincoln  was  a 
tyrant  who  carried  on  a  war  which  he 
knew  was  wrong.  Seated  side  by  side 
with  them  were  Northerners  who  could 
not  help  putting  Robert  Lee  in  the  same 
moral  category  as  Benedict  Arnold.  A 
Kentucky  student  who  was  struggling 
toward  broad-mindedness  came  to  me  in 
genuine  distress  and  told  me  that  she 
had  learned  something  of  Lee's  nobility 
of  character  and  said,  T  want  to  admire 
him,  but  how  can  I  admire  a  traitor?" 
Such  questions  present  difficulties  that 
can  be  avoided  by  those  easy  methods  of 
teaching  whose  principal  aim  is  to  im- 
part historical  information.  But  in- 
formation is  the  cheapest  thing  we  can 
give  students,  while  such  questions  as 
that  of  this  Kentuckian  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  learn  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  toleration  and  its  practical  appli- 
cations, and  that  opportunity  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  rights  the  student  has. 
Let  us  first  examine  briefly  the  nature  of 
toleration  and  then  apply  the  doctrine  to 
Lee,  the  so-called  traitor,  and  to  Lincoln, 
the  so-called  tyrant. 

Toleration  has  been  defined  by  Phillips 
Brooks  as  "the  willing  consent  that  other 
men  may  hold  and  express  opinions  with 
which  we  disagree,  until  they  are  con- 
vinced by  reason  that  those  opinions  are 
untrue."  Observe  that  the  tolerant  are 
free  to  argue  earnestly  against  error, 
but  may  not  become  angry  with  the  err- 
ing. Again,  tolerance  applies  only  to 
error  and  not  to  guilt,  which  should  not 
be  tolerated.  Error  is  an  unconscious 
mistake,  while  guilt  consciously  and  pur- 
fK^sely  chooses  evil.  Error  is  intellec- 
tual wrongness  while  guilt  is  moral 
wrongness.  Error  needs  enlightenment, 
guilt  deserves  anger  and  denunciation. 
This  distinction  is  of  the  highest  practi- 
cal importance  in  the  class-room. 

Ffow  can  the  principle  of  toleration  he 
applied  to  the  secession  of  the  .South  and 
th'-    invasir)n    of   the  South  by  the  \V)rth  ? 


The  best  way  is  to  show  the  students  the 
motives  of  the  honest  people  on  both 
sides,  best  represented  by  Lee  and  Lin- 
coln. Lee  beheved  that  \  irginia  was  a 
State  which  existed  before  the  Union  and 
which,  at  the  time  of  entermg  the  Union, 
had  reserved  the  right  to  secede,  and  that 
when  she  seceded  her  citizens  were  no 
longer  citizens  of  the  Union  but  were 
then  bound  only  by  allegiance  to  their 
State.  Lee's  conduct  was  the  criterion  of 
honor,  and  if  he  sacrificed  the  greater 
loyalty  to  the  lesser  he  may  have  been 
mistaken  but  he  was  not  stained  by  guilt. 
He  said,  "Tf  I  owned  the  four  million 
slaves  of  the  South  I  would  sacrifice 
them  all  to  the  Union,  but  how  can  I 
draw  my  sw'ord  on  Virginia,'  my  native 
State?"  On  the  other  hand  Lincoln, 
equally  noble  in  character,  believed  that 
the  Union  existed  before  the  States,  that 
Virginia's  reservation  of  the  right  to  se- 
cede had  no  legal  value,  that  the  primary 
allegiance  of  all  citizens  was  due  to  the 
Union  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  en- 
force this  allegiance.  His  magnanimity 
was  such  that  Jefferson  Davis  said, 
'"Next  to  the  destruction  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  the  darkest  day  the  South  has  ever 
known."  Such  a  man  may  have  been  in 
error,  but  was  surely  not  wicked. 

"How  can  I  forgive  a  tyrant?"  and 
"How  can  1  admire  a  traitor?"  are  ques- 
tions which  are  answered  by  saying  that 
"we  ought  not  to  use  terms  implying 
guilt  when  we  refer  to  Lincoln  or  Lee  or 
the  large  majority  in  both  sections  who 
were  sincere  in  their  belief."  Such,  at 
least,  was  the  rei)ly  which  I  offered  to 
that  earnest  Kentucky  girl,  after  I  had 
first  given  her  a  little  lecture  on  tolera- 
tion. I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
promptitude  and  heartiness  with  which 
she  accepted  the  new  idea,  while  her  face 
lighted  up  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that 
she  need  no  longer  regard  several  mil- 
lions of  her  fellow-cf)untrymen  in  the 
South  as*  wicked  traitors. 

With  some  of  the  f)ther  students  I  had 
poorer  success.  I  realize  now  that  it 
was  largely  my  own  fault  that  a  few 
students  in  each  class  remained  intol- 
erant to  the  Inst.  F<')rtunately,  however, 
the  large  majority  attained  a  tolerant 
spirit.  As  a  good  example  of  this  1  may 
f|Uofe.  as  well  as  my  memory  permits, 
thr    following    conversatii.n    between    a 
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SoiitlienicT  and  a  ^liulciil  liuiu  Luuiiecli- 
cut,  till-  latter  Ik'iiij4  tlic  one  who  told  me 
about  It : 

Southerner:  1  ilitl  ikh  kiiuw  mini  locla>  lliai 
Lincoln  tuld  the  Soiuh  m  his  inaugural  address 
that  there  would  be  lui  war  unless  the  South 
liegan  It. 

Northerner:  it  was  rash  tor  South  Carolina 
to  begin  it,  hut  1  hnd  it  hard  to  blame  the  rest 
ol  the  South  for  resisting  uheii  Lincoln  called 
tor  troops  tor  the  purpose  of  invasion. 

Southerner:  Well,  1  am  ylad  the  .North  won, 
lor  otherwise  both  nations  uould  have  been 
cursed  uith  a  siaygcriny  hurden  of  imhtansm. 
It  is  better  to  have  only  one  great  nation  in 
North  America. 

Northerner:  1,  too,  am  glad  the  North  won, 
for  the  nation  is  richer  on  account  of  South- 
ern manhood  and  womanhood. 

Southerner:  1  tiuiik  you  are  a  very  decent 
sort  of  a  Yankee. 

Northerner:  And  1  think  you  are  a  very  de- 
cent sort  of  a  Southerner. 

lligher  than  the  right  to  attain  tolera- 
tion i5  the  riglit  to  attain  a  progressive 
and    truth-spreading    spirit,      ioleration 
of    error    is    a    negative    virtue,    while 
propagation  of  the  truth  ib  positive  and 
constructive.      Toleration     of     error     is 
static,   propagation   of    the   truth   ib   dy- 
namic.    The  student  whom  the  truth  has 
made    free    welcomes    continuous    social 
change,     lie  cannot  believe  that  the  po- 
litical and  economic  systems  which  have 
undergone    ceaseless    evolution    thruout 
the  past  have  attained  their  ultimate  goal 
in   the   present   year.     "Whatever   is,   is 
right"  is  a  social  doctrine  fit  only  for  the 
millennium.     Whatever  is  may   be  rela- 
tively right  compared  with  the  past  but 
is   relatively   wrong  compared    with   the 
future.     The  man  who  wants  to  keep  so- 
cial conditions  as  they  are  is   a   foe  of 
truth   and   virtue.      He   calls    himself   a 
conservative,   but   his    real    name   is   ob- 
structionist.   He  sees  clearly  enough  that 
sectional   prejudice   was   a   mistake,   but 
does  not   see  that   national   prejudice   is 
only  a  slightly  more  altruistic   form  of 
selfishness,  a  slightly  enlarged  variety  of 
littleness.     He  sees   that  the  determina- 
tion of  Southern  statesmen  to.  keep  the 
institution     of     slavery     absolutely     un- 
altered was  what  hastened  its  abolition, 
but  he  is  unaware  that  his  own  desire  to 
keep  the  status  of  labor  and  capital  un- 
altered will  also  provoke  radical  changes. 
He   hates    revolution   but   unconsciously 
hastens  it.     He  sees  the  stream  of  prog- 
ress moving  forward  and  joins  with  his 
fellow-conservatives  to  build   a   dam   to 


ciieck  itb  llou.      lie  .•^ucceedb  at  lUbt  and 
rejoices.     Uiil    when    this    method    at    a 
later  stage  results  in  a  Johnstown  Hood, 
the   stupid   conservative   does   not   know 
who  caused  it.     And  tlie  ultimate  blame- 
for  his  ignorance  rests  upon  the  profes- 
.sors   who   taught   him    history   and   eco- 
nomics and  neglected  to  convince  him  by 
ccjiintless  examples  that  the  methods  of 
the  obstructionist  are  unsafe  and  insane. 
And  so  the  highest  of  all  the  student's 
rights  is  the  right  to  catch  the  sjiirit  of 
progress,  and  to  impart  it  to  others.     Uul 
there  are  two  ways  of  being  progressive 
— the  revolutionary  and  the  evolutionary. 
The  revolutionary  method  is  preferable 
to   obstruction  and   stagnation.      But   it 
has  grave  disadvantages.     "Revolutions 
never   go   backward,"   but   the   reactions 
that  follow  them  always  do.     The  most 
desirable  method  of  progress  is  that  of 
gradual  but  continuous  evolution.     And 
the  highest,  wisest  function  of  the  evolu- 
tionary    reformer     is     leadership. .    The 
leader  has  been  defined  as  "one  who  sees 
farther  than  the  people  see,  but  who  does 
not  go  faster  than  they  go."     The  rad- 
ical  reformer  goes   so   fast   and  so   far 
that  he  gets  beyond  the  sight  of  the  peo- 
ple.    He  goes  alone  and  blazes  a  new 
route  thru  the  forest.     The  evolutionary 
reformer  comes  after  him  and  broadens 
this  into  a  road  over  which  the  masses 
can  travel.    The  impractical  path-breaker 
and   the   practical   road-maker   have   in- 
finite  scorn   for  each  other,  but   society 
needs  them  both.     Wendell  Phillips  was 
a   radical   reformer   who  called   Lincoln 
"the  slave-hound  of  Illinois"  and  refused 
to  vote  for  him.     Such  men  as  Phillips 
and  Garrison  aroused  the  nation  from  its 
lethargy  but  could  not  lead  it  anywhere. 
It    required    evolutionary    reformers    to 
lead  it  out  of  slavery.     And  the  twenti- 
eth  century,    like   the    nineteenth,    is    in 
need     of     evolutionary     reformers     and 
emancipation  proclamations.  Many  hate- 
ful   forms  of  bondage,   which   victimize 
men,  women  and  ch'ldren,  are  flourish- 
ing on  a  gigantic  scale.     Where  are  the 
leaders  who  will  bring  us  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  the   mighty  experiment  called 
democracy  is  an  assured  success  ?     It  is 
the  business  of  colleges  and  imiversities  ti^ 
train  such  leaders,  and  the  best  training 
consists    of    the    free    investigation    and 
tolerant  discussion  of  the  past  and  ]ires- 
cnt  problems  of  democracy. 

R.-VLTIMORR,    Mn. 


Great  Britain   and   Ireland 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  BAILEY,    Ph.D. 

Assistant    Professor   of   Political   Economy    in    Yale   University. 


IX  tin-  chart  the  maps  of  Great  I'ritain 
anrl  Irelarifl  are  so  drawn  that  their 
area  is  proportional  to  the  pf>pnla- 
tion  in  1801,  1851  anrl  1911.  Tlieir  pop- 
ulation at  these  dates  was  as  follows  : 

KriKland 
an'l  Wales.  Scotlan'l.  Ireland 

1801     8,8oc,536         1,608,420        5,2i6,oorj 

1851     17,927,609        2,889,rxx)        6.574,000 

19"     36,075,269        4.7.Va52  '         4.!l«  1 .95 1 

The  comparative  growth  of  these  three 
ronntrics  is  iiKisf  instructive.  In  i8f)i 
the  population  of  Ireland  was  rjver  half 
that  of  En^dand  and  Wales.  In  185 1  it 
wa^  about  one-thinl  as  j,'reat.  and  in  \f)\  \ 
less  than  one-eij^hth  th;if  of  Knj.(lanfl  and 
Wales.  Ireland's  jjopidation  reached  the 
maximum  about  1841.  before  the  potato 
faminf  and  the  t,'reat  mi^'ration  to  the 
I  .'inted  State*;  Then  it  was  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  at  present.  The  loss  in  popu- 
lation during  the  last  decade  has  been 
the  smallest  of  any  since  iK-jr.     Tt  would 


not  be  surprising  to  find  that  since  lyii 
the  poj)ulatioii  had  begun  to  increase. 

The  population  of  Scotland  in  1801 
was  only  (jnc-third  as  great  as  that  of 
Ireland,  but  in  191 1  it  is  nearly  half  a 
million  greater.  However,  the  rate  of 
increase  in  Scotland  is  ti^rowing  constant- 
ly Ic^s.  h'ngland  and  Wales,  on  the  other 
hanrl,  which  in  r8or  had  a  population  but 
a  little  larger  Ihan  that  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  now  have  over  fonr  times  llicir 
(fimbined  ix^i-iilation. 

The  .surprisitig  fact  is  thai  while  the 
populatirin  of  Rngland  ann  Wales  has 
increased  over  four-fold  in  ;i  little  more 
than  a  century,  the  population  f)f  Ireland 
has  been  constantly  diminishing  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  centiirv.  Ireland  is 
the  only  I'jirfjpean  country  which  has  not 
shown  a  material  increase  during  the, 
nineteenth  century. 
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John   liright 

(ii.NKKAi  ION  attt-r  ^eiieratiun  uf  our 
Aintricaii  liigh  school  pupils  have  been 
nourished  on  the  eloquence  of  Burke, 
until  teachers  and  parents  have  become 
so  weary  t>f  that  patriot  that  they  are 
inclined  to  think  heretical  thoughts  about 
his  resounding  periods.  Mr.  Barry 
( )'Brien  in  this  study  of  John  Bright* 
offers  us  a  welcome  alternative.  J<jhn 
Bright  was  as  eloquent  as  Edmund 
i'.urke.  Indeed,  in  one  respect  he  has 
been  adjudged  vastly  Burke's  supericjr, 
ior  John  P)right  always  tilled  the  House 
of  Commons,  while  it  is  proverbial  that 
the  sight  of  Burke  on  his  feet  imme- 
diately emptied  the  chamber.  John 
Bright  used  as  pure  and  noble  Mnglish  ; 
his  speeches  are  models  of  strengtli  and 
^implicity.  In  moral  elevation  and  high 
resolve  he  was  at  least  fully  the  equal  of 
Burke,  and  if  Burke  appeals  to  Amer- 
icans as  the  friend  of  the  revolting  colo- 
nies. Bright  should  equally  appeal  to 
lovers  of  freedom  and  of  American 
unity  as  the  champion  of  the  right  of 
this  country  to  settle  its  own  affairs 
without  interference  or  intervention 
from  Europe. 

It  is  not  a  life  of  John  Bright  that 
Mr.  Barry  O'Brien  has  written  ;  it  is  a 
study  of  his  character,  and  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  the  great  influence  he 
wielded  over  the  political  thought  of 
England.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  idea 
Mr.  O'Brien  has  taken  in  turn  each  of 
the  great  and  absorbing  topics  on  which 
John  Bright  expended  his  eloquence  and 
his  strength.  Beginning  with  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  agitation,  he  takes  up  in  turn 
the  legislation  for  the  amelioration  of 
Ireland,  the  Crimean  War,  India,  the 
.American  Civil  War,  Canada  and  Con- 
federation, and  Parliamentary  Reform ; 
and  in  each  case  he  traces  Bright's  lead- 
ership and  speeches  thruout  the  years 
that  these  subjects  were  before  the  coun- 

*JoHN  Bright.  A  Monograph.  By  R.  Barry 
O'Brien.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  Pp.  xxv, 
270.      $3. 


try.  CJu  Home  Rule  Bright  parted  with 
the  Irish  Nationalists,  altho  he  had  been 
one  of  the  most  valiant  friends  of  Ire- 
land as  regards  land  legislation  and 
religious  freedom.  But  even  for  his 
1  lome  Rule  heresies  JVlr.  O'Brien  can 
tind  excuses,  and  he  makes  it  appear  that 
It  was  the  scanty  measure  of  home  rule 
prt>vided  for  in  the  (Gladstone  bill  of 
1886,  and  the  friction  he  foresaw  as  the 
result  of  such  a  half  measure,  rather 
than  Home  Rule  itself,  to  which  John 
Bright  was  opposed. 

Some  of  the  noblest  passages  quoted 
by  Mr.  O'Brien  are  from  John  Bright's 
speeches  on  the  American  Civil  War.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  altho  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  and  the  landed  classes, 
then  overwhelmingly  represented  in 
L'arliament  and  in  absolute  control  of 
the  Government,  favored  the  South  and 
showed  a  natural  antagonism  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  democracy,  which  was  on  trial 
in  the  Civil  War,  the  working  classes, 
and  especially  the  trade  unions,  were 
stalwart  in  their  support  of  the  North. 
John  Bright  was  not  standing  alone  in 
his  championship  of  freedom  against 
slavery,  of  union  against  disruption.  It 
may  be  that  Bright  was  mistaken  in  de- 
siring to  see  Canada  united  with  this 
country  iri  one  great  nation.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  were  the 
days  before  confederation — before  the 
statesmanship  of  Canada  had  success- 
fully applied  itself  to  the  task  of  coun- 
teracting geography  by  protective  tariffs. 
At  any  rate,  no  one  can  claim  that  it  was 
indifference  to  the  prosperity  of  Canada, 
or  unfriendliness  to  the  United  States, 
that  inspired  the  wish  to  which  he  gave 
utterance  in  a  memorable  speech  made 
at  Birmingham,  on  December  18,  1862. 
He  said,  after  stating  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  (Gladstone)  had  pro- 
nounced the  cause  of  the  North  to  be 
hopeless : 

"T  cannot  believe  that  civilization,  in  its 
journey  with  the  sun,  will  sink  into  endless 
night  in  order  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the 
leaders    of    this    revolt,    who    seek    to    "wade 
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thru  slaughter  to  a  throne,  and  shut  the  gate 
of  mercy  on  mankind.'  1  have  another  and  a 
far  brighter  vision  before  my  gaze.  It  may 
be  but  a  vision,  but  I  will  cherish  it.  I  see 
one  vast  confederation  stretching  from  the 
frozen  North,  in  unbroken  line  to  the  glowing 
South,  and  from  the  wild  billows  of  the  At- 
lantic, westward  to  the  calmer  waters  of  the 
Pacific  main — and  I  see  one  people,  and  one 
language,  and  one  law,  and  one  faith,  and, 
over  all  the  wide  continent,  the  home  of  free- 
dom and  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  every 
race  and  of  every  clime." 

There  is  as  yet  no  adequate  biography 
of  John  Bright.  Mr.  O'Brien's  book 
does  not  in  any  way  fill  that  gap.  It  is 
an  admirable  and  sympathetic  study  of 
his  influence  and  his  character,  but  it 
does  not  pretend  to  give  any  connected 
account  of  his  career.  There  will,  how- 
ever, be  a  warm  welcome  for  this  volume 
from  the  many  admirers  of  John  Bright 
who  are  still  waiting  for  an  adequate 
life  of  the  patriotic  English  statesman. 

French  Verse* 

Am.\teurs  of  French  verse  will  find 
at  least  three  recently  published  books 
that  they  want  for  their  shelves.  Col- 
lectively, may  these  volumes  not  be  taken 
to  express  a  growing  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  .\nglo-Saxon  readers  that, 
supreme  as  is  the  English  lyric,  immortal 
tho  Shakespeare  is,  and  Milton,  tliere 
arc  also  wells  of  poesy  on  foreign  soil? 

Miss  Smythe's  volutric  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  "New  Medieval  Library." 
Whereas  the  Lyre.d' Amour  and  the  Ox- 
fnrd  Book  are  anthologies  of  the 
French  verse,  this  is  a  collection  oi  trans- 
lations from  the  Provcn<;al  into  English. 
Not  all  of  these  songs  to  fair  ladies  have 
been  given  a  versified  translation  :  where 
they  have,  however,  the  original  struc- 
ture of  the  verse  C sometimes  somewhat 
intricate)  is  reproduced,  albeit  the  rhym- 
ing scheme  is  not  generally  followed. 
The  translations  are  not  distinguished. 
Not  the  least  interesting  pages  are  those 

*T«oi>ArK)»  PoKTd.  SrlcclioP"!  from  the  Po-m'  r  ( 
Right  Troh.-i'Io<-«.  Trnntlnted  from  the  Pvot  cnrnl 
with  Jntrodur'.ion  anil  Nntr.t  hv  Harhnrn  Sntvlhc. 
New   York      Dnfficlfl   &   To.      Pp.    xxiii.    10''       $2- 

La  F-mf.  n'AMOtrie.  An  AntloloKy  of  rVf-nrh  r,o<'r 
Pofmn  from  thr-  F,arlir%t  Time*  I)own  to  iHfif,.  Sf- 
Ifrterl  ntiil  Annotnlnl  />v  Ch'irlct  B.  I.cwix.  I.,  ^x-1.. 
S'w  York:     f)ii(f><M  A  To,      Pp.   viii.   /fiz.     $f.2S. 

Thk  f)Xf',Ki,  r;of,K  '>r  FnKWfir  Vru<i'  XIII  fVn- 
(iiryXFX  ("<r)liirv.  (  liotrn  hv  St.  John  l.ucas.  Ne  v 
York:  Onfofl  I'nivpmijy  Prew  Pp.  xxxiv.  402 
♦  2.40,      COthrr   rrlition*   aX   t)i>  cent*.   $1.75   anri   $3.) 


of  the  introduction  and  the  various  con- 
densed biographies. 

Mr.  Lewis's  anthology  of  French 
love  poems  is  divided  into  four  books : 
Le  Moyen  Age,  Lc  Sciziemc  Steele. 
L'Age  Classique,  L'Age  Moderne. 
Eighteenth-century  poets  are  included 
under  the  third  heading.  Thus  there  are 
only  twenty-nine  pages,  representing 
eight  poets,  given  to  classicism.  Proba- 
bly this  accords  with  contemporary  taste. 
"It  is  to  be  regretted,"  the  editor  con- 
fesses, "that  the  selection  should  end 
about  1866,  but  despite  all  my  efforts  I 
found  it  impossible  to  get  permission  to 
print  poems  from  Sully-Prudhomme  and 
other  modern  authors  whose  works  are 
still  protected  by  copyright."  The 
churlishness  of  the  French  publishers  is, 
we  are  persuaded,  ill  advised. 

And  only  four  poets  omitted  from  Mr. 
Lewis's  anthology,  presumably  for  this 
reason,  are  included  in  Mr.  Lucas's. 
Two  of  these  are.  to  be  'sure,  Baudelaire 
and  \^crlaine  :  but  we  sadly  miss  Heredia 
and  Sully-Prudhomme.  The  Oxford 
Book  is  of  vastly  greater  consequence 
than  any  of  its  rivals  of  English  publica- 
tion as  a  repository  of  French  verse,  and 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  representative ;  yet 
to  the  student  at  least  it  will  seem 
strange  that,  while  one  himdrcd  and 
twenty-four  jjoems  by  Frangois  dc  Mal- 
herbc's  jjredecessors  are  republished,  and 
one  himdred  and  three  by  Voltaire's  suc- 
cessors, there  are  only  ninety  for  the 
classical  period  and  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Obviously,  the  sixteenth  and  the 
nineteenth  centuries  are  those  which  in- 
terest Mr.  Lucas;  and.  on  second 
thought,  why  c|uarrel  with  him?  Most 
of  us  cIo  rettu'ii  to  these — whereas  one 
reading  will  generally  suffice  for  most  of 
the  great  names  he  treats  so  cavalierly. 
We  wish  that  the  anthologists  were 
more  successful  in  writing  introductory 
essays  than  are  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Lucas.  They  have  marie  a  brave  effort 
to  present  reasoned  historical  surveys, 
but  their  work  is  not  drmc  with  notable 
adroitness.  In  spite  of  them,  we  shall 
read  and  re-read  their  I'llle  volumes. 
Aiul.  for  oiu"  own  part,  we  post|)one  to 
a  better  opportunity  the  pleasant  task  of 
glorifying  the  poetry  whose  flowers  they 
have  gatherefl  with  love. 
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The    House    ot    Hohenzollern:    Two    Cen- 
turies of  Berlin  Court   Life.       Hy    !•     A 

l;ia>lcy     lloilgctl-,  \\  itli     l(.    Illiihlrii 

tions.        New    York:     I:     1*     UiitK.n    I't 
Co.      $5.00. 

I'he    essential    theme    of    Mr.    E.    A. 
Braylev  Hdd^ftts  in  his  entertaining  and 
^'ossipy  k(^k  is  the  advent  aj^e  of  niili- 
tarisiii  in  the  traininj^  of  the  youth  of  a 
eountrv,  like  (ierniany,  which  means  to 
he  stn.n^,  and  the  necessity  of  perpetual 
militarism    in    a    country    like    Ivnoland. 
which    is   already    stron;^^   and    can   onlv 
stay  .so  at  the  cost  of  (iijes  Tlougliman's 
nn'h'tary  fist.     Rdrn  in    I>erlin  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  old   Prussian  army  ami 
court    routine,    tirst    as   a    hoy    ohserver, 
then  as  Renter  correspondent  in  journal- 
istic circles,  Mr.   Hod<,fctts  finds  himself 
attracted  to  the  princes  of  the  [lohenzol 
lern  line  and  their  system  of  suhsidizini; 
the  muscle  and  hrain  of  a  nation  in  the 
interest   of   a   dynasty,   of  concentratint^ 
the    enerj.iies    of   a   great   people    in    the 
mailed  fist  and  educating  their  rulers  to 
wield  that  redoubtable  fist  cncrgeticallv, 
if  not  Somewhat  promiscuously.    He  con- 
strues defense  as  including  ofTense.  an<l 
delimitation  of  boundaries  as  translatable 
into  expansion.      In  the  princelv  House 
of  Hohcnzollern  be  finds  the  true  mili- 
tary   hero    and    in    Prussia    the    efificient 
military  power.     Tt  is  difficult,  be  seems 
to  admit,  to  make  all  the  meml)crs  of  that 
house   heroes    in    all    senses    and    at    all 
times        They     have     their     limitations, 
physically  and  morally  ;  ver\'  distressing 
limitations  at  times,  considerino;  that  they 
were  posing  as  defenders  of  Protestant- 
ism.    They  have  their  ups  and  downs  in 
war    matters.      Their    nanly    vigor,    or 
"virility,"'  did  not  alwavs  keep  them  from 
running  away   from   the   unmanlv  vigor 
of  a  degenerate  opponent.     On  the  chess- 
board   of    Europe    castles    were    upset, 
knights     unhorsed,     bishops     unfrocked, 
queens    were    helpless    when    thev    were 
good,  and  useful  chiefly  when  thev  were 
naughty.     The  growth  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns  is  followed   up  in   the   educational 
period  and  the  back-stairs  gossip  rather 
than  on  the  battlefield  or  in   the  council 
chamber,  from  the  heroic  repulse  of  the 
Swedes    at    the    battle   of    Febrbellin.    in 
1675.  down  thru  the  various  Fredericks. 
Frederick   ^^'i^iams   and    Williams,    and 
the  author  finds  in  them   all   the  heroic 
quality,  and  in  the  common  folk  the  pos- 


sibilities of  heroes,  if  only  they  are  prop 
erly     whipped     into     shape     under     the 
scourge-   "iiiitcr     dcr     /■mlitcl."      They 
were  a  hard  lot   in  the   beginning — that 
groundwork   consisting   of   the   common 
man.      He   may   in   that   day,   thinks  the 
author,  be  regarded  "as  a  brutish  oaf,  a 
loon  or  down    whose   mentalitv   was   so 
little   accessible   to   the   rays   of   rational 
lis^bt  that  it  could  only  be  a])])ealed  to  by 
means  of  concrete  arguments"   like  the 
"stick  or  taw.se."     Hut  the  princes  were, 
as    a    class,    good    fellows,    tho    seldom 
sober;   perfect   gentlemen,    for   the   most 
l)art,  tlio  sexual  morality  was  somewhat 
at  a  discount  in  those  early  times,  when 
Christianity    was    only    seventeen    cen- 
turies old,  and  when  there  was  "scarcely 
a    ro\al      personage    in    the    whole    of 
Furojie    whose   private   life    would    bear 
investigation,"    as    the    author    apologet- 
ically puts  it.     The  Hohenzollerns  were 
military   models    for   a    military    people ; 
bashful,     and     retiring    sometimes,    and 
sometimes      justifiably      pugnacious,      it 
would  ajipear.     Thus,  the  first  h'redcrick 
William,  for  instance,  was  so  "shy  in  the 
l)rescnce  of  ladies  that  he  blushed  when- 
ever a  lady  kissed  bis  hand  as  a  mark 
of  respect,"  but  he  was  a  model  of  "man- 
ly exercises."     He  once  "knocked  down 
the  young   Duke  of   Curland" — who   no 
doubt   deserved   it — "fell   over   him    and 
pulled  at  his  hair  with  both  hands  in  the 
presence  of  his  mother,  without  ^'eceiv- 
ing  more   than  a   gentle   remonstrance." 
lender  these  shy  and  gentle,  moral  and 
high-minded    princes    the    military    took 
form;  the  people  were  lifted;  the  ordi- 
nary man — the  rail-splitters  and  tanners 
— became  notably  civilized  ;   the  "stupid 
German    ATichel"   was   transformed    into 
an  "intellectual  giant,"  a  "formidable  anrl 
efficient   engine   of   warfare,"   a   "highly 
trained    and    cultured    economic    organ- 
ism," big  enough  to  lick  his  model,  as  he 
has  several  times  tried  to  do. 


My  Own  Story.  By  Louisa  of  Tuscany, 
cx-Crown  Princess  of  Saxony.  With  19 
Illustrations.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     $.V5o. 

The  autobiogra'phy  of  the  erratic 
Louisa  of  Tuscany  is  a  much  more  in- 
teresting (l(u-unient  than  most  works  of 
its  kind.  'I'liat  is  partly  because  it  wears 
an  air  of  informality  and  takes  even  the 
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its    author's    con- 


is    better    suggested 


untitled   reader   into 
fidence.      Xo    fact 

here  than  the  tyranny  of  court  and  castle 
life — but  that  is  an  old  story.  The  Dres- 
den court  circle  'was  composed,"  writes 
the  former  Crown  Princess,  "of  the  most 
narrow-minded,  evil-speaking  and  con- 
ceited collection  of  human  beings  it  is 
possible  to  imagine.  I  nicknamed  it 
'Noah's  Ark.'  "  Worth  a  reading  is  the 
impression  recorded  by  this  free-spoken 
princess  of  the  Gemian  Emperor  : 

'"A  most  remarkable  man ;  he  can  be  very 
genial,  but  he  possesses  an  iron  and  in- 
flexible will.  He  is  vain,  and  always 
wishes  to  be  the  first  actor  in  what- 
ever drama  he  plays,  and  ahho  he  is  an  un- 
doubted authority  on  military  matters,  he  un- 
derstands little  or  nothing  about  art  or  music, 
and  his  won'derful  gifts  are  marred  by  his 
intense  egotism.  He  can  be  equally  charm- 
ing or  the  reverse,  and  the  reverse  is  not  at 
all  pleasant.  His  personal  appearance  is 
unique;  he  is  well  groom.ed,  his  expression  is 
sympathetic  and  intelligent,  and  his  marvelous 
eyes  are  truly  the  windows  of  the  soul  of  this 
restless,   brilliant,   and    strange   man." 

At  the  present  moment  the  following 
paragraphs  will,  however,  interest  us 
more  than  these  personal  idiosyncrasies 
of  royalty  : 

"U  I  harl  remained  in  Saxony,  I  think  I 
should  have  been  friendly  with  the  Emperor, 
as  I  never  shared  the  mistrust  of  him  which 
seems  to  be  the  prevalent  feeling  whenever 
he  is  discussed.  I  am  sure  he  docs  not  enter- 
tain any  real  affection  for  England,  and  no 
people  are  bett'-r  aware  of  this  than  the  Eng- 
lish themselves.  Whenever  he  visits  the  Eng- 
lish royal  family,  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  the 
newspapers  dwell  on  the  ties  of  blood  which 
connect  the  two  houses,  but  everybody  knows 
that,  au  fond,  William  would  never  allow 
consideration  for  his  mother's  relatives  to 
vseigh  one  moment  against  the  interests  of  his 
own   country. 

"f  do  not  think  there  is  any  possibility  of 
the  'great  invasion'  taking  place  for  some 
time.  The  Emperor  knows  that  ttie  financial 
state  of  fiermany  is  not  favorable-  at  the  mo 
menf  for  war,  anfl  he  is  also  fully  aware  that, 
fvf'n  if  the  English  army  leaves  a  great  deal 
to  be  desired,  the  navy  is  unspoilt,  and  I'^.ng- 
laiid.  even  in  her  partial  decadence,  still  re- 
mains the  Mistress  of  the  Seas." 

Corruption   in   American   Politics  and   Life. 

f'.y     Robert     C      I'.rook.,         \fw     York- 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.      $1.25. 

A  study  of  corruption  in  Amcricar. 
politics  and  life,  nmning  to  303  closely 
printed  paj^es,  is  no  more  exhilarating 
reading  than  a  di'^scrtation  on  ratircroiis 
growths,      V'(-t.   a^   flf.cfr.r     dofr-   r.n   (]]<■ 


cases,  to  the  great  benetit  of  sickly  indi- 
viduals, so  muckrakers  and  reformers 
specialize  on  "corruption,"  to  the  obvi- 
ous advantage  of  the  community.  Pro- 
fessor Brooks's  treatment  is  severel) 
scientific.  He  batters  down  with  gravit) 
and  thoroness  the  flimsy  defenses  of 
corruption — that  it  is  good  for  business, 
and  that  the  corrupt  are  often  efficient — 
which  are  sometimes  desperately  erected. 
He  shows  how  persistent  thru  all  times 
and  under  all  forms  of  government  the 
problem  of  corruption  has  been.  He  ex- 
poses with  deadly  impartiality  the  cor- 
ruption in  the  professions,  in  journalism, 
and  even,  alas !  in  the  universities.  He 
traces  elaborately  the  connection  be- 
tween faithless  politicians  and  reputable 
bus'ness,  and  he  examines,  methodically 
and  painstakingly,  the  laws  and  customs 
respecting  campaign  contribittions.  But, 
after  all,  he  can  show  that  our  Aiuerican 
loud-mouthed  advertisement  of  our  sins 
is  no  proof  that  we  are  worse  than  our 
more  smug  and  quiet-mannered  Euro- 
pean contemporaries ;  and  he  closes  with 
the  reassuring  declaration  that  "corrup- 
tion is  decreasing  in  the  more  progres- 
sive countries  of  the  world."  After  all. 
rles|iite  the  abundance  of  hospitals  and 
the  regiments  of  nurses,  there  arc  lots  of 
healthy  folks  walking  around. 

■  < 

Anglo-American  Memories.'  By  George 
VV.  Smallf-y.  Nt-w  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons       I'l).  ix,  44r.     $2.50. 

Mr.  George  W.  Smalley,  best  known 
in  this  country  for  his  many  years'  serv- 
ice as  Londt'n  correspondent  of  the 
Iribunc,  sc-cms  to  have  !iad  a  singularlv 
happy  experience  of  llu-  ncwsf)aper 
world,  'ind  to  have  spc-nt  (niitc  a  large 
part  of  iiis  life  in  a  dinner  coat  in  con> 
pany  with  the  great  of  the  land.  .Almost 
the  only  ordinary  pt-ojjle  who  figiu-f  in 
his  f)agcs  when  he  is  reconnling  his  ex- 
periences of  Loiidcjn  and  of  the  Conti- 
nent, are  two  newspaper  nun  who  were 
associated  with  him  when  he  was  f)rgan- 
izing  and  managing  the  cable  corre- 
spondence of  the  New  York  Tribune  at 
the  time  of  the  I'Vanco-German  War. 
l''or  the  rest  Mr.  Smallcy's  memories  arc 
of  I'isniarck.  the  I'jnperor  J'Vedcrick. 
Queen  Victoria,  King  Edward,  '^juceii 
Mcxandr.'i,  the  Archbishop  of  Caiitcr- 
liiirv,    three    or    foiu'    ''lovernor  Gotieials 
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ami  i|iiitc  a  contingent  of  newly-crcateil 
mc'Militr>  itf  the  House  of  Lords,  such  as 
Lord  (ilfiK'sk,  the  owner  of  the  Morn 
ini;  I'ost,  and  Lord  St.  lleUer,  more 
easily  recalled  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic as  Sir  I'rancis  Jeune.  Mr.  Snial- 
ley  writes  entertaininj.(ly  of  them  all.  ami 
not  one  of  them  who  is  still  alive  will  hnd 
it  in  his  heart  to  take  exception  to  any- 
lhins4  that  is  set  down  alxiirt  them  in 
tlK•^e  ^Dssipy  paj^es.  They  will  ^o  down 
into  liistory,  if  historians  ever  consult 
Mr.  Snialley,  as  j.jreat,  hrilliant.  or  oi 
remarkal)Ie  political  achievements.  Lord 
Raiidoli)!)  C'lnirchill,  for  instance,  is  de- 
scrihed  as  leading  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  no  man  had  ever  led  it  before, 
tlio  how  his  leadership,  which  lasted  for 
little  more  than  a  single  session,  differed 
from  that  of  other  leaders  of  the  Com- 
mons is  not  explained.  Achievements 
are  also  attributed  to  the  Karl  of  Minto, 
when  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
which  will  surprise  students  of  the  con- 
•-titutional  history  of  the  Dominion,  who 
have  been  under  the  impression  that 
Canada  for  nearly  seventy  years  has  en- 
joyed representative  government,  and 
that  at  any  rate  since  confederation  Gov- 
ernor-Generals have  been  little  more  than 
links  of  Empire,  and  of  small  political 
account  at  Ottawa.  Adulation  is  the 
characteristic  note  of  these  personal 
sketches ;  and  Mr.  Smalley  seemingly 
throve  so  well  among  these  exalted  peo- 
ple and  was  so  socially  acceptable  to 
them  all — including  King  Edward  and 
Oueen  Alexandra — that  readers  may  feel 
surprised  that  there  is  no  intimation  in 
Mr.  Smalley's  pages  that  a  peerage  or  at 
least  a  baronetcy  was  ever  tendered  him. 
If  he  had  received  a  peerage  it  is  obvious 
that  Mr.  Smalley's  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords  would  not  have  been  on  the  Lib- 
eral benches.  His  sneers  at  Radicalism 
and  dissenters,  the  aloof  and  superior 
tone  of  his  remarks  on  the  great  dock 
strike  in  London  of  1889,  and  on  Car- 
dinal Manning's  bold  stand  for  a  living 
wage  for  the  dock  laborers,  all  make  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Smalley's  place  would  have 
been  on  the  Tory  benches  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  is  a  small  and  select  circle 
with  which  Mr.  Smalley's  memories  of 
London  are  concerned.  Readers  would 
never  know  from  them  that  there  was  a 
larger    London    or    an    England    outside 


London.  Those,  however,  who  delight 
in  coining  to  close  range  with  the  great 
and  brilliant  -in  the  |)rinted  page  will 
re.id    tlu-NC    memories    from    end    to    end. 


The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  American 
Constitution.  hy  llaiiiiis  iaylcjr,  Woa- 
toii :    I  he   I  Icjiij'liton   Milliiii  Co.      $4. 

It  is  a  pity  that,  in  the  dearth  of  good 
general  histories  on  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  .American  institutions,  the 
most  promising  looking  volume  of  re- 
cent years  should  be  from  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Hannis  Taylor,  who  disjilays  in  all 
of  his  work  the  same  qualities  which  he 
showed  in  his  volumes  on  the  English 
Constitution ;  neglect  of  the  most  recent 
scholarly  investigations,  perversion  of 
materials  by  uncritical  preconceptions, 
and  sublime  neglect  of  thorogoing  re- 
search among  original  docmnents.  This 
new  volume,  tho  masking  under  a  gen- 
eral title,  is  in  large  part  a  glorification 
of  Pelatiah  Webster  and  his  plan  for 
union.  Hamilton,  Madison,  Pinckney 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  fathers  derived 
their  fundamental  idea  of  a  federal  sys- 
tem from  Pelatiah  Webster ;  and  the 
world  never  discovered  it  until  Dr.  Tay- 
lor made  the  revelation.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  a  man  who  finds  a  piece  of  a 
truth  which  has  been  more  or  less  neg- 
lected by  others,  and  then  by  fine  frenzy 
works  himself  into  believing  it  is  the 
whole  truth ;  there  is  no  use  wasting 
l)rinter's  ink  arguing  with  such  an 
authority.  Xot  content  with  this  over- 
exaggeration  of  the  Pelatiah  Webster 
thesis,  which  he  uses  for  all  it  is  worth 
thruout  nearly  200  pages  of  his  text.  Dr. 
Taylor  declares  himself  in  favor  of  the 
I'inckney  draft,  drawing  to  its  support, 
with  his  usual  inaccuracy  in  such  crucial 
matters,  the  authority  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Jameson,  who,  as  nearly  every  scholar 
knows,  never  vouched  for  its  authen- 
ticity. (See  Farrand.  "Records  of  the 
Federal  Convention,"  \'ol.  HI,  pp.  595 
fi. )  The  reason  for  this  vagary  soon  be- 
comes apparent :  Pinckney  did  not  copy 
his  plan  from  the  Constitution,  but  it 
was  so  nearly  like  the  Constitution  be- 
cause he  had  borrowed  it  from  old  Pela- 
tiah Webster  I  Fortunately  for  the 
reader,  Pelatiah  Webster  did  not  live 
down  to  our  own  time,  and  consequently 
in    the   second   half   of   the   treatise   Dr. 
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Taylor  has  to  choose  anotlicr  topic.  And 
here  he  writes  in  an  interesting  fashion, 
with  considerable  discursiveness  and  fre- 
quent reference  to  ancient  Teutonic  in- 
stitutions, about  slavery  and  its  conse- 
quences, constitutional  growth  from 
1804  to  1865,  the  Civil  War  amend- 
ment, our  colonial  system  and  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  interstate  commerce,  and 
the  outcome  of  our  growth,  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  anything  in  it  which 
was  not  anticipated  by  Pelatiah  Webster 
(p.  468).  The  most  valuable  part  of 
the  volume  is  an  appendix  of  important 
documents,  including  Pelatiah  Webster's 
"Epoch-making  Instrument."  Retired 
lawyers  and  judges  who  divert  them- 
selves in  their  declining  years  with  lite- 
rary and  historic  excursions  will  prob- 
ably greet  this  volume  with  enthusiasm. 
Doubtless  the  author  will  receive  many 
more  letters  from  distinguished  persons 
(see  p.  24)  revealing  to  him  the  fact 
that  his  startling  thesis  is  "as  unknown 
to  the  leading  jurists  and  statesmen  of 
this  generation  as  if  it  had  been  a  papy- 
rus from  Egypt  or  Herculaneum." 

-J* 

Literary  Notes 

....A  new  play  by  Mr.  Henry  .\rthur 
Jones,  "The  Ogre."  has  been  produced  at  the 
St.  James  Theater  by  Sir  George  Alexander. 
The  London  press  is  unenthusiastic. 

....H.  A.  Guerber  is  the  author  of  Stories 
of  Shnkesl'eare's  Traficdics  CDodd.  Mead  & 
Co.,  $1.25)  :  commonplace  condensations  of 
the  plays  for  the  composition  of  which  we 
see  no  valid  excuse. 

...The  style  of  Ruth  Kedzie  Wood's 
H oneymoonittfi  in  Russia  is  so  sprightly  that 
there  will  surely  he  an  audience  for  the  l)Ook, 
which  describes  many  interesting  places,  and 
is  well  illustrated.     CDodd.  Mead  &  Co..  $2.) 

....Chemical  and  microscopic  tests  for  dis- 
tinguishing cotton  and  linrn  threads  in  mixed 
r\f)ih  Hrc  described  and  illustrated  in  I'ulletin 
No.  7  of  the  Technical  l'"ducatif)n  scries  pub- 
lished by  Teachers  College  of  fiolumbia  Uni- 
versity   (2s,  cents). 

....The  e<Iition  of  Browning's  I'aracclsus 
fMiblished  by  the  Maker  Hi  Taylor  f'o.  is  pre- 
ceded by  very  reasonable  essays  on  Paracel- 
sus the  .Man  and  The  Philosophy  of  Para- 
reUus.  nnd  a  N'ote,  and  followed  l)y  a  Tlen- 
era'  Review,  and  a  '^ilossary  of  Worrls  anrl 
Allusions:  all  the  critiral  apparatus  being  the 
■  ork  of  Christina   Pollock   Denison.      C$l.So.) 


....Miss  318.  by  Robert  Hughes  (Revel!, 
75  cents)  is  a  short  story  but  has  more  genu- 
ine human  nature  in  it  than  most  novels  of 
twice  the  price.  Half  a  do/^en  other  morals 
may  be  extracted  from  it  beside  the  warning 
against  late   Christmas   shopping. 

....In  his  latest  romance,  A  Person  of 
Some  Importance  (Bobbs-Merrill,  $i.25),_ 
Lloyd  Osbourne  has  made  an  ingenious  mix- 
ture of  farce  and  melodrama,  with  the  scene 
changing  from  a  South  Sea  island  to  a  New 
England  village,  and  characters  ranging  from 
an  emperor  to  a  muleteer. 

....A  new  humorous  weekly,  5"a/tV^,  "has 
made  its  appearance  in  New  York.  It  is 
handicapped  with  an  uncommonly  ugly  cover, 
upon  which,  if  it  endures,  it  must  improve. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  Satire,  if  the 
editors  (Mr.  Walter  Pulitzer  is  one  of  them^ 
look  sharp  and  see  the  opportunity. 

....Some  Aspects  of  Thackeray,  by  Lewis 
Melville  (illustrated;  Little.  Brown  &  Co, 
$2.50).  Here  are  fourteen  agreeable  essays 
on  sucli  subjects  as  Thackeray's  Ballads. 
Thackeray  and  the  Newgate  School,  Thack- 
eray as  .Artist.  Thack-eray's  Originals,  Thack- 
eray and  the  Stage,  etc.,  by  the  novelist's  biog- 
rapher. 

....The  editor  of  the  revised  Hudson 
T7i-elfth  Night.  Dr.  itbenezer  Charlton  Black, 
tells  us  that  the  text  of  the  play  is,  as  com- 
pared with  the  original  Hudson,  "conserxa- 
tivc."  The  Bowdleri/cd  Shakespeare  has  its 
place,  no  doubt,  and  so  this  modernization 
("The  New  Hudson  .Shakcsparc"  ;  Ginn)  will 
find  its  uses  in  the  schoolroom. 

....The  movement  for  motivated  training, 
now  sweeping  over  the  country,  finds  expres- 
sion in  a  new  organ.  Vocational  Education . 
published  bi-monthly  by  the  Peoria.  111.,  Man- 
ual .\rts  Press  at  $1.50  a  year.  It  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  contains,  besides  some 
leading  articles,  a  valuable  department  giving 
reports  of  recent  developments  in  this  field 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

.  ..  .To  the  series  of  freely  illuslr.'itcd  horti- 
cuhural  books  published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
^  Co.  are  arbled  Chrysanlhrnuaiis  find  JIoiv 
1(1  CJro-ii-  'I'hrin,  by  T.  I..  Powell;  ind  Vines 
and  Ifozv  la  (irtnv  'I'lirin,  by  William  C.  Mc- 
Collom.  'i'hcy  have  the  merits  of  the  series, 
which  now  includes  about  a  dozen  volumes 
at  $r.ro  tach.  The  inslrnctioii  is  full,  as  to 
both  varieties  and  culture. 

.  ..  .'\mong  the  pajiers  read  at  tlu-last  meet 
ing  of  the  American  Sociological  Society 
those  of  most  general  interest  are  Gidrlings's 
"Social  Theory  and  I^ublic  Policy,"  Ross's 
"r)bscrvations  on  China,"  Howard's  "Social 
Control     of     Domestic     Relations,"     Wilson's 
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"The  CKurch  ami  the  Rural  Loiimuinity"  and 
V'^incent's  "Rivalry  of  Social  (Jroups."  l  hese 
and  other  papers  and  discussions  are  now  is- 
sued by  the  L'ni\ersity  of  Chicago  I'ress  in 
Vol.  V  of  the  Publications  of  the  Society, 
$1,63  postpaid. 

...Mr.  Clayton  S.  Cooper  ^ives  an  encour- 
aging survey  of  Bible  study  among  students 
the  world  over  in  his  Ccillefic  Men  and  the 
liihU'  (.Association  Press).  Of  s|)ecial  inter 
est  are  his  illustrated  chapters  on  the  study 
of  the  nil)!e  in   India  and  the  Far  East. 

....V\'hat  may  be  done  toward  makinj.;  a 
village  library  a  part  of  community  life  and 
the  repository  of  its  history  is  shown  by  tin- 
pamphlet  ./  I'l-rmoiil  I.ihniry.  compiled  bv 
John  Cotton  Dana  and  ])ublished  by  llu'  l-'lm 
Tree   Press,  Woodstock,   Vt. 

....Many  valuable  sujigistiims  for  those 
dealing  with  boys  will  be  found  in  Hoyf  Train- 
iiii;  (Association  Press),  edited  l)y  Mr.  John 
L.  Alexander,  and  written  by.  a  number  of 
men,  each  an  "expert  in  his  own  line."  The 
information  given  is  reliable  and  the  princi- 
ples of  development  advocated  are  sound. 

Lecce   is   the   "unknown  city"   descrilied 

by  Martin  Shaw  Briggs  in  the  book  entitled 
In  the  Heel  of  Italy  (  Duffield  ;  $3.50).  There 
are  numerous  photographs  and  drawings  here, 
besides  a  map  and  an  enthusiastic  text.  His- 
torical record,  travel-notes,  archuectural  ol)- 
servations,  all  help  to  swell  this  account  of  a 
South-Italian  town   to  almost  400  pages. 

"The  Story  of  the  Great  West  from  the 

Time  of  Coronado  to  the  Present"  is  the  sub- 
title of  Dr.  Grace  Raymond  Hebard's  TJie 
Pathbreakers  from  Ocean  to  Ocean:  a  com- 
pact illustrated  narrative  for  the  use  of 
schools  (Chicago:  The  Lakeside  Press).  It 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  hold  the  interest 
of  a  classroom  where  this  is  the  textbook. 

H.   F.  Suksdorf  in  Our  Race  Problems 

(New  York:  Shakespeare  Press)  takes  seri- 
ously the  antiquated  notion  that  races  like  in- 
dividuals may  be  classed  as  young,  mature 
and  old,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  theory  argues 
for  the  exile  of  the  negroes  as  the  only  al- 
ternative to  the  formation  of  a  new  yellow 
race  in  America  which  will  reach  maturity  in 
2700  A.  D. 

....Certain  periodicals  pride  themselves  on 
the  peculiarity  of  their  spelling,  says  the  Lon- 
don Chronicle.  The  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes 
still  clings  to  the  orthog'iaphy  current  at  th- 
time  of  its  foundation,  over  a  century  ago. 
In  its  pages  "savants"  always  figure  as 
"savans,"  and  "documents"  as  "documens." 
The  Times,  too,  invariably  spells  "connexion" 
thus,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  slips  a  super- 
Huous  "c"  into  "dcvelopement." 


...  .Herself ,  by  Ur  l'..  B.  I.owry  (Forbes 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  $1),  is  superior  to  most  books 
of  its  class  in  that  it  uses  plain  language  in 
discussing  facts  of  woman's  physiology  and 
does  not  indulge  in  superfluous  sentiinentalit\ 
or   fadft. 

....Our  Country  and  Its  People.  An  In- 
troductory Geographic  Reader  for  the  Fourth 
School  Year,  by  Will  .S.  Monroe  and  Anna 
Biukbee.  Harper  &  Bros.,  40  cents.  This 
illustrated  reader  should  interest  Ihe  i)upils 
whom  it  instructs  The  use  of  the  volume 
should  bridge  the  transition  from  the  oral 
teaching  of  the  third  grade  to  the  book-study 
of  tlic  fourth. 

\    reader   or   small    library   that    canned 

alTord  to  get  The  .Statesman's  Yearbook  everv 
year  should  at  least  buy  the  issue  for  i<>ii, 
for  it  contains  the  census  figures  for  1910  for 
tin-  I'nited  States,  (ireat  Britain  and  other 
countries.  No  other  annual  gives  in  such 
small  compass  so  large  and  reliable  a  mass 
of  statistical,  political  and  connnercial  in- 
formation  as   this. 

...The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Lit- 
erature has  already  won  a  place  for  itself  on 
our  shelves,  and  we  welcome  Volume  VI 1, 
Cavalier  and  Puritan,  treating  of  Cavalier 
Lyrists,  The  Sacred  Poets,  Milton,  Caroline 
Poets  and  J )i vines,  Bunyan  .and  Marvell, 
Jacobean  and  Caroline  Criticism,  Hobbes, 
Lnglish  Grammar  Schools,  The  Beginnings  of 
luiglish  Journalism,  etc.  We  defer  detailed 
criticism.     (Putnam,   $2.50.) 

....  Charles  W.  CoUins's  Great  Love  Stories 
of  Ihe  Theater:  A  Record  of  Theatrical  Ro- 
mance (Duffield;  $3.50)  is  a  fairly  entertain- 
ing rehash  of  familiar  liasions  of  actresses, 
French  and  English,  with  rulers  and  poets, 
and  of  those  of  several  actors  with  great 
ladies.  We  see  no  good  reason  for  retelling 
the  stories.  The  style  is  sprightly,  but  wants 
simplicity  and  good  taste,  to  say  nothing  of 
correctness. 

....We  recall  that  President  Woolsey,  of 
Yale  University,  iirinted  in  a  bashful  sort  of 
way  a  little  booklet  of  his  poems  given 
grudgingly  to  a  few  intimate  friends  and  not 
reached  bv  the  public.  We  have  seen  a  simi- 
lar thin  brochure  of  Attcm/^ts  in  Verse  by 
President  Strjker,  of  Hamilton  College  (no 
name  or  date  or  price),  written  from  1895  to 
191 1,  and  the  last  a  I^atin  poem  in  the  Dies 
Ircc  meter.  Some  of  these  verses  have  been 
printed  in  The  Independent.  The  Attempts 
show  success. 

....There  lie  on  our  table  several  works  of 
scholarship  too  specialized  to  receive  more 
than  a  line  of  acknowledgment :  Studies  in  the 
Text  of  I-itciclius.  by  William  .\.  Merrill. 
The  Critics  of  Edmund  .Spenser,  by    Herbert 
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E.  Cory,  The  Scparatiun  of  the  Attributive 
Adjectize  from  its  Substaiitii'c  in  Plautus,  by 
Winthrop  L.  Keep  (sM  three  beinr;  publica- 
tions of  The  University  Press,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia), and  Studies  in  Denominative  Verbs 
in  English:  Inaugural  Dissertation,  by  Vilhelm 
Bladin  (Uppsala,  Sweden:  Almquist  &  Wik- 
sells  Boktryckeri — A.  B.). 

....In  Volume  IX  of  Sir  James  Murray's 
New  English  Dictionary  fasciculus  Teani- 
Tezkerc  contains  3,304  words,  against  1,982 
in  the  corresponding  section  of  the  Standard. 
Those  of  Old  English  origin  are  less  numer- 
ous than  Greek  derivatives,  for  there  are  many 
compounds  of  Tele-  and  Tetra-.  Telepost  is 
not  included  here.  Telegrapher  is  given  here, 
as  sole  pronunciation,  te-li  graf'-er.  This  is 
not  the  American  usage :  Standard  gives  te- 
leg'-ra-fer  the  preference;  Century  prefers 
tel'  e-graf-er.  More  than  a  page  is  devoted 
to  Team,  sb.,  but  team  in  the  figurative  sense 
of  an  individual  difficult  to  manage  is  not  ex- 
plained— not  a  very  serious  omission.  Ten- 
derloin, on  the  other  hand,  fs  defined  not  as 
steak  alone,  but  also  topographically. 

....Half  a  Man:  The  Status  of  the  Negro 
in  New  York.  By  Mary  White  Ovington, 
i2nio.,  pp.  236.  New  York :  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  $1  net.  Miss  Ovington  has  made  a 
very  careful  study  of  the  condition  of  the 
colored  people  in  this  city,  and  has  presented 
it  truthfully  and  clearly.  The  chief  impression 
gained  from  it  is  that  the  title  of  the  book 
is  a  correct  one,  for  the  negn)  is  not  allowed 
more  than  half  an  opportunity  in  any  field  of 
competitive  industry.  If  he  has  a  higher  mor- 
tality than  the  whites,  and  a  larger  percentage 
of  criminals,  it  is  what  might  be  expecterl  of 
a  class  which  finds  itself  shut  up  to  the  lowest 
employments  and  the  poorest  financial  emolu- 
ment. In  a  "foreword"  Prof.  Franz  Boas 
once  more  denies,  as  an  anthropologist,  the 
natural  inferiority  of  the  race,  and  the  study 
ffiven  by  Miss  Ovington  proves  hopeful  prog- 
Kress  under  unhopeful  restraint.  One  might 
wi->h  this  bor.k  Xo  fiiul  many  readers. 

....The  publication  of  a  new  edition  ('the 
eighth  in  five  years)  of  i'rof.  iJavid  Smith's 
life  of  Christ  entitled  The  Days  of  His  I'lesh 
(iJoran;  %2)  indicates  the  strong  hold  the 
\h)()\:  has  taken  upon  conservative  readers. 
The  present  edition  is  improved  by  corrections 
and  additions,  Altho  constructed  along  old 
lines  of  work  it  is  de-^ervedly  popular  because 
of  its  frank  discussion  of  critical  and  histori- 
cal fjuestions,  its  background  of  solid  Earn- 
ing, and  its  attractive  style.  The  extent  of 
the  author's  work  in  harmonizing  and  his 
readiness  to  use  the  critical  kni»e  when  neces- 
sary may  be  judged  from  thf  fart  that  he  finds 
in   the   stories  of   the   evangelists   a  (onsi  icni 


history  of  the  Resurrection  only  when  it  "is 
disencumbered  of  several  bewildering  accre- 
tions," and  this  too  after  a  definite  statement 
that 

"in  their  account  of  the  Resurrection  the  Synoptic 
narratives,  elsewhere  so  remarkably  accordant,  bristle 
with  discrepancies  which  refuse  to  be  harmonized  even 
by  the  most  violent  expedients.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  ai^rm  that,  as  they  stand,  they  agree  only  in  their 
un'faltering  and  triumphant  proclamation  of  the  fact 
that  Jesus   rose   and  appeared  to   His   disciples." 

....The  centenary  of  Theophile  Gautier, 
wliich  occurred  on  August  31,  has  been  wide- 
ly celebrated  in  the  French  press.  The  arti- 
cles devoted  to  this  poet  by  the  magazine 
writers  are  perhaps  misleading  in  that  they 
show  him  as  a  great  maker  of  epigrams, 
whereas  epigrams  were  only  a  by-product.  At 
least  they  were  not  framed  for  the  sake  of 
mere  cleverness.  Speaking  of  the  famous  red 
waistcoat,  worn  at  the  jjreniicr  of  "Hernani," 
"I  put  it  on  only  once,  but  1  have  worn  it 
all  my  life,"  he  said.  It  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  a  red  waistcoat,  but  a  rose-colored 
doublet ;  a  kind  of  studio  prop — for  Theo  w  as 
a  painter  as  well   as  a  poet  and  journalist. 

....Maxime  du  Camp  tells  another  anec- 
dote of  the  author's  notions  of  costume, 
(iautier  refused  to  serve  out  his  brief  period 
of  compulsory  militia  service.  Thereupon  he 
was  condemned  to  spend  twenty-four  hours 
in  prison.  He  went  to  Du  Camp  for  advice, 
and  the  latter  suggested  that  he  comply  with 
the  law.     "Never !"  exclaimed  Gautier. 

"I  have  no  right  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  my 
limbs  by  encasing  them  in  a  ridiculous  uniform.  I 
am  sufficiently  humiliated  in  being  forced  to  wear  a 
frock  coal  like  a  bailiff  without  dishonoring  myself 
by  putting  on  a  tunic  witli  epaulettes  and  a  shako 
with  a  pluine.  In  1832  I  was  on  the  point  of  em- 
bracing the  Socialist  teachings  of  Saint-.Simon.  Viwi 
when  I  discovered  that  I  would  have  to  put  on  white 
trousers,  a  red  waistcoat  and  a  blue  coat,  I  shrivelled 
with  horror,  and  renounced  the  religion  of  the  Kather- 
and-Mother-God.  I  shall  never  join  a  sect  that  mis- 
uses color.  I  shall  serve  only  in  an  army  which 
entertains  respect  for  the  human  form.  I'd  rather 
Iierish  in  the  Rastile  than  prove  false  to  my 
lirinciples." 

....Two  new  books  discussing  phases  of 
country  church  work  mark  the  grf)\\ing  inter- 
est in  such  problems.  Rev.  J.  O.  Ashenhursf, 
of  Pembcrvillc.  Ohio,  in  The  Day  of  the 
Country  Chun  h  (Funk  &  Wagnalls,  $r) 
writes  of  the  opportunity,  niclhods  of  work, 
and  lines  where  special  efforts  toward  read- 
justment arc  necessary  in  rural  Cliristianity. 
He  emjihasize.?  the  need  of  denominatifjnal 
unity  and  of  co-operation  with  other  sfu-ial 
agencies  in  raising  country  life  siumlards  and 
solving  rural  prt^blems.  'Ilic  author's  exi)eri- 
encc  in  a  successful  rural  pastorate  adds 
weight  to  his  commonsense  i)rescri|)tions. 
The  Rural  Church  and  Community  Better- 
ment, issued  by  the  Internationa!  Commiltec 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (Associated  Press),  cnn 
lains  the  nnnulcs  anrl  afldrcss<-s  of  the  kur.il 
'  inir<h    Conference    held    in    New    York    last 
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winter  iitulcr  the  uuspiies  of  the  County  Work 
Department.  The  record  of  the  discussions, 
participated  in  by  church  leaders,  theological 
professors  and  other  interested  workers, 
shows  clearly  that  no  settled  opinion  yet  pre 
vails  in  regard  to  fundamental  issues  or  plans 
of  procedure  The  hook  ii  suggestive  and 
well  worth   reading. 

.  ..  .Lord  .Mfred  Douglas's  City  of  the  Soul 
has  been  out  of  print  since  igoo,  and  a  third 
edition  is  now  issued  by  the  John  Lane  Co. 
C$1  50).  "These  are  the  poems  of  extreme 
and  comparative  youth,"  writes  their  author 
now ;  "and  the  interest  they  possess  would,  1 
believe,  be  impaired  by  revisions."  The  vol- 
ume was  originally  brought  out  anonymously, 
and  contains,  amid  much  chafif,  some  stanzas 
of  real  beauty.  Slightly  |)erverse.  Lord  Al- 
fred's muse  excels  at  rendering;  Baudelaire 
into  F.nglish  or  telling  of  that  "darden  of 
Death"— 

".  .      Whereon   the   whole   year   round 

The  aople-hlossoins  and  the  ro«chii<ls  he 
In   early   bloominR 

whither  Death, — 

"Coming   like    T.ove,    take?   all    things   in   the.  morn 
Of  tenderest   life,   and   being^a   delicate   god. 

In   his   own    garden   take?   each'  delicate   thing 
Unstained,    unmellowed,    immature,    untrod. 

Tremulous  betwixt   the   summer   a"d   the   siring." 

.  . .  .The  history  of  foreiirn  missions  has 
produced  its  heroes  in  service  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
ways  of  gaininc;  an  understanding  of  mission- 
ary history  and  methods  is  the  study  of  some 
life  in  which  these  are  more  or  less  embodied 
and  exemplified.  As  illustrative  of  various 
phases  of  missionary  effort  and  at  the  same 
time  "full  of  human  interest,  the  three  biog- 
raphies just  published  by  the  Revell  Company 
are  to  be  strongly  commended.  The  actual 
work  of  a  medical  missionary  is  well  por- 
trayed in  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer's  life  of  Dr 
J.  P.  Cochran,  of  Persia.  The  Foreign  Doctor 
($1.50).  The  narrative  is  interspersed  with 
manv  extracts  from  home  correspondence  and 
reports.  For  thirty-six  years  Rev.  W.  S. 
Ament  labored  in  China,  and  saw  many 
changes  and  crises  in  the  work  carried  on 
there.  In  IVilliam  Scott  Ament  ($1.50)  Dr. 
Henry  D.  Porter  describes  in  detail  the  valu- 
alilc  service?  of  Mr.  Ament,  giving  special  at- 
tention to  the  various  episodes  connected  with 
the  Boxer  uprising.  Among  the  administra- 
tive workers  in  missions  few  have  accom- 
plished more  for  the  cause  than  Rev.  Frank 
Field  EUimvood  ($1),  whose  life  and  work  are 
here  faithfully  and  simply  set  forth  liy  bis 
daughter.  The  record  of  his  thirty  years'  con- 
nection with  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  his 
work  on  the  study  of  comparative  religion, 
in  which  he  was  a  pioneer,  shows  the  remarV- 
able  advances  which  have  been  made  in  the 
work  to  which  he  devoted  his  life 


Pebbles 

Mrs  Cui.chaw — Did  you  see  any  of  tiie  old 
masters  while  you  were  abroad? 

Mrs.  Newrich--Mercy,  no!  They  are  aP 
dead. — Boston  Transcript. 

'tis,     'tisn't! 

(The  "Wets.") 
Sound  the  cymbals,  beat  the  drum; 
Welcome  good  old  Demon   Kum ! 
Sons  of  Maine,  arise  and   shout! 
Prohibition's  going  out  I 

(The  "Drys"— later.) 
I)C  rejoiceful,  raise  a  hymn; 
We  have  lopped  ofT  Satan's  lind)! 
Tho  we  gather  battle-scarred, 
Liquor  from  our  State  is  barred  ! 

(The  "Wets"— still  later.) 
I'ill  the  tankard,  drain  the  glass; 
(Jucss  we  "wets"  have  shown  some  class. 
We're  ahead  by  last   reports ! 
Happy  arc  our  glad  cohorts! 

(The   "Drys"— still    later   yet.) 
Brothers,  gather  in  a   ring; 
Glad  thanksgiving  let  us  sing! 
Spite  of  many  false  alarms. 
Prohibition  State  disarms  ! 

(The  "Wets"— on   last    returns.) 
Give  a  huzza,  raise  a  cheer ; 
We  have  won  our  booze  and  beer! 
We  have  swung  the  winning  vote ! 
Prohibition's  lost   its  goat ! 

("Wets"  and  "Drys"   in  chorus.) 
Who's  ahead  ue  can't  agree 
Till  we  hear  officially. 
Meanwhile  wt   will  both   sit   tight. 
Claiming  that  we've  w  on  the  fight ! 

—New   York   World. 
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Reciprocity  Defeated 

Rkcipkocitv  with  Canada  has  gone 
down  in  utter  defeat,  and  carried  w-ith  it 
Premier  Laurier  and  the  Liberal  party, 
and  has  made  utterly  nuf^atory  the  action 
of  President  Taft  in  calling  the  extra 
session  of  Congress.  Its  achievements 
were  the  now  rejected  agreement  with 
Canada  and  three  tariff  vetoes.  But  if 
the  President  is  disappointed,  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Canada 
would  accept  reciprocity,  anrl  even  the 
Conservative  party  expected  it  and  the 
gamblers  were  sure  of  it.  If  he  marie  a 
mistake  it  was  a  creditable  one. 

Why,  then,  were  they  all  so  mistaken  '1 
Why  has  Canada  rejected  her  ablest  and 
wisest  leader,  after  fifteen  years  of  rule, 
and  turncfl  the  <'iovernmcnt  over  by  an 
fjverwhelming  majority  to  his  enemies? 

There  is  more  than  one  reason.  Jingo- 
ism had  a  great  share  in  the  r(•-^lllt,  or 
should  one  say  patriotism?  'ihe  electo- 
rate were  told  that  it  was  the  entering 
wedge  for  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  If  the  tariff  wall  were  let  down 
somewhat  there  wouM  be  more  trade, 
and  trade  would  mean  more  fellowship, 
and  fellowship  wf)uld  denationalize  C'an- 
ada.  imtil  the  pef>ple  would  tumble  over 


into  the  outstretched  anus  of  Uncle  Sam. 
They  made  much  of  a  speech  by  Speaker 
Champ  Clark,  who,  in  an  address,  had 
said: 

"I  am  foi'  it  because  I  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  the  American  Hag  will  lloat  over  every 
square  foot  of  the  British-North  American 
possessions  clear  to  the  north  pole.  They  are 
people  of  our  blood.  They  speak  our  lan- 
guage. Their  institutions  are  much  like  ours, 
fhey  are  trained  in  the  dif^cult  art  of  self- 
government.  My  judgment  is  that  if  the 
treaty  of  1854  had  never  been  abrogated  the 
chances  of  a  consolidation  of  these  two  coun- 
tries would  have  been  much  greater  than  they 
are  now." 

This  he  said  in  Congress,  before  he  was 
Speaker,  and  a  more  tactless  speech 
could  not  be  well  imagined.  Of  course, 
the  Canadian  opponents  of  reciprocity 
made  the  most  of  it,  as  they  had  the 
right  *o,  and  his  explanation,  that  he  said 
it  in  a  semi-jocular  mood,  carried  no 
weight.  But  their  use  of  a  speech  by 
President  Taft  last  winter  on  "the  part- 
ing of  the  ways"  was  a  plain  perversion 
of  his  language,  which  referred  to  com- 
mercial and  not  political  relations.  But 
the  bogey  of  annexation  had  very  great 
weight,  particularly  in  Ontario,  which  is 
more  British  than  Britain.  They  would 
have  it  that  Laurier,  who  was  the  leader 
of  colonial  independence  at  the  Colonial 
("onference  in  London,  was  now  humili- 
ating Canada  before  the  United  States. 
That  this  country  is  seeking  annexation 
is  nonsense;  what  Mr.  Taft  calls  "bosh." 
The  time  may  come — we  hope  it  will — 
when  Canada  and  this  country  will  wish 
to  unite ;  but  it  will  not  be  by  annexation. 
Neither  is  big  enough  to  annex  the  other, 
\\<)X  small  eiKJUgh  to  be  annexed.  If  they 
ever  do  unite  it  will  have  to  be  as  equals, 
and  under  a  new  constitution  agreed 
upon  by  the  two. 

While  the  Conservative  speakers  made 
much  f)f  the  danger  of  Reciprocity  lead- 
ing to  annexation,  and  while  they  suc- 
ceeded in  stirring  the  national  pride  to 
resist  the  supposed  danger,  their  real 
reason  was  other  than  that  which  they 
[)reseiited.  What  they  feared  was  what 
high  tariff  men  fear  here,  that  their  man- 
ufacturing profits  would  be  endangered. 
We  might  have  had  reciprocity  long  ago, 
but  we  refused,  stupidly,  all  these  |)ast 
years,  for  fear  that  Canadian  products 
wouM  enter  into  compelilion  with  our 
own,      I'or   fear  of  com|)etition   we  built 
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up  euinpcliiig  lactuiicM  in  Laaada.  Nuvv 
C  aiiada  lia>  karueil  the  lesson  and  lias 
put  up  her  taiitt  wall;  and  our  trusts,  in 
'I  der  to  get  the  Canadian  trade,  have  es- 
lal)li>lied  tactories  over  the  horder,  and 
Jiese  tariff- ted  industries  have  got  to  be 
so  strong  thai  ihey  fear  Anuriean  com- 
petition if  the  tariff  is  reduced  or  re- 
moved. I  hey  have  put  their  money  into 
the  election.  They  want  the  tariff  wall, 
and  the  higher  the  better.  It  is  a  stupid 
position,  but  one  that  lias  long  held 
vogue  with  us,  and  of  late  over  the  bor- 
der. It  is  strong  just  now.  President 
Taft  says  that  if  he  could  have  his  way 
he  woidd  have  no  more  tariff  wall  be- 
tween us  and  Canada  than  forts  and 
ships  oi  war,  of  which  there  is  not  one 
along  the  border.  He  is  right,  and  nobly 
said.  Is  it  any  loss  to  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  that  they  have  absolutely 
free  trade  across  their  common  border? 
It  is  a  great  advantage  to  both  States, 
and  it  would  be  equally  an  advantage  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  if  both 
sides  only  knew  it.  In  the  good  time 
coming,  when  we  do  not  have  to  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  every  year  prepar- 
ing to  kill  each  other,  we  shall  cut  the 
taritif  between  the  nations  to  tlie  lowest 
terms. 

There  is  one  other  influence  that  has 
gone  against  the  Liberal  Government  of 
Canada  of  which  very  little  will  be  said 
in  the  newspapers,  and  that  is  the  per- 
sistent hostility  of  the  Catholic  Church 
to  Laurier.  Altho  himself  a  French 
Catholic  he  has  always  been  a  Liberal, 
and  so  a  rebel  against  ecclesiastical  inter- 
ference. The  Church  has  had  in  Canada 
such  a  submissive  peojile  as  has  no  other 
country  in  the  world.  Rut  Laurier  has 
been  one  of  those  who,  like  O'Connell  in 
Ireland,  insist  on  keeping  their  politics 
separate  from  their  religion.  Said  a 
Montreal  paper  a  few  years  ago  of  cer- 
tain secret  foes  of  the  Church :  "They 
no  longer  believe  in  God,  but  they  be- 
lieve in  Laurier."  In  the  early  nineties 
Liberalism,  then  preparing  for  its  great 
victory  under  Wilfrid  Laurier.  was 
largely  anti-clerical,  and  was  hated  and 
harassed  by  the  Church  in  consequence. 
In  1870  the  famous  "Catholic  Program" 
made  a  definite  alliance  with  the  Con- 
servative party  to  defend  the  "impiou.s 
doctrine"  of    the  separation  of    Church 


and  Stale.  In  1S75  tlic  united  I'^pisco- 
pate  announced  its  adherence  t(j  this 
Program.  In  \Hj()  Ihshop  Kourget  de- 
nounced a  candidate  who  calletl  himself 
a  'moderate  Liberal,"  and  called  "mod 
erate  Liberalism"  a  "pestilence,"  andsaid 
that  "conse(|uentl\  this  moderate  Liberal 
cannot  bo  elected  a  lepresenlative  by 
Catholics."  The  Liberals  appealed  to 
Rome  and  were  sustained.  But  the  ec- 
clesiastics remained  strongly  devoted  to 
the  Conservative  i)arty  ;  and  the  Mani- 
toba School  yuestion,  in  the  nineties, 
showed  how  they  stood.  When  the  peo- 
ple of  Manitoba,  nearly  all  Protestants, 
had  abolished  separate  schools  in  1890, 
the  Conservative  Government  at  Ottawa 
introduced  in  1896  a  bill  to  restore  the 
Catholic  schools.  The  case  went  to  the 
people,  and  the  Liberals,  led  by  Laurier, 
were  successful ;  but  the  Church  was 
strongly  Conservative.  A  collective  let- 
ter of  the  bishops  declared  in  favor  of 
the  Conservative  bill,  and  their  position 
was  frankly  exprest  by  one  vicar-gen- 
eral: "If  any  one  says  to  you,  'Despite 
your  arguments,  I  have  more  confidence 
in  M.  Laurier  and  I  am  voting  for  his 
candidate,'  imless  having  lost  common 
sense,  he  will  be  guilty  of  a  grave  and 
mortal  fault;"  and  Bishop  Langevin  pro- 
claimed that  "a  Catholic  who  does  not 
follow  the  hierarchy  on  the  school  ques- 
tion is  no  longer  a  good  Catholic."  Al- 
tho the  hierarchy  were  united  they  were 
beaten  by  Laurier,  even  in  Quebec ;  but 
they  have  never  forgiven  him.  The\- 
have  taken  full  advantage  of  the  cry 
against  the  United  States  to  join  with 
both  Conservatives  and  the  Nationalists, 
who  hate  Great  Britain,  to  defeat  their 
old  enemy  in  his  old  age,  and  they  have 
succeeded. 

Six  years  ago  M.  Dominique  Monet, 
for  twelve  years  a  member  of  the  Do- 
minion Parliament,  made  a  speech  in 
French  to  ten  thousand  French-Cana- 
dians of  Rhode  Island.  "Will  we  al- 
ways be  an  English  colony?"  he  asked. 

"Certainly  not.  For  in  fifty  years  tlie  popu- 
lation of  (Tanada  will  be  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  the  maioritv  of  the  independent  state*; 
of  Europe.  Will  we  be  annexed  to  the  Ignited 
States,  or  will  we  take  our  place  anions  the 
independent  nat.ions  of  the  world?  .  .  .  Tf  it  is 
independence  wliich  conies  instead  of  annexa- 
tion, we  shall  tr>  to  oxchange  witli  the  Wash- 
ington fiovernment  our  Western  Provinces  for 
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the  half-French  Canadian  States  of  New  Eng- 
land." 

That  was  Canadian  nationalism  such  as 
Bourassa  has  talked  in  Canada. 

This  election  is  bad  for  Canada  and 
bad  for  the  United  States.  It  is  a  blow 
to  President  Taft.  But  it  will  be  a  de- 
light to  Joseph  Chamberlain.  If  Canada 
refuses  our  open  hand  she  must  turn 
back  to  Great  Britain,  cling  closer,  for  a 
while,  to  the  Mother  Country,  and  per- 
haps join  the  federation  of  the  British 
Dominions  in  seeking  also  free  trade  with 
all  of  them.  But  what  then  will  become 
of  the  high  protection  doctrine  now  so 
prevalent  among  Conservatives?  It  will 
be  directed  chiefly  against  the  United 
States  and  will  be  prolific  of  trouble. 

Seeking  a  Soul 

Th.\t  a  new  spirit  is  now  influencing 
biological  research  was  made  very  ap- 
parent at  the  Portsmouth  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Modern  science  is 
rapidly  recovering  from  the  myopia  of 
the  last  century.  It  retains  its  ability  to 
concentrate  its  vision  upon  minutiae,  but 
it  is  also  willing  to  raise  its  eyes  and 
e?say  a  wider  vision.  The  address  of 
Prof.  D'Arcy  Wentworth  Thompson, 
president  of  the  Section  of  Zoology,  was 
characteristic  of  its  day  in  both  these  re- 
spects. It  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  ex- 
planation of  cell  formation  by  the  laws 
('i  surface  tension,  but  it  was  preluded 
by  a  discourse  on  Ma^nalia  naturce,  or 
the  Great  Mysteries  of  Nature,  in  which 
he  exprest  the  trend  of  modern  investi- 
t^rition  in  the  following  language : 

"There  never  was  a  time  when  men  thought 
more  deeply  or  labored  with  more  zeal  over  the 
fundamental  ph'^nomena  of  living  things  ;  never 
a  time  v/hen  they  reflected  in  a  broader  spirit 
over  such  questions  as  purposive  adaptation. 
the  harmonious  workincf  of  the  faV  ric  of  the 
body  in  relation  to  environment,  and  the  inter- 
play of  all  the  creatures  that  people  the  earth  ; 
over  the  problems  of  hereditv  and  variation  ; 
over  the  mys*eri»s  of  sex,  and  the  phenomena 
of  ;<'.n(ration  and  reoroduction,  by  whirh  r'b<- 
nomena,  .  .  .  we  (rnin  our  glimpse  of  insight 
into  eternitv  and  immortality.  These,  then, 
ffjgether  with  the  problem  of  the  Origin  <>i 
Spcries,  arc  indp^-d  Macunlin  fialurrp;  and  I 
take  it  that  inquiry  into  these,  deep  nnd  wide 
rfsfarrh  snefi'tlK  dir'-rfcfj  \r,  the  srdution  of 
th'se,  i<  rhararferisfic  of  the  spirit  of  our 
time,  and  i^  the  password  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  biologists." 


He  showed  how  the  great  German  bi- 
ologist, Driesch,  beginning  his  work 
with  the  creed  of  a  mechanist,  found  it 
impossible  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
life  by  chemical  and  physical  laws  alone, 
and  was  forced  to  admit  the  presence  of 
a  peculiar  vital  principle  which  controls 
the  development  of  the  organism.  He 
showed  how  the  French  philosopher, 
Bergson,  had  discussed  the  whole  mean- 
ing, bearing  and  philosophy  of  evolution 
■'on  a  plane  to  which  neither  Darwin 
nor  Spencer  ever  attained."  And  he 
concludes  with  an  eloquent  and  modest 
paragraph,  very  different  from  the  cock- 
sure prognostications  in  vogue  not  long 
ago: 

"In  Wonderment,  says  Aristotle,  does  phil- 
osophy begin,  and  more  than  once  he  rings  the 
changes  on  the  theme.  Now,  as  in  the  be- 
ginnmg,  wonderment  and  admiration  are  the 
portion  of  the  biologist,  as  of  all  those  who 
contemplate  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the 
sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is.  And  if  Wonder- 
ment springs,  as  again  Aristotle  tells  us,  from 
ignorance  of  the  causes  of  things,  it  does  not 
cease  when  we  have  traced  and  discovered  the 
pro.ximate  causes,  the  physical  causes,  the  Effi- 
cient Causes  of  our  phenomena.  For  beyond 
and  remote  from  physical  causation  lies  the 
End,  the  Final  Cause  of  the  philosopher,  the 
reason  Why,  in  the  which  are  hidden  the  prob- 
lems of  organic  harmony  and  autonomy  and 
the  mysteries  of  apparent  purpose,  adaptation, 
fitness,  and  design.  Here,  in  the  region  of 
teleology,  the  plain  rationalism  that  guided  us 
thru  the  physical  facts  and  causes  begins  to 
disappoint  us,  and  Intuition,  which  is  of  close 
kin  to  Faith,  begins  to  make  herself  felt." 

In  the  Section  of  Physiology  Prof.  J. 
S.  MacDonald  spoke  in  a  similar  vein  on 
"The  Eye,  Ear  and  Mind."  When  he 
said  "the  eye  is  as  perfect  an  optical  in- 
strument as  could  be  made  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  part  played  by  matter 
and  special  arrangements  of  matter  in  re- 
flecting refracting  and  absorbing  light," 
we  are  reminded  that  it  was  not  many 
years  ago  that  one  of  the  leading  physi- 
cists of  the  world  said  that  if  his  optician 
had  sent  him  an  instrument  with  as  many 
defects  in  it  as  the  human  eve,  he  would 
have  refused  to  accept  on  the  groiuid  of 
poor  workmanship. 

Professor  MarDonald  argnes  that 
either  external  agency  cognizant  r>f  light 
or  I'ght  itself  has  formed  and  developed 
to  such  a  state  of  perfection  this  purely 
optical  mechanism,  and  that  natural  se- 
lection can  have  rjonc  no  more  than  as- 
sist in  this  process.     Since  the  eye  de- 
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velops  in  the  tnihryu  in  the  absence  of 
hyht,  he  suggeNt>^  that  other  forces,  per- 
haps electrical,  artr  then  at  work  con- 
structing this  complicated  lens  and  cam- 
era and  fitting  it  to  receive  the  light 
which  is  to  c(jme  to  it  later  at  birth.  The 
same  reasoning  might  apj)ly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ear,  and  even  of  the 
mind,  but  on  this  point  his  conclusion  is 
so  important  and  his  language  is  so  ob- 
scure, perhaps  needlessly  and  purposely 
obscure,  that  it  is  safer  for  us  to  quote 
than  to  paraphrase  it: 

'In  man  mind  is  associated  witli  the  l)rain 
1  lure  is  also  the  point  that  even  in  the  case 
of  the  brain  such  iihcnomena  as  sleep  and 
deep  anaesthesia  famiharize  us  with  the  fact 
that  the  mind  is  not  necessarily  always  associ- 
ated with  the  brain,  but  only  with  this  \shen 
in  a  certain  condition.  Now,  there  is  no  scien- 
tific evidence  to  su!)i)ort  or  to  rebut  the  state- 
ment that  the  brain  is  possibly  atTcctcd  by  in- 
tluences  other  than  those  which  reach  it  by  the 
definite  paths  proceeding  from  the  sense-or- 
j>ans  and  from  the  different  receptive  surfaces 
of  the  body.  It  is  still  possible  that  the  brain 
is  an  instrument  traversed  freely  as  the  ear 
by  sound,  by  an  unknown  influence  which 
finds  resonance  within  it.  Possibly,  indeed, 
the  mind  is  a  complex  of  such  resonances ; 
;nusic  for  which  the  brain  is  no  more  than  the 
instrument,  individual  because  the  music  of  a 
sins^le  harp,  rational  because  of  the  orderly 
structure  of  the  harp.  Consider  such  a  pos- 
sibility, and  the  analogy  which  I  have  pre- 
pared in  dealing  with  the  eyeball  is  seen  to 
iiave  some  meaning,  inasmuch  as  an  instru- 
ment shaoed  in  the  embryo  by  a  certain  set 
of  conditions  misrht  in  due  course  of  time  be- 
come the  play  of  some  new  influence  which 
ha<l  taken  no  immediate  part  in  fashioning  it. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  point  behind  this 
statement  except  to  say  that  I  find  it  difficult 
to  refrain  from  usine  the  word  'soul.' 

"I  put  forward  this  expression  of  belief 
rather  than  opinion,  and  not  as  based  on  evi- 
dence or  in  any  way  a  statement  of  demon- 
strated or  demonstrable  fact.  The  essential 
point  for  the  moment  is  this — that  there  is 
some  loophole  for  the  view  that  mind  is  not 
directly  associated  with  life  or  living  matter, 
but  only  indirectlv  with  certain  disnositions 
r>\  dvnamic  state  that  are  sometimes  present 
within  certain  part?  of  it.  It  is  a  point  of 
view  not  without  interest  to  physiology,  since 
it  will  leave  that  science  free  to  consider  all 
nhenomena  present  in  ^uch  forms  of  life  and 
living  matter  as  carry  no  suggestion  of  an  as- 
sociation with  mind,  as  nothing  more  or  less 
than  physico-chemical  phenomena,  which,  when 
thoroly  investigated,  will  he  completely  trans- 
latable into  scientific  terms." 

We  have  no  space  to  discuss  these  in- 
terestins^  views  as  we  should  like.  We 
r'-iU  only  call  attention  to  them  ns  sig- 
nificant  of   the    tendencv   of   the   times. 


I'ormerly  it  was  customary  to  assume 
that  all  vital  phenomena  coidd  be  com- 
pletely explained  by  the  motion  of  the 
molecules.  The  nineteenth  century  was 
memorable  for  the  successful  raids  int<i 
the  field  of  biology  bv  the  chemists  and 
physicists,  who  indeed  confidently  pre- 
dicted their  ability  to  annex  the  whole  (  f 
it  in  time.  The  campaign  is  still  to  be 
continued  on  the  same  line.  Doubtless 
still  greater  victories  will  be  won  under 
the  banner  of  the  mechanistic  hypothe- 
sis. But  it  is  beginning  to  be  perceive  I 
that  another  point  of  view  is  also  possi- 
ble, equally  legitimate  and  in  some  re- 
spects more  valuable.  The  fact  that  the 
jliapc  of  the  marks  formed  by  ink  flow- 
ing from  a  pen  upon  paper  can  be  com- 
l)letely  accounted  for  by  the  laws  of  sur- 
face tension  and  adsorption,  does  not 
])reclude  the  possibility  of  reading  them 
as  words.  Biologists  are  becoming  more 
and  more  disposed  to  believe  that  living 
matter  is  not  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
lifeless,  but  by  life. 

The  Menace  of  Bai'barisni 

"The  next  twenty-five  years  will  de- 
termine whether  the  United  States  shall 
go  on  as  a  republic  or  become  a  mon- 
archy." This  remark  was  made  a  few- 
days  ago  by  a  distinguished  American 
scholar  who,  for  forty  years  or  more, 
has  enjoyed  an  international  reputation 
as  an  exceptionally  sober-minded  and 
conservative  writer  on  public  questions. 

Looking  back  twenty-five  years,  h ' 
explained,  one  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
American  civilization  has  been  disinte- 
grating. The  economic  struggle  between 
the  powerful  rich  and  the  wage-earning 
classes  has  extended  and  become  acute. 
The  powerful  rich  have  not  shown  an 
interest  in  intellectual  things  commen- 
surate with  their  opportunities,  altho 
individuals  have  made  large  bequests  to 
institutions  of  learning.  Even  art  they 
have  not  appreciated,  and  the  picture 
dealers  will  tell  you,  as  the  book  publish- 
ers have  been  telling  us,  that  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  purely  material  pleasures 
that  go  with  it  have  nearly  ruined  their 
business.  The  wage-earning  masses, 
whether  because  their  lives  have  been  too 
poor  and  barren  to  permit  them  to  care 
for   such   things,  or    for   whatever  other 
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reason  that  may  be  alleged,  arc  not  inter- 
ested in  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
or  the  creation  of  beauty.  Whether  it  be 
due  to  their  nature  or  to  their  circum- 
stances, they  care  little  for  learning,  or 
for  cultivation  in  any  true  sense  ot  the 
word.  The  pleasures  of  rich  and  poor 
alike  have  long  been  vulgar,  and  are  now 
becoming  unmistakably  brutal.  Only  the 
small  class  professionally  engaged  in 
intellectual  pursuits  has  been  doing  any- 
thing to  save  our  civilization,  and  this 
class  is  now  being  crushed  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  millstone  of  our 
economic  system. 

Lawlessness  in  every  form  has  been 
increasing.  Corporations  have  sec  the 
example  of  preying  upon  the  public  do- 
main, the  stockholder,  the  taxpayer  and 
the  wage-earner.  Mobs  burn  negroes  in 
the  North,  as  in  the  South.  We  have  the 
reputation  of  being  a  country  in  which 
murder  goes  unpunished.  The  kidnap- 
ing of  children  has  become  a  common- 
place crime;  the  wrecking  of  shops  and 
tenement  houses  by  bomb  throwers  an 
almost  weekly  occurrence.  Hoodlumism 
'.n  the  streets  and  in  public  conveyances 
has  made  our  everyday  going  and  com- 
ing an  experience  to  be  dreaded. 

Democracy  shows  neitlicr  the  disposi- 
tion nor  the  ability  to  grapple  with  these 
evils.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  year  by  year 
making  government  more  inefficient,  by 
multiplying  elective  officers  and  continu- 
ally shifting  administrative  officers,  so 
that  no  official,  however  sincere  his  de- 
sire to  serve  the  public,  can  become  a 
true  expert  in  his  business  or  feel  that 
his  efforts  will  be  appreciated  and  backed 
up  by  the  voters.  There  is  no  reason  to 
expect,  therefore,  that  life  and  property 
will,  under  these  circumstances,  become 
more  secure.  I^bor  disturbances  will 
more  and  more  interfere  with  the  regu- 
lar course  of  business.  In  the  end  the 
thing  will  happen  that  invariably  has 
happened  at  this  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  a  people,  since  civilization  began.  The 
classes  that  care  for  civilization,  and  are 
not  ready  to  sec  it  overwhelmed  by  bar- 
barism or  destroyed  by  social  chaos  will 
rally  around  a  strong  man,  a  military  fig- 
ure, and  will  set  u])  a  monarchic  govern- 
ment. 

This,  in  ««uhstance,  was  the  social  diag- 
nosis and  the  pr^dirtion  mad'-,  nf>t  in  any 


l)ublic  utterance  for  sensational  or  for 
political  eli'ect,  but  quietly  and,  by  the 
way,  in  a  conversation  among  friends,  as 
a  matter-of-fact  expression  of  personal 
conviction. 

The  prediction  is  one  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  indorse,  but  the  account  of 
American  life,  upon  wdiich  it  is  based, 
unfortunately  is  substantially  true.  No 
competent  observer  can  impeach  it  in  any 
important  particular.  The  American  so- 
cial system  has  been  disintegrated.  A 
wave  of  barbarism  has  swept  over  the 
country.  Overshadow^ing  every  other  is- 
sue is  the  imperative  necessity  to  rally 
the  intellectual  and  moral  forces  of  the 
nation,  not  merely  to  achieve  this  or  that 
reform,  but  to  preserve  the  essentials  of 
civilization. 

Nevertheless,  our  faith  that  they  will 
be  preserved  is  as  yet  unshaken.  It  rests 
upon  the  fact  that  everywhere  the  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  see  the  danger  and 
to  be  alarmed  over  it.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  we  lack  the  resources,  the 
strength  of  character,  or  the  intelligence 
to  deal  with  the  situation.  The  chief 
element  of  danger  has  been  indifference. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen,  as 
of  every  public  teacher,  to  put  aside  that 
fatal  pride  and  spirit  of  conceit  which 
has  made  Americans  a  nation  of  silly 
braggarts,  and.  (juietly  facing  the  ugly 
facts,  to  set  resolutely  about  the  big  task 
of  transforming  them.  Democracy  must 
show  that  it  is  capable  of  creating  an  ef- 
ficient government  in  nation,  State  and 
municipality,  of  remorselessly  suppress- 
ing lawlessness,  and  of  diligently  con- 
tributing to  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all,  as  well  as  of  money- 
making. 

The  Trust  Question 

I'unr.ic  interest  in  the  Trust  problem 
was  .stimulated  last  week  by  several 
events  anrl  rumors.  The  President, 
speaking  at  Detroit,  commended  th'^  Su- 
preme rViurt's  decision  anrl  opinion  in 
the  Standarrl  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trust 
rases,  vigorously  opposed  any  amend- 
Dicnt  of  the  Sherman  act,  warned  busi- 
ness men  that  they  must  sf|uarc  them- 
selves with  the  law,  and  nrcdicted  that 
there  would  be  a  voluntary  breaking  up 
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of  all  conibinatiuns  ui  rcstraiiil  of  trade, 
lie  asserted  that  the  court  is  "inaking 
those  two  great  combinations  divide 
themselves  into  actually  competing 
parts."  It  became  known  that  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company,  or  Earm 
Implement  Trust,  had  sought  the  Attor- 
ney-General's advice  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  might  satisfy  the  law,  and  that 
prosecution  of  it  liad  been  deferred  in 
order  that  it  might  voluntarily  dissolve. 
Two  indicted  combinations  will  probably 
avoid  punishment  by  a  similar  surrender. 
There  was  some  evidence  of  a  general 
movement  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of 
combinations  which  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect prosecution.  Indictments  were 
found  against  the  Shoe  Machinery  Com- 
pany and  a  combination  of  dealers  in 
kindling  wood. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  made  due  preparation  for 
proceeding  in  the  courts  against  the 
great  Steel  Corporation,  that  the  Cor- 
poration was  striving  to  avoid  prosecu- 
tion by  planning  a  satisfactory  disinte- 
gration, and  also  that  it  had  determined 
to  defend  itself,  making  no  concession. 
These  reports  caused  great  disturbance 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  large 
sales  of  Steel  shares  were  accompanied 
by  heavy  losses  in  the  price.  Other  in- 
dustrial securities  were  depressed,  owing 
to  the  President's  speech  and  to  pub- 
lished interviews  with  Attorney-General 
Wickersham  which  appeared  to  fore- 
shadow numerous  prosecutions. 

Mr.  Taft  said  that  the  Sherman  act 
had  not  been  emasculated  or  weakened 
by  the  Supreme  Court's  use  of  the  "rule 
of  reason."  That  is  true.  We  believe 
that  the  court's  memorable  opinion  has 
made  the  statute  more  effective  for  the 
punishment  or  prevention  of  that  Trust 
injustice  and  oppression  at  which  it  was 
aimed.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
application  of  the  "rule  of  reason"  not 
only  did  not  prevent  condemnation  of 
the  great  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco 
combinations  by  unanimous  vote,  but 
also  enabled  the  court  of  last  resort  to 
include  in  its  judgment  many  persons 
and  three  subsidiary  corporations  which 
the  lower  court — "construing  the  act  by 
the  narrow  rule  of  the  letter  which  kills" 
— had  permitted  to  escape.  The  amend- 
ments which  have  been  proposed  would 


compel  enforcement  of  the  statute  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  narrow  rule — that 
kind  of  enforcement  which,  as  Mr. 
Rcjosevelt  said,  "would  destroy  the  busi 
ness  of  the  country."  These  amend- 
ments should  be  rejected. 

Hut  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Sher- 
man .\nti-Trust  law,  even  when  inter- 
preted with  the  aid  of  the  "rule  of 
reason,"  is  an  ideal  statute  and  the  best 
possible  instrument  for  preventing  that 
injustice  toward  competitors  and  the 
pul)lic  of  which  certain  convicted  combi- 
nations and  others  not  yet  prosecuted 
have  been  guilty.  The  compulsory  dis- 
intef4 ration  of  a  great  manufacturing 
combination  will  not  necessarily  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  and  the  nation.  The 
evil  and  the  wrong  associated  with  an 
offending  great  coml)ination  have  not 
been  found  in  its  size,  but  in  its  practices. 
In  many  instances  the  association  of  sev- 
eral similar  concerns  under  one  manage- 
ment has  permitted  economies  of  produc- 
tion and  prevention  of  waste.  In  the  re- 
sulting large  organization  there  can  be 
a  profitable  concentration  of  each  branch 
of  the  industry,  a  better  arrangement  of 
the  several  departments. 

Mr.  Taft  is  confident  that  the  two 
combinations  of  which  he  was  speaking 
will  be  "divided  into  actually  competing 
parts" ;  in  other  words,  that  there  will  be, 
for  example,  thirty-three  Standard  Oil 
companies  actively  competing  among 
themselves  with  respect  to  prices  and  for 
markets.  We  must  say  that  in  the  case 
of  that  great  consolidation  such  compe- 
tition can  scarcely  be  expected,  altho,  of 
course,  the  court  will  insist  upon  some- 
thing that  looks  like  it.  We  are  not  sure 
that  actual  competition,  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  is  to  be  desired  in  the  interest  of 
the  public,  provided  that  the  advantages 
of  consolidation  can  be  had  without  the 
disadvantage  of  accompanying  injustice 
and  greedy  exaction.  If  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration should  be  dissolved,  if  the  com- 
panies which  were  taken  into  it  should 
be  placed  as  they  were  before  and  be 
made  independent  of  each  other,  and  if 
they  should  compete  actively  among 
themselves,  would  the  public  and  the 
nation  gain  by  the  change?  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  something  would  be  lost. 

We  know  what  the  sins  of  many  com- 
binations have  been.     Competitors  have 
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been  cruelly  opprest  and  wronged  and 
consumers  have  suffered  by  reason  of 
unjust  exactions.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  history  bf  trust  offenses,  and  give  due 
weight  to  all  that  can  be  said  in  denun- 
ciation of  them.  It  will  be  pointed  out, 
also,  that  those  who  have  made  and  con- 
trolled combinations  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
given  to  the  public,  or  shared  with  the 
public,  the  benefits  due  to  the  economies 
of  association,  but  have  retained  them 
for  their  own  enrichment,  being  enabled 
to  do  this  by  various  devices,  among 
which  overcapitalization  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

But  is  it  not  possible  by  official  super- 
vision and  regulation  to  gain  for  the  peo- 
ple and  the  country  the  advantages  of 
consolidation  and  concentration,  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  the  wrongs  as  to 
which  complaint  is  so  justly  made?  This 
is  an  important  question,  and  an  answer 
to  it  should  be  sought  before  we  insist 
upon  the  disintegration  of  substantially 
all  of  our  great  industrial  combinations 
and  upon  the  actual  and  active  competi- 
tion of  the  separated  parts.  The  subject 
is  one  that  might  reasonably  and  profit- 
ably be  submitted  to  a  carefully  selected 
commission,  which  should  inquire  not 
only  concerning  conditions  here,  but  also 
as  to  the  policies  of  other  nations  which 
are  dealing  with  the  same  problem. 

■J* 

Questions  of  Dishonor 

We  have  been  told  over  and  over 
again,  and  lately  by  ex-President  Roose- 
velt, that  there  are  questions  of  honor 
that  cannot  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and 
he  has  given  us  a  list  of  such  questions. 
It  would  seem  to  us  that  just  such  ques- 
tions could  best  be  settled  by  a  court  of 
honor;  but  there  are  questions  that  can- 
not possibly  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and 
they  are  questions  of  dishonor,  questions 
of  bare  grab,  those  that  arise  under  the 
law  of  the  strongest,  where  might  makes 
right. 

f'or  exami>le,  it  has  occurred  to  no  one 
to  suggest  arbitration  over  the  question 
of  diflFerence  between  France  and  Ger- 
many over  Morocco.  This  is  a  case  of 
grab;  France  wants  Morocco,  or  a  piece 
of  it,  and  Germany  wants  a  finger  some- 
where in  the  pie.  Of  course,  France  has 
some  sort  of  a  pretext,  and  so  Germany 


has  invented  one ;  but  the  pretext  de- 
ceives nobody,  and  it  were  better  to  drop 
the  veil  of  hypocrisy  and  simply  confess 
the  grab.  France  wants  to  extend  her 
^Mediterranean  line  past  Tunis  and  Al- 
geria to  the  Atlantic,  if  Spain  will  allow 
A,  and  Germany  wants  '"compensation," 
that  is,  a  share  somewhere  in  the  division 
of  spoils.  That  Morocco  is  an  independ- 
ent nation  makes  no  dift'erence.  She  is 
weak  and  has  no  rights,  scarcely  more 
rights  than  the  natives  of  Central  Africa. 
It  is  a  case  of  grab,  and  grab  cannot  be 
arbitrated,  for  it  is  a  question  of  dis- 
honor. 

Another  case  has  just  come  up,  that 
between  Italy  and  Turkey.  Seeing  that 
France  and  Spain  are  likely  to  get  pos- 
session of  Morocco,  as  France  had  taken 
Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  as  Great  Britain 
had  taken  Egypt,  Italy  thinks  the  oc- 
casion ripe  to  grab  Tripoli.  To  be  sure, 
Italy  has  no  real  rights  in  Tripoli, 
but  it  is  just  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  she  wants  it.  To  get 
it  will  repair  her  disgrace  at  the  loss 
of  so  much  of  her  East  African  claims 
by  the  war  with  Abyssinia.  It  is  true 
that  France  had  told  Italy,  and  so  have 
other  powers,  that  they  would  not  inter- 
fere when  Italy's  time  comes  to  grab,  but 
Tripoli  belongs  to  the  Turkish  Empire, 
is  governed  reasonably  well,  and  there  is 
no  real  right  possessed  by  Italy  beyond 
that  by  which  his  pals  support  any  rob- 
ber. It  has  been  made  clear  for  some 
time  that  it  is  "compensation"  that  Italy 
asks,  a  euphemistic  term  for  a  share  of 
spoils.  Some  complaints  against  Tripoli 
have  been  just  now  put  forward,  but  that 
is  a  transparent  after-thought.  Her 
right  is  only  her  supposed  power,  and 
the  weakness  of  Turkey.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  dishonor  such  as  no  one  would 
think  of  arbitrating. 

But  now  Turkey  threatens  war,  and 
she  will  not  first  go  to  The  Hague, 
Italy  will  do  well  to  look  out.  She 
should  remember  the  crushing  defeat  at 
Adowa  in  1896.  when  she  lost  all  but  a 
little  '■trip  of  the  African  littoral.  Then 
she  had  only  Abyssinia  to  fight,  and 
Turkey  is  a  verv  different  oDpouenf.  .She 
has  30,000  soUliers  in  Tri|)nli.  The 
Turks  can  fight,  and  war  does  nol  cost 
them  much.  Mohammedanism  makes 
reckless  soldiers.     If  the  Italian   Social- 
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istsi  nhjcct  to  the  war  they  will  be  iloiiij; 
an  lujiKst  act.  lUit  1  urkcy  is  >iii)pt»-,e(i 
to  be  weak  because  she  has  lU)  navy,  and 
We  have  been  tulil  b)  Alahaii  that  wars 
will  be  decided  by  iiavie-..  Italy  cuuld 
bombard  the  1  iuklmi  polls,  bin  would 
have  trouble  to  reacli  the  inland,  while 
1  iirkey  would  have  dJliculty  to  semi 
more  troops  to  i  npoli.  i'.eyond  doubt, 
Italy  coukl  tiiially  take  TripoU  it  lurkey 
made  no  trouble  elsewhere;  and  we  do 
not  see  how,  with  no  tlett,  she  coultl  dis- 
turb the  Italian  coasts.  Her  tij^hting 
army  Italy  need  not  niedtlle  with.  So 
Italy  can,  with  some  severe  hghtiiig  with 
what  forces  Turkey  has  in  1  ripoli,  take 
It,  no  war  declared,  and  no  arbitration 
possible.     Highwaymen  never  palaver. 

H  the  I'nited  States  were  of  this  sort 
we  could  easily  get  into  this  division  of 
spoils.  i>id  not  the  I'nited  States  bom- 
bard and  invade  Tripoli  in  the  years 
from  1803  to  1815  aiul  enforce  our  right 
to  be  considered?  Uut  we  have  no  such 
ambitions.  When  Italy  takes  Tripoli, 
however,  to  compensate  her  for  what  she 
had  not  lost,  when  France  and  Spain 
take  Morocco,  and  (iermany  gets  her 
slice  elsewhere  in  Africa,  just  as  Austria 
has  of  late  taken  Bosnia,  we  may  expect 
Russia  to  demand  of  Turkey  her  slice  of 
Asia  Minor;  and  what  will  become  of 
Crete  and  Macedonia?  Greece  and  Bul- 
garia think  they  know ;  and  the  rest  of 
European  Turkey  will  find  claimants 
enough.  Whatever  war  takes  place  or 
is  threatened,  the  Carnegie  Palace  of 
Peace  at  The  Hague  will  be  left  to  the 
spiders,  for  questions  of  dishonor  cannot 
be  arbitrated. 

XT  4.  i-u  •  .•  We    find    the    following 

Not  Christian  ^  ,.  ,   ^  ° 

t;,^,  .  extraordinary    statement 

litnics  •      -ri       A         •  1  ^       1 

in  I  he  American  Israel- 
ite, one  of  the  most  accepted  Jewish 
journals  of  the  country.  Aiter  exulting 
over  the  fact  that  the  assassin  of  Stolypin 
was  a  Jew,  it  says : 

"The  shooting  is,  as  is  natural,  laid  at  the 
doors  of  the  Jews,  and  we  hope  properly  so. 
If  the  Jews  of  Russia  did  not  have  the  man- 
hood ground  out  of  them  by  continued  op- 
pression and  suppression  they  would  by  fair 
means  or  foul  kill  the  leaders  of  their  op- 
pressors or  as  many  as  they  could  reach  until 
human  rights  were  granted  to  them.  This 
may  seem  extraordinary  advice  for  a  religious 
paper  to  give,  but  the  American  rather  than 
the  Israelite  side  of  its  dual  character  is  pre- 
dominant today." 


It  would  not  be  impossible  to  support 
this  advice  as  "Israelite,"  also  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Jewish  Scriptures  : 

"The  righteous  shall  rejoice  wi.en  he  seeth 
the  vengL-auce ;  lie  shall  wash  his  feci  in  the 
liloud  of  the  wicked." 

i.ci  I  heir  taljle  before  I  hem  become  a  snare, 
and  when  they  are  in  peace,  a  trap." 

i.et    his    children    be     fatherless,    and     hfs 
wife  a   widow. 

"lie  luved  cursing,  and  it  came  unto  him; 
He  delighted  not  in  blessing,  and  it  was  far 
from  him." 

.\iid  our  Israelite  contemporary  can  find 
support  in  what  Joshua  did  to  the  cities 
of  Jericho,  Ai,  Makkedah,  Libnah. 
Lachish,  (iezer,  Kglon,  Hebron,  Debir, 
and  I  lazor,  where  he  destroyed  all  the  in- 
habitants, enemies  of  Israel,  men,  women 
and  children,  and  "left  not  one  living 
that  breathed."  We  recommend  'J'lie 
American  Israelite's  utterance  to  the  en- 
coiiragcment  of  the  an.archist  wing  of 
the  labor  unionists  who  are  killing  their 
enemies  with  bombs,  practising  and  de- 
fending wh()lesale  assassination.  We 
wonder  if  it  will  like  its  company. 

^^  .  ,  Some    pretty    plain    talk 

Official  •  u  •  1  • 

„,       ,    ^  IS  now  bemg  used  m  re- 

Church  Organs  ^.  ,,    "  ,• 

sentmg    the    assumption 

that  none  but  "official"  journals,  owned 
or  endorsed  by  the  bishops,  are  true 
Catholic  papers.  At  the  late  meeting  of 
the  Catholic  Press  Association  the  Rev. 
D.  J.  Toomey,  editor  of  the  Boston  Pilot. 
formerly  edited  by  J.  Boyle  O'Reilly  and 
then  by  J.  J.  Roche,  and  now  owned  by 
Archbishop  O'Connell,  in  the  language  of 
The  Catholic  Fortnightly  Reviezv,  "went 
out  of  its  way  to  cast  slurs  on  the  entire 
Catholic  press  of  the  country,  so  far  as 
it  does  not  consist  of  'official'  organs." 
He  insisted  that  there  is  no  real  Catholic 
press  except  as  owned  or  endorsed  '-  ■ 
the  bishops.  Thereupon  another  editor 
of  the  non-official  sort  shows  that  such 
a  claim  rules  out  all  the  leading  Catho- 
lic journals  of  the  world  and  asks,  "Shall 
the  Catholic  press  be  'Toomeyized'  in 
favor  of  a  baker's  dozen  of  'official'  or- 
gans whose  chief  occupation  seems  to  be 
to  glorify  their  owmers?"    He  concludes: 

"Gauged  by  Rev.  Toomey's  criterion,  Louis 
Veuillot,  Joseph  von  Gorres,  Herbert 
Vaughan,  J.  P,  Tardivel,  Orestes  A.  Brown- 
son,  James  A.  IMcMaster,  and  the  other  great 
Catholic  editors  whom  we  have  been  taui;ht 
to  revere,  were  not  Catholic  editors  at  all,  but 
mtere    pretenders,    usurpers    of    an    authority 
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which  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  real 
Catholic  editors  of  the  past  were  the  nameless 
and  inglorious  Toomeys  (if  there  were  any) 
who  scrupulously  refrained  from  'criticising 
authority"  and  servilely  sang  the  praises  of 
their  respective  lords,  whether  great  or  small, 
worthy  or  unworthy. 

■■\Ve  arc  afraid  the  real  Catholic  editors  of 
the  land— the  Griffins,  the  Campbells,  the 
Preusses.  the  O'Briens,  the  Yorkes,  the  Harts, 
the  O'Haras.  the  Fallens  the  Gonners,  the 
Kenkels,  the  Matts,  etc.,  etc.,  will  refuse  to  be 
Toomeyized." 

This  represents  the  independent,  intelli- 
gent laymen's  view  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. They  are  willing  to  be  faithful 
to  the  Church,  but  not  to  be  timid 
toadies.  The  line  between  the  two  classes 
is  a  very  marked  one. 

.        .       We  are  not  sure  but  things 

L^b^^- '"     ^"^  ^^  '''^'^  '"  Liberia  as  they 
Liberia        ^^^    ^^    some    of    the    sinaller 

southern  republics,  or  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States;  but  that  is  not  saying 
much.  In  the  city  of  Buchanan,  Grand 
Bassa,  Liberia,  they  had  a  big  celebra- 
tion of  Independence  Day,  July  26,  and 
after  an  oration  by  Mr.  Reeves  and  a 
procession  they  sat  down  to  a  fine  din- 
ner. All  went  well  until  Mayor  John- 
son, of  Edina,  a  guest,  who  had  the  ?eat 
of  honor  at  one  end  of  the  table,  slapped 
a  soldier,  who  retaliated  by  smashing  the 
Mayor  between  the  eves.  The  soldier 
was  taken  away,  but  returned  a  little 
later,  thinking  the  fracas  was  forgotten ; 
but  Mayor  Johnson  seized  a  bottle  of 
beer  and  smashed  the  soldier's  face. 
This  broke  up  the  dinner.  Mayor  John- 
son, who  began  the  difficulty,  is  par- 
doned, because  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
getting  drunk;  for,  says  the  account, 
"many  excuse  the  honored  guest  from 
Edina,  for  always  when  he  is  thus  influ- 
enced he  is  liable  to  act  in  a  wav  that  he 
would  not  under  different  circ  m- 
stances."  The  Mayor  of  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Innis.  had  a  scrap  of  his  own  the  dav  b  - 
fore  over  a  pig.  He  had  tried  to  buy  a 
pig  of  Mr.  Marshall,  but  the  latter  would 
not  sell.  The  Mayor  bought  Mr  .Mar- 
shall's pig  from  another  man  "in  goofi 
faith,"  and  then  shot  it,  which  is  per- 
haps the  Libcrian  way  of  butchering,  aa 
it  was  thf  Indian  in  the  days  of  di'^trib- 
uting  rations  on  the  hoof.  Mr.  Marshall 
did  not  believe  that  it  was  bought  in 
grx-Kl  faith,  and  word.i  got  so  high  that 


he  got  his  gun  and  tried  to  shoot  the 
Mayor,  but  was  prevented.  We  are  iu:- 
terested  in  Mr.  Reeves's  Independence 
Day  oration,  and  we  favor  our  readers 
with  the  passage  on  female  suflfrage : 

"Every  woman's  wisdom  exceeding  its 
limits,  so  as  to  cause  her  to  cry  for  the  right 
of  suffrage,  is  abusing  the  cause  of  lil;erty, 
separating  the  union,  and  had  better  be 
dammed  lest  the  contagion  be  spread.  She 
is  as  a  weathercock  shorn  of  his  glory,  a 
church  without  a  dome,  a  clock  without  a 
pendulum,  an  empty  cask." 

If  English  schools  can 
Grammar-Mad      get   along  without   Latin 

one  would  not  think  the 
French  could,  as  their  language  is  based 
on  Latin ;  and  yet  at  the  University  of 
Montpellier  there  is  a  professor  of  lin- 
guistics and  comparative  grammar.  M. 
Grammont,  who  has  lately  written  as 
follows  to  a  scholar  who  wishes  to  urge 
a  more  correct  pronunciation  of  Latin : 

"I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  your  admiration 
for  the  Latin  language  and  literature.  The 
language,  from  the  Indo-European  point  of 
\ie\v,  is  no  more  than  a  jargon,  particularly 
the  classic  speech.  The  qualities  of  harmony, 
the  beauties  which  you  attribute  to  it  are 
imaginary.  Its  classical  literature  is  but  of 
third    rate  quality." 

With  a  fine  disdain  M.  Grammont  i)ro- 
cceds  to  take  the  measure  of  the  chief 
Latin  authors.  Cicero,  he  says,  "was  an 
advocate,  shifty  in  making  sounding 
l)hrases,  and  greedy  for  gain,  while  Vir- 
gil's 'TEneid'  is  but  \'oltaire's  'Henri- 
ade'  without  his  facility" ;  and  as  for 
ITorace,  he  was  "a  Boileau  lacking  his 
taste."  This  shows  what  devotion  to 
grammar  may  make  of  a  man. 

I* 

The  announcement  made  1)\'  newspa- 
per correspondents  who  have  seen  the 
exposed  wreck  of  the  "Maine."  tho  not 
yet  confirmed  officiallv.  will  be  a  sur- 
prise to  many  people.  We  had  (pu'tc  pre- 
Darcd  ourselves  to  learn  that  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  some  accidental  explosion  in 
its  own  magazine,  and  that  "Remember 
the  'Maine'"  was  a  baseless  madness. 
I5pt  if.  as  distinctly  declared,  the  lower 
hull  of  the  vessel  is  broken  in  two  and 
the  parts  liftcfl  up  from  below,  not  thrust 
down,  there  can  be  no  dotibt  that  the  ves- 
sel was  destroyed  by  a  monster  mine. 
How  it  could  have  been  put  there  imseen 
will  be  the  ftroblcni.      If  it  was  done  I)\- 
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S|)alllar.l^  their  act  was  oiK'  of  the  most 
shcirt-sij^hted  folly.  It  c<»,t  them  all 
tiieir  colonies. 

We  observe  that  the  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  Civic  Leajjue.  expects 
defeat  in  the  legislature  in  the  eviscera- 
tion of  the  race-track  ^^ainhlinf^  law  en- 
acted under  Governor  I  luj^jhes's  adminis- 
tration ;  and  he  believes  that  the  gam- 
blers will  set  their  luajority  by  bribery. 
It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  people,  to 
whom  Governor  Hughes  appealed,  ap- 
prove the  present  law,  and  so  Mr.  (\  R. 
M'Uer,  superintendent  of  the  C'ivic 
League,  says  with  a  good  show  of  reason  : 

This  is  only  another  argaiment  why  the 
people  of  this  State  must  have  a  direct  pri- 
mary law  which  will  make  it  easy  for  the  peo- 
ple to  nominate  good  men  for  office  and  hard 
for  the  bosses  to  nominate  had  men  for  office. 
We  must  dethrone  the  bosses  and  enthrone 
the  people. 

Read  this  from  La  Follctte's: 

"  "Thank  God !'  exclaimed  President  Tatt, 
fervently,  'we  had  John  Marshall  and  his  as- 
sociates to  decide  that  the  courts  are  the  ul- 
timate tribunal  to  make  the  laws  that  the 
legislature  enacts  square  with  the  Constitu- 
tion !'  Read  again  that  phrase,  'ultimate  trib- 
unal to  make  the  laws,'  putting  emphasis  on 
the  last  three  words." 

A  more  shamefully  misleading  comment 
could  hardly  be  made.  President  Taft 
did  not  call  the  Supreme  Court  the  "ul- 
timate tribunal  to  make  the  laws."  but 
"to  tnake  the  law?  which  the  legislature 
enacts  square  zvith  the  Constitution." 
Put  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs  and 
you  will  not  garble  the  language  nor  re- 
verse the  sense. 

Several  months  ago  a  private  in  the 
army,  who  had  the  ambition  to  study 
and  take  an  examination  for  promotion 
as  second  lieutenant,  was  refused  by  the 
colonel  a  commission  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  Jew.  President  Tatt 
ordered  the  colonel  reprimanded  and  the 
soldier  given  another  examination.  Now 
he  has  passed  it  and  will  doubtless  be 
commissioned.  The  army  officers  learn 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  say  disparaging 
things  about  Jews  :  they  can  discriminate 
only  against  negroes. 

.•« 

The  news  of  the  discovery  of  a  manu- 
script commentary  on  more  than  half  of 


the  Book  of  Revelation,  believed  by  Pro- 
fessor Harnack  to  be  by  Origen,  is  of 
no  little  imp(jrtance  to  scholars  of  pa- 
tristic literature  and  also  to  those  devoted 
to  textual  criticism  and  exegesis.  Ori- 
gen was  the  greatest  scholar  among  the 
Greek  Churcli  bathers,  and  one  of  the 
earliest.  His  judgment  about  this  dis- 
puted Book  of  the  Revelation,  which  was 
not  admitted  into  the  early  Syriac  Pe- 
shitto  translation,  will  be  of  value. 

In  vocational  schools  there  will  be 
foiuid  less  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pu- 
pils to  slight  their  work  than  in  classes 
whose  members  do  not  so  clearly  see  the 
profit  of  their  studies.  It  is  not  then  so 
extraordinary  that  over  sixty  scholars  in 
the  senior  class  of  the  Wilkesbarrc,  Pa., 
high  school  have  struck  lx;causc  the 
teachers  would  not  give  them  work 
enough  to  do.  What  they  demanded  was 
more  typewriting  practise. 

It  is  sad  to  learn  that  this  year  at  Na- 
ples the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  has  re- 
fused to  liquefy,  notwithstanding  pro- 
cessions and  prayers,  and  the  pious 
devotees  of  the  saint  believe  it  foretells 
sotne  fearful  calamitv.  Perhaps  it  has  a 
better  omen,  that  of  the  passing  of  su- 
perstition and  fraud. 

.^ 

Cremation,  disapproved  in  the  Roman 
Church,  is  finding  its  friends  in  the 
Anglican.  The  English  Church  authori- 
ties were  lately  trving  to  concoct  a  fu- 
neral service  in  which  dust  should  give 
way  to  fire.  The  first  deposit  of  real 
ashes  in  Westminster  Abbey  has  just 
been  made,  that  of  Canon  Duckworth. 

One  of  the  great  and  useful  men  of 
the  world  w^as  Sir  Robert  Hart,  who 
died  last  week,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 
He  controlled  the  Chinese  customs,  and 
so  the  finances  of  the  Empire,  and  was 
a  good  friend  of  China,  and  did  much 
to  aid  her  advance  to  membership  in  the 
sisterhood  of  nations. 

.J* 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  cholera  in 
Rome  will  prevent  the  Interparliamen- 
tarv  Union  from  meeting  this  year.  Its 
sessions  are  an  aid  to  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace. 


Insurance 


The  Current  Fire  Loss 

The  month  of  August  showed  the 
first  normal  fire  loss  for  the  disastrous 
year  1911.  Already  the  total  loss  is 
$20,000,000  in  excess  of  the  same  period 
of  1910,  and  indications  point  to  the  final 
figures  for  the  year  approaching  the 
enormous  sum  of  $300,000,000.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  heavy  fire  losses,  the  stocks 
and  bonds  held  by  the  fire  insurance 
companies  have  suffered  a  heavy  market 
depreciation.  This  year  may  well  be 
considered  a  test  of  the  stability  of  any 
fire  insurance  company.  Undoubtedly 
many  of  the  smaller  companies  will  find 
themselves  financially  embarrassed  and 
even  forced  to  re-insure,  but  the  strong 
companies  that  safely  weather  the  un- 
favorable times  will  find  themselves  in  a 
more  desirable  situation  than  before. 
An  increase  of  business  will  result  and, 
provided  the  necessity  of  liquidating 
stock  holdings  does  not  arise,  the  in- 
creased market  value  of  the'r  assets  will 
make  a  favorable  financial  statement. 
While  temporarily  the  fire  insurance 
companies  may  find  the  situation  unsatis- 
factory, they  can  reasonably  expect  to 
transact  business  with  a  profit,  and  the 
awakening  of  the  public  to  a  realization 
of  the  injurious  effect  of  national  fire 
waste  upon  our  general  prosperity  makes 
the  future  look  brighter. 


A  VERY  poor  risk  for  an  accident  in- 
surance company  to  accept  would  be 
Aaron  Walker,  of  Newport,  N.  H., 
whose  unfortunate  history  is  told  by  the 
Travelers'  Insurance  Company  of  Hart- 
ford. From  his  infancy  until  his  sixti- 
eth birthday  he  has  been  the  victim  oi 
every  sort  of  accident.  When  he  was 
eighteen  months  old  boiling  tea  scaUled 
him  severely.  At  the  age  of  two  he  fell 
on  a  hot  stove  anrl  was  badly  Ijurned. 
At  eight  he  roasted  into  a  stone  wall  and 
fractured  his  skull.  At  eleven  a  hay 
fork  was  stuck  thru  his  leg.  At  four- 
teen a  scythe  went  thru  his  arm.  When 
twenty  he  brokf-  three  ribs,  and  when 
twenty-one  broke  both  his  legs  and  an 
arm.    The  next  year  a  buzz  saw  got  him, 


then  he  fell  from  a  horse  and  injured 
his  spine.  He  fell  off  a  roof  at  twenty- 
four  and  broke  nearly  every  bone  in  one 
side  of  his  body.  At  thirty,  when  cut- 
ting lumber,  he  drove  an  axe  into  his 
left  foot,  and  two  years  later  fell  from 
a  load  of  hay  and  fractured  his  hip.  The 
following  year  a  man  with  whom  he  was 
digging  in  a  clay  pit  drove  a  pickaxe 
into  his  head ;  then  a  freight  train  broke 
his  leg  at  the  hip.  Next  a  stone  lifting 
apparatus  collapsed  and  crushed  him,  a 
mowing  machine  cut  his  legs  badly,  and 
a  fall  from  a  hay  loft  caused  him  to  buy 
a  pair  of  crutches.  On  his  sixtieth  birth- 
day he  put  a  penny  in  a  weighing  ma- 
chine and  the  front  of  the  machine  fell 
out  and  fractured  his  nose.  There  were 
other  times  that  he  was  hurt  when  he  did 
not  have  to  call  the  doctor,  but  he  does 
not  count  them. 

Last  year  the  Continental  Casualty 
Company  of  Chicago  paid  14..  162  claims, 
aggregating  $258,710.  under  its  health 
insurance'  policies.  The  classification  of 
the  ailments  is  of  interest : 

Number.  \mouiit. 

[nPuenza  2,548  $37.t9i 

Malarial    fever    1.053  28,833 

Rheumatism    845  15,063 

Rronrhitis    608  9,855 

Tonsilitis   514  5,01  ^ 

Pneumonia    411  11,368 

Tynlioifl    fever    355  18,204 

Roils    318  5,t6o 

Lumbago    310  4.156 

Gastritis    309  5,590 

Apnendicitis    294  1 1,807 

Indigestion    293  3,483 

Pleurisy    291  5,900 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panv  will  pay  $2,000  to  Mrs.  Ida  Pike, 
of  Cripple  Creek.  Col.,  the  amount  due 
on  a  policy  carried  bv  her  husband.  The 
curious  feature  of  the  case  is  that  the 
New  York  Life  received  not  a  cent  in 
money  for  the  policy.  I  he  insured  gave 
three  notes,  payable  in  thirty,  sixty  and 
ninety  days,  respectively,  and  the  i)olicy 
was  issued  from  the  New  York  office. 
The  Denver  agency  sent  the  policy  to  a 
bank  U)  be  rlclivered  when  he  paid  his 
first  nrjlc.  The  insnrerl  died  bcfrirc  the 
note  became  due. 


Financial 


Kailrouil   f'arnings 

I'lGLkK.^  (.uiupileil  by  tlif  Joiinicil  of 
Cumniercc  show  that  the  gross  tMriiiiigs 
of  twenty-one  prominent  railroad  com- 
panies in  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  with 
June  last  were  greater  by  $58,8o8,(;52 
than  those  of  the  year  immediate!)  pre- 
ceding, while  the  net  earnings  were  less 
by  $14,495,082.  A  slight  increase  of 
business  has  been  accompanied  by  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  operating  expenses, 
due  mainly  to  higher  wages.  An  invts- 
tigation  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics,  with  respect  to  ten  repre- 
sentative railroad  systems,  gives  the  btisis 
for  an  estimate  that  the  wage  payments 
of  1912  will  exceed  those  of  191 1  by  4^ 
per  cent.  In  the  St.  Paul  Company's  re- 
cent report,  President  Earling  ascribed 
the  decrease  of  10  per  cent,  in  net  earn- 
ings to  "great  increase  in  the  cost  of 
labor  and  inability  to  obtain  increased 
rates."  President  Mellen  explains  in 
the  same  way  an  increase  of  nearly  $4,- 
000,000  in  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine. 

.•* 

The  Stock  Market 

( )\  the  Stock  Exchange,  last  week, 
there  were  large  transactions,  with  a 
falling  market.  Shares  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration were  noticeably  weak,  the  net 
loss  being  11%  for  the  common  stock 
and  9  for  the  preferred.  About  2,000,000 
shares  of  the  common  were  sold,  717,000 
on  Friday,  and  the  lowest  price  showed 
a  decline  of  29  points  from  the  highest 
figures  of  the  year.  Other  large  de- 
clines were  9  points  for  American 
Smelting,  8^/2  for  Amalgamated  Copper, 
4^  for  General  Electric,  5  for  National 
Lead,  4^^  for  Rubber,  and  2>V2  for  In- 
ternational Harvester.  Thursday's  totTl. 
1,258.000  shares,  broke  the  record  for 
this  year,  and  Friday's,  1,393.600,  wis 
the  largest  for  a  year  and  a  half.  To 
domestic  influences  of  a  depressing  char- 
acter was  added  the  sentimental  eflfect  of 
an  advance  of  bank  rates  at  London, 
Berlin,  Paris.  Vienna  and  Brussels. 

Steel  shares  were  affected  by  reports 
that  the  Corporation  was    to    be    prose- 


cuted by  the  Cjoverinnent,  that  ])lans  for 
the  dissolution  of  it  had  been  prepared, 
and  that  a  reduction  of  wages  in  .  the 
steel  industry  was  at  hand.  Powerful 
"bear"  speculators  made  use  of  these 
rumors  and  were  assisted  by  the  an- 
nouncement thai  {\\v  International  Har- 
vester ComjKm}  would  dissolve.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  plan  for  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  Steel- Corporation  has  been 
considered,  or  that  a  decision  as  to 
wages  has  been  made.  Business  in  I  he 
steel  industry  is  by  no  means  active,  and 
the  average  of  prices  is  as  low  as  it  has 
been  at  any  time  since  the  Corporation 
was  formed.  If  there  should  be  no  im- 
provement, a  reduction  of  labor  cost  may 
be  discussed.  Two  small  concerns  made 
a  reduction  last  week.  The  entire  list  of 
securities,  and  especially  the  industrial 
stocks,  have  been  affected  to  some  extent- 
by  a  conviction  that  a  considerable  re- 
duction of  tariff  duties  will  soon  be 
made. 

....In  the  nine  distinctive  cotton 
States  698,957,000  bushels  of  corn  were 
produced  last  year. 

.  . .  .Ofificial  inspectors  recently  re- 
l)orted  that  this  year's  wheat  crop  in  the 
Canadian  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta  is  178,650,003 
bushels,  to  which  may  be  added  223,- 
500,000  bushels  of  oats  and  33,000,000 
bushels  of  rye. 

...After  three  years  spent  in  the 
construction  of  a  great  dam  and  build- 
ings, what  are  said  to  be  the  largest  pulji 
and  paper  mills  in  the  world  are  now^  in 
operation  on  the  banks  of  the  Powell 
River,  in  British  Columbia,  90  miles 
north  of  \^ancouver.  The  sum  invested 
is  about  $10,000,000. 

.  . .  .According*  to  a  recent  report  of 
the  Census  Bureau,  there  were  in  the 
United  States  last  year  6,340,357  farms, 
and  the  value  of  lands  and  buildings  was 
$34,681,507,000.  In  ten  years  the  value 
of  the  land  had  increased  from  $13,058.- 
008,000  to  $28,386,770,000,  the  value  of 
the  buildings  from  $3,556,640,000  t'> 
$6, 204,737.000,  and  the  average  value  oi 
the  land  per  acre  from  $15.57  to  $32.49. 
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~,      r,       J  The   President   has   now 

The  President         •   -^    ,  1      ,<• 

rr  visited     several       insur- 

on  Tour  ^-j    o^  ^  a  ,    ur- 

gent States.  At  Mar- 
quette, Mich.,  ten  days  ago,  he  was  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Young,  of 
that  district,  who  made  an  attack  upon 
"the  spurious  progressiveness  of  shifty 
pohticians  at  which  cynics  smile  and 
angels  weep."  This  attack  was  recalled 
last  week  when,  at  Hutchinson.  Kan.. 
Walter  I.  Fisher,  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  began  a  speech  by  saying : 
"T  am  one  of  those  who  count  themselves 
in  the  rank  of  the  progressives"  (a  state- 
ment that  elicited  loud  cheering),  but 
continued : 

"I  believe  in  true  progress.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  hypocritical,  demagogical  progress- 
ives who  declare  for  progressiveness  and  then 
oppose  every  practical  progressive  policy  put 
forth.  I  believe  in  progressiveness  that  means 
what  it  says.  When  the  President  of  the 
L'nited  .States  told  an  audience  some  time  ago 
that  he  was  trying  to  keep  to  the  middle  of 
the  road  I  believe  that  he  meant  what  he 
-aid  and  I  think  you  believe  he  meant  it.  You 
must  judge  a  man  by  what  he  does  and  not 
>y  what  he  says." 

—  In  Leaving  the  State  of  Kansas,  the 
{'resident  thanked  the  citizens  "not  only 
for  the  warm  welcome  e.xtended  .  . 
but  for  the  kindly  attention  which  they 
gavf  to  what  I  said."  Senator  Curtis,  of 
Kansas,  gave  out  this  statement: 

"I  am  convinced  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  people  of  Kansas,  and  of  the  country  as 
well,  favor  thf  arbitration  treaties.  ...  I 
hojie  and  expert  to  see  them  ratified,  with 
only  .such  changes  as  will  in  no  way  affect 
their  character  or  efficiency." 

The  President  had  great  crowds  at  his 
Kansas  meetings,  tho  insurgent  news- 
pai^ers   state   that   these   aufhenccs    were 

r^olite"    rather     than     enthusiastic. 

.senator  ("ummin-  cxpres.ses  apjiroval  of 
thr-  plan   for  holding  a   Presidential  pri- 


mary in  Iowa  next  spring.    "The  plan  is 
a  good  one  to  settle  the  controversy  in 
Iowa,"  he  says.     The  President's  recep- 
tion at  Des  Moines,  where  he  was  greet- 
ed by  Senator  Cummins,  was  non-parti- 
san in  character.  The  President  proceed- 
ed from  Iowa  into  Nebraska. On  sev- 
eral occasions  Mr.  Taft  has  spoken  on 
the  relations  of  the  Government  to  busi- 
ness.     At   Detroit,   two   weeks   ago,   he 
challenged  his  critics  to  prove  the  sound- 
ness and  sincerity  of  their  attacks,  espe- 
cially the  critics  of  the  recent  trust  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court,  notably  Mr. 
Bryan.     Speaking  at  St.  Louis,  Septem- 
ber 28,  before  a  large  audience,  he  re- 
plied to  Mr.  Underwood's  attacks  upon 
the  Tarifif  Board.     Next  day,  at  Water- 
loo, Iowa,  he  discussed  "The  Relation  of 
Government  to  the  Business  of  the  Coun- 
try."      (See  our  editorial  in  this  issue: 

"Trust    Law    Uncertainty.") Former 

Governor  W.  L.  Douglas  of  Massachu- 
setts (Dem.)  states  in  an  interview  that 
Champ  Clark  is  the  likeliest  nominee  of 
his  party  for  the  Presidency.  He  con- 
tinues : 

"Taft  has  only  one- i)03siblc  chance  for  rc- 
?,-lection.  He  must  stop  toadying  to  the  in- 
surgents. .  .  .  Unless  business  conl'idcnce  is 
restored,  and  that  quickly,  there  will  he  a 
worse  state  of  panic  than  we  have  had  since 
1900.  The  general  business  of  the  country 
has  fallen  off  25  per  cent,  since  that  year. 

"Taft  with  his  talk  and  Wickersham  witli 
his  threats  of  jirolies  arc  preci[)it;iting  another 
panic.  .  .  .  The  Sherman  law  .shnuld  be  amend 
ed  so  that  it  can  be  more  clearly  understood 
.^nd  more  iiroperly  applied.  The  bij?  corpora- 
tion has  come  to  stay.  Modern  business  con- 
ditions demand  it.  It  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  buy  out  other  cori)orations,  not  for  the 
sake  of  shutting  down  plants  but  to  include 
them  in  their  scheme  and  operate  them  profit- 
ably. 

"Taft    is    alienating    the    business    interests, 
lie  cannot  hope  to  get  fhc  insurgents      Tlicrf 
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is  only  unt-  thing  that  can  save  him  and  that 
is  the  cunservalive  vote  of  the  country  .  .  . 
We  iiiiist  liase  new  parties  if  the  business  of 
the  country  is  to  lie  saved  and  conserved.  A 
new  ahgniuent  is  coming.  Today  there  is  no 
ke|iubhcan  and  no  Democratic  party,  strictly 
speakiny.  The  insurgent  Republicans  art- 
nothing  more  or  less  than  radical  Democrat ^ 
They  are  of  the  same  beliefs  and  theories 
They  will  come  together  in  a  new  party,  the 
radicals,   in   a   few  years. 

"And  the  other  party,  the  conservatives, 
will  be  comi)osed  of  the  business  men  and  the 
workingmen  who  want  less  political  excite- 
ment and  sitadifr  employment." 


the  recent  primaries  m    iialliiiiore,  liave 
been  indicted  on  the  charge  of  fraud. 


The   Primaries 


Last    week 
primary 


wa.s  one  of 
elections.  In 
I'liiladclphia,  the  Pen- 
rose candidate,  Cieorgo  11.  ICarlc,  Jr., 
hanker,  was  chosen  by  a  23,000  majority 
->f  the  Rei)ui)Hcans  over  William  S. 
\'are,  Maxor  Re)hiirn's  candidate,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Reyburn  as  chief  executive  ; 
while  the  Keystone-Democratic  candi- 
date, Rudolph  lilaiikenburo;,  was  choseti 
by  37,000  over  1 ).  Clarence  Gibbonev. 
The  Earle-Blankenburg-  contest  will  be 
an  interesting  one,  following  as  it  does 
Philadelphia's  first  genuine  primary  cam- 
paign.-  In   New  Jersey  the  primaries 

were  held  under  the  new  ( ieran  law. 
Ciovernor  Wilson  was  disappointed  by 
the  defeat  of  Wilson  League  candidates 
for  the  Assembly  in  Essex  County.  In 
Jersey  City  the  Democratic  incumbent, 
H.  Otto  Wittpenn.  won  renomination 
over  the  regular  Democratic  organiza- 
tion. For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  State  the  Governor  will  make  a  cam- 
paign tour  in  the  interests  of  legislative 
and  local  candidates.  Governor  Wilson 
expresses  satisfaction  at  the  primary  re- 
sults except  in  Essex. In  Massachu- 
setts the  Republican  machine  won  by  a 
vote  of  three  to  one,  nominating  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Frothingham  for  Cjov- 
crnor.       The      Democrats      renominated 

Governor    Foss. -In     San    Francisco, 

Ma}-or  McCarthy,  a  labor  agitator,  was 
defeated  for  renomination  by  about  27,- 
000  majoritv.  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  the  suc- 
cessful candidate,  will  be  elected  without 

contest. By    an    overwhelming    vote, 

Atlanta,    Ga..    voted    down    the    charter 

providing    commission    government. 

Thirty  more  judges  and  clerks,  making 
thirtv-six  in  all,  of  the  election  officers  of 


Various  Items 


The  concrete  storage 


dam  of  tile  Hayless  Pidp 
and  I'aper  Companv, 
iialf  a  mile  above  the  town  of  Aus- 
tin, in  north  central  reimsylvania,  col- 
lapsed in  eighi  places  on  the  afternoon 
of  September  30.  'i'he  towns  of  Austin 
and  C'ostello,  I 'a.,  were  destroyed  in  con- 
Ne(|uence,  and  over  100  lives  were  lost. 
.More  than  500,000,000  gallons  of  water 
were  released  by  the  breaking  of  the 
dam,  and  the  flood  was  followed  by  fires, 
'i'lie  dam  was  built  two  years  ago  to  span 
the  little  valley  formed  by  Freeman  Run. 
The  dam  was  known  to  be  weak,  and  its 
engineer  had  so  reported  to  the  paper 
titrporation.  Ph\sicians  and  nurses  as 
well  as  fire  fighters,  constabulary  and 
militia  were  rushed  to  the  scene.  The 
Pennsylvania  Water  Supply  Commission 
will  investigate  the  breaking  of  the  dam, 
which  was  constructed  before  the  com- 
mission was    created. Governor    Dix, 

nf  New  York,  has  removed  from  ofificc 
Lawrence   J.   Gresser,   president   of    the 

r>orough  of  Queens,  New  York  Citv. 

The  New  York  State  Athletic  Commis- 
sion has  revoked  the  license  of  the  Madi- 
son Square  Athletic  Club,  which,  under 
the  new  law,  has  conducted  prizefights 
in    the    Madison    Square    Garden,    New 

\'ork     City. The     new     charter     for 

.\ew  York  City  passed  the  New  York 
Assembly  September  28  by  a  vote  of 
ayes  76,  noes  57.  The  charter  had  not 
a  single  vote  to  spare,  as  it  required  just 
seventy-six  votes  to  pass  it.  Of  the 
85  Democrats  in  the  Assembly  (not 
counting  the  i  Independence  Leaguer) 
6  voted  no.  This  is  the  so-called  Gaynor 
charter,  which  has  been  riddled  with 
amendments,  and  which  was  very  gencr- 
all)-  opposed  by  the  New  York  City  press 
and  public,  but  which  Tammany  has  ex- 
erted every  effort  to  enact.  The  char- 
ter was  subsequently  thrown  out  by  the 

State    Senate. -Both  branches  of  the 

New  York  Legislature  have  passed  di- 
rect primary  bills.  The  indications  are 
that  one  of  these  will  be  placed  on  the 

statute  books. About  18,000  shopmeti, 

employees  of  the  Harriman  lines,  indud- 
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f  the  Illinois  Central   Railroad,  went 

1    strike   September   30,   in   accordance 

ith  the  instructions  of  the  heads  of  the 

arious  international  unions  afifected,  to 

enforce  demands  of   recognition  of  the 

Shopmen's      Confederation.   From 

Dawson,  Alaska,  comes  news  of 
a  great  stampede,  as  Yukon  navi- 
gation is  closing,  to  Ruby  City, 
below  Fort  Gibbon,  Twenty-five 
hundred  prospectors  from  older  Yukon 
gold  camps  are  rushing  there.  Ruby  is 
now  a  tent  city,  but  hundreds  of  cabins 
will  be  built  as  winter  approaches.  The 
Northern  Commercial  Company  and  in- 
dependent traders  have  this  week  landed 
barges  with  supplies.  Stampeders  are 
going  by  steamboats  and  gasolene 
launches.  Rich  diggings  have  been 
found  on  several  creeks.  The  formation 
is  white  channel  with  blue  mud  under- 
ne^h,  as  in  the  Klondike  digging.,. 

.J* 

The  Canadian  Parliament  will 
Canada     assemble    November   18,  unless 

the  date  is  altered  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  new  Prime  Minister. 

The  greatest  political  demonstration 

seen  in  Ottawa  since  the  early  victories 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  made  Sep- 
tember 26,  by  happy  Conservatives,  who 
marched  and  drove  b}  thousands  by  R. 
L.  Borden's  house  and  took  the  Premier- 
elect  thru  the  principal  streets.  Hun- 
dreds of  banners  and  transparencies  bore 
such  mottoes  as  "Reciprocity  is  Dead," 
"Canada  for  the  Canadians,"  "One  Flag. 
<')nc  I'lect,  One  Throne,"  "The  Union 
Jack  Forever,"  "Canada  is  Good  Enough 
for  Us."  The  Eaurier  Cabinet  has  sent 
in  its  resignation,  .i.nd  Sir  Wilfrid  an- 
nounces that  he  will  take  his  first  holiday 
in  many  years  by  spending  a  month  in 
California,  after  which  he  will  return  to 
his  post  as  learlcr  of  the  opposition  oi  the 
Twelfth   Parliament,  which  will  inect  in 

November. Earl  Grey,  the  Governor 

General,  speaking  at  the  banrpiet  of  the 
Canadian  Clul>,  of  Ottawa,  .September 
27,  said  that 

fhe  great  resources  of  Canada  and  the 
1  haracter  of  the  Canadian  people  make  it  cer- 
tain that  the  Dominion  will  one  day  be  the 
i<reate'f  factor  in  the  f'.rifish  Empire,  even 
exceedinjj  in  importance  anrl  mfluencc  the 
I'nitcd  Km(?dom  if'.elf.  .  .  ,  Some  people  pro- 
fen^    tr>    [»la' '•    r(  iiaiiff    on    flu     Mfinroc    Dor- 


trine,   but   where   would   that    doctrine   stand 
if  the  British  fleet  were  swept  from  the  seas? 
Ihe  only  security  for  Canada's  defense  is  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  fleet." 

Tv/r  J        t:'!    .  J         Mexico's       national 
Madero  Elected  ,     ,.         ,     ,        , 

o  -J  ^  r  n/r  •  election  took  place 
President  of  Mexico  01         .^i  .. 

on  Sunday,  the  ist. 

when  presidential  electors  were  chosen. 
These  will  meet  on  the  15th,  when  the 
election  of  Francisco  I.  Madero,  leader 
of  the  revolution,  will  be  announced. 
There  was  scarcely  any  opposition  to 
Madero,  as  candidate  for  the  first  place, 
but  when  The  Independent  went  to 
press  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  Suarez,  Governor  of  Yuca- 
tan and  nominated  with  Madero,  was 
disliked  and  comparatively  unknown. 
Many  voted  for  Dr.  Francisco  Gomez, 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  formerly 
Madero's  agent  at  Washington.  The 
Catholic  party  voted  for  Madero  and  De 
la  Barra  (now  President),  saying  that 
Madero  should  have  the  first  place  now 
and  expressing  a  purpose  to  make  De  la 
Barra  his  successor  at  the  next  election. 
Congress  had  rejected  by  a  large  major- 
ity the  petitions  asking  that  the  election 

be  postponed. Gen.   Bernardo  Reyes 

left  Mexico  secretly  before  the  election. 
( )n  the  28th,  disguised  as  a  feeble  inva- 
lid and  using  an  assumed  name,  he- 
boarded  a  steamship  at  Vera  Cruz.  In  a 
telegram  to  De  la  Barra  he  said  he  was 
going  away  for  the  good  of  his  country, 
believing  that  his  departure  would  pro- 
mote peace.  In  interviews  he  asserted 
that  he  had  discovered  a  Maderist  plot 
for  his  assassinati(jn,  adding  that  he 
would  return  when  his  safety  could  be 
guaranteed.  f^Ie  cicsired  that  his  party 
should  retain  its  organization  and  be  a 
party  of  OpfKJsition,  upon  a  platform  to 
4)e  made  known  hereafter.  Madero  com- 
mented sarcastically  upon  Reyes's  re- 
mark, made  two  weeks  ago,  that  bv  re- 
sr)rting  to  arms  he  could  overturn  the 
riovernmcnl.  Re\cs  well  knew,  Madero 
said,  that  at  the  beginning  of  such  a 
venture  he  would  lose  his  life.  After 
thev  harl  "overthrown  one  dictator,  the 
people  could  uot  be  tricked  into  taking 

ti])  another." l""ifteen  Magonists  were 

killed  in  an  engagement  witli  Maderist 
soMic-r-,   in  the  north  a   few  davs  before 
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llic  elccliDii,  and  il  IS)  iciK»rled  that  at 
about  the  same  time  sixt\  Maj^onists 
were  put  to  death  in  Guanajuata  The 
story  is  that  an  army  officer,  disguised 
as  a  priest,  took  the  confessions  of  twentv 
Magonists  who  liad  heen  eoiideinned  ; 
tliat  these  confessions  implicated  forty 
Mexicans  in  addition  and  disclosed  a  plot 
for  a  widespread  movement ;  that  the 
forty  were  arrested,  and  that  these  and 
the  confessing  twenty  were  then  prompt- 
ly shot. At  the  end  of  last  week,  Za- 
pata antl  Almazan,  handit  commanders 
of  600  men,  were  making  terms  for  sur- 
render. There  was  still  much  disturh- 
ance  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  where  In- 
dian rebels  recently  sacked  a  town  and 
were  guilty  of  many  atrocities,  such  as 
the  torturing  of  cliildrcn  and  women. 
They  crucified  a  resident  of  Acala  named 
W'inceslao  hrance.  Relieving  that  one 
Rivergo,  secretary  of  the  (Governor  of 
the  Federal  district,  was  in  some  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  uprising  in  Chiapas, 
mobs  in  the  capital  on  the  26th  ult.  de- 
manded his  resignation.  Mounted  police 
charged  the  mobs,  killing  two  men  and 
wounding  seventeen. 


Cuba  and 
Other  Islands 


l-rancisco  (lonzales  and 
I'rancisco  Bare  nguer, 
editors  of  labor  papers 
in  Havana,  with  four  Spanish  So^'ialists, 
were  seized  b}  the  authorities  last  week 
and  placed  on  board  a  Hamburg  Line 
steamship  to  be  carried  to  \'igo,  Spain. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  communicate 
with  their  families.  In  explanation  it 
was  said  that  they  had  fomented  recent 
strikes  and  had  been  expelled  as  "per- 
nicious foreigners."  Since  their  depar- 
ture, the  workingmen  have  been  holding 


indignation    meetings. 


-Cuba's    sugar 


crop  promises  to  be  the  largest  ever 
known  on  the  island.  The  record  is  held 
by  that  of  1909,  which  was  1,800,000 
tons.     There  is  still  danger  of  injury  by 

cyclones  in  the  present  month. Some 

foresee  much  disturbance  in  Cuba,  if 
President  Gomez,  who  has  repeatedly 
promised  to  retire,  should  stand  for  re- 
election. It  is  feared  that  the  hostile 
branch  of  the  Liberal  party  would  cause 
a  revolution.  The  Conservative  candi- 
date will  probablv  be  Sefior  Menocal. 
manager  of  sugar    properties    represent- 


ing $20,tKX>,ooo  of  American  capital.—— 
Santo  Domingo's  commissioner  has  re- 
turned from  Washington  without  reach 
ing  an  agreement  for  arbitration  of  the 
boundary  dispute  with  llayti.  It  is  said 
that   the   l]a)tian    revolution   has  caused 

delay, Conunander  Moffett  reports  to 

our  Navy  Department  that  he  has  for- 
mally taken  possession,  in  the  name  of 
the  United  .States,  of  an  uninhabited 
island  callc-d  llishop  Rock,  lying 
oil'  the  coast  rd  Mexico,  a  little 
south  of  the  California  boundary.  Mex- 
ico    has     never    claimed     it. Ensign 

Charles  E.  Hovey,  Naval  Academy,  '07, 
of  .\ew  Hampshire,  commander  of  the 
gunboat  "I'ampanga,"  was  killed  and 
three  sailors  were  wounded,  last  week, 
by  hostile  natives  on  one  of  the  Basilan 
islands,  which  lie  just  south  of  Zam- 
boanga,  in  the  Philippines.  These  na- 
tives arc  fanatics,  whose  principal 
weapon  is  the  blowgun,  in  which  poi- 
soned darts  are  used. The  I'hilippine 

(iovernment    is    now    making    loans    on 

agricultural  property  at  6  per  cent. 

A  Denver  newspaper,  believing  that  we 
should  not  continue  to  hold  the  Philip- 
pines, has  addressed  letters  to  Governors, 
members  of  Congress  and  many  promi- 
nent citizens,  asking  for  comment  upon 
its  prof)osition,  which  is  that  we  should 
sell  the  islands  to  Japan  and  use  the 
money  paid  for  them  in  developing  the 
arid  lands  of  the  West  and  the  swamp 

lands  of  the  South. An  appropriation 

of  $25,000  granted  by  the  Philippine 
Legislative  Assembly  is  to  be  expended 
by  the  ( iovernment  in  advertising  the 
islands. 

..* 

„         ,       ,        Nicaragua's   Minister   at 

Central  and        ^r     1  •      .  1  r  u    1 

_      ,     .        .         W  ashmgton  published  a 

South  America       ^  ,  .       ^   .1  j       r 

statement,  at  the  end  ot 

last  week,  emphatically  denying  certain 
reports  that  Nicaragua  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed* and  on  the  verge  of  another  revo- 
lution. The  Government,  he  asserted 
was  firmly  established,  and  a  loan  would 
soon  be  negotiated  in  the  L^nited  States. 
It  was  not  true,  he  added,  that  Costa 
Rica  was   assisting  ex-President   Zelaya 

in  plots  for  an  uprising. Costa   Rica 

has  contracted  in  Paris  for  a  loan  of 
$7,000,000.  The  lenders  are  .\lbert 
Kahn,  of  Paris;  IJehrens  &•  Sons,  of 
Hamburg,   and   Speyer  &   Co..  of   New 
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York.  The  security  will  be  a  first  lien 
on  the  revenues  of  the  hquor  monopoly, 
together  with  a  lien  upon  all  other  rev- 
enue.   Costa  Rica  agrees  to  negotiate  no 

additional  loan  within  two  years. K 

series  of  earthquake  shocks  in  Costa 
Rica,  near  the  Pacific  coast,  last  week, 
partly  destroyed  the  town  of  Los  Canos 
de  Aguas  Zarcas.  Four  persons  were 
killed  and  a  church  two  hundred  years 
old  was  wrecked.  For  nearly  a  day  the 
water    was    withdrawn    from    the    Cano 


\  LAIJJ.UIK.   KOKOTZKOFF 
The    new    Finance    .Minister    of    Kusfia,    succeedinR    as 
I'rime     Mini'-ter     I'ctcr    Aca'lierich     Stoiypin,     whose 
aMas«inalion    is    the   «iihject    of   an    article    puWisherl 
in    thin   issue    of   Thf,    Indkpksdent. 

Grande  River,  and  very  little  is  running 

now   in   the   river  bed. For  the   first 

lime  the  Government  of  Panama  h;is  lost 
control  of  the  National  Assembly.  A 
special  session  was  railed  last  week  for 
legislation  concerning  the  projected 
Panama  and  David  railroad.  Altho  this 
is  the  Assembly  that  elected  F'resident 
Arosemena,  it  jjromptly  elected  officers 
hostile  to  him  and  arloplcd  a  resolution 
declaring  that  if  he  intended  Irj  bf  a  can- 


didate for  re-election  he  must  resign  six 
months  before  election  day.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  required  by  the  Constitution. 
Some  time  ago,  the  President  obtained  a 
grant  of  six  months'  vacation,  the  begin- 
ning of  which  was  to  be  just  six  months 
prior  to  the  election.  He  had  been  ad- 
vised that  the  requirement  of  the  Con- 
stitution could  be  satisfied  in  this  way. 

Lender  a  new  law,  foreigners  who, 

as  contractors'  agents,  urge  Panama 
Canal  laborers  to  leave  the  Zone  for 
work  in  Brazil  or  elsewhere  may  be 
summarily  expelled  from  the  republic, 
and  natives  who  seek  to  draw  away 
laborers   may   be   fined    from   $i,ooo   to 

."$3,000. President    Leguia,    of    Peru, 

signed  the  new  Amnesty  bill  on  the  26th 
ult.,  and  at  midnight  all  the  political  pris- 
oners, sixteen  in  number,  were  set  free. 
They  were  warmly  greeted  b}'  many 
awaiting  their  release.  Because  of  the 
President's     conciliatory     attitude,     the 

people     arc     rejoicing.  Earthquake 

shocks,  last  week,  in  Ecuador,  caused 
much  loss  of  property  in  the  city  of 
Riobamba,  85  miles  from  Guayaquil. 

On  September  28 
Italy  Declares  War      I  t  a  1  y     precipitated 

action  by  delivering 
to  the  Porte  an  ultimatum  announcing  its 
intention  of  occupying  Tripoli  and  Cy- 
rene,  and  demanding  within  twentv-four 
hours  a  reply  indicating  compliance. 
Among  the  reasons  given  for  this  meas- 
ure in  the  note  dispatched  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  War,  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano,  to 
the  Italian  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Constan- 
tinople. .Signor  di  Martino,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"During  a  long  series  of  years  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy  never  ceased  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  Porte  upon  the  ahsoliitf 
necessity  of  correcting  the  state  of  disorder 
to  which  the  government  of  Turkey  had  aban- 
doned Tripoli  and  Cyrcnc.  These  regions 
should  be  adnn'ttcd  to  tlie  l)cnefils  of  ilie 
progress  realized  by  other  parts  of  the  Med- 
iterranean  and   Africa. 

"This  tr,insforniation,  which  is  imposed  by 
the  general  exigencies  of  civilization,  consti- 
tutes for  Italy  a  vit.il  interest  of  the  first  or- 
der l)y  reason  of  tlie  slight  distance  separat- 
ing these  countries  froin  the  coasts  of  Italy. 
Notwithstanding  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
government  of  Italy,  which  has  always  ac- 
corded its  loyal  sup])ort  lo  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment in  the  different  jjolitical  (|uestions  of 
recent  times;   notwithstanding  the   moderation 
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Italy,  111  views  concerning  I  riiiuli  have  been 
badly  receiveil  by  tbc  iiiiijeiiai  goveriiinent, 
but,  more  than  that,  all  enterprise  on  the  part 
of  Italians  in  the  regions  nientioned  has  been 
systematically  opposed  and  unjustifiably 
crushed. 

"The  Royal  Cioveimiieiil  has  received  iroin 
its  consular  agents  m  1  ripoli  and  Cyrene  in- 
iormation  that  the  situation  is  extremely  grave 
because  of  the  agitation  prevailing  against 
Italian  subjects,  which  is  incited  in  evident 
lashion  by  officers  and  other  funclioiiaries  of 
autiiority. 

"This  agitation  constitutes  an  imminent 
danger  not  only  to  Italian  subjects,  but  to  for- 
eigners of  all  nationalities,  which  re(|uires 
ihetn  for  their  own  security  to  embark  and 
leave  Tripoli  without  delay. 

"The  arrival  at  Tripoli  of  Ottoman  military 
transports,  which  the  Royal  (iovernnient  has 
not  failed  to  observe,  appears  preliminary  to 
serious  events,  aggravates  the  situation,  and 
imposes  on  the  Royal  Cjovernment  the  ol)liga- 
tion  absolutely  to  prejiare  for  tlu-  d.niger.s 
which  will  result. 

"The  Italian  govermnenl,  lia\  ing  ihe  inten- 
tion henceforth  to  protect  its  irrterests  and  its 
dignity,  has  decided  to  proceed  to  the  military 
occupation  of  Tripoli  and  Cyrene." 

To  this  peremptory  note  the  Turki.sh 
Government  replied  in  a  concihatory 
manner,  stating  that,  according  to  the 
latest  reports,  conditions  in  Tripoli  were 
absolutely  normal  and  that  the  Italian 
residents  were  amply  protected  and 
Italian  interests  in  no  danger.  Any 
causes  of  complaint  would  be  im- 
mediately investigated  and  remedied, 
and  the  hope  was  exprest  that  Italy 
would  desist  from  the  proposed  ac- 
tion. The  Turkish  Government  at  the 
same  time  sent  a  protest  to  the  Powers, 
which,  however,  declined  to  intervene, 
altho  the  German  Ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople, IJaron  von  Biederstein,  vis- 
ited the  Italian  Embassy  in  an  attempt 
to  obtain  a  delay  or  Reconciliation.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  Fri- 
day, September  29.  the  Italian  Charge 
d'Aflfaires  presented  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  in  the  following  terms : 

"The  Italian  embassy,  carrying  out  the  or- 
ders of  the  King,  has  the  honor  to  notify  yor. 
that  the  delay  accorded  by  the  royal  govern- 
ment to  the  Porte,  with  a  view  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  certain  necessary  measures,  has  ex- 
pired without  a  satisfactory  reply  reaching  the 
Italian  government.  The  lack  of  this  reply 
only  confirms  the  bad  will,  or  want  of  power, 
of  which  the  Turkish  government  and  author- 
ities have  given  such  frequent  proof,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  Ital- 
ians in  Tripoli  and  Cyrenica. 


"The  royal  government,  consequently,  is 
obliged  itself  to  safeguard  its  rights  and  in- 
terests as  well  as  its  honor  and  dignity  by  all 
means  at  its  disposal.  Kvents  which  will  fol- 
low can  only  be  regarded  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  conduct  followed  so  long  b) 
the    Turkish  authorities 

"The  relations  of  peace  and  friendship  be- 
ing therefore  interruptetl  between  the  .two 
countries,  Italy  considers  herself  from  this 
moment  in  a  state  of  war  with  Turkey." 

.\  statement  given  out  to  the  press  in 
justitication  of  the  action  of  Italy  enu- 
merates a  long  list  of  alleged  "vexations 
and  abuses,"  none  of  which,  however,  . 
seem  to  be  so  serious  as  to  be  beyond  the 
possibility  of  settlement  by  the  ordinary 
diplomatic  methods.  Among  them  are : 
The  forced  marriage  and  conversion  to 
.Mohammedanism  of  the  sixtee'i-year-old 
daughter  of  an  Italian  railroad  laborer  ^ 
in  Adana ;  the  search  and  seizure  of  Ital- 
ian vessels  on  the  \icc\  Sea  suspected  of 
carrying  contraband  arms  to  the  Arabian 
rebels;  the  boycotting  of  the  Tripolitan 
branch  of  the  Rank  of  Rome ;  interfer- 
ence with  the  ])urchase  of  land  and  de-  • 
velopment  of  natural  resources  in  Trip- 
oli by  Italians;  resistance  to  archeologi- 
cal  and  mineralogical  explorations;  the 
hostile  tone  of  the  native  press ;  and  fail- 
ure to  bring  to  justice  the  murderers  of 
two  Italians.  The  statement  concludes 
as  follows  : 

"The  limit  had  l)ecii  reached,  the  violent  at- 
tacks, beyond  all  measures  injurious,  oi  the 
Turkish  Ottoman  press,  the  systematic  resist- 
ance and  the  utter  lack  of  good  faith  in  the 
subordinate  authorities,  the  extraordinary  se- 
ries of  incidents  and  complaints  of  all  kinds, 
augmenting  day  by  day,  have  finaHy  shaken 
and  tired  public  opinion,  the  press,  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  government  of  Italy. 

'Ttaly  now  was  coinpelled  to  give  up  any 
and  every  hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement  with 
Turkey,  having  lost  faith  in  the  many  vain 
words  and  mendacious  promises  given  by 
Turkey  in  the  last  years,  having  lost  patience, 
decided  to  abandon  her  policy  of  forbearance, 
which  might  be  reproached  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness and  an  acknowledgment  of  inferiority, 
has  firmly  resolved  to  obtain  with  the  greatest 
cr.ergy  the  respect  of  her  own  rights  and  the 
protection  of  her  own   interests. 

"The  blame  will  fall  upon  those  who  for  the 
last  three  years  have  daily  provoked  us,  caus- 
ing by  way  of  small  or  serious  incidents  an 
atmosphere  of  hostility  in  the  several  prov- 
inces of  the  empire,  and  especially  Tripoli- 
tana,  thus  rendering  uncertain  the  safety  of 
the  Italian  subjects  and  dangerous  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  peaceful  commerce  of  Eritrea 
in  the  Red  Sea." 
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The  Outbreak 
of  Hostilities 


Promptly  upon  the  decla- 
ration of  war  the  Duke 
of  the  Abruzzi,  in  com- 
mand of  a  torpedo  .squadron  ofif  the  har- 
bor of  Prevesa,  near  the  Greek  boun- 
dary, began  the  attack  on  Turkish  gun- 
boats. In  fact,  the  attack,  which  began 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  may  have 
preceded  the   declaration,   for   it   is   said 


bor.  One  of  them  was  driven  ashore 
and  burned.  The  crew  escaped  to  land. 
A  number  of  Turkish  fishing  boats  were 
picked  up  here  and  there  very  much  to 
the  surprise    of    their    owners,  who  had 

not   heard    of   the    war. Tripoli    was 

blockaded  by  a  force  of  four  Italian 
cruisers  and  the  garrison  summoned  to 
surrender     within      twenty-four     hours. 
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that  the  note  was  not  delivered  at  2  p.  m.,  The  demand  was  refused.  The  Turkish 
as  was  planned,  but  at  4.30,  owing  to  "the  transport  "Derna"  was  captured  by  the 
fact  that    the    Italian  Charge  fl'Afifaires      Italians  in  the  harbor,  but  not  before  she 


could  not  find  the  Grand  Vizier  at  the 
proper  time.  The  Vice-Admiral,  the 
Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  who  had  estab- 
lished a  blockade  to  protect  Italian  (om- 
merce  in  the  .Adriatic,  was  successful  in 
checking  thf  attempt  f,f  two  of  the  Turk 
ish  torpedo  boatb  from  leaving  the  har 


had  landed  eleven  cannon  and  16,000 
rifles,  which  were  sent  inland  b\  camel 
trains.  Most  of  the  Italian  wniiu-n,  chil- 
dren anrl  priests,  about  600  in  all,  were 
brought  from  Tripoli  to  Syracuse  in  the 
steamship  "Hercules,"  chartered  by  the 
liank  of  Rome. The  force  despatched 
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to    Iripoli  under  (jciifral  t  aiieva  is  said 
to  number  more  than  35,(xjo  men,  com 
prisinjT  ei}i;lit  reginunts  of  inf.intr\,  two 
(»t  sliarpslioulcrs,  i  ,ooc>  cavalry  and  artil 
Icry.      The  mohihzatiun    of    the    troops 
seems  to  have  been  efTccted  uitiiont  se- 
rious ilifrtculty  and  to  have  aroused  con 
siderablf    tntlaisiasni,    altho    there    were 
anti-militarist     riots     in     several    places. 
The   f^jeneral    strike   ordered   by   the   so- 
cialists to  stop  the  war  did  not  material- 
ize.  The    Committee    of    I'nion    and 

l^rogress,  the  power  behind  tne  throne 
in  Turkey,  is  outspoken  in  its  demand 
tor  resistance  to  the  Italian  aggression. 
The  first  effect  of  the  ultimatum  was  the 
overthrow  of  the  Mmistry.  Hakki  Pasha 
resigned  as  Grand  Vizier,  and  Said 
I'asha,  President  of  the  Senate,  will  take 
his  place.  Shefket  Pasha  will  retain  his 
position  as  Minister  of  War.  The  Ital- 
ians resident  in  Turkey  are  under  the 
protection  of  the  (jerman  Ambassador. 
The  Imited   States   will   take  charge  of 

the    Ottoman    subjects    in    Italy. On 

( )ctober  2  a  statement  was  issued  at  Ber- 
lin by  the  Foreign  Office,  to  the  effect 
that  the  report  of  the  German  Amh-ssa- 
dor  at  Constantinople  having  presented 
Italian  proposals  fcr  peace  was  "prema- 
ture." This  seemed  to  indicate  that  such 
proposals  were  expected  as  soon  as  the 
occupation    of    the  Tripolitan  coast  had 

been  effected. 

■}* 

The  Irish  railroad 
Foreign  Notes  strike  is  gradually  sub- 
siding, altho  conditions 
are  not  yet  normal.  The  companies  re- 
fuse to  reinstate  many  of  the  men.  A 
strike  of  the  bakers  in  Dublin  has  cut  off 
two-thirds  of  the  supply  of  bread  and 
caused  great  suffering  in  poor  families. 
The  railroad  strike  did  not  prevent  the 
running  of  excursion  trains  to  the  great 
Unionist  mass  meeting  at  Belfast,  where 
it  was  voted  to  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  any  Home  Rule  Govern- 
n:ent.  A  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  arrange  for  a  pi-ovisional  government 
for  Ulster  to  assume  power  on  the  day 

of  the  passage  of   a    home  rule  bill. 

Dmitri  Bogrof,  the  assassin  of  Premier 
Stolypin,  was  condemned  to  death  b\' 
court  martial  and  hanged  at  Kiev  Sep- 
tember   25. The    exchange    of    notes 

between   Fraiice  and  Germany  over  the 


.Morocco  ((uestion  lias  ccjutinued  during 
the  week,  hut  ii  is  leported  that  the  two 
governments  have  practically  come  to  an 
agreement,  and  the  discussion  now  car- 
rietl  on    concerns    details    and   wording. 

The  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the 

l'>ench  battleship  "I,i!)erte"  has  not 
been  certainly  ascertained.  Some  lay  it 
to  the  spontaneous  combnstix)n  of  pow- 
der B,  a  nitro-cellulose  compound,  which 
has  been  suspected  of  deterioration  and 
probably  was  responsible  for  the  explo- 
sion on  the  "Jena."  r)thers  believe  that 
it  was  a  case  of  sal)otage  due  to  anti- 
luilitary  syndicalists  who  set  fire  to  the 
coal  bunkers  as  they  had  done  in  other 
ships.  According  to  official  estimates 
the  dead  number  235  and  the  injured 
160.  Five  ineii  were  rescued  alive  from 
the  ruins  more  than  a  day  after  the  dis- 
aster. The  force  of  the  explosion  was 
so  great  as  to  throw  bodies  upon  the 
decks  of  the  other  vessels  in  the  harbor, 
and  a  piece  of  the  armor  plate  of  the 
"Liberte,"  weighing  37  tons,  struck  the 
"Republiquc,"  damaging  it  so  that  it  will 
take  several  months  for  repairs.  The 
German  Emperor  sent  his  condolences 
and  sympathy  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment.  The  attempt  of  the  ex-Shah  of 

Persia,  Mohammed  AH  Mirza,  to  regain 
the  throne  seems  to  have  failed,  in  spite 
of  the  favor  which  it  received  from  Rus- 
sia. His  brother.  Salar  ed  Dowleh,  who 
started  the  insurgent  movement,  was  de- 
cisively defeated  by  the  Government 
near  Savah,  with  a  loss  of  500  killed  and 
200  prisoners.  Seven  big  guns  and 
other  nnmitions  were  captured.  The 
Government  force  is  reported  to  have 
numbered     2,000     and     the     insurgents 

4,000. The    siege    of    Cheng-tu    has 

been  raised  by  the  arrival  of  1,500  Chi- 
nese troops  from  Tibet.  The  mission- 
aries and  foreign  residents  were  found 
safe.  The  rebels  have  withdrawn  to  the 
west    and    south    and    the    Government 

troops  are  in  pursuit. A  royalist  plot 

for  the  restoration  of  the  ex-King  Man- 
uel, formed  in  Oporto  by  th-  Catholic 
Club.  Avas  discovered  in  time  to  arrest 
the  conspirators.  Some  200  had  assem- 
bled during  the  night  in  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace of  Pleasure,  but  at  daybreak  they 
found  the  building  surrounded  by  troops 
with  machine  guns  and  were  compelled 
to  surrender. 


Twelve  Major  Prophets  of  Today— III 

BY  EDWIN   E.   SLOSSON,   Ph.D. 

.  [The  aim  of  this  series  is  to  acquaint  the  general  reader  with  the  personality  of  certain 
leaders  of  modern  thought  and  to  give  him  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  character  of  their  philos- 
ophy of  life  to  enable  him  to  judge  which  of  them  it  will  be  worth  his  while  to  study  further. 
The  first  article,  on  the  Belgian  dramatist  and  essayist,  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  appeared  May  4 
and  the  second,  on  the  French  philosopher,  Henri  Bergson,  June  8.  The  subject  of  the 
next  sketch  will  be  the  Russian  pliysiologist,  Elie  !Metchnikoff,  head  of  the  Pasteur  Institute 
Paris.  Later  articles  will  be  devoted  to  Wilbelm  Ostwald,  Ernst  Haeckel,  Rudolf  Eucken. 
H.    G.   Wells,   n.   B.    Shaw,   G.    K.   Chesterton,  F.   C.  S.   Schiller  and  John  Dewey.— Editor.] 

Henri  Poincare 


"The  scientist  does  not  study  nature  because 
it  is  useful ;  he  studies  it  because  he  dehghts 
in  it,  and  he  delights  in  it  because  it  is  beauti- 
ful. If  nature  were  not  beautiful,  it  would  not 
be  worth  knowing,  and  if  nature  were  not  worth 
knowing,  life  would  not  be  worth  living.  Of 
course  I  do  not  here  speak  of  that  beauty  that 
strikes  the  senses,  the  beauty  of  qualities  and 
of  appearances;  not  that  I  undervalue  such 
beauty,  far  from  it,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  science ;  I  mean  that  profounder  beauty 
which  comes  from  the  harmonious  order  of 
the  parts,  and  which  a  pure  intelligence  can 
gra.sp.  This  it  is  which  gives  body,  a  struc- 
ture so  to  speak,  to  the  iridescent  appearances 
which  flatter  cur  senses,  and  without  this  sup- 
port the  l>eauty  of  these  fugitive  dreams  would 
he  only  imperfect,  because  it  would  be  vague 
and  always  fleeting.  On  the  contrarj',  in- 
tellectual beauty  is  sufficient  unto  itself,  and  it 
is  for  its  sake,  more  perhaps  than  for  the  fu- 
ture good  of  humanity,  that  the  scientist  de- 
votes himself  to  long  and  difficult  labors. 

"It  is,  therefore,  the  quest  of  this  special 
beauty,  the  sense  of  the  harmony  of  the  cos- 
mos, which  makes  us  choose  the  facts  most 
fitting  to  contribute  to  this  harmony,  just  as 
an  artist  chooses  from  among  the  features  of 
his  model  those  which  perfect  the  picture  and 
give  it  character  and  life.  And  we  need  not 
fear  that  this  instinctive  and  unavowed  pre- 
possession will  turn  the  scientist  aside  from 
the  search  for  the  true.  One  may  dream  a 
harmonious  world,  but  how  far  the  real  world 
will  leave  it  behind !  The  greatest  artists  that 
ever  lived,  the  Greeks,  made  their  heavens; 
how  shabby  it  is  beside  the  true  heavens, 
ours  !"~IV,incare's  The  lvalue  of  Science,  p.  8. 

Sf'CH  language  as  this  is  extremely 
disconcerting  to  those  who  hold  the 
popular  notion  of  science  and 
scientists ;  regarding  science  as  a  vague 
impending  mass  of  solid  fact,  immutable, 
inexorable,  threatening  the  extinction  of 
all  siirh  things  as  art.  sentiment,  poetry 
and  religion,  only  to  W  diverted  by  a  de- 
termination to  remain  ignr^rant  of  it ;  re- 


garding men  of  science  as  mere  calculat- 
ing machines,  mechanically  grinding  out 
logical  grist  for  utilitarian  purposes. 
Mathematical  astronomy  is  surely  one  of 
the  sciences,  the  most  rigid,  remote  and 
recondite  of  the  sciences.  Yet  here  is  the 
leading  mathematical  astronomer  of  the 
age  talking  about  it  as  tho  it  were  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  a  thing  of  beauty  that  the 
artist  creates  for  his  own  delight  in  the 
making  of  it  and  shapes  in  accordance 
with  his  own  ideas  of  what  is  har- 
monious. 

Now  we  cannot  throw  out  of  consider- 
ation M.  Poincare's  opinion  on  the 
ground  that  he  does  not  know  what  he  is 
talking  about.  A  man  who  has  made  as 
much  science  as  he  has  ought  to  know 
how  science  is  made,  and  what  for.  To 
most  of  us  nature — or  to  avoid  hurting 
our  own  feelings  let  us  rather  say,  oppor- 
tunity— has  denied  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing this  by  experience.  Consequently 
M.  Poincare  is  an  especially  interesting 
man  to  study,  for  he  is  willing  to  tell  us 
not  only  what  a  man  of  science  is  but 
also  how  it  feels  to  be  one.  No  other 
living  man  of  equal  eminence  has  been 
so  frank  and  accommodating  in  the  self- 
revelation  of  his  methods  or  so  willing  to 
submit  himself  as  a  subject  of  observa- 
tion! W'e  are  admitted  to  the  laboratory 
of  a  mathematician  and  we  can  watch 
the  mechanism  of  scientific  thought  in 
action. 

So  far  as  he  is  coiucnied  he  repudiates 
the  idea  that  science  is  purely  utilitarian 
in  the  most  emf)hat'c  language.  August 
Omite  said  that  it  vvonhl  be  iflle  to  seek 
to  know  the  composition  of  the  sim  since 
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this  knuvvlcdgc  vvuulcl  be  ut  iiu  Ubc  U> 
sociology.  Against  such  a  charge  ot  ust'- 
lessness  l*uiiicare  eloquently  deleuils  l:i^ 
science  b)  slK)\ving  the  practical  value  ol 
astronomy  even  troiu  Lonites  point  ol 
view,  but  in  conclusion  asserts  his  own 
opinion  very  plainl\  : 

"Was  I  wrong  in  saying  that  it  is  astruii 
oniy  vshiih  has  mack  us  a  soul  capable  of  coni- 
imhtiKhng  nature ;  that  under  heavens  al- 
ways overcast  and  starless,  the  earth  itsell 
would  have  been  iDr  us  eternally  uninlelligi- 
hle  ;  that  we  should  there  have  seen  only  ca- 
price and  disorder ;  and  that,  not  knowing 
the  world,  we  should  never  have  been  able  to 
sui)due  it  ?  What  science  could  have  been 
mine  uscfur-'  And  in  thus  speaking  I  put 
myself  at  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
only  value  practical  applications.  Certainly, 
this  point  of  view  is  not  mine;  as  for  me, 
on  ihe  contrary,  if  1  admire  the  conquests  of 
industry,  it  is,  above  all,  itecause  they  free  us 
from  material  cares,  the>  will  one  day  give  to 
all  the  leisure  to  contemplate  nature.  I  do 
not  say :  Science  is  useful,  because  it  teaches 
us  to  construct  machines.  I  say :  Machines 
are  useful,  because  in  working  for  us,  they 
will  some  day  leave  us  more  time  to  make 
science.  But  finally  it  is  worth  remarking 
that  between  the  iwo  points  of  view  there  is 
no  antagonism,  and  that  man  having  pursued 
a  disinterested  aim,  all  else  has  1  een  added 
unto  him." — Value  of  Science,  p.  88. 

It  is  this  insistence  upon  the  esthetic 
value  of  science  that  causes  him  to  .shrink 
from  being  called  a  "pragmatist."  altho 
those  who  accept  that  name  have  always 
laid  unusual  stress  upon  the  esthetic  fac- 
tor in  thinking.  But  in  his  theory  of 
knowledge  Poincare  is  decidcdh-  prag- 
matic and  no  one  has  given  a  clearer  ex- 
position or  stronger  expression  to  the 
practical  mode  of  thought  by  which  the 
natural  sciences  have  made  their  prog- 
ress and  which  is  now  being  extended  to 
the  fields  of  metaphysics,  religion,  ethics 
and  sociolog)'.  Poincare's  favorite  word 
is  "convenient"  {commode).  Theories 
are  strictly  speaking  not  to  be  classed  as 
true  or  false.  They  arc  merely  more  or 
less  "convenient."     For  example  : 

"Masses  are  coefficients  it  is  convenient  to 
introduce  into  calculations.  We  could  re- 
construct all  mechanics  by  attributing  different 
values  to  all  the  masses.  This  new  mechanics 
would  not  be  in  contradiction  either  with  ex- 
perience or  with  the  general  principles  of 
dynamics.  Only  the  equations  of  this  new- 
mechanics  would  be  less  simf'le." — Science  and 
Hypothesis,  p.  76. 

"We  have  not  a  direct  intuition  of  simul- 
taneity, nor  of  the  equality  of  two  durations. 
If  we  think  we  have  this  intuition,  this  is  an 


illusion.  We  replace  it  by  the  aid"  of  certain 
rules  which  we  apply  almost  always  without 
taking  count  of  them.  Hut  what  is  the  nature 
of  these  rules?  No  general  rule,  no  rigor 
uus  rule;  a  multitude  of  little  rules  applicable 
lo  each  particular  case.  These  rules  are  not 
imposed  upon  us  and  we  might  amuse  our- 
selves by  inventing  others;  but  they  could  not 
be  cast  aside  without  greatly  complicating  .tin- 
laws  of  "ihysics,  mathematics  and  astronom) 
V\  e  therefore  choose  these  rules,  not  because 
they  are  true,  but  beiause  they  are  most  con- 
venient, and  we  may  recapitulate  them  as  fol- 
lows: The  simultaneity  of  two  events  or  the 
order  of  their  succession,  the  e(iuality  of  two 
durations,  are  to  lie  so  delined  that  the  eiuin- 
ciation  of  the  natural  laws  niaj  be  as  simple  as 
possible;  in  other  words,  all  these  rules,  all 
these  definitions  are  only  the  fruit  of  an  un 
conscious    opp(.)rtunism."-   Value     of    Science, 

"Time  should  be  so  defined  that  the  equa- 
tions of  mechanics  may  be  as  simple  as  possi- 
ble. In  other  words,  there  is  not  one  way  of 
measuring  time  more  true  than  another.  That 
which  is  generally  adojited  is  only  more  con- 
renietH.  Of  two  watches,  we  have  no  right 
to  say  that  one  goes  true,  the  other  wrong: 
we  can  only  say  that  it  is  advantageous  to 
conform  to  the  indications  of  the  first." — Value 
of  Science,  p.  30. 

"Dehold  then  the  rule  we  follow  and  the 
only  one  we  can  follow  ■  when  a  phenomenon 
appears  to  us  as  the  cause  of  another,  we  re- 
gard it  as  anterior.  It  is  therefore  by  cause 
wc  define  time." — Value  of  Science,  p.  32. 

"Experience  docs  not  prove  to  us  that  space 
has  three  dimensions.  It  only  proves  to  us 
that  it  is  convenient  to  attribute  three  dimen- 
sions to  it." — Value  of  Science,  p.  6g. 

"It  has  often  iicen  observed  that  if  all  the 
bodies  in  the  universe  were  dilated  simulta- 
neously and  in  the  same  proportion  we  should 
have  no  means  of  perceiving  it,  since  all  our 
measuring  instruments  would  grow  at  the 
same  time  as  the  objects  themselves  which 
they  serve  to  measure.  The  world,  after  this 
dilatation,  would  continue  on  its  course  with- 
out anything  apprising  us  of  so  considerable 
an  event." — Value  of  Science,  p.  39. 

But  Poincare  goes  farther  and  shows 
not  only  that  two  such  worlds  of  differ- 
ent sizes  would  be  absolutely  indistin- 
guishable, but  that  they  would  be  equally 
indistinguishable  if  they  were  distorted 
in  any  manner  so  long  as  they  corre- 
sponded with  each  other  point  by  point. 
This  conception  of  the  relativity  of  space 
may  be  thought  a  little  hard  to  grasp, 
but  Mr.  Poincare  is  kind  enough  to  sug- 
gest a  way  by  which  any  one  may  see  it 
for  himself  if  he  has  ten  cents  to  admit 
him  to  one  of  those  hilarious  resorts 
where  lifesize  concave  and  convex  mir- 
rors are  to  be  seen.*  Yott  may  think 
yourself  a  gentleman  of  proper   figure, 

*Science  et  Methode,  p.    tot. 
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that  is  to  say,  somewhat  portly,  and  you  it  (Hfticult  to  convince  him  of  his  de- 
look  upon  the  tall  slim  shape  that  con-  formity.  His  legs,  as  well  as  yours,  ful- 
fronts  you  in  the  cylindrical  mirror  as  fill  the  ref|uiremcnt  that  Lincoln  laid 
absurdly  misshapen.  But  you  would  find  down  as  their  i)ropcr  length,  that  is,  they 
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icatli  Iruiii  tlic  luidy  to  the  grouiul.  If 
>uu  toiicli  your  cliin  with  your  tiiuuib 
and  your  brow  witli  your  torctinger  so 
does  lie.  It  occurs  to  you  that  here  is  a 
case  where  your  knowledge  of  geometry 
would,  if  ever,  prove  useful,  but  when 
you  appeal  to  it  you  will  find  that  the 
geometry  of  his  queer-looking  world  is 
just  as  gixjd  as  yours,  in  fact  is  just  the 
same.  Vou  get  a  foot  rule  and  measure 
yourself;  70  inches  high,  14  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  e(|uator,  ratio  5:2.  But 
meanwhile  the  mirror  man  is  also  meas- 
uring himself  and  his  dimensions  come 
out  exactly  the  same  as  yours,  70  and  14 
and  5  :2,  for  when  he  hokls  the  rule  per- 
pendicular it  lengthens  and  when  hori- 
zontal it  shrinks.  Lines  that  in  your 
world  are  straight  are  curved  in  his,  but 
\ou  cannot  prove  it  to  him,  for  when  he 
lays  his  straight-edge  against  these 
curves  of  his,  behold  it  immediately 
bends  to  correspond.  P.y  this  time,  find- 
mg  it  so  difficult  to  prove  to  the  mirror 
man  that  you  are  right  and  he  is  wrong, 
it  occurs  to  you  that  perhaps  he  isn't,  that 
he  may  have  ju>t  as  much  reason  as  you 
for  believing  that  his  is  the  normal,  well- 
proportioned  world,  and  yours  the  dis- 
torted image  of  it.  SiVice  then  you  have 
no  way  of  perceiving  the  absolute  length, 
direction  or  curvature  of  a  line,  your 
space  may  be  as  irregularly  curved  and 
twisted  as  it  looks  to  be  in  the  funniest  of 
the  mirrors  and  you  would  not  know  it. 
Now  the  principle  of  the  pragmatist  is 
that  anything  that  does  not  make  any 
difference  to  anything  else  is  not  real. 
The  reason  why  we  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  differences  between  the 
mirror  space  and  our  space,  each  consid- 
ered by  itself,  is  because  there  is  none. 
Or  to  return  to  the  language  of  Poincare, 
"space  is  in  reality  amorphous  and  the 
things  that  are  in  it  alone  give  it  a  form." 
Why  do  we  say  that  space  has  three  di- 
mensions instead  of  two  or  four  or  more? 
Why  do  we  stick  to  an  old  fogy  like  Eu- 
clid when  Riemann  and  Lobachevski 
proffer  us  new  and  equally  self-consistent 
systems  of  geometry  wherein  parallels 
may  meet  or  part  ?    Because : 

"by  natural  selection  our  mind  has  adal>ted 
itself  to  the  conditions  of  the  external  world. 
It  has  adopted  the  geometry  viost  advanta- 
geous to  the  species  or,  in  other  words,  the 
most  convenient.  Geometry  is  not  true,  it  is 
advantageous." 


.Such  language  may  pa^s  without 
ii«)tice  in  univer.^Uy  halls,  for  all  scientists 
are  more  or  less  clearly  conscious  of  the 
provisional  and  practical  nature  of  the 
liypotheses  and  conventions  they  employ. 
i!ut  to  the  outside  world  it  sounds  start- 
lug.  To  scjiiie  it  seemed  that  the  fonn- 
daiions  of  the  universe  were  being  un- 
(leiiiiiii(.d.  Others  saw  in  it  a  confes- 
sion of  what  Brunetiere  had  called  "the 
bankruptcy  of  science"  and  openly  re- 
joiced over  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy 
of  the  Church.  Now  Poincare  had 
chanced  to  use  in  discussing  the  relativity 
of  motion  the  following  illustration : 

"Absolute  s])acc,  that  is  to  say,  the  mark  to 
wiiich  it  would  be  necessary  to  refer  the  earth 
to  know  whether  it  really  moves,  has  no  ob- 
jective existence.  Hence  this  affirmation  'the 
earth  turns  round'  has  no  meaning,  since  it 
can  be  verified  by  no  experiment ;  since  such 
an  experiment  not  only  could  not  be  cither 
realized  or  dreamed  by  the  boldest  Jules 
Verne  but  cannot  be  conceived  of  without 
contradiction.  Or  rather  these  two  proposi- 
tions: 'The  earth  turns  round'  and  'it  is  more 
convenient  to  suppose  the  earth  turns  round' 
have  the  same  meaning;  there  is  nothing  more 
in  the  one  than  in  the  other."— Science  and 
Hypothesis,  p.  85. 

This  remark  was  at  once  seized  upon 
by  the  Catholic  apologists  and  the  Galileo 
case  once  closed  by  the  voice  of  Rome 
was  reopened  for  the  admission  of  this 
new  evidence.  If  the  Ptolemaic  and  the 
Copernican  thories  are  equally  true  and 
the  choice  between  them  is  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  expediency,  was  not  the  Holy  In- 
quisition justified  in  upholding  the  es- 
tablished theory  in  the  interests  of  relig- 
ion and  morality?  Mgr.  Bolo,  an  emi- 
nent and  sagacious  theologian,  announced 
in  Lc  Matin  of  February  20,  1908,  that 
M.  Poincare,  the  greatest  mathematician 
of  the  century,  says  that  Galileo  was 
wrong  in  his  obstinacy.  To  this  Poin- 
care replied  in  the  whispered  words  of 
Galileo : 

"E  pur  si  muove,  Monseigneur." 
In  a  later  discussion  of  the  point  he 
explains  that  what  he  said  about  the  ro- 
tation of  the  earth  could  be  equally  well 
applied  to  any  other  accepted  hypothesis, 
even  the  very  existence  of  an  external 
world,  for  "these  two  propositions,  'tht 
external  world  exists'  or  'it  is  more  con- 
venient to  suppose  that  it  exists'  have 
one  and  the  same  meaning."  The  Co- 
pernican theory  is  the  preferable  because 
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it  has  a  riclier,  more  profound  content, 
since  if  we  assume  the  earth  is  stationary 
we  have  to  invent  other  explanations  for 
the  flattening  at  the  poles,  the  rotation  of 
Foucault's  pendulum,  the  trade  winds, 
etc.,  while  the  hypothesis  of  a  revolving 
earth  brings  all  these  together  as  the  ef- 
fects of  a  single  cause. 

j\lr.  Le  Roy,  a  Catholic  pragmatist  and 
a  disciple  of  Bergson's,  goes  much  fur- 
ther than  Poincare  in  regard  to  the  hu- 
man element  in  science,  holding  that  sci- 
ence is  merely  a  rule  of  action  and  can 
teach  us  nothing  of  truth,  for  its  laws  are 
only  artificial  conventions.  This  view 
Poincare  considers  to  be  dangerously 
near  to  absolute  nominalism  and  skepti- 
cism and  in  his  controversy  with  Le  Roy* 
he  shows  that  the  scientist  does  not  "cre- 
ate facts  as  Le  Roy  said,  but  merely  the 
language  in  which  he  enunciates  them." 
Of  the  contingence  upon  which  Le  Roy 
and  Boutroux  insist,  Poincare  will  admit 
only  that  scientific  laws  can  never  be 
more  than  approximate  and  probable. 
Even  in  astronomy,  where  the  single  and 
simple  law  of  gravitation  is  involved,  nei- 
ther absolute  certainty  nor  accuracy  can 
be  attained.  Therefore  we  cannot  safely 
say  that  at  a  particular  time  Saturn  will 
I>e  at  a  certain  point  in  the  heavens.  We 
must  limit  ourselves  to  the  prediction  that 
"Saturn  will  probably  be  near"  such  a 
point. 

In  an  address  before  the  International 
i'hilosophical  Congress  at  Bologna  last 
April  Professor  Poincare  discussed  again 
the  question  of  whether  the  laws  of  na- 
ture may  not  change.  He  admits  that 
there  is  not  a  sole  law  that  we  can  enun- 
ciate with  the  certainty  that  it  has  always 
been  true  in  the  past.  Nevertheless,  he 
concludes,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the 
man  of  science  from  keeping  his  faith  in 
the  principle  of  immutability  since  no  law 
can  descend  to  the  level  of  a  secondary 
and  limited  law  without  being  replaced 
by  another  law  more  general  and  more 
comprehensive.  He  considers  in  particu- 
lar the  possibility  that  in  the  remote  past 
the  fundamental  laws  of  mechanics  would 
not  hold,  for  since  the  energy  of  the 
world  has  been  continually  dissipating  in 
the  form  of  heat  there  must  have  been  a 
time  when  bodies  moved  faster  than  they 
do  now.     But   according  to  the   recent 
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theories  of  matter,  no  body  can  travel 
faster  than  light,  and  with  velocities  ap- 
proaching that  of  light  its  mass  is  no 
longer  constant  but  increases  with  its 
velocity.  This,  of  course,  would  play 
havoc  with  all  of  Newton's  laws,  which 
then  we  should  have  to  regard  as  limited 
in  their  scope  to  such  ordinary  condi- 
tions and  moderate  motion  as  we  see 
about  us  now. 

But  even  at  present  we  can  hardly  re- 
gard them  with  the  same  implicit  confi- 
dence as  formerly.  Take,  for  example, 
Newton's  law  that  action  and  reaction 
are  equal  and  opposite.  When  a  ball  is 
fired  from  a  cannon,  the  cannon  recoils 
at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  en- 
ergy that  the  ball  goes  forward.  But 
suppose  instead  of  a  cannon  we  have  a 
lamp  with  a  reflector  sending  a  beam  of 
light  into  space.  It  has  been  deduced 
mathematically  and  proved  experimental- 
ly that  light  exerts  a  minute  but  measura- 
ble pressure  on  an  object  which  it  strikes. 
The  reflector  therefore  recoils  like  the 
cannon,  but  where  is  the  ball  if  light  is 
an  immaterial  wave  motion  ?  To  be  sure 
if  the  ray  of  light  strikes  some  planet 
out  in  sjjace  it  would  give  it  an  impulse 
equal  and  opposite  to  that  originally  im- 
parted to  the  reflector  on  our  earth.  But 
what  if  the  light  went  on  thru  vacant 
space  and  never  hit  anything  at  all  ?  A 
law  that  may  have  to  wait  several  thou- 
sand years  for  its  validat'on  and  may 
even  fail  of  it  altogether  is  not  what  the 
layman  has  in  mind  when  he  thinks  of 
immutable  and  infrangible  laws  govern- 
ing the  universe. 

Rut  it  is  rather  important  just  now 
that  the  layman  gets  to  understand  what 
the  scientist  means  when  he  talks  of  laws, 
theories  and  hypotheses.  For  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  stupendous  revolution  in 
science.  Our  nicely  ajrangcd  nineteenth 
century  cosmos  seems  to  be  dissolving 
into  chaos  again.  We  have  seen  the  ele- 
ment? melt  with  fervent  heat  and  we 
can  r\(>  longer  rely  upon  the  uniformity 
of  atomic  weights.  The  laws  of  the  con- 
servation of  matter  and  energy,  which 
were  the  guiding  stars  of  research  to  the 
last  generation,  are  becoming  dimmed. 
The  old-fashioned  ether,  in  its  time  a 
useful  but  never  entirely  satisfactory 
contrivance,  for  it  had  to  be  patched  up 
rcfjcatcdly  with  divers  new  properties  to 
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ciuiblf  ii  t<(  lit-ar  tla-  vai  iuii.>,  (Imic-,  lll^u^l  1  lie  scieiuitic  niaii,  cNpccially  the  sci- 

iipt)!!   il,   ifcnis  no  lunger  couipetent   to  ciilitic    inveslif^atur,    liouK    his    theories 

^tand  the  strain  and  may  have  to  be  sent  vvitli  a  light  hand,  but  keeps  a  tirni  grip 

to  the  scientific  scrap  heap  at  any  mo-  on  his  tacts.      This  is  just  the  opposite  oi 

nient.     We  hear  physicists  of  sui)i)(jsed  the  lay  attitude  toward  science,     if  the 

^anity  assert  tliat  ail  bodies  contract   in  la)  man  is  interested  in  knowing  the  speed 

the   direction   ot   their   motion   and   that  of   light  it  is  because  he  thinks  that  he 

their  weight  varies  with  their  speed  and  learns  from  it  that  all  space  is  filled  with 

the  direction   in   which   they   are   going,  a  rigid  elastic  solid,  at  which  he  cannot 

We  read  of  "atoms  of  light,"  and  of  cor-  but  wonder,     'llie  scientist   is  interested 

puscles  of  electricity  which,  tiiu  they  are  in  the  ether  because  it  helps  him  in  lii^ 

but  a  thousandth   part   of  the   hydrogen  ealeidation  of  the  speed  of  light, 
atom,     are     caught     and     counted     and  A  lecturer  on  wireless  telegraphy  will 

weighed  one  by  one.  use   in   the  course   of  the   hour   two  or 

Now  what  puzzles  the  lay  mind  is  the  three  more  or  less  contradictory  concep- 

cahnness  with  which  the  scientists  survey  tions   of   electricity.      If   afterward   ytin 

this  crash  of  worlds  and  shock  of  sys-  call  his  attention  to  the  inconsistency  and 

tems.     They   do  not  have   the  mien  of  ask    him    which    is    right    and    which    is 

exposed   impostors.     They  are   not,  like  wrong,  you  will  not  get  a  very  satis fac- 

the  augurs  of  decadent  Rome,  unable  to  tory    answer,     lie    does   not    know    and 

meet   without   laughing   in   each   other's  obviously  does  not  care.     You  insist  up 

faces.     They  do  not  resent  the  overthrow  on  his  telling  you  which  theory  he  per- 

of  their  former  idols.    They  have  no  fear  tonally   believes   in.     He  really   had   not 

of  heretics,  consequently  no  hatred   for  thought  of  "believing"  in  any  of  them, 

them.     They   regard  all  this  iconoclasm  If  he  uses  white  chalk  on  the  blackboard 

with  a  mild  curiosity  quite  in  contrast  in  preference  to  red  it  is  not  because  he 

to  their  intense  and  personal  interest  in  denies  the  existence  of  red  chalk  and  its 

science  generally.     It  is  hard  to  get  out  occasional  usefulness.     So,   too,   the   as- 

a  quorun>  at  the  Association  for  the  Ad-  tronomer  will  speak  of  the  sun's  rising 

vancement  of  Science  to  hear  a  discus-  and   in   the   next   breath   of  the   earths 

sion  of  the  principle  of  relativity    with  turning  toward  the  sun,  quite  innocent 

all  its  revolutionary  consequences.  of   his   inconsistency.     The   botanist   al- 

Compare  this  apparent  indiliference  to  ludes  to  a  certain  flower  as  a  poppy  and 
the  fate  of  fundamental  principles  in  sci-  again  as  Eschscholtzia.  He  means  the 
entitle  circles  with  what  would  happen  in  same  thing  but  is  using  different  lan- 
a  Presbyterian  assembly  if  it  should  be  guages ;  in  the  first  case  English,  in  the 
proposed  to  eliminate  predestination  from  second  case  I  don't  know  what, 
the  Westminster  Confession  or  in  an  It  is  eminently  desirable  that  people 
Episcopal  convocation  if  the  Virgin  should  have  faith  in  science,  but  in  order 
Birth  were  denied ;  with  what  would  to  do  that  they  must  have  the  same  sort 
happen  in  a  stockholders'  meeting  if  of  faith  in  it  that  the  scientist  has.  0th- 
doubt  were  expressed  as  to  the  rights  of  erwise  they  will  regard  it  as  a  lot  of  in- 
capital  or  in  a  socialist  convention  the  genious  fancies  which  are  proved  false 
class  conflict  were  questioned.  Now  the  by  each  succeeding  generation.  Science 
existence  of  the  ether  has  the  same  im-  is  moulting  just  now  and  looks  queer, 
portance  to  scientific  thought  that  pre-  'J  he  public  ought  to  understand  clearly 
destination  has  to  theological  or  capital-  that  the  process  means  growth  and  not 
ism  to  economic  thought.  Its  refutation  disease.  There  is  another  reason  now 
or  modification  would  be  quite  as  upset-  for  the  popularization  of  the  scientific 
ting  to  faith  and  practice.  Yet  scientists  mode  of  thought.  It  is  beginning  to  be 
are  men;  they  have  red  blood  in  their  applied  where  entirely  different  concep- 
veins  and  it  not  infrequently  shows  in  tions  have  so  far  prevailed — to  art.  eth- 
their  cheeks  when  they  debate  something  ics,  religion,  sociology  and  the  like.  This 
that  seems  to  them  worth  while.  Pure  is  already  arousing  a  great  commotion 
theory  rarely  seems  to  them  worth  while  and  w'll  cause  more  before  the  process  is 
because  it  is  recognized  as  pure  conven-  complete.  It  will,  for  example,  involve 
tionality  and  convenience.  the  rewriting  and  to  a  large  extent  the 
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reinvestigation  of  history-.  Poincare  has 
hinted  at  this  in  a  passage  which  seems 
to  me  of  very  great  significance : 

■"Carlyle  has  somewhere  said  something  like 
this :  'Nothing  but  facts  are  of  importance. 
John  Lackland  passed  b_\  here.  Here  is 
something  that  is  admirable.  Here  is  a  real- 
ity for  which  I  would  give  all  the  theories  in 
the  world.'  Carlyle  was  a  fellow  countryman 
of  Bacon,  but  Bacon  would  not  have  said 
that.  That  is  the  language  of  the  historian. 
The  physicist  would  say  rather :  'John  Lack- 
land passed  by  here.  That  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  me  for  he  never  will  pass  this  way 
again.' " — Science  and  Hypothesis,  p.   102. 

The  aim  of  science  is 
prevision  and  I  helievc 
that  this  will  eventual- 
ly be  recognized  as  the 
true  aim  of  all  knowl- 
edge. The  historian,  or 
let  me  say  rather  the 
antiqtiarian,  for  the  his- 
torian may  have  the 
scientific  temperament, 
values  facts  for  their 
raritv.  The  scientist 
values  facts  for  their 
commonness.  A  imique 
fact,  if  there  be  such, 
would  have  no  possible 
interest  to  him.  The 
antiquarian  goes  about 
looking  for  things, 
facts  or  ftirniture. 
which  have  Ijcen  of 
importance  in  the  past. 
The  scientist  is  looking  only  for  things 
that  will  be  of  importance  in  the  future. 
According  to  Poincare  the  proper 
choice  of  facts  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
-cientist.  He  must  be  able  to  pick  out 
the  significant  and  reject  all  the  rest. 
'"Invention  consists  in  avoiding  the  con- 
structing of  useless  combinations  and  in 
constructing  the  tiscftil  combinations 
which  are  in  infinite  minority.  To  invent 
is  to  discern,  to  chof)se."  It  is  most  de- 
sirable to  bring  together  elements  far  dis- 
tant from  one  anotlur.  Such  unions  are 
mostly  sterile,  but  when  this  is  not  the 
case  they  are  the  mo.st  fruitful  of  all. 
The  successful  scientist  does  not,  like  a 
shopper,  look  over  one  by  one  all  avail- 
able samples  and  pick  out  what  he  wants. 
Life  is  tof^  short.  'ITie  unsuitable  ideas 
do  not  even  present  themselves  to  his 
tnind       ft   i»  ri-    if  lie  were  an   examiner 
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of  second  resort  who  only  concerns  him- 
self with  the  candidates  who  have  passed 
the  first  test.  This  preliminary  sifting 
and  sorting  process  is  done  largely  by 
the  unconscious  mind,  as  Poincare  shows 
by  telling  how  he  came  to  make  his  first 
mathematical  discoveries  : 

"For  a  fortnight  I  labored  to  demonstrate 
that  there  could  exist  no  function  analogous 
to  those  that  I  have  since  called  the  fuchsian 
functions.*  I  was  then  very  ignorant.  Every 
day  I  seated  myself  at  my  work  table  and 
spent  an  hour  or  two  there,  trying  a  great 
irany  combinations,  but  I  arrived  at  no  re- 
sult. One  night  when, 
contrary  to  my  custom,  I 
had  taken  black  coffee  and 
I  could  not  sleep,  ideas 
surged  up  in  crowds.  I 
felt  them  as  they  struck 
against  one  another  until 
two  of  them  stuck  to- 
gether, so  to  speak,  to 
form  a  stable  combina- 
tion. By  morning  I  had 
established  the  existence 
of  a  class  of  fuchsian 
functions,  those  which  arc 
deri\ed  from  the  hyper- 
geometric  series.  I  had 
merely  to  put  the  results 
in  shape,  which  only  took 
a  few  hours." — Science  et 
Methode,  p.  52. 

.\fter  working  out  the 
deductions  from  this 
discovery  he  went  on  a 
geological  excursion  of 
the  School  of  Mines. 
The  distractions  of 
mind  from  his  mathe- 
liut  at  Constance, 
just  as  he  was  stepping  into  an  om- 
nibus for  some  excursion  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  him,  without  any  connection 
with  his  previous  thoughts,  that  his 
fuchsian  functions  were  identical  in  their 
transformations  with  those  of  the  non- 
l"uclir|ian  geometry.  He  took  his  seat 
in  the  rjmnibus  and  continued  his  con- 
versation, feeling  absolutely  certain  of 
his  discovery,  which  he  worked  out  at  his 
leisure  on  his  return  to  his  home  at  Caen, 
ife'next  devoled  himself  to  the  study 
of  arithmetical  questions,  without  reach- 
ing any  results  of  importance  and  with- 
out  suspecting  that  this   subject   could 

*M,  Poin-:.-ir(''.  in  relatiriK  these  oxijcricnccs  for 
their  psychological  interest,  is  kind  enough  to  say 
tliat  the  non-mathematical  reader  nrcd  not  be  fright- 
ened at  the<ie  h,-irbarous  names  for  it  is  not  .it  all 
,ri ,  wary    for   him   to   know    what   they   mean. 


S    RESIDENCE, 
Paris,   is   in   the   third 
on    the    right 

travel    tcjok    his 
matical      labor. 
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have  the  slightest  connection  with  liis 
earher  researches.  Uisj^usttd  at  his  lack 
of  success  he  went  to  pass  some  days  at 
the  seashore,  where  he  was  occupied  with 
other  things.  (Jne  day  as  he  was  walk- 
ing on  the  cliff  the  thought  came  to  him, 
hrief,  sudden  and  certain  as  usual,  that 
he  had  hecn  employing  the  same  trans- 
formations in  his  arithmetical  and  geo- 
metrical work. 

He  thereupon  went  back  to  Caen  and 
undertook  the  systematic  application  of 
his  theory,  lint  he  was  stopped  by  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  and  while  in  this 
perplexity  he  was  called  away  to  his  mili- 
tary service  at  Mont-Valerien,  where  he 
had  no  time  for  mathematics.  One  day 
while  walking  on  the  street  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  appeared  to  him  in  a 
Hash.  He  did  not  try  to  think  it  out  at 
the  time,  but  after  his  release  from  the 
army  he  completed  his  memoir  without 
trouble. 

These  fascinating  glimpses  into  the 
soul  of  a  mathematician  will  remind  the 
reader  of  many  other  instances  of  such 
subconscious  assistance  on  record  and 
doubtless  of  personal  experiences  as  well. 
We  think  of  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  at 
Ternate,  his  brain  inflamed  with  tro])ical 
fever,  seized  with  the  sudden  inspiration 
of  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  the 
key  to  the  biological  problems  which  had 
perplexed  him  for  so  many  months.  How 
fortunate  that  his  clerical  opponents  did 
not  know  of  this  and  so  could  not  dis- 
miss evolution  as  the  dream  of  a  diseased 
imagination.  But  as  James  says  in  his 
"Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,"  we 
have  no  right  to  discountenance  unwel- 
come theories  as  feverish  fancies  since 
for  all  we  know  102°  may  be  a  more  fa- 
vorable temperature  for  truth  to  germi- 
nate and  sprout  in  than  tlic  ordinary 
bloodheat  of  98°. 

We  arc  reminded,  too.  of  Kekulc  of 
Bonn  puzzling  over  the  constitut'on  of 
benzene,  trying  in  vain  to  satisfy  six  car- 
bon atoms  with  six  hydrogen  atoms  when 
they  wanted  fourteen.  In  the  evening 
as.  he  sat  by  the  fire  his  wearied  brain  re- 
fused to  rest  and  he  seemed  to  see  the 
four-handed  carbon  imps  dancing  with 
their  one-armed  hydrogen  partners  on 
the  floor.  Suddenly  ."^ix  of  them  joined 
hands  in  a  ring  and  the  prob'eni  wa? 
solved.      Since  then  the  benzene  sextet 


has  been  dancing  thru  hundreds  of  vol- 
umes and  has  addetl  nnllions  annually  to 
the  wealth  of  Germany.  Trofessor  Hil- 
pncht  of  the  University  of  Peimsylvania 
lias  told  how  a  Chaldean  priest,  custodian 
of  the  ■■Temijle  Library,"  api)eared  to 
liiiii  in  a  ilream  and  showed  him  how  to 
put  together  the  fragments  of  a  cunei- 
form inscription  which  he  had  for  a  long 
time  been  striving  in  vain  to  translate. 

Then  there  was  Stevenson  in  Samoa, 
writing  for  dear  life,  but  not  failing  to 
give  credit  to  his  "brownies"  for  doing 
a  large  part  of  his  work  for  him.  Bui 
the  brownies  do  not  work  unbidden  and 
they  will  not  make  bricks  without  straw. 
I'oincare  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
preliminary  period  of  conscious  effort 
without  which  these  subliminal  inspira- 
tions never  come  and  the  subsequent 
period  of  verification,  development  and 
application,  without  which  they  are  fruit- 
less. Such  ideas  come  to  him  most  often 
in  the  evening  or  morning  when  he  is  in 
bed  and  half  awake.  He  does  not  re- 
gard the  operations  of  his  unconscious 
mind  as  merely  mechanical.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  distinguished  by  the  power  of 
choice,  selecting  and  presenting  to  the 
conscious  ego  only  those  combinations 
that  seem  profitable  and  important.  This 
choice  is  made,  in  Poincare's  opinion, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  artistic  in- 
stinct. 

"The  usual  combinations  are  precisely  the 
most  beautiful;  I  mean  those  which  can  best 
charm  that  special  sensibility  which  all  mathe- 
maticians recognize  but  at  which  the  profane 
are  tempted  to  smile.  Among'  the  numerous 
combinntions  which  the  subliminal  self  has 
blindly  formed  almost  all  are  without  interest 
and  without  utility.  For  that  reason  they 
have  no  action  upon  the  esthetic  sensibility 
and  never  come  into  consciousness.  Only 
those  that  are  harmonious  and  consequently 
both  useful  and  beautiful  are  capable  of  mov- 
insi  that  special  sensiiiility  of  the  geometrician 
of  which  I  spoke,  and  which,  once  excited,  calls 
our  attention  to  them  and  so  gives  them  the 
chance  to  become  conscious." — Science  ct 
Me'lwdc.  p.  58. 

Poincare,  if  we  may  believe  what  he 
says  on  this  point,  is  a  poor  chess  player 
and  absolutely  incapable  of  adding  up  a 
column  of  figures  correctly.  But  the 
reader  should  beware  of  the  common  fal- 
lacy of  reversing  a  proposition  of  this 
kind  and  assuming  that  if  he,  too,  makes 
mistakes,  in  addition  he  has  the  mind  of 
a  "Teat  mathomaticiin.    PiMucare's  mem- 
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ory  is,  however,  exceptionally  good,  es- 
pecially for  figures  and  formulas.  On 
returning  from  a  walk  he  i^  able  to  recall 
the  numbers  of  the  carriages  he  has  met. 
When  he  was  in  the  Polytechnic  School 
he  followed  the  courses  in  mathematics 
without  taking  a  note  and  without  look- 
ing at  the  syllabus  provided  by  the  pro- 
fessor. He  is  a  rapid  mental  calculator, 
using  auditive  imagery  rather  than  vis- 
ual. He  associates  colors  with  the  sound 
of  words.* 

In  this  connection  may  be  quoted  an 
anecdote  told  by  jM.  Jules  Sageret  :t  At 
a  conference  in  the  Superior  School  of 
Telegraphy  the  director  called  upon  him 
to  discuss  a  very  difficult  problem  in  the 
propagation  of  the  electric  current. 
Poincare  complied  and  solved  the  prob- 
lem without  taking  any  time  in  prepara- 
tion. After  the  conference  the  director 
felicitated  him  on  the  solution.  "Yes," 
said  Poincare,  'T  found  the  value  of  x, 
but  is  it  in  kilograms  or  kilometers  ?" 

Poincare  does  not  find  it  profitable  to 
work  more  than  two  hours  at  a  time. 
His  custom  is  to  stay  at  his  desk  from 
10  o'clock  to  noon  and  from  5  to  7  in  the 
afternoon,  never  working  in  the  evening 
after  dinner.  He  drinks  wine  at  meals 
but  never  smokes.  He  goes  to  bed  at  10 
and  rises  at  7,  but  does  not  sleep  soundly. 

He  is  a  blond,  five  feet  five  inches  in 
height  and  weighs  154  pounds.  His 
head  is  unusually  large,  especially  in 
breadth.  His  eyes  are  myopic  and  un- 
steady. He  stands  stoopingly  with  his 
wrinkled  forehead  upturned.  He  speaks 
somewhat  slowly  and  with  a  distraught 
air,  as  tho  he  were  thinking  of  something 
else,  even  tho  he  may  be  at  the  time  in- 
terested and  keenly  observant.  He  talks 
English  and  German  readily  and  reads 
I^tin  and  Italian.  He  is  fond  of  music, 
especially  Wagner. 

Of  the  absent-mindedness  that  has 
been  characteristic  of  him  from  youth, 
many  stories  are  told.  Like  most  math- 
ematicians he  is  fond  of  walking  while 
thinking,  his  fingers  opening  and  closing 
in  an  unconscious  gesture.  One  day  on 
hit,  return  from  a  walk  he  was  surprised 
to  find   that   he  was  carrying  a   wicker 

•Dr    Toulouse  ha*  flevotcH   a   volume   of  hit  teries 
■       '<  r'<ycho1o({icaI    studie*   of   men    of   genius   to 

rii    on    th'-    rn'-niory.    reaction    time,    mo'le    of 
■niri^irjy       hahif*      ;iii<l      fhvi(i'<lo(<iral      crin<itiniliiin      of 
Hi-nri   f'/,ine/tri    fV»ri%:    Flammarion.      3   fr.    50). 
•tUi-iuf  del  Idiei,  1909,   p.   488. 


cage,  new  and  happily  empty.  He  could 
not  imagine  how  he  had  got  it,  but  re- 
tracing his  steps  he  found  upon  the  side- 
walk the  stock  of  the  basket  maker  whom 
he  had  innocently  despoiled. 

When  as  an  engineering  student  he 
made  a  trip  to  Austria,  his  mother  was 
afraid  he  would  drop  his  portfolio  some 
time  without  noticing  it.  So,  realizing 
doubtless  that  his  memory  was  auditory, 
she  sewed  little  bells  on  it.  The  plan 
was  successful.  His  mother  found  on 
his  return  that  he  had  brought  back  in 
his  valise  not  only  the  portfolio  but  also 
an  Austrian  bed  sheet  neatly  folded 
which,  some  morning,  he  had  mistaken 
for  his  night  clothes. 

These  and  similar  anecdotes  were  told 
by  M.  Frederic  Masson  when  he  wel- 
comed j\I.  Poincare  into  the  Academic 
Frangaise,  January  28,  1909,*  and  it 
must  have  been  a  trifle  embarrassing  to 
the  new  member  to  hsten  to  such  a  mi- 
nute analysis  of  his  life  and  character  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  the  second  person. 
How  deftly  the  director  of  the  Academy 
mingled  eulogy  and  raillery  may  be  seen 
from  a  quotation  : 

"You  did  not  delay  re\ealing  your  vocation 
and  will  be  justly  cited  as  the  most  precocious 
of  infant  prodigies.  You  were  nine  months 
old  when  for  the  lirst  time  as  night  came  your 
eyes  were  directed  toward  the  skj'.  You  saw 
there  a  star  light  up.  You  persistently  point- 
ed it  out  to  your  mother,  who  was  also  your 
nurse.  Then  you  discovered  another  vvitli 
some  astonishment,  and  your  reason  cried 
'Enco-lo  la  bas!'  A  third,  a  fourth,  more 
cries  of  joy  and  equal  enthusiasm.  You  had 
to  be  put  to  bed  because  you  became  so  ex- 
cited discovering  stars.  That  evening  was 
your  llrst  contact  with  the  infinite  and  you 
had  inaugurated  your  courses  in  astronomy, 
the  youngest  professor  known." 

Henri  Poincare  was  born  April  29, 
1854,  at  Nancy,  where  his  ancestors  had 
long  been  established.  His  grandfather 
was  a  pharmacist  and  his  father  a  physi- 
cian of  more  than  usual  scholarship.  The 
name  was  originally  Pontcare,  for,  as  he 
says,  one  can  imagine  a  square  bridge 
but  not  a  square  point.  His  cousin,  Ray- 
mond Poincare,  son  of  a  distinguished 
engineer,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  the  jjolitical  world,  a  member 
of  the  Academy,  senator  and  minister. 

"Masson's  aHdrcss  may  be  founfl  in  I-e  Bon's  bil)- 
lioKraphy;  aUo  in  Popular  Science  Monthly-  An  i  ii- 
(crtaininK  account  of  F'oin<;ir(''s  reception  into  tin- 
Academy  wai  written  foi  /.<■ /rr/rn  l)y  Andre-  l{c.'iiinii-i 
and  tranxlated  for  the   Boilon   Transcript. 
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Ill  tlie  Nancy  lycee  he  led  all  his  classes 
;iiul  allowed  a  special  aptitude  for  his- 
tory and  literature.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen he  coiiipubcd  a  five-act  tragedy  in 
verse,  and  since  he  was  a  Lorrainer  the 
heroine  was  of  course  Jeanne  d'Arc. 
Hut  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  a 
geuiiKlry  his  true  vocation  became  ap- 
parent. His  instructor  ran  to  his  home 
and  announced  to  his  mother,  "Madame, 
your  son  will  be  a  mathematician." 

Passing  thru  the  Polytechnic  School 
he  entered  the  National  School  of  Mines 
and  for  a  few  years  after  graduation  he 
served  as  engineer  in  the  Government 
departments  of  mines  and  railroads.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  was  called  to 
a  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Paris,  where  he  has  since  remained, 
also  filling  the  positions  of  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  the  Polytechnic  School  and 
Professor  of  Theoretical  Electricity  in 
the  Professional  School  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs.  He  was  received  into  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-two,  and  at  the  time  of  his  election 
to  the  French  Academy  he  had  been  hon- 
ored by  election  to  membership  by  thirty- 
five  foreign  academies.  He  tooK  his  seat 
in  the  Academic  Frangaise  very  appro- 
priately as  the  successor  of  SuUy-Prud- 
homme,  who  likewise  was  an  engineer  by 
profession  and  a  philosopher  by  tempera- 
ment. For  Poincare  as  well  as  to  Sully- 
Prudhomme  science  appealed  to  the  es- 
thetic sense  as  a  thing  of  beauty  and  an 
inspiration  to  the  imagination. 

He  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
and  has  four  children,  three  daughters 
and  a  son.  His  younger  sister  is  the 
wife  of  the  philosopher,  Emile  Boutroux, 
well  known  in  this  country  from  the 
course  of  lectures  he  gave  at  Harvard 
two  years  ago. 

Poincare  has  been  influential  in  intro- 
ducing improved  reforms  in  teaching 
mathematics,  promoting  the  use  of  nat- 
ural and  dynamical  methods  instead  of 
the  abstract  and  static  methods  of  Euclid 
and  Legendre.  He  is  skeptical  in  regard 
to  religion  and  indifferent  to  politics. 
When  called  upon  to  contribute  to  a  sym- 
posium on  the  old  question  of  the  scholar 
in  politics,*  he  responded  that  savants 
like  all  citizens  ought  to  interest  them- 
selves in  the  aflfairs  of  the  country.     But 

*Revue  bleue,  June  4,   1907,  p.   708. 


politics  has  become  a  profession  and  a 
savant  who  entered  into  it  would  have  to 
devote  half  his  time  to  i)ublic  business  if 
he  would  be  useful  and  the  oilier  half  to 
his  constituents  if  he  wished  to  keep  his 
seat,  so  he  would  have  no  time  for  sci- 
ence. 

When  asked  for  his  opinion  on  woman 
suffrage''  he  replied  as  follows : 

"1  see  no  tlitorelical  reason  for  refusing  tlie 
political  suffrage  to  women,  married  or  not. 
1  hey  pay  taxes  the  same  as  men,  and  tliey 
contrilmte  their  sons,  so  it  is  even  heavier 
upon  them  than  upon  men.  I'erhaps  woman 
suffrage  is  the  sole  means  of  combating  al- 
coholism. 1  fear  only  the  clerical  inlluencc 
over  women." 

Of  the  achievements  that  have  given 
M.  Poincare  his  world-wide  fame  1  am 
not  competent  to  speak.  Readers  who 
would  know  the  significance  and  value  of ' 
his  work  on  fuchsian  hyper-fuchsian, 
theta-fuchsian,  abelian  cUid  elliptical 
functions  must  go  further  for  the  in- 
formation. I  can  only  quote  the  opin- 
ions of  those  most  competent  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  his  contributions  to 
science.  In  1905  he  received  the  Polyai 
Prize  of  ten  thousand  crowns  which  is 
awarded  by  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Sciences  every  five  years  for  the  best 
work  in  mathematics  done  during  that 
period.  The  official  report  by  Gustave 
Rados  begins  as  follows : 

"Henri  Poincare  is  incontestably  the  first 
and  most  powerful  investigator  of  the  present 
time  in  the  domain  of  mathematics  and  mathe- 
matical physics.  His  strongly  marked  indi- 
viduality permits  us  to  recognize  in  him  a 
savant  endowed  with  intuition,  who  knows 
how  to  draw  from  the  exhaustless  well  of 
g'eometrical  and  mechanical  intuitions  the  ele- 
ments and  the  origins  of  his  profound  and 
penetrating  researches,  yet  using  besides  the 
most  admirable  logical  power  in  working  out 
his  conceptions.  In  addition  to  his  brilliant 
inventive  genius  we  must  recognize  in  him  an 
ability  for  the  finest  and  most  fruitful  gener- 
alizations of  mathematical  relations,  which  has 
often  enabled  him  to  push  back,  far  beyond 
the  point  where  others  have  hitherto  been 
stopped,  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  in  differ- 
ent branches  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics. 
This  was  shown  already  in  his  first  work  on 
automorphic  functions  with  which  he  began 
the  series  of  his  brilliant  publications  which 
must  be  classed  with  the  greatest  mathemat- 
ical discoveries  of  all  time." 

In  this  country  Poincare  has  become 
known  largely  thru  the  eflforts  of  Prof. 
George  Bruce  Halsted  of  the  State  Nor- 

"La    ReTtie,    1910. 
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nial  Scliuiil  uf  Ciifclcy,  Lul.,  vvliu  lias 
translated  his  pliilDSnphical  works  and 
has  for  many  years  been  indefatigable  in 
spreading  the  new  gospel  of  the  non- 
luiclidian  geometry.  I'rofessor  llalsted 
has  at  my  reqnest  kindly  contributed  the 
tnlhivving  account  of  one  of  I'oincare's 
astronomical  triumphs  and  of  the  visit 
that  I'rofessor  Sylvester  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins paid  to  Poincare  many  years  ago: 

"The  kernel  of  I'oincare's  p<nver  lies 
in  an  oracle  Sylvester  often  quoted  from 
llesiod:  Only  the  genius  knows  how 
much  more  the  part  is  than  the  whole. 
He  penetrates  at  once  the  divine  sim- 
plicity of  the  perfectly  general  case,  and 
thence  descends,  as  from  Olympus,  to 
the  special  concrete  earthly  particulars. 
Thus  4iis  memoir  of  1885,  which  Sir 
George  Darwin  says  came  to  him  as  a 
revelation,  on  a  rotating  fluid  mass,  and 
his  book  Les  MetJiodcs  nouvellcs  dc  la 
Mecanique  celeste,  1892-9,  were  ready 
with  prevision  when  the  shocking  special 
case  occurrred  of  Phoebe,  ninth  satellite, 
of  Saturn,  discovered  in  1900,  afterward 
found,  incredible  as  it  seemed,  to  be  re- 
volving in  the  direction  contrary  to  that 
of  all  the  others.  It  follows  that  Saturn 
himself  originally  rotated  in  the  reverse 
direction.  Again,  on  February  29,  1908, 
was  found  an  eighth  satellite  of  Jupiter, 
Jviii,  revolving  round  Jove  in  the  shock- 
ing Phoebe  retrograde  direction.  Zeus 
must  have  turned  over.  All  the  planets 
have  turned  over,  and  some  are  now 
making  another  somersault.  Moreover, 
Jviii  does  not  even  revolve  in  a  closed 
orbit;  its  path  is  an  open  twister  of  un- 
returning  turns. 

"For  Poincare  the  inexhaustible 
source,  the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  has  ever 
been  the  non-euclidian  geometry.  In  him 
the  Bolyai-Lobachevski-Riemann  germ 
flowers  fair. 

"Personally  Poincare  is  the  most  lova- 
ble of  men.  At  our  very  first  meeting  I 
realized  that  I  had  already  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  him  for  two  years 
in  the  person  of  Sylvester.  I  told  him 
the  story  of  Sylvester's  discovery  of  him, 
and  he  showed  me  how  vividly  and  ten- 
derly reconnaissant  he  was  toward  the 
great  old  master. 

"Midsummer,  and  up  a  stuffy  Paris 
stairway  labors  a  giant  gnome,  beard  on 
enormous  chest,  fortunately  no  neck,  for 


Hi)  neck  could  upbear  such  a  monstrous 
head,  bald  but  for  the  inverted  halo  of 
hair  collaring  its  juncture  with  the  broad 
shoulders ;  small  ineflicient  hands  holding 
big  hat  and  damp  handkerchief ;  breath 
puffing  with  the  heat  and  exertion.  It  is 
Sylvester,  self-driven  to  seek  out  the 
source  of  new  creations  strangely  akin  to 
his  own.  At  the  sought  door,  open,  he 
pauses,  seized  by  doubt,  the  person  within 
is  so  young,  so  slight,  so  dazed.  Can 
th-s  be  the  new  incarnation  of  the  eternal 
world-genius  of  geometry?  Rut  the 
aloof  sensitiveness  of  the  face,  the  broad 
sphericity  of  the  head  reassure  him.  This 
is  Henri  Poincare.  And  so  the  old  King 
finds  the  True  Prince,  who  in  turn  finds 
himself  at  last  truly  comprehended,  an- 
nointed  to  the  succession,  and  given  high 
heart  to  establish  his  dominion." 

HOW    TO   READ    POINCARfe. 

A  complete  analytical  l)il)liography  of  Poin- 
care's    writings   up  to    tooq   will   be    found    in 
Krnest  T-clon's  Henri  Poincare   (Paris:  Gaul- 
tier-Villars),  which   contains   the   hiographical 
address    of    M.    Frederic   Masson    on    his   ad- 
mission to    the    French   Academy  and    other 
eulogies.      The  list  comprises  436  articles  and 
l)ooks  classified  as   follows :   Mathematical  an-       J 
alysis,  146;  analytical  and  celestial  mechanics,        1 
85;  mathematic  physics,  "S;   scientific  philoso- 
phy, 51;  necrology,   17;  miscellaneous,  59;   an 
astonishing  output  for  thirty  years'  work,  con- 
sidering the   amount   and  difficulty  of   the  la-       j 
bor  involved  in  some  ol'  the  contributions.  \ 

The  mathematical  works  of  Poincare  are  too 
difficult  for  the  layman  and  indeed  for  many 
professional  mathematicians.  But  there  are  I 
four  volumes  of  general  interest  published  by  ^ 
Flammarion,  Paris,  at  3f.  50  each :  I,a  Science 
ct  I'Hypothesc.  La  ]'aleur  de  la  Science, 
Science  €t  Methode  and  Sai'ants  et  Ecrivains. 
The  first  of  these  has  had  a  wide  popularity, 
having  been  translated  into  English,  German, 
Spanish,  Hungarian  and  Japanese.  The  Eng- 
lish translation  of  Science  and  Hypothesis,  by 
Prof.  George  Bruce  Halsted  (New  York; 
Science  Press;  $1.50),  which  appeared  in  1905, 
is  introduced  by  an  interesting  criticism  of 
Poincare's  philosophy  by  Prof.  Josiah  Royce, 
of  Harvard.  Two  years  later  The  Value  of 
Science  was  published  in  this  country  (Science 
Press;  $1).  Science  et  Methode.  tho  it  con- 
tains some  matter  of  more  general  interest 
llian  the  others,  particularly  his  account  of 
the  role  played  by  unconscious  mind  in  math- 
ematical invention  and  his  explanation  of  the 
newer  conceptions  of  physics,  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared in  English  The  fourth  volume,  Sa- 
ivnts  et  Ecriz-ains.  is  an  evidence  of  Poin- 
care's good  will  rather  than  his  literary  tal- 
ents, as  it  consists  of  perfunctory  addresses 
on  deceased  Academicians,  the  most  exten- 
sive being  that  on  Sully-Prudhomme,  whose 
ohair  he  holds. 
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From  either  of  these  two  volumes,  Scienre 
and  Hypothesis  or  The  Value  of  Science,  one 
can  get  an  idea  of  Poincare's  philosophy, 
which  is  of  importance  because  it  is  not  mere- 
ly the  philosophy  of  an  individual  but  the 
point  of  view  of  most  men  of  science  nowa- 
days, tho  rarely  so  definitely  recognized  or 
clearly  exprest.  Both  books  consist  of  a 
somewhat  heterogeneous  collection  of  studies 
on  the  method  and  logic  of  the  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences,  containing  much  that 
the  general  reader  will  have  to  skip  because 
of  its  use  of  unfamiliar  terms,  but  it  will  not 
be  safe  for  him  to  skip  any  whole  pages  with- 
out looking  them  over  carefully,  for  he  is 
I'kely  to  find  brilliant  and  suggestive  sentences 
imbedded  in  the  most  unpromising  material. 


Separate  articles  by  Poincare,  forming  chap- 
ters from  the  above  mentioned  volumes,  are 
accessible  in  American  periodicals.  "The  Fu- 
ture of  Mathematics"  in  Monist,  xx,  76-92; 
also  in  the  1909  Smithsonian  Report  which  is 
in  every  public  library.  "The  Choice  of 
Facts"  in  Monist,  xix,  231-239.  "The  Prin- 
ciples of  Mathematical  Physics"  in  the  report 
of  the  St.  Louis  Congress  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Vol.  I,  604-624,  and  in  Monist,  xv, 
r-24.  "The  Bolyai  Prize"  (Report  on  the 
Work  of  Hilbert)  in  Science.  May  19  and  26, 
191 1.  "Mathematical  Creations"  in  Monist, 
XX.  321-335.  The  Value  of  Science  was  first 
published  complete  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,   September,   1906,  and   later. 

New  York  City. 
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The   Decline  of  Investment  Values 


BY   PIER  PONT   V.   DAVIS 

[In  ijiir  issue  of  December  zg,  1910,  Mr.  J)avis  wrote  a  reply  to  Professor  Smalley,  of 
Michigan,  on  the  subject  of  railroad  rates.  These  opposing  views  of  a  cellege  professor 
and  a  Wall  Street  writer  were  widely  commented  on  in  the  daily  press  and  in  letters  from 
3ur  subscribers.  We  have  now  asked  Mr.  Da\'is  to  write  an  article  on  the  recent  finaiicia' 
disturbances  and  the  heavy  decline  in  security  iirices.  The  author  is  a  Yale  graduate  and 
associated    with    the    banking    house    of    Plympton,    (\a.r<V\ncT  &   Co..   of   New    York. — Editor.) 


THERE  is  a  tradition,  which  is  jiis- 
tifierl  by  experience,  that  August 
is  a  month  of  rising  prices  on  the 
Xew  York  Stock  Exchange.  Since 
1880,  the  month  has  witnessed  rising 
prices  in  twenty-one  years  and  dechnes 
in  only  ten  years.  August,  191 1,  has 
violated  the  tradition.  The  declines  th'tt 
have  occurred,  however,  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  New  York  market  alone. 
The  Bourses  of  Berlin  and  Erankfort 
have  had  days  of  complete  demoraliza- 
tion. In  Eondon,  Consols — the  premier 
r-'nglish  security — have  touched  the  low- 
est price  recorded  since  1831.  Tn  New 
York,  the  stock  of  the  .Vew  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  has  sold  at 
the  lowest  price  since  1874,  anrl  the  gen- 
eral average  of  jjrices  has  sunk  frr>m  124 
to  no.  The  Fielgian  hank  rate  has  ad- 
vanced from  3^  per  cent,  to  5^  per 
cent. ;  the  Geri7ian  hank  rate  from  4  per 
cent,  to  5  per  cent. ;  the  Hank  of  \lr\^- 
land  has  followed  by  marking  its  dis- 
count rate  from  3  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent., 
and  the  F^.ank  of  V r:\nrv  from  3  to  3^. 
IK-r  c«nt. 


The  reasons  commonly  given  for  the 
disturbed  state  of  afifairs,  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  numerous.  In  this  country 
the  blame  is  thrust  largely  upon  politics. 
The  radical  politicians  have  undermined 
confidence,  business  is  seriously  restrict- 
ed, earnings  of  corporations  are  shrink- 
ing, and  a  depreciation  of  values  is 
therefore  inevitable.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  said,  "The  country  is 
simplv  pausing  to  take  breath  after  the 
headlong  flights  of  1906  and  1909,"  but 
The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chron- 
icle, disagreeing  with  him,  insists  the 
country  is  "having  the  l)rcath  complete- 
ly knocked  out  of  it"  by  unwise  legisla- 
tion. 

.^brr^ad,  financial  ills  are  supposed  to 
have  their  origin  in  the  bitter  dispute  be- 
tween I'" ranee  anrl  Germany  over  Mo- 
rocco. Pfjwerful  bankers  in  these  coun- 
tries, so  the  story  goes,  fearing  war, 
have  sohl  large  amounts  of  securities  in 
London  and  New  York  in  order  to  have 
cash  to  stibscribe  to  government  war 
loans. 

It  may  be  thai  such  reasons  arc  ade- 
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qiiatf,  liiit  cock-sure  explanations  of  the 
(lay  are  not  infrequently  discarded  when 
a  better  perspective  has  been  gained. 
The  panic  of  i</)7  is  even  now  a  subject 
of  controversy.  Not  a  few  people  still 
believe  Mr.  Roosevelt  largely  responsi- 
ble If  one  studies  that  financial  crash 
in  its  wider  ap[)lication,  and  realizes  that 
acute  money  troubles  occurred  in  Egypt, 
Japan,  Chili,  Clermany,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  the  conclusion  is  unavoid- 
able that,  even  if  President  Roosevelt's 
administration  had  been  as  conservative 
as  his  predecessor's,  the  tremendous  fall 
in  prices  and  accompanying  business  de- 
pression must  have  taken  place.  Wide- 
spread economic  evils  are  due  to  the 
economic  mistakes  of  all  the  people. 
They  could  not  spring  from  the  mis- 
takes of  a  single  individual,  no  matter 
how  powerful.  Neither  could  they 
spring  from  the  malevolent  intention  of 
Wall  Street,  as  certain  politicians  claim 
to  believe.  Economic  evils  are,  to  bor- 
row Professor  Sumner's  expression, 
"mass  phenomena,"  and  are  not  easy  of 
analysis. 

P)efore  considering  some  of  the  ele- 
ments which  appear  to  account  for  the 
current  declining  markets,  ii.  may  be  in- 
teresting to  note  the  damage  already 
done  to  prices  in  New  York.  The  fol- 
lowing list  shows  the  highest  price 
(fractions  omitted)  reached  by  repre- 
sentative stocks  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  the  maximum  de- 
cline in  August  and  September,  and  the 
income,  as  based  on  the  current  rate  of 
dividends,  obtainable  at  the  low  price: 

High  Income 

price  Points  of         at  low 

in  191:.  decline.  price. 

U.    S.    Steel 82  30  9.6% 

Chesapeake    &    Ohio....        87  18  7-3% 

Lehigh    Valley     i8i  30  6.7'^c 

Union    Pacific    iqj  38  6.6% 

Chic.  Milw.  &  St.    Paul.      133  25  6.5% 

Baltimore    &    Ohio no  16  6.4% 

Northern   Pacific    138  27  6.30^ 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  Hartford     151  24  6.3% 

Amer.    Tel.    &   Tel 153*  21  6.2% 

Atchison,   T.   &   S.    F. . . .      117  17  6.0% 

Louis.   &  Nash 156  20  5.2% 

Pennsylvania    130  12  5.1% 

New   York   Central 115  15  5.0% 

International    Harvester.      129  30  5-1% 

Canadian    Pacific    247  39  4.6% 

.American    Car   &   Foun..        c,S  13  4.4% 

"Includes   rights, 

In  the  foregoing  list,  certain  stocks 
are  selling  at  prices  which  foreshadow 
the  possibility  of  a  reduction  in  their 
dividends.     Such   cases  are  not  typical. 


The  l^nion  Pacific  is  earning  over  i6  pei 
cent,  to  meet  its  lo  per  cent  dividend; 
the  Atchison  over  lo  per  cent,  and  is 
paying  6  per  cent.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  when  six  months'  money  is  worth 
but  4  per  cent.,  practically  the  entire  list 
might  reduce  their  dividends  i  per  cent, 
and  still  justify  their  prevailing  prices. 
Tn  July,  iQio,  at  the  bottom  of  the  last 
big  drop  in  prices,  Union  Pacific  sold  at 
152,14,  Atchison  at  90)4,  and  Steel  at 
613.'^,  but  these  low  prices  did  not  mean 
lower  dividends  in  the  subsequent 
twelvemonth.  Tt  is  quite  possible  that 
in  191 1,  as  in  1910,  unsound  funda- 
mental conditions  thruout  the  world  will 
prove  to  be  the  cause  of  the  decline,  and 
that  politics,  hostile  legislation,  labor 
disputes  and  rumors  of  war  are  of  minor 
importance. 

A  study  of  the  behavior  of  prices  in 
the  past  may  be  of  value  in  determining 
how  much  weight  should  be  allowed  to 
these  more  sensational  market  factors. 

Capital  is  proverbially  timid  and  con- 
fidence is  truly  a  plant  of  slow  growth. 
It  is  entirely  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  radical  politics  of  the  day  have 
checked  some  new  enterprises,  and  that 
uncertainty  as  to  which  corporation  may 
be  attacked  next  under  the  Sherman  law 
has  caused  anxiety  among  investors. 
Furthermore,  no  one  can  foresee 
whether  the  companies,  which  are  now 
being  dissolved,  will  be  able  to  maintain 
their  earning  power  under  the  altered 
conditions.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
honestly  doubted  if  the  Government,  or 
the  most  radical  State  legislatures,  are 
actually  hurting  values  nearly  as  serious- 
ly as  the  crop  of  laws  reducing  passen- 
ger and  freight  rates  did  in  1905  and 
1906.  In  those  years  prices  rose  vigor- 
ously, not  because  the  harmful  eflFects 
of  such  legislation  were  not  appreciated, 
hut  because  other  factors  outweighed 
them. 

Similarly  when  confronted  with  war 
scares,  or  an  actual  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties, the  stock  market  mav  suffer  a  tem- 
porary decline,  but.  if  financial  condi- 
tions are  sound,  a  recovery  ensues.  Pre- 
cisely this  occurred  in  1898,  at  the  time 
of  the  war  with  Spain ;  again  in  1899. 
tlie  beginning  of  the  Boer  war ;  and 
finally  in  1904,  when  the  Russian-Japa- 
nese conflict  began.   The  cnmibling  mar- 
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kets  of  191 1  must  be  explained  by  some- 
thing still  deeper. 

The  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  denying  the  general 
petition  of  the  railways  for  increased 
freight  rates,  and  subsequent  decisions. 
such  as  the  Spokane  case  and  many 
others,  making  substantial  reductions, 
are  also  cited  as  reasons  for  the  decline. 
Events  are  proving  that  the  railway  in- 
dustry is  not  as  prosperous  as  the  Com- 
merce Commission  believed  last  Febru- 
arv.  The  railways  probably  do  need 
Iiigher  rates,  but  if  their  denial  will  en- 
able the  companies  to  resist  demands  for 
higher  wages,  the  decisions  can  be  dis- 
missed as  a  potent  "bearish"  factor. 

The  railways  are  retrenching  in  every 
direction.  On  July  i,  1910,  the  Amer- 
ican Locom.otive  Company  had  unfilled 
orders  exceeding  817,500,000.  On  July 
I,  191 1,  the  unfilled  orders  were  barely 
S6,ooo.ooo.  The  same  situation  con- 
fronts practically  every  railway  equip- 
ment company.  An  impairment  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  railway  indus- 
try does  cause  widespread  depression, 
but  the  surest  way  of  restoring  its  pur- 
chasing power  is  by  a  reduction  of  op- 
erating cost,  not  thru  subsidies  in  the 
form  of  higher  rates. 

High  operating  costs  are  accepted  by 
many  as  the  secret  of  the  market's  decline. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  a  still 
deeper  cause  can  be  found.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  worth  while  considering  the 
results  of  high  cost  of  operation.  Busi- 
ness men  do  not  complain  about  the  vol- 
ume of  business.  They  do  complain 
about  the  small  margin  of  profit.  The 
exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  this  year  reach  unprcce- 
dentedly  high  figures ;  the  imports  have 
but  once  been  exceeded.  The  total  trade, 
amounting  to  $2,267,500,000,  does  not 
indicate  business  prostration.  Similarly 
the  ^ross  earnings  of  the  railways  leave 
little  to  be  desired. 

A  concrete  illustration  is  furni.shed  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
This  company  produced  ro,7fxj,rKjo  tons 
of  steel  for  sale  in  1910  and  its  net  earn- 
ings were  $141,000,000.  In  /911,  its 
production  is  estimated  at  io,300,fX)o 
tons,  a  decrease  of  only  3.8  per  cent., 
while  net  earnings  are  estimated  at 
$f  ro.rjrjo.ooo.  a  decrease  of  28  per  cent. 


In  1907,  with  a  production  of  finished 
steel  only  265,000  tons  in  excess  of  the 
estimate  for  this  year,  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration had  net  earnings  of  $161,000,000. 
The  accompanying  table  will  show  the 
falling  prices  of  steel  products  and  the 
rising  scale  of  the  average  wages  paid. 
The  steel  prices  are  an  average  of  eight 
leading  commodities,  namely,  rails,  ship 
plates,  wu^e  nails,  steel  bars,  beams,  tin 
plate,  Bessem.er  iron  and  steel  billets.* 

Average        .\verage 
Year.  steel  prices.       wages. 

1902* $39-96  $717 

1903  39-54  720 

1904  34-89  677 

1905  36.64  711 

1906  39-29  729 

1907  40.63     765 

1908  38.17     729 

1909  35-24     776 

1910  36.11     800 

1911  (Sept.  20)..  33.25     800  (estimated) 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
i-^  paying  each  employee  $35  more  than 
in  1907.  and  is  selling  its  products  $7  a 
ton  cheaper. 

The  position  of  the  railways  is  analo- 
gous. The  Bureau  of  Railway  News 
and  Statistics  says  in  its  report  that  the 
year  1910  shows  "the  largest  labor  and 
compensation  totals  in  the  history  of 
American  railways,  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively to  miles  of  line.  Not  only  so,  but 
notwithstanding  the  employment  of  a 
f|uarter  of  a  million  more,  and  therefore 
inexperienced  men,  the  average  com- 
pensation per  day  was  5  cents  higher 
than  last  year  and  9  cents  higher  than  in 
1907.  Nine  cents  a  day  does  nc^t  sound 
as  startling  as  $1,000,000  a  day;  but  a|)- 
plied  to  the  495,000,000  and  odd  days 
worked  by  railway  employees  in  1910,  it 
cost  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
nearly  $45,000,000,  without  adding  the 
revolution  of  a  wheel  to  their  efficiency." 

Labor  rcceivcfl  42  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  earned  b.y  the  railroads  in  1910, 
compared  with  40  cents  in  1906.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  average  rate  per 
passenger  per  mile  fell  from  2.01  cents 
to  r.98  cents,  and  the  average  rate  per 
ton  per  mile  frum  .766  cents  to  .752 
rents. t 

These  facts  account  f(jr  the  reduction 
of  the  New  York  Central's  dividend 
frrjtn  6  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,   in  the 

'H'lill    Street    Journal,    Srplfinlicr    iH.    i  ij  r  r . 
U'oor's  iVtaiiual,    igii. 
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face  of  ihe  largest  gross  earnings  in  its 
history. 

The  obvious  solution  of  the  difficulty 
Jies  in  the  reduction  of  wages.  After  the 
panic  of  1907,  liquidation  of  labor  did  not 
take  place.  The  steel  manufacture-is  arc 
now  considering  reductions  running 
from  10  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent.  The 
railways,  unable  to  lower  wages,  are  em- 
ploying fewer  men.  Until  this  readjust- 
ment is  general,  the  country  cannot  be 
said  to  be  on  a  firm  economic  basis. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  unquestion- 
ably serious,  but  there  is  another  phase 
of  the  financial  situation  which  underlies 
all  those  hitherto  considered.  This  is  the 
exhaustion  of  the  li(juid  capital  sujjplies 
of  the  world.  ICvcry  nation  has  been 
plunging  into  debt  on  an  unparalleled 
scale  in  the  past  few  years.  Liquid  capi- 
tal of  all  sorts  has  been  converted  into 
ti.xed  capital,  as  railways,  factories,  etc., 
and  the  securities  which  represent  sucli 
wealth  have  been  offered  to  the  public 
for  sale.  Of  the  money  so  borrowed 
fully  fifty  per  cent,  is  spent  in  the  form 
of  wages,  in  part  directly  and  in  part 
thru  the  purchase  of  materials  in  which 
cost  wages  fur  labor  enter.  Both  labor 
and  capital  are  worked  harder  and  the 
cost  of  each  rises.  We  have  considered 
the  rising  cost  of  labor.  The  cost  of 
fresh  capital,  as  computed  by  competent 
authority  from  the  basis  of  bond  sales, 
has  risen  proportionally. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

1900 3.86  1909 5.03 

I9OS ■ 404  I91O.. 5.00 

1907 453  1911 5-24 

In  iyo8.  owing  to  the  severe  business 
depression,  the  cost  of  capital  reacted  to 
4.15  per  cent.  Since  that  time  the  rise 
has  been  very  abrupt. 

The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Early  in  1907  one  of  the  most  eminent 
European  economists,  M.  Paul  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  made  this  interesting  proph- 
ecy: 

"The  growing  industrial  states,  particularly 
the  new  countries,  are  at  this  moment  de- 
manding more  capital  than  the  whole  world 
has  accumulated  recently,  or  is  accumulating 
today.  The  civihzed  world,  so  far  as  it  can 
l)e  reckoned  up,  provides  $2,400,000,000  in 
available  capital  annually  for  investment  in 
securities;  it  is  asked  in  1906  to  provide  $3,- 
250,000,000;  there  was  demand,  in  America 
at  any  rate,  for  even  more  than  its  part  of 
the  above  estimate  to  be  provided  during  1907. 


lUil    the    world    has    not    got    it;    therefore    it 
cannot  provide  it.      Add  to  this  the  effect  ol 
such    catastrophes  as   the    San   l-rancisco   and 
Valparaiso     eartlxiuakes,     which     cost     some-      j 
liiinii   like  $_'oo,ooo,o(X),   and   you    will   have   a 
perfectly    clear    explanation    of    the    existing 
crisis,   the    rise    in    llie    interest    rate    and   the 
fall  of  investment   securities.      The   truth   is, 
nations,    quite    as    well    as    individuals,    liave     . 
reached  the  [loint  where  they  must  limit  their     ' 
iiiidertakiiigs  to  the   possibilities   of  the   case; 
that    will    be   done,    if   not    willingly,   then   by     , 
force  of   events."*  J 

As  every  one  knows  now,  it  was  by 
force  of   events   that    the   situation    was     i 
remedied  in   1907.  1 

Accepting  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  esti- 
mate of  $2,400,000,000  available  for  in- 
vestment, it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if 
the  world  has  conformed  to  '  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  case."  -According  to  Le 
Munitcur  des  Interets  Matericls  (Brus-* 
sels)  the  demands  of  the  world  for  new 
capital,  which  were  $3,250,000,000  in 
1906,  have  been : 

1907  : $3,023,000,000 

)yo8  4,169,000,000 

i  909  4,424,000,000 

i9'o 4,581,000,000 

'I  he  figures  of  the  entire  world  for 
1911  to  date  are  not  obtainable,  but  in 
this  country,  the  demands  in  eight 
months  were  $1,410,000,000  as  against 
$1,172,000,000  for  the  eight  months 
of  1910.  In  England,  however,  up 
to  July  1st,  there  was  a  decrease  of 
approximately  $175,000,000.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting, but  perhaps  unimportant,  coin- 
cidence that  the  English  market,  not- 
withstanding the  drop  of  over  five  points 
in  Consols  since  January,  and  the  general 
railway  strike,  has  been  much  stronger 
than  the  American. 

The  responsibility  for  these  excessive 
demands  for  capital  is  not  confined  by  any 
means  to  business  corporations.  The  na- 
tional debts  of  the  world  are  nearly  $40,- 
000,000,000,  an  increase  of  $10,000,000,- 
000  in  ten  years. t 

There  are  only  four  reservoirs  of  capi- 
tal iti  the  modern  world,  the  countries  of 
England,  France,  Belgium  and  Holland. 
The  rest  of  the  nations  find  need  at  home 
for  all  their  annual  savings.  The  annual 
contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the 
capital  supplies  of  the  world  is  figured 
in     the     neighborhood     of     $800,000,- 

*Ecouomiste     Francois     quoted     in     A.     D.     Noyes's 
"Forty    Years  of   .-Vmerican   Finance." 
tCf.    Wall  Street  Journal.  July   27,    iqii. 
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ooo.  How  extensively  we  liavc  drawn 
upon  the  European  reservoirs  is  apparent 
in  the  subjoined  table : 

Issues  of  Securities  for   Fkesh   Capital  in 
THE  United  States. 

1907  $1,394,000,000 

1908  1,423,000,000 

1909  1,682,000.000 

1910  1,518,000,000 

1911  1,600,000,000  (est.) 

Inasmuch  as  this  year's  requisitions  up 
to  September  i,  as  already  given,  were 
$1,410,000,000,  the  estimate  for  191 1  is, 
it  anything,  too  conservative. 

We  have  already  seen  the  result  of  this 
condition  reflected  in  a  sharply  rising  in- 
terest rate.  We  have  yet  to  see  the  second 
consequence — the  postponement  of  many 
enterprises  —  but  such  a  consequence 
seems  inevitable.  If  politicians  with 
radical  measures  have  indeed  intimidated 
capital  and  held  it  back  from  new  ven- 
tures, it  appears  that  the  politic'ans  are 
better  friends  of  business  than  they 
realize. 

This  is  a  new  country  and  needs  much 
capital  expended  upon  it.  but  it  cannot 
be  finished  in  a  day.  Among  municipal- 
ities the  tendency  to  extravagant  ex- 
penditure results  in  an  increasing  tax 
rate  and  decreasing  credit.  Thi>  cannot 
be  wondered  at  when  one  realizes  that 
the  bonded  debt  of  the  cities  of  the 
L^nited  .States  iumped  100  i)cr  cent,  be- 
tween 1902  and  19TO,  from  $1,285,000,- 
rxx»  to  $2,565,000,000.  A  great  deal  of 
this  expenditure,  and  the  expenditures 
of  counties  and  states  as  well,  has  been 
ii'^ed  ^or  those  things,  for  whf>se  use  the 


community  cannot  charge  a  remunerative 
price.  In  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  economists  of  th's  country. 
President  Hadley,  issuing  bonds  for  such 
work  is  a  grave  error.  He  says:  "Sew- 
ers, harbor  improvements,  highways  and 
other  things  which  cannot  pay  for  them- 
selves commercially  should  in  general 
be  paid  for  by  assessment,  or  not  built  at 
all.  This  may  seem  a  hard  rule ;  in  some 
cases  it  really  is.  But  the  enormous 
number  of  mistakes  made  in  borrowing 
money  for  things  which  can  not  and  do 
not  pay  for  themselves  shows  how  unsafe 
it  is  for  government  authorities  to  judge 
whether  public  necessity  of  such  enter- 
prises warrants  putting  heavy  burdens 
on  the  future  taxpayer." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tre- 
mendous capital  expenditures  of  the  last 
few  years  will  find  ample  warrant  in 
public  necessity.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  excessive  con- 
version of  liquid  into  fixt  capital  must 
cease.  The  reservoirs  of  capital  must  be 
al'owed  opportunity  to  refill.  Falling 
prices  are  the  response  of  markets  of 
everv  kind  to  overproduction.  An  over- 
production of  securities  necessarily 
drives  down  the  price  level.  A  period  of 
public  and  private  economy,  a  disposition 
among  business  men  to  limit  their  under- 
takings, the  utmost  care  in  the  use  of 
capital,  accompanied  probably  by  quiet 
trade,  will  set  us  again  on  the  road  to 
prosperity.  The  rcmedv  is  therefore 
verv  simple  and  is  found  in  what  Eord 
P.eaconsfield  called  "the  alchemy  of 
patience." 

.\kw   York   City. 
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Grief  and   the   Stranjjer 

BY   EDITH   M.   THOMAS 

Ok,  go  not  to  the  stranger  with  thy  mirth, 
I'or  at  thy  jest,  thy  joy,  he  is  not  stirred  ; 

Not  wider  severed  is  his  country-earth — 

Thy  joy  atul  his — they  have  no  common  worrl. 

i  lien,  go  not   to  flic  stranger  with  Ihy  joys; 

P»ut  go.  if  suflden  sorrow  lays  its  stress. 
I'Vir  Griff  cach-where  a  kindred  totigne  employs, 
And  often  may  a  stranger's  (V)ini'-el  bless. 

Wkut  Nkw   F!«iir,ijroi«,  Statkh   Island,  N.   Y. 
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I   IINSUl       (iK.NKKM      OK     JaI'AN      AI      NkW      VllKK 


THE  United  States  and  Japan  are  t<) 
be  congratulated  on  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  hereafter  every 
year  there  is  to  be  an  exchange  of  dis- 
tinguished men  of  affairs  between  the  two 
countries.  The  Japanese  Government 
nominates  the  Japanese  exchange  lectur- 
er and  he  is  received  by  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins,  Vir- 
ginia, Illinois  and  Minnesota,  while  in  the 
alternate  year  these  six  great  American 
Universities  select  some  prominent 
American — not  necessarily  from  among 
their  number — to  go  to  Japan. 

The  exchange  begins  this  fall  4Dy  Jap- 
an's sending  to  America  her  most  illus- 
trious educator,  the  idol  of  all  Japanese 
students. 

Dr.  Nitobe  is  to  lecture  on  "Japan  and 
Her  Problems"  at  six  universities,  each 
receiving  six  lectures.  Thus  nine  months 
are  to  be  devoted  to  the  popular  educa- 
tion of  Americans  on  things  Japanese. 

Let  us  now  study  the  man  who  will 
initiate  the  task,  the  task  that  only  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  scholar  of  deep  learn- 
ing with  a  high  standing  and  a  ta'ct  of 
diplomat,  to  say  nothing  of  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  language,  customs  and 
psychology  of  the  people  whom  he  has  to 
deal  with.  If  a  man  fit  for  this  mission 
has  to  be  found  in  Japan.  Dr.  Nitobe  is 
the  one.  for  he  has  all  qualities  just  men- 
tioned combined.  The  students  of  phil- 
osophy, religion  and  ethics  must  undoubt- 
edly be  familiar  with  the  deep  learning 
of  the  author  of  the  "Bushido,"  the  soul 
of  Japan,  which  is  now  translated  into 
more  than  a  dozen  languages. 
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Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe  was  born,  second 
son,  in  a  remote  part  of  City  of  Morioka 
called  "Sembougi,"  in  1862.  His  father, 
a  retainer  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  Lord 
Nambu,  was  an  accomplished  Samurai 
and  owing  to  his  valuable  services  in  plan- 
ning irrigation  and  opening  uj)  of  vil- 
lages under  Lord  Nambu,  he  and  his 
family  were  granted  an  audience  by  the 
Emperor  on  the  latter's  visit  to  Morioka 
in  1876.  The  father,  however,  died  when 
little  Inazo  was  four  years  old,  leaving 
the  children  in  the  care  of  his  wife,  who 
proved  a  worthy  woman  and  mother. 
Little  Inazo  began  his  study  of  Chinese 
classic  called  "Shisho"  in  his  seventh 
year,  besides  the  Samurai  training.  As 
foreign  intercourse  came  into  existence, 
he,  soon  foreseeing  an  urgent  necessity 
for  Western  learning,  came  to  Tokyo 
with  his  brother.  His  uncle,  Ota  by  name, 
adopted  the  lad  as  his  son  and  sent  him 
to  a  school  called  "Meiji  Kyoko"  at  Tsu- 
kiii  for  English  lessons.  Soon  he  entered 
"Kyokwan  Gijuku."  meaning  "Mutual 
Custom  Dormitory."  established  by  Lord 
Nambu.  He  did  well  in  the  school  as  in 
the  other.  One  day  when  the  lad  returned 
home  overwhelmingly  rejoiced  over 
the  prize  book  he  had  won  at  an  exam- 
ination, he  was  severely  censured  by  his 
uncle,  who  deemed  it  unworthy  of  his 
boy  to  be  so  easily  satisfied  at  a  trifling 
honor,  .^shamed  as  he  was.  it  gave  him 
a  strong  stimulant  for  a  greater  goal  in 
life  and  never  since  has  the  boy  striven 
for  trifles,  .^s  is  properly  mentioned  in 
his  dedication  of  the  "Bushido"  to  his  be- 
loved imcle.  the  well-trained  personality 
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of  Dr.  Nitobe  must  more  or  less  be  due 
to  tbe  discipbne  of  bis  wortliy  uncle.  A 
little  later  he  entered  the  School  of  For- 
eign Languages,  preparatory  school  for 
Imperial  L'niversity,and  took  the  English 
course,  distinguishmg  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  class.  By  the  time  of  graduation, 
young  Nitobe  mastered  the  English  lan- 
guage to  the  extent  that  he  was  able  to 
compose  fine  verses  or  prose  at  will. 

At  this  time  most  youths  were  inspired 
by  the  study  of  laws  in  preparation  for 
government  offices,  but  when  he  listened 
to  a  patriotic  speech  by  a  certain  T. 
Nishimura,  who  declared  that  Japan's 
need  at  present  is  to  "study  and  develop 
the  industries,"  young  Nitobe  took  this 
wise  advice  to  his  heart  and  resolved  to 
study  ""agricultural  problems."  He,  at 
the  same  time,  saw  it  necessary  to  com- 
bine it  with  the  knowledge  of  political 
economy,  Chinese  classics,  law  and  litera- 
ture as  well.  With  this  object  in  view,  he 
soon  entered  the  Sapporo  Agricultural 
College,  which  was  established  and  con- 
ducted by  an  American  profes'sor.     He 
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graduated  from  the  college  in  1881  with 
high  honor.  During  his  study  in  the  col- 
lege he  showed  an  inclination  to  the  lik- 
ing of  literature,  political  economy  and 
Christianity,  which  was  adopted  by  him 
as  his  belief  by  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Independent  Church  of  Sapporo. 

Influenced  by  the  American  atmos- 
phere of  Sapporo,  he  was  inspired  to  see 
the  real  America  as  the  place  of  his  high- 
er study. 

In  1883  Nitobe  crossed  the  Pacific  and 
journeyed  thru  the  American  conti- 
nent to  be  enrolled  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  of  Baltimore.  Here  he  stud- 
ied agriculture,  economy  and  political 
history  for  three  years,  winning  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B.,  then  rarely  obtained  by 
Japanese  students.  Immediately  after 
his  graduation  from  the  Johns  Hopkins, 
he  proceeded  to  Germany,  and  during  the 
next  three  years  he  studied  philosophy 
and  political  science  at  the  universities  of 
Bonn,  Berlin  and  Halle.  At  the  last- 
named  university  he  received  degrees  of 
A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  On  his  way  back  to 
Japan,  Dr.  Nitobe  came  to  this  country, 
and  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  P.  Elkin- 
son,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1890.  They  be- 
came engaged  while  both  of  them  were 
studying  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Miss^  Elkinson's  parents,  Quakers  by 
faith,  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
match,  but  the  devotion  of  the  two  was 
so  true  and  strong  that  nothing  could 
prevent  the  plan,  and  today  no  happier 
life  can  possibly  be  enjoyed  by  any  set 
of  married  couples  here  or  abroad. 

On  his  return  to  Japan  from  abroad, 
Dr.  Xitobe  was  appointed  professor  of 
agriculture  and  political  economy  at  the 
Sapporo  Agricultural  College,  where  he 
became  a  prominent  figure  and  won  such 
Ijopularity  among  his  fellow  professors 
and  students  that  they  all  labored  to  keep 
him  in  the  chair  when  he  was  appointt^ 
to  a  Formosan  government  office  several 
years  afterward. 

Inuring  his  tenure  of  office  at  Sapporo 
and  Formosa,  he  wrote  the  famous 
"]'>ush\ (]<),"  which  was  publislH-d  in  I'hil- 
ridelphia  in  1898,  and  several  other  books 
on  agriniltural  sociology  and  coloniza- 
tion, each  makin;,'  an  unparallclc(l  suc- 
cess in  jjopularity  as  well  as  otherwise. 

In   i'ormosa  he  served  as  the  director 
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<il  the  iiiircau  ui  i'rcHluctivc  liuUi-iti  ics, 
and  hi-.  stTvitcs  wcit  so  valuable  and  iii- 
ilisptiisablf  that  lit*  lunl  mxjii  \v<jii  the  lull 
i.'oiih<leiice  of  Haroii  (jnto,  then  Civil 
Ijovernui  ni  I'orniosa.  The  cretlit  wuii 
hy  I'\)ruui^a  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful colonies  in  the  world's  history  should 
partly  be  attributed  to  the  genius  and 
labor  of  the  man  we  are  now  studying. 

In  i<)04  Dr.  .Nlitobe  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  antl  lecturer 
on  colonization  at  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity of  Kyoto.  Soon  he  became  kn»nvn 
among  the  students  as  an  ideal  professor 
and  adviser,  and  his  popularit)  was  so 
great  and  compelling  that  the  (iovern- 
meiit  found  it  wise  to  have  him  at  the 
head  of  the  nation's  first  college  in  the 
Imperial  capital,  which  needed  as  strong 
and  popular  a  president  as  any  Imperial 
university  could  have.  He  ucjw  Iml  Is  the 
chair  on  the  ptjlicy  of  colonization  :d  the 
Imperial  University  of  Tokyo. 

He  is  today  not  only  the  president  of 
the  fir.st  college,  but  is  a  tender  father 
and  wise  adviser  to  Japanese  youth  of 
al!  classes,  including  students  of  all 
grades,  office  clerks,  store  boys,  and  even 
grown-up  peo,;'e.  He  is  perhajjs  the 
busiest  man  in  Japan.  When  he  is  up  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  several  youths 
are  waiting  in  a  drawing  room,  no  mat- 
ter how  stormy  or  rainy  a  day  it  mav  be, 
seeking  an  interview,  and  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  him  to  receive  half  a  hundred 
people  before  he  leaves  for  his  day's 
work  in  the  college  at  nine  o'clock.  Be- 
sides this,  as  many  and  perhaps  more 
than  this  number  of  letters  are  daily 
pouring  into  his  desk,  and  most  of  them 
seeking  his  assistance  in  securing  posi- 
tions or  advice  as  to  how  to  relieve 
themselves  of  material  as  well  as  mental 
troubles.  The  cases  vary  just  as  much 
as  the  people  seeking  his  assistance  vary. 
J^me  of  them  want  to  get  a  place  in  his 
family  as  schoolboys,  while  others  ask 
his  advice  as  to  what  books  to  read  on 
philosophy,  economics  or  colonization, 
and  still  others  tell  their  love  affairs  that 
disheartened  them  to  the  point  of  self- 
destruction,  or  the  business  troubles  that 
bankrupted  them.  Furthermore,  many 
friends  come  from  foreign  countries  to 
see  the  author  of  the  "Bushido,"  to.  say 
nothing  of  the  letters  from  foreign  coun- 


tries asking  his  aiUogiapli  and  views  on 
di  If  (rent  subjects. 

The  present  writer  once  heard  him  sa\ 
that  the  hardest  thing  to  bear  is  "inabil- 
ity" to  give  fidl  and  (juiel  ad\ice  to  those 
seeking  quick  relief  from  the  mental  col- 
lapse often  threatened  by  sad  ending  of 
life.  J*lvcn  with  such  a  busy  life,  he 
tries  to  respond  to  all.  This  tender 
spirit  on  his  part  is  the  real  value  of  his 
pers(jnality,  which  wins  him  ever-grow- 
ing popularity  day  after  day. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  is 
the  "idol"  of  Japanese  youth.  An  exam- 
l)le  may  be  set  here:  A  few  years  ago, 
when  the  younger  brothers  of  Prince 
Shimadgu  were  asked  what  was  their  de- 
sire in  their  future  education,  they  all 
answered :  'We  want  to  receive  personal 
discipline  and  instruction  from  Dr.  Ni- 
tobe,  whom  we  regard  the  greatest  edu- 
cator of  modern  Japan."  So  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  to  have  the  three 
younger  brothers  of  Prince  Shimadgu 
under  the  private  tutorship  of  their 
'"idol,"  with  whom  the  young  barons  are 
still  living. 

In  the  vacations  of  svunmer  and  win- 
ter he  is  asked  to  deliver  lectures  or 
make  speeches  at  the  grammar  schools, 
high  schools,  colleges,  and  many  other 
organizations  in  remote  parts  of  Japan. 
Such  applications  are  so  numerous  that 
the  engagements  have  to  be  made  a  year 
or  more  ahead.  Not  satisfied  with  his 
personal  speeches  and  lectures,  the  Jap- 
anese public  demand  his  writing  or  in- 
terviews in  magazines  or  newspapers,  so 
much  so  that  Tio  magazine  without  his 
name  on  it  is  a  good  seller. 

Dr.  Nitobe  is  of  a  very  simple  nature, 
with  no  other  personal  pleasure  than 
reading.  He  is  perhaps  more  fond  of 
reading  than  of  food,  for  he  once  confest 
to  that  effect.  All  his  savings  are  spent 
for  new  books,  and  nothing  pleases  him 
more  than  to  find  a  few  minutes  to  drop 
in  the  Maruzen  or  Nakanishi  book  stores 
of  Tokyo,  inquiring  after  new  publica- 
tions. He  reads  English,  German  anc) 
French,  as  well  as  Chinese,  and  is  a  past 
master  of  the  English  language,  as  is 
evidenced  in  his  well  written  "Bushido." 

Deprived  of  leisure  hours  at  home  and 
abroad,  he  cnjovs  train  traveling,  duriiv.; 
which  he  can  sit  quiet  and  get  a  "bite" 
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of  mental  food  without  worry  and  dis- 
traction. Whenever  he  travels  on  a  lec- 
turing tour,  he  keeps  himself  incognito, 
and  never  mentions  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture or  arrival,  lest  he  might  receive 
welcome  ovations  along  the  road  and  on 
his  arrival,  but  is  always  found  on  the 
platform  at  the  appointed  place  and  time. 
In  spite  of  their  social  standing,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nitobe  dispense  with  social 
functions,  for  the  simple  reason  of 
"physical  imposibility"  under  the  circum- 
.stances.  They  live  in  a  cosy  Japanese 
home,  furnished  partly  foreign,  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  Koishigawa,  Tokyo,  near 
residences  of  Marquis  Komura  and  Bar- 
on Sakatani.  The  house  is  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  garden  in  the  front  and  a 
roomv  vard  in  the  back,  the  environment 
being  shady  woods  of  evergreen  and 
primeval  trees.  The  entire  eflfect  is  very 
quiet  and  poetical.  The  rattling  sound 
of  bamboo  trees  in  the  autumnal  breeze, 
the  musical  note  of  the  nightingale  in  the 
spring  and  the  cuckoo's  lonely  song,"  or 
the  dog's  barking  in  the  remote  distance 
thru  the  quiet  wood  in  the  moonlight 
night  is  the  kind  of  life  this  modest  au- 
thor-educator-statesman and  his  Ameri- 
can wife  enjoy. 


Tho  the  author  of  "Bushido,"  literally 
translated  "Knightly  Way  of  Samurai," 
he  is  a  poet  and  a  lover  of  "peace,"  for  the 
attainment  of  which  he  has  written  the 
book.  He  tells  the  spirit  of  "honorable 
dealing,''  which  should  be  the  basis  of 
modern  civilization. 

"Bushido"  applied  to  commerce,  to 
diplomacy  and  to  friendship  would  make 
of  this  world  a  "peaceful  one."  The 
writer  hopes  that  thru  him  the  Ameri- 
ican  public  may  learn  something  of  Ja- 
pan and  her  i)eople,  and  that  thru  an  able 
American  the  Japanese  public  may  learn 
the  real  intentions  and  conditions  of  the 
United  States  and  her  people. 

In  concluding  this  article,  the  writer 
may  add  that  Dr.  Nitobe  has  the  honor 
of  having  two  Japanese  doctorate  de- 
grees— "Nagakuhakushi,"  Doctor  of  Ag- 
ricultural Science,  and  "Hogakuhaku- 
shi,"  Doctor  of  Laws,  besides  his  A.  B., 
A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees,  secured  in 
this  country  and  Germany.  This  honor 
is  rarely  conferred  in  Japan,  and  the 
holders  of  two  "Hakushis"  can  perhaps 
be  counted  on  five  fingers,  one  of  which 
is  claimed  bv  Dr.  J.  Takamine,  of  New 
Ynrk. 

Xkw    Vork    City. 
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Under  the   Harvest  Moon 


BY  E.   P.    POWELL 


THERE  are  two  months  so  much 
alike  that  only  from  courtesy  to 
the  moon  we  might  call  them  one. 
But  the  moon  has  a  queer  way  about  this 
time  of  snuggling  down  close  to  the 
earth,  as  if  she  felt  that  she  must  see  to 
it  that  the  work  of  the  year  was  thoroly 
finished  and  the  harvests  all  safely  gar- 
nisherl ;  and  so  we  call  it  the  harvest 
moon.  September  and  C October  might 
at  least  have  had  names,  but  as  it  is  they 
are  only  nuinbered ;  and  for  that  matter 
they  are  numbered  wrongly,  for  they  are 
not  the  seventh  anrl  eighth,  but  the  ninth 
and  tenth  tnonths  of  the  year.  Well,  the 
harvest  mor<ti  does  not  care  for  that,  so 
lonj(  as  thr-  rorn   is  ripened   before   the 


frost,  and  everything  wound  up  right ; 
only  just  ahead  a  frost  may  catch  us  any 
day,  and  then  we  have  only  a  black  gar- 
den to  show  for  our  work. 

The  atmosphere  is  very  yellow  all 
night,  a  soft,  clear,  warm  yellow,  that 
makes  the  red  apples  and  the  purple 
plum?  wonderfully  inviting;  and  for  that 
matter  the  leaves  also  are  yellow.  East 
night  T  declined  supper,  giving  no  rea- 
son for  it.  for  I  wisilied  to  eat  a  .Sher- 
wood's Favorite  and  half  a  dozen  Peter's 
Yellow  Gages,  down  in  the  garden,  all 
alone,  under  t^ie  grape  vines  anrl  the  ap- 
ple trees — with  tin-  night  folk  ;  and  I  did 
it.  C)ne  ought  not  to  let  half  the  world 
go  by  whilo  he  is  asleep,  and  never  gel 
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acquainted  with  the  folk  that  run  it.  1 
had  in  my  pocket,  besides  a  slice  of  old- 
fashioned  ginj^erbread,  two  ciKjkies,  and 
these  1  had  so  that  I  could  leave  plenty 
of  crumbs  for  my  table  mates.  1  had 
only  to  reach  up  my  hand  to  get  big 
bunches  of  Massasoit  grapes,  which 
hung  all  about  wt ;  only  it  nuist  be  done 
very  quietly  so  as  not  to  disturij  the  or- 
chestra. One  changes  all  his  compan- 
ions in  this  way  f(jr  a  while,  and  gets  ac- 
quainted with  another  sort  of  people. 
There  were  no  chickens  or  bees  abroad, 
and  even  my  collies  were  in  their  ken- 
nels. Treetoads  were  conversing  in  the 
trees,  and  warted  toads  crawled  out  from 
everywhere,  hopping  about  my  feet. 

The  colors  of  such  a  night  are  all  dif- 
ferent from  the  day ;  the  sounds  are  dif- 
ferent, and  the  smells  are  different.  You 
know  there  are  flowers  that  give  no  odor 
in  the  daytime,  but  at  night  they  call 
loudly  with  their  sweetness  for  the 
moths.  The  moths  not  only  feed  on  the 
nectar,  but  they  carry  the  pollen  about 
and  so  pollenize  the  plant.  Other  plants 
are  demure  at  night,  emitting  no  odor, 
or  very  little  of  it,  for  they  will  wait  for 
the  daylight  and  the  butterflies.  ITow 
marvelously  things  fit  together !  No 
wonder  the  Prophets  thought  that  the 
world  was  made  out  of  hand ;  only  they 
need  not  have  said  it  was  made  from 
nothing.  I  think  that  most  of  the  ripen- 
ing goes  on  after  sunset,  just  as  most  of 
the  growth  goes  on  just  before  and  after 
sunrise. 

Night,  as  a  rule,  calls  us  away  from 
the  earth,  bids  us  look  up  at  the  stars 
and  think  of  eternity ;  it  breeds  poems 
and  piety.  But  these  harvest  moon 
nights  are  not  only  very  sweet  but  they 
are  very  earthy.  They  fill  our  senses 
and  our  minds  with  worldly  thoughts. 
The  smell  is  very  strong  of  cornstalks,  of 
apples  and  of  aftermath.  The  phloxes 
up  in  the  garden  reach  out  after  the  wild 
asters  down  by  the  creek.  The  moon 
does  not  get  out  of  our  atmosphere,  rid- 
ing low,  as  they  sav ;  and  the  stars  do 
not  twinkle.  We  ourselves  grow  more 
rather  than  less  worldly.  This  is  our 
harvest  and  our  harvest  moon,  and  this 
world  is  our  own  dear  home.  There 
could  hardly  be  a  better. 

I  do  not  feel  quite  at  home  with  these 


fellows  of  the  uiotjulight,  but  it  is  good 
for  me  to  find  out  bomething  about  all 
my  neighbors.  1  want  to  know  how  the 
world  is  nude  u|).  I  am  interested  in 
the  swallows  that  glide  just  aliove  thi' 
trees,  in  great  curves,  while  the  night 
liawks  utter  little  cries  of  gladness— ^for 
they  love  the  chase  in  the  air  as  well  as 
hounds  love  it  on  the  ground.  The  sharp 
day  notes  of  the  cicada  have  changed  to 
the  chiming  of  the  crickets,  the  katydids 
and  some  other  beastie  that  1  do  not 
know.  It  is  marvelous  music  with  which 
they  fill  all  the  air,  and  I  think  the  mil- 
lions engaged  in  it  enjoy  it  as  nuicli  as  1 
do.  How  happens  it  that  this  multitude 
of  sounds  all  together  makes  melody 
and  not  discord?  Think  of  the  delight 
that  music  gives  to  ourselves ;  then  think 
of  the  unnamable  millions  of  happy  mu- 
sicians in  the  field  and  the  air,  in  the 
trees  and  the  bushes,  piping  love  and  joy 
all  night. 

But  there  is  yet  a  crowd  of  affairs,  so 
that  Nature  does  not  give  up  even  the 
nights  to  pleasure,  but  works  with  full 
steam  on.  There  are  the  apples  to 
sweeten  ;  the  corn  to  glaze  ;  the  aftermath 
to  lengthen  and  the  seeds  to  ripen.  What 
if  one  could  get  a  glimpse  of  all  that  is 
going  on  among  the  millions  of  looms? 
Try  to  imagine  what  is  wrought  in  a 
single  hour,  within  the  compass  of  our 
senses.  Every  leaf  is  changed  and  every 
twig  is  lengthened.  You  must  try  to  un- 
derstand this  tremendous  activity,  for 
are  not  you  and  I  the  gardeners,  to  over- 
see and  direct?  At  least,  we  imagine 
that  we  are.  To  be  a  farmer,  and  com- 
pel all  life  to  tally  for  human  welfare, 
that  is  our  delightful  place  in  Nature. 

All  this  while  there  has  been  a  queer 
tumbling  over  and  about  me  of  little 
winds ;  coming  by  caps  full  and  by  hands 
full,  and  sometimes  big  pufTs,  light,  but 
strong,  tossing  about  me  all  sorts  of 
picked  up  odors,  and  bits  of  sounds. 
There  is  nothing  so  mysterious  as  an 
autumn  wind.  It  comes  out  of  the  gar- 
den, or  it  jumps  out  of  the  orchard ;  has 
no  unity ;  and  seems  to  have  no  definite 
purpose.  It  passes  by  us  in  long  laughs 
or  in  deep  sighs,  or  just  touches  our 
cheeks  and  whispers  a  fancy  in  our  ears. 
It  is  a  vocalization  of  Nature  in  a  hurry. 
Our  old  housekeeper  feels  that  she  has 
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more  to  do  than  she  can  make  sure  of. 
and,  like  some  other  housekeepers  that  I 
know,  stirs  up  a  breeze  about  it.  Half  a 
dozen  apples  are  jerked  off  and  left  to 
roll  down  into  the  fence  corners  ;  a  twist 
of  leaves  is  pulled  up  into  the  sky,  and 
scattered  with  a  don't  care  hand.  What 
do  the  winds  say,  and  where  do  they 
go?  I  know  no  more  about  it  than 
where  they  come  from,  for,  tho  they 
never  quite  die  out,  they  always  are  dy- 
ing, rising,  falling,  swelling,  rolling  and 
whispering. 

I  like  the  smell  of  night.  Contrary  to 
the  common  notion  it  is  full  of  health  as 
it  is  of  sweetness.  If  you  have  a  lot  of 
diseased  trees  that  is  another  thing ;  it 
turns  your  garden  into  a  hospital,  and  I 
do  not  care  for  it  either  by  night  or  day. 
It  is  a  severe  tax  to  see  sickness,  or  hear 
the  story  of  symptoms.  Speak  only  of 
strength,  of  beauty,  of  life  and  achieve- 
ment. Health  alone  is  wealth ;  without 
it  nothing  is  worth  while.  I  like 
the  creed  of  the  Boy  Scouts ;  a  scout 
smiles  and  looks  pleasant.  One  should 
have  nothing  about  his  garden  any 
more  than  about  his  house  that  is  not 
sweet  and  wholesome.  It  is  only  true 
that  night  gives  a  little  better  chance  for 
decaying  rubbish  to  taint  the  atmosphere. 
Night,  just  as  much  as  the  day  time, 
loves  life. 

The  village  clock  strikes  ten,  and  for 
a  moment  it  disturbs  the  vibrations  of 
the  wild  music ;  only  a  moment,  how- 
ever, and  the  simple  folk  are  at  it  again. 
Then  the  trollev,  a  full  mile  awav,  slides 
around  its  iron  curve  in  the  village,  and 
that  also  breaks  into  the  concord.  The 
rude  noises  of  automobiles  occasionally 
strike  in  from  the  distant  highways,  as 
yet  an  unfinished  free  lance  of  locomo- 
tion. Some  day  it  will  be  a  completed 
machine,  and  fit  better  into  the  music  as 
well  as  the  economies  of  the  farm  folk. 
We  shall  also  get  rid  of  the  iron  rails 
and  the  trolley  wires,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  daytime  and  of  the  human  kind  will 
have  nothing  that  will  disturb  the  har- 
monies of  night. 

The  orchestral  efifect  is  most  wonder- 
ful. The  katydids  and  the  tree  crickets 
can  hardly  be  differentiated.  The  re- 
"•ilt  is  prcciselv  that  of  negro  melodies : 
there  are  no   harmonies.  r>nlv   one   vast 


swinging  final  melody.  You  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  these  magnificent  exposi- 
tions, so  I  advise  you  to  take  at  least  one 
night,  or  a  part  of  it,  out  of  doors  under 
the  harvest  moon.  The  climacteric  effect 
is  soon  after  dark ;  and  this  gradually 
softens,  as  the  night  wears  away,  into  a 
choral  rondo  that  lasts  until  daybreak. 

The  clock  strikes  eleven.  The  moon 
is  just  now  at  its  highest,  and  looks  down 
thru  every  opening  into  the  garden,  and 
what  it  is  doing  under  the  raspberry 
bushes  and  the  plum  trees  I  do  not  know 
— that  is,  I  do  not  know  all  of  it ;  but  the 
witchery  of  the  play  of  light  and  shade 
is  something  beyond  my  power  to  de- 
scribe. Best  of  all.  I  think,  is  this  danc- 
ing of  the  moonlight  thru  the  leaves.  I 
will  walk  by  the  brook  and  hear  its  night 
talk,  and  will  then  go  into  the  lonesome- 
ness  of  the  house,  and  to  sleep.  It  is 
strange  what  habits  human  beings  have 
adopted,  and  not  one  is  more  curious 
than  this  shutting  of  ourselves  indoors. 
with  a  fear  of  the  dew,  and  of  the  moon, 
and  of  night  air,  and  of  all  other  most 
beautiful  and  sweet  things. 

As  I  go  by  the  barn  my  horse  whin- 
nies low  and  cordially,  and  seems  to  say, 
'Tt  is  no  wonder  you  are  out  and  about 
tonight,  for  it  is  pleasanter  than  the  day- 
time. T  would  like  to  roll  out  there, 
under  the  harvest  moon."  Yes.  yes,  and 
why  not?  The  cows  are  lying,  chock 
full  of  supper  and  peace,  in  the  pasture, 
and  every  one  of  them  facing  the  har- 
vest moon.  Then,  by  the  hedgerow,  my 
catbird  whistles  to  me,  very  softly  and 
very  lovingly.  I  have  waked  him  from 
his  sleep,  but  it  is  no  matter,  for  he  is  a 
light  sleeper,  and  frequently  hums  over 
a  tunc  at  midnight.  You  know  already 
what  I  think  of  the  catbird  ;  it  is  a  friend 
above  all  other  birds. 

If  you  will  only  look  out  for  it  you 
will  find  a  lot  of  good  will  in  this  \vr)rld. 
I'ird  life  is  a  poem,  but  since  the  first  of 
.August,  when  their  nestlings  flew,  thev 
will  not  sing.  T  wonder  why  home  life 
makes  the  bird  so  joyous,  for  it  must 
work  incessantly — but  it  sings  also  quite 
.'!S  unceasinglv.  Do  thev  not  have  the 
real  secret  rjf  a  happy  life,  that  is,  to 
glorify  wr.rk?  I  do  not  wonder  that  an 
empty  nest  i)Uts  an  end  to  song.  My 
robnis  had  a  habit  lately  f)f  collecting,  on 
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ail  alarm  call,  uiulcr  tlit-  lindens  by  my 
bees.  1  have  been  nnablc  to  fnid  the 
cause  of  their  distnrbance,  but  suspected 
an  owl.  Tonight  I  came  suddenly  ui)on 
him,  eating  a  supper  of  mouse.  He  sits 
with  his  back  to  me  on  the  barn  gate. 
Without  moving  his  body,  he  rolls  his 
head  square  about,  and  looks  at  me  with 
his  monkey  face  and  his  big  round  eyes. 
It  is  an  impudent  stare,  for  he  considers 
me  evidently  as  a  day  bird,  with  no  mis- 
sion or  rights  whatever  out  of  doors 
after  dark. 

The  days  have  grown  shorter.  The 
sun  is  not  up  till  six  o'clock ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  "verve  is  out  of  daily  life. 
One  can  lie  a  little  longer  in  bed  patient- 
ly ;  a  thing,  however,  that  I  detest. 
Sleep  is  respectable,  but  inanition  is  irra- 
tional. There  are  two  kinds  of  old  age, 
one  that  comes  on  with  the  lapse  of  years 
— after  the  big  jobs  are  done  and  the 
sithes  are  hung  in  the  sheds ;  the  other 
is  the  wearing  out  and  irrecoverable  sort 
of  oldness,  where  one  loses  snap,  and  has 
no  legs  with  which  to  go  blackberrying. 

Yesterday  my  boys  and  I  went  over 
the  hills,  into  the  big  glen,  for  berries, 
and  we  came  home  with  baskets  full.  It 
is  just  as  much  fun  as  ever ;  only  be  sure 
to  put  on  old  corduroy  trousers,  or  you 
will  come  home  without  any  at  all.  My 
collies  went  with  us,  and  had  a  dozen 
skirmishes — all  hid  in  the  dense  bushes, 
but  if  one  be  used  to  it  he  can  tell  by  the 
bark  whether  it  is  a  rabbit,  or  a  squirrel, 
or  a  woodchuck.  I  do  not  say  that  I 
would  like  to  take  such  a  tramp  every 
day,  but  I  do  say  that  I  care  less  for 
Golden  Streets  than  for  Kirkland's  Glen ; 
and  I  hope  always  to  have  a  boy's  taste 
and  elasticity  for  going  berrying. 

At  noontide  there  was  a  perceptible 
smell  of  cooking.  The  thermometer 
stood  at  95,  and  in  the  cornfields  it  hard- 
ly needed  a  bonfire  to  roast  the  ears. 
Boys  escaped  the  heat  under  the  big  wil- 
lows, where  the  goldenrods  glow,  altho 
they  had  but  three  feet  of  water  to  lie 
down  in.  The  brook  went  bounding 
over  them  with  a  joyous  laugh.  Always 
make  the  best  of  what  you  have,  boys. 
Today  again  the  thermometer  climbs  up 
to  90  at  noonday,  and  again  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  a  few  ears  of  corn 
roasted  over  some  bits  of  old  rails,  kin- 
dled in  the  orchard  ;  after  which  it  is  nice 


to  lie  down  on  a  mossy  knoll  under  the 
big  hemlocks.  All  day  down  the  valley 
corn  wagons  start  out  from  the  barns 
rattling,  or  return  with  their  loads  more 
quietly. 

I  saw  the  first  goldfinch  in  August.  It 
is  a  charming  bird,  the  most  golden  thin^ 
in  the  most  golden  month,  swinging  on 
a  thistle  while  it  pulls  out  the  seeds.  T 
alwavs  leave  my  tall  larkspurs  in  the 
garden,  and  the  columbines,  after  they 
have  turned  brown  in  the  summer,  be- 
cause the  goldfinches,  I  know,  will  like 
to  gather  seeds  from  them.  It  is  a  fear- 
less bird,  and  always  joyous.  A  dozen 
of  them  will  gather  in  the  same  pasture 
corner,  and  they  carry  on  continuous 
conversation  in  soft,  innocent  notes. 

It  is  wonderful  to  know  how  much  more 
skill  and  care  are  ex])en(lcd  on  the  autumn 
nests.  These  goldfinches  are  building 
just  now,  and  they  know  that  cold  winds 
are  ahead.  Nothing  could  be  more  care- 
less than  a  robin's  home,  set  down  al- 
most anywhere,  and  plastered  with  mud  ;. 
unless  it  be  a  catbird's  nest,  made  up  of 
sticks  and  no  plaster  at  all.  With  the 
goldfinches  comes  about  a  better  sort  of 
bird  architecture,  and  they  build  charm- 
ing little  houses,  thatched  all  over  with 
mosses  and  lined  with  thistledown.  An 
English  sparrow  is  a  pure  savage,  crawl- 
ing into  any  filthy  hole  to  lay  its  eggs 
and  breed  its  young.  Thrushes  belong 
somewhere  in  the  shepherd  era  of  bird 
history ;  but  these  September  finches  are 
of  the  horticultural  era.  They  even 
adorn  their  nests  with  beautiful  bits  of 
lichen,  gleaned  here  and  there  from  the 
logs  and  rocks. 

September  and  October  are  specially 
rich  in  weeds,  and  weeds  are  rich  in 
color.  The  poke  is  fu'l  of  its  purple 
berries,  and  overhead  the  ash  trees  are 
purpling.  The  real  glory  of  autumn  is 
the  plants  that  we  despise ;  those  that  we 
plow  out  and  hoe  out  if  we  can.  and  hold 
them  hardly  worthy  of  names.  I  suppose 
there  is  not  one  of  them  without  its  spe- 
cific value,  which  we  shall  some  time 
find  out.  We  begin  by  making  medi- 
cines of  them,  but  after  a  while  most  of 
them  turn  out-  to  be  food  for  man  or 
beast.  They  constitute  more  than  half 
of  the  vegetation  of  our  fields  and  gar- 
dens, and  are  a  great  undiscovered  ter- 
ritory.     For  the  present  they  are  con- 
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tent  to  plow  our  soil  with  their  roots, 
shade  it  with  their  foliage,  and  cover  it 
tor  winter.  Then  we  make  most  of  our 
humus  and  soil,  at  least  the  best  of  it.  by 
plowing  under  this  despised  stuff.  Do 
not  burn  them  or  let  them  dry  up.  Pull 
them  or  cut  them,  and  pile  them  in  com- 
post heaps  Until  decomposed.  This  gos- 
pel of  the  weeds  must  be  preached. 

The  year  is  dying,  but  grandly. 
Looked  at  rightly,  the  years  are  great 
cycles  of  life.  You  feed  your  plants ;  in 
turn   thev   feed   yourself  and   vour  ani- 


mals ;  then  both  feed  the  soil.  The  soil 
takes  up  the  cycle  to  repeat  it  for  nobler 
issues.  So  go  the  years,  and  we  count 
our  harvest  moons  to  three  score  and 
ten.  Ts  there  anything  that  escapes  this 
round  of  the  year?  I  am  sure  that  there 
is,  for  in  my  soul  there  is  something  not 
made  of  nitrates  and  phosphates.  If  we 
could  only  put  things  together,  instead 
of  seeing  little  bits,  I  think  we  should 
see  in  all  things  Him  in  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being. 

Sorrento,  Fla. 
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The  Labor  Unrest  in   Great  Britain 


BY  SYDNEY  BROOKS 


ENGLAND  is  still  discussing  the 
causes  and  character  of  that  great 
outbreak  of  industrial  discontent 
which  threatened  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
strangle  her  commerce  and  manufactures 
and  cut  off  her  food  supplies.  And  the 
crisis  had  so  many  aspects  and  was  in 
every  way  a  phenomenon  of  such  mo- 
mentous significance  that  it  can  hardly 
be  inquired  into  or  pondered  too  much. 
I  speak  of  it  in  the  past  tense,  but 
one  has  only  to  pick  up  an  English 
newspaper  to  see  that  even  if  the  worst 
of  the  earthquake  is  over,  its  tremors  and 
rumblings  still  continue.  The  words 
"I^bor  Unrest."  "Labor  Discontent," 
"Labor  in  Revolt"  stare  at  one  from  the 
hearllines  of  all  the  journals ;  many 
.••trikes  are  in  progress,  many  more  are 
threatened  ;  the  acute  stage  of  the  convul- 
sion of  last  August  is  past,  but  the  pro- 
cess of  subsidence,  it  is  very  clear,  will  be 
tortuous,  protracted  and  f;ir  from  tran- 
quil. 

.And  yet  it  is  somewhat  fxldly  ironical 
that  in  Great  Britain  of  all  countries  and 
at  the  present  of  all  times  there  should 
be  this  sudden  anrl  pervasive  outburst  of 
labor  unrest.  Within  the  f>ast  five  years 
more  Acts  of  rarliainent  have  been  C(in- 
reived  and  j^assed  in  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes  than  in  any  j^revious 
lialf-rentury  of  ['.rit'sh  hist' r\ .  Labor  has 
xcrured  a  powerful  and  presumably  au- 


thoritative representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  its  grievances  and  de- 
mands were  never  more  assiduously  at- 
tended to.  The  "social  question"  has 
stepped  into  the  forefront  of  British  poli- 
tics and  engages  the  legislative  mind  to 
an  extent  that  sometimes  causes  other 
and  not  less  vital  questions — questions, 
for  instance,  of  national  defense  and  se- 
curity— to  be  treated  with  anything 
but  adequacy.  There  never  was  a  time, 
I  suppose,  when  "the  condition  of  the 
pecjple"  received  more  skilled  or  more 
anxious  thought,  when  the  reforming, 
philanthropic  spirit  was  more  clearly 
in  the  ascendent;  when  the  indus- 
trial evils  were  more  firmly  grappled 
with  ;  or  when  the  will  of  the  country 
was  more  resolutely  set  upon  redressing 
injustices  and  inequalities.  Glance  thru 
the  British  .Statute  Book  since  1906  and 
you  will  find  it  crowded  with  measures 
adopted  for  the  benefit  of  labor  and  the 
poor — measures  conferring  old-age  pen- 
sions, relieving  trade  unions  of  their  lia- 
bil'tj'to  be  sued  for  damages  by  employ- 
ers, greatly  (xtending  the  scope  oi  the 
Workmen's  Gompcnsation  Act,  enforcing 
a  minimtnn  rate  of  wages  in  certain  of 
Ihe  most  s\\cai<f|  trades,  establishing  la- 
bor exchanges  all  over  the  country, 
bringing  into  f)peration  a  vast  scheme  of 
national  insurance  against  sickness  and 
unemployment,  anrl  so  nn.     And  with  all 
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tliih  there  has  g^one  on  a  seemingly  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  idea  that 
strikes  and  lock-uiits  are  relics  of  a  har- 
haruub  and  outworn  past,  and  short  in 
dustrial  disputes  should  be  settled  by  ar- 
bitration. There  have  been  many  critical 
collisions  between  eniployers  and  em- 
ployed in  Great  Britain  during  the  past 
few  years,  but  not  one  of  them  resulted 
in  a  really  formidable  strike.  One  by 
one  they  were  settled  by  a  resort  to  the 
official  and  unofficial  machinery  of  con- 
ciliation, until  many  Englishmen  had  al- 
most persuaded  themselves  that  indus- 
trial warfare  of  the  old  type  iiad  been  put 
an  end  to. 

The  events  of  August  undeceived 
them,  but  left  them  for  that  very  reason 
more  than  ever  bewildered.  The  assump- 
tions and  foundations  on  which  they  had 
been  studiously  building  seemed  to  van- 
ish in  a  flash.  Had  all  the  well-meant, 
well-directed  and  untiring-  efforts  of 
I'arliament  to  benefit  the  working  classes 
gone  for  nothing?  Has  labor  jumped 
abruptly  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  ar- 
bitration and  friendly  settlements  are 
good,  in  that  they  avert  the  distress  that 
goes  witli  unemployment,  they  still  bring 
in  no  positive  gains  to  the  working  class- 
es, add  little  or  nothing  to  their  incomes, 
diminish  scarcely  at  all  their  hours  of 
toil,  and  in  no  tangible  and  ponderable 
way  alleviate  the'rlot?  Is  there  a  mood  of 
restlessness  and  impatience  coming  on,  a 
mood  in  which  the  excitement  and  ten- 
s'on  of  a  big  strike  seem  preferable,  with 
all  its  risks  and  hardships,  to  the  smooth, 
deadly  grinding  of  the  industrial  mill  that 
produces  so  little  grist  to  the  workers 
themselves?  Has  labor  become  infected 
with  the  ])ropaganda  of  Socialism  or  with 
the  idea,  more  familiar  to  France  than 
to  England,  that  "the  general  strike"  is 
the  handiest  and  most  efTective  weapon 
of  social  betterment  and  that  all  Parlia- 
mentary agitation  is  so  much  waste  of 
time  ?  Is  England  now  facing  one  of 
the  inconveniences  of  the  revolution  that 
began  when  she  instituted  a  national  sys- 
tem of  education?  Has  Democracy  at 
last  arrived  with  the  determination  to 
convert  electoral  power  into  higher 
wages,  better  houses,  more  food  and 
greater  leisure?  Or  is  the  cause  of  the 
unrest  primarily  economic  and  due  to  the 
discovery   that   while   wages   have    risen 


and  hours  of  labor  have  decreased  during 
the  past  Iwo  decades,  the  i)rice  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  has  risen  out  of  all 
proportion  ? 

AH  these  and  many  other  aspects  of 
the  recent  and  present  disturbances  in 
the  industrial  world  are  being  keeidy 
canvassed.  But  there  is  one  feature  con- 
Micted  with  them  that  seems  to  me  of 
peculiar  significance.  Time  and  again 
within  the  last  few  years,  but  especially 
in  the  troubles  of  August,  we  have  seen 
what  can  only  be  described  as  a  revolt 
of  the  working  men  against  their  own 
trade  union  officials.  We  have  seen 
strikes  initiated  against  the  advice  of  the 
men's  recognized  and  freely  chosen  lead- 
ers ;  we  have  seen  terms  of  settlement  ar- 
ranged by  these  leaders  and  then  rejected 
by  their  followers ;  we  have  seen  agree- 
ments between  employers  and  employed 
broken  by  the  latter  at  the  shortest 
notice  and  in  spite  of  the  protests  of 
their  appointed  officials ;  we  have  seen 
employers  placed  in  the  curious  position . 
of  backing  up  the  trade  unions  against 
their  own  members. 

The  enormous  significance  of  this  will 
be  apparent  to  any  one  with  the  smallest 
knowledge  of  the  principles,  workings 
and  history  of  trade  unionism.  In  Great 
Britain  trade  unions  have  overcome  two 
powerful  enemies.  They  used  to  be  il- 
legal ;  they  are  now,  if  anything,  as  much 
above  the  law  as  they  were  formerly  be- 
low it ;  certainly  they  enjoy  some  legal 
privileges  such  as  no  other  associations 
can  show.  And  not  only  have  they 
forced  recognition  and  more  than  ample 
safeguards  for  themselves  from  Parlia- 
ment and  public  opinion,  but  they  have 
also,  after  a  generation  or  more  of  fierce 
struggle,  established  themselves  in  nearly 
every  industry  in  the  country  and  over- 
come the  employers'  prejudice  against 
them.  Today  in  all  the  principal  trades 
of  the  country,  except  the  railroad  indus- 
try, trade  unions  are  "recognized"  and 
the  fight  for  the  open  shop  is  over.  What 
is  more,  British  employers  of  late  years 
have  \vorked  round  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  far  easier  for  them  to  deal  with  a 
strong  and  responsible  trade  union  than 
with  a  multitude  of  individual  employees. 
And  trade  unions  in  Great  Britain  are 
both  strong  and  responsible.  They  are 
managed    by    cautious   and    experienced 
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men;  they  have  amassed  very  large 
funds ;  they  are  opposed  to  unnecessary 
strikes  and  to  violence  of  all  kinds ;  they 
are  in  the  main  eminently  pacific  and  con- 
servative organizations,  with  a  far 
stronger  inclmation  toward  bargaining 
with  employers  than  toward  fighting 
them.  Time  and  again,  as  I  have  said, 
we  have  seen  within  the  past  few  years 
disputes  in  great  industries  carried  to  a 
point  where  two  decades  ago  a  strike 
would  have  been  inevitable ;  and  we  have 
seen  these  disputes  settled  by  arbitration 
or  by  the  intervention  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  by  the  establishment  of  joint 
committees  of  employers  and  employed, 
or,  oftenest  of  all,  by  direct  negotiations 
leading  to  a  formal  and  inclusive  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  employers  and  the 
trade  unions. 

But  now  it  seems  that  the  trade  unions 
have  still  one  enemy  left  to  overcome, 
the  most  formidable,  perhaps,  of  all,  an 
enemy  in  their  own  household — the  very 
men,  in  other  words,  on  whose  behalf 
they  have  been  called  into  being.     The 
essence  of  trade  unionism   is   collective 
bargaining,  is  the  power  to  arrange  terms 
with  employers  to  include  masses  of  men 
and  so  cover  the  conditions' of  an  entire 
industry.     But  what  if  the  trade  unions 
are  unable  to  enforce  those  terms  upon 
their  own  members?     For  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  has  been  happening  with  in- 
creasing frequency  in  England.   We  have 
seen  men  violating  agreements  concluded 
by  their  own  trade  union  officials,  taking 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  going 
out  on  strike  not  only  against  the  advice 
and  entreaties  of  their  leaders,  but  in  de- 
fiance of  specific  pledges  given  in  their 
name  by  those  leaders.     Now  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  collective  bargaining  is  only  pos- 
sible if,  when  a  bargain  has  been  marie 
by  the  authorized  leaders,  the  whole  body 
of  the  men  will  abide  by  the  terms  agreed 
upon.    If  the  leaders  are  liable  to  be  re- 
pudiated by  the  men  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  trade  unir>nism  to  some  extent 
collapses  and  the  old  state  of  industrial 
anarchy    and    warfare    secures    a    fresh 
lease  of  life.     It  is,  in  short,  vital  to  trade 
unionism  that  it  should  be  able  to  sup- 
press local  and  individual  and  sectional 
revolts. 

But    why    should    such    revolts    break 
out?     Without  Cooing  into  the  flctails  of 


the  industrial  dis])utcs  that  have  been  dis- 
turbing England,  I  think  it  possible  to 
point  to  a  few  general  causes  that  ex- 
plain the  dissatisfaction  of  the  men  with 
their  leaders.  In  the  first  place,  the  men 
remain  individuals,  with  their  interests 
mainly  centered  in  their  own  immediate 
industrial  conditions,  while  the  effective 
trade  union  organization  of  today  is  no 
longer  the  local  branch,  is  no  longer  even 
the  trade  union  itself,  but  is  the  federa- 
tion composed  of  all  the  trade  unions  that 
are  involved  in  the  same  industry.  The 
result  is,  first,  that  the  rank  and  file  find 
themselves  almost  as  remote  from  the 
leaders  of  these  vast  federations  as  from 
the  employers ;  secondly,  that  the  process 
of  settling  disputes  by  negotiation  be- 
tween a  trade  union  federation  on  one 
side  and  a  federation  of  employers  on 
the  other  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  a  lot  of 
red  tape ;  and,  thirdly,  that  whatever  set- 
tlement is  reached  applies  to  the  whole 
trade  and  must  therefore  often  ignore 
local  and  minor  grievances,  local  cus- 
toms and  conditions,  and  the  local  pur- 
chasing power  of  money.  The  inaccessi- 
bility of  the  trade-union  leaders — they 
are  harder  to  get  at  nowadays  than  a 
Cabinet  Minister — the  dilatoriness  of  the 
machinery  of  negotiation,  and  the  ever- 
ready  suspicion  that  the  interests  of  one 
locality  or  of  one  trade  union  are  being 
sacrificed  to  other  constituents  of  the 
federation,  account  for  a  good  deal  of 
the  spirit  of  mistrust  and  indiscipline  in 
the  ranks  of  labor. 

Then,  again,  I  question  whether  the 
average  workingman  has  yet  assimilated 
the  doctrine  of  industrial  peace  on  which 
trade  union  leaders  have  more  and  more 
come  to  act.  The  mass  of  working  men 
see  in  their  trade  union  a  vast  fighting 
organization  whose  weapon  is  the  strike. 
It  makes  them  a  little  suspicious  when 
they  find  their  leaders  perpetually 
arguing  against  strikes  and  pleading  for 
a  settlement  by  compromise.  The  lead- 
ers themselves,  moreover,  and  especially 
those  of  a  Socialist  turn  of  mind  and 
those  who  are,  or  shortly  hope  to  be,  in 
Parliament,  undoubtedly  look  upon  the 
trade  unirms  from  a  standpoint  which  is 
nf)t  wholly  that  of  the  men.  They  regard 
tlum  less  as  industrial  organizations  than 
as  a  well-organized  anfl  wealthy  machine 
for  .securing  lalK)r  representation  in  the 
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I  luiisc  ul  Loiniiioiis.  indeed  tlie  pcr- 
vcrsiun  of  liritish  trade  unionism  from 
industry  tft  politicb  has  been  very  marked 
during  the  past  lew  years.  1  he  Social- 
ists for  the  time  being  have  pretty  well 
succeeded  in  capturing  it.  AUli<nigh  a 
^.mall  minority,  they  have  contrived  thru 
their  activity,  thru  the  political  ajjathy  ol 
the  rank  and  file  and  their  absorption  in 
the  provident  and  industrial  sides  of  their 
organisations,  to  graft  themselves  upon 
trade  unionism  to  an  extent  that  goes  far 
beyond  the  wishes  or  intentions  of  the 
working  classes.  Nothing  was  more 
manifest  thruout  the  industrial  ferment 
of  August  than  that  the  Labor  M.  P.'s 
had  not  provoked  it,  could  not  control  it, 
and  were  as  much  surprised  by  its  out- 
break as  the  rest  of  the  country.  Al- 
tho  elected  by  the  trade  union  vote  and 
maintained  by  trade  union  funds,  the 
Labor  j\L  P.'s  have  gradually  lost  touch 
with  the  currents  of  working  class  opin- 
ion ;  and  the  spectacle  of  former  trade 
union  leaders  voting  themselves  $2,000  a 
year  as  members  of  Parliament  and  ac- 
cepting lucrative  posts  in  the  government 
service,  has  not  been  calculated  to  bridge 


the  gulf.  The  more,  indeed,  trade  union- 
ism has  taken  to  politics,  the  more  steadily 
has  it  seemed  to  lose  its  hold  over  those 
who  joined  it  not  lor  political  purposes 
but  to  safeguard  themselves  against  sick- 
ness and  unemployment,  and  the  more  in- 
dilferenl  has  it  apjieared  to  become  to 
those  industrial  objects  which  were  it.s 
original  raisun  d'etre.  Add  to  all  this 
the  bitterness  and  personal  jealousies 
that  run  thru  all  working-class  organi/a- 
tions  of  which  1  have  ever  had  experi- 
ence— the  scramble  for  places,  the  fer- 
ment for  underground  intrigue  and  dis- 
sension, and  the  rivalries  among  the  lead- 
ers— and  the  broad  outlines  of  the  crisis 
in  British  trade  unionism  will  become  ap- 
parent. Recent  events  have  forced  the 
|)roblems  of  industry  upon  the  notice  of 
Englishmen  with  an  urgency  there  is  no 
escaping,  I'ut  among  those  problems 
there  is  perhaps  none  more  vital  to  in- 
dustrial peace  and  stability  than  that  of 
restoring  the  authority  and  principles  of 
trade  unionism.  Today  it  is  not  so  much- 
the  employers  who  dispute  those  princi- 
ples or  resist  that  authority  as  the  trade 
unionists  themselves. 

London,    Kni.land. 
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The   Assassination   of  Stolypin 


BY  HERMAN   BERNSTEIN 


LAST  May,  when  1  visited  St.  Peters- 
burg, a  prominent  Russian,  in 
speaking  of  Premier  Stolypin, 
said  to  me : 

"Stolypin  is  like  an  old  coat,  .whose 
usefulness  is  at  an  end.  The  old  coat  is 
simply  worn  until  a  new  one  is  procured. 
Stolypin  has  served  his  purpose,  he  has 
done  his  work  of  destruction,  and,  now 
that  he  is  despised  both  by  the  reaction- 
aries and  the  liberals,  now  that  he  is  dis- 
credited, he  will  snon  be  cast  aside. 

"Stolypin  is  a  dead  man.  In  Russia 
you  may  see  dead  people  walking.  When 
the  Czar  was  crowned,  during  the  catas- 
trophe on  the  Khodinsky  Field,  dead 
people  were  actually  walking,  carried 
along  by  the  mob.  Stolypin  is  such  a 
dead  man.  carried  along  for  a  while  by 


the  crowd  he  had  pleased,  but  he  will  fall 
soon.  He  has  been  used  up  and  he  is 
dead." 

In  1908,  while  I  was  in  Yasnaya  Poly- 
ana,  Leo  Tolstoy,  who  had  known  the 
Stolypin  family,  said  to  me  of  Premier 
.Stolypin : 

"T  feel  sory  for  the  man.  I  cannot 
condemn  him.  I  rather  pity  him.  His 
hands  are  tied  and  he  cannot  do  anv- 
thing." 

Others,  in  the  foreign  press,  have  de- 
scribed Stolypin  as  the  "Iron  Man"  of 
Russia,  who  restored  order  out  of  chaos, 
who  pacified  the  stormy  waves  that  swejit 
over  the  Russian  land. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Premier  Stolypin, 
who  was  assassinated  recently  in  Kiev,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Czar,  by  Dmitry  Ro- 
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grow,  a  young  lawyer,  was  a  weakling, 
a  tool,  a  willing  performer  of  the  dictates 
of  the  Czar.  Dazzled  by  the  glitter  of 
the  Court  and  the  splendor  of  ofBce,  he 
sacrificed  everything  in  his  efTorts  to  ap- 
pear powerful.  He  posed  as  a  liberal 
abroad  and  introduced  repressions  at 
home    that    made    the    res:ime    of    Von 


l\pin  died  from  an  assassin's  bullet.  But 
it  was  Stolypin  who  legalized  terrorism 
in  Russia  during  his  regime.  Execu- 
tions have  been  committed  there  daily, 
bringing  Russia  back  to  the  days  of  sav- 
agery and  depraving  the  people  who 
were  harassed  and  exhausted  by  innu- 
merable devices  of  reaction  and  tyranny. 


Plehve  mild  by  comparison.  He  preached      It   was    Stolypin    who    defended   in    the 
constitutionalism   and   practised   absolut-      Duma  that  diabolical  agent  provocateur, 

Eugene  Azeff,  who 
tho  connected  with 
the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, planned 
and  organized  the 
assassinations  of 
Minister  of  the  In- 
terior Plehve  and 
Grand  Duke  Ser- 
gius,  the  uncle  of 
the  Czar. 

Constant     blood- 
shed    marked     the 
reign    of    Stolypin, 
who    introduced     a 
system    of    bribing 
the  European  press 
for  the  purpose  of 
picturing  the  "con- 
stitutional      autoc- 
racy"   as    an    ideal 
state,  and  the  Tre- 
mier    as    a    liberal. 
The     loans     that 
were   thus    secured 
outside    of    Russia, 
upon    usurious 
terms,    d  i  r  e  c  1 1  y 
hel])ed  to  maintain 
this    reaction    against    the    interests    of 
the  Russian  people.     A  great  portion  of 
the  moneys  loaned  to  Russia  have  been 
expended   upon   an   army   that   is   doing 
secret  police  work  and  upon  a  fleet  that 
does  not  exist,  upon  the  maintenance  of 
exclusive    laws    and    armed    spies    and 
agents   in   every   village,   upon   jjrovoca- 
teur<i  anfl  hangmen.    AzefF,  for  instance, 
was   getting   $14,000   a   year    from    the 
Government,   and    Rachkovsky,   the   late 
'secret  agent  of  the  Russian  (jovernmenl 
in  Paris  (who  so  cruelly  avenged  Lopuk- 
hin,  the   former   Director  of   Ihe   Police 
Department,   now   exiled   to   .Siberia   for 
having  exposed  Azeff),  was  given  a  re- 
ward of  $75,000  for  his  faithful  services 
as  a  spy. 


ism,  and  established 
a  reign  of  terror 
and  anarchy  in  the 
Russian  Empire. 
He  exercised  the 
"Stolypin  necktie" 
and  the  scaffold  as 
a  means  of  "paci- 
fying" the  people. 
He  dispersed  the 
two  first  Dumas 
because  they  were 
representative  of 
the  people,  and 
broke  the  Constitu- 
tion, granted  in 
1905,  by  creating 
special  election 
laws,  which  made 
the  third  Duma  a 
mere  Stolypin  meg- 
aphone. He  im- 
prisoned the  no- 
blest men  in  Rus- 
sia, who  were 
chosen  to  represent 
the  people  in  the 
first  Duma. 

S  t  o  1  y  p  i  n  '  s 
strength  at  Court  lay  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  supposed  to  be  able  to 
handle  the  Duma  at  his  will.  But  when 
he  introduced  his  most  reactionary 
measures  last  spring,  and  both  the  Duma 
and  the  Council  of  the  Empire  voted 
against  him,  he  lost  his  bearings.  He 
had  done  his  destructive  work  and  his 
usefulness  was  at  an  end.  He  had  helped 
to  revoke  whatever  reforms  had  been 
introduced  under  pressure  of  the  rising 
waves  of  discontent  ihruout  the  land. 
He  enforced  new  restrictions  against  the 
Jews,  he  sliced  off  portions  of  Finland 
and  turned  them  into  a  Russian  province, 
and  took  from  Finland  her  autonomy. 

Assassination  anrl  terrorism  have  but 
rarely  acromijlivherl   lasting  goofl.     Sto- 
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Surticiently  strong  to  crusli  the  upris- 
ing in  1905,  tlic  icaLtiouary  luices  have 
not  entirely  paralysed  the  activity  o£  tlie 
iHscontenteil  elenienls  concealed  within 
the  life  ot  the  people.  Only  by  wise  re- 
tornis  introduced  wisely  and  in  time 
coukl  the  Liovernnient  have  estaUlished 
leal  order.  But  instead,  Stolypin  used 
brute  force  and  violence,  so  that  even 
i'olstoy  himself,  who  pitied  the  weak 
I'remier,  was  so  stirred  by  the  horrible 
ixecutioiis  thruout  Russia  that  he  made 
an  appeal  that  the  hangman  should  swing 
a  soaped  rope  about  his  (Tolstoy's^ 
wrinkled  neck  and  thus  save  him  from 
-seeing  all  human  and  divine  laws  tram- 
pled under  foot  so  brutally. 

The  first  full  account  of  the  assassina- 
tion and  of  the  assassin  has  just  arrived 
here  from  Russia.  The  cablegrams  have 
brought  numerous  conflicting  stories 
about  the  assassin  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  secured  his  card  to  enter  the 
theater,  which  was  so  strongly  guarded, 
since  the  Emperor  was  present  at  the 
performance.  The  Russian  account 
throws  new  light  on  the  man  and  his 
deed. 

Immediately  after  the  shooting  of 
Stolypin,  the  assassin  was  caught  in  the 
theater,  beaten  by  some  of  the  people 
and  taken  to  the  refreshment  room, 
where  the  highest  authorities  of  the  police 
department  commenced  cross-examining 
him.  He  was  searched  and  a  card  was 
found  on  him,  bearing  the  name  of 
Dmitry  Grigoryevich  Bogrov. 

The  assassin  stated  that  this  was  his 
real  name,  that  he  was  a  lawyer  in  the 
city  of  Kiev,  and  that  he  lived  with  his 
father,  also  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Kiev. 

Bogrov  carried  himself  with  dignity 
and  answered  all  questions  with  apparent 
frankness.  The  cross-examination  lasted 
from  11.30  at  night  until  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  While  answering  ques- 
tions he  crossed  his  arms  in  Napoleonic 
fashion,  smoked  and  regarded  his  ques- 
tioners with  an  air  of  irony. 


Inspector  Byalotsky  recognized  him, 
saying:  T  remember  your  lace,  but  1 
have  forgotten  where  1  met  you." 

"Of  course  you  know  me,"  replied  Bo- 
grov.    "T  was  arrested  several  times." 

Then  the  Inspector  recalled  that  Bo- 
grov had  been  imprisoned  on  several  oc- 
casions during  the  revolutionary  period. 

Bogrov  related  thai  he  had  received 
letters  from  the  revolutionary  committee 
in  St.  Petersburg,  inquiring  whether  he 
was  still  a  rev(jlutionist  and  whether  he 
was  still  faithful  to  the  organization. 
Bogrov  replied  that  he  was  still  faithful, 
i'hcn  he  was  invited  to  St.  Petersburg. 
On  August  31,  191 1,  Bogrov  went  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  mission  of  committing  a  terroristic 
act  against  the  Premier.  Bogrov  under- 
took to  carry  out  his  mission  and  re- 
turned to  Kiev  on  September  11.  When 
he  was  asked  how  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  permit  to  enter  the  theater,  he 
smiled  at  first,  but  declined  to  answer 
this  question. 

It  is"  learned  that  Bogrov,  upon  his  re- 
turn from  St.  Petersburg,  came  to  the 
secret  police  department  in  Kiev  and  in- 
formed them  that  he  knew  that  an  at- 
tempt on  Stolypin's  life  would  be  made 
in  the  theater  during  the  gala  perform- 
ance, adding  that  he  did  not  know  the 
whereabouts  of  the  person  commissioned 
to  commit  the  crime,  but  that  he  would 
recognize  him  at  the  theater.  The  police 
department  believed  Bogrov  and  secured 
for  him  a  pass  from  the  mayor  of  Kiev. 

The  prosecutor,  among  other  ques- 
tions, asked  Bogrov : 

"Stolypin  is  the  guest  of  Kiev  ;  you  are 
a  resident  of  Kiev — how  could  you  forget 
the  most  elementary  rules  of  hospital- 
ity?" 

To    which  Bogrov  replied  : 

"Stolypin  is  the  Premier  responsible 
for  his  regime.  And  I  am  a  terrorist  by 
conviction."  Both  the  Premier  and  his 
assassin  were  "terrorists" — one  on  n 
larger,  the  other  on  a  smaller  scale. 

New  York   City. 


Neutralize  the  Air! 


BY   NATHANIEL  SCHMIDT 

Professor   of   Semitic    Languages   at    Cornell    UNivERSiry. 


OX  the  4th  of  May,  191 1,  the  Con- 
gress of  International  Law, 
assembled  at  Madrid,  adopted 
resolutions  affirming  the  right  of  nations 
to  use  aerial  craft  in  war,  provided  that 
such  use  is  not  accompanied  with  greater 
danger  to  non-combatants  than  warfare 
on  the  earth  and  the  sea,  and  the  right  of 
aeronauts  to  free  and  international  circu- 
lation subject  to  the  measures  that  the 
governments  may  take  in  the  interests 
of  public  security. 

This  action  is  important  as  indicating 
the  present  attitude  of  many  distin- 
guished students  of  international  law. 
They  are  anxious  to  prevent  any  in- 
crease, by  new  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions, of  the  sufferings  entailed  by  war, 
and  to  regulate,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
conduct  of  belligerents  in  the  interest  of 
humanity.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not 
quite  clear  to  them  on  what  ground,  if 
the  legitimacy  of  war  as  a  last  resort  is 
conceded,  belligerents  can  be  prohibited 
from  carrying  their  hostilities  into  the 
air,  or  how  nations  can  be  persuaded  to 
forego  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
perfection  of  aeronautics. 

When  the  First  Hague  Conference 
met  in  1899,  it  was  comparatively  easy 
to  reach  an  agreement  "to  prohibit,  for  a 
term  of  five  years,  the  launching  of  pro- 
jectiles and  explosives  from  balloons,  or 
by  other  new  methods  of  a  similar 
nature."  Of  the  twenty-six  nations  rep- 
resented only  four  failed  to  sign  the 
agreement.  These  were  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Japan  and  Luxemburg.  Tt  is 
noticeable,  however,  that  of  the  twenty 
nations  Cnineteen  American  republics 
and  Korea)  not  represented  at  the  con- 
ference, but  invited  to  give  their  adher- 
ence, not  a  '-ingle  one  saw  fit  to  sign  this 
declaration.  It  was  expressly  stated  that 
the  prohibition  was  not  to  be  enforced  in 
the  case  of  a  contracting  Power  waging 
war  with  one  which  had  failed  to  sign 
the  agreement. 

At  the  .Second  Mague  Conference,  in 
j'/;7,  forty-four  nations  were  represent- 


ed. Korea  had  practically  ceased  to  be 
an  independent  state ;  Costa  Rica  and 
Honduras  did  not  send  delegates ;  Af- 
ghanistan, Morocco,  Liberia,  Monaco 
and  San  Marino  were  not  invited.  When 
the  same  declaration  was  presented, 
twenty-seven  voted  in  favor  of  it,  among 
them  Great  Britain  and  Luxemburg.  It 
is  especially  noteworthy  that  on  the 
American  continents  seventeen  republics 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  while  only  five 
(Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Chile,  Para- 
guay and  Venezuela)  failed  to  subscribe. 
Italy  and  Japan  voted  as  in  1899.  But 
ten  nations  that  then  had  been  in  favor 
of  the  declaration  now  failed  to  give 
their  adherence,  viz.,  Denmark,  Ger- 
many, France.  Montenegro,  Rumania. 
Russia,  Servia,  Spain  and  Sweden.  The 
result  is  that  a  bare  majority  of  the  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  states,  not  includ- 
ing some  of  the  most  powerful  and  pro- 
gressive nations  on  the  European  conti- 
nent, have  agreed  not  to  launch  projec- 
tiles and  explosives  from  balloons  in 
wars  between  themselves  until  the  end 
of  the  Third  Peace  Conference,  probably 
to  be  held  at  The  flague  in  1915. 

A  distinct  gain,  however,  was  made  in 
1907  by  the  passing  of  an  amendment  to 
Article  25  of  the  Laws  and  Customs  of 
Land  Warfare  of  1899,  so  as  to  make  it 
read :  "The  attack  or  bombardment,  by 
whatever  means,  of  towns,  villages, 
dwellings  or  buildings  which  are  unde- 
fended, is  prohibited."  No  reservation 
was  made  against  this  article  as  amended 
by  any  nation,  and  only  a  defended  posi- 
tion can.  therefore,  according  to  the  law 
of  nations,  lie  attacked  by  aerial  craft,  if 
used  in  war.  Tt  should  also  be  observed 
that  prr>jectiles  and  explosives  were  not 
launched  from  balloons  by  either  the 
P.riti<;h  in  the  Boer  war  or  the  Japanese 
in  their  wars  on  China  and  Russia. 
N'one  of  the  belligerents  were  houiul  by 
the  Ha^'uc  declaration.  T'ut  the  moral 
influence  of  such  a  declaration  is  not  lim 
ited  to  the  signatory  Powers.  Any  civil 
izffl  nation  must  needs  hesitate,  even  if 
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it  is  nut  Ijoiuul  lj)  a  technical  oF)lig;ation, 
before  it  stoops  to  the  dishonor  of  usinj^' 
so  glorious  an  achievement  as  the  con- 
(|uest  of  the  air  t  )  increase  the  horrors 
of  war.  Any  (iovt-rnment  vvouU!  also  be 
reluctant  to  take  the  first  step,  if  it  is 
ever  to  be  taken,  in  view  of  the  criticism 
such  action  would  be  sure  to  call  forth 
from  a  watchful  opposition  within  the 
nation. 

It  is  a  significant  tact  that  the  two 
Hag;ue  conferences,  as  well  as  the  recent 
Con<?ress  of  International  Law  at  Ma- 
drid, should  have  deemed  it  expedient  to 
pass  judpfment  in  advance  upon  the  law- 
fulness of  invadiuij:  with  war  an  element 
where  no  battles  between  nations  have 
ever  been  fou_q;lit.  No  assembly  of  ju- 
rists dreamed  of  decidiuij^  beforehand 
whether  .Sesostris  and  Sar}T;on,  Alex- 
ander and  Hannibal,  Jene^hiz  and  Napo- 
leon, nu'jjht  use  the  earth  for  the  exercise 
of  their  military  talents.  Nor  was  it  con- 
sidered necessary  to  discuss  the  leg^iti- 
macy  of  naval  warfare  before  the  Pheni- 
cians  were  permitted  to  put  their  tri- 
remes on  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  en- 
.Q-aq-ements  were  allowed  to  take  place  at 
Salamis.  Mylne,  and  Actium,  Chio^p"ia. 
Leiianto,  and  Gravelines,  Trafalijar,  Ma- 
nila, and  Port  Arthur.  The  rif^ht  of 
some  types  of  war  to  continued  existence 
has.  indeed,  been  so  thorolv  questioned 
as  to  lead  to  their  abolition.  Private 
wars  can  no  lonc^er  be  lej^itimately 
waged.  Piracy  on  the  high  seas  has  been 
supprest.  Religious  wars  have  ceased. 
Nimierous  practices  involving  unusual 
cruelty  and  hardship,  once  universil, 
have  been  abandoned.  But  aerial  war- 
fare is  the  onlv  form  of  armed  conflict 
that  has  been  summoned  before  the  bar 
of  human  justice  to  prove  its  right  to  be 
born. 

The  limiting  clause  is  also  of  great 
value.  Even  if  the  right  to  wage  war  in 
the  air  be  granted,  it  is  not.  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  congress,  absolute.  It  is 
conditioned  upon  its  not  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  non-combatants.  Thie  prin- 
ciple is  noteworthy.  Belligerents,  as  dis- 
turl)ers  of  the  world's  peace,  are  not  to 
be  permitted  to  lay  down  the  laws  of  the 
conflict  to  suit  their  own  interests,  but 
must  restrict  themselves  within  the 
bounds  set  for  them  by  the  peace-pre- 
serving nations.      They  must  not  bring 


on  dangers  greater  than  those  encoun- 
tered by  non-combatants  in  wars  on 
earth  and  sea.  That  is  putting  the  em- 
phasis in  international  law  where  it  be- 
longs. The  rights  of  nations  pursuing 
the  legitimate  interests  of  mankind  are 
^uf>erior  to  the  rights  claimed  by  those 
who  by  violent  means  break  the  order 
and  tran(|uillity  of  the  world's  life. 

A  great  deal  of  recent  international  leg- 
islation has  had  for  its  aim  to  secure  the 
interests  of  the  masses  of  men,  women 
and  children  m  the  belligerent  nations 
who  take  no  direct  part  in  the  trial  of 
strength.  The  issues  of  war  are  decided 
by  trained  armies  and  navies  in  regularly 
pitched  battles,  by  the  investment  of  for- 
tified i)laces,  and  by  blockades  of  de- 
fended ports;  while  the  nink  and  file  are 
left  to  pursue  their  ordinary  occupations. 
The  sacking  of  cities,  the  burning  of 
towns,  the  looting  of  property,  and  per- 
sonal violence  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  con- 
quered place  are  prohibited.  New  meas- 
ures are  constantly  devised  to  secure  the 
safety  of  those  not  directly  participating 
in  the  struggle.  This  regard  for  the 
danger  of  non-combatants,  in  the  resolu- 
tions i)assed  at  Madrid,  is  therefore  in 
harmony  with  well-established  tendencies 
of  international  law. 

The  recognition  by  the  Congress  of 
International  Law  of  the  right  of  gov- 
ernments to  circumscribe  the  freedom  of 
aeronauts  in  the  interests  of  public 
security  is  wise  and  timely.  A  new 
realm  opened  up  for  man's  activities 
might  easily  invite  anarchy,  ofTer  a  ref- 
uge for  criminals,  facilitate  the  evasion 
of  just  laws,  make  smuggling  easy,  and 
in  times  of  civic  upheaval  and  war  give 
a  vantage  ground  for  the  enemies  of 
social  order.  An  international  code  of 
aviation  is  a  necessity ;  and  important 
measures  toward  the  elaboration  of  such 
a  code  were  taken  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Institute  of  International  Law,  held 
in  Paris  at  the  end  of  March  and  the 
beginning  of  April,  1911. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  some  cause  for 
fear  that  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
distinguished  internaticmal  jurists  at 
Madrid  may  prove  a  greater  source  of 
satisfaction  to  those  who  are  eagerly 
])reparing  for  what  IVofes^or  De  Mar- 
tens has  described  as  "a  violent  interruj)- 
tion  of  the  pacific  course  of  the  life  of 
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the  nations''  than  to  the  friends  of  peace. 
There  are  thousands  of  busy  minds  and 
hands  that  are  working,  backed  by 
strong  governments,  for  the  creation  of 
efficient  aerial  navies,  and  thousands  of 
restless  spirits  anxious  to  see  such  a 
military  equipment  in  the  air  in  active 
service,  regardless  of  cost.  To  them  it 
will  be  gratifying  that  international  law 
thus  apparently  is  ready  to  place  itself 
on  their  side  by  affirming  in  principle 
the  right  of  nations  to  use  aerial  craft 
in  war. 

There  is  a  certain  vagueness  in  the 
language  used.  The  term  "non-com- 
batants" is  often  technically  employed  to 
designate  those  who  accompany  an  army 
without  taking  part  in  the  battles,  such 
as  postal  and  telegraph  officials,  photog- 
raphers, interpreters,  secretaries,  report- 
ers, doctors,  nurses,  ministers,  quarter- 
masters, sutlers  and  the  like.  This  is  the 
only  meaning  of  the  term  noticed  by  so 
eminent  an  authority  as  General  Den 
Beer  Portugael  in  his  '*(  ">orlogsrccht,"  p. 
i96fif.  Section  i,  Article  3,  of  the  Laws 
of  War  adopted  by  the  Second  Hague 
Conference,  declares  that  ''the  armed 
forces  of  belligerent  nations  may  consist 
of  combatants  and  non-combatants,"  and 
that  "in  the  case  of  capture  by  the 
enemy,  both  have  the  right  of  being 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  term 
may  be  used  for  persons  not  connected 
at  all  with  the  "armed  forces"  of  the  bel- 
ligerent nations.  The  inhabitants  of  a 
beleaguered  city  probably  fall  within  the 
category  intended.  But  are  all  the  people 
living  on  land,  or  sailing  on  the  sea,  be- 
neath the  place  selected  for  an  aerial 
battle,  and  the  larger  space  covered  by 
pursuing  and  fleeing  airships,  non-com- 
batants within  the  meaning  of  the  term  ? 

Again,  what  constitutes  "greater  rlan- 
ger"?  How  can  it  be  measured,  and  by 
whom  is  it  to  be  computed?  Conveyance 
of  projectiles  and  explosives  that  will 
destroy  life  and  property  is  the  very 
nerve  of  war  today.  The  right  to  the 
use  of  aerial  craft  in  war  would  not 
mean  what  those  anxious  to  have  it  af- 
firmed really  desire,  if  it  should  not  in- 
'^lude  permission  to  employ  such  means 
of  destruction.  In  case  the  Madrid 
declaration  should  become  the  law  of 
nations,  '^ho'')ting  from  one  airship  at  an- 


other would  be  allowed,  unless  it  could 
])e  shown  that  it  involved  a  greater  peril 
to  non-combatants  than,  e.  g.,  the  sink- 
ing of  one  warship  by  another  on  the 
sea.  The  launching  of  bombs  from  bal- 
loons and  aeroplanes  would  be  permitted, 
unless  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  it 
entailed  more  dangerous  consequences  to 
non-combatants  than,  e.  g.,  the  destruc- 
tion of  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
crops,  dwellings  and  the  lives  of  men  by 
an  invading  army.  Disabling  an  airship 
so  that  it  falls  to  the  ground  would  be 
regarded  as  legitimate,  unless  it  could  be 
satisfactorily  proved  that  the  danger  to 
non-combatants  from  the  collapse  of 
aerial  craft  must  be  greater  than  that. 
e.  g.,  from  a  siege,  a  blockade,  or  a  pur- 
suing army  corps. 

But  what  of  the  dangers  to  the  com- 
batants themselves?  These  have  been 
considered  in  recent  international  legis- 
lation. To  disregard  them  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  that  seeks  unceas- 
ingly to  diminish  the  sufferings  attend- 
ant upon  war.  It  is  the  chance  of  sur- 
vival that  keeps  the  soldier's  courage  up. 
He  may  swim  away  from  a  sinking  ves- 
sel and  save  his  life.  He  may  be  wound- 
ed, yet  by  gentle  hands  be  taken  from 
the  fire  of  battle  and  be  nursed  back  to 
health  and  strength.  He  may  be  taken 
prisoner,  yet  be  sure  of  humane  treat- 
ment and  restoration,  when  the  war  is 
over,  to  home  and  friends.  But  the  dis- 
abled airship  would  Tall  tf)  the  earth  be- 
low, crushing  its  cargo  of  living  and 
dead.  There  would  be  no  friendly  shore 
to  which  the  aeronaut  might  swim.  Even 
at  best  the  care  of  the  wounded  could 
not  be  what  it  is  on  earth ;  and  there 
could  scarcely  be  a  question  of  taking 
prisoners.  Nor  are  these  dangers  im- 
aginary. Once  grant  to  aerial  craft  the 
right  to  take  part  in  warlike  operations 
by  the  use  of  projectiles,  and  the  eflfort 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  disable  them 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
likewise  concerted  a  c  t  i  o  n  definitely 
planned. 

Another  consideration  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked.  Even  if  the,  dangers 
could  not  be  proved  to  be  greater  in 
themselves,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  by 
permitting  them  the  amount  of  danger 
to  all  concerned  would  in  the  aggregate 
be  vastly  increased.     The  action  of  the 
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congress  seems  a  step  backward  from 
the  position  taken  by  the  representatives 
uf  a  majority  of  the  nations  at  the  two 
Hague  conterences.  Instead  of  receding 
from  this  position,  it  would  seeni  to  have 
been  the  part  of  wisdom  to  reinforce 
them,  and  within  the  province  of  inter- 
national law  to  go  still  further  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  forms  of  warfare  in 
the  air,  such  as  ramming  and  Ixjarding 
airships,  use  of  cutting  instruments  in 
disabling  balloons,  or  other  interference 
by  belligerents  with  the  free  circulation 
of  aerial  craft. 

To  leave  it  with  the  individual  govern- 
fuents  to  decide  upon  the  necessary  re- 
strictions docs  not  seem  sufficiently  to 
guarantee  that  these  restrictions,  in  the 
case  of  nations  engaged  in  war,  shall  be 
such  as  to  secure  the  interests  of  human- 
ity, or,  in  times  of  i)eace,  possess  the  de- 
sirable uniformity.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Congress  of  International  Law 
did  not  recommend  that  the  measures 
limiting  free  and  international  circula- 
tion in  the  air,  in  times  of  peace  as  well 
as  war,  be  formulated  by  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  nations  at  The  Hague. 
If  it  is  thought  safe  by  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  France  to  leave  even 
questions  involving  national  honor  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  court  at  The  Hague, 
it  would  certainly  seem  safe  and  expe- 
dient to  refer  to  this  court  the  decision 
in  regard  to  the  proper  limitations  upon 
the  use,  by  nations  or  individuals,  of  the 
circumambient  air. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  first  step 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national police  will  be  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  necessary  enforcement  of 
international  law  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
numerous  regulations  that  are  now  be- 
ing formulated  and  that  must  be  passed 
in  the  immediate  future  necessitate  such 
a  force.  The  safety  of  mankind  in  all 
elements  demands  it,  and  the  obliteration 
of  national  boundaries  in  the  air  requires 
it  to  be  international  in  character  and 
possessed  of  international  authority.  As 
the  efficiency  of  a  small  body  of  police  in 
a  city  depends  chiefly  upon  the  respect 
for  law  and  order  of  the  majority  of  the 
people,  the  fact  that  the  population  as  a 
whole  is  practically  deprived  of  arms, 
and  the  likelihood  of  a  penalty  being 
actually   inflicted   for   resistance  to  duly 


constituted  authority,  so  it  will  be  read- 
ily seen  that  the  efficiency  of  an  inter- 
national police  force  in  the  air  must  de- 
pend lyjon  the  same  conditions.  It  will 
be  in  a  position  to  maintain  order  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and,  in  case  of 
hostilities  between  nations,  to  look  after 
the  rights  of  neutrals  and  the  interests 
of  non-combatants,  as  well  as  to  enforce 
the  laws  that  may  have  been  passed  in 
regard  to  proper  means  of  connnunica- 
tion  and  transportation,  scouting,  signal- 
ing, espionage  and  contraband  of  war, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  authority  of 
mankind  is  respected  and  the  nations 
have  decided  to  forego  the  imaginary 
advantages  of  the  use  of  aerial  craft  in 
war. 

The  right  to  such  use  could  have  been 
denied  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been 
found  more  and  more  expedient  to  limit 
and  restrict  the  field  and  freedom  of 
martial  operations,  and  to  increase  the 
scope,  significance  and  application  of  the 
principle  of  neutrality.  It  has  become 
generally  recognized  that  it  is  possible  for 
a  country  to  enjoy  permanent  neutral- 
ity, to  be  free  from  any  danger  of  ever 
being  made  the  scene  of  war,  without 
the  slightest  reflection  upon  the  honor, 
courage  or  intelligence  of  its  people. 
Switzerland,  Belgium  and  Luxemburg 
are  examples.  It  is  also  possible  to  make 
a  waterway  that  is  to  be  used  by  all 
nations  permanently  neutral,  denying  the 
right  to  any  warlike  act  within  its  limits. 
That  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  If,  in  harmony  with  inter- 
national law  and  practice,  parts  of  land 
and  sea  can  thus  be  declared  perma- 
nently neutral  and  exempt  from  any 
operations  of  war,  it  certainly  would 
have  been  within  the  competency  of  the 
learned  international  jurists  at  Madrid 
to  affirm  the  right  of  the  air  to  such  a 
permanent  neutrality,  such  an  exemption 
in  the  interests  of  humanity. 

This  is  the  ideal  which  pacifists  should 
have  in  mind.  Public  opinion  must  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  the  representatives 
at  the  Third  Hague  Conference  in  191 5  to 
affirm  the  right  to  the  use  of  aerial  craft 
in  war,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  pass  a  convention  pro- 
hibiting belligerents  from  launching  pro- 
jectiles and  explosives  from  airships. 

Ithaca,  N.   Y. 


The  Campaign  of  1860 


* 


The    new    historians    are    among    us, 
when  the  leader  of  the  younger  group  of 
students  of  the  Civil  War.  writing  in  a 
New  England  university,  can  say  with- 
out a  quiver  that  "secession  was  right, 
for  any  people,  prompted  by  the  common- 
est motives  of  self-respect  and  self-de- 
fense, and  with  no  moral  scruples  against 
slavery,  would  have  followed  the  same 
course."     But  these  words  of  Professor 
Fite.  stating  the  problem  from  the  South- 
ern point  of  view,  need  the  interpretation 
and  explanation  that  he  gives  to  them,  in 
great  detail,  in  the  pages    of    his   new 
study.      In  his  last  book  Professor  Fite 
showed  us  that  after  the  Civil  War  had 
begun  the  North  and  West  continued  in 
a  marvelous  economic  growth  that  almost 
belied  the  existence  of  a  war :  he  com- 
pelled us  to  revise    our    inherited  ideas 
that  the  struggle  with  the  South  took  all 
the  strength  of  all  the  nation.     But  now 
he  shows  that  during  the  year  i860  the 
slavery     controversy     possessed     men's 
minds.     Anti-slavery  was  the  prime  Re- 
publican creed,  and  varied  in  intensity  of 
expression  with  the  political  discretion  of 
the  speaker.     With  all  other  parties  sla- 
very  was   either   neutral,   or   a   positive 
good  ;  how  to  protect  it  and  extend  it  w&s 
the  dominant  question  in  the  Democratic 
mind.     No  one  can  read  these  chapters 
on    John    Brown,    and    the    Impending 
Crisis,  on  the  views  of  Congress,  and  the 
opinion  out-of-doors,  and  still  retain  any 
confidence  in  the  Southern  after-thought 
that  secession  was  not  for  slavery  but  for 
liberty.     The  presidential  campaign  saw 
the  crystallization   of  the   convict-on    of 
the  Southern  kadcrs  that  they  must  con- 
trol   or    go.      They    saw    no    constitu- 
tional    obstacles    to    their    course     be- 
cause     their     class      interests      for      a 
long  generation  had  led  them  to  a  view 
of  the   Constitution   other  than   that   nf 
Webster.      A    minority    in    the    United 
States    cannot   control    the    Government 


"Thk  Ptp.iioKMTiAi,  Campak;*  or  i860.  By  Enter- 
ton  David  Fife.  New  York:  The  Marmillan  Com- 
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without   a   doctrine   of   nullification   and 
State  rights. 

For  States  that  believed  that  slavery 
was  a  good,  and  that   secession  was  a 
proper  remedy,  the  course  of  the  Con- 
federate States  was  correct ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  matter  is  settled  by  explain- 
ing the  Southern  view.     It  appears  to  us 
that  Professor   Fite  underestimates   the 
Southern  opposition  to  slavery,  and  over- 
estimates the  danger  to  slavery  that  lay 
in  the  election  of  Lincoln.     The  Confed- 
erate leaders,  tho  they  may  have  been 
entirely  honest,  may  have  been  wrong. 
Tt  is  quite  possible  that  slavery  was  on 
its  last  legs,  and  would  have  died  of  its 
own   diseases.     We   feel   that   the   book 
leans  a  little  too  much  to  the  method  of 
treating  social  problems  as  tho  they  could 
be  settled  by  major'ty  vote,  and  gives 
too    much    credit    to    sincerity,    without 
showing  whether  the  sincerity  was  due 
to  self-interest  or  to  fact.     But  the  book 
is    extremely    interesting,    and    rescues 
from  the  morass  of  legend  personalities 
and  facts  that  both  explain  the  past  and 
content  us  with  the  present.      If  it  had 
done  no  more  than  prove  bevond  reach  of 
controversy   that   the    South    seceded    to 
save  slavery  it  would  be  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  accurate  historical  reasoning. 


William   Pitt 

Halfway  thru  this  very  ample  study 
of  Pitt,*  which  carries  his  career  only  lo 
179T,  Dr.  Holland  Rose  tells  qiu'te  inci- 
dentally how  he  was  drawn  to  the  great 
Tory  .statesman  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  ".Some  statesmen," 
he  writes,  "merit  notice  solely  from  tho 
magnitude  of  their  achievements  ;  others 
attract  attention  by  the  charm  of  their 
personality.  Pitt  claims  homage  on  both 
accounts" ;  and  Dr.  Rr)^c's  homage  to 
Pitt  is  f)fFerefI  tliriKjul  in  no  grudging 
or  stinted  measure,  'lo  him.  Pitt  is  the 
ablest    constructive    statesman    Englaiifj 

•Wii.i.FAM  Pitt  amd  National  Ukvivai..  By  '• 
llnlland  Rose.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  P  . 
xii,   6'i';.      %f>. 
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had  hetween  the  Comiiionwealth  and  the 
I'Venoh  Revolution  ;  and  Cromwell  is  the 
only  predecessor  with  whom  F*itt  can  be 
ct)mpareil.  Or.  Rose  vifrorously  cham- 
pions Pitt  aj^ainst  I*'ox  and  Sheridan,  and 
also  :igain<t  I.t-cky  and  other  British  his- 
torians who  havf  not  conceded  that  I'itt 
at  every  juncture  in  his  career  was  ac- 
tuated by  sini^leness  and  purity  of  pur- 
pose, and  was  never  dttlected  by  the  aims 
of  a  politician  as  distinct  from  those  of 
a  statesman.  Dr.  Rose's  biography  is 
much  more  detailed — much  more  con- 
cerned with  the  times  in  which  Pitt  lived 
— than  Roseberry's  recently  published 
study  of  Chatham  and  his  place  in  eight- 
eenth century  British  history.  But  it  is 
not  nearly  so  critical  as  Rosebery's 
work ;  for  Dr.  Rose  is  usually  prepared 
to  explain  a\Yay  Pitt's  inconsistencies  or 
failures  on  the  ground  that  had  he  risked 
anvthing  for  the  princii)lcs  to  which  he 
was  committed,  his  .control  of  the  ad- 
ministration might  have  come  to  an  end. 
and  with  Pitt  no  longer  in  power,  Eng- 
land would  have  been  left  without  a 
statesman  capable  of  carrying  on  the 
government  of  the  country,  ritt  in  the 
years  from  1784  to  1793  is  always  to  Dr. 
Rose  the  absolutely  indispensable  inan ; 
so  much  so  that  one  wonders  whether 
there  w(  uld  have  been  anv  Kn"-land  to- 


WILI.IA.M    I'lTT. 

After   a   painting   by   Gainsboroiigli,   rcprinluced    as   the 
frontispiece  of  the  study  by  J.   Holland   Rose. 


day  if  anything  had  happened  to  Pitt  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  American  War  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  I'rench  Revolution. 
Here  and  there  Dr.  Rose  is  candid, 
lie  concedes  that  it  was  not  Fox  who  led 
the  Prince  of  Wales  into  vice — a  scarce- 
ly necessary  concession  in  view  of. all 
that  is  known  these  days  of  George  IV. 
?Ie  admits,  too,  that  Pitt's  Toryism  can 
be  dated  from  1785,  an  admission  that 
explains  much  in  Pitt's  career  between 
then  and  the  early  years  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Dr.  Rose  has  been  as  thoro 
as  he  usually  is  in  his  eulogy  of  Pitt,  and 
the  net  result  of  much  research  and  a 
volume  of  many  pages  is  a  book  that 
stands  midway  between  the  scholarlv 
and  the  popular.  It  is  scholarly  as  re- 
gards detail  and  the  use  of  all  the  avail- 
able sources  in  manuscript  and  in  print 
and  in  bringing  to  light  all  that  can  be 
gleaned  of  Pitt.  It  is  popular  in  its 
presentation,  and  eminently  readable,  be- 
cause of  its  emphasis  on  the  social  and 
lighter  aspects  of  Pitt's  career  and  the 
extent  to  which  Dr.  Rose  has  drawn 
upon  such  gossips  as  Wraxall  for  anec- 
dotes and  illustration.  Moreover  the  his- 
tory of  the  period  is  eiven  with  a  detail 
characteristic  of  the  older-fashioned 
"life  and  times"  biography,  with  the  re- 
sult thai  it  is  a  book  that  makes  an  ef- 
fective appeal  to  readers  who  are  drawn 
to  Pitt  by  reason  of  his  fame,  but  who 
are  not  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the 
period  in  which  he  achieved  his  great- 
ness. 

Palestine  and  Its  Transformation.  By  Ells- 
worth Huntington,  Assistant  Professor  of 
(icography  in  Yale  University.  With  Il- 
lustrations, Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.      $2. 

Professor  Himtington  describes  the 
land  of  Palestine  entirely  from  the  scien- 
tific standpoint.  His  book  is  based  on  ma- 
terials gathered  during  an  extended  visit 
to  Syria  two  years  ago.  While  not  a 
mere  record  of  that  expedition  it  em- 
bodies many  of  his  experiences  and  is  en- 
riched by  his  acute  observations.  The 
author  has  a  theory  in  regard  to  the 
climatic  changes  in  Western  Asia,  upon 
which  he  brings  his  Palestinian  studies 
to  bear  with  a  good  deal  of  elaboration 
and  illustration.  He  believes  that  much, 
of  the  history  of  the  countries  there  has 
been  matcriallx  affected  bv  the  "pulsa- 
tor\'"  climatic  changes,  and  he  ht^lds  that 
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From    "Palestine    and    Its    Transformation." 


the  present  impoverished  condition  of 
the  populations  around  the  Jordan  terri- 
tory is  not  due  to  ij^norance,  lazi'ness  or 
bad  government,  but  to  lack  of  proper 
rainfall.  He  sustains  his  contention  with 
a  wealth  of  pertinent  archeolojj^ical  and 
historical  as  well  as  geoj^raphical  ma- 
terial. If  it  can  be  shown — and  his  ar- 
guments are  weighty  if  not  wholly  con- 
vincing— that  Petra  and  Palmyra  have 
become  depopulated  because  of  failing 
water  supply  within  the  cities  and  sur- 
rounding countries,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  revise  some  historical  estimates  as  well 
as  some  plans  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  land  sacred  to  Jew  and  Christian. 
The  occasional  light  thrown  on  P>il)lical 
rpiestions,  as  in  the  suggested  site  of 
'•nciont  SfKlom,  is  all  the  more  grateful 
because  incidental. 


France   in    the    American    Revolution.        l!v 
James  I'.rcck  J'<-rl<ins       P)fisf()ii-   Fffiii"li 
ton  Mifflin  Co      $2 

A  few  months  ago  a  bronze  tablet  wa'^ 
unveiled  on  the  rami>us  oi  St.  John's 
College,  Annapolis,  to  the  memory  of  the 
French  soldiers  and  sailors  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  war  of   American   indepen- 


dence. President  Taft  and  M.  Jusse- 
rand,  Ambassador  of  France,  made  for- 
mal addresses.  And  it  is  M.  Jusserand 
who  contributes  to  the  book  before  us  a 
sympathetic  foreword.  In  discussing  the 
French  intervention  in  our  Revolutionary 
War,  "two  principal  motives  explain 
what  happened,"  he  writes : 

"a  chief  one,  which  has  usually  bcii  more  or 
less  neglected,  antl  a  secondary  one  to  which 
hislorians  usually  give  the  foremost  place." 

The  latter  is  France's  animosity  against 
her  old  enemy,  victor  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
American  Revolution  occurred  at  an 
epoch  when  "youthful  enthusiasm  and 
ardor  pervaded  the  nation,"  and  men  read 
Rousseau ;  "and  all  the  reports  which 
came  concerning  Americans  showed  them 
lovers  of  liberty,  practisers  of  equality, 
tolerafit  of  all  creeds."  This  was  the 
sentimental  view  of  the  people.  Long 
before  this,  I-rench  statesmen  had  studied 
the  question  from  another  standpoint. 
Tho  to  the  old-fashioned  dijjloniacy  of 
Madrid  his  .American  policy  seemed  posi- 
tively qm'xotic,  Vergenncs  was  cold 
enough  in  his  attifUflc  toward  the  pa- 
triots nnd  yet  accomplished  more  for 
them  than  any  other  of  his  compatriots 
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Uid,  nut  excepting  l^fayctte.  I  he  story 
of  Vergeiines's  tliploniacy,  the  m-j^otia- 
tions  of  the  Anfbrican  Coinniissioners, 
and  the  work  of  our  aUies  as  financiers, 
soldiers  and  sailors,  is  told  by  the  his- 
torian soberly  and,  on  the  whole,  well. 
Mr.  Perkins  is  known  for  his  "France 
Under  the  Regency"  and  "bVance  Under 
Louis  XV."  He  was  also,  during  many 
terms,  a  distinguished  Representative  of 
New  York  State  in  the  Congress  at 
Washington.  His  death  last  autumn  pre- 


A    Living    Without    a    Boss        Ntw    York: 
Harper  and    Brothers,     $i. 

This  tells  of  a  newspaper  reporter, 
thrown  out  of  his  job  at  forty,  who  finds 
it  possible  to  secure  a  living  and  not  a 
little  happiness  in  the  country.  The  book 
resembles  another  anonymous  volume, 
recently  published,  "One  Way  Out,"  but 
that  was  obviously  somewhat  imaginative 
while  this  seems  to  be  closer  to  experi- 
ence ;  at  least  it  is  nothing  more  than 
coidd  be  accomplished  by  any  able  bodied 
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vented  his  revision  of  tlie  present  vol- 
ume, that  would  have  gained  by  con- 
densation. Perhaps,  too,  he  would  have 
deleted,  in  reading  his  book  in  proof,  the 
absurd  statement,  "Admiration  for  the 
noble  red  man  is  modern"  (p.  310).  Dis- 
tance in  space  has  always  ennobled  the 
savage  as  much  as  ever  remoteness  in 
time  did.  But  what  are  peccadillos,  in 
view  of  the  general  sufficiency  of  this 
volume?  Mr.  Perkins's  book  deals  with 
an  important  episode  in  our  history  and 
is  destined  to  remain  for  years  a  sec- 
ondary authority  not  be  disregarded. 


and  able-minded  man  who  is  able  to  en- 
dure adversity  with  courage  and  adapt 
hiinself  to  new  conditions,  provided  that 
he  had  the  right  kind  of  a  wife  to  back 
him  up.  The  appearance  of  such  books 
as  these  is  reassuring,  for  it  shows 
that  the  old  American  pioneer  spirit  of 
initiative  and  self  reliance  is  not  quite 
gone  yet. 


The  Man  Who  Could  Not  Lose.  By 
Richard  Harding  Davis.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      $1.25. 

The  tale  which  gives  the  title  to  the 
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new  collection  of  Richard  Harding  Da- 
vis's short  stories  is  of  doubtful  morality 
since  race-track  gambling  has  become 
illegal.  It  has"  all  the  rush  and  zest  of 
a  race,  and  altho  palpably  impossible, 
keeps  the  reader's  credence  to  its  unex- 
pected end.  There  are  five  stories  in  the 
book,  and  each  has  its  special  interest. 
All  are  vivaciously  told,  with  the  art  of  a 
master  of  short-story  making.  The 
Lost  House  recalls  a  recent  battle  be- 
tween the  police  force  and  the  men  who 
had  entrenched  themselves  in  a  London 
house.     The  Consul  has  a  fine  rebuke  to 


garded  as  a  demonstration  of  the  theo- 
rem. To  be  sure,  Buffalo  Jones  did  not 
get  his  rope  on  an  elephant,  but  he  is 
very  likely  right  in  thinking  that  it 
would  be  no  more  difficult  than  tackling 
a  rhino.  As  the  author  puts  it :  "Precise- 
ly how  an  American  cowboy  was  going 
to  hold  a  rhinoceros  that  weighed  two 
tons  and  a  half  was  purely  a  matter  of 
speculation.  Yet  of  one  thing  Colonel 
Jones  w^as  certain  —  the  experiment 
would  result  in  a  moving  picture  that 
would  be  well  worth  the  taking."  And 
so  it  was  those  of  our  readers  know  who 


ROPINr,  A  RHINO. 
From  Guy  H.  Scull's  "Lassoing  Wild  Animals  in   Africa."      (Stokes.) 


the  time-server  and  a  splendid  portrait  of 
a  man  who  serves  honor  and  his  country. 


Lassoing  Wild  Animals  in  Africa.  By  Guy 
H.  Scull,  Field  Manager  of  the  Buffalo 
Jones  Expedition.  With  an  introduction 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  a  foreword 
by  Charles  S.  Bird.  New  York:  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company.      $125. 

That  the  lasso  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  American  Continent,  but  is  a 
weapon  good  enough  to  use  against  big 
game,  even  the  biggest  game,  anywhere 
in  the  world,  is  the  common  belief  of  the 
I>lainsman,  anrl  this  vohmif  may  be  re- 


have  had  a  chance  to  see  the  cinemato- 
graph results  of  the  expedition.  The 
photographer  must  at  times  have  got 
under  motion  rivaling  that  of  his  nia- 
chine.  Girafifes,  cheetahs,  warthogs, 
lions,  elands,  rhinoceroses  and  zebras  fell 
victims  to  the  lassos  of  Buffalo  Jones 
and  his  two  cowlx)ys,  and  the  story  of  it 
is  well  told. 

ji 

Poems  by  Madison  Cawein.  .Selected  by 
the  Author.  I'p.  29K.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.     $1.35. 

The  poems  gathered  togctlicr  here  are 

for  the  most  part  clujscn   frf)iii  the  five 


yitit, 
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volumes  of  Mr.  Cawein's  colkrtcd  verse, 
and  are  representative.  'I'liey  tluMefure 
reveal  the  uritt-r  as  an  ardent  it>vt.i  nl 
i>uter  nature,  well  disciplined  in  his  poet's 
era  it.  Mr.  Howells,  who  contributes  a 
foreword,  assures  us  that  no  one  can 
out  word  him  : 

"whfii  it  conies  to  ilioosing  some  epithet 
fresh    from    the    earth    or    air,    and    witli    the 


Iruiii  All  llowells's  appreciation  even 
farther:  not  out  of  la/.iness  so  much  as 
irom  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Howells 
has  the  right  of  it.  "It'is  imaginable," 
says  this  enthusiastic  critic, 

"that  the  tliinness  of  the  social  hfe  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  threw  the  poet  upon  the  communion 
with  the  fields  and  woods,  the  days  and  nights. 
I  lie  ihanning  seasons,   in  which  another  great 


From  a  photOiiraph  b>'  1-rancis  Ferrero. 

thf;  gorge  of  thk  marmori 


(CIIATILI.ON). 


morning  sun  or  light  upon  it,  for  an  emotion 
or  experience  in  which  the  race  renews  its 
youth  from  generation  to  generation.  He  is 
of  the  kind  of  Keats  and  Shelley  and  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge,  in  that  truth  to  observ- 
ance and  experience  of  nature  and  the  joyous 
expression  of  it,  which  are  the  dominant  char- 
acteristics of  his  art." 

One  is  tempted   to  carry   the   quotation 


nature  poet  of  ours  declares  they  'speak  in 
various  language.'  But  nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  didactic  mood.  ...  In  a  cer- 
tain tenderness  of  light  and  coloring,  the 
poems  would  recall  the  mellowed  masterpieces 
of  the  older  literatures,  rather  than  those  of 
New  England,  where  conscience  dwells  almost 
rebukingly   with  beauty." 

Often,  indeed,  Mr.  Cawein  is  definitely 
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reminiscent  of  one  or  another  of  the 
KngHsh  nature  poets  named  by  Mr. 
Ilowells,  most  often  of  Wordsworth;  yet 
never  does  the  reminiscence  discredit  the 
newer  man,  whose  sincerity  is  no  less 
obvious  than  his  melodiousness ;  as  when 
he  sings : 


The  Valley  of   Aosta.      A   Descriptive   and 

Historical  Sketch  of  an  Alpine  Valley 
Noteworthy  in  Story  and  in  Monument. 
By  Felice  Ferrero.  With  39  Illustrations 
and  Maps.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.      $2. 

Because  of  its  lack  of  railroad  facil- 
ities   and    its    distance    from    the    main 


IIIK  (,01.I>K.\    STAIRCASE   AT    BUR(.<<.^. 
One   of  the  illustrations  for  John  A.  Gade's  "Cathedrals  of   Spain."     (Houghton   Mifllin   Co.) 


I  am  a  part  of  all  you  see 

In  Nature;  part  of  all  you  feel: 

I  am  the  impact  of  the  bee 

rpon  the  blossom;  in  the  tree 

I  am  the  sap, — that  shall  reveal 

The  leaf,  the  bloom,— that  flows  and   lluies 

l-'p  from  the  darkness  thru  its  roots. 

I  am  the  seed  within  the  pod; 

The  worm  within  its  closed  cocoon: 

The  wings  within  the  circling  clod. 

The  germ,  thjt  gropes  thru  soil  and  '><<i\ 

To  beauty,  radi;int  in  the  noon : 

I   am  all  these,  behold  I     and   more — 

I  am  the  love  at  the  world-heart's  core. 

I'ees  buzz   flrranrly  thru    Mr.   (awcin's 
verse;  and  one  of  f>iir  favorite  |;o(nis  is 
"The  Quest,"  with  its  opening  line : 
"First  I  asked  the  honeybee." 


thoro fares  of  travel,  the  valley  of  Aosta 
is  comparatively  little  known  to  Amer- 
ican tourists,  who  must  usually  take  their 
sightseeing  in  haste.  But  to  the  leisurely 
traveler  few  places  in  Europe  afford 
more  variety  of  interest  or  present  the 
charms  of  nature  in  a  more  seductive 
way.  'Dn  the  north  and  west  lie  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Alps,  from  vvliich 
hang  numerous  glaciers,  wliile  down  the 
slopes  and  thru  the  ravines  and  valleys 
rush  the  iJora  and  its  tribiilaries,  over 
waterfalls  and  rapids,  imder  old  Roman 
bridges,  anrl  past  scores  of  medieval  cas- 
tles and  Roman  remains  in  various 
stages  of  fjreservation.  b'ifty  miles  up 
the   valley    from    Tvrea   lies   the   city   of 
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Aosia,  built  by  and  bearing  the  name  of 
AiiyiistiH  Liesar.  I'liis  contains  some  of 
the  most  interesting  Roman  ruins  out- 
side of  kume  and  I'ompeii.  1  he  descrip- 
tion of  these  antiquities,  the  castles,  the 
land  and  the  people,  the  mountain  scen- 
ery and  methods  of  climbing  is  inter- 
woven liy  Mr.  Ferrero  with  the  history 
and  legends  of  the  valley  in  a  way  that 
gives  unusual  charm  and  attractiveness 
to  his  book.  'I'he  autlujr's  accurate 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm  for  his  sub- 
ject, with  the  hue  illustrations,  maps  and 
plans,  combine  to  make  the  volume  not 
only  the  best  of  guides  to  the  region,  but 
a  welcome  addition  to  descriptive  books 
of  travel. 

Cathedrals  of  Spain.    I!y  Joliii  A.  Cade.    New 
Ntiik:  HuukIiIoii  MiiHiii  Co.     $5. 

The  book  is  a  hand.some  one,  and  the 
author  is  properly  (|ualiticd  to  discuss  his 
subject — a  rare  circumstance  in  books  of 
this  kind.  Me  is,  indeed,  a  practising 
architect  oi  New  York  City,  and  ofifers 
evidences  of  having  traveled  extensively 
in  Spain,  and  of  having  studied  Spanish 
churches  from  the  standpoint  of  b(Jlli 
amateur  and  artist.  The  i)resent  vol- 
ume is  not  a  mere  impressionistic  ramble 
thru  place-names  and  anecdote,  and  in 
no  way  enters  into  competition  with 
most  of  the  made-tc  order  books  about 
Spain  lately  jiroduced  by  English  and 
American  dilettanti.  The  book  is  beau- 
tiful as  an  example  of  presswork,  and 
the  half-tones  which  illustrate  it  are  of 
uncommon  excellence. 

Her  Little  Ladyship.  By  Myra  Kelly. 
Xcw  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.25. 

This  posthumous  novel  is  a  disap- 
pointment to  us,  perhaps  because  we  ex- 
l)ected  too  much.  Rut  it  is  evident  that 
.Myra  Kelly  was  not  long-breathed 
enough  for  a  full-length  novel.  The  first 
chapters,  depicting  the  courtshi])  of  a 
Xew  England  girl  by  an  Enghsh  noble- 
nian  incognito,  the  modern  representa- 
tive of  the  prince  in  disguise  of  the 
fairv  tales,  are  written  in  her  character- 
istic humor  and  would  have  made  a  good 
short  story,  ending  as  usual  with  the 
wedding.  But  when  she  takes  to  Eng- 
land and  tragedy  she  is  not  so  success- 
ful.    The  book  ought  to  serve,  however, 


a-,  a  moral  lesson  to  .American  girls 
never  to  marry  a  foreign  nobleman,  for 
while  he  may  be  nice  some  of  his  rela- 
tives, his  brother  for  example,  may  not 
be  nice  at  all. 

.At 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  The  Story  of  Her 
Lile  by  lier  son,  Charles  Edward  Stowe, 
and  her  grandson,  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe. 
With  Porl  rails  and  otlier  lllnstratioMs. 
i2nio,  pp.  ix,  31  J.  Boston;  IIoiikIiIoii 
Mifflin  Co.;  $1.50. 

l'\)r  more  than  twenty  years  has   the 
public  waited   fen-  this  loving  biograpli\ 
of  one  of  the  truest,  greatest  women  thai 
have  ever  illuminated  American  life  and 
literature.     '1  he  i)ortraits  of  her  and  her 
learned    husband,    Professor    Calvin    K. 
Stowe,    recall    her   mobile    face   guarded 
by  its  long  old-fashioned  curls,  and  his 
long  beartl,  which  he  had  vowed  never  to 
shave  until  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was 
repealed,  and  which  he  never  did  remove, 
for  with  the  Civil  War  came  in  fashion 
the    full    beards.     Some    will    read    this 
book  for  the  interesting  story  that  tells 
how    she    wrote   "Uncle   Tom's    Cabin," 
and  others  will  take  a  special  delight  in 
the  pictures  it  gives,  often  from  her  let- 
ters, of  the  strenuous  years  when  Mrs. 
Stowe  was  a  girl  learning  sound  theology 
from'her  father,  Ur.  Lyman  Beecher,  fol- 
low^ed  by  the  days  when  as  a  young  wife 
and    mother    she    almost    fought    wild 
beasts  at  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  and 
solidified  her  anti-slavery  principles,  af- 
terward    living     her     peaceful     mature 
years  at  Andovcr.     No  other  book  that 
we  know  so  well  pictures  that  sort  of  life, 
unless   it  be   "Andover   Days"   by   Mrs. 
Robbins.     Tbe    son    and    the    grandson 
have  done  a  difiicult  work  well,  and  have 
presented  a  fair  ])ictm-e  of  one  who  was 
a  novelist,  a  poet,  a  rebellious  reformer, 
more  a  Christian  than  a  saint. 

.•* 

Literary  Notes 

....A  number  of  Catiiobo  journals  have 
made  a  savage  onslaught  on  the  new  luuy- 
clof'cedia  Britannica,  cliarging  that  it  is  guilty 
of  false  and  malicious  treatment  of  Catholic 
matters.  The  London  Tablet,  the  leading 
British  Catholic  journal,  comes  to  the  defense 
of  the  Britannica.  .diowing  that  the  specitica- 
tions  in  part  misrepresent  the  facts,  and  that 
while  some  errors  are  to  be  found  in  the  Fn- 
cyiio/^cedia  others  are  of  minor  importancv 
and  that  a  multitude  of  articles  on  Catholic 
sul)jccts  are   written  hv   Catholic   scholars. 
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....The  Peace  of  the  Solomon  Valley,  by 
Margaret  Hill  McCarter,  is  a  glorification  of 
Kansas  in  faint  fictional  form  and  a  gorgeous 
sunflower  cover.     (McClurg.  50  cents.) 

A  very  little  book  is  Una  Birch's  Mary 

Stuart,  published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  in 
their  Hour  Glass  series  (40  cents).  Even 
when  told  in  so  condensed  a  fashion,  the  story 
is  a  moving  one. 

....A  somewhat  unusual  volume  is  that  by 
George  Forbes  entitled  Puppets  (Macmillan: 
$1).  Cast  into  the  form  of  narrative,  it  pro- 
vides the  author  with  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
course of  modern  science  and  philosophy  to 
his  heart's  content. 

....E.  V.  Lucas  is  an  entertaining  writer, 
whatever  his  subject  of  conversation,  and  in 
Old  Lamps  for  New  (Macmillan,  $1.25)  he 
discourses  brightly  on  Sympathy,  Vermeer. 
Sunburn,  Owls,  Windmills,  and  a  host  of 
other  unrelated  subjects. 

....A  popular  account  of  Sinai  in  the 
Spring,  by  M.  J.  Rendall.  has  for  its  sub- 
title "The  Best  Desert  in  the  World"  (Dent, 
$1.50).  The  volume  is  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs by  the  author  and  will  please  biblical 
student  and  casual  reader  alike  in  moments 
of  relaxation. 

....There  are  many  manuals  for  the  pocket 
use  of  clergymen  and  the  latest,  the  Minis- 
ler's  Companion,  and  as  good  as  any,  is  by 
Dr.  David  G.  Wylie,  with  the  approval  of 
Drs.  Burrell.  Eckman  and  Jefferson,  of  this 
city,  and  published  by  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons 
C$1 ).  It  is  full,  compact,  readable,  and  the 
biblical  selections  are  from  the  American 
Revision. 

.  . .  .R.xcavations  at  Vignati-Cortc,  near  Li- 
ccnza,  have  brought  to  view  undoubted  evi- 
dences ot  tht  Sabine  Farm,  presented  to 
Horace  by  Maecenas.  Primitive  wall  panels 
have  been  found,  and  a  mosaic  pavement  of 
the  Augustan  epoch.  The  villa  stood  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  confined  on  two  sides  by  the  lit- 
tle stream  Digentia.  A  garden  of  generous 
proportions,  arcades,  and  a  pool  over  60  feet 
in  Icn'^th  have  been  discovered,  as  well  as 
other  aj)purtenances 

....In  the  October  Century  our  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Roman  Art  Exposition  of  191 1 
writes  of  that  exposition  and  what  he  saw 
there.  The  British  sum  of  knowhdgc  re- 
specting American  art  is  not  overwhelming, 
one  infers.  Thus  a  lady  of  English  birth 
askfd  an  Ameriran  d;iiiie  wliclher  they  had 
any  painters  in  America.  "Oh,  yes,"  said  the 
Ameriran,  arcording  to  Mr.  Morris;  "you  have 
some  of  them  here— Sargent  and   Abbey  and 


Mrs.  Merritt  and  McLure  Hamilton."  "Dear 
me,"  said  the  English  lady,  "'you'll  be  claiming 
Whistler  next!"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sar- 
gents,  Abbeys  and  Shannons  and  a  Mark 
Fisher  were  all  shown  at  Rome  in  the  Brit- 
ish pavillion. 

-i   Tour  and  a  Romance.      By  Alice  E. 

Robbins.  New  York  :  Baker  &  Taylor.  $1.50. 
The  old  device  of  throwing  a  conventional 
tour  into  the  narrative  form,  with  "she  said" 
and  "as  he  lighted  a  cigarette"  used  often 
enough  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  travel- 
descriptions,  is  used  here  once  more  in  an  il- 
lustrated account  of  an  ocean  crossing,  Spain 
and  Tangier. 

....Kenyon  Cox  is  one  of  the  rare  painters 
who  is  able  to  express  himself  coherently  in 
terms  of  language  and  for  that  reason,  no 
doubt,  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  six^Jectures 
on  painting  on  the  Scammon  Foundation  at 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute  last  winter.  The 
lectures  are  now  published  with  32  illustra- 
tions by  the  Scribners  under  the  title  The 
Classic  Point  of  View.  ($1.50.)  The  Classic 
Spirit,  The  Subject  in  Art,  Design,  Drawing, 
Light  and  Shade  and  Color,  Technique,  fur- 
nish the  successive  chapters  of  an  instructive 
and  easily  read  book. 

....Let  us  not  think  of  Mexico  as  a  coun- 
try entirely  devoted  to  peons  and  revolution- 
ists. Thruout  Latin  ."Xmerica  there  are  groups 
of  poets,  critics  and  thinkers  who  arc  work 
ing  with  a  common  impulse  toward  a  new 
birth  of  Spanish  literature.  In  a  preface  to 
the  "Cuestiones  Esteticas"  of  .Mfonso  Reyes. 
[)ulilished  at  Paris,  Sefior  Francisco  Garcia 
Calderon  lately  wrote  of  some  modern  Mexi- 
can  authors : 

"Alfonso  Reyes  belongs  to  a  sympathetic  Rioup  of 
writers,  a  little  Mexican  Academy  for  free  discussion 
of  Platonic  ideas.  Pedro  Hennquez  Urefia,  son  of 
the  poetess  Salome  Urefia,  it  the  Socrates  of  this 
fraternal  f?roup.  lie  will  be  one  of  the  most  certain 
Klories  of  .Amcricnn  thought.  Critic  and  philosopher. 
he  is  a  soul  evangelical  and  protestant,  eager  for  great 
problems  and  iirofoiindly  versed  in  Snanish  and 
Italian  literature.  Joined  with  him  are  Antonio  Caso. 
a_  philosopher  deeply  schooled  in  Nietzsche  and 
Comte,  sunken  in  meditation,  rloriucnt,  the  creator  of 
beautiful  syntheses;  Tesus  I.  Acevedo,  great  architect 
of  ideas,  distant  and  melancholy,  lost  in  the  contem- 
plation of  his  visions:  Max  Henriquez  Urofia,  brothei 
of  Pedro,  artist,  journalist,  and  brilliant  musicnl  crilic; 
Alfonso  Craviolo.  art  crilic.  an<l  others  various  and 
fine,  whose  affection  for  noble  idealism  harmonizes 
with  the  richest  variety  of  special  scientific  knowledge. 
Among  the«e.  Alfonso  Reyes  is  the  Reniamin.  He  is 
the  son  of  General  P.ernado  Reyes.  Governor  of  a 
Mexican  State  and  a  rival  of  Por'forio  Diaz." 

All  these  new  Lafin-Amoriran  authors  hold 
liy  I'rance.  ,Mso,  of  the  space  which  I'rench 
and  Italian  journals  give  to  American  events, 
political  or  literary,  the  greater  part  is  dc- 
votcrl  fo  Latin  America.  The  Unitcij  Stales 
u<;ually  plays  a  bad  second  10  some  lilllc  re- 
public of  the  south  whose  existence  wc  siu- 
<fc(\  in  ignoring, 
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....Slang  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  course  in  the  University  of  Paris:  an 
innovatioi\  which  inspires  Albert  Daugat  with 
an  interesting  article  on  the  subject  ("L'Ar- 
got"),  published  in  la  Revue.  Two  great 
names  in  French  literature  are  inseparably  as- 
sociated with  argot :  both  Kranqois  Villon  and 
Jean  Richepin,  who  was  in  his  ante  academic 
days  called  a  nineteenth  century  reincarnation 
of  Villon,  have  written  their  Sonnets  bigomes. 
One  has  no  right,  we  may  add,  to  use  th^  word 
slang  as  an  English  equivalent  of  argot;  which 
m  its  larger  connotation  includes  all  the  vo- 
cabularies of  restricted  usage — words  of  the 
trades,  sporting  and  theatrical  cant,  stock  ex- 
change phrases. 

....Frank  Palmer,  a  London  publisher,  is- 
sues a  volume  by  Ashley  Dukes  entitled.  Mod- 
ern Dramatists,  to  which  the  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post's  "Friday  Literary  Re- 
view" devotes  a  whole  page.  Here  arc  some 
quotations   at    second   hand : 

Wedekind:  "His  plays  are  the  iiiosi  aggressively  in- 
liividual    of   our   time.      .      .  The    individuality   be- 

hind them  is  crude  and  obtrusive.  It  is  almost  de- 
void of  taste  or  sense  of  form.  But  it  is  valuab'c 
because  of  its  powen  It  offers  us  a  rare  criticism  of 
modern  life  by  presenting  it   from   a  new  angle." 

Schnitzler:  "He  has  never  made  his  way  out  of 
the  half  world  into  the  real  world.  But  among  the 
dramatists  of  the  half  world   he   is  sunreme." 

Maeterlinck  of  the  early  plays:  "The  subconscious 
mood,  hitherto  expressed  only  in  nutsic,  found  words." 

D'Annunzio:  "The  conjurer  is  sometimes  a  ma- 
gician. He  has  the  will  to  illusion.  Let  us  be  grate- 
ful." 

The   Chicao;o   critic   closes   his   article    with 

some  astounding  observations  of  his  own.   Wc 

quote  in  part : 

"Mr.    Dukes      .      .      .      has    said    little    in    his    book 
about  things  so  superficial,   so   incidental,   so  inevitable 
in  good   art,  as  beauty      He   knows  that   in  the   world, 
of  art  beauty  is  a  by-product.     In   the  place  of  beauty 
lie  puts  up  inspiration  as  the  thing  to  be  achieved." 

....Fiction,  says  the  Saturday  Review,  is 
today  written  mainly  by  women ;  and  this  has 
an  unhappy  effect  upon  the  language. 

"'Man-like'  is  a  woman's  word;  so  is  'friendly-wise' 
and  'alright.'  No  male  author  would  make  the  heroine 
say  'I  am  a  very  woman!' 

"Heroines  lead  an  anxious  and  harassed  life.    .    .    . 

"Ladies,  when  exceptionally  tender,  'flute,'  and  girls 
.  .  .  do  things  in  brackets.  They  speak  (gloomily) 
and  (grudgingly)  and  (archly).  Grand-uncles  are  ad- 
dressed (yearningly).  Heroines  do  not  reply;  they 
'flash.'  The  best  heroines  'ripple.'  'How  man-like!' 
.Aminta    'rippled.'  " 

The  hero,  on  the  other  hand,  doesn't  make 
the  slightest  ripple ;  it  is  his  business  to  meet 
with  accidents ;  after  he  has  been  thrown  by 
his  horse,  he  needs  "womanly  care  and  com- 
passion." He  falls  down  precipices ;  is  sand- 
bagged ;  runs  a  hook  into  his  "poor  hand" 
•while  fraudulently  pretending  to  fish,  and  "al- 
most faints."'  Awakened  out  of  a  "swoon," 
he  sees  a  face  whose  "beauty  is  graven  for- 
ever on  the  tablets  of  his  memory."  Their 
helplessness  is  modern  heroes'  prevailing  note. 
They  rival  in  softness  eighteenth  century 
heroines. 


Pebbles 

CouNSEi  (to  nervous  witness)— Married  or 
iHHM.irricd,  madam?" 

Witness — Er — unmarried  three  times! — Pub- 
lic Opinion. 

THE    I.EISUKE    SEX. 

"Now,  concerning  our  leisure  sex    .     .    ." 

—The  Call. 
Soak   and   rub  and  loil   and  rinse; 

(The  sun's  on  the  apple-blooms  outside!) 
Tubs,  pans,  pins,  lakelets  of  blue; 
Hillocks  of  white,  bursting — bubbling — thru; 
The  kitchen's  amuck  with  steam  and  haste. 
Slatternly  labor  and   watery  waste; 
A  woman  dodging  from  stove  to  tub; 
Soak  and  lather  and  rinse  and. rub; 

(The  sun's  on  the  apple-blooms  outside!) 
Two  sodden  hands  folded,  white  at  last; 
Over  her,  tired.  The  dreat   Rest  cast, 
One  of  the  Leisure  Sex. 

Polish  and  crawl,  and  crawl  again; 
(The    world's   a-dance    in   the    Park   below!) 
The  endless  length  of  the  corridor. 
Inch  by  inch  o'er  the  marble  floor. 
The  creeping  women  lather  and  scrub, 
Lather  and  rinse  and  dry  and  rub; 
Polish  and  crawl  and  lather  anew, 
The  crimson  breakings,  the  midnights  thru ; 
(The   world's   a-dance    in   the    Park   below!) 
Aching  knees   unbended,   straight   at   last; 
Over  her,  tired,  The  Great  Rest  cast, 
One  of  the  Leisure  Sex. 

Scour  and  sweep  and  shine  and  clean ; 

(The  book's   forgotten   upon  the   shelf!) 
-Mops,  brooms,  dishes,   windows  and  doors ; 
Peelings  and  grounds,  crusts,  lops  and  cores ; 
Moths  and  iron  rust,  mold  and  gashes; 
Stains,  rents,  roaches,  mice,  coals  and  ashes ; 
From  garret  to  cellar  with  the  rounding  sun ; 
A  day  ended  but  a  day  begun! 

(The   book's   forgotten   upon   the   shelf!) 
A  broken  frame  stretched,  healed  at  last ; 
Over  her,  tired,  The  Great  Rest  cast. 
One  of  the  Leisufe  Sex. 

Envoy. 

Oh,  men  who  work,  and  children  who  play, 
The  dirt  of  the  world  is  cleaned  away 
By  the  dainty  Leisure  Sex ! 

— Neiv  York  Times. 


"LIKE  THE  MONA  LISA  THEFT." 

Minneapolis,  Sept.  lo. — It  became  known  to- 
day that  a  picture,  "Die  Frau,"  valued  at  $  1,000,  was 
stolen  from  a  hotel  parlor  here  last  night  under  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  those  surrounding  the  theft  of 
"Mona  Lisa"  in  Paris  recently.  The  picture,  by  C. 
P.  Ream,  was  owned  by  Mrs.  Simon  Kruse,  and  was 
ine  of  a  valuable  art  collection.  It  was  cut  from 
the    frame. — Despatch    to    Philadelphia   Record. 

This  is  indeed  tragic.  And  is  it  "like  the 
Mona  Lisa  theft,"  we  wonder,  because  "Die 
Frau"  was  painted  on  canvas,  while  the 
"Mona  Lisa"  was  painted  on  a  wooden  panel, 
or  because  of  the  frequently  noted  similarity 
in  style  between  Leonardo  da  \'inci  and  Mr. 
C.  P.  Ream? 
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Moslem  and  Christian 

When  the  common  voice  of  England. 
Exeter  Hall  England,  and  of  Germany 
of  the  mailed  fist,  agree  in  severely  con- 
demning the  rude  violence  of  Italv  in 
seizing  one  of  the  provinces  of  Turkev, 
and  when  Austria,  still  red  with  the  rob- 
bery of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  adds 
her  mild  protest,  we  may  indulge  our 
safe  indignation  at  the  unprovoked  act 
of  Italy  in  declaring  war.  Like  a  bolt 
from  the  clear  sky  came  the  sharp  de- 
mand, followed  within  a  week  by  the 
threat  to  occupy  Tripoli  if  Turkey  did 
not  give  her  consent  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Of  course,  Turkey's  consent  was 
not  expected,  for  Tripoli  was  to  be  taken 
anvway.  That  was  the  robber's  will 
There  was  no  parleying,  no  chance  for 
negotiation,  much  less  for  arbitration ; 
nothing  more  than  the  highwayman's 
preliminary  "flold  up  your  hands." 
What  less  than  that  was  the  order  to 
Turkey  not  to  resent  the  landing  of 
t  roops  ? 

What  particularly  concerns  us  is,  that 
this  is  the  act  of  a  so-called  Christian 
Power  to  a  Mohammedan  Power.  We 
do  not  wonder  that  a  Turkish  journal 
a»ks   what   sort   of   Christianity   this   is. 


We  declare  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
Christian  name — not  simply  as  war  is 
essentially  unchristian,  but  that  this  is  a 
peculiarly  wicked  sort  of  war  as  wars  go. 
There  was  no  excuse  for  it,  only  the 
most  transparent  sort  of  a  pretense.  The 
world  has  heard  of  no  particular  disor- 
ders in  Tripoli,  nothing  like  the  disor- 
ders in  Morocco,  which  presented  some 
sort  of  apology  for  France  and  Spain  in 
their  partition  of  that  unhappy  country. 
So  far  as  anybody  has  known  the  condi- 
tions in  Tripoli  have  been  about  what  the 
people  like,  and  the  Italian  traders  there 
have  not  been  very  badly  treated.  Eng- 
land has  made  no  complaint,  and  she  has 
nearly  as  many  Maltese  subjects  in  Trip- 
oli as  there  are  Italians.  It  is  simply  a 
case  of  coveting  the  land,  long  coveting 
it,  just  as  Ahab  coveted  Naboth's  vine- 
yard. What  will  Mohammedans  the 
world  over  think  of  the  Christianity 
which  to  them  Italy  represents?  We 
Americans  have  many  missionaries  and 
many  Christian  colleges,  schools  and  hos- 
pitals in  Turkey;  what  will  the  Turks 
think  of  our  religion  of  greed  and  grab? 
What  will  they  think  when  not  one  of 
the  Christian  nations  that  were  pledged 
bv  solemn  treaty  to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  Turkey  will  lift  a  hand  to  'pro- 
tect, or  a  voice  to  protest?  It  is 
very  wrong  of  Italy  to  do  this,  say  the 
people  thru  their  press,  but  one  govern- 
ment after  another  says  it  is  none  of 
their  business. 

Might  not  Austria  protest?  Oh!  no, 
for  Italy  is  only  following  Austria's  ex- 
ample. Austria  has  herself  only  a  few 
years  ago,  while  the  people  denounced 
and  the  governments  were  passive, 
robbed  Turkey  of  two  of  her  fair  prov- 
inces. Turkey  submitted  then  because 
she  could  not  help  herself. 

Might  not  Germany,  Turkey's  dear 
friend,  help  Turkey  in  this  distress?  Not 
at  all.  Did  she  not  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
seQfl  her  war  vessel  to  Agadir  so  that 
she  might  get  a  share  in  the  division  of 
the  Moroccan  spoil?  So  Turkey  ap- 
pealed to  Berlin,  but  got  the  cold  an- 
swer, Non  possum  us. 

France?     But  that  would  be  c|uite  im 
possible,  for    France    took    first  Algeria 
and  then  Tunis  in  much  the  same  unpro- 
voked way  that   Italy  is  taking  Tripoli, 
and  she  is  now  absorbing  Morocco.     She 
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must  be  silent ;  aiul  it  lot)ks  very  much  as 
if  the  Dreibiiml  had  lonj;  ago  aj^recd 
among  themselves,  Austria,  Germany 
and  Italy,  to  seize  what  they  ctnild  in 
Africa,  anil  all  are  getting  a  slice  until 
not  a  Moslem  Power  shall  hold  control 
of  a  mile  of  the  African  shore  from  Gib- 
raltar to  the  Red  Sea 

Hut  might  not  Englantl  protest?  She 
has  Egypt — to  be  sure  on  a  much  better 
right,  since  France  withdrew  and  left 
her  in  control  after  Arabi's  rebellion. 
Yet  England,  with  her  millions  of  Mos- 
lem subjects,  has  not  been  heard  to  utter 
a  word  of  protest.  At  least  she  might 
have  spoken. 

Then  could  not  the  United  States  at 
least  utter  the  word  which  might  express 
the  protest  of  Christianity  and  honesty 
against  this  act  of  violence  done  to  a 
nation  which  had  acknowledged  its  error 
and  was  trying  to  create  a  constitutional 
and  civilized  state?  We  are  very  glad 
that  tlie  Hon.  Oscar  Straus,  more  than 
once  our  Ambassador  to  the  Porte,  has 
publicly  appealed  to  our  Department  of 
State  to  oflfer  its  services  to  .put  an  end 
to  this  war,  but  we  wish  more  had  been 
done,  and  sooner.  Turkey  makes  a  sec- 
ond solemn  appeal  to  the  Powers  for 
their  intervention ;  can  they  refuse  ? 

And  one  more  Power  there  is,  a  spir- 
itual one,  that  has  disappointed  us,  and 
that  is  the  Vatican.  It  had  not  hesitated 
in  behalf  of  its  own  dignity  to  denounce 
the  Italian  Government  and  use  its  ex- 
communications when  the  territories  it 
ruled  were  taken  from  it.  But  now  the 
Pope's  sympathy  is  with  the  marauder, 
and  his  prayers  are  for  the  Italian  army 
and  navy.  Why?  Evidently  not  be- 
because  Italy  has  justice  on  her  side,  but 
because  Turkey  is  Mohammedan  and  not 
Christian,  as  if  INIohammedans  had  not 
the  same  right  to  equal  justice  as  Chris- 
tians have.  This  is  an  act  that  will  hurt 
Christianity  among  some  hundreds  of 
millions  of  men,  and  delay  their  accept- 
ance of  Christianity. 

Yes,  but  we  are  told  it  is  time  that 
Aloslem  power  should  end,  that  Moslem 
civilization  is  not  equal  to  the  Christian, 
that  Italy  will  rule  Tripoli  better  than 
Turkey  has  done,  will  introduce  science 
and  trade,  agriculture  and  automobiles. 
Very  likely,  altho  Italy  has  not  yet 
conquered  her  own  illiteracy,  and  is  not 


a  model  state.  Nevertheless,  we  allow 
that  our  modern  civilization,  with  its 
good  and  its  bad,  will  advance  the  trade 
of  Tripoli,  which  is  well;  but  that  good 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  Italy's  putting 
herself  in  that  class  of  people  of  whom 
St.  Paul  says  that  their  "danmation  is 
just." 

We  will  not  now  stop  to  dwell  on  the 
danger  which  this  rash  act  incurs.  Who 
knows  what  re])risal  I'urkey  may  make 
on  Greece  in  Epirus,  or  what  terrible 
outbreak  may  ^occur  in  Macedonia,  or 
wlnit  advantage  Crete  may  take  of  this 
opportunity,  or  what  fanaticism  may  stir 
the  Mohammedans  not  of  Turkey  alone 
but  of  the  world  to  start  a  holy  war,  or 
what  massacres  of  Christians  in  Turkey, 
or  what  nations  of  Europe  maybe  involved 
in  a  veritable  Armageddon?  We  hope 
not,  but  the  world  fears,  and  laments 
the  rash,  the  unprovoked  deed  that  puts 
Christianity  in  the  wrong  before  the 
Moslem  world,  and  raises  a  specter  of 
terrible  violence,  which  may  a  merciful 
Providence  and  the  more  Christian  for- 
bearance of  a  Mohammedan  nation 
avert ! 

The  Land  of  the  Lotos-Eaters 

Another  chapter  is  about  to  be  added 
to  the  history  of  Tripoli.  Whatever  may 
be  written  therein  it  seems  safe  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  and  head  the  page  "The 
End  of  Turkish  Control  and  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  Italian  Occupation."  Many 
such  headings  have  been  written,  for 
Tripoli  has  forgotten  more  history  than 
most  countries  ever  knew.  Race  after 
race  has  invaded  it,  only  to  be  ignomini- 
ously  absorbed,  like  the  streams  that 
rise  in  its  uplands  and  sink  into  the  sand 
before  they  can  reach  the  sea.  A  coun- 
try without  boundaries  or  defenses,  uni- 
fied neither  by  geography  nor  patriotistu, 
Tripoli  has  always  been  an  open  road, 
a  defile  between  the  desert  and  the  sea, 
traversed  by  armies  eastward  and  west- 
w^ard,  often  fiercely  fought  for  but  never 
long  retained.  It  is  a  land  of  ruins, 
some  revealing  the  prosperity  of  famous 
cities,  some  dating  from  a  time  immemo- 
rial to  man.  Here  are  altars  erected  to 
unknown  gods  by  unknown  peoples,  giant 
portals  leading  nowhere,  made  of  pillars 
of  unhewn   stone,   with   a  third  hoisted 
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by  some  mysterious  mechanism  and  laid 
across  them  as  a  lintel ;  dolmens  and 
cromlechs  rivaling  Stonehenge.  Who 
raised  them  and  why  no  man  can  tell. 
But  this  arch  of  richly  sculptured  mar- 
ble, half  buried  in  the  rubbish  of  a  Tri- 
politan  street  and  sheltering  a  wineshop 
in  its  curve  ?  Here  we  have  no  doubt,  for 
it  bears  the  name  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
And  these  crumbling  ramparts  in  the 
hills  of  Derna  and  the  u  irinished  dock 
:n  the  harbor  below,  we  know  who  erect- 
ed them ;  they  are  the  relics  of  the 
American  occupation  of  1805,  when  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  William  Eaton,  of 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  backed  a  weak- 
minded  pretender  to  the  Pashalik,  and 
uith  a  few  hundred  men  defended  the 
post  against  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs  for 
a  month  and  a  half. 

Twenty-five  hundred  years  backward 
extends  the  written  history  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  time  when  a  band  of  insur- 
gents from  Sidon  founded  a  city  where 
is  now  Tripoli,  not  far  fnjm  their  kins- 
men of  Carthage.  Dorians  settled  to  the 
eastward  at  Cyrene  in  Barca  in  630  B.  C. 
Between  these  rival  colonies  strvitched  a 
va.st  sandy  plain  without  river  or  moun- 
tain to  mark  th.e  boundary.  Consequefitly 
long  and  bloody  wars  were  fought  on 
hnd  and  sea  between  th'j  Phenicians  and 
(ireeks,  until  it  was  feared  that  both,  be- 
ing weakened,  would  fall  a  prey  to  some 
common  enemy.  So  a  boundary  confer- 
ence was  called  and  it  was  agreed  to  fix 
the  dividing  line  at  a  point  half  way  be- 
tween the  two  colonies,  this  point  to  be 
fletc-rmincd  by  the  simjjie  process  of 
sending  out  a  deputation  simultaneously 
from  both  cities,  anrl  where  they  met  to 
set  the  term.  The  Carthaginians  ap- 
pointed as  their  representatives  two  brisk 
yo  ing  fellr>vvs,  the  Philaeni  brothers, 
wlu>,  walking  eastward,  had  covered 
much  more  than  half  the  distance  before 
they  encrnintered  the  other  delegation. 
.\ovv.  whether  the  Cyrenians  had  been 
delayed  by  a  sandstorm  or  were  just 
naturally  lazy,  is  still  an  unseltlerl  ques- 
tion and  likely  to  remain  so,  but,  at  any 
rate,  they  were  mad  at  being  met  so 
'•oon  and  accuserl  the  Philaeni  of  cheat- 
ing by  starting  before  the  appointed 
time.  Th'-  Cyrenians  ricmanded  th;it,  as 
a  prrxjf  of  good  faith,  the  Punic  brothers 
consent  to  be  buried  alive  on  the  spot, 


or  allow  them  to  proceed  westward  as 
far  as  they  thought  proper  on  the  same 
terms.  The  Philaeni  accepted  the  first 
horn  of  the  dilemma  and  were  buried  on 
the  boundary  they  had  established.  The 
Carthaginians  instituted  solemnities  in 
their  honor  and  erected  an  altar  over 
their  tomb,  which  is  still  standing,  or  at 
least  it  was  when  Sallust  was  governor 
of  Africa. 

But  it  does  not  matter  now  whether 
this  monument  to  patriotism  is  yet  dis- 
coverable or  not,  for  it  no  longer  marks 
a  boundary.  The  Romans  fell  heir  to 
both  the  Phenician  and  Greek  colonies, 
and  the  Land  of  the  Three  Cities  became 
one  of  their  most  flourishing  provinces, 
as  attest  the  remains  of  superb  temples, 
enormous  amphitheaters  and  sumptuous 
villas.  What  we  call  Tripoli  was  Oea, 
the  middle  one  of  the  Three  Cities,  while 
fifty  miles  to  the  east  of  it  was  Sabrata 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  west  was  Leptis 
Magna,  where  was  born  the  Emperor 
Septimius  Severus.  The  Pentapolis  at 
the  Greek  end  of  the  country  comprised 
the  five  cities  of  Cyrene,  Hesperides. 
Arsinoe,  Apollonia  and  Barca,  which 
last  now  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  dis 
trict. 

Where  now  poverty  -  stricken  Berbers 
and  Arabs  maintain  a  feeble  agriculture 
were  once  centers  of  art,  science  and 
literature.  Callimachus,  foremost  of 
grammarians  and  librarian  at  Alexan- 
dria, was  a  descendant  of  the  first  King 
of  Cyrene.  Eratosthenes,  his  pupil  and 
fellow  countryman,  succssfully  measured 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  and  the 
obliquity  of  its  ecliptic.  The  Cyrenaic 
school  of  philosophy,  one  of  the  several 
ways  of  reconciling  the  pleasures  of  life 
with  the  principles  of  philosophy,  took 
its  name  from  Aristippus  of  Cyrene. 
TTere  alsr)  was  born  the  philosopher 
C^arneades,  a  precursor  of  our  pragmatic 
realists  and  founder  of  the  New  Acade- 
my ;  and  Bishop  .Synesius,  harmonizer  of 
Platonism  anVl  Christianitv.  whom  most 
of  us  know  thru  the  meflium  of  Kings- 
ley's  "Ilypatia." 

But  after  this  the  slate  was  wiped  clean 
of  Greek  anrl  Roman  civilization,  and 
there  has  been  iK)thing  worth  reading 
written  on  it  since,  h'irst  came  the  Van- 
dals from  the  Vistula,  marching  down 
thru    Russia,    Germany,     iMance,    Sjjain 
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and  reaching  the  end  of  Europe  at  Por- 
tugal. From  Lusitania  to  Mauretania  is 
hut  a  step,  not  as  now  across  the  Cuuard 
(lock,  but  over  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
So  westward  along  the  African  coast  the 
Vandals  pursued  their  victorious  march 
as  far  as  Cyrene,  estahlishiug  a  new  Car- 
thaginian kingdom  ;  then  a  dash  across 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  capital  of 
the  world  and  Hannibal  was  avenged. 
Carthage  had  conquered  Rome.  Next 
swept  the  Arab  hordes  from  cast  to  west 
and  the  land  fell  under  the  blight  of 
Islam,  from  which  it  has  never  recov- 
ered. Is  it  a  change  of  climate  that  has 
ruined  the  region,  or  is  it  the  change  of 
religion  or  of  race?  Herodotus  tells  of 
a  river  with  a  valley  as  fertile  as  that  of 
the  Nile,  producing  three  hundred  fold. 

There   is  not   a  river  in  Tripoli   today. 

I'he  Garden  of  the  Hesperides  is  now  a 
desert.  The  harbor  that  once  welcomed 
Phenician,  Greek  and  Roman  galleys  is 
used  as  a  salt  vat.  Even  land  that  was 
cultivated  by  the  Arabs  has  reverted  to 
the  wilderness  under  the  Turks.  The 
sand  of  the  Sahara  has  crept  close  to  the 
sand  of  the  sea. 

The  Italians  claim  Tripolitania  as  the 
heirs  of  ancient  Rome.  Will  they  make 
good  the  claim  by  restoring  the  former 
prosperity  of  the  province?  They  may 
conquer,  but  can  they  colonize?  Will 
their  emigrants  sweep  back  the  encroach- 
ing desert  ?  Or  will  they  eat  of  the  lotos 
in  this  land  in  which  it  seemeth  always 
afternoon,  forget  ambition  and  merely 
add  another  element  to  the  hybrid  and 
degenerate  population? 

Trust  Law  Uncertainty 

Business  is  afifected  injuriously  be- 
cause of  uncertainty  as  to  interpretation 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  by  ex- 
ecutive officers.  After  the  recent  mem- 
orable decisions  and  opinions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Standard  Oil  and 
Tobacco  Trust  cases,  many  thought  the 
court  had  given  notice  that  it  would  not 
approve  the  prosecution  of  corporations 
which  were  not  harmful,  even  if  they 
had  been  made  by  a  consolidation  of 
several  distinct  companies.  There  are  in- 
dications that  this  is  not  the  view  of  the 
Government. 


Attorney-General  Wickersham  repu- 
diated, a  few  days  ago,  two  brief  asser 
lions  ascribed  to  him  in  the  long  report 
of  an  interview  with  him  at  Bretton 
Woods.  One  of  them  was  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  was  plainly  a  combination 
existing  in  violation  of  law.  The  re- 
mainder, he  said  (and  there  was  much 
of  it),  was  substantially  a  correct  report 
of  his  remarks.  That  remainder  in- 
cluded his  answer  to  the  question,  "How 
many  Trusts  are  there  wliich  you  think 
ought  to  be  dissolved?"  His  reply  was 
that  he  had  gone  very  carefully  thru  the 
pages  of  a  well-known  handbook  or 
manual  of  corporations  and  had  found 
"about  one  hundred  that  offered  prima 
facie  evidence  of  being  combinations  of 
companies  that  were  once  competing 
concerns." 

A  fair  inference  is  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, these  should  be  induced,  by  prosecu- 
tion or  otherwise,  to  dissolve,  in  order 
that  competition  among  the  parts  may  be 
restored.  That  is  to  sav,  consolidation 
of  concerns  which  originally  were  in 
competition  is  violation  of  the  statute.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Taft  thinks  restoration 
of  competition  must  be  sought,  and  that 
weight  cannot  be  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  beneficial  character  of  a  con- 
solidation : 

''Some  men  engaged  in  business  seem  to 
think  there  ought  to  be  some  statute  which 
shall  establish  a  line  between  those  monopo- 
lies that  are  reasonable  and  those  that  are 
not — those  that  are  benevolent  and  those  that 
are  unconscionable.  No  such  line  is  possible, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  has  expressly  so  de- 
cided." 

At  the  present  time  the  stockholders 
and  the  officers  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  corporations  are  wondering 
whether  their  com.panies  are  on  Mr. 
Wickersham's  list  of.  "about  one  hun- 
dred" which  "ought  to  be  dissolved"  and 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  may 
prosecute  to  compel  dissolution.  They 
are  disturbed  by  uncertainty.  In  the 
same  address  from  which  the  remarks 
quoted  above  are  taken,  and  in  which  the 
President  pointed  out  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Executive  to  enforce  the  law 
against  all  combinations  known  to  exist 
in  violation  of  it,  he  also  said : 

"We  must  have  investments  from  which  to 
secure  a  large  wages  fund,  which  is  needed 
to    support    the    wage-earners.      We    must    in- 
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spire  in  the  business  men  who  control  those 
investments  the  confidence  that  they  will  not 
be  driven  out  of  business.  Let  us  approve 
and  praise  the  great  business  enterprise  and 
genius  that  honestly  and  by  proper  methods 
accumulates  property  and  puts  it  into  produc- 
tive industries,  supports  the  thousands  of 
workmen  and  furnishes  profit  to  those  whose 
savings  have  gone  into  the  shares  and  bonds 
of  the  enterprise.  This  is  the  hope  I  have 
for  the  future.  Business  is  halting  now. 
There  is  doubt  and  distrust  among  investors, 
due  to  a  fear  of  blind  enmity  toward  success- 
ful enterprises." 

There  are  several  incorporated  consol- 
idations, probably  included  in  Mr.  Wick- 
ersham's  list  of  ''about  one  hundred," 
whose  officers  and  stockholders  believe 
and  will  say  that  their  companies  are 
truthfully  described. and  characterized  in 
these  words  of  the  President.  But  they 
cannot  ascertain  from  his  utterances  or 
from  those  of  the  Attorney-General 
whether  their  companies  are  held  to  be 
guilty  and  must  be  prosecuted.  This  ac- 
counts for  a  part  of  "the  doubt  and  dis- 
trust among  investors."  If  corporations 
which  are  justly  conducted  ought  to  be, 
and  must  be,  prosecuted  simpl\  because 
they  are  consolidations  of  concerns  that 
once  were  independent  and  competing,  in 
order  that  competition  among  the  parts 
may  be  restored,  this  should  be  clearly 
made  known  and  understood. 


Madero  to  Rule  in  Mexico 

For  some  time  after  the  beginning  of 
the  recent  revolution  in  Mexico.  Fran- 
cisco I.  Madero  did  not  seem  to  have 
the  qualities  which  should  characterize 
the  leader  of  successful  revolt  against  the 
rule  of  a  man  like  Porfirio  Diaz.  He 
was  not  a  soldier,  nor  had  he  been  known 
as  a  statesman  or  a  legislator.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  a  quiet  and  amiable  per- 
son, and  was  described  as  a  dreamer,  a 
vegetarian  and  a  spiritualist.  Not  until 
his  controversy  with  General  Orozco.  in 
Juarez,  when  he  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  death,  was  his  real  strength  of  char- 
acter shown  to  the  world.  He  is  a  mod- 
est gentleman  and  a  most  earnest  patriot, 
who  knows  the  Mexican  people  and  longs 
to  improve  their  cgndition.  In  office,  he 
will  strive  to  give  them  honest  and  just 
government.  Probably  he  will  lack  the 
hard  force  which  conditions  will  some- 
times require,  anrl  it  may  be  that  hi<^  pro- 


gram will  be  too  far  advanced  for  a 
country  where  the  percentage  of  illiter- 
acy is  so  high.  Mexico  has  outgrown 
the  rule  and  ways  of  Diaz,  but  may  not 
be  ready  for  the  methods  and  ideals  of 
the  dreamer  who  succeeds  him. 

There  is  disappointment  for  many  in 
the  fall  of  General  Bernardo  Reyes.  Im- 
mediately after  his  return  to  Mexico  he 
promised,  at  a  conference  with  Madero, 
a  conference  in  which  President  De  la 
Barra  took  part,  that  he  would  not  be  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but  would 
loyally  assist  the  revolutionist  leader  by 
entering  his  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  War. 
Ambition  led  him  to  break  his  promise, 
but  his  candidacy  came  to  nothing.  His 
foolish  boast  that  by  resort  to  arms  he 
could  easily  overthrow  the  present  Gov- 
ernment excited  ridicule.  Three  days  be- 
fore the  election,  this  "idol  of  the  army" 
left  the  capital  and  his  country  disguised 
as  a  decrepit  invalid,  asserting  after  he 
had  boarded  a  steamship  that  Madero 
had  plotted  to  assassinate  him.  Mexico 
is  well  rid  of  Reyes.  We  hope  she  will 
continue  to  be  served  by  President  De 
la  Barra  in  some  high  office,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  election  to 
the  Vice  -  Presidency.  He  has  borne 
himself  well  in  a  difficult  situation. 
Mexico  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
services  of  .so  accomplished  a  scholar, 
diplomat  and  statesman. 

Bishop  Brent's  Duty 

Bi.spiop  Brent  has  charge  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  American  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  Pliilippine  Islands. 
He  is  an  earne«;t  and  devoted  chief  pastor 
of  his  flock.  He  is  one  that  does  not  like 
the  word  Protestant,  particularly  as  ap- 
plied to  his  Church,  and  we  presume  he 
would  sympathize  with  the  missionaries 
in  China  who,  according  to  a  story,  after 
translating  "Protestant  Episcopal"  for  a 
Chinese  prayer  book,  concluded  to  omit 
it  because  they  learned  that  the  words 
meant  "a  .society  of  contradicting  over- 
seers." It  is  true  that  Protestant  is  not 
a  good  word  to  apply  to  a  Church.  It 
does  not  denote  what  it  is  and  it  connotes 
something  different  from  itself  which  it 
eternally  contradicts.  He  is  also  defi- 
nitely  High  Church,  glad  to  show  per- 
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sonal  courtesy  to  sectaries,  but  not  to 
recognize  tlieir  right  to  valid  orders. 
They  have  broken  from  the  true  succes- 
sion. 

Bishop  i^rciit  gave  an  interesting  ad- 
dress at  the  Convocation  of  his  clergy  in 
the  Manila  cathedral  in  August,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Mission  and  the  Unity 
of  the  Church.  What  surprises  us  in 
this  address  is  its  tone  of  pessimism.  lie 
sees  in  perspective  what  looks  to  him 
like  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Church,  and  the  swift  conversion  of 
South  America  and  the  Philippines,  and 
he  compares  it  with  the  fruit  of  modern 
missions.  "We  have  sorrowfully  to  ad- 
mit," says  he,  "that  the  total  impression 
made  by  the  aggregated  labors  of  all 
Christian  communions  on  the  millions  of 
Africa  and  Asia  is  pitifully  weak."  This 
scant  harvest,  he  thinks,  is  nofc  due  to 
the  infertility  of  the  native  soil ;  but  "the 
most  glaring  weakness  in  the  Christian 
forces,  which,  unless  repaired,  will  de- 
feat our  efforts  to  win  the  world  to 
Christ,  is  our  disunion." 

We  may  stop  here  to  wish  that  the 
good  bishop  had  a  fuller  vision,  for  the 
result  of  the  total  mission  work  is  not 
"pitifully  weak."  Those  words  do  not 
apply  to  a  million  Protestants  and  two 
million  Catholics  in  India,  not  to  speak 
of  the  changes  working  in  Hinduism  it- 
self thru  Christianity.  Some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Christians  in  China,  and 
as  many  in  Korea,  and  this  in  so  few 
year — Dr.  Hepburn  died  only  last  week 
— is  a  very  respectable  harvest,  notwith- 
standing "disunion." 

Tb.e  Bishop  of  the  Philippines  con- 
tinues : 

"By  degrees  the  immorality  of  sectarianism^ 
or  of  acquiescence  in  a  broken  order,  is  being 
hrought  home  to  us.  Christ's  work  can  lie 
done  only  in  Christ's  way.  An  .ipostolate  di- 
vided iby  internal  .strife  cotild  never  have 
handed  down  the  religion  of  Jesus  to  suc- 
ceeding generations.  Neither  today  can  we 
Christians  do  effective  work  except  as  a 
("hurrh  that  is  at  unity  with  itself.  .  .  .  The  at- 
tempts to  Christianize  the  nations  of  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  first  on  the  part  of  separate 
communions,  frequently  teaching  contradic- 
tory doctrines  about  God's  character  and 
methods  of  dealing  with  men.  and  later  in 
mild  co-operation  with  one  another,  have 
been  and  will  be,  nationally  speaking,  futile." 

"Futile"  is  a  strong-  word  to  apply  to 


the  et'forts  that  have  gained  these  mU- 
lious,  even  if  they  have  not  in  a  genera- 
tion or  two  won  for  China  and 
India  what  it  took  a  thousand  years  to 
win  for  i'iurope.  But  that  is  not  our 
present  point.  He  tlemands  union  as  tlie 
only  chance  of  success.  Now,  there  can- 
not be  union  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chmch,  and  the  IJishop  knows  it.  A 
few  years  ago  the  Poi)e  took  this  ques- 
ticju  up  carefully,  examined  the  Anglican 
succession,  pronounced  it  broken  and  in- 
valid, and  shut  and  locked  the  door. 
There  remain  the  so-called  Protestant 
denominations  of  which  the  Bishop's 
Church  is  one.  He  speaks  of  "the  im- 
morality of  sectarianism  and  of  ac- 
(juiescence  in  a  broken  order."  Of 
course,  sectarianism  is  bad,  whoever  is 
guilty  of  it.  What  he  means  by  a 
"broken  order"  we  do  not  know,  unless 
it  is  the  break  in  the  orderly  succession 
which  the  Vatican  has  declared  to  in- 
validate the  Anglican  Church,  and  which 
members  of  that  Church  like  Bishop 
Brent  find  in  the  orders  of  non-Episcopal 
Churches.  Now  the  fact  is  that  sectari- 
anism is  a  vice  of  no  one  Church,  and  we 
may  look  for  the  least  of  it  in  tho^" 
churches  which  with  the  widest  charity 
recognize  all  sister  Churches.  The  note 
of  sectarianism  is  its  standing  apart  by 
itself  and  failing  to  show  equal  brotherly 
fellowship  with  other  denominations  ot" 
Christians.  Further,  the  existence  of  de- 
nominations is  bad,  but  by  no  means  as 
fatal  as  the  B'shop  would  tell  us.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  converts  of 
Anglican  missions  in  Sotith  India  are 
not  lessened  by  the  Bantist  successes, 
which  give  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
converts  in  Burma.  What  he  calls  "the 
mild  co-operation"  is  an  accepted  comity, 
which  generally  prevents  interference 
and  promotes  union.  More  than  that, 
the  last  week  brings  us  news  of  the  meet- 
ing of  delegates  at  a  conference  of  the 
various  mission  Churches  of  all  India  to 
organize  a  federal  union.  Methodists. 
English  Baptists.  Presbyterians,  Congre- 
gationalists.  Disciples,  Quakers,  and 
nearlv  all  others  join  in  it,  except  the 
Anglican  Church,  the  American  Baptists, 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Dimkards.  That 
shows  where  sectarianism  is.  The 
Bishop  of  Madras  w-rote  that  the  Angli- 
can Church  could  consent  to  no  union  or 
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lederation  except  on  the  lines  laid  down 
in  the  Lambeth  quadrilateral,  which  in- 
cluded the  historic  episcopate. 

This  separation  of  the  denominations 
is  an  evil,  a  great  evil,  and  it  does  stand 
in  the  way  of  missions,  but  the  Churches 
are  trying  to  come  together,  and  those 
most  guilty  of  "the  immorality  of  sectari- 
anism" are  those  who  refuse  to  join  in  any 
union  or  federation.  If  Bishop  Brent 
wants  to  get  rid  of  this  sin  and  this 
hindrance  to  missions  we  can  tell  him 
what  to  do.  First,  let  him,  in  his  own 
field,  promote  a  harmonious  federation 
with  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  Presby- 
terians and  Congregationalists  in  the 
Philippine  Islands — not  with  the  Catho- 
lics, for  they  have  refused  him ;  and  let 
him  do  this  without  tormenting  himself 
and  them  with  discussions  of  the  "his- 
toric episcopate."  Let  him  keep  it  for 
him>e!f  and  rejoice  in  it,  and  then  let 
him  fraternize  with  those  who  haven't  it 
and  don't  care  for  it.  Next,  let  him  do 
his  best,  for  the  sake  of  the  speedy  con- 
version of  the  world,  to  persuade  his 
Church  brethren  here  at  home  to  ally 
themselves  officially  to  the  great  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  which  includes  now 
nearly  all  the  Protestant  Churches  in  the 
country,  except  the  Protestant-Episcopal 
Church,  whose  one  purpose  it  is  to  bring 
sectarianism  to  a  vanishing  point.  It  is 
very  sad  that  while  the  other  Churches 
are  burying  their  sectarianism,  this 
-trong  and  noble  Church  should  remain 
apart,  fellowshiping  none,  federating 
with  none,  and  yet  lamenting  the  lessen- 
ing mote  of  sectarianism  which  it  sees  in 
the  eyes  of  the  other  Christian  bodies. 
I^t  Bishop  Brent  do  this,  and  he  will 
have  taken  the  plain  way  of  removing  the 
evil  which  he  so  clearly  knrjws  to  exist, 
}mt  which  he  cannot  so  clearly  locate. 


Sunrise  in 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated   upon    returning 
to  the  forms  and  usages  of 
I>ular  government.    While  the  State  of 
'  w  York  is  struggling  to  secure  direct 
;maries,   Philadelj^hia  has  fn  last   Sat- 
day's  elections  demonstrated  the  ()Ower 
tt  such  a  system  of  nomination   may 
e    the    citizens    of    the    most    thr>roly 
>-ridd'-n  town  oi  all.    For  weeks  prirjr 
the  primary  election  an  active  canvass 
IS  carried  on,  not  only  by  the  reform- 


ers, but  by  those  who  sought  the  regular 
Republican  nomination.  Senator  Pen- 
rose deemed  it  wise  to  offer  the  people  a 
worthy  choice  for  Mayor,  and  did  so  in 
the  person  of  George  H.  Earle,  Jr., 
banker  and  mender  of  broken  trust  com- 
panies. Usually  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion is  equivalent  to  election,  and  Pen- 
rose's endorsement  means  nomination 
without  a  contest,  but  this  time  both  the 
Senator  and  the  candidates  were  obliged 
to  work  hard  to  get  the  right  name  on 
the  ticket.  This  was  partly  due  to  the 
attitude  of  Mayor  Reyburn,  who  boldly 
undertook  to  name  William  S.  \'are  as 
his  own  successor.  But  \'are,  direct  rep- 
resentative of  the  municipal-contractor 
idea  in  politics,  lost  in  the  primaries  by 
23,000  votes.  There  was  a  contest  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Keystone  or  independent 
Republican  party  as  well.  This  organi- 
zation, along  with  the  Democrats,  has 
named  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  whose 
name  tells  the  story  of  his  Bavarian 
birth.  Mr.  Blankenburg  is  in  his  seven- 
ties,  remains  hale  and  vigorous,  and  has 
battled  for  a  generation  in  the  cause  of 
good  government  for  Philadelphia.  The 
city  is  fortunate  in  having  these  two 
nominees  to  choose  from.  Either  of 
them  would  almost  certainly  acquit 
himself  handsomely.  Mr.  Earle  is 
independence  itself  in  temperament;  and 
the  Penrose  connection  is  less  likely  to 
disqualify  him  than  the  fact  that  he 
sleeps  at  Bryn  Mawr,  in  the  suburbs,  and 
not  in  Philadelphia.  His  election  would 
fitly  illustrate  the  fact  that  even  bosses 
are  sometimes  forced  to  name  good  men 
aufl  sturdy  men,  tho  they  naturally  pre- 
fer such  cattle  as  are  usually  lodged  in 
City  Hall.  But  Mr.  Blankenburg's  elec- 
tion would  constitute  a  much  more  nota- 
ble triumph  of  good  citizenship  than  the 
election  of  a  Mayor  put  up  by  the  boss. 
.,* 

'\'()  bring  to  this 
The  Tattershall  Castle     ((jiintry  a  fine  old 

book  or  picture 
from  a  European  library  or  gallery  is 
creditable  and  f)roj)er ;  for  it  will  be  as 
precious  here  as  there,  and  it  is  a  detach- 
able anrl  dividual  movable ;  but  a  man- 
telpiece biu'It  for  an  ancient  [)alace  or 
castle,  that  fits  it  and  will  be  out  of  place 
in  a  new  mansion,  is  quite  a  different 
thing.     If  the  building  is  to  be  torn  down 
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it  is  proper  enough  to  secure  its  contents 
for  a  museum,  or  even  for  an  antique, 
archaicizing  room  m  a  new  house.  If  the 
house  must  go  its  belongings  should  he 
saved.  Uut  to  tear  down  an  ancient 
luiglish  mansion  and  bring  it  over  here, 
bricks,  mantelpieces  and  all,  and  set  it 
up  in  Long  Island,  as  it  was  reported 
would  be  done,  is  a  piece  of  crazy  taste 
worse,  if  possible,  than  the  vandalism  of 
it.  We  do  not  know  that  this  will  be 
tlone,  for  the  latest  report  that  we  have 
seen  is  that  the  bruit  about  it  in  the  Eng- 
lish papers  was  all  a  shrewd  advertise- 
ment to  get  a  big  price  for  the  Tatters- 
hall  Castle  from  the  excited  and  indig- 
nant British  public.  One  story  gave  it 
that  it  was  Mr.  Hearst  who  had  pur- 
chased the  old  mansion  and  would  trans- 
port its  bricks  here  and  rebuild  after  the 
same  old  style.  We  hope  not.  It  would 
deserve  to  be  called  "Hearst's  Eollv." 


-,  •„  ,  We  suppose  ex  -  Gov- 
Mr.  Vardaman  a/      i  -n   u 

_  ernor  Vardaman  will  be 

as  senator  ^j^^^^^      \Jn\ted      States 

Senator  from  Mississippi.  Ho  is  utter- 
ly unfitted  for  the  office,  but  there  may 
be  some  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  his 
success  proves  the  emergence  to  political 
power  of  the  common  people,  as  did  the 
election  of  Tillman  as  Governor  in  South 
Carolina.  Such  a  break-up  may  be  good 
in  the  end,  however  disagreeable  in  the 
beginning.  What  some  Misj.issippians 
think  of  him  might  be  judged  from  a 
dramatic  editorial  in  the  Greenville 
Democrat,  which  quotes  him  as  saying 
in  a  speech : 

"When  I  get  to  Washington  in  1913,  and  1 
am  going  there,  too,  with  the  aid  of  you 
bullies,  I  am  going  to  raise  the  blnok  flag.'' 

The  Democrat  pictures  him  in  the  Sen- 
ate chamber,  walking  up  on  the  arm  of 
John  Sharp  Williams  to  take  the  re- 
quired oath.  He  returns  to  his  seat,  and 
as  soon  as  the  openmg  morning  business 
is  finished  he  rises  and  says : 

'"Mr.  President  r  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the 
inertia  which  I  observe  to  be  prevailing  here 
has  got  to  come  to  an  end,  and  I  am  the  chap 
that  is  going  to  do  it.  You  men  from  the 
North  have  had  much  to  say  about  the  nigger 
in  the  woodpile,  but  I  tell  you  the  nigger  is 
in  the  Constitution,  and  that  sacred  instru- 
ment has  no  business  to  harbor  the  black  devil. 
I  propose  to  purge  that  instrument  of  the  black 


obstruction  fastened  by  Nortiiern  fanatics  in 
its  very  bowels.  1  intend  to  give  the  Consti- 
tution a  dose  of  oil  and  work  the  nigger  out 
of  it." 

Hereupon  the  Vice-President  interposes 
and  most  mildly  suggests  to  him  that 
there  is  nothing  b-'fore  the  Senate  ex- 
cept the  member,  that  he  nuist  observe 
the  rules,  and  if  in  his  inexperience  he 
does  not  know  the  rules  he  can  get  a 
copy.     lUit  Mr.  Vardaman  Ijreaks  in: 

"Mr.  President,  I  don't  give  a  damn  for 
your  rules ;  the  rules  neither  of  Cod  nor  man 
bind  me,  and  I  shall  certainly  not  be  expected 
to  regard  the  puny  enactments  of  a  lot  of  nig- 
ger-loving Yankees.  No  sir!  I  am  here,  as 
I  told  my  i)eoplc,  my  bullies,  I  would  come,  to 
raise  the  black  flag  and  to  demand  the  modi- 
fication of  the  Fourteenth  and  the  repeal  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution; 
and  you  would  do  well  to  heed  my  words,  for 
1  say  to  you  the  nigger  must  go.  They  har- 
bor the  nigger,  and  the  nigger  has  no  rights 
a  white  man  is  bound  to  respect." 

When  he  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  nigger 
smells,  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts.- 
rises  to  protest  against  the  Senate-  being 
converted  into  a  stable,  and  moves  tint 
the  sergeant  at  arms  be  directed  to  re- 
move the  nuisance  from  the  chamber ; 
and  this  is  ordered  without  objection. 
Now  notice  that  this  is  from  a  Democratic 
paper  of  Mississippi,  which  represents 
the  best  intelligence  of  the  State. 


„  ,.  •        rr.      ,  .  Mr.    A.    C.    Benson 

Religious  Teaching      11.11  1 

^  ^      has  lately  been  made 

^  Professor  of  Poetry 

at  Cambridge  University,  and  he  is 
known  as  that  one  of  the  three  sons  of  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  who  has 
given  himself  to  literature  and  teaching. 
For  fifteen  years  he  was  Master  of  Eton 
College,  and  he  tells  in  The  Contempo- 
rary Rcz'ieiv  his  ill  success  in  teaching 
religion,  as  required,  to  the  Eton  boys. 
He  says  he  did  not  find  it  useful  to  teach 
much  theology  or  dogmatics,  and  noth- 
ing of  the  ecclesiasticism  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  The  ethics  and  the  super- 
naturalism  of  the  Old  Testament  could 
not  be  taught  with  satisfaction,  and  these 
he  avoided,  putting  stress  on  the  ethical 
and  spiritual  elements.  But  this  is 
worthy  of  note  and  comment : 

"There  was  plenty  of  a  perfectly  straight- 
forward and  non-contentious  nature  to  teach, 
and  I  never  deliberately  enforced  what  I  did 
not   believe,   tho    1     taught    without     comment 
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what  I  could  not  have  affirmed ;  and  this  is,  I 
imagine,  the  position  of  most  schoohnasters." 

He  says  he  never  "enforced''  what  he  did 
not  beheve,  but  he  "taught"  what  he 
could  not  afifirm ;  that  is,  he  did  not 
really  believe.  That  does  not  look  right, 
unless  it  be  as  one  might  be  expected  to 
require  boys  to  commit  a  creed  to  mem- 
ory, teaching  it  as  a  document ;  and  even 
so  it  would  seem  a  duty  to  give  what  one 
really  does  believe  to  boys  who  have  past 
the  age  of  Mother  Goose  and  Saint 
Nicholas  and  are  entering  manhood. 


We  take  this  well  de- 
A  Sibylline  Leaf  vised  story  of  predic- 
tion by  arithmancy 
from  the  Annales.  A  Norwegian,  on  his 
ninetieth  birthday,  was  visited  by  Wil- 
liam I  of  Germany  while  the  latter  was 
yet  heir  to  the  throne  of  Prussia.  He 
asked  the  aged  wizard,  whose  sunset  of 
life  had  given  him  mystical  lore,  if  he 
would  ever  be  Emperor  of  Germany. 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "Then  when?" 
The  old  man  wrote  down  the  date  of  the 
revolution  of  Prussia,  1849,  '^^  in  the 
first  column  below,  and  then  added  the 

1849  1871  1888 

III 
8  8  8 

478 
918 


1871  1888  1913 

separate  figures,  which  gave  him  1871, 
the  year  when  William  I  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  of  Germany  in  Versailles.  He 
then  asked  the  seer  how  long  he  should 
live.  Again,  as  in  the  second  column, 
the  date  of  his  accession  as  Emperor  was 
written  down  and  its  digits  added.  They 
gave  1888,  the  actual  year  of  his  death. 
Once  more  William  asked  how  long  the 
empire  would  last.  We  think  he  must 
have  been  a  Socialist,  or  at  least  a  repub- 
lican, for  again  the  patriarch  put  down 
the  last  addition,  1888,  and  added  to  it 
its  digits,  anrl  gained  the  answer  1913. 
We  shall  see,  but  history  is  making  fast 
in  these  days,  merging  into  revolution. 

.;* 
We  wonder  if  it  was  wholly  the  chol- 
era in  Italy  which  was  the  reason  why 
the  Interparliamentary  Peace  Conference 
in  Rome  was  postponed.  We  wonfler  if 
the  Italian  members  knew  that  the  war 


was  coming,  and  that  it  would  be  very 
awkward  to  have  a  world's  peace  meet- 
ing while  Italy  was  waging  a  most  un- 
just war.  What  could  have  been  more 
uicongruous  than  such  a  meeting  there 
and  then,  and  how  inconvenient  it  would 
have  been  for  the  members  belonging  to 
the  Italian  Parliament  and  the  Italian 
Cabinet  to  meet  their  fellow  members 
from  England  and  Germany,  and  the 
United  States,  yes,  and  Turkey.  It  was 
just  as  well  to  put  it  ofi',  and  the  excuse 
was  quite  as  good  as  that  given  for  de- 
claring war. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  is  a  good  old  man, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Cardinals,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  dreads  the  new 
measures  of  the  Progressives,  He  had  a 
perfect  right  in  a  sermon  last  Sunday  to 
express  his  fear  of  the  initiative,  refer- 
endum and  recall,  even  if  they  are  polit- 
ical measures,  for  he  thinks  them  dan- 
gerous to  the  state.  But  we  regret  that 
he  trusts  the  chosen  representatives  of 
the  people  more  than  he  does  the  people 
who  choose  them.  Why  is  it  not  just  as 
safe  to  get  to  the  fountain  of  power,  to 
those  who  are  our  real  rulers,  making 
sure  of  every  opportunity  to  educate  our 
rulers?  He  would  "not  disturb  the  po- 
litical landmarks  of  the  republic" ;  but 
that  is  a  cry  against  progress.  It  is  the 
good  fearing  the  better. 

Dr.  Booker  Washington  could  ride 
from  Richmond  to  New  Orleans  as  an 
interstate  passenger  and  get  as  good  a 
berth  in  a  sleeping  car  as  any  one  else ; 
but  wh.en  he  proposed  to  make  a  lectur- 
ing tour  in  the  huge  State  of  Texas  last 
month  he  was  obliged  either  to  sit  up 
every  night  in  a  Jim  Crow  car  or  charter 
a  sleeper  for  himself.  The  latter  was 
what  he  did,  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  himself  anrl  of  the  men  of  the  same 
color  who  were  his  companions.  If  there 
is  such  a  Jim  Crow  law  it  ought  to  be 
administered  fairly,  so  that  equal  accom- 
modations should  be  given  to  all  who 
wish. 

Magclalcn  College,  Oxford,  belongs  to 
the  diocese  under  the  charge  of  the 
I'ishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Thompson  has  been  Dean  of  Divin-, 
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it>,  having  it  as  his  diity,  under  llic 
license  of  tht-  bishop,  to  give  to  the  iin- 
(lergrachiate  nienihers  of  the  college,  be- 
ing members  of  the  Church  of  Knglaiul. 
religious  and  theological  instruction. 
Hut  he  has  published  a  book  which  casts 
iloubt  on  the  Virgin  iJirth  and  on  the 
resurrection  of  the  physical  body  of 
Jesus,  doctrines  taught  in  the  creeds  of 
the  Church  ;  and  the  bishop  has,  in  a  let- 
ter disclaiming  any  desire  to  limit  free- 
dom of  discussion,  withdrawn  Mr. 
Thompson's  license  to  teach  theology  to 
the  students.  His  book  will  remain  ac- 
cessible to  them. 

Bishop  Guerry,  of  South  Carolina,  pro- 
poses to  please  his  negro  F.piscopalian 
communicants  by  giving  them  a  >ut'fra- 
gan  bishop  of  their  own  color.  He  will 
be  one  of  their  own  choice,  but  he  will 
not  be  allowed  to  be  a  member  of  the 
diocesan  council,  all  of  whose  members 
must  be  white.  We  are  surprised  that 
they  would  consent  to  take  a  bishoj)  who 
could  not  have  a  bishop's  full  rights.  An- 
other case  of  negro  rights  comes  up  in 
Georgia,  where  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers for  Trained  Nurses  refuses  cer- 
tificates to  negro  applicants. 

There  are  not  a  few  who  think  gam- 
bling perfectly  right.  To  condemn  it  is 
a  sign  of  a  developed  conscience.  Gam- 
bling is  even  yet  encouraged  at  many 
church  fairs,  and  the  New  York  legis- 
lature has  been  at  odds  over  the  question 
whether  to  permit  gambling  at  a  horse 
race.  But  the  most  notable  case  that 
has  lately  come  to  light  was  mentioned 
in  the  Camorrist  trial  the  other  day  in 
Italy,  of  a  mayor  who  used  to  visit  a 
gambling  house,  and  would  always  take 
a  priest  with  him,  because  he  was  afraid 
he  might  die  gambling,  which  in  fact  he 
did. 

The  horrible  catastrophe  in  Austin, 
Pa.,  is  one  of  those  which  ought  not  to* 
be  possible.  •  It  is  possible  to  make  dams 
that  will  not  slide  or  break,  and  other- 
wise it  is  better  to  do  without  them. 
The  Johnstown  disaster  of  1S89  ought 
to  have  been  a  lesson.  And  we  have 
every  day  the  record  of  people  killed  by 
trains  at  grade  crossings,  another  danger 


that  should  be  made  impossible  and  can 
be  with  money.  We  must  eliminate  these 
murderous  life-traps. 

Under  the  new  Cireek  Constitution  it 
is  forbidden  to  issue  or  circulate  in  that 
coimtry  any  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
modern  Greek.  This  applies  even  to  the 
( )ld  Testament,  written  originally  in  He- 
brew, so  that  only  the  old  Septuagint  is 
accessible,  and  that  only  to  scholars,  for 
the  old  (ireek  is  not  understood  by  the 
common  people.  Thus  the  conceit  of 
Hellenism  excludes  the  knowledge  which 
was  the  aim  and  boast  of  geimine  1  k-l 
lenism. 

The  story  is  told  of  sixty  revol.iiion- 
ists  shot  in  Lower  California  by  the  (iov- 
ernor  of  the  Province.  'J'wenty  ])rison- 
ers  were  told  they  were  to  be  shot.  An 
oflficer  shaved  his  head  and  disguised 
him.self  as  a  priest  and  heard  their  con- 
fessions, which  imj)licated  forty  others 
in  a  plot.  Thereupon  the  forty  were  ar- 
rested and  the  whole  sixty  summari'y 
executed.  That  pretended  priest  de- 
served to  be  shot  sixty  times  over. 

J*' 

President  Butler,  on  his  return  from 
Europe,  says  that  the  failure  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  ratify  the  Arbitration  treaties  has 
injured  the  reputation  of  our  country 
abroad.  Nothing  less  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, but  there  will  be  a  chance  for  the 
Senate  to  retrieve  itself.  Possibly  to  save 
its  face  it  can  add  an  insignificant  amend- 
ment which  Great  Britain  and  France 
can  accept. 

In  a  primary  election  in  Coatesville, 
Pa.,  last  Saturday,  Charles  E.  Umsted. 
chief  of  police,  who  is  under  indictment 
foi  mahslaughter  because  of  neglect  to 
protect  the  negro  burned  by  a  Coates- 
ville mob.  received  600  of  the  q8o  Repub- 
lican votes  for  high  constable.  Tell  it 
not  in  Charleston ;  publish  it  not  in  the 
streets  of  Atlanta,  lest  the  daughters  of 
the  Caucasians  rejoice,  lest  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  triumph. 

Prof.  A.  L.  Guerard,  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, asks  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  why  we  should  not  have  a  Sim- 
plified Pronouncing  Board  as  well  as  a 
Simplified  Spelling  Board?     Why  not? 
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Insurance 

^^ 

Against  Fire  Waste 

A  CONCERTED  effort  is  to  be  made  by 
the  State  of  Minnesota  to  reduce  its  ab- 
normal fire  waste.     This  State  has  been 
conspicuous  for  its  heavy  losses,  even  in 
the   recent   years   when  fire  losses  have 
been  exceptionally  heavy  in  all  sections. 
Many  companies  have  retired  from  Min- 
nesota as  an  unprofitable  field.      To  meet 
.  this  situation  the  Governor  of  the  State 
has  issued  a  proclamation  asking  the  cit- 
izens to  assemble  in  mass  meeting  at  St. 
Paul,  on  November  8,  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  plans  to  prevent  this  fire  waste. 
The  Governor  admits  in  his  proclamation 
that  the  fire  waste  is  increasing  year  by 
vcar  and  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
palling in  the  State  of  ^Minnesota.  Move- 
ments in  a  similar  direction  are  notice- 
able in  other  Western  States,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  fire  marshals  and  frequent 
official  appeals  to  the  people. 

The  fire  marshal  of  Ohio  reports  that 
under  the  authority  of  law  he  has  within 
a  short  period  destroyed  1,065  buildings 
of  the  fire-trap  class  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts of  the  six  principal  cities,  and  thus 
removed  the  cause  of  possible  great  fires 
sprearling  over  extensive  areas.  He  has 
founrl  very  little  opj)Osition  from  the 
owners  oi  such  property  when  its  hazard- 
ous character  has  been  fully  exi)lained  to 
them,  ft  is  everywhere  evident  that  the 
citizens  need  only  to  be  aroused  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  their  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  waste  that  is  such  a  serious 
menace  to  the  prosperity  of  this  country. 

.* 

I.v  connection  with  the  recent  retire- 
ment of  a  fire  insurance  company  an  in- 
vestigation was  made  into  the  perma- 
nency of  stock  and  mutual  ompaniis. 
The  summary  shows  that  of  158  stock 
companies  organ'zcd  between  1835  ^"^^ 
1900  the  number  of  retirements,  reinsur- 
ances or  failures  was  [26.  .Since  1859 
only  one  purely  mutual  life  insurancv.' 
company  has  failed,  and  its  dissolution 
was  attributed  to  an  attempt  to  take  over 
a  disabled  stock  company.  The  total 
capital  stock  of  life  insitrance  companies 
organized  between    1835    and  1900  was 


$16,553,054.  The  tremendous  develop- 
ment in  the  organization  of  local  life 
companies  since  the  Annstrong  investi- 
gation is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  total 
capital  stock  of  companies  organized  in 
the  last  five  years — 1906  to  1910  inclu- 
sive— is  $77,501,288.  Most  of  these  new 
companies  have  been  operating  since  or- 
ganization under  an  average  expense 
ratio  to  total  premiums  of  over  50  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
less  than  20  per  cent,  for  the  older  com- 
panies for  the  corresponding  years  im- 
mediately after  their  organization,  due  to 
the  very  different  conditions  which  then 

existed. 

J* 

The  life  insurance  companies  are  in- 
terested in  the  case  of  G.  A.  Kimmel,  of 
Xiles.  Mich.,  who,  mourned  by  relatives 
and  friends  as  dead  for  thirteen  years, 
has  returned,  after  spending  most  of  the 
thirteen  years  in  the  penitentiarv  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  All  of  his  friends  and 
relat'ves  claim  that  he  is  the  same 
George  Kimmel  that  mysteriouslv  disap- 
peared in  1898  but  his  mother,  who  savs 
that  he  is  an  impostor.  His  mother  ob- 
tained judgment  against  one  life  insur- 
ance company  in  T905  on  a  policy  for 
$5,000.  Another  company,  carrying  a 
jjolicy  for  $20,000,  refused  payment,  and 
later  convinced  the  courts  that  Kimmel 
was  in  .\uburn. 

The  resignation  of  TTugh  Rankin  as 
secretary  for  the  Continental  and  Fidel- 
ity-Phenix  insurance  companies  is  an- 
nounced. Mr.  Rankin  is  to  go  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Company, 
of  Providence.  Tic  is  succeeded  by 
Ernest  Sturm,  who  has  been  with  the 
C"ontinental  since  1892,  first  as  office 
boy,  from  which  position  ho  advanced  to 

that  of  cashier. 

.4 

f.iAi'.H.iTv  insurance  was  taken  out  to 
cover  the  aviation  meet  at  Nassau  boule- 
vard last  week  by  the  directors.  The 
fjolicy  was  for  $150,000  and  the  premium 
$1,500.  Only  the  i)ublic  liability  is  cov- 
ered and  the  policy  was  placed  with 
Lloyds,  of  I^ondon. 


Active  Stock  Market 

Tut:  course  (»f  tlic  market  for  securi- 
ties last  week  was  uiarkecl  by  violent 
fluctuations  and  much  excitement,  due 
mainly  to  official  utterances  conceruinj^ 
the  prosecution  of  trust  combinations  and 
to  a  great  volume  of  transactions  in  the 
stock  of  the  Stcrl  C^irporation.  Business 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  for  the  week 
amounted  to  6,675,600  shares,  against 
4,810,600  in  the  week  precedinj::,  and  the 
sales  on  Wednesday  (1,726,600  shares) 
exceeded  those  of  any  other  day  since 
March,  1907.  Rumors  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the 
Steel  Corporation,  with  reports  of  im- 
f)endmg  reduction  of  wages  in  the  steel 
industry,  depressed  prices  in  the  early 
days  of  the  week.  A  carefully  written 
statement  from  Attorney-General  Wick- 
ersham  was  not  regarded  as  sufficiently 
definite  and  had  but  little  effect.  At  a 
late  hour  on  Tuesday  night,  liowever,  a 
statement  in  behalf  of  th.e  Steel  Corpo- 
ration was  given  to  the  public  by  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  and  Judge  Gary.  It 
had  been  authorized  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  directors,  and  it  said  at  the  begin- 
ning that  there  had  been  "no  negotia- 
tions whatever  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  looking  to  a  dissolution  or  disin- 
tegration of  the  company."  The  re- 
mainder was  as  follows : 

'The  corporation  was  organized  for  busi- 
ness- reasons  and  purchased  its  various  plants 
to  promote  such  business  and  not  to  restrain 
trade  of  obtain  a  monopoly.  In  all  its  opera- 
tions the  company  has  scrupulously  observed 
the  law  and  recognized  the  just  rights  of  its 
competitors  and  the  consumers  of  his  prod- 
ucts. So  far  as  its  directors  are  aware,  no 
complaint  has  ever  been  made  against  it  by 
either  of  these  interests.  The  directors  are 
advised  by  its  counsel  that  its  existence  is 
not  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  act  as  inter- 
preted in  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

"In  view  of  this  record  and  this  advice  the 
directors  feel  that  their  duty  to  their  stock- 
holders, their  employees,  and  the  public  re- 
quires that  they  should  set  at  rest  all  rumors 
to  the  effect  that  they  are  contemplating  any 
voluntary  dissolution  or  disintegration  of  the 
corporation  or  have  any  belief  that  it  is  sub- 
ject to  such  dissolution  or  disintegration  by 
legal  action.  We  believe  that  the  organiza- 
tion is  legal,  and  that  its  management  is  prop- 
er.     Its  properties  are  of  immense   intrinsic 


value  and  the  corporation  is  of  benefit  to  tlu' 
jiuitlic   interests." 

On  Wedncs(ia\  there  was  a  sharp  ad 
vance,  with  largi-  transactions,  followed 
by  decline  and  irregularity.  Much 
weight  was  given  to  the  statement,  but 
there  was  still  some  uncertainlv,  it  was 
thought,  as  to  the  1  lovemment's  course. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  week  the 
market  was  affected  in  some  measure  b\ 
Italy's  war  with  Turkey  and  by  the 
strike  on  the  Marriman  railroads.  Mr 
Taft's  speech  at  Waterloo  was  reassiu'- 
ing.  At  the  close  on  Saturday,  the  mar- 
ket was  strong  at  an  advance.  The 
week's  net  changes  for  leading  or  repre- 
sentative securities  are  shown  below : 

Net 
.Shares.  Stocks.  change. 

2.36,700  Anialg.  Copper    -f 2 

2.59,100  Amer.    Smelting -\-4H 

103,500  Atchison   -j-  % 

24,800  Bait.  &  Ohio — i 

48,600  Canad.    Pac    —  ]/» 

r46,ooo  St.  Paul  —2V» 

54,200  Erie —  J/g 

35,600  Gt.  North -f  I 

4,500  Int.  Harvester +  1^ 

132,600  Lehigh  Vallex -\-j 

,37.800  Mo.  Pac    -i-  K- 

36,800  N.  Y.  Centr +  iH 

53,250  North    Pac -f-i->^ 

36,800  Pennsylvania    -j-  ^ 

793.600  Reading    +  •>^ 

88,600  South  Pac .-.-l-i^ 

1,155,800  Union  Pac -|-  H 

2.639,500  U.   S.   Steel    +5iA 

67,700  U.  S.  pref -i-5 

Saturday's  closing  prices  ranged  from 
2  to  10  points  above  the  lowest  figure- 
of  the  week,  the  advances  from  the  bot- 
tom in  Steel,  Union  Pacific  anil  Reading 
(in  whose  shares  69  per  cent,  of  the 
business  was  done)  having  been,  respec- 
tively, 10,  6^  and  5^^  points.  In  gen- 
eral trade  there  w-as  no  disturbance  like 
that  which  was  seen  in  the  securities 
market,  but  transactions  were  marked  by 
caution  and  conservatism. 

...  .A  Western  railroad  officer  says 
that  local  passenger  business  has  been 
affected  in  the  country  districts  by  auto- 
mobiles. The  effect  is  noticed  in  Ne- 
braska, where  the  automobiles  owned 
are  at  the  average  rate  of  one  for  about 
128  inhabitants. 
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At   Washington 


At     his     own     request 
(according-  to  Secretary 
Wilson)  George  B.  Mc- 
(Jabe,   solicitor  of  the   Department,   and 
until   recently   dominating   spirit    in   the 
enforcement  of  the  pure  food  law,  is  re- 
lieved from  further  service  on  the  board. 
Dr.  F.  L.  Dunlap,  the  associate  chemist, 
vho,  according  to  the  Wiley  adherents, 
worked    for    Dr.    Wiley's    downfall,    is 
given    a    long    leave    of    absence.      Dr. 
Wiley,   the   only   remaining  member   of 
the  pure  food  inspection  board,  is  rein- 
forced by  the  appointment  of  R.  E.  Doo- 
little,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  chemistry 
laboratory   in    New    York    City.      Until 
Congress  adopts  another  statute  creating 
a  new  agency  to  enforce  the  act  the  de- 
cisions of    Messrs.  Wiley  and  Doolittle 
will  govern  in  the  matter  of  enforcement 
of  the  pure  food  and  drugs  act,  subject, 
of  course,  to  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.     Solicitor  McCabe  is  re- 
garded by  friends  of  Dr.  Wiley  as  the 
arch    enemy,    anrl   there   have    been    ffe- 
mands    that    he    should    be    dismist    or 
"permitted   to   resign."     Secretary   Wil- 
'-on  none  the  less  exj^resses  confidence  in 
the  solicitor,  who  remains  a  factor  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Department, The  selec- 
tion   of    Charles    D.  T  lilies  as  chairman 
of  the  Rcjjublican  ^,'ational  rir.mniittcc  is 
jtrrjphesied  at  Washington. 

Si^caking  on  the  lines  of  his 
Mr.  Taft  Detroit  and  Waterloo  ad- 
dresses, the  President  told  the 
Chaml>cr  of  Commerce  at  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  October  6,  that,  when  a 
'ourt  is  doing  its  duty,  trying 
to  interpret  the  law,  and  is  "con- 
detnnerl  :^^\(]  attarkefj  anrl  its  motive 
'|Me^tir,ner|    for   mere  pr^Iitical   purposes," 


he  "resents  it  with  deep  indignation."  He 
said  he  had  received  many  criticisms  on 
the  point,  but  as  yet  he  had  failed  to  re- 
ceive an  answer  to  bis  challenge  to  W.  J. 
Bryan  and  other  publicists  to  cite  a  single 
case  of  restraint  of  trade  wdiich  ought  to 
be  condemned  under  the  Supreme 
Court's  interpretation  of  the  anti-trust 
law  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  the  Tobac- 
co Trust  cases.  Mr.  Taft  referred  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  disposal  of  the 
Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  cases  as  "two 
great  decisions."     He  continued  : 

"I  believe  we  are  going  on  to  a  greater 
future.  If  we  liad  allowed  these  combina- 
tions to  go  on  and  develop  the  only  remedy 
would  have  been  to  change  by  force  the  power 
thus  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals to  the  State,  and  then  we  should 
have  had  a  .State  socialism.  It  was  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  movement  toward  trusts 
unless  broken  up. 

■'Now  we  can  get  back  to  competition.  We 
must  get  back  to  competition  as  an  clement 
in  this  country.  If  it  is  impossil)le,  then  let 
us  go  to  socialism,  for  there  is  no  way  be- 
tween. I  for  one,  am  not  discouraged  as  yet 
in  the  hope  that  we  may  return  to  a  legitimate 
and  indepoiukiit  competition.  I  am  an  indi- 
vidualist and  not  a  Socialist." 

On  Saturday  the  T 'resident  entered  the 
State  of  Washington,  b'rom  Seattle  he 
will  go  on  to  I'remcrton,  to  visit  the  Navy 

Yard,    and     to     San    Francisco. The 

Presirlent  was  cordially  cheered  at  the 
Mormon  Tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake  City 
last  week.  It  was  old  folks'  reunion 
week,  and  the  Tabernacle  wn.s  filled  to 
its  capacity  of  i2,OfX5.  The  President 
spoke  to  the  Mt)rmons  on  peace.  Sen- 
atfjr  .Smoot,  of  Utah,  who  sat  next  to 
him  in  the  high  Tabernacle  pulpit,  told 
Mr.  Taft  after  the  sin-ecli  that  he  would 
support  the  arbitration  treaties  in  the 
amended  form  to  v\Iiirh  he  has  given  his 
consent     that  iv,  ibnt  the  Senate  sli;ill  be 
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given  the  power  of  confirmation  over  the 
aupoiiiiiiients  to  the  joint  liigh  conimis- 

sian. In  Wyoming  the  ['resident  was 

trevited  to  a  sight  of  frt^ntier  (hiy 
"Ntuiits,"  performed  out  of  season  for  his 
edification. At  Denver,  Col.,  the  Pres- 
ident spoke  twice:  on  the  tariflf  and  on 
conservation.  The  second  s])cech  was 
addresseil  to  12,000  persons,  mostly  anti- 
conservationists,  with  whom  the  I'resi- 
dent  frankly  confessed  disagreement.  Tie 
said  : 

"I  am  tlie  President  of  the  whole  people 
and  what  I  am  tryint;  to  do  is  to  get  you 
together.  It  isn't  talk,  it  isn't  abuse,  it  isn't 
muckraking  tliat  accomi)lishes  anything.  it 
is  getting  on  that  counts.  It  is  the  real  dc 
velopment  of  the  country  that  we  are  after  " 

Mr.  Taft  began  by  admitting  that  the  at- 
titude of  the  extreme  conservationists 
was  unreasonable.  'For  a  time,"  he  said, 
"when  a  man  held  out  against  conserva- 
tion he  was  accused  of  being  prompted 
either  by  the  devil  or  the  corporations." 
M  these  words  the  audience  cheered  him 
wildly.  The  President  continued,  how- 
ever, and  said  that  he  wished  to  secure 
for  the  West  the  right  of  an  appeal  in 
land  cases  from  the  decisions  of  the  In- 
terior Department,  as  is  allowed  in 
patent  cases  from  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents.  As  a  solution 
of  the  water  power  site  controversy  he 
put  forward  the  suggestion  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  turn  the  water 
power  sites  over  to  the  State  Govern- 
ments as  is  wished  generally  in  the  West, 
and  then  place  upon  the  State  Govern- 
ments such  restrictions  in  the  disposal 
or  use  of  the  water  power  sites  as  will 
carry  out  the  desires  of  the  conservation- 
ists. In  case  the  State  Governments  did 
not  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Federal 
Government,  he  said,  the  title  to  the 
power  site  could  revert  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention had  registered  themselves  as 
utterly  opposed  to  the  proposition  of  dis- 
posing of  public  mining  lands  under 
Government  lease.  The  President  told 
them  that  he  favored  leasing  and  that 
their  ideas  on  the  leasing  question  wtre 
wrong.  The  Westerners  claim  that  if  the 
mining  lands  are  only  leased  capital 
would  be  afraid  to  invest  in  them.  The 
President  asserted  that  was  not  so  and 
pointed  out  the  success  with  which  the 
leasing  scheme  has  been  attended  in  other 


coinitries.-  In  Nebraska,  according  to 
ihe  corresixtndent  of  the  (Chicago  Tri- 
hune,  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
testified  to  a  change  of  opinion  as  a  re- 
sidt  of  hearing  the  President  is  some- 
what striking.  At  Pincoln,  Neb.,  Mr. 
Taft  lunchecl  in  company  with  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  The  latter  beggcfl  the 
ltan(|ueters  to  fill  their  glasses 

"with  the  beverage  upon  which  the  Almighty 
has  set  the  seal  of  His  approval  and  drink  a 
toast  to   President  Taft." 

J* 

Direct  Primaries  ••efore  the  New  York 
in  New  York  legislature  adjourned, 
( )ctobcr  C),  it  passed  the 
I'erris-lllaiivelt  direct  nomination  bill. 
Governor  Dix  exprest  himself  as  grati- 
fied at  the  fulfillment  of  platform 
pledges.  The  primary  bill  which  now 
becomes  a  law  in  New  York  State  was 
(jpposcd  by  every  Republican  Assembly- 
man. The  leader  of  the  Republican 
minority,  Mr.  Merritt,  charged  that  thi,s 
bill  gave  Tammany  a  stranglehold  upon 
the  Democratic  State  organization.  The 
new  law  provides  for  the  direct  nomina- 
tion of  all  party  candidates  for  public 
office  except  those  to  be  voted  for  by  the 
voters  of  the  entire  State,  and  town, 
ward  and  village  officers,  including 
school  directors.  By  this  law  candidates 
for  Governor  and  State  Treasurer,  etc., 
must  be  nominated  by  conventions,  as 
now.  Friends  of  the  direct  uniform  pri- 
maries system  regard  the  passage  of  the 
law  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  altho 
much  less  radical  than  what  was  wanted 
by  Governor  Hughes. 

The  Stephenson      The  Senatorial  inquiry 
Inquiry  ^"^*^  Senator  Isaac  Ste- 

phen.son's  cam  paign 
for  the  primary  election  in  1908  indi- 
cates that  payments  were  made  to  hi'^ 
workers  without  any  definite  report  be- 
ing made  as  to  their  disposition  of  funds. 
Out  of  his  campaign  fund  of  $107,71)3 
money  was  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  "organizers." 
Witnesses  for  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  testified  that  this  sum  was 
used  legitimately  for  brass  bands,  litho- 
graphs, buttons,  advertising,  and  "get- 
ting out  the  vote."  The  campaign  man- 
ager,   E.    A.    Edmonds,    said    that    the 
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"thoroness"  of  his  campaign  explained 
its  costliness.  In  some  counties,  the  ex- 
pense amounted  to  $5  a  vote.  Rodney 
Sackett,  another  Stephenson  worker,  de- 
clared on  the  stand  that  the  1908  primary 
campaign  was  run  on  a  higher  moral 
plane  than  the  average  canvass  in  Wis- 
consin. He  said  that  Senator  Stephen- 
son ordered  him  not  to  make  the  cam- 
paign a  saloon  campaign,  and  went  on 
to  say  that  it  was  customary  to  send  kegs 
of  beer  around  where  there  were  voters 
congregated.  He  said  this  was  not  done 
in  this  campaign  but  that  there  were  in- 
stances where  men  were  treated  to 
meals,  drinks,  cigars,  etc.,  to  win  their 
votes.  Sackett  said  that  this  was  not 
bribery;  it  was  bribery  only  when  gifts 
that  could  be  taken  away  were  given. 

..< 

Black  River  Falls,  a  town  of 
Floods      2,000      inhabitants,      near      La 

Crosse,  Wis.,  was  swept  by  a 
flood  October  6,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Black  River,  swollen  bv  recent  rains, 
washed  thru  the  embankment  of  the  La 
Crosse  Water  Power  Company's  dams  at 
Hatfield.  The  dam  was  of  concrete,  60 
feet  high.  It  was  considered  strong 
enough  to  hold  any  flood,  but  its  crum- 
bling followed  the  breaking  of  another 
dam,  18  miles  above,  which  increased  the 
floods  productive  of  the  disaster.  Eight 
hundred  feet  of  the  Green  Bay  &  West- 
ern Railroad  tracks  at  Hatfield  were 
washed  out  and  traffic  was  interrupted. 
Several  farm  houses  floated  down  stream 
and  water  to  a  depth  of  11  feet  poured 
over  the  top  of  the  dam  and  tore  away 

the  bridge  at  Black  River  Falls. Two 

dams  broke  at  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  on 
the  same  day,  and  one  at  Bloomer,  Wis. 
The  countryside  was  flooded  in  conse- 
quence, railway  tracks  washed  out  and 
bridges  destroyed.  Damage  from  floods 
was  reported  also  from  St.  Paul,  Minn., 

and     various     points     in     Iowa. The 

number  of  lives  lost  in  the  disaster  at 
Austin,  Pa.,  remains  in  doubt.  The 
cause  was  inader)uate  foundations  and 
reinforcement.  ( )\er  a  year  ago  the 
dam  moved  a  foot  down  stream,  and 
cracks  were  discovered  in  its  surface. 
The  dam  cost   only  $75,ofjo  in    the  first 

place. When   the  Red   Cross   Society 

visited  Austin,  its  representative  found 
Mu-  situation  so  "admirably  in  band"  that 


no  assistance  was  recjuired.  Wreckage  is 
being  removed,  standing  houses  weak- 
ened by  the  flood  being  destroyed.  The 
State  Constabulary  has  arrested  a  num- 
ber of  looters.  Kathleen  Lyon,  the  six- 
teen year  old  telephone  operator,  who 
saved  many  lives  by  warning  subscribers 
down  the  flood-swept  valley,  has  been 
placed  on  double  pay  by  her  employers. 
Another  telephone  girl  will  probably  re- 
ceive the  same  reward  for  like  heroism. 
The  Pennsylvania  Water  Supply  Com- 
mission wishes  to  have  a  law  enacted 
placing  under  its  jurisdiction  all  dams  or 
obstructions  placed  in  streams,  whether 
or  not  public  thorofares. 

^< 

The  strike  of  the  Chicago  shop- 
Strikes      men     of     the     Illinois     Central 

Railroad  continues.  Railway 
men  declare  that  a  large  number  of  the 
strikers  have  returned  to  their  places, 
but  this  is  denied  by  union  leaders.  Hope 
that  the  strike  might  be  concluded  by 
arbitration  was  abandoned  when  Presi- 
dent Markham  of  the  railroad  tele- 
graphed Governor  Noel,  of  Mississippi, 
who   suggested   arbitration,    refusing   to 

consider    that    course. It    is    in    the 

South  that  this  strike  of  the  Harriman 
lines  has  reached  its  most  violent  form. 
Battles  have  occurred  between  strikers 
and  strikebreakers  at  McComb  City, 
Miss.,  a  division  point  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  and  at  New  Orleans. 
A  regiment  of  State  militia  was  called 
out  before  the  disorder  was  supprest. 
Machine  guns  were  mounted  in  an  ar- 
mored turret  over  the  railway  sheds,  and 
the  fence  around  the  sheds  at  McComb 
City  has  been  barricaded  with  barbed 
wire  and  patrolled  by  armed  guards. 
This  strike  was  marked  by  serious  vio- 
lence from  the  beginning,  trestles  being 
burned,  passenger  trains  stopped  by 
armed  mobs,  and  non-striking  railway 
employees  roughly  handled.  — —  The 
Illinois  Central  secured  injunctions  from 
the  Federal  court  sitting  at  Cairo,  111., 
restraining  strikers  from  interfering 
with  men  at  work.  .Similar  temporary 
injunctions  were  issued  in  the  IJnited 
.States  C>>urt  sitting  at  New  r)rleans  in 
favor  of  the  .Southern  Pacific  Railway 
rVmipany ;    and    also    at    Houston    and 

Sherman,    Tex. The    strike    of    the 

firfinen     on     the    Georgia    and     T'loridn 
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Kailroad  is  settled.  The  uicii  will  ^et 
50   per   cent,   of  engineers'   pay,   as   (If 

luandeil. it   was  announced   that  the 

trial  of  John  J.  McNamara  and  his 
brother  James,  at  Los  Anj;tles,  Cal., 
would  begin  October  11.  Informal  nu)- 
tion  for  a  change  of  trial  ju<lge  present - 
ed  by  the  attorneys  for  the  defense  was 
denied  October  7. 

J* 

Ihe  Laurier  ministry  went  out 
Canada  of  ofifice  October  6.  Mr.  Bor- 
den was  immediately  summoneil 
by  the  Governor-Cienerai,  ICarl  Grey,  and 
accepted  the  invitation  to  form  a  cabinet. 
The  make-up  of  the  Ministry  was  to  bo 
announced  Monday ;  unofiicial  reports 
had  it  that  the  geographical  distribution 
of  portfolios  would  be  as  follows :  Mari- 
time Provinces,  R.  L.  Borden  and  J.  D. 
1  lazcn ;  Quebec,  F.  D.  Monk,  L.  P.  Pel- 
letier,  W.  B.  Nantel,  George  H.  Perley 
and  C.  J.  Doherty ;  Ontario,  Frank  Coch- 
rane, W.  T.  White,  George  E.  ]*'osler,  W. 
S.  Middlebro,  Andrew  Broder  and  J.  E. 
Armstrong ;  the  West,  Robert  Rogers, 
Dr.  W.  J.  Roche    and    Martin    Burrell. 

The    failure    of    the    191 1    crop    of 

"quality  wheat"  is  indicated  by  official  re- 
ports to  the  Department  of  Trade  an  I 
Commerce  by  the  Government's  chief  in- 
spector of  grain  at  Winnipeg,  v.'hose  de- 
tailed report  of  the  inspection  of  10,000 
cars,  of  1,075  bushels,  for  the  month 
of  September,  shows  a  heavy  de- 
crease in  the  high  exportable  grades  and 
heavy  increases  in  the  low  grades.  There 
were  only  1,056  cars  of  "No.  i  North- 
ern," compared  with  2,421  cars  in  Sep- 
tember, 1910;  4,102. cars  "No.  2  North- 
ern," compared  with  4,614  cars  in  Sep- 
tember, 1910,  2,354  cars  "No.  3  North- 
ern," compared  with  2,775  cars  in  Sep- 
tember, 1910;  585  cars  "No.  4  commer- 
cial grade,"  compared  with  569  cars  in 
September,  1910,  and  961  cars  "re- 
jected," compared  with  178  cars  in  Sep- 
tember, 1910.  Department  officials  say 
the  report  indicates  a  vast  surplus  of 
non-exportable  wheat. 

Cuba  and  ^"  ^  duel,  on  the  7th,  be- 

Other  Islands      tween   Major  Andre,  of 
Havana,    owner    of    the 
new.spaper    El    Dia,    and    Dr.    Mencia. 
Cuba's    Director   of   Customs,  the    latter 


WAS  severely  wounded.  lie  had  chal- 
lenged Andre  i)ecause  of  published 
charges  that  there  had  Ijeen  gross  frauds 
in  the  customs  service. — —It  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  after  part  of  the 
"Maine"  wreck,  al)out  one-third  of  the 
ship,    can   be   floated  and   thus   removed 

from    the     harbor. According    to    a 

story  told  in  one  of  the  Havana  news- 
papers, the  bomb  used  in  destroying  the 
building  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  had 
been  made  by  an  anarchist  for  use  in 
Tampa,  F'la.,  during  the  cigarmakers' 
strike  there.  The  anarchist,  it  is  said, 
afterward  went  to  Peru  and  is  now  em- 
ployed in  the   Panama  Canal  Zone. 

'ihe  sugar  crop  soon  to  be  harvested  in 
Santo  Domingo  will  be  the  largest  ever 
known  there,  and  it  will  bi'  Sold  at  high 

prices. Parts  of  Hayti  are  suffering 

by  reason  of  floods,  due  to  rains  which 
continued  for  eight  days.  Earthquake 
shocks  were   felt  on   the  6th  in  several 

towns. Sailors   who   recently  arrived 

at  San  F'rancisco  from  Alaska  report 
that  the  activity  of  the  Bogoslof  volcano 
has  added  four  new  islands  to  the  Aleu- 
tian archipelago. It  is  expected  that 

the  (jovernment  of  the  Philippines  will 
be  subjected  to  investigation  by  the 
House  Democrats  at  the  coming  session 
of  Congress. The  army  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  preparing  to  pursue  the  Moro 
outlaws  of  Mindanao  and  to  suppress 
brigandage  in  that  island. 

J* 

Dr.  Belisario  Porras, 
Panama's  Politics     ^Panama's  Minister  at 

Washington,  was  re- 
called by  President  Arosemena,  on  tlie 
7th,  following  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet 
at  which  all  but  one  of  the  members 
voted  for  such  action.  It  was  said  that 
his  service  had  not  been  satisfactory  to 
the  Government.  President  Arosemena 
is  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and 
Dr.  Porras  will  probably  be  the  candi- 
date of  the  opposing  party.  He  says  that 
at  Washington  he  has  been  surrounded 
by  spies  acting  in  the  interest  of  Arose- 
mena;  that  one  of  them,  named  Battalia, 
a  close  friend  of  Arosemena,  was  sent  to 
be  his  attache  and  has  acknowledged  in 
a  letter  his  employment  as  a  spy ;  that 
Battalia  and  one  Ossa,  the  Minister's  pri- 
vate secretary,  have  returned  to  Panama 
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with  reports  tu  be  used  against  him ;  that 
he  is  attacked  because  he  recently  mar- 
ried a  resident  of  Costa  Rica,  whose 
I)Oundary  dispute  with  Panama  has  not 
yet  been  settled,  and  also  because  he  of- 
fered a  small  island  to  the  United  States 
for  a  coaling  station.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  asserted  that  Battalia  was  Porras's 
intimate  friend  and  was  appointed  at  his 
request ;  that  Battalia  wrote  letters  at- 
tacking Arosemena,  and  that  Porras  had 
promised,  if  he  should  be  elected  Presi- 
dent, to  place  the  police  force  in  Ameri- 
can hands  and  establish  American  colo- 
nies. Arosemena  gives  notice  that  he 
shall  take  a  vacation  of  six  months,  in 
order  that  he  mav  be  a  candidate  without 
defying  the  Constitution.  As  many  hold 
this  to  be  an  illegal  evasion  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  is  thought  that  Arosemena's 
course  may  provoke  a  revolution,  and 
our  Government  has  the  matter  under  ob- 
servation.  By  President  Taft's  order, 

a  postal  savings  bank  is  to  be  established 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  but  no  interest  on  de- 
posits will  be  paid. President  Diaz  has 

sent  to  Nicaragua's  Congress  a  contract 
for  a  loan  to  be  procured  from  bankers 
in  New  York,  recommending  the  accept- 
ance of  it,  with  some  modifications. 


The  Situation  Nine-tenth?  of  the  votes 
in  Mexico  ^^^*^  ^^  *^'^  election  in 
Mexico  were  for  Madero, 
hut  it  is  not  yet  known  who  will  be 
Vice-President,  Governor  Suarez,  Dr. 
J'Vancisco  Gomez  and  President  De  li 
Tiarra  having  about  the  same  number  of 
electors.  It  is  reported  that  Dr.  Gomez 
and  De  la  Barra  have  agreed  to  a  union 
of  their  electors  in  favor  of  the  former, 
J>ecause  the  election  of  De  la  Barra 
would  disqualify  him  for  the  Presidency 
six  years  hence,  when  he  lK)pes  to  stic- 
reed  Madero.  He  will  soon  g(j  to  Italy, 
and  remain  there  for  several  months. 
Madero  asked  Dr.  <'iomcz,  last  week,  to 
withdraw  in  favor  of  Suarez,  but  he  re- 
fused to  do  so.  It  may  be  necessary  for 
Congress  to  elect  a  Vice-President. 
There  was  scarcely  any  disorder  at  the 
flection.  In  Tehnantepec  a  clash  be- 
tween factions  ref)iiired  the  interventioti 
of  the  army,  anr]  seven  men  were  killed. 
General  I'.crnardo  Kcycs  arrived  on 
the   seventh  in   San  Antonio,  v.hich   will 


l)e  his  home  for  some  time  to  come. 
Enrique  Creel  has  recently  been  there, 
and  another  resident  is  Emilio  Gomez, 
the  Presidential  candidate  of  a  small' 
party.  Reports  were  published  at  the 
capital  last  week  that  Reyes,  in  alliance 
with  the  Diaz  cientificos,  and  possibly 
with  the  Magonists,  would  establish  a 
junta  there  and  promote  a  new  revolu- 
tion, which  would  begin  before  Decem- 
ber. Reyes  says  there  is  no  truth  in  these 
stories.  But  he  speaks  with  much  bitter- 
ness of  Madero,  who,  he  says,  has  origi- 
nated a  new  tyranny  and  made  a  free 
ballot  in  Mexico  impossible.  His  revolu- 
tion, Reyes  continues,  was  a  farce  and  an 
insult  to  the  people,  and  his  party's  power 
is  maintained  by  armed  forces.  Arms 
recently  smuggled  across  the  border  and 
others  brought  in  at  Vera  Cruz  have  been 
captured  by  the  Maderists,  who,  it  is 
said,  have  found  hidden  stores  of  arms 
in  the  capital  and  unearthed  a  plot  for  an 
uprising  on  October  15.  Five  men  have 
been  placed  in  jail  at  the  capital  for  plan- 
ning the  assassination  of  General  Orozco. 

In  a  battle  at  Santa  Barbara,  on  the 

2d,  800  Zapatists  were  routed.  On  the 
6th,  in  the  State  of  Guerrero,  General 
Figueroa  captured  200  of  Zapata's  men. 
Amnesty  has  been  promised  to  others, 
and  Zapata's  power  is  broken.  There  arc 
local  rebellions  in  Chiapas  and  Sonora. 
Sir  Weetman  Pearson  (Lord  Cow- 
dray)  has  reached  an  understanding 
with  Madero,  according  to  a  statement 
ascribed  to  Dr.  Hayes,  a  prominent  of- 
ficer of  our  Geological  Survey,  who  has 
resigned  to  enter  the  Pearson  service.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  valuable  Pearson  oil 
properties  and  franchises  will  be  as  safe 
as  they  were  under  Diaz. 


South   America 


The  State  Department  a( 
Washington  has  ascer- 
tained that  Cipriano 
Castro,  formerly  President  of  Venezuela, 
who'  left  his  home  in  Europe  some 
months  ago,  is  on  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Colombia.  .\  revolt  in  the  Venezuelan 
State  of  'I'aliira  is  reported,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  in  the  interest  of  (General  Jose 
Hernandez,  formerly  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington.  Colonel  Jara,  who  seize<l  the 

Presidency  of  Paraguay  some  time  ago. 
and    was     soon     deposed     and     sent    to 
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lUifiios  Ayrt-s,  was  seen  again  at  Para- 
guay's capital  last  week,  arrested,  and 
taken  before  President  Rojas.  tie  ad- 
mitted that  an  uprising  against  Rojas 
had  been  planned  by  his  friends,  who 
were  using  $70,000  which  he  had  won  on 
the  race  track  in  Buenos  Ayres.  He  was 
placed  on  board    a    ship    bound  for  that 

city. It  was  reported  last  week  that 

I'olivia  was  concentrating  troops  on  the 
frontier,  near  territory  in  dispute  be- 
tween that  country  and  Paraguay. In 

Bogota,  the  capital  of  Colombia,  on  the 
7th,  a  mob  attacked  the  Peruvian  Lega- 
tion and  tore  down  its  shield.  This  ac- 
tion was  due  to  the  reported  refusal  of 
Peru  to  evacuate  a  port  on  the  Putumayo 
River  recently  occupied  by  Peruvian 
troops  and  situated  in  territory  claimed 
by  Colombia.  It  is  Faid  that  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  mob  had  been  excited  by  an 
address  in  the  Cathedral  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bogota.  A  similar  attack  upon 
the  same  Legation  was  made  in  July.  On 
the  8th,  the  Peruvian  Government  sent 
to  the  Colombian  Government  an  ener- 
getic note  of  protest  and  instructed  its 
Minister  at  Bogota  to  demand  full  satis- 
faction.  In    Ecuador,     at     Guayaquil 

and  elsewhere,  there  were  earthquake 
shocks  on  the  4th.  In  Riobamba  there 
were  processions  of  frightened  people, 
iiuploring  Divine  protection. 

.^ 

The  new  Turkish 
Cabinet  has  as  its 
Grand  Vizier  Said 
Pasha ;  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Rcchid  Pasha,  Ambassador  at  Vienna ; 
and  as  Minister  of  War,  Sheuket  Pasha ; 
who  led  the  army  of  the  Young  Turks 
into  Constantinople.  The  Government 
has  decided  to  expel  all  Italians  in  Tur- 
key within  three  days  and  to  increase  the 
tariff  on  Italian  imports  i  per  cent.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Turkey  would 
be  willing  to  agree  to  the  annexation  of 
Tripoli  by  Italy  if  the  Italian  colonies  in 
Africa,  Eritria  and  Somaliland  are  ceded 
to  Turkey  in  exchange.  None  of  the 
Powers  has  shown  any  disposition  to  in- 
tervene in  response  to  the  appeal  of  Tur- 
key, and  it  appears  to  have  been  under- 
stood in  advance  that  no  such  action 
would  be  taken  until  the  Italian  occupa- 
tion of  Tripoli  is  efifected.     Every  effort 
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will  be  made  to  coufnie  the  war  to  that 
country,  for  fear  of  precipitating  a  gen- 
eral scramble  for  Turki.sh  territory  and 
a  luiropeiui  war.  Already,  however,  two 
incidents  have  occurred  which  show  how 
difhcult  it  is  to  keep  from  involving 
ICuropean  Turkey ;  these  are  the  bom- 
i)ardments  of  Prevesa  and  Medua.  No 
landing  in  force  was  made  at  Pre- 
vesa as  was  reported,  but  a  lieutenant 
was  sent  ashore  disguised  as  a  peasant  to 
see  if  'i'urkish  torpedo  boats  were  in  the 
harbor.  Climbing  a  mountain  overlook- 
ing the  town  he  discovered  with  a  tele- 
scope that  they  were  still  there,  and  a 
report  to  that  effect  was  sent  to  the  Duke 
of  the  Abruzzi,  commandant  of  the  fleet. 
Captain  Biscaretti  opened  fire  at  five 
miles  on  the  Turkish  vessels,  and  their 
panic-stricken  crews  deserted  the  ships 
and  jumped  into  the  sea.  Then  he  Jsold- 
ly  entered  the  harbor  with  the  torpedo- 
boat  destroyer  "Corazziere,"  under  the 
guns  of  the  fortifications,  and  captured 
a  Turkish  yacht  at  anchor  there.  While 
towing  this  out  the  marines  who  had  left 
the  torpedo  boats  iired  from  the  docks, 
and  the  "Corazziere"  replied  with  a  vol- 
ley of  shot  and  shell,  destroying  several 
houses  and  killing  many.  Altho  the  Ital- 
ian destroyer  was  forty  minutes  in  the 
harbor  not  a  shot  was  fired  from  the 
shore  batteries.  A  few  days  later  Cap- 
tain Biscaretti  stopped  an  Austrian  mail 
steamer  off  the  Albanian  coast  near 
Point  Medua.  When  the  boat  with 
which  he  had  boarded  the  steamer  was 
return-ing  to  the  destroyer  the  white  flag 
was  blown  away  and  the  Turkish  sol- 
diers fired  upon  the  boat  from  the  cliff. 
The  tW'O  destroyers  returned  the  fire  and 
demolished  the  Turkish  batteries  and 
barracks,  killing  and  wounding  a  large 
number  of  men.  The  engagement  lasted 
more  than  half  an  hour,  and  not  less  than 
200  shots  were  exchanged.     There  were 

no    losses    on    the    Italian    side. The 

Arabian  rebels  of  the  Yemen,  against 
whom  the  Ottoman  Government  has  for 
years  waged  war  in  vain,  have  declared 
a  truce  and  proffered  the  services  of  100,- 

000  m.en  to  fight   the   Italians. Two 

steamships  bearing  some  1,500  Turkish 
troops  to  Constantinople  have  been 
stopped  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez  because  of 
cholera  on  board.       Two  Turkish  gun- 
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boats  in  Suez  harbor  have  been  ordered 
by  the  Egyptian  Government  to  sur- 
render their  guns  and  ammunition. 
Early  on  the  8th  an  Italian  squadron  ap- 
peared before  Tobruk,  on  the  coast  of 
Barca,  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Bomba,  and 
captured  it  after  a  brief  bombardment. 

S 
The  Capture  The  tmie  allowed  by  the 
of  Tripoli  admiral  of  the  Italian 
fleet  for  the  surrender  of 
the  city  of  Tripoli  expired  at  2  p.  m.  on 
Tuesday,  October  3,  and,  the  Turkish 
commander  not  having  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity,  the  bombardment  be- 
gan within  an  hour.  The  entire  Italian 
fleet  first  made  a  final  demonstration  of 
its  strength  by  defiling  slowly  past  the 
water  front  of  the  city  and  then  drew 
up  in  battle  array,  the  twelve  larger  war- 
ships in  a  wide  semicircle  stretching 
from  point  to  point  about  two  miles  out, 
with  the  flagship,  "Benedetto  Brin,"  on 
the  right  wing.  In  front  were  torpedo 
boats  and  destroyers  and  behind  other 
vessels  cruised  .  to  guard  against  the 
Turkish  torpedo  boats  at  large  in  the 
vicinity.  A  boat  full  of  spectators  from 
Tunis,  who  came  out  to  see  the  bom- 
bardment, was  kept  at  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  and  the  newspaper  correspondents 
on  the  Italian  warships  were  not  allowed 
to  send  back  their  despatches  with  the 
exception  of  G.  Di  Felice  Guiffrida,  who 
by  asserting  his  prerogative  as  a  Deputy 
was  able  to  get  his  account  of  the  en- 
gagement taken  to  Malta  by  a  gunboat. 
The  censorship  by  the  Italian  authorities 
has  been  astonishingly  effective  and  very 
little  news  has  been  received  from 
Africa  or  Italy  except  with  official  ap- 
proval. On  the  morning  of  the  4tli  the 
lx>mbardment  was  renewed  and  contin- 
ued at  intervals  all  day,  as  methodically 
and  coolly  as  tho  it  were  target  practice ; 
the  gunners  making  bets  with  each  oth- 
er on  the  effect  of  their  shots.  The  fire 
was  directed  at  the  Sultanic  battery  on 
the  west  of  the  city  and  Hamidie  battery 
to  the  east,  for  the  Italians  desired  to 
do  as  little  damage  as  possible  to  prop- 
erty that  would  shortly  be  theirs.  Pri- 
vate houses  were  avoided  and  the  Arabs 
crowding  the  minarets  watched  the  bom- 
bardment with  impunity.  A  lighthouse 
was  hit  and  d'-molishfd,  but  this  was  be- 


cause it  stood  close  to  one  of  the  bat- 
teries. The  Turks  returned  the  fire  with 
vigor,  but  their  cannon  were  antiquated 
and  their  ammunition  deficient,  so  they 
did  no  damage  to  the  attacking  fleet. 
The  Italian  vessels  were  able  to  run  in 
close  enough  to  use  their  smaller  guns 
and  still  keep  out  of  range  of  the  Turk- 
ish fire.  By  the  morning  of  the  5th  the 
fortifications  were  in  ruins  and  the  garri- 
son retired  to  the  hills  a  few  miles  in- 
land. Twelve  Turks  were  killed  and 
twenty-three  wounded  during  the  bom- 
bardment. The  landing  was  made  with- 
out opposition  and  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment established.  Vice  Admiral  Borea 
d'Olmo,  who  had  been  appointed  in  ad- 
vance Governor  of  Tripoli,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  the  city  under  mar- 
tial law.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  fled 
from  the  city  during  the  bombardment, 
have  returned,  the  markets  are  open  and 
caravans  from  the  desert  coming  in.  The 
first  transports  from  Italy  have  arrived 
conveying  to  Africa  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion under  Captain  Cagni,  who  was  with 
the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  on  his  polar  ex- 
pedition. The  other  towns  on  the  coast  of 
Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  were  occupied  at 
the  same  time  as  the  capital,  as  they  had 
insignificant  garrisons.  At  Bangazi  there 
were  a  few  hundred  Turkish  soldiers ;  at 
Derna  seventy,  but  Gyrene  was  guarded 
by  twenty  policemen.  It  is  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment to  land  a  sufficient  force  to  march 
into  the  interior  and  conquer  the  whole 
country  within  a  short  time.  Then  only 
will  it  consent  to  discuss  terms  of  peace 
with  Turkey. The  Governor  of  Trip- 
oli has  issued  a  proclamation  putting  a 
stop  to  the  slave  trade,  which  has  been 
particularly  profitable  to  Tripoli  since  the 
closing  of  other  seaports  to  the  trade 
thru  Christian  occupation.  Mgr.  Rossetti, 
the  Apostolic  Delegate  at  Tripoli,  sent  a 
wireless  message  to  the  Pope  rejoicing 
that  the  cross  of  Christianity  had  been 
raised  over  the  country  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Knights  of  Malta  were  de- 
feated by  the  Turks  in  1 551;  and  the 
Pope  returned  a  wireless  blessing  with 
a  message  praising  the  Delegate  and  the 
I-'ranciscan  monks  and  nuns  for  remain- 
ing in  'f>ipf)Ii  during  the  bombardment 
to  care  for  tlie  wounded. 
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Royalist     Rising       ^ ''^       l^n«       expected 
in   Portugal  ''"'^    ^^    ^''^'    Royalists 

ii!to  northern  Portu- 
gal truni  Spain  took  place  on  October 
4,  but  the  details  of  the  movement  are 
still  in  the  dark  and  the  outcome  of  it 
uncertain.  Reports  thru  various  chan- 
nels give  diverse  estimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  invaders,  ranging  from  700  to 
30,000.  Probably  the  bemi-official  report 
of  1,200  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  They 
are  said  to  have  tvvelvci  cannon.  The 
frontier  was  crossed  by  the  Royalists 
near  Vinhaes  and  several  villages  in  the 
vicinity  of  Braganza  were  occupied  with- 
out, however,  capturing  that  city.  Later 
the  Republican  troops  reoccupied  Vin- 
haes and  cut  off  part  of  the  Royalists. 
Others  escaped  to  cross  the  frontier  into 
Spain.  The  Government  has  8,000 
troops  in  northern  Portugal  supported 
by  gunboats  and  transports  on  the  rivers. 
The  invaders  do  not  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived the  support  they  expected  from 
the  people  of  Portugal  and  the  mmiber 
of  Monarchists  willing  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  rebellion  was  not  much  greater 
than  the  number  that  crossed  the  border. 
The  action  of  the  Government  in  seizing 
the  conspirators  in  Oporto  a  few  days 
before  the  invasion  put  a  decided  check 
upon  the  Royalist  movement  inside  the 
country.  According  to  the  plan  the  in- 
vasion and  the  rising  were  to  take  place 
simultaneously  on  October  5,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  overthrow  of  Manuel. 
Proclamations  announcing  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy  at  that  date  had 
been  already  printed.  It  is  uncertain 
how  large  a  share  ex-King  Manuel 
has  in  the  movement.  Its  chief  support 
seems  to  come  not  from  him  but  from 
the  pretender,  Dom  Miguel  of  Braganza. 
Prince  Francis  Joseph,  son  of  Dom 
Miguel,  is  said  to  be  with  Captain  Cou- 
ceiro,  the  leader  of  the  Royalists  on  the 
northern  border.  Dom  Miguel  has  pub- 
licly exprest  his  willingness  to  leave  the 
choice  between  himself  and  Manuel  to 
the  Cortes  as  soon  as  the  republic  is 
overthrown. 

The  Irish  railroad  strike. 
Foreign  Notes     which  began    September 

21,  was  settled  on  Octo- 
ber 4  by  an  agreement  between  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Ser- 
vants and  the  companies.      The  strikers 


abandont-cl  their  contention  that  they 
should  not  be  compelled  to  handle  lum- 
ber shipped  by  firms  having  trouble  with 
their  men.  The  companies  agreed  to  re- 
instate 90  per  cent,  of  the  strikebreakers 
at  once  and  the  remaining  10  per  cent, 
when  vacanies  should  occur,  but  refused 
to  discharge  the  new  men  taken  on  dur- 
ing the  strike. Mr.  Balfour,  leader  of 

the  Opposition,  in  a  speech  at  Hadding- 
ton, Scotland,  gave  more  prominence  to 
the  tariff  question  as  a  party  issue  than 
to  home  rule.  He  gave  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  Unionists  of  Ulster,  .who  de- 
clared they  will  take  up  arms  rather  than 
submit  to  a  home  rule  government.  The 
Canadian  election  has  evidently  strength- 
ened his  belief  in  a  preferential  imperial 
tariff,  and  his  declaration  on  this  point 
should  be  quoted  verbally : 

"The  Canadian  decision  extended  far  be- 
yond tlie  borders  of  Canada,  and  must  have 
i)encficial  results  for  the  empire  at  large.  The 
decision  of  Canada  shows  how  impossible  it 
is  to  maintain  the  present  system  of  things. 
Our  colonies  are  not  believers  in  the  system 
spoken  of  as  free  trade.  Unless  this  country 
meets  the  situation  wc  shall  have  Canr.da, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  other  great  com- 
iiuinitics  making  their  separate  commercial 
tariffs  with  other  countries.  This  country 
will  awake  some  fine  morning  to  find  that 
these  groat  communities,  loyal  as  they  arc, 
have  instituted  a  system  of  tariffs  in  which 
we  will  find  ourselves  at  a  disadvantage.  Such 
a  state  of  affairs  must  have  a  fatal  effect  upon 
the  unity  of  the  British   Empire." 

The    labor    disturbances    in    Spain 

have  ceased  and  Premier  Canelejas  has 
restored  the  constitutional  guarantees  to 
the  cities  which  had  been  declared  in  a 

state  of  siege. The  Spanish  troops  in 

the  neighborhood  of  Melilla.  Morocco, 
have  had  a  fight  with  the  Moorish  tribes- 
men lasting  ten  hours.  The  Spanish  were 
victorious,  but  lost  about   100  killed  and 

wounded. During    a    session    of    the 

Reichsrath  in  \''ienna,  a  Dalmatian 
workingman  in  the  gallery  fired  four 
shots  at  the  Minister  of  Justice.  No  one 
was  hit.  The  assailant  is  a  Socialist, 
who  was  inflamed  by  the  recent  demon- 
strations against  the  high  cost  of  living. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  made 

an  announcement  of  its  naval  policy.  It 
will  recommend  the  appropriation  of 
$175,000,000  for  the  construction  of  new 
vessels  within  the  next  seven  years.  The 
greater  part  of  this  will  be  used  in  build- 
ing seven  Dreadnoughts  and  two  armor- 
ed cruisers. 


[The  author  of  this  article  is  professor  of  Semitic 
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THE  practical  seizure  by  Germany 
of  the  closed  Moroccan  port  of 
Agadir  a  few  months  ago  was 
bound  to  find  imitators.  In  fact,  this 
newest  form  of  diplomacy,  if  it  can  be 
dignified  by  such  a  name,  dates  from 
the  year  1908,  when  Bulgaria  threw  off 
her  Ottoman  suzerainty  and  filched  a 
jiortion  of  a  Turkish  railway,  and  when 
Austria-Hungary  relieved  itself  of 
Turkish  overlordship  in  the  Sandjaks  of 
Bosnia   and    Herzegovina. 

The  latest  example  of  this  diplomacy 
is  the  forcible  taking  of  the  Tripolitan 
coast  by  Italy.  Modern  history  can 
hardly  show  a  worse  example  of  high- 
handed action  and  of  a  wilful  disregard 
for  all  the  elements  of  fair  play.  That 
Italy  was  growing  restive  at  the  further 
partition  of  Northern  Africa  at  the 
hands  of  France,  Spain,  and  Germany 
was  quite  evident.  The  Italian  news- 
papers spoke  quite  openly  of  some 
"compensation"  being  due  to  Italy  as  one 
of  the  Mediterranean  Powers.  There 
were  some  rather  mysterious  aiul  pro- 
longed conferences  at  Anticoli,  a  little 
v/atering  place  not  far  from  Rome,  be- 
tween Signor  Giolitti,  the  I'renrcr,  and 
the  Marchese  di  San  Giuliano,  the  Min 
i.stcr  for  I'orcign  Affairs.  In  fact,  at  the 
very  Ix'^Mnning  of  September  the  Cior- 
tuilr  ({' Itnlui  hiritcfl  plainly  that   ^fjme  ac 


tion  on  Italy's  pari  was  in  the  wind; 
and  the  extensive  character  of  the  oper- 
ations now  going  on  show  that  they 
must  have  been  planned  carefully  and 
with  much  foresight  some  time  ago. 
i-"or  as  many  as  thirty  years  Italy  has 
had  her  eyes  fixed  upon  Tripoli ;  ever 
since  she  was  forced  to  relinquish  to 
I'rance  her  economic  and  political  claims 
in  Tunis,  where  100,000  Italians  are  be- 
ing assimilated  to  23,000  Frenchmen. 
W  hen  the  treaty  of  Bardo  was  signed  in 
1881,  estabHshing  the  French  protector- 
ate over  Tunis,  Gambetta  is  reported  to 
have  said:  "In  Africa  there  is  room  for 
every  one.  Why  does  Italy  not  take  pos- 
session of  Tripoli?  France  would  offer 
no  opposition." 

Now,  there  are  various  reasons  which 
can  be  alleged  for  Italy's  desire  to  be 
in  possession  of  Tripoli ;  all  of  which 
are  valid  from  the  Italian  point  of  view, 
if  that  is  the  only  measure  for  our  judg- 
nient.  These  reasons  are  both  political 
and  economic.  The  political  ones  are 
not  far  to  seek.  The  continued  en- 
croachments of  Austria  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  significant 
increase  in  .the  Austrian  naval  program 
have  warned  Italy  that  there  is  danger 
of  this  sea  being  controlled  entirely  by 
the  Dual  Monarchy ;  and  Italy  fears  no 
one  so  much  as  she  does  one  of  her  bed- 
fellows in  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  dy- 
nastic ties  that  bind  Italy  to  Montene- 
LTO  will  not  suffice  to  make  of  this  minia- 
ture kingflom  even  a  cat's  paw  in  the 
grab  for  land.  Italy  fears,  also,  that 
the  'Mediterranean  is  (jiiickly  becoming 
an  Anglo-l'rench  lake,  in  which  her  own 
influence  will  be  greatly  reduced.  For 
when  once  I'rance  is  firmly  seated  in 
Morocco,  she  will  not  only  control  the 
whole  western  part  of  the  African  coast- 
land  on  the  Mediterranean,  but  by  her 
agreement  with  Fnghuul  all  the  "hinter- 
land" of  Trii)oli  down   as    far   as   Lake 
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Tchad,  thus  holding  Tripoh  in  complete 
cconor:ic  dependence,  which  soon  would 
lead  to  political  subjection.  According 
to  the  Italian  view  this  makes  an  Italian 
protectorate  over  Tripoli  an  absolute 
necessity.  Italy  would  also  be  able  to 
turn  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  or  Masurata 
or  Tobruk  in  Cyrenaica  into  a  naval 
base  that  would  rival  that  of  France  in 
Bizerta  and  would  place  the  English 
naval  station  at  Malta  between  two  Ital- 
ian fires. 

It  is  generally  held  that  Tripoli  is  al- 
most worthless  as  a  country  for  Euro- 
pean colonization ;  or  that  at  most  only 
the  coast-land  is  suitable.  But  this  view 
is  not  substantiated  by  German  and  Ital- 
ian travelers  who  have  gone  more  thoro- 
ly  into  the  question.  At  least  two-fifths 
of  its  soil  is  capable  of  cultivation — an 
area  larger  than  the  whole  of  Germany. 
Corn,  fniit,  vegetables,  dates,  the  vine, 
indigo,  cotton  and  the  esparto  grass  can 
be  grown  in  the  coast  districts  and  with 
success ;  while  the  oases  can  furnish 
palms,  almonds,  figs,  corn,  tobacco,  gum, 


etc.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  phosphate 
beds  are  known  to  exist  in  Tripoli,  a 
matter  of  much  importance  for  an  agri- 
cultural country  like  Italy.  Only  re- 
cently a  commission  has  been  sent  out 
by  the  government,  working  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Societa  degli  Agricoltori, 
to  determine  the  exact  place  and  the 
range  of  these  deposits.  Italy  feels  that 
Tripoli  could  absorb  a  part  at  least  of 
the  surplus  population  of  the  South  and 
especially  of  Sicily,  which  is  lost  to  the 
mother  country  by  emigration  to  other 
parts  of  northern  Africa  and  to  South 
America. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  most  direct 
routes  lead  to  Tripoli  and  to  the  Medi- 
terranean from  the  Sudan  (Wadai  and 
Darfur)  and  from  innermost  Africa. 
.\gain,  it  has  been  said  that  these  routes 
have  lost  much  of  their  importance  in 
recent  years  because  of  the  establish- 
ment of  English  rule  to  the  northeast 
of  the  continent  and  French  rule  to  the 
nonhwest,  so  that  the  products  of  Cen- 
tral .Africa  can  reach  the  European  and 
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American  markets  more  readily  by  way 
of  the  Red  Sea  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  on  the  other.  But  this 
diversion  of  routes  has  been  due  to  the 
lack  of  security  existing  under  the  old 
regime,  when  Tripoli  was  used  as  a  sort 
of  penitentiary  for  political  offenders. 
The  routes  once  properly  guarded  can 
easily  become  again  the  means  by  which 
the  riches  of  the  whole  "hinterland"  are 
brought  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Tripoli  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
North  African  caravan.  The  dictum  of 
the  great  traveler,  Gerhard  Rolfs,  that 
"Tripoli  is  the  key  of  Africa;  the  whole 
Sudan  belongs  to  him  who  holds  it,"  re- 
mains true  today  as  it  was  true  in  his 
own  day. 

Italy  has  not  been  slow  to  take  the 
hint  given  her  by  France.  Till  now, 
she  has  also  tried  the  French  method, 
the  so-called  peaceful  penetration.  She 
has  established  a  number  of  schools 
which  are  said  to  be  model  institutions 
in  every  way.  She  has  founded  branches 
of    her  "Banco  di    Roma,"  which  have 


been  of  undoubted  benefit  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, for  they  enable  the  people  to  bor- 
row money  at  9  per  cent,  per  annum  in 
lieu  of  the  60  per  cent,  demanded  by  the 
native  money-lenders.  The  "Navigazione 
Italiana"  maintains  a  line  of  steamers 
that  make  regular  calls  at  the  various 
jicrts  of  the  Vilayet.  She  has  also 
sought  commercial  concessions  on  a 
large  scale;  has,  in  fact,  demanded  them 
of  right.  But  all  these  efforts  at  "peace- 
ful penetration"  have  only  veiled  very 
thinly  the  political  aims  of  which  they 
are  the  expression. 

In  the  year  1900  Italy  made  a  secret 
treaty  with  France,  by  which  the  latter 
power  gave  her  a  free  hand  in  Tripoli 
in  return  for  a  similar  concession  to 
France  in  respect  to  Morocco ;  similar 
in  many  respects  to  the  self-denying(  ?) 
treaty  between  France  and  England  in 
1904.  But  Tripoli  was  not  a  "no-man's 
land."  It  was  and  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire;  or,  at  least,  a  col- 
ony of  that  empire.  There  is  no  parallel 
to  'be  drawn  with   Morocco.      The    au- 
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thority  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  was  effec- 
tive there — as  effective  as  is  Turkish 
authority  in  many  parts  of  the  empire. 
No  wonder  that  Turkey  proceeded — un- 
fortunately, in  her  own  insufficient  man- 
ner— to  strengthen  her  army  there.  No 
wonder  that  the  enlightened  and  liberal 
Vali,  Rejeb  Pasha,  founded  a  few  years 
ago  the  "Banque  Agricole  de  la  Tripoli- 
tame,"  to  offset  the  political  machina- 
tions of  the  "Banco  di  Roma."  Because 
a  country  is  not  administered  after  our 
own  fashion  hardly  gives  us  a  moral 
right  to  seize  it  bag  and  baggage. 

This  determined  and  natural  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Turkey  was,  of 
course,  not  to  the  liking  of  Italy.  She 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  peace- 
ful means  would  not  avail  and  that  an 
armed  invasion  of  the  country  would  be 
necessary.  That  this  invasion  did  not 
take  place  sooner  than  it  now  has,  is  due 
to  the  determined  opposition  of  certain 
sections  in  Italy  itself.  We  still  remem- 
ber the  naval  demonstration  made  in 
190 1  at  Benghazi  (the  old  Cyrene)  in 
order  to  force  an  Italian  post-office  there 
upon  the  Turkish  Government  and  to 
provide  means  for  an  Italian  postal  ser- 
vice with  Sicily.  The  Marchese  di  San 
Giuhano  was  at  that  time  Minister  of 
Posts ;  the  same  statesman  that  is  now 
to  the  fore  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.      The     government     of      Signor 


Zanardelli  had  practically  determined 
upon  the  expedition ;  Visconti  Venosta 
was  sounding  France  and  Prinetti  was 
dealing  with  England.  In  a  fiery  article 
in  the  Nuova  Antologia,  the  late  psychi- 
atrist Cresare  Lombroso  pricked  the  bub- 
ble of  this  new  colonial  venture. 

The  marauding  character  of  this  lat- 
est exploit  upon  the  part  of  one  of  the 
"great"  Powers  of  Europe  is  outdone 
only  by  the  cynicism  with  which  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  salve  the  conscience  of 
the  civilized  world.  That  conscience  is 
told  to  rest  assured  that  negotiations 
will  be  opened  up  with  Turkey  as  soon 
as  the  occupation  of  Tripoli  is  assured; 
and  the  circular  note  sent  by  Italy  to 
the  Powers  is  said  to  close  with  the  as- 
sertion that  the  action  is  taken  in  the 
interests  of  humanity  and  civilization! 
In  the  remarkable  document  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  October  i, 
the  Marchese  di  San  Giuliano  continues 
the  process  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  Even  if  all  the  allegations 
which  he  makes  in  that  strongest  of 
state  papers  were  true,  one  may  well 
ask :  Are  they  a  sufficient  reason  for  de- 
manding the  cession  of  a  huge  piece  of 
territory?  For  a  protectorate  is  vir- 
tual possession.  Not  a  w'ord  is  uttered 
to  the  effect  that  Tripoli  or  the  coast- 
land  is  to  be  held  as  a  gage  until  the 
complaints  are  redressed  or  that  this  act 
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is  a  menace  to  Turkey  to  be  upon  her 
good  behavior.  The  extensive  character 
of  the  preparations  made  shows  us  that 
we  are  face  to  face,  not  with  a  demon- 
stration, but  with  a  seizure. 

Both  Europe  and  America  look  on 
calmly  while  the  act  of  spoliation  is  be- 
ing consummated.  One  may  well  ask. 
Where  is  the  Hague  Tribunal?  What 
has  become  of  arbitration,  about  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  during  the  last 
few  years?  Or  are  these  ruled  out  of 
court  when  it  is  possible  to  bully  a  coun- 
try that  is  practically  defenseless?  Is 
the  doctrine  to  hold  that  because  Turkey 
is  a  Mohammedan  state  it  is  outside  the 
pale  of  civilized  international  comity? 
Then,  we  are  back  again  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Crusades  have  only  taken 
on  another  form. 

That  Italy  will  succeed  in  what  she 
has  designed  there  seems  little  doubt. 
With  her  excellent  marine  she  can,  ef- 
fectively and  easily,  prevent  any  rein- 
forcements reaching  the  colony.  It 
savors  of  mock  heroics  to  read  of  the 
deeds  of  valor  which  the  Italians  are 
performing  or  are  going  to  perform  in 
Tripoli.  The  coast  defenses  are  old  and 
are  probably  worthless.  It  will  take 
some  time  to  subdue  the  country  back 
of  the  coast,  the  oases  and  the  desert 
lands  beyond.  But  that  is  merely  a 
question  of  t'me.  There  are  probably 
not  more  than  25.000  Turks  in  the  whole 
of  the  Vilayet ;  and  it  is  quite  problematic 
whether  the  .Arabs  will  make  common 
cause  with  their  former  masters,  even  if  a 
Holy.  War  is  proclaimed.  The  important 
Senoussi  brotherhood,  settled  since  1895 
in  the  Oasis  of  Kufra.  would  hardly 
use  its  extraordinary  influence  over  the 
Arab  tribes  of  the  de<;ert  in  favor  of  the 
Turks.  In  fact,  thr-  Senoussi  have  made 
distinct  overturrs  to  the  It;ilians ;  and 
there  is  no  other  power  in  those  regions 
strong  enough  to  wold  together  the  dis- 
'•ordant  elements. 

And  Italy  will  --^nrreed  with  the  pass- 
ive connivance  of    the    other  European 


Powers  and  the  indolent  inaction  of  the 
United  States.  Apart  from  whatever 
principle  of  right  and  wrong  there  may 
be  involved,  the  danger  is  very  present 
that  such  action  as  this  may  press  the 
hydra-headed  Eastern  question  to  a  set- 
tlement. Any  loss  of  Turkish  territory, 
no  matter  in  what  way  such  loss  is 
glossed  over,  means  a  further  weaken- 
ing of  the  power  and  the  influence,  of 
the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
at  Salonica  and  Constantinople.  Its  re- 
pute has  already  suflfered  so  much  that 
its  authority  has  perceptibly  waned. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  various  mis- 
takes that  it  has  made,  it  remains  the 
only  body  in  Turkey  that  can  save  the 
state  from  crumbling  to  pieces.  After 
the  violent  protestations  of  friendship 
and  admiration  with  which  European 
chancelleries  greeted  the  new  regime, 
one  expected  to  see  the  hands  of  the 
new  leaders  upheld  in  the  almost  super- 
human task  they  had  undertaken.  On 
the  contrary,  the  old  international  in- 
trigues continued;  and  the  edifying 
spectacle  was  continued  of  the  "great" 
Powers,  in  the  guise  of  commis  voyag- 
eurs,  contending  amongst  themselves 
and  browbeating  Turkey  into  buying  of 
their  wares. 

The  hollow  pretense  of  offering  medi- 
ation only  after  Italy  is  safely  en- 
sconced in  Tripoli  will  deceive  no  one ; 
nor  will  the  clap-trap  shift  that  Turkey, 
in  landing  munitions  of  war  in  one  of 
her  own  colonies  and  for  its  protection, 
has  created  a  casus  belli,  blind  the  eye. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  Turkey  has  no 
friend  in  her  hour  of  need — not  even 
Cermany,  no  matter  how  full  its  mouth 
is  in  protestations  of  love  for  the  Otto- 
man Empire  and  of  its  firm  desire  to 
preserve  its  territorial  integrity.  The 
appropriation  of  Tripoli  by  Italy  will  be 
only  one  more  in  the  series  of  iniquities 
which  has  characterized  the  dealings  of 
Christian  Europe  with  Mohammedan 
Turkey. 

Ni^w  v'osK  City. 


Privilege    Becomes    Property   Under   the 
Fourteenth  Amendment 

The  Consolidated  Gas   Decision 

BY   JESSE   F.   ORTON,   A.M.,    LL.B. 

[In  the  issue  of  The  Independent  of  April  i5.  1908,  President  Hadley.  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, contributed  an  article,  entitled  "The  Constitutional  Position  of  Property  in  America," 
in  which  he  said  that  the  celebrated  Dartmouth  College  decision  and  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment had  placed  the  modern  industrial  corporation  in  an  "almost  impregnable  constitutional 
position"  in  the  United  States.  This  article  was  followed  in  our  issue  of  October  22.  1908, 
by  "The  Issue  beyond  the  Parties,"  by  Dr.  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  who  commented  on  the  great 
significance  of  President  Hadley's  article  in  its  relation  to  the  development  of  the  move 
ment  toward  a  fundamental  democracy.  These  articles  were  again  followed  by  two  contri- 
butions written  by  Jesse  F.  Orton  in  The  Independent  for  August  19  and  26,  1909,  that 
discussed  the  Dartmouth  College  case  from  a  historical  and  a  legal  standpoint.  We  now 
print  another  article  in  this  series,  which  is  intended  to  show  the  attitude  of  the  bar  and 
the  bench  toward  personal  and  property  rights,  thus  presenting  a  somewhat  complete  picture 
of  the  present  status  of  democracy  in  the  United  States.  Owing  to  the  heavy  demand  for 
extra  copies  of  the  back  issues  of  The  Independent  containing  the  first  four  articles  our 
supply  has  become  exhausted,  but  copies  of  a  pami>lilet  containing  the  series  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  to  Inquire  into  the  Status  of  Democracy,  7.1 
Sixth   street.    Elmhurst.    N,    Y. — Editor.] 

THE  people  are  becoming  interested  .strongly  attracted  to  decisions  affecting 
in  courts  and  judges  as  never  be-  the  rights  and  privileges  of  public  service 
fore.  Not  only  are  they  con-  corporations ;  for  in  these  days  a  judge's 
vinced  that  the  "law-making  function"  decisions  in  such  cases  are  probably  the 
of  the  courts  (theoretically  non-existent  surest  indication  whether  he  is  a  just 
but  in  fact  very  real)  needs  looking  and  faithful  servant.  Tested  by  this 
after,  but  they  are  inquiring  into  ordi-  standard,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
nary  decisions  to  see  whether  they  are  United  States  has  made  many  good  de- 
founded  on  justice  and  common  sense,  cisions ;  but  the  bad  ones  are  all  too  nu- 
Many  judges  and  lawyers  do  not  like  merous,  and  their  effectiveness  for  evil 
this.  They  have  sought  to  keep  the  law  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  power  and 
a  sealed  book,  a  mystery  hidden  from  authority  of  the  court.  Sometimes  in 
the  people,  just  as  the  priests  in  Wye-  the  same  decision  good  and  bad  elements 
liffe's  time  sought  to  keep  the  Bible  from  are  strangely  combined.  To  a  striking 
the  people.  The  Bible  was  then  buried  example  of  this  class  the  reader's  atten- 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  Wycliffe's  un-  tion  is  here  invited.  It  is  the  case  of  the 
pardonable  sin  was  in  putting  it  in  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  vs.  the  City 
language  of  the  people.     Now,  court  de-  of  New  York.^ 

cisions  are  hidden  from  the  people  in  In  1906  the  legislature  passed  the  law 
technical  and  tedious  judicial  opinions.  regulating  the  price  of  gas  in  Greater 
The  layman  may  know  the  result ;  but  New  York,  by  which  a  rate  of  80  cents 
for  him  to  understand  the  "how"  or  the  per  thousand  feet  was  prescribed  for 
"why"  of  it  is  considered  impossible.  Manhattan  Island.  The  Consolidated 
For  him  to  criticise  is  thought  not  only  Gas  Company,  having  a  complete  mo- 
presumptuous  on  account  of  his  ignor-  nopoly  of  supplying  both  gas  and  elec- 
ance,  but  almost  sacrilegious,  as  indi-  tricity  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  and 
eating  a  lack  of  proper  "respect  for  the  a  practical  monopoly  thru  the  entire  city, 
courts."  There  is  much  need  for  a  legal  contested  this  law  in  the  Federal  courts. 
Wycliffe  at  the  present  time.  claiming  that  the  So-cent  rate  would  not 

In  weighing  the  records  of  their  ju-  bring  a   fair   return   on   the   capital   re- 
dicial  servants,  the  people's  attention  is        .,^7  Fed.  Rep.  849:  212  u.  s.  ig. 
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quired  in  the  business.  The  case  turned 
chiefly  upon  the  question,  What  was  the 
actual  value  of  the  company's  property  ?- 
The  company  insisted  that  account 
should  be  taken,  not  only  of  its  material, 
tangible  property,  but  also  of  certain  in- 
tangible forms,  like  franchises  or  good 
will. 

In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
Judge  Charles  jNI.  Hough  held  the  80- 
cent  rate  confiscatory'  and  issued  an  in- 
junction against  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  This  was  the  result  of  his  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  the  company's  property 
at  nearly  $60,000,000,  in  which  was  in- 
cluded $12,000,000  of  franchise  value. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  re- 
duced the  total  value  to  less  than  $56,- 
000,000.  This  was  low  enough  to  make 
it  doubtful  whether  the  80-cent  rate  was 
confiscatory ;  the  Supreme  Court,  there- 
fore, reversed  the  decision  of  Judge 
Hough  and  required  the  company  to  put 
the  new  rate  to  a  practical  test  and  see 
whether  it  would  not  yield  a  fair  return. 
The  franchise  value  on  which  the  com- 
pany was  legally  entitled  to  earn  divi- 
dends was  reduced  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  $7,781,000.  This  sum  did  not 
represent  a  dollar's  investment  by  the 
company — merely  franchise  privileges 
received  gratis  from  the  State. 

A-  few  moments'  thought  will  convince 
one  of  the  absurdity  of  including  the 
market  value  of  a  franchise,  a  mere 
right  to  use  public  streets,  as  a  part  of 
the  property  on  which  a  company  is  en- 
titled to  earn  dividends  and  of  which  it 
cannot  be  deprived  bv  legislative  regu- 
lation.' When  a  public  service  corpora- 
tion charges  rates  that  yield  only  a  fair 
return  on  its  property  aside  from  fran- 
rhi<;es.  there  will  be  no  income  left  over 
to  be  con=;id(»red  a^;  income  on  its  fran- 
chise, and  the  frnnrhi^e  will  have  no 
market  value.  P.iit  when  rates  yield 
more  than  a  fair  return  on  non- franchise 
property,  the  excess  will  be  capitalized 
into  franchise  value.      To    say  that  the 

ThU  l«  often  a  Hecisiv^  nnestton  in  thii  class  of 
ca^fn.  If.  for  rxamr>lr.  ihf  I^ifUl.Tturr  prrvribcH  a 
rate  iinHpr  whirh  a  company  will  enrn  d  per  c<-nt  on 
a  ca"ifa)  of  %i .^'I'^'.nrir).  the  action  will  hr  constitu- 
tional. But  if  it  be  ma'lr  to  app'-ar  th.il  th'-  com- 
pany's pror>erty  is  wortli  $2,000,000.  the  return  he 
comes  only  1  \>rT  cent,  on  the  capital  invested  ,-in'l 
the   rate   will   h»   hrlH  ronfisrafory. 

Tf    "  ■'    heen    paifl    into    the    public    treasury 

for    a    f  the    rpie^tion    may    arise    whether    tlie 

owner    •, !,c    allowil    to    canitalize    the    franrhiie 

at  the  ttim  pai<l     That  question  is  not  here  considercl. 


legislature  must  respect  this  value  as 
"property,"  is  to  say  that  it  cannot  re- 
duce rates  at  all.  In  other  words,  ex- 
cessive rates  make  franchise  value ;  re- 
duction of  rates  to  a  reasonable  figure 
wipes  out  franchise  value ;  therefore,  to 
forbid  this  wiping  out  forbids  reduction 
of  rates. 

This  truth,  considered  as  a  general 
proposition,  was  recognized  by  both 
courts.  For  example,  Judge  Hough,  re- 
ferring to  the  claim  for  a  return  on 
franchise  value,  said : 

"As  an  original  proposition,  I  believe  this 
claim  unsound.  Return  can  be  expected  only 
from  investment,  and  he  that  invests  must  part 
with  something  in  the  act  of  investing.  He 
that  hath  not  sown  shall  not  reap.  .  .  ." 

But,  while  acknowledging  this  com- 
mon-sense rule  that  franchise  values  are 
not  "property"  as  against  the  State's 
right  to  regulate  rates,  each  court  found 
a  reason  for  not  applying  the  rule  in  this 
instance  or  for  applying  it  only  in  part. 
The  position  taken  by  Judge  Hough  in 
the  Circuit  Court  is  peculiar.  Altho 
stating  that  the  "crucial  point"  had  not 
yet  been  decided  by  "the  highest  tribu- 
nal," he  decided  this  case  contrary  to  his 
own  indgment,  as  exprest  in  the  lan- 
guage above  quoted.  He  concluded  that 
he  was  "compelled  to  consider  fran- 
chises not  only  as  property  but  as  pro- 
ductive and  inherently  valuable  property, 
and  to  add  their  value,  if  ascertainable, 
to  complainant's  capital  account." 

By  way  of  explanation,  he  tells  us  that 
often  "the  decision  of  the  trial  court  is 
gu'ded,  in  the  absence  of  directly  con- 
trolling anthoritv,  by  the  trend  of  de- 
cisions and  methods  of  reasoning  pur- 
sued in  well  considered  cases  dealing 
with  kindred  tr)pics."  .After  referring  to 
certain  decisions  supnosed  to  show  a 
"trend"  toward  the  doctrine  contcndcc^ 
for  by  the  company,  Judge  Hough  says 

"Instead  of  attcnii)ting  \o  minimi/r  .and  dis 
rinirni<;h  the  derisions  to  which  T  ha\'c  boon  re 
fcrred  and  nianv  others,  it  is  my  duty  10  follow 
the   melhod    f)f    reasonmc;    there    clearly    indi- 
cated,   Jeavincr    it    to    the    higher    tribunals    to 
inake  distinctions  which,  if  drawn  bv  the  lower 
court,  would  in  mv  opinion  savor  of  presuiiip 
tion." 

Tf  Judge  Hough  and  his  colleagues 
could  only  know  that  the  people,  for 
whose  service  they  are  chosen,  are  wait- 
ing, yea,  longing,  for  ;\  judge  who  will 
be  prrsiimptur)us  in  the  cause  of  com- 
mon   sense,   logic   and    justice!      Woulfl 
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that  they  couhl  see  that  the  public  trust 
reposed  in  them  forbids  them  to  decide 
contrary  to  their  own  sense  of  ritjht  and 
reason  in  deference  to  anvthinqf  short  of 
iint'(|uivocal  superior  authority!  Then, 
if  reversed,  a  judg^e  mig^ht  have  the  com- 
pensation of  being  rig^ht.  In  this  case, 
on  the  general  proposition,  Judge 
Tlough  has  the  double  discomfort  of  be- 
ing both  wrong  and  reversed. 

The  Sui)renie  Court  did  not  recognize 
the  "trend  of  decisions"  toward  allow- 
ance of  dividends  on  franchise  values  in 
all  cases ;  but  in  this  case  it  allowed  the 
companv's  franchise  value,  to  the  extent 
of  $7,781,000,  to  be  considered  "prop- 
erty" entitled  to  earn  dividends,  on  the 
theory  that  the  legislature  in  TS84  au- 
thorized the  capitalization  of  these  fran- 
chises at  that  amount.* 

Rv  the  law  of  1884  the  legislature  au- 
thorized corporations  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing to  consolidate,  and  prescribed 
the  method  of  doing  it.  The  directors 
of  the  consolidating  companies  were  to 
make  an  agreement  providing,  among 
other  things,  for  the  amount  of  capital 
stock  in  the  new  company,  which  capi- 
tal, the  law  directed,  should  not  be 
"larger  in  amount  than  the  fair  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  property,  franchises 
and  rights  of  the  several  companies  thus 
to  be  consolidated."  After  this  agree- 
ment had  been  approved  by  the  stock- 
holders of  each  companv,  the  stock  of 
the  new  company  might  be  issued  to  the 
stockholders  in  the  old  companies,  and 
the  process  of  consolidation  would  be 
complete. 

A  few  months  after  the  enactment  of 
this  law,"  six  of  the  seven  gas  companies 
in  New  York  City  were  merged  into  one 
corporation,  the  Consolidated  Gas  Com- 
pany. The  seventh  company  planned  to 
join  in  the  merger,  but  withdrew  when 
its  officers  discovered  that  the  company's 
charter  made  them  subject  to  criminal 
prosecution  if  they  should  vote  to  com- 
bine with  other  gas  companies.  The 
'■fair  aggregate  value"  of  the  franchises 
of  the  six  companies  was  fixt  at  $7,781,- 
000  by  agreement  of  their  directors  and 
stockholders,  and  stock  of  the  new  com- 
pany was  issued  sufficient  to  cover  this 
amount  as  well  as  the  agreed  value  of 

■•See  Chapter  .^67  of  the  Laws  of   1884. 
'The    passage    of   this    law   was    secured    by    the    gas 
companies   themselves. 


the  physical  prupeity.  The  entire 
amount  of  capital  stock  was  increased 
by  the  consolidation  from  $17,000,000  to 
$3(),()78,ooo.* 

The  Supreme  Court  held  the  franchise 
value  fixt  by  the  companies,  $7,781,000, 
to  be  constitutional  "property,"  merely 
on  account  of  the  provision  in  the  law 
of  1884,  that  the  stock  issued  by  the  new 
company  should  not  exceed  "the  fair  ag- 
gregate value  of  the  property,  franchises 
and  rights  of  the  several  companies" 
consolidated.  There  was  nothing  else  in 
the  law  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  de- 
cision. The  court  construed  this  pro- 
hibitinn  as  a  license  to  the  companies  to 
cnpitalinc  their  franchises  at  an  agreed 
amount  and  earn  dividends  forever  on 
that  sum  in  spite  of  legislative  regula- 
tion of  rates.  Whether  this  decision  was 
that  essence  of  wisdom,  logic  and  jus- 
tice which  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  our  highest  court,  the  reader  may 
judge. 

T.  What  does  the  lazv  of  1884  itself 
say  on  the  subject^  The  court  makes 
no  mention  of  Section  5  of  the  law.  Tliat 
section,  after  providing  that  consolida- 
tion should  operate  as  a  transfer  of  all 
property  and  all  "rights,  privileges, 
franchises  and  interests  of  every  kind" 
from  the  consolidating  companies  to  the 
new  company,  continues : 

"And  such  new  corporation  shall  hold*  and 
eniov  the  same,  and  all  rights  of  property, 
privileges,  franchises  and  interests  in  fhe  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  e.rtent.  as  if  the  said 
several  companies  so  consolidated  had  contin- 
ued to  retain  the  title  and  transact  the  business 
of  such  corporations.     .     .     ." 

Tt  would  not  be  creditable  to  the 
learned  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  assume  that  they  did  not  read  and 
consider  the  whole  of  tbe  law  (only 
three  pages)  on  which  they  decided  that 
the  legislature  made  the  Consolidated 
Gas  Company  a  present  of  $7,781,000  of 
the  people's  money.  Nor  is  it  creditable 
to  the  justices  to  assume  that  they  re^d. 
but  did  not  heed,  this  plain  language, 
which  seems  to  have  been  carefully  de- 
signed to  fit  a  case  like  this. 

The  new  company  was  to  hold  and  en- 
joy the  franchises  "in  the  same  manner, 

"No  increase  of  stock  could  have  been  made  under 
the  consolidation  law  in  force  prior  to  the  law  ot 
1S84.  There  had  been  enormous  waterinc  of  stock 
thruout  the  history  of  the  several  comp.Tnies.  The 
stockholders  of  one  company,  who  h.id  never  paid  in 
but  $750,000,  received  no  less  than  $7,600,000  of  stock 
in    the   consolidated   company. 
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and  to  the  same  extent'"  as  the  old  com- 
panies would  have  held  and  .enjoyed 
them  if  there  had  been  no  consolidation. 
One  of  the  conditions  on  which  each  of 
these  franchises  was  granted  and  held 
was  that  the  State  might  reduce  rates  to 
a  reasonable  amount  based  on  the  actual 
property  of  the  company.  This,  there- 
fore, was  one  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  was  to 
hold  and  enjoy  the  franchises  of  the  six 
consolidating  companies;  and  the  Con- 
solidated Company  had  no  standing  in 
court  to  claim  that  the  law  of  1884  ^^- 
paired  the  State's  power  to  regulate 
charges  for  gas  supplied  by  that  com- 
pany. 

2.  //  Section  5  be  disregarded,  is  it 
true  that  the  legislature  gave  up  any  of 
its  power  to  regulate  rates?  The  Su- 
preme Court  held,  not  that  the  general 
power  of  regulation  was  given  up,  but 
that  the  State,  by  authorizing  the  issu- 
ing of  stock  for  the  value  of  the  fran- 
chises, made  that  value  "property,"  of 
which  the  holder  could  not  be  deprived 
"without  due  process  of  law" ;  therefore, 
legislative  reduction  of  rates  could  not 
go  to  the  extent  of  preventing  fair  divi- 
dends on  this  stock.  The  reader  has 
probably  perceived  the  fatal  defect  in 
this  theory. 

If  we  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  legislative  prohibition  against 
issuing  stock  for  more  than  the  "fair 
value"  of  the  "franchises"  was,  in  effect, 
a  license  to  issue  stock  up  to  the  limit  of 
such  value,  the  vital  question  remains. 
On  what  basis  was  this  value  to  be  fixt? 
Were  not  the  franchises  to  be  valued 
just  as  they  stood,  as  a  horse  is  ap- 
praised just  as  he  stands,  with  all  de- 
fects and  infirmities?  The  franchises 
were  then  subject  to  the  infirmity  that 
the  legislature  might  so  reduce  rates  as 
to  wipe  out  j;art  or  all  of  the  franchise 
value,  just  as  a  horse  is  subject  to  the 
natural  infirmity  that  he  may  die  within 
a  month.  Ordinary  sense,  the  sense  of 
horse-jockeys,  would  have  told  the  com- 
panies in  1884  that  they  were  not  au- 
thorized to  appraise  or  value  anything 
cxcef>t  what  they  then  had,  namely,  fran- 
chises subject  to  the  legislali^r  regula- 
tion then  allowed  by  the  Constitution. 
The  market  values  of  their  franchises 
were  subject  i(>  annihilation  by  rf^iila- 
tion   of  rates.     Undoubtedly,  even   with 


this  infirmity,  the  franchises  would  then 
have  commanded  some  price  in  the  mar- 
ket, especially  in  view  of  the  kind  of 
legislatures  with  which  the  State  had 
been  blessed  for  many  years.  But  noth- 
ing could  be  plainer  than  that  the  stock- 
holders in  the  gas  companies,  who  is- 
sued this  stock  to  themselves,  to  repre- 
sent their  own  valuation  of  their  fran- 
chises, simply  took  their  chances  on  fu- 
ture legislative  reduction  of  rates.  The 
persons  who  later  purchased  a  portion  of 
the  stock  took  the  same  chances.  Simi- 
lar risks  have  been  taken  by  the  holders 
and  purchasers  of  millions  of  shares  of 
the  stock  of  public  service  corporations, 
representing  mere  franchise  values,  be- 
fore and  since  1884.  For  the  stockhold- 
ers in  the  gas  companies  to  think  they 
could  appraise  their  franchises,  which 
were  then  subject  to  a  definite  and  vital 
condition,  and  thereby  rid  them  of  that 
condition,  had  no  more  logic  or  sense  in 
it  than  for  a  horse-trader  to  think  that 
by  paying  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  horse 
he  can  rid  it  of  the  infirmities  of  nature 
which  may  impair  or  annihilate  its  value 
at  any  time. 

3.  The  effect  of  the  decision.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  opinion  of  the  court  that 
prior  to  1884  the  gas  companies'  rates 
had  never  been  regulated  by  law  and,  as 
a  result,  excessive  dividends  had  been 
paid,  in  some  cases  averaging  more  than 
16  per  cent,  annually  from  the  creation 
of  the  companies.  In  1884  the  six  com- 
panies paid  dividends  of  nearly  25  per 
cent,  on  actual  investment.  The  price 
of  gas  was  then  $2.25  per  thousand  feet. 
The  Suj)reme  Court  in  efifect  says  that 
the  legislature  of  1884  addressed  the  gas 
companies  in  some  such  manner  as  this : 

"We  are  ihe  trustees  of  the  people,  for 
whose  service  you  were  created  and  were 
given  extraordinary  privileges.  We  have  the 
power,  and  it  is  our  duty,  to  fix  the  price 
which  the  people  must  pay  you  at  a  reasonable 
sum,  so  that  your  compensation  for  this  public 
service  shall  not  he  excessive.  We  have  neg- 
lected this  duty  in  the  past,  and  your  profits 
have  been  treble  and  quadruple  what  was  rea- 
sonable. You  may  now  combine  into  one  cor- 
poration and  capitalize  your  franchises,  which 
you  received  oralis  from  the  people,  at  such 
sum  as  would  be  considered  'fair'  if  it  were 
quite  certain  that  we  would  continue  to  neg- 
lect our  duty  and  let  you  charge  the  same 
prices  which  now  yield  your  excessive  divi- 
dends. The  stock  which  you  may  issue  to  rep- 
resent this  valuation  of  your  franchises  will 
l-e  sacred  'property,'  ()rotcrted  by  the  Constitu- 
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Hull  uguiiut  any  iiiipainuent  thru  u  reduction 
ot  >uur  t>rjccs  by  ourselves  or  our  succesbors, 
»\orld  without  end.     Amen" 

4.  I  Iw  court's  argument.  1  lie  court 
ignored  the  express  language  of  Section 
5,  reicrving  all  rights  and  powers  of  tiie 
State,  ignored  the  fact  that,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  the  valuation  of  the 
franchises  had  to  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  then  existing  powers  of  regulation 
held  by  the  Slate,  and  atlopted  the  al- 
ternative theory  that  the  legislature  au- 
thorized the  companies  to  appraise  and 
capitaHze  their  franchises  at  such  sum 
as  would  be  their  '"fair  value"  if  tiie 
rates  then  existing  were  not  to  be  re- 
duced by  law.  Such  a  basis  of  valua- 
tion would  have  been  bad  enough  under 
any  circumstances ;  but,  in  1884,  rates 
were  being  kept  up  by  methods  that 
were  scandalous  in  character. 

The  court  reviews  the  report  of  a  leg- 
islative committee  appointed  in  1885  "to 
investigate  the  facts  surrounding  the 
consolidation"  of  the  gas  companies. 
The  committee  concluded  that  under 
conditions  existing  in  1884,  "the  valua- 
tion of  $7,781,000  for  the  franchises  was 
not  more  than  their  fair  aggregate 
value."  ^   What  were  those  "conditions"? 

(i)  The  enormous  dividends  paid  by  the  gas 
companies ;  (2)  a  law  which  "virtually  pro- 
hibited the  laying  of  any  more  gas  pipes  in  the 
streets";  (3)  an  agreement  between  the  gas 
companies  "hxing  the  price  of  gas  at  a  figure 
that  paid  these  dividends";  (4)  a  contented 
public  paying  this  price  "without  objection  or 
protest";  and  (5)  the  existence  of  no  law  that 
made  these  high  rates  or  excessive  dividends 
"illegal." 

It  was  no  secret  that  the  law  which 
"virtually  prohibited"  the  laymg  of  com- 
peting gas  pipes  had  been  put  thru  the 
legislature,  concealed  in  a  provision  re- 
lating to  steam  pipes.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  agreement  between  the  com- 
panies "fixing  the  price  of  gas,"  which 
had  been  in  force  since  1880,  was  ac- 
companied by  all  the  marks  of  a  "pool" 
or  "trust,"  division  of  territory,  sup- 
pression of  competition,  the  pooling  of 
earnings,  etc.  "Condition"  3  and  "con- 
dition" 5  could  not  exist  at  the  same 
time.  The  price-fixing  agreement  and 
the  "pool"  which  made  it  effective   were 

'This  was  merely  a  Senate  committee  ard  had  no 
authority  to  bind  the  State  by  its  conclusions.  More- 
over, it  recommended  a  reduction  of  rates,  and  the 
leijislature  reduced  them  from  $1.75  to  $1.25  per  thou- 
sand feet.  The  Consolidated  Company  had  made  a 
voluntary   reduction   from   $2.25   to   $1.75. 


plainly  ■'illegar'  at  common  law,  as  the 
Supreme  Loiut  knew  by  its  own  de- 
cisions as  well  Uh  those  ol  other  courts"; 
and  the  taint  e.vleiuled  to  the  resulting 
rales  and  dividends. 

Yet  the  court  complacently  comments 
thus  on  the  committee's  report: 

"Assuming,  as  the  committee  did,  that  the 
"•ompany  would  bo  permitted  to  cliarge  the 
hume  prices  in  the  future  which  in  the  past 
iiad  resulted  in  these  'enormous'  or  'excessive' 
dividends,  it  need  not  be  matter  of  surprise 
[liat  a  franchise  by  means  of  which  such  divi- 
dends had  l)een  possible  was  not  regarded  as 
over-valued  at  the  sum  stated  in  18H4." 

Merely  because  the  legislature  forbade 
the  companies  to  issue  stock  for  more 
than  "the  fair  aggregate  value  of  the 
property,  franchises  and  rights"  of  the 
.several  companies,  was  the  court  to  hold 
that  the  legislature  authorized  the  com- 
panies to  capitalize  their  own  unlawful 
conduct,  to  determine  a  "fair  value"  of 
the  right  to  continue  extortionate 
charges  and  make  them  eflfective  by  a 
scandalous  and  illegal  combination,  and 
then  to  earn  and  pay  dividends  on  this' 
"value"  forever,  at  the  expense  of  the 
gas  consumers  of  New  York,  in  spite  of 
future  regulation  of  the  price  by  law? 
To  say  that  the  legislature  meant  to  do 
this,  was  to  impute  a  foolish  and  pre- 
sumably corrupt  purpose  to  the  law-inak- 
ing  body.  It  is  a  well  established  legal 
principle  that  this  is  never  to  be  done 
unless  such  an  intent  is  expressly  shown 
in  the  language  employed  by  the  legis- 
lature. No  such  intent,  or  shadow 
thereof,  can  be  found  in  the  law  of  1884. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  attempt  to 
meet  this  situation  by  referring  to  any 
words  contained  in  the  law ;  it  merely 
said: 

"We  think  that  under  the  above  facts  the 
courts  ought  to  accept  the  valuation  of  the 
franchises  fixt  and  agreed  upon  under  the 
act  of  1884  as  conclusive  at  that  time.  The 
valuation  was  provided  for  in  the  act,  which 
was  followed  by  the  companies,  and  the  agree- 
ment regarding  it  has  always  been  recognized 
as  valid,  and  the  stock  has  been  largely  dealt 
in  for  more  than  twenty  years  past  on  the 
basis  of  the  validity  of  the  valuation  and  of 
the  stock  issued  by  the  company." 

If  the  agreed  valuation  of  franchises 
be  "conclusive,"  why  should  not  the 
valuation  of  the  physical  property  also 

*See  Gibbs  vs.  Baltimore  Gas  Com'  any,  130  U.  S. 
.•?q6,  and  cases  cited:  also  Charleston  Gas  Company  vs. 
Kanawha  Gas  Company,  58  W.  Va.  22,  and  People 
vs.    Milk   Exchange,    145    N.   V.    267. 
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be  conclusive?  But  no  one,  apparently, 
has  thought  of  suggesting  so  absurd  a 
result.  The  appraisal  of  physical  prop- 
erty was  subject  to  this,  among  other 
possibilities,  that  a  new  invention  might 
soon  reduce  or  wipe  out  its  value.  In 
like  manner,  the  appraisal  of  franchises 
was  subject  to  the  possibility  that  the 
State  would  lower  the  rates  charged  for 
gas  and  thus  reduce  or  wipe  out  fran- 
chise values.  The  appraisal  agreement 
between  the  stockholders  of  the  gas  com- 
panies, valuing  these  franchises,  may 
have  been  "valid,"  as  the  court  says,  but 
why  should  it  bind  any  one  except  the 
persons  who  made  it?  The  $7,781,000 
may  have  been  represented  by  "valid" 
stock,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  an  in- 
come of  six  per  cent,  was  guaranteed. 
There  is  much  "valid"  stock  which 
yields  no  income  whatever.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  court  is  simplv  "beside  the 
mark." 

All  this  seems  evident  on  the  face  of 
it.  But  if  we  invoke  the  well  estab- 
lished nile  that  when  a  person  or  cor- 
poration claims  privileges  in-'mical  to  the 
public  welfare,  all  doubtful  questions 
must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  people, 
there  can  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  re- 
sult. 

5.  Was  it  necessary  to  construe  the 
word  "franchises"  so  as  to  include  the 
gas  companies'  right  to  realize  on  their 
faith  that  future  legislatures  would  he 
like  those  gone  by?  Undoubtedly,  their 
"faith"  was  not  of  the  sort  which  is 
"dead"  because  it  is  "without  works"*; 
but  did  the  court  have  to  give  their  faith 
such  life  as  to  make  it  net  them  $7,781.- 
000?  The  word  "franchises"  might  well 
have  been  construed  as  including  only 
rights  legally  en  forcible  against  the 
State.  If.  for  example,  a  company  was 
authorized  by  law  to  charge  90  cents  per 
thousand  feet  for  gas,  such  a  right  might 
have  been  held  to  be  includerl  imder  the 
term  "franchises,"  while  mere  hope  or 
expectation  of  legislative  indulgence  in 
regard  to  rates  was  held  to  be  excluded. 
Courts  have  often  made  less  obvious  dis- 

Mn  th»?  report  of  fhr  leei^lalivr  commitf-e  above 
reffrrrrl  to  if  i^  nof  only  «tat'-'l  that  ttie  promoters 
of  the  ron<ioIi'laliori  ncliemc  "prociird"  the  passage 
of  the  law  of  iRR-t  "a  (jen'rat  law  for  this  i[>ecial 
p«rr>o<ie,"  htit  mention  !•  ma'le  of  "alarminjf  «c;in- 
dais"  and  "allejjatixns  of  rornirition  in  connection 
with    the    defeat    of    the    proposer]    j{;is    legislation    in 


tipctions  and  in  worse  causes.  Under 
this  construction,  the  law  of  1884  f^^- 
bade  the  issuing  of  any  stock  for  these 
gas  franchises. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
nominally  against  the  company,  but  real- 
ly in  its  favor  on  the  most  important  is- 
sue in  the  case,  was  given  by  Justice 
Peckham,  and  received  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  .other  members  of  the  court — • 
Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Justices  Har- 
lan. Brewer,  White,  McKenna,  Holmes, 
Day  and  ]\Ioody.  Thus  was  the  legisla- 
tive sword,  drawn  against  monopoly, 
turned  back  into  the  vitals  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  whose  protection  it  had  been 
raised.  A  prohibition  designed  to  check 
over-capitalization  had  been  trans- 
formed, in  the  judicial  crucible,  into  a 
license  for  extortion.  Thus,  as  often 
happens,  the  people  got  the  decision,  but 
the  corporations  got  the  law — for  future 
use. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  between  the  decision  of  the 
Circuit  Court  and  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  New  York  courts 
refused  permission  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  a  suit  against  the  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Company  as  a  monopoly  in  re- 
straint of  trade;  and  the  refusal  was 
based  on  the  theory  that  the  company 
could  not  restrain  trade.  This  was  im- 
possible, it  was  said,  because  the  legisla- 
ture had  full  power  to  fix  the  rates  to  he 
charged  for  gas. 

Respect  for  the  courts  and  confidence 
in  them  are  necessary  to  successful  pop- 
ular government.  But  it  is  no  less  nec- 
essary that  such  respect  and  confidence 
should  be  withheld  unless  they  are 
earned  by  just  and  reasonable  official  ac- 
tion. In  order  to  secure  an  intelligent 
and  fair  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  must  know  and  understand  the 
facts.  Let  them  turn  upon  the  judg- 
ments of  the  courts  the  searchlight  of 
analysis,  common  sense  and  good  con- 
science. If  what  they  discover  brings  n 
falling  oflf  in  the  traditional  respect  and 
confidence,  that  fact  should,  aufl  i)rf)ba- 
bly  will,  contribute  tovvarr.  the  adiptinn 
(A  means  for  the  removal  of  the  causes. 
It  is  more  dangerous  to  procecfl  in  igno- 
rance than  it  is  to  know  the  worst. 

New    York    Cats. 


Spectacular  Woman  Suffrajjc  in  America 


BY   BERTHA   DAMARIS  KNOBE 


THAT  woman  suffrage  in  this  coun- 
try has  attained  the  spectacular 
stage  is  most  significant ;  and,  this 
^ulumcr,  an  unprcccdcnt  series  ui  pictur- 
esque propaganda — street  parades,  curb- 
stone speeches,  tovvn-to-town  automobile 
tours,  suffrage  "specials"  by  train  and 
trt>lley — have  been  everywhere  empl(jyed, 
with  amazing  success,  to  carry  the  mes- 
sage more  particularly  to  the  "man  in 
the  street." 

Undoubtedly  the  woman  suffrage  pa- 
rade in  New  York  early  in  the  season 
was  the  immediate  inspiration  of  these 
unconventional  nianeuvres.  That  splen- 
did pageant  of  3,000  picked  representa- 
tives of  the  professions  and  philanthropy 
made  a  profound  impression,  not  only 
upon  the  masculine  spectators  who 
packed  fashionable  Fifth  avenue  for  two 
miles,  but  upon  the  women  marchers 
themselves.  The  women  were  likewise 
stirred,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  recent 
victory  of  Washington  as  fifth  full-suf- 
frage State  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
50,000,  and.  on  the  other,  by  the  whirl- 
wind campaign  in  California  following 
the  flattering  vote  of  its  legislature  to 
put  the  question  to  the  people.  The 
tread  of  their  intrepid  feet  on  that  his- 
toric day — it  ranks  as  the  first  big  suf- 
frage parade  in  America — was  heard  by 
half-afraid  sisters  in  every  hamlet, 
spurred  by  this  courageous  exploitation 
of  principle  to  undertake  a  popular  cam- 
paign in  their  respective  sections. 

These  suffrage  insurgents  occupy  the 
strategic  point  between  the  old-time 
academic  American  suffragist  and  the 
modern  miltant  English  suffragct.  For 
sixty-three  long,  ladylike  years  the 
American  contingent  were  mostly  con- 
tent with  papers  politely  read  at  pnrlor 
meet'ngs.  in  winter,  to  women  already 
converted  to  the  cause,  and,  in  summer 
carefully  put  away  in  moth-balls  ;  while 
the  American  man,  politically  endowed 
but  indifferent,  imbibed  his  notion  of  the 
movement  chiefly  from  the  caustic  car- 
toon.    Tho  thirty-one  States  today  pos- 
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sess  some  form  of  enfranchisement;  the 
suffragists,  jjrioi*  to  Washington,  had  not 
scored  a  full-suffrage  State  in  fifteen 
years,  and,  moreover,  they  saw  foreign 
countries  forging  to  the  front — thirteen 
have  full-suffrage  or  every  suffrage  ex- 
cept parliamentary — with  a  sense  of  dis- 
couragement. When  Chicago  suffragists 
finally  im])ortuned  Senator  La  Follette 
for  canq)aign  suggestions,  this  astute 
politician  prom|)tly  said:  "Stop  mak- 
ing speeches  before  churches  and  wo- 
men's clubs,  but  prove  your  power  out  in 
the  public  before  men — men  who  make 
the  laws." 

Six  years  before,  American  women 
alike  with  the  whole  civilized  world,  were 
startled  by  the  militant  outbreak  in  Eng- 
land. The  indignant  supporters  of  little 
Annie  Kenney,  the  underpaid  factory 
girl  thrown  into  prison  when  she  dared 
to  openly  importune  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
M.  P.,  during  a  meeting — an  English 
custom,  may  it  be  remembered,  for  which 
men  are  never  arrested — undertook  to 
shock  obdurate  John  Bull  into  doing 
something  for  suffrage.  Their  tactics  in- 
cluded only  the  occas'onal  transgression 
of  some  minor  law,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  persistent  "pestering"  of  oppos- 
ing politicians — every  move  being  made 
is  as  sensational  as  possible.  The  success 
of  the  "shock"  was  two-fold  :  When  that 
mighty  army  of  40,000  suffragets  swept 
down  the  streets  of  London,  in  June,  to 
the  martial  music  of  seventy  bands  and 
bearing  aloft  one  thousand  brilliant  ban- 
ners, the  crowd  d-'d  not  sneer  or  jeer,  as 
formerly,  but  exprest  their  sympathy 
in  applause :  while  the  universal  ac- 
knowledgment of  pulpit  and  press 
stamped  it  as  the  greatest  political  dem- 
onstration in  England.  When  the  suf- 
frage bill  came  up  before  Parliament  it 
passed  the  second  reading  by  the  surpris- 
ing vote  of  255  to  88,  and  "Run-Awav 
-Asquith,"  the  Prime  Minister  who  earned 
this  soubriquet  by  bolting  out  the  back 
door  ever}'  time  a  delegation  of  suffrag- 
ets called  upon  him,  has  meeklv  prom- 
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ised  to  set  aside  one  week  of  next  session 
of  Parliament  to  the  all-important  third 
reading — confidently  expected  to  be  the 
hour  of  triumph. 

Convinced  that  "publicity  pays,"  Amer- 
ican suttragists  copied  the  spectacular 
tactics  of  their  English  sisters — this  step 
stamps  them  hereafter  as  "sufiragets" 
— with  "pestering"  in  isolated  spots.  Ap- 
parently there  is  no  disposition  to  tres- 
pass on  the  statutes — as  yet.  Perhaps 
conditions  in  America  will  never  compel 
the  penalty  of  jail  sentences  with  their 
hunger-strikes,  which  prove  seven  hun- 
dred English  sufifragets  the  stuff  of 
which  martyrs  are  made;  but,  from 
widespread  reports  of  picturesque  cam- 
paigns, it  is  plainly  evident  that  our 
women — even  the  women  of  the  South — 


are  animated  by  a  new  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Even  the  strong-hearted 
shrank  at  first  from  the  necessary  no- 
toriety, and  the  so-called  "soap-box  cru- 
sade" began  rather  ingloriously  in  se- 
cluded parts  of  the  public  park.  The 
party  of  Chicago  sufifragets  touring 
Illinois  by  automobile  drove  desperately 
thru  the  side  streets  of  Rockford,  making 
their  maiden  speeches  before  two  chil- 
dren and  a  dog  before  the  Rev.  Kate 
Hughes  mustered  the  nerve  to  face  the 
throng  on  the  main  thorofare.  When 
Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch  of  New 
York,  the  "Mrs.  Pankhurst  of  America," 
made  the  daring  proposal  of  a  parade,  it 
filled  the  souls  of  her  followers  alike  with 
thrills  of  delight  and  despair ;  but  so  in- 
spiriting was  the  sight  of  the  "women 


FtJTUKK  VOTKKS  V\R\\)V.\)  FN  NEW  YORK 
Tw©  East  Side  mothera  trundled  their  babies  in  the   Woman'B  SuffraRe   parade 
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CALIFORNIA 

THE  6  th.  FREE  STATE 
[VOTE  FOR  WOMEN 


SOME   OF   THE    "SUFFRAGENTS" 
"Husbands"    of    Woman's    Suffrage  served  during  the  hot  campaign   in   California,  and  in  this  automobile  Hon. 
J.    H.    Brady,    the    Pasadena   millionaire    (in   the   dark   suit)    and    Robert   J.    Burdette,    the    humorist,   occupy 
the   rear  seat,  while  in  front  sil  the   two   legislators   who   fathered   the   Woman's   Suffrage    Bill 


who  did"  that  scores  of  the  faint-hearted, 
vainly  importuned  to  participate,  speed- 
ily flocked  to  headquarters  of  the  Wo- 
men's Political  Union,  eager  to  pledge 
their  names  for  "next  time."  Among 
those  previously  prejudiced  against  such 
publicity  was  Mrs.  Frederick'  Nathan, 
president  of  the  New  York  Consumers' 
League,  who  looked  so  imposing  on  pa- 
rade that  one  admiring  man  called  to 
her :  "If  you  ever  run  for  President  of 
the  United  States,  I'll  vote  for  you" — a 
little  story  she  told  on  herself  to  prove 
that  courage  has  its  compensations. 

Immediately  after  this  triumphal 
march,  Baltimore  suffragets  trampled 
on  Southern  pride  and  prejudice  by  pro- 
claiming a  parade.  Brilliant  with  four 
bands,  composed  of  women  only,  be- 
bannered  automobiles,  decorated  floats 
and  suflfragets  afoot,  it  premises  to  be 
further  original  with  a  sprinkling  of 
English  insurrectionists  imported  for  the 


occasion.  That  it  may  develop  into  a 
national  demonstration  its  promoters 
cleverly  seek  to  attract  home-going 
delegates  from  the  National  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  which  meets  at 
Louisville  in  October,  by  setting  a  sub- 
sequent date.  Previously  they  practised 
on  the  street  by  entering  three"  floats  in 
the  Fourth  of  July  parade,  with  a  white- 
gowned  girl  at  the  head  of  each  white 
horse.  The  first  was  a  striking  repre- 
sentation of  Mistress  Margaret  Brent  of 
Maryland,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, attempted  to  cast  her  vote.  Sim- 
ultaneously Chicago  women — among  in- 
numerable aspirants — announced  their 
intention  of  falling  in  with  the  procession, 
so  to  speak,  next  spring,  at  which  time 
the  New  York  precursors  will  make  their 
second  appearance  with  an  army  that 
will  undoubtedly  number  lo.ooo  strong. 
Thus  is  fulfilled,  in  part,  the  prophecy 
of  Walt  Whitman: 
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"Where  women  walk  in  public  processions  in 

the  street  the  same  as  men; 
Where  they  enter  the  public  assembly  and  take 

their  places  the  same  as  men; 
Where  the  city  of  best  bodied  mothers  stands, 
There  the  great  city  stands." 

Another  popular  scheme,  to  attract  the 
masculine  law-maker  in  the  highways 
and  byways,  is  the  automobile  tour. 
Conspicuous  were  Chicago  suffragets 
with  a  woman  chauffeur,  whose  itinerary 
included  eighty  towns  in  Southern  Illi- 
nois. Their  business-like  methods  were 
shown  by  the  advance  agent,  who  plas- 
tered the  country-side  with  big  three- 
sheet  posters :  "Watch  Out  for  The 
Suffraget,  the  Automobile  with  a  Pur- 
pose." They  also  sent  persuasive  epis- 
tles ahead  to  the  Mayor,  asking  him  to 
introduce  the  speakers  at  the  first  street 
meeting,  and  to  editors  and  presidents 
of  women's  clubs  that  a  full-fledged  suf- 
frage society  might  be  left  as  souvenir. 
The  personal  inconvenience  may  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  fact  that,  on  several  oc- 
casions,  the  women   were  compelled   to 


sleep  at  night  in  a  neighboring  orchard, 
owing  to  the  intense  heat.  As  the  farm- 
ers flocked  around  their  gayly-decorated 
automobile,  the  suffragets  indulged  in 
political  "pestering"  on  the  side.  At 
Warren,  Mrs.  Catherine  Waugh  McCul- 
loch,  an  attorney-at-law  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  .Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  unfolded  the  political  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Gray,  their  State  representa- 
tive. "He  knifes  the  woman  suffrage 
bill  every  time  it  comes  up  for  a  hear- 
ing," she  declared  indignantly.  There- 
upon several  of  his  poHtical  supporters 
went  to  his  near-by  home,  and,  pushing 
him  to  the  front,  pointedly  asked  him  to 
declare  himself;  and  the  blushing  Mr. 
Gray  shook  hands  with  the  suffragets, 
promising  his  future  favor.  New  York 
suffragets,  under  Miss  Harriet  May 
Mills,  conducted  a  thousand-mile  trip 
thru  the  State,  besieging  the  thousands 
of  workingmen  as  they  poured  out  of 
factories,  and,  moreover,  always  preced- 
ing the  night  meeting  with  a  parade.    In 


KV/tojcraph  ►/»  pjul  Thomc>Kin,  New  York 

.SUFKkAf.lS'IS   TACKING    UP  THE  "SYLVIA  PANKHURST"  POSTKRS,   NKW  VOKK  CITY 
Mlw  B«atric«   Brown   U   potting  tb*  bill   announcing  a   lecture  by   Miaa   I'ankburst,   the   Englixb   Suffragiat 
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unc  town  vvlicic  ihc  baud-stand  bcived 
lor  a  plailoiui,  the  wumcn  liad  to  cluuLt 
up  on  a  ladder.  In  Luniiccticut  tuur 
autouiobilcb  traveled  ui  out-ot-tlic-way 
places,  the  party  empluyiiig  a  baud  to 
play  ou  the  village  greeu  cv«ry  cvcuuig. 
Uctvvceu  sessions  they  industriously 
pasted  suttrage  posters  on  barns  and 
fences,  shops  and  post-oftices,  and  made 
a  call  uu  every  tanner's  wife  in  the  coui- 
uiunity,  not  forgetting  to  leave  suft'rage 
literature  with  their  cards. 

As  a  cosmopolitan  campaign  center. 
New  York  naturally  sets  the  spectacular 
pace.  The  Woman  Suffrage  party,  ad- 
mirably officered  by  Mrs.  Jean  Penfield 
while  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  is  mak- 
ing a  woman-suffrage  tour  of  the  world, 
presented  a  patriotic  sight  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  Sitting  a-top  of  old-time  stage 
coaches,  driven  by  men  in  Continental 
blue  and  cocked  hats,  they  showed  them- 
selves possessed  of  "The  Spirit  of  1776," 
as  one  poster  proclaimed,  by  decorating 
with  wreaths  the  monuments  of  depart- 
ed national  heroes  who  declared  for 
woman  suffrage — Lincoln,  Lafayette, 
Washington  and  Nathan  Hale,  not  for- 
getting the  great  Garibaldi,  their  Italian 
friend.  Compared  to  the  noble  senti- 
ments of  these  patriots,  Mrs.  Penfield,  in 
the  course  of  her  address,  excoriated  the 
vulgar  statement  of  the  late  Senator 
Grady,  made  in  the  recent  woman  suf- 
frage debate  in  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture :  "Women  watchers  go  to  the  polls 
as  to  a  dog  show^to  admire  the  differ- 
ent animals."  The  Women's  Political 
Union  started  their  summer  campaign  at 
Syracuse  under  Mrs.  Blatch,  who,  com- 
pelled to  sit  in  the  smoker  en  route,  im- 
proved the  opportunity  to  make  a  little 
suffrage  speech  to  the  men  passengers. 
Having  opened  a  "suffrage  shop"  in  the 
downtown  district  as  headquarters  dur- 
ing their  sojourn,  they  proceeded  in  a 
Chinese  lantern  procession,  at  night,  to 
the  residence  of  Senator  J.  Henry  Wal- 
ters, sitter  on  the  political  fence  when- 
ever suffrage  is  presented.  Following 
this  public  importunity  of  suffragets,  he 
indulged  in  the  same  old  diplomatic  re- 
ply: "I  hope  that  my  constituents  will 
trust  me  in  believing  that  I  shall  act,  as 
I  ahvays  endeavor  to  do,  in  the  manner 
which  I  consider  to  be  best  and  for  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number" — 


which  polite  evasion  marks  the  gentle- 
man lor  future  attack.  Under  Mrs.  U. 
11.  P.  lielmoul's  patronage  the  Political 
Equality  Association  began  the  season 
with  a  brilliant  political  ball  at  Terrace 
Garden,  notable  as  the  lirst  in  the  world ; 
and,  typical  of  subsequent  pyrotechnics, 
was  the  sailing  of  300  votes-for-women 
balloons  from  (jiie  of  their  headquarters, 
incidentally  annoying  Carl  Damchinsky, 
their  "anti"  neighbor,  who  felt  compelled 
to  erect  a  .spiked  fence. 

Perhaps  because  Massachusetts  is  the 
"anti"  stronghold,  its  suffragets  have 
been  particularly  ingenious  in  their  pub- 
licity. Previously,  Miss  xVlargaret  Foley, 
campaign  manager  for  the  New  England 
Suffrage  Association,  went  up  800  feet 
in  a  balloon  at  Lawrence,  showering  yel- 
low suffrage  pamphlets  on  the  watching 
crowd  below.  Thereupon  the  Brockton 
women  put  a  dashing  team  in  the  circus 
parade,  distributing  colored  flyers  and 
campaign  buttons  all  along  the  route.  At 
Taunton  the  megaphone  was  used  on  the 
street  corner  and  at  factory  gates  to  an- 
nounce the  evening  meeting  on  the  com- 
mon, when  a  band  concert,  with  torches 
and  colored  fire,  preceded  the  talks. 
During  the  recent  Cotton  Carnival  at 
F"all  River  an  automobile,  placarded 
"Working  Women  Need  the  Vote,"  cre- 
ated such  a  sensation  that  the  Mayor, 
thru  the  Chief  of  Police,  invited  the  suf- 
fragets to  stay  out  of  the  parade  next 
day ;  thereupon  they  twice  maneuvered 
the  same  automobile,  embellished  with 
more  banners,  so  that  it  squarely  met  the 
first  carriage  containing  President  Taft 
and  the  Mayor,  and  afterward  took  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  cleared  pathway 
down  which  the  official  party  passed  in 
leaving  the  grand  stand. 

In  promoting  the  big  spectacle,  shrewd 
suffragets  always  improve  every  small 
opportunity  to  appeal  to  the  masses. 
When  Miss  Jane  Addams  headjed  the 
"Woman  Suffrage  Special"  from  Chi- 
cago to  Springfield,  fifteen-minute  stops 
were  made  at  every  station  for  speeches 
from  the  tail-end  of  the  train.  At  Brad- 
ley one  factory  closed  so  its  five  thou- 
sand working  men  could  go  to  the  sta- 
tion ;  also  the  public  schools  at  Clinton. 
During  "suffrage  week"  at  Albany,  engi- 
neered by  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay  to  ad- 
vertise   the    legislative    hearing,    great 
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SPELLBINDING    IN    ILLINOIS 
Mrs.   George  W.   Trout,  president  of  the  Chicago  Political  Equality  League,  spoke   from   the  rear  of  the  "Woman's 
Suffrage    Special"   on    its   way   from  Chicago  to  the   State  capital. 


three-sheet  posters,  even  in  surrounding 
towns,  announced  the  coming  of  a  train- 
load  of  New  York  sufifragets ;  street 
cars  were  fairly  plastered  with  suffrage 
sentiments ;  an  electric  sign  across  the 
principal  street  emblazoned  its  message, 
and  even  the  moving-picture  shows  pre- 
sented the  suffrage!  in  action.  In 
Baltimore  the  prospective  parade  was 
supplemented  by  sufifrage-inscribed  fans, 
distributed  to  the  perspiring  multitude  at 
the  cfjst  of  only  $16  a  thousand,  and  pa- 
per bags  printed  for  sympathetic  gro- 
cers for  $r.TO  a  thousand.  At  count- 
less county  fairs  a  bf-bannered  suffrage 
booth  blazed  forth ;  likewise  brilliant 
tents  at  public  fjU-asiire  grounds,  as  Van 
fV^rtlandt      Park,      T'lason      Point,      and 


Coney  Island  in  New  York.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  party 
the  metropolis  claims  the  first  suffrage 
club  house  opened  this  summer,  where 
every  piece  of  linen  is  embroidered  with 
the  eternal  "Votes  for  Women,"  and  its 
permanent  or  transient  guests  from  over 
the  country  are  served  with  similarly 
marked  china  by  maids  attired  insuffrage 
colors.  Clubs  in  the  cities  support  from 
one  to  fifteen  imposing  headquarters, 
where  typewriters  click  incessantly  with 
official  business;  and,  moreover,  the  in- 
dividual suffragct,  adorned  with  suffrage 
button,  writes  her  letters  on  yellow  sta- 
tionery and  sticks  a  suffrage  stamp,  im- 
printed with  the  five  full  suffrage  States. 
on  fvery  epistle  or  package. 
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As  counterpart  to  this  spectacular  pub- 
licity the  ■pCMterni^"  of  opposing  l)oli- 
ticiaiis,  incidentally  mentioned,  promises 
to  be  increasingly  employed  in  an  or- 
ganized way ;  and,  only  the  other  day, 
Miss  Margaret  Foley  and  six  of  her  fol- 
lowers were  arrested  at  Roxbury,  Mass., 
tor  repeatedly  (piestioning  ex-Senator 
James  F.  Mclnerney  during  an  open- 
air  meeting.  it  is  significant  that 
l)oth  publicity  and  "pestering"  were 
reciiiuinended  by  two  men  distm- 
guiihed  for  a  lifetime  of  devotion 
to  the  cause.  When  John  Stuart  Mill, 
whose  "Subjection  of  Women"  aroused 
the  thinking  world  to  the  unjust  posi- 
tion of  the  fair  sex,  made  an  impas- 
sioned appeal  for  woman  suffrage  from 
the  English  Parliament  in  1867,  he  said: 
"I  admit  that  one  practical  argument  is 
wanting;  women  do  not  hold  great  meet- 
ings in  Hyde  Park  or  demonstrations  at 
Islington" — and  his  hearers  laughed  up- 
roariously at  the  idea.  The  late  Henry 
B.  Blackwell,  of  Boston,  shortly  before 
his  death,  reiterated  in  a  signed  editorial 
in  The  Woman's  Journal,  which,  with 
his  famous  wife,  Lucy  Stone,  he  found- 
ed forty  years  ago :  "Whenever  our  wo- 
men discover  that  the  primary  object  of 
woman  suffrage  clubs  should  be  to  ques- 
tion candidates  for  the  Legislature  and 
then  to  help  elect  the  men  pledged  to  the 
cause,  they  will  succeed."  The  enemies, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  mercilessly 
assailed  by  New  York  suflFragets  in  two 
instances.  Under  Mrs.  Blatch  a  two 
weeks'  fusilade  of  speeches — eighty  the 
day  before  election — concluded  the  cam- 
paign in  the  district  of  Artemas  Ward, 
candidate  for  re-election  to  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  and  his  majority  dwindled  from 
two  thousand  to  two  hundred.  Mrs.  Bel- 
mont conducted  a  personal  attack  in  Sen- 
ator George  B.  Agnew's  bailiwick,  and 
the  gentleman  suffered  a  total  eclipse  at 
the  polls. 

That  these  stratagems  have  moved  the 
sought-after  "man  in  the  street."  who.  in 
turn,    elects   the   lawmakers,    is    evident. 


Everywhere  this  interested  person — this 
easily-interested  person,  so  say  the  curb- 
stone orators— ^has  signed  his  name  to 
petitions,  put  the  suffrage  button  in  the 
lapel  of  his  coat,  and  promised  his  sup 
l)ort.  Particularly  encouraging  are  the 
men's  clubs  in  fourteen  cities,  organized 
to  promote  the  cause;  while  eighty  prom- 
inent New  Yorkers,  who  composed  the 
"husbands'  section"  of  the  parade,  prove 
that  conviction  is  matched  by  chivalry. 
The  unenlightened  onlooker,  however, 
may  be  likened  to  the  party  of  East  Side 
newsboys,  obviously  imbibing  their  idea 
of  suffragets  from  scare-heads  of  the 
sensational  papers  they  peddle,  who,  sta- 
tioned on  the  sidewalk,  were  prepared 
with  apple  cores  and  paper  wads  to  as- 
sault the  paraders.  When  that  magnifi- 
cent body  of  women,  proudly  marching 
to  the  music  of  five  bands  and  bearing 
one  hundred  banners,  appeared  on  the 
scene,  the/inglcader  turned  to  his  com- 
panions and  said,  half-disappointedly, 
"Aw,  them  ain't  the  kind!" — and  the 
missiles  were  promptly  relegated  to 
breeches  pockets.  This  was  precisely  the 
attitude  of  mind  of  the  man  who  had 
never  seen  a  suffraget  except  on  the  fun- 
ny page ;  he  went  to  the  parade  to  ridi- 
cule, but,  awed  and  interested,  ridicule 
was  turned  to  respect. 

Picturesque  campaigns,  in  the  mean- 
time, are  pending  in  five  States.  Stimu- 
lated by  lately-enfranchised  Washington, 
whose  suffragets  employ  every  clever 
scheme  from  stereopticon  shows  on  the 
streets  to  placards  on  racehorses,  their 
sisters  in  California,  Oregon,  Nevada, 
Kansas  and  Wisconsin — these  legisla- 
tures likewise  voted  to  put  the  question 
to  the  people — have  strenuously  taken  to 
the  curbstone  speech.  If  the  listening 
"man  on  the  street,"  in  California,  ex- 
presses his  approval  to  the  polls  the  loth 
.  of  October  it  will  mean  the  political  free- 
dom of  400,000  women,  and.  moreover, 
the  greatest  woman-suffrage  victory  in 
America. 

New  York  City. 


MY  neighbor's  Imp.  I  have  none, 
of  either  sex.  If  I ,  had, 
they  would  be  born  well-bred, 
with  poise,  and  no  pre-Adamite  tend- 
encies to  universe-defiance  of  lungual 
exercise.  I  coined  the  word  for 
the  occasion ;  for  it  came,  quite  unexpect- 
ed, when  racking  my  brain  for  a  vocal- 
ization of  the  extraordinary  voice-power 
of  that  Imp.  And  I  think  lungual  a 
word  of  force ;  it  means  what  it  says.  So 
does  the  Imp. 

Mine  would  have  been  proper.  Abso- 
lutely. Would  have  wept  as  decorous 
born-well-bred  babes  should  weep.  They 
would  not  have  inherited  from  me,  in 
that  regard.  For  when  I  weep,  all  the 
pent-up.  dammed-in  pre-Eve  elemental 
emotionalism  of  abstract  womanry,  comes 
out.  The  storm  rends  me,  spends  me. 
Leaves  me  prone  on  the  floor ;  face 
down ;  a  rag  of  soul  at  the  Divine  Feet. 

But  they  say  I  did  that  in  babyhood. 
Face  down  on  the  floor.  I  suppose  it 
was  the  elemental  too  big  inside  the  tiny 
woman-thing,  seeking  mother  earth's 
comforting:  ergo;  no  forest  padded  lap 
of  ferns  to  flee  to,  instinct  took  to  the 
fl<'>or.     And  still  takes  to  it,  now. 

Rut  let  us  hope  my  man  would  be- 
queath poise  and  mental  equities.  Would 
have,  I  should  say.  For  there  has  never 
a  baby  come  to  blr)ssom  for  us.  Never 
a  one.  Though  I  have  cried  at  Calvary's 
Cross  and  vowed  vows  to  the  Child  of 
Mary. 

He  found  me,  one  dusk-time.  Some 
woman  went  by  and  a  baby  laughed  his 
kisses  against  her  lips.  A  woman  of  the 
people.  And  she  spoke  a  swift  strange 
speech  of  foreignry  back  to  the  child, 
that  I  could  not  understand.  P>ut  I 
understood  the  baby-laugh  and  the  baby- 
kiss.  They  are  the  only  language  Cod 
has  made  of  one  tongue  over  all  the 
earth. 


x\nd  in  the  dusk  my  lieart  broke  again ; 
for  my  baby's  laughters  and  my  baby's 
wet  lips — the  babe  I  had  never  had.  And 
he  found  me,  storm-rent  and  storm-spent. 
I'd  forgotten  to  lock  my  door. 

So,  don't  you  understand  how  the  Imp 
annoyed  me? 

And  how,  from  the  first  time  I  looked 
into  his  blessed  eyes,  I  coveted?  Those 
eyes ;  fresh  from  the  angel  journey  in 
the  little  ark  of  life?  Can't  you 
see,  how  I  coveted?  And  how  T  hated 
the  little  mother  with  loving  hatred, 
because  the  interpretation  of  the  look 
of  those  eyes  just  sent  to  her  new-fin- 
ished from  God's  hand,  was  for  her 
alone? 

T  did  not  kiss  him. 

She  said  :  "My  lady,  only  you  may  kiss 
him  right  on  his  lips." 

Rut  T  k'ssed  her,  instead. 

"r  can't."  I  whispered;  "dear  little 
mother.  I  can't." 

She  just  drew  my  face  down  to  the 
new  velvet  of  his  cheek,  and  said  never  a 
word.  T  was  his  slave  ever  after.  Rut  1 
have  never  kissed  a  little  bnby.  And  1 
could  not  find  a  word  precious  enough  to 
call  his  prcciousness — so  T  called  him  the 
Imp. 

His  lung-power  was  phenomenal. 

When  inclement  weather  confined  the 
sounds  in-w'ndow,  the  neighborhood  did 
not  rebel.  Rut  as  he  reached  the  toddlc- 
age,  and  made  predatory  incursions  thru 
defective  hedges  and  neglected  fences 
and  Icft-npcn  gate; ;  and  tool;  squatter's 
rights  in  some  adored  tulip-bed.  gold-pol- 
Icncd  fir.ni  the  pillage  of  a  summer's  en- 
flowering  :  or  when  he  was  foimd  prone 
and  angelic-sweet  in  a  blowing  lilv  of- 
the  valley  bed,  or  sucking  the  honey- 
suckle's honeys,  the  neighborhood  filched 
my  name  for  him.  For  ho  liftorl  up  hi^ 
voire,  when  ejected.  Lifted  it  up  far 
and  wide  and  cried  to  the  winds  of  the 
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heavens  and  the  fowls  ot  the  air — and 
the  neif^hhorhood  went  down  to  look  to 
its  gate-latchets  and  said :  "Just  hear 
that  Imp!" 

And  the  name  1  gave  him  hecauseol 
the  sheer  preciousiiess  of  him  the  neigh- 
lK:)rhood  called  him  to  express  otherwise 
im-expressible  feelings. 

He  lugged  my  cat  by  its  tail.  My 
black  Angora.  And  bite-and-bite-about 
kd  her  bread-and-honey. 

His  own  cats  were  always  kittens. 
Kittens  do  not  scratch.  His  pujjpy  was 
known  abroad  and  under  city  guardian- 
ship. A'  policeman  once  found  a  gamin 
and  the  pupj^y  arm-in-arm.  Saicl  he : 
"What  yuh  doing  with  Th'  Tmjj's  Pup?"' 

Said  the  gamin  :     "Honest?" 

Said  he:     "Sure." 

Said  the  gamin:  "Found  ut ;  les  take 
ut  home." 

As  they  came  up  the  square  a  voice 
rose  up  to  meet  them. 

"For  gracious.'"  said  he;  "he's  ju<t 
about  discovered  the  pup's  lost." 

So  it  was,  and  he  embraced  them  all. 
pup,  policeman,  gamin.  .'\nd  the  neigh- 
borhood went  down  to  look  to  its  <j^ate 
latchets. 

He  said  to  me  one  day:  "  'Fere  is  all 
you  babies?" 

I  said  nothing. 

He  said  :  "Doesn't  vou  n(;t  want  some 
boys  an'  babies  an'  dirls?" 

T  said  nothing. 

He  said:  "My  muvvcr  is  drefful,  offul 
(Had  she've  dot  me." 

Wheedlesomely,  alluringly,  as  tho  to 
win  me  to  want  them,  those  "boys  an' 
babies  an'  dirls." 

Whereas  the  neighborhood  kept 
hedges  in  repair  unknown  hitherto,  I 
made  a  hole  in  my  hedge,  cut  it  out  with 
scissors,  kept  it  trimmed  and  green-soft, 
that  no  twig  catch  in  the  silken  skeins  of 
the  little  head  coming  thru,  nor  trip  the 
little  feet. 

He  came  back  from  the  hole  in  the 
hedge. 

Leaned  hard  against  me.  lovering. 
sighed.  "I  fink  you's  drefTul  pwittv."  lie 
said :  "mos'  as  pwitty's  my  muvver,"  he 
said  ;  "course  she's  the  mostest,"  he  said. 


Came  a  day  when  the  doctor's  buggy 
stood  at  the  Imp  gate,  and  no  one  in  all 
the  neighborhood  thought  of  its  hedges 
or  went  out  to  look  to  its  gate  latchets. 

And  the  silence  in  the  Imp's  house 
dumbed  the  sounds  in  the  street,  and  the 
wagons  went  'round  the  other  way,  and 
carts  turned  aside,  and  on  the  Imp's  front 
door  a  scrap  of  pasteboard  read :  "Please 
do  not  rini:_  the  hell." 

And  the  neighborhood  soft-stepped 
across  the  threshold,  in  and  out,  with 
eyes  that  gave  pity  the  lips  might  not 
utter.  .And  came  a  day  when  my  lilies 
of  the  valley  hung,  a  tear-dewed  wreath, 
from  the  doorknob,  and  within  in  the 
odorous  dusk,  white  and  still  as  never 
before,  slept  the  Imp. 

And  I  crept  in  in  the  dusk,  and  kissed 
the  little  chill  feet.  "Oh,  little  feet!  little 
feet!  Hlessed  the  flower  beds  in  His 
fields  that  are  trod  by  you,"  I  sobbed  to 
them.  And  the  neighborhood  crept  in, 
and  we  made  of  all  the  floor  of  the  dusk- 
dim  room  where  he  slept  a  carpet  of 
flowers  for  the  feet  of  them  who  carried 
him  out  to  trample  under. 

And  we  1ml  in  flowers,  in  roses  and 
pansies  and  tulips  and  honeysuckle,  the 
wee  bed  that  should  cradle  him  never 
again,  and  the  wee  chair  that  never  again 
would  go  a  sea-sailing  with  him  and  hi> 
kitten  and  his  puppy ;  and  never  a  blos- 
som beloved  by  the  Imp  remained' in  all 
the  gardens  of  the  neighborhood.  And 
we  made  beautiful  the  little  last  bed 
where  we  must  lay  him  down.  And  we 
carried  him  out.  and  we  laid  him  lovingly 
down  to  his  baby  rest,  to  sleep  with  the 
kings  and  the  lovers  and  the  mothers  of 
all  the  earth  until  the  day  break  and  the 
shadows  lift  and  flee  away. 

And  T,  in  the  dark  of  the  night 
watches,  kept  soul  vigil  with  the  mother 
who  "would  not  be  comforted." 

She  had  had  him.  He  had  lain  in  her 
bosom.  All  the  sweets  of  his  lips  and 
his  eyes  and  the  white  bloom  of  him  had 
been  hers. 

.\nd  forever  and  forever  would  be 
hers. 

Forever  and  forever. 

Washington,   D.    C. 


American  Professors  of  Dramatic 

Literature 

BY  MONTROSE  J.  MOSES 

[Mr.  Moses  is  the  author  of  "The  Literature  of  the  South,"  "Henrik  Ibsen,"  "Maurice 
Maeterlinck,"  and  other  books,  of  which  the  latest,  "The  American  Dramatist,"  has  only 
just  been  issued  by. the  publishers. — Editor.] 


TOWARD  the  close  of  the  New  The- 
ater's second  season,  Prof.  Bran- 
der  Matthews  conceived  a  very 
excellent  plan  of  impressing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  drama  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people.  He  gave  short  talks  upon  sig- 
nificant periods  in  the 
theater's  history,  em- 
phasizing how  far  the 
plays  reflected  the  life 
of  the  age  in  which 
the  dramatist  lived ; 
he  likewise  called  at- 
tention to  the  manner 
in  v/hich  the  physical 
proportions  of  the 
stage  determined,  in 
many  respects,  the 
scope  of  the  plot. 

But  Professor  Mat- 
thews, with  the  assist- 
ance of  Director 
Ames,  did  more  than 
this ;  he  actually  had 
presented  before  the 
people  scenes  from 
plays  of  the  distinc- 
tive periods,  and  these 
scenes  were  a  1 1 
mounted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conven- 
tions of  the  times. 
During  this  course  of 
lectures,  the  New 
Theater  was  crowded 
from  pit  to  dome  by 
those  young  students 
anxious  to  see  a  pageant  wagon  upon 
which  the  mystery  plays  were  performed 
in  medieval  days,  curious  concerning  an 
interlude  platform  or  an  Elizabethan 
"apron,"  and  so  on  thru  the  various 
eccentric  details  of  the  stage.  The  j^lan 
was  informing,  and  marks  F'rofessor 
Matthews'.s   contribution   to  the   univer- 
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sity's  endeavor  to  teach  the  drama. 
The  scholar's  idea  of  the  theater  is 
likely  to  be  as  thoro  and  as  dry  as  Dr. 
Felix  Schelling's  "Elizabethan  Drama," 
which  examines  closely  the  forms  and 
shades  without  aiming  to  catch  the  spirit. 
The  research  worker 
must  do  a  certain 
amount  of  essential 
hounding  of  fact. 
But,  inasmuch  as  the 
theater  is  born  of  the 
people,  it  is  wrong  to 
deprive  it,  in  the 
written  record,  of  its 
distinguishing  hu- 
manity. 

That  is  what  our 
universities  are  now 
beginning  to  realize, 
and  while  they  still 
insist  on  spending 
most  of  their  energies 
in  investigating  the 
period  of  Shake- 
speare, and  while  in 
their  consideration  of 
modern  drama  they 
hardly  advance  be- 
yond plays  of  the 
Restoration,  they  are 
revitalizing  the  work 
which  scholars  have 
made  as  dry  as  dust. 

At  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, P  r  o  f  e  s  sor 
Matthews  has  begun  a  dramatic  muse- 
um ;■  this  is  an  outward  proof  of  his  in- 
sistence that  always  the  drama  has  been 
written  to  be  presented  on  a  stage,  by 
actors,  and  before  an  audience.  In  his 
book  on  "The  Drama"  this  belief  has  full 
exposition,  and  the  museum  idea  is 
graphically  suggested,  if  it  is  not  specifi- 
cally mentioned.      A  room  has  been  set 
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GEORGE  PIERCE  BAKER 

The  first  Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature  in  Harvard 
University;  author  of  "The  Development  of  Shake- 
speare  as   a  Dramatist,"  etc. 

aside  in  the  university  for  models  of  the 
different  theaters  thruout  the  ages.  In- 
stead of  reading  volumes  of  specifica- 
tions, the  student  may  be  brought  before 
the  theater  of  Dionysus,  the  Roman 
theater  at  Orange,  the  Passion  Play 
stage,  the  Tennis-Court  Theater,  and, 
with  the  text  in  hand,  see  wherein  the 
practical  dramatist — y^schylus  as  prac- 
tical as  Thomas,  Shakespeare  and  Mo- 
liere  as  practical  as  Fitch — had  to  con- 
sider the  phvsical  limitations  of  the 
"boards." 

Recently  Professor  Matthews  ac- 
quired, while  in  England,  a  reconstruct- 
ed interior  of  the  Fortune  Theater,  in 
which  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have 
acted.  Already  English  scholars  are 
looking  jealously  at  Columbia's  luck  in 
securing  this  model,  made  by  Mr.  A.  For- 
estier  from  specifications  left  by  Edward 
AUeyn.  To  my  mind,  this  represents 
scholarship  vivified,  for  analysis  should 
always  be  followed  by  synthesis.    Shake- 


speare is  for  all  time,  but  he  wore  an 
FJizabethaii  rulT,  and  his  audiences  had 
l^lizabethan  tastes. 

This  objective  dealing  with  the  theater 
is  a  new  phase  of  collegiate  work.  A 
literary  discussion  of  the  drama  is  differ- 
ent from  actual  dramaturgic  considera- 
tion. While  therfe  have  always  been 
courses  in  the  Greek  drama,  and  on 
Shakespeare  and  his  related  craftsmen,  it 
is  only  since  1892  that  a  more  strictly 
theatrical  consideration  has  begun  to  de- 
velop. Professor  Matthews  believes  that 
drama  may  be  taught,  since  it  can  be 
learned,  but  tho  the  technique  is  in  a  way 
evolved  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
mechanics,  what  goes  inside,  what  covers 
the  mere  framework  of  the  drama,  is  de- 
pendable upon  the  individual  dramatist. 

Aptitude  for  the  drama,  according  to 
Professor  Matthews,  is  best  determined 
by  familiarity  with  the  historical  aspects 
of  its  development,  subjected  to  critical 
method.  If  one  consider  for  a  moment 
it  will  be  seen  why  the  university  is  care- 
ful in  its  courses  on  drama.  The  college 
should  not  be  offered  opportunities  in  the 
study  of  the  contemporary  stage,  for  the 
reason  that  to  the  student,  in  the  forma- 
tive period,  only  permanent  examples  of 
dramatic  art  should  be  presented  for 
study. 

The  general  belief  is  that  the  university 
should  leave  its  impress  upon  a  body  of 
dramaturgy.  But  I  believe  that  this  is 
true  only  in  so  far  as  a  body  of  doctrine, 
emanating  from  a  university,  might  edu- 
cate a  people,  arousing  their  appreciation 
for  better  things.  Of  course,  if  the  uni- 
versity can  send  forth  dramatists  filled 
with  serious  determination — men  and 
women  trained  to  the  best  technique, 
prompted  by  the  best  traditions,  then  so 
much  the  better  for  the  stage.  But  where 
the  university  has  yet  to  exert  itself  is  in 
the  matter  of  awakening  the  student  body 
to  vital  ideas,  without  which  even  the 
best  technique  is  a  mere  husk. 

Because  of  this  widespread  interest  in 
the  theater,  our  universities  thruout  the 
country  have  had  to  add  courses  to  their 
curriculum.  Matthews,  of  Columbia ; 
Baker,  of  Harvard ;  Phelps,  of  Yale ; 
Burton,  of  Minnesota:  F.  W.  Chandler, 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati ;  Tucker, 
of  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic,  and  Gay- 
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ley,  of  the  University  of  California,  are 
actively  engaged  in  working  out  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  drama.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  latest  recruit,  Prof. 
Robert  Herrick,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Thru  their  zealousness,  the  col- 
lege "show"  is  becoming  something 
worth  while,  and  when  we  can  have  such 
an  organization  as  the  Yale  Dramatic  As- 
sociation, which  has  not  only  presented 
plays  of  vital  significance  in  the  history 
of  the  drama,  such  as  Sheridan's  "The 
Critic"  and  Ibsen's  "The  Pretenders,"  but 
has  also  issued  acting  versions  of  these 
plays,  we  then  readily  understand  the  al- 
most revolutionary  character  of  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching  drama  in  our  universities 
and  colleges. 

Professor  Baker,  of  Harvard,  is  some- 
what didactic  and  theoretical,  but  his  re- 
sults are  perhaps  the  most  encouraging 
in  the  university  at  present.  Harvard 
teaches  the  academic  phases  of  drama, 
and  the  student  finds  ample  opportunity 
to  delve  in  research  to  his  heart's  content. 
But  from  the  student  came  the  natural 
request,  after  a  course  in  the  study  of 
technique,  that,  instead  of  devoting  time 
to  minute  analysis,  he  be  allowed  to  prac- 
tise what  the  course  had  preached,  in 
actual  examples  of  playwriting. 

The  consequence  is  that  as  an  outcome 
of  this  practical  work,  in  a  course  known 
as  English  47  on  "The  Technique  of  the 
Drama,"  the  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  course  have  to  submit  an  original 
play.  For  the  MacDowell  Fellowship, 
established  to  encourage  the  collegiate 
playwright,  this  condition  is  increased. 
English  47  requires,  during  its  progress, 
that  the  student  write  an  adaptation,  a 
one-act  play,  and  a  play  of  three  acts. 
Harvard's  Dramatic  Club  presents,  each 
autumn  and  each  spring,  plays  selected  by 
members  of  it^  stiulent  body.  Even  un- 
dergraduates in  smaller  colleges  are 
showing  their  rival  interest  in  the  acted 
play,  other  than  musical  comedy.  Saint 
Francis  Xavier,  Tufts,  the  University  of 
Syracuse,  anrl  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  are  all  interested  along  this 
line. 

Every  university  has  its  distinctive  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  drama.  One  still 
continues  to  hope  that  in  the  Fast  there 
will  be  erected  a  Greek  Amphitheater 
similar  to  that  erected  by  Mrs.  Phoebe 


Hearst  at  Berkeley,  California.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  what  Professor  Mat- 
thews is  demonstrating  by  his  museum 
will  be  followed  by  others.  And  now. 
Professor  Robert  Herrick  has  added 
another  feature  that  has  been  estheti- 
cally  done  heretofore  in  the  study  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  Restoration  drama- 
tists only — he  has  established  a  course  in 
play  analysis  of  dramas  since  Ibsen ; 
thus  coupling  contemporary  drama  with 
technical  treatment. 

The  universities  are  likewise  begin- 
ning to  show  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  dramatic  records,  and,  while  there  will 
never  be  an  ideal  dramatic  library  until 
there  is  a  definite  library  for  the  drama, 
at  least  the  scholar  is  beginning  to  see 
that  there  must  be  sources  assured  him. 
I  have  always  stood  for  some  definite 
building  dedicated  to  the  literature  of 
drama,  and  sufficiently  endowed  to  al- 
low its  librarian  to  buy  up  all  collections 
that,  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  be- 
come   scattered    among    curio    hunters. 
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Professors  of  dramatic  literature  should 
give  this  matter  consideration.  Where 
are  the  extensive  libraries  of  John 
Brougham,  W.  E.  Burton,  or  Augustin 
Daly  ?  Our  dramatic  books  are  scat- 
tered, and  the  public  libraries  have  not 
yet  given  the  drama  that  specialized  po- 
sition accorded  it  by  the  university. 

Now,  all  this  activity  would  be  as 
theoretical  as  the  former  manner  of 
treating  the  drama,  had  it  not  led  to 
practical    effect.       .Such    dramatists    as 


Middleton,  De  Mille,  Broadhurst,  Ship- 
man  and  Goodman  were  once  students 
of  Professor  Matthews,  Mackaye,  Ames, 
I'^aton,  Corbin,  Sheldon,  Miss  Dix  and 
Miss  I'eabody  students  of  Professor  Bak- 
er. And  I  think  that  in  every  phase  of  the 
subject  there  have  been  practical  i"e- 
sults.  Only  the  best  results  can  come 
from  such  activity — results  that  will  lead 
to  the  widespread  ap])rcciation  of  the 
best  in  drama,  and  to  the  most  effective 
workmanship. 

Nkw    yoRK    City. 
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Applied   Doctrine 

BY   MELLA    RUSSELL    McCALLUM 

Werk  I  a  hooded  monk  in  a  monastery  gray, 

Pd  open  only  half  an  ear  to  what  folks  have  to  say. 

I  wouldn't  be  deciding  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong, 

Unless   the   provocation   was  unusually  strong. 

(Oh,  dear,  look  coming  down  the  street!     It's  Genevieve  Jerome. 

1  think  it's  something  scandalous  the  time  that  girl  gets  home. 

Of  course  I  know  she  works  long  hours,  but  it  really  looks  to  me 

'S  if  she  flirted  on  the  corner  with  that  Mr.  Satterlee.) 

Were  I  a  hooded  monk  in  a  monastery  gray, 

I  wouldn't  always  shake  my  head  in  horror  and  dismay 

When  I  saw  folks  getting  tangled  in  their  frail  domestic  life. 

Pd  remember  that  they're  human,  and  that  man  was  born  to  strife. 

(Oh,  dear,  it  fairly  drives  me  wild,  the  way  my  neighbors  scrap. 

Will  you  believe  it — sometimes  I  can  hardly  get  my  nap  I 

They'll  fight  all  day  about  a  penny  button  on  a  blouse. 

1  really  wish  they'd  get  divorced,  or  rent  another  house.) 

Were  I  a  hooded  monk  in  a  monastery  gray, 

My  heart  would  be  compassionate  toward  all  who  went  astray. 

Pd  credit  them  with  struggling  with  all  the  strength  they  had, 

For  you  never  know   the  real  truth  and  temptation's  mighty  sad. 

And  most  o'  the  awfully  good  folks  ne\'er  want  to  be  real  bad. 

(Oh,  dear,  there's  tales,  and  tales  going  around  about  May  Lee. 

And  Pni  afraid  they're  partly  true,  for  <;he's  wild  as  she  can  be. 

To  think  a  Christian  neighborhood  should  have  that  dreadful  smirch ! 

I  almost  hope  that  Elder  Doane  will  put  her  out  the  church.) 

Were  I  a  hooded  monk  in  a  monastery  gray, 

My  heart  would  beat  for  all  the  world,  my  lips  would  ever  pray 

Lest  I  set  myself  above  folks,  in  ignorance  of  their  sin. 

Lest,  safe  within  my  sheltered  nook,  I  shut  the  door  and  din : 

"Go  right  away,  you  sinful  soul — of  course  you  can't  come  in." 

Watesville,  Ont. 
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THE  size  of  this  country  and  its  pre- 
eminence in  certain  lines  of  pro- 
duction among  the  nations  of  the 
world  appeal  to  the  pride  of  the  aver- 
age American,  but  there  are  certain  forms 
of  pre-eminence  in  which  this  sense  of 
national  pride  is  likely  to  be  somewhat 
tempered.  One  of  these  is  divorce. 
The  figures  upon  which  this  chart  is 
based  refer,  with  one  exception,  to  the 
average  annual  number  for  five  years 
ending  in  1902  or  1903. 

Number  Per  100,000 

foiintry,  of  fitvorces.  ]-ryii]at\or. 

Aastria    179  t 

France    H.Hf>4  23 

German    F.mpirp                 R.Wt  15 

'■ri-;it   [',r)i;'-n                            743  6 

ff  unwary                               2.r-?o  rr 

Italy    810  3 

Japan    9.3.Q40  215 

Norway    120  6 

.Sweden    y/y  8 

Switzerland    T,0!;3  32 

United  States   55,S02  73 


Japan  alone  surpasses  the  United 
.States  here.  The  United  States  with  an 
annual  number  of  over  55,000  has  more 
divorces  than  all  the  rest  of  the  so-called 
Christian  world.  The  European  nations 
in  this  list  furnish  less  than  half  so  many 
divorces  and  yet  had  a  population  in  1900 
of  more  than  200,000,000.  There  is  no 
European  country  with  a  divorce  rate 
half  as  high  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  some  cotmtries  divorce  is  almo.st 
imknown.  In  Ireland,  for  instance,  there 
was  but  one  divorce  granted  in  the  five 
yeans  from  1899  to  1903.  Whatever 
evils  we  may  claim  are  brought  upon  this 
country  by  the  large  foreign  immigra- 
tion, a  greater  tendency  to  divorce  is 
certainly  not  one  of  them.  Whatever  the 
cause,  we  do  not  need  to  search  for  it 
outside  our  own  coimtry. 
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The  New  Italy 

A  PROFESSOR  ill  the  Royal  University 
of  Rome  wrote,  some  years  ago,  a  study 
of  contemporary  Italy,  its  conditions  and 
institutions.*  l-'or  prudential  reasons  he 
threw  his  criticism  into  the  form  of  let- 
ters written  by  a  suppositious  American 
resident.  His  book  has,  however,  passed 
thru  three  editions,  and  the  cat  is  out 
of  the  bag.  As  for  the  translation,  tho 
without  literary  merit,  it  is  of  decided 
interest  to  American  readers.  It  is  even 
a  book  for  which  there  exists  a  special 
demand.  As  the  author  writes,  "The 
Past  throws  its  shadow  over  the  Pres- 
ent" in  Italy ;  and  most  Anglo-Saxons 
go  thither 

"with  the  same  sentiments  which  we  would 
carry  with  us  to  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  or 
Greece ;  that  is,  we  come  to  see  ruins  and 
visit  museums.  ...  It  is  very  natural  that 
Italians  are  provoked  at  this  preoccupation  of 
our  tourists,  and  they  often  return  it  by  a 
cordial  antipathy.  They  feel  themselves  to 
he  a  live  nation,  and  they  wish  to  be  studied 
and  judged  as  such." 

The  plan  of  the  volume  does  not  lend 
itself  to  terse  statement.  Yet  these  "let- 
ters of  a  Yankee"  do  contain  much  meat. 
In  especial,  the  Italian  fiscal  system  is 
vigorously  and  justly  attacked.  But  that 
is  not  all. 

"The  lack  of  men  with  a  practical  and  direct 
knowledge  of  business  is  felt  thruout  the 
whole  public  administration  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy:  of  the  50!^  deputies  I  verily  believe 
that  at  least  four  hundred  are  lawyers ;  there 
are  very  few  bankers  or  business  men,  and 
even  fewer  agriculturists." 

The  bad  fiscal  policy  is  one  result ;  the 
mistaken  administration  of  the  public 
treasury  a  second.  Professor  Garlanda 
charges  also  that  the  Italian  Government 
has  failed  to  meet  the  nrnblem  of  the 
Campagna;  its  "timid,  rickety  law  of 
amelioration  .  .  .  has  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers a  considerable  sum,  but  the  practical 
results  are  about  zero."    "For  many  years 

•The  New  It.^ly.  A  Discussion  of  Its  Pres-nt 
Political  and  Social  Conditions.  Translated  from  "La 
Terza  Italia:  Lettere  df  un  Yai^kee,"  of  Federico 
Garlanda,  by  M.  E.  Wood.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     $1.50. 
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the  Italian  Government  never  remem- 
bered agriculture,  txcept  to  tax  it.  .  .  . 
Even  today,  out  of  sixty-nine  provinces, 
fifty- four  are  more  or  less  infected  with 
malaria."  One  hears  a  great  deal  of  the 
tobacco  and  salt  monopolies,  and,  in 
general  terms,  of  Italy's  overtaxation. 

The  system  of  land  tenure  (in  so  far 
as  it  admits  of  latifondo)  comes  in  for 
censure  here;  so  does  the  educational 
system,  with  its  uniform  and  inadequate 
programs,  and  its  inadequate  salaries 
for  teachers — sometimes  as  low  as  $120 
per  annum !  Like  many  other  institu- 
tions of  the  land,  the  educational  system 
is  a  kind  of  inverted  pyramid  ;  primary 
instruction  is  neglected,  while  there  are 
no  less  than  twenty-one  Government 
universities — of  a  sort.  In  discussing 
the  ills  of  contemporary  Italy  the  learned 
professor  is  fully  as  polemical  as  he  is 
expository.  His  object  is,  doubtless,  to 
stir  up  a  "divine  discontent."  Let  us 
not.  then,  fail  to  take  his  propaganda 
con  (^rano  di  sale. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  quote  a  passage 
from  his  chapter  on  "Colonies  and  Irrc- 
dcntismo."  This  chapter  is  peculiarly 
apposite  today,  when  Italy  is  seizing  a 
territory  three  times  the  area  of  the  pen- 
insula. "If  there  is  a  nation  in  the  world 
that  should  enjoy  having  its  own  colo- 
nies, it  is  Italy."  writes  this  author. 
Next  to  Belgium,  she  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean nations  has  the  densest  popula- 
tion : 

"But  in  _  realitv  it  is  more  packed  in  Ttalv 
than  it  is  in  Belgium,  because  all  of  Belgiutri 
is  a  rich  plain,  cultivated  or  capable  of  culti- 
vation, without  mentioning  the  rich  products 
under  the  earth  and  her  manufactures:  the 
soil  of  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mostlv 
mountainous ;  in  parts  it  is  marshy.  .  .  .  Be- 
sides this,  her  population  increases  enormous- 
ly bv  virtue  of  her  prolificness. 

"Now,  how  can  anv  one  seriously  main- 
tain that  colonies  would  not  be  useful  to  a 
nation  having  these  conditions?  If  Italy  had 
had  a  colonv  of  her  own  into  which  to  pour 
the  excess  of  her  prolific  and  laborious  popu- 
lation, it  would  todav  be  an  empire  of  fortv 
millions :  her  industrial  and  commercial  forces 
would  be  greater:   above  all.  tha^  conscious- 
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ness  of  collective  power  would  be  stronger, 
which  is  always  favorably  reflected  in  the 
energy  of  the  individual.  .  .  . 

"So  long  as  Italy  has  no  vast  colony  of  her 
own  adapted  to.  her  inhabitants  she  is  in  the 
position  of  a  man  with  an  incurable  disease, 
who  loses     every  day  a  part  of  his  blood  and 


his  strength." 


J* 


How  the  Other  Half  Lived 

Not  since  the  Franceschini-Capon- 
sacchi  scandal  was  written  up  by  Robert 
Browning  in  "ihe  Ring  and  the  Book" 
have  we  had  a  story  so  thoroly  told  from 
different  viewpoints  as  it  is  in  the  Five 
Towns  trilogy  of  which  the  second  vol- 
ume is  now  out.*  The  first  volume  dealt 
exclusively  with  the  life  and  feelings  of 
the  hero  (to  use  the  old  but  no  longer 
appropriate  terminology).  The  heroine, 
Hilda,  flashed  into  Clayhanger's  life  and 
then  vanished,  the  most  mysterious  of 
her  sex,  startling  and  inexplicable  in 
speech  and  action.  Hilda  Lessways 
is  their  explanation,  but  tho  we  under- 
stand her  better,  we  do  not  love  her 
more.  She  is  a  harsh  and  repellent 
heroine.  Her  lack  of  frankness  may  be 
condoned  on  the  general  law  of  the 
secretiveness  of  lovers,  which  acts  al- 
most automatically,  causing  them  much 
misery  which  frankness  would  remove. 
A  Cornell  student  of  Shakespeare  once 
said  to  Professor  Shackford :  "Why 
didn't  Ophelia  walk  straight  up  to  Ham- 
let and  say,  'Hamlet,  what's  the  matter? 
Tell  me,  and  let  me  help  you'?"  "Ah," 
said  the  professor,  "if  Ophelia  had  been 
that  kind  of  a  young  woman,  there 
would  have  been  no  tragedy !" 

Hilda  alternates  between  senseless 
shyness  and  astonishing  boldness,  mak- 
ing her  an  uncalculable  creature,  puz- 
zling to  the  reader  and  to  herself  as  well 
as  to  Clayhanger.  But  all  the  time  Ar- 
nold Bennett  sits  in  her  brain,  watching 
its  devious  workings,  anrl  lfX)king  out  of 
her  eyes  sees  the  world  about  her  as  she 
sees  it,  just  as  he  crouched  in  the  cor- 
ner of  Edwin's  soul  in  "Clayhanger." 

The  scenes  where  they  meet  are  again 
described  in  tlic  same  detail  as  before 
and  the  conversations  are  word  for  word 
the  same,  but  the  incidents  look  alto- 
gether different  and  the  remarks  have 
quite  another  significance  from  this  new 

•HrrfM    \.r^-.»t.<t%.     By  Arnold  Bennett.    New  York- 
K     I',    Oiitton   *   Co.     $1.50. 


Standpoint.  With  marvelous  skill  the 
author  brings  out  the  contrast  between 
the  way  they  i-egard  each  other  and 
their  own  conception  of  themselves. 
Clayhanger  thinks  himself  a  timid,  in- 
effectual, vacillating  youth,  crushed 
from  childhood  beneath  the  dominant 
personality  of  his  father.  Hilda  has 
similarly  felt  herself  repressed  by  her 
mother  and  lacking  in  individuality  and 
initiative.  But  when  they  meet  each  ap- 
pears to  the  other  a  powerful  and  origi- 
nal individual,  independent  in  thought 
and  daring  in  action. 

Arnold  Bennett  says  of  Hilda  in  her 
first  ardent  adventure:  "She  had  slipped 
out  for  a  moment  from  the  confined  and 
stifling  circle  of  domestic  dailiness." 
Those  words  describe  the  essence  of  his 
art.  The  "domestic  dailiness"  shows  its 
psychological  side  of  intense  inner 
drama.  "She  began  to  perceive  that  this 
that  she  was  living  thru  was  life."  It 
takes  years  for  Hilda  Lessways  to  find 
out  just  that,  but  it  takes  most  of  us 
quite  as  long.  There  is  an  immense  ex- 
pectation in  youth  that  soon  life  is  going 
to  begin,  that  it  is  just  around  the  cor- 
ner waiting  to  pounce  upon  us.  Hilda 
Lessways  lias  a  dramatic  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  events  that  touch  her 
personally,  and  a  sympathy,  genuine 
enough,  albeit  often  harshly  exprest,  for 
those  who  suffer.  She  has  a  gift  for 
attaching  responsibilities.  Yet  she  is  not 
an  attractive  young  woman,  with  her 
alternate  impetuosities  and  reserves,  her 
frown  at  the  world  and  her  secretive- 
ness toward  those  she  loves.  This  vol- 
ume is  also  less  interesting  than  the  first 
in  that  it  has  none  among  its  minor 
characters  so  remarkable  as  Edwin's 
father,  who  played  a  prominent  role  in 
the  first. 

We  are  promised  a  third  novel  which 
will  continue  the  history  of  h'dwin  Clay- 
hanger and  Hilda  Lessways  after  their 
marriage.  The  chronicles  of  the  Five 
Towns  may  go  on  endlessly,  but  they  are 
always  interesting.  Mr.  Bennett  has 
fliscovered  that  the  obscurest  life  is 
absorbingly  interesting  to  itself;  and 
it  is  this  vivid  sense  of  hidden  drama 
which  holds  our  attention  no  matter  how 
externally  monotonous  the  story  may  be. 
Nobody's  story  is  dull  to  liimsclf  and 
Mr.  Bennett,  without  adopting  the  chcaj) 
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device  of  using  the  first  person  in  letter^ 
and  diary,  shows  us  how  things  look 
Ironi  the  inside.  Like  the  favored  au- 
ditors of  the  Ehzahcihan  playliouse,  we 
have  seats  on  the  stage  as  near  to  the 
actors  as  one  person  can  ever  be  to  an- 
other. 

Th«    Mother    of    Parliaments.       By    Harry 

Crahaiii.  Pp.  xii,  J14.  With  Twenty  Il- 
lustrations. Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$3.50. 

There  is  an  obvious  reason  for  giving 
a  cordial  welcome  to  Mr.  ilarry  Gra- 
ham's The  Mother  of  Parliaments.  Ten 
years  ago  there  did  not  exist  a  single 
good  history  of  either  the  House  of 
Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons,  or  of 
the  representative  system  in  England. 
The  history  of  I'arliament  in  all  its  as- 
pects was  a  subject  which  had  been  sin- 
gularly neglected  by  English  historians 
of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  this  despite  the  accumulating  volume 
of  material  for  a  history  of  Parliament 
that  had  in  this  period  become  easily 
available.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  however,  this  long  neg- 
lect of  Parliament  came  to  an  end,  and 
.vithin  the  last  ten  years  histories  have 
been  published  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  of  the  House  of  Lords,  At 
least  two  of  the  histories  of  the  House 
of  Commons  have  been  written  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  fullest  and 
most  scholarly  history  of  Parliamentary 
procedure  is  the  work  of  an  Austrian. 
The  standard  history  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  the  work  of  an  Enelish  student ; 
but  until  Mr.  Graham's  Mother  of  Par- 
liaments was  published,  notwithstanding 
this  new  interest  in  Parliamentary  his- 
tory, there  was  no  single  volume  in 
which  was  embodied  a  history  of  both 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords.  Mr.  Graham  has  given  no  sus- 
tained or  systematic  attention  to  the 
franchises  on  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  or  is  elected.  Only  incidental- 
ly does  he  allude  to  either  the  new  or  the 
old  representative  system.  But  he  has 
written  an  exceedingly  interesting^  popu- 
lar history  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  is  because  his  book  covers 
both  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Lords  that  it  is  likely  to  meet 
an  obvious  need.     Students  of  English 


constitutional  history  will  continue  to  use 
the  monographs  on  the  representative 
system,  on  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  on  l^arliament 
ary  procedure  which  have  been  published 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Lor  these  stu- 
dents Mr.  Graham  offers  nothing  that  is 
new.  He  goes  over  ground  that  is  fa- 
miliar to  them ;  but  for  the  general  read- 
er Mr.  Graham  has  done  a  real  service. 
He  has  emphasized  the  lighter,  the  pic- 
turesque and  more  personal  aspects  of 
Parliamentary  history  and  Parliamentary 
life,  and  has  woven  into  his  book  a  serv- 
iceable story  of  the  development  of  polit- 
ical parties  and  of  the  Cabinet,  and  his 
book  also  contains  a  particularly  good 
popular  history  of  the  old  and  the  new 
Palaces  of  St.  Stephen's. 

Letters  Qf  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  Edited  by 
.^n^ie  Fields.  121110,  pp.  259.  Boston: 
Houghton   Mifflin  Co.      $1.50. 

Not  many,  since  Cicero,  have  been 
able  to  write  easy,  charming  letters  about 
nothing  and  everything;  and  one  who 
could  was  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  In  her 
younger  literary  career  she  began  to 
write  regular  letters,  which  would  al- 
most constitute  a  diary,  to  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Fields,  with  many  a  criticism  of 
books  and  authors,  and  many  a  dear 
touch  of  the  loved  life  about  her  home 
in  South  Berwick,  Me.,  which  she  has 
pictured  in  "Deep  Haven."  Our  eye 
falls  on  the  description  of  a  call  one 
evening  of  John  Lord,  the  popular  lec- 
turer on  history,  who  was,  like  her,  a 
native  of  the  town.  He  rainbled  on 
about  his  visit  to  England  in  his  young- 
er days,  his  interviews  with  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  Carlyle  and  others,  and  she 
concludes : 

"Egotism  is  the  best  of  a  man  after  eighty. 
He  is  chiefly  valuable  then  for  what  he  has 
been  and  for  the  wealth  of  his  personality ; 
and  what  is  silly  self-admiration  at  forty 
is  a  treasure  of  remembrance.  The  stand- 
point has  changed." 

But  the  letters  are  not  all  to  Mrs. 
Fields.  They  are  addrest  also  to  liter- 
ary friends  here,  like  Mr.  Aldrich,  or  to 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  whom  she  met  in 
England,  and  to  not  a  few  others,  but 
with  the  marked  omission  of  any  to  her 
family,  who  had  her  most  intimate  love. 
We  warmly  commend  the  volume  to  any 
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of  those  who  have  loved  one  of  the  pur- 
est and  most  tranquil  of  all  our  better 
writers,  and  to  others  who  would  enjoy 
the  touches  of  description  of  a  multitude 
of  literary  celebrities,  all  told  in  that  pel- 
lucid style  which  flows  easily  thru  fresh 
meadows  of  epistolary  conversation. 

J* 

Home    Rule    Speeches    of   John    Redmond, 

M.  P.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by 
R.  Barry  O'Brien.  New  York:  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company.  Pp.  xl,  348. 
$2.50. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  John 
Redmond  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  political  figures  in  the 
English-speaking  world,  the  publication 
of  this  volume  of  speeches  is  especially 
timely.  No  politician  is  personally  more 
widely  known  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic than  the  leader  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  for  no  other  man  of  such 
prominence  in  his  own  country  has  ap- 
pealed on  the  platform  to  the  public  of 
the  whole  English-speaking  world.  In 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  John  Redmond  is 
a  familiar  figure,  and  the  echoes  of  the 
cry  of  the  purchase  of  the  British  elec- 
torate with  the  "American  dollars" 
which  he  took  back  from  his  recent  tour 
in  this  country  and  Canada  have  hardly 
yet  had  time  to  die  away.  John  Red- 
mond is  an  excellent  platform  figure. 
His  speeches  not  only  to  the  public,  but 
also  in  thr  House  of  Commons,  are  both 
good  hearing  and  good  reading.  With- 
out reaching  the  highest  flights  of  ora- 
tory, Redmond  is  a  speaker  who  com- 
mands the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and 
his  speeches  in  print  will  bear  close  ex- 
amination. They  are  not  immoderate  in 
tone,  in  spite  of  the  depth  and  intensity 
of  feeling  which  he  throws  into  them, 
and  it  is  not  possible  seriously  to  impugn 
the  accuracy  of  his  statements  of  facts. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  case 
he  makes  out  for  the  self-government  of 
Ireland  is  unanswerable.  It  is  the  fash- 
ion among  the  English  Unionists  to 
assert  that  Irishmen  are  unfit  for  self- 
government,  that  they  are  unable  to 
work  representative  institutions  with 
fairness.  To  this  John  Redmond  tnakes 
the  crushing  ref^Iy  that  the  government 
of  Ireland  ronid  not  possibly  be  worse 
rondtirted  than  it  is  at  the  present  mo- 


ment, with  the  English  in  full  control  of 
Dublin  Castle  and  of  all  the  governing 
machinery.  Ireland  is  a  notoriously 
poor  country,  yet  its  Lord  Lieutenant  is 
paid  a  salary  of  $100,000  a  year.  The 
salaries  of  the  judges  are  proportion- 
ately high.  The  number  of  public  offi- 
cials is  ridiculously  out  of  proportion  to 
the  population  and  resources  of  the 
country,  and  their  salaries  are  on  an 
extravagant  scale.  Ireland  is  encum- 
bered— it  is  scarcely  correct  to  say  ruled 
— by  sixty-seven  boards  or  departments, 
centering  in  Dublin  Castle,  but  many  of 
them  responsible  to  no  one  and  none  of 
them  responsible  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. The  number  of  officials — more 
than  half  of  whom  are  useless  and 
superfluous — amounts  to  100,000  and 
their  salaries  to  $15,000,000  a  year.  The 
outcome  of  all  these  boards  and  all  these 
officials  is  that  the  real  government  of 
Ireland  is  wofully  neglected.  Nothing 
is  done  for  the  development  of  either 
industries  or  natural  resources.  Harbors 
are  neglected  and  allowed  to  silt  up ; 
great  areas  of  land  are  allowed  to  run  to 
waste  for  want  of  drainage  schemes 
such  as  are  instituted  in  Holland  and  in 
parts  of  England.  Public  buildines  are 
erected  withotit  regard  to  their  utility  or 
the  convenience  of  the  people.  Irish 
railwavs  are  allowed  to  charge  the  high- 
est freight  rates  in  the  world ;  and  worst 
of  all,  the  education  of  the  people  is 
starved  and  neglected.  The  facilities 
for  education  in  Ireland  —  primary, 
secondary  and  university — are  miserably 
inadequate,  and  only  55  per  cent,  of  the 
children  of  school  age  are  attending 
school. 

Margery       Bv  F,    F.  Benson.    Garden   City, 
New  York:  Doiibleday,  Papje  &  Co.;  $1.20. 

Mr.  Benson  has  added  a  delicately  fin- 
ished portrait  of  an  egotist  to  his  gallery 
of  character  sketches.  Arnold  Levison 
is  so  unconscious  an  egotist,  so  fastidi- 
ously' selfish,  that  he  exasperates  and  at- 
tracts at  the  same  moment.  Margery, 
who  is  drawn  by  afTectionatf  iminilsc  to- 
ward all  living  things,  chooses  most  un- 
hapj)ily  to  fall  in  love  with  this  man 
whose  real  passion  is  for  Athens  and 
I^'gypt  and  for  no  human  woman.  Mr. 
Benson  has  drawn  a  most  attractive  per- 
son in  Margery,  whimsical,  loving,  and 
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must  appealing  in  her  selflessness  and 
goodness.  1  hat  ^uch  a  sunny  wave  of 
joyous  girlhood  should  break  upon  such 
a  stone  as  Arnold  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
Mr.  Benson  makes  no  attempt  to  explain. 
A  manlier  lover  than  Walter  Morrison 
no  author  could  hope  to  portray,  but 
Margery's  need  of  loving  is  so  much 
greater  than  her  desire  of  being  loved 
that  she  gives  her  gentle  heart  to  the 
lesser  man,  who  loves  himself  in  pathetic 
unconsciousness  of  his  own  poverty  of 
nature.  There  is  humorous  delineation 
of  minor  characters  in  Mr.  Benson's  best 
vein  of  satire.  And  Margery  is  a  most 
lovable  woman  as  well  "  as  a  "happy- 
hearted  Tanagra  figurine." 

The  Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  By 
Granam  Balfour.  Abridged  Edition.  New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      $i. 

The  life  of  Stevenson  by  Graham  Bal- 
four, somewhat  abridged,  now  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  small-volume  Bio- 
graphical Edition.  It  gives  us  the  essen- 
tials, from  the  ancestors  and  the  "Cove- 
nanting childhood"  down  to  the  end  in 
the  far  South  Seas,  where  the  romancer 
now  lies  buried  under  a  stone  inscribed 
with  verses  of  his  own : 

"Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky, 
Dig  the  prave  and  let  mc  lie. 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die. 
And  T  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 

"This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me : 
Here  he  lies  zvhere  he  longed  to  be; 
Home  is  ihe  sailor,  home  from  sea, 
And  the  hunter  home  from    the  hill." 

Stevenson  is  read  now,  seventeen  years 
after  his  death,  no  less  than  during  his 
lifetime;  and  this  sympathetic  account  of 
his  life,  written  by  his  cousin,  will  in  the 
new  edition  win  him  more  readers  yet. 

J* 

Alpine  Plants  of  Europe,  together  with 
Cultural  Hints.  By  Harold  Stuart 
Thompson,  F.  T..  S.  With  64  colored 
plates  (311  figures"),  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  274, 
with  map.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button 
&  Co.      $3. 

There  is  a  peculiar  fascination  about  the 
collecting,  and  especially  the  cultivat- 
ing, of  Alpine  plants.  \'Vhat  can  be 
more  gorgeously  blue  than  the  gentians 
that  show  a  solitary  stout  upright  bell 
rising  scarce  two  inches  above  the  chill 
soil  of  a  Swiss  mountain  side?  Such 
are    the   gentians    Bavarica,    verna,    and 


Clusii.  Then  there  are  half  a  dozen  and 
more  pigmy  pink  primulas,  one  of  them 
a  farino^a,  much  in  cultivation.  Nearly  a 
dozen  blue  campanulas — snow  loves  blue 
— lift  or  hang  their  bells,  the  dearest  of 
all  i)usilla.  Nor  must  we  neglect  the 
Linniea,  which  may  be  found  in  some. of 
our  own  cold  swamps,  which  the  Swed- 
ish botanist  chose  to  hear  his  own  name. 
Over  three  hundred  mountain  plants  of 
Europe  are  well  figured  in  the  colored 
plates  of  this  most  attractive  and  in- 
structive volume,  which  is  desirable  for 
the  botanist,  the  horticulturist,  or  the 
visitor  to  the  various  mountain  resorts 
of  Europe.  All  needed  directions  are 
given  for  the  culture  of  these  plants. 
Hardly  a  more  attractive  book  comes  to 
our  table. 

jt 

Literary  Notes 

....From  Appleton  we  receive  a  popular 
treatise  on  air  craft  and  aeronautical  meterol- 
ogy  by  Dr    A.  F.  Zahm   {Aerial  Navigation). 

....5"/.  Paul's  Friendships  and  His  Friends 
(Gorham  Press)  are  discussed  at  some  length 
by  Rev.  Carl  Hermon  Dudley,  who  gives  much 
material  that  might  be  used  for  homiletical 
purposes. 

....A  complete  translation  of  Geiger's  bril- 
liant lectures  on  Judaism  and  Its  History 
(Block:  $2")  has  been  made  by  Charles  New- 
burgh.  Altho  delivered  nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  these  lectures,  now  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished entire  in  English,  have  still  a  lively  in- 
terest. 

....For  readers  of  the  Notes  and  Queries 
type  who  delight  in  picking  up  stray  bits  of 
curious  information  on  the  borders  of  his- 
tory, F.  J.  Snell's  Customs  of  Old  England 
(Scribners)  will  prove  an  attractive  volume. 
Church  and  school  provide  most  of  the  mate- 
rial. 

. ..  .For  purposes  of  comparison  readers  will 
find  a  helpful  book  in  Frank  J.  Firth's  The 
Holy  Gospel  (Re veil;  $1),  which  is  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  Authorized  English  Revised. 
American  Standard,  and  Douay  Versions  of 
the  four  gospels  in  parallel  columns.  A  short 
history  of  these  versions  precedes  the  text. 

....Two  daintily  made  anthologies  come 
to  us  from  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  ($1 
each)  :  On  Life's  Highn'ay.  a  book  of  verse 
for  presentation  to  school  graduates  "who 
have  received  their  equipment  and  are  to  be- 
gin their  journey,"  compiled  by  E.  A.  Bryant, 
and  Poems  of  Friendship,  compiled  by  John 
R.  Howard. 
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....The  Glasgow  Repertory  Theater  opened 

its  autumn  season  ten  days  ago  with   Arnold 

Bennett's    comedy,    "The    Great    Adventure," 

which  is  founded  on  his  novel  "Buried  Alive." 

In  its  dramatic  form  this  is  a 

''fresh  and  witty  comedy  founded  on  a  farcical  cas; 
of  mistaken  identity,  and  conducted  later,  on  the 
comic  plane,  to  a  fourth  act  which  is  a  masterpiece 
of   high   comedy." 

....From  Harper's  comes  to  us  James  Op- 

penheim's  latest:  The  Nine-Tenths  ($1.25), 
similar  in  theme  to  his  former  books,  but  dif- 
fering in  that  it  is  a  novel.  Here  one  finds 
an  account  of  a  disastrous  conflagration  of 
last  spring,  the  shirtwaist  makers'  strike,  and 
other  matters  of  the  "human  muddle,"  includ- 
ing experiences  of  those  who  seek  to  rem- 
edy the  ills  of  the  present  industrial  system. 

...  .Of  interest  to  students  will  be  A  Study 
of  Tindale's  Genesis  Compared  with  the  Gen- 
esis of  Coverdale  and  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion CHolt),  by  Elizabeth  Whittlesey  Cleve- 
land, Ph.  D.,  in  which  is  shown  by  means  of 
extended  comparison  the  debt  of  the  Author- 
ized to  Tyndale's  version.  The  Introduction 
contains  discussions  and  notes  concerning 
words  and  grammatical  usages  peculiar  to 
Tyndale. 

....From  the  Government  Printing  Office 
we  receive  the  Calendar  of  the  Papers  of 
Martin  Van  Buren.  This  volume  extends  to 
757  pages  and  is  prepared  "from  the  original 
manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Congress  by 
Elizabeth  Howard  West,  Division  of  Manu- 
scripts." The  book  is  illustrated  from  the 
painting  of  Van  Buren  by  Huntington,  and 
the  Calendar  is  very  fully  indexed.  The  pre- 
liminary work  was  done  bv  Mr.  Worthington 
C.  Ford. 

. . .  .Americans  should  soon  know  what  good 
criticism  is — criticism  of  the  modern  kind, 
that  is.  Messrs.  Button  &  Co.  are  issuing 
.Sainte-Beuve's  essays,  and  have  already 
reached  volume  viii  of  the  Causeries  du  Lundi. 
The  translator  and  annotator  is  Dr.  E.  J. 
Trechmann,  and  the  price  per  volume  fifty 
cents.  The  present  volume  is  not  one  of  the 
most  important.  Essays  on  the  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  Rivarol,  La  Harpe  and  Perrault  are 
none  the  less  included  there. 

....Other  readers  as  well  as  young  minis- 
ters will  find  a  large  amount  of  wisdom  and 
keen  observation  served  up  in  a  spicy  way 
with  plentiful  dashes  of  humor  in  Letters  to  a 
Ministerial  Son  C Pilgrim  Press;  75  cents),  by 
"A  .Man  of  the  World."  These  "Utters"  ap- 
peared originally  in  a  London  religious  week- 
ly and  have  called  forth  many  guesses  as  to 
their  authorship  Whether  layman  or  flcric, 
the  writer  evidently  knf>ws  his  subject  and  the 
way  to  present  it  in  an  attractive  fashion 


....Five  addresses  delivered  by  Rev.  Charles 
Reynolds  Brown  before  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Teachers  College  have  been  made 
into  a  book  bearing  the  title  The  Modern 
Mail's  Religion.  In  these  addresses  the  new 
Dean  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School  treats  such 
themes  as  Truth  and  Life,  Incomplete  Knowl- 
edge, and  Fellowship  Thru  Service  with  vigor 
and  clarity  of  style.  (Columbia  University; 
$1.) 

....From  England  it  is  reported  that  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  has  been  asked  to  edit  the 
correspondence  of  the  late  King  Edward, 
which,  when  finally  arranged,  will  form  his 
biography  "under  authority."  Queen  Alex- 
andra was  desirous  of  taking  a  personal  hand 
in  the  work,  and,  with  King  George,  will  have 
the  responsibility  of  going  thru  a  vast  mass 
of  material,  much  of  it  necessarily  of  a  char- 
acter  too  private   for  publication. 

....We  cannot  altogether  regret  the  fact 
that  ill-health  prevented  Miss  Mary  Tayior 
Blauvelt  doing  as  much  literary  work  as  she 
had  intended  when  she  left  America  and  her 
schoolroom  behind  and  took  up  residence  in 
an  English  university  town.  The  essays 
which  she  collects  under  the  title,  In  Cam- 
bridge Backs,  are  the  compensation :  and  they 
range  from  academic  subjects  like  The  Writ- 
ing of  History  to  good  old-fashioned  essay- 
themes  like  Friendship  and  Immortality  and 
The  .Artistic  Temperament   (Sherman,  French 

&   Cn.  :   $T.20). 

....The  encyclopedic  edition  of  Webster^ s 
New  Standard  American  Dictionary  is  strik- 
ingly different  in  appearance  from  its  rivals 
in  that  it  is  printed  in  large  bold-faced  type, 
generously  spaced,  so  there  is  no  strain  on 
the  eyes  in  using  under  any  circumstances. 
Illustrations,  plain  and  colored,  are  plentiful, 
more  than  one  to  a  page,  among  them  an  up- 
to-date  plate  of  different  types  of  aeroplanes. 
But  it  is  a  misnomer  to  have  the  name  of 
Webster  given  to  a  book  that  gives  no  en- 
couragement to  spelling  reform.  (Chicago: 
Laird  &   Lee;   $3.) 

.  . .  .The  publication  of  the  gossipy  autobi- 
ography of  Madame  Toselli,  former  Crown 
Princess  of  Saxony,  recently  reviewed  in  The 
Is'fiEi'KNDENT,  has  bccu  much  discussed  in  Ger- 
many. Great  curiosity  was  felt  as  to  what 
action  the  .Saxon  court  would  take  in  view 
of  the  publication,  since  the  contract  under 
which  the  former  Princess  receives  an  an- 
nuity of  nearly  $to,ooo  contains  a  clause  re- 
straining her  from  publishing  anything  against 
her  former  husband  It  is  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  King  decided  at  once  to  take 
no  notice  of  the  book. 
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...  .America  has  fallen  foul  of  the  Irish 
players  and  playwrights.  They  bring  us  no 
Gaelicism,  says  a  certain  Father  Kenney 
there,  but  only  "Ciallic  decadence."  This 
Jesuit  critic,  who  shows  great  cleverness  in 
his  attack,  would  persuade  us  that  Mr.  Yeat^ 
is  an  imitator  of  Maeterlinck,  Lady  Gregor> 
a  secondary  Ibsen,  the  late  John  Synge  a 
lesser  Baudelaire.  We  wonder  if  he  has  real- 
ly persuaded  himself  of  all  that ! 

....Another  organ  of  American  Catholi- 
cism, the  Sacred  Heart  Review,  tackles  the 
Irish  playwrights  a  little  more  gingerly.  "The 
complaint  is  justly  made,"  says  this  periodical, 

"that  the  Yeats  and  Synge  school  of  dramatists  take 
what  is  abnormal  in  Irish  character  and  present  it  as 
typical.  That  there  is  beauty  in  these  plays  may  be 
admitted,  but  it  Is  not  in  all  cases  the  beauty  of 
truth." 

The  Catholic  Church,  in  attacking  the  new 
Irish  drama,  thru  its  press,  is  only  following 
out  the  line  of  its  literary  tradition.  As  Mr. 
Calvin  Winter  points  out  in  the  current  Book- 
man, eight  of  Balzac's  novels  were  forbidden 
to  good  Catholics  as  early  as  1841 ;  seven 
more  were  added  the  following  year.  There 
was  a  pause  till  1864,  when  all  of  Bahac  fell 
under  the  ban.  The  same  edict  that  con- 
demned Bahac  put  "Les  Miserables"  on  the 
list — followed  "Notre  Dame,"  and  George 
Sand's  works  up  to  1863.  The  works  of  the 
two  Dumas,  in  every  language,  stand  con- 
demned. Zola  escaped  censure  until  the  pub- 
lication of  "Lourdes"  in  1804.  The  following 
year  came  a  second  edict  which  tersely  dis- 
posed of  the  case :  Opera  omnia. 

....Mr.  Winter  retells  a  pretty  story  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII  and  d'Annunzio,  who  for 
many  years  escaped  the  censure  of  the  Index. 
When  the  question  was  raised  of  placing  d'An- 
nunzio's  writings  upon  the  Index,  and  this 
fact  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Pope,  "What  is 
this,  what  is  this?"  he  asked  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Index.  "You  are  thinking  of  prohib- 
iting the  works  of  Signor  d'Annunzio?"  "Yes, 
your  Holiness,"  answered  the  secretary. 
"Don't  do  it!"  rejoined  his  Holiness  em- 
phatically. "I  sometimes  like  to  do  a  little 
reading  myself,  and  Signor  d'Annunzio  is  the 
only  living  author  who  can  write  decent  Ital- 
ian !"  The  reasons  for  sentence  being  passed 
are  never  given  in  the  Index,  but  are  manifold. 
Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  is  on  the  Index,  but 
the  censure  applies  only  to  an  Italian  trans- 
lation by  a  certain  Paolo  Rolli,  who  inserted 
a  preface  containing  a  discussion  of  Voltaire's 
essay  on  epic  poetry.  If  anything  is  estab- 
lished by  all  this,  it  is  that  the  Irish  play- 
wrights, in  being  damned  by  clergy,  are  intro- 
duced into  excellent  company ! 


Pebbles 

Pkide  is  all  right  if  you  don't  let  it  inter- 
fere with  your  work, — Atchison  Globe. 

"O,  MOTHER,  why  are  the  men  in  the  front 
baldheaded?" 

"They  bought  their  tickets  from  scalpers, 
my  c\uk\."  -Chicago  Tribune. 

What  is  a  pessimist?  Well,  there  is  cm 
in  this  ctory,  told  by  the  Cleveland  Flain- 
Dealer: 

"I  had  a  mighty  queer  surprise  this  morning,"  re- 
marked a  local  stock  broker.  "I  put  on  my  last 
summer's  thin  suit  on  account  of  this  extraordinary 
hot  weather,  and  in  one  of  the  trousers  pockets  1 
found  a  big  roll  of  bills  which  I  had  entirely  for- 
gotten." 

"Were  any  of  them  receipted?"  asked  a  listener. 

The  listener  was  a  pessimist. 

Pat,  thinking  to  enliven  the  party,  stated, 
with  watch  in  hand :  "I'll  presint  a  box  of 
candy  to  the  loidy  that  makes  the  homeliest 
face  witliin  the  next  three  minutes." 

The  time  expired,  Pat  announced :  "Ah,  Mrs. 
McGuire,  you  get  the  prize." 

"But,"  protested  Mrs,  McGuire,  "go  way 
wid  ye  I  I  wasn't  playin'  at  all. — Ladies^ 
Home  Journal. 

Recently  in  Seattle  in  a  cigar  stand  ap- 
peared the  sign,  "We  give  $15  for  1909 
Lincoln  pennies."  No  less  a  person  was  at- 
tracted by  this  than  Judge  Watson.  He 
walked  up  to  the  counter  and  laying  down  a 
penny  triumphantly  asked  for  $15.  The 
clerk  took  the  penny,  examined  it  closely, 
asked  if  it  were  genuine,  and  after  several 
minutes  sighed  and  said  he  guessed  it  was 
good. 

"Certainly  it  is,"  answered  the  Judge. 
"Where  is  my  $15?" 

"Where,"  said  the  clerk,  "are  the  other 
1908?"— LtY^. 

EASY    PAYMENTS. 

I  bought  me  a  home  on  a  plan 

A   real  estate  agent  devised. 
I  labor  as  long  as  I  can, 

I  earn  and  I  pay;  I  am  prized 
As  one  of  those  chaps  who  are  strong 

On  paying  out  coin  they  may  get. 
I  dwelt  in  my  purchase   full  long — 

I  haven't  quite  paid  for  it  yet. 

The  house  that  I  bought  is  no  more; 

'Tis  gone  with  its  closets  and  halls. 
The  windows  fell  in  on  the  floor, 

The  plaster  dropped  down  from  the  walls. 
I've  changed,  and  I've  builded  anew, 

The  old  place  I  almost  forget — 
But  tho  it  has  vanished,  'tis  true, 

I  haven't  quite  paid  for  it  yet. 

Oh,  schemes  there  are,  large  ones  and  small. 

To  capture  the  coin  that  is  free; 
But  this  is  the  peer  of  them  all — 

This  home  selling  plan  that  got  me. 
Forever  and  ever  and  aye, 

I  cough  up  my  cash — and  I'll  bet 
With  my  last  dying  breath  I  will  say, 

"I  haven't  quite  paid   for  it  yet," 

—Chicago  Netvs. 
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Trust   Commissions  .  ^ 

Is  the  course  of  some  remarks  about 
the  Trust  problem,  on  September  28, 
we  asked :  "Ts  it  not  possible  by  ofificial 
supervision  and  regulation  to  gain  for 
the  people  and  the  country  the  advan- 
tages of  consolidation  and  concentration, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the 
wrongs  as  to  which  complaint  is  so  just- 
ly made  ?"  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  com- 
pulsory disintegration  of  a  great  manu- 
facturing combination,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  competition  among  its  separated 
parts,  would  not  necessarily  be  benefi- 
cent to  the  public  and  the  nation,  and 
might  cause  considerable  loss.  We  also 
said: 

"The  subject  is  one  that  might  reasonably 
and  profitably  be  submitted  to  a  carefully  se- 
lected commission,  which  should  inquire  not 
only  concerning  conditions  here,  bur  also  as  to 
the  policies  of  other  nations  which  are  dealing 
uith  the  same  problem  " 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  make 
careful  and  thorough  inquiry  about  the 
great  incorporated  consolirlations  which 
are  commonly  called  'J'rusts  had  been 
suggested  in  1  mk  fNOEPENUENT.  The 
suggestion  was  rfrnewed  because  of  the 
evident    determination    of    the    Govern- 


ment to  prosecute  a  considerable  number 
of  corporations  simply  because  they  are 
consolidations  of  concerns  that  once 
were  independent  and  competing,  and  to 
require  a  dissolution  of  them  in  order 
that  competition  among  the  parts  may 
be  restored ;  also  because  of  that  "doubt 
and  distrust  among  investors,"  of  which 
Mr.  Taft  has  spoken  in  one  of  his  re- 
cent public  addresses. 

In  an  interesting  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  this  Trust  question,  Mr. 
George  W.  Perkins  has  since  asked  for 
the  appointment  of  such  a  commission. 
He  was  speaking,  on  the  4th  inst.,  be- 
fore the  Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Perkins,  formerly  one  of  Mr.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan's  partners,  has  been 
prominent  in  the  management  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  International 
Harvester  Company.  A  few  months  ago 
he  began  to  withdraw  from  active  busi- 
ness, intending  to  give  much  of  his  time 
to  the  study  of  projects  for  the  benefit 
of  great  industrial  corporations'  em- 
ployees. But  the  only  subject  of  his  ad- 
dress at  Detroit  was  the  nation's  policy 
concerning  Trusts. 

At  the  election  of  1908,  he  said,  the 
people  supported  the  party  whose  plat- 
form asked,  as  follows,  for  amendment 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law: 

"Experience  has  shown  that  its  effectiveness 
can  be  strengthened  and  its  real  objects  better 
attained  by  such  amendments  as  will  give  to 
the  Federal  Government  greater  supervision 
and  control  over,  and  secure  greater  publicity 
in  the  management  of,  that  class  of  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  commerce  having 
power  and  opportunity  to  effect  monopolies." 

He  quoted  passages  from  Governor 
Hughes's  attack  upon  the  Trust  plank  in 
the  Democratic  platform,  one  of  them 
being  as  follows : 

"It  is  the  function  of  law  to  define  and  pun- 
ish wrongdoing,  and  not  to  throttle  business. 
In  the  fields  of  industrial  activity  the  need  is 
that  trade  should  be  fair;  that  unjust  discrimi- 
nations and  illegal  allowances  giving  preferen- 
tial access  to  markets  should  be  prevented ; 
that  coercive  combinations  and  improper  prac- 
tices to  stifle  competition  shoubl  be  dealt  with 
regardless  of  individuals,  Ijut  that  honest  in- 
dustry, obtaining  success  upon  its  merits,  deny- 
ing no  just  opportunity  to  its  competitors, 
should  not  be  jjut  imdcr  prfjhibitions  which 
mingle  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  in  a  com- 
mon condemnation.  The  line  of  jjrogress  lies 
not  in  arbitrary  action,  Init  in  securing  suitaljle 
|)iil)lirity  and  supervision,  and  by  accurate  defi- 
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iiitiuii  ui   M  ruiitib  and  tin-   iiitlictiuii  ul    ^jrupcr 
puiiishiiiciit." 

Alter  tlic  election,  Iiuulvci,  Mr.  I'cr- 
kins  coiuiiuicd,  Congress  enacted  no 
aniciuluienls ;  it  neitlier  delineil  the 
wr'in^^.  nor  provided  lor  suitable  pub- 
licity and  -supervision.  Ihis  is  true,  but 
u  ua^  not  understood  that  the  platlonn 
recjuued  defuiition  of  Irust  wrongs  or 
any  change  in  the  words  ol  the  Sherman 
act.  Something  adilitional  providing  for 
supervision  by  means  of  Federal  incor- 
jxjration  or  otherwise  was  iiulicated. 
Mr.  iVrkins  errs  a  little  in  asserting  that 
\.\\L-  Ivepublican  party  is  now  "carrying 
out  the  Trust  plank  of  the  Democratic 
platform."  The  Republican  Government 
is  enforcing  the  Sherman  act,  "full  en- 
forcement of  which,"  Mr.  Roosevelt 
said,  "would  destroy  the  business  of  the 
country." 

It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Perkins  says,  for 
any  large  interstate  industrial  company 
to  know  definitely  whether  its  form  of 
organization  is  legal  or  not.  Senator 
Cummins's  opinion  is  that  "the  extent  of 
lawful  restraint  cannot  be  known  by  a 
business  man  until  he  is  prosecuted  and 
his  case  reaches  the  court ;  he  does  not 
and  cannot  know  as  he  proceeds  with  his 
business  whether  he  is  a  good  citizen  or 
a  criminal."  But  this  is  not  true  of  a 
great  many  business  men,  altho  some 
may  justly  complain  of  uncertainty.  Mr. 
Perkins  points  to  the  promotion  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  export  trade  by  great 
corporations,  saying  that  the  export 
sales  of  two  companies  alone  have  in- 
creased in  ten  years  from  $20,000,000  to 
$100,000,000,  and  that  dissolution  or  dis- 
integration would  seriously  affect  this 
foreign  trade.  It  is  true  that  export 
shipments  have  grown  under  the  man- 
agement of  great  combinations,  but  Mr. 
Perkins  must  know  that  the  growth  has 
been  due  in  part  to  the  practice  of  sell- 
ing abroad  at  prices  lower  than  those 
which  the  combinations  exact  from  the 
American  people.  The  practice  should 
be  discontinued.  Such  discrimination  is 
unjust.  This  part  of  his  argument  can 
have  little  weight  with  the  American 
public. 

As  we  have  said,  he  suggests  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  of  inquiry. 
He  thinks  such  a  commission  would  rec- 
ommend the  establishment  of  an  execu- 


tive commission,  to  which  any  group  of 
men  planning  to  extend  a  business  enter- 
prise from  one  State  to  others  and 
across  the  seas  might  apply  : 

"My  belief  in  that  these  men  should  go  to 
our  I'C'deral  (iovcninient  and  at  least  lay  bare 
tlifir  plans,  expose  tlicir  capitalization,  tjieir 
iiittliods  and  tlicir  objects;  that  they  should 
agree  that  at  staled  intervals  they  would  sub- 
mit to  the  Cjovernnient  complete  statements  as 
to  the  operation  ot  their  business,  so  that  the 
(.jovernment  in  turn  niigiit  say  to  the  labor  em- 
ployed, to  the  coiisiiincr  served,  and  to  the  in- 
vestor, that  the  statements  these  men  are  iiiak- 
ing  are  comiilete  and  honest." 

We  think  there  should  be  a  commis- 
sion of  iiRjuiry,  and  we  believe  such  a 
commission  would  ask  Congress  to  make 
an  executive  commission,  like  that  which 
is  now  concerned  with  the  alTairs  of  rail- 
roads. But  an  Interstate  Trade  Com- 
mission would  not  undertake  to  guaran- 
tee the  "honesty"  of  a  great  company's 
operations  or  the  value  of  its  shares.  It 
would  seek  to  prevent  injustice,  and  in- 
sist upon  that  publicity  which  in  itself 
tends  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  a  cor-' 
poration.  Supervision  might  be  exer- 
cised effectively  by  means  of  Federal  in- 
corporation and  in  other -ways.  Revision 
of  the  Sherman  act  would  be  required, 
and,  of  course,  would  be  recommended 
by  a  commission  of  inquiry.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  courts  are  bound  to  en- 
force the  present  statute,  which,  if  Mr. 
Taft's  and  Mr.  Wickersham's  views  of 
the  recent  decisions  and  opinions  be  cor- 
rect, is  hostile  to  many  corporations  sim- 
ply because  competition  among  their 
component  parts  was  silenced  when  they 
were  organized. 

The  Intellectual  Mood 

The  moods  of  the  folk-thought 
change  like  the  moods  of  the  sea.  Calm 
and  storm  follow  one  another  in  the 
public  mind,  and  popular  ideas  form 
themselves  into  shifting  patterns,  as  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  do.  One  day  they 
are  a  choppy  sea  of  chaotic  fancies,  an- 
other day  the  resistless  roll  of  an  emo- 
tional disturbance.  And  now  and  then 
they  smooth  out  to  the  broad  expanse 
of  deep  but  unruffled  intellectual  inter- 
est, on  whicli  the  commerce  of  our  ma- 
terial and  our  moral  life  rides  safely 
and  moves  swiftly  to  its  port. 

The  weather  signs  today    promise    a 
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return  to  the  intellectual  mood,  and  hap- 
py will  it  be  for  the  world  if  they  do 
not  fail.  It  is  long  since  any  great 
tempest  has  rolled  up  the  long  swell  of 
profound  popular  emotion.  Nothing 
comparable  with  the  vast  movements 
which  we  know  as  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation, the  American  Revolution,  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  American 
Civil  War,  has  been  witnessed  by  the 
generation  now  in  middle  life.  The 
folk-thought  of  our  time  has  for  the 
most  part  been  a  choppy  sea  of  fads  and 
fancies,  of  broken  creeds  and  traditions, 
swishing  and  swashing  with  innumer- 
able heresies  and  fantastic  varieties  of 
■'new  thought."  At  intervals  the  intel- 
lectual mood  has  intervened ;  and  once, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  Victorian  Age,  it 
lasted  so  long  that  the  world  made  more 
progress  in  knowledge  in  thirty  years 
than  it  had  made  in  two  thousand  years 
before.  Our  outlook  upon  the  universe 
was  changed,  and  the  means  wherewith 
to  make  man  comfortable,  if  not  alto- 
gether happy,  were  brought  within  our 
grasp. 

It  is  an  interesting  experience  to  turn 
over  the  files  of  the  scientific  publica- 
tions of  forty  years  ago.  As  we  look 
back  upon  those  days,  we  see  that  Dar- 
winism and  the  Spencerian  theory  of 
evolution  were  not  only  making  their 
way  among  educated  men  with  marvel- 
ous rapidity,  but  also  that  they  were  af- 
fecting the  ideas  of  the  masses  to  an 
extent  that  was  not  then  realized.  .\\v\ 
yet  the  expectations  of  the  more  ojjti— 
mistic  were  destined  to  quick  disappoint- 
ment. The  human  millions  of  Euro])e 
and  America  did  not  forthwith  forget 
their  superstitions  and  become  patient 
scientific  investigators.  They  cared  for 
the  new  ideas  while  they  were  new,  but 
tirerl  of  them  when  the  stimulus  of  nov- 
elty had  spent  its  force.  Then  began 
confusion  and  unrest,  and  men  turned  to 
the  pursuit  of  those  material  advantages 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  pleasures 
of  sense  which  scientific  achievement 
had  j>laced  at  their  cfmim^ind.  In  a  life 
of  extravagant  indulgence  ixnd  insatia- 
ble desire  the  intellectual  toil  which  had 
made  the  new  things  poss'ble  ceased  to 
appeal. 

The  signs  of  reawakening  interest  in 
the  intellectual  life  are  not  numerous  as 


\ct,  but  they  are  real  and  are  multiply- 
ing, in  college  and  university  circles 
there  is  everywhere  a  thoughtful  con- 
deninat'ou  of  tendencies  which  have  been 
disintegrating  intellectual  discipline. 
There  will  be  a  return  to  standards,  to 
intelligent  selection  of  courses,  to  insist- 
ence upon  intellectual  effort  and  achieve- 
ment. In  the  press  there  is  a  noticeable 
increase  of  respect  for  knowledge,  and 
of  intelligent  handling  of  subjects 
within  the  domains  of  science  and  schol- 
arship. Managing  editors  do  not  permit 
their  headline  writers  as  often  as  they 
did  a  few  years  ago  to  display  the  utmost 
possibilities  of  an  asinine  originality.  In 
national  and  State  governments  there 
has  grown  up  a  genuine  regard  for  the 
scientific  expert,  and  the  recent  disposi- 
tion of  the  case  of  Dr.  Wiley,  revealing, 
as  it  has  done,  an  unmistakable  popular 
realization  of  the  importance  of  scientific 
integrity  in  departmental  work,  is  alto- 
gether encouraging,  as  is  also  the  popular 
demand  for  commissions  to  investigate 
present  conditions  before  the  enactment 
<jf  laws. 

Even  more  significant,  as  we  think,  is 
the  new  note  which  may  be  detected  in 
the  utterances  of  men  whose  business  it 
is  to  take  part  in  discussion  and  to  mold 
public  opinion.  Until  recently  there  has 
been  a  discouraging  absence  of  intel- 
lectual appeal.  In  the  volume  of  talk 
about  social  and  economic  problems,  in- 
sistence has  been  laid  upon  "doing"  this 
or  that.  The  assumption  has  been  that, 
if  external  conditions  could  be  changed, 
or  the  social  organization  in  some  way 
remodeled,  mankind  could  easily  enough 
be  made  happy.  Not  only  have  we  been 
told  that  the  poor  man  is  quite  as  good 
a  fellow  as  the  prosperous  man,  but  wc 
have  been  assurecl  also  that  the  ignorant 
and  the  stupid  man  could  give  quite  as 
good  an  account  of  himself  as  the  edu- 
cated man,  if  he  only  had  "a  chance." 
It  is  heartening  to  see  that  here  and  there 
a  jjublic  speaker  is  plucking  up  the  cour- 
age to  talk  [)iainly  about  this  particular 
kind  of  drivel.  The  ignorant  man  is  the 
chief  flanger  in  any  social  situation.  He 
has  always  been,  and  he  always  will  be; 
;ind  n^)  j)lan  of  social  reorganization,  in- 
divirlnalistic,  socialistic  or  commimistic, 
will  ever  work  out  in  satisfactory  results 
imless  the  camjmigii  against  ignorance  is 
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waged  with  ceaseless  and  untiring  deter- 
niinatiun. 

\Ve  arc  nut  indulging  in  piciliction>>, 
Ijut,  as  observers  uf  the  fulk-thought,  wc 
are  happy  in  being  able  to  report  that 
the  mental  weather  map  looks  l)ettrr  than 
it  did. 

Mr.   Roosevelt  anil    l^anama 

Ir  was  in  March  last  that  ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  in  California,  speaking 
about  his  action  concerning  Panama  and 
the  Panama  Canal,  said: 

■'If  1  had  loUowecl  traditional,  conservative 
methods,  1  would  nave  submitted  a  dignified 
state  paper  of  probal)lv  two  hundred  pages  to 
Congress,  and  the  debate  on  it  would  have 
been  going  on  yet ;  but  I  look  the  Canal  Zone 
and  let  Congress  debate,  and  while  the  debate 
goes  on,  the  canal  does  also." 

Those  who  have  thought  that  he  was 

incorrectly    reported    on    that    occasion 

may  now  read  the  following  paraphrase 

of  those  remarks   in   his  defense  of  his 

action  in  Tlic  Outlook: 

"If  I  had  observed  a  judicial  inactivity 
about  what  was  going  on  at  the  Isthmus,  had 
let  things  take  their  course,  and  had  then  suli- 
niitted  an  elaborate  report  thereon  to  Con- 
gress, I  would  have  furnished  the  opportunity 
for  much  masterly  debate  in  Congress,  which 
would  now  be  going  on  and  the  Canal  would 
still  be  fifty  years  in  the  future." 

We  also  quote  a  characteristic  pas- 
sage, which  fairly  indicates  the  general 
tone  of  his  defense : 

"Of  course  there  was  at  the  time,  and  has 
been  since,  much  repetition  of  statements  that 
I  acted  in  an  'unconstitutional'  manner,  that 
I  'usurped  authority'  that  was  not  mine. 
These  were  the  s^^atements  that  were  made 
again  and  again  in  reference  to  almost  all  I 
did  as  President  that  was  most  beneficial  and 
most  important  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
to  whom  I  was  responsible,  and  of  whose 
interests  I  was  the  steward.  The  simple  fact 
was  that  when  the  interest  of  the  American 
people  imperatively  demanded  that  a  certain 
act  .should  be  done,  and  I  had  the  power  to 
do  it,  I  did  it,  unless  it  was  specifically  for- 
bidden by  law.  instead  of  timidly  refusing  to 
do  it  unless  I  could  find  some  provision  of 
law  which  rendered  it  imperative  that  I  should 
do  it." 

A  treaty  is,  or  should  be.  law  for  a 
President  of  the  United  States.  There 
has  been  "much  repetition"  of  the  state- 
ment, not  that  he  acted  in  an  "unconsi- 
tutional  manner"  and  "usurped  author- 
ity." but  that  he  violated  a  ti-eaty  in 
which   the  United   States   '"guaranteed" 


Colombia's  "rights  of  sovereignty  over 
said  territory,"  meaning  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  Tliere  has  also  been  repetition 
of  the  statement  that  his  action  was  in 
violation  of  the  recognized  principles  of 
international  law.  These  are  the  .state- 
ments by  which  (ojombia  sui)ports  her 
petition  for  a  submission  of  the  contro- 
versy to  the  Hague  tribunal.  As  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  convinced  that  there  was 
"no  more  honorable  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  and  that  it 
"is  foolish  to  claim  that  Colombia  is  en 
titled  to  one  dollar  because  of  that  trans- 
action," he  should  not,  of  course,  object 
to  arbitration  which,  if  he  is  right,  would 
simply  give  him  worldwide  vindication 
and  confound  all  who  have  criticised  his 
course. 

The  patent  defense  of  President 
Roosevelt's  course  is  that  the  treaty  with 
Colombia  had  nothing  to  do  with  inter- 
nal war.  We  were  obliged  to  defend 
Colombia  against  foreign  aggression,  bjit 
not  against  secession.  That  is  plain. 
When  the  United  States  had  secured  the 
succession  to  the  French  rights  in  the 
Isthmus,  Colombia  made  extravagant 
claims  and  refused  a  concession.  There- 
upon, with  no  incitement  on  our  part. 
Panama  seceded  from  Colombia.  It  was 
to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  to 
recognize  the  secession,  and  this  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  did  with  full  right.  Put 
then  Colombia  attempted  to  subdue  the 
rebellion,  and  was  about  to  send  an 
army,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  forbade  it, 
and  sent  forces  to  prevent  it.  on  the 
ground  that  we  had  large  property  in- 
terests there,  railroad,  canal,  etc.,  which 
would  be  imperiled  by  war.  By  major 
force  he  did  not  allow  Colombian  soldiers 
to  come  within  fifty  miles  of  the  canal. 

That  our  Government  was  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  secession,  was  glad  of  it  and 
took  advantage  of  it  to  do  what  we 
would  have  been  glad  to  do  with  Colom- 
bia, there  is  no  doubt,  but  our  Govern- 
ment had  given  no  aid  to  the  secession 
itself.  The  question  at  issue  is  as  to 
whether,  after  the  secession,  we  had  the 
moral  right  to  forbid  fighting  there,  with 
the  result  that  Colombia  coulc^  not  bv 
war  recover  possession.  It  was  hard  on 
Colombia,  but  Colombia  had  played  no 
wise  part  in  refusing  a  treaty,  and  she 
had  to  suffer.      We  cannot  see  but  that 
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we  had  the  right  to  forbirl  fighting 
where  we  had  large  rights  of  property 
and  person,  and  we  took  advantage  of 
conditions  which  we  had  not  created. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  is  ti'at  Amer- 
icans in  Panama  sympathized  with  and 
helped  the  secession,  but  that  could  not 
be  helped,  and  was  quite  within  their 
rights.  It  was  a  revolution  which  justi- 
fied itself. 

If,  now,  Colombia  still  thinks  that  she 
has  suffered  deep  injury  from  the  United 
States  and  demands  indemnity,,  we  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  this  country 
should  not  allow  the  case  to  be  referred 
to  the  Hague  tribunal,  and  indeed  it 
ought  to  be.  We  see  no  reason  to  con- 
demn Mr.  Roosevelt  for  his  part  in  the 
transaction.  He  acted  positively,  vigor- 
ously and  at  the  instant  and  with  suc- 
cess, to  the  great  advantage  not  of  the 
United  States  alone,  but  of  every  on^  of 
the  republics  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, Colombia  included,  and  of  the  world ; 
and  if  he  has  seemed  to  boast  a  bit  of  his 
vigor,  and  to  tell  us  that  devotion  to  the 
end  will  not  allow  us  to  condemn  the 
means,  it  is  proper  to  interpret  his  words 
charitably  and  not  represent  him  as  con- 
fessing to  having  done  evil  that  good 
might  come. 

Industrial  War 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  indus- 
trial war.  It  is  well  to  have  a  clear  idea 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  term.  We  know 
what  war  is  between  nations.  It  means 
killing  one  another  until  one  nation  is 
tired  of  having  its  citizens  killed  and  its 
cities  burnt,  and  gives  up  and  submits 
to  the  terms  which  the  stronger  imposes ; 
or  both  nations  get  tired  of  the  losses 
invotverl  and  they  agree  to  terms  to  stop 
the  killing  and  burning. 

Xow  is  this  the  kind  of  war  we  have 
in  mind  when  we  speak  of  an  industrial 
war?  Or  is  the  word  used  figuratively 
to  represent  a  sort  of  conflict  which  has 
to  do  with  words  and  disputes  over  con- 
ditions of  industry,  over  refusals  to 
work  and  refusals  to  employ  labor?  In 
order  to  secure  the  enrl  sought  in  an  in 
dustrial  war  is  the  wilful  killing  of 
jKroplc  included  when  other  means  fail  ? 
'I  his  is  a  very  serious  question,  and  we 
are  brought  fare  to  face  to  it  by  the  later 


developments  of  what  is  called  industrial 
war.  The  question  then  is,  is  this  a  real 
war  or  a  figurative,  rhetorical  war? 

Perhaps  the  highesl  representative  of 
organized  labor,  its  selected  spokesman 
before  the  courts,  is  Mr.  Clarence  Dar- 
row.  In  his  article  in  The  American 
Magazine  of  last  month  he  has  much  to 
say  of  industrial  war.  He  tells  us  that 
it  is  based  on  utter  selfishness  on  both 
sides ;  that  there  is  nothing  ideal  about 
it,  but  that  it  is  necessary  and  inherent  in 
the  present  social  and  industrial  system. 
This  war,  he  tells  us,  must  go  on  to  the 
end;  for  each  side,  the  employer  and  the 
laborer,  is  selfishly  determined  to  get  the 
best  for  himself  that  he  can;  but  Mr, 
Darrow  does  not  answer  the  question — 
he  seems  to  avoid  it — whether  or  not  this 
is  a  real,  literal  war  of  killings  when 
necessary  for  success.  Yet  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  ablest  defender  of  those  tried 
before  the  courts  for  being  responsible 
lor  killings,  would  lead  one  to  conclude 
that  it  is  literal  war  that  he  would  de- 
lend. 

Laborers  demand  the  closed  shop 
for  the  success  of  their  unions  and  the 
protection  of  its  members.  We  allow 
that  they  have  the  right  to  demand  the 
closed  shop  and  to  strike  if  it  is  not 
allowed,  as  Mr.  Darrow  argues ;  but 
what  we  want  to  know  is  whether  killing 
with  dynamite,  and  the  shooting  of  non- 
union men  is  legitimate  in  an  industrial 
war.  Of  course  killing  is  illegal,  but 
Mr.  Darrow  tells  us  that  the  employers 
do  a  multitude  of  illegal  things  in  con- 
structing their  vast  combinations;  but 
that,  under  present  industrial  conditions, 
they  cannot  helj)  themselves ;  that  they 
have  to  combine,  law  or  no  law  ;  and  we 
may  not  be  unfair  in  the  conjecture  that 
lie  would  equally  apologize  for,  or  even 
defend,  the  illegal  killing  of  men  under 
the  stress  of  industrial  war. 

And  the  history  of  strikes  seems  to 
bear  out  this  conclusion,  that  those  en- 
gaged in  it  regard  it  as  real  war,  a  literal 
war  of  classes.  It  is  a  terrible  conclu- 
sion to  reach,  ft  is  one  that  may  over- 
tlirow  r)ur  social  system.  "We  did  not 
make  the  social  system,"  says  Tom 
Mann.  'If  the  bottom  falls  out  of  it, 
thai  is  no  concern  of  ours." 

We  pass  the  Los  Angeles  murders 
and  the  case  of  McNamara   whom   Mr. 
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Uarruvv  hn-,  Lcea  ^elected  to  deffiul,  ami 
luuk  at  the  la-»l  case,  that  uf  the  lUiiioi^ 
Lt-ntral  and  llarriiiiaii  l.mcs  striUc  which 
leaches  as  far  South  as  New  Orleans.  A 
luiniher  of  workmen- -or  we  may  call 
them  scahs  or  strike-hreakers,  were  taken 
to  McComb  City,  Miss.,  to  do  the  work 
which  for  a  very  good  reason,  perhaps, 
the  old  and  competent  workmen  had  left 
on  strike.  1  hen  followed  i  icjts  there  and 
at  other  points  further  South.  We  do 
not  suppose  it  will  he  claimed  that  at 
McComb  City,  at  New  Orleans  and  else- 
where it  was  the  boys  or  the  local  hood- 
lums who  entered  into  a  real  war  of  vio- 
lence and  murder  in  which  many  people 
have  been  killed  or  fatally  wounded.  It 
was  the  strikers  themselves  who  not  only 
profited,  or  hoped  to  profit,  by  the  war, 
l)Ut  who  were  its  army.  So  violent  were 
they  that  the  mayor  of  McComb  City 
took  the  unusual  course  of  compelling 
the  strike-breakers  to  be  taken  from  their 
work  and  out  of  town  for  fear  that  the 
strikers  would  kill  them. 

We  are  not  just  now  defending  or  con- 
demning' those  who,  on  either  side,  incite 
an  industrial  war ;  \vc  only  state  the  fact 
that  in  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of 
the  union  workmen,  particularly  of  the 
Socialist  or  Anarchist  faith,  to  call  it  a 
war  is  no  longer  a  figure  of  rhetoric  but 
a  literal  fact.  We  have  got  to  familiarize 
ourselves  with  this  understanding  with 
whatever  of  social  revolution  it  may  in- 
volve ;  for  Tom  Mann  tells  us  that  those 
he  represents  did  not  make  the  present 
social  system,  and  that  if  the  bottom  falls 
out  that  is  no  concern  of  theirs. 

In  this  connection  we  may  call  atten- 
tion to  one  of  President  Taft's  late 
speeches  on  his  Western  trip.  He  de- 
clares that  industrial  combinations  must 
be  broken  up ;  for  we  must  return  to 
competition,  or  fall  to  Socialism.  We 
are  not  so  sure  of  the  alternative. 

The  Public  Cup 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  pre- 
vailing crusade  for  the  prohibition  of 
cups  at  pubHc  drinking  places  belongs  to 
that  class  of  hasty  legislation  due  to  a 
failure  to  look  at  the  efifect  of  a  measure 
from  both  sides.  Legislation  always  in- 
volves a  choice  between  two  evils  and  in 


this  case  one  evil,  the  danger  to  the  pub- 
lic health  thru  the  spread  of  contagion, 
is  uiideniaijiy  real  and  striking,  while  the 
other  evil,  [\iv  lessening  of  water  drink 
ing,  is  no  less  real  but  not  of  a  nature 
to  be  so  easily  demonstrated  by  specilic 
instances.  In  such  a  case,  the  public  is 
aroused  to  the  more  spectacular  evil  and 
endeavors  to  remedy  it  by  fince  regardless 
of  the  efifect  upon  the  other  tho  it  may 
be  the  greater.  It  seems  to  us  thai  a 
generous  consumption  of  water  between 
meals  is  so  essential  to  health  that  it  is 
very  dangerous  to  interfere  with  it  in 
any  way. 

The  ice  water  tank  is  one  of  America's 
greatest  contributions  to  civilization.  It 
is  a  most  powerful  influence  for  temper- 
ance, much  niDrc  effective  than  pure- 
ly negative  and  restrictive  measures. 
It  has  resulted  in  a  lesser  consump- 
tion of  alcohol  and  a  lafger  propor- 
tion of  abstinence  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try outside  of  Islam.  'J'hc  doctors,  who 
sometimes  follow  rather  than  lead  in 
hygiene,  say  much  less  nowadays  about 
the  injury  of  ice  water  to  the  digestion 
than  formerly  and  prescribe  it  in  certain 
cases,  as  in  fevers,  where  once  they  pro- 
hibited it.  Abroad  America  has  been 
chiefly  known  in  the  past  by  the  cocktail, 
because  the  vices  of  a  country  are  always 
those  first  borrowed  by  other  nations,  but 
-low  the  ice-water  tank  and  its  ally  the 
soda  fountain  are  conquering  Europe 
and  beginning  to  exert  their  beneficent 
nfluence  there  as. .well  as  here.  Now- 
adays when  our  friends  return  from 
abroad  with  an  acquired  taste  for  wines, 
"because,  you  know,  we  could  not  get 
drinking  water  anywhere,"  we  know  they 
are  lying,  whereas  we  only  suspected  it 
formerly.  We  do  not  accuse  the  brewers 
and  saloonkeepers  of  having  furnished 
funds  to  bribe  state  and  municipal  au- 
thorities to  promote  the  anti-public  cup 
movement,  but  it  is  undeniably  in  their 
interests  to  do  so  and  they  have  not  usu- 
ally been  reluctant  to  spend  money  in 
their  own  behalf. 

Of  course,  if  whenever  a  common  cup 
is  removed  by  law  some  substitute  were 
obliged  to  be  provided,  little  could  be 
said  against  it,  but  this  is  not  likely  to 
be  the  case.  Public  watering  places  are 
not  likelv  to  be  maintained  and  new  ones 
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established  if  a  constant  additional  ex- 
pense for  cups  is  to  be  imposed.  Nor  is 
it  probable  that  the  custom  of  carry- 
ing private  pocket  cups  will  become  uni- 
versal in  the  near  future,  and  if  it  is  al- 
ways necessary  to  drop  a  penny  in  the 
slot  to  get  a  drink  poor  people  and  chil- 
dren will  often  go  without  it.  The  effect 
will  be  bad  even  upon  those  who  always 
have  pennies  in  their  pockets.  For  hav- 
ing taken  the  trouble  and  gone  to  the 
expense  of  getting  the  water  they  will 
naturally  drink  down  the  cupful  at  once, 
which  is  the  wrong  thing  to  do.  Ice 
water  should  be  taken  frequently  and  in 
small  quantities  instead  of  rarely  and 
much  at  a  time. 

We  have  been  interested  in  the  new 
forms  of  drinking  fountain,  hoping  that 
some  of  them  would  solve  the  problem, 
but  we  confess  disappointment  so  far. 
The  physical  structure  of  man  does  not 
seem  adapted  to  drinking  upward.  A 
favorite  feature  of  the  old-fashioned  cir- 
cus v/as  "the  human  siphon,"  a  man  who 
could  drink  with  his  head  inverted,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  trick  will  be  ac- 
quired by  everybody.  But  it  is  as  good 
as  a  circus  to  watch  the  novice  trying  one 
of  these  new-fangled  fountains.  There- 
is  always  an  exciting  uncertainty  about 
whether  the  squirt  will  seek  entrance  at 
the  eye  or  at  the  nose. 

A  more  practical  expedient  would  be 
the  use  of  straws.  Drinking  thru  a  straw 
is  the  neatest  way  of  imbibing  a  lif|uid 
and  also  the  most  enjoyable,  for  it  ex- 
tends the  area  of  gustation.  For  iced 
drinks  it  is  particularly  desirable,  be- 
cause the  teeth  are  not  chilled  and  the 
thirst  is  satisfied  with  a  smaller  amount. 
Straws  are  cheap  enough  to  be  supplied 
abundantly,  and  by  using  them  one  can 
drink  with  comparative  impunity  from 
the  foulest  cup,  because  the  disease 
germs  to  be  feared  are  not  usually  in 
the  water,  but  smcsrcrl  f>r\  the  edge  of 
the  cup  by  the  lips.  Contact  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  with  the  cup  can  also  be 
easily  avoided  by  holding  it  just  below, 
instead  of  above,  the  lower  lip. 

As  we  advance  in  civilization  the  use 
of  personal  and  perishable  utensils  and 
apparel  becomes  more  extended.  This 
progress  is,  however,  better  promoted  by 
inrreaHc  of  knowledge    of    real    hygiene 


and  the  revision  of  the  rules  of  etiquet 
than  by  general  compulsory  measures. 
The  boundary  line  between  public  safety 
and  individual  rights  is  vague  and  shift- 
ing. Our  own  inclination  in  such  doubt- 
ful cases  is  always  toward  the  greatest 
allowable  liberty,  whether  it  is  a  matter 
of  physiological  or  of  moral  prophy- 
laxis. We  are  opposed  to  the  theatrical 
billboards  which  force  vulgar  pictures 
and  incitements  to  vice  on  every  passer- 
by, but  we  do  not  urge  the  establishment 
of  a  censorship  of  the  drama.  We  want 
all  foods  and  drugs  correctly  labeled  with 
what  they  contain  and  how  they  are 
made,  but  we  do  tiot  think  it  right  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  any  ingredient  or 
process  unless  it  is  clearly  proved  to  be 
harmful.  A  wide  margin  should  always 
be  kept  between  what  is  madvisable  and 
what  is  prohibited.  Those  who  do  not 
want  to  avail  themselves  of  the  common 
cup  at  railway  stations  and  public  build- 
ings are  not  obliged  to. 

The  use  of  individual  cups  at  com- 
munion is  a  good  custom,  and  we  hope 
it  will  be  extended  to  all  Protestant 
churches.  At  the  communion  service 
where  one  chalice  is  used  every  one  is 
virtually  obliged  to  partake  or  to  confess 
himself  either  an  unbeliever  or  a  victim 
of  some  contagious  disease.  It  would  not 
look  well  for  the  fearful  or  fastidious 
communicant  to  whip  out  of  his  pocket 
his  collapsable  cup  and  help  himself 
from  the  tankard. 

The  common  cup  should  also  prefer- 
ably be  banished  fiori  the  schools,  pro- 
vided always  that  adequate  substitutes 
are  furnished.  It  was  the  custom  in  "the 
little  old  red  schooihouse  on  the  hill"  ot 
"in  the  dale"  (depending  on  which  rime 
was  wanted  for  the  second  line)  to  get 
water  in  a  pail  or  bucket  (according  to 
locality)  and  carry  or  tote  it  around  and 
serve  it  at  every  desk  with  a  dipper  or 
gourd,  as  often  as  the  teacher  would 
grant  jjcrmission.  This  was  probably  the 
reason  why  every  childhood  disease  that 
was  introduced  was  expected  to  go  the 
rounds  oi  all  who  had  not  had  it,  and 
generally  did.  I'ut  it  is  of  doubtful  ad- 
vantage to  the  health  of  the  community 
b)  banish  all  public  cups  tmless  other 
means  of  getting  water  as  freely  and  con- 
veniently arc  introduced  in  their  pla^e. 
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Duchesne  and   RanipoUa 

Mgk.  Duchesne,  Director  of  tlic 
French  Academy  which  occupies  the 
second  tloor  of  the  l-arncse  I'alace  in 
Rome, — the  seat  of  the  French  Em- 
bassy,— enjoys  a  rather  unique  status  in 
regard  to  his  erudite  and  well-known 
"Uibtory  of  the  Ancient  Church."  Orig- 
inally it  appeared  in  French  and  with 
the  itnpriinutur  of  tiie  Dominican  Lepidi, 
who  is  Master  of  the  Sacred  i'alace  and 
hence  the  official  censor  of  the  Vatican. 
Its  great  success  led  tx)  an  Italian  trans- 
lation. Thereupon  troubles  began  for 
its  author.  The  Anti-modernists  uf 
Italy  with  the  Unita  Cattolica  of  Flor- 
ence in  the  van,  began  a  rabid  onslaught 
on  the  work,  which  ended  in  a  partial 
success.  In  this  afTair  of  Duchesne,  who 
meanwhile  was  elected  one  of  the  F'orty 
Immortals,  is  witnessed  a  curious  eccle- 
siastical anomaly.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Index  to  condemn  books,  and  yet  the 
History  of  the  learned  Frenchman  has 
escaped  the  ban,  while  it  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  Consistorial  Congregation. 
For  the  first  time  since  its  creation  this 
Congregation  has  claimed  for  itself  the 
duties  and  powers  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index.  That  it  could  rightfully 
do  so,  is  at  once  apparent,  when  we  rec- 
ognize that  its  Prefect  is  the  Pope  him- 
self, the  fulness  of  all  power.  Again, 
the  condemnation  takes  on  a  mild  form. 
It  invites  the  bishops  of  Italy  to  exclude 
Duchesne's  History  from  all  their  semi- 
naries. True,  the  Sub-Prefect,  Cardinal 
De  Lai,  wrote  a  strong  denunciation  of 
the  work,  yet  instead  of  an  interdict  the 
circular  contains  a  mere  request,  which, 
however,  no  bishop  will  overlook;  at 
least  during  the  lifetime  of  Pius  X,  In 
fact,  the  letter  may  be  called  an  inter- 
dict, altho  at  the  same  time  the  author 
is  not  obliged  to  recant  and  withdraw 
his  writings.  Condemned  and  not 
banned,  a  rejected  book  and  a  faithful 
author,  it  had  received  the  required 
imprimatur,  and  had  afterward  been 
allowed  by  the  decision  of  a  well- 
known  historical  writer  to  whom  its  ex- 
amination was  entrusted,  but  with  the 
reservation  that  it  was  better  adapted  for 
the  learned  than  for  untrained  readers. 
Now  it  is  to  be  excluded  either  as  a 
textbook  or  a  book  of  reference  in  the 


libraries.  At  present  the  interdict  ap- 
plies only  to  Italy,  but  will  doubtk'ss  hi' 
e.Klended  elsewhere,  so  that  it  would  be 
well  for  "levites"  here  to  make  haste  io 
read  it  before  the  book  is  forbidden  them. 
The  reasons  given  are :  Certain  reticences 
on  subjects  relating  to  the  supernatural; 
the  elimination  of  a  host  of  martyrs  who 
are  spoken  of  as  fanatics,  while  their  per- 
secutors were  men  of  genius  inlluenced 
by  political  ideals;  the  disparagement  of 
certain  of  the  Church  hathers;  and  the 
conllicts  with  heretics  at  times  rep- 
resented as  controversies  over  quibbles. 
Indeed,  the  honor  paid  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
state  of  the  Roman  Church  are  not  ade- 
quately emphasized.  It  is  regarded  as 
not  safe  to  let  students  preparing  for  the 
priesthood  know  what  even  reputable 
Catholic  scholars  believe.  What  sort  of 
an  education  is  that  which  gives  a  faith 
unexercised  and  unproved? 

All  this  merely  proves  that  the  circu- 
lar is  the  result  of  pretty  bitter  feuds. 
Cardinal  Rampolla  has  ever  been  the 
stanch  friend  and  defender  of  Duchesne. 
In  fact,  it  was  only  after  Rampolla  had 
left  Rome  and  gone  to  lunsiedlen  near 
Zurich,  that  the  circular  appeared.  No 
doubt  it  is  as  much  a  defeat  for  the 
Sicilian  Cardinal  as  for  the  F"rench 
scholar.  This  circular  is  a  pretty  sure 
omen  that  Rampolla  will  not  be  the  next 
Pope.  At  present  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals is  small  with  a  majority  opposed  to 
Rampolla.  Its  three  most  influential 
men,  Dal  Val,  Vives  y  Tuto,  and  De 
Lai,  are  bitterly  determined  to  keep  Leo 
XII I's  Secretary  of  State  from  being 
Pope.  These  three  are  osciirantisti  of 
the  straitest  sect;  the  first  the  son  of  a 
Spanish  diplomat  by  an  Irish  mother, 
the  second  a  Spanish  Capuchin  friar,  the 
third  a  secular  priest  who  began  life  as 
a  curial  inini(ta)itc  and  has  always  been 
in  Curia,  rising  at  last  to  be  Cardinal. 

Another  point  evident  from  the  con- 
demnation is  that  the  Papal  Censor. 
Lepidi,  is  shoved  aside.  His  office  be- 
longs to  this  order — Dominican,  and  the 
circular  letter  is  but  one  more  proof  that 
the  Jesuits  are  downing  their  life-long 
enemies — the  Black  Friars  of  St.  Dom- 
inic. 

It  will  be  no  great  surprise,  however, 
if   Duchesne's   History,   both   in    Froncli 
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and  Italian,  is  put  on  the  Index.  We 
ourselves  believe  that  from  Rome's 
standpoint  the  work  should  be  banned, 
for  it  is  no  doubt  bold,  if  not  heretical. 
The  brilliant  Frenchman  has  put  an  in- 
terrogation mark  after  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  Church's  historical  dogmas. 
If  condemned  by  the  Index,  Duchesne 
will  probably  submit,  but  his  defender, 
Rampolla,  seems  destined  never  to  wear 
the  Tiara.  The  Consistorial  circular  is 
the  first  straw  to  show  how  the  Con- 
clave wind  may  blow. 

Meanwhile  the  reports  as  to  Pius  X's 
ill  health  are  more  specific.  We  would 
not  depend  upon  them  except  that  the 
private  ne\vs  that  comes  to  us  from  what 
ought  to  be  trustworthy  sources  confirm 
them.  We  are  told  of  his  serious  loss  of 
memory,  and  the  practical  abolition  of 
audiences,  so  that  even  Cardinals  must 
offer  the  gravest  reasons  to  see  him.  Of 
course.  Cardinal  Dal  Val  is  a  dailv  vis- 
itor.  The  Pope  lives  in  the  second  story 
of  the  \''atican,  and  in  descending  he 
uses  the  elevator  to  avoid  meeting  an\ 
one.  At  the  same  time  we  are  informed 
that  he  stands  a  good  chance  to  livL- 
quite  a  long  while.  Of  course,  he  is 
iriost  tenderly  cared  for,  and  every- 
thing is  done  to  maintain  his  physical 
strength. 

T,.     „  -1  f     Immediately  after  his  rc- 

The  Failure  of      ^  ^        ht      •  r- 

„  ,  _  turn    to     Mexico,     Gen. 

General  Reyes      ri  1       t-» 

nernardo  Reyes  prom- 
ised, at  a  conference  attended  by  Presi- 
dent De  la  I5arra,  to  support  Madero  and 
to  take  office  in  his  Cabinet  as  Minister 
of  War.  Some  time  afterward,  yieldin-^^ 
to  temptation,  he  broke  the  agreemeiU 
and  became  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. This  breach  of  faith  must  have 
convinced  the  .Mexican  peojjle  that  he 
was  unfit  to  be  nominated  frir  any  office. 
Probably  a  large  majority  of  them  saw 
in  it  sufficient  evidence  of  his  unworthi- 
ness.  The  recent  cfjurse  of  Ceneral 
Reyes  has  been  disappointing  and  is 
much  to  be  regretted.  Madero  is  not  the 
greatest  or  wisest  of  men,  but  he  was 
the  logical  candidate  of  the  revolution 
and  he  deserved  to  be  elected.  Reyes,  if 
he  had  been  faithful  to  the  conference 
agreement,  could  have  given  him  valuable 
aid  and  thus  woulrl  have  served  his 
country  well. 


It  is  rather  surpris- 
A  Chicago  Report     ing  to  learn  that  the 

post  office  author- 
ities have  forbidden  the  report  of  the 
Chicago  Commission  appointed  to  con- 
sider and  advise  on  the  social  evil  to  be 
sent  thru  the  mails.  There  is  in  the  re- 
port nothing  to  promote  immorality,  but 
quite  the  reverse.  It  tells  plainly  what 
the  evil  is,  its  extent,  and  the  protection 
it  receives  from  the  police.  It  calls  bad 
men  and  women  by  their  proper  desig- 
nations, but  with  all  the  accounts  of  typi- 
cal cases  it  gives  no  names  or  places.  It 
is  a  report  to  startle  easy-going  respecta- 
bility and  to  make  the  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago ashamed  of  the  disgusting  vice 
which  is  discovered ;  and  it  ought  to  lead 
to  legislation  and  other  actions  to  abate  it. 
What  is  there  printed  is  no  worse  than 
will  be  plainly  said  in  public  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  October  23-27,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Purity  Federation,  the 
society  which  has  made  such  a  fight 
against  the  white  slave  traffic.  The  cam- 
paign against  the  social  evil  in  Iowa,  and 
particularly  in  Des  Moines,  has  had  re- 
markable success,  proving  that  it  can  be 
supprest.  Its  suppression  means  not  so 
much  the  cure  of  the  morally  tainted, 
altho  this  is  not  impossible,  but  the  sav- 
ing from  corrupt  influences  of  a  grow- 
ing generation  of  young  people,  and  the 
multiplication  of  the  number  of  mar- 
riage and  of  decent  homes ;  for  prosti- 
tution has  always  been  the  great  foe  to 


marriage. 


There   is   coming   to   be 
Columbus  Day     one     serious     objection, 

we  are  sorry  to  say,  to 
the  celeijration  of  Columbus  Day  as  a 
holiday,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  being  made 
a  sectarian  day.  There  is  nothing  sec- 
tarian about  Independence  Day  or  Labor 
Day  or  Thanksgiving  Day.  They  are 
good  for  Protestants  and  Catholics  and 
Jews,  alike,  and  even  Jews  make  the 
Christian  Christmas  seem  one  of  their 
celebrations.  So  Columbus  Day  might 
be  and  shouUI  l)e  a  day  for  all  of  us  to 
hoiifjr  the  discoverer  of  .America;  but  it 
is  being  perverted  to  be  a  specially  Cath- 
olic holiday,  a  day  to  magnify  the  ylorv 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Altho  the  Cath- 
olic order  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
has  sought  the  enactment  of  it  as  a  legal 
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liuliilay  ill  thirty- four  States,  it  was  not 
itrcseiiteil  to  these  legislatures  as  secta- 
rian. Nut  only  do  the  Catholic  organi- 
zations devise  the  great  processions  of 
the  (lay,  but  we  observe  that  the  Catholic 
newspapers  are  treating  it  as  specially 
their  day.  Thus  the  Boston  Pilot,  owned 
by  Archbishop  O'Connell,  says: 

"livery  Catholic  man  wlu»  is  in  a  |)ositit>n 
lo  du  so,  should  take  part  in  the  yrcat  parade 
of  Cokniibus  Day.  It  should  be  a  source  of 
pride  thus  to  make  public  profession  of  the 
faith  that  is  in  him.  lie  should  not  be  de- 
terred by  false  human  respect.  In  honoring 
the  great  discoverer  he  is  paying  tribute  tu 
the  faith  that  prompted  and  still  prompts 
greatness  of  character,  higii  ideals  and  iiolile 
achievements." 

In  a  second  editorial  'J  he  Pilot  urges  the 
value  of  the  day  for  Catholics,  saying 
that  "to  us  as  Catholics  it  bears  a  special 
significance,"  and  that  to  the  Catholic  it 
brings  "a  special  thrill  of  enthusiasm." 
Such  a  special  right  in  the  day  docs  not 
encourage  the  remaining  "States  to  adopt 
it.  In  this  connection  we  may  mention 
that,  on  the  presentation  last  Sunday  of 
a  tablet  in  honor  of  Governor  Dongan, 
the  first  Governor  of  New  York,  set  up 
in  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  this  city,  Arch- 
bishop Farley  had  the  bad  taste,  in  the 
presence  of  Governor  Dix,  to  say  that 
we  ought  again  to  have  a  Catholic  Gov- 
ernor, and  that  no  other  would  as  safely 
protect  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

J* 

The  formation  of  a 
A  New  Profession    Civic       Secretaries 

Committee  by  the 
National  Municipal  League  brings  out 
clearly  the  development  of  a  new  career 
for  young  men  who  would  devote  their 
services  to  public  work  and  at  the  same 
time  earn  a  livelihood.  Just  as  the  char- 
ity organizations  and  the  business  asso- 
ciations need  professionally  trained  sec- 
retaries, so  the  lengthening  list  of  city 
clubs,  municipal  leagues  and  civic  fed- 
erations learn  that  they  cannot  depend 
upon  spasmodic,  voluntary  effort  if  they 
are.  to  amount  to  anything.  There  was 
a  time  when  enthusiasts  felt  that  all  that 
was  really  needed  to  change  conditions 
was  to  form  a  league  or  an  association, 
adopt  a  platform  that  ran  trippingly 
from  the  tongue,  raise  a  few  war- 
whoops  and  "the  trick  was  done."    Now 


we  know  better.  Our  cities  are  coining 
to  be  served  by  a  group  of  voluntary 
bodies  which,  guided  by  thoughtful  and 
efficient  iiieii,  are  coiUributing  largely  to 
the  solution  of  dithcult  uiunicii)al  prob- 
lems. The  City  Clubs  of  lloslon,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City  are  a  (juintet  of  organizations  serv- 
ing as  nuclei,  around  which  city-wide 
movements  have  been  formed  and  are 
forming.  Their  activities  call  for  high- 
grade  civic  secretarial  work.  The 
voters'  leagues  likewise  require  men  of 
judgment  and  discernment,  courage  and 
foresight.  There  are  improvement  as- 
sociations and  civic  commissions  and  fed- 
erations and  sundry  other  bodies,  all 
manned  by  those  who  may  reasonably  be 
termed  civic  experts ;  moreover,  busi- 
ness bodies  are  coming  to  retain  civic 
secretaries  to  look  after  their  increasing 
civic  activities.  The  National  Municipal 
League's  Committee  is  but  a  year  old, 
but  already  its  membership  exceeds 
forty,  which  is  an  encouraging  evidence 
of  the  growth  of  this  "new  profession." 
The  committee  serves  as  a  clearing 
house  for  its  members.  Reports,  ad- 
vices and  suggestions  are  freely  ex- 
changed for  the  benefit  of  all;  but, 
above  all,  it  promotes  an  esprit  de  corps 
in  civic  affairs  that  promises  to  be  of  the 
largest  usefulness  to  the  civic  movement. 

End  of  Prize  Some  do  say  that  the  rea- 
Fighting  ^^n  why  the  authorities 
forbade  the  fifteen  rounds 
boxing  bout  between  the  American  box- 
ing champion  Johnson  and  the  English- 
man Wells  was  because  it  was  feared 
that  if  Johnson  won  the  bout  it  would 
arouse  the  Kafifirs  of  South  Africa  to  in- 
surrection against  their  white  n!lers.  Wc 
prefer  to  believe  that  the  reason  was  a 
worthier  one :  that  it  was  because  this 
was  to  be  no  simple  practice  of  skill,  but 
the  bloodiest  kind  of  a  brutal,  knockout 
fight,  and  that  is  an  offense  to  decency 
and  morality.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Chester- 
ton says  there  is  no  great  wrong  in  two 
men  pummeling  each  other  if  they  want 
to,  and  that  the  evil  of  it  is  that  people 
should  pay  money  to  sit  and  see  it,  in- 
stead of  fighting  in  a  manly  way  them- 
selves. That  is  characteristic  of  a  man 
who  loves  to  say  paradoxical  things.   He 
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would  have  it  that  we  are  not  as  manly 
as  our  fathers  were  in  the  good  old  days 
when  knights  contended  in  the  jousts 
with  their  swords,  and  the  Robin  Hoods 
and  Friar  Tucks  with  their  quarter- 
staves  and  single-sticks ;  but  we  do  not 
see  but  that  athleticism  has  a  very  fair 
contingent  of  adept"?  in  these  days,  even 
if  we  have  better  ways  to  prove  courage 
and  endurance  than  by  killing  each  other. 

The  predominant  French 
Dry  Farming      trait,     says     Stendhal,     is 

vanity,  w'hich  shows  it- 
self in  resenting  any  possible  superiority 
of  others.  A  curious  example  appears 
in  Algeria.  Having  heard  much  of  the 
success  of  dry  farming  in  the  arid  re- 
gions of  America,  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  Algeria  sent  to  this  country  a 
commission,  in  charge  of  M.  Malcor,  to 
study  the  conditions  here.  On  his  return 
he  reported  that  excellent  results  were 
achieved,  and  plans  were  made  to  intro- 
duce the  system  in  the  semi-arid  portions 
of  Algeria.  His  mission  and  publica- 
tions made  a  profound  impression,  but 
not  what  might  be  expected.  While 
statesmen  approved,  the  agriculturists 
were  passionately  opposed  to  any 
change.  vSome  professors  of  agriculture 
opposed,  and  the  bulletin  of  an  agricul- 
tural society  printed  a  furious  article 
against  dry  farming.  It  said  to  the 
French  colonists:  "Do  just  as  you  have 
been  doing.  Don't  waste  your  time 
searching  for  the  philosopher's  stone. 
Leave  these  new  ideas  for  the  Utopians." 
Everywhere  thru  the  colony  is  heard  the 
same  chorus:  "Take  notice  that  all  this 
noise  is  m.ade  to  create  more  function- 
aries"; or,  "We  already  know  all  the 
Americans  can  teach  us."  Fortunately, 
the  Governor  will  make  the  experiment, 
and,  in  the  old  way  of  learning,  "probat 
ambulando,"  the  test  will  settle  it. 

J* 

No  habit  affected  by 
Foreign  Phrases     certain     Americans     is 

more  lauj^hablc  than 
their  misuse  of  French  phrases  when 
they  are  trying  to  express  themselves  in 
f-'nglish.  An  English  clergyman,  who 
stayed  in  Paris  five  months  in  order  to 
p^-^Itsh  his  acrrnt,  was  asked  if  he  had 
occasion  to  speak  a  great  deal  of  [''rench. 


"No,"  he  replied,  "but  in  my  sermons 
French  expressions  will  come  to  me,  you 
know,  and  it  wouldn't  be  just  conune  il 
faut  not  to  give  them  the  right  accent ; 
would  it  now?"  But  this  is  no  new  folly, 
nor  is  it  confined  to  Englishmen  and 
Americans.  Especially  in  the  world  of 
sports  and  "extra-snob"  society,  do 
French  folk  use  English  coinage.  They 
even  sing  out  play  and  forty  love  when 
practising  the  game  of  tennis — derived 
from  the  old  French  jeu  de  paume.  No 
wonder  a  reaction  has  set  in,  and  "The 
Friends  of  the  French  Language"  have 
organized  themselves  to  combat  the  use 
of  English  frills  and  phrases.  Why, 
argue  the  "Friends,"  say  smoke  room 
and  iiiterviexi'  and  flirt  (always,  by  the 
way,  meaning  the  man  in  the  case)  and 
footing  (meaning  "walking")  when  per- 
fectly good  French  words  express  the 
ideas  involved?  No  reasonable  person 
can  wish  to  root  out  those  borrowed 
words  which,  better  than  any  native  ex- 
pression, convey  one's  meaning.  Thus 
trust  will  remain  good  French,  and 
chauffeur  good  English,  however  the 
words  may  be  mispronounced.  But 
there  never  can  be  a  good  excuse  for 
interlarding  one's  conversation  with  for- 
eign inventions  used  precisely  because 
thev  are  foreign. 

This  means  that  by  that 
"Boston — 1915"    date    Boston   proposes   a 

well  planned  city ;  better 
homes  at  a  minimum  rental ;  absolute 
protection  for  health  and  life ;  the  pre- 
vention of  crime,  disease  and  degener- 
acy, at  least  of  slum  congestion.  It  pro- 
poses also  recreation  for  the  people,  thru 
well  organized  work,  and  that  reaction 
which  takes  place  by  the  study  of  art 
and  music — while  playgrounds  of  course 
are  included  for  the  children.  This  will 
reqin're  the  economic  use  of  all  public 
buildings,  churches  and  school  houses 
specifically  included.  The  school  system 
will  be  reorganized  on  the  basis  that  boys 
ancl  girls  are  to  be  trained  rather  than 
fcfl  with  facts ;  that  they  must  be  trained 
to  do  for  themselves  efficiently  and  to 
accomplish  their  work  as  citizens.  It 
will  not  be  possible  to  carry  out  large 
social  ideas  unless  we  can  educate  our 
coming  generation  to  apprehenrl  and  co- 
of)erate.     ''"he  Boston  proposition  deter- 
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mines  also  to  establisli  a  belter  and  wiser 
relation  between  workman  and  employ- 
er. We  believe  this  to  be  quite  within 
the  range  of  possibilities,  and  we  have 
no  faith  at  all  in  that  pessimism  which 
looks  upon  labor  and  capital  as  naturally 
inimical.  In  short,  Boston  proposes  the 
implanting  of  a  true  spirit  of  civic 
patriotism  in  the  mind  of  every  member 
of  the  communitv  ;  announcing  its  abso- 
lute faith  that  "the  city  can  enter  upon 
a  new  era  of  social  life — co-operative  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word." 

J* 
Other  great  questions  have  been  set- 
tled by  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  Pontifical 
Biblical  Commission.  They  arc  those 
which  relate  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 
It  is  declared  that  the  Apostle  was  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  that  bears  his  name  ; 
that  it  was  originally  v/ritten  in  Ara- 
maic ;  that  it  was  translated  into  Greek 
before  Paul  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and 
so  before  the  prophecies  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  were  fulfilled ;  that 
Matthew  wrote  the  Gospel  as  we  have  it 
and  not  merely  a  collection  of  our  Lord's 
sayings  exjpanded  by  a  later  editor;  that 
the  statements  made  in  the  Gospel  are 
all  trustworthy,  and  have  not  been  dic- 
tated by  any  desire  to  accommodate  facts 
to  prophecies  about  the  coming  Mes- 
siah ;  and,  finally,  that  full  credit  must 
be  given  to  the  account  of  Christ's  birth 
and  infancy,  to  the  passage  on  the  pri- 
macv  of  Peter,  to  that  on  the  formula  of 
baptism  (2<S:tq.  20),  and  "the  profession 
by  the  Apostles  of  their  faith  in  the  di- 
vinitv  of  Christ"  (14:23).  It  is  so  rest- 
ful to  be  told  what  to  believe. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  observe  how  the 
trial  begins  of  those  guilty  of  the  lynch- 
ing and  burning  of  a  negro  in  Coates- 
ville.  Pa.  The  district  attorney  began 
with  bringing  to  trial  two  boys  not  out 
of  their  teens.  They  could  hardly  have 
been  among  the  most  guilty  ones,  and  it 
is  not  so  very  strange  that  the  jury 
should  have  been  merciful  to  them  and 
acquitted  them.  But  it  is  a  bad  begin- 
ning. Such  an  atrocious  crime  could  not 
have  been  committed  without  adult  lead- 
ers, and  they  are  the  ones  who  should 
have  been  first  brought  to  trial,  the  world 
will  think.  We  see  these  acquittals,  and 
then  the  endorsement  of  the  Republican 


priniar)  which  makes  the  indicted  Chief 
of  Police  candidate  for  an  elective  office. 
.'\1!  this  gives  lovers  of  justice  anxiety. 
We  could  not  havi'  imagined  that  Ches- 
ter County,  a  seat  of  education  and  cul 
lure,  could  first  commit  such  a  crime,  and 
tiu'u  fail  to  punish  it. 

J* 

It  was  all  right  when  Senator  Ste- 
phenson was  .sjKiuling  his  money  freely 
to  elect  Mr.  l.a  I'oUette,  but  when  he 
spent  $107,000  to  secure  his  own  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate  it  was  bribery.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  money  was  used 
illegitimately  in  both  cases.  He  must 
h.ave  known  that  the  men  into  whose 
hands  he  put  all  this  money  nnist  have 
spent  it  in  corrupt  ways.  There  are  laws 
that  limit  the  amount  a  candidate  can 
spend,  and  such  a  law  they  ought  to  have 
in  Wisconsin. 

>: 

I'ollowing  the  law  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  Notre  Uame  University  forbids 
its  students  to  smoke  cigarets,  and 
Columbia  University  also  has  a  rule 
against  smoking  on  the  college  grounds. 
We  wish  these  rules  might  be  made  ef- 
fective there  and  in  other  similar  institu- 
tions. But  we  observe  that  the  more 
stringent  government  of  West  Point  and 
the  Naval  Academy  cannot  prevent  the 
students  wholly  from  hazing  and  secur- 
ing intoxicating  liquor. 

The  so-called  aerial  post  is  not  an  in- 
novation, any  more  than  the  taxi-meter, 
that  was  known  to  ancient  China.  Fifty 
years  ago  postal  balloons  drifted  between 
Metz  and  Paris ;  forty  years  ago  the 
English  post  office  made  a  successful  ex- 
periment with  a  postal  balloon  at  the 
Crystal  Palace;  during  the  siege  of 
Paris  .by  the  Prussians  mail  bags  were 
carried  by  balloon  from  the  capital  to 
Tours.     Ecclesiastes,  I.  10. 

.J* 

A  debt  of  gratitude  is  owed  to  the 
directors  of  the  Cambridge  (Mass.) 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
who  have  ruled  that  a  woman  is  a  young 
woman  until  she  is  thirty-five.  Will 
some  one  in  authority  be  so  kind  as  to 
tell  us  when  the  graduate  of  a  college 
for  women  ceases  to  be  a  "girl"? 

So  far  the  Turco-Italian  war  is  less 
fatal  than  aviation. 


^^ 

Insurance 

^^ 

Policy  Loans 

We  have  in  the  past  commented  on 
the  evil  of  pohcy  loans.  The  extent  of 
these  loans  increases  rapidly.  In  1902 
the  companies  in  New  York  State  had 
$60,000,000  of  policy  loans  in  their  as- 
sets. At  the  end  of  19 10  these  figures 
had  increased  to  $265,000,000.  In  out- 
side companies  the  policy  loans  increased 
from  $47,000,000  to  $175,000,000  in  the 
same  period.  Many  causes  have  been 
advanced  for  this  increase,  such  as  hard 
times,  speculation,  real  estate  develop- 
ment and  the  purchase  of  automobiles. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  loans  repre- 
sent an  unwise  business  practice,  and 
that  despite  the  discouragement  of  the 
privilege  by  the  insurance  companies  the 
evil  constantly  increases.  In  a  recent 
address  by  Mr.  Preus,  a  Minnesota  in- 
surance expert,  the  following  significant 
remarks  were  made: 

An  insurance  company  undertaking  to  loan 
on  demand  a  sum  on  every  policy  outstanding 
approaching  the  amount  of  the  reserve  on  such 
policy  is  not  only  encroachmg  on  the  realm 
of  banking,  but  is  subordinating  its  true  func- 
tion of  protecting  families  in  order  to  assist 
speculators  and  indiscreet  citizens,  and  thus 
steering  its  craft  upon  an  uncertain  sea.  The 
time  has  gone  by  v/hcn  we  would  think  of 
asking  for  the  termination  of  the  policy  loan 
practice,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  this  feat- 
ure of  a  policy  should  be  permitted  to  destroy 
the  purpose  of  the  insurance  contract. 

CoLOG.VE,  Germany,  with  a  population 
of  517,000,  has  not  had  a  total  loss  in  a 
dwelling  house  in  many  years.  Nearly 
all  the  fires  which  l>rcak  out  are  confined 
to  the  rooms  in  which  they  originate. 
There  are  no  wooden  structures  in  Co- 
logne, and  all  new  buildings  erected  must 
be  of  brick,  stone  or  concrete,  and  abso- 
lutely fireproof.  Wooden  stairways  -are 
permitted  only  in  single  dwellings  of  not 
over  two  stories.  The  fire  losses  in  Co- 
logne are  less  than  one-tenth  those  of  the 
ordinary  American  city  of  the  same  size. 

.At 

A  TAntjr,Ai  if>.v  of  fliviflcnds  paid  to 
stockholders  of  life  insurance  comj^anies 
■f>f  the  United  States  during  1910  shows 
lot'd  payments  f)v  that  urciuut  amount- 
ing   U>    Sr,85r,055.       ( )nc    Imiidrfd    uu(] 


eleven  companies  are  listed,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $32,746,180.  Sixty 
of  the  companies  paid  dividends  to  their 
stockholders,  the  average  rate  being  5.6 
per  cent. 

Joseph  Letter,  of  Chicago,  who  ac- 
quired fame  by  his  spectacular  career  as 
a  speculator  in  grain,  has  the  largest  per- 
sonal accident  policy  on  record,  amount- 
ing to  $250,000.  The  policy  is  with  the 
Travelers'  Insurance  Company,  of  Hart- 
ford. 

..* 

The  "Olympic,"  which  collided  with 
the  cruiser  "Hawke"  near  Southampton 
recently,  is  insured  in  London  for  $5,- 
000,000.  The  terms  of  the  policies  pro- 
vide that  the  underwriters  shall  pay  only 
in  the  event  of  a  claim  exceeding  $750,- 

000. 

J* 

A  life  insurance  company  is  to  be 
organized  in  San  Francisco  to  insure 
Chinamen  exclusively.  They  are  going 
after  the  business  which  American  com- 
panies have  been  getting  in  the  past.  A 
Chinaman  is  a  good  risk. 

.^ 

There  is  almost  twice  as  much  life 
insurance  in  force  in  the  United  States 
today  as  there  was  ten  years  ago.  The 
assets  of  the  companies,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  new  companies  as  well  as 
the  old,  have  more  than  doubled. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts 
has  rendered  an  opinion,  signed  by  five 
judges,  declaring  that  the  workmen's 
compensation  bill  before  the  Senate  is 
constitutional.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
measure  will  now  pass  into  law. 

-* 

Governor  Dix,  of  New  York,  has 
signed  the  bill  extending  for  another  five 
years  the  time  in  which  life  companies 
must  dispose  of  their  stock  investments. 

J* 
A  Pennsylvania  man  Jiid  $700  in  a 
stove,  then   his  wife  lit  the  stove.     lie 
said   he   had   lost    faith    in   banks  and    in 
insurance. 


Financial 


Trusts  and  the   Market 

DwiNc;  to  the  I'rcsuk-nt's  puljlic  ad- 
dresses, to  lej^al-  proceedings,  and  com- 
ments of  the  press,  the  securities  market 
continued  to  be  affected,  last  week,  by 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  toward 
incorporated  combinations  en^aji^ed  in 
manufactures  or  trade.  Rrief  reference 
to  the  week's  events  and  reports  is  made 
below  : 

Steel.  Reports  from  Washington  of  im- 
pending suits  against  the  Corporation  for  vio- 
lation of  the  Sherman  and  Elkins  acts.  Other 
reports  that  the  independent  companies  vsill 
combine  if  the  Corporation  is  not  prosecuted. 

IVall  paper.  Nine  prominent  manufactur- 
ers or  wholesalers  indicted  at  Cleveland  for 
violation  of  the  Sherman  act,  one  of  the  de- 
fendants being  W.  A.  Huppuch,  Governor 
Dix's  partner,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Democratic  Committee,  and  member  of  the 
New  York   Public  Service  Commission. 

Harvester.  President  McCormick  says  he 
is  confident  that  the  company  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Government. 

Tobacco.  Many  rumors  about  the  disso- 
lution plan.  Louis  D.  Brandeis  employed  by 
independents  to  protest  if  the  plan  should 
preserve  the  Trust's  power. 

Anthracite  railroads.  In  a  brief,  on  ap- 
peal, the  Government  takes  a  new  line  of  at- 
tack. 

Cotton  corner.  Action  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, on  appeal  from  the  quashing  of  parts 
of  the  indictment. 

Lumber.  Black  list  produced  in  Missouri 
suit  against  Southwestern  Association.  East- 
ern States  Association  filed  answer  in  Gov- 
ernment's suit. 

Florida  Railzvay  Company.  This  corpora- 
tion sues  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  several 
financiers,  under  the  Sherman  act,  asking 
$6,000,000   damages. 

Burley  Pool.  Renewal,  for  ten  years,  of 
this  conil)ination  of  growers  of  tobacco  by 
means  of  a  contract  with  James  B.  Haggin. 

Electrical,  Southern  Grocers,  and  Powder. 
Reports  that  each  of  these  prosecuted  com- 
binations has  submitted  a  satisfactory  plan 
of  dissolution. 

At  the  same  time  several  merger  proj- 
ects were  announced,  each  one  involving- 
suppression  of  competition.  A  combina- 
tion of  iron  interests  in  Alabaina,  to  be 
capitalized  at  $30,000,000,  is  under  con- 
sideration ;  also  a  combination  of  North- 
western lumber  mills,  capital  $40,000,000. 
The  merger  of  nine  copper  mining  com- 
panies with  the  great  Calumet  and  Hecla 


lias  been  abandoned,  owing  to  appeals  to 
the  courts  in  Michigan  from  certain 
minority  stockholders,  Oflficers  of  the 
("alumet  and  Ilecla  assert  that  the  com- 
bination woidd  permit  economies  of  pro- 
duction and  promote  conservation  of 
mineral  supplies. 

A  well  known  writer  on  financial 
topics  asserted,  on  the  3d,  over  his 
signature,  that  Mr.  Wickersham,  be- 
fore he  became  Attorney-General,  was 
employed  by  the  Steel  Corporation  to 
examine  its  organization  and  operations, 
and  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  in 
any  way  the  Corporation  violated  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law ;  that  he  criti- 
cised "only  some  trifling  details,"  and 
that  "the  blemishes  he  discovered  were 
eliminated."  As  no  denial  has  since  ap- 
peared, we  assume  that  the  statement 
was  a  true  one. 

....  Deposits  in  our  postal  savings 
banks  at  the  end  of  August  were  about 
$2,500,000.  It  is  estimated  that  now  the 
total  exceeds  $4,000,000. 

.  . .  .Representative  Sims,  of  Tennes- 
see, gives  notice  that  at  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  Congress  he  will  introduce  a  bill 
to  abolish  the  new  Commerce  Court. 

....  Official  tax  reports  show  that  about 
10,000  motor  cars,  for  which  about  $12,- 
000,000  was  paid,  are  owned  in  Kansas. 
It  is  said  that  more  than  half  of  them 
were  bought  by  farmers. 

.  . .  .The  value  of  our  farm  lands,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  report  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
last  decade,  rising  from  $13,051,033,000 
in   1890  to  $28,383,821,000  in  191  o. 

.  . .  .Italy's  exports  of  cotton  cloth  to 
Turkey  have  grown  rapidly  in  the  last 
few  years.  This  trade  will  be  checked 
by  the  war.  American  exporters  hope  to 
get  a  part  of  it.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
exporting  Italian  manufacturers  have 
excited  prejudice  in  Turkey  against 
American  cottons  by  selling  cloth  of  pooj- 
quality  under  counterfeited  or  closely 
imitated   American   trademarks. 
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Survey  of  the   World 


At  B  e  1  li  n  g  h  a  m  , 
Mr.  Taft's  Travels     Wash.,  the  President 

said,  last  week,  that 
if  all  went  well  the  Panama  Canal  would 
be  open  to  traffic  by  July,  191 3,  altho 
that  is  promised  only  for  January,  191 5. 

On   October    13,   after   speaking   at 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  on  the  Xicaraguan 
and  Honduran  loan  treaties,  giving  rea- 
sons why  they  should  be  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Taft  reached  San  Francisco. 
That  night,  at  a  banquet,  he  paid  a  trib- 
ute to  ex-President  Roosevelt's  "prompt- 
ness and  energy"  in  the  matter  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Next  day  he  broke 
ground  at  the  site  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition.  A  military  and  naval  demon- 
stration was  followed  by  music  and 
speeches.  Governor  Johnson,  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  an  insurgent,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  his  formula  for  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Taft:  "Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  No  name,  no  adjectives.  San 
I'rancisco   newspapers   comment   on   the 

warmth  of  the  President's  reception. 

Mr.  Taft  traversed  Mount  Rainier  Na- 
tional Park,  Washington,  in  an  automo- 
bile, notwithstanding  the  bad  couflitioh 
of  the  roads.  At  one  moment  he  came 
within  2  feet  of  going  over  a  precipice 

1,000    feet   high. In    Seattle,   Wash., 

the  President  addrest  an  outdorir  audi- 
ence of  alxjut  15,000  persons  on  his  arbi- 
tration treaties.  At  Tacoma  he  returned 
to  the  subject  of  Alaska,  saying,  in  part : 

"I  mafle  a  speech   in  .Seattle  two  years  ago 

op  the  government   of    Alaska.       My   impres- 

-ion  was  that   Alaska  will  not  make  progress 

until  if  has  a  local  government   that  may  act 

II   all   local   neerls.       I   then   said   I    flifl   not 

K  the  people  of  Alaska   v.erc  of  sulTiricnt 

olirlarity   to   justify   turning   the    government 

'ver  to' them,  and  I  would  prefer  a  commission 

;<overnmcnt    like   that    we   had    in   the    i'hilip- 


pines.  That  has  not  met  general  approval. 
I  still  think  that  would  be  the  better  way." 
Yet  he  would  concede,  he  added,  "a  part 
elective  and  part  appointive  govern- 
ment." There  ought  to  be  no  politics  in 
the  action  of  Congress  as  to  Alaska ; 
only  regard  for  proper  development.  He 
said : 

'  I  confess  that  I  see  no  reason  for  depart- 
ing from  the  ordinary  rules  in  respect  to. 
Alaska  that  we  have  in  other  parts  of  the 
public  domain.  That  is,  I  see  no  more  reason 
for  government  ownership  there  than  else- 
where. I  think  we  may  introduce  there  the 
same  disposition  of  that  domain  that  we  have 
introduced  elsewhere.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
leasing  system.  I  find  that  they  have  the 
leasing  system  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Canada,  and  that  it  has  worked  well." 

Mr.  Taft  took  advantage  of  his  op- 
portunity to  inform  himself  upon  the 
workingmen's  compensation  law,  in 
Washington.  He  spoke  of  this  at  Olym- 
pia,  saying : 

"I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  pro- 
gressive legislation  which  you  have  adopted 
in  this  State.  I  am  especially  interested  in 
the  act  providing  for  workingmen's  compen- 
sation. It  is  a  subject  that  we  have  been 
considering  at  Washington  and  which  is  now 
under  e.xamiiiation  by  a  special  commission 
appointed  by  Congress.  That  they  will  look 
into  the  operation  of  your  Washington  statute 
goes  without  saying,  and  I  have  attempted  to 
elicit  from  the  Governor  and  have  oljtained 
from  him  a  great  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  statute,  its  operation  and  its 
beneficial  efTects." 

In  two  towns  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington Mr.  Taft  referred  to  woman  suf- 
frage'. At  Ccntralia,  while  it  was  still 
supposed  that  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment granting  the  vote  to  California 
women  had  been  defeated,  he  said : 

"I  sec  that  they  defeated  the  sufTrage  in 
California  yesterday,  so  that  you  still  remain 
the  largest  .Siate  with  the  largest  number  of 
WfMnen  rontribtiling  to  your  government.  The 
whole   world    will    watch   your   experiment   to 
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see  how  it  is  cuiiiing  out  and  what  good  ciTcct 
the  suffrage  may  have.  I  do  not  know  how 
It  IS  in  your  families.  Josh  bilUngs  used  tt) 
say  that  the  man  who  consented  to  he  a  lieu 
tenant  on  his  wedding  day  was  never  pro- 
moted My  e.vperieiue  is  that  where  the  man 
IS  the  lieutenant  the  family  is  Itest  governed 
1  dare  to  say  that  in  the  presence  of  a  groat 
many  ladies  who  will  agree  with  me.  Whether 
(he   men   do  or   not   is  not   important." 

At  Castle  Rock,  Wash.,  he  said  tliat  the 
success  of  woman  suffrage  "depends 
upon  the  women." 

"It  they  are  going  to  exercise  the  suffrage 
and  be  careful  about  it  and  give  the  attention 
that  men  give  to  it,  then  1  have  not  any 
doubts  aliout  the  result.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  to  what  the  women  of 
Washington  do,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
problem  that  has  been"  entered  ui)on  with  so 
I  CI  111  rage  by  you  will  be  properly  solved 
and  will  justify  what  you  have  done,  and 
then  of  course  all  over  the  country  we  wi]l 
follow  you." 

-After  reports  to  the  contrary,  it  be- 


came known  hist  Friday  that,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  at  least  2,000,  California  had 
given  the  suffrage  to  women,  the  vote 
being  119,880  for,  117,779  against.  The 
vote,  for  the  constitutional  amendments 
providing  for  the  referendum  and  recall 
(including  judges)  were  138,181  to 
44,850,  and  148,572  to  46,290,  respec- 
tively. 

GifTord  Pinchot,  wlio 
The  Opposition     has     been     touring     in 

Alaslca,  expected  to 
reach  Chicago  in  time  for  the  anti-Taft 
Republican  conference  of  last  Monday. 
Ex-Senator  Beveridge  will  not  return 
from  Europe  in  time  to  attend,  and  has 
avoided  expressing  himself  as  to  the  con- 
ference. Senator  La  Follette,  in  whose 
interests  this  meeting  of  about  400  pro- 
gressive leaders  seems  to  have  been 
planned,  was  expected  to  assist ;  as  also 
Senators  Borah,  Bristow,  Clapp  and 
Cummins.  "President  Taft  will  not  be 
renominated,"  the  Iowa  Senator  said  last 

week. According  to  Chicago  reports, 

Republican  insurgents  stand  ready  to 
spend  $2,000,000  to  found  a  national  or- 
gan, to  be  published  in  that  city,  be:jin- 
ning  in  November.  A  quarter  of  that 
sum  was  pledged  a  week  ago,  it  is  al- 
leged.  Senator  La  Follette  will  make 

two  trips  into  the  Middle  West  this  fall 
in  the  interests  of  his  candidacy  for  the 


Republican  Presidential  nomination.  He 
wll  first  visit  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Michigan,  IIU- 
nois,  Missouri  and  ( )klahoma.  Later  he 
will  go  to  Indiana  and  ( )hio.  The  Wis- 
consin Senator  will  travel  on  a  special 
train.  He  plans  to  make  ten  big  speeches, 
setting  forth  progressive  jirinciples  and 
the  choice  of  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  by  direct  vote. Participa- 
tion in  the  (liicago  conference  by  James 
R.  Garfield,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
the  Roosevelt  Cabinet,  was  not  originally 
contemplated  by  that  gentleman.  His' 
change  of  heart  is  said  to  have  followed 

a   consultation   with   Mr.   Roosevelt. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  Democratic  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  said  in  part  at  Red  Bank, 
X.  J.,  October  11 : 

"You  have  heard  the  President  speak  about 
the  e.\ecution  of  the  anti-trust  law.  You 
have  heard  tiic  Attorney  General  quoted  with 
regard  to  that.  Do  you  know  what  either  of 
them  is  going  to  do?  Do  they  themselves 
know  what  they  arc  going  to  do?  They  have 
everybody  guessing,  their  friends  included, 
and  you  cannot  conduct  sound  business  upon 
a  test  of  guessing.  This  country  is  backing 
;ind  filling,  backing  and  filling,  under  an  Ad- 
ministration that  never  defines  what  it  is  go- 
ing to  do.  This  country  should  insist  that 
affairs  should  be  taken  charge  of  by  some 
i)ersons  with  definite  opinions  and  absolutely 
unconquerable  resolution,  and  then  say  what 
they  are  going  to  do,  and  do  it." 

The  next  day,  before  the  undergraduate 
body  of  Princeton  University,  Governor 
Wilson  repeated  his  denunciation  of  the 
Administration. 

John  M.  Harlan,  Asso- 
At  Washington  ciate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  oldest  member, 
(lied  of  acute  bronchitis  at  Washington, 
October  14,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 
He  was  the  one  member  of  the  court 
who  dissented  from  the  recent  "rule  of 
reason"  decisions  against  the  Standard 
Oil  and  American  Tobacco  companies, 
and  had  been  ill  less  than  a  week.  When 
the  President  chooses  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan's successor  he  will  have  named  an 
actual  majority  of  the  Supraue  Court. 
The  food  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League,  sitting  at 
New  York  last  week,  commended  the 
President  for  exonerating  Dr.  Wiley,  and 
uro-ed  the  removal  of  Secretarv  Wilson, 
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Cuba  and 
Other  Islands 


Solicitor  McCabe  and  Associate  Chemist 

Dunlap. The     Heview     of     Reviews 

Company,  magazine  publishers,  last  week 
filed  a  petition  in  a  suit  m  equity  against 
Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  and  Post- 
master Morgan,  of  New  York  City, 
asking  that  the  defendants  be  restrained 
from  enforcing  the  new  postal  regulation 
for  forwarding  monthly  and  bi-weekly 
periodicals  by  fast  freight  instead  of  on 
regular  mail  trains,  thru  Ohio.  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota,    Iowa     and      Missouri. The 

Postmaster-General  advocates  in  his  an- 
nual estimates  a  parcels  post,  for  which 
he  asks  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  to 
cover  the  preliminary  expenses  of  estab- 
lishing a  parcels  post  on  rural  mail 
routes,  and  an  equal  amount  to  start  the 
parcels  post  in  the  city  delivery  service. 
Another  new  item  in  the  estimates  is  one 
of  $50,000  to  cover  experiments  in  the 
delivery  of  mail  by  aeroplane. 

Two  Cuban  Senators  and 
nine  Representatives,  act- 
ing as  a  committee  of  the 
political  supporters  of  Vice-President 
Zayas,  called  upon  President  Gomez,  on 
the  14th,  and  told  him  they  had  informa- 
ti<->n  of  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Zayas, 
den.  Pino  Guerra  and  Congressman 
Marquetti.  'I  hey  warned  the  President 
that  if  one  of  these  men  should  lose  his 
life  during  the  campaign  they  would 
hold  the  Government  responsible.  He 
replied  that  he  knew  nothing  of  such  a 
plot,  but  had  heard  rumors  of  a  similar 
conspiracy  with  which  several  members 
of  this  committee  were  said  to  be  con- 
nected.     He  paid   no  attention   to   such 

stories. The  two  new  ships  of  Cuba's 

navy — the  protected  cruiser  "Cuba," 
2,2(X)  tons,  and  the  training  ship  "Pa- 
tria,"  1,200  tons — were  launched  on  the 
loth  at  the  Cramp  Company's  yard,  at 
Philadelphia.  ]*"our  of  President  Go- 
inez's  daughters  were  present.  Miss 
Mariana  was  sponsor  for  the  "Cuba" 
and  Miss  Narcissa  for  the  "Patria." 
The  cost  of  the  ^hips  is  alxnit  $750,000. 

Xcar    Santiago,    last    week,    bandits 

raptured  Jennings  .S.  Cox,  Jr.,  general 
manager,  and  I'cfln>  Aguilera,  mining 
engineer,  rif  the  Si)anish-Ati]eriran  Iron 
Conipany.     iJemanrling  $2(j,ooo  ransom 


fur  Aguilera,  they  released  Cox  in  order 
that  he  might  procure  the  money.  He 
returned  from  Santiago  with  armed 
men,  and  in  the  fight  which  ensued 
Aguilera  escaped  from  the  bandits,  im- 
injured.  Two  of  the  outlaws  were  cap- 
tured.  There  is  abundant  proof  that 

the  "Maine"  was  not  wrecked  by  explo- 
sion of  her  boilers.  These  have  been 
found  intact.  A  little  more  than  half  of 
the  wreck  can  be  floated  and  thus  re- 
moved   from    the    harbor. In    Santo 

Domingo  an  earthquake,  on  the  6th, 
ruined  the  town  of  San  Juan  de  la  Ma- 
guana.  An  American  customs  inspector, 
assisted  by  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washington,  is  teaching  the  natives 
near  the  Haytian  boundary  how  to  culti- 
vate the  soil  in  modern  ways.     Not  even 

plows  have  been  in  use  there. -In  the 

Pliilippines,  the  constabulary  have  killed 
Otoy,  a  noted  outlaw  for  the  last  thirty- 
two  years  in  the  island  of  Saniar.  Pie 
was  the  last  chief  of  the  Pulajanes. 

Nicaragua's  Nicaragua's  Congress, 
American  Loan  O"  the  Qth,  approved 
the  loan  project  by  a 
vote  of  25  to  6.  President  Diaz  and  War 
.Minister  Mena  had  threatened  to  resign 
if  approval  should  be  withheld.  The  loan, 
which  is  to  be  $15,000,000,  was  nego- 
tiated by  Ernest  H.  Wanda,  the  Ameri- 
can financial  adviser  of  the  Government, 
with  Brown  Brothers  and  J.  &  W.  Sel- 
igman  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  The  money 
is  to  be  used  in  refunding  the  foreign 
and  internal  debt,  building  a  railroad  and 
establishing  the  gold  standard.  Nica- 
ragua's foreign  debt  is  $4,628,385  and 
her  internal  debt  i  little  more  than  $5,- 
000,000.  Nearly  all  of  the  foreign  debt 
is  owed  to  the  Ethelburgo  Syndicate,  of 
Eondon,  and  the  British  Government  re- 
cently gave  notice  that  interest  must  be 
paid  on  October  21.  A  treaty  pending 
in  the  Senate  at  Washington  relates  to 
this  loan.  Speaking  at  Sacramento,  Ca., 
on  the  13th,  Mr.  Taft  defended  this 
treaty  and  the  similar  treaty  with  Hon- 
duras, together    with    the    policy  which 

they     represent. Following    approval 

of  the  Ifjan,  Congress  apj^roved  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Mena  to  succeed  Presi- 
dent Diaz.  Fernando  .Solorzano  will  be 
Vice  President. 
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The  Situation  in     Mexico's       I'residential 
Mexico  flt'Ctors     voted    on    the 

i5tli.  There  are  a  great 
many  uf  them  aiul  the  decision  concern- 
ing a  vice-president  could  not  be  prompt- 
he  ascertained.  After  asking  Ur.  (Joniez 
to  withdraw  in  favor  of  Suarez  (which 
(lomez  refused  to  do),  Madero  asked  the 
CathoHc  Party's  committee  not  to  press 
f(ir  the  election  of  De  la  Harra,  saying 
that  a  political  controversy  might  lead 
Ue  la  Harra  to  reject  the  C  ahinet  office 
of  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations.  The 
committee  decided  that  it  would  continue 
to  support  De  la  Barra,  altho  he  had  pub- 
lid  v  (leclared  that  he  would  not  accept 
the  X'ice-Presidency.  A  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment,  approved  by  the 
States,  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  soon  to 
be  ratified  by  the  House,  will  disqualify 
him.  The  Catholic  Party  decided  to 
vote  for  Comez,  if  De  la  Barra  should 
lie  ineligible.  Its  committee  asserted 
that  De  la  Barra  had  42  per  cent,  of  the 
electors,  Suarez  only  30  per  cent.,  and 
( iomc7  the  remainder.  Gomez,  in  a  pub- 
lic address,  predicted  that  Madero  would 
ruin  himself  by  trying  to  force  Suarez 
upon  ihc  jjeople,  as  Diaz  had  lost  by 
compelling  them  to  take  Vice-President 
Corral.  Madero  will  retain  several  of 
the  ])resent  members  of  the  Cab'net. 
De  la  Barra  may  accept  the  first  place, 
but  for  four  months  to  come  he  will  be 
m  Italy  as  special  ambassador.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  list  will  probably  be  as 
follows:  Interior,  Suarez  (candidate  for 
X'ice-President)  ;  Finance,  Ernesto  Ma- 
dero ;  War,  General  Salas ;  Communica- 
tions, Manuel  I'onilla;  Fomento,  Rafael 
Hernandez ;  Justice,  Jose  Tagle ;  Educa- 
tion. Jesus  Magon.  Madero  told  General 
Reyes's  son.  last  week,  that  he  would 
.'guarantee    the    general's    safety    if    he 

would  return  to  Mexico. In  Chiapas, 

last  week,  the  rebels  (most  of  them  are 
Indians)  were  severely  punished.  In  a 
battle  on  the  9th  thirty  were  killed  ;  in 
another,  on  the  nth,  130  were  killed  and 
106  captured.     Three  days  later  a  peace 

-In    Morelos, 


robbed      raiiroatl      trains      and      looted 

ranches. A    great   storm    has   caused 

much  loss  of  life  and  property  in  Guay- 
mas  and  otiier  towns  in  SinaUja,  on  the 
east  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  ll 
is  said  that  an  eartlKpiake  in  the  Gulf 
made  a  tidal  wave  20  feet  high  in  the 
night;  that  the  wave  swe])t  along  the 
coast,  carrying  sailing  craft  inland  and 
wrecking  seventeen  in  Guaymas  harbor; 
that  the  wave  was  followed  by  a  five 
days'  hurricane,  with  the  greatest  rainfall 
known  in  fifty  years,  and  that  not  less 
than  300  lives  were  lost,  while  mining 
plants  and  other  property  suffered  injury 
amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars. 


Canada's  New 
Ministry 


agreement  was  signed. - 
Puebla  and  Guerrero,  States  near  the 
capital,  the  Zapatists  have  not  been  sub- 
dued, altho  1,500  of  them  were  routed, 
on  the  c)th,  in  Guerrero,  by  the  army. 
Thev     have     burned     railroad     bridges. 


R.  L.  Borden,  the  new 
Prime  Minister  of  Cana- 
da, and  his  Ministers, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Burrill,  took 
the  (jath  of  office  October  10,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  I^arl  CJrey,  at  Government 
House,  Ottawa.  The  Ministers  and  their 
portfolios  are : 

W.  T.  White,  Finance;  (ieorge  E.  Foster, 
'I'rade  and  Commerce;  J.  D.  Reid,  Customs; 
I'lank  Cochrane,  Railways;  T.  W.  Crothers, 
i.alor;  Col.  Samuel  Hughes,  Militia;  A.  R. 
Kenii),  G.  11.  I\'rley  and  Senator  J.  A.  Loug- 
heed,  without  portfolio;  lion.  Charles  J.  Doh- 
erty.  Justice ;  L.  P.  Pellctier,  Posimasler-Gen- 
eral;  V.  D.  Monk,  Public  Works;  W.  B.  Nan- 
tel,  Inland  Revenue;  W.  J.  Roche,  State; 
Martin  Burrell,  Agriculture ;  Robert  Rodgers, 
Interior;  J.   D.   Hazcn,   Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Three  days  later  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  Earl  Grey's  successor  as  Gover- 
nor-General, arrived  at  Quebec.  Ad- 
dresses of  welcome  were  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Prov- 
mce  of  Ouebec,  and  to  these  the  Duke 
rej^lied  fluently  in  l">cnch.  Next  day 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  reached  Ottawa, 
where  they  were  received  with  much  less 
enthusiasm  than  the  appearance  of  the 
former    Premier,    Sir    Wilfrid    Laurier, 

evoked. The    Government's    decision 

to  hold  ministerial  by-elections  Novem- 
ber 1  caused  embarrassment,  as  this  is 
All  Saints'  Day.  a  legal  holiday  in  the 
Province  of  Ouebec,  where  five  of  the 
]\Iin:sters  seek  election.  The  date  was 
subsequently  postponed.  The  Liberals 
threaten  to  contest  several  by-elections, 
which  would  delay  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament imtil  later  than  November  15. 
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The  Occupation     The  landing  oi  the  Ital 


of  Tripoli 


ian  troops  at  the  city 
of  TripoH  and  other 
points  to  the  eastward  was  successfully 
accomplished  during  the  week.  The 
Tripolitan  coast  has  been  notorious  from 
the  dawn  of  history  for  its  perils  to  navi- 
gation, and  even  at  the  present  time 
steamers  have  been  kept  by  storms  from 
calling  at  Tripoli  for  a  week  at  a 
stretch.  But  fair  weather  favored  the 
Italians,  and  no  attack  was  attempted  by 
Turkish  vessels  on  the  transports  in  their 
passage  across  the  Medi':erranean.  The 
first  contingent  of  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion sailed  from  Naples  on  the  night  of 
October  5  and  captured  Tobruk  on  the 
lOth  after  a  brief  bombardment  by  four 
battleships.  The  departure  of  this  fleet 
and  its  destination  had  been  kept  abso- 
lutely secret  from  the  newspaper  cor- 
respondents until  its  aim.  liad  been  ac- 
complished. Tobruk  is  the  port  nearest 
the  Egyptian  frontier,  and  it  is  rumored 
that  Italy's  sudden  action  against  Turkey 
was  instigated  by  learning  that  Germany 
had  designs  on  Tobruk  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  center  which  would 
command  the  Mediterranean  trade 
routes.  The  main  part  of  the  army  of 
occupation  was  composed  of  three  con- 
tingents, sailing  respectively  from  Na- 
ples, Taranto  and  Agosta,  and  assem- 
bling east  of  Malta.  The  sixty  steamers, 
carrying  the  men,  horses,  munitions  and 
supplies,  were  convoyed  by  battleships 
and  cruisers,  in  two  lines,  a  mile  apart 
and  five  miles  long,  and  further  protect- 
ed on  all  sides  by  the  smaller  vessels  of 
the  navy.  The  fleet  traveled  slowly  and 
without  lights  at  night.  Naval  attaches 
of  the  European  Powers  anrl  of  Japan, 
China  and '  the  I'nited  Stnte."^  accom- 
p'lnied  the  expedition.  A  novel  addition 
to  the  military  equipment  was  eleven 
?croplancs  and  two  dirigible  balloons. 
The'-e  may  be  used  for  fighting  as  well 
as  reconnoitcring,  since  they  are  pro- 
virjfd  with  bombs  *'or  rlroj;ping  on  the 
enemy.  The  troops,  as  they  were  rafted 
to  land,  were  receive!  with  great  enthu- 
siasm by  the  Italian  officers  and  garri- 
sons, and  the  inhnjjitants  ot  Trii)oli 
seemed  almost  as  w(  II  pleased,  for  thou- 
'•ands  of  rations  weic  rlistribut'-d  to  the 
destitute  and  all  who  <van)cd  it  could  finrj 


employment  as  porters  or  in  providing 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  soldiers. 
A  large  part  of  the  entire  army  of  occu- 
pation, estimated  at  40,000,  is  now  safe 
in  Tripoli.  The  chief  danger  is  from 
cholera,  which  has  broken  out  in  Tripoli 
and  caused  fifteen  deaths  in  the  first  two 
days." The  Turkish  garrison,  number- 
ing two  or  three  thousand,  under  Munir 
Pasha,  retired  about  twelve  hours'  inland 
upon  the  capture  of  the  city,  with  most 
of  their  movable  artillery,  amounting  to 
some  thirty  pieces.  This,  however,  was 
soon  abandoned  and  the  camel  drivers 
deserted  the  Turks  and  returned  to  the 
city  with  their  trains.  Before  the  evac- 
uation 30,000  modern  Mauser  rifles  were 
given  away  to  the  Arabs.  The  Turks 
are  said  to  be  encamped  among  the  hil'S 
of  the  desert  suffering  for  lack  of  food, 
cut  ofif  altogether  from  communication 
with  Constantinople  and  both  indisposed 
and  unable  to  offer  any  serious  resist- 
ance to  the  invading  army.  A  small 
party  made  a  night  attack  in  the  attempt 
to  capture  the  Boumeliana  springs  near 
Tripoli  and  so  cut  off  the  water  supply 
of  the  city,  but  it  was  repulsed  by 
Italian  outposts  at  that  point  after  half 
an  hour's  fighting  with  the  aid  of  the 
warships  in  the  harbor,  which,  under  or- 
ders by  wireless,  sent  six  and  twelve  inch 
shells  over  the  city  and  an^ong  the  Turk- 
ish troops. There  has  been  no  fight- 
ing in  Europe  during  the  week  and  in  all 
probability  hostilities  will  be  confined  to 
Africa.  An  armistice  is  expected,  if  in- 
deed it  is  not  already  in  effect.  The  Ital- 
ian Government  has  announced  that  the 
time  has  gone  by  when  it  would  consent 
to  assume  a  protectorate  over  Tripoli. 
Having  now  gone  to  the  expense  of  oc- 
cupation it  will  accept  nothing  short  of 
annexation.  The  threat  to  expel  all  It  il- 
ians  from  the  Ottoman  ['".mpire  has  not 
yet  been  carried  out,  and  the  appre- 
hended massacres  of  Italians  have  not 
taken  place  anywhere,  with  tlu'  possible 
exception  of  Kenak,  .Syria,  where,  it  is 
said,  thirty  Italian  laborers  employed  on 
the  Iledjaz  railroad  were  killed.  The 
Turkish  Parliament  assembled  on  Octo- 
ber 14  and  was  addrcst  by  Sultan  Mo- 
hammed V,  who  denounccfl  the  action  of 
Italy  in  firing  on  Tiu'kish  torpedo  boats 
before    tjie   twenty-four-hour    iillimatiim 
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liad  i\|>irc«l.  Ivii^^ia  has  warned  Tur- 
key against  interfcrencL-  with  grain  ships 
fritni  the  Hlack  Sea,  even  when  bound 
for  ItaHaii  ports,  since,  according  to  the 
Declaration  of  London,  food  is  not  con- 
tral)an(l  of  war  unless  it  is  destined  for 
the  use  of  troops. 

An  insurrecti  on 
Kebellion  in  China     which    broke    out    in 

Wu-chang  on  Octo- 
ber lo  seems  likely  to  prove  the  most 
serious  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Mancliu 
dynasty  that  has  been  made  since  the 
Tai-ping  rebellion.  The  Viceroy  of  the 
Province  of  I  hi-peh  discovered  the  ex- 
istence of  the  conspiracy  on  Monday 
and  at  once  sent  out  troops  to  raid  the 
headquarters.  Thirty-two  arrests  were 
made  and  four  of  the  prisoners  were  be- 
headed next  morning  in  the  street  in 
front  of  the  Viceroy's  yamen.  This  ac- 
tion precipitated  the  insurrection  instead 
of  checking  it,  and  before  night  the  Vice- 
roy had  fled  from  the  city  and  taken  ref- 
uge on  a  yacht  in  the  Yang-tse.  Mobs 
of  Chinese  took  possession  of  the  streets, 
starting  fires  in  all  quarters  and  killing 
Manchus  at  sight.  Eight  hundred  Man- 
chus  were  slain  the  first  day.  The  im- 
perial troops  nnitinied.  burned  their  bar- 
racks and  killed  their  commander  with  a 
dynamite  bomb.  These  soldiers,  num- 
bering 15,000.  supplemented  by  3omc 
10.000  vohmtecrs  who  were  armed  from 
the  arsenal  at  ITan-yang.  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  movement,  which  appears  to 
be  admirablv  organized  and  controlled. 
A  provisional  government  was  at  once 
established,  composed  chiefly  of  members 
of  the  provincial  assembly,  with  Tang 
Hua-lung,  retiring  president  of  the  As- 
semblv.  as  Governor  of  Hu-peh.  and  Li 
Yuan-heng  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
rebel  forces.  Sun  Yu.  who  was  elected 
president  of  the  Assembly,  is  a  brother 
of  Sun  Yat-sen.  well  known  in  the  coun- 
try as  a  revolut'onist.  Dr.  Sun  is  a 
republican  and  a  Christian,  educated  in 
Honolulu,  where  his  father  was  a  wealthv 
merchant.  Implicated  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Manchu  dynasty  in  i8g6  at 
Canton,  he  escaped  to  America,  with  a 
price  on  his  head.  When  the  Empress 
Dowager,  on  her  seventieth  birthday, 
issued  a  proclamation  of  general  am- 
nesty, he  was  specifically  exempted  from 


it.  In  1S95  he  was  kidnapped  in  London 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Chinese  I'jnbassy 
there,  but  lie  managed  to  get  a  letter  to 
Lord  Curzon,  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  secured  his  release, 
>ince  he  claimed  to  be  a  British  subject. 
Within  the  past  few  months  he  ap- 
proached financiers  in  London  and  New 
York  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $2,500,000 
to  start  the  revolutionary  movement, 
which  he. asserted  had  the  backing  of 
men  worth  $20,000,000.  I  )r.  Sun  is  said 
l(j  be  now  at  the  head(iuarlers  of  the 
Young  China  party  in  Chicago.  The 
rebels  are  well  supplied  with  funds, 
as  they  are  issuing  paper  nioney  to 
replace  the  Government  notes  which 
are  refused  by  the  banks.  The  new  cur- 
rency is  supported  by  the  silver  bullion, 
amounting  to  several  million  dollars, 
captured  in  the  Government  mint.  A 
proclamation  by  the  insurgent  leader. 
Tang,  announces  as  the  objects  of  the 
movement  the  expulsion  of  the  Man- 
chus, the  establishment  of  a  republic  and 
the  construction  of  internal  improve- 
ments by  native  capital.  The  land  will 
be  nationalized  and  the  suffrage  extend- 
ed to  all  literate  men  and  women.  He 
declares  that  there  will  be  no  hostility  to 
foreigners  so  long  as  they  do  not. take 
sides  with  the  Manchu  Government.  So 
far  the  insurgents  have  scrui)ulously  ab- 
stained from  any  injury  to  foreign  resi- 
dents. The  ten  naval  vesesls  now  in 
the  river — four  l^ritish.  two  American, 
two  German  and  two  Ja])anese — w:ll  af- 
ford ample  protection  to  the  missionaries 
and  other  foreigners  in  case  the  rebel 
leaders  should  be  unable  to  control  their 
followers.  The  three  cities  of  Wu-chang, 
Han-kow  and  Hang-yang  are  all  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  their  power 
is  said  to  be  extending  over  the  prov- 
inces of  LTu-peh.  Hu-nan  and  Ho-nan. 
The  southern  i)art  of  the  Peking-Han- 
kow ra'lroad  and  the  telegraph  lines  are 
imder  their  control.  The  arsenal  at  Han- 
yang, working  double  shifts,  is  turn- 
ing out  25.000  rounds  of  ammunition  a 
day.  The  Government  has  called  upon 
Yuan  Shi-kai  to  take  command  and  put 
down  the  rebellion.  Yuan  is  a  Chinese 
who,  as  Viceroy  of  Pe-chi-li  Province, 
organized  the  first  efficient  army  on 
modern  lines  that  China  has  ever  luul, 
but  his  success  and  his  progressive  views 
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aroused  the  displeasure  of  the  Manchu  chuan  has  not  been  quelled  by  the  Gov- 

princes  and  he  has  been  in  retirement  for  ernment  troops,  but  what  is  its  present 

over  three  years. It  is  admitted  that  extent  and  what  connection  it  has  with 

the  insurrection  in  the  Province  of  Sze-  this  new  risinsr  is  not  known. 


VL'AN  .SHIKAI  kKVIKWIN(,  IMS  1  KOOI'S 
I  Ji»-  Chirir*'-  Govfrrnrncnt  han  rcca'l'vl  h'm  from  liin  cnforceil  rclircim-nl  ami  mri'lc  liim  vic( my  of  tlie  <li'- 
affrrtci'l  pTOvincm.  He  ii  exiectcd  10  load  acainfit  the  rebels  llie  army  which  iic,  vvhtMi  Viceroy  of  I'c-chili. 
orgatii/f'd  arifl  drilleH  in  the  Wf(it<rri  iiannrr.  In  Ihc  photouraiih  Yuan  is  slan'ling  beside  the  Minister 
of  War,  Tic  TJanK.  and  ha*  just  turned  around.  On  the  left  is  the  Drajfon  Hanner  of  the  Imperial 
fi'rtrerntnfnt.    ayaitiit    whi'h    the    insurgents    have    now    raised    their    lilue    dim   with    (li<-    Iwelveraycd    --un. 
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THF.  recent  "I'lying  Tournament," 
as  it  was  called,  which  was  held 
on  the  aviation  grounds  of  the 
Aero  Club  of  America  and  the  Aero 
Club  of  New  York,  fully  accomplished 
its  purpose,  which  was  to  demonstrate 
l^ractically  the  various  uses  to  which  an 
aeroplane  could  be  put,  and  also  to  show 
the  reliability  and  speed  possibilities  of 
the  latest  forms  of  machines  made  in 
America  and  in  Europe. 

Xot  the  least  among  the  features  that 
were  novel  and  that  marked  a  decided 
step  in  advance  was  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  women  avia- 
tors entered  into  competition  at  a  meet 
and  flew  for  prizes.  The  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Hitchcock,  descended,  or  to  be  more 
accurate,  ascended  to  the  level  of  an 
aerial  mail-carrier  and  personallv  deliv- 
ered a  sack  of  United  States  mail  by  air 
route  from  the  post  office  established 
upon  the  flying  field  to  a  station  at  Min- 
eola.  piloted  by  Captain  Paul  W.  Beck. 
U.  S.  A.,  and  accompanied  by  Earl 
(^vington  in  a  second  machine,  also  car- 
r\ing  a  mail  pouch.     Besides  appointing 
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Mr.  Ovington  its  first  official  aerial  post- 
man, the  United  States  Government  was 
represented  by  Captain  Paul  W.  Beck 
and  Lieutenants  Henry  H.  Arnold  and 
T.  D.  Milling,  of  the  army,  and  Lieuten- 
ant T.  M  Ellyson,  of  the  navy,  who  hot- 
ly contested  all  the  biplane  events  with 
their  Curtiss  and  lUirgess-Wright  ma- 
chines. 

As  usual  in  speed  events,  the  French 
monoi)lanes,  driven  by  T.  O.  M.  Sop- 
with  and  Claude  Grahame-White.  out- 
classed the  American  biplanes,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Mr.  Ely's  Curtiss. 
which  was  equipt  with  a  high-powered 
engine  and  was  onlv  a  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond slower  than  Mr.  Sopwith's  Bleriot. 

Grahame-W'hite's  "Nieuport."  which 
resembles  a  fish  more  than  a  bird,  is  the 
latest  type  of  racing  monoi)lane.  and  is 
capable  of  making  a  speed  of  about  y^ 
miles  an  hour.  tt  is  the  same  type  of 
machine  which  was  used  by  Mr.  Henry 
Weyman  when  he  won  the  Gordon  Ben- 
nett Aviation  Cup  for  America  last  July. 
This  particular  machine  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  aeroplanes  that 
were  flying  in  this  meet,  for  it  represents 
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the  greatest  refinement  yet  attained  both 
in  details  of  design  and  in  manner  of 
construction.  The  graceful  lines  of  its 
body  and  wings  conform  to  the  theo- 
retical -stream  lines  of  the  air,  and  offer 
the  least  resistance  possible,  and  the  en- 
tire body  is  covered,  so  that  the  wires 
and  braces  will  not  be  exposed. 

When  flying  this  machine  is  as  steady 
as  a  locomotive  upon  steel  rails.  There 
is  no  perceptible  unevenness  in  flight, 
even  in  a  high  wind,  such  as  is  quite 
evident  in  the  flight  of  slower  and 
smaller  machines.  Mr.  Grahame-White, 
besides  his  "'Xieuport"  monoplane,  flew 
a  small  biplane  known  as  the  "Grahame- 
White  Baby,"  a  speedy  little  machine 
very  much  like  a  small  Farman,  over 
which  he  showed  a  marvelous  control, 
flitting  about  like  a  swallow  when  not  in 


competition  and  cutting  figure  eights 
and  aerial  capers  only  possible  to  such  a 
master  of  the  art  of  flying.  His  nearest 
rival  in  speed  and  cross-voumry  flying 
was  Mr.  Sopwith  with  his  Bleriot,  who 
had  also  a  Burgess-Wright  machine 
equipt  with  a  Gnome,  or  revolving  cylin- 
der air-cooled  motor,  instead  of  the  reg- 
ulation Wright  motor.  He  also  had  this 
machine  fitted  with  a  Farman  system  of 
control,  which  consists  ot  a  sin.gle  lever, 
movable  in  all  directions,  for  .Mcering  up 
and  down  and  balancing,  and  a  cross 
piece  for  the  feet  to  operate  the  vertical 
rudder,  in  place  of  the  regular  two-lever 
system  used  by  the  Wright  brothers  in 
their  standard  machines.  With  this  ma- 
chine he  was  able  to  carry  passengers, 
and  succeeded  in  attaining  such  pro- 
ficiency in  throwing  make-believe  bombs 


MADEMOI.SKLF.K    I>UTRIKU   AND    MKK    lUI'LANK 
.She   i»  wearing  a  'lividr-fl  ikirt,   hut    not   hci    aviatiun   ca(j.      I'liotograph   ljy   tlic    ricluiial    Nrws   Conipaiiy. 
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DESPATCHING  MAIL  1!Y  AEROPLANE 

Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  is  handing  the  mail   bag  to   Aviator  Covington   in   the   daily   mail   service    from   the 

Long  Island  a\  ialion   field.     Photograph   by  The  Pictorial   News   Company. 


at  a  target  on  the  ground  that  his  ac- 
curacy repeatedly  won  for  him  in  this 
event. 

Mile.  Helene  Dutrieu,  the  representa- 
tive aviatrice  of  France,  brought  with 
her  a  specially  built  Farman  machine  of 
the  very  latest  type  and  exceedingly 
light  construction,  for  Mile.  Dutrieu  her- 
self is  of  very  sliglit  build  and  weighs 
only  98  pounds.  Mile.  Dutrieu  holds 
the  "Coupe  Femina"  awarded  for  the 
longest  flight  made  last  year  by  a  wo- 
man, in  which  event  she  made  103^)4 
miles  in  two  hours  and  thirty-five  min- 
utes. She  won  the  Yves  de  Villars 
Prize,  which  was  offered  at  this  meet  to 
the  woman  pilot  who  made  the  longest 


flight,  and  by  remaining  in  the  air  one 
hour,  five  minutes  and  fifty  seconds  she 
won  this  prize  anl  established  a  new 
American  duration  record  for  women 
pilots. 

This  meet  has  served  to  emphasize  the 
growing  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of. machines,  monoplanes  and  bi- 
planes, which  .seem  to  be  particularly 
adapted  on  the  one  hand  to  speed  and  on 
the  other  to  maneuvring,  passenger  car- 
rying and  general  all-around  flying. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
events  that  occurred  during  the  meet, 
and  one  that  won  the  most  popular  ap- 
plause, was  the  new  game,  "Aerial 
Polo."      This  event,  officially  known  as 
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"Communication  from  land  to  air 
forces,"  was  suggested  by  Harry  At- 
wood,  the  famous  cross  -  country  flier. 
Small  toy  balloons  were  liberated,  each 
one  having  a  message  tied  to  the  end  of 
its  string,  which  was  to  be  caught  by 
the  aeroplane  pilot  or  a  passenger  car- 
ried with  him,  opened,  read  and  acted 
upon.  It  was  very  funny  to  see  the 
antics  of  the  aviators  as  they  swooped 
down  upon  these  innocent  balloons  like 
great  vultures,  sometimes  completely 
missing  them  and  blowing  them  far 
away  by  the  rush  of  air,  requiring  a  long 
chase  until  finally  captured.  The  mes- 
sages contained  instructions  to  land  at  a 
designated  spot,  and  the  pilot  doing  this 
in  the  shortest  period  of  time  was  the 
winner. 

Troops  concealed  on  the  ground  two 
miles  from  the  flying  ground  were  dis- 
covered by  aerial  scouts,  and  a  rifle 
match  was  held  between  Lieutenant 
Fickel,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Captain  Patrick 
Hamilton,  of  the  English  army,  each 
shooting  from  an  aeroplane  at  a  target 
placed  upon  the  ground  below.  In  fact, 
all  the  uses  that  could  be  thought  of,  to 
which  an  aeroplane  could  be  [>ut,  were 
tried ;  a  relay  race  was  held  in  which  a 
dispatch  was  carried  by  one  aviator  and 
then  passed  on  to  his  waiting  partner, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  old  "Pony  Ex- 
press" ;  a  passenger-changing  race  and  a 
mail  carrying  race  furnished  good  sport 
for  the  spectators.  A  mail-delivery  race, 
in  which  five  aviators  carried  United 
States  mail  across  country  and  brought 
back  other  packets  on  their  return,  was  a 
further  practical  demonstration  of  the 
future's  possibilities.  r)ne  world's  record 
was  broken  by  Lieutenant  T.  D.  Milling, 
who  flew  for  i  hour,  54  minutes,  42-)^ 
seconds,  carrying  three  passengers.  This 
is  noteworthy  for  the  fact  that  if,  instead 
of  the  weight  of  the  passengers,  gasolene 
had  been  carried,  the  aeroplane  could 
have  had  fuel  enough  for  a  500  mile 
trip. 

During  the  entire  week  of  the  meet, 
when  there  were  sixteen  men  flying  in 
competition  nearly  all  the  time  and  ujion 
one  occasion  eight  machines  in  the  air 
at  once,  when  there  were  over  150  hours 
of  flying  and  i,ry/)  miles  were  flown,  in 
most  rases  with  a  passenger,  it  is  par- 
ticularly nofable  that  not  a  single  acci- 


dent of  any  nature  whatever  occurred  to 
any  of  those  regularly  entered,  altho 
three  were  women,  and  that  the  only  se- 
rious accident  that  did  occur  should  have 
happened  to  one  aviator  who  was  not 
flying  in  competition. 

Over  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  prizes 
were  won,  and  a  dozen  new  American 
records  established,  besides  many  practi- 
cal results  which  Vv'ill  serve  to  benefit 
aviation  and  aeroplare  construction  in 
America.  With  the  growth  of  the  sport 
of  aviation,  and  as  flying  meets  clearl)' 
emerge  from  the  simple  tho  hazardous 
exhibition  and  pass  into  a  higher  state  of 
organized  and  controlled  competition  for 
prizes,  instead  of  haphazard  flying  wher- 
ever the  whim  of  the  aviator  may  take 
him,  a  new  element  enters,  and  this  or- 
ganization and  control  will  be  a  great 
power  in  the  future  to  develop  both  the 
aviator  and  the  machine  to  a  state  of 
practical  perfection,  just  as  contests  and 
races  have  been  in  the  past  for  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  When  the  pilot  has  a 
definite  object  in  view  or  a  task  to  per- 
form his  mind  is  occupied  and  focused 
upon  the  end,  and  he  will  think  the  prob- 
lem completely  thru  to  its  finish.  Hesi- 
tation, wavering,  change  of  decision  is 
more  serious  in  the  air  than  anywhere 
else,  and  the  well-known  adage,  "He 
who  hesitates  is  lost,"  applies  nowhere 
more  truly  than  to  aerial  navigation,  for 
the  quickness  of  the  wind  almost  exceeds 
the  speed  of  thought,  and  Nature  never 
stands  still.  These  tests,  properly  ob- 
served, give  accurate  data  upon  which  to 
build,  strong  and  weak  points  are 
brought  out  clearly,  and  may  be' quickly 
remedied. 

An  organization  to  run  the  sporting 
side  of  a  meet  is  quite  as  elaborate  as 
that  required  to  manage  spectators  and 
financial  matters.  A  connnittce  has  to 
provide  rules,  programs,  new  events,  in- 
struments, experts  in  timing  and  meas- 
uring and  systems  of  comnmnication, 
and  to  see  that  all  the  pylons  are  ])roper- 
ly  manned  by  observers,  who  note  if  any 
of  the  machines  fly  inside  of  the  imagin- 
ary lines  which  they  mark.  Aides  to 
each  aviator  are  also  provided,  who  act 
as  attorneys  to  interpret  the  rules  and 
conditions,  make  oflicial  entry  for  events 
and  sec  that  all  formalities  are  carried 
out,  leaving  llic  aviator  free  to  attend  to 
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the  details  of  his  machine.  Protests  are 
iiitered  and  decisidns  are  made  with  (Uic 
re^artl  for  prt-fcdcnts  and  decisions  in 
other  cases,  anti  the  ''code  of  the  air"  is 
rif^idly  maintained.  The  "code  of  the 
air"  provides  that  yon  nuist  not  piss 
nearer  tlian  75  feet  on  the  same  level, 
and  if  passintj  over  or  nnder  another  ma- 
chine the  distance  must  exceed  150  feet, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  racing  rules 
r-'ferring  to  fouling,  crowding  on  the 
turns,  and  similar  practices. 

Matters  have  heen  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  aeronautics  and  aviation 
are  practicall\  upon  a  universal  hasis. 
There  is  hut  one  power,  the  Federation 
Aeronauti(|ue  International,  connnonly 
known  as  the  F.  A.  I.  National  lines 
are  only  geographical.  Records,  ma- 
chines, pilots  and  organizations  are  so 
inseparably  interwoven  that  they  form 
one  great  liody  nial<ing  for  universal 
peace  and  mutual  understanding,   for  if 


\ou  have  one  Ijond  of  union  and  sympa- 
thy, others  more  easil\'  follow. 

The  Aero  (luh  of  y\merica  was  or- 
ganized lo  bring  together  men  of  ideas 
and  to  enable  them  to  exchange  these,  to 
avoid  repetitions  aiul  mistakes,  to  ])rofit 
by  nuitual  co-operaiion,  and  to  bring  the 
subject  clearly  before  the  public  in  its 
right  light.  It  w;is  eminently  success- 
ful in  this  undertaking,  and  also  in  mak- 
ing America  foremost  in  (he  rank  of  na- 
tions in  aeronautics  and  aviation.  We 
propose  to  continue  in  this  position,  and 
to  bring  the  indu4ry  and  the  practical, 
material  result  of  ouv  thougljt  also  into 
line  with  the  foremost  achievements  and 
to  organize  and  control  action  lo  this 
end,  just  as  was  done  during  the  ])criod 
of  education  just  passed.  Experiments 
and  exhibitions  have  gone,  contests  are 
here ;  the  great  race  is  on,  aikl  may 
America  win. 

Nkw    N'okk  Citv. 
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Ex  Oriente  Lux 

BY  KATHARINE  LEE   BATES 

Brown  were  the  feet. 

Burned  by  the  Syrian  heat, 

That  wistftd  Mary  with  the  nard  anointed 

Till  all  the  house  was  sweet ; 

Such  feet  as  yet 

Beside  the  Sea  of  Galilee  are  met, 

On  those  sad  shores  whence  rises,  heavenward  {pointed, 

Onlv  the  minaret. 


Those  hands  were  brown 

That  wrought  in  Nazareth  town. 

As  brown  hands  there  today  the  white  walls  fashion 

Hands  that  drew  down 

— O  pierced  hands  ! — 

Blessing  for  far-off,  undiscovered  lands. 

Within  the  shelter  of  their  wide  comjiassion 

The  pale-faced  Gentile  stands. 

Out  of  the  East 

The  Light  came  and  increased 

Upon  the  skies  till  our  dim  west  was  litten. 

Guests  at  the  feast. 

Our  pride  of  race, 

Smiteth  a  holy  face. 

That  young,  dark  face  by  Roman  soldiers  smitten. 

Christ  mend  us  of  His  grace ! 


The  Turco-Italian   Conflict 


BY  SYDNEY  BROOKS 


ALL  Europe  is  in  a  nervous  tremor. 
From  St.  Petersburg  to  Lon- 
'  don  the  atmosphere  is  clouded 
with  apprehensions  and  a  sharp  sense  of 
insecurity — apprehensions  such  as  Amer- 
icans must  find  it  difficult  to  realize  and 
a  sense  of  insecurity  that  never  disturbs 
their  remote  tranquillity.  It  is,  indeed. 
precisely  at  such  times  as  this  when  the 
armed  camps  of  Europe  are  bustling  with 
preparations,  when  it  rests  with  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  men  to  say  whether  an 
essentially  trumpery  conflict  is  or  is  not 
to  develop  into  a  vast  conflagration,  and 
when  all  men  are  abruptly  made  to  rec- 
ognize that  national  safety,  national  ex- 
istence even,  depends  today,  as  much  as 
it  ever  did,  upon  sheer  brute  force — it  is 
at  such  times  that  one  appreciates  the 
uniqueness  of  America's  position,  the 
happy  chance  and  the  sound  policy  that 
have  spared  her  the  burden  of  milita- 
rism, and  her  admirable  good  fortune  in 
being  exempt  from  the  panics,  animosi- 
ties and  perils  that  convulse  the  older 
world.  It  is  a  good  fortune  purchased, 
of  course,  at  a  price,  and  America  no 
doubt  loses  something,  even  if  she  gains 
much,  by  standing  above  and  apart  from 
the  elements  of  international  strife  and 
by  finding  a  law  of  nature  virtually  sus- 
pended in  her  favor.  But  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  any  American  would  consider 
the  disadvantages  of  the  situation  to  be 
Either  than  enormously  outweighed  bv  its 
advantages,  or  would  have  been  willing 
for  a  single  moment  to  have  his  country 
change  places  during  the  past  few  weeks 
with  any  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe. 
f>ord  Salisbury  used  to  say  that,  while 
most  of  the  obvious  causes  of  interna- 
tional conflict  crdild  Ik;  foreseen  and 
guarded  against  in  advance,  the  real 
peril  to  European  peace — the  thing  that 
would  probably  prfcif)itatc  Armageddon 
--lay  in  some  small  unnoticcfl  issue  that 
dipkjmary  had  scarcely  troubled  itself 
with,  that  would  spring  upon  the  world 
suddenly,  and  sj^rcad  and  spread  luitil  it 
had  ranged   all   the   leading    Powers   on 


one  side  or  the  other.  What  Europe  is 
wondering  today  is  whether  the  Turco- 
Italian  clash  over  Tripoli  is  the  sort  of 
issue  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  in  his 
mind. 

Certainly  it  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
international  afifairs  with  all  the  requi- 
site suddenness,  with  a  suddenness,  in- 
deed, that  was  almost  brutal.  A  week 
before  war  was  actually  declared  only  a 
h.andful  of  people  in  Europe  had  any 
idea  of  what  was  impending.  The  aver- 
age man  was  just  beginning  to.  gather 
from  his  papers  that  some  dispute — pre- 
cisely what  he  could  not  make  out — had 
broken  out  between  Turke\-  and  Italy  in 
regard  to  Tripoli,  when  he  found  that 
the  dispute  had  developed  into  active 
hostilities.  It  was  not  on  Rome  that 
European  opinion  had  been  concentrated, 
but  on  Berlin ;  not  on  Tripoli,  but  on 
Morocco.  After  months  of  slow  anxiety 
the  negotiations  between  Germany  and 
France  were  at  last  known  to  have  taken 
a  favorable  turn  and  to  be  nearing  their 
end.  Every  one  was  eager  to  learn  what 
sort  of  a  settlement  had  been  patched  up  ; 
every  one  was  beginning  to  breathe  a 
little  more  freely  and  to  congratulate 
himself  on  the  passage  of  one  more 
crisis;  when,  in  almost  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  all  was  changed,  the  scene  was 
shifted  from  Morocco  to  Tripoli,  France 
and  Germany  and  their  respective  rights 
and  wrongs  were  forgotten,  and  Europe 
found  itself  confronted  with  the  amaz- 
ing, the  utterly  unlooked-for,  develop- 
ment of  a  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey. 
It  is  not,  it  is  true,  in  itself  a  very  seri- 
ous war.  Italy  having  no  intention  of 
invading  Turkey,  and  the  Turks  having 
no  navy  wherewith  to  ojjpose  the  Italian 
occupation  of  Tripoli,  neither  combatant 
can  get  at  the  other,  or  wishes  tf)  get  at 
the  other,  with  any  effect.  It  is  a  strug- 
Ldc  between  wolf  and  whale;  it  is  what 
Lfjrd  Ilalsbury  in  the  hitter  days  of  the 
conflict  with  the  Boers  immortally  de- 
scribed as  a  "sort  of"  war.  The  specific 
object,  moreover,  to  which  it  is  directcrl 
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— the  supersession' of  Turkey  by  Italy  as 
the  riiliiij^'  power  in  the  Tripolitaine — is 
not  tine  that  involves  any  vital  chanj^es 
in  the  balance  of  power  or  that  affects  tlie 
political  or  economic  interests  of  other 
nations  to  any  considerable  dep;ree. 
None  the  less  the  Tnrcf)- Italian  war  is  of 
^rave  importance.  It  is  important  as  an 
object  lesson  in  the  kind  of  political  mo- 
rality that  obtains  in  twentieth  century 
Europe.  It  is  still  more  important  b\ 
reason  of  its  possible  reactions  and  of 
the  dire  consequences  that  may  flow 
from  it. 

Italy's  action  in  the  matter  has  aroused 
universal  disquietude  and  been  pretty 
roundly  condemned  from  one  vnd  of 
Europe  to  the  other,  and  not  least  by  the 
public  opinion  of  Italy's  own  allies.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  little  disposition 
to  question  the  reality  of  Italian  sj^riev- 
ances  in  Tripoli.  That  Italy  politically, 
^geographically  and  economically  has  a 
■superior  interest  in  the  Tripolitaine  to 
that  of  any  other  European  Power ;  that 
the  Turks,  and  the  Young  Turks  espcT 
cially,  have  persistently  and  systematical- 
ly thwarted  Italian  enterprises ;  and  that 
Italian  protests  have  been  treated  with 
contemptuous  evasions — all  this  is  ad- 
mitted even  by  those  who  are  most 
strongly  opposed  to  the  extreme  course 
adopted  by  the  Italian  Government.  If 
one  were  to  take  the  ofificial  list  of  Ital- 
ian complaints  seriatim,  one  would 
doubtless  find  that  here  and  there  there 
had  been  some  exaggeration,  and  that 
this  point  or  that  was  susceptible  of  ex- 
planation. But  on  the  whole  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  Italian  case  against  Turkey 
is  acknowledged.  All  those  exasper- 
ating devices  which  the  Turks  know  so 
well  how  to  employ  have  undoubtedlv 
been  used  in  Tripoli  to  humiliate  the  Ital- 
ians and  to  keep  their  commercial  under- 
takings confined  to  the  narrow^est  limits. 
It  may  of  course  be  replied  that  this  was 
the  only  policy  open  to  the  Turks  under 
all  the  circumstances ;  that  for  thirty 
years  or  more  Italy  has  openly  pro- 
claimed her  reversionary  expectations  to 
the  ownership  of  Tripoli ;  and  that  to 
facilitate  her  designs  by  allowing  Ital- 
ians to  buy  land,  by  alloting  them  profit- 
able contracts  and  by  encouraging  their 
financial  and  commercial  control  of  the 
country  would  have  been,  on  the  part  of 


the  Turks,  little  le.-.s  than  a  (piixotic  form 
of  treason.  l)Ut  to  this  the  obvious  an- 
swer is  that,  such  being  the  conditions, 
the  true  policy  for  the  Turks  to  pursue 
was  that  of  effecting  an  arrangement  un- 
der which  free  scope  would  have  been 
given  for  the  development  of  Italy's  eco- 
nomic interests  in  return  for  an  explicit 
ackiKnvledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of 
llie  Torte.  That  Italy  until  very  lAtely 
had  no  intention  of  occupying  the  Tri- 
|K)litaine  by  force,  and  that  she  would 
gladly  have  assented  to  some  such  ar- 
rangement as  I  have  outlined,  may  be 
taken  for  certain.  If  a  solution  on  those 
lines  is  now  impossible  the  Turks,  and 
they  alone,  are  to  blame  for  it.  They 
have  met  all  Italian  representations  with 
provocative  indifference  or  wilful  ob- 
struction, and  they  are  now  paying  llrj 
penalty  for  their  myopic  folly. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  the 
Italian  people  are  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  behind  their  Government  in  ap- 
proving and  supporting  the  expedition 
against  Tripoli.  The  fact  is  significant, 
first,  because  anything  approaching  una- 
nimity on  any  (piestion  of  Italian  policy 
is  almost  a  new  experience  in  the  Penin- 
sula ;  secondly,  because  the  Italians  are 
not  an  aggressive  people;  and,  thirdly, 
because  ever  since  the  disaster  of  Adowa 
they  have  shown  a  marked  disinclination 
for  further  adventures.  Moreover,  the 
Italians  are  an  economical  nation,  and 
even  a  naval  war  with  Turkev  costs 
money  and  deranges  the  already  delicate 
scheme  of  national  finance.  They  can- 
not, again,  hope  to  win  from  the  expedi- 
tion any  material  equivalent  that  will 
compensate  them  for  its  risks  and  ex- 
pense. The  Tripolitaine  some  2,000 
years  ago  was  highly  cultivated  and  sup- 
ported a  large  population,  and  with  pro- 
digious exertions  and  a  free  resort  to 
dry  farming,  it  might,  in  spite  of  its  lack 
of  rivers  and  scarcity  of  wells  and 
springs,  again  be  made  a  land  of  thriving 
agriculture.  P)Ut  the  prospect,  like  the 
possibility  of  mineral  wealth,  is  too 
problematical  to  tempt  a  sane  and  calcu- 
lating people  like  the  Italians  into  a  war 
of  conquest.  The  organizers  of  the  Jew- 
ish colonization  scheme  examined  the 
hinterland  of  Tripoli  not  long  ago  and 
turned  from  it  in  dismay  ;  there  is  little 
chance  that  it  will  ever  serve  to  deflect 
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the  stream  of  Italian  emigration  from 
the  Argentine  and  the  United  States : 
and  its  commercial  future,  now  that  the 
Trans-Saharan  caravan  trade  has  been 
largely  captured  by  the  Niger  and  the 
Benue  and  threatens  to  disappear  alto- 
gether when  the  Lagos-Kano  Railroad  is 
oj)ened,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  bright. 
Furthermore,  the  Italians  know  better 
than  any  one  can  tell  them  that  there  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
capturing  Tripoli  and  establishing  an 
effective  control  over  its  roadless,  water- 
less, sand-swept  hinterland,  where  the 
Arabs,  and  especially  the  Senussi,  have 
never  shown  anything  but  abhorrence  of 
the  thought  of  Christian  rulership.  They 
must  also  be  as  fully  aware  as  any  of 
their  critics  of  how  much  they  have 
risked  by  their  drastic  handling  of  the 
Tripoli  question.  They  have  jeopard- 
ized their  place  in  the  Triple  Alliance, 
they  have  brought  the  Balkans  within 
measurable  distance  of  a  terrific  explo- 
sion, they  have  exposed  Albania,  where 
their  interests  are  and  must  always  be  of 
far  greater  moment  than  any  conceiva- 
ble stake  they  can  ever  possess  in  Trip- 
oli, to  the  possibility  of  Austrian  inter- 
vention, they  have  dealt  the  Young  Turk 
regime,  with  which  they  have  always 
professed  and  felt  an  instinctive  sympa- 
thy, a  staggering  blow,  and  they  have 
forfeited,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate, 
the  friendly  regard  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  when  every  con- 
sideration of  prudence,  equity  and  self- 
interest  seemed  to  counsel  moderation, 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  Italian 
Government  decide  upon  war.  and  whv 
have  the  Italian  people  backed  it  up  with 
such  spontaneous  unanimity  in  its  fate- 
ful choice?  The  answer  is  that  step  by 
<!tep  Turkish  dilatoriness  and  bad  faith 
have  worn  out  the  patience  of  the  people, 
the  press  and  the  Government ;  that  it 
has  been  borne  in  upon  Italians  that  the 
Turks  would  treat  no  other  Power  as 
they  have  treated  Italy ;  anrl  that  to  sub- 
mit longer  to  a  stuflicfj  policy  of  insults 
and  contumely  was  to  throw  honor  over- 
briard  and  acknowledge  a  craven  inferi- 
ority. The  Turkish  conduct  of  the  whole 
question  of  the  Tri[)olitaine  has  been 
<*urh  as  to  flick  Italian  amour  propre  on 
the  raw  and  to  convince  the  ijeof)lc  of 
the   fV-ninsula  that  tlicv  owed  it  to  their 


own  dignity  to  assert  themselves  with, 
decisive  vigor.  The  average  Italian  is 
under  no  illusion  as  to  the  profit,  either 
political  or  commercial,  that  is  to  be  had 
from  occupying  Tripoli.  He  is  not 
seeking  profit ;  he  is  seeking  to  rehabili- 
tate himself  not  so  much  in  the  opinion 
of  Europe  as  in  his  own  eyes;  he  is 
seeking  to  safeguard  that  national  honor 
which  further  inaction  or  forbearance 
would  have  compromised,  as  he  believes, 
beyond  redemption.  That  is  the  spirit 
which  has  produced  and  accounts  for 
the  miracle  of  Italian  solidarity ;  that  is 
why  the  Socialists  and  the  anti-militar- 
'sts  have  been  swept  away  by  the  full 
tide  of  national  patriotism ;  that  is  why 
all  other  considerations  have  seemed 
irrelevant  compared  with  the  necessity 
of  recovering  the  national  esteem.  That 
the  ministers,  statesmen  and  officers  have 
shared  this  popular  impulse  cannot  be 
doubted.  That  mingling  with  it  there 
has  also  been  the  reflection  that  Italy  by 
her  own  shortsightedness  had  thrown 
away  repeated  chances  of  becoming  a 
North  African  Power;  that  Tripoli  was 
the  one  opening  left  to  her;  that  it,  too, 
might  be  closed  if,  with  the  settlement 
of  the  Morocco  question,  France  began 
to  expand  southward  and  eastward  from 
Tunis,  and  if  Turkey  took  to  strengthen- 
ing her  fleet,  and  that  the  hour  had  there- 
fore struck  for  risking  everything  on  a 
single  throw — that  these  calculations 
helped  to  fix  the  purpose  of  the  Con- 
sulta  and  to  nerve  its  action  is  very 
probable.  But  the  general  operat've 
temper  of  Italy  as  a  whole  thruout  this 
business  is  that  of  a  nation  reluctantly 
taking  up  arms  to  save  its  self-rcs])ect 
and  grimly  resolved  not  to  lav  them 
down  until  the  humiliations  of  the  past 
are  made  for  ever  impossible  of  repeti- 
tion. 

It  is  probable  that  neither  Europe  nor 
America  has  r|uite  understood  that  this, 
and  no  other,  is  tlie  spirit  in  which  Italy 
has  engaged  in  her  amazing  adventure. 
If  they  had  understood  it  they  nn'ght  not 
have  sympathized  with  her  pioceedings 
any  the  more,  but  they  would  at  least 
have  realized  that  no  mere  documentarv 
schedule  of  grievances  and  complaints 
can  convey  the  real  inwardness  of  the 
Italian  case.  As  it  is,  in  iMirope  at  any 
rate,  the  well-nigh   imiversal  disposition 
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has  been  tu  coiuparc  Italy's  puhliNlied 
statements  of  her  vvrDiij^s  with  the  ex 
ireiiie  measures  ^:he  has  adopted  for  re- 
dressing' them  and  to  conclude  at  once 
th:it  the  former  were  no  justification  for 
ilir  latter.  No  statesman  and  no  jour- 
nal, lio  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  ventured 
to  assert  that  Italy's  case  ajjjainsl  Tur 
key  warranted  the  delivery  of  an  ultinia- 
tuiii,  followed  within  twenty-four  hours 
hv  acts  of  war.  The  moderation  of  tin- 
Turks  in  the  face  of  the  unexampled  sit- 
uation which  was  f(jrced  upon  them,  the 
restrained  and  nej^a)tial)le  spirit  in  which 
they  replied  to  the  ultimatum,  and  their 
repeated  aj^peals  to  Europe  to  prevent 
hostilities,  have  certainly  thrown  into 
high  and  displeasing  relief  the  bruscpie- 
ncss  of  the  Italian  procedure.  Twcnt- 
and  even  fifteen  years  ago  such  action 
as  the  Italians  have  taken  would  have 
seemed  to  the  world  such  a  jjrofound 
violation  of  the  accepted  code  of  inter- 
national moralitv  that  a  concert  of  the 
Powers  would  have  sjirung  into  exist- 
ence almost  automatically  to  prevent  it. 
lUit  the  conscience  of  nations  has  been 
bhmted  by  the  idolatry  of  force ;  "the 
public  law  of  Europe"  is  a  phrase  that, 
ever  since  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  has  lost  its  old  and  vital 
significance;  the  new  doctrine  of  "'com- 
pensation"  which  Germany  has  exploited 
so  adroitly  in  Morocco  is  little  but  "the 
good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan"  under  a 
high-sounding  name  ;  international  poli- 
tics have  drifted  from  their  legal  moor- 
ings and  now  resemble  nothing  so  much 
as  a  series  of  floating  mines.  So  that 
while  Italy's  policy  has  been  roundly 
reprobated  as  the  most  barefaced  — 
at  any  rate  since  Germany's  seizure  of 
Kiao-chow — example  of  the  rule  of 
might  that  we  have  seen  in  modern 
times,  there  has  not  been,  nor  will  there 
be.  any  effective  intervention  to  stav  its 
course. 

Europe  meanwhile  awaits  deveU^p- 
ments  with  anxious  trepidation.  There 
is  no  Power  that  does  not  feel  in  its' own 
sphere  of  interests  the  reflex  action  of 
Italy's  escapade.  Great  Britain  with 
100,000,000  Mohammedans  under  her 
sway  is  gravely  embarrassed  when  a 
Power  to  which  she  is  bound  bv   innu- 


iiii-rable  ties  of  [jolitical  and  sentimenlal 
interest    commits     a    seemingly     unpro' 
voked  attack  on  the  head  of  the  Moham- 
medan faith  and  initiates  a  campaign  of 
coucpiest  against  a   Mohammedan  coun- 
try.   Germany  is  driven  well-nigh  to  dis- 
traction at  having  to  choose  between  hef- 
Turkish    friend    and    her    Italian    ally. 
.\ustria-IIungary    watches    with    ill-con- 
cealed   anxiety    and    disfavor,    tho    not 
without  a  hope  of  ultimate  profit,  the  re- 
])ercussi(jn   of   Italy's   adventiu'e   on   the 
tiunultuous     politics     of     the     Balkans, 
h'rance  foresees  that  the  prolonged  nego- 
tiations   with    Germany    over    Morocco, 
just  when  they  were  nearing  a  satisfac- 
tory    settlement,     may     be     completely 
thrown  out  of  gear  if  other  States  take 
lire  from   Italv's  example.      The  Young 
Turks  find   all  their  difiiculties — already 
so  great  as  to  be  almost  overwhelming — 
intensified   fen  times  over.     What  is  to 
prevent   them,   asks    one     foreign   offtce 
after  another,  from  adopting  the  princi- 
ple  of   "compensation"    themselves   and 
recouping  in  Thessaly  the  losses  they  arc 
destined   to   undergo   in   Tripoli?      And 
tho  Italy  has  undertaken  not  to  attack 
Turkey    in    Europe    and    to    discourage* 
every   insurrectionary   movement   in   the 
Near  East,  how  can  she,  engaged  as  she 
is,  restrain  the  ambitions  of  the  Balkan 
.States  or  prevent  the  conflagration  from 
spreading?    If  the  Turks  follow  up  their 
threat  to  boycott  all   Italian  goods   and 
expel  all  Italian  residents,  is  it  even  cer- 
tain that  the  war  begun  in  North  Africa 
will  not  be  transferred  to  the  Near  East? 
What   of   Albania   and    Montenegro,   of 
Macedonia   and    Servia,   of   Greece   and 
Bulgaria,  of  the  Young  Turk  regime  it- 
self?    Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  vio- 
lent dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire in  North  .Africa  will  have  no  effect 
on   these  explosive  interests?      London, 
Berlin,     \^icnna,     St.     Petersburg     and 
Paris  are  all  asking  these  questions  and 
many    others,    but    without    receiving    a 
comforting  answer  to  any  one  of  them. 
The    more    need,    therefore,    that    they 
should   get   together   while   there    is   yet 
time   and   devise    a    diplomatic   formula 
that   will    save   Turkey's    face   and   give 
Italy  what  she  wants. 

I.ONIlON.     l-"\l.  LAND. 


In   Darkest 


Connecticut 

BY   POULTNEY   BIGELOW 


COXXECTICUT  is  a  purified 
Aiass^ichusetts,  or  at  least  was 
deemed  so  in  that  fortunate 
period  of  our  history  before  the  poison 
of  Protectionism  had  sapped  away  the 
conditions  which  made  hfe  on  the  soil 
profitable  in  New  England.  No  one  of 
our  States  surpasses  Connecticut  in  rural 
charm.  It  is  a  land  well  wooded  and 
watered;  admirably  diversified  by  moun- 
tain and  plain ;  a  seaboard  with  many 
harbors  and  a  climate  where  tobacco 
flourishes  side  by  side  with  the  pine. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  whole  beautiful 
State  was  dotted  with  the  homes  of 
well-to-do  and  public-spirited  citizens, 
descendants  of  that  sturdy  band  of  set- 
tlers who  in  1636  established  broader 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
than  were  tolerated  amidst  the  Puritans 
of  Plymouth  Rock. 

These  reflections  come  to  mc  at  the 
close  of  a  driving  trip  with  my  wife  and 
two  Morgan  horses — a  trip  which  cov- 
ered about  five  hundred  miles  of  lovely 
scenery  between  the  upper  Hudson  and 
the  Thames.  It  is  a  form  of  holiday 
which  I  cordially  commend  to  my 
frienrls — unless  they  are  able  to  go  aforit 
— which  of  course  is  the  ideal  mcthofi 
of  studying  political  conditions  at  first 
hand.  As  to  motor  cars,  they  should  be 
classerl  with  lf)r<^imotiv(s  and  limited  to 
special  roadways  maintained  for  their 
excltisive  perambulation  and — perfum- 
ery. 

If  v/e  as  a  nation  decide  that  the  horse 
is  to  be  exterminated  from  the  farm, 
then  is  our  present  road-building  policy 
a  wise  one;  bnf  mr)tf)r  cars  arc  tio  mr.rf 


likely  to  abolisli  liorses  than  steamboats 
to  suppress  sails.  Is  it  not  time  that  our 
central  government  in  Washington 
should  take  charge  of  our  great  land 
highways  thruout  the  country?  Our 
waterways  are  already  in  the  hands  of 
Government— why  not  our  land  ways  ? 
No  one  who  knows  the  West  Point 
graduate  doubts  that  we  would  get  bet- 
ter highways  from  our  army  engineer 
corps  than  from  the  ten  thousand  politi- 
cal bosses  who  today  get  rich  from  dis- 
honest road  making. 

We  did  our  best  to  dodge  the  State 
roads  of  Connecticut,  for  in  most  cases 
they  are  hard  as  city  pavements.  They 
rejoice  the  soul  of  the  benzine  burner, 
but  they  are  torment  to  the  feet  of  my 
pattering  nags,  who  would  rather  do  fift}' 
miles  a  day  on  the  old-fashioned  coun- 
try road  than  a  third  of  that  distance  on 
asphalt. 

Thruout  Europe  the  road-making  au- 
thorities show  regard  not  merely  for  the 
motor  and  the  heavy  cart  but  also  for 
the  horse  under  saddle  (jr  in  light  har- 
ness— and  above  all  for  the  traveler  on 
foot.  As  compared  to  Europe  it  is  rare 
on  New  England  roads  to  see  people 
walking  for  recreation — even  in  my  own 
beautiful  Catskills  a  ])edestrian  is  a  curi- 
osity— and  no  doubt  the  condition  of  our 
roads  is  a  partial  explanation. 

In  Germ;uiy  and  h'rancc  we  often  note 
very  hard  macadam  at  the  crown  of  the 
rf>ad,  but  at  the  sides  a  grtod  dirt  road 
or  even  bridle  path,  and  also  a  well-kept 
footpath.  The  contractors  or  ])oliticians 
who  have  had  the  making  of  our  latter- 
day    roads    have    apparently    concluded 
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tliat  tliubc  who  are  luu  [><n>i  lu  allnid  an 
autoiiutbile  arc  tuu  feeble  tu  exert  pulili- 
cal  pressure  against  tlieiu. 

VVliat  lias  become  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful homes  that  were  sprmkltd  u[)  ami 
down  Connecticut  a  short  half  century 
ago?  Let  us  drive  up  thru  the  weedy 
roadway  of  some  venerable  mansion 
whose  architecture  and  massive  stone 
steps  suggest  dignified  pedigree.  We 
look  in  vain  for  the  prosperity  prom- 
ised by  the  apostles  of  I'rotccl.onism. 
On  all  sides  the  eye  of  a  farmer  sees 
evidence  that  those  who  live  here  are 
people  of  yesterday  who  may  be  gone 
tomorrow  and  whose  interest  lies  in  pil- 
laging the  place  of  whatever  can  be  sold 
for  cash.  Nor  are  we  disappointeil  when 
we  discover  that  the  inmates  arc  a  col- 
ony of  Galician  Jews  whose  passage  has 
been  paid  by  some  philanthropic  Hebrew 
society  in  London.  These  Jews  have 
never  yet  loved  labor  on  any  soil  nor  are 
they  apt  to  develop  their  first  agricultu- 
ral ambition  in  Connecticut.  But  they 
gladly  camp  upon  abandoned  farms  un- 
til such  time  as  they  have  secured  capital 
and  experience  enough  to  go  out  upon 
the  road  as  itinerant  merchants.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  those  we  saw 
by  the  roadside  were  Italians — the  noble 
race  of  Garibaldi  and  Christopher 
Columbus — industrious,  prolific,  and  ex- 
cellent material  for  future  citizenship. 
They  cannot  yet  speak  English,  nor  can 
the  hundreds  of  Slavonians,  Hungari- 
ans, Bohemians,  Poles,  Roumanians, 
Syrians  and  Bulgarians  who  seem  to 
stand  sentry  at  every  cross-road  where 
we  yearned  for  someone  of  English 
speech  from  whom  we  might  extract  in- 
formation. 

The  Americans  have  disappeared,  like 
the  red  man.  We  only  guess  at  their 
whereabouts.  The  census  gives  us  but 
partial  information,  and  the  bulletins 
from  Washington  publish  the  triumphs 
of  Protectionism  and  not  the  disasters  to 
American  farmers  in  New  England.  To 
find  the  children  of  those  whose  homes 
represent  the  ruins  of  modern  Connecti- 
cut, follow  me  into  the  slums  of  New 
York,  Boston  or  Chicago,  or  into  the 
hundreds  of  equally  unsavory  factory 
towns  that  blot  the  landscape  of  this 
otherwise  beautiful  State.  Here  are  the 
altars   reared  by  the   priests   of  Protec- 


linuisni  and  he're  are  the  human  sacri- 
fices ;  hundreds  and  thousands  of  girls 
and  boys  drawn  away  from  the  healthy 
outdoor  life  of  the  farm,  lured  by  the 
precarious  wages  ofiered  by  i)ig  stores 
"and  factories.  Side  by  side  witii  the 
contents  of  the  last  emigrant  ship  ycni 
will  find  grandchildren  of  once  notable 
New  Lnglantl  landowners  .  earning  a 
mere  subsistence  and  wondering  why 
farming  no  longer  pays  in  their  native 
State.  The  great  army  of  typewriters, 
stenographers,  school-teachers,  shop- 
girls— the  dependent  class  of  daintily- 
reared,  well-educated  but  empty-handed 
children  of  American  ancestry — these 
seldom  revisit  the  old  Connecticut  home- 
steads, for  they  are  too  proud  to  let  their 
tears  be  seen  by  the  present  possessors. 

On  all  sides  thruout  Connecticut  the 
same  lament  is  heard  from  those  who 
still  doggedly  seek  to  live  upon  the  land 
of  their  fathers — the  cost  of  living  is  so 
high — the  cost  of  labor  so  prohibitive — 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  market  so 
exorbitant — each  wonders  how  long  he 
can  stagger  under  his  mortgage  or  when 
he  shall  have  to  abandon  the  farm  and 
take  day  wages  in  a  neighboring  factory. 

Am  I  unfair?  Will  Mr.  Taft  once 
more  command  a  host  of  salaried  "ex- 
perts" to  denounce  me  as  a  traitor  to 
the  sacred  cause  of  High  Tariff?  Have 
1  seen  only  darkest  Connecticut?  Am 
I  blind  to  the  tremendous  progress  this 
country  has  made  since  the  Civil  War, 
all  of  which  is  periodically  printed  in 
Washington  and  distributed  at  great  ex- 
pense? 

And  indeed  Connecticut  abounds  in 
magnificent  country  seats ;  costly  private 
schools  where  rich  people  send  their 
children  from  every  State  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  are  beautiful  vil- 
lages today — notably  Sharon,  Ridgefield. 
Farmington,  Saybrook.  Branford — I 
cannot  enumerate  them  all.  Those  who 
have  made  fortunes  thru  the  tariff  and 
the  trusts  buy  land  and  rear  palaces  and 
sing  the  praises  of  Protectionism,  with- 
out whose  aid  they  could  not  have  dis- 
possessed the  former  proprietors.  The 
shore  line  of  Connecticut  is  a  marine 
esplanade  of  costly  residences  built  by 
men  from  the  big  cities  and  the  factories 
to  whom  the  history  of  Connecticut  is  as 
strange    as    that    of    ancient     Chaldea. 
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They  know  that  they  have  grown  rich 
and  they  know  that  the  high  Protective 
Tariff  exists.  It  does  not  interest  them 
to  be  told  that  while  they  have  been 
growing  rich  New  England  farmers 
have  been  growing  poor.  The  rich  man 
has  little  difficulty  in  looking  upon 
trusts  and  tariffs  as  divine  institutions 
like  a  storm  at  sea  or. a  drought  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges.  The  idea  of  seek- 
ing to  subvert  the  pillars  of  Protection- 
ism seems  to  my  plutocratic  neighbor 
not  merely  unpatriotic  but  positively 
sacrilegious.  My  friend  in  his  palace  on 
the  Connecticut  thinks  it  quite  right  that 
the  tariff  should  enrich  a  few  manufac- 
turers at  the  expense  of  millions  who 
consume. 

Personally  I  respect  the  Protectionist 
as  I  do  any  other  American  who  lives 
to  make  money  and  succeeds :  but  politi- 
cally I  regard  him  with  suspicion — even 
alarm,  because  Protectionism  and  her 
children,  the  trusts,  have  formed  a  com- 
bination by  means  of  which  the  good 
things  of  this  world  are  unfairly  distrib- 
uted ;  and  when  a  nation  of  voters  sus- 
pects that  a  privileged  few  are  making 
inordinate  profits  out  of  those  less  fortu- 
nateh'  situated  then  may  we  reasonably 
anticipate  labor  war. 

My    Connecticut    drive    is    done ;    my 


nags  are  once  mure  in  the  pasture ;  and 
my  study  table  calls  me.  I  have  not 
singled  out  Connecticut  with  malice;  on 
the  contrary  Connecticut  w\is  my  home 
when  at  college  and  in  the  preparatory 
school,  and  there  is  hardly  a  village  in 
that  State  that  is  not  dear  to  me.  Nor 
am  I  one  of  those  Americans  given  to 
compare  my  country  unfavorably  with 
Europe  when  they  themselves  know 
nothing  of  America  but  New  York. 
There  are  few  of  these  United  States  in 
w'hich  I  have  not  been ;  and  the  reflec- 
tions which  occurred  to  me  during  my 
recent  driving  trip  might  with  equal  jus- 
tice have  been  noted  down  regarding  al- 
most any  other  of  the  original  States 
that  declared  themselves  in  favor  of 
free  trade  and  free  soil  in  1776. 

The  study  of  Protectionism  in  Con- 
necticut can  but  intensify  one's  natural 
aversion  to  injustice  and  special  privi- 
lege. Free  Trade  seems  to  me  as  much 
a  part  of  God's  Law^  as  Freedom  of 
Thought  or  the  duty  to  do  as  we  would 
be  done  by.  Free  Trade  tomorrow  might 
hurt  some  of  my  Protectionist  friends, 
but  it  would  help  millions  of  my  fellow 
workers  who  have  hitherto  paid  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  the  national 
taxes. 

Malden-on-Hudson.  N.   Y. 
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BY  AMOS  R.   WELLS 


!t  crept — crept — crept — 

Into  the  rooms   where  people  slept. 

And  breathed  on  the  mirrors  till  fhey  wept. 

In  hungry  mood 

It  stole  to  the  pantry  crammed  with  food 

And  left  the  taste  of  its  saltness  there. 

It  sat  in   my  chair 

And  moulded  the  leather.     It  filled  the  air 

With  a  great  gray  ghostly  horror  that  was  not 

light 
Nor  dark,  hut  a  pal!   and  a  blight. 
It  crawled   thru   the   trees, 
And  changed  the  woods  into  islanded  seas. 
It    prowled — prowled — prowled, 
And  all  that  it  touched  it  fouled. 
It  was  not   the  sea, 
My  splendid,  brave,  and  glittering  sea, 
f'.Mt  it  held  the  ocean  as  it  held   mt. 
And  hir^Vif-d  it<.  wavcs  with  its  mystery. 


It  was  not  tiie   sea,   for  out  of  the   sea  there 

came. 
With   a  cheery  burst   of  jubilant    (lame, 
My  comrade  the   sim  that   put   it   to  shamt'. 
And  thrust  it  away 
With  its  trailings  gray, 

And.  its  shattered  horror  that  iiad   to  obey, 
When,  lo,  a  crystalline  day ! 
Hut    still,    in    the    midst    of   the    warmth    and 

glow. 
The  clearness  and   fairness  I  know,   I  know 
That    out    somewhere,    l)eneath    the    iiorizon's 

rim, 
Lurks   the    specter    grim. 
And  soon,  if  I  turn  to  sleep, 
It  will  creep— creep — creep — 
With    its    empty,    mysterious   dole- 
Back  into  the  world  and  back  into  my  soul, 
Boston,  Mass, 


Profit   Sharing 


BY   N.    O.    NELSON 


[hi  oiu  issue  of  Scplcinlicr  Ji,  1911,  we  piiiucil  an  ailicle  by  Mr.  Nelson,  wlio  is  the 
head  of  the  great  profit  sharing  N.  O.  Neiboii  Manufacturing  Conipany,  of  St.  I.ouis,  Mo., 
entitled  "Co-operation."  This  secuml  article  is  a  logical  seiiuel.  In  a  personal  note  >o  the 
editor  Mr.  Nelson  tells  of  establishing  a  co-operative  creamery  in  Georgia,  four  milk  ship- 
I  ing   associations   in    Louisiana    and    many    other  |.rotitsharinii    companies. — Kurrdn.l 


PKUFIT  sharing  is  in  the  air,  and  in 
this  couiUry  unlortuiKitely  to) 
nuK-h  in  the  air  and  too  httle  on 
soHd  ground.  It  has  the  api)roval  of 
nearly  everyhody  except  the  labur  utiions 
and  the  employers.       The  unions  oppose 


forms  a  share  in  producing  the  pro!il 
have  a  proportionate  share  of  it,  that 
men  who  have  a  share  in  the  outcome 
will  use  more  care  and  do  more  effective 
work  and  thus  contribute  more  or  less  of 
the  share  they  get.      Not  many  employ- 


it  as  tending  to  make  peace  and  satisfy      ers  will  grant  the  truth  of  these  claims. 


the  workers;  employers  oppose  it  as  a 
l)artnership  of  irresponsible  men.  Tin- 
opposition  is  due  entirely  to  ignorance. 
There  are  thousands  of  employers, 
banks,  manufacturers  and  railroads,  in 
this  country  who,  m  a  perfectly  well- 
meaning  spirit,  pay  or  give  something 
besides  wages  to   some  portion   of  their 


but  only  those  who  do  will  adopt  any 
legitimate  or  valuable  plan  of  profit  shar- 
ing; 

There  is  no  lack  of    high    authorities 
for    this    amended    form    of    capitalisti  • 
business,     for     Mr.     Roosevelt     recom 
mended  it  in    a    message,  and  Mr.  Car- 
negie approved   it  many  years   ago  and 


employees.      They  call   it  profit  sharing     said  in  his  recent  book  that  to  this  e(|uita 


for  want  of  a  better  name.  Profit  shar- 
ing has  a  well-defined  meaning.  The 
plans  vary  from  Christmas  gifts  of  tur- 
keys or  money  to  sales  of  stock  on  easy 
terms  or  pensions.      None    of    these    is 


ble  partnership  between  capital  and  labor 
we  must  come  at  last. 

Profit  sharing  has  a  clear  moral  basis 
and  a  still  clearer  economic  or  business 
basis.      No  man's  dutv  is  ended  when  he 


profit  sharing  as  implied  in  the  compo.^ite     has  done  what  he  is  paid  for.     He  is  still 


word  or  as  used  in    the    books    and  the 
standard  cases  of  practice. 

Profit  means  the  net  gain  after  all  ex- 
penses are  paid,  including  interest  on  the 
money,  which  in  this  going  world  is 
worth  its  wages,  and  depreciation  of 
property.  Sharing  means  on  equal  terms 
to  all.  The  essential  conditions  of  profit 
sharing  is  that  its  terms  be  announced  in 


a  citizen,  neighbor,  friend.  lie  scorns 
the  imputation  that  money  is  the  price 
of  his  manhood.  By  the  same  logic  his 
work  is  not  fully  paid  for  in  his  wages. 
The  full  value  of  a  man's  work  cannot 
be  told  in  advance,  the  product  may 
bring  nioi;e  or  less ;  the  expenses  and 
losses  depend  on  many  circumstances. 
.\n  employer    could    not    safely    pay  as 


advance,  leaving  nothing  to  the  employ-  wages  all  the  expected  net  proceeds.    lie 

er's  caprice  at  the  end  ;  that  it  apply  to  must  await  the    periodical    inventory  to 

all  permanent  employees  of  all  classes ;  learn  the  profit   or   loss.     When   he   has 

that  it  be   rated  on  the  wages  of  each  paid  the  customary  wages  and  paid  the 


man,  his  wages  being  the  measure  of  his 
value  or  contribution ;  that  it  be  paid  in 
manner  of  distribution  customary  with 
the  employer  concern,  whether  as  stock 
to  increase  the  capital  or  in  cash.  It 
must  recognize  two  reasons  for  its  being : 
that  it  is  fair  to  let  every  one  who  per- 
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other  charges  and  wiped  out  variable 
risks  he  can  then  award  to  each  em- 
ployee his  share  of  the  surplus,  if  any,  in 
proportion  to  his  wages,  his  relative 
value. 

On  the  economic    side    it    is    assumed 
that  most  men  will    use    more  care  antl 
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waste  less  time  and  material  '.vhen  their 
own  income  is  at  stake,  even  in  a  remote 
and  minor  degree.  Free  labor  is  more 
cli'ective  than  sla\  c  labor ;  the  profit- 
sharing  employer  is  working  for  himself 
and  his  associates ;  the  wage  earner  is 
working  for  his  stipulated  dollar  and  by 
the  clock  or  the  union  rule  of  limited 
production.  It  is  not  certain  that  every 
employee  produces  his  own  extra  pay, 
but  it  is  not  merely  imaginary  that  an 
entire  profit-sharing  force  produces  its 
part  of  the  profit. 

It  is  fair  and  it  pays.  It  unites  capital, 
ability  and  labor.  The  particular  propor- 
tion of  the  profit  that  labor  shall  get, 
the  division  between  capital  and  wages 
is  elastic ;  it  will  depend  much  on  the 
condition  of  the  business,  the  motive  and 
disposition  of  the  owner  and  the  attitude 
of  the  employees.  Usually  if  not  given 
up  in  a  year  or  two  the  share  of  labor 
is  increased ;  in  some  notable  cases  it  has 
resulted  in  true  co-operation,  the  em- 
ployees paying  ofif  the  original  capital 
and  becoming  the  owners  and  managers. 

Commonly  the  start  is  made  by  allow- 
ing an  equal  rate  of  dividend  on  wages 
and  capital — the  same  on  $1,000  of 
wages  as  on  $1,000  of  stock;  all  charges, 
including  interest  on  borrowed  money 
and  the  capital,  have  been  paid,  and 
.something  for  a  surplus  fund  for  fature 
contingencies.  Sometimes  the  dividend 
is  on  wages  and  the  interest  fund,  which 
is  regarded  as  the  v.ages  of  capital.  The 
dividend  should  be  paid  in  stock  as  an 
accumulating  income  property  and  to 
make  partners  of  the  employees.  Often 
part  is  paifl  in  cash  and  the  remainder 
as  a  deposit  subject  to  conversion  into 
stock  or  withdrawable  when  the  man 
quits. 

In  my  own  St.  Louis  business  I  began 
in  jHHC)  with  equal  flividend  to  wages 
and  capital.  Later  I  made  it  two  to  one 
in  favor  of  wages.  Beginning  with  1905 
I  have  divided  all  the  profits  between 
wages  and  the  customers  in  ajjout  equal 
amounts,  the  capital  getting  simply  in- 
terest. L'nder  the  original  plan  the  div- 
idends on  wages  were  from  5  to  10  per 
cent.  L'nder  the  later  plan  they  have 
been  30,  20,  25  and  one  year- 10  per  cent, 
on  wages.  Since  the  first  two  years  the 
dividends  have  been  paid  in  stfjck.  The 
(•ni|>|r)\ee'i  arul  customers  now  own  about 


four-sevenths  of  the  capital,  or  about  a 
million  in  property  ^.-aluc.  They  draw  in- 
terest on  the  par  value  of  their  stock, 
which  they  may  invest  in  stock  or  leave 
on  deposit. 

Friends  and  critics  have  feared  that 
the  management  would  be  hampered  and 
that  a  proprietary  independence  would 
interfere  with  discipline.  Not  a  single 
such  instance  has  occurred  in  the  twenty- 
six  years.  Not  a  voice  has  ever  been 
raised  to  change  the  management,  altho 
the  new  owners  have  actual  control. 

Some  economists  and  friends  have 
asked  why  the  customers  were  taken  into 
partnership.  For  the  same  reason  as  the 
employees — they  help  make  the  profit, 
they  are  better  customers  when  inter- 
ested. 

Let  no  one  suppose  there  is  any  magic 
in  the  system  ;  men  are  human,  not  eco- 
nomic skeletons.  It  is  an  influence,  not 
a  conversion.  The  slow  accumulation 
of  an  income  investment  is  not  conclu- 
sive to  a  man  or  a  class  used  to  nothing- 
hut  wages  and  cash.  But  semi-annual 
cash  dividends  are  educative,  the  sense 
of  partnership  is  dignifying,  the  motive 
gets  understood,  and  the  moral  tone  is 
raised.  A  certificate  of  stock  in  a  repu- 
table concern  is  a  matter  of  some  pride, 
and  when  it  mounts  into  hundreds  and 
thousands  the  dividend  counts  in  the 
living. 

England  is  the  chief  home  of  profit 
sharing,  France  a  good  second.  Twenty- 
two  years  ago  the  South  Metropolitan 
Gas  Company  in  London  adopted  a  plan. 
applying  to  all  its  5,000  employees,  by 
which  wages  shouhl  be  increased  }i  per 
cent,  for  each  two  cents'  reduction  in  the 
price  of  gas,  the  price  being,  by  its  char- 
ter, subject  to  reduction  if  dividends 
were  increased.  Thus  if  better  work 
was  done  the  cost  would  be  decreased, 
the  profit  increased,  the  price  decreased, 
and  the  dividend  on  both  capital  and 
wages  increased.  Later  the  employees 
were  allowed  to  take  stock  or  leave  the 
money  on  dejjosit.  And  by  act  of 
Parliament  they  were  authorized  to  elect 
a  member  of  the  board  when  they  had 
$200,000  of  stock.  In  June.  1910.  it  was 
shown  that  the  employees  had  received 
$2,528,000,  of  which  5,000  employees 
now  helfl  $2,005,000  in  stock  ;  that  they 
had   three  representatives    on    the  board 
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of  nine  members,  and  their  dividend  for 
the  past  year  was  $205,000. 

Xumerons  other  gas  cunipanies  have 
followed  the  example — 235  millions  of 
the  423  millions  of  gas  company  capital 
in  (ireat  l!ritain.  Many  are  lecenl,  yet 
the  employees  hold  three  millions  of  the 
capital  and  their  share  last  year  was 
$444,000;  19,613  employees  are  included. 

Lever  i^ros.,  soap  maimfactnrers,  have 
an  elahorate  and  extensive  scheme,  in 
which  the  employees  already  own  over  a 
million  dollars  of  the  two  and  a  half 
millions  partnership  certificates,  on  which 
iO  per  cent,  dividend  was  paid  last  year. 

Clarke,  Nickolls  &  Coombes,  publish- 
ers, have  in  twenty-one  years  paid  em- 
ployees dividends  of  $794,000,  and  have 
created  a  provident  and  superainuiatiou 
fund  of  $165,000.  They  allow  capital  6 
per  cent.,  and  divide  the  surplus  equally 
between  capital  and  wages.  There  are 
hundreds  more  or  le.^s  like  these  in  (Ireat 
Britain.  France  was  the  pioneer  in  profit 
sharing,  as  England  was  in  co-oi)cration. 
■House  painter  Ecclaire  made  his  first 
distribution  of  dividend  on  wages, 
$4,200,  in  1842,  and  step  by  step  turned 
it  over  to  the  employees.  He  retired  en- 
tirely in  1872,  giving  complete  control  to 
the  men.  The  concern  has  long  been 
the  largest  painting  and  decorating 
house  in  the  world,  employing  in  recent 
years  1,600  to  1,800  men.  The  dividends 
are  very  large. 

Godin  had  a  great  stove  and  iron 
works  at  Guise,  in  the  north  of  France. 
He  was  a  reformer,  a  Fourierite,  and  a 


statesman.  In  the  70's  he  began  sharing 
prohts  and  building  a  great  apartment 
iinadrangle  and  providing  social  and  ed- 
ucational and  recreation  facilities.  He 
died  in  1888,  after  having  elaborated  a 
scheme  and  constitution,  making  a  small 
hook,  and  with  a  large  part  of  the  capi- 
tal already  owned  by  the  employees,  pro- 
vided by  will  for  a  complete  transfer. 
The  concern  has  g(Mie  on  prospering 
greatly,  employing  now  over  2,000  men 
al  Guise  and  Liege.  Paris  has  iiianv 
profit  -  sharing  concerns,  notably  that 
greatest  of  all  dry  goods  stores,  the  fa- 
mous Hon  Marche,  In  this,  as  in  most 
genuine  profit-sharing  companies,  the 
same  spirit  which  accepts  and  continues 
it  adds  social  feattires,  such  as  pensions, 
sick  l)enefits,  housing  and  the  like. 

The  American  spirit  is  original  and 
independent  from  making  a  workable 
new  national  constitution,  which  Carlyle 
says  is  impossible,  down  to  the  Morgan- 
izing  of  railroads  and  factories.  It  has 
undertaken  some  thousands  of  co-opera- 
tive and  profit-sharing  ventures,  but 
throttled  or  invalidated  almost  all  of 
them  by  inventing  novel  features,  in- 
stead of  following  the  simple  and  tried 
plans.  There  is  nothing  abstract,  com- 
plex or  difficult  in  profit  sharing.  It 
needs  nothing  but  a  profit-making  busi- 
ness, good  will,  and  common  sense. 

It  has  not  spread  greatly,  like  co- 
operation, but  it  is  well  accredited  by 
abundant  success,  and  it  appeals  to  all 
employers  who  want  to  share  their  abil- 
ity with  the  less  fortunate  and  raise  labor 
to  the  dignity  of  partnership. 

St.    Louis,   Mo. 
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The  American   Invasion   of  Tripoli 

A  Forgotten  Incident  of  History 

BY  GARDNER   RICHARDSON 


SIXCE  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  be- 
tween Italy  and. Turkey  there  has 
been  noticed  in  the  padding  of 
meager  newspaper  dispatches  and  in  edi- 
torials written  by  former  students  of  his- 
tory occasional  vague  references  to  one 
William  Eaton,  an  American  adventurer, 
who  figured  prom- 
inently .  in  the 
history  of  Tripoli 
over  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Little 
additional  informa- 
tion is  given,  ex- 
cept that  this 
soldier  of  fortune, 
known  as  General 
Eaton,  led  an  army 
of  500  men  across 
a  barren  desert  and 
held  the  Dey.  who 
had  been  the  terror 
of  the  civilized 
world,  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand. 
Only  the  lack  of^ 
support  from  the 
home  government 
at  Washington  de- 
prived the  expedi- 
tion of  the  perma- 
nent fruits  of  vic- 
tory. 

P.  u  t  who  was 
this  daring  Amer- 
ican of  so  long 
ago?  To  answer 
this  question  re- 
quires many  hours 

of  patient  study  among  the  dusty  vol- 
umes of  a  library,  and  many  evenings  of 
search  among  ancient  magazines  and 
newspapers.  When  the  facts  are  gath- 
ered v/e  have  a  true  incident  of  history 
that  rivals  the  most  imaginative  novel. 

William    Eaton    was   born    in    Wood- 

tock,  Conn.,  on  T'ebruary  23,   1764,  the 

seronrl  son  of  .Vathan   Eaton.      Tontem- 

]xir:\r\    hjvffirians    record    tliat    "William 


early  discovered  intellectual  vigor  and  ec- 
centricity." To  labor  he  was  extremely 
averse  in  his  boyhood.  It  is  also  noted 
that  his  fearless  and  adventurous  spirit 
led  him  to  climb  a  cherry  tree  one  Sun- 
day on  his  return  from  public  worship. 
He    fell,    dislocating    his    shoulder,    and 

was  rendered  un- 
conscious for  three 
days.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  ran 
away  from  home 
and  enlisted  in  the 
army,  attaining  the 
rank  of  sergeant. 
Upon  leaving  the 
army,  in  order  to 
secure  an  educa- 
tion, he  entered 
Dartmouth  College 
and  graduated  in 
1790.  Two  years 
later  he  received  a 
commission  as  cap- 
tain in  the  United 
States  Army,  and 
fougflit     with     dis- 


tinction against  the 

in    the 

Pitts- 


Indians 
vicinity     of 
burgh. 

The  actual  career 
that  brought  him 
into  world's  his- 
tory began  with 
his  appointment  in 
1798  as  United 
States  Consul  to 
Trijjoli.  It  is  hard 
to  realize  at  this  time  the  power  that  tlic 
Marhary  States  then  exercised  over  the 
civilized  world.  Rather  than  go  to  the 
exfjcnsc  and  loss  of  life  necessary  to  sub- 
due these  piratical  jw-nvers,  it  was  custom- 
ary to  pay  tribute  f<^)r  the  protection  of 
traders  and  merchantmen.  The  United 
States  paid  $22,000  as  an  animal  tribute. 
This  was  the  price  ff)r  not  having  a  navy 
"Strong  enongi)  to  prolect   our  (•niinnerce 
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in  the  Mediteiianean.  Scx)n  after  Eaton 
assumed  his  iluties  as  Consul  he  received 
a  iiotifioation  that  the  Dey  of  Tript>U  rc- 
HUiieil  i(j,c)()c)  stand  ul  arms  at  once  ivuiu 
the  United  States.  The  denund,  witli 
a  veiled  threat  of  war,  greatly  angered 
Eaton.  lie  wrote  the  (jovermnent  at 
Washington  that  if,  instead  of  tribute 
and  presents,  they  would  send  him  a  44- 
gun  frigate  he  would  undertake  to  de- 
strcjy  the  Dey  and  his  palace.  lUit  Pres- 
ident Jefferson  failed  to  approve. 

Altho  the  Government  at  Washington 
was  timid.  General  l-laton  was  made  of 
sterner  stuff  and  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  on  his  own  account.  Not 
until  November,  1804,  did  the  chance 
come  for  which  Eaton  had  waited.  The 
cle  facto  Dey  of  Tripoli  was  Yusef  Kara- 
mauli,  who  had  deposed  and  banished 
his  brother  Hamct,  the  legitimate  ruler. 
The  deposed  ruler  had  fled  to  Egypt, 
while  his  three  children  were  held  as  hos- 
tages in  Tripoli.  Eaton  knew  the 
usurper  was  unpopular  m  his  country, 
and  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  re- 
establishing Hamet  on  the  throne  with 
x^merican  assistance.  He  made  a  special 
trip  to  Washington,  but  all  his  plans  met 
with  a  cold  reception.  Nothing  daunted 
General  Eaton  returned  with  a  few  faith- 
ful followers,  and  joined  Plamct  in  Alex- 
andria. Here  he  organized  the  most 
motley  army  that  has  ever  been  assem- 
bled. The  force  numbered  about  500 
men,  mostly  Arabs  and  Greeks,  with  a 
small  number  of  Italian  and  French  vet- 
erans. There  were  only  nine  Americans 
in  the  expedition,  but  they  furnished  the 
moving  spirit  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
venture.  The  line  of  march  was  600 
miles  long  across  the  desert  from  Alex- 
andria to  Derne,  a  port  of  the  small  State 
of  Barca,  a  dependency  of  Tripoli.  On 
March  8,  1805,  the  strangely  assorted 
army  began  its  march  over  the  unknown 
desert  west  of  Alexandria.  None  of  the 
Americans  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
country,  but  their  leader  was  not  a  man 
to  be  daunted  by  difficulties. 

The  careful  diary  .kept  by  General 
Eaton  is  a  modern  "Anabasis."  He 
writes  on  one  occasion  that  the  troops 
mutinied,  demanded  more  money  and  re- 
fused to  go  further.  He  thereupon  or- 
dered his  little  band  of  nine  Americans 
to  take  up  arms  and  march  away  as  if 


to  abandon  the  expedition.  This  so 
alarmed  the  Arabs  that  they  begged  the 
.Xnicricans  t.i  ritinii,  and  ihe  march 
continued. 

The  e.xpedilion  proceeded  across  the 
desert,  suffering  great  hardships,  but 
averaging  about  twenty  miles  a  day, 
driven  constantly  forward  by  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  General  Eaton. 
They  passed  thru  primitive  villages 
where  Christians  had  never  been  seen 
by  the  natives,  (•'inally,  exhausted  and 
half  starving,  the  expedition  arrived  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Derne.  Here,  to  his 
great  joy,  General  h^aton  found  Com- 
mander Hull,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  the  brig  Argu^i,  sixteen  guns.  He 
persuaded  Commander  Hull  to  join  him 
in  a  concerted  attack  on  Derne  by  land 
and  sea. 

General  Eaton  drew  up  his  army  on 
an  eminence  near  the  city,  while  the 
Argus  began  a  bombardment  of  the 
ancient  walls  with  her  24-pound  can- 
non. The  opposing  batteries  were  soon 
silenced  and  a  breach  made  in  the  walls, 
thru  which  General  Eaton  and  his  army 
charged.  In  a  fierce  assault  the  city  was 
carried,  and  for  the  first  time  in  historv 
"Old  Glory"— then  with  only  fifteen 
stars — floated  over  a  fortified  place  in 
the  Old  World.  General  Eaton  was  shot 
in  the  wrist,  and  fourteen  Christians  of 
his  party  were  killed  or  wounded.  The 
enemy,  altho  driven  out  of  Derne,  raised 
an  army  in  the  vicinity,  and  for  several 
weeks  there  were  sharp  skirmishes  be- 
tween the  combatants.  Finally  a  pitched 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Dey's 
troops  on  the  one  side  and  General 
Eaton's  army,  supported  by  the  ship's 
fire,  on  the  other.  The  battle  proved  a 
victory  for  the  Americans. 

General  Eaton  now  arranged  to  make 
a  march  on  Tripoli  itself,  when  the  most 
unwelcome  news  arrived  that  the  United 
States  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Tripoli,  by  which  $60,000  tribute' 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  Dey  in  considera- 
tion of  his  renouncing  future  assess- 
ments. Eaton  was  naturally  furious  at 
this  sudden  ending  to  his  brief  but  glo- 
rious campaign,  the  only  one  ever  un- 
dertaken by  the  United  States  on 
African  soil,  and  in  which  our  little 
band  of  countrymen  had  covered  them- 
selves with  so  much  <?lorv. 
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His  indignant  protest  to  Commodore 
Rogers  on  board  the  Constellation  ends 
with  the  eloquent  peroration :  "In  a  few 
minutes  more  we  shall  lose  sigiit  of  this 
city,  which  has  experienced  as  strange  a 
reverse  in  as  short  a  time,  as  ever  was 


most  flattering  prospects  of  a  kingdom 
to  beggary."  The  treaty,  of  course,  up- 
set all  that  Eaton  had  done,  and  Hamet 
was  again  an  exile  and  a  wanderer. 

In  a  letter  to  Eaton,  written  by  Com- 
modore Preble,  after  the  lamentable  cnd- 
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I  OR     rkOTKCTION    AGAINST    THK    liAKIiAKV     I'IRATKS. 
My   frtiyin?   •<iK<ilantial   siiiriH   to   the    Barbary   Slates    the    (Jnitc)    States    Ciovcrnnieiit    se- 
es for   its  merchantmen.     THis  pass  "secures  the  ship  Robert  Fulton  of 
1.1    aicainst    hindrance,   seizure  or   molestation."     The   portion  cut  off  was 
I.    •^.l  n-fl    to   the   authorities   at   Tripoli    for    JinriioKfS    of    comparison    and    identifi- 
cation. 

retordcfj  in  the  disasters  of  war:  thrown  ing  of  this  most  rcmarkaljlc  historic  in- 

from  proud  success  and  elated  prospects  cident,    the     following    endorsement    is 

into  an  abyss  of  hopeless  wretchedness,  found :     "The    arduous    and    dangerous 

f'or  no  other  crime  but  too  much  confi-  services  you  have  performed  have  justly 

dence   in   us   ilamet    experiences    a    re-  immortalized  your  name,  and  astonished 

verse  as    striking.      He    falls    from   llie  ik4  only    your    country,  but    (he  world. 
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It  pecimiary  resources  and  naval 
-strength  had  been  at  your  coimnand, 
what  woulil  you  not  have  done!  \'i)U 
liave  acc[uireil  ininiortal  honor,  and  es- 
tahhshed  the  fame  of  yt)ur  lou.ntry  hi 
tlie  East." 

General  i'.atun  returned  lo  the  United 
States,  where  he  was  received  as  a  pop- 
ular hero.  He  landed  at  llaniptnn 
Roads,  and  on  his  way  to  Washinj^ton 
v\  as  honored  at  several  public  banquets, 
ihe  President,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, made  honorable  mention  of  his 
successes  and  services.  Thruout  the 
I'nited  States  his  name  stood  exalted.. 
He  was  considered  as  having,  by  his 
nun  prowess  and  enterprise,  compelled 
the  Dey  of  Tripoli  to  make  peace,  while 
the  general  sentiment  entertained  was 
that  if  he  had  been  properly  supported 
by  the  American  naval  force  then  in  the 
.Mediterranean,  he  would  in  a  short  time 
have  been  master  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Tripoli.  The  State  of  Massachusetts 
made  him  a  grant  of  10,000  acres  of 
land  in  what  is  now  Maine. 

tie  was,  in  later  years,  approached  b\ 
.\aron  Burr,  and  invited  to  take  part  in 
his  treasonable  design,  but  Eaton  would 


have  nothing  to  d(j  with  liurr  e.xcept  to 
bear  witness  against  him  in  a  sworn 
statement.  Cieneral  [-".aton  retired,  as  a 
private  citizen,  lo  Ibimneld,  Mass., 
where  he  died  on  June  1,  1811. 

(jencral  Eaton  is  described  as  being 
about  five  feel  eight  inches  in  bight,  of 
a  fair  complexion,  his  eyes  large  and 
blue,  expressive  of  energy  and  author- 
ity, his  mouth  laige,  his  cheekbones 
prominent,  and  his  forehead  unusuall\ 
liigh.  His  whole  countenance  pro- 
claimed vigor,  dignity  and  command. 

A  resolution  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  award  him 
a  medal  was  defeated.  His  ajjplication 
to  Congress  for  reimbursement  of  the 
large  sums  he  expended  was  ignored. 
These  disappointments  led  to  a  prema- 
ture death  at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 
The  only  tangible  evidence  in  this  coun- 
try to  recall  his  victory  is  Derne  street, 
an  obscure  thorofare  in  Boston.  Whit- 
tier's  poem,  "Derne,"  is  the  only  poetic 
memorial  of  his  exploit.  In  his  native 
town  of  Woodstock  no  stone  marks  his 
birthplace,  and  in  Brimfield  no  monu- 
ment marks  his  neglected  grave. 

W^)()i)ST()CK,  Conn. 
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The  Truth  About  Intellectual  Japan 

BY  YONE   NOGUCHI 

[Our  readers  will  remember  previous  articles  by  Vone  Noguchi,  tlie  clistinguishLHl  poet 
and  author  of  Japan.  The  term  Bushido  is  used  by  the  cultured  Japanese  to  express  the  per- 
fection of  their  chivalry.  In  a  recent  issue  we  printed  an  account  of  tlic  life  and  work  of 
Inazo    Nitobe,    the    author    of    "Bushido." — Editor.] 


IT  has  become  m\  habit,  quite  a  proper, 
even  profitable  kind  of  habit,  too,  I 
believe,  to  drop  into  Maruzen's  (a 
Japanese  Brentano)  whenever  I  pass  by 
Xihonbashi  Tori,  w^here  my  questioning 
on  the  real  nature  of  the  modern  civiliza- 
tion is  always  pointed.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  street,  wath  electric  cars 
and  foreign  buildings  (with  only  bad 
taste),  serves  to  make  my  old  conclusion 
more  firm  that  the  present  civilization  is 
a  creation  of  speculators,  wise  or  foolish 
• — and  we  are  all  sad  speculators — in  the 
same  sense  in  which    Luna    Park  origi- 


nates as  a  business  proposition.  The 
psychological  interest  is  in  the  point  that 
we  even  believe  it  was  a  spontaneous  out- 
growth of  our  mood  or  impulse.  We 
have  many  a  reason  to  answer  to  the 
name  of  good  adopters  given  us  by 
Western  critics. 

As  I  passed  by  Nihonbashi  Tori  today 
my  mind,  as  usual,  was  on  the  book- 
store ;  presently  T  found  myself  climbing 
up  the  stairs  into  the  gallery,  where  I 
saw  the  faces  of  my  casual  acquaintances, 
whose  expression  at  once  declared  the 
selfsame   love   of   foreign   literature.       T 
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was  not  troubled  by  a  clerk,  as  he  knew 
I  wished  to  have  my  own  way  with  the 
books.  He  knew,  too,  that  I  would  blow 
the  dust  off  the  covers  and  smooth  them 
with  my  fingers  before  I  would  even 
open  the  leaves ;  I  do  not  mind  even 
straightening  them  if  they  are  turned  up. 
He  knows  well  the  moment  when  I  need 
him ;  at  that  moment  I  might  act,  in  spite 
of  myself,  aft'ectionat^ly  and  more  af- 
fectionately with  a  book  which,  to.  be 
sure,  I  might  take  away  carefully 
wrapped  in  a  fukusa  wrapper  of  crape. 
I  saw  only  a  little  difference  between  the 
books  of  today  and  those  of  one  week 
ago ;  in  place  of  a  large  stock  of  Pinero's 
plays  the  books  of  Phillips  and  even  John 
Galsworthy  (whose  name  was  first  men- 
tioned in  the  press  only  a  few  days  ago) 
were  found ;  as  before,  \\'alter  Pater  and 
Nietzsche  and  George  Brandes  and  Tol- 
stoy are  placed  side  by  side. 

■'Sale  of  Shaw  is  slightly  falling  lately, 
sir,"  the  clerk  said.  "Chesterton  is  the 
corning  man  in  Japan." 

"How  about  Wiide?"  I  ventured. 

"We  carry  quite  a  stock  of  'Dorian 
Gray'  and  'Salome,'  as  you  see.  How- 
ever, I  think  the  Japanese  literary  taste 
is  at  the  turning  point  now  ;  the  wonder 
is  about  Maupassant,  who  never  fails  to 
interest  Japanese  students.  By  the  way, 
did  vou  read  Maeterlinck's  latest,  'Marv 
Magdelene'?" 

I  thanked  him  for  his  suggestion,  but 
1  had  grown  somewhat  tired  of  this 
author,  and  the  "Blue  Bird"  is  still  left 
on  my  table  unopened.  I  kept  my  slow 
walk  amid  the  books  by  Ibsen,  Kuropat- 
kin,  .Strindberg,  Carl  Marx,  Dostojow- 
ski,  W'edekind  and  a  hundred  others  ;  I 
observed  that  the  work  of  D'Annunzio 
was  hoMing  a  little  table  at  the  other 
^idf•.  I  gradually  entered  into  my  usual 
meditative  mood,  and  wondered  how  the 
Imperial  Edict  on  Education  of  i89fj 
stryfjc]  relatively  with  those  pieces  of  lit- 
erature. I  dare  say  that  the  old  idea  of 
loyalty  and  filial  piety,  of  duty  (,^iri)  and 
human  affection  ( ninjo)  can  in  no  way 
help  toward  an  apnreciation  of  Leonida*^ 
Andrei V off  and  Gorkv,  who  intcre'-t  us 
tremendously. 

Not  only  do  we  eagerly  read  tiie  hooks 
of  Western  writers,  particularly  those  of 
naturalistic  or  anarchi.«tic  tendency,  they 
are  zW)  put  on  the  stage  with  succes.s ; 


Ibsen,  Bjornson  and  Shaw  are  quite  fa- 
miliar already  to  the  modern  theater- 
goers ;  the  "Lower  Depths,"  by  Gorky, 
which  was  first  played  in  London  in  1905. 
is  promised  in  a  very  few  weeks  by  my 
friend,  Kaworu  Osanai. 

The  question  is :  How  can  we  remain 
old  Japanese  in  such  a  composite  age, 
which  we  fortunately  or  unfortunately 
created  ourselves? 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  strik- 
ing if  I  say  that  "Bushido"  was  an  Eng- 
lish discovery,  or,  more  true  to  say,  an 
English  creation,  in  the  same  sense  that 
we  say  the  Japanese  color  print  was  dis- 
covered in  London  or  Paris ;  with  that 
discovery  we  Japanese  have  almost  noth- 
ing to  do.  We  have  had,  indeed  too 
often,  a  strange  experience  which  made 
us  happy  and  sad  alternately,  being 
praised  for  what  we  least  expect- 
ed to  be  praised.  "Bushido,"  in  some 
sense,  is  one  of  those  things.  The  ethics 
of  our  forefathers  combined  life  and 
death  on  equal  terms,  but  that  creed  is 
today  like  the  Japanese  sword  and  armor. 
When  Dr.  Nitobe  brought  out  "Bushido," 
long  before  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  it 
was  looked  upon  here  as  o  sort  of  fiction  ; 
the  Westerners,  not  finding  a  satisfactory 
answer  for  the  reason  of  our  victory  over 
Russia,  made  the  fiction  turn  to  a  fact. 
I  believe  it  does  not  exist  in  the  present 
heart  of  Japan  ;  it  has  declined,  if  it  ever 
existed,  as  the  color  print  declined  in  tlic 
last  fifty  years.  When  any  writer  at- 
tempts to  connect  it  with  present  Japan 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  much  misun- 
derstands the  real  condition  ;  he.  too,  is 
one  who  dreams  a  fairyland  out  of 
Japan.  Ignorance  is  often  a  blessing ;  it 
is  the  magic  of  distance  that  makes 
everything  romantic.  Japan  is  still  far 
enough ;  she  gives  every  chance  lo  a 
W^estern  dreamer  to  speculate  with  his 
own  dream  ;  the  true  condition  of  Japan 
and  the  Jai)anese  is  not  very  different 
from,  any  other  country  in  comedy  as 
well  as  tragedy,  with  various  beliefs  and 
still  more  various  skepticisms.  "Bushi- 
do" hclfjed  doubtless  to  a  great  measure 
in  the  ff;rmation  of  old  Japan  ;  but  mod- 
ern Japan  is  the  creati<^)n  of  the  Western 
civilization   we  have  adopted. 

jVTr.  Shigetaka  Shiga,  the  well-known 
writer,  who  himself  saw  the  fall  of  Port 
Arthur,  said  to  me  that  it  was  the  West- 
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iTii  scit'in-i'  more  tliaii  llic  Japanese  cour- 
aije  that  made  us  the  winner;  and  he 
laughed  in  saying  that  the  dead  ethics 
called  lUishido  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that  war.  And  1  should  like  to  insist 
upon  the  fact  that  our  present  Japanese 
life  has  also  ntJthing  to  do  with  Bushido. 
It  is  imire  or  less  a  sort  of  Japanese  curio 
so  much  valued  in  the  VVest.  If  any 
one  ever  thinks  it  is  the  real  spirit  of 
Japan  he  is  much  mistaken  ;  and,  again, 
if  we  think  we  have  any  particular  Jap- 
anese spirit  today  we  are  wrong  too.  If 
we  have  it,  it  is  speedily  dying. 

I  am  told  by  a  curio  dealer  that  there 
are  almost  no  color  prints  left  in  Japan, 
while  they  are  sold  and  bought  at  the 
highest  prices  in  New  York  and  Lon- 
don ;  it  made  me  reflect  that  it  might  be 
the  same  with  I'.ushido.  How  little 
we  have  it  now  in  our  minds !  Altho  it 
may  sound  strange,  it  is  true  that  we 
cannot  all  afford  to  practise  it ;  its  ethics 
are  too  expensive  for  our  present  life. 
We  have  one  measure  here ;  that  is  no 
Other  but  economy.  There  is  nothing  so 
easy,  nothing  so  cheap  to  buy  as  the 
Western  wisdom ;  if  we  feel  uncomforta- 
ble now  under  its  burden,  one  great  fact 
at  once  reveals  to  us  that  we  have  failed, 
after  all.  to  get  its  real  =oul.  We  have 
many  things  to  say  before  we  can  fully 
acknowledge  the  success  of  the  present 
civilization;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  lost  our  old  Japanese  spirit.  IVit 
that  fact  is  clear  to  the  people  who  can 
compare  the  old  and  the  new,  the  East 
and  the  West ;  more  often  to  the  people 
who  are  totally  blind  to  the  West  and  the 
new.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment,  while  she  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent enlightenment,  is  always  somehow 
hopelessly  chauvinistic,  especially  for  the 
spiritual  problem :  therefore  she  often 
foolishly  acts  against  the  great  t'd?  of 
current  thought  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion who  are  to  build  the  future  Japan. 

It  was  mainly  the  Government's 
scheme  that  the  revival  of  the  Chinese 
classics  made  its  sudden  appearance ; 
their  archaic  simplicity  was  altogether 
too  invigorating  for  our  modern  mind'^. 
One  should  have  a  strength  to  adjust  the 
influences  which  he  has  received  already 
from  various  sources  before  he  will 
wholly  accept  them.  What  little  impres- 
sion this  ^ttemptecl  Chinese  revival  pro- 


duced on  our  life  in  general  may  i^e  seen 
more  directly  from  the  fact  that  many 
publishers  of  C'hinese  classics  failed  ;  the 
unsold  books  are  piled  on  the  shelves  of 
the  bookstores.  The  Confucius  vogue 
was  only  momentary.  How  can  we  for- 
get the  luxurious  taste  of  literature  and 
philosophy  which  we  learned  from  the 
VVest  at  such  a  great  cost  of  uncondi- 
tional submission?  Let  me  say  that  llic 
alwjye-mentioned  Imperial  Edict  of  iHcjo, 
known  as  the  educational  edict,  and  also 
ihe  edict  of  1908,  would  be  more  valua- 
ble as  a  protest ;  it  is  still  to  be  seen  what 
relation  they  will  form  with  our  intel- 
lectual life,  whose  true  aspect  of  modern 
change  is  still  unnoticed  in  the  West. 

There  is  no  greater  decadence,  T  mean 
in  relation  to  the  intellectual  Japanese 
life,  than  that  of  Ruddhism  ;  it  may  be 
not  only  the  fault  of  the  priests,  who,  in 
fact,  do  not  pray,  neither  do  they  preach. 
I'rof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch  men'ticjned  in  pass- 
ing in  his  article  on  "Intellectual  Life  in 
Japan"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  soijie- 
thing  about  the  study  of  Hekij^anrokn 
held  at  the  Mitsui  Club.  I  am  one  of 
the  members  for  that  particular  study.  I 
observed  the  presence  of  less  than  thirt\ 
people  at  the  last  meeting ;  I  wonder 
where  the  professor  got  that  figure  of 
"nearly  one  thousand  members."  It  is  a 
society  of  men  of  leisure  who  regard 
Buddhism,  especiall\-  the  Zen  sect  Bud- 
dhism, with  no  fire  or  passion,  but  as  an 
old  curio  whose  appraisement  is  always 
a  source  of  delight;  if  the  Zen  sect  con- 
tinues to  exist,  it  is  from  such  an  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  students. 

T  am  living  now  more  than  three  years 
at  Enkakuji,  the  famous  monastery  at 
Kamakura,  once  a  great  sanctum  of 
meditation  and  silence.  T  believe  I  can 
speak  with  authority  on  the  general  con- 
dition of  Buddhistic  temples  of  Japan  : 
even  Enkakuji  cannot  afford  to  change 
lately  the  mats  of  the  chambers  or  to 
mend  its  grass  roofs.  The  condition  of 
the  other  temples  thru  all  Japan  might 
be  the  same  with  only  a  little  difference. 
The  temples  that  are  vassals  to  Enka- 
kuji, more  than  ten,  barely  support  them- 
selves by  letting  their  rooms ;  their  im- 
poverished condition  is  often  appalling. 
And  T  see  another  sad  instance  in  Ko 
myoji.  also  a  famous  Kamakura  tempK' 
of  the   lodo  sect ;  the  roofs  and  door> 
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are  almost  ruined,  the  rain  falls  in,  and 
things,  even  to  the  holy  idols,  are  left  at 
the  will  of  the  winds.  However,  the 
renovation  of  the  temple  has  just  been 
started  by  the  Lord  Abbot  Hojun  Ta- 
keda,  one  of  my  relatives;  the  gate 
tower,  which  has  already  returned  to  its 
original  grandeur,  is  now  touching  the 
bluest  sky. 

There  was  a  time,  I  mean  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Meiji  era,  when  the  intel- 
lectual minds  went  perfectly  astray  from 
any  form  of  religion  ;  that  is  about  forty 
years  ago.  But  it  seemed  that  they  were 
regaining  afterward  a  general  belief  in 


religion  and  its  popularity  was  resuming 
its  formal  shape.  How  is  it  today?  It 
has  again  lost  its  own  place,  during  the 
last  few  years  particularly.  As  the  po- 
litical disturbance  and  sudden  change  of 
Japanese  life  shattered  the  religious  faith 
at  the  time  of  the  Grand  Restoration,  so 
the  science,  the  general  skepticism,  lit- 
erature and  philosophy  from  the  West 
served  to  make  the  present  faithless  age 
from  which  we  moderns  do  not  even 
wish  to  escape.  Whether  we  are  happy 
or  unhappy  in  this  strange  condition  is 
another  question. 

Kamakura,    Japan. 
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Efficiency 


BY   WILLIAM  OSTWALD 


[This  article  is  remarkable  in  that  it,  gives  in  brief  srace  the  essence  of  the  philosophy 
of  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  science  now  living.  Professor  Ostwald,  of  Leipzig  Uni- 
versity, who  a  few  years  ago  resigned  his  chair  of  chemistry  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  life^  He  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  peace  and  of 
the  international  language,  Ido,  for  he  regards  strife  and  the  clamor  of  different  tongues 
with  the  same  abhorrence  as  an  engineer  does  the  friction  and  noise  of  his  engine,  since  they 
are  all  forms  of  wasted  energy  and  loss  of  efficiency.  The  Independe.vt  will  publish  in  a 
few  months  an  article  by  Edwin  E.  Slosson  on  Ostwald's  personality  and  philosophy.  The 
translator  of  the  following  article  is  Thomas  Seltzer,  who  translated  Ostwald's  "Natural 
I'hiloso  hy,"  recently  published  by  Henry   Holt  &    Co. — Editor.] 


SCIENCE  proceeds  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general.  Starting 
from  the  consideration  of  narrow 
relations  and  using  these  as  examples,  it 
leads,  often  in  a  direct  path,  to  the  larg- 
est and  most  genet al  problems  of  the 
world  and  human  life.  The  application 
of  this  scientific  method  for  the  purpfise 
of  reaching  an  understanding  of  the 
larger  relations  subsisting  in  the  uni- 
verse is  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  monistic 
philosophy.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  its  mo.st 
important  fields  of  activity.  The  general 
thoughts  that  furnish  information  lo 
guide  the  daily  acts. of  the  individual  in 
nis  narrower  sphere  shoiiUl  also  guifle 
us  in  our  conduct  and  opinions  with 
respect  to  the  larger  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  nation  of  which  we  are  a  part 
anrl  to  humanity  as  a  whole.  If  this 
were  not  already  an  actuality  we  shrjiilrl 
demand  it  and  strive  for  it. 

fn  this  brief  essay  we  will  start   with 


the  consideration  of  an  apparently  nar- 
row technical  subject  and  will  soon  find 
a  natural,  inevitable  way  to  extend  the 
ideas  thus  obtained  to  larger  and  larger 
spheres  until  we  discover  a  universal  law 
of  nature  determining  the  entire  char- 
acter of  our  world  of  experience.  Its 
elucidation  leads  us  into  the  deepest 
problems  that  the  human  mind  has  been 
endeavoring  to  solve  for  thousands  of 
years. 

Scientists  sometimes  speak  of  ideal 
machines.  Real  machines  can  be  made 
to  approximate  ideal  machines  very 
closely,  but  never  can  l)e  made  entirely 
ideal.  An  ideal  machine  turns  out  as 
much  work  as  is  put  into  it  tho  in  a 
different  form.  Tlie  object  of  all  ma- 
chines is  to  convert  work  from  one  form 
into  another.  I-'or  if  the  work  in  its 
|)rcvious  form  answererl  our  purposes, 
we  should  have  no  need  of  a  machine. 
We  could   iisf   ii    n^    it    is.     Thus,  plants 
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use  tlie  work  or  the  eyergy  oi  the  sun- 
light thrcctly  for  the  huikhiig  U[)  of  their 
boiUes,  while  animals  and  men  cannot 
use  the  sun  enerj^y  directl).  I'hey  are 
dependent  upon  plants  which  prepare 
their  Uxh\  from  the  tncrj^y  of  the  sun. 
1 'hints,  thtrefore,  are  machines  which 
convert  the  radiant  energy  of  the  sun 
into  the  chemical  energy   of   food. 

Now  both  energy  (pumtities  can  hi- 
measured.  We  know  liou  much  radia- 
tion reaches  an  acre  of  cultivated  land 
in  the  course  of  a  summer,  and  we  de- 
termine the  amount  of  organic  substance 
each  acre  yields.  To  find  out  the  quan- 
tity of  energy  it  contains  we  need  only 
burn  it  and  measure  the  resulting  heat. 
Since  the  radiatioii  of  the  sun  is  also 
measured  as  heat,  the  two  quantities  can 
be  accurately  compared. 

The  result  is  very  surprising.  The 
energy  stored  up  in  the  plant  is  less  than 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  energy  radiated 
from  the  sun.  The  same  amount  of 
energy  was  used  up  by  the  plant  for 
its  vital  functions.  But  by  far  the  larg- 
est portion  of  avadable  energy  was  not 
utilized  at  all.  It  was  dissipated  as  heat 
without  having  accomplished  any  defin- 
ite work. 

Plants,  therefore,  are  extremely  im- 
perfect machines.  Their  sole  value  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  self-constructive 
and  do  not  require  human  skill  or  exer- 
tion, tho  their  miserably  scanty  output 
can  be  improved  by  human  intervention. 
A  properly  cultivated  field  yields  several 
times  as  much  organic  substance  as  a 
natural  steppe  or  a  primitive  forest. 
Nevertheless,  the  energy  utilized  by  even 
the  best  cultivated  field  or  garden  is  only 
a  very  small  fraction  of  all  the  energy 
radiated  by  the  sun.  The  ratio  of  useful 
energy  produced  to  the  energy  expended 
is  technically  known  as  efficiency.  Plants 
work  with  very  poor  efficiency,  because 
they  convert  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  energy  at  their  disposal  into  the  use- 
ful form  of  energy. 

With  these  facts  in  view  let  us  now 
consider  a  modern  dynamo,  which  trans- 
forms mechanical  w^ork  into  electrical 
energy.  If  a  dynamo  does  not  turn  out 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  work  put  into 
it,  it  will  not  be  accepted.  The  efficiency 
of  a  dynamo  is  therefore  very  high,  since 
it  lacks  only  five  per  cent,  of  perfection. 


The  word  efficiency,  in  its  scientific 
sense  as  meaning  the  ratio  of  the  useful 
work  produced  b\  a  machine  to  liie 
energy  expended,  i.->  only  an  extension 
of  its  use  in  ordmary  langu;ige.  We 
speak  of  an  orator  as  being  ellicient  or 
inellicieut  according  to  the  strength  qf 
the  impression  he  makes  upon  his  au- 
dience, that  is,  according  to  the  degree 
that  the  energy  he  puts  forth  takes 
effect,  or  is  useful  for  the  end  desired. 
The  German  word  for  efficiency,  Ciit- 
ri'crliiiltiiis,  which  means  the  "ratio  of 
goodness,"  is  still  more  expressive.  We 
say  that  a  certain  kind  of  beet  or  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  wheat  is  "better"  than  an- 
other, if,  other  conditions  being  equal,  it 
\  ields  a  greater  crop  per  acre.  So  also 
we  reject  a  dynamo  as  "bad"  if  it  does 
only  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  work.  I 
may  say  here,  by  the  way,  that  :n  the  last 
analysis  the  moral  estimate  of  good  and 
bad  must  likewise  be  referred  to  the 
same  principle,  since  everything  that  oc- 
curs in  the  world  is  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  changes  of  energy,  hence 
also  those  things  about  which  we  have 
moral  judgments. 

But  how  can  wc  reconcile  with  the 
law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  the 
fact  that  every  real  machine  works  with 
deficient  energy  and  never  reaches  the 
ideal  of  converting  all  the  raw  energy 
that  goes  into  it  into  the  desired  useful 
energy?  Are  not  the  two  things  contra- 
dictory? Does  not  the  law  that  asserts 
that  energy  can  never  be  lost  imply 
that  the  efficiencv  must  always  and 
necessarily  be  one  and  the  same? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  as  a 
matter  of  fact  already  contained  in  what 
has  been  said  above.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  error  in  reasoning  that  leads  to  such 
questions  is  very  natural  and  very  fre- 
quent, we  must  consider  this  point  more 
closely. 

When  a  dynamo  converts  ninety-five 
hundredths  of  the  mechanical  work  it 
receives  into  electi.ical  energy,  the  other 
five  hundredths  l)y  no  means  disappear 
from  the  world.  They  are  merely 
changed  into  heat  partly  thru  friction, 
partly  thru  the  resistance  of  the  wire  to 
the  electrical  current.  Not  the  least  frac- 
tion of  energy  really  vanishes  from  the 
world,  tho  only  ninety-five  per  cent, 
has  passed  into  the    useful    form,   since 
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the  heat  arising  during  the  process  is  a 
wholly  undesired  by-product,  which  is  re- 
moved as  quickly  as  possible  in  order 
not  to  injure  the  machine.  And  when 
the  plants  of  the  fields  can  utilize  only 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  available  solar 
radiation,  the  other  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths which  they  allow  to  escape  do 
not  cease  to  exist,  but  remain  as  energy 
in  the  form  of  heat,  which  is  dissipated 
and  does  not  produce  any  more  plant 
stuff.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  or- 
dinary mechanical  machines.  Their  effi- 
ciency is  not  perfect,  because  in  conse- 
quence of  friction  part  of  the  work  in- 
troduced into  them  is  turned  into  heat. 
The  imperfection  of  machines  is  there- 
fore always  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
in  all  changes  of  energy  heat  is  gener- 
ated as  a  by-product. 

The  same  thing  happens  in  the  trans- 
formation of  one  form  of  energy  into 
another  as  when  money  of  one  country 
is  changed  into  the  currency  of  another. 
An  American  dollar  is  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  a  certain  number  of  marks.  But 
this  perfect  equality  exists  only  on 
paper.  The  actual  process  of  changing 
one  kind  of  money  into  another  is  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  loss,  great  or 
small,  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  compelled  to  make  the  ex- 
change. While  in  international  com- 
merce payments  are  made  with  bills  of 
exchange  at  very  slight  cost,  the  petty 
money-changer  in  some  out-of-the-way 
spot  extorts  shameless  fees,  if  one  hap- 
pens to  be  thrown  upon  his  mercy  while 
traveling.  Instead  of  the  theoretical 
equivalent  one  comes  away  with  the 
cash  in  one's  pocket  considerably  re- 
duced, liut  this  fact  does  not  vitiate  the 
law  of  the  conservation  of  the  value  of 
money.  Altho  the  money  in  our 
pockets  has  by  no  means  been  entirely 
conserved,  the  entire  sum  is  still  in 
existence.  For  that  part  of  it  which  we 
miss  is  now  in  the  pocket  of  the  money- 
changer. We  call  the  money-changer 
who  takes  no  fees  "good,"  and  we  arc- 
not  likely  to  withhr-ld  the  opposite  ad- 
jective from  the  other  fellow. 

It  is  the  samf!  in  all  cases  in  which 
one  form  of  energy  is  converted  into 
another  form  for  hi;man  purposes.  The 
process  must  always  be  accompanied  by 
•hf  payment  of  a  ff( ,  part  of  the  <nergy 


taking  a  different  course  from  the  one 
desired  and  passing  off  into  heat.  Now, 
heat  cannot  be  transmuted  perfectly  into 
other  forms,  and  never  can  be  transmuted 
at  all  unless  there  'i  a  difference  in  tem- 
perature. It  is  not  the  place  here  to 
enter  more  thoroly  into  the  position 
occupied  by  the  heat  form  of  energy.  It 
is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  heat  plays 
a  role  similar  to  that  of  chips,  filings, 
and  the  like  in  other  kinds  of  work.  The 
chips  of  stone  that  the  sculptor  chisels 
from  his  block  are  stone,  just  as  the 
block  itself  or  the  statue  into  which  the 
artist  shapes  it  is  stone.  But  they  can 
•no  longer  serve  as  material  for  making 
a  statue.  They  represent  the  zvaste.  In 
like  manner  the  heat  arising  from  fric- 
tion represents  the  chips  or  the  waste 
incident  to  the  production  of  certain  de- 
sired forms  of  energy  out  of  raw 
energy.  Heat,  too,  is  energy,  but  of  all 
the  energies  it  is  the  poorest,  hence  the 
cheapest,  or  least  valuable.  Heat,  espe- 
cially heat  the  temperature  of  which  is 
equal  to  or  but  slightly  higher  than  its 
surroundings,  is  found  in  such  great 
abundance  that  it  possesses  no  particular 
value,  and  is  therefore  nothing  but  an 
unwelcome  or  an  indifferent  by-product. 

We  must  distinguish  between  two 
different  causes  of  imperfection  to 
which  the  low  degree  of  efficiency  in  the 
transformation  of  one  energy  into  an- 
other may  be  due.  One  of  the  causes 
lies  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  as  ex- 
pressed by  natural  laws.  Natural  laws 
tell  us  the  highest  quantity  of  the  de- 
sired energy  we  can  obtain  under  given 
circumstances  and  the  size  of  the  fee  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  pay  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  case  of  heat  in  par- 
ticular, the  transformation  of  which  into 
mechanical  or  any  other  energy  is  espe- 
cially imperfect  and  encumbered  with  the 
payment  of  an  especially  high  fee,  we 
have  quite  an  accurate  formula  by 
which,  under  given  circumstances,  we 
can  calculate  how  much  heat  at  the  ut- 
mr)st  can  be  converted  into  the  other 
form.  This  theoretical  ratio  of  change, 
then,  represents  the  extreme  limit  wliidi 
the  actual  execution  of  any  such  change 
can  ayjjjroach.     It    is  our  practical  ideal. 

If  we  examine  real  machines  from 
this  point  of  view  we  find  they  are  for 
the    most    part    still    quite    far    fr'.iii    this 
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tlKuietical  limit  value.     And  litre  comes  based    upon    the    system   ut    slavery.      It 

the  secund  cause  of  detective  et'tkiency,  was  slavery  that  j^ave  the  great  thinkers 

namely,  the  practical  imperfection  of  all  of    auti(|nity    iheir    kisure    and    enabled 

machines,    natural    as    well    as    arlilicial.  them  to  devote  their  time  to  the  pursuit 

Contrary  to  the  prevadmg   notion,  arti-  of  science.     y\ristotle  could  not  imagine 

ticial  machines  are  as  a  rule  nuich  better  who   would   do   the   rough    work    if   not 

utdizers  of  energy  tlian  the  natiuMl  ones,  the   slaves.     He  had  especially  in  mind 

While,   however,   the   hrst    cause   of   loss  the  supply  of  raw  energy  for  such  simple 

of   energy   lies    in    tiie   nature   of   things  things    as    grinding    corn    and    the    like, 

and  there  is  no  way  to  overcome  it,  tile  which  were  still  done  by  hand.     By  the 

-second  cause  lies  in  our  own  hands.     It  introduction   of    animals    for    work,   and 

is  a  ineasure  of  our  stupidity  or  lack  of  later  of  inorganic  energies,  like  the  wind 

skill,  and   there   has   been  a   steady   ini-  and    water,    it    became    possible    even    a 

provement  in  efhciency  in  so  far  as  it  is  thousand  years  ago  to  solve  the  problem 

related  to  the   sectjud   cause.      We   need  of  slavery  in  a  practical  way  in  so  far  as 

only  compare  a  primitive  sledge  for  tli.e  there  was  no  longer  any  need  of  human 

transport  of  large  stores  as  represented  pt)wer  for  such  work.    This  one  example 

oil  Egyptian  nionunients  vvith  a  modern  shows  what   a   highly  humanizing   effect 

freight   car   on    rails   to   realize   the   im-  technical  knowledge  has.      It  frees  man 

proved  efhciency  of  so  simple  a  machine  from  the  most  unintellectual,  hence  the 

in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years.     In  most  inhuman,  form  of  work.    Without 

the  same  sense  all  other  machines  have  this  technical  progress  we  should  still  b^- 

been  improved,  and  new  ones  have  been  having  slaves  and  we  should  be  removed 

continually  invented   for  the  purpose  of  by  a  whole  world  from  the  social  con- 

efifecting  changes  of  energy  which  until  sciousncss  of  a  truh'  modern  man.     And 

recently   could   be  accomplished   in  only  all  morality  and  ethics  would  have  been 

a  very  imperfect  manner.     The  applica-  utterly  powerless  to  produce  a  change, 

tion  of  electricity  to  human  purposes  is  for   it   is   only    when   our   stomachs   are 

not    yet   a   century   old,   and   yet   it   has  provided  for  that  we  can  philosophize, 
brought  about  a  radical   change   in  our  On  the  other  hand  we  see  men  now 

very  mode  of  existence.  doing  more  and  more  of  the  sort  of  work 

It    may    therefore    be    said    that    the  that  machines   are   unable  to   do  in   the 

progress  of   technical    science  is    charac-  multiplicity   of  tasks   before   us.      While 

terized  by  the  fact :  first,  that  more  and  the  symbol  of  the  older  humanity   was 

more  energy  is  utilized  for  human  pur-  man   and    woman    digging   the   earth    in 

poses,  and  secondly,  that  the  transforma-  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  the  symbol  of 

tion    of    the    raw    energies    into    useful  modern    humanity    is    the    man    at    the 

forms  of  energy  is  attended  b}-  ever-in-  switchboard    or    the    i  ropeller    guiding 

creasing  efficiency.     The  degree  of  effi-  with   slight  muscular  exertion  but   with 

ciency  is  a  very  good  measure  of  culture  constant    expenditure    of    mental    work, 

in  this  field,  for  we  call  every  machine  huge  masses  of  energy  toward  purpose- 

and  every  process  better  which  yields  a  ful  activity.    This  elevation  of  man  from  a 

larger  amount  of   useful  energy   for  an  working  beast  on  a  level  with  the  ox  to 

equal    amount   of    law    energy,    that    is,  a   higher   being  having   free   sway  over 

which  works  with  less  waste.  endless  quantities  of  energy  is  an  ethical 

Now,  in  considering  the  question  how  gain  wdiich  we  owe  exclusively  to  tech- 
far  the  progress  of  technical   science   in  nical  progress. 

inis  sense  may  be  deemed  an  advance  to-  In  applying  the  standard  of  efficiency 
ward  higher  things,  we  may  be  inclined  we  not  only  find  that  there  are  ethical 
to  regard  the  technical  matters  explained  values  in  technology — still  by  no  means 
above  as  something  low,  infected  as  as  highly  esteemed  as  it  shouM  be — but 
some  of  us  may  still  be  with  the  ancient  we  also  find  that  ir,  the  provinces  corn- 
world's  contempt  for  work.  Let  me  monly  regarded  as  loftier,  and  actuallx 
mention  a  fact  which  alone  is  sufficient  loftier,  the  same  criterion  of  efficiency 
to  give  us  pause.  It  is  known  that  Aris-  holds  good.  Jesus  could  not  say  any- 
totle  considered  slavery  absolutely  essen-  thing  higher  of  himself  than  that  he 
tial  for  all  times.  The  economic  organi-  brought  peace  to  mankind.  ITnfortu- 
zation   of  the   Greekc   and   Romans    was  natelv  history  showed  later  that  the  re- 
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suit  was  often  eiioueh  the  verv  reverse. 
We  have  in  the  meantime  grown  much 
more  susceptible  to  the  ethical  value  of 
peace  than  nations  of  former  times.  If 
today  we  are  striving  for  universal 
peace  with  ever  increasing  success, 
which  even  the  skepticism  of  the  present 
chancellor  cannot  deny,  the  potent  factor 
that  makes  for  the  success  of  this  move- 
ment is  not  the  Christian  commandment 
of  peace.  The  Church  as  such  does  al- 
most nothing  for  the  development  of  this 
idea.  It  is  the  recognition  of  what  a 
tremendous  waste  of  energy  not  only 
war  itself  is  but  even  the  mamtenance 
of  armed  peace.  And  if  we  are  coming 
to  see  more  distinctly  that  the  scientific 
investigator  is  the  only  one  to  whom  we 
can  successfully  direct  the  prayer,  "De- 
liver us  from  evil,"  then  we  shall  also 
come  to  recognize  that  the  concept  un- 
der which  all  such  negative  and  positive 
work  is  to  be  united  is  given  in  the  view- 
fK)int  of  efificiency. 

Let  us  take  the  most  abstract  of  all 
the  sciences,  philosophy,  and  the  most 
abstract  branch  of  philosophy,  logic. 
You  ask,  What  can  they  have  to  do  with 
the  transformation  of  energy  and  the  im- 
provement of  efficiency?  Logic  teaches 
to  avoid  errors  in  thinking.  I^t  us  sup- 
pose that  the  problem  of  logic  has  been 
solved  so  far  that  only  a  very  small  num- 
ber   of    people    still    make    mistakes    in 


thinking.  We  scarcely  venture  to  imag- 
ine what  an  immense  waste  of  energy 
would  be  saved  if  the  preponderating 
mass  of  humanity  Thought  correctly.  It 
is  equally  staggering  to  conceive  what 
the  effect  would  be  if  all  men  acted  well 
and  nobly.  All  the  energies  now  ex- 
pended upon  justice  and  punishment, 
upon  government  and  the  police  would 
suddenly  be  released  and  made  available^ 
for  nobler  purposes. 

Thus  we  see  that  improved  efficiency 
plays  an  extremely  important  role  in  all 
fields  of  culture.  It  is  impossible  in  this 
brief  sketch  to  give  even  a  slight  concep- 
tion of  the  vast  range  and  profound 
depths  of  this  idea.  In  applying  it  to 
one  subject  after  the  other  thruout  tlu 
sphere  of  human  interest,  we  gradually 
realize  that  we  have  actually  found  a 
fundamental  principle  for  the  totality  of 
human  action.  Not  only  the  human  but 
the  cosmic  is  governed  in  the  same  wa} 
by  this  law  of  nature.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  express  in  one  brief  phrase 
the  aggregate  of  thoughts  that  clustei 
about  the  relations  here  set  forth.  Since 
the  phrase  should  et-pecially  characterize 
its  ethical  side,  I  will  call  ir  the  cnei- 
getic  imperative.  And  this  energetic 
imperative  which  governs  our  whole  life 
from  technics  to  ethics  means :  "Waste 
no  energy." 

I.KIPZir.,    ("iKKMANY. 
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A  Life  Sonnet 

BY   MARION    PELTON   GUILD 

Long  have  I  loved  the  sonnet's  challenge  rare: 
"Thus,  and  thus  only,  shall  thy  pace  be  set, 
At  every  turn  new  barriers  shall  be  met, 
With  scrupidous  allegiance  shall  thou  I'car 
The  handicap  of  ancietit  rule;  yet  spare 
Thy  labor  if  an  instant  thou  .forget 
The  service  of  that  one  fair  thought,  which  yet 
Must  shine  clear-cut,  the  goal  of  all  thy  care." 

Lo,  in  this  hinnan  test  undreamed,  unsought, 

Its  note  of  joy  still  quivering  intf>  grief. 

Ijfc  rails   frir  i)oef-rraft   tnorr  keen   and  fine: 

To  tnect  each  strait  demand  the  past  hath  vvrf.nglii, 

Yet  firmly  weave  nur  sonnet  rlcar  and  brief 

Till  every  strain  reveal  the  Thought  Divine, 

MiLTow,  Mam. 


A  Great  American  Story  Teller 

The  publishers  inform  us  that  Mr. 
Mervvin  has  worked  uiM)n  this  memoir* 
during  six  years.  'IMiat  is  behevable. 
;dtho  some  of  Mr.  Mervvin's  Hnii- 
tations  as  bioj^rapher  are  suggest- 
ed by  two  of  his  own  phrases.  On 
•  •ne  page  he  writes:  "Mr.  I'emberton 
I  his  predecessor]  hints  at  more  serious 
troubles  which  afiflicted  Bret  Harte's 
last  years."  Most  conscientious  biog- 
raphers would,  if  they  set  any  store  by 
^uch  "hints,"  run  them  to  earth,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Merwin 
even  made  the  attempt.  Again,  "the 
very  absence  of  information  about  Bret 
llarte  makes  misconstruction  easy,"  Mr. 
Mervvin  frankly  avows  ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  does  little  to  attack 
the  source  of  error.  This  is  an  old- 
fashioned  type  of  biography,  not  docu- 
mented, but  plentifully  provided  with 
critical  chapters  on  the  writer's  heroines, 
style,  and  ethics.  These  are  intelligently 
executed,  tho  we  should  have  welcomed 
evidences  of  genuine  research.  Printed 
matter  has,  indeed,  been  pretty  thoroly 
reviewed,  and  it  is  also  to  be  confessed 
that  Mr.  Merwin's  volume  differs  from 
some  American  biographies  in  taking  ac- 
count of  its  hero's  environment,  making 
always  interesting,  yet  disproportionate- 
ly numerous  and  extended  digressions. 
Still,  such  a  chapter  as  that  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Pioneers  helps  to  establish  the 
contention  that  Bret  Harte  was  not  guil- 
ty of  "perverse  romanticism" — Profes- 
sor Royce's  phrase.  Perverse,  no ;  but 
we  are  happy  to  concede  that  he  was  a 
romanticist.    As  Mr.  Merwin  says : 

"Diaries,  letters  and  narratives  written  by 
Pioneers  themselves,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  the  daily  newspapers  published  in  San 
Francisco  and  elsewhere  from  1849  to  1855, 
fully  corroborate  Bret  Harte's  assertion  that 
he  described  only  what  actually  occurred.  'The 
author  has  frequently  been  asked,'  he  wrote, 
'if  such  and  such  incidents  were  real — if  he 
had  ever  met  such  and  such  characters.  To 
this  he  must  return  the  one  answer,  that  in 
only   a   single   instance    was   he   conscious    of 

*The  Life  of  Rret  Harte.  With  Some  Account  of 
the  California  Pioneers.  By  Henry  CItitJs  Merwin. 
Boston:   Houghton    MifHin   Co.     Pp.    362.     $3. 
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(lr;iv\iiig  purtly  from  his  imagination  and 
fancy  fur  a  character  and  a  logical  succession 
of  incidents  drawn  therefrom.  A  few  weeks 
after  liis  story  was  published,  he  received  a 
letter,  authentically  sii^ned,  correcliiiti  some  of 
the  minor  details  of  his  facts,  and  enclosing 
as  corroborative  evidence  a  slip  from  an  old 
newspaper.' " 

As  for  the  romancer's  methods  of  com- 
position, the  present  biographer  quotes 
Charles  Warren  Stoddard: 

"One  day  I  found  him  pacing  the  floor  of 
his  office  in  the  United  States  Mint  [at  San 
i'Vancisco]  ;  he  was  knitting  his  brows.  .  .  . 
1  le  was  watching  and  waiting  for  a  word,  the 
right  word,  the  one  word  of  all  others  to  (it 
into  a  line  of  recently  written  prose.  I  sug- 
gested one;  it  would  not  answer;  it  must  be 
a  word  of  two  syllal)!cs,  or  the  natural  rhythm 
of  the  sentence  would  suffer." 

He  was,  withal,  without  affectation." 
"These  fellows  see  a  heap  of  things  in 
my  stories  than  I  never  put  there,"  he 
said,  after  reading  a  batch  of  laudatory 
notices  clipped  from  English  news- 
papers. Bret  Harte,  in  one  of  his  Scot- 
tish stories,  says:  "The  Consul,  more 
pcrccpiivc  than  analytical,  found  her 
I  Mrs.  Deeside]  a  jMizzle."  Bret  Plarte 
was  that  consul.  But  what  magnificent 
perceptions ! 


A  Tory  History  of  England 

The  announcement  that  Rudyard 
Kipling  was  engaged  tipon  a  history  of 
England  aroused  considerable  interest 
but  not  much  surprise.  "Puck  of  Pook's 
Hill"  was  virtually  a  history  of  England, 
told  in  a  series  of  flashlight  scenes  from 
different  periods  of  the  past.  This  was 
certainly  more  interesting  and  perhaps 
more  instructive  than  the  continucnis 
history  which  he  has  now  produced  in 
collaboration  with  Prof.  C.  R.  L. 
Fletcher.*  Nevertheless  the  authors 
of  this  volume  have  accomplished  their 
l)urpose,  which  was  to  teach  patriotism, 
as  they  understand  it,  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration by  a  readable  narrative  of  how 
their  country  came  to  be.      They  have 

*A  History  of  Engl.^nd.  By  C.  R,  L.  Fletcher 
and  RintvarJ  Ki/'ling.  New  York:  Doubleday,  I'ag, 
i^    Co.      $1.80, 
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disregarded  most  of  the  rules  which  the 
modern  school  of  "scientific"  historians 
maintains,  but  they  have  not  disregard- 
ed the  constitution  of  the  adolescent 
mind.  They  know  that  young  people 
are  more  interested  in  the  individual  man 
than  the  average  man,  and  in  wars  than 
statistics.  The  volume  contains  more 
opinions  than  dates  and  more  illustra- 
tions than  maps.  The  narrative  has  but 
few  dry  pages,  and  the  color  plates  are 
gorgeous  enough  for  anybody. 

Consequently  there  is  no  question 
about  its  popularity.  Nothing  like  it  has 
appeared  since  Dickens's  "Child's  His- 
tory of  England,"  which  enraptured  an 
earlier  generation  and  has  not  yet  lost 
its  attractiveness.  This  volume  has  the 
same  engaging  qualities  as  Dickens's  his- 
tory. It  has  also  much  the  same  faults. 
and  in  addition  a  graver  fault  of  its  own, 
that  is,  it  is  on  the  wrong  side.  It  is  as 
stronglv  Torv  as  Dickens's  historv  was 
Whig.  ^ 

Matthew  Arnold  was  once  told  that 
he  was  getting  to  be  as  dogmatic  as  Car- 
lyle.  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "but  you  forget 
this  obvious  difference:  Carlyle  was 
dogmatic  and  wrong,  whereas  I  am  dog- 
matic and  right."  Messrs.  Kipling  and 
Fletcher  are,  in  our  opinion,  dogmatic 
and  wrong.  They  regard  democracy  as 
"still  on  trial."  They  speak  contemptu- 
ously of  republics  and  "their  imaginary 
'natural  rights'  of  everybody  to  have  an 
equal  share  in  government."  They  urge 
on  every  possible  occasion  the  impor- 
tance of  universal  military  training  and 
a  big  navy.  Martial  prowess  quite  over- 
shadows the  modester  virtues.  But  we 
must  credit  them  with  one  pacifistic  con- 
cession, apropos  of  the  I^'rench  and  Scot- 
tish wars  of  the  fifteenth  century:  "Too 
much  fighting  is  as  bad  for  men  as  too 
little."  They  arc  insidiously  inimical  to- 
ward Germany:  "England  should  al- 
ways beware  of  the  northeast  wind.  It 
blows  her  no  good." 

These  lessons  arc  enforced  with  jingo 
jingles,  some  of  them  as  clever  verse  as 
any  that  Kipling  has  written.  Some  of 
them,  on  the  other  hand,  are  such  as  we 
could  have  written  ourselves,  or  anybody 
else,  but  which  we  would  not  have  ac- 
ceptcfj  for  f^ublication,  or  anybody  else. 
Thf  Vilunic  (>])<-u--   with  the  talf  ftf  thf 


Thames,   geology    and    paleontology    in- 
geniously versified : 

"I  walk  my  beat  before  London  Town, 

Five  hours  up  and  seven  down. 

Up  I  go  and  I  end  my  run 

At  Tide-end-town,  which  is  Teddington." 

The  volume  closes  on  a  strong  major 
cliord  with  the  inspiring  poem.  "The 
Glory  of  the  Garden."  Every  child  will 
have  the  substance  of  the  Magna  Carta 
fixt  in  his  mind  when  he  has  read  "The 
Reeds  of  Runnymede,"  and  he  will  for- 
ever feel  England's  need  for  a  navy  once 
he  has  heard  the  answer  to  his  question. 
"Oh,  where  are  vou  going  to,  all  you 
Big  Steamers?"'  In  "My  Father's 
Chair"  Kipling  has  put  the  Tory  theory 
of  government  into  four  unforgetable 
quatrains,  of  which  we  must  quote 
two : 

"There    are    four   good    legs    to    my    Father's 
chair — • 

Priest  and  People  and  Lords  and  Crown. 
I  sit  on  all  of  'em  fair  and  square. 

And  that  is  the  reason  it  don't  break  down. 

I   won't  trust  one  leg,  nor  two,  nor  three, 
To  carry  my  weight  as  I  sit  me  down : 

I  want  all  four  of  'em  under  me — 

Priest  and   People  and   Lords  and  Crown." 

Political  Representation 

Political  writers  usually  deal  only 
incidentally  with  the  principles  of  repre- 
sentation ;  it  is  a  somewhat  abstruse 
topic,  dry  almost  in  proportion  to  its  im-. 
portance.  In  the  midst  of  our  agitation 
on  methods  of  government  come  two 
really  significant  books  devoted  to  it. 

The  first,  by  Dr.  Reed\  is  confined  to 
a  historical  survey  of  the  territorial  di- 
visions in  all  of  the  United  States  for 
whatever  purpose,  elections,  taxation, 
education,  militia,  local  option,  improve- 
ment, mining,  conservation  and  what  not. 
It  shows  a  sort  of  evolution,  and  occa- 
sional clogging  by  tradition.  Dr.  Reed's 
study  has  not  led  hitn  toward  revolution, 
but  toward  reform,  and  his  studies  war- 
rant attention  to  his  conclusions,  which 
are  stated  in  brief  summaries  at  the  close 
of  the  different  chapters,  lie  calls  for 
fewer  Senators  and  Representatives  anfl 
so  greater  honor  in  their  election,  and 
he  thinks  the  term  of  the  latter  should 

'TlIK    TFIIRITORIAr,    f'ASI.S    OP    GoVKJIMMICNT    UNDI-R    TItK 

Statf.    Constitutions:      I.ocai,    Divr.sioNs    and    Kui.rs 
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be  short  enough  to  make  them  represent 
current  intpular  views,  and  he  shows  Ht- 
tle  faith  in  ihrect  lej^iNlalion  as  advt)- 
eatetl  to-day.  I  he  book  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  need  for  that  being  whom 
we  all  abuse  ami  all  utilize — the  profes- 
sional politician,  who  gives  his  whole  life 
to  the  work" ;  he  only  has  a  working 
conception  of  the  co-t)rdinaliou  of  the 
political  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  a 
state. 

Ouitc  another  pha^e  of  representati(Mi 
is  considered  by  Mr.  Humphreys-:  that 
is,  who  is  and  who  should  be  repre- 
sented by  successful  candidates?  lie 
stands  for  minority,  that  is,  proportional, 
representat'on.  Many  will  disagree  with 
him,  but  his  analysis  of  election  systems, 
not  only  in  England  but  the  world  over, 
must  be  considered,  for  it  is  wrought  out 
with  judgment  after  careful  stiidy,  and 
enforced  by  illustrations  from  "real 
life."  Japan,  Sweden,  Finland,  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  give 
example  of  wise  and  unwise  methods. 
The  list  system  and  the  alternate  vote 
method,  the  two  ways  of  reaching  pro- 
portional representation,  arc  adequately 
and  lucidly  discussed. 

Sixes  and  Sevens.   By  O.  Henry.    New  'S'ork  : 
Doublcday,  Page  &  Co.      $1.20. 

According  to  an  anecdote  printed  in 
one  of  the  monthly  magazines,  a  college 
student  who  once  posed  as  the  author 
of  "O.  Henry's"  work  wrote  to  him, 
u]:)on  being  exposed,  expressing  remorse. 
The  impostor  said  that  he  began  it  all  in 
jest,  and  was  unable  to  extricate  him- 
self. The  romancer's  reply  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Of  course,  I  know  it  was  only  a  prank. 
Come  down  to  New  York  some  time  and  we'll 
do  the  town  together.  It  was  generous  of  you 
to  stand  for  some  of  that  stuff." 

Some  of  the  "stufif"  in  the  present  vol- 
ume it  would  indeed  have  been  generous 
to  "stand  for."  When  the  publishers 
say  that  Sixes  and  Semis  is  "material 
worthy  of  permanent  addition  to  his  nine 
published  volumes"  they  are  guilty  of — 
shall  we  say.  inveterate  optimism?  Only 
a  few  of  the  twenty-five  tales  collected 
here  have  the  ring  of  O.  Henry  at  his 

-PHOPdRTIONAL  RepRESEMT.^TION  :  .\  STUDY  IN  METH- 
ODS OF  Ele(  T!ON.  flv  John  H.  H iniiplirc;  .t.  London: 
Mctlnien  &  Co.     5  shillings  net. 


best  or  near-best.  I'cjr  ( ).  Henry  was 
the  most  original  genius  among  Ameri- 
can storytellers  since  lirel  llarte,  and 
these  chiijs  from  the  workshop  are,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  leu,  only  such  stuff 
a.s  magazines  are  made  of. 

The  American  Dramatist.  15y  Montrose  J. 
Mo.srs.  liustoii:  l.iuk',  Hrcjun  &  Co. 
$-'.50. 

This  is  a  useful  book,  for  it  covers  a 
new  field,  a  field  that  many  do  not  knew 
exists,  for  the  playwright,  in  this  coun- 
try, whatever  may  be  his  deserts,  is  not 
known  to  so  wide  a  circle  as  his  Juu'o- 
jjcan  confrere,  i'lays  are  not  commonly 
published  in  America  unless  they  are 
failures,  and  of  those  who  see  them  on 
the  stage  very  few  take  the  trouble  to 
find  out  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for 
the  evening's  entertainment  by  reading 
the  author's  name  in  small  caps,  on  their 
programs.  Mr.  Moses  has  been  for  years 
a  close  student  of  the  contemporary 
drama  and  has  published  volumes  on 
"h'amous  Actor  h'amilies  of  America," 
Ibsen,  Maeterlinck,  "Everyman"  and 
the  Passion  Play.  In  this  volume  he 
has  critical  sketches  of  I'ronson  How- 
ard, James  A.  Jkrne,  David  Belasco, 
Percy  Mackaye,  Clyde  Fitch,  Augustus 
Thomas,  and  William  Gillette,  as  well 
as  special  chapters  on  such  topics  as  the 
melodrama,  the  kinetoscope  theater, 
"Dramatizing  Poetic  Drama,"  a  national 
theater,  the  open  air  play,  etc.,  some  of 
which  have  appeared  in  The  Independ- 
i:nt.  Mr.  Moses  never  forgets  a  good 
bibliography    and    in.dex. 

The  Making  of  Scotland.  Lectures  on  the 
War  of  Independence  Delivered  in  the 
University  of  Cilasgow.  By  the  Riglit 
Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Pp.  xiv, 
242.      $1.50. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  makes  no  appeal 
to  students  of  Scottish  history  in  pub- 
lishing his  Glasgow  l^niversity  lectures 
for  1910,  for  the  volume  makes  its  ap- 
pearance without  an  index,  and,  beyond 
the  mention  of  half  a  dozen  authorities 
in  his  brief  preface,  with  no  biblio- 
graphy or  list  of  sources.  It  is,  there- 
fore, unnecessary  to  give  a  critical  esti- 
mate of  the  book  as  an  addition  to  the 
liistorv  of  Scotland  in  the  thirteenth  and 
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fourteenth  centuries.     As  an  interesting 
and  entertaining  narrative  of  the  heroic 
achievements    of    Wallace    and     Bruce, 
and  a  vivid  picture  of  border   warfare 
between   the   English   and  the   Lowland 
Scots,  Sir  H.  Maxwell's  little  book  may 
well  find  a  wide  circle  of  readers;  and 
undoubtedly  the  book  helps  to  an  under- 
standing   of    Scottish    nationality,    and 
also  of  the  long  continued  poverty  and 
backwardness  of  Northern  Brftain.    Per- 
haps  the  greatest  contribution  that   Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  makes  in  this  volume 
is  his  elucidation  of  the  reasons  for  the 
continuance  for  three  centuries  of  what 
was  practically  civil  war.     He  describes 
it  as  the  chief  sport  of  the  nobility  in 
which  they   stood  to  lose   if  they  were 
beaten  or  taken  prisoners ;  but  in  which 
their  lives  were  usually  quite  safe,  and 
if  they  were  successful  and   took  their 
opponents  captive,  the  prize  was  great. 
It  w'as  only  the  peasantry  that  suffered, 
and  the  peasants  mattered  little  more  to 
these   feudal  lords   than   do  the  hunted 
deer  or  pheasants  to  their  descendants 
of  modern  times. 

"In  medijexal  warfare,  before  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  the   common   soldiers   and   the 
farmers  and  peasants  who  followed  their  lords 
to   the   field    counted   only   as    pawns    in    the 
fihme.       The   obfect   was   to  kill  as   many   of 
them   as   possible,  prisoners   being   costly  and 
troublesome.        But   the   barons,    knights    and 
escjilires  were  regarded  very  differently.    They 
rode    into   battle    with    charmed   lives,   and    it 
was    only    in    exceptional    disasters,    such    as 
P.annockbtirn  on  the  one  side,  or  Flodden  on 
the  other,  that  any  large  numbers  were  slain. 
The  great  object  \yas  to  take  these  gentlemen 
of   coat-armor    prisoners,    and   hold    them    to 
ransom.      A  landed   proprietor's  farms   might 
be  Vnirned  and  the  live-stock   driven   ofT;   his 
ruined   tenants    might   be   unable   to   pay   any 
rent;   but   let   him   have   the  good    fortune  to 
capture    some    person    of    distinction    on    the 
other  side,  and   he   would   rcrouj)  himself    for 
all  loss.      That,  as  wfll  as  the  love  of  adven- 
ture, was   A  hat  kept  the  game  of  war  so  long 
.'ilrvc  between  the   two   nations,   which   sul)se- 
f|uent    history    has    shown    are    well    able    to 
dwell  together  in  amity.      It  was  a  huge  gam- 
bling transaction,   with   all  the  excitement   of 
high   play,  plus  that  of   brigandage  and   mili- 
tary glory.      But  you   will   see  how   cruelly  it 
pressed  on  the  peasantry  who  had  nothing  to 
gain   but   all  to   lose.       Tiunpowder,    which   at 
first   ••eemed   likely  to  make  war  more  horri- 
ble than  before,  was   r'-ally  a  merciful  inven- 
tion; it  not  only  rendered  battles  less  bloody, 
but   if   riir-d   th«-  barons  and  knights   of   their 
intense  passion  for  war,  because  a  bullet  was 
as  likely  to  f\r\f\  a  billet  in  the  carcase  of  a 
•  ''bJc  as  in  that  of  a  churl  " 


The  Belmont  Book.    By  Vados.    New  York: 
F.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  who  contributes 
the   introduction  to    this  volume,   is    so 
clever  a  person  that  the  reviewer  fought 
shy  of  him  until  he  had  read  the  book 
for  himself.     The   reviewer  was   afraid 
that  otherwise  he  would  want  simply  to 
quote  a  few  lines  of  Mr.  Bennett;  bet- 
ter lines  than  any  of  his  own.    And  even 
after    reading    the    book,   the    reviewer 
finds  himself  quoting  Mr.  Bennett's  as- 
•^urance  that   The  Belmont  Book  is  not 
a    nature    book — but    a    human    nature 
book ;  and  his  information  that  the  au- 
thor is  a  novelist  who  lives  in  Paris,  who 
knows  the  best-informed  journalists  and 
most    influential     politicians     and    best- 
gowned   women ;   and   who,   withal,   be- 
sides knowing    what  the    cut  of    skirts 
will    be  three    months    hence,   "is    also 
aware  of  what  the  work-girls  think  and 
say,"   being   acquainted   with   the   ideals 
of  the  bourgeois,  "and  of  her  concierge, 
and  of  the  flower-seller."     We  are  per- 
suaded that  "Vados"  is  a  deliglitful  wo- 
man, not  so  much  from  what  Mr.  Ben- 
nett tells  (and  doesn't  tell)  about  her  as 
from  the  book  which  she  herself  writes 
about  the  Norman  town  she  names  Bel- 
mont.    As  Mr.  Bennett  says  again,  her 
book  resembles  "The  Anatomy  of  Mel- 
ancholy" "in  treating  of  everything,  in- 
cluding even  melancholy" — altho  that  is 
not  often  the  motive.     The  writer's  nat- 
ural   htnnor    is  assisted    by  a    plentiful 
knowledge   of   proverbial    wit  and  coun- 
tryside humor.     She  herself  seems  to  be 
an     Englishwoman    with     an    American 
husband ;  but  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  her  is  her  universal  and  unaffect- 
ed sympathy  and  tmderstanding.     Easter 
— Our     Neighbors — Drouet     Lenglniz — 
SiUTimer — The  Herb  Garrlcn — The  (Wn- 
tlcmen     Glassmakers  —  Harvest  —  .Saint 
Hubert     La   Toussaint:  this  partial   list 
of   chapter    headings   can    scarcely    sug- 
gest  the   subject  matter  of  a   most   in- 
formal  volume,  belonging  to  no  partic- 
ular genre.     The  reader  will  learn  here 
more  than  a  little  of  Erench  village  and 
rural    life,     and    one's   predominant    im- 
Iircssion    is    boiuirl     to   I)c    one  of    keen 
pleasure.     The    Bchnoni    Book    is  alto- 
gether delightful ;  we  don't  in  the  least 
care  who  wrr)te  it  anrl  so  morjestlv  con- 
ceals her  iflentitv. 
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The    Psvchology   of    Religious    Experience. 

liy  I'll  ward  Scritiiier  Aiiu-,,  I'li  1).,  As- 
^iistaiit  I'rofess.tr  of  IMulo.inphy  in  tiit* 
University  of  Chicago.  Boston:  The 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $2.50. 

If  rt'ligion  is  k-ss  an  intellectual  fur- 
niiilatioii  and  apprehension  of  creeds  and 
schemes  of  salvation  than  an  attitude  of 
mind,  a  life  of  faith  and  service,  then  a 
psychological  investigation  of  religions 
phenomena  which  will  reveal  the  ideas, 
training  and  environment  necessary  to 
stimulate  and  nourish  that  life,  is  far 
more  profitable  than  philosophical  spec- 
ulation as  to  the  eternal  validity  of  doc- 
trines or  traditions  which  have  served 
religion  in  the  past.  It  is  this  practical 
value  of  tin-  subject,  together  with  a 
conviction  that  religion  is  an  essential 
product  of  the  human  mind,  a  necessary 
development  in  the  struggle  tor  adjust- 
ment and  adaptation  to  environment, 
that  allures  modern  psychology  more 
and  more  into  the  field  of  religious  con- 
sciousness. Professor  Ames  treats  the 
subject  "from  the  standpoint  of  func- 
tional psychology,"  employing  the  his- 
toric and  genetic  method.  This  plan  af- 
fords an  opportunity  for  explaining 
many  religious  phenomena  in  other  than 
intellectual  terms  and  relating  them  to 
fundamental  human  instincts  and  im- 
|)ulses,  but  it  also  eliminates  all  super- 
natural elements  and  subjects  religion 
entirely  to  the  law.s  of  evolution.  The 
importance  of  primitive  forms  and  cere- 
monies the  author  finds  in  their  sug- 
gcstivencss  for  interpreting  the  more 
complex  manifestations,  and  in  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  religion  in  the  race.  He  identi- 
fies religious  consciousness  "with  the 
consciousness  of  the  greatest  values  of 
life,"  and  traces  the  persistence  and 
grow'th  of  religion  in  both  the  race  and 
the  individual  to  its  perpetual  spring  in 
life's  changing  activities  and  interests. 
Whenever  profound  changes  in  the  so- 
cial or  individual  organism  occur,  corre- 
sponding religious  changes  must  follow. 
This  result  clears  the  way  for  what  will 
prove  to  be  for  most  readers  the  best 
part  of  this  book,  the  study  of  normal 
religious  development  in  childhood  and 
yoiith,  culminating  in  "spontaneous 
awakening"  or  "normal  conversion"  dur- 
ing the  adolescent  period.  These  chap- 
ters are  very  illuminating    and    full    of 


suggestion  in  IjoIIi  what  they  sanction 
and  what  they  condemn.  Professor 
Ames  has  made  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  work  so  well  begun  a  decade 
ago  by  Coe  and  Starbuck,  and  his 
broad,  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject 
places  the  study  on  a  firm  basis.  The 
wide  survey  of  the  Ixjok  and  the  bold 
standpoint  assumed  have  no  doubt  led  to 
some  errors  in  detail  and  some  (piestion- 
able  conclusions  and  definitions,  but  they 
have  also  given  weight  and  clarity  to  the 
views  exprest.  As  a  whole  the  book  is 
of  unusual  value  and  must  influence  the 
practical  work  of  leligious  instruction 
and  training.  No  intelligent  student  or 
teacher  of  religion  can  afford  to  neg- 
lect it. 

Essays  in  Modern  Theology  and  Related 
Subjects.  (iathcred  and  i'ulilislicd  as 
a  Testimonial  to  Charles  Augustus 
Briggs,  D.  U.,  D.  Litt.,  on  the  Complo 
tion  of  His  Seventieth  Year,  January 
15,  191 1,  by  a  Few  of  His  Pupils,  Col- 
leagues and  Friends.  New  York: 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons.      $2.50. 

Few  American  scholars  have  done  so 
much  solid  and  effective  work  for  the 
advancement  of  biblical  and  theological 
studies  as  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs,  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  Scarcely  a  work- 
er of  distinction  in  these  fields  but  is 
his  debtor  in  more  ways  than  one,  for 
besides  his  large  personal  contributions, 
it  was  he  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
struggle  for  freedom  in  these  lines  of  in- 
vestigation. This  testimonial  from  more 
than  twenty  of  his  former  pupils  and  his 
fellow  workers  to  the  high  esteem  in 
which  they  hold  Professor  Briggs  comes 
t()  him  while  still  a  vigorous  worker  and 
writer.  The  extended  bibliography  of 
his  principal  writings  which  concludes 
the  volume  shows  the  wide  range  of  in- 
terest and  great  industry  which  have 
characterized  this  leader  in  biblical 
study.  Each  contributing  essayist  is  a 
specialist  in  the  field  of  his  investigation 
and  a  diversity  of  subjects  is  covered. 
"Babylonian  Eschatology,"  by  Dr.  Lang- 
don  ;  "Greek  and  Hittite  Gods,"  by  Dr. 
\\^ard  of  The  Independent;  "Calvin's 
Theory  of  the  Church,"  by  I^rofessor 
AIcGiffert,  and  "The  Theory  of  Pleas- 
ure," by  Professor  Gardiner,  will  sug- 
gest the  variety  of  topics  discussed  out- 
side of  the  strictlv  biblical  studies.     The 
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book  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  Professor 
Briggs,  and  furnishes  ample  evidence  of 
the  broad  and  careful  scholarship  which 
characterizes  the  American  theological 
students  and  workers  of  the  present. 

In  the  Time  of  the  Pharaohs.  By  Alex- 
andre Moret.  Translated  by  Mme.  JNIoret. 
With  16  Plates  and  a  Map.  i2mo,  pp.  xi, 
304.   New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.   $2. 

The  author  is  Professor  of  Eg}'ptolog>' 
in  I'Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Paris,  and 
is  an  author  of  repute  on  the  stibject. 
The  present  volume  is  the  latest  of  many 
attempts  to  give  glimpses  into  the  life 
and  habits  of  the  ancient  Eg}'ptians.  So 
much  that  is  new  has  been  discovered 
from  year  to  year  that  the  latest  book,  if 
by  a  competent  scholar,  is  the  best.  We 
have  here  not  a  history,  not  a  treatise  on 
religion  or  architecture,  but  selected 
chapters  in  the  great  book  of  Egyptol- 
ogy. The  six  chapters  treat  of  the  res- 
toration of  Egyptian  temples,  Pharaonic 
diplomacy,  Egypt  before  the  Pyramids, 
and  in  the  Pyramid-building  age,  the 
Book  of  the  Dead  and  the  Egyptian 
Magic.  One  who  reads  these  chapters 
will  get  a  clear  and  correct  view  of  this 
fascinating  subject  and  wish  to  learn 
more.  The  plates  add  much  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  volume  and  are  well  chosen. 


Literary  Notes 

....A  worthy  constituent  of  Macmillan's 
"Friendly  Library"  is  the  new  volume  com- 
piled by  Temple  Scott,  Tlie  rriendship  of 
Books  r.$i.2S).  An  excellent  feature  is  the 
index  of, authors  represented,  with  the  titles 
of  their   works. 

.  ..  .An  interestinj?  article  on  "The  European 
Problem  Play,"  by  Prof.  II.  L  Le  Daum. 
with  numerous  bibliographical  footnotes,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  October  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  the  University  of  North  Da- 
kota (University,  N.  D.). 

...  .In  his  new  novel,  Rebellion,  Joseph  Me- 
dill  Patter.son  argues  against  the  Catholic 
theory  of  indissoluble  marriage,  with  great 
accuracy  of  detail  and  similitude  to  life, 
frtJt  with  no  great  literary  skill  CChicago: 
Reilly  &  Britton  Co.;  $1.25). 

....Belle  Moses  is  the  author  ui  a  volume. 
Charles  THrbens  and  ffis  (iirl  Heroines 
f  Applffon;  $f.25).  Chapter  two  tells  of  "The 
V,A   ])'A\'u\  Coppcrficld,"  and  there  is  offercl 


iliruout  the  volume  a  good  deal  of  biograph- 
ical material   very   pleasantly  handled. 

...The  Putnams  publish  in  a  handsome 
volume  a  record  of  the  lives,  achievements 
and  genealogy  of  the  early  Irish  settlers  in 
Onondaga  County,  New  York,  and  the  outly- 
ing regions.  {Pioneer  Irish  of  Onoiida;^a: 
About  1776-1847.  By  Theresa  Bannan,  M.  D. 
$2.) 

....Ministers  in  churches  of  the  Reformed 
and  Congregational  orders  will  find  a  helpful 
and  suggestive  book  in  Public  Worship  for 
Non-Liturgical  Churches  (Doran:  75  cents), 
written  by  Prof.  A.  S.  Hoyt  of  Auburn,  who 
points  out  the  growing  importance  of  the  wor- 
ship side  of  the  public  service  which  he  con- 
tends has  too  often  been  slighted  in  the  past. 

.  ..  .Samuel  G.  Camp  m  his  little  book  The 
Fine  Art  of  Fishing  (New  York:  Outing 
Publishing  Company:  $1)  tells  us  that  "it  is 
not  all  of  fishing  to  fish,"  which  is  a  wise 
observation.  The  author  is  an  optmiist  and 
in  presenting  a  large  amount  of  useful  infor- 
mation he  also  conveys  to  the  reader  the 
charm  of  the  fisherman's  outdoor  life.  The 
text  is  profusely  illustrated  with  the  author's 
own  photographs. 

.  . .  .For  some  years  Rev.  David  Smith,  D.  D., 
now  professor  of  theology  in  Magee  College, 
Londonderry,  has  written  a  "correspondence" 
column  in  the  British  Weekly,  wherein  he  has 
answered  from  week  to  week  letters  of  inquiry 
concerning  religious  subjects.  Dr.  Smith  has 
made  a  selection  from  this  correspondence  and 
puldished  it  under  the  title  of  Clirislian  Coun- 
sel (Doran:  $1.50).  The  contents  are  arranged 
topically,  and  the  counsel,  which  is  directed  to 
both  ministers  and  laymen,  is  rich  in  wisdom, 
and  rarely  fails  to  hit  the,  mark. 

...A  new  edition  of  Americana,  "An 
.American  Encyclopedia  for  Americans,"  is  an- 
nounced for  publication  by  Brentano's  on  De- 
cember I.  The  encyclopedia  represents  the 
collaboration  of  some  f^vo  thousand  editors 
and  contributors,  the  editor-in-chief  being 
Frederick  Converse  Reach,  of  the  Scientific 
.Imerican.  An  interesting  comparison  between 
the  book-makmg  methods  of  yesierday  and 
today  is  afforded  by  the  sight  of  the  earlier 
edition  and  the  new  one,  side  by  side.  E.icii 
volume  of  the  former  is  two  and  three-quar- 
ter fnches  thick,  against  one  inch  in  the 
latter,  which  is  printed  on  India  paper.  Thus 
ihe  volumes  of  the  old  edition  weigh-  six  and 
one-half  pounds  each;  those  of  the  new  issue, 
two  and  one-half  pounds.  But  in  contents, 
loo.  there  is  a  marked  improvement.  Tho  the 
twenty  volumes  of  Americana  contain  a  great 
deal  of  information  concerning  things  non- 
.Amcrican,  the  emphasis  is  suggested  by  the 
following    figures :    Vinccnncs,     Sieur    dc,    re- 
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leives  two  iiiclics  oi  di-^i  ri[)iiuii ;  Viiuciiiics, 
France,  aliuut  an  ini.li  and  a  hull;  Vincennes, 
Indiana,  one  and  a  quarter  pages;  Vincennes 
I'niMrsity  (at  Vin'.ennes,  Indiana),  one  qnar- 
ii-r  i)agc. 

...William  HIake's  Marriage  of  Heaven 
and  Hell  comes  to  us  in  a  new  edition,  with 
an  introduction  by  Francis  Griffin  Stokes.  The 
little  hook  was  printed  at  the  Florence  Press, 
London,  on  .\ldwych  i>aptr,  from  type  that  is 
tiTective   in   combination   without   eccentricity. 

\t  least  one  innovation  in  composition  is  to 
Jic  commended,  and  the  type  is  itself  so  ex- 
cellent that  we  hope  later  volumes  from  this 
press  will  show  more  generous  spacing  of  sen- 
tences, and  of  the  riirmin^f  head.  There  are 
here  none  of  the  author's  drawings,   wherein 

are  mingled  the  beautiful,  the  grotesque,  and 
the  terrible,"  but  The  Voice  of  the  Devil,  the 
Memorable  b'ancies  and  the  l*roverhs  of  Hell 
are  all  present,  and  no  omissions.  (Dutton; 
$1.25.) 

....The  approaching  visit  to  this  country 
of  the  distinguished  Belgian  scholar,  F>an/. 
Cumont,  to  deliver  at  our  universities  courses 
of  lectures  on  the  relation  of  Oriental  to 
classical  religions,  gives  interest  to  an  admir- 
able volume  of  his.  The  Oriental  Religions  in 
Roman  Paganism,  issued  by  the  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company.  It  includes  courses  of 
lectures  before  the  College  de  France  and  the 
Hibbert  Trust  and  is  of  the  first  authority. 
M.  Cumont  has  been  best  known  by  his  great 
work  on  the  "Mysteries  of  Mithra,"  and  this 
volume  has  a  larger  scope,  covering  as  well 
the.  worship  in  the  Roman  Empire  of  Isis 
and  the  Great  Mother.  It  is  a  most  impor- 
tant period  in  its  relation  to  the  preparation 
for  the  cx)nquest  of  Christianity  over  the  old 
faiths.     ($2.) 

\niong  the  many  publications  relating  to 

Sunday  school  work  three  deserve  special 
mention.  The  first  of  these  is  the  excellent 
little  book  on  The  Ei\oJntion  of  the  Sunday 
School  (Pilgrim  Press;  75  cents')  by  Henry  F. 
Cope,  general  secretary  of  the  Religious  Edu- 
cation Association.  It  contains  a  compact, 
readable  story  of  the  whole  Sunday  school 
movement.  To  the  Constructive  Bible  Studies, 
])ublished  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Miss 
Georgia  L.  Chamberlain  contributes  her  sym- 
pathetic study  of  The  Hebrew  Prophets  ($1). 
The  work  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils 
of  about  the  third  year  in  academies  or  high 
schools,  but  it  will  be  found  valuable  for  more 
mature  classes  as  well.  In  The  Bi'^le  and 
Modern  life  CFunk  &  Wagnalls ;  $1)  Mr. 
Clayton  S.  Cooper  suggests  various  types  of 
Bible  study  in  harmony  with  moaern  thought 
and  needs,  and  shows  how  these  have  been 
made  interesting  in  many  places. 


Pebbles 

So  many  jokes  are  iiueiiled  (hat  it  is  a  won- 
der that  there  are  only  a  few  good  ones. — 
.  Ilchison  Globe. 

TllANK.S. 

The  Nezv  York  Tribune  published  a  news, 
item  from  Stamford,  (!(inn.,  describing  the 
escai)e  from  its  kennel  of  a  chow  dog  which, 
having  taken  refuge  in  the  woods  near  Sound 
Beach,  was  mistaken  for  a  bear.  The  Paris 
Herald  reprinted  the  story,  to  which  the  Ber- 
lin I'ust  adds : 


"The   excitement   caiiiied   by   the   report  tliiit   a   black 
lear    was    prowlitiR    about    the    outskirts    of    the    city 


L-aiiseu   ijy 
about    th 
caused    much    cxciti-mcni,    anil    this    dcinoiislrates    that 
big   game   is   not   so   plentiful   near  tlit-   larger  cities  of 
.America  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  by   some   Kuropeans." 


WILL    Till-:    I'OWKRS    INTEKVENK? 
-\   cartoon   by    McCutcheon    in    the    Cliicigo   Tribune. 

AccoRniNc.  to  the  London  Globe,  two  Ger- 
mans were  halted  at  the  French  frontier  by 
the  customs  officers.  "We  have  each  to  de- 
clare three  bottles  of  red  wine,"  said  one  of 
the  Germans  to  the  douaniers.  "How  much 
to  pay?" 

"Where  are  the  bottles?"  asked  the  customs 
man. 

"They  are  within !"  laughed  the  Teuton, 
making  a  gesture. 

The  French  douanier.  imruffled,  took  down 
his  tariff  book  and  read,  or  pretended  to  read. 
Wines  imported  in  bottles  pay  so  much,  wines 
imported  in  barrels  pay  so  much,  and  wines 
en  frau.i;  d'ane  pay  no  duty.  "You  can  pass, 
gentlemen." 
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The  Greater  Democracy  of  Cali- 
fornia 

The  California  election  of  Tuesday. 
October  lo,  will  be  a  memorable  one  in 
the  political  history  of  the  United  States. 
Never  before  has  so  large  a  body  of 
voters  passed  specifically  upon  so  many 
measures  of  such  j^jreat  importance. 
There  were  twenty-three  amendments 
presented  to  the  people  at  that  time  and 
every  one  of  them  carried.  It  must  not 
be  inferred  from  this  that  the  voters  were 
willinj:^  to  accept  blindly  anything  which 
went  by  the  name  of  "progressive  legis- 
lation." They  did  not  run  down  the  col- 
umn and  mechanically  mark  crosses  after 
every  "yes"  as  voters  sfjmctimes  mark 
party  nominees.  Each  amendment  had 
a  separate  and  discriminating  vote  which 
shows  even  in  the  total  returns.  The 
majorities  ranged  from  over  T 00,000  for 
the  recall  to  less  than  3,000  for  woman 
suffrage. 

The  amendments  are  most  varied  in 
character;  some  involving  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  government  on  which 
only  the  people  as  a  whole  were  com- 
petent  to   decide;   others,    dealing    with 


comparatively  trivial  iiiattei-s,  come 
more  properly  within  tlic  scope  of  the 
State  Legislature.  But  for  the  most  part 
they  form  a  consistent  body  of  legisla- 
tion, unified  by  a  single  purpose,  that  of 
increasing  the  power  of  popular  govern- 
ment and  removing  the  influences  which 
have  perverted  it.  Five  of  the  amend- 
ments deal  \vith  railroads,  which  have 
always  exerted  in  California  a  dangerous 
power  in  financial  and  political  matters. 
This  group  of  amendments  gives  the 
State  Railroad  Commission  of  five  mem- 
bers power  to  fix  rates,  prevent  discrimi- 
nation and  regulate  not  only  railroads 
but  other  public  service  corporations  such 
as  gas,  telephone,  street  car  and  electric 
plants.  Six  amendments  are  devoted  to 
municipalities  ;  both  extending  the  power 
of  city  governments  and  making  them 
more  responsive  to  the  popular  w'ill,  en- 
abling them  to  establish  and  operate  pub- 
lic utilities,  and  authorizing  counties  to 
obtain  charters  like  the  cities.  Six 
amendments  deal  with  the  courts ;  pro- 
hibiting an  appellate  covirt  from  over- 
turning the  verdict  in  a  criminal  case  on 
a  technicality,  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  inferior  courts  in  places  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  making  the  clerk  of 
the  Supreme  Court  appointive  instead  of 
elective,  permitting  the  impeachment  of 
appellate  judges,  and  providing  for  the 
recall  of  all  judges  like  other  State  offi- 
cers. Other  amendments  provide  for  in- 
spection of  weights  and  measures ;  for 
employers'  liability  legislation ;  for  the 
extension  of  the  tenure  of  office  of  civil 
service  employees  beyond  four  years  ;  for 
the  retention  of  text-books  for  four 
years;  for  the  exemption  of  $1,000  worth 
of  property  in  the  case  of  army  and  navy 
veterans ;  for  a  split  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, with  a  recess  of  thirty  days  for 
the  consideration  of  the  measures  intro- 
duced, after  which  no  new  bills  can  be 
])resentcd  cxcej)t  by  a  three-fourths  vote ; 
for  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall ; 
arul  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

Now  in  all  this  legislation,  startling  as 
it  seems  to  the  conservative  luist,  there 
is  really  very  little 'that  is  altogether  new 
aiul  untried.  Tt  is  radical  indeed,  but 
Ufjt  at  all  revolutionary,  b^ven  those  who 
think   that  California   has  gone  too   far 
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must  recognize  that  it  lla^  simply  goiu- 
DO  farther  in  the  same  (hrectioti  as  all 
Ameriia  has  heen  k*''"}^  ''"'  Ihe  last  124 
vears.  It  was  ohviously  the  intent  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
people  should  not  conciin  themselves  (li 
rectly  with  ^uvernmeiit.  Hut  it  has  been 
the  intent  of  the  people  ever  since  to  take 
the  business  into  their  own  hands.  The 
people  have  lonj;  a^o  established  the  rimlu 
to  elect  a  }*residcnt  instead  of  entrustiiii; 
that  duty  to  the  free  volition  of  the  elec- 
toral collejT[e.  The  machinery  for  the 
election  of  senators  indirectly  is  likewise 
lar.uely  superseded  and  will  soon  be  dis- 
carded. Jud^^es  are  now  elected  in  many 
States  and  so  are  subject  to  recall  at 
stated  intervals.  Representatives  in  State 
legislatures  and  in  Congress  are  often 
very  specifically  instructed  by  their  con- 
stituents how  they  shall  vote,  and  the 
referendum  is  tacitly  in  use  everywhere 
in  the  form  of  constitutional  amendments. 
In  the  newer  Western  States  there  is 
no  distinction  in  character  between  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  legislation,  and 
the  California  amendment  only  carries 
this  to  its  logical  conclusion  in  practically 
abolishing  the  distinction  by  making  it 
oj)tional  with  those  who  petition  for  a 
law  whether  it  shall  be  voted  ui)on  di- 
rectly by  the  people  or  first  be  submitted 
to  the  Legislature.  The  recall  as  ap- 
plied to  the  judiciary  is  a  novelty  and 
one  which  we  view  with  apprehension, 
but  the  strong  popular  demand  for  it  is 
obviously  due  to  the  prevalent  feelin.:^ 
that  the  courts  have  not  been  confined  to 
purely  judicial  functions  but  have  be- 
come a  part  of  the  legislative  machinery. 

Equal  suffrage  cannot  be  regarded  as 
an  experiment,  for  it  has  been  in  quiet 
and  successful  operation  in  Wyoming  for 
forty-one  years  and  has  gradually  ex- 
tended over  the  adjoining  States  of 
Utah.  Colorado,  Idaho  and  Washington. 
Equality  now  reigns  over  a  territory  of 
600,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
over  5,000,000.  This  ought  to  be  a  suf- 
ficiently large  test  of  it  to  demonstrate 
to  the  incredulous  men  of  the  East  and 
South  that  it  is  safe  to  entrust  the  ballot 
to  the  hands  of  their  mothers,  sisters 
and  wives. 

In  short,  the  California  election  is  sim- 
ply an  efifort  to  re-establish  a  pure  de- 


nmeracy.  It  is  a  return  to  the  corner- 
stone of  our  political  system,  the  old 
New  England  town  meeting.  It  has  been 
held  that  a  pure  democracy,  that  is,  di- 
rect legislation  by  the  mass  of  the  people, 
was  limited  to  a  community  whose  voters 
could  assemble  in  a  single  hall  and  within 
reach  of  one  man's  voice.  That  was  triie 
so  long  as  the  means  of  intercommuni- 
cation remained  in  a  ])rimitive  state  as 
in  ancient  (Ireecc  and  colonial  New  Eng- 
land. l)Ut  print  and  mail  and  telegraph 
and  telephone  and  rapid  transit  have  ex- 
tended the  range  of  intercommunication 
so  it  is  easier  for  the  people  of  northern 
and  southern  California,  tho  they  be 
nearly  800  miles  apart,  to  counsel  to- 
gether and  arrive  at  a  connnon  under- 
standing than  it  used  to  be  for  Massa- 
chusetts farmers  of  the  same  town  and 
only  eight  miles  apart.  An  American 
State,  no  matter  how  large,  now  forms 
a  true  community  and  so  may.  if  it 
chooses,  govern  itself  directly.  Califor- 
nia chooses. 

A  Chinese  Republic 

Can  it  be  that  the  ancient,  fossilized 
Chinese  Empire  is  to  become  a  republic? 
We  were  amazed  when  Persia  threw 
away  its  Shah  and  declared  the  republic, 
and  we  are  still  amazed  that  it  continues, 
notwithstanding  the  machinations  of 
Russia  on  the  north.  We  were  no  less 
amazed  when  Turkey,  another  decayed 
Moslem  nation,  put  its  Sultan  in  prison 
and  established  the  form  of  constitu- 
tional freedom,  with  the  old  French 
words  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity, 
altho  \vith  a  puppet  of  a  Sultan  after  the 
British  model.  But  can  it  be  that  the 
antiquated,  indurated  Empire  of  China, 
pagan  China,  as  we  call  it,  can  all  at 
once,  in  a  day,  as  by  a  universal  impulse 
of  400,000.000  people,  declare  itself  a  re- 
public after  the  American  pattern  of 
Christian  civilization?  It  is  too  pro- 
digious for  faith,  and  yet  that  is  what 
seems  to  be  announced,  and  very  likely 
will  be  achieved. 

Yet  why  not?  Liberty  is  not  Chris- 
tian; it  is  human.  It  is  human  rights 
we  proclaim  when  we  talk  ideally. 
Where  did  we  get  our  ideal  of  liberty? 
Was  it  not  from  the  democracy  of  pagan 
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Greece  in  its  most  glorious  period?  And 
did  not  republican  government  create  its 
norm  in  the  republic  of  pagan  Rome  be- 
fore it  lost  its  faith,  and  its  pristine  glory- 
was  marred  by  the  conquest  of  imperial- 
ism ?  \\'ho  knows  what  grandeur,  what 
power,  may  be  developed,  what  superior 
and  new  civilization,  when  China  awakes 
fully  to  consciousness,  asserts  its  Chi- 
nese patriotism,  and  starts  on  its  fresh 
career,  beginning  to  rise  from  the  stage 
which  we  have  reached?  Men  who  best 
know  the  Chinese  declare  that  theirs  is 
both  the  most  normal  and  the  hardiest 
humanity,  best  fitted  to  win  of  all  races 
of  m.en. 

See  what  Japan  has  done  in  a  genera- 
tion. She  has  absorbed  all  of  our  proc- 
esses of  civilization  from  the  primer  to 
the  dreadnought.  In  that  measure  of 
effective  civilization  which  we  so  often 
adopt;  she  has  defeated  in  war  the  proud- 
est and  greatest  of  the  Christian  nations 
of  Europe.  Why  should  not  China  do 
more  than  Japan  has  done?  We  may 
admire  and  we  may  fear,  for  we  have 
given  China  many  an  insult.  Japan  keeps 
her  Emperor,  and  China  is  likely  to  have 
none ;  what  will  be  the  effect  on  Japan 
of  such  an  example — Japan  only  for  a 
dozen  years  the  teacher  and  model  for 
China?  What  will  be  the  effect  on  our 
own  country  and  the  nations  of  Europe 
when  a  republic,  mightier  and  more  pop- 
ulous than  any  of  them,  enters  not  only 
into  the  rivalry  of  international  com- 
merce and  manufacture,  but  claims  all 
the  rights  of  equal  international  cour- 
tesy? These  are  parlous  questions  which 
it  is  time  for  .statesmen  to  study. 

Fortunately  for  the  United  States,  we 
have,  in  our  relations  with  China,  good 
deeds  to  our  credit  as  well  as  bad  to  our 
discredit.  We  have  not,  like  Jai)an  and 
all  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  robbed 
her  of  her  territory  and  seized  her  ports, 
sure  to  be  recovered  again  when  she  is 
ready  to  deinanrl  them  by  major  force. 
We  have  sent  to  China  our  teachers  and 
^iven  our  colleges.  We  only  among  the 
nations  have  refused  to  receive  exorbi- 
tant daniagfs  for  losses  in  the  Boxer  re- 
bellion, and  we  arc  now  educating  by  the 
hundrefls  her  future  .statesmen  -anrl  pio- 
neers of  industry  and  civilization.  In 
this  revolution  our  missionaries  arc  pro- 


tected with  the  utmost  care,  for  this  is 
not,  like  other  rebellions,  a  war  against 
foreigners  and  against  reform,  but  in 
support  of  reform  and  against  their  own 
imperial   Manchu  government. 

One  must  ask  how  it  is  that  so  mighty 
a  rebellion,  likely  to  be  a  constitutional 
revolution,  has  broken  out  so  suddenly 
all  over  the  country.  It  could  not  have 
happened  forty  years  ago  in  the  localized 
Taeping  rebellion,  nor  later  in  the  Boxer 
revolt.  But  now  China  has  entered  al- 
ready on  a  new  era.  She  has  railroads 
and  telegraphs  and  hundreds  of  newspa- 
pers. Intelligence  goes  everywhere.  The 
people  are  awakened.  They  are  concern- 
ing themselves  as  never  before  in  the  in- 
terests of  their  whole  nation.  They 
know  immediately  in  Yun-nan  or  Sze- 
chuen  what  is  going  on  in  Pe-chi-li,  and 
how  their  rulers  in  Peking  are  bargain- 
ing with  foreign  contractors.  They  will 
build  their  own  railroads.  They  want  to 
be  burdened  by  no  foreign  loans.  It  is 
an  utterly  new  China  that  has  awakened 
from  long  sleep,  roused  by  Western 
learning  of  mission  schools,  alarmed  by 
the  sudden  apparition  of  despised  Japan, 
indignant  at  the  meddling  robberies  of 
more  civilized  nations,  and  resolved 
henceforth,  under  its  new-created  sense 
of  patriotism,  to  create  its  own  career 
and  rule  its  own  destinies. 

And  China  can  do  it.  The  whole 
world  is  being  reformed,  reorganized, 
rehabilitated.  A  new  world  era  is  open- 
ing. Possibly  this  revolution  may  fail, 
but  the  successful  revolution  is  not  far 
off;  we  are  seeing  a  nation  born  in  a  day. 

Mr.   Bryan's  Inconsistency 

At  the  banquet  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Mr. 
Bryan  sat  at  President  Taft's  right  hand, 
welcomed  him  to  the  city,  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  proposed  a  toast  in  his 
honor.  Then  the  President,  kind-hearted, 
desiring  to  commend  this  distinguished 
citizen  of  Lincoln,  said  he  believed  an 
important  part  of  the  pending  peace 
treaties  with  Great  P.ritain  and  hrance — 
that  part  which  provides  for  a  joint  com- 
mission of  inf|uiry — had  been  inserted  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bryan. 

Immerliately  after  this  expression  of 
the    President's    good    will    Mr.    Bryan 
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wrote  ami  piihlislied  a  bittt-r  attack  up'in 
Mr.  Taft  and  the  Supreme  Louri,  in  the 
following  words : 

"Mr.  Bryan  challenges  him  I  the  rnsidcnt) 
to  make  public  the  written  and  verbal  recom- 
mendations upon  which  he  apiioinled  Justice 
White  to  the  position  of  Chiet  Justice,  and 
the  recommendations,  written  and  verbal,  on 
which  he  appointed  the  Justices  whom  he  has 
placed  on  the  supreme  bench.  Did  he  know 
how  they  stood  on  the  Trust  question,  or  was 
it  purely  accidental  that  all  of  his  appointees 
took  the  Trust  side  of  the  question?  lie 
signed  a  publicity  bill  that  recpiires  publicity 
as  to  campaign  contributions.  Why  not  have 
a  little  publicity  as  to  the  influences  that  con- 
trol the  appointment  of  United  States 
judges?" 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  virtually  a 
charge  that  Mr.  Taft  "i)acked"  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  interest  of  the 
Trusts,  being  under  the  influence  of 
those  who  represent  these  organizations. 
Did  Mr.  Bryan  have  this  charge  in  mind 
when  he  took  Mr.  Taft  by  the  hand  at 
Lincoln?  If  he  believed  the  President 
was  guilty  of  packing  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  Trusts,  how  could  he  have 
clasped  in  a  friendly  way  the  hand  that 
wrote  the  appointments?  How  could  he 
have  sat  at  the  President's  right  hand 
and  welcomed  him  to  Lincoln?  He  has 
since  repeated  the  charge,  asserting  that 
"the  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence" 
concerning  the  appointment  of  Governor 
Hughes  is  "sufficient  to  convict  in  a 
criminal  court."  In  his  address  at  Poca- 
tello,  Idaho,  Mr.  Taft  resented  Mr.  Bry- 
an's attack  upon  the  court  "with  deep 
indignation." 

Mr.  Bryan,  of  course,  found  it  con- 
venient to  overlook  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  President's  appointees  voted  for  the 
conviction  and  condemnation  of  the 
Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trusts,  and 
that  the  "rule  of  reason"  enabled  the 
court  to  condemn  several  subsidiary  cor- 
porations which  the  lower  court's  judg- 
ment had  permitted  to  escape.  How 
many  men  are  there  in  Mr.  Bryan's  own 
party  who  can  be  made  to  believe  that 
President  Taft  has  deliberately  and  cor- 
ruptly sold  the  Supreme  Court  to  the 
Trusts?  Why  did  Mr.  Bryan,  appar- 
ently believing  the  charge  to  be  true, 
take  Mr.  Taft's  hand,  bespatter  him  with 
praise  and  propose  a  toast  in  his  honor? 
Possibly  some  one  will  "challenge"  him 
to  answer  this  question. 


The  Klimiiiatioii  of  the  Flag 

'I'liKSii  are  hard  times  for  Old  (Jlory. 
( )n  both  sides  the  northern  boinidary  it 
is  getting  knocked  out.  In  this  country 
the  Datighters  of  the  Revolution  are  cru- 
sading against  its  use  on  handkerchiffs, 
najjkins,  tablecloths,  dishes  and  ■other 
utensils.  This  shows  how  nir.ch  more 
patriotic  they  are  than  their  duly  attested 
ancestors,  who  delighted  in  having  their 
country's  emblem  stamped,  embroidered, 
painted  or  carved  on  almost  everything 
that  they  used  or  wore. 

In  Canada  feJie  anti-ilag  movement  has 
gone  further.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
jingo  spirit  which  overthrew  reciprocity 
the  ("anadians  are  striving  to  banish  al- 
togetiier  from  sight  the  detestable  Stars 
and  Stripes.  They  are  not  annoyed  now- 
adays by  its  appearance  on  the  covers  of 
magazines,  because  our  patriotic  socie- 
ties have  attended  to  that  matter  for 
them  by  prohibiting  its  use  in  this  way. 
It  was  formerly  the  custom — and  we 
must  confess  to  have  been  guilty  of  it 
more  than  once — for  magazines  as  well 
as  buildings  to  decorate  their  fagades  on 
the  Glorious  Fourth  with  the  American 
flag,  but  since  several  prominent  periodi- 
cals have  had  their  editions  held  up  by 
law  on  that  account  the  practice  has 
been  discontinued.  But  the  Canadians 
object  to  the  display  of  our  flag  even  in 
places  where,  if  anywhere,  it  would  seem 
to  be  appropriate,  that  is,  in  the  historic 
scenes  of  moving  picture  shows.  The 
Over-Seas  Club  of  Toronto  has  held  a 
mass  meeting  demanding  expurgation  of 
the  American  flag  from  all  the  films. 
The  managers  yielded  and  have  notified 
the  American  film  manufacturers  to  sub- 
stitute the  Union  Jack  for  the  Stars  ami 
Stripes  in  all  pictures  henceforth,  tho> 
they  are  not  sure  the  Yankee  manufac- 
turers will  consent  to  do  this  in  the  play?' 
of  the  Spanish-American  and  Civil  Wars. 
Now  it  seems  to  us  that  this  will  lead  to 
a  lot  of  trouble.  To  have  Colonel  Roose- 
velt charging  up  San  Juan  Hill  and 
Dewey  bombarding  Manila  under  the 
l^nion  Jack  is  certainly  misleading.  If 
these  films  are  preserved  in  a  museutn 
they  may  some  day  be  brought  forward 
in  support  of  British  claims  to  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  by  right  of  visible  con- 
quest.    In  the  case  of  the  Civil  War  the 
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confusion  would  be  no  less,  for  the 
British  flag  should  be  on  the  other 
side,  if  on  either,  since  Great  Brit- 
ain supported  the  rebels  with  men 
and  money,  ships  and  shouting.  And 
think  how  it  would  look  in  revolutionary 
scenes.  We  should  see — after  the  dra- 
matic manner  of  the  moving  pictures — 
Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  hauling 
down  the  British  flag  with  his  own  hands 
and  then  General  Washington  hoisting  in 
its  place  its  twin  brother.  The  English 
have  always  preferred  to  regard  the 
revolution  as  a  civil  war.  and  now  they 
would  make  it  appear  so.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  name  of  the  Over-Seas  Club 
has  been  exaggerated  in  the  dispatch.  It 
should  rather  be  the  Half-Seas-Over 
Club. 

Progress   in    Spelling    Reform 

Our  readers  are  well  aware  of  the 
need  of  spelling  reform.  They  remem- 
ber the  toil  they  expended  in  learning  to 
spell  a  language  which  has  no  settled 
rules,  and  in  their  elder  days  the  neces- 
sity of  going  to  a  dictionary  to  make 
sure  whether  the  word  is  weird  or  wierd. 
They  know  that  their  children  waste  in 
their  school  age  one  or  two  years  in 
learning  to  spell,  so  that  they  are  much 
behind  the  children  of  similar  opportuni- 
ties who  have  the  advantage  of  phonetic 
writing.  They  know  what  difficulties 
foreigners  have,  not  in  learning  to  talk. 
but  in  learning  to  write  our  shockingly 
spelt  language.  They  also  know  that 
the  scholars  of  the  country  and  the 
teachers  as  a  class  greatly  desire  a  re- 
form ;  that,  thru  the  beneficence  of  Mr. 
Carnegie,  societies  have  been  formed  in 
this  country  and  in  England  to  promote 
a  system  of  simplified  spelling,  and  that 
a  certain  number  of  journals,  like  The 
Indkpkndk.vt,  and  of  publishers,  such  as 
Funk-Wagnalls  Company  and  Henry 
Molt  &  Co.,  have  made  a  beginning  in 
the  adoption  of  a  few  simplified  spell- 
ings. 

It  is  somewhat  important,  althfj  not 
vitally  so,  that  the  American  Simjjlified 
.Sfxrlling  Board  and  the  English  Simpli- 
fied Sj>elling  Society  should  work  on 
precisely  the  same  lines  and  make  the 
same  recommenflations.  Yet  all  discus- 
sion is  gocK),  in  r,rder  to  awaken  a  some- 


what sleepy  public;  and  whatever 
changes  are  recommended  the  two  socie- 
ties cannot  but  agree  on  many  which  are 
patent.  If  one  society  takes  a  more  rad- 
ical position  than  the  other  its  effort  to 
persuade  the  public  will  have  to  begin 
with  the  less  radical  on  which  both  are 
agreed. 

There  has  been  such  a  difference  of 
policy  between  these  two  societies.  The 
English  society,  whose  leading  of^cers 
have  been  much  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  phonetics  in  schools,  have  prest  the 
most  radical  reform  possible  without  the 
addition  of  new  letters.  Their  proposed 
reform  would  cover  all  words,  and  give 
to  each  sound  one  separate  letter  or  com- 
bination of  letters.  Thus  the  long  vow- 
els, which  are  the  most  difficult  problem, 
they  designate  by  adding  a  second  vowel, 
thus  ai  for  a  in  babe,  aa  for  a  in  father,,, 
CO  for  long  e.  ie  for  long  i,  and  oe  for, 
long  o,  but  It  doubled,  iiu  for  n  in  brood, 
and  yu  for  ti  in  due.  This,  of  course, 
makes  a  complete  change  in  the  looks  of 
a  printed  page.  Take  the  following  ex- 
ample : 

■'Sum  dai,  I  beleev,  English  iz  destind  tu 
becum  the  werld  langwij,  the  veehicl  ov  un- 
derstanding amung  naishonz.  But  its  riez  tu 
this  pozishon,  az  wel  az  its  prezent  yusfulnes, 
iz  obviusly  hinderd  bie  the  abserd  speling, 
which  pruuvz  such  an  obstacl  tu  our  oen 
children,  eeven  thoez  ov  naitivborn  pairents." 

The  American  Simplified  Spelling 
Board  has  been  far  less  radical,  seeking 
what  seemed  feasible,  and  looking  to  a 
gradual  approach  to  phoneticism.  They 
have  sought  to  reduce  the  glaring  com- 
plexities after  the  prevalent  English  anal- 
ogy, and  to  drop,  as  far  as  possible,  use- 
less letters.  If  less  radical  their  method 
has  seemed  to  them  more  practical  and 
more  likely  to  secure  public  favor. 

It  was  desirable  that  representatives  of 
the  two  societies  should  meet  in  London 
in  September  and  compare  their  views 
with  the  hope  of  harmony.  It  was 
agreed  at  this  meeting  that  a  considera- 
ble simplification  of  English  spelling  can 
be  effec  led  by  (i)  dropping  clearly  rn- 
perfluous  letters;  (2)  substituting  a  sin 
gle  letter  in  its  familiar  use  for  a  more 
or  less  cinnbrous  combination  of  letters 
having  the  same  soinul ;  (3)  brin-^ing 
eccentric  spellings  imrler  a  prevailing 
rule  of  analogy.  These  reforms  would 
nf*t  greatly  disturb  the  looks  of  a  printed 
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pajje,  ami  uiuiUl  be  t)t  iimcli  value.  lUil 
it  was  agreed  that  these  reforms  would 
not  meet  the  whole  difficulty,  especially 
in  the  lou^  vowels,  as  to  whose  notation 
agreement  has  not  been  reached,  the 
h'-ii^lish  society  desiring  absolute  uni- 
formity, as  in  the  example  {^iven  above, 
while  the  American  representatives  are 
not  prepared  for  complete  phoneticism. 
While  no  full  agreement  was  reached, 
the  English  society,  as  a  result  of  this 
conference,  agreed  to  accept  for  provi- 
sional use  the  dropping  of  silent  letters 
v.'hen  it  does  not  involve  a  change  of  pro- 
nunciation, as  dout  for  doubt,  definit  for 
definite;  also  in  the  case  of  a  doubled 
consonant  drop  one  if  no  confusion 
would  result,  as  /;(///  for  battle;  t  for  cd 
in  certain  preterits,  as  prest  for  pressed; 
and,  finally,  substitute  f  for  ph.  These 
are  among  the  recommendations  which 
the  Americans  had  accepted,  and  the 
consent  to  accept  such  provisional  and 
partial  reforms  proves  the  coming  to- 
gether of  the  two  societies. 

We  hope  the  British  Simplified  Spell- 
ing Society  will  be  able  to  go  on  with  its 
work  on  this  basis,  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  finally  reaching  a  pure  pho- 
netic system,  but  also  aiding  a  more 
gradual  present  reform.  Absolute  pho- 
neticism is  the  ideal  ultimate  aim,  with 
one  character  for  one  sound,  but  this  is  in 
the  distance,  and  it  will  require  a  new 
and  enlarged  alphabet,  cr  a  number  of 
diacritic  signs.  The  adoption  of  such  an 
alphabet,  however,  must  provide  for 
sounds  like  the  French  nasals,  the  Ger- 
man and  Arabic  gutturals,  and  the  Chi- 
nese tones,  and  can  be  prepared  only  by 
an  international  commission.  This  work 
is  needed ;  why  could  not  some  society, 
or  the  Carnegie  Institution,  take  it  up? 

Flying 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Inde- 
pendent Mr.  Grahame-White  states 
that  flying  with  the  aeroplane,  while  easy 
to  learn,  is  never  safe.  He  tells  us  that 
a  very  great  deal  of  skill  is  required  to 
pilot  a  machine  when  the  wind  is  gusty. 
"Then  an  aero  swings  and  rolls  about  in 
the  air,  sometimes  in  a  very  alarming 
way.  Incessant  watchfulness  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  upon  an  even  keel ;  and 
none    but    experienced    flyers    care    to 


ascend  unless  the  ueallier  coiMilioMs  are 
good."  It  is,  hx)\vever,  in  the  contin- 
gency of  being  com|jelled  to  descend  that 
the  bight  of  danger  is  met,  and  we  ar..' 
told  that  "to  keep  one's  head  at  such  a 
moment,"  when  the  motor  fails  the  pilot, 
and  make  a  safe  descent,  "means  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  great  deal  of  skill  ;  and  th's 
only  comes  by  experience."  Evident!) 
there  is  no  chance  for  getting  experience 
but  by  dangerous  expt)sure.  We  n!)te 
two  cases  within  llio  .Slate  of  New  York, 
(luring  the  last  month,  when  aviators 
have  been  jeered  by  the  crowds  for  not 
Hying  during  unstable  weather.  In  both 
cases  the  aviators  rose  into  the  air  only 
to  be  dashed  down  to  death.  If  any  can 
see  in  the  present  stage  of  this  art  any- 
thing very  hopeful,  beyond  the  excite- 
ment of  unusual  motion  and  the  con- 
quering of  certain  difficulties,  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

It  is  very  clear  that  aviation  has  not 
reached  as  yet  any  practical  stage  of  de- 
velopment, where  it  can  serve  us  in  the 
ordinary  afifairs  of  everyday  life.  It  is 
so  encompassed  with  danger  that  it  can- 
not even  touch  the  problems  of  transit 
or  travel  and  the  carriage  of  goods.  It 
has  increased  the  number  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  venture  life  for  a  sensa- 
tion. We  imagine  that  Lord  Byron 
would  be  delighted  to  be  with  us 
just  now,  for  he  cried  out  in  despair  for 
"one  new  sensation."  With  Count  Zep- 
pelin, Lord  Byron  might  be  happy  for 
two  hours,  and  if  his  airship  came  down 
with  a  crash  the  two  might  rise  from  the 
wreck  thoroly  happy.  We  do  not  see, 
however,  any  particular  advantage  in  in- 
creasing the  number  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  risk  life  and  limb  without  a 
higher  motive. 

What  we  w^ant  to  solve  is  not  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  monoplanes  and  bi- 
planes, or  any  other  such  profundity  of 
a  mechanical  sort.  Structures  costing  a 
large  amount  of  money,  and  involving  a 
large  amount  of  risk  for  themselves  and 
danger  to  their  occupants,  are  of  no  spe- 
cial importance  to  the  people.  Mr.  At- 
wood  certainly  achieved  a  triumph  in 
flying  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  but 
that  was  all.  The  people  are  not  going 
to  travel  in  that  way,  and  we  cannot  see 
that  there  was  a  slightest  gain  in  any 
direction  to  be  credited  to  this  achieve- 
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ment.  Mr.  Atwood  announced  that  he 
would  at  once  withdraw  from  aviation 
as  something  too  unsafe.  Count  it  all  up 
and  no  one  yet  has  helped  us  to  fly.  We 
have  not  gained  one  point  in  the  art  of 
popular  aviation — that  is,  safely  and 
surely  navigating  the  air. 

The  birds  have  got  ti-e  start  of  us ; 
they  have  grown  wings.  We  are  handi- 
capped along  that  line  by  the  fact  that 
from  the  very  pomt  where  the  birds' 
wings  grow  we  have  already  grown 
arms.  The  whole  mammal  kingdom  has, 
in  one  way  or  another,  used  up  that  S}:e- 
cial  part  of  the  skeleton  where  the  wing 
structure  is  joined ;  used  it  up  with  legs 
or  arms ;  and  the  lish  has  used  it  with 
fins.  So  far  as  we  know  the  fish  are  sat- 
isfied in  the  water,  and  the  birds  are  sat- 
isfied in  the  air,  but  the  arm  bearer  has 
become  dissatisfied  on  the  land.  He  finds 
that  he  can  use  his  arms  fairly  well  for 
fins  in  the  water,  but  not  for  wings  to  Hi- 
vide  the  air.  Why  not?  Are  we  sure 
that  the  cannot  work  out  the  problem  in 
that  direction?  Is  a  device  absolutely 
hopeless,  by  which  a  man  can  lift  himself 
in  the  air,  and  with  which  he  can  con- 
vey himself  safely  from  place  to  place? 
A  Frenchman  promises  us  that  before 
another  year  is  out  he  will  have  some- 
thing of  this  sort  ready,  and  that  he  will 
fly  at  will  where  his  interests  direct  him. 
Mr.  Wright  is  working  up  some  such 
idea  in  North  Carolina.  We  should  like 
nothing  better  than  to  write  it  down, 
that  whoever  has  marketing  to  do  may 
hitch  himself  up  and  alight  with  his  bas- 
ket at  the  door  of  some  store,  built  not 
on  the  dusty  street  for  the  convenient 
access  of  horses,  but  in  the  midst  of  a 
lovely  garden  or  grove. 

It  needs  no  wild  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  foresee  an  entirely  new  sort  of 
city  construction.  The  present  arrange- 
ment was  devised,  not  to  accommodate 
human  beings,  but  to  accommoflatc 
horses ;  man  has  only  a  narrow  side- 
walk. Before  the  C'ivil  War  m-iny  of 
the  .Southern  cities  did  not  have  even 
this  sidewalk.  The  horseman  rrKJe  to 
the  store  door,  struck  it  with  the  hanflle 
of  his  riding  whip,  and  called  for  what 
he  wanted.  Will  we  some  day  get  so 
far  out  of  the  horse  age  that  we  can 
have  all  the  street  to  ourselves,  and  can 
get   rid   of  animals  and   their   filth   alto- 


gelher?  Can  we  break  up  the  rows  of 
houses ;  plant  our  stores  as  we  may  also 
our  homes,  isolated,  in  groves  or  or- 
chards ?  The  ideal  is  at  least  pleasant  to 
anticipate.  It  would  make  a  revolution, 
socially  as  well  as  architecturally,  and  we 
cannot  see  that  it  would  do  us  any  harm 
from  the  standpoint  of  art  or  of  comfort. 

Governor  Wilson      ^^hen      Governor 
and  the  President      ^Voodrow     Wilson 

says,  as  he  did  last 
week,  that  "the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  gives  out  one  utterance  one  day 
and  then  the  next  day  takes  it  back  and 
apologizes  for  it"  (referring  to  what  the 
President  has  said  about  enforcing  the 
Anti-Trust  law),  he  is  not  just  to  Mr, 
Taft.  The  record  of  the  latter 's  public 
addresses  does  not  warrant  this  asser- 
tion. If  the  Governor  will  read  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  those  speeches  he  will 
see  his  error.  Mr.  Taft  has  been  suf- 
ficiently definite  in  setting  forth  his  pol- 
icy as  to  the  execution  of  the  law.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  business  suffers  by 
rea.son  of  uncertainty  as  to  enforcement 
of  the  statute.  But  this  is  due  to  the 
possible  scope  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Taft 
and  his  Attorney-General,  rather  than  to 
any  inconsistency  in  their  utterances.  If 
all  incorporated  consolidations  in  the 
making  of  which  competition  among  the 
constituent  parts  was  ended  must  be  torn 
to  pieces  simply  because  the  original 
competition  ought  to  be  restored,  and  if 
.Mr.  Wickcrsham  has  a  list  of  'about  one 
hundred"  consolidations  doomed  to  be 
dissolved,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
shareholders  and  many  managers  of 
great  companies  are  made  cautious  and 
subjected  to  restraint  by  anxiety.  If 
such  ending  of  competition,  and  not  in- 
justice in  formation  and  management,  is 
to  be  the  offense  which  demands  prose- 
cution, business  will  be  affected  unfavor- 
ably for  some  time  to  come.  Governor 
Wilson  should  define  his  own  attitude 
toward  this,  question,  which  presents 
some  difficulties. 


We    regret    that  Cardi- 
What  Is  a  Mob?    nal  Gibbons    and  Arch- 
bishop    Ireland     should 
have  spoken  of  the  initiative,  referendum 
and    recall     as    "mob    law"    and    "mob- 
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ooracy.  "  If  by  a  mob  is  meant  a  siuUlen 
rush  iti  petiple  tired  by  frenzy  to  dn  an 
unlaw  fill  act,  there  is  no  mob  law  in  the 
ease,  as  Senator  LJourne  has  remarked. 
The  initiative  and  referendum  do  not  aet 
suddenly,  for  there  is  not  less  iliai»  Un\r 
months  of  discussion  before  a  vote  can 
lie  taken.  In  the  case  of  recall  this  meas- 
ure cannot  be  invoked  until  at  least  25 
per  cent,  of  the  voters  have  individually 
signed  petitions  for  it.  This  takes  weeks 
and  iuvolves  great  publicity  ;  and  the  re- 
call election  does  not  take  place  till 
twenty  da\s  after  the  petition  has  been 
tiled.  All  this  is  the  very  reverse  of  the 
mob  frenzy.  Or  if  by  the  mob  is  meant 
the  common  people — and  we  cannot  see 
what  else  it  can  mean — it  is  unfortunate 
that  such  a  slur  should  be  cast  on  the 
great  mass  of  the  citizens.  It  indicates 
too  nuich  of  the  aristocratic  feeling,  as 
if  popular  sovereignty  were  not  quite 
safe,  and  the  people  cannot  be  trusted. 
Of  course  the  people  can  make  mistakes 
and  often  have;  but  their  chosen  leaders 
have  made  quite  as  many.  Oregon  has 
now  had  nine  years  of  experience  in 
these  reforms,  and  its  campaigns  have 
never  been  so  free  from  fraud,  nor  its 
government  so  free  from  graft.  Fortu- 
nately Church  dignitaries,  even  the 
wisest  and  best,  can  only  give  advice  on 
political  matters  like  the  rest  of  us,  and 
have  no  authority. 

Justice  Harlan  was  a 
Justice  Harlan     Kentuckian  of  the  finest 

of  that  fine  stock.  He 
was  a  thoro  lawyer,  and  yet  he  was  not 
a  mere  textual  lawyer,  of  whom  we  have 
too  many,  who  study  the  words  of 
law  so  closely  that  they  forget  its  pur- 
pose of  justice.  It  was  said  of  a  famous 
Vermont  Senator,  when  he  first  was  sent 
to  Washington,  that  he  w'as  so  sharp- 
sighted  that  he  couM  see  a  fly  on  a  barn 
door  a  mile  ofT,  and  yet  not  see  the  door. 
That  was  not  like  Justice  Harlan.  He 
was  very  independent  and  at  times  when 
some  principle  of  liberty  was  involved 
would  give  the  sole  dissenting  opinion. 
He  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  convic- 
tions, conducted  a  Bible  class  in  a  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  at  one  time  thought 
of  resigning  from  the  Supreme  bench  to 
devote  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  for- 
eign missions  of  his  Church.      One  of 


his  sons  is  a  clergyman,  and  has  been 
Huich  interested  in  the  establishmint  of 
a  university  in  Washington  which  should 
especially  appeal  to  soung  men  preparing 
for  the  diploiiialic  and  consular  service 
of  the  countr).  I'^or  nearly  thirty-four 
\ears  Justice  Harlan  has  served  In  the 
Supreme  Court,  having  been  appointed 
by  President  Jlayes.  It  is  remarkable 
that  President  Taft  m  the  three  years  ot 
his  term  should  have  had  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  court. 

Socialism  in  ^t    is    interest'ng    to 

Higher  Education       observe    how     Social- 

isui  finds  a  home  '.n 
our  higl'.er  institutions  of  learning.  1  he 
Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society  has 
cluqiters  in  twenty-nine  inst  tutions,  in- 
cluding Harvard,  Yale,  I'rown,  Colum- 
bia, Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  Chicago, 
Stanford,  and  many  State  universities. 
There  are  chapters  even  at  Union  and 
Mcadville  theological  seminaries.  Tiie 
president  is  J.  (i.  Phelps  Stokes,  and  tiu' 
first  vice-president  is  Upton  Sinclair. 
The  "Annual  Statement"  gives  the 
names  of  over  twenty  professors  in  col- 
leges and  theological  seminaries  who 
have  given  the  society  financial  support. 
Among  these  institutions  we  notice 
Union  Thelogical  Seminary,  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  the  Meadville 
and  the  Pacific  Theological  seminaries, 
also  Harvard,  Princeton,  Chicago,  Cor- 
nell, Trinity,  Rochester,  Dartmouth  and 
Wellesley.  Naturally,  not  one  of  these 
institutions  wdiich  have  chapters  or  sup- 
porters in  their  faculty  is  Catholic,  for 
in  that  Church  Socialism  has  been 
banned.  One  speaker  sent  by  the  society 
has  spoken  before  nearly  five  thousand 
students  in  eighteen  institutions. 

The  Crackling  of     ^s  a  specimen  of  the 
Thorns  curiosities  of  a  sort  of 

theological  abuse  not 
now  generally  regarded  as  proper,  we 
may  give  the  following  from  r.n  editorial 
in  a  St.  Louis  religious  journal : 

'"Protestantism  is  simply  ruffianism  organ- 
ized into  religion.  The  first  Reformer,  Mar- 
tin Luther,  was  the  vilest  blackguard  of  all 
time,  in  comparison  with  whom  the  Greek 
Thersites  was  a  polished  gentleman.  All  his 
associates  in  the  sacrilege  of  sanctuaries  and 
sacking  of  religious  houses  were  almost  to  a 
man  men  of  the  lowest  characters  and  beast- 
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liest  morals.  .  .  .  Tlic  older  heretics  got 
ashamed  of  it  ['.he  slanders  against  the 
Church]  and  themselves  long  ago,  but  the 
remnants  of  the  historic  filth  after  the  mess 
had  been  carted  away  in  the  night,  was  gath- 
ered up  by  the  two  most  recent  sects,  the 
Baptists  and  the  Methodists,  and  they  are 
today  sole  dealers  in  the  filth  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  scent  that  is  now  suffocating 
and  sickenin;?  the  decent  world." 

Xow,  we  do  not  suppose  the  priestly  ed- 
itor believes  all  that  or  feels  all  that 
venom.  It  is  simply  his  sort  of  reckless 
fun.  He  is  just  cavorting  about,  in  no 
such  bad  humor  as  he  assumes,  and 
while  shaking  our  heads,  we  laugh  a  sur- 
prised laugh,  as  he  wanted  us  to. 

J* 

One  gets  an  idea 
Primitive  Mind-Cure      of  the  antiquity  of 

the  mind-cure  in 
the  old  Babylonian  incantations  addrest 
to  a  disease  under  the  impersonation  of 
an  evil  spirit.  Here  is  an  example  given 
by  Professor  Jastrow  in  his  "Religious 
Belief  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  ' : 

"Away,  away,  far  away,  far  away ! 

For  shame,  for  shame,  f^y  away,  fly  away ! 

Round  about   face,  away,   far  away! 

Out  of  my  body,  away ! 

Out  of  my  body,  far  away ! 

Out  of  my  body,   for   shame! 

Out  of  my  body,  fly  away ! 

Out  of  my  body,  face  about ! 

Out  of  my  body  go  away ! 

Into   my  body   do   not   return ! 

To  my  body  do  not  approach ! 

My  body  do  not  oppress!" 

Such  repeated  and  imperative  impulsions 
on  the  mind  as  these  could  not  have 
failed  to  accomplish  many  miraculous 
cures;  and  they  were,  as  in  the  more 
modern  "Christian  Science"  cures,  and 
those  of  the  "'Emmanuel"  movement, 
accompanied  anri  guided  by  religion. 

New  Britain  puts  it  in 
Spotless  Town  this  way:  "Are  you  help- 
ing the  Spotless  Town 
crusade?"  Then  there  is  a  "Spotless 
Town  League,"  hundreds  of  boys  and 
girls  wearing  a  blue  and  white  member- 
ship button,  and  each  one  committed  to 
the  cleaning  up  of  his  own  premises. 
This  movement  originated  as  a  church 
afiFair,  and  it  has  sprearl  all  over  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  What  is  asked 
for  is :  Take  away  the  ashes  and  dirt 
heaps  from  the  back  yards  and  send 
them  to  a  diun[>ing  grr>imd  where  they 
can  cnt^T  into  the  composition  of  good 


soil.  Please  clean  out  your  cellars,  your 
stables  and  your  sheds,  at  the  same  time 
whitewashing  and  sometimes  spraying 
with  kerosene  ycur  fences  and  hen- 
houses and  cellar  walls.  Burn  the  rub- 
bish that  will  burn  or  will  not  make  com- 
post, saving  the  garbage  for  the  cows 
and  hogs.  Do  not  mix  ashes  or  any  sim- 
ilar stufif  with  the  garbage  and  so  spoil  it 
for  the  cow.  Do  not  throw  old  paper 
and  banana  skins  into  the  street,  but 
burn  the  paper  and  remember  that 
horses  enjoy  the  banana  waste.  After 
you  have  cleaned  up  a  dirty  spot  plant 
something  beautiful  in  it.  Never  forget 
that  rotting  garbage  makes  bad  air,  that 
bad  air  does  not  feed  weak  bodies,  and 
that  weak  bodies  make  big  doctor  bills. 
Old  tin  cans  hold  water  enough  to  breed 
mosquitoes,  and  dirty  yards  and  stables 
cause  flies,  sickness  and  death.  In  other 
words,  make  decency  and  cleanliness  and 
wholesomeness  a  town  affair,  and  put 
yourself  well  in  line  with  the  public  wel- 
fare as  well  as  your  own  happiness  and 
health.  Clean  up  for  the  sake  of  your 
neighbors.  This  town  pride,  which  we 
are  glad  to  see  growing,  is  the  beginning 
of  that  sort  of  public  spirit  which  builds 
wise  states  and  nations  of  the  right  sort. 

The  Church  of  England,  which  talks 
of  shortening  the  text  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  making  other  needed 
amendments  in  its  ritual,  is  now  con- 
fronterl  with  the  question  how  to  give 
"earth  to  earth,  dust  to  dust"  in  the  case, 
now  becoming  frequent,  of  cremation. 
The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  has 
been  considering  a  resolution  which 
recommends  that  the  second  part  of  the 
Burial  .Service  be  said  in  the  crema- 
torium, and  that  as  the  body  passes  out 
of  sight  into  the  furnace  these  words  be 
uttered : 

■■\Ve  therefore  commit  his  body  to  the  Tire 
to  be  dissolved,  looking  for  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come." 

This  does  not  please  all,  as  some  would 

use    the    oirl    familiar    words    over    the 

ashes  when  they  are  buried,  while  there 

are   those   who   think   that   creination    is 

imchristian   and   denies   the  resurrection 

of   the    body.     The    Bishop   of   Oxford 

floes  not  regard  it  as  "characteri.stic  of  a 

(  hrjstian  practice."     Nevertheless  it  is  a 

growing  practice. 
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kfudcrs  i)f  Mr.  Moses's  article  on 
tcachiiij.;  American  drama  in  last  week's 
issue  will  lie  iiiteresteil  to  know  that  for 
the  second  time  the  Craig  prize  for  an 
original  drama  written  at  Harvard  or 
RadditTe  has  been  awarded  to  a  woman. 
Last  year  the  winning  play  \va^  acted 
fttr  many  weeks  at  the  Castle  S(|uare 
Theater,  in  Boston.  Academic  instruc- 
tion in  the  drama  does  not  produce  a 
purely  academic  theater,  it  would  seem; 
and  women  as  well  as  men  can  profit  by 
t.  Women  have  produced  none  of  the 
great  classical  dramas,  but  of  the  Irish 
playwrights  of  whom  one  hears  so  much 
nowadays  one  of  the  most  liberally  ap- 
plauded is  Lady  Gregory,  while  another 
lady.  Miss  Horniman,  is  the  good  angel 
i>f  the  repertory  theater  in  l^ngland  as 
well  as  in  Ireland. 

Among  the  Indian  princes  the  Gaek- 
war  of  Baroda  has  been  known  as  espe- 
cially enlightened  and  progressive,  so 
that  it  has  been  a  great  disappointment 
that  he  has  consented  to  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  as  the  second  wife  of  the 
Maharajah  Scindia.  Inasmuch  as  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  King  George  V 
and  his  Queen  would  be  passing  thru 
Baroda  on  the  way  to  be  acclaimed  Em- 
peror and  Empress  of  India  at  Delhi, 
they  would  be  expected  to  grace  the  wed- 
ding with  their  presence,  which  might 
not  be  agreeable  to  them.  We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  the  awkwardness  has  been 
recognized  and  the  date  of  the  marriage 
has  been  changed. 

We  hope  it  is  true  that  the  Cuban 
Government  is  seriously  considering  a 
discontinuance  of  the  national  lottery 
gamble.  It  should  not  have  had  a  be- 
ginning. An  addition  of  $3,300,000  to 
the  island's  revenue  has  been  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  demoralization  and  misery. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  Cuba's 
laborers  and  their  families  have  suffered 
greatly  by  reason  of  the  trade  in  tickets. 
A  respectable  government  should  not  re- 
sort to  such  a  device  for  increasing  its 

income. 

J* 

During  Mr.  Taft's  tour  thru  the  coun- 
try, neither  his  interests  nor  those  of  his 
party  have  been  promoted  by  not  wholly 
undeserved  public  criticism  of  certain 
members  of  his  official  family.    And  now 


liie  hxul  which  he  and  his  party  must 
carry  is  made  heavier  by  Vice-President 
Sherman's  attack  upon  the  policy  of  con- 
servation. Mr.  SluTman  knows,  of 
course,  that  he  can  find  very  little  sup 
port  among  thoughtful  men  of  either 
party  for  his  doctrine  that  each  genera- 
tion should  utilize  natural  ])roducts  with 
a  view  to  its  own  interests  alone,  and  let 
the  succeeding  generation  look  out  for 
itself. 

A  curious  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  honey  bee  in  our  economic  questions 
has  occurred  in  the  tobacco  raising  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  They  are  gather- 
ing nectar  from  the  tobacco  blossoms, 
and  some  of  the  apiarists  complain  that 
(he  honey  is  flavored  in  a  way  that  is  not 
cither  delightful  or  wholesome.  A])plc 
honey  has  a  touch  of  the  apple  aroma, 
and  orange  honey  is  decidedlv  flavored 
from  the  orange  blossom.  The  tobacco 
plant  has  the  same  power  to  affect  the 
nectar  which  it  yields.  Will  this  honey 
have  somewhat  of  the  tobacco  effect  on 
those  who  use  it? 

J* 

A  report  from  London  that  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany  are  negotiating  for  an 
agreement  looking  to  the  reduction  of 
armaments  looks  almost  too  good  to  be 
true.  The  two  nations  have  been  trying 
for  years  to  excel  each  the  other  in  mili- 
tary preparations,  and  ill-will  has  been 
constantly  fostered  between  the  two  over 
the  matter,  imtil,  in  Gcrman\-  at  least,  the 
financial  burden  has  become  almost  too 
heavy  to  be  borne.  It  is  said  that  Ger- 
many initiated  the  negotiations,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  Great  Britain  would 
gladly  reciprocate. 


It  looks  very  much  as  if  in  Chester 
County  and  the  town  of  Coatesville  no 
one  could  be  convicted  for  murder.  It  is 
doubly  and  trebly  disgracefid  for  Penn- 
sxivania  if  in  that  old  free  State  a  negro 
can  be  taken  from  the  power  of  the  au- 
thorities and  burned  to  death  and  hun- 
dreds know  who  incited  the  crime,  and 
vet  nobody  punished  for  it.  Some  half 
dozen  have  already  been  acquitted. 

J* 

Now.  wouldn't  it  be  a  joke  if  China 
got  woman  suffrage  before  New  York? 


^^^ 

Insurance 

^^M 

Loss  of  Life  in  Shipwrecks 

While  the  loss  of  life  in  shipwrecks 
seems  to  most  people  a  matter  of  the  dis- 
tant past,  the  aggregate  number  of  lives 
lost  on  the  ocean  is  still  large.  A  rec- 
ord of  the  last  twenty  years  made  by  an 
English  expert  shows  that  there  were 
3.980  wrecks  and  casualties  to  ships  be- 
longing to  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
were  attended  with  fatal  results  to  22,937 
persons,  of  whom  18,660  were  members 
of  the  crews  and  4,277  were  passengers, 
pilots  or  other  persons.  The  average 
annual  loss  of  life  during  the  twenty 
years  was  1,147  persons,  consisting  of 
933  crew  and  214  passengers.  Compared 
with  this  average  the  figures  for  1909-10 
show  a  total  decrease  of  197,  the  number 
of  seamen  lost  being  less  by  243,  while 
the  number  of  passengers  was  higher  by 
46.  The  number  of  seamen  lost  in  sail- 
ing vessels  in  1909-10  was  214  and  of 
passengers  14,  against  averages  of  519 
seamen  and  23  passengers  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  The  number  of  seamen 
lost  in  steamships  in  1909-10  was  476  and 
(jf  passengers  246,  against  averages  of 
414  seamen  and  191  passengers  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  These  figures  are  in- 
teresting, among  other  reasons,  in  show- 
ing the  larger  loss  of  life  among  the 
crews  than  among  the  passengers  of 
vessels. 

Tin-:  board  of  dircctf)rs  of  the  /Etna 
Accident  and  Liability  Company  of 
Hartford  has  voted  to  recommend 
to  the  stockholders  that  the  capi- 
tal stock  anrl  surplus  of  the  com- 
pany each  be  incrcaserl  to  $1,000,000. 
It  is  planned  to  issue  5,000  shares  of 
new  stock  at  .$2o<')  [icr  share,  $100  of  this 
amount  to  go  to  capital  stock  and  the 
other  $KX)  to  surplus  account.  This 
plan  involves  j^Jacing  an  assessment  of 
$50  per  share  on  its  first  5,000  shares  of 
cajjital  stock,  the  assessment  to  be  crcfl 
ited  to  surplus  account.  With  a  capital 
stock  of  $ f .fxxj.fxxj  and  a  surijlus  of  $r,- 
fyxj.ono,  the  A'Aun.  Accident  and  Liabil- 


ity Company  will  be  one  of  the  strongest 
companies  engaged  in  the  miscellaneous 
casualty  business. 

J* 
Tii!-:  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company 
of  New  York  report  21  boiler  explosions 
in  the  last  month,  78  elevator  accidents 
and  9  bursting  flywheels.  Most  of  the 
elevator  accidents  enumerated  were  of 
people  falling  down  the  shaft  or  being 
caught  between  the  car  and  building. 
While  a  considerable  proportion  were 
due  to  carelessness,  a  large  number  were 
from  causes  beyond  control  and  illus- 
trate the  necessity  of  every  man  being 
amply  protected  against  an  unexpected 
accident. 

Insurance  against  risk  of  capture  at 
sea  has  been  taken  on  British  ships  car- 
rying coal  to  Turkey,  as  it  was  thought 
they  might  be  seized  by  the  Italian  fleet 
on  the  ground  that  the  coal  was  intended 
for  the  Turkish  navy.  The  rates  were 
by  no  means  heavy.  An  official  of  Lloyds 
said  that  the  greatest  concern  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  ships  were  navigating 
in  places  without  the  aid  of  the  coast 
lights,  which  had  been  put  out  since  the 
commencement  of  hostilities. 


A  REPRESENTATIVE  of  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company,  of  Newark,  was 
on  hand  at  Austin,  Pa.,  soon  after  the 
l1of)d  to  represent  the  company.  Acting 
under  special  instructions  claims  were 
paid  without  the  customary  doctor's  cer- 
tificate, where  identification  was  reason- 
ably certain.  The  Prudential  had  about 
500  policies  in  force  in  Austin,  which  is 
ef|ual  to  about  onc-f|uarter  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  fire  insurance  loss  on  account 
of  the  flisasfer  will  be  small. 

TiiK  liohemian  violinist,  Jan  Kubelik, 
lias  arrived  in  America  for  a  tour.  His 
press  agent  announces  that  his  fingers 
have  been  insured  for  $225,000  in  a  num- 
ber of  foreign  casualty  comi)anies. 
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The  Year's  Crops 

TuK  Government's  crop  report  for 
i  )ctiil)er,  issiKcl  (ni  the  9tli,  was  accoiu- 
panied  by  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
(|uaiitities  to  l)e  liarvested.  A  shj^dit  het- 
terment  of  condition  was  shown  for  corn, 
and  a  nnich  larj^er  j^ain  for  potatoes  and 
tohacco.  The  corn  crop,  however,  will 
tall  360,000,000  bushels  below  last  year's  ; 
the  comparative  loss  of  potatoes  will  he 
f)0,ooo,ooo  bushels,  t)r  nearly  18  per  cent., 
and  improvement  of  the  condition  of  to- 
bacco in  one  month  from  71.1  to  80.5 
does  not  prevent  a  loss  of  269,000,000 
pounds,  or  27  per  cent.  Hut  this  year's 
tobacco  acreage  is  only  J2  per  cent,  of 
last  year's.  There  is  a  good  crop  of  flax- 
seed to  make  up  for  last  year's  shortage, 
but  the  estimate  for  oats  shows  a  loss  of 
233.000,000  bushels,  or  22  i)cr  cent. ; 
there  is  only  a  two-thirds  crop  of  hay, 
and  the  yield  of  wheat  is  less  by  40,000.- 
000  bushels  than  last  year's,  which  was 
very  near  to  the  five  years'  average.  The 
figures  are  given  below : 

Indicatfd  ill  191 1  Harvest  in  1910 

Corn    2,759,348,000  3,125,713,000 

.Spring    w  heat    .  . .  200,367,000  231,399,000 

Winter   wheat    .  .  .  455,149,000  464,044,000 

Total    wheat    ....  655,516,000  695,443,000 

Oats    873,641,000  I  Ai 26,705,000 

Barley    145,951,000  162,227,000 

Rye    30,677,000  33,039.000 

Buckwheat    15,699,000  17,239,000 

Fla.\seed    24,405,000  14,116,000 

Rice    22,582,000  24,510,000 

Potatoes    278,551,000  338,811,000 

Hay,   tons    46,969,000  60,978,000 

Tobacco,   lbs 715,543,000  984,349,000 

From  a  later  report  we  learn  that  Can- 
ada's wheat  crop  this  year  (British  Co- 
lumbia excluded)  is  205,000.000  bushels, 
against  last  year's  150.000.000,  and  that 
Canada's  crop  of  oats  has  been  increased 
from  323.000.000  bushels  in  1910  to  368.- 
000.000  in  191 1.  In  Western  and  Cen- 
tral Europe,  all  forage  crops  have  suf- 
fered because  of  almost  unprecedented 
drought.  Favorable  reports  concerning 
the  crops  to  be  harvested  in  Argentina. 
Australia  and  other  southern  countries 
in  December  and  January  have  been  re- 
ceived. Argentina  has  increased  her 
wheat  area  by  1,586,000  acres,  or  about 
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10  per  cent.,  and  her  oats  area  by  467,- 
ofK),  or  23  per  cent. 

Cmisually  early  development  of  tJic 
new  ccjtton  crop,  large  ollerings,  and  an 
expectation  that  the  yield  vv'ill  exceed 
14,000,000  bales,  have  depressed  the 
price  of  this  staple  in  all  our  markets. 
Last  week  the  price  at  New  York  and  in 
the  Soutli  fell  to  about  9j4  cents.  A 
month  ago  it  was  3  cents  higher.  The 
decline  is  regarded  with  much  satisfac- 
tion by  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods. 


....A  considerable  increase  in  the 
])rices  of  canned  vegetables  and  fruits  is 
predicted  by  Western  trade  authorities. 

...  .It  is  estimated  that  the  .American 
people's  expenditure  in  the  last  ten  years 
for  automobiles  and  the  maintenance  of 
them  has  exceeded  $1,000,000,000. 

.  .  .  .The  Pear.son  syndicate  will  invest 
$3,000,000  in  a  large  wood  working  plant 
at  El  Paso.  It  owns  3,000,000  acres  of 
timber  land  in  the  neighboring  Mexican 
State  of  Chihuahua. 

.  .  .  .The  Annapolis  Valley  in  Nova 
Scotia  has  this  year  an  apple  crop  of 
1,500.000  barrels,  the  largest  ever  known 
there,  and  the  growers  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  barrels  enough  for  it. 

. . .  .b^or  the  first  three-quarters  of  the 
present  year  the  Transvaal's  gold  output 
was  6,090.442  ounces,  against  7.534.120 
for  all  of  19 to,  and  7,280,542  for  all  of 
1909.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  full  vear 
197 1  will  establish  a  new  high  record. 

.  .  .  .The  Canadian  Pacific,  Canadian 
Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  rail- 
way companies  have  agreed  to  purchase 
215  acres  in  St.  P>oniface,  across  the  river 
from  Winnipeg,  and  to  erect  there  stock- 
\ards.  abattoirs  and  cold  storage  ware- 
houses, at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000. 

....  According  to  a  recent  census  re- 
port the  supply  of  cotton  in  this  country 
for  the  year  ending  with  August  was 
13,655,479  bales,  of  which  7,781,414 
bales  (or  57  per  cent.)  were  exported. 
.\bout  38  per  cent,  of  the  spindles  op- 
erated are  now  in  cotton-growing  States. 
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Survey  of  the  World 


The  La  Follette 
Conference 


Two  hundred  Republi- 
can insurgent  leaders, 
representing  twenty- 
eight  States,  met  at  Chicago,  October  16, 
and  indorsed  Robert  Marion  La  Follette, 
of  Wisconsin,  for  President,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Taft  at  the  expiration  of  his  first 
term.  They  also  declared  in  favor  of 
a  direct  primary  as  a  means  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  popular  will.  The  La 
I'"ollette  resolution  was  framed  by  a  sub- 
committee of  five  and  revised  by  former 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior  Garfield  and 
Representative  Lenroot,  of  Wisconsin. 
The  name  of  the  Wisconsin  Senator  was 
frequently  spoken  by  the  delegates,  and 
was  always  cheered.  The  resolutions 
were,  in  part: 

'The  progressive  movement  is  a  struggle  to 
wrest  the  control  of  the  government  from  the 
representatives  of  special  privilege  and  re- 
store it  to  the  control  of  the  people.  The 
issue  is  the  same  in  all  the  States,  tho  the 
problem   may  be  presented  in  different   ways. 

'In  the  national  field,  the  control  of  Gov- 
ernment by  si>ecial  privilege  is  evidenced  by 
the  influence  and  pouer  of  the  reactionary 
leaders  in  both  parties  in  checking  or  pre- 
venting the  enactment  ot  progressive  policies 
pledged  by  the   Republican  party. 

"The  present  condition  of  uncertainty  in 
lousiness  is  intolerable  and  destructive  of  in- 
dustrial prosperity.  It  is  worse  than  idle  to 
leave  the  question  of  whether  great  l)usint.ss 
enterprises  are  legal  or  not,  merely  to  judicial 
determination.  Industrial  corporations  should, 
by  affirmative  legislative  enactment,  be  given 
defmitc  rules  of  conduct  by  which  business 
shall  be  made  safe  and  staple,  while  at  the 
«ame  time  the-  interests  of  the  puldic  should 
be  fully  safeguarded.  We  seek  constructive 
legislation,  not  destructive  litigation. 

■  The  record  of  Senator  La  Follette  in  State 
;ind  nation  makes  him  a  logical  candidate  for 
('resident  of  the  (nited  States.  His  experi- 
cnre,  his  charartcr,  his  courage,  his  record  of 
constructive  I'gisl.ition  and  administrative 
ability  meet  the  refjuircmenfs  for  leadership 
"nirh   as   present   conditions   demand." 

\'ext   to   Illinoi.s,   Wisconsin,   Minncsofa 
;ifKl    ,NV-I>raska   sent    the   largest   delega- 


tions. Medill  McCormick  called  the 
meeting  to  order;  George  L.  Record,  of 
Xew  Jersey,  was  elected  chail-man,  and 
Senator  Clapp,  of    Minnesota,  was  the 

first  speaker. A  branch  otifice  of  the 

\\  ashmgton  headquarters  of  the  Na- 
tional Progressive  Republican  Campaign 
Committee  will  be  opened  at  Chicago. 
A  second  branch  is  likely  to  be  estab- 
lished   on    the     Pacific    Coast. The 

Democratic  National  Committee  will 
meet  in  Washington,  January  8,  to  fix 
a  time  and  place  for  holding  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention.  This  will 
be  a  month  later  than  the  Republicans 
will  meet  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
means  that,  as  usual,  the  Republican 
will  precede  the  Democratic  convention, 
which  probably  will  be  called  for  the 
latter  part  of  June.  Chicago  is  about 
the  only  city  now  under  consideration 
by  the  members  of  the  Republican  com- 
mittee. There  is  a  spirited  contest  over 
the  designation  of  a  place  for  holding 
the  Democratic  convention,  Baltimore 
being  particularly  active,  and  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul  Ijeing  in  the 
running. 

The  President's       '  ''*^'    President's  special 
Progress  train,    bearing,    besides 

Mr.  Taft,  a  score  of 
California  officials  and  many  journalists, 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  early  on 
the  morning  of  October  16.  A  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  watchman  at  (r,i- 
victa  rjiscovercd  two  men  on  a  non-union 
bri<lge  at  that  i)oint,  and,  when  threat- 
ened by  them,  fired  u])on  them.  Later 
he  discovered  eighteen  sticks  of  dyna 
mite  under  the  Ijridge,  and  subsequent 
search  disclosed  more  dynann'te  and  ten 
feet  of  fuse.  The  plan  was  to  rlestroy 
(lie  bridge;  whether  the  death  of  the 
I 'resident  was  a  part   of  the  conspiracy 
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is  Hot  known. To  his  original  13,000 

mile  itinerary  Mr.  Taft  has  decided  to 
adil  some  eij^hteen  days  of  travel.  The 
ailditiun  includes  a  day  in  Morj^antown, 
VV.  V'a. ;  fcnir  days  at  Hot  Springs,  Va., 
for  a  rest ;  two  or  three  days  at  his  home 
in  Cincinnati ;  a  tour  thru  Kentucky  and 
Tciuiessee.  and  probahly  a  stop  in  Vir- 
ginia. This  will  delay  the  President's 
I'cturn  to  Washington  nearly  three 
weeks,  bringing  him  to  the  White  House 

about   November   10. The     IVesident 

told  an  audience  at  New  Castle,  Wye, 
last  week,  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  would  be  con- 
tinued,    "no     matter     whether     we     be 

damned  or  not." At  El   Paso,  Tex., 

to  the  four  visiting  Governors  from  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Sonora  and  Chihua- 
hua, Governor  Colquitt,  of  Texas,  pro- 
posed that  the  Governors  wire  President 
Taft  an  endorsement  of  his  administra- 
tion regardless  of  politics  or  sectionalism. 
The  proposal  was  unanimously  agreed 
to. 

..* 

The  Secretary  of 
Mr.  Fisher  on  Alaska    the     Interior,    Mr. 

W.  L.  Fisher,  has 
returned  from  a  7,000-mile  journey  to 
and  thru  Alaska,  and  has  been  inter- 
viewed at  New  York.  He  said  that  he 
was  convinced  that  the  final  solution  of 
Alaska's  problems  must  lie  in  action  by 
Congress.  Legislation  to  open  the  way 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  Terri- 
tory is  needed.  The  Secretary  said,  in 
part : 

"The  trouble  is  that  matters  are  now  at  a 
deadlock.  The  extremists  of  the  conserva- 
tion party  prefer  to  hunt  ])olitical  advantage 
by  more  or  less  patent  dcmasogy  and  insist 
that  none  of  the  resources  of  the  Territory 
shall  be  thrown  open  to  development.  The 
e.\tremists  of  the  other  party,  the  exploiters, 
want  no  control  by  the  Government  and  the 
indiscriminate  grabbing  of  everything.  Neith- 
er wing  can  be  made  to  yield  a  particle  and 
it  is  only  the  moderate  partisans  who  can  be 
brought  together  on  a  platform  of  construc- 
tive legislation.  .  .  .  My  trip  showed  me  some 
amusing  contradictions.  T  learned  that  it  is 
the  hardy  pioneer  who  sits  at  a  rosewood 
desk  in  Chicago,  Detroit  or  Seattle  who  cries 
the  loudest  against  what  he  calls  the  exploi- 
tation of  Alaska  by  wicked  capitalists,  and  it 
is  the  man  on  the  ground  up  there  who  wants 
the  resources  of  the  country  thrown  wide 
open.  He  knows  more  than  the  hardy  pio- 
neer in  the  States,  even  if  his  attitude  is  just 
as  dangerous  to  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the 
Territory." 


Mr.  Fisher  declined  to  discuss  the  Con- 
tn)ller  Bay  question  offhand  further  than 
icj  say  that  the  value  of  the  bay  as  a 
harbor  had  been  overestimated.  The  full 
resoinces  of  Alaska  remain  unknown, 
he  added.  So  inadequate  are  transporta- 
tion facilities  in  the  new  coimtry  that 
great  wealth  which  lies  in  the  interior 
cannot  be  reached  until  such  time  as  the 
extension  of  the  railroads  opens  the  way. 
1  he  development  of  all  of  the  mineral 
properties  depends  largely  upon  a  cheap 
and  plentiful  coal  supply,  for  water 
power  can  be  counted  on  only  during  the 
warm  season.  The  discovery  of  fuel  oil 
at  Cordova,  which  can  be  transported  at 
cheaper  rates  than  coal,  promises  to 
solve  the  problem  of  fuel  for  the  Copper 
River  and  Northern  Railroad,  the 
.Alaska  Steamship  Company  and  the 
I'onanza  concentrator  plant,  and  the  field 
for  fuel  oil  will  doubtless  be  extended. 
One  of  Mr.  Fisher's  greatest  siu-prises 
was  learning  something  of  Alaska's 
agricultural  possibilities. 

"People  down  here,"  said  the  Secretary, 
"have  no  idea  of  the  fertility  of  some  of  the 
Alaskan  lands  in  the  warm  belt  along  the  sea, 
and  tlure  i;;  no  doubt  that  in  years  to  come 
Alaska  will  be  producing  much  agricultural 
wealth  " 

The   .southwestern   coast  of   Alaska 

was  visited  again  last  week  by  an  earth- 
(jiiakc  which  interrupted  sluicing  mining 
operations  and  shook  up  the  glaciers.  A 
cable  despatch  from  Cordova  says  that 
the  shock  was  less  severe  than  that  of 
September  22.  but  it  lasted  several  sec- 
onds. 

J* 

In  the  Lorimer  hearing,  John 
Grafters  M.  Peflfers,  formerly  secre- 
tary to  Senator  Hopkins,  testi- 
fied that  he  had  reason  to  believe  four 
legislators  at  least  were  bribed  to  vote 
for  Lorimer.  One  of  these  \\  as  State 
Senator  McCormick,  and  the  alleged 
aiiiouiit  was  $2,500.  McCormick  subse- 
(|uently  denied  the  charges,  tho  he  did 
change  over  from  Hopkins  to  Lorimer. 
State  Representative  Terrill  testified  that 
lie  had  been  informed  that  his  vote  was 
worth  $1,000  to  Lorimer.  Edward  Hines. 
Chicago  lumber  magnate,  and  alleged 
treasurer  of  the  Lorimer  election  fund, 
was  called  before  the  Senate  sub-com- 
tiiittce  in  executive  session.  Ex-State 
Representative    Shephard,    a    Democrat, 
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testified  that  he  had  voted  for  Lorimer 
on  condition  that  a  certain  enemy  of  his 
be  ousted  from  his  post  office ;  but  Mr. 

Lorimer  had   not  kept  his  bargain. 

The  Senatorial  inquiry  into  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Senator  Stephenson  continues, 
the  subcommittee  meeting  at  Mihvaukee. 
Testimony  has  been  given  to  the  effect 
that  $110,000  was  raised  to  be  used  by 
Robert  J.  Shields  in  the  interests  of 
Senator  Stephenson  during  the  cam- 
paign, this  amount  being  in  addition  to 

Mr.  Stephenson's  large  payments. A 

clerk  in  the  office  of  the  comptroller  of 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  and  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  that  town  have  been  convicted 
of  conspiracy  to  pervert  election  laws  at 
the  1909  elections  by  buying  votes.  r)ther 
cases  will  now  be  put  on  trial. 

J* 

Herman  Bolton,  an 
The  Panama  Canal    American,   arrived   at 

Panam.a  from  Guay- 
aquil, on  the  nth,  and  died  in  the  Ancon 
Hospital  on  the  17th  of  bubonic  plague. 
All  the  necessary  precautions  were  laken 
as  to  the  passengers  on  the  ship  and 
their  baggage,  and  no  additional  cases 
are  expected.      Jamaica  has  quarannned 

vessels    from    Colon. Owing   to    Mr. 

Taft's  disapproval,  the  project  of  making 
a  great  naval  station  at  Colon  has  been 
given  up.  Colonel  Goethals  has  been  in- 
structed to  build  there  a  shii)yard  for 
docking  and  repairing  merchant  vessels, 

with  dry  docks,  machine  shops,  etc. 

The  Canal  Commission,  in  its  annual  re- 
port, urges  that  legislation  concerning 
canal  tolls  be  enacted  without  delax.  as 
foreign  shipping  interests  should  have  at 
least  eighteen  months'  notice  about  the 
rates,  which  will  affect  plans  for  enlaiging 
trade  fleets.  The  commission  says  »liips 
will  pass  thru  the  canal  by  Januarx'  r, 
1914,  and  possibly  six  months  earlici  It 
recommends  that  the  Clovernment,  while 
supplying  coal  and  oil  for  it.s  own 
ships,  shall  also  sell  to  r,ther  ships,  and 

even  dock  and    repair  them. Sev(  ral 

steamship  companies  are  enlarging  their 
fleets  because  of  the  approaching  com- 
pletion of  the  cannl.  The  American- 
ffawaiian  Company,  now  using  eight*  en 
ships,  has  ordered  four  large  freighters 
for  service,  by  way  of  the  canal,  betw(  en 
Sew  York  and  ffonolulu.  The  Parifir 
M;iil,  Ward,  Clyrje  anrj  Mallory  lines  are 


to  have  new  ships.  The  new  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Company  expects  to  build  fifteen. 
In  Stockholm  a  company  has  been  form- 
ed to  build  ships  for  a  line  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, intending  to  carry  California  fruit 
to  Sweden.  A  London  company  will 
have  a  fleet  of  refrigerating  carriers  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  trade.  A  shipping 
authority  says  that  fifty  new  ships  will 
surely  be  constructed  and  that  orders  for 

fifty    more    are    in    sight. After    the 

close  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  in 
Xew  Orleans,  next  month,  there  will  be 
an  excursion  of  bankers  to  the  Canal 
Zone,    and    four    steamships    have    been 

chartered  for  it. ^It    is    reported  that 

German  capitalists  are  considering  nego- 
tiations with  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua 
for  the  construction  of  a  canal  on  the 
Nicaragua  route,  but  with  a  cut  from  the 
lake  to  the  Pacific  at  the  Sapoa  River,  in 
Costa  Rica,  some  distance  south  of  the 
line  originally  chosen. 

j« 
Cuba  and  -^^  ^  mass  meeting  in  Ha- 
Porto  Rico  vana,  the  Cuban  Veterans' 
•  Association  angrily  protest- 
ed against  the  appointment  to  office,  by 
President  Gomez,  of  Spaniards  who 
fought  against  the  revolutionists.  The 
veterans  complained  of  the  presence  of 
Senor  Chalons  and  Sefior  Martinez- 
Ortiz  in  the  Cabinet,  and  threatened  to 
lynch  every  Spanish  officeholder  in  the 
country.  A  thousand  of  them,  led  by 
(General  Loynaz  del  Castillo  and  Colonel 
.\randa,  marched  to  the  palace,  present- 
ed resolutions  of  protest  and  repeated 
the  threats.  President  Gomez  declined 
to  be  guided  by  the  complainants.  Two 
days  later,  on  the  21st,  Senor  Chalons, 
Secretary  of  Public  Works,  tendered  his 
resignation,  but  the  President  refused  to 
accept  it.  A  majority  of  the  army  of- 
ficers and  f)f  the  police  are  members  of 
the  Veterans'  As.sociation. It  is  re- 
ported that  not  long  before  the  destruc- 
ijtdi  of  the  "Mainv\'"  an  officer  of  the 
Dittmar  Powder  CVjinpany,  in  this  coun- 
try, sold  to  an  agent  of  General  Weyler 
5,ocx)  pounds  of  dsnamite,  250  explod- 
ers, a  large  quantity  of  insulated  wire 
and  a  battery  which  could  be  used  in  ex- 
ploding a  mine  ;  al.so,  that  a  part  of  the 
wire  was  recently  discovered  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  wreck.     Tiie  story  is  tobl  with 
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many  details  and  names,  bnt  full  con- 
tirmatioii  is  lacking. 

The  Philippine  -^^  }^^^  upeniii-  of  llic 
Islands  session  of  the  riiilippiiie 
Assembly,  on  the  i6th, 
ihc  delegates  declared  that  tlu>  intended 
to  lay  aside  politics  and  to  make  work 
for  independence  secondary  to  a  move- 
ment   for   industrial   development. At 

the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  on  the 
20th,  Dr.  Ileiser,  the  Philippine  Director 
of  Health,  spoke  at  length  of  the  eflorts 
of  our  Governmetit  to  promote  sruiita- 
tion  and  reduce  the  death  rate  in  the 
islands.  At  the  beginning  more  than 
6,000,000  Filipinos  were  vaccinated.  In 
Manila  and  the  neighboring  districts, 
where  formerly  the  amiual  number  of 
deaths  f«-om  smallpox  was  about  6,000, 
there  was  not  one  death  from  this  disease 
last  year.  Manila's  supply  of  polluted 
water  has  been  displaced  by  a  pure  sup- 
ply from  an  uninhabited  watershed,  and 
sewers  have  been  built.  There  has  been 
reform  in  the  methods  of  burying  the 
dead.  Great  advances  have  been  made 
in  prison  sanitation,  and  the  death  rate  in 
prisons  has  been  reduced  to  a  normal 
percentage.  LJnder  Spanish  rule  nearly 
all  of  the  5,000  lepers  were  at  large ; 
4,000  of  them  are  now  collected  in  an 
island  colony.  Hygiene  is  taught  in  3,500 
public  schools.  Edward  S.  Bruce,  of 
Manila,  said  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  peo- 
ple were  fitted  for  self-government. 

■.< 
The  Situation  in     Jo'^e    Pino    Suarez  was 
Mexico  elected    Vice-President. 

In  a  nearly  complete 
list  of  electoral  votes  he  had  8,238,  Dc  la 
Barra  4,956,  and  Dr.  Francisco  Gomez 
2,606.  It  is  expected  that  Suarez  will 
not  enter  the  Cabinet,  but  will  continue 
to  be  Governor  of  Yucatan.  The  inau- 
guration will  take  place  on  or  about  No- 
vember 15.  and  immediately  thereafter 
De  la  Barra  will  go  to  Europe.  The 
new  Government  will  encourage  the 
States  to  promote  the  construction  of 
raihvays  thru  undeveloped  parts  of  the 
country.  Jalisco  is  guaranteeing  the 
bonds  of  a  French  company  for  a  line 
of  250  miles  from  Guadalajara  to  the 
Pacific.  An  English  syndicate  will  build 
a  road  from  Zacatecas  to  the  Bolanos 
mining  district.     The  National  Railways 


Company  is  making  five  branches,  in  all 
about  350  miles.  Madero's  attitude  to- 
ward the  Pearson  oil  concessions  and 
monopolistic  combinations  is  defined  in  a 
letter : 

"Ucplying  to  yuur  letter  relative  to  the  pe- 
troleum inlerest  of  our  country,  my  recent 
iUolarati(jns  to  Lord  Cowdray  were  limited 
to  an  assurance  that  if  said  concessions  had 
l)cen  granted  in  confc^rmity  with  the  law,  and 
if  (he  concessioimaire  had  complied  with  all 
the  oldigations  thereof,  the  new  Government 
would  respect  them.  I  added  that  I  would 
oi)posc  the  formation  in  Mexico  of  all  kinds 
of  monopolies  or  comhinations  tending  to  limit 
competition  in  trade." 

.Madero,  on  the  21st,  was  cheered  as  he 
addressed  the  i)risoncrs  in  the  peniten- 
tiary at  Monterey,  where,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  he  was  imi)risoned  in  a 
cell  for  opposing  the  rule  of  Diaz.  The 
Government,  upon  statements  luade  by 
Madero  and  others,  paid  the  expenses  of 
the  revolution.  Senor  Granados,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  and  Ernesto  Madero, 
Minister  of  Finance,  reported  to  Con- 
gress that  $320,000  had  been  paid,  the 
leading  items  being  as  follows :  Arms 
and  ammunition,  $154,000;  lawyers'  fees, 
$53,000;  railroad  fares,  $56,000;  revo- 
lutionary juntas  or  agencies  at  Wash- 
ington, San  Antonio  and  El  Paso,  $39,- 

000;  newspapers,  $12,000. Hostilities 

continue  in  the  extreme  southern  States 
of  Chiapas  and  Yucatan.  In  a  battle  at 
Cliiapache  more  than  100  were  killed  by 
tlie  Federal  troops;  at  Copaonala  the 
I'ederals  captured  the  town  after  a  five 
hours'  fight;  at  Concordia  they  took  the 
town  and  then  destroyed  it  by  fire.  There 
were  reports  that  the  revolts  in  the  south 
were  in  the  interest  of  Reyes,  and  that 
he  had  the  aid  of  President  Cabrera,  of 
Guatemala,  who  was  supplying  rifles. 
\rms  had  been  landed,  it  was  said,  on 
the  \  ucatan  coast.  A  small  uprising  in 
Tabasco  was  also  ascribed  to  the  infiu- 
ence  of  Reyes.  He  said  he  was  only  a 
spectator,  adding  that  the  discontent  was 
(\x^e  to  lack  of  libertv  at  the  election. 
Zapata's  army  in  Morelos  has  not  been 
subdued.  A  story  was  published  that  in 
a  b  ittle  on  the  i6th,  7  miles  from  Cuer- 
navaca.  his  forces  were  cut  to  pieces 
and  200  of  his  men  killed,  the  Federal 
loss  exceeding  100.  But  a  later  official 
."eport  showed  that  Zapata  lost  only 
twenty-one  men,  and  that  the  Federal 
casualties  were  inconsiderable. 
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Central  and  There  is  reported  to  be 
South  America  '"^'^^1^  unrest  in  Guate- 
mala, because  of  the 
broad  concessions  recently  granted  to 
Americans,  who  have  obtained  exclusive 
|,rivileges  for  mining  and  exploration  in 

all  parts  of  the  country. From  Cuba 

comes  a  story  that  Zelaya,  the  deposed 
President  of  Nicaragua,  has  sent  arms 
to  Ecuador,  where  they  are  to  remain 
until  he  shall  need  them  in  a  movement 
against  the  Nicaraguan  Government ; 
also,  that  he  has  the  aid  of  those  whose 
concessions  (granted  by  himself)  have 
been  annulled  by  Nicaragua's  present 
rulers. To  the  increased  price  of  cof- 
fee is  ascribed  the  presence  at  Cornell 
Cnivers'tv  of  fifteen  vouns^:  men  from 
Brazil.  Last  year  there  were  only  two. 
Nearly  all  of  these  young  men,  sons  of 
coffee  planters,  are  takmg  the  course  in 
engineering.- There  is  some  specula- 
tion at  Lima  about  the  fact  that  12,000 
Chilean  troops  and  18,000  soldiers  of 
Llolivia's  army  are  at  the  same  time 
practising  maneuvers   on   land   adjacent 

to  Peru's  frontier. It  is  reported  in 

IJuenos  Ay  res  that  an  American  corpo- 
ration intends  to  buy  the  entire  Argen- 
tine crop  of  linseed,  and  has  already 
bought  one-sixth  of  it,  or   100,000  tons. 

A    recent    municipal    census    shows 

that  Buenos  Ayres  has  a  population  of 
1.314,163.  being  the  largest  of  the  Latin- 
.\merican  cities.  r)ur  consul-general 
there  says  that  4,836  ships  entered  that 
p(irt  last  year,  and  that  only  three  of 
them   were  ships  of  the  United   States. 

The  Canarlian  census  figures 
Canada     are  a  great   disappointment   to 

patriots.  The  total  population, 
J. oHi .Hfxj.  is  a  millir)n  under  what  was 
expected.  In  i(jc)i  the  prtijulat'fjn  was 
5.371,315.  The  iKtpuiation  of  certain 
cities  and  their  gains  are  as  follows : 

Tulal.  fiain. 

Montreal                                       466,197  IQ8467 

(Ju(:\>cr                                            78,067  9.227 

Tf>ronto    .356,240  167,200 

VVinniiH.-;<    I.35.4.30  93.ogo 

Vanroiivfr                                  'oo,,i.i3  7.3.  {2,3 

Victoria    ,                                       .31,620  10,084 

[ylrnonton    ....   24,882  22  256 

KfK'na    .   .30,210  27.f/)i 

Saskatoon                                    \2sy(Yz  118-^9 

.MooHfjaw                                     1.3.824  12266 

Ottawa                                          8i'»,.34o  26,412 

The  parliamentary  representation  of  the 


West  will  now  be  increased ;  that  of  the 
East  reduced.  The  basis  of  representa- 
tion will  henceforth  be  one  seat  to  30,oo(J 
IJOpulation,  instead  of  25,000.  ICven  so, 
1 1  new  seats  will  be  added,  bringing  the 
membership  of  the  Dominion  Parliament 
up  to  232. 

British  Labor  The  Royal  Cornmission 
Problems  which  was  appointed  in 
August  to  recommend  re- 
forms in  the  arbitration  laws  has  made 
its  report.  The  great  railroad  strike  was 
ended,  or  at  least  suspended,  by  the 
promise  of  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mission, which  has  ever  since  been  occu- 
pied by  taking  evidence.  The  report  of 
the  commission,  however,  altho  unani- 
mous and  signed  by  Arthur  Henderson, 
ex-chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Labor 
party,  and  John  Burnett,  labor  repre- 
sentative of  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  so  far 
from  meeting  the  demands  of  the  men 
that  instead  of  pacifying  them  it  may 
serve  as  the  signal  for  another  and  more 
serious  strike.  The  aim  of  the  railroad 
strike  of  last  summer,  in  so  far  as  it  had 
a  definite  aim,  was  to  compel  the  comp:i- 
nies  to  conduct  all  negotiations  with  their 
employees  thru  the  officials  of  the  trades 
unions,  but  on  this  point  the  commission 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  "that  with 
their  great  responsibilities  the  companies 
cannot  and  should  not  be  expected  to 
permit  any  intervention  between  them 
and  their  men  on  the  subjects  of  disci- 
pline and  management."  The  men  are, 
however,  pirmitted  to  appoint  a  "secre- 
tary-advocate" to  represent  them  upon 
the  conciliation  boards,  and  he  may  be  a 
union  officer.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
new  scheme  remain  in  force  until  Janu- 
ary 6,  1914.  All  questions  affecting  the 
hours  of  work,  wages  and  conditions  of 
service  that  cannot  be  settled  by  negotia- 
tion shall  be  refern d  to  a  sectional  board 
of  conciliation,  who^e  decisions  are  to  be 
final  anfl  remain  in  force  for  a  year.  The 
central  boards,  the  appeal  to  which  was 
the  chief  cause  r)f  delav  under  the  old 
scheme,  are  to  be  abolished.  Differences 
as  to  the  interpretation  (jf  the  settlements 
are  to  be  decided  by  the  chairmrm  of  the 
Ixjard.  Qucstir)ns  as  tf)  the  interpretation 
of  the  plan  are  to  be  settled  by  the  Hoard 
of  Trade.  The  coiicijialion  bo.irds  may 
select  their  own    chairman,  but    if    they 
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cannot  agree  the  Board  of  Trade  is  to 
appoint  one  from  a  panel  prepared  for 
that  purpose.  The  report  condtnins 
strikes  until  all  available  conciliation  ma- 
chinery is  proved  futile  and  rtconiniends 
that  the  strikers  shall  not  he  permitted  to 
incite  t)r  coerce  the  men  who  wish  to  re- 
main at  work  by  threats  or  any  form  of 
intimidation.  The  ofillcials  of  the  Amal 
t^amated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  de- 
clare  that  the   report   will   not   meet   the 

approval    of    the     railway    men. Mr. 

Llo>d-(]eorj.;e  will  have  difficulty  in  be- 
ing able  to  carry  out  his  promise  that  the 
Insurance  I)ill  will  be  passed  bef(jre  the 
end  of  the  year.  Vigorous  protests  have 
been  made  against  the  bill  by  the  physi- 
cians, friendly  societies  and  other  classes. 
The  scope  of  the  bill  is  so  great,  since  it 
provides  for  the  insurance  against  sick- 
ness and  disability  of  about  14,700,000 
working  men  anil  women,  and  the  inter- 
ests involved  are  so  diverse  that  altho  all 
parties  agree  to  the  principle  of  the  bill  it 
will  be  difficult  to  harmonize  them  on  de- 
tails. The  second  section  of  the  bill,  insur- 
ing workingmen  against  unemployment, 
provides  still  more  contentious  material. 
Rut  Mr.  Ramsey  MacDonald,  leader  of 
the  Laborites  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  pledged  the  support  of  his  party  to 
the  bill,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  passed  in 
some  form  or  other.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Government  and  Op- 
position have  agreed  that  no  political 
crisis  shall  be  precipitated  during  the 
King's  absence  in  India. The  ener- 
getic protest  made  by  the  aged  Lord 
Halsbury  against  the  acquiescence  of  thi' 
leaders  to  the  passage  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Bill  has  resulted  in  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Halsbury  Club,  composed  of 
Unionist  members  from  both  Houses  of 
Parliament, 

"for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  energy 
and  securing  the  cooperation  of  all  their  fel- 
low-citizens who  intend  to  restore  a  free  Con- 
stitution to  the  L'nited  Kingdom  and  insist 
on  the  revival  and  maintenance  of  principles 
which  they  hold  to  he  vital  to  national  and 
imperial  existence." 


The  Occupation  The  Italians  are  meet- 
of  Tripoli  1"?  ^vith  a  more  stub- 
born resistance  from 
the  smaller  towns  on  the  Tripolitan  coast 
than  from  the  capital.  Khoms  (Lebda), 
a  town  of  3,500  people,  about  sixty  miles 


east  of  the  city  of  Tripoli,   surrendered 
after  a   few  shots,  but  in  the  capture  of 
Derna    and     Hengazi    in    Cyreniaca,    or 
Marca,  further  t(j  the  eastward,  the  Ital- 
ian troops  su tiered  serious  losses,  the  ex- 
lent  of  which,  however,  has  not  been  of- 
ficially disclosed.    Derna,  which  was  cap- 
tur^'d  in   1805  by  the  American  General 
William  h.aton  in    his    attempt    to  over- 
throw   the    Pasha   ot    Tripoli,    is   now   a 
town    of    only    about    4,000    inhabitants. 
ICarly  in    the  week  an    Italian    squadron, 
composed    of    five    warships,    three    de- 
stroyers and  a  transport  carrying  a  bat- 
talion of  infantry,  appeared  and  drew  up 
in  a  semicircle  before  the  town.      When 
summoned    to  .  surrender     the    Turkish 
commander    refused    and    demanded,    on 
his    part,  the  withdrawal  of    the  Italian 
s(|uadron.      A  deputation  of  Arabs  from 
Derna,  however,  went  on  board  the  flag- 
ship   to    beg    the  .  Vice-Admiral    not    to 
bombard     the     town.      They     professed 
friendship  for  the  Italians,  and  said  that 
the  Turkish  garrison    consisted    of  only 
a  hundred  men  with  two  guns.     The  bat- 
tleship   "Napoli"    opened    the    bombard- 
ment with    a    few  shells,  destroying    the 
earthworks  along  the  shore.   At  noon  the 
cruiser    "Pisa"    destroyed    the    barracks 
;nd  then  lowered  a  pinnace  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  landing,  but  this  was 
fired  upon  by  the  Turks.   Then  the  whole 
squadron  opened    fire    on    the    fortifica- 
tions, and  in  the  afttrnoon  the  bombard- 
ment was  repeated.     Nine  pinnaces  were 
then  sent  ashore  under  fire  of  the  Turks, 
who  did  not  cease  their  resistance  until 
the  magazine  was  blown  up.     In  the  at- 
tack on  Rengazi,  a  town  of  about  20,000 
inhabitants,  four  battleships,  four  cruis- 
ers, three  destroyers  and  two  flotillas  of 
torpedo  boats  took  part.      The  Turkish 
commander  having  refused  to  surrender 
when   the  squadron  arrived   on  October 
18,  the  bombardment  began  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  continued  until  dark. 
Late  in  the  afternoon    a    detachment  of 
sailors  and  soldiers  eflfcctcd  a  landing  on 
the  beach  in  the  face  of  a  sharp  rifle  fire. 
They  held  their  position  until  reinforce- 
ments had  raised  their  number  to  4,000. 
then  carried  by  night  assault  the  barracks 
in  the  village  of  Sidi  Hassein.      On  the 
following  day  Rengazi  was  occupied.    In 
this  case  the  Arabs  joined  with  the  Turks 
in     the     defense. The     new      Grand 
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N'izicr,  Said  Pasha,  in  his  address  to  the 
Turkish  Parliament,  said  that  the  replies 
received  from  the  Powers  in  regard  to 
mediation  were  more  favorable  than  was 
generally  believed,  as  would  be  seen 
later.  The  Government  had  abstained 
from  reprisals  against  the  Italians  in 
Turkey,  because  it  wished  a  heavy  in- 
demnity, such  as  France  had  to  pay  to 
Germany.  The  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  combine  passive  resistance 
with  diplomatic  efforts.  He  opposed  the 
cession  of  Tripoli  for  a  monetary  consid- 
eration. On  hearing  his  statement  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  vote  of  125 
to  60  exprest  its  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment to  safeguard  effectively  the  sov- 
ereign rights  of- the  Sultan  in  Tripoli  and 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  It  was 
moved  by  the  Tripolitan  Deputies  that 
the  Chamber  impeach  the  cx-Vizier, 
Hakki  Pasha,  and  his  Cabinet  for  having 
weakened  the  garrison  at  Tripoli  by  the 
removal  of  men  and  arms.  It  is  persist- 
ently asserted  and  repeatedly  denied  that 
Turkey  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  Triple 
Alliance  on  terms  of  equality  with  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Italy.  It  is  also 
rumored  that  Italv  intends  to  occupy 
Lesbos  and  other  islands  in  the  ^gean 
.Sea  unless  Turkey  promptly  consents  to 
the  annexation  of  Tripoli. 


The  Chinese  The  revolutionists  h  a  v  e 
i^ebellion  held  their  own  during  the 
week  and  seem  to  be  ga  n- 
ing  in  popularity  in  the  country  gener- 
ally. They  have  complete  possession  of 
the  three  cities  at  the  junction  of  the 
Yang-tse  River  with  the  Han  River, 
W'u-chang,  Han-kow  and  Han-yang. 
Altogether,  these  cities  have  a  jKtpula- 
tion  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  and 
ffirin  the  mr»st  important  commercial 
and  manufacturing  center  of  the  Chinese 
l''nij>irc.  'I  he  Yang-tse  at  this  point  is 
i.4''xj  feet  wide,  and  being  more  than  40 
feet  deep,  is  navigable  for  the  largest 
'>cean  vessels.  The  city  of  f-chang. 
about  AfiCi  miles  further  up  the  Yang-tse, 
and  r'hang-sha,  to  the  sf>uthward.  have 
declared  for  the  revolution,  and  risings 
in  the  cities  on  the  lower  Yang-tse  are 
likely  to  occur  shr)rtly.  F'>iit  so  far  the 
successes  of  the  revolutionists  have  been 


confined  to. the  innnediate  vicinity  of 
W'u-chang.  The  fighting  near  Han-kow 
on  the  i/lh  and  18th,  which  was  report- 
ed from  Peking  as  a  Government  vic- 
tory, turns  out  to  have  been  quite  the  re- 
verse. The  insurgent  forces  did  indeed 
withdraw  on  the  first  day  after  a  short 
confiict,  but  this  was  because  of  a  fail- 
ure of  their  supply  of  ammunition.  The 
next  morning  they  again  crossed  the 
river  with  5,000  men,  but  found  the 
imperialist  camp  deserted,  for  the  troops 
had  retreated  seven  miles  further  up  the 
railroad  to  the  north.  The  imperialist 
naval  force  in  the  river,  consisting  of 
three  cruisers,  three  gunboats  and  three 
torpedo  boats,  took  part  in  the  engage- 
ment, but  their  aim  was  so  poor  that 
they  did  no  damage  except  to  set  fire  to 
buildings  with  their  shells.  Afterward 
Admiral  Sah  withdrew  his  vessels  sev- 
eral miles  down  the  river,  out  of  danger, 
because,  it  is  said,  he  feared  that  the 
crews  would  mutiny  and  go  over  to  the 
revolutionists.  A  Red  Cross  corps  was 
extemporized  by  foreign  nurses  and 
physicians,  and  many  of  the  wounded 
cared  for  in  the  mission  hospitals.  The 
river  station  fell  into  the  hands  of  revo- 
lutionists, and  they  apparently  control 
the  southern  section  of  the  Pekinir  and 
Han-kow  Railroad  as  far  north  as  the 
mountains  which  form  the  lx)undary  be- 
tween the  Ho-nan  and  Hu-peh  prov- 
inces. If  they  can  hold  the  passes  thru 
this  range  the  imperialist  troops  from 
Peking  will  find  it  difficult  to  enter  the 
Yang-tse  Valley.  The  Minister  of  War, 
Cieneral  Yin  Chang,  has  establiished  his 
headquarters  at  Sin-yang-chow,  north  of 
the  mountains,  about  100  miles  from 
Han-kow,  and  is  reported  to  have 
20,000  trof>ps  under  his  command,  lie 
is  not,  however,  attempting  an  advance 
ui)on  the  enemy,  and  Yuan  .Shi-kai,  to 
whom  has  been  entrusted  the  ta^k  of 
putting  down  the  rebellion,  calls  him 
"Ixjastful  anrl  incapable."  Yuan  Shi-kai 
is  uhrlerstood  to  have  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Viceroy  of  Hu-peh  and  Ilu-nan, 
the  revolted  provinces,  on  condition  that 
he  be  allowed  to  organize  his  own  army 
fjf  10,000  men,  and  that  $2,000,000  be 
ai)ijrf>priated  for  his  use;  also  that  he  be 
cmjK)werefl  to  offer  constitutional  con- 
cessions   to    the    reheh.      He    is    said    to 
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favor  tlif  opening  of  parlianiciit  next 
year,  instead  of  in  1913,  as  promised, 
and  the  apptiintuieiit  of  a  responsible 
Cabinet  conii)osed  exclusively  of  C,lline^5c• 
instead  of  Manduis.  Yuan  Slii-kai, 
however,  appears  reluctant  to  take  an 
active  i)art  against  the  revolutionists,  ex 
cusing  hunsell  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
still  suffering  from  the  rheumatism 
which  the  edict  of  1908  gave  as  the 
reason  for  his  dismissal  from  the  ])OSt 
of  commander-in-chief.  h'very  day  it 
has  been  reported  fr(jm  1 'eking  that  he 
was  about  to  start   for  the  front,  but  \w 

has  not  yet  done  so. '\'\w  Senate,  or 

preliminary  national  assembl\',  met  on 
October  22.  and  took  a  decided  stand  in 
opi)osition  to  the  imperial  (iovernment. 
Resolution^  will  be  introduced  calling 
for  the  dismissal  of  Sheng-IIsuan-huai, 
Minister  f)f  Posts  and  Communications, 
who  negotiated  the  foreign  loans  for 
railroads,  and  demanding  the  release  of 
the   president    and    vice-president    of   the 


Provincial  Assend)ly  in  Sze-chii;m,  who 
were  imprisoned  by  the  Viceroy  because 
of  their  (jpposition  to  foreign  railroad 
construction.  The  (iovermnent  asked 
for  a  loan  of  $_^,()(x),ooo  for  military 
purposes  from  tlK-  hinglish,  German, 
hrench  and  American  capitalists  who 
were  to  furnish  the  $5o,cxju,ooo  railroad 
loan,  but  they  refused'  to  provide  the 
money.  A  request  has  also  been  sent  to 
the  Powers  that  the  imperial  (Iovern- 
ment be  allowed  to  suspend  tlie  monthly 
payments  of  the  l>oxer  indenniity  of 
$3_^3.ooo,0(K)  during  the  disorders,  (iov- 
ernment bank  notes  are  either  refused 
or  accepted  at  a  discoiiiil  of  20  per  cent. 
or  more.  Runs  aie  made  upon  native 
and  foreign  banks,  and  many  failures 
are  reported.  There  are  twelve  vessels 
of  the  American  navy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Rear-Admiral  Murdock,  in  the 
Yang-tse  River  or  at  Shanghai — three 
cruisers,  two  destroyers,  five  gunboats, 
one  trans])ort  and  one  collier. 


Copyrig)it  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 
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The  Social  Value  of  the  Telephone 


BY  HERBERT  N.  CASSON 


[Our  readers  will  remtmber  Mr.  Cas^oll 
Independent  in  recent  years.  Since  writing 
>pecial  study  of  the  tele,  hone. — Editor.] 

WHAT  we  migiit  call  the  telephon- 
izatlon  of  city  life,  for  lack  of 
a  simpler  word,  has  remark- 
abl\  altered  our  manner  of  living  from 
wh.'it  it  was  in  the  days  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  has  enabled  us  to  be  more 
social  and  co-operative.  It  has  literally 
abolished  the  isolation  of  the  separate 
family.  It  has  become  so  truly  an  organ 
of  the  social  body  that  we  now  enter  into 
contracts  by  telephone,  give  evidence,  try 
lawsuits,  make  speeches,  propose  mar- 
riage, confer  degrees,  appeal  to  voters, 
and  do  almost  everything  else  that  is  a 
matter  of  speech. 

In  stores  and  hotels  this  wire  traffic 
has  grown  to  an  almost  bewildering  ex- 
tent. The  one  hundred  largest  hotels  in 
.\'ew  York  City  have  21,000  telephones 
— nearly  as  many  as  the  continent  of 
Africa  and  more  than  the  kingdom  of 
Spain.  In  an  average  year  they  send 
6,000,000  messages.  The  Waldorf- 
Astoria  alone  tops  all  residential  build- 
ings with  1,120  telephones  and  500,000 
calls  a  year ;  while  merely  the  Christmas 
Eve  orders  that  flash  into  Marshall 
Field's  store,  or  John  Wanamaker's, 
have  risen  as  high  as  3,000. 

Whether  the  telephone  concentrates 
|.iopulation  or  scatters  it  is  'a  question 
that  has  not  yet  been  examined.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  it  has  made  the  sky- 
scraper jjossible,  and  thus  helped  to  cre- 
ate an  absolutely  new  type  of  city,  that 
was  never  imagined  even  in  the  fairy 
tales  of  ancif-nt  nntions.  The  skyscraper 
is  ten  years  younger  than  the  telephone. 
Ft  is  now  genetally  admittcrl  to  be  the 
ideal  building  for  business  oAices.  It  '}■> 
one  of  the  tew  tyi^es  of  architecture  that 
may  fairly  be  callf-d  American.  And  its 
efificiency  is  largely,  if  not  mainly,  due  to 
the  fact  that  its  inhabitants  may  run 
crranrls  by  telephone  as  well  as  by  elc 
vator. 
There  seems  to  be  no  activity  which  is 
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not  being  made  more  convenient  by  the 
telephone.  It  is  used  to  call  the  duck- 
shooters  in  Western  Canada  when  a 
flock  of  birds  has  arrived,  and  to  direct 
the  movements  of  the  Dragon  in  Wag- 
ner's grand  opera  "Siegfried."  At  the 
last  Yale-Harvard  football  game  it  con- 
veyed the  almost  instantaneous  news  to 
50,000  people  in  various  parts  of  New 
England.  •  At  the  X'anderbilt  Cup  race 
its  wires  girdled  the  track  and  reported 
every  gain  or  mishap  of  the  racing  autos. 
And  at  such  extensive  pageants  as  that 
of  the  Quebec  Tercentenary,  in  1908, 
where  4,000  actors  came  and  went  upon 
a  10-acre  stage,  every  order  was  given 
by  a  telephone. 

Public  officials,  even  in  the  United 
States,  have  been  slow  to  change  from 
the  old-fashioned  and  more  dignified  use 
(jf  written  documents  and  uniformed 
messengers ;  but  in  the  last  ten  years 
there  has  been  a  sweeping  revolution  in 
this  respect.  Government  by  telephone  I 
This  is  the  new  idea  that  has  already 
arrived  in  the  more  efificient  departments 
of  the  Federal  service.  And  as  for  the 
l^rescnt  Congress,  that  body  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  plan  for  a  special  system  of  its 
own,  in  both  Houses,  so  that  all  official 
annfjuncements  may  be  heard  by  wire. 

Carfield  was  the  first  among  American 
Presidents  to  possess  a  telephone.  An 
exhibition  instrument  was  placed  in  his 
house,  without  co>t,  in  1878,  while  he 
was  still  a  member  of  Congress.  Nei- 
ther Cleveland  nor  I  larrison,  for  tem- 
peramental reasons,  used  the  magic  wire 
very-  often.  In  their  time,  there  was 
one  lonely,  idle  telephone  in  the  White 
House,  used  by  the  servants  several 
times  a  week.  liut  with  McKinley  came 
a  new  order  of  things.  To  him  a  tele- 
phone was  more  than  a  necessity.  It 
was  a  pastime — an  exhilarating  sport. 
He  was  the  one  Pres dent  who  really 
reveled  in  the  comforts  of  telephony.    In 
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1895  lie  liad  sat  111  his  Cantuii  lioiiit  and 
heard  the  cheers  ot  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion. Later  he  bat  thefe  and  ran  the  first 
Presidential  telephone  campaign — talked 
to  his  managers  ui  thirty-eight  States. 
Thus  he  came  to  regard  the  telephone 
with  a  higher  degree  ot  appreciation 
than  any  ui  his  predecessorb,  and  eulo- 
gized it  on  many  public  occasions.  "It 
is  bringing  us  all  closer  together,"  was 
his  favorite  phrase. 

To  Roosevelt  the  telephone  was  main- 
ly for  emergencies.  He  used  it  to  the 
full  during  the  Chicago  (  onvention  of 
lyoy  and  the  Peace  Conference  at  i'orts- 
mouth.  liut  with  Taft  the  telephone  be- 
came again  the  common  avenue  of  con- 
versation. He  introduced  at  least  one 
new  telephonic  custom — a  long  distance 
talk  with  his  family  every  evenmg  when 
he  is  away  from  home.  Instead  of  the 
solitary  telephone  of  Cleveland-Harrison 
days,  the  White  House  has  now  a  branch 
exchange  of  its  own — "Main  6," — with 
a   sheaf   of   wires   that  branch   out   into 


every    room   as    well    as   to   the   nearest 
central. 

Next  to  public  officials,  bankers  were 
perhaps  the  last  to  accept  the  facilities 
of  the  telephone.  Tliey  were  slow  to 
abandon  the  old  fallacy  that  no  business 
can  be  done  without  a  written  recprd. 
Janub  Stillman,  of  New  York,  was  first 
among  bankers  to  foresee  the  telephone 
era.  As  early  as  1875,  while  Bell  was 
teaching  his  infant  telephone  to  talk, 
Stillman  risked  $2,000  in  a  scheme  to 
establish  a  crude  dial  system  of  wire 
commimication,  which  later  grew  into 
New  York's  first  telephone  exchange. 
At  the  present  time  the  banker  who 
works  closest  to  his  telephone  is  prob- 
ably George  W.  Perkins,  of  the  J.  P. 
Morgan  group  of  bankers.  "He  is  the 
only  man,"  says  Morgan,  "who  can 
raise  twenty  millions  in  twenty  minutes." 
The  Perkins  plan  of  rapid  transit  teleph- 
ony is  to  prepare  a  list  of  names,  from 
ten  to  thirty,  and  to  flash  from  one  to 
another  as  fast  as  the  operator  can  ring 
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tiiem  lip.  kecenlly  one  of  the  other 
members  oi  the  Morgan  bank  proposed 
to  enlarge  its  telephone  equipment. 
"What  will  we  gain  by  more  wires?" 
asked  the  operator.  "Tf  we  were  to  put 
in  a  600-pair  cable.  Mr.  Perkins  would 
keep  it  busy." 

Ihe  most  brilliant  feat  of  the  tele- 
phone in  the  financial  world  was  done 
during  the  panic  of  1907.  At  the  hight 
of  the  storm,  on  a  Saturday  evening,  the 
Xew  York  bankers  met  in  an  almost 
desperate  conference.  They  decided,  as 
an  emergency  measure  of  self -protection, 
not  to  ship  cash  to  Western  banks.  At 
midnight  they  telephoned  this  decision 
to  the  bankers  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
These  men,  in  turn,  conferred  by  tele- 
phone, and  on  Sunday  afternoon  called 
up  the  bankers  of  neighboring  States. 
And  so  the  news  went  from  'phone  to 
'phone,  until  by  Monday  morning  all 
bankers  and  chief  depositors  were  aware 
of  the  situation,  and  prepared  for  the 
team  play  that  prevented  any  general 
disaster. 

As  for  stockbrokers  of  the  Wall  Street 
species,  they  transact  practically  all  of 
their  business  by  telephone.  In  their 
Stock  Exchange  stand  641  booths,  each 
one  the  terminus  of  a  private  wire.  A 
firm  of  brokers  will  count  it  an  ordinary 
year's  talking  to  send  50,000  messages, 
and  there  is  one  firm  which  last  year 
sent  twice  as  many.  Of  all  brokers,  the 
one  who  finally  accomplished  most  by 
telephony  was  unquestionably  E.  H. 
Harriman.  In  the  mansion  that  he  built 
at  .\rden  there  were  a  hundred  tele- 
phones, with  ->ixty  of  them  linked  to  the 
long-distance  lines.  What  the  brush  is 
to  the  artist,  what  the  chisel  is  to  the 
sculptor,  the  telephone  was  to  Harriman. 
He  built  his  fortune  with  it.  It  was  in 
his  library — his  bathroom — his  private 
car — his  camp  in  the  Oregon  wilderness. 
Xo  transaction  was  too  large  or  too  in- 
volved to  be  settled  over  its  wires.  He 
saved  the  credit  of  the  Erie  by  telephone 
— lent  it  $5,o«'x-j,fX)0  as  he  lay  at  home  on 
a  sick  bed.  "He  is  a  slave  to  the  tele- 
phone," wrote  a  magazine  editor.  "Non- 
sense," replied  Harriman;  "it  is  a  slave 
to  me." 

The  telephone  arrived  in  time  to  pre- 
vent h]^  corporations  from  being  im- 
wieldy   anfl    aristocratic.     The    foreman 
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of  a  Pittsburgh  coal  company  may  now 
stand  in  his  subterranean  office  and  talk 
to  the  president  of  the  Steel  Trust,  who 
sits  on  the  twenty-first  floor  of  a  New 
York  skyscraper.  The  long-distance 
talks,  especially,  have  grown  to  be  in- 
dispensable to  the  corporations  whose 
plants  are  scattered  and  geographically 
misplaced — to  the  mills  of  New  England, 
for  instance,  that  use  the  cotton  of  the 
South  and  sell  so  much  of  their  product 
to  the  Middle  West.  To  the  companies 
that  sell  perishable  commodities,  an  in- 
stantaneous conversation  with  a  buyer  in 
a  distant  city  has  often  saved  a  carload 
or  a  cargo.  Such  caterers  as  the  meat 
packers,  who  were  among  the  first  to 
realize  what  T'.cll  had  made  possible, 
have  greatly  accelerated  the  wheels  of 
their  business  by  inter-city  conversations. 
For  ten  years  or  longer  the  Cudahys 
have  talked  every  business  morning  be- 
tween Omaha  and  Boston,  via  1,570 
miles  of  wire. 

In  the  refining  of  oil,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  alone,  at  its  New  York  office, 
senrls  230,000  messages  a  year.  In  the 
making  of  steel,  a   chemical   analysis  is 
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liiatlc  ui  cacli  caUhoii  ui  iiiullcu  jii^  iiuii 
vvlicii  u  starts  on  its  way  to  be  icliiicU, 
and  tliis  aualysib  u  sent  by  tc-lcphuuc  to 
the  steelmaker,  so  that  he  will  know  ex 
actly  how  each  potiul  is  to  be  handled. 
In  the  tloating  of  logs  ilovvn  rivers,  in 
stead  of  havnig  relays  of  shoiUers  to 
prevent  the  logs  from  januning,  there  is 
now  a  wne  along  the  bank,  with  a  tele 
phone  linked  on  at  every  point  of  dan- 
ger. In  the  rearing  of  skyscrapers  it  is 
now  nsual  to  have  a  temporary  wire 
strung  vertically,  so  that  the  architect 
may  stand  on  the  ground  and  confer 
with  a  foreman  who  sits  astritle  of  a 
naked  girder  300  feet  up  in  the  air. 

i'lhe  first  steamship  line  to  use  the  tele- 
phone was  the  Clyde,  which  had  a  wire 
from  their  dock  to  the  office  in  1877 ; 
and  the  first  railway  was  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  two  years  later  was  per- 
suaded by  Professor  Bell  himself  to  give 
it  a  trial  in  Altoona.  Since  then  this 
railroad  has  become  the  chief  beneficiary 
of  the  art  of  telephony.  It  has  175  ex- 
changes, 400  operators,  13,000  telephones 
and  20,000  miles  of  wire — a  more  ample 


sysUiii  llian  the  city  (jf  New  York  had 
in  i8yO. 

In  the  operation  of  trains  the  radroads 
iiave  waited  tlnrty  years  before  they 
dared  to  trust  the  telephone,  just  as  they 
waited  fifteen  years  before  they  dared  to 
trust  the  telegraph,  in  1883  a  few  rail- 
ways used  the  telephone  in  a  smijll  way, 
hut  in  1907,  when  a  law  was  passed  that 
made  telegraphers  highly  expensive, 
there  was  a  general  swmg  to  the  tele- 
phone. Several  dozen  roads  have  now 
put  it  in  use,  some  employing  it  as  an 
associate  of  the  Morse  method  and  oth- 
ers as  a  complete  substitute.  It  has  al- 
ready been  found  to  be  the  quickest  way 
of  dispatching  trains.  It  will  do  in  live 
minutes  what  the  telegraph  did  in  ten. 
And  it  has  enabled  railroads  to  hire 
more  suitable  men  for  the  smaller  offices. 

In  news  gathering,  too,  much  more 
than  in  railroading,  the  day  of  the  tele- 
phone has  arrived.  The  Boston  Globe 
was  the  first  paper  to  receive  news  by 
telephone.  Later  came  the  Washington 
Star,  which  had  a  wire  strung  to, the 
Capitol,  and  thereby  gained  an  hour  over 
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its  competitors.  Today  the  evening 
papers  receive  most  of  their  news  over 
the  wire.  This  has  resulted  in  a  special- 
zation  of  reporters — one  man  runs  for 
the  news  and  another  man  writes  it. 
Some  of  the  runners  never  come  to  the 
oflfice.  They  receive  their  assignments 
by  telephone  and  their  salary  by  mail. 
There  are  even  a  few  who  are  allowed 
to  telephone  their  news  directly  to  a 
swift  linotype  operator,  who  clicks  it 
into  type  on  his  machine  without  the 
scratch  of  j^encil.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
ideal  method  of  news-gathering,  which 
is  rarely  pf^ssible. 

A  paper  of  the  first  class,  such  as  the 
N'ew  York  World,  has  now  an  outfit  of 
twenty  trunk  lines  and  eighty  telephones. 
Its  outgoing  calls  are  200,000  a  year  and 
its  incoming  calls  300.000.  which  means 
that  for  every  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  edition  there  has  been  an  aver 
age  of  750  message^.  The  ordinary 
nevvspa[>fr  in  a  small  trnvn  cannot  afford 
such  a  service,  but  recently  the  United 
Press     has     originated     a     co-operative 


method.  It  telephones  the  news  over 
one  wire  to  ten  or  twelve  papers  at  the 
same  time.  In  ten  minutes  a  thousand 
words  can  in  this  way  be  flung  out  to  a 
dozen  towns,  as  quickly  as  by  telegraph 
and  much  more  cheaply. 

But  it  is  in  a  dangerous  crisis,  when 
safety  seems  to  hang  upon  a  second,  that 
the  telephone  is  at  its  best.  It  is  the  in- 
strument of  emergencies — a  sort  of 
ubi(|uitous  watchman.  When  a  girl 
ofjcrator  in  the  exchange  hears  a  cry  for 
help— "Quick!  The  hospital!"  "'i"hc 
fire  department!"  "The  police!"  she  sel- 
dom waits  to  hear  the  number.  She 
knows  it.  She  is  trained  to  save  half 
seconds.  And  it  is  at  such  moments,  if 
ever,  that  the  users  of  a  telephone  can 
a[jpreciate  its  insurance  value.  No 
donbl.  if  a  King  Richard  III  were 
worsted  on  a  mr)dern  battlefield,  his  in- 
stinctive cry  would  be — "My  kingdom 
for  a  teleijhone!" 

When  instant  action  is  needed  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  a  general  alarm  can 
in    five    minutes    be    sent    by    the    police 
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THE    WARSHIP,    TOO,    HAS    ITS    CENTRAL 
Aboard  U.   S.   S.  "Rhode  Island" 

wires  over  its  whole  vast  area  of  300 
square  miles.  When,  recently,  a  gas 
main  broke  in  Brooklyn,  sixty  girls  were 
at  once  called  to  the  centrals  in  that  part 
of  the  city  to  warn  the  10,000  families 
who  had  been  placed  in  danger.  When 
the  ill-fated  "General  Slocum"  caught 
fire,  a  mechanic  in  a  factory  on  the 
waterfront  saw  the  blaze  and  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  telephone  the  news- 
papers, the  hospitals  and  the  police. 
\\'hen  a  small  child  is  lost,  or  a  convict 
has  escaped  from  prison,  or  the  forest 
is  on  fire,  or  some  menace  from  the 
weather  is  at  hand,  the  telephone  gives 
the  news.  In  one  tragic  case,  the  opera- 
tor in  Folsom,  N.  M.,  refused  to  quit 
her  post  until  she  had-  warned  her  people 
of  a  flood  that  had  broken  loose  in  the 
hills  above  the  village.  Because  of  her 
courage  nearly  all  were  saved,  tho  she 
herself  was  drowned  at  the  switchboard. 
If  the  disaster  cannot  be  prevented,  it 
is  the  telephone,  usually,  that  brings  first 
aid  to  the  injured.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  San  Francisco,  Governor  Guild, 
of  Massachusetts,  sent  an  appeal  for  the 
stricken  city  to  the  354  mayors  of  his 
State,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  the   Bell 


company,  which  carried  the  messages 
free,  they  were  delivered  to  the  last  and 
I'urtliermost  mayors  in  less  than  five 
hours.  .After  the  destruction  of  Mes- 
sina, an  order  for  enough  lumber  to 
build  io,(XX)  new  houses  was  cabled  to 
.New  York  and  telejjhoned  to  Western 
lumbermen.  So  cjuickly  was  this  order 
tilled  that  on  the  twelfth  day  after  the 
arrival  of  the  cablegram,  the  ships  were 
on  their  way  to  Messina  with  the  lum- 
ber. After  the  Kansas  City  flood  of 
1903,  when  the  drenched  city  was  with- 
DUt  railways  or  street  cars  or  electric 
lights,  it  was  the  telephone  that  held  the 
city  together  and  brought  help  to  the 
danger  spots.  And  after  the  Baltimore 
tire,  the  telephone  exchange  was  the  last 
to  (|uit  and  the  first  to  recover.  Its  girls 
sat  on  their  stools  at  the  switchboard  un- 
til the  window  panes  were  broken  by  the 
heat.  Then  they  pulled  the  covers  over 
the  board  and  walked  out.  Two  hours 
later  the  building  was  in  ashes.  Three 
hours  later  another  building  was  rented 
on  the  unburned  rim  of  the  city  and  the 
wire  chiefs  were  at  work.  In  one  day 
there  was  a  system  of  wires  for  the  use 
of  the  city  officials.  In  two  days  these 
were  linked  to  long-distance  wires ;  and 
in  eleven  days  a  2,000-line  switchboard 
was  in  full  working  trim.  This  feat  still 
stands  as  the  record  in  rebuilding. 

In  the  supreme  emergency  of  war,  the 
telephone  is  as  indispensable,  very  near- 
ly, as  the  cannon.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
belief  of  the  Japanese,  who  handled  their 
armies  by  telephone  when  they  drove 
back  the  Russians.  Each  body  of  Jap- 
anese troops  moved  forward  like  a  silk- 
worm, leaving  behind  it  a  glistening 
strand  of  red  copper  wire.  At  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  Mukden,  the  silkworm 
army,  with  a  million  legs,  crept  against 
the  Russian  hosts  in  a  vast  crescent,  a 
hundred  miles  from  end  to  end.  ]\\ 
means  of  this  glistening  red  wire,  the 
various  batteries  and  regiments  were 
organized  into  fifteen  divisions.  Each 
gjoup  of  three  divisions  was  wired  to  a 
general,  and  the  five  generals  were  wired 
to  the  great  Oyama  himself,  who  sat  ten 
miles  back  of  the  firing  line  and  sent  his 
orders.  W^henever  a  regiment  lunged 
forward,  one  of  the  soldiers  carried  a 
telephone  set.     If  they   held  their  posi- 
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tion,  two  other  soldiers  ran  up  with  a 
spool  of  wire.  In  this  way  and  under 
fire  of  the  Russian  cannon,  150  miles  of 
wire  were  strung  across  the  battlefield. 
As  the  Japanese  said,  it  was  this  "flying 
telephone'"  that  enabled  Oyama  to 
manipulate  his  forces  as  handily  as  tho 
he  were  playing  a  game  of  chess.  It 
was  in  this  war,  too,  that  the  Mikado's 
soldiers  strung  the  costliest  of  all  tele- 
phone lines,  at  203  Metre  Hill.  When 
the  wire  had  been  basted  up  this  hill  to 
the  summit,  the  fortress'  of  Port  Arthur 
lay  at  their  mercy.  But  the  climb  had 
cost  them  24,000  lives.. 

Of  the  seven  million  telephones  in  the 
United  States,  about  two  million  are  in 
farmhouses.  Every  fourth  American 
farmer  is  in  telephonic  touch  with  his 
neighbors  and  the  market.  Iowa  leads 
among  the  farming  States.  Not  to  have 
'a  telephone,  in  Iowa,  is  to  belong  to 
what   a   Londoner  would  call  the  "sub- 


merged tenth"  of  the  population.  Sec- 
ond in  line  comes  Illinois,  with  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  Indiana  following  closely 
behind ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  list,  in 
the  matter  of  farm  telephones,  are  Con- 
necticut and  Louisiana. 

The  first  farmer  who  discovered  the 
value  of  the  telephone  was  the  market 
gardener.  Next  came  the  bonanza 
farmer  of  the  Red  River  N'alley — such  a 
man,  for  instance,  as  ( )liver  Dalrymple, 
of  North  Dakota,  who  found  that  by 
the  aid  of  the  telephone  he  could  plant 
and  harvest  30,000  acres  of  wheat  in  a 
single  season.  Then,  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  years  ago,  there  arose  a 
veritable  Telephone  Crusade  among  the 
farmers  of  the  Middle  West.  Cheap 
telephones,  that  were  fairly  good,  had 
by  this  time  been  made  possible  by  the 
improvements  of  the  Bell  engineers;  and 
stories  of  what  could  be  done  by  tele- 
phone became  the  favorite  gossip  of  the 
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(lay.  (  )ne  farmer  had  kf|)l  liis  barn 
from  being  burned  down  by  telephoning 
for  his  neighbors.  Another  had  cleared 
$600  of  extra  profit  on  the  sale  of  his 
eattle  by  telephoning  to  the  best  market. 
A  third  had  rescued  a  flock  of  sheep  by 
sending  quick  news  of  an  approaching 
biiz/ard.  A  fourth  had  saved  his  son's 
life  by  getting  an  instantaneous  message 
to  the  doctor,  and  so  on. 

I  low  the  telephone  saved  a  $3,(X)0,0(X) 
fruit  crop  in  Colorado,  in  upc;,  is  the 
story  that  is  oftencst  told  in  the  West. 
Until  that  yeir.  the  frosts  in  the  spring 
nipped  the  buds.  No  farmer  i'ould  be 
sure  of  his  harvest.  Hut  in  iQog  the 
fruit-growers  bought  smudge-pots  — 
300,000  or  more.  These  were  plnced  in 
the  orchards,  ready  to  be  lit  at  a  mo- 
ment's   notice.      Next,    an    alliance    was 


made  with  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  so  that  whenever  the  Frost 
King  came  down  from  the  north,  a 
w.'irning  could  be  telephoned  to  the 
farmers.  Just  when  Colorado  was  pink 
with  apple  blossoms,  the  first  warning 
came:  "Get  ready  to  light  up  .your 
smudge-pots  in  half  an  hour."  Then 
the  farmers  telephoned  to  the  nearest 
towns:  "Frost  is  coming;  come  and  help 
us  in  the  orchards."  ITuiidreds  of  men 
rushed  out  into  the  country  on  horse- 
back and  in  wagons.  Tn  half  an  hour 
the  last  warning  came :  "Light  up ;  the 
thermometer  registers  2()."  The  smudge 
pot  artillery  was  set  ablaze  and  kept 
blazing  until  the  news  came  that  the  icy 
forces  had  retreated.  .And  in  this  way 
every  Colorado  farmer  who  had  a  tele- 
phone saved  his  fruit. 

New  York  City. 
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Queen's  Lace 


BY  ELEANOR   DUNCAN  WOOD 


Adown  the  shilling  meadows 

They  twain  have  wandered   wide, 

-And  she  plucked  the  vagrant  blos.soms 
That  nodded  at  her  side, 

And  in  lier  eyes  was  laughter, 
And  on  her  lips  was  pride. 

"Nay,  nay,  my  lowly  lover, 

A  village  maid  T  be, 
But  the  scepter  of  a  lordly  land 

Is  humbly  proffered  mc. 
And  the  filmy  laces  of  a  queen 

Shall   deck  me   royally." 


Low  sank  his  head  in  dolor. 

He  had  nor  lands,  nor  gold, 
But  strong  brown  hands  to  serve  and  guar-i 

And  a  steadfast  heart  to  hold. 
And — ah,  the  witchery  of  her  smile 

Had  made  him  overbold 

The   flowers  swayed  to  meet  her. 

The  fair  sky  bent  above. 
Low  came  her  voice,  and  sweeter 

Than  call  of  mating  dove. 
.\nd  on  her  lips  was  laughter, 

Rut  in  her  eyes  was  love. 


"My  scepter  is  the  golden  rod. 

Look  up,  beloved,  and  see. 
And    the    Queen's    lace    blossoms    on    m\ 
breast 
Deck  me  right  royally  : 
For  the  kingdom  of  your  faithful  heart 
Is  realm  enougli  for  me." 
Maysville.  Ky. 


Trustees  and   Professors 

BY  THADDEUS  P.  THOMAS,    Ph.D. 

[In  our  issue  of  September  28,  191 1,  we  printed  an  article  by  Professor  Thomas,  en- 
titled "Some  Rights  of  College  Students"  This  second  article  is  a  logical  sequel.  The 
author    is    Professor    of    Economics    and    Sociology  at  Goucher  College. — Editor.] 

<<  \T0   professors   admitted   without  not;   but  if  they   do,   the  great,   honest, 

1  V       muzzles!"     This  is  the  notice  sleepy-headed   pubhc   i-s   Ukely   to   yawn 

which     might    be    posted    in  and  say,  "Another  teacher  has  lost   his 

front  of  a  number  of  our  colleges  and  job,    but    why    should    it    concern    me?" 

universities.   '1  hat  number  was  increased  And  it  is  true  that  the  purely  personal 

during  the  past  year.    Every  college  that  sufferings  of  a  professor  ought  not  to  be 

has  adopted  the  muzzle  policy  has  made  a  matter  of  more  concern  than  the  equal 

its  professors  either  subservient  cowards  sufferings  of  a  janitor  or  a  street-cleaner, 

if  they  have  remained,  or  martyrs  to  the  The   fate   of  the  professor  is   relatively 

cause  of  free  speech,  if  they  have  been  unimportant,  even  to  the  professor,  if  he 

forced  to  resign.  has  the  spirit  which  a  number  of  them 

Why  call  them  martyrs?  Because  a  have  displayed.  What  is  the  fate  of  the 
person  who  "suffers  for  a  principle"  is  truth?  That  is  the  important  question, 
a  martyr,  tho  it  must  be  confessed  that  What  happens  if  the  professors  who  re- 
these  modern  martyrdoms,  which  in-  tain  their  positions  cease  to  teach  ad- 
volve,  at  their  worst,  only  semi-starva-  vanced  social  doctrines  for  fear  of  the 
tion,  are  gentle  and  bloodless  aft'airs  trustees?  It  is  the  object  of  this  article 
compared  with  those  which  used  to  red-  to  state  the  rights  of  trustees,  then 
den  the  sands  of  the  arena.  This  mod-  that  of  professors,  and,  finally,  to  indi- 
ern  gentleness  is  fortunate  for  the  mar-  cate  that  the  teaching  of  those  social 
tyr  but  unfortunate  for  the  truth.  When  truths  which  some  men  are  desperately 
persecution  was  public  and  violent,  the  eager  to  suppress  is  a  matter  which  con- 
blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  cerns  every  member  of  society,  from  the 
Church.  Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  will  smart  set  to  the  slums, 
rise  again,  if  it  is  publicly  crushed.  But  The  trustees  have  a  tight,  in  the  first 
truth,  secretly  chloroformed,  has  a  place,  to  require  the  professor  to  give 
harder  time  of  it.  A  decade  or  two  ago,  the  students  an  opportunity  to  study 
before  the  gentler  methods  of  martyr-  both  sides  of  social  questions  and  to 
dom  had  reached  their  present  high  de-  form  and  express  their  own  opinions. 
gree  of  efficiency,  professors  were  got-  Students  can  no  more  attain  judicial- 
ten  rid  of  almost  openly.  And  in  b^ck-  mindedness  by  proxy  than  they  can  at- 
ward  States,  like  Florida,  where  such  tain  muscular  development  by  proxy. 
dead  issues  as  slavery  and  secession  are  Let  the  children  of  the  capitalist  and  of 
considered  vital  topics  of  the  day,  the  the  trade  unionist  first  study  the  ques- 
old-fashioned,  awkward,  public  methods  tion,  then  speak  their  minds,  and  learn 
are  still  used  to  secure  uniformity  of  by  actual  jjractice  the  lesson  of  tolera- 
opinion  on  these  topics.  But  the  up-to-  tion,  if  they  are  capable  of  learning  it. 
date  martyrdom  is  a  marvel  of  clandes-  And  let  the  professor  practise  toleration 
tine  dexterity.  Subtle  but  irresistible  tf^ward  those  students  who  antagonize 
influences  are  manipulated  .so  as  to  make  his  views.  lie  can  show  high  devotion  to 
the  professor  move  in  a  seemingly  volun-  freedom  of  .sjjcech  by  allowing  it  to  be 
tary  manner  from  the  professorial  chair  used  against  himself,  when  he  could 
to  the  door  and  thence  into  the  street,  keep  a  monopoly  oi  it.  Professor  Ross, 
never  to  return.  J le  can  guess  why,  but  himself  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  free 
he  can  prove  nothing.  speech,    has    exprest    this    noble    ideal : 

Do  the  facts  get  \uU)  the  papers?     It  "The  genuine  teacher  wants  fellows,  n(jt 

can  usually  Ix-  so  managed  that  they  (\u  rjisciples,  and  his  happiest  hour  is  when 
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lie   tulcl^>   the   I  lib  lie   has   iramcU  la   now 
ablf  to  hold  luiii  at  bay." 

Again,  the  trustees  have  a  right  to  re 
(|iiirc  the  |»rotesst)r  to  devote  most  ol 
li.^.  time  ill  the  classroom  to  tlie  gener- 
ally accepteil  tacts  and  principles  of  his 
specialty.  .Vs  an  example  c>t"  the  way  in 
which  this  right  ol  the  trustees  may  be 
violated,  let  us  imagine  the  case  of  a 
professor  of  economics  v\lii)  believes  in 
the  Single  Tax.  Xow  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority ot  economists  recognize  that  there 
IS  much  truth  in  this  idea.  lUit  if  this 
particular  professor  believes  that  the 
Single  Tax  doctrine  i>  the  cenlral  truth 
in  economics,  that  private  property  in 
land  is  morally  wrong,  that  no  (Jther 
taxe>  than  land  taxes  are  ever  justifiable, 
and  if  be  devntes  the  greater  pcjrtion  ot 
the  time  allotted  for  the  teaching  of  all 
branches  of  economics  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  his  fa\t»rite  doctrine,  so  that  a 
true  view  of  the  science  is  lost  by  dis- 
torted perspective,  and  the  professor's 
platform  becomes  a  vantage  ground  for 
the  ])romulgation  of  an  exclusive  hobby, 
would  not  the  trustees  feel  justified  in 
thinking  that  the  professor  is  obtaining 
his  salary  under  false  pretenses  ?  1  le 
certainly  has  a  right  to  express  views  in 
the  classroom  at  variance  with  those  of 
the  majority  of  economists,  but  he  has 
no  r'ght  to  teach  such  views  as  the  sci- 
ence of  economics. 

.Again,  the  trustees  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  professor  shall  remember, 
in  public  utterance  outside  of  the  class- 
room, that  he  is  not  only  a  citizen,  but  a 
part  of  an  institution  whose  good  name 
he  can  injure  by  careless  and  reckless 
statements.  These  statements  may  have 
wide  circulation,  not  because  they  come 
from  ]\Ir.  Smith,  but  from  Professor 
Smith,  who  holds  the  chair  of  economics 
in  the  State  university,  and  it  is  the  im- 
portance of  the  chair  rather  than  his 
own  importance  which  attracts  attention. 
Xow,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  definite 
boundary  line  between  the  rights  of  iNIr. 
Smith,  the  man,  and  Professor  Smith, 
the  economist,  but  the  trustees  have  a 
rig-ht  to  expect  that  the  latter  shall  bear 
in  mind  that  he  is  to  some  extent  the 
custodian  of  the  good  name  of  the  uni- 
versity. Consequently  his  freedom  of 
speech  is  not  absolute. 

And  what  are  the  rights  of  the  profes- 


sors i*  1  he  lirsl  of  these  is  the  right  to 
freedom  of  speech  .iiside  of  the  class- 
room. I  he  professor  who  has  granted 
freedom  of  si)eech  to  the  students  couid, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  successfully 
claim  it  for  himself.  li  the  trustees 
should  hold  views  which  are  at  variance 
with  tlK)se  of  the  professor,  he  coujd  say, 
■  The  students  have  been  required  to 
read  the  best  arguments  on  your  side  ol 
the  (|uestion  as  well  as  on  the  other  side. 
What  more  can  you  reasonably  aski' 
When  1  express  my  own  opinion  1  am 
only  exercising  the  same  privilege  that 
belongs  to  the  humblest  and  most  igno- 
rant student  in  my  class."  If  the  pro- 
fessor, from  pocketbook  considerations, 
hesitates  to  claim  this  privilege,  he 
should  be  despised  as  a  coward.  If  the 
tru>tees  dismiss  the  professor  for  claim- 
ing the  same  right  that  he  freely  accords 
to  the  student,  they  should  be  denounced 
as  tyrants.  The  fact  that  they  are  with- 
in their  legal  rights  does  not  excuse 
them  for  wilfully  trampling  on  the  moral 
rights  of  others. 

Another  right  of  the  professor  is  the 
right  to  freedom  of  speech  outside  of  the 
classroom.  This  right  is  limited,  as  has 
already  been  said,  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
partly  responsible  for  the  good  name  of 
the  educational  institution  which  he  rep- 
resents. lUit  that  does  not  alter  his  right 
to  state,  in  a  dignified  manner,  his  views 
on  public  questions.  There  has  been 
great  fear  that  professors  by  their 
speeches  or  articles  may  diminish  the 
number  of  gifts  to  educational  institu- 
t'ons.  No  one  is  more  interested  in  the 
financial  welfare  of  such  institutions 
than  the  professor,  but  must  the  desire 
for  gifts  from  the  wrong  sort  of  rich 
men  lead  him  to  sacrifice  his  freedom  of 
speech  and  lose  all  influence  because  of 
a  general  suspicion  that  he  dare  not  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  ?  What  is  the  sense 
in  allowing  institutions  for  teaching  the 
truth  to  suppress  the  truth  in  order  to 
secure  funds  for  teaching  the  truth? 
Such  institutions  are  betraying  the  very 
cause  for  wlv'ch  they  came  into  exist- 
ence. They  have  entered  upon  the 
career  of  the  hypocrite  and  impostor, 
with  consequences  which  at  first  are  as 
invisible  as  when  bankers  become  dis- 
honest, but  which  eventually  are  as  wide- 
spread. 
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The  moral  ci  jit  of  the  nation  is 
chiefly  controlled  by  three  classes — min- 
isters, editors  and  teachers — and  as  long 
as  these  are  not  suspected  of  moral  bank- 
ruptcy we  may  avert  a  crisis.  We  can- 
not believe  that  those  who  profess  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  supremacy  of 
conscience  and  the  spread  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom  have  secretly  adopted  the 
contemptible  motto,  "Money  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing,  therefore  get  money."  But 
what  will  be  the  consequence  if  one  by 
one  professors  conclude  to  throttle  the 
truth  in  order  to  keep  their  salaries,  and 
editors  suppress  the  facts  in  order  not  to 
lose  the  advertisements,  and  ministers 
silence  their  consciences  rather  than  miss 
large  donations?  Moral  standards  will 
be  lowered  while  ill-gotten  wealth  will  be 
piled  higher,  class  hatred  will  increase 
while  the  means  of  allaying  it  will  dimin- 
ish, the  once  trusted  molders  of  public 


opinion  will  be  discredited  fur  having 
become  the  hated  hirelings  of  the  preda- 
tory rich,  and  the  masses  will  be  ready 
to  listen  to  revolutionary  agitators,  with 
their  desperate  remedies.  The  only  pre- 
ventive of  revolution  is  reform.  The 
only  cure  for  class  hatred  is  justice. 
Against  every  form  of  economic  injus- 
tice it  is  the  duty  of  the  professor  of 
economics  to  protest :  while  continuing  to 
hold  his  chair,  if  he  may — or  after  hav- 
ing vacated  it,  if  he  must.  According  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  he  must  dist'n- 
guish  truth  from  error  and  error  from 
guilt,  and  then  denounce  the  guilt  un- 
sparingly and  controvert  tv.e  error  with- 
out intolerance  and  proclaim  the  truth 
fearlessly.  He  must  emulate  the  gr'mly 
l^ractical  idealism  of  a  certain  New  Eng- 
land editor  who  has  adopted  this  motto . 
"With  a  mission  and  without  a  muzzle." 

IjALTIMORE.    Md. 
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The   Race   Problem   in   Arizona 

BY   BOOKER    T.  WASHINGTON,    LL.D. 


AI'EW'  weeks  ago,  in  response'  to  a 
request  from  the  white  citizens 
and  colfjred  citizens  of  that  city. 
I  delivered  an  Emancipation  address  at 
Phrjenix,  the  capital  of  the  new  state  of 
Arizona.  The  interesting  thing  abr)ut 
this  celebration  to  me  was  the  number 
of  different  races  and  dififerent  types  of 
people  who  tr>ok  part  in  it.  .Any  one 
who  has  traveled  thru  this  flesert  coun- 
try, with  its  red  mountains  and  yellow 
plains,  has  been  imprest  with  the  violent 
contrasts  in  the  colors  of  the  landscape. 
I'Vjr  my  part,  f  was  even  more  imprest 
with  the  variety  and  contrasts  in  the  col- 
or*-  of  the  different  elements  of  the  pop- 
uJat'on.  I  met  there  not  only  black  men 
and  white  men,  but  yellow  men  and  red 
men,  with  all  the  varying  shades  be- 
tween them. 

Phffnix  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  iiu-Jting 
jKjt  for  all  the  races  of  the  <'arth.  In 
thi.s  south vvestern  «otnitr\  the  tifles  of 
ifnmipration  from  I'jirope  anri  Asia, 
i'rom  N'ortli  and  .South,  meet  and  inter- 


mingle. It  seemed  to  me.  while  I  was 
there  that  I  met  white  {)eo])le  and  black 
l>eople'  from  every  state  of  the  Union 
and  from  some  parts  of  Canada  as  well. 
In  fact,  I  am  perfectly  safe  in  saying,  T 
never  had  an  opportunity  l;efore.  in  so 
short  a  sjjace  of  time,  to  meet,  tonch  el- 
bows and  talk  with  so  manv  kinds  of 
white  people,  and  so  many  kinds  of  col- 
fjrcfl  people,  as  I  did  in  .Arizona. 

-Ml  these  people  seemed  to  be  takin  ; 
part,  directly  or  inrlircctlv.  in  the  three- 
flay  celebr.'ilion  of  Presiflent  Lincoln's 
iCmancipation  Proclamatiun.  When  1 
reached  the  city  T  found  all  the  i:)rincipal 
streets  decorated  with  lla.js  and  patriotic 
emblems.  Excursion  trains  were  bring- 
ing in  from  many  parts  fif  the  new  state 
Dcople  to  jjurlicipate  in  the  celebration 
In  the  procession  which  escorted  me 
from  the  htitel  tf)  the  park  where  T  was 
to  sjK-ak.  there  were  two  colored  bands: 
one  of  them  was  made  ui*  of  Indian  stn 
dent"-  from  the  United  Slates  liid'ist'ial 
.School    for   Indians  at    Pluenix,  and  the 
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other  was  inaile  up  of  local  tak-nt  aiuonp; 
the  coloretl  people  of  the  city.  I*art  of 
the  program  of  the  celebration  was  a 
series  of  three  baseball  games  between  a 
N'egro  and  ^Mexican  team.  Diirinj.;  the 
time  I  was  there  1  had  an  opportunity  to 
witness  a  foot  race,  in  which  an  Indian, 
a  white  man  and  a  Mexican  participated. 
A  Nej.,'ro  was  the  timekeeper.  Amonj; 
the  speakers  on  the  program  were  the 
Secretary  of  the  Territory,  whom  the 
people  now  refer  to  as  "Governor," 
( ieorge  K.  Young;  Dr.  J.  Harvey  Deere, 
pastor  of  the  l-'irst  Baptist  Church,  and 
Dr.  W.  B.  Rail,  head  of  the  Negro  col- 
lege in  Seguin.  Tex.  Besides  myself. 
I  )r.  Ball  was  the  only  other  colored  man 
on  the  ]irogram. 

The  exercises  were  held  in  a  great 
letit  which  had  been  erected  at  Rast  Lake 
I 'ark.  When  it  came  time  for  me  to  de- 
liver my  address,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  my  old  friend.  Rev.  Sam  Small, 
whom  I  had  known  when  he  was  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  as  an 
evangelistic  preacher  thruout  the  South, 
had  been  chosen  to  introduce  me  to  the 
audience.  I  mention  thees  facts  merely 
to  illustrate  and  emphasize  the  number 
nnd  diflferent  types  of  people  who  took 
part  in  this  unique  celebration.  T  want 
to  speak,  however,' less  about  the  T^nan- 
cipation  celebration  than  about  what  T 
was  able  to  learn  of  the  relation  which 
exists  among  the  different  racial  ele- 
ments which  make  up  the  population  of 
this  cosmopolitan  city  and  state. 

Every  one  in  Phoenix.  T  discovered, 
has  come  from  somewdiere  else,  except 
the  Indians.  The  result  is,  you  find  peo- 
ple from  all  parts  of  the  countrv  in  the 
most  unexpected  places.  The  little  ho- 
tel at  which  I  stopped,  for  example,  w^as 
conducted  by  an  American  white  woman 
from  the  state  of  Idaho.  When,  shortly 
after  my  arrival,  I  asked  to  have  some 
breakfast  sent  up  to  my  room,  I  found 
that  I  was  being  served  by  a  Chinaman 
from  a  Chinese  restaurant.  T  had  heard 
of  Chinese  restaurants  before,  but  I  con- 
fess I  was  surprised  to  find  a  Chinaman 
was  running  a  restaurant  in  such  close 
connection  with  the  hotel  in  which  T  was 
stopping.  .A.S  a  matter  of  fact,  as  T  was 
afterward  informed,  there  are  onlv  two 
restaurants  in  this  city  of  20,000  inhab- 
itants which  are  not  in  control  of  Chi- 


nese. One  of  these  is  conducted  by  an 
American  white  man  and  the  other  by  an 
American   Negro. 

The  Chinese  have  control  of  nearly  all 
the  truck  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  anil  wagons  driven  by  Chinese 
drivers  su])ply  the  hotels  and  most  of  the 
homes.  I  confess  it  looked  very  strange 
to  me  to  see  a  Chinaman  scpiatting  on 
the  front  seat  of  a  vegetable  wagon,  driv- 
ing a  lujrse.  Before  1  came  to  Arizona 
I  iiad  seen  pictures  of  Chinamen  draw- 
ing two-wheel  carts,  and  I  had  seen  other 
Chinamen  carrying  bundles  on  their 
heads,  but  1  had  never  before  seen  a  Chi- 
naman driving  a  real  live  hor.se. 

Meeting  for  the  first  time,  in  a  position 
where  one  race  either  is,  or  soon  will  be, 
crowding  the  other  in  the  labor  market, 
I  was  eager  to  learn  how  the  two  races 
felt  toward  one  another.  T  rather  ex- 
pected that  I  would  find  soinetimes  a 
jealousy  existing  between  the  black  man 
and  the  yellow  man. 

While  T  was  in  Phoenix  I  met  a  col- 
ored man  who  had  daily  business  deal- 
ings with  the  Chinese.  With  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  his  opinion  of  his  yellow 
neighbor,  I  asked  him  if  the  Chinese 
were  good  business  men. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  replied.  '"The  China- 
man is  the  truest  counter  and  the  quick- 
est I  ever  saw."  With  that  he  went  on 
to  explain  to  me  the  method  by  which 
Chinese  computations  are  made.  It 
seems  that  the  Chinese  merchants  employ 
a  little  frame  with  beads  strung  upon  it. 
something  like  that  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  in  the  kindergarten,  to 
make  their  computations. 

"The  Chinaman  just  pushes  these 
beads  back  and  forth  across  that  frame." 
my  friend  continued,  "makes  some  curi- 
ous mark  on  a  slate,  and  tells  you  quicker 
than  vou  can  think  just  what  you  owe 
him.      TTe  tells  you  right,  too." 

From  these  remarks  and  from  other 
ih'ngs  which  I  heard  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  a'^  far  a>  concerned  the 
l^lack  man  and  the  yellow  man,  they  were 
getting  along  pretty  well  together. 

I  learned  another  interesting  fact  in 
regard  to  the  Chinese  while  T  was  in  Ari- 
;'ona.  In  the  citv  of  Phoenix  there  is.  as 
in  many  other  cities  in  the  West,  a  rec'ion 
that  is  inhabited  almo.st  entirely  by  Chi- 
nese and  is  called  Chinatown.      In  TMiu:- 
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nix,  however,  "Chinatown"  has  a  mayor. 
He  is  called  ■"Mayor  Dick,"  and  he  seems 
to  be  the  supreme  authority  m  China- 
town. Whenever  a  Chinaman  is  arrest- 
ed for  a  small  crime  of  any  kind — any- 
thing less  tiian  a  felony,  in  lact — it  has 
become  customary  for  the  police  author- 
ities to  turn  the  man  and  his  crime  over 
to  "Mayor  Dick."  They  have  found  that 
itiey  could  get  substantial  justice  more 
surely  and  more  conveniently  in  that 
way  than  they  could  by  dragging  the 
culprit  into  the  ordinary  police  courts 
and  going  through  the  ordinary  proc- 
esses. Ihe  reason  for  this  seems  to  be 
that  the  Chinaman  has  very  little  under- 
standing of  and  apparently  very  little 
confidence  in  the  American  methods  of 
administering  justice.  And  so  the  China- 
man in  Phoenix,  even  tho  he  is  not  a  citi- 
zen, gets  in  this  indirect  way  a  certain 
amount  of  self-government. 

During  the  few  days  that  I  was  in  the 
city,  altho  I  was  very  much  hurried,  I 
took  occasion  to  go  down  to  Chinatown 
and  visit  ""Mayor  Dick."  He  was  a  little, 
dried  up,  yellow  man,  who  spoke  very 
broken  English.  He  seemed,  however, 
to  have  a  pretty  clear  understanding  of 
American  customs  and  manners.  When 
I  asked  him  how  he  came  to  be  called 
""Mayoj,"  he  said  in  a  quite  matter  of 
fact  tone:  "'V\'ell,  you  see,  I  am  here 
thirty  year.  I  know  American  custom. 
When  Chinaboy  get  in  trouble  he  come 
to  see  me.  When  policemen  get  in 
trouble  with  Chinaboy,  both  come  to  me. 
I  know  how  to  make  it  all  right.  So 
the  newspapers  say  I  am  Mayor  of 
Chinatown.     Yes." 

"Mayor  Dick"  told  me  that  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  Chinatown  is  gradually 
decreasing.  Some  years  ago  there  were 
as  many  as  400  Chinamen  in  the  city. 
Now  there  are  not  more  than  200.  'Jhe 
reason  is  that  every  Chinaman  must 
some  time  go  back  to  China.  He  is 
never  more  than  a  sojourner  in  America. 
Jf  he  does  not  go  back  alive,  he  goes 
back  in  his  coffin.  Once  out  of  the  coun- 
try, unless  he  has  a  certificate  showing 
that  he  is  a  merchant,  he  is  not  j^ermitted 
to  return.  H  the  same  is  true  of  other 
cities  as  is  true  of  Phnmix,  the  Chinese 
pf^julation  of  the  L'nited  States  shouKl 
be  gradually  declining. 

Now  the  thing  that  imprest  me  in  this 


connection,  in  regard  Lo  the  Chinaman, 
was  the  extent  to  which  he  is  an  alien  in 
this  country,  i  doubt  whether  any  other 
portion  of  the  population  remains  so 
thoroly  foreign  as  is  true  of  the  China- 
man. 

Sometimes  people  in  this  country 
speak  of  the  Negro  as  an  alien  race,  and 
frequently  the  suggestion  is  made  that 
the  country  would  be  better  off  if  the 
black  man  could  somehow  or  other  be 
shipped  back  to  his  fatherland  in  Africa. 
No  one  has  yet  suggested,  however,  that 
the  Negro,  while  still  living  in  the  midst 
of  the  white  civilization,  was  so  much  of 
a  foreigner  that  he  could  not  be  tried  by 
the  same  law  and  in  the  sanie  courts  and 
according  to  the  same  moral  and  polit- 
ical standards  as  the  white  man.  in  the 
first  place,  the  life  of  the  Negro  is  so 
interwoven  with  all  the  interests,  tradi- 
tions, hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  white 
man  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  separate 
them  in  the  way  I  have  suggested,  even 
were  it  desirable.  In  the  second  place, 
no  matter  how  much  he  may  fall  below 
the  standard  of  the  white  man,  the  Ne- 
gro has  and  desires  no  other  law  and  no 
other  standards  than  those  which  the 
white  man  has  taught  him  to  love  and 
revere.  However  different  the  Negro 
may  be  in  the  color  of  his  skin,  he  is  not 
an  alien  in  this  country,  and  has  no 
interests  and  no  ambition  which,  in  the 
last  analysis,  are  not  identical  or  in  har- 
mony with  those  of  the  white  people  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded. 

Another  race  which  is  just  now  mak- 
ing its  appearance  in  Arizona  is  the  Jap- 
anese. Like  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese 
frequently  take  up  the  business  of  truck 
gardening  in  the  suburbs  of  the  cities. 
The  first  place,  however,  in  which  they 
find  entrance  into  American  life  seems 
to  be  as  house  servants,  waiters  in  the 
hotels,  and  cooks  in  private  families. 
The  Japanese  have  not  yet  made  their 
ajjpearance  in  large  numbers,  and  per- 
haps when  they  do  come  and  begin  to 
take  the  place  of  the  colored  pef)ple  in 
hotels  and  in  other  places,  the  Negroes 
will  l(jse  some  of  the  admiration  which 
they  conceived  for  the  little  "Yellow 
Peril"  during  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Japan. 

Meanwhile,  the  Negro,  in  the  process 
of  afljiistment  tliat  seems  to  be  going  on 
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IxHwcdn  llic  races,  is  getting  inlu  utlicr 
Icmtb  oi  laliur.  Several  ul  llieiu  own 
large  plantations  in  the  rich  soil  outsule 
of  I'luenix.  ( )ne  of  them  is  mgageil  in 
rniuniig  a  liaml  laundry,  ni  wlncli  he  em- 
ploys, however,  Mexican  women  to  do 
the  work.  Mexican  women,  1  learn, 
have  a  great  reputation  as  ironers. 

(  )ne  of  the  three  wholesale  fruit  mer- 
chants in  I'huenix  is  a  Negro,  another  is 
making  money  running  wliat  is  known 
as  a  post"  store,  on  the  edge  of  the  In- 
dian reservation  a  few  miles  from  I'hu;- 
nix.  Another  colored  man  is  running  a 
restaurant,  in  competition  with  the  Chi- 
nese, and  has  succeeded  largely,  as  near 
as  1  could  learn,  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  able  to  furnish  what  the  Chinese 
were  not  able  to  do,  namely,  "home 
cooking."  lie  calls  his  restaurant  the 
Home  Kitchen.  A  considerable  number 
of  colored  men  have  made  money  in  real 
estate.  Xegroes  have  pretty  near  a 
monopoly  of  the  barber  business  in  this 
city.  1  here  are  five  colored  barber 
shops  in  IMiccnix;  one  of  them  is  to  be 
located  in  the  magnilicent  new  Adams 
Hotel,  which  is  now  in  the  course  of 
erection. 

What  is  even  more  important  to  my 
mind  than  the  successes  of  the  few  indi- 
viduals that  1  have  named  is  the  general 
disposition  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Xegro  people  to  consider  seriously  the 
needs  of  their  little  community  and  take 
measures  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  danger  which  is  likely  to  come  to 
them  from  that  drifting  class,  who  are  a 
greater  menace  in  the  case  of  colored 
people  than  that  of  any  other  race  in  this 
country. 

Another  class  of  people  with  whom 
the  Negro  is  coming  into  contact,  not 
only  in  Arizona,  but  all  along  the  south- 
ern border,  is  the  Mexican.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  common  labor — that  is  to 
say,  work  in  the  streets  and  on  the  farms 
— is  performed  by  Mexicans.  The  Mex- 
ican is  a  valuable  farm  laborer  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  because  he  under- 
stands irrigation.  The  Mexicans  are 
also  the  most  numerous  of  the  different 
colored  peoples  in  Arizona  and  are  per- 
forming in  this  part  of  the  country  much 
the  same  tasks  that  the  masses  of  the 
colored  people  are  performing  in  other 
parts  of  the  South.     I  saw  hundreds  of 


ihem  at  work  in  the  slrctl-,  and  on  build- 
mgs  m  course  of  construction  while  1 
was  in  I'lKenix. 

As  a  rule,  people  do  nol  speak  veiy 
respectfully  of  the  Mexicans.  As  a  class, 
they  are  regarded  as  unprogressive,  un- 
steady and  unthrifty.  The  Mexican 
seems  to  have  two  great  difficulties.  In 
the  first  place,  he  does  not  have  the  same 
ambition  to  get  education  as  is  true,  for 
example,  of  the  Negro;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  is  said  that  he  spends  al- 
most all  of  his  surplus  for  drink.  Un- 
like the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  but  in 
that  respect  like  the  Negroes,  the  Mexi- 
cans are,  for  the  most  part,  citizens  of 
the  country  in  which  they  live.  One  of 
the  questions  which  is  troubling  the  new 
State  of  Arizona  is  what  to  do  with 
them  as  voters.  Heretofore,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  disfranchise  them  by 
means  of  an  educational  qualification, 
coupled  with  a  provision  requiring  them 
to  interpret  a  certain  portion  of  the  Con- 
stitution. At  the  time  I  was  there,  how- 
ever, 1  noticed  that  both  political  parties 
were  actively  organizing  "Spanish- 
American"  clubs.  Ordinarily  a  Mexican 
is  known  along  the  border  as  a  '  cholo" 
or  greaser.  But  as  soon  as  he  becomes 
desirable  as  a  voter  he  receives  another 
name ;  he  is  called  then  a  Spanish- Amer- 
ican, just  as  the  Negro,  wherever  he  is  a 
voter,  is  likely  to  be  referred  to  as  an 
A  fro- American. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Indian  is  a 
mere  spectator.  1  saw  hundreds  of  them 
standing  about  on  street  corners  in 
their  picturesque  Indian  or  half-civilized 
costumes,  idly  watching  the  strange 
spectacle  of  the  new  civilization  which  is 
pouring  into  this  new  country,  changing 
its  physical  character  and  sweeping  away 
all  that  remains  of  the  primitive  life  and 
civilization. 

I  have  tried  in  what  I  have  already 
written  to  suggest  something  of  the  al- 
ready complicated  racial  relations  which 
I  found  in  Arizona,  and  to  indicate  in  a 
general  way  the  manner  in  which  these 
different  races  are  learning  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  new  conditions  and  to 
each  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  found  in  this  state  that 
there  are  a  greater  variety  of  races  and 
people  who  are  struggling  up  out  of  a 
primitive   and   backward   condition   than 
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in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 
In  sp;te  of  this  fact  there  is,  so  far  as  i 
could  learn,  no  place  in  the  Southwest, 
except  perhaps  New  Mexico,  where 
there  is  so  little  friction  between  the 
races  and  so  much  confidence,  hope  and 
good  will  among  all  classes,  as  is  true  in 
Arizona  and  in  Phoenix.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  different  races 
are  represented  as  yet  in  such  compara- 
tively small  numbers.  Altogether,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  colored  people,  in- 
cluding those  other  persons  classed  as 
foreigners,  of  which  latter  there  are  very 
few  in  Arizona,  represent  more  than  30 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  There  are, 
for  example,  Mexicans  to  the  number  of 
13  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population; 
II  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  In- 
dians. 

My  own  opinion  is,  however,  that  the 
reason  for  the  present  conditions  of  har- 
mony and  progress  existing  in  Arizona 
is  that  thus  far,  in  this  new  country, 
each  race  has  been  given  all  the  oppor- 
tunities that  have  been  granted  to  the 
others.     Each  race  has  been  allowed  to 


find  for  itself  its  position  and  place  in 
the  life  of  the  community,  and  work  out 
Its  salvation  in  its  own  way.  In  a  gen- 
eral way,  it  is  true  that  each  one  of  the 
colored  races  has  found  out  the  thing 
that  it  could  do  best,  and  is  doing  its 
part,  whether  small  or  great,  to  build  up 
the  community  and  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country. 

Arizona  has,  in  one  respect,  all  the 
advantages  of  the  new  country.  It  is 
not  troubled  by  tradition.  It  has  no  past 
to  live  down.  Its  people  have  no  fear  of 
doing  or  attempting  to  do  something 
that  was  not  done  or  attempted  in  some 
other  time  or  in  some  other  place.  I 
would  not  have  people  believe  that  there 
is  not  racial  prejudice  in  Arizona,  as 
elsewhere  in  this  country;  but  as  yet 
such  prejudice  as  exists  has  not  fixt 
itself  in  institutions,  and  the  result  is 
that  black  man,  yellow  man  and  red  man 
have  in  Arizona  an  opportunity  which, 
if  they  use  it  properly,  will  keep  that 
state  a  free  country,  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  that  word,  for  all  time  to  come. 

TusKEGEE,    Ala. 
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The  Sun   Suitor 


BY   CO LETT A    RYAN 


I  CALLED  upon  the  sun  this  happy  day. 

A  genial  heart  was  he.      'Stay  on,  oh,  stay," 

He  said,  "'enjoy  the  glory  of  the  golden  ray 

That  urges  you  to  happy  song, 

To  laughter,  love  and  life.      I  long 

For  guests  like  you  who  sparkle  thru 

The  shadows  that  they  may  be  true. 

Come  tarry  by  the  stream 

That   we  may   do  and   dream." 

How  brilliantly  he  blazed! 

The  while  he  gently  grazed 

My  spirit   with   his   heart's   warm   light. 

"Oh,  sun,"  I  said,  "I  am  not  bright, 

I'm  only  full  of  good  intent — 

A  soul  of  glowing  sentiment 

Inspired  to  be   intelligent. 

My  wit  and  will 

Would  mount  life's  hill 

To  sing  your  praise 

And  walk  your  ways 

F,namor*d  of  your  golden  rays." 


lie  blithely   blest  the   softening  air 

And   fell  to  gleaming  o'er  my  hair. 

Oh,  happy  day  of  days! 

"Be  mine,"  he  said.     "No,"  answered  T. 

"I  would  live  single  till  I  die. 

What  witty  woman  ever  can 

Desert  her  heaven  for  a  man 

Whose  sole  profession  is  to  shine?" 

He  answered,  'But  you  will  be  mine!" 

And  I  confess,  without  a  sigh, 

Day  chaperoned  so  carelessly, 

That  he  insisted.      We  were  wed, 

'Twas  called  a  marriage  of  the  head, 

And  if  I  hold  the  lure  of  light 

A  shining  song,  a  spirit  bright. 

It  is  because  my  lord  the  sun. 

And  heaven,  and  earth,  and  T  are  one. 

And   all  the  years   will   find  us  true 

I'orever   reigning  just    for  you'. 

l!r>iiTON.  Mam. 


A  New  Method  of  Making  Character 

BY  WYLLYS   REDE,   D.D. 


AuTHOB  OF  "SrBiviiN(.  tuu  THE  Masteky,"   Ktc. 


I'^EiX  years  ago  a  man  was  observed 
trauipiiig  the  streets  ol  our  great 
cities.  His  movements  were  pe- 
culiar. He  scanned  closely  every  group 
of  people  and  noted  every  incident  of 
street  life.  He  explored  neglected  al- 
leys. He  penetrated  homes  and  apart- 
ments. He  invaded  school  houses.  He 
haunted  playgrounds.  He  frequented 
athletic  contests,  which  seemed  to  have 
a  peculiar  fascination  for  him.  His  in- 
terest in  the  doings  of  human-kind,  and 
especially  of  the  genus  boy,  was  of  the 
liveliest  character.  This  man  was  not  a 
detective,  nor  a  Japanese  spy,  nor  O. 
Henry  in  search  of  material  for  stories, 
nor  a  mere  lazy  loafer  idling  away  his 
time.  He  was  driven  by  the  compelling 
power  of  a  high  purpose.  There  was  a 
sane  and  sensible  method  in  his  apparent 
madness.  He  was  collecting  materials 
for  use  in  perfecting  a  great  invention 
which  he  had  made  and  which  was  des- 
tined to  influence  the  lives  of  multitudes 
of  American  citizens. 

This  man,  Milton  Fairchild  by  name, 
was  an  earnest  student  of  child-life  for 
a  purpose.  Since  his  graduation  from 
Oberlin  College,  of  which  his  uncle  was 
president,  he  had  felt  increasingly  the 
necessity  of  training  all  young  Ameri- 
cans in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
honor,  thrift,  kindliness,  and  all  the  good 
old-fashioned  virtues  which  go  to  make 
manly  and  womanly  character.  The 
problem  was  how  to  do  this  eflfectively. 
No  satisfactory  system  of  moral  educa- 
tion had  ever  been  evolved.  This  work 
was    being    sadly    neglected     by    most 
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schools  and  even  by  the  churches.  The 
methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy and  history  had  received  ample  at- 
tention and  had  been  vastly  improved. 
But  no  practical  plans  for  teaching  ethi- 
cal truths  to  children  had  been  matured 
and  put  into  elYect.  It  will  be  conceded 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
practical  morality  is  of  more  vital  impor- 
tance than  an  acquaintance  with  these 
sciences.  The  formulation,  therefore,  of 
a  method  by  which  the  children  of  the 
nation  can  be  taught  the  sound  princi- 
ples of  moral  conduct  which  have  been 
adopted  by  men  and  women  of  intelli- 
gence and  common  sense  is  vastly  more 
important  than  the  working  out  of  a  new 
method  of  instruction  in  mathematics  or 
geography.  It  is  a  matter  upon  which 
the  safety,  honor  and  welfare  of  our 
whole  American  people  depend.  These 
considerations  had  impelled  Mr.  Fair- 
child  to  undertake  the  task  of  working 
out  a  method  of  teaching  morals  and  to 
make  it  his  life-work. 

It  was  evident  that  there  was  no  m- 
herent  lack  of  interest  in  moral  ques- 
tions. They  are  the  most  fascinating 
topics  in  the  world.  Every  great  drama 
hinges  upon  them;  every  successful  play 
and  novel  gains  its  chief  interest  from 
them.  Conversation  in  any  group  of  in- 
telligent men  or  women  reaches  its  high- 
est point  of  interest  when  they  are  dis- 
cussing the  right  and  wrong  of  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. It  is  just  so  with  children.  Mr. 
Fairchild  was  impressed,  during  his 
study  of  child-life  in  the  streets,  with  the 
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keen  interest  which  they  took  in  settling 
the  merits  of  controversies  which  arose 
there.  He  overheard  heated  arguments 
between  gamins,  who  would  hardly  have 
been  suspected  of  such  interests,  as  to 
the  right  and  wrong  of  fights  which  had 
raged  among  their  comrades.  Often 
these  discussions  reached  a  high  plane 
,^nd  were  marked  by  earnest  efforts  to 
determine  the  right. 

At  last  it  came  to  Mr.  Fairchild  that 
if  the  interesting  experiences  of  every- 
day life  in  which  moral  problems  are  in- 
volved could  be  vividly  brought  before 
the  child-mind,  its  lively  interest  might 
be  aroused  and  opportunities  secured  for 
exerting  a  deep  and  permanent  influence. 
If.  for    instance,  a    series    of    pictures, 
showing  the  progress  of  a  street  fight 
among  boys,  could  be  shown,  .it  would 
command  the  attention  of  every  real  boy 
and  raise  the  moral  problems  involved 
in  boys'  fights.     If,  while  attention  was 
focused  upon  these,  some  judicious  ad- 
viser were  at  hand  to  argue  out  with  the 
child  the  points  involved,  he  could  be  as- 
sisted in  working  them  out  for  himself 
and    forming    right    convictions.     Or  if 
some  act  of  questionable  morality  were 
vividly  pictured,  the  pro  and  con  could 
be  convincingly  set    forth.      An    heroic 
deed  from  real  life  would  make  a  power- 
ful appeal  and  awaken  a  desire  to  emu- 
late it.     This  method  had  been  used  to 
some  extent   in   illustrated   story  books, 
but  not  in   such  a   systematic  and  life- 
like way  as  to  realize  its  latent  possibili- 
ties. 

Now  came  the  stroke  of  inventive 
genius  which  struck  out  a  new  line  of 
approach  to  the  child-mind  and  solved 
the  problem  of  moral  education.  Why 
not  u«e  the  camera  and  the  stereopticon  ? 
Why  not  go  right  out  into  the  .streets, 
the  playgrounds,  the  school  houses  and 
the  homes  and  photograph  child-life  a'^ 
it  is  in  all  its  rich  variety  of  experience?-' 
Why  not  show  these  pictures  life-size, 
with  a  stereopticon.  and  thus  bring  home 
fo  children  with  life-like  reality  and  vivid 
intensity  the  problems  of  conduct  in- 
volved in  these  experiences?  Then, 
while  their  minds  are  occupied  with 
ihem,  why  not  seize  the  precious  oj>por- 
tiinity  to  help  the  children  to  reason  out 
in  a  natural  and  ^fnsible  wav  \hc  great 
prohlrmt;  of  lifr'--     If  these  things  were 


well  done  the  result  could  not  fail  to  be 
excellent.  "Seeing  is  believing."  Such 
visual  instruction  would  come  home  to 
young  minds  with  convincing  reality.  It 
would  make  an  impression  such  as  could 
never  be  produced  by  drilling  into  them 
dry  moral  precepts,  however  excellent. 
Mr.  Fairchild  had  the  discernment  to  see 
that  here  was  not  merely  a  means  of 
amusement,  but  an  educational  agency  of 
the  utmost  importance,  which  would  find 
its  highest  usefulness  in  the  domain  of 
morals.  If  by  its  use  the  great  problems 
and  principles  of  moral  conduct  could  be 
got  into  concrete  form,  so  that  they  could 
be  seen  with  lifelike  reality,  they  might 
be  brought  home  with  tremendous  force. 
To  meet  these  demands  Mr.  Fairchild 
made  his  famous  camera  and  entered 
upon  a  still  hunt  for  pictures  which  led 
him.  thru  most  of  our  American  cities 
and  finally  abroad.  •  He  photographed 
everything  of  significance  which  ofifered 
itself.  The  result  is  the  most  unique 
collection  of  photographs  in  existence, 
illustrating  various  phases  (but  by  no 
means  all  varieties)  of  child-life.  The 
bc^t  of  these  he  sifted  out  and  prepared 
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A   THRIFTY   AND   A   HAPPY    lUXME 


for  use  in  the  stereopticon.  To  provide 
verbal  instruction  to  accompany  these 
was  a  task  re(|uiring  the  well-digested 
wi>d()iii  of  many  minds.  Mr.  Fairchild. 
therefore,  undertook  to  organize  an  ad- 
visory board  of  men  and  women  in  dif- 
ferent  walks   of  life,   including  a   large 


proportion  of  experts  in  pedagogy,  who 
should  co-operate  with  him  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  series  of  Tllustratod  Lesson-^ 
in  Morals.  This  Moral  b.ducation  Hoanl 
has  grown  gradually  until  it  now  num- 
bers one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  mem- 
bers and  includes  manv  of  the  most  emi- 
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nent  leaders  in  American  social,  educa- 
tional, and  religious  life. 

With  the  assistance  of  these  advisers 
Mr.  Fairchild  began  the  preparation  of 
his  Illustrated  Lessons.  The  first  was 
entitled,  "What  Men  Think  About  Boys' 
Plights,"  a  topic  which  is  vital  to  boys. 
Every  healthy  boy  finds  the  problem  of 
fighting  forced  upon  him.  He  wonders 
what  he  really  ought  to  do.  It  is  not 
fair  to  the  boy  to  let  him  go  unenl'ght- 
ened  on  this  question,  which  is  just  as 
vital  to  him  as  an  aggravated  assault  and 
battery  would  be  to  his  father.  This 
Lesson  is  designed  to  reason  boys  into  a 
gentleman's  way  of  thinking  about  fight- 
ing and  to  inculcate  manly  honor  and 
self-restraint.  By  1905  a  second  Lesson 
was  ready  with  the  title  "The  True 
Sportsman."  This  was  for  older  boys 
and  was  planned  to  enunciate  and  illus- 
trate the  eight  great  laws  of  sport  by 
which  the  conduct  of  all  true  sportsmen 
is  controlled.  In  1907  came  a  third  Les- 
son, "What  I  Am  Going  to  Do  When  I 
Am  Grown  Up."  intended  for  boys  and 
girls  of  grammar  school  age.  This  is  a 
problem  about  which  children  have  day 
dreams  and  sometimes  lie  awake  nights. 
Each  of  them  has  some  cherished  ambi- 
tion. These  childish  ambitions  ought  to 
be  conserved  and  directed.  This  Lesson 
strives  to  give  the  children  a  wider  out- 
look and  to  bring  to  them  the  teachings  f)f 
mature  experience.  It  is  of  absorbing 
interest  to  every  child. 

These  Les.sons  and  the  new  ideas 
which  they  cmborly  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion among  educators  and  found  influen- 
tial friends.  Mr.  Bernard  N.  Baker,  a 
prominent  business  man  of  Baltimore, 
has  devoted  a  fund  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  development  of  this  work  and 
has  given  it  the  benefit  of  his  exf)ericnce 
anrj  .sagacious  judgment.  His  estimate 
of  the  value  oi  this  discovery  has  been 
endorsed  by  a  large  proportion  of  tlic 
leading  lights  in  business,  educational, 
and  religious  h'fe.  No  such  body  of  com- 
I>etent  and  reprr  sentative  judges  has 
ever  before  given  its  sanction  to  any 
method  r>f  teaclini'.:  morals.  Many  r>f 
flie  iiirist  infliuitli.'d  men  in  the  cduca 
tional  wr.rld  have  Ikcii  ontspnkcfi  in  tlieir 
afjfjroval.  Here  are  a  few  out  of  the 
large  rmmber  of  favorable  of)inions 
which    have    bcrn    expressed.      |)r,    I'.A- 


ward  A.  Ross,  Professor  of  Sociology 
in  Wisconsin  L'niversity,  says:  "Such 
graphic  moral  instruct:on  is  a  new  thing 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  great  invention, 
like  wireless  telegraphy  or  the  aero- 
plane." Ex-President  Eliot,  of  Harvard, 
considers  "the  Illustrated  Lessons  in 
Morals  admirably  adapted  for  conveying 
to  the  children  of  public  and  private 
schools  by  the  thousands  the  essentials 
of  good  manners,  right  feelings  and  co- 
operative justice."  Professor  John 
Dewey,  of  Columbia  University,  pro- 
nounces this  "a  practical,  sound,  and  rea- 
sonable scheme  of  moral  instruction." 
President  Henry  Churchill  King,  of 
Oberlin  College,  says  he  "cannot  think 
that  they  could  be  given  before  any 
school  without  decided  gain  in  the  morals 
of  the  student  body."  To  Professor 
Nathaniel  Butler,  of  Chicago  University, 
"the  method  of  presenting  concrete  situ- 
ations involving  moral  judgments  in  pic- 
tures, accompanied  by  the  graphic  mat- 
ter of  the  lesson,  seems  the  most  elTec- 
tive  agent  for  moral  teaching  that  could 
be  dev'sed."  Dean  Grififin,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  "can  hardly  imagine 
a  child  so  stupid  or  careless  as  not  to  be 
reached  by  this  ingenious  method  of 
teaching."  Professor  Jeremiah  \\'. 
Jenks.  of  Cornell,  believes  that  "if  these 
practical  lessons  can  be  very  generally 
used  they  will  promote  ethical  culture  to 
a  noteworthy  degree."  Such  strong  ex- 
pressions from  the  most  competent 
judges  would  seem  suffic'ent  to  convince 
even  the  most  skeptical  that  a  way  to 
teach  morals  has  1)een  found. 

The  question  is  now  sr|uarelv  before 
the  .American  people.  Will  thev  make 
the  most  of  this  discovery?  Will  the 
schools  arlopt  this  method  of  instruc- 
tion' It  has  alnadv  been  used  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  the  schools  of 
many  of  our  large  cities,  such  as  San 
I->anrisro.  St.  Paid.  Cleveland,  Detroit. 
New  Orleans.  Richmond  Washington, 
r'.alt'morc.  New  York  rmrl  Boston.  The 
lessons  were  civen  last  winter  in  fiftv- 
five  f)f  the  i)iil)lic  schools  of  Chicago  to 
.^o.Ofx^  pu[)ils  and  are  to  become  a  per 
manent  feature.  Thev  arc  not  intended 
to  crr)wd  out  any  studies  from  the  scho.ij 
curricidmn.  but  simply  to  siipi)Icnicnl 
,'ind  reinforce  it.  Will  the  churches  .-iiid 
Stniday  schools  make  use  of  them?  The 
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Lessons,  as  thtis  far  prepared,  are  ad- 
mirably adai)ted  to  their  needs.  Tliey 
do  not  deal  with  doctrinal  questions,  but 
concern  themselves  entirely  with  the 
plain  practical  virtues  upon  which  all 
Christians  are  agreed.  They  will  har- 
monize perfectly  with  the  regular 
courses  of  instruction  which  are  already 
in  use  and  will  recommend  themselves  to 
all  religious  bodies.  The  emphasis 
which  they  lay  upon  the  serious  side  of 
life  during  the  week  will  favorably  dis- 
pose the  child  toward  religious  instruc- 
tion on  Sunday. 

Two  new  Illustrated  Lessons  have  re- 
cently been  completed,  making  five  in 
all.  One  of  these  is  on  the  timely  and 
important  topic.  "Personal  and  National 
Thrift."  In  it  the  spendthrift,  the 
tramp,  the  loafer,  and  the  gambler  arc 
pictured  in  their  true  light  and  the  re- 
sults of  their  conduct  are  shown.  Per- 
sonal thrift  is  set  forth  as  a  protection 
against  distress,  an  essential  in  earning 
a  living  and  the  basis  of  achievement. 
National  thrift,  or.  in  other  words,  con- 
servation of  resources,  is  recommended 
upon  the  same  grounds  and  with  many 


interesting  suggestions  how  it  should  be 
practised,  'llie  other  Lesson  is  entitled 
'The  Gentleman."  It  is  a  powerful  ap- 
peal to  every  boy  to  strive  to  attain  the 
spirit  and  manners  of  a  gentleman.  Smh 
principles  as  these  are  laid  down  and 
strikingly  illustrated. 

Respect  the  ayed. 

Respect  the  fears  of  tliose  who  love  yoti. 

Rt'spcct   experience. 

Respect  autliorily. 

Rcj^ard   tlie  rights  of   others. 

Be  quick  to  do  a   kindness. 

Be  thoughtful  for  tlie  h.ijjpiness  of 
friends. 

Ask   pardon    for  l)lunders  or   injustice. 

Confess  injury  done  and  rectify  it  if  i)os- 
sihle. 

Never  defend  yourself  nor  others  with  a 
lie. 

Guard  the  honor  of  your  institutions. 

Win  out  in  a  gentleman's  way. 

lo  win  hy  fraud  is  quite .  heneath  con- 
ten:pt. 

i-Jctain  vour  self-respect;  hokl  the  respect 
of  friends;  win  the  confidence  and  good- 
will  of   .icquaintancei. 

ihe  effort  in  this  and  all  tlie  Lessons  is 
not  to  introduce  revolutionary  theories, 
nor  give  any  "new  commandment,"  but 
to  teach  the  old,  old  morality  which  has 
been  supreme  for  many  generations  and 
upon  which  all  people  of  intelligence  can 
agree. 

The  National  Institution  for  Moral  In- 
struction was  incorporated  in  March, 
191 1,  and  includes  among  its  directors 
many  of  our  leading  educators  and  peo- 
ple of  public  spirit.  Its  aim  is  to  pre- 
pare sixty  Illustrated  Lessons,  carefully 
graded,  to  suit  the  needs  of  all  ages  and 
classes  of  children.  Here  are  some  of 
the  subjects  proposed: 

"Forming  your  Hahits." 

''On  your  Honor." 

"Law      and      Order      and      International 

Peace." 
"The    Ethics    of   the    Professions    and    of 

Business." 
"The  Law  of  the  Schoolroom." 
"Respect  your  Elders." 
"What    Belongs   to    Me    and    What    Does 

Not." 
"The  Treatment  of  Animals." 
"Father   and    Mother." 

.\  new  Lesson  is  being  prepared  upon 
the  subject.  "A  Gentleman's  Treatment 
of  Women."  .\\\  future  lessons  will  be 
prepared  by  trained  specialists,  working 
under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the 
National  Institution.  They  will  be  kei">t 
up  to  date  by  the  addition  of  new  mate- 
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rial  and  adapted  for  use  in  different  lo- 
calities, if  necessary. 

The  basis  upon  which  the  work  is  now 
being  carried  on  is  as  follows :  The  Na- 
tional Institution  for  Moral  Instruction 
is  ready  to  send  out  from  its  headquar- 
ters, 507  N.  Charles  street,  Baltimore, 
or  from  its  distribution  centers  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  a  set  of  one  hundred 
slides  for  the  stereopticon  and  a  printed 
Lesson  to  accompany  them  for  use  in 
any  school  or  church,  for  a  nominal 
rental.  Or  it  will  send  one  of  its  ex- 
perienced "special  instructors,"  of  whom 
it  has  a  goodly  number  ready  for  work 
in  their  own  neighborhoods,  to  give  the 
Lessons  wherever  desired  at  a  moderate 
expense.  New  special  instructors  will 
be  appointed  and  trained  up  until,  if  pos- 
sible, there  are  one  or  more  in  every  city 
and  educational  center.  Thus  the  way 
is  open  for  the  use  of  this  important  dis- 
covery in  every  church  and  school.  It 
has  the  approval  of  practical  men  of  af- 
fairs and  of  the  educational  world.  It 
meets  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our 
day.      The  growth  of    our  great  cities. 


with  their  overcrowding  and  their  multi- 
plied and  alluring  opportunities  for  vice 
and  crime;  the  herding  together  of 
l.ordes  of  young  men  and  women  in  our 
great  commercial  and  industrial  centers 
with  but  little  wholesome  restraint ;  the 
rapid  decadence  of  home  life,  home  in- 
fluence, and  home  religion,  with  all  the 
chastening  and  uplifting  influence  which 
they  exerted  a  generation  or  two  ago ; 
the  absence  of  religious  teaching  from 
our  public  schools  and  the  failure  of  the 
Church  to  reach  more  than  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  the  children  of  today — these 
considerations  make  the  moral  problem  a 
most  anxious  .one.  Unless  we  can  meet 
these  conditions  and  solve  the  problem 
which  they  present  by  providing  sound 
and  sensible  moral  instruction  for  the 
young  and  driving  it  home  to  their 
hearts,  the  outlook  is  alarming.  If  this 
new  method  can  interest  children,  if  it 
has  any  special  adaptation  to  their  needs, 
and  if  after  a  fair  trial  it  is  found  to 
meet  them,  it  is  a  discovery  of  the  ut- 
most importance  and  ought  to  come  into 
immediate  and  general  use. 

Baltimoke,  Md. 


The  Sun   and   I 

BY  J.   T.   SUNDERLAND 

The  sun  pours  light  on  the  sea, 
The  sun  sheds  life  o'er  the  land; 

The  sun  stoops  down  from  his  glorious  heaven 
And  holds  the  world  in  his  hand. 

But  sun  !  I  pity  you  so !    . 

F"or  you  are  only  a  clod ; 
Vou  feel  no  deathless  Soul  of  fire, 

You  know  no  I^jving  God ! 

Poor  sun !  T  look  to  a  day 
When  all  your  life  shall  have  fled; 

P.ut  God  and  T  shall  live  and  love 
When  you  arc  black  and  dead. 

Detroit,   Mick. 
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B(  )TH  Italy  and  European  Turkey 
could  be  set  down  in  Tripoli 
without  coverinj^  half  of  its  ter- 
ritory. The  area  of  Tripoli  is  over 
1,000,000  square  kilometers,  while  that 
of  Italy  is  less  than  290,000  and  that  of 
European  Turkey  under  170,000.  The 
area  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  that  of  Tripoli,  but  this 
includes  the  Turkish  possessions  in  Asia 
Mirior,  Armenia,  Syria.  Mesopotamia 
and  Arabia. 

A  comparison  of  certain  statistics  for 
Italy  and  the  Turkish  Empire  may  have 
some  interest  today : 

Italy.  Turkey. 

Population,    1910    .          34.6  millions  24.0  millions 

Population,    per    sq. 

kilometer    .         121  8         _ 

Exports,    1910 $156  millions  $90  millions 

Government  income, 

1910    $498  millions  $120  millions 

Imports,    1910    ....       $649  millions  $145  millions 

Exports,     1910     ....       $156  millions  $90  millions 

Railways    17,025  kilometers     6,556  kilometers 

Army,  peace  foot- 
ing     282,000  220,000 

Naval     power     in 

guns    1,688  67s 

920 


Italy  is  densely  populated  and  the  nat- 
ural rate  of  increase  of  the  population  is 
very  high.  As  an  outlet  for  congestion 
the  Italians  have  been  emigrating  to 
North  and  South  America  in  large  num- 
bers during  the  last  two  decades.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  emigrants  have 
been  permanently  lost  to  Italy.  In  Trip- 
oli she  sees  a  country  with  a  cultivable 
area  greater  than  that  of  Germany  at 
the  present  time  and  with  less  than  one 
person  per  square  kilometer.  This  oflfers 
an  opportunity  for  Italy  to  secure  a  co- 
lonial possession  which  will  take  care  of 
her  surplus  population  for  a  long  time. 
Whatever  motives  may  have  conspired 
to  make  Italy  take  this  aggressive  action, 
the  possibilities  offered  by  Tripoli  for 
colonization  must  not  be  overlooked. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  Italian  and 
Turkish  resources  it  would  appear  that 
Italy  can  enforce  her  demands,  if  unhin- 
dered by  other  European  nations. 

New   Haven,   Conn, 


The  Understanding  of  China 

Last  month  the  news  came  to  us, 
"Insurrection  in  Cheng-tu."  This  month 
we  read,  "Insurrection  in  W'u-chang." 
What  mean  these  names  to  us?  Very 
little  if  we  are  dependent  upon  the  ordi- 
nary travel  books ;  a  great  deal  if  we 
have  at  hand  Dr.  Gei!'?  new  volume  on 


capitals  and  he  knows  how  to  bring  out 
their  individuality  and  to  remove  that 
impression  of  sameness  that  Chinese 
places  and  faces  make  upon  us. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  chapter  on  Wu- 
chang, which  has  just  come  into  the 
limelight  as  the  center  of  the  rebellion 
against  the  Manchu  dynasty.  The  papers 
tell    us    that    the    insurgent    leaders    are 


THE  ST.AKTING  POINT  Oi"  THE  CHINE.SE  KEUEi  LION 
The  Provincial  Assembly  of  -Sze-chuarr,  meeting  in  ihis  hall  at  Cheng-tu,  adopted  reso- 
lutions opposing  the  plans  of  the  Peking  Government  for  the  construction  of 
railroads  with  foreign  capital.  The  president  and  other  officials  of  the  Assembly 
were  leaders  in  the  insurrection  resulting  from  this  movement  which  is  now 
spreading  to  other  provinces  and  threatens  the  Manchu  dynasty.  From  Geil's 
'  Eighteen   Capitals  of  China"      CI  ipi>ricott) 

Eififiteen    Capitals    of    China,^     for    the  issuing    paper    money    and    planning    to 

author  has  a  lively  enough  style  to  make  construct  their  own  railroads.     But  Dr. 

even  a  dry  subject  interesting,  and  what  Geil  shows  us  that  none  of  these  things 

subject  is  drier  than  Chinese  geography,  are  new.     Wu-chang  was  a  capital  two 

He  picks  up  and  weaves  into  his  descrip-  thousand     years     before     the     Manchus 


tion  any  glittering  curiosity  that  he  hap 
pens  upon — legend,  poem,  science,  anec- 
dote— and  adds  the  crowning  touch  by  a 
Chinese  proverb  on  the  top  of  every 
other  page.  His  frequent  use  of  the 
Chinese  characters  in  quotations  and 
titles  gives  the  reader  the  pleasant  illu- 
sion of  almost  understanrling  the  lan- 
guage,    fie  has  visited  all  the  provincial 
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■i  or  Chiwa.     By  William  Edgar 
]     B.   Ltppinctrtt  Co.     $5, 


established  their  empire  at  Peking — and 
has  not  forgotten  it.  The  students  there 
have  for  years  been  filled  with  the  re- 
formatory spirit,  as  the  author  shows  by 
quotations  frrim  their  graduation  theses. 
Anrl  when  Chang  was  viceroy  there  he 
tried  to  build  a  railroad  with  Chinese 
cajjital,  and  issued  bales  of  i)aper  money 
and  tons  of  cheap  "cash."  This  brought 
Gresham's  inexorable  law  into  play,  and 
the  bad  money,  as  usual,  drove  out  the 
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^uoU.      But    Viceroy    Chang    had   oUki 

^superstitions    bchides    a    belief     in    tial 

niuney,  as  the  loUownig  anecdote  sliows ; 

"VVu  chang  is  cut  m  two  by  tlic  great  Ser- 
ptiit  ilill,  running  due  east  and  west  and  di- 
viding it  into  two  fairly  equal  halves.  A  new 
road  was  blasted  across  the  ridge  lor  wheeled 
traffic;  but  when  the  viceroy  took  up  his  resi- 
dence, he  surtercd  from  an  obstinate  car- 
buncle on  his  neck.  The  Chinese  doctors  de- 
clared that  it  was  because  this  carnage  road 
had  cut  down  into  the  serpent's  neck  and  was 
hurting  his  backbone.  The  viceroy  hastily 
enlisted  all  available  men  and  had  the  new 
cut  hilcd  in  at  a  cost  of  si.\  hundred  taels; 
then  the  serpent   let  his  neck  heal." 

in  this  connection  we  must  refer  again 
to  another  book  by  the  same  publishers, 
altho  we  reviewed  it  last  year,  China 
Under  the  ttnpress  Doivager,-  because 
It  gives  the  most  complete  and  authori- 
tative account  of  recent  history  of  the 
empire  and  of  the  antecedents  of  men 
who,  like  Yuan  Shi-kai,  are  now  taking 
part  in  the  tremendous  events  of  which 
we  daily  read.  The  time  has  come  when 
we  must  know  something  more  about 
China  whether  we  want  to  or  not,  some- 
thing more  than  that  the  Chinese  eat 
with  chopsticks  and  wear  white  for 
mourning.  These  two  volumes  will 
give  the  general  reader  the  infor- 
mation he  needs,  and  will  interest  him  as 
well. 

For  a  wider  and  deeper  historical 
background  to  current  events  the  reader 
will  find  useful  Hannah's  Eastern  Asia} 
It  covers  a  field  different  from  any  other 
work,  since  it  includes  in  a  single  volume 
the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  China, 
Japan,  Korea  and  India,  as  well  as  of 
the  smaller  islands  and  dominions,  on 
which  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  informa- 
tion. Necessarily  the  book  is  written  in 
a  compact  and  desiccated  style,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  valuable  for  reference. 

Is  the    Life  of  Jesus    History  or 
Myth .? 

An  American  mathematician  has  fired 
the  imagination  of  a  German  teacher  of 
philosophy  and  all  theological  Germany 
has  arisen  to  put  out  the  conflagration. 
The  plan  of  operation  seems  to  be  to  del- 

-China  under  the  Empress  Dowager.  Being  the 
history  of  the  life  and  times  of  Tzu  Hsi,  compiled 
from  state  papers  and  the  private  diary  of  the  comp- 
troller of  her  household.  By  J.  O.  P.  Bland  and  E. 
Backhouse.      Philadelphia:   J.    B.    Lippincott.      $4. 

"Eastern  Asia.  A  History.  By  Ian  C.  Hannah. 
New   York:    Frederick   A.   Stokes  Company.     $2.50. 


uge  the  exposed  places  with  books, 
paniphlelb  and  journalistic  articles  in  or- 
der to  snuil  out  the  danger  before  it  de- 
velops further  force,  it  is  difficult  for 
the  practical  American  to  understand  the 
excitement  that  the  Christ-Myth  contro- 
versy has  produced  in  the  ■"i-atherland" 
or  get  the  point  of  view  which  has  led  to 
so  strenuous  and  aggressive  a  denial  of 
the  historical  character  of  Jesus.  More 
than  fifty  years  ago  iiruno  Bauer  con- 
tended that  the  picture  of  Jesus  given  in 
the  Gospels  was  the  imaginary  creation  of 
the  earliest  evangelists,  and  Iroiu  Bauer's 
lime  until  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury there  were  echoes  of  his  claim  in 
Germany,  Holland  and  l^Vance.  in  1902 
a  new  impetus  to  the  notion  was  given  by 
the  publication  of  Kalthoft"'s  "Christus- 
problem,"  in  which  he  set  forth  the  theory 
that  Christianity  was  the  result  of  a  so- 
cial movement  among  the  lower  classes 
of  the  Roman  empire  and  Christ  was  the 
ideal  created  rather  than  the  creator  of 
the  Christian  ideal.  About  the  same  time 
there  appeared  two  works  in  English  by 
J.  M.  Robertson  on  "Christianity  and 
Mythology,"  and  "Pagan  Christs,"  which 
attracted  some  attention  in  Germany. 
These  discussions  were  largely  reinforced 
in  1906  when  Jensen  published  his 
learned  volume  of  more  than  a  thousand 
pages  on  "Das  Gilgamesch-Epos,"  in 
which  he  accounted  for  many  of  the  Old 
Testament  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and 
Jesus  and  Paul  in  the  New  Testament, 
on  the  basis  of  Babylonian  myths.  In  the 
same  year  some  essays  of  William  Ben- 
jamin Smith,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Tulane  University,  were  translated 
into  the  German  tongue  and  published. 
The  book  was  entitled  Der  vorchristliche 
Jesiis,^  and  the  author  attempted  to  show 
from  various  expressions  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  contemporary  literature  that 
Christianity  arose  out  of  a  pre-Christian 
Jesus-cult  which  was  widespread  in  the 
Asiatic  and  Greek  world  about  the  be- 
ginning of  our  era.  With  the  exception 
of  the  efforts  of  Kalthoff,  who  because 
of  his  social  theories  and  passion  ob- 
tained a  generous  hearing,  none  of  these 
works  made  any  great  impression  on  the 
learned  world  or  on  the  reading  public. 
So  matters  stood  when  some  of  these 
books,  in  particular  those  of  Robertson 

•Der   Vorchristliche  Jesus.      Von    William   Benja- 
min Smith.     Giessen:   Alfred  Topelmann.     4  M. 
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and  Smith,  came  to  the  notice  of  Arthur 
Drews,  a  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
Hochschule  of  Karlsruhe,  and  he  became 
the  prophet  of  the  new  idea.     Drews  is 
a  monist  and  had  in  the  year  in  which 
Smith's  book  appeared   written  a  work 
on   the   monistic   view   of   religion.     He 
felt   that   the   one   great   obstacle   which 
blocked  the   way  to   a  reception   of  his 
philosophy  of  religion  was  the  historical 
Redeemer   in   Christianity.     With   great 
avidity  therefore  he  seized  upon  the  pos- 
sibility of  removing  that  obstruction  thru 
following  the  lead  of  Jensen,  Smith  and 
others.    His  "Christusmythe,"  now  trans- 
lated into  English  from  the  third  revised 
and  enlarged  edition,^  was  the  result  of 
his  first  attempt  to  drive  the  foe  of  his 
new  religion  from  the  field.     The  book's 
popularity  and  influence  have  been  due 
partly  to  its  clear,  vivid  and  often  pas- 
sionate literary  style,  much  of  which  has 
been  lost  in  the  new  English  edition.     It 
is  full  of  striking  phrases  and  shows  the 
author's  great  powers  of  imagination  on 
almost  every  page.     Thru  it  runs  a  pop- 
ular  appeal   backed    by   a   religious   en- 
thusiasm  bordering   close   upon    fanati- 
cism.    These  qualities  must  attract  read- 
ers, but  they  often  lead  the  author  into 
excesses  either  in  polemics  or  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  his  facts.     Drews  seems 
to  base  his  den'al  of  the  historical  char- 
acter of  Jesus  on  the  lack  of  non-Chris- 
tian evidence  for  the  life  of  such  a  per- 
son, on  his  contention  that  the  earliest 
Christian  sources  regard  Jesus  as  a  God 
and  not  a  man,  and  on  the  further  claim 
that  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the    rise   of    Christianity    and    the    early 
Christian   writings  can  be  given,  if  the 
element  of  a  personal   founder  be  omit- 
ted.    This  last  point  is  largely  affected 
by    the     supposed    f)rcvalence    in     .\sia 
•Minor    of    the    pre-Christian    Jesus-cult, 
(omjxiunded  of  traits  taken   from  many 
Oriental,    •'irc-ek    ;md    Hebrew    sources. 
''Jut  of  thi'^  cult  Cliristian-ty  is  supposerl 
to  have  sprung,  carrying  r)ver  into  its  re- 
juvenated  existence  all   .sorts   of   myths 
and  gnostic  clemf-nts.  which  could  only 
be  snstaiiKfl  against  the  pressure  of  the 
new  religion's  foes  by  the  invention  of 
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the    historical    and    luuiian    character    of 
Jesus.     In    constructing    and    pursuing 
these  lines  of  argument  Drews  becomes 
involved  in  so  many  contradictions  and 
makes  such  impossible  deductions  that, 
did  his   book  not   reveal   great  learning 
and   sincerity,    no   one   would   take   him 
seriously.     The     author's     dexterity     in 
identifying  unlike  names  is  astonishing. 
"Elijah      (Eli-scha)      and      Jeho-schua 
(Joshua.  Jesus)   agree  in  their  names." 
Agnus  del,  Lamb  of  God,  is  merely  Agni 
deus,    the    Hindu  god    of    fire.      Moses 
of  course  is  not  a  historical  person  but 
Men,  the  Moon-God  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
Elijah  again  is   really  the  Greek     /J/f's". 
(Evidently  Drews  did  not  know  that  the 
latter   ground    had   been   pre-empted   by 
Professor    Cheyne.    who    has    held    that 
Elijah   is    a    corruption   of   Baal-Yerah- 
me'eH).     Under  the  name  of  John   the 
Baptist    is    concealed    "the    Babylonian 
^^'ater  God,  Oannes   (Ea)."     The  iden- 
tification of  myths  is  no  less  astonishing. 
According  to  Drews.  Joshua  crossing  the 
Jordan.  Jesus  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  and 
Jason   seeking  the  golden   fleece  are  all 
variants  of  the  same  myth,  and  refer  or- 
iginally to  the  annual  journey  of  the  sun 
thru  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.     "He  must 
increase    but    T    must    decrease"    is    "a 
speech  which   probably  at  first  referred 
to  the   summer   solstice,   when   the   sun, 
having  reached  the   highest  point  in  its 
course,  enters  the  winter  hemisphere  and 
loses  strength  day  by  day."    'i^liis  manipu- 
lation of  curious  conjectm-es  as   facts  is 
well   illustrated  in  the  discussion  of  the 
cross  in  the  Old  Testament.     Not  a  scin- 
tilla of  real  evidence  is  furnished  Ijy  the 
author's  guesses  in  regard  to  the  sign  on 
the   doorposts  at   the  time  of  the   pass- 
over,  the  position  oi  Moses  with  Aaron 
;infl    1  lur    staying   up   his   hands,    not    to 
mention    the    entirely     fore'gn    passage 
cited  in  Isaiah,  yet  a  few  pages  fiu-ther  on 
we  re-td  :  "In  the  C)ld  Testament  also,  as 
was  "shown  above,  we  meet  the  cross !" 
These  are  by  no  means  isolated  or  un- 
usual   (•xamf)les.    but    characteristic    fea- 
tures of  Drews's  method.     Such  frats  of 
the   iniatrination   and    vaulting  of   philo- 
locT'cal  b'irriers  may  be  interesting,  but 
will  not  appear  convincing.     The  auflidr 
fails  fnndamcnfally  in  the  lack  of  a  true 
fcclinv    for  the  historical  development  m|' 
the  Christology   of  the   New  Testament 
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as  rfvealecl  by  rareful  historical  aiul  lit- 
erary study,  aiul  in  exa^i^eratin^  the 
evidence  for  a  pre-Christian  Jt'sus-ciilt. 
If  any  one  desires  to  feel  afresh  the  tre- 
mendous hold  modern  Christianity  has 
on  historical  reality,  he  can  easily  do  so 
hy  going-  over  a  few  chapters  of  Thomp- 
son's "Jesus  According  to  St.  Mark." 
and  then  reading  this  book,  which  is 
loaded  with  all  kinds  of  learning,  written 
with  assurance  and  the  fire  of  enthusi- 
asm, and  inspired  by  an  imaginatitin  that 
is  truly  wonderfid,  and  which  yet  utterly 
fails  to  impress  one  as  much  more  than  a 
fancy  or  a  dream. 

German  criticisms  of  the  Christ-Myth 
theories  have  poured  in  from  all  sides. 
.Addresses  on  the  subject  have  been  given 
by  pastors  and  professors  in  various  cen- 
ters, and  the  discussions  have  been  pub- 
lished in  numerous  pamphlets.  Zim- 
mern  has  collected  and  interpreted  the 
pertinent  Babylonian  material,^  and  Pro- 
fessor Clemen  of  Bonn  has  published  his 
brilliant  lectures*  delivered  before  the 
universitv  last  winter.  The  veteran  Pro- 
fessor Chwolson."*  altho  past  ninety 
years  of  age.  has  come  forward  with  an 
appreciation  -of  the  non-Christian  evi- 
dence for  the  historicity  of  Jesus,  and 
Dr.  Borncmann"  and  his  co-workers  have 
made  an  admirable  direct  and  indirect 
reply  to  Drews,  which  has  been  finely 
translated  into  English.  On  the  other 
hand  Drews  has  tnken  the  j^latform  in 
his  own  defense  and  has  continued  his 
crusade  bv  the  nublication  of  a  second 
volume.'^  in  which  he  answers  his  cr'tics 
in  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  outside 
evidence  as  well  as  the  witness  of  the 
Gospels  concerning  Jesus.  Not  much, 
liowever.  seems  to  be  added  to  his  pre- 

'ZUM    StRF.it    T'M    niF    "fHR'^TrSMYTHE."     Oas    Bnh- 
lonische   >rnterinl   in    Seipe"i   T1ini'T"un'--ten   'na''G;e«te!I< 
von    Heinrich   Ziwniciu.      Berlin:    Reuthcr   &    Richard. 
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'Uber  die  Frage  OB  Tesus  CiEi.kbt  Hat.  Voit  P. 
Clmolson.     H.  Ilaessel  \'e'-lae;  in  Leipzig. 

•Tesus  as  Problem.  Te^ther,  Personvlity  and 
Force.  Four  Lect'ires  by  W.  Bernem-'nn.  W.  \'eit. 
H.  Schuster  and  K.  Foerster.  .\u'h"rized  Transla- 
tion from  the  German  by  Geoy"c  William  GUmore. 
New    York:    Funk    S.    Waijralls    Company.      $1. 

"Die  rHRiSTUsMvTui..  Zweiter  Teil.  Die  Zeua;- 
nisse  fur  die  Geschichtlichkeit  Jesu.  Fine  .Antwort 
an  die  Schriftgelelirten  mit  nesenderer  Reriicksicliti- 
KUiig  ■   der      'I'lieologi-chen      Methode  Von      Arthur 
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vi(»us  work,  e.vcepl  \\\  matters  of  a  po- 
lemic nature.  A  far  more  scholarly  tho 
no  less  enthusiastic  contribution  to  the 
defense  of  the  mythical  interpretation  ot 
the  Gospels  is  the  new  volume  by  Pro- 
fessor Smith,**  whose  former  book  gave 
Drews  the  basis  for  his  work.  Pro'fes- 
s(jr  Smith  is  a  keen  thinker,  a  skilled 
apologist,  and  a  scholar  familiar  with  an 
inmense  range  of  literatiu'e  (jn  the  sub- 
ject. His  criticisms  of  the  liberal  school 
of  (ierman  theology  represented  by 
Schmiedel  are  very  forceful  and  telling. 
The  new  reading  of  the  histe^ry  of  the 
rise  of  Christianity  without  the  histcjrical 
Jesus  may  be  found  in  Lubl  iiski's  re- 
cently published  work,"  which  has  the 
double  charm  of  clarity  and  poise.  While 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  main 
thesis  of  these  writers  will  ever  be  estab- 
lished, some  good  will  doubtless  come 
out  of  the  discussions  in  the  way  of 
showing  more  clearly  the  universal  ele- 
ments in  Christianity  and  revealing  more 
fully  its  relations  to  the  religious  thought 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  developed. 

California  Under  Spain  and  Mexico.  1535- 
1847.  '^y  Irvins  IUM'<lin('  Riclinian. 
l^oston:    noiighton    Mimin   &   Co.      $4. 

The  historian  of  the  Pacific  Slope  la- 
bors under  disadvantages  unknown  to  his 
fellow-worker  on  the  Atlantic.  His  ma- 
terials arc  nearly  all  yet  in  the  manu- 
script in  which  they  were  created.  Tn 
the  great  Bancroft  Library,  now  belong- 
ing to  the  University  of  California, 
many  of  them  are  accumulated,  and 
more  are  being  added  from  time  to  time. 
So  few  workers  have  handled  them,  how- 
ever, that  as  each  comes  forth  with  his 
sack  of  grist  he  may  he  judged  only  by 
the  things  he  carries  with  him.  There 
are  no  great  series  of  published  records, 
no  voluminous  proceedings  of  historical 
societies,  none  of  fhat  historical  moraine 
which  the  glac'er  of  investigation  has 
distributed  thruout  the  East.  More- 
over, and  to  his  great  discouragement, 
the  history  of  the  Pacific  Slope  has  been 
"spoiled"  by  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Ban- 
croft,  whose   massive  volumes   treat   no 

*EccE    Deus.       Pie    I'rrhrist'iche     Lehre    des    Rein- 
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THE   HARr?OR  AT   GORINCHEM 
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part  of  the  West  adequately  the  they 
have  destroyed  much  of  the  novelty  that, 
but  for  them,  would  be  attached  to  the 
writings  of  other  men.  Mr.  Richman, 
an  Iowa  lawyer,  with  an  enviable  stand- 
ing as  a  student  of  history,  has  under- 
taken to  rewrite  the  history  of  that  "Old 
California,"  which  is  forever  gone. 
When  the  Americans  came  in,  hot  on  the 
pursuit  of  gold,  the  former  Spanish  civ- 
ilization faded  away,  leaving  little  that 
was  tangible  to  its  successors  but  its 
architecture.  None  would  or  could  think 
of  New  England  without  its  Puritan  an- 
cestors, but  he  who  should  think  of  the 
hidalgo  as  the  forebear  of  the  California 
of  today  would  misunderstand  the  past 
as  well  as  the  present.  F"rom  the  dis- 
covery of  Upper  California  to  the  Amer- 
ican invasion,  the  author  carries  an  en- 
tertaining narrative  across  three  cen- 
turies. He  has  an  eye  for  the  pictur- 
esque, and  a  gift  for  easy-going  descrip- 
tion. His  study  of  the  manuscript 
%f)urces  has  cviflently  been  careful ;  in- 
deed his  critical  notes  are  a  valuable  con- 
tribnt'on  to  our  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject, liut  his  work,  in  the  situation  in 
which  southwestern  history  finds  itself, 


invites  the  question  whether  he  has  ma- 
terially improved  on  H.  H.  Bancroft. 
He  says  himself,  that  Bancroft  and  his 
clerks  used  his  collection  "well-nigh  to 
exhaustion."  He  has  no  wide,  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  archives  of  Mex- 
ico, or  Spain,  or  England,  or  Russia 
which  would  g^ve  him  standing  in  the 
field  which  he  now  exploits,  nor  does  he 
claim  such.  His  book,  until  it  is  sup- 
planted by  the  work  of  men  who  have 
spent  more  than  "two  years'  investiga- 
tion" in  California,  will  stand  as  a  useful 
and  readable  narrative  of  that  portion  of 
the  history  of  California  wliich  belongs 
to  Spain. 

The  Spell  of  Holland.      I'.y   I'.urton   E.  Har- 
rison.    Boston :  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     $2.=o. 

I'Vom  the  first  page  this  addition  to 
the  Little  Pilgrimages  series  makes  good 
rea.ding.  The  material  is  far  from  fresh, 
but  the  manner  of  dealing  with  it  makes 
us  f(;rgct  that.  Either  stay-at-home  or 
intending  tourist  will  enjoy  Mr.  Harri- 
son's account  of  his  wanderings  thru  the 
Netherlands.  There  arc  a  large  number 
of  illustrations  frrjm  photographs,  one  of 
which  we  rcjiroduce. 
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ijii  thi'  act'ons  and  motives  of  the  dfle- 
ualch.      1  lie  work  is  printed  in  a  style 
of   its   importance.       No  his- 
library  can   afford    to  be  with 
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The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787.  Indited  by  Prof.  Max  Farrand, 
of  Yale  University.  3  vols.  600  pp. 
each.  Royal  Octavo.  New  Haven: 
Yale    University    Press.       $15. 

Now  when  the  Constitution  is  under 
fire  from  several  different  directions  and 
questions  of  its  interpretation  are  more 
hotly  contested  than  ever,  Yale  Univer- 
sity has  done  the  country  great  service 
in  publishing  this  collection  of  all  the  ex- 
isting material  on  the  convention  which 
originated  it.  The  editor  has  adopted 
a  chronological  order,  bringing  together 
the  various  records  of  the  proceedings  of 
each  day,  first  the  official  Journal,  fol- 
lowed by  the  notes  of  Yates,  Madison, 
King  and  other  members  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  sessions  of  the  convention 
were  secret  and  it  was  not  until  thirty 
years  afterw^ard  that  full  accounts  of  it 
appeared,  and  among  these  there  are 
many  discrepancies  and  contradictions. 
The  third  volume  contains  supplemen- 
tary material  from  letters,  pamphlets,  de- 
bates, diaries  and  notes,  throwing  light 


The    British 
Treasures. 

iliat  (ireat  Institution,  Sketch  qf  Its 
I'lariy  15encfactors  and  Principal  Offi- 
cers, and  a  Survey  of  tlie  Priceless  Ob- 
jects Preserved  within  its  walls.  By 
Henry  C.  Shelley.  Pp.  355.  Boston: 
L   C.  Page  &  Co.    $4. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  illustrated  ac- 
coiml  of  a  great  national  institution 
that  it  is  "the  first  attempt  to  combine 
within  the  scope  of  a  single  volume 
an  (jrdered  history  of  the  museum  and 
a  conspectus  of  its  contents."  The 
larger  part  of  the  volume  is  properly 
devoted  to  the  second  of  these  matters. 
The  British  Museum,  great  iho  it  is, 
is  by  no  means  overwhelmingly  an- 
cient, dating  from  the  later  eighteenth 
century.  Mr.  Shelley,  author  of  an 
entertaining  book  on  the  "Inns  and 
Taverns  of  Old  London,"  is  just  the 
man  to  tell  entertainingly  the  story 
of  the  collections  and  their  donors, 
and  to  give  a  popular  audience  some 
notion  of  their  treasures. 
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Wages    in    the    United    States. 

Mearing.       New   York:   The 
Company.      $1.25. 

This  is  a  careful,  scientific  compilation 
and  analysis  of  the  wage  statistics  avail- 
able in  the  United  States,  made  with  a 
view  to  determining  what  are  wages.  On 
the  whole  the  conclusions  coincide  with 
previous  tentative  decisions.  It  appears 
that  three-quarters  of  the  adult  males 
and  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  adult  fe- 
males employed  east  of  the  Rockies  and 
north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  actu- 
ally earn  less  than  $600  a  year.  Three- 
fifths  of  the  adult  females  receive  less 
than  $325  a  year,  the  wages  of  women, 
despite  the  activities  of  suffragists  and 
feminists,  being  pretty  universally  less 
than  the  wages  of  men.  Those  high 
wages  about  which  protectionists  and 
spread-eagle  patriots  so  fondly  boast  are 
discoverable  only  among  a  small  propor- 
tion of  employees,  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
of  workmen,  and  those  highly  skilled, 
being   paid    twenty    dollars    a    week    or 
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more.  It  appears  that  wages  do  not 
vary  much  from  city  to  city  and  State  to 
State  in  the  organized  trades,  and  that 
the  geographical  variation  is  not  so 
marked  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Tho 
wages  in  the  South  are  lower  and  in  the 
\\'est  higher  than  the  average,  the  dif- 
ferences are  not  very  wide.  From  occu- 
pation to  occupation  of  similar  difificulty 
the  variations  are  more  extreme,  the  ele- 
ment of  luck  or  chance  seeming  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  how  much  a  particu- 
lar man  of  given  ability  will  get  for  his 
labor.  Altogether,  the  book  is  valuable 
for  anybody  interested  in  the  main  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  the  labor  question. 


Literary  Notes 

....On  the  cover  of  a  book  called  Human 
Confessions  one  reads  the  account  of  it  by 
the  pubh'shers : 

"Out    of   the   welter   of   the    conimor[)lace    here_  rises 
the  voice  of  a  man  who  has  something  to  say.     '.     . 
He  writes  straight  to  the  vitals  of  common  humai^ity." 

It  is  impossible  for  a  mere  reviewer  to  com- 
pete with  writers  of  such  winged  words  as 
these.  Yet  the  Rev.  Frank  Crane's  little  es- 
says, in  spite  of  the  publisher's  exaggerated 
claims  for  them,  are  thoroly  enjoyable  and 
crisply  written.       (Chicago:   Forbes;  $1.) 

....Where  the  .Shamrock  Groivs  is  a  pleas- 
ant tale  of  Irish  country  life,  told  by  George 
H.  Jessop  CBaker  &  Taylor:  $1).  In  spite 
of  one  sudden  death  in  the  last  ten  pages,  it 
is  not  so  boisterous  as  some  of  its  kind,  and 
perhaps  that  circumstance  partly  accounts  for 
its  Iteing  rather  more  suggestive  of  reality. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  horsiness — one 
auction — one  villain — an  uncle  from  America 
—two  love  affairs:  quite  ingredients  enough 
to  make  its  reading  a  pleasant  undertaking  for 
a  rainy  week-end. 

..."'Next  to  translations,"  confesses  Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve  in  the  Journal  of  Philol- 
ogy, ']  have  learned  to  abominate  historical 
novels,  once  the  joy  of  my  heart.  For  me, 
in  my  old  age.  historical  novels  fall  into  just 
two  classes.  Either  I  know  the  period  after  a 
fashion  and  then  I  am  irritated  by  all  manner 
of  trifling  incongruities  or  harassed  by  im- 
portun;ife  fitHsfionings,  or  I  don't  know  the 
period,  and  th'-n  I  am  filled  with  disgust  at 
my  ow  n  ignorance,  a  disgu.st  not  unaccom- 
panied by  a  vague  "suspicion  of  my  authority 
for  the  time  being." 

....A  former  Rhodes  scholar  and  senior 
Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  now  Instructor 
in  F'^nglish  at  Yale,  is  the  author  of  a  work- 
nTanlike  "history  of   F.nglish  National   Drama 


to  the  Retirement  of  Shakespeare."  In  bib- 
liographies and  illustrations  as  well  as  in  his 
text  the  author  has  brought  thoro  scholarship 
and  wide  reading  to  bear  upon  his  subject, 
and  we  venture  to  prophesy  that  these  twelve 
chapters  will  be  found  to  make  an  exception- 
ally useful  textbook  for  college  classes  in 
English  dramatic  history.  (The  Tudor  Drama 
By  C.  F.  Tucker  Brooke,  B.  Litt.  Pp.  461. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  $1.50.) 
....The  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
has  established  a  lectureship,  similar  to  the 
Ingersoll  foundation  at  Harvard,  to  be  known 
as  the  "Raymond  F.  West  Memorial  Lectures 
on  Immortality.''  The  first  course  of  lectures 
was  given  last  winter  by  Charles  Edward  Jef- 
ferson, pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
New  York,  who  took  for  his  subject  Why  We. 
May  Believe  in  Life  After  Death.  In  spite  of 
many  appearances  to  the  contrary.  Dr.  Jeffer- 
son believes  that  the  present  age  has  a  deep 
interest  in  human  destiny.  In  his  restudy  of 
the  question  he  conscientiously  presents  the 
arguments  against  as  well  as  for  immortality. 
The  lectures  are  written  in  the  author's  usual 
clear  and  appealing  style,  and  are  published 
by  the   Houghton   Mifflin   Co.       ($1.) 

....Our  attention  is  called  to  two  literary 
expressions  of  negro  ambition  and  courage. 
One  is  The  Crisis,  edited  by  Prof.  W.  E. 
Burghardt  Du  Bois,  so  well  known  for  his 
writings  which  tell  us  what  is  in  the  souls  of 
black  folk.  The  editor  is  the  spokesman  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  of  this  city,  and  his  maga- 
zine has  the  cooperation  of  Prof.  Kelly  Miller 
and  other  defenders  of  racial  rights,  white  and 
colored.  It  is  illuminative  and  intelligent. 
The  other  is  Ethiopia  Unbound,  a  volume  in 
the  guise  of  a  story  which  is  but  a  disguise 
to  set  forth  the  way  our  Christian  civilization 
and  our  Anglo-Saxon  arrogance  appear  to  a 
lilack  native  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  who 
prefers  Mohammedanism  to  Christianity  and 
the  native  paganism  to  either — and  who  looks 
forward  to  seeing  Africa  belong  to  the  Afri- 
cans rather  than  to  the  Europeans  who  have 
partitioned  it.     The  book  is  worth  reading. 

....From  the  Macmillan  Company  we  re- 
ceive Romeo  and  Juliet  in  a  new  and  most 
attractive  edition,  "The  Tudor  Shakespeare," 
edited  by  Professors  Neilson  and  Thorndike. 
This  edition  will  be  published  in  forty  vol- 
umes, at  .15  cents  each,  and  assigned  to  va- 
rious American  scholars ;  among  them  Pro- 
fessors Cunliffs,  Sherman,  Alden,  Parrott, 
Baker  and  I.oveti  Many  of  the  names  on 
the  edit<jrial  list  are  those  of  comparatively 
young  men,  and  of  professors  in  Western  or 
middle  Western  universities.  The  frontis- 
piece here  is  a  reproduction  of  the  "Chandos 
portrait,"  painted  by  John  Taylor.      The  best 
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yuarantfc  uf  the  text  is  that  it  is  that  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Neilson  for  one  of  his 
earlier  Shakespeares.  'ITiere  is  a  brief  intro- 
duction, and  an  equally  brief  body  of  notes; 
also  an  excellent  little  glossary.  The  book  is 
diiralily  bound,  but  is  no  less  adapted  to  the 
lilirary  of  a  booklover  than  to  the  student's 
desk. 

....Admirers  of  Prof.  .\lfre<l  Loisy  who 
have  not  felt  able  to  invest  thirty  francs  or 
more  in  that  theologian's  two  volumes  on  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
the  distinguished  writer  has  published  in  a 
modest  volume  the  introductory  chapters  of 
his  larger  work,  fhr  the  most  part  re-written 
and  somewhat  extended.  In  Jesus  et  la  Tra- 
dition haiigelique  (Paris:  N'ourry,  3  fr.) 
l.oisy  discusses  the  rise  and  historical  char- 
acter of  the  Gospel  tradition  as  finally  em- 
bodied in  the  Synoptics,  accepting  in  the  main 
the  extremest  view  of  the  German  liberal 
school  He  sets  in  order  the  few  facts  which 
he  regards  as  certain  about  Jesus'  career,  al- 
though he  does  not  think  the  materials  we 
have  warrnnt  the  attempt  to  writj  a  "life." 
In  the  teachinif  of  Jesus  the  coming  kingdom. 
gf  which  he  was  to  be  the  head,  is,  according 
to  Loisy,  the  theme  around  which  all  else  cen- 
ters. In  these  lines  of  exposition  the  author 
is  very  radical,  almost  scouting  the  idea  of 
the  miraculous.  Me  ascribes  many  and  im- 
portant elements  of  the  Gospels  to  myth  and 
legend,  and  puts  such  an  estimate  upon  Jesus' 
personality,  work  and  teaching  as  will  seem 
to  most  students  entirely  incompatible  with 
the  after  events  of  Christianity. 

.  .  ..The  Rev.  Cyril  W.Emmet,  M.A.,  has  writ- 
ten a  very  scholarly  and  trenchant  criticism 
of  the  work  of  Schweitzer  and  Loisy  on  the 
life  of  Jesus.  The  book,  entitled  The  Escha- 
tolosiicn!  Question  in  the  Gosfyels  (imported 
by  Scribners ;  $2.25")  contains  also  some  essays 
not  directly  related  to  the  subject  thus  an- 
nounced, but  all  dealing  with  phases  of  New- 
Testament  criticism.  The  writer  belongs  to 
the  liberal  school  of  investigators  represented 
in  Germany  by  such  men  as  TTarnack  and 
Rousset.  Mr.  Emmet  declares  that  the  es- 
chatological  Jesus  of  Schweitzer  is  but  a  one- 
sided portrait,  and.  if  taken  as  the  whole,  pre- 
sents a  character  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
admire  or  love,  while  he  contends  that  the 
criticism  of  Loisy  found  in  his  "Les  Evansiiles 
Synoptiqties"  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to 
know  the  historic  Jesus  at  all. 

....  Tid-Bits  is  sponsor  for  the  latest  book- 
buying  yarn.  Some  one  who  wanted  a  copy 
of  "Tales  from  Shakespeare."  by  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb,  and  was  in  a  great  hurry,  cut  the 
title  down  and  asked  the  clerk  at  the  b;'ok 
counter   of    a    department    store    whether    she 


had  "Lamb's  Tales"  With  a  far-away  look 
she  remarkeil,  in  a  uiu^i  suijcrior  tone: 
"Lambs'  tails?      I'ur  department — third  floor." 

Pebbles 

Tiu;  much  annoyed  customer  departed  and 
the  saleswoman  approached  another  customer 
and  began  to  tell  how  disagrceal)le  the  first 
had  been,  and  then  assuming  an  air  of  supe- 
riority   remarked  : 

"But  I  kept  perfectly  calm,  rememl  ering  that 
self-possession  was  nine  jtoints  of  the  law." — 
New   York-   Sun. 

"Th.xt  member  of  Congress  says  you  have 
voted  for  him   for  the  last  fifteen  years." 

"That's  right,"  replied   Farmer  Corntossel. 

"You  must   think  a  lot  of  him." 

"Well,  I  dumio.  You  see,  fifteen  years  ago 
I  had  a  couple  of  boss  trades  with  him,  an' 
since  then  I've  alius  felt  safer  with  him  spend- 
in'  so  much  of  his  time  in  Washington." — 
Washington  Star. 

An  .American  was  overheard  to  ask  a  por- 
ter in  a  Geneva  hotel:  "Is  there  a  museum  in 
this  town?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  porter,  humiliated  by  this 
disgraceful  confession. 

"Thank  God,"  the  young  American  cried 
fervently,  and  shook  the  astonished  man's 
hand. — "Talk  ot  the  Town,"  by  Mrs.  John 
Lane. 

"I  w.\s  once  entertained  at  a  Paris  restau- 
rant famous  for  its  chef,"  says  Mrs.  Rorer. 
"We  had  such  dishes  as  salmi  of  liecasse. 
etuve  of  beef,  and  aubergine  au  gratin,  and 
then  my  host,  leaning  back  with  a  satisf.ed 
smile,  handed  me  the  menu  and  said  : 

"'And  what'll  you  h.Tve  next,  Mrs.  Rorer?' 
"  'Well,'  said  T.  "T  think  we'll  have  indiges- 
tion next.'  " — Phiiadelf^hia  Record. 

The  supervisor  of  a  school  was  trying  t'" 
prove  that  children  are  lacking  in  observation. 

To  the  children  he  said,  "Now,  childrer.. 
tell  me  a  number  to  put  on  the  board." 

Some  child  said,  "Thirty-six. "  The  super- 
visor wrote  sixty-three. 

He  asked  for  another  nu'iiher.  and  seventy- 
six  was  given.     He  wrote  sixty-seven. 

Wiien  a  third  number  was  asked,  a  child 
who  app.irently  had  paid  no  attention  called 
nut : 

"Theventy-theven.     Change  that,  you  thuck 
er !" — Everybody's 

A  coKKE.^i'oxuENT  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  recalls  an  epitaph  "which  may  be  seen 
in  an  old  Moravian  cemetery  in  (jloucester 
County,  N.  J.      It  is  this : 

Remember,  friend,  as  you  pass  by, 
.As  you  are  now ,  so  once  was  I ; 
As  I  am  now  thus  you  must  be. 
So  be  prepared  to  follow  me. 
There  had  l)een  written  underneath' in  pencil, 
;resumabl\    by  some  wag: 

To  follow   you  I'm  not  content 
Till  I  find  out  which  wa\    \ou  went." 
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The  La  Follette  Conference 

While  it  is  true  that  the  recent  con- 
ference in  Chicago  of  -  Progressive  or 
Insurgent  Repubhcans  represented  a 
considerable  number  in  the  party,  we 
presume  it  is  not  regarded  with  alarm 
by  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Taft,  whose 
renomination  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
movement  to  prevent.  Only  two  Sen- 
ators were  i)rescnt ;  fathers  who  had  been 
expected  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
attend.  So  far  as  a  candidate  was  con- 
cerned, the  conference  was  in  the  inter- 
est of  Senator  I^  Follette,  and  he  was 
formally  indorsed  for  the  Republican 
Presidential  nomination  in  the  resolu- 
tions which  were  adopted.  These  reso- 
lutions were  set  forth  as  a  platform,  and 
it  seems  to  us  that  they  leave  much  to  be 
desired. 

As  for  the  canrlidatc,  we  must  point 
out  that  the  latest  issue  of  his  weekly 
magazine  makes  him  a  rival  of  Mr.  P.ry- 
an  in  abuse  of  the  Supreme  Crnirt.  Mr. 
firyan  virtually  asserts  that  President 
Taft,  in  his  appointments  of  Justices,  has 
sold  this  great  tribunal  to  the  Trusts. 
The  Wisconsin  Senator's  magazine,  La 
f-(iUcttr's.  for  Octr.ber  f4,  has  on  its  first 
page       a      cartoon.       representing       the 


"Courts"  as  a  corpulent  laundress  at  a 
larue  tub,  washing"  "'I  rust  cases"  with 
"money  -worship"  soap.  Near  at  hand, 
in  a  tilted  chair,  comfortably  smoking 
his  pipe,  is. a  fat  man  labeled  "Special 
Privilege,"  and  over  the  cartoon  is  the 
following  explanatory  head  line,  "His 
Chief  Means  of  Support."  In  order  that 
the  meaning  of  all  this  may  be  clearly 
seen,  Mr.  La  Follette  has  placed  under 
the  picture  these  remarks  : 

"Gilbert  E.  Roe,  in  his  articles  on  'Our 
Judicial  Oligarchy,'  said,  'The  twin  pillars 
upon  which  the  whole  structure  of  Special 
Privilege  rests  in  this  country  are  two  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court.'  The  House 
of  Governors  recently  voted  to  protest  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  against 
the  usurpation  of  power  by  minor  Federal 
courts  in  behalf  of  Special  Privilege.  Presi- 
dent Taft  the  other  day  said:  'I  love  the 
judges.  I  love  the  courts.  What  distin- 
guishes this  country  from  any  other  one 
is  the  Supreme  Court  we  have  in  Washing- 
ton that  often  has  stood  between  us  and 
errors  that  might  have  been  committed  that 
would  have  been  greatly  injurious  to  this 
country.'  " 

W^e  notice  that  Mr.  Roe  attended  the 
conference  and  was  made  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee ;  also  that  one  of 
the  two  Senators  present,  Mr.  Clajjp  of 
Minnesota,  characterized  the  President's 
veto  of  Arizona's  recall  for  judges  as 
"the  blackest  chapter  in  all  tyranny  out- 
side of  the  absolute  despotism  of  an  un- 
bridled king."  Even  in  .Arizona  they  do 
not  go  so  far  as  that,  but  they  may  not 
be  so  familiar  with  all  of  tyranny's  dark 
chapters.  We  prefer  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Taft  toward  the  Supreme  Court  to  that 
of  cither  Mr.  Pryan  or  Mr.  Pa  Follette 

The  platform,  as  we  have  said,  leaves 
something  to  be  des-'rcd.  First,  because 
it  completely  ignores  tariff  reform. 
'I  here  is  not  a  word  in  it  about  down- 
ward or  other  revision,  the  bills  recently 
passed,  or  Mr.  Taft's  vetoes.  And  yet 
the  insurgency  of  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  had  its  origin  in  earnest  protest 
ag'dnst  f>l)iectional)le  jirovisions  f)f  the 
Paync-.AUlr'ch  revision.  In  that  wnrk 
certain  Insurgent  ur  Progress've  Sen 
ators.  forcnio'-t  of  whom  was  the  late 
Mr.  Dolliver.  ni.-idc  ;i  fine  rerm-fl.  Why 
is  the  platform  silent  as  to  this  subject"^ 
Is  it  bcc.-iusc  ;i  later  rccnrd.  made  witli 
respect  tn  the  icciprfcilv  agreement  and 
llic  bilP  (d  ihc   Mouse   I  )emi'(rals,  is  one 
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that  sugjj^ests  disaf^reeable  complica- 
tions? Is  it  because  this  later  record, 
made  when  certain  Progressives  ap- 
peared to  be  moved  by  hatred  or  intense 
dislike  of  the  President,  disclosed  much 
inconsistency  and  sharp  disagrecnicnt 
with  their  utterances  during  the  memo- 
rable tariff  debate  of  1909?  At  all 
events,  the  omission  is  (piite  remarkable. 
Surely  the  conference  should  have  ex- 
prest  in  its  platform  some  opinion  or 
purpose  with  respect  to  that  issue,  which 
probably  will  lead  all  others  in  the  com- 
ing campaign. 

In  addition  to  a  recommendation  that 
the  choice  of  Republican  voters  as  tf) 
Presidential  canditlates  be  ascertained  by 
a  direct  primary  vote,  the  platform  con- 
tains the  following  words  relating  to  the 
Trust  problem  : 

"The  present  condition  of  uncertainty  in 
business  is  intolerable  and  destructive  of  in- 
dustrial prosperity.  It  is  worse  than  idle 
to  leave  the  question  of  whether  p;reat  busi- 
ness enterprise'^  are  lepal  or  not  merely  to 
judicial  determination.  Industrial  corpora- 
tions should  by  affirmative  legislative  enact- 
ment be  piven  definite  rules  of  conduct  by 
which  business  shall  be  made  safe  and 
stable,  while  at  the  same  time  the  interests 
of  the  public  shall  be  fully  safeguarded. 
We  seek  constructive  legislation,  not  de- 
structive  litigation." 

We  have  recently  spoken  of  the  un- 
certainty by  which  business  is  affected, 
owing  to  varying  interpretations  of  the 
Sherman  act.  and  we  should  have  wel- 
comed a  clear  statement  from  the  con- 
ference as  to  remedies  that  might  be 
applied.  The  platfonn  utterance  is  not 
suflficiently  plain.  This  is  indicated  by 
comments  in  the  daily  press.  For  ex- 
ample, one  paper  that  opposes  the  prose- 
cution of  Trust  combinations  calls  this 
utterance  "thoroly  sane"  ;  another,  which 
demands  strict  enforcement  of  the  Sher- 
man act,  asserts  that  the  platform  inv'tes 
Trust  magnates  to  raise  a  La  Follette 
campaign  fund :  a  third  calls  it  an  ap- 
peal for  the  support  of  great  corpora- 
tions. Cannot  legality  or  illegality  best 
be  ascertained  bv  iudicial  determination? 
That  has  been  an  accepted  doctrine.  And 
if  Congress  should  make  "definite  rules" 
for  conducting  business  would  there  not 
be  more  or  le.ss  litigation  to  compel  obe- 
dience to  these  rules?  We  are  not  in- 
clined to  criticise  adversely  this  part  of 
the  platform,  so  far  as  its  ptirpose  is  con- 


cerned, for  this  seems  to  be  connuend- 
able,  but  the  conference  should  have 
specified  clearly  the  means  and  methods 
which  it  may  have  had  in  mind.  There 
is  need  of  further  legislation  concerning 
this  highly  im|)ortaiit  subject,  and  we 
have  thought  that  incpiiry  should  be- 
made  by  a  competent  commission. 

The  conference  lost  a  most  inviting 
opportunity  to  make  a  great  platform. 
It  made  a  short  one  that  disappcjints  by 
reason  of  omissions  as  well  as  on 
account  of  its  vagueness.  Even  if  the 
])latform  had  been  good,  comprehensive 
and  clear,  however,  it  would  not  have 
caused  the  nomination  of  Mr.  La  Fol- 
lette, nor,  in  our  judgment,  would  it 
have  prevented  the  renomination  of  Mr. 
Taft.  But  it  would  have  compelled  the 
party  to  better  its  condition  by  striving 
to  meet  the  just  demands  of  the  people, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  cost  of 
living,  which  is  the  issue  that  will  have 
more  weight  than  any  other  at  the  polls. 
If  the  party  can  prove  that  its  legislation 
is  not  responsible  for  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  it  should  do  so  without  delay. 
If  it  must  admit  responsibility  for  a  part 
of  the  increase,  it  should  defend  its  ac- 
tion or  promise  remedial  legislation.  If 
it  believes  that  a  large  part  of  the  higher 
cost  is  due  to  influences  beyond  its  con- 
trol, it  should  show  what  these  influences 
have  been  and  are. 

Mr.  Taft  is  a  good  President.  He  is 
a  Progressive  Republican,  but  he  does 
not  realize  how  important  this  issue  of 
living  cost  has  become.  He  is  not  a 
representative  of  that  Special  Privilege 
which  the  Chicago  conference  de- 
nounced. He  was  unfortunate  at  the 
beginning  of  his  term  by  reason  of  his 
relation  to  legislation  about  the  tarifT.  a 
.subject  as  to  which  he  had  not  sufficient 
knowledge.  Probably  he  was  not  well 
advised.  He  has  not  been  fortunate  in 
the  quality  of  all  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet.  But  he  has  sought  earnestly, 
industriously  and  intelligently  to  serve 
the  people. 

.\fter  Canada's  rejection  of  reciproc- 
ity there  were  some  who  said  that  he 
must  now  come  before  the  people  with 
empty  hands.  That  was  not  true. 
.A.mong  the  things  which  he  could  shov^' 
in  his  hands  were  his  treaties  of  arbitra- 
tion, his  proposition  for  a  broad  applica- 
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tion  of  the  merit  principle  to  the  civil 
service,  his  plans  for  reformation  of  the 
land  laws  in  Alaska  and  elsewhere,  his 
admirable  course  during  the  revolution 
in.  Mexico,  his  excellent  appointments  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  his  treaties  and  pol- 
icy concerning  the  debts  of  .  Central 
American  states,  and  even  his  reciprocity 
agreement  with  Canada,  for  he  nego- 
tiated it  and  successfully  promoted  the 
acceptance  of  it  in  his  own  country.  It 
is  not  his  fault  that  several  of  these 
projects  have  thus  far  come  to  nothing, 
that  the  land  laws  have  not  been  im- 
proved, that  the  postmasters  and  collec- 
tors are  not  in  the  classified  service,  that 
the  peace  and  loan  treaties  have  not  been 
ratified.  It  is  the  fault  of  Congress,  or 
of  his  party  in  the  Senate,  where  the 
Progressive  or  Insurgent  Republicans 
have  either  opposed  him  or  given  him  no 
aid. 


The  Future  of  Direct  Democracy 

A  READER  of  The  Ixdepexdent  asks 
whether  there  is  any  significant  relation 
between  the  facts  set  forth  in  Mr.  Poult- 
ney  Bigelow's  article,  'In  Darkest  Con- 
necticut," and  those  summarized  in  the 
editorial  on  "The  Greater  Democracy  of 
California." 

Whether  driven  out  and  destroyed  by 
Protectionism,  as  Mr.  Bigelow  assumes, 
or  eliminated  by  other  causes,  the  old- 
time  New  England  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  Puritan  descent  has  nearly  van- 
ished from  Southern  New  England,  and 
the  beautiful  old  farms,  with  their  com- 
fortable and  well-kept  houses  that  shel- 
tered large  families  brought  up  to  thrift 
and  happiness,  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  immigrants  of  Southern  European 
nationalities,  to  whom  the  Puritan  tradi- 
tion means  nothing,  and  who,  perhaps, 
as  American  citizens,  will  never  attach 
imjx>rtance  to  those  ideals  which  shaped 
the  Puritan  commonwealths.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  a  prosperous  and  ambi- 
tious population  in  which  the  infusion  of 
New  England  blood  and  New  England 
ideas  is  large  and  apparently  controlling. 
This  population  is  politically  the  most 
alive  and  f>rogressive  element  in  the 
United  States  torjay.  ft  is  doing  on  the 
large   scale    what   the   early    New    Eng- 


landcrs  did  on  the  small  scale — creating 
a  practical,  efficient,  successful  democ- 
racy, taking  advantage  of  modern  means 
ot  communication  to  develop  for  an  en- 
tire commonwealth  the  town  meeting 
plan  of  government. 

In  the  vast  stretches  of  our  national 
domain  that  he  between  Connecticut  and 
California  dwell  most  of  the  human  mil- 
lions that  make  up  the  American  people, 
ihey  are  not  so  alien  and  unassimilated 
as  the  newer  rural  population  of  Con- 
necticut, nor  politically  so  homogeneous 
and  alive  as  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  What  influences  are  likely  to 
dominate  in  their  moral  and  political 
evolution?  Are  they  likely  to  lose  so 
much  of  the  older  American  tradition 
as  survives  among  them,  or  will  they 
feel  the  contagion  of  the  new  political 
life  of  California,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton? 

New  England,  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania have  suffered  the  fate  of  mixed 
populations  in  which  the  ignorant  ele- 
ment is  a  large  and  dangerous  factor. 
They  have  fallen  under  the  rule  of  the 
boss  and  the  machine.  The  Protestant 
Churches  in  these  older  commonwealths 
have  been  fighting  a  losing  campaign. 
The  hillsides  and  valleys  are  dotted  with 
their  closed  and  decaying  churches.  In 
place  of  them,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  every  manufacturing  town 
and  village  flourishes  and  enlarges  its 
congregations. 

All  of  these  facts  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  attempt  to  forecast  the 
future  of  American  democracy.  To 
them  must  be  added  an  account  of  the 
distinctive  sociology  of  the  Southern 
States,  where  the  evolution  of  a  new 
social  order  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  slave- 
owning  aristocratic  system  proceeds 
slowly,  anfl  contends  with  formidable 
difficulties. 

Beyond  a  doubt  direct  democracy  on 
a  magnificent  scale  would  be  the  polit- 
ical system  of  America  if  the  American 
people  were  constituted  mainly  of  de- 
scendants of  the  old  English  Puritan 
stock.  That  stock  worked  and  could 
work  the  town  meeting  plan  as  naturally 
and  as  easily  as  it  could  dispose  of  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  But  direct  de- 
mocracy is  not  naturally  and  easily  dc- 
vclojjcd  by  a    i'ainmanyized   New   York, 
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a    (Juay -organized    I'ciuiNylvania,    or    a 
l-orMiifr-r.dtleii  llliiioi!.. 

Nevertheless,  lliere  are  gouil  reasuns 
lor  expecting  thai  ihicci  ilenmcrac)  will 
slowly  make  its  way,  even  in  darkest 
niiildle  America.  They  are  found  ni  the 
labor  movement.  The  organized  wage 
earning  classes  the  world  over  believe 
absolutely  in  direct  democracy,  and  have 
no  use  for  any  other  governmental  sys- 
tem. In  their  own  affairs  they  employ 
it.  1  hey  are  learning  its  methods,  and, 
on  the  wlu)le,  becoming  expert  in  then). 
This  political  factor,  co-operating  with 
survivals  of  democracy  in  New  England, 
and  the  vigorous  new  democracy  of  the 
Pacific  States,  may,  in  the  long  run, 
prove  powerful  enough  to  shape  the  po- 
litical system  of  the  future  American 
people. 

,•« 

Denationalized,   Unpatriated 

Kdu.vku  EvivKfcin  Halks  famous 
^tory  of  "The  Man  Without  a  Country" 
has  brought  tears  to  many  eyes  and  kin- 
dled many  tires  of  patriotism.  The  iso- 
lated man  deservedly  punished  for  a 
crime  against  his  country  lived  a  long 
death  shut  out  from  his  native  land,  de- 
prived of  right  in  any  other  country,  a 
pitiful  object,  pitiful  because  he  had  be- 
trayed his  country  and  thereafter  could 
have  none. 

Do  our  readers  comprehend  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who 
complain  that  thru  no  gu'lt  of  their  own 
they  have  been  deprived  of  a  country, 
that  they  have  lost  their  citizenship,  that 
they  have  no  flasf.  and  that  we  refuse  to 
allow  them  the  name  or  rights  of  citi- 
zens ?    They  are  the  Porto  Ricans. 

Like  hundreds  of  others,  a  Porto 
Rican  came  to  this  country — for  we 
have  one — to  study  a  profession.  Hav- 
ing finished  the  course  he  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar.  He  was  told  that  he 
could  not  be  admitted  because  he  was 
not  an  American  citizen.  He  did  not  see 
why  he  should  not  be  a  citizen,  having 
lived  for  so  many  years  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  flag,  but  no  law  had  ad- 
mitted him.  He  was  told  he  could,  how- 
ever, become  a  citizen  after  two  years' 
residence  in  this  country  if  he  would 
make  application.  He  did  so.  and  found 
that  he  was  required   to   forswear  alle- 


giance to  the  King  of  Spain.  Hut  he 
replied  that  he  had  no  such  allegiance  to 
forswear.  Hut  the  (»ath  was  required, 
and  he  took  it,  adding  his  readiness  to 
forswear  allegiance  equally  to  the  Czar 
of  Russia  and  the  l\mperor  of  China.  In 
order  to  bect>me  a  citizen  and  have  its 
rights  he  had  to  leave  his  island  and 
come  to  these  United  States.  The  million 
of  peoi)le  living  in  Porto  Rico  cannot  be 
naturalized.  They  must  remain  without 
a  country. 

.\t  a  session  of  the  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence last  week  more  than  one  Porto 
Rican  pled  for  citizenship.  They  said: 
"Whenever  we  ask  for  citizenship  the 
answer  is  made  that  the  island  was  never 
so  prosperous ;  that  it  never  had  such 
exports,  never  raised  so  much  sugar  and 
coffee.  Hut  are  these  material  things  all 
we  care  for?  Have  we  no  heart,  no 
soul,  no  sentiment?  Don't  we  want  a 
right  in  the  country,  a  share  in  its  flag?" 
The  tale  was  told  of  a  Porto  Rican  who 
was  mrdtrcatcd  n  a  neighboring  island 
and  appealed  to  the  .\mcrican  consul  for 
protection.  He  was  refused,  because  he 
was  not  an  American  citizen,  and  appeal 
sustained  the  consul. 

Doubtless  the  Mohonk  Conference 
was  right  in  asking  Congress  to  enact  a 
law  which  will  give,  at  no  expense,  citi- 
zenship to  every  Porto  Rican  who  will 
ask  for  it;  but  why  not  give  the  right  to 
every  one  by  a  general  law?  The  one 
and  only  reason  we  have  ever  heard  is  a 
kindly  one.  It  is  that  under  our  Consti- 
tution, were  we  to  make  Porto  Ricans 
citizens,  we  could  not  give  the  inland 
special  privileges  which  it  now  possesses. 
We  allow  to  Porto  Rico,  as  we  do  to  the 
Philippines,  the  right  to  retain  for  its 
own  use  all  the  income  derived  from 
customs  and  internal  revenue.  Porto 
Rico  is  still  poor,  and  but  for  this  it 
could  not  support  its  schools  and  build 
its  roads.  We  give  no  such  privilege  to 
Xew  York  or  Arizona.  If  New  York 
could  keep  'ts  customs  and  its  internal 
revenue  it  could,  after  paying  all  State 
expenses,  return  a  handsome  dividend  to 
every  citizen.  Take  from  Porto  Rico 
this  privilege  and  its  schools  would  col- 
lapse and  the  wonderful  progress  there 
developed  would  be  sadly  reduced. 

We  would  have  citizenship  given  to 
everv  Porto  Rican  who  ask>^  for   t.  but  it 
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might  be  well  to  wait  for  universal  citi- 
zenship till  it  would  be  safe  to  send  to 
the  general  treasury  at  Washington  the 
come   from    customs    and    internal   rev- 
enue.    Then  Porto  Rico  could  be  made 
a  Territory  or  a   State,  and  be   treated 
like  our  own  States.      That  is  what  we 
should  aim  for  as  soon  as  possible.    But 
meanwhile  the  condition  is  not  quite  as 
bad    as    has    been    represented.      If  the 
Porto  Ricans  are  not  citizens  they  are 
yet  voters.     They  do  not  vote  for  Presi- 
dent, but  they  do  elect  the  most  of  their 
own  rulers.     They  constitute  the  lower 
house  of .  the  legislature,  and  are  mem- 
bers   of    the    upper    house.      They    are 
judges   and   mayors.      They   have   more 
rights   than   have   most   of   our  women. 
The  American  flag  floats  over  their  pub- 
lic   buildings,    and    their    children    are 
taught  to  salute  the  flag.     The  flag  does 
protect  them  in  Porto  Rico,  if  it  does  not 
in  Jamaica.    Nevertheless,  they  have  not 
the  full  right  in  the  flag.   There  is  a  sen- 
timent that  is  lost  and  Latin-Americans 
arc  rich  in  sentiment.     Dollars  will  not 
pay    for    sentiment.      We    would    have 
Porto  Rico  Americanized  just  as  fast  as 
possible,   enriched   with   agriculture   and 
commerce,  taught  to  put  education  be- 
fore trade,  given  now  individual  citizen- 
ship, and   later  general   citizenship,  and 
then  equal  Statehood  and  left  to  care  for 
itself  as  the  re.st  of  us  do.  taking  its  fair 
I>art  in  the  support  of  the  nation  while 
fjroviding   for  its   own  government   and 
development. 

-,* 

Chinese  and  Manchu 

It  is  written  in  the  Confucian  Ana- 
lects that  the  Master  said :  "What  a  su- 
I>erior  man  is  Keu  Pih-yuh!  When  good 
government  prevails  in  his  state  he  is  to 
be  found  in  office.  When  bad  govern- 
.nent  prevails,  he  can  roll  up  his  princi- 
ples and  keep  them  in  his  bosom."  Cfjn- 
fticius  would  have  found  Yuan  .Shi-kai  a 
man  after  hi^  own  heart.  I-'or  three 
years  now  he  has  kejit  his  princif)les 
rolled  up  in  his  bosom,  silently  waiting 
till  the  timf  ^hriuUl  rome  when  his  coun- 
try nc.f(]c(]  him  again  and  rerogni/.cd  its 
need. 

Ho  was  the  right  hand  man  of  the 
Kmpress  n''»wager  in  the  last  years  of 
her  life  when  she  was  endeavoring  to 


put  into  operation  the  reforms  which  she 
had  once  prevented.  Among  these  re- 
forms those  most  resented  by  her  race 
were  the  edicts  depriving  the  Manchus 
of  their  historic  privileges  and  reducing 
them  to  an  equality  with  the  Chinese. 
Chinese  were  even  appointed  by  her  to 
the  Grand  Council,  the  ruling  body  of 
the  empire,  among  them  Yuan,  who  was 
also  commander  in  chief  of  the  imperial 
army.  But  when  the  Empress  Dowager 
died  in  1908  the  reactionary  party  at 
Court  seized  the  reins  and  endeavored 
to  re-establish  Manchu  supremacy.  The 
Chinese  were  practically  eliminated  from 
the  Grand  Council,  and  Yuan  Shi-Kai 
was  retired  to  private  life,  because,  says 
the  edict  of  the  child  emperor,  he  had 
rheumatism  in  the  leg.  This  was  a  good 
reason  at  least  so  far  as  the  military 
l)Osition  was  concerned.  An  American 
general  afl^icted  with  this  painful  in- 
firmity would  doubtless  fail  to  pass  the 
Rooseveltian  riding  test.  But  the  edict 
concludes  with  the  mysterious  and  sus- 
picious words,  "thus  our  clemency  to- 
ward him  is  manifested."  What  "clem- 
ency" ?  For  not  compelling  him  to  con- 
tinue in  the  service  when  his  leg  hurt 
him  ?  Or  had  he  been  guilty  of  more 
heinous  but  unmcntioned  crimes  than 
getting  rheumatism  in  the  leg?  Fortu- 
nately he  was  not  so  badly  crippled  but 
that  he  was  able  to  get  away  from  the 
capital  in  disguise  and  take  refuge  in 
the  foreign  concession  at  Tientsin,  other- 
wise he  would  have  got  it  in  the  neck. 

Because  he  fought  and  ran  away  he 
lives  to  fight  another  day.  That  the 
Manchu  princes  who  dismissed  him  and 
would  have  executed  him  have  now 
called  him  back  to  take  command  of  the 
army  and  offered  him  all  the  men  and 
money  he  wants  is  the  best  evidence  that 
they  regard  the  rebellion  as  serious. 
Yuan  Shi-Kai,  in  liis  reply,  accepts  the 
vice7royalty,  but  notifies  the  Government 
that  his  leg  is  as  lame  as  ever  and  so  he 
will  not  be  able  to  take  the  field  against 
the  rebels.  A  second  imperial  edict  or- 
ders him  to  get  well  f|inVkly  and  get  to 
work,  but  in  the  meantime,  that  is,  dur- 
ing his  convalescence,  he  remains  ai 
home,  watching  to  see  which  way  the  cat 
is  going  to  jump  in  the  Yang-tse  Valley. 
The  forced  concessions  of  the  Manchus 
to  the  parliamentary  party  have  aroused 
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the  itiuteiiipt  rather  tljan  the  gratitude 
•  •t  the  C'liincse.  Never  since  they  got  on 
the  inside  of  the  Great  Wall  which 
was  huilt  to  keep  them  out  have  they 
heen  less  liked  pr  less  feared  by  the  race 
they  rule.  The  streets  of  VVu-chang  are 
strewn  with  Manclui  bodies,  men,  wo- 
men and  children.  Some  who  tried  to 
escape  by  putting  on  (."hinese  clothing 
were  caught  by  their  prdiumciation. 
Their  shibboleth  was  6,  and  il'  they  gave 
it  the  court  pronunciation  of  ///,  instead 
of  the  harsher  Inii  current  along  the 
\'ang-tse,  off  went  their  heads.  So  Jeph- 
thah,  using  a  similar  phonetic  test,  de- 
tected and  put  to  death  forty  and  two 
thousand  Ephraimites.  So,  too,  the  Bor- 
der Ruffians  of  Missouri  kept  the  free- 
State  men  from  entering  Kansas  by  ask- 
ing them  to  name  the  animal  hitched  to  a 
post  by  the  river.  All  who  called  it 
"keow"  were  turned  back  or  otherwise 
disposed  of. 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  have  gone 
by  since  the  last  Chinese  emperor  hanged 
himself  on  a  tree  in  the  palace  garden  at 
Peking,  but  the  Manchus  are  still  un- 
assimilated,  a  ruling  caste.  This  will 
not  surprise  us  when  we  think  that  it 
was  longer  than  that  before  Norman 
and  Saxon  were  of  one  speech  and  one 
blood  and  called  themselves  Englishmen. 
Corresponding  to  the  Norman  castle  that 
dominated  every  English  town,  we  have 
the  Tatar  city  which  stands  beside  each 
Chinese  capital.  But  the  Manchus  form 
only  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  empire,  and  they  have  lost 
the  military  prowess  by  which  they  have 
dominated  the  peaceful  Chinese.  The 
only  armies  worth  consideration  are 
those  which  progressive  Chinese  like 
Yuan  Shi-kai  have  armed  and  uniformed 
in  Western  fashion,  "imitation  foreign 
devils,"  the  consen^atives  call  them.  The 
attitude  of  the  Manchus  toward  the  edu- 
cational aspirations  of  the  Chinese  may 
be  shown  by  quoting  the  words  of  Grand 
Councillor  Kang  Yi  when  he  was  pro- 
moting the  Boxer  movement : 

"The  establishment  of  schools  and  colleges 
has  only  encouraged  Chinese  ambitions  and 
developed  Chinese  talent  to  the  danger  of  the 
Manchu  dynastv.  The  students  should  there- 
fore be  exterminated  wittioui  deiay." 

But  not  having  been  exterminated  in 

time,  these  students  form  the  mainspring 

of  the  present  insurgency,  which  diiTers 


from  the  Boxer  rebellion  in  that  it  is  in- 
spired by  progressive  rather  than  reac- 
tionary ideals  and  is  directed  against  the 
ruling  dynasty  rather  than  against  the 
foreigners.  It  resembles  more  closely 
the  Tai-ping  rebellion  of  fifty  years  ago 
which  the  Manchus  were  able  to  sup- 
press only  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
American  and  English  ofificers,  Ward 
and  Gordon.  No  doubt  the  Manchus 
would  be  willing  now  to  sell  out  China 
to  any  foreign  Power  which  would 
maintain  them  in  their  privileged  posi- 
ti(jn.  We  have  in  fact  an  explicit  state- 
ment to  that  effect  made  not  many  years 
ago  by  Prince  Chung,  the  favorite  ad- 
viser of  the  Empress  Dowager  in  her 
reactionary  period,  "It  were  better  to 
hand  over  the  empire  to  the  foreign 
devils  than  to  surrender  it  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  these  Chinese  rebels."  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  no  foreign  na- 
tion will  yield  to  the  temptation  and  take 
advantage  of  the  crisis  to  interfere  in 
behalf  of  the  Manchu  dynasty.  Chinese 
Gordon  was  a  consc'entious  man  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  best  of  motives,  but  it 
seems  to  us  now  that  in  overthrowing 
the  Tai-pings  he  set  back  the  clock  in 
China  by  many  years. 

Obesity  Cures 

Fashion's  ultimate  decree  that  the 
feminine  human  form  divine  shall  look 
as  much  as  possible  like  a  pillar  (not  a 
pillow),  without  any  notable  projections 
in  any  part,  has  led  to  the  making  of 
determined  efforts  by  a  large  number  of 
women  to  bring  their  bodily  perfections 
into  something  like  consonance  with  the 
styles.  As  a  consequence,  any  one  who 
pays  much  attention,  or,  indeed,  any 
attention,  to  the  advertising  columns  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  will  have 
noticed  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  announcements  of  remedies  and 
treatments  of  various  kinds  to  reduce 
weight,  take  off  fat,  and  give  back  that 
sylphlike  slimness  that  is  so  much  de- 
sired at  the  present  time.  Now.  as  is 
well  known,  advertising  costs  money 
and  is  not  indulged  in  without  result: 
Tt  is  even  said  that  medical  advertise- 
ments usually  have  to  pay  h'gher  rates, 
in  some  cases  double  those  of  other 
advertising  modes.     In  that  case  there 
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musf  be  twice  as  much  response  to  these 
"anti-fat"  advertisements  as  to  others  to 
make  them  pay. 

That  this  is  the  case  and  that  a  very 
large  number  of  women  have  in  the  last 
year  or  two  had  recourse  to  such  reme- 
dies seems  to  be  true  from  the  reports 
of  certain  interesting  cases  by  physicians. 
Their  patients  come  complaining  of 
sleeplessness,  nervousness,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  gastric  disturbances  of  various 
kinds,  flushings  and  interference  with 
heat  regulation  that  gives  them  alternate 
chilly  and  febrile  sensations.  It  was 
rather  hard  at  first  to  recognize  just 
what  the  source  of  these  symptoms  was, 
until  inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  these 
patients  were  taking  certain  reduction 
remedies,  advertised  as  "perfectly  harm- 
less" and  as  bringing  about  reduction  in 
we.'ght  without  the  necessity  for  exer- 
cise, diet,  or  any  other  bothersome  ad- 
denda. So  many  cases  of  this  kind  have 
been  reported  that  physicians  are  now 
aroused  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
symptom  complex  and  are  likely  to  ask 
early  in  their  elicitation  of  the  history, 
especially  if  the  patient  shows  some 
tendency  to  embonpoint,  whether  any 
reducing  remedy  is  being  taken. 

The  cause  of  the  symptoms  in  ques- 
tion is  easy  to  understand,  once  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  of  the  modern  adver- 
tised anti-fat  remedies  is  known.  7 he 
favorite  ingredient  twenty  years  ago  in 
anti-fats  used  to  be  potassium  iodide. 
That  is  one  of  the  strongest  drugs  that 
we  have  for  certain  purposes.  It  brings 
about  an  absorption  of  tissues  that  are 
not  well  supplied  with  blood.  ,\11  incom- 
pletely formed  tissues  are  likely  to  be 
afifected  by  it.  Besides,  it  reduces  appe- 
tite and  interferes  with  internal  nutrition 
to  some  extent,  unless  care  is  taken  in 
the  administration  of  it.  In  many  cases 
this  helped  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
weight,  but  it  had  serious  dangers  asso- 
ciated with  it.  It  was  likely  to  bring 
about  absorption  of  certain  forms  of 
tissue  that  nature  uses  for  protective 
purposes.  For  instance,  after  tubercu- 
losis of  the  hmgs,  if  a  cure  results,  which 
happens  in  a  great  many  cases,  the 
tiibcrruloiis  ncKlulc  in  the  lung  is  en- 
cased in  a  form  of  connective  tissue  that 
may  under  certain  cirrumstanccs  be  dis- 
turbed by  such  a  remedy  as  potassium 


iodide  and  be  seriously  interfered  with 
by  any  rapid  reduction  in  weight.  As  a 
consequence,  reduction  cures  were  some- 
times followed  by  the  lighting  up  of  old 
tuberculous  foci.  As  nearly  every  indi- 
vidual has  at  some  time  or  other  had  a 
tuberculous  infection,  tho  seven  out  of 
eight  of  us  have  sufficient  immunity  tp 
prove  refractory  to  the  disease,  it  can  be 
readily  seen  how  dangerous  was  the  old 
remedy  for  obesity. 

The  increase  ot  our  knowledge  of  the 
efifect  produced  by  thyroid  extract,  how- 
ever, soon  put  this  in  the  first  place  as 
an  anti-fat.  Its  physiological  action  in 
reducing  obesity  is  rather  niarked  in 
many  cases.  Its  general  efifect  upon  the 
system,  however,  is  to  highten  nutritive 
processes,  and  so  cause  a  need  for  even 
more  food  than  usual.  If  this  increased 
amount  of  food  is  not  taken,  the  protein 
materials  of  the  body  and  especially  the 
muscles,  including  the  heart,  become 
wasted  to  a  certain  degree.  This  is  what 
brings  about  the  feeling  of  palpitation 
and  the  tremulousness  and  nervousness 
characteristic  of  these  cases.  It  is  prob- 
ably also  because  of  the  disturbance  of 
the  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  that  various  symptoms  due  to 
these  are  also  noted.  As  a  writer  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation for  October  14,  191 1,  pointed 
out,  the  use  of  thyroid  in  obesity  is  not 
only  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount 
of  danger,  but  it  is  in  most  cases  an 
illogical  treatment.  Certainly  no  one 
who  realizes  how  strong  are  the  efifects 
of  thyroid  would  think  for  a  moment  of 
using  it  without  being  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  some  one  who  knows  how  to 
recognize  its  evil  efifects  as  soon  as  they 
begin.  It  is  only  certain  cases  of  consti- 
tutional obesity  that  are  benefited  by  it, 
and  it  is  probable  that  patients  of  this 
kind  would  have  to  take  the  drug  almost 
continuously  for  years  to  be  1)enefited  by 
it.' 

In  Germany  some  years  ago  rather 
strict  legal  regulations  were  made  for 
the  sale  of  thyroid.  It  was  very  com- 
monly said  at  the  time  that  the  reason 
for  the  enactment  of  these  stringent 
regulations  was  that  a  certain  nimiber  of 
the  ladies  of  the  court  had  had  their 
health  seriously  disturbed  by  the  taking 
of    reduction    cures    containing    thyroid 
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luuicnal.  Ill  Muropc  geiifrally  there  is 
the  Icclin^  tliul  in  apitc  ul  Us  danger 
thyruiU  is  nsed  lur  tnis  purpose,  espe- 
cjaily  by  irregular  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine, and  in  pruprielary  preparations 
much  more  Irenuently  and  in  larger 
doses  tlian  is  sale,  in  tins  country  the 
(Jovernnient  investigations  connected 
with  the  pure  food  and  drug  law  have 
shown  that  thyroid  is  an  almost  constant 
ingredient  ut  the  most  advertised  reduc- 
tion cures. 

Uf  course,  so  long  as  peoi)le  will  he 
foolish  enough  to  think  that  advertised 
remedies,  any  more  than  advertised 
stocks  or  advertised  investments  that 
pay  lo  per  cent,  a  month  or  a  week,  are 
anything  but  obvious  frauds  and 
schemes  to  make  money,  because  there 
are  so  many  people  ready  to  be  hum- 
bugged, such  dangers  will  continue  to 
exist  in  our  modern  life.  In  the  mean- 
time, how'ever,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
say  that,  except  in  certain  cases  of 
constitutional  obesity  which  resemble 
diabetes,  the  fat  and  the  sugar  elements 
in  the  two  cases  being  similarly  subject 
to  unfavorable  metabolic  processes,  there 
are  just  two  reasons  for  abnormal 
weight.  One  is  eating  too  much  and  the 
other  is  taking  too  little  exercise.  The 
normal  way  to  take  fat  ofi,  then,  is  to 
eat  less  and  to  exercise  more.  Both  of 
these  prescriptions  are  needed  in  most 
cases  and  diet  will  not  solve  the  problem 
alone  and  neither  will  exercise.  When 
habits  of  overeating  and  underexer- 
cising  have  been  formed  it  is  hard  to 
break  them,  but  the  satisfact"on  of  the 
fuller  life  that  comes  w-ith  reduction  in 
weight  is  ample  compensation  for  the 
trouble  involved.  Gradual  reduction  in 
this  way,  instead  of  disturbing  health, 
always  improves  it  and  adds  to  the  pa- 
tient's happiness  and  sense  of  well-being. 

Equal  Pay  for      Hereafter  in  New  York 
Teachers  ^^^y  women  will  receive 

the  same  pay  as  men  for 
the  same  grade  of  work.  The  w^omen 
teachers  have  for  a  long  time  been  de- 
manding it.  and  it  is  just  that  they 
should  have  it.  This  additional  salary 
will,  we  are  told,  cost  the  city  $3,500.- 
000.  It  appears  to  us  only  right  that  a 
woman   who  does  the   same   work   as   a 


man  should  receive  a  man's  pay;  and  yet 
women  have  found  positions  m  business 
because  they  are  w.lling  to  accept  re- 
duced wages.  1 1  they  do  not  accept  re- 
duced wages  ihey  will  find  fewer  places 
lo  earn  money  111,  for  men  will  oft^en  be 
chosen  at  the  same  rate  of  wages  in 
many  kinds  of  work,  and  those  positions 
will  be  left  to  women,  as  in  lower  grades 
of  leaching,  in  which  they  can  do  better 
work  than  men.  The  natural  result  will 
be  to  reduce  the  number  of  wage-earn- 
ing women  and  increase  the  demand  lor 
wage-earning  men.  This  will  tind  its 
compensation  for  women,  however,  in 
the  long  run,  by  enabling  more  men  to 
marry  and  provide  thus,  in  a  legitimate 
and  desirable  way,  for  those  women  who 
have  been  forced  out  by  masculine  com- 
petition. It  is  an  evil  of  our  present 
system  of  society  that  so  many  men  and 
women  do  not,  and  think  they  cannot, 
marry;  and  a  chief  cause  has  been  the 
competition  of  women  as  wage-earners. 

The  Indian  ^^  h^\e  elsewhere  spoken 
Conference  *^^  ^'^^  pleas  for  Porto  Rican 
citizenship  made  by  Porto 
Ricans  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference 
last  week.  The  original  purpose  of  these 
conferences  was  to  consider  the  needs  of 
the  Indians,  and  it  was  only  when  the 
main  principles  of  our  Indian  policy  had 
been  settled  that  the  .scope  of  the  confer- 
ence was  enlarged  to  take  in  our  new 
possessions.  It  is  now  settled  that  all 
Indians  must  be  educated  in  the  English 
language ;  that  the  distribution  of  rations 
must  stop  and  Indians  be  expected  to 
work  and  earn  a  living  like  the  rest  of 
us ;  that  for  this  purpose  the  tribal  sys- 
tem must  be  broken  up,  and  the  Indians 
must  be  settled  each  on  his  individual 
holding  of  land,  and  that  they  be  incor- 
porated as  rapidly  as  possible  into  the 
general  body  politic.  If  we  can  judge 
from  the  feeling  of  the  conference  and 
from  the  platform  adopted,  it  is  likely  to 
he  a  further  policy  to  give  citizenship  to 
the  Indian  as  soon  as  he  receives  his  al- 
lotted land,  so  that  as  a  voter  he  can  pro- 
tect himself.  The  Government  Indian 
schools  w'ill  be  reduced  and  the  Intlian 
children  put  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
."states.  It  is  also  very  desirable  that  as 
the  tribal  lands  are  divided   up   in  sev- 
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eralty,  so  also  the  tribal  funds  be  allotted 
and  each  Indian  be  given  his  portion  as 
soon  as  can  safely  be  done.  In  certain 
cases  old  Indian  communities,  like 
Pueblos  and  the  Pimos  of  California 
and  Arizona,  who  have  for  centuries 
lived  by  irrigation  and  agriculture,  need 
special  protection,  because  their  rich 
lands  are  wanted  by  white  settlers,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Pimos  their  water  has 
been  diverted  by  those  who  have  settled 
above  them.  We  doubt  not  that  the 
Indian  Bureau  will  protect  their  rights, 
and  if  necessarv  give  them  from  reser- 
voirs  other  water  to  supply  the  loss.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  observe  the  genuine  de- 
votion of  the  Bureau  to  the  task  of  civ- 
ilization and  the  protection  of  Indian 
rights.  This  annual  Indian  conference 
has  had  profound  mfluence  in  bringing 
together  the  friends  of  the  Indian  and  in- 
fluencing public  opinion,  and  great 
thanks  for  it  are  due  to  Mr.  Smiley,  who 
entertains  its  members  so  generously. 

We    are    glad    to 
Baltimore's  Celebration   say     a     word     of 

recognition  f  o  i 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ordination 
of  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his  appointment 
as  Cardinal.  He  is  worthy,  wc  doubt 
not,  of  all  the  praise  he  has  received 
from  Catholics  and  Protestants,  from 
the  highest  in  the  State,  and  especially 
from  his  fellow  citizens  of  Baltinujre, 
who  have  made  holiday  for  him.  It  is 
difificult  for  those  outside  of  the  Church, 
who  have  no  esoteric  knowledge,  to 
juflge  of  the  character  of  the  high  digni- 
taries, for  they  receive  unmeasured  and 
indiscriminating  eulogy  from  all  the 
Catholic  journals,  anrl  every  one  is  a 
singing  swan.  As  a  somewhat  surpris- 
ing examjjle  we  notice  that  a  journal 
owned  by  another  .Archbishoj)  gives  to 
an  editorial  on  the  Carrlinal's  jnb  lee  the 
title  "I'he  (  ardinal's  Apotheosis,"  a 
term  almost  blasphemous,  such  as  might 
be  applied  tf>  a  Roman  Emperrjr.  This  is 
a  chief  weakness  of  the  Catholic  press, 
its  subservient  adoration  of  its  high 
ecclesiastics.  They  must  require  a  fie- 
culiar  grace  to  j>reserve  their  humility 
whf-n  no  one  dares  criticise  them,  and 
every  rnx-  ly»ws  or  kneels  l>eforc  them 
tk)  kis.ses  their  hand. 


Robbery  by 


The    chairman    of     the 

Public  Servants     Republican      Campaign 
jruDiic  oervanis       ,-.  ...  r    t->i  m     i   i 

Committee  of  Philadel- 
phia announced  last  week  that  JMr.  Earlc 
would  not  recommence  his  speechmak- 
ing  until  the  world's  baseball  series  was 
settled.  It  is  not  altogether  strange  if 
the  success  of  her  "Athletics"  has  some- 
what gone  to  Philadelphia's  head.  Even 
in  New  York  little  has  been  heard  of  the 
county  contests  during  the  last  fort- 
night. But  to  return  to  Philadelphia. 
Rudolph  Blankenburg  has  not  been  in- 
active, baseball  or  no  baseball,  and  nei- 
ther has  the  Catlin  Commission.  Lat- 
terly this  committee  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture has  been  revealing  some  of  the 
crookedness  in  road  jury  awards.  Here 
is  what  one  of  the  more  conservative 
Philadelphia  newspapers  reports  of  one 
day's  testimony: 

"The  sum  total  of  the  day's  testimony  pre- 
sented by  experts  and  backed  by  documen- 
tary evidence  showed  that  of  thirty-three 
properties  m  the  vicinity  of  Tyson  street  and 
Bustleton  avenue  the  road  jury  cut  into  prop- 
erty aggregating  1,058  acres,  assessed  at  $485,- 
500,  or  about  $460  dollars  an  acre.  The  city 
took  twenty-eight  acres  out  of  these  propei- 
tics  and  paid  $182,823,  or  at  the  rate  of  $7,000 
an  acre.  .  .  .  Further  testimony  showed  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  property  was 
greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  the  cutting  of 
the  streets,  but  in  no  instance  was  this  im- 
provement considered  by  the  road  juries." 

Republican  politicians  have  profited  by 
these  scandals.  Worst  of  all,  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  Pennsylvania  and  the  As- 
sistant District  Attorney  for  the  Phila- 
delphia district  have  been  named  as  the 
lawyers  who  secured  extortionate  prices 
from  the  city  for  their  clients.  In  the 
course  of  its  brief  life  the  Catlin  Com- 
mission of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
has  uncovered  a  festering  mass  of  cor- 
ruption only  barely  hinted  at  in  this  par- 
agraph. We  hope  that  it  has  au- 
thority to  continue  its  investigation,  to 
enforce  the  attendance  and  the  testimony 
of  witnesses,  and,  finally,  to  ensure  crim- 
inal action  against  certain  Philadelphia 
officials.  This  is  not  politics :  only  jus- 
tice. 

American  Millionaires      We    do   not    quite 
and  Art  '''^*^'  ^'^^   slur   and 

the  sneer  exprcst 
in  this  f|UOtation  from  Lord  Curzon's 
address  at  an  exhibition  of  old  masters 
in  lx>ndon  the  other  day: 
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Unlortiiiulcly,  England  is  not  now  the 
great  buying  country,  but  the  great  belhng 
country— the  happy  hunting  ground  of  the  for- 
eign i-onnoi Sueur,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Amer- 
ican nnlhonaire.  This  is  inevitable.  Owing 
to  the  groat  growth  of  artistic  perception  and 
a  sense  of  beauty  liert,  our  own  galleries,  as 
well  as  those  on  the  Continent,  are  always 
Competing  for  Did  Masters,  and  as  these  are 
absorbed  their  price  goes  up.  Whether  the 
American  millionaire's  motives  are  personal 
and  seltish  or  patriotic,  his  wealth  makes  him 
irresistible;  while  oiir  capacity  for  resistance 
is  diminished  by  the  enormous  burden  of  tax- 
ation levied  by  the  State.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  is  no  uncommon  price  for  a  great 
picture  now.  It  no  longer  gives  us  a  shock 
to  hear  of  a  picture  or  castle  about  to  be 
spirited  away.  And  the  situation  will  get 
worse.  The  number  of  available  master- 
pieces is  very  restricted,  while  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  United  States  is  likely  to  in- 
crease; and  the  American  buyer  is  no  longer 
satistied,  as  he  was  20  or  30 years  ago,  with  the 
clever  fakes  now  in  tlic  Metropolitan  .Museum 
and  otlier  New  York  collections." 

Even  the  best  guarded  nmseuins  of 
Europe  get  caught  at  times.  There  have 
been  fainous  frauds  accepted  by  experts 
in  tlie  Louvre  and  the  Berhn  Museum, 
and  the  Metropohtan  has  not  escaped. 
But  our  museum,  like  theirs,  finds  its 
fakes,  withdraws  them  from  exhibition 
and  consigns  them  to  the  basement  clos- 
ets.    It  was  not  a  pretty  speech. 

a* 
IJishop  Gailor,  of  Tennessee,  has  late- 
ly given  us  this  depressing  view  of  the 
moral  outlook : 

"If  the  public  schools  are  our  only  depend- 
ence for  inculcating  high  moral  ideals  in  the 
growing  generation  of  voters  in  this  country, 
the  outlook  is  not  encouraging." 

But  the  good  bishop  ought  not  to  forget 
that  the  public  schools  are  not  the  only, 
nor  the  first,  nor  the  second,  in  order  of 
our  dependences  for  inculcating  high 
moral  ideas  in  our  children.  That  task 
properly  belongs  to  the  parents  and  to 
the  Church,  and  they  would  do  very 
wrong  to  turn  it  over  to  the  public 
schools.  It  is  the  business  of  the  public 
schools  to  teach  chiefly  the  three  R's  and 
what  goes  with  them,  and  iiioral  ideas 
also  as  they  must  be  inculcated  inci- 
dentally in  school  or  farm  or  factory. 

Mr.  William  T.  Stead  has  written  a 
long  letter  to  express  his  surprise  that, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Conference 
of  The  Hague  in  T907,  Turkey  has  not 
appealed  to  the  Hague  International 
Bureau,  declaring  its  readiness  to  leave 


to  arbitration  its  difference  with  Italy ; 
and  he  says  that  Italy  could  not  decline 
to  accept.  VVf  doubl  it.  This  is  a  case 
of  spoliation.  It  is  not  ulial  is  meant 
wheii  the  Hague  Conference  speal<^  of 
"a  conflict  between  two  Towers."  A 
case  like  this  was  not  in  view  at  The 
Hague.  It  was  not  thought  it  could 
occiu".  iMjually  an  ancient  code  pro- 
vided no  penalty  for  the  assumed  impos- 
sible crime  of  parricide. 

There  were  several  sjilendid  proces- 
sions on  Columbus  Day.  In  Doston  the 
Holy  Name  Society  had  20,000  men.  The 
Knights  of  Columbus  were  5,000  strong. 
The  (."atholic  Italian  societies,  says  The 
Pilot,  "showed  that  the  Catholic  spirit 
guides  the  exiles  from  Italy,"  and  it 
?dds : 

"More  than  35,000  of  the  best  men  of  Bos- 
ton went  forward,  step  by  step,  to  manifest  to 
lialf  a  million  onlookers  that  Catholic  man- 
hood knows  how  to  rejoice  in  the  trmmph  of 
a  fellow  Catholic  and  glories  in  the  flag  of 
t'rccdom." 

.Vftcr  thus  claiming  that  this  is  a  spe- 
cially Catholic  holiday  it  complains  that 
Protestants  took  no  part  in  it. 

.< 

In  the  line  of  economics  we  have  had 
no  achievement  lately  of  more  decided 
value  than  an  experiment  on  the  Lehigh 
\ 'alley  Railroad.  Putting  experts  on  the 
(•ngine,  with  supervision,  the  result  was 
I  hat  the  amount  of  coal  used  between 
Bufifalo  and  Jersey  City  amounted  to  15 
tons  and  70  pounds ;  while  the  amount 
of  coal  usually  consumed  on  this  run  is 
between  25  and  30  tons.  Here  is  a  sav- 
ing of  something  less  than  one-half.  If 
this  is  a  fair  measure,  and  railroad  men 
say  it  is,  then  the  saving  to  the  United 
States  would  be  over  one-third  of  all  the 
coal  now  used  annually.  Perhaps  the 
waste  in  other  directions  is  just  as  large 
proportionately. 

A  subscriber  to  The  Independent, 
who  writes  from  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  gives  us  this 
information : 

"In  these  high  mountain  fastnesses  with  all 
its  freight  expenses,  the  manager  of  our  hotel 
can  buy  Standard  An'erican  oil  for  less  money 
than  \vc  can  in  New  York ;  and  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  add  to  the  Beatitudes:  Blessed  be  a 
tariff  law  that  does  not  protect  the  American 
people,  but  does  protect  the  poor  sutfering 
millionaire." 


The  Sale   of   Stocks   by    Life  In- 
surance Companies 

While  the  New  York  insurance  laws, 
which  were  enacted  in  1906  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  investigations  into  the  busi- 
ness of  hfe  insurance  in  this  State  by 
the  Armstrong  Committee,  were  in  the 
main  wise,  and  while  the  influence  of 
them  has  been  found  in  most  cases  salu- 
tary, experience  has  shown  that  they 
were  in  several  respects  a  little  too  dras- 
tic. They  were  enacted  at  a  time  of 
great  popular  resentment  against  the 
former  methods  of  certain  of  the  large 
companies,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that 
the  pendulum  should  have  swung  a  little 
too  far  to  the  extreme ;  consequently, 
the  trend  of  recent  legislative  action  has 
been  somewhat  corrective  in  character 
and  has  wisely  moderated  the  force  of 
some  of  the  so  called  "Hughes  laws." 

The  law  prohibiting  the  purchase  of 
stocks  seems,  on  the  whole,  a  wise  one. 
While  it  is  true  that  certain  companies 
might  have  on  their  finance  committees 
such  able  financiers  that  large  profits 
might  be  made  by  the  judicious  purchase 
and  sale  of  stocks,  a  law  must  be  uni- 
versal in  its  application,  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  funds  of  other  companies 
might  be  seriously  jeopardized  by  un- 
wise financ'ering.  These  funds  are  made 
up  of  the  savings  of  the  public  and 
rightfully  belong  to  the  policyholders. 
'Ihey  should  be  as  conservatively  han- 
flled  as  those  of  a  savings  bank,  and 
stock  manipulation  should  have  no  part 
fn  their  care.  Funds  of  this  sort  should 
not  be  Tised  for  business  risks,  for  dab- 
bling in  cori">orate  stocks  or  operating  in 
real  estate.  They  should  be  invested  in 
the  most  conservative  manner  consistent 
with  a  fair  earning  percentage.  They 
should  be  afifected  as  little  as  possible  by 
the  tips  and  downs  of  the  financial  world. 

That  portion  of  the  law  which  ordered 
the  companies  to  sell  all  their  stork  hold- 
ings within  five  years  is  generally  con- 
sidered amr>ng  life  insurance  officials  to 
he  retroactive  and  imconstitut-onal.  for 
they  claim  that  no  legislature  has  the 
Hjj^ht  to  order  a  company  to  throw  upon 


the  market  property  which  it  has  law- 
fully acquired,  and  the  recent  action  of 
the  State  Legislature  in  extending  the 
term  of  years  from  five  to  ten  helps  mat- 
ters very  little,  because  no  great  com- 
pany owning  enormous  blocks  of  stocks 
in  various  railroad  and  trust  companies 
could  realize  the  proper  market  value  on 
its  securities  so  long  as  it  is  known  that 
it  had  to  dispose  of  them  within  a  lim- 
ited time.  For  instance,  suppose  an  in- 
surance company  owned  $15,000,000 
worth  of  stock  in  a  trust  company  whose 
total  issue  of  stock  is  $25,000,000.  If  it 
were  known  that  this  insurance  company 
had  to  dispose  of  this  majority  amount 
by  a  certain  date,  that  fact  would  greatly 
depreciate  the  market  value  of  all  that 
stock  and  it  would  have  to  sell  its  hold- 
ings on  a  constantly  falling  scale,  and,  in 
all  probability,  as  soon  as  all  its  stock 
had  been  marketed,  the  price  per  share 
would  jump  enormously,  to  the  benefit 
of  the  purchaser  and  to  the  loss  of  the 
insurance  company.  Therefore,  the  New 
York  companies  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
recent  legislative  action,  which  merely 
extends  the  limit  of  time,  and  they  claim 
that  if  this  law  is  finally  enforced  it 
would  be  a  very  great  loss  to  the  policy- 
holders of  the  companies  affected. 

The  life  insurance  companies  have 
never  objected  to  selling  their  stocks,  but 
they  do  and  naturally  object  to  being 
ordered  to  dump  them  upon  the  market 
within  a  stated  period.  Since  this  law 
was  enacted  the  larger  New  York  com- 
panies have  shown  their  good  faith  by 
disposing  of  their  stock  fioldings  when- 
ever they  could  do  so  at  an  advantage, 
but  they  have  quite  as  consistently  re- 
frained from  selling  their  stocks  at  a 
loss.  The  present  market  value  of  many 
stocks  has  been  deprest  by  the  existence 
of  this  law,  and  while  the  fixt  time 
limit  holds  it  is  not  probable  that  their 
proper  market  value  will  be  obtainable. 

TiiF,  home  of  an  Indianapolis  man 
burned  recently,  causing  a  loss  of  about 
$3,rKX>.  The  house  caught  fire  in  less 
than  two  hours  after  the  agent  had  been 
refused  a  renewal  of  the  insurance. 


^ 


Financial 


Steel  Corporation's  Ore   Lease 

The  market  for  securities  was  affect- 
ed last  week  by  the  annouiu-fmeiit  tlial 
the  Steel  Corporation  had  decided  to 
e^ive  up  its  lease  of  the  Great  Nortliern 
iron  ore  properties.  Tradinj^  in  Steel 
shares  was  more  than  one-third  of  the 
week's  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange ; 
transactions  in  Steel,  Union  Pacific  and 
keadinj:^  amounted  to  65  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  In  the  leadiui^  stocks  there*  was  a 
recovery  of  about  2  points  from  the  low 
prices  which  followed  the  announce- 
ment, and  the  net  loss  for  the  week  was 
small. 

This  ore  lease  cannot  be  canceled  un- 
til January  i,  191 5,  and  the  Corpora- 
tion's notice  of  withdrawal  camiot  be 
ofificially  considered  until  January  i. 
1913.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the 
Corporation  has  decided  at  this  early  day 
to  give  the  required  notice,  and  to  pcr- 
init  its  decision  to  be  known  to  the  pub- 
lic, for  two  reasons.  The  first  is.  tliat 
in  this  way  it  meets  the  criticism 
of  the  Government,  criticism  which 
may  indicate  "^round  for  a  suit  under  the 
\nti-Trust  law.  The  second  is,  that  the 
Corporation  desires  to  withdraw  from  a 
bad  bargain.  In  his  report  on  the  St^-' 
Corporation,  Commissioner  Herbert 
Knox  Smith  said : 

"In  so  far  as  the  Steel  Corporation's  posi- 
tion in  the  entire  iron  and  steel  industry  is  of 
monopolistic  character,  it  is  chiefly  thru  its 
control  of  ore  holdings  and  the  transportation 
of  ore." 

Reference  was  here  made  not  only  to 
ore  but  also  to  the  ore-carrying  railroads 
which  the  Corporation  owns.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  freight  rates  on  these 
roads  will  soon  be  reduced  by  20  per 
cent.  With  regard  to  the  second  reason 
it  may  be  said  that  the  ore  contract  is 
not  a  profitable  one  for  the  ,  company, 
which  was  required  to  mine  and  pay  for 
750.000  tons  the  first  year  (1907).  and 
to  increase  the, quantity  by  750.000  tons 
each  year  thereafter  until  T918.  Tt  bound 
itself  to  pay  for  these  quantities  whether 
it  mined  them  or  not.  We  understand 
that  it  mined  and  shipped  in  the  first  four 
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years  less  than  2,500,000  tons,  altho  it 
paid  for  7,500,000.  It  has  expended 
al)out  $i5,oO(),ocjo  for  preliminary  work 
in  the  ore  field.  The  contract  price  is 
iii'di.  and  ore  prices  '-ill  probably  de- 
cline. The  average  of  steel  prices  now 
is  at  the  lowest  figures  reached  since  the 
Corporation  was  formed.  The  tariff 
prospect  is  not  favorable.  Moreover, 
since  the  lease  was  made  the  Corpora- 
ti(  n  has  acquired  the  ore  holdings  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

It  ajipears,  therefore,  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  has  made  a  wise  decision, 
both  on  account  of  ofificial  complaints 
which  might  be  the  basis  of  a  Govern- 
ment suit,  and  because  of  the  burden- 
some and  unprofitable  requirements  of 
llie  lease. 

....  Slason  Thompson's  compilation 
of  ofificial  reports  covering  241,569  miles 
of  railroad  in  this  country  for  the  year 
ending  with  June  last  shows  that,  while 
gross  revenue  was  increased  by  $29,205,- 
468,  expenses  were  increased  by  $87.- 
603,983,  and  net  earnings  reduced  bv 
'•^58.308.5 15- 

.  .  .  .The  Gothan*  National  Bank, 
which  is  a  little  more  than  one  year  old, 
was  recently  appointed  a  Government  de- 
pository for  postal  savings  funds  and  has 
been  made  an  associate  member  of  the 
\cw  York  Clearing  House  Association. 
Zoheth  S.  Freeman,  vice-president  of  the 
Liberty  National  Bank,  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Gotham's  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

....  Large  growth  of  the  country's 
hanking  business  during  the  past  year  is 
indicated  by  reports  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  which  show  that  on 
June  7  the  total  resources  of  the  banks 
of  the  ITnited  States  were  more  than 
$23,631,500,000,  the  increase  in  twelve 
months  having  been  $1,181,200,000.  or 
5>4  per  cent.  The  number  of  banks  re- 
porting was  24,371,  or  more  by  1,276 
than  the  number  from  which  statements 
were  received  a  year  ago. 
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-         .The    Government 

Government  Sues  the     ,  ,   ^  ■  . 

_      ,_  .  brought      suit 

Steel  Corporation  °^,       lu-  a 

^  ■  against  the   bnited 

States  Steel  Corporation  in  the  Federal 
Circuit  Court  at  Trenton,  X.  J.,  on  Oc- 
tober 26,  when  a  petition  asking  for  dis- 
solution of  the  company  was  filed,  under 
the  direction  of  Attorney-General  Wick- 
ersham,  with  whom  Jacob  M.  Dickinson, 
formerly  Secretary  of  War,  was  asso- 
ciated as  special  counsel.  The  news  caused 
some  surprise,  because  on  October  8  Mr. 
Wickersham  authorized  the  statement 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  truth  in  a 
report  that  the  Government  was  about  to 
sue  the  Corporation  or  was  getting  ready 
to  sue.  On  the  same  day,  and  two  or 
three  hours  before  action  was  taken  at 
Trenton,  the  Corporation's  directors,  at 
a  special  meeting,  voted  to  give  notice 
that  it  would  cancel  the  Great  Northern 
ore  lease  on  January  i,  1915,  and  to  re- 
duce ore  freight  rates  on  its  railroads  in 
the  Northwest  by  25  per  cent.  The  indi- 
vidual defendants  in  the  suit  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Henry  C.  I'rick,  George  W. 
Perkins,  E.  H.  Gary,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  John 
I).  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Charles  Steele,  James  Gay- 
ley,  William  H.  Moore,  J.  II.  Moore,  Ed- 
mund C.  Converse,  Percival  Rol>trts,  Jr.. 
Daniel  G.  Reid,  Norman  H.  Ream,  P.  A.  P. 
Widener,   Wijliam    P.    Palmer. 

Other  defendants  arc  the  Corporation  it- 
self, its  seventeen  leading  constituent 
companies,  and  twenty  subsidiaries.  The 
coyrt  is  asked  to  say  that  all  the  defend- 
ants are  violating  the  law ;  to  restrain 
them  perpetually  by  injunction;  to  order 
a  dissolution  of  the  company,  its  con- 
stituent companies,  anrl  the  romfjanies  of 
which  they  were  made;  tr;  declare  the 
re  lease  illegal  and  to  cancel  it.  The 
petition  is  very  long.     A  summary  of  it 


tills  a  page  of  a  newspaper.  It  gives  a 
history  of  the  Corporation,  asserting  that 
Judge  Gary  and  Mr.  Frick  misrepresent- 
ed the'  situation  and  misled  President 
Roosevelt  when  they  sought  his  permis- 
sion to  acquire  the  properties  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal  and  Iron  Company.  There 
are  indications  that  much  of  the  petition 
was  suggested  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Stanley  committee,  which  represents  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  House.  On 
the  27th,  Judge  Gary,  chairman  of  the 
Corporation's  board,  published  a  brief 
statement.  He  believed,  he  said,  that  a 
disclosure  of  all  the  facts  would  show 
that  the  suit  ought  to  be  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Corporation  on  its  merits,  and  that 
the  following  facts  would  be  established : 

"i.  That  in  the  organization  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  those  in  charge  had 
no  intention  of  forming  a  monopoly  or  of  re- 
straining trade. 

"2.  That  the  corporation  never  has  had,  or 
attempted  to  exercise,  a  monopoly  or  to  re- 
strain trade. 

"3.  That  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
corporation  has  clearly  and  positively  nega- 
tived any  effort  or  intention  to  violate  any 
provision  of  the  Sherman  law. 

"4.  That  the  existence  of  the  corporation 
has  been  of  benefit,  and  not  of  injury,  to  its 
employes,  its  customers,  its  competitors  and 
the  general  public. 

"5.  That  no  misrepresentation  was  made  to 
the  President  relative  to  the  Tennessee  Coal 
and  Iron  properties,  and  that  the  -motive  of 
those  connected  with  the  purchase  was  to  pre- 
vent a  threatened  general  financial  disaster 
which  Would  have  adversely  affected  the  cor- 
poration as  well  as  others," 

In  a  speech  at  Chicago,  on  the  27th,  Mr. 
Taft  denied  with  emphasis  that  in  its 
trust  suits  the  Administration  was  influ- 
enced by  political  motives,  adding  that 
he  would  rather  cut  off  his  right  hand 
than  "do  anything  to  disturb  the  business 
of  the  coimtry,  especially  with  a  motive 
of    cultivating    political    success,"      Mr. 
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THE   INDEPENDENT 


The  President  on 
the  Courts 


I'.ryaii  says  lie  is  ^Iml  to  sec  the  siut  be- 
^iiii.  Imt  iiiiiark>  also  that  ihr  cliaracter 
111'  it  >hiius  rither  that  tlir  I'resideiit 
kll<)^v^  the  SheiMiaii  act  i^  \vi>rthU^s  as  a 
I  riiniiial  hivv,  i»r  that  he  "does  iu)l  want 
lo  i»iiiiish  hig  criminals."  The  purpose 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  decisions, 
he  adds,  was  to  make  it  "impcjssible  to 
l)unish  trust  magnates  criminally,"  and 
"the  court  was  packed  to  secure  such 
decisions." 

J* 

Addressing  the  Bar 
Association  at  Chi- 
cago on  Saturday, 
Mr.  Taft  asked  if  it  was  necessary  to 
argue  the  recall  of  the  judiciary  before 
them.  There  came  back  a  deafening 
"No!"  from  the  thousand  lawyers  in  the 
room.  The  President  therefore  applied 
his  time  to  a  discussion  of  reform  of 
judicial  procedure,     lie  said,  in  part: 

"I  sometimes  feel  that  those  who  oppose  the 
present  society,  Socialists  and  anarchists,  and 
those  who  belong  to  the  party  of  general  dis- 
content, ought  to  employ  lawyers  to  find  out 
the  real  causes  they  complain  against  in  exist- 
ing society,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  in  their 
selection  of  complaints  they  make  great  mis- 
takes. 

"If  they  were  to  attack  our  judiciary  system 
on  the  ground  that  it  failed  to  do  justice  by 
reason  of  the  delays  in  justice,  and  thus  errs 
in  favor  of  the  rich,  who  are  able  to  stand  the 
delay,  while  the  poor  cannot,  they  would  have 
a  just  basis  for  complaint. 

"And  therefore  those  of  us  that  believe  in 
existing  society  and  our  present  institutions 
and  our  continued  maintenance  of  them  owe 
it  to  ourselves  and  society  to  use  every  effort 
to  simplify  the  judiciary  procedure,  to  make 
it  as  inexpensive  as  possible,  and  to  put  on 
a  dead  level  of  equality  the  rich  litigant  and 
the  poor  litigant  when  they  come  together  into 
court. 

"Hence  it  seems  to  me  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  all  members  of  the  bar  should 
put  their  shoulders  together  to  help  out  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  its 
present  effort  to  simplify  the  equity  procedure 
of   that   court. 

"If  that  effort  be  successful  I  have  every 
hope  that  Congress  will  introduce  to  the  court 
the  power  to  amend  the  law  rules  of  the  legal 
procedure  in  the  Federal  courts,  as  they  have 
m  England,  and  that  then  with  that  as  a 
model  everything  can  be  improved  the  coun- 
try over." 

More  evidence  tend- 
in  sf  to  prove  that  the 
battleship  "Maine" 
was  wrecked  by  a  rhine  on  the  port  side 
has  been  found  by  the  excavators.     The 


magazines,  boilers  (found  iiUaclj  and 
coal  bunkers  were  blown  lo  starboard, 
and  a  bulkhead  at  ihe  point  where  tlu' 
lorce  exerted  from  without  was  greatest 
was  blown  inward. — ■ — C'uba's  Supreme 
Court  has  affirmed  the  constitutiotiality 
of  the  valuable  concession  recently  grant- 
ed to  the  Ports  Improvement  Company, 
one  of  whose  contractors  is  M.  J.  Uady, 

of  New  York. Reports  from  Jamaica 

say  that  there  is  soon  to  be  another  revo- 
lution in  Ilayti,  promoted  by  those  who 
went  into  exile  when  President  Simon 
was  overthrown,  a  few  months  ago,  by 

General     Leconte. (jencral    Morales, 

formerly  President  of  Santo  Domingo, 
who  was  indicted  in  Porto  Rico  for  in- 
citing an  insurrection  in  his  country,  has 
been  acquitted  by  a   Porto  Rican  court. 

Some     months     ago     the     Bahama 

Islands  petitioned  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  annexation  to  Canada.  The 
project  was  opposed  by  Premier  Laurier. 
It  has  now  been  laid  before  the  Borden 
Government  at  Ottawa,  where  the  Gov- 
ernor General  of  the  Bahamas  was  re- 
cently in  conference  with  the  new  Pre- 
mier   concerning    it. Owing    to    the 

work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  connection  with  an  experiment  station 
established  in  Guam,  it  is  said  that  the 
beef,  pork  and  poultry  consumed  on  the 
island  will  be  produced  there.  Such  sup- 
plies have  heretofore  been  brought  from 
San  Francisco,  a  distance  of  5,500  miles. 


Madero  and  the 
Zapatists 


Cuba  and  Other 
Islands 


The    unchecked    hostile 
movement  of  Zapata  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mexico's 
capital,  last  week,  caused  much  alarm  in 
the  city  and  its  suburbs.     It  also  brought 
discredit   upon   Madero  and   led   to   the 
enforced  -resignation  of  three  members 
of  the  Cabinet.     Zapata  had  almost  un- 
disputed control  of  four  States.    On  the 
25th,  his  bandit  army  sacked  and  burned 
the   small   city  of   Milpa   Alta,   only   25 
miles   from   the  capital,  and  the  flames 
were  seen    from   the   capital's  cathedral 
towers.     Xochimilco,  also  near  at  hand, 
was  menaced,  and  the  residents  fled  to 
the    capital,    with    which    Xochimilco    is 
connected  by  a  trolley  line.  The  Govern- 
ment's troops,  attacking  Zapata  at  Milpa 
Alta,  were   defeated,  and  one  battalion 
was  almost  wiped  out.     It  was  said  that 
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Zapata  could  muster  8,000  men.  That 
night  there  was  tumult  in  Con^n-ess, 
where  by  resolution  the  War  and  In- 
terior Ministers  were  asked  to  explain 
why  the  Zapatists  had  not  been  supprest. 
Circulars  attacking  Madero  were  dis- 
tributed, and  there  were  cheers  for  Diaz. 
The  ^Ministers'  replies  were  not  satisfac- 
tory. In  them  were  innuendoes  against 
the  ]Madero-De  la  Barra  Government. 
De  la  Barra  himself  said  his  orders  had 
not  been  obeyed  by  the  Minister  of  War. 
It  was  suspected  that  Madero  had  an 
understanding  with  Zapata.  The  news- 
papers asserted  that  the  suspicion  was 
well  founded.  One  of  the  Ministers  had 
said  sarcastically  that  Zapata  would  be 
supprest  soon  after  Madero's  inaugura- 
tion. A  telegram  to  Madero,  then  in  the 
north,  brought  this  reply  : 

"It  is  not  true  that  I  have  hampered  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  forces.  I  did  what 
I  could  to  get  Zapata  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
but  he  refused  to  do  this  until  I  should  come 
into  power.  He  fears  that  the  Government 
will  not  keep  any  agreement  made  with  him, 
because  the  terms  which,  when  I  saw  him,  I 
told  him  the  Government  would  grant  were 
not  afterward  observed." 

In  another  telegram  he  accused  the  Gov- 
ernment of  violating  pledges  which  it 
had  authorized  him  to  give  to  Zapata. 
On  the  27th,  Salas,  Minister  of  War ; 
Granados,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
Dr.  Gomez,  Minister  of  Education,  re- 
signed by  request.  Zapata  had  been 
boasting  that  Madero  would  not  permit 
the  army  to  attack  him  vigorously.  The 
troops  moving  against  him  were  com- 
manded by  Figueroa,  who  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  revolution. A 

man  who  attempted  to  as.sassinate  Ma- 
dero in  Monterey  has  been  sent  to  pris- 
on.  There   have   been    many   rumors 

about  an  uprising  in  favor  of  General 
F<eyes,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
baseless.  It  is  said  that  a  Reyes  club  in 
Paris  has  raised  $2,000,000  for  such  a 
movement. 


r,     .,       J  r.     .    ,      F)r.   Alejandrf>  Riv;is 
aouth  and  Central      ,r  ^    ,  , 

.        .  Vasnucz,    formerly   ;i 

America  ',  ^     <-     /    . 

member    of    Castro  s 

<"abinft    in    Venezuela,    and    for    some 

month<^  past  th^  bead  of  a  revolutionary 

junta   in   New   York,  sailed   from  Colr)n 

last  week   ff»r    Trinidad,  intending  there 


to  cause  a  revolution  for  the  overthrow 
of  President  Gomez.  In  Panama  he  said 
he  had  obtained  in  New  York  $2,000,000 
for  the  movement,  which,  he  asserted, 
would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  Castro. 
A  long  statement  from  him  has  been 
published.  Gomez's  conduct  while  he 
was  provisional  President,  Vasquez  says, 
was  good,  but  it  became  bad  after  his 
election  for  a  four  years'  term.  He  then, 
Vasquez  continues,  associated  with  him- 
self the  worst  of  Castro's  followers  and 
set  out  to  gain  riches  by  means  of  mo- 
nopolies and  broad  concessions,  sup- 
pressing opposition  by  the  imprisonment 
of  critics.  One  of  the  concessions  grants 
a  monopoly  of  the  coasting  trade  and  of 
river  and  lake  navigation.  Vasquez  as- 
serts that  he  will  have  the  aid  of  four- 
fifths  of  Venezuela's  people. There  is 

danger  of  war  between  Chili  and  Peru. 
Chili  has  bought  back  the  two  large  bat- 
tleships which  she  sold,  before  they  were 
finished,  •  to  Great  Britain,  has  ordered 
another,  and  is  sendir-  troops  to  the 
northern  frontier.  The  movement  is 
due  to  the  old  controversy  about  Tacna 
and  Arica,  and  to  an  unwise  speech  re- 
cently made  by  Peru's  President.  Chili 
says  she  does  not  intend  to  fight,  but  that 
she  learned  that  Peru  was  quietly  send- 
ing 15,000  troops  to  Tacna.  where  the 
Chilian  garrison  was  only  150.  It  is 
said  that  Colombia,  Ecuador  and  Bolivia 
would  assist  Chili  if  there  should  be  war. 
Colombia  has  apologized  to  Peru  for  the 
assault  upon  Peru's  Legation  at  Bogota, 
and  Peru  will  return  the  arms  taken  from 
Colombian  troops  at  a  fnmtier  post  in 
disputed  territory. There  were  ar- 
rests at  Quito,  last  week,  following  the 
discovery  of  a  plot  for  the  assassination 

of  President  Estrada. It  is  reported 

that  Uruguay  is  about  to  increase  largely 
the  tax  on  insirrance  companies,  and 
thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly  of  insurance. There 

has  been  an  uprising  in  Honduras,  and 
several  men  have  been  killed  in  skir- 
mishes between   the   Government   troops 

anrl    the   insurgents. At   Guatemala's 

capital,  la.st  week,  there  was  a  convention 
of  C'entral  American  journalists,  who 
sought  to  bring  about  a  closer  tmion  of 
the  newspapers  and  also  to  promote  a 
imion  or  con ferlr ration  of  fho  five  repub- 
lics. 
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THE   INDEPENDENT 


Tlu-  Ruyal  Colonial  Institute 
Canada  ciitertaintrd  Earl  Grey  at  a  ban- 
quet in  London,  (\"tober  24,  on 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  oftice  as 
( lovernor-Cieneral  of  Canada.  Tiic  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  the  Right  lion.  Lewis 
Harcourt,  Al.  P.,  exprest  his  desire  to 
render  thanks  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauricr  for 
the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
Dominion,  ile  also  said  that  it  was  no 
reflection  upon  the  new  Governor-Gen- 
eral to  add  that  (Janada  would  gladly 
have  seen  Earl  Grey's  governorship  in- 
ilefinitely  prolonged.  Apart  from  ad- 
ministrative, military  and  naval  progress, 
the  last  five  years  had  been  marked  by 
the  negotiation  of  a  series  of  treaties  and 
arrangements  of  the  highest  value  to 
Canada  in  assuring  amicable  relations 
with  the  United  States.  "I  do  not  refer 
to  the  recent  reciprocity  proposals,"  said 
Mr.  Harcourt : 

"I  have  in  mind  other  agreements  which  in 
pubhc  estimation  have  been  overshadowed  by 
these  proposals.  Practically  every  outstand- 
ing question  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  has  either  been  settled  or  placed  in  the 
way  of  settlement." 

Earl  Grey  himself    received    an    ovation 

from  the  300  diners.     Ho  also  abstained 

from  expressing   himself    on  reciprocity. 

He  said : 

"I  can  say,  however,  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence that  with  the  exception  of  an  occasion- 
al crank  here  or  there  it  is  mipossible  to  find 
an  annexationist  thruout  the  whole  of  Can- 
ada."    (Cheers.) 

■'I  say  with  equal  confidence  that,  not- 
withstanding some  desire  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  expectation  in  Canada  that 
the  recent  Canadian  elections  should  be 
used  for  inducing  any  change  into  the 
tariflfs  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  jus- 
tice to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,"  the  former 
Governor-General  continued,  "my  afTec- 
tion  and  admiration  for  that  distinguished 
statesman  require  me  to  say  that  he  and 
his  Government  were  actuated  by  no 
annexation  sentiment.  Sir  Wilfrid  was 
fully  persuaded  that  his  policy  would 
strengthen  both  Canada  and  the  Crown." 
Such  a  declaration,  tho  it  wants  novelty, 
is  of  significance,  emanating  from  such 
a  source,  and  is  a  flat  denial  of  the  Con- 
servative party's  campaign  allegations, 
that  were  swallowed  whole  in  Canada. 
Week  before  last  there  was  held  in 


Chelsea  Town  Hall,  London,  the  first 
public  meeting  ever  called  to  celebrate 
the  result  of  an  over-seas  election.  The 
innovation  is  credited  to  the  more  ag- 
gressive spirits  within  the  Conservative 
party,  and  the  meeting  exploited  the 
Canadian  elections  in  the  interests  of  that 
party  in  England.  Earl  Grey's  pro- 
nouncement was,  perhaps,  evoked  by  the 
speeches  made  at  Plymouth,  where  the 
utterances  of  American  politicians — 
notably  Mr.  Taft's  "parting  of  the  ways" 
speech  —were  cited  as  evidence:;  that  the 
Dominion  election  was  a  test  of  "loyalty." 
The  Canadian  Conservatives  have,  said 
l^arl  Stanhope,  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  a  leader  of  unbounded  courage 
and  energy,  who  spoke  to  no  imcertain 
purport.  The  audience  caught  the  mean- 
ing of  this  allusion — a  cut  at  Mr.  Bal- 
four's leadership  of  the  British  Conserva- 
tives. Other  speakers.  Lord  Willoughby 
de  Broke  and  Mr.  Page  Croft,  M.  P., 
carefully  abstained  from  direct  attack 
upon  Mr.  Balfour,  but  their  remarks 
were  interrupted  by  cries  of  "Shift  Bal- 
four!" and  "Get  Arthur  Balfour  out  of 
the  way !"  The  editor  of  the  National 
Review,  Mr.  Leo  Maxse,  the  next 
speaker,  on  the  other  hand,  omitted  Can- 
ada from  his  speech,  and  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag  in  making  a  bitter  attack  upon 
Mr.  Balfour's  leadership. 


Parliament  opened  on 
British  Politics    October     24     after     the 

summer  recess,  and  Pre- 
mier Asquith  outlined  the  program  for 
the  session  of  forty  days.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  Workingmen's  Insur- 
ance Bill  will  be  passed  before  Christ- 
mas, and  for  its  discussion  eighteen  days 
has  been  allotted.  Mr.  Balfour,  as 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  protested  both 
against  taking  up  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  time  of  the  session  with  one  bill, 
and  also  against  rushing  thru  so  impor- 
tant and  difficult  a  measure  without 
more  thoro  consideration  than  can  be 
given  to  it  in  this  session.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  bill  will  be  carried  in 
spite  of  the  strong  opposition  which  it 

has    aroused    in    various    quarters. 

Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
Cabinet.        Winston     Churchill,    of    the 
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Home  Office,  exchanges  his  place  with 
Reginald  IMcKenna  as  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. Walter  Runciman  is  transferred 
from  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  taking  the  place 
of  Earl  Carrington,  who  becomes  Lord 
of  the  Privy  Seal,  while  Joseph  Albert 
Pease,  now  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  old  place  oc- 
cupied by  Pease  goes  to  Charles  Edward 
Henry  Hobhouse.  The  removal  of  Mr. 
Runciman  from  the  Board  of  Education 
is  perhaps  due  to  the  criticism  to  which 
he  has  been  subject  on  account  of  the 
circular  issued  by  one  of  the  subordinates 
in  his  department,  advising  that  inspect- 
ors of  the  schools  be  chosen  from  those 
who  have  been  educated  at  such  schools 
as  Eton  and  Rugby  and  such  universi- 
ties as  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  rather 
than  from  those  trained  in  the  state 
schools.  Mr.  Churchill  has  been  very 
unpopular  as  Home  Secretary,  but  why 
he  should  be  willing  to  accept  a  post  of 
lower  rank  with  a  salary  of  $2,500  less 
is  not  understood  by  the  public.  It  is 
rumored  that  Mr.  Asquith  will  before 
long  go  into  the  House  of  T^rds  and 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  succeed  him 
as  Premier. 

J* 

rj^  J  .  ,  Notwithstanding  the 
The  Invasion  of  ^,    ^    ^,       t.   1 

T,  .     ,.  rumors  that   the   Ttal- 

Tripoli  .  ^  . 

lan     Government     m- 

tends  to  make  a  naval  demonstration  in 
the  Dardanelles  or  seize  some  Turkish 
islands  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  the  war  has 
l^>€en  confined  to  Africa,  where,  however, 
the  Italians  have  been  hard  prest.  The 
Arabs  are  making  common  cause  with 
the  Turks,  and  last  week  they  made  re- 
peated and  desperate  attempts  to  recover 
the  city  of  Tripoli.  The  Italian  lines 
form  a  semi-circle  around  the  city,  with 
the  ends  resting  upon  the  sea  on  both 
sides.  Heavy  seas  compelled  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Italian  fleet  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  vessels,  and  the  enemy, 
taking  advantage  of  this  occasion,  re- 
newed their  attacks  day  after  day.  The 
most  severe  was  on  October  26,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  surprise  the  garri- 
son by  a  cavalry  attack  all  along  the  line 
t>efore  daybreak.  This  was  repulsed, 
hilt  later,  nndrr  the  pretense  of  concen- 


trating upon  an  attack  of  the  Italian 
right,  the  lines  on  the  left  were  driven  in 
by  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  and  infan- 
try. The  hand-to-hand  fighting  in  the 
trenches  was  severe,  and  for  a  time  it 
seemed  as  the  the  Italians  must  give 
way,  but  they  rallied  and  drove  back  the 
enemy  with  heavy  loss.  One  party  of 
500  Arabs  was  surrounded  and  ordered 
to  surrender,  and  when  they  did  not 
comply  the  Italians  opened  fire  upon 
them  with  a  Hotchkiss  gun  captured 
from  the  barracks  and  killed  300  of 
them.  The  fiercest  struggle  occurred 
over  a  green  banner  which  was  captured 
by  the  Eighty-fourth  Italian  Infantry 
after  its  defenders  had  been  almost  anni- 
hilated. The  Italian  aeroplanes,  sallying 
out  from  the  city,  reported  the  attacking 
force  to  number  more  than  6,000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  report,  the  Arabs 
and  Turks  lost  more  than  a  thousand 
killed,  while  the  Italian  loss  was  about  a 
tenth  of  that  number.  There  is  a  wide 
discrepancy  between  the  official  and  cen- 
sored dispatches,  and  the  reports  which 
leak  out  from  Tunis  and  Egypt,  the. 
later  reporting  the  Italian  garrison  in 
desperate  straits  and  sufifering  heavily 
from  the  besieging  enemy  and  from 
cholera  in  the  camp.  The  Arabs  in  the 
city  rose  in  support  of  the  attack,  burn- 
ing buildings  and  firing  from  the  roofs 
of  houses  on  the  Italians  in  the  streets. 
The  Italian  Government  treats  as  rebels 
all  Arabs  found  with  arms  in  their  hands 
and  suspected  of  opposing  the  Italian 
occupation.  Two  thousand  Arabs  have 
been  arrested  on  this  ground  in  Tripoli, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  were  con- 
demned by  court  martial  and  publicly 
shot  in  groups  of  six  as  a  warning  to  the 

natives. It    is    reported    that    Envers 

i>ey,  the  leader  of  the  Young  Turks,  has 
made  his  way  into  the  hinterland  of 
Tripoli  by  camel  caravan  from  Egypt, 
and  is  in  consultation  with  the  graiul 
master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Senus- 
siyeh,  Ahmed-el-Sherif,  at  Jof,  in  the 
Oasis  of  Kufra.  The  Scnussiyeh  is  a 
Mohammedan  military  and  monastic 
order  somewhat  resembling  in  its  organi- 
zation the  r;hristian  Knights  Templar. 
The  nicnibershi[)  thru  the  Mohammedan 
world  ntnnbers  several  million,  and  if 
the  Senussi  should  organise  a  holy  war 
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against  the  Italians,  it  would  be  a  serious  has  declared  aj^ainst  the   Imperial  Gov- 

"I'ltter.  cninicnt  with  little  or  no  bloodshed  and 

•*  disorder.      On   the  other  hand,   the  ini- 

The  Chinese       Successes     are     reported  perialists  have  attained  a  f^rcat  triumph 

Rebellion  ^^^^    ^^''     ""'''^^    durinj^^  in  the  recapture  of  the  city  of  Ilan-kow. 

the   week.     (  )n  one  hand  This  is  one  of  the  g^roup  of  three  cities 

the  revolutionists  have  {gained  {ground  in  which  form  the  center  of  the  revolution- 

the   Yan^-tse  Valley,  as  city  after  city  ary  movement.      As   mav   he  seen    from 


M.A.P  OF  CHINA 
The  names  of  cities  reported  to  be  held  by   the  revolutionists  ^re  underlined 
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the  accompanying  map,  these  cities  lie 
at  the  junction  of  the  Han  and  the  Yang- 
tse  rivers ;  W'u-chang.  the  old,  fortified 
capital  of  the  viceroyalty;  Han-yang, 
the  manufacturing  center,  containing  the 
most  important  arsenal  of  the  empire  and 
extensive  steel  and  iron  works,  and  Han- 
kow, the  commercial  town,  with  the  con- 
cessions of  England,  Russia,  France, 
Germany  and  Japan,  along  the  bank  of 
the  Yang-tse.  Han-kow  is  the  terminus 
of  the  railroad  from  Peking,  and  this 
victory  will  presumably  enable  Yuan 
Shi-kai  to  send  troops  into  the  heart  of 
the  disaiifected  district.  Reports  are  con- 
flicting as  to  the  details  of  the  engage- 
ment. Some  say  that  the  rebels,  accord- 
ing to  a  prearranged  agreement  with  the 
imperialists,  withdrew  across  the  Han 
into  Han-kow  without  a  contest.  Others 
say  that  they  fought  like  demons  and 
lost  3,000  men  killed  and  thousands  more 
wounded.  The  Chinese  gunboats  under 
Admiral  Sah  came  up  the  Yang-tse  from 
Kiu-kiang  and  assisted  the  land  troops 

by  delivering  a  flanking  fire. The  city 

of  Canton  is  turning  toward  the  revolu- 
tionary party.  The  demand  of  the  im- 
perial Government  for  a  special  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  fund  was  refused  by  the 
Yiceroy  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
exprest  at  a  meeting  of  the  gentry.  The 
newly  appointed  Tatar  general,  Feng 
Shan,  on  his  arrival  at  Canton  was  as- 
sassinated as  he  was  passing  thru  the 
streets.  Bombs  thrown  from  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  into  the  midst  of  his  lx)dy- 
guard  killed  also  twenty  of  the  soldiers. 
The  man  who  threw  the  bomb  was  fa- 
tally wounded. -The  National  Assem- 
bly CTsu-Cheng-Yuan),  now  in  session 
at  Peking,  has  boldly  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  reformers,  tho  avoiding  any  attack 
upon  the  Manchu  dynasty.  It  has  won 
its  first  battle  by  securing  the  dismissal 
of  Sheng  Hsiian-Iuiai,  Minister  of  Posts 
and  Communications,  for  negotiating  the 
foreign  loans  which  precipitated  the  in- 
surrection. The  meml>crs  who  brought 
forward  the  charges  against  him  stated 
that  they  were  not  oppo.sed  to  foreign 
loans,  but  that  Sheng  had  robl>ed  the 
people  by  taking  over  railroads  already 
under  construction  by  native  companies 
and  selling  them  to  foreign  capitalists. 
The  accuserl  minister  did  n<')t  appear,  and 


when  his  secretary  attempted  to  read  a 
defense  of  his  policy  his  voice  was 
drowned  out  by  cries  of  "Off  with 
Sheng's  head."  When  the  resolution  was 
put  to  a  vote  not  even  the  Manchu 
princes  on  the  front  benches  ventured  to 
favor  it.  The  imperial  edict  carrying 
into  effect  this  resolution  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"In  his  policy  regarding  the  nationalization 
of  the  railways  Sheng  failed  to  appreciate  the 
intentions  of  the  Throne  and  made  many 
bhmders.  He  received  our  high  favor,  but 
jeopardized  the  situation  by  self-interested 
conduct.  Unfaithful  10  his  trust,  Sheng  is 
cashiered,  never  to  be  employed  again." 

The  deposed  minister  was  escorted  to 
Tien-tsin  by  a  guard  of  soldiers  from  the 
American,  British,  German  and  French 
legations  to  protect  him  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  mob.  The  Assembly  also 
passed  resolutions  demanding  that  the 
Premier,  Prince  Ching,  and  his  two  as- 
sistants appear  before  an  investigating 
board  to  answer  to  the  charges  of  mis- 
management of  afifairs  causing  the  pres- 
ent rebellion,  and  that  the  president  and 
members  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of 
Sze-chuan,  who  are  now  in  prison  for 
inciting  the  rising  in  that  province,  be  at 
once  released,  and  past  and  present  vice- 
roys of  Sze-chuan  be  prosecuted.  The 
Government  issued  edicts  accordingly. 
The  Assembly  insisted  upon  having  a 
constitutional  government  established 
without  delay,  and  the  second  army,  now 
on  the  Yellow  River,  refused  to  go  to 
the  front,  and  the  navy  threatened  to 
mutiny  unless  this  demand  was  conceded. 
This  also  was  conceded  and  an  edict 
issued  providing  for  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  responsible  Govern- 
ment, from  which  the  Manchu  nobles 
will  be  excluded,  r-'ull  amnesty  is  offered 
to  political  offenders. 

J* 

_.     J.  ,      I'ohtical     struggles     such 

The  Personal  °J 

^,  as   arc   now   gomg  on   m 

Element  ,  ■,  .  ^ 

C  Inna  are  not  mere  con- 
flicts of  abstract  jjrinciples,  geographical 
entities  or  social  classes.  They  vre  large- 
ly determined  by  inrlividual  motives  and 
idiosyncrasies  so  to  get  an  understanding 
of  the  Chinese  situation  it  is  necessary  to 
know  '-onu'thing  r>i  the  personalities  who 
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are  taking  pari  in  this  j^rtal  drama.  (Jf 
these  tlie  most  cx)nspicuuiis  is  Yuan  Shi 
Kai,  ni)vv  virtually  <lictator  of  the  empire, 
in  supreme  coutrtjl  not  only  of  the  army, 
hut  III  ihe  policy  of  the  liovernment  in 
relation  to  the  insurgents.  He  is  doubt- 
less better  known  to  the  outside  world 
than  any  other  Chinese,  for  he  has  been 
prominent  in  international  affairs  ever 
since  1894,  wiien  he  was  Minister  to 
Korea,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  Jap- 
anese army  to  Seoul  escaped  to  the  sea 
under  guard  of  British  bluejackets.  Edi- 
torials on  his  character  and  career  will 
he   found  in  The  Independknt  of  this 

week  and  last  week. -Tang  Shao-yi  is 

also  well  known  in  this  country,  as  he 
was  a  student  at  Yale  and  visited  this 
country  a  year  ago  on  his  tour  of  the 
world  to  thank  our  (lovernment  for  the 
remission  of  the  unappropriated  portion 
of  the  Boxer  indemnity,  lie  is  a  proteye 
of  Yuan  and  shared  in  recent  years  his 
ups  and  down  of  fortune.  lie  now  en- 
ters the  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Posts  and 
Communication  in  place  of  Shcng,  dis- 
missed in  disgrace  at  the  dictation  of  the 
Assembly. Tsao  Sze,  newly  appoint- 
ed Minister  of  the  United  States,  went  to 
the  public  schools  in  Washington,  grad- 
uated from  the  Central  High  School  of 


self  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic, 
is  Li  Yuan-Hung,  a  native  of  the  Hu-peli 
Province,  forty-eight  years  old.  He  was 
iducated  at  Tien  tsin  and  has  resided  in 
I'Jigland.  Most  of  his  service  has  been 
m  the  navy,  but  he  was  in  command  of 
the  Twenty-first  Mixed  Brigade  at  Han- 
kow when  he  revolted.  The  outbreak 
was  in  large  part  due  to  personal  jeal- 
ousy between  him  and  Chang  Piao,  re- 
cently appointed  connnander-in-chief  of 
the  garrison  of  the  Hu-peh  Province. 
(Jeneral  Li  was  very  popular,  and  the 
young  officers  who  had  been  educated 
in  Europe  and  America  flocked  to  his 
standard,  despising  General  Chang  for 
his  antiquated  ideas  and  humble  birth. 
Chang  Piao  had  been  a  servant  of  the 
great  Viceroy  Chang  Chi-tung,  author 
of  "China's  Only  Hope,"  which  has 
-^old  by  the  million  in  China  and  has 
been  more  widely  read  in  this  coun- 
try than  any  other  modern  Chinese 
book.  Thru  the  patronage  of  the  great 
Viceroy  he  entered  the  army  and  was 
rapidly  promoted.  He  was  brutal  in  dis- 
cipline, striking  and  even  wounding  his 
soldiers.  The  officers  of  his  clan  follow- 
ed his  example,  and  not  long  ago  a  cav- 
alry general  inflicted  a  mortal  wound 
upon  a  soldier.     That  evening  the  home 


that  city,  and  from  Cornell  University  in     of  the  general  was  invaded  by  bandits. 


1901.  He  assisted  Professor  Jcnks,  of 
Cornell,  in  devising  a  plan  for  the  reform 
of  the  financial  system  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  and  now  holds  the  position  of 
deputy  vice-president  of  the  Wai-wu-pu, 
or  Foreign  Office,  at  Peking.     He  is  only 

thirty-six  years  old. Yin-chang,  who, 

as  Minister  of  War,  has  been  conducting 
operations  against  the  rebels,  is  a  Man- 
chu  of  about  fifty-five  years  of  age.  He 
received  his  military  education  in  Aus- 
tria and  has  three  times  served  as  Min- 
ister to  Germany.  He  reorganized  and 
directed  the  military  school  of  Tien-tsin 
and  assisted  Yuan  Shi-Kai  in  the  creation 
of  a  modern  army.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable rivalry  and  enmity  between  the 
two  men,  and  now  that  Yuan  has  control 
of  the  armv  Yin  may  be  removed.     The 


who  stole  his  money  and  insulted  his 
women.  Warned  by  a  telephone  message 
from  his  secretary  the  general  galloped 
to  his  house  with  his  troop  and  arrived  in 
lime  to  capture  some  of  the  bandits,  who 
were  found  to  be  soldiers  from  the  com- 
pany of  the  murdered  man,  determined 
to  avenge  his  death.  Viceroy  Sui  Cheng 
ordered  them  executed,  which  further  in- 
creased the  hatred  felt  for  the  Viceroy 
and  the  commander-in-chief  among  the 
troops.  The  revolutionary  movement 
spread  among  the  officers  and  men  and 
when  the  Viceroy  beheaded  in  the  street 
the  members  of  a  revolutionary  club  the 
troops  of  General  Li  mutinied  and  the 
Viceroy  and  General  Chang  had  to  flee 
for  their  lives.  They  were  dismissed 
from  the  service    in    disgrace    and  sen- 


troops  under  him  consist  of  two  divisions,  fenced  to  death  for  cowardice  by  imperial 

one   of   his   owm    Manchus   and    one   of  edict,    which,     somewhat     inconsistently, 

Yuan's    Chinese,    and    they    have    often  ordered  them  to  return  to  their  posts  and 

come  into  conflict  in  past  years. The  retrieve  their  reputations.  General  Cheng 

leader  of  the  rebels,  who  proclaims  him-  is  reported  to  have  committed  suicide. 
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Democratic  Presidential  Possibilities 

In  The  Independent  of  October  15,  1908,  a  unique  journalistic  feat  was 
accomplished  by  securing  signed  articles  from  the  six  Presidential  candidates, 
giving  the  appeal  of  their  parties  to  the  nation.  The  contributors  were  William 
H.  Taft,  William  J.  Bryan,  Eugene  V.  Debs,  Eugene  H.  Chapin,  Thomas  E. 
Watson,  Thomas  S.  Hisgen  and  August  Gilhaus.  In  this  issue  we  present  to 
our  readers  the  three  foremost  Democratic  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  asked  three  different  men,  who  are  well  qualified  for  the 
taslc,  to  write  about  the  life  and  work  of  each  candidate.  Colonel  Harvey,  who 
discusses  Governor  Wilson,  is  the  distinguished  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly.  He 
has  been  at  different  times  connected  with  the  Springfield  Rcpiihlican,  the 
Chicago  News  and  the  New  York  World.  He  was  colonel  on  the  staff  of 
Governor  Green  and  Governor  Abbett,  of  New  Jersey,  and  has  been  closely  iden- 
tified with  recent  progressive  political  movements.  Congressman  Cox,  who  has 
written  on  Governor  Harmon,  is  Representative  at  Washington  from  the  Third 
Ohio  District.  He  is  also  a  journalist,  having  been  connected  with  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  the  Dayton  Daily  Nezvs  and  the  Springfield  Press-Republic.  He  is  a 
close  personal  friend  of  Governor  Harmon.  Colonel  Graves,  who  advocates  the 
nomination  of  Speaker  Clark,  is  editor-in-chief  of  the  New  York  American.  He 
was  before  that  editor  of  the  Daily  Florida  Union,  the  Atlanta  Daily  Journal  and 
the  Atlanta  Daily  Georgian.  He  was  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator 
from  Georgia  in  1905,  but  withdrew.  He  has  a  wide  reputation  as  a  forceful 
writer  and  an  eloquent  speaker.  We  believe  our  readers  will  be  interested  to 
weigh  in  the  balance  of  their  judgment  the  arguments  that  these  three  able 
writers  present. — Editor. 

I — Governor  Woodrow  Wilson 

BY  COL.  GEORGE   HARVEY 

Editok  ov  "Harper's  Weekly." 

THERE  are  many  reasons  why  the  Wilson  has  been  fitting  himself  for  pub- 
Democratic  party   would  do  well  lie  service.     Political  economy  was  the 
to  nominate  Woodrow  Wilson  for  ],assion  of  his  youth.    "The  facts  of  gov- 
President.     I  shall  set  forth  a  few.  ernment,"  using  his  own  accurately  dis- 

Because  he  is  thoroly  equipped,  nienr-  criminative  phrase,  became  the  dominant 

tally  and  morally,  by  birth,  training  and  interest  of  his  mind.     He  mastered  theo- 

experience.  ries  and  studied  the  results  of  practice. 

A  good  inheritance  from  a  virile  an-  He  longed  to  enter  public  life  and  work 

cestry  is  a  great  help  to  one  who  has  to  out    political    problems    at    close    range, 

make  his  way  in  the  world.     Money  has  The  legal  profession  seemed  to  provide 

its  uses  in  this  country.     Titles  are  not  an  avenue,  and  he  obtained  admission  to 

to   be   despised    in   other    lands.      Good  the  bar.     But  he  continued  to  study  and 

breeding  is  desirable   everywhere.     Far  to  learn  thru  teaching, 

more  valuable  than  all  combined  are  the  It  is  not  needful  to  mark  the  succes- 

attributes  which  crystallize  into  charac-  sive  .steps  in  the  unaided  advancement  of 

ter.      These    constituted    Wilson's    heri-  the  poor  minister's  son  to  the  presidency 

tage.       The     Scotch-Irish     stock     from  of  a  great  university.    The  progress  was 

which  he  sprang  has  produced  the  best  steady  and   sure,   because   it  was   based 

type  of  American.      Brains,  con.science,  upon  intelligence  and  industry, 

convictions,  he  inhfrited.     Character  he  Intelligence  of  the  highest  and  rarest 

developed    under    the    tutelage    of    the  is  peculiarly  essential  in  a  President  at 

•cholarly  divine  who  was  his  father.  this   time.      And    such    is   the   order    of 

Thenceforward  to  this  day  Wrx)drow  Wilson's.      TTis    sense    is    anything    btit 
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GOVERNOR  WOODROW  WILSON  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
Dr.    Wilson    is    an    example    of    the  Scholar    in    Politics.      lie    was    first    mentioned    as    a    possibility     for    Vice- 
I'resident   on    the   ticket    with    Governor    Harmon,    but    recently    there    has   been    quite    as   much    talk    of   the 
satne   ticket   with    the    names   reversed. 
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cumniuii ;  it  is  most  uncommon — keen, 
searching,  penetrating,  going  straight  to 
the  root  of  difficulty,  intent  upon  finding, 
not  a  palhative,  but  a  cure.  In  his  case 
to  a  notable  degree  felicity  of  expression 
rests  upon  facility  of  thought.  Wilson 
is  not  an  orator  in  the  accepted  meaning 
of  the  term.  He  does  not  utilize  sound 
in  public  speaking.  His  phrases  are  not 
rounded  for  purely  rhetorical  effect,  and 
he  never  declaims.  Yet  no  American 
now  living  can  hold  the  attention  of  an 
audience  so  closely.  The  reason  is  sim- 
ple. He  seeks  the  understanding  rather 
than  the  admiration  of  his  hearers.  Each 
word  conveys  a  definite  meaning,  each  is 
selected  with  precision,  and  each  finds  its 
rightful  place.  His  eloquence  is  knowl- 
edge, not  art,  and  its  convincingness  lies 
:'n  its  simplicity.  The  auditor  feels  that 
a  conclusion  wrought  by  processes  of 
logic  is  the  basis  of  the  utterance.  And 
the  intuition  is  correct.  Wilson  invari- 
ably has  a  reason  for  an  opinion,  and 
always  has  it  ready  for  use.  Altho  posi- 
tive, he  is  never  didactic.  Telling  why 
he  thinks  as  he  does  is  what  gives  him- 
self no  less  than  his  hearer  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  That  Wilson 
has  wider  inffjrmation  respecting  theo- 
ries of  government  than  another  or  per- 
haps any  other,  is  not  surprising.  All 
his  life  has  been  given  to  its  acquisition. 
P>ut  it  is  not  enough  to  possess  knowl- 
edge. One  must  be  able  to  impart  and 
elucidate  its  lessons.  And,  thanks  to  his 
experience  as  a  teacher,  few  will  deny 
that  in  this  respect  Wilson  was  not  ex- 
celled even  by  Madison  or  by  Hamilton, 
anrl  stands  today  actually  pre-eminent. 

Because  his  conception  of  public  sen- 
ice  is  true. 

f'.iit  is  he  "sound"?  Are  not  his  jjro- 
posals  "radical"?  What  about  his  arlvo- 
cacy  of  "referendum"  and  "recall"?  Let 
IIS  see.  We  are  now  weighing  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  candidates  for  the  Demr>- 
crat'r  nr>mination  for  President.  Tt  may 
be  well,  then,  to  note  at  the  beginning 
that  each  and  every  statesman  whose 
name  has  l^een  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion has  prononncefj  in  favor  f»f  the 
Swiss  method  of  assuring  popidar  gf»v 
crnment.  There  is  consequently  no  po-nt 
at  issue  as  lielween  them  here,  except  in 
st>  far  as  Wils'')n  wriuld  rfstrirt  its  adop- 


tion sharply  to  the  obvious  and  pressing 
need  of  a  community. 

He  upholds  the  referendum  and  recall, 
not  as  a  substitute  for,  but  as  a  guaran- 
tee of,  truly  representative  government. 
It  is  'the  gun  behind  the  door,"  to  be 
used  only  in  extreme  cases  against  those 
who  have  betrayed  their  trust  and  vio- 
lated their  pledges. 

It  is  as  "a  method  of  action,"  not  as  a 
fundamental  change,  in  a  government  of 
delegated  powers  that  Wilson  supports 
the  referendum  and  recall,  and  even  so 
draws  a  sharp  line  between  administra- 
tion and  interpretation  of  laws.  Speak- 
ing in  the  heart  of  the  section  whose 
people,  not  without  cause,  distrust  ma- 
chine-made and  corporation-made  judges 
and  feel  the  need  of  direct  control  over 
them.  Governor  Wilson  said  positively : 

"That  is  all  wrong.  Judges  are  not  lawmak- 
ers. Neither  are  they  administrators.  Their 
duty  is  to  determine  not  what  the  law  should 
be,  but  what  the  law  is.  It  is  of  the  first  con- 
sequence that  their  sense  of  freedom  should 
be  unhampered  and  preserved." 

"But,"  he  was  asked,  subsequently,  "if 
a  judge  misuses  his  office  to  serve  a  man 
like  Lorimer,  should  not  the  people  have 
the  means  to  recall  him?" 

"I  cannot,"  he  rei)lied,  "bring  myself 
to  further  dangerous  imi)atiencc.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  waiting  in  the  case  of 
elective  judges.  The  remedy  comes  at 
the  end  of  their  terms  of  office.  I'.ul  to 
a[)i)ly  to  judges  the  principle  of  the  recall 
is  to  set  up  the  idea  that  determinations 
f)f  what  the  law  is  must  respond  to  pop- 
ular impulse  and  to  popular  judgment. 
\o,  no ;  that  is  all  wrong.  1  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  recall  of  judges." 

Here  wi-  have  the  blending  of  positive 
convict'on  and  intelligent  discrimination 
characteristic  of  the  man — the  reasons 
why,  simple,  lucid,  convincing,  conclu- 
sive. Whether  a  like  distinction  is  held 
in  mental  reserve  by  candidates  who 
conimend  in  general  terms  the  refcren 
dum  and  recall  will  doubtless  \)c  made 
manifest  in  course  of  time.  Caution 
invar  ably  awaits  revelation  of  the 
effects  of  frankness. 

liecausc  his  proposals  are  radical. 

To  free  the  peoi)le  by  restoring  (o 
them  ihe  pf)wer  of  governing  themselves 
is  Ihe  first  and  dominant  article  in  the 
creed   of    Woodrow    Wilson.      Not    that 
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the>  aic  now  deprived  of  that  preroga- 
tive, as  might  liavc  happeiifd  tiini  suh- 
stitution  of  a  monarchical  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Nothing  so  obvious  as  that. 
I Jnly  this  :  that  the  process  has  been  ren- 
dered so  dithcult  that,  instead  of  govern- 
ing themselves,  the  many  have  come  un- 
der the  dominance  of  the  few,  who  act 
by  indirection  and  under  cover  of  the 
darkness  of  secrecy  to  achieve  their  own 
[)urposes.  Whether  or  not  this  is  the 
actual  condition  may  be  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  to  those  who  have  watched 
and  analyzed  the  work  of  State  legisla- 
tures, and  more  particularly  that  of  the 
h'ederal  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
tariff,  it  seems  a  patent  fact.  Mt)reover, 
the  constant  unrest  of  the  masses  during 
recent  years  bears  evidence  of  their  feel- 
ing that  the  road  to  effective  legislation 
has  been  made  too  tortuous  to  tread. 

Wilson  says :  Open  an  avenue  thru  the 
jungle. 

But  how  ?  By  direct  primaries  for  all 
elective  offices,  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent included.  By  popular  election  of 
Senators.  By  open  conventions,  cau- 
cuses and  committees.  By  legislation  in 
the  full  light  of  day.  By  full  discussion 
of  measures  before  the  faces  of  the  i)eo- 
ple.  //  and  ivhcn  necessary,  by  Initia- 
tive, Referendum  and  Recall. 

These  are  the  means  proposed.  They  are 
radical  because  they  involve  change.  But 
the  purpose  aimed  at  is  conservative — 
conservative  of  republican  institutions. 
If  it  be  not  achieved,  our  theory  of  gov- 
ernment is  belied,  our  faith  in  majority 
rule  as  the  beacon  light  of  humanity  is 
crushed,  our  confidence  in  the  desire 
and  willingness  of  a  democracy  to  safe- 
guard both  property  and  personal  rights 
is  forsworn.  This  way,  and  this  way 
only,  safety  lies.  To  conserve  the  nation 
thru  intelligent  radicalism.  Why  not? 
How  else?    Let  it  stand  at  that. 

Because  he  is  constructive  and  effec- 
tive. 

Ignorance  may  be  destructive ;  passion 
often  is ;  intelligence  never.  Today,  in 
this  country  abounding  in  re.sources,  en- 
ergy and  skill,  industry  pauses,  business 
lags,  development  has  practically  ceased. 
Why?  The  answer  is  universal:  Uncer- 
tainty, resulting  in  lack  of  confidence. 
In  such  a  condition,  what  is  the  chief 
need?     Clearly,  unless  we  admit  failure 


of  popular  government,  a  revival  of  the 
reci>gnition  of  mulualily  (d  interest. 

"We  have  passed  the  lime  of  excite- 
ment, of  general  complamt,  of  undis- 
criminating  condemnation,"  says  Wilson. 
"There  has  been  hostility  enough  all 
around.  What  we  need  now  is  to  take 
common  counsel  as  to  what  is  for  com- 
mon benefit,  for  the  good  of  the  country 
and  of  the  several  communities  in  which 
we  live  and  earn  our  l)read  and  also  our 
happiness.  We  need  frank,  outspoken, 
friendly  opinion.  We  need  criticism 
which  is  not  intended  to  damage,  but  to 
create  a  better  understanding  all  around. 
To  have  any  fear  or  favor  in  the  matter 
is  to  be  untrue  to  every  standard  of  pub- 
lic duty.  .  .  .  We  want  to  i)ut  busi- 
ness on  a  sound  basis  and  with  the  assur- 
ance that  when  we  have  done  it  we  have 
not  destroyed  anything,  but  have  recon- 
structed. We  want  definite  information 
as  to  what  the  law  means  and  what  it 
provides.  W^e  don't  know  now  what  the 
offense  is  and  what  the  penalty  is." 

All  Wilson  asks  of  corporations  is 
that  they  give  the  people  honest  service 
at  a  reasonable  rate,  not  with  the  pri- 
mary idea  of  scjueezing  and  exj)loiting 
them,  but  with  the  primary  idea  of  serv- 
ing them.  Nor  can  he  perceive  any  ad- 
vantage in  dissolving  corporations,  how- 
ever great,  when  so  doing  serves  only  to 
throw  great  undertakings  out  of  gear,  to 
the  infinite  loss  of  thousands  of  innocent 
persons,  and  to  the  great  inconvenience 
of  society  as  a  whole.  Regulation,  not 
disintegration,  is  Wilson's  remedy  for 
existing  evils,  without  regard  to  the  "size 
or  might"  of  the  corporation,  "if  you 
will  but  abandon  the  fatuous,  antiquated 
and  unnecessary  fiction  which  treats  it 
as  a  legal  person,  as  a  responsible  indi- 
vidual." He  would  be  loth  to  sacrifice 
the  "efficiency  and  economy"  which  tend 
to  stimulate  rather  than  destroy  compe- 
tition, and  he  would  applaud  and  encour- 
age the  builders  of  properties,  however 
great,  while  sternly  condemning  and  re- 
pressing mere  manipulators  who  deceive 
and  swindle  the  public. 

In  working  out  these  problems,  more- 
over, "the  Democratic  party  nuist  be  a 
party  of  law  and  of  service  within  the 
law.  If  we  cannot  serve  the  country 
imder  the  law.  we  must  ask  the  people  to 
change  the  law.     We  must  not  take  it 
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upon  ourselves  to  change  it  without  their 
consent." 

L'pon  utterances  such  as  these  Wuod- 
lou  Wilson  was  elected  Governor  oi 
New  Jersey.  To  carry  out  his  pledges 
lie  was  obliged  to  win  the  support  of  a 
Republican  Senate  and  to  beat  down  the 
opposition  of  the  bosses  within  his  own 
party.  He  did  both  by  appealing  direct- 
ly to  the  people,  and  placed  upon  the 
statute  books  a  record  of  constructive 
and  effective  legislation  unmatched  in 
the  history  of  any  State.  Destruction 
followed — destruction  of  the  control  of 
State  government  by  a  public  service 
corporation;  that  and  no  other. 

Because  he  is  free. 

Few  have  attained  great  political 
prominence  without  making  alliances 
and  incurring  lasting  obligations  in  the 
successive  stages  of  advancement.  Nor 
can  many  withstand  the  influence  upon 
perspective  of  association.  It  is  not, 
then,  so  much  a  matter  of  condemnation 
of  others  as  of  congratulation  upon  the 
mere  incident  that  Wilson  is  free. 
Whether  or  not,  in  like  situations  with 
others,  covering  years  of  office-seeking, 
he  would  have  become  likewise  entan- 
gled, is  beside  the  mark.  It  is  the  fact 
that  is  important  and  peculiarly  fortui- 
tous at  a  time  when,  if  ever,  it  is  desir- 
able that  a  President  should  have  the 
whole  people  as  his  one  and  only  master. 

That  such  is  indeed  the  case  with  Wil- 
son hardly  requires  demonstration.  It  is 
evidenced  conclusively  by  his  every  word 
and  deed.  To  the  leadership  which 
effected  his  own  nomination  for  Gover- 
nor upon  a  platform  guaranteeing  spe- 
cific reforms  he  stood  ready  to  accord 
due  recognition,  but  when  the  leadership 
came  into  conflict  with  faithful  perform- 
ance of  public  pledges  he  could  not  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  choose  and  to  serve 
the  one  master  to  whom  he  had  pledged 
his  own  allegiance.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  weigh  obligations,  the  one  against  the 
other;  he  did  not  temporize  nor  try  to 
harmonize.  The  straight  and  narrow 
path  pointed  out  to  him  in  his  youth  was 
the  only  one  he  knew — and  he  took  it, 
disdainful  of  personal  criticism  and 
heedless  of  personal  conserjuences.  That 
excfrptional  credit  should  he  accorded 
him  for  so  doing  docs  not  follow  neces- 
sarily.   Th'-  fr»rccs  impelling  his  conduct 


were  inherited  conscience  and  developed 
character ;  agencies,  however,  as  valu- 
able in  the  public  service  as  they  happily 
iiave  proved  to  be  irresistible  in  the  man. 

It  is  as  .a  highly  important  fact,  too, 
rather  than  as  a  matter  of  personal 
merit,  that  Wilson's  environment,  asso- 
ciations and  sphere  of  endeavor  have 
tended  to  keep  high  his  ideals,  to  broad- 
en his  vision,  and  to  intensify  his  resolu- 
tion. To  have  achieved  great  promi- 
nence and  the  rich  emoluments  which 
accompany  success  at  the  bar  would 
have  been  a  meritorious  performance 
and  worthy  of  all  praise,  but  in  no  way 
commensurate  with  the  advantages  he 
derived  from  enforced  industry,  from 
enforced  frugality,  from  enforced  asso- 
ciation and  sympathy  with  those  who, 
like  himself,  were  compelled  to  earn 
their  bread  and  rear  their  children  with 
the  product  of  brain  and  toil. 

Such  necessity  and  such  environment 
makes  for  that  freedom  of  understanding 
which  is  no  less  the  requisite  of  a  great 
magistracy  than  freedom  from  political 
obligation  to  any  except  to  all.  "The 
rich,"  says  Wilson,  "can  always  take 
care  of  themselves.  Good  government  is 
the  sole  protection  of  the  poor." 

Because  he  is  a  Democrat. 

That  may  sound  trite  or  commonplace. 
Let  us  see.  When  the  time  came  for  the 
new  republic  to  put  into  practice  the 
admirable  theories  which  its  founders 
had  put  upon  paper,  the  actual  applica- 
tion devolved  upon  the  gov»^rning  class. 
No  one — not  even  Jefferson — at  the  time 
of  Washington's  inauguration  had 
dreamed  of  any  other  possibility.  A 
mighty  step  forward  had  been  taken. 
For  the  first  time  personal  liberty,  no 
less  than  protection  of  prcjpcrty,  was 
guaranteed.  Equal  rights  to  all  white 
males  were  also  assured,  etc.,  etc.  But 
when  it  came  to  the  actual  management 
of  public  affairs  the  responsibilty  must 
devolve,  as  a  matter  of  course,  upon 
those  fitted  by  birth,  education  and  train- 
ing to  bear  the  burdens  safely  and  solve 
the  problems  with  sagacity.  It  was  to 
be  a  government  of  the  peojile  neces- 
sarily; else  it  would  be  no  gf)vernment 
at  all.  But  it  was  to  be  more  specifically 
the  very  best  government  for  the  people 
ever  known,  carried  on  in  their  interest 
and  with  their  acquiescence  by  the  very 
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best  and  most  conscientious  governors 
ever  known.  Ihis  was  as  tar  as  tlie 
l''athers  got  under  VVabhington  and  Ad- 
ams and  the  other  patriotic  artistocrats 
who,  durnig  the  hr'^t  twelve  years  o£  the 
rcpubhc,  sat  in  Cabinet,  on  the  bench, 
and  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress. 

Ciovernment  by  as  well  as  of  and  for 
the  people  was  first  proposed  and  put 
into  practice  by  Thomas  JefTerson,  who 
thereupon  became  the  first  real  Demo- 
crat. As  a  student  and  philosopher  he 
beheld  danger  in  heeding  the  customs  of 
the  past  and  restricting  to  a  class,  how- 
ever capable,  the  possession  of  actual 
governing  powers.  He  felt  the  need  of 
broadening  the  base  of  government  to 
insure  the  stability  of  the  structure  of 
democracy.  To  do  so  involved  implicit 
faith  in  the  wisdom  and  sense  of  justice 
in  the  entire  body  politic.  But  this  he 
had,  and  acting  upon  his  judgment,  en- 
deavored by  precept  and  example  to 
instil  the  theory  of  true  democracy  into 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Denounced  as 
a  radical,  even  as  a  revolutionist,  he 
grew  stronger  and  more  determined  un- 
der opposition,  until  what  had  been  only 
an  impulse  originally  became  a  passion- 
ate conviction.  Reaction  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Habit  of  mind  is  not 
changed  permanently  with  ca.^^e.  But  the 
spirit  which  inspired  Jefiferson  could  not 
be  killed.     It  flashed  forth  incongruously 


for  a  time  in  Jackson,  then  waned  thru 
long  years,  until  it  burst  into  llame  in 
Lincoln,  only  to  subside  again  in  a 
period  of  great  development  and  com- 
mon prosperity,  until  there  arose  from 
apathy  and  indilference  another  govern- 
ing class — -the  oligarchy  of  the  Kepub- 
lican  party,  which  has  really  ruled  the 
nation  as  with  a  rod  of  iron,  even  thru 
two  administrations  which  were  nomi- 
nally Democratic  and  one  as  spasmodic 
as  Jackson's,  to  the  present  day,  and  is 
breaking  down  at  last  only  under  the 
added  weight  of  heedless  greed. 

The  time  is  ripe  and  the  people  are 
now  ready  for  a  fresh  manifestation  of 
the  spirit  of  true  democracy,  which  alone 
can  safeguard  personal  and  property 
rights  by  perpetuating  the  republic.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
natural  successor  by  birth,  instinct,  train- 
ing, ability,  courage  and  faith  in  the  peo- 
ple of  Thomas  Jefiferson. 

Because  he  zvould  be  elected. 

I  have  tried  merely  to  set  forth  a  few 
of  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Wilson  ought  to 
be  elected.  That  he  would  be — speak- 
ing, of  course,  from  the  present  outlook 
— hardly  requires  demonstration.  But 
this  is  one  of  the  years  where  the  people 
must  nominate  as  zvell  as  elect.  Will 
they  do  it?  That  is  the  question — the 
only  one. 

Nkw    York  City, 


II — (jovernor  Judson  Harmon 

BY  HON.   JAMES  M.  COX 

Congressman    from    Ohio. 


SOME  one  long  ago  made  this  ob- 
servation with  reference  to  condi- 
tions purely  and  exclusively  Amer- 
ican :  "The  hazard  makes  the  man." 
We  have  accepted  the  axiom,  partly  be- 
cause its  truth  has  been  demonstrated, 
but  mainly  because  it  is  an  implied  com- 
pliment not  only  to  our  citizenship,  but 
to  our  institutions  of  government.  And 
yet  when  we  face  great  emergencies 
caution  is  and  should  be  an  impulse  rich- 
ly mixt  with  the  cheerful  optimism  just 
suggested.  Since  it  is  admitted  that  the 
future  holds  developments  that  will 
make  the  highest  possible   calls   on  the 


minds  and  hearts  of  men,  then  none  will 
deny  the  wisdom  of  selecting  "the  man 
for  the  hazard."  This  thought  applies 
with  peculiar  force  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Democratic  party  today  because  political 
evolutions  are  being  worked  out  along 
its  course,  and  the  responsibility  natu- 
rally falls  to  it. 

The  task  of  the  writer  then  is  to 
demonstrate,  or  attempt  to,  at  least,  that 
the  logic  of  this  observation  suggests  the 
Presidential  availability  of  Governor 
Judson  Harmon  of  Ohio.  The  proba- 
bility of  party  success  appeals  to  many 
of  the  men  who  make  up  national  polit- 
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(sirnixuhT    Harmon    wan    liryan't    <<ti  or.Kcst  otiponent  in   i'yo8  and  lias  become  stronger  every  yi:ai.     His  nniiiiii 
tion    a«  either    Pretident    or    Vic-  I'reiident  on   the   Democratic  ticket  in    1913   is   practically  conccflcl. 
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ical  tun V cations-  and  ilii-  mere  iksirc  to 
win,  altlio  not  proniptetl  l>y  the  loftiest 
pati  loll^>Ml,  is  not  soinctlujig  to  deplore, 
Ijecanse  there  can  he  no  chance  for  vic- 
tory nnless  the  candidate,  in  the  mature 
judgment  of  the  American  electorate,  is 
tile  man  lor  the  place.  In  the  profes- 
sional and  commercial  operations  of  the 
day,  if  a  responsihle  position  is  to  be 
tilled,  the  mental  force  and  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  man  under  consideration 
are  presumed,  and  the  rule  universally 
followed  is  to  measure  well  the  exactions 
of  the  station  and  then  ascertain  the  tem- 
peramental organization  of  the  man — in 
short,  his  habits  of  thought.  If  this  re- 
(|uirement  seems  to  be  met,  then  there 
must  be  abundant  evidence  that  he  has 
made  good  in  his  previous  relations.  If 
the  best  interests  of  the  party  and  the 
country  are  to  be  conserved,  this  com- 
niLfu  practice,  understood  by  every  one, 
should  be  carried  into  the  deliberations 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  its  making 
a  Presidential  nomination. 

The  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
is,  as  every  one  knows,  an  executive 
office.  The  President  enforces  the  man- 
dates of  the  lawmaking  branch  of  the 
Government.  JJut  he  does  something 
more.  He  is,  in  a  sense,  the  directing 
head  of  the  lawmaking  branch  of  the 
Government,  since  the  Constitution  di- 
rects that. he  shall  from  time  to  time  in- 
form Congress  as  to  the  state  of  the 
Union  and  make  such  recommendations 
for  the  enactment  of  laws  as  he  sees  fit. 
With  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  he  must 
fill  thousands  of  appointive  offices,  in- 
cluding judges  of  the  courts.  Under  the 
laws  as  they  exist,  he  must  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  Government,  and  this 
often  entails  the  issuing  of  proclama- 
tions and  edicts  which  in  themselves 
amount  to  the  enactment  of  laws  or  rules 
of  conduct  or  methods  of  procedure. 
As  executive  head  of  the  Government, 
his  utterances  are  taken  by  foreign  coun- 
tries as  an  index  to  the  will  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  He  is,  therefore,  a  tre- 
mendous factor  for  peace  or  war,  even 
tho  he  cannot  declare  war.  However,  he 
is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy.  He  appoints  his  own  Cabinet  offi- 
cers or  assistants,  and  is  therefore  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  every  de- 
partment.    These  departments  deal  with 


I  he  prtiseculion  oi  per:son.b  violating  the 
laws  of  the  land,  with  the  conduct  of  the 
postal  service,  with  the  handling  of  the 
public  domain  under  the  laws  made  by 
L  ongress,  with  inspections,  examinations 
and  investigations  of  a  hundred  kinds. 
The  collection  of  revenue,  the  disburse- 
ment of  public  moneys  under  acts  of 
Congress — a  thousand  and  one  duties 
nui.'^t  be  attended  to  by  the  assistants  of 
the  I'resident,  every  one  of  whom  he  ap- 
points and  for  whose  efficiency  he  is 
responsible. 

In  short,  an  ideal  President  should  be 
a  man  of  splendid  poise,  of  a  judicial 
turn  of  mind,  of  great  common  sense,  of 
perfect  discretion,  of  calm  and  method- 
ical thinking,  of  tremendous  energy  and 
of  unquestioned  honesty  of  purpose.  He 
should  be  fearless,  of  course;  capable  of 
doing  what  he  conceives  to  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
regardless  of  the  carpings  of  the  critics. 
He  should  be  endowed  with  kindness, 
but  of  sufficient  sternness  to  be  governed 
by  cool  and  calculating  logic  rather  than 
by  sentiment.  His  habits  of  thought 
should  develop  from  a  desire  to  see  the 
masses  prosper.  That  is,  he  should  be 
broad  enough  to  know  that  a  nation  is 
great  only  in  proportion  to  the  greatness 
of  the  average  citizen  thereof ;  that  a 
country  is  not  judged  by  its  extraordi- 
nary citizens,  but  by  the  ordinary  masses. 

While  the  President  must  to  some  ex- 
tent represent  the  nation  socially,  espe- 
cially in  his  intercourse  with  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  he  should  have  ambitions 
above  the  silly  tawdry  of  the  ballroom. 
It  is  a  serious  office,  that  of  President, 
and  its  duties  should  b^  taken  seriously 
and  its  burdens  borne  with  dignity. 

Now,  with  such  measurements  of  the 
office  of  President,  correct  in  outline  if 
not  in  detail,  let  us  see  if  Governor  Har- 
mon measures  up  to  the  standard.  In 
other  words,  let  us  take  his  measure  and 
compare  it  with  the  size  and  importance 
of  the  office. 

Governor  Harmon  is  about  sixty  years 
of  age.  By  nature  he  is  broad  and  gen- 
erous, kindly  disposed  at  all  times,  ener- 
getic and  resourceful  and  tireless.  Six 
feet  tall  and  square-shouldered,  with  a 
steady  eye  and  a  shapely  head,  Judson 
Harmon  "looks  the  part."  He  has  been 
for  years  and  is  yet  an  athlete,  his  pleas- 
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ure  in  red-blooded  activities  such  as 
swimming,  rowing,  sailing,  horseback 
riding  and  golf  supplying  the  explana- 
tion for  the  remarkable  force,  vigor  and 
industry  that  he  brings  to  his  work  as  a 
servant  of  the  people.  He  is  calm  and 
judicial  at  all  times  and  cannot  be  stam- 
peded. He  is  courageous;  the  mob  does 
not  frighten  him  nor  "special  interests" 
disturb  his  poise. 

he  combines  a  knowledge  of  the  law 
with  great  common  sense  and  is  a  busi- 
ness man  in  every  thought  and  action.  A 
man  of  family  and  a  home  lover,  quiet  in 
his  tastes  and  manner,  economical  in  his 
habits  and  studious  at  all  times,  he  is  as 
lovable  a  character  as  is  in  public  life 
today. 

He  is  a  splendid  judge  of  men,  cor- 
rectly estimating  their  motives  and  their 
efficiency.  He  insists  upon  system  and 
method  in  all  departments  over  which  he 
presides,  and  is  the  first  Governor  of  his 
State  who  has  insisted  upon  an  inven- 
tory of  all  State  property  of  whatsoever 
kind.  Until  he  became  Governor  the 
people  of  Ohio  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  their  own  property.  Governor 
Harmon  has  secured  a  law  and  appoint- 
ed a  commission  to  make  a  thoro  inven- 
tory of  the  State's  effects,  that  the 
people  may  know  something  about  their 
investment.  The  fact  is  mentioned  sim- 
ply to  show  the  methodical  nature  of  the 
man  and  his  insistence  upon  system.  So 
much  for  the  j^ersonal  side  of  the  man. 

His  training  and  his  service  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  people  form  a  valuable  guide 
as  to  what  might  be  reasonably  expected 
of  him  in  a  higher  sphere  of  action.  He 
was  born  in  an  Ohio  town  and  attended 
its  public  schools.  He  graduated  from 
one  of  the  smaller  colleges  in  the  State, 
a  sort  of  a  cornfield  institution,  where 
the  acquiring  of  an  education  was  con- 
sidered a  serious  matter.  He  finished 
his  course  at  college  tlie  year  folIr)wing 
the  civil  war  and  was  old  enough  to  un- 
derstand the  intensity  of  the  issues 
which  i^recipitated  that  struggle.  He 
graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  Law 
.School  and  immed'afely  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  that  city.  .Six  years  later 
he  was  fleeted  as  coinmf)n  pleas  judge, 
and  was  later  fleeted  Judge  of  ih(  Sn 
jifrior  Tonrt   of   r'iprinnati.      Ironi   this 


position   he   resigned   to   engage    in   the 
private  practice  of  his  profession. 

President  Cleveland  appointed  Mr. 
Harmon  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  in  1895.  The  appointment  came 
as  a  surprise,  but  Mr.  Cleveland  in- 
formed Harmon's  friends  that  the  ap- 
pointment was  only  made  after  the  ma- 
turest  deliberation,  and  with  never  an  out- 
side influence  of  any  kind  having  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  him.  He  attracted 
public  notice  at  once  as  Attorney-General 
by  picking  up  the  loose  ends  in  the  great 
Trans-Missouri  case.  Even  tho  it  had 
been  lost  to  the  Government  in  the  lower 
courts  he  prest  it  to  trial  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  won  'a 
signal  triumph.  That  decision,  made 
possible  by  his  persistence  and  able  advo- 
cacy, established  the  application  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  to  the  operations 
of  railroads,  and  vitalized  an  important 
principle  into  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
land.  He  retired  from  the  Cabinet  with 
the  expiration  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  term, 
and  soon  thereafter  was  employed  as 
special  counsel  with  Frederick  H.  Jud- 
son,  of  St.  Louis,  by  President  Roose- 
velt, to  investigate  the  charges  of  rebat- 
ing by  railroad  officials.  With  character- 
istic energy  and  fidelity  to  trust  Judge 
Harmon  soon  located  the  guilt.  The 
offender  was  then  in  President  Roose- 
velt's Cabinet,  having  resigned  his  rail- 
road connection  to  enter  public  life.  The 
President,  moved  doubtless  by  consid- 
erations of  personal  friendship,  did  not 
enrlorse  the  recommendation  of  Judge 
Harmon  that  the  guilty  persons  rather 
than  the  corporation  should  be  punished. 
Instead,  the  President  urged  that  action 
be  taken  against  the  company.  Judge 
Harmon  protested  that  "guilt  was  per- 
sonal," and  public  opinion  has  brought 
general  acqtu'cscence  in  this  view,  even 
bv  the  highest  courts  of  the  land.  When 
the  Government  refused  to  take  steps 
against  the  individual.  Judge  ILirmon 
resigned  rather  than  be  a  party  to  tra- 
vesty against  justice. 

After  returning  again  to  private  life 
and  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  Mr.  Har- 
mon was  chosen  president  of  the  Ohio 
f'.ar  Association.  In  the  course  of  his 
practice  be  was  made  receiver  of  a  rail 
road   corporation    wlio'.c   .iffairs    were   in 
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bad  shape.  The  road  had  been  juggled 
and  loaded  and  was  wrecked  and  thrown 
into  the  courts.  There  was  discontent 
all  along  the  line.  Ihe  employees  were 
dissatished,  the  stockholders  had  been 
iletrauded,  the  bonds  had  been  defaulted, 
and  the  rolling  stock  of  the  road  had 
disintegrated.  it  was  the  traditional 
"streak  of  rust"  that  the  receiver  took 
hold  of,  instead  of  a  railroad. 

Out  of  this  chaos  Harmon  brought 
order.  He  increased  the  wages  of  the 
employees  and  granted  them  shorter 
hours.  He  settled  lawsuits  and  paid 
debts.  He  secured  creditors  and  paid 
bonds.  He  ran  the  road  in  a  business- 
like way  and  built  a  valuable  piece  of 
property  out  of  the  rust  and  ruin,  and 
turned  it  over  to  its  rightful  owners,  a 
good  investment.  One  incident  of  his 
receivership  will  give  a  pretty  fair  idea 
of  Governor  Harmon's  humanity — of 
his  great  good  heart  and  his  kindly  emo- 
tions. While  he  was  receiver,  there  was 
a  terrible  wreck  on  the  road  in  Michigan. 
Scores  of  people  were  killed  and  a  large 
number  injured.  While  the  dead  and 
dying  were  still  strewn  about  the  wreck 
an  attorney  of  the  road  went  to  the 
scene  to  "protect  the  interests  of  the 
road,"  as  he  put  it.  Harmon  heard  of  it 
and  ordered  him  back  to  his  oflfice. 
There  were  to  be  no  lawsuits  on  account 
of  the  wreck,  he  said.  The  road  would 
not  take  advantage  of  any  technicalities. 
There  would  be  no  delays.  He  had 
money  advanced  to  the  injured  to  help 
them  along.  He  told  those  interested 
that  they  need  not  bring  suits ;  that  the 
cases  would  be  settled  equitably  and 
generously.  He  did  not  inquire  into  the 
details  of  the  wreck  to  escape  responsi- 
bility. He  had  every  case  settled 
promptly  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
claimant,  and  without  a  cent  of  cost  to 
any  claimant.  To  this  day  the  name  of 
Judson  Harmon  is  revered  in  Michigan. 
He  would  not  lose  a  vote  along  the  line 
of  the  road  where  the  accident  occurred. 

Three  years  ago  Governor  Harmon 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Governor  of  Ohio.  After 
a  bitter  struggle  in  which  much  party 
animosity  was  bred,  he  was  nominated. 
He  made  the  race  upon  his  personal  mer- 
its, and  told  the  people  frankly  that  if 
elected  he  would  run  the  State  upon  the 


kind  of  business  principles  he  had  been 
l(jllowing.  At  the  ensuing  election,  No- 
vember, 1908,  he  was  elected  by  a  plural- 
ity of  about  20,000  votes.  Taft  carried 
the  State  at  the  same  time  by  more  than 
69,000. 

Governor  Harmon  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  Governor  in  January,  1909. 
His  inaugural  address  had  the  ring  of 
statesmanship  and  the  people  knew  at 
once  that  a  master  hand  had  taken 
charge  of  their  afifairs.  His  words 
deeply  imprest  the  intelligence  of  the 
State : 

"Then,  too,  the  civic  conscience  has  grown 
more  sensitive  and  alert.  It  has  come  to  be 
generally  realized  that  betrayal  of  public  con- 
fidence is  the  worst  of  all  offenses  in  the  broad 
sweep  of  harmful  results.  If  not  handled 
with  prompt  vigor  it  quickly  spreads  its  poison 
and,  by  weakening  respect  for  authority,  en- 
courages all  whom  that  alone  restrains  from 
wrong.  Private  offenders  seldom  go  free,  be- 
cause there  is  always  a  victim  who  urges  pur- 
suit. The  victim  of  pul)lic  wrongs  are  the  en- 
tire people.  They  are  too  numerous  to  aid 
justice  m  person.  They  entrust  this  to  their 
officers,  and  to  these,  if  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  them,  the  offense  is  magnified 
by  the  multitude  of  the  wronged  instead  of 
being  reduced  by  division  among  them  after 
the  manner  of  the  unthinkmg  or  low  think- 
ing." 

No  loftier  note  of  devotion  to  trust 
was  ever  uttered  in  Ohio,  and  wrong- 
doers soon  felt  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment, as  administered  under  this  concep- 
tion of  duty  and  with  a  splendid  cour- 
age. Public  officials  who  had  debauched 
their  calling  were  sent  to  prison,  others 
who  had  collected  money  as  interest  on 
public  funds  were  compelled  to  return  it, 
and  the  State  institutions  were  put  in 
order.  Governor  Harmon  was  the  only 
Democrat  elected  in  1908.  the  Legis- 
lature being  solidly  Republican,  so  that 
nothing  of  note  was  accomplished  in 
legislation.  In  characteristic  fashion  the 
Governor  became  thoroly  familiar  with 
every  detail  of  State  government  and 
noted  conditions  that  could  be  corrected 
both  by  a  change  in  laws  and  adminis- 
tration. In  the  campaign  of  1910  he 
spoke  in  every  community  and  frankly 
told  the  people  what  he  had  found  out 
and  what  he  purposed  doing  if  he  were 
given  the  assistance.  Ry  a  plurality  of 
over  100.000  his  administration  was  en- 
dorsed and  the  whole  Democratic  State 
ticket  elected,  as   well   as  a   Democratic 
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Legislature.  The  situation  this  created 
gave  full  rein  to  the  abilities  of  the  man. 
Whether  Governor  Harmon  ever  be- 
comes President  or  not,  posterity  will 
give  him  high  rank  for  his  progressive 
and  constructive  work  as  State  execu- 
tive. Laws  created  and  reforms  accom- 
plished during  the  last  legislative  term 
have  made  a  new  and  wholesome  order 
of  things  in  a  State  badly  in  need  of 
radical  changes.  Platform  pledges  were 
kept.  They  were  made,  as  the  Governor 
believed,  as  a  sacred  covenant,  and  were 
carried  out  in  good  faith.  The  impor- 
tant reforms  effected  were  as  follows  : 

The  establishment  of  competitive  bidding 
by  banks  for  the  use  of  public  money. 

The  creation  of  a  central  board  to  control 
State  institutions,  displace  numberless  boards 
of  trustees  and  bring  applied  business  princi- 
ples and  economies  into  the  operations  of  pub- 
lic concerns. 

A  complete  change  in  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion which  insures  the  nearest  possible  ap- 
proach to  th*e  listing  of  personal  property  and 
real  estate  for  taxation  on  a  basis  of  value — 
also  a  tax  on  public  utilities,  measured  by 
their  value  in  money. 

The    wholesome    control    of    public    utilities 


with  the  rights  of  every  community  safe- 
guarded  against  excessive   practices. 

The  ratification  of  the  income  tax  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  adoption  of  the  Oregon  plan  in  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators. 

Extension  of  the  privilege  of  initiative  and 
referendum,  to  municipalities,  the  petition  per- 
centage bemg  15  per  cent,  for  the  referendum 
and  30  per  cent,  for  the  initiative. 

The  inclusion  of  the  study  of  agriculture 
in  the  course  of  village  and  district  schools. 

The  nonpartisan  election  of  the  judiciary. 

A  shorter  work  day  for  women. 

An  employers'  liability  law  for  the  relief  of 
injured  workmen  and  the  families  of  employ- 
ees killed  while  on  duty. 

A  corrupt  practices  act  to  purify  elections. 

The  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention-  - 
to  make  further  progress  possible. 

Apparently  the  whole  scope  of  govern- 
mental ills  and  insufficiencies  was 
scanned  by  a  man  with  the  vision  of  a 
statesman  who  had  also  the  practical 
constructive  capacity  to  do  things.  Gov- 
ernor Harmon  has  demonstrated  a  grasp 
of  the  broad  humanity  of  the  hour  and 
a  common  sense  method  of  performance 
that  will  always  stimulate  and  not  hinder 
real  progressive  government. 

Washington,   D.   C. 


Ill — Speaker  Champ  Clark 

BY  COL.   JOHN  TEMPLE  GRAVES 

KlMTOR    OP    THE    "NeW    VoRK    AMERICAN." 


IT  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  Demo- 
cratic battle  of  1912  must  be  fought 
upon  the  record  and  achievements 
of  the  Sixty-second  Congress. 

The  landslide  which  elected  six  Gov- 
ernors and  forty-seven  Congressmen  in 
1910  was  not  an  expression  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Democratic  party.  It  was 
essentially  an  expression  of  disapproval 
and  distrust  of  the  Reyniblican  party. 
As  a  result,  the  Democratic  party  came 
into  power  distinctly  on  trial — U>  be 
measured  by  its  achievements,  to  be 
reckoned  upon  its  worth,  to  be  rewarded 
for  its  fidelity,  or  to  be  condemned  for 
its  failure  to  meet  the  popular  will. 

The  record  of  the  ITousc  majority  in 
the  Sixty-second  Congress  is  without  a 
superior  in  otir  modern  legislative  annals 
for  tmity,  rohercncc.  definiteness  anrl 
j)ractical  achievement.  The  Democratic 
party  has   never   had   such   an    rffective 


fighting  machine.  As  a  result  of  the 
extra  session,  called  by  the  President  to 
pass  the  Reciprocity  bill,  the  Democratic 
majority  passed  swiftly  and  smoothly, 
and  yet  with  perfect  fairness  and  delib- 
eration, every  single  bill  that  its  platform 
i)ledges  promised  to  the  American  people. 
As  a  fighting  platform  for  the  campaign 
of  1912  it  is  flawless  and  complete.  No 
party  ever  went  with  a  better  record  to 
ask  the  ballots  of  the  American  people. 

And  this  coherent  and  effective  Demo- 
cratic majority  is  as  much  (jr  more  the 
product  of. Champ  Clark  than  of  any 
other  single  inrlividual.  Tt  is  quite  true 
that  Oscar  Underwood,  as  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has 
conducted  the  cause  of  the  majority  on 
the  floor  with  consummate  balance  and 
skill,  lie  has  won  and  deserves  golden 
opinions  for  his  courage,  his  calmness, 
his  discretion  and  his  ability. 
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lUit  it  is  also  true  tliat  the  Democratic 
majority,  for  four  preceding  years,  when 
it  was  a  minority,  has  been  concUicted 
with  c(|iial  skill  and  effectiveness  by 
(  hamp  Clark.  Since  John  Sharp  Wil- 
liams withdrew  from  the  Democratic 
leadership,  Champ  Clark  has  led  the  par- 
liamentary fortunes  of  the  party.  He 
led  it,  too,  in  the  darkest  and  most  de- 
spairing days  of  Democratic  history. 
He  has  been  fearless,  aggressive,  un- 
daunted and  clear.  He  has  fought  the 
Republican  leaders  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House,  upon  the  hustings,  and  upon  the 
American  platform — the  ablest  and  best 
of  them — and  has  sustained  the  princi- 
ples and  the  prestige  of  the  party  in 
every  field  of  intellectual  contention. 

Moreover,  it  was  under  the  leadership 
of  Champ  Clark  that  the  despotic  Can- 
non regime  was  destroyed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  that  the  rules 
were  reorganized.  It  was  his  own  signal 
judgment  of  men  that  elevated  Oscar 
thiderwood  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Not  a 
measure  has  been  considered  or  decided 
upon  in  the  all-powerful  caucus  of  the 
Democratic  party  without  the  concur- 
rence and  co-operation  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House. 

Not  a  legislative  sparrow  has  fallen  to 
the  Democratic  soil  without  the  knowl- 
edge and  co-operation  of  Champ  Clark. 

Neither  Oscar  Underwood,  nor  any 
other  Democrat,  can  or  will  attempt  to 
deprive  Champ  Clark  of  the  just  laurels 
of  the  titular  and  actual  leadership  of 
the  greatest  and  most  eflFective  fighting 
machine  that  the  Democratic  party  has 
ever  known ! 

Tf  the  Democratic  party,  by  its 
achievements,  shall  deserve  the  suffrages 
of  the  American  people  in  the  election  of 
19 1 2,  then  Champ  Clark,  logically,  by  his 
perfect  record,  richly  deserve?  to  lead 
that  party  to  victory  at  the  polls. 

In  another  way  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  a  peculiar 
claim  upon  the  appreciation  and  suf- 
rages  of  that  great  body  of  the  people 
whose  political  faith  is  exprest  in  the 
Democratic  party.  In  the  recent  strong, 
and  powerful  arraignment  which  Mr. 
Clark  has  made  of  the  Republican  Presi- 
dent for  his  veto  of  the  Democratic  tariff 
measures,  he  has  gathered  to  himself  the 


aggressive  leadership  (jf  that  funda- 
mental principle  of  representative  gov- 
ermui'iit  intact  against  executive  usurf)a- 
tioii. 

President  Taft  went  into  ofifice  under 
a  distinct  pledge  of  tariff  revision  down- 
ward. The  people  voted  him  into  office 
upon  the  strength  of  that  pledge,  and  his 
election  was  an  expression  of  the  public 
will  for  reduced  taxation  and  conse- 
(piently  the  reduced  cost  of  living. 

The  Republican  party,  under  the  Re- 
publican President,  failed  to  fulfill  its 
pledges  to  the  American  people,  and  in- 
stead of  the  bread  of  a  genuine  tariff 
revision  downward  they  offered  to  the 
people  the  stone  of  the  Payne-Aldrich 
tariff  bill. 

Then  came  the  election  of  19 10,  in 
which  the  people  exprest  their  resent- 
ment of  the  unfulfilled  Rci)ublican 
pledge  of  tariff  revision,  and  once  more 
voiced  their  wishes  upon  this  vital  eco- 
nomic measure  by  the  landslide  which 
overthrew  Roosevelt  and  the  Republican 
party,  and  gave  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  the  Democracy. 

So  that  there  have  been  two  mandates 
from  the  people  upon  this  vital  question. 
First,  in  the  election  of  President  Taft. 
Second,  in  the  Democratic  landslide — 
both  definite  and  explicit  in  the  demand 
for  tariff  reform.  Therefore,  when 
President  Taft.  against  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Democratic  House  of 
Representatives,  and  against  a  pro- 
nounced majority  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Senate,  strangled  with  his 
veto  the  public  will,  which  called  for 
tariff  revision  downward,  he  used  his 
veto  not  more  for  the  d'scomfiture  of 
the  opposition  party  than  for  the  denial 
of  the  people's  will  and  the  usurpation 
of  their  right  to  rule. 

Attacking  this  veto  in  three  strong  and 
powerful  speeches.  Champ  Clark  has 
held  up  the  theory  of  real  representative 
government,  and  in  a  militant  Democ- 
racy becomes  the  central  figure  standing 
for  that  great  question. 

It  may  be  said  simply  and  without  fur- 
ther emphasis  that  no  man  has  ever 
asked  for  the  Presidency  in  this  genera- 
tion nnon  two  stronger  and  more  logical 
claims  than  the  Si)eakcr  of  the  House. 

Of  the  three  prominent  cindidates  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  Champ  Clark 
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li;i->  a  coiispicuuub  advantage  m  aiKJtlier 
iact.  The  follower^  uf  Judsun  llaiiiu)ii 
are  constantly  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending him  against  tlie  charge  of  ultra- 
cunservatisni  and  the  suggestions  grow- 
ing out  of  his  yast  inlimate  associations 
as  an  attorney  for  great  corporations. 

The  friends  and  advocates  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  are  also  constantly  upon  the 
defensive,  because  of  the  suddenness  of 
his  conversion  from  the  .ultra-conserva- 
tive to  the  ultra-radical  view,  and  be- 
cause of  certain  surrounding  associa- 
tions whose  attitude  toward  popular  in- 
terests is  seriously  in  doubt. 

If  either  Mr.  Harmon  or  Mr.  Wilson 
should  be  nominated,  he  will  be  con- 
stantly compelled  to  defend  himself  and 
to  explain  himself,  both  before  and 
after  his  nomination  for  the  illustrious 
office. 

The  friends  of  Champ  Clark,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  nothing  to  explain  and 
nothing  for  which  to  apologize.  There 
is  absolutely  not  a  fiaw  in  the  public 
career  of  the  Democratic  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  not  an  objection  that  can  be 
urged  against  him,  either  upon  the  hust- 
ings or  in  personal  conversation.  He 
has  a  tiavvless  record  of  twenty-five 
years  of  faithful,  capable  and  fearless 
service  for  the  Democratic  party. 

He  has  gone  thru  every  office  of  de- 
velopment to  fit  him  for  this  lofty  sta- 
tion. Thru  the  kindergarten  of  Pike 
County  politics ;  thru  the  primary  school 
of  the  Missouri  Legislature;  thru  the 
high  school  of  the  American  Congress ; 
up  to  his  present  lofty  station  as  the 
second  officer  of  the  Government,  every 
step  of  his  career  has  fitted  Speaker 
Clark  for  service  in  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive's office. 

To  pass,  after  his  long  experience, 
from  the  Speakership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  Executive  office 
of  the  White  House  would  be  to  Champ 
Clark  simply  like  passing  from  one  room 
to  another. 

And  in  all  this  career  there  has  been 
no  act  and  no  expression  which  would 
give  his  enemies  a  hammer  to  batter  his 
record  or  his  capacity.  He  is  a  Progres- 
sive Democrat,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Progressive  Democrats  in  a  progressive- 
ly democratic  age.  In  his  inaugural  as 
Speaker,  he  assumed,  far  in  advance  of 


the  recent  hprt'tht's  of  Presiilent  Tail, 
the  high  and  sensible  position  that  the 
Democratic  party  had  as  much  interest 
in  prosperity  in  this  country  as  any 
other  party,  and  that  it  had  too  mucli 
interest,  both  in  prosperity  and  in  prop- 
erty, to  endanger  either  by  unwise  and 
foolish  policies  in  government. 

A  discreet  radical  and  a  progressive 
conservative,  with  nothing  in  his  record 
for  which  to  apologize  and  explain,  1 
submit  that  Champ  Clark  offers  the  best 
possible  compromise  between  the  con- 
tentions of  the  conflicting  factions  which 
champion  the  causes  of  Governor  Wil- 
son and  of  Governor  Harmon. 

There  is  another  remarkable  qualifica- 
tion which  fits  Champ  Clark  peculiarly 
for  the  Presidency.  His  long  career  in 
Congress,  and  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  Congress  and  of  the  mo- 
tives that  move  the  two  houses  is  an 
equipment  for  the  Presidency  which  the 
history  of  that  office  will  emphasize. 

Grover  Cleveland  was  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  that  America  has  pro- 
duced. Of  his  ability  and  integrity 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  yet  Grover 
Cleveland's  two  terms  were  incessant 
wrangling  conflicts  with  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  he  left  the  White 
House  with  his  party  broken  and  dis- 
organized— simply  because  he  did  not 
know  how  to  handle  the  American  Con- 
gress. 

William  McKinley  had,  perhaps,  the 
most  popular  administration  of  the 
Presidency  that  the  country  has  known. 
With  less  individuality  than  Cleveland, 
and  perhaps  with  less  ability,  his  admin- 
istration was  full  of  achievement  and 
comparatively  free  of  friction,  because 
his  four  terms  in  the  American  Congress 
had  taught  him  how  to  deal  with  that 
body  and  how  to  secure  legislation  at 
its  hands. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  his  strenu- 
ous and  impulsive  career,  had  seven 
years  of  strife  and  wrangle  with  the 
American  Congress,  which  he  did  not 
understand  because  he  had  never  been 
a  member. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  who  had,  per- 
haps, the  smoothest  administration  of 
the  quarter  century,  had  served  three 
terms  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States, 
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It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  Champ  Clark 
were  elected  President,  he  would  know 
better  than  any  man  who  has  ever  oc- 
cupied that  lofty  station  how  to  handle 
Congress  in  the  most  effective  way,  and 
how  to  secure  from  the  legislative  body 
the  fullest  possible  co-operation  with  the 
policies  of  the  Chief  Executive.  This 
makes  a  measureless  advantage  to  a 
Democratic  administration. 

In  a  Presidential  campaign  no  man 
can  overestimate  the  effect  which  a  can- 
didate's person'd'ity  has  upon  the  mass 
of  the  American  voters.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  qualities  in  Champ 
Clark,  and  one  of  universal  recognition, 
is  the  fact  that  with  all  his  strength  and 
force  he  docs  not  excite  friction,  either 
among  his  friends  or  his  foes.  The  best 
rough-and-tumble  debater  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  has  enjoyed  on 
the  floor  universal  popularity  among 
both  parties ;  and,  in  the  Speaker's  chair, 
stalwart  in  partisanship  and  in  convic- 
tion, he  has  received  from  the  Republi- 
can minority  leader  and  from  individual 
Republicans,  as  well  as  the  absolutely 
solid  devotion  of  his  own  side,  the 
most  conspicuous  tributes  that  have 
ever  been  given  to  a  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that,  with  a  full 
consciousness  of  his  absolutely  stalwart 
Democracy,  the  leading  Republicans,  as 
well  as  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  of  the  Republican 
party,  would  rather  see  Champ  Qark 
elevated  to  the  Presidency  than  any 
other  man. 

As  a  campaign  speaker  for  the  hust- 
ings Mr.  Clark  is  better  than  Harmon, 
better  even  than  Wilson,  and  fully  as 
effective  as  Bryan.  His  magnificent 
stature;  his  splendid  and  rugged  person- 
ality ;  his  utter  fearlessness,  and  his 
rugged  force,  joined  to  a  compelling  elo- 
quence, make  him  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive campaigners  that  ever  asked  the 
highest  oflRre  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

Roosevelt  rame  back  from  the  West 
.«aying  that  Champ    Clark    would  mnkc 


the  strongest  possible  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  party  in   1912. 

Ambassador  Sherrill  (to  Argentina), 
ablest  and  keenest  of  Republican  diplo- 
mats, after  speaking  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty  American  Boards  of  Trade,  de- 
clared that  Champ  Clark  would  be  the 
hardest  man  in  America  for  the  Repub- 
lican party  to  defeat. 

James  R.  Mann,  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican minority  in  the  House,  declared 
that  Champ  Clark  "had  more  courage 
and  directness  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
party  combined,  and  was  worthy  of  any 
office  in  a  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment." 

And  the  Democratic  majority — that 
wonderful  House  machine — has  given  to 
Champ  Clark  such  frequent  and  over- 
whelming evidence  of  boundless  con- 
fidence and  boundless  affection  as  to  in- 
dicate the  reception  which  he  would  have 
from  the  people  if  the  Democratic  party 
should  present  him  as  their  standard 
bearer  in  the  campaign  of  1912. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  these  consid- 
erations— this  record  of  vital  leadership 
in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  th-is 
evangel  of  representative  government 
against  executive  usurpation ;  this  flaw- 
less consistency  of  record,  which  does 
not  call  for  apology  or  defense;  this  su- 
perb equipment  for  executive  usefulness 
by  long  service  in  Congress  and  in  all 
the  preceding  ranks ;  this  capacity  to 
fight  for  great  causes  without  exciting 
personal  friction — all  these  things.  I 
submit,  make  up  the  com))lete  and  con- 
vincing argument  that  Champ  Clark  is 
the  best  and  safest  man  upon  whom  a 
hopeful  Democracy  can  reconcile  its 
factions,  compromise  its  differences,  and 
march  forward  to  a  Presidential  victory. 

The  Democratic  party  fronts  the 
greatest  opportunity  it  has  known  in 
twenty  years  for  entering  upon  a  long 
lease  .erf  power. 

Who  is  better  entitled  to  lead  the 
Democratic  party  than  Champ  Clark — 
the  man  who  made  that  opportunity? 

Srw    Vo«K   City, 


lajmtTwa 


irit/MjmMirrtria, 
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The  Attitude  of  Turkey  Toward  Italy 


BY    HERBERT   ADAMS  GIBBONS 

[The  aiitliur  in  the  iipt-niiig  sentence  nfers  to  his  article,  entitled  "Turkey's  New 
Methoil  of  Coti(|iiebt,"  that  apiiearcd  in  Tin-:  iNUia-iNUiiNT  of  AiiBUSt  lo,  191  t.  The  1  resent 
interpretation  of  the  Turkish  altitude  by  a  resident  of  Constantinople  is  both  valuable  and 
interesting. —  Kl>lTOB.l 


T^\  I )  months  ago  I  wrote  tor  Tiiii 
Inuei'ENOKnt  an  account  oi  the 
new  Turkish  method  of  coiujucst, 
the  peace-niaking  journey  which  the  Sul- 
tan made  thru  All)ania  in  the  h()i)e  of 
winning  back  to  allegiance  his  rebellious 
subjects.  Where  armies  had  failed  for 
years  to  pacify  by  bullets,  the  descendant 
of  Mahomet  the  Conqueror  endeavored 
to  pacify  by  words  and  deeds  of  kind- 
ness. In  a  large  measure  his  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success,  and  a  new  chapter 
was  written  in  the  sad  and  blood-stained 
history  of  Turkish  rule  in  Macedonia. 

Since  then  Turkey  has  come  face  to 
face  with  a  situation  which  has  tried  to 
the  last  limit  of  endurance  her  desire  to 
live  peaceably  with  her  more  powerful 
and  more  civilized  companions  in  the 
family  of  Europe. 

On  Thursday,  September  28,  the  Ital- 
ian Charge  d'AiTaires  at  Constantinople 
handed  to  the  Turkish  Government  an 
ultimatum,  declaring  Italy's  intention  to 
proceed  to  a  military  occupation  of  Tri- 
poli and  Cyrenaica,  and  requesting  from 
the  Sublime  Porte  ivitJiin  twenty-four 
hours  the  assurance  that  this  occupation 
would  meet  with  no  resistance.  Turkey 
responded  that  she  w^as  willing  to  accord 
to  Italy  economic  concessions  in  Tripoli, 
but  that  it  was  impossible  to  consent  un- 
qual-fiedly  to  the  terms  of  Italy's  note. 
Without  delay  Italy  declared  war,  with- 
drew her  representatives  from  Constan- 
tinople, gave  the  Turkish  embassy  staff 
at  Rome  their  passports,  and  sank  two 
Turkish  torpedo  boats  in  the  Adriatic. 
Then  she  proceeded  to  blockade  the  coast 
of  the  Tripolitaine,  to  bombard  Tripoli 
and  Benghaz-',  and  to  send  an  army  frorn 
Syracuse  to  seize  Turkey's  last  posses- 
sions in  Africa. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  the 
causes   of   Italy's   action,   either   to   con- 
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deiiin  (jr  commend,  llie  question  of  the 
Tripolitaine  is  a  serious  one  which  has 
been  on  the  tapis  of  European  politics 
for  thirty  years.  It  had  been  agreed  in 
principle  at  Berlin  in  1878  that  this 
portion  of  Africa  should  revert  to  Italy 
"when  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  di- 
vided." Erance  in  Tunis  and  England  in 
Egyi)t  made  bold  strokes  many  years 
ago,  winning  slices  of  the  Mediterranean 
littoral  on  either  side  of  Tripoli.  In  1908 
Austria  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, destroying  the  Servian  dreams 
which  would  have  helped  Italy  by  estab- 
lishing an  equilibrium  in  the  Adriatic. 
Recently  England  and  Erance  have  been 
striving  for  the  Soudan.  Their  Nigerian 
and  Algerian  railways  and  military  posts 
have  stretched  out  into  the  hinterland  of 
Tripoli.  The  Cape-Cairo  railway  is 
marching  northward.  When  France  sent 
an  army  to  Fez  and  Germany  a  warship 
to  Agadir  I  suppose  Italy  felt  that  she 
could  afford  to  wait  no  longer.  Besides, 
it  was  an  opportune  moment.  Could  the 
pots  call  the  kettle  black  ? 

But  Turkey  has  quite  naturally  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  colonial  aspirations  or 
political  necessities  of  Italy,  knowing  that 
they  were  to  be  satisfied  at  her  expense. 
It  is  true  that  she  has  for  years  harassed 
and  opposed  the  expansion  of  Italian 
commercial  enterprises  in  Tripoli  in  all 
those  petty  and  exasperating  ways  which 
the  Turkish  official  alone  knows  how  to 
employ.  But  would  you  be  friendly  to  M 
the  man  who  you  knew  was  planning  to 
rob  you  ?"  And  would  you  receive  him 
with  open  arms? 

It  is  evident  that  Turkey  did  not  ex- 
pect war.  \\'ithin  three  months  she  has 
sent  from  Tripoli  to  the  Yemen  8,000 
soldiers.  .\nd  with  true  Turkish  negli- 
gence Tripoli  has  been  left  without 
armv  or  ammtmitioii  or  grain.    The  coast 
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fcMtifications  have  never  been  worthy  of 
ihe  name.  Turkey  reHed,  as  she  has 
consistently  done  since  the  days  of  Mah- 
nioud  and  Abdul  Medjid,  upon  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  Europe  to  protect 
her.  The  very  day  that  war  was  de- 
clared a  prominent  official  said  to  me, 
"This  declaration  of  war  is  a  bluff. 
Europe  will  never  allow  Italy  to  attack 
us."'  While  we  were  talking  came  the 
news  of  the  first  naval  conflict  in  the 
Adriatic.  "Good!"  said  my  friend. 
"Now  we  shall  see  Austria  show  her 
hand  before  evening." 

But  Austria  did  not  show  her  hand. 
None  of  the  Powers  intervened.  For  the 
first  time  since  1877  Turkey  found  her- 
self alone  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign 
foe. 

There  are  people  who  show  in  mis- 
fortune and  adversity  qualities  of  dignity 
and  self-restraint  which  are  sometimes 
lacking  in  days  of  prosperity  and  securi- 
ty. So  it  is  with  the  Turks.  Their  atti- 
tude in  the  face  of  unwarranted  aggres- 
sion has  been  altogether  admirable.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization in  Turkey.  One  does  not  forget 
the  Stamboul  mob  murdering  the  Patri- 
arch in  the  Greek  War  of  Independence, 
and  the   fate  of  the   foreign  consuls   at 


Salonica.  There  used  to  be  uneasiness 
and  alarm — even  flight  from  Constan- 
tinople— every  time  a  crisis  arose  be- 
tween Turkey  and  the  Powers.  But  those 
days  of  fanaticism  seem  to  have  passed. 
Constantinople  is  peaceful ;  the  provinces 
are  quiet.  The  Italians  even  have  not 
been  molested.  The  political  leaders  and 
the  preachers  in  the  mosques  urge  upon 
the  people  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
national  honor  by  abstaining  from  ex- 
cesses. The  other  day  I  observed  the 
crowds  before  the  bulletin  boards  of  the 
newspapers  quietly  reading  the  reports 
of  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Tri- 
poli and  of  the  sinking  of  Ottoman  ships. 
I  wonder  if  a  London  or  Paris  crowd 
would  have  been  so  orderly. 

I  have  followed  closely  the  events  of 
the  past  two  weeks,  and  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  come  into  daily  personal 
touch  during  this  trying  period  with  the 
men  who  have  to  face  the  present  situa- 
tion and  solve  its  problems.  From  the 
very  beginning  their  inclination  has  been 
for  peace.  In  spite  of  the  insult  to  their 
patriotism  and  their  pride  they  have 
sought  patiently  for  the  mediation  of  the 
Powers.  Refused  once,  they  have  asked 
again,  and  yet  a  third  time,  leaving  no 
stone     unturned.       These     negotiations 


'fni-:  fAi'Ti;KK  of  TKfpoi.r 

'[hr.  new  Governor  thanking  the  Italian  Sailorn   for   their  servircs  hoforc   HcnrlinK   them  back   lo   their 
From  a  photograph  copyriKhtcd  by  Brown  Bros.,  New  York. 


ships. 
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MOUNTAIN    BATTEKY    GOING    INTO  ACTION   ON   THE   SAND  HH.I.S    NEAR   TRIPOLI 

There  was  an  engagement  between  the  Italian  and  Turkish  forces  outside  Tripoli,  October  23.  The  advancing 
Turkish  cavalry  were  seen  by  Italian  aeroplane  scouts  and  the  field  artillery  opened  fir*  on  the  Turks, 
raking  the  sand  hills  with  rifles  and  field  guns  and  forcing  the  Turks  to  retreat.  This  photograph  was 
taken  for  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York,  during  the  recent  manoeuvers  near  Tripoli.  The  position 
of  the   force  1  arallels  that  taken  in   the  still   more   recent  battle. 


have  been  carried  on  with  a  courageous 
determination,  in  spite  of  a  strong  war 
party  which  may  later  ask  for  a  reckon- 
ing and  charge  with  cowardice  and  su- 
pineness  those  who  are  now  showing  a 
high  moral  courage. 

Here  at  Constantinople  we  call  this  a 
war  that  is  no  war.  The  Turks  are  not 
fighting  yet.  The  Italians  apologize  for 
fighting.  The  diplomats  all  declare  that 
there  must  be  no  war.  We  do  not  know 
what  is  going  to  happen.  Perhaps  in  a 
few  weeks  we  shall  be  calling  the  Turko- 
Italian  war  of  1911  a  fiasco,  a  war  that 
began  and  ended  without  fighting,  and 
which  was  declared  merely  that  Italy 
might  legalize,  and  be  facilitated  in,  her 
act  of  highway  robbery. 

If  it  does  turn,  out  in  this  way,  let  it 
not  be  believed  that  the  peaceful  issue  of 
the  affair  was  wholly  due  to  Turkey's 
financial  and  naval  weakness  and  her  in- 
abihty  to  fight.  Although  Turkey  may 
not  hope  to.  save  Tripoli,  she  is  not  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  her  enemy,  with  no 
means  of  striking  back.  Do  not  despise 
the  power  of  the  Islamic  world,  which 
would  rise  if  the  word  were  given.  Re- 
member that  Turkev  could  endans:er  the 


peace  of  Europe  and  force  an  interven- 
tion ;  that  she  could  shake  to  its  very 
foundation  the  systems  of  alliances  be- 
tween the  Powers,  by  rousing  the  Bal- 
kans. There  are  guns  which  Turkey 
might  fire  which  would  find  their  mark. 
There  are  some  of  great  influence  here 
who  are  striving  to-day  to  have  these 
guns  fired.  A  powerful  leader  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  said  to  me:  "We 
may  be  blind  and  helpless  like  Samson 
before  the  mocking  Philistines,  but  there 
is  yet  strength  to  break  the  pillars  that 
hold  up  the  edifice." 

If  Europe  is  saved  from  the  reopening 
of  the  question  of  the  Orient,  if  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  is  saved  from  a 
struggle  which  would  entail  great  suffer- 
ing and  seriously  affect  the  nations  of 
Europe,  politically  as  well  as  com- 
mercially, it  will  be  because  there  are 
men  in  Constanople  who  know  that  war 
in  the  twentieth  century  is  an  anachron- 
ism, disastrous  to  the  one  who  fights, 
however  righteous  his  cause,  however 
great  his  provocation,  and  that  "he  who 
takes  the  sword  must  perish  by  the 
sword." 

Robert  Collece,   Constantinople,   Ti'RKEy. 


Woman  Suffrage  in   Six  States 

BY  IDA  HUSTED  HARPER 

Author  of  "Life  and  Work  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,"  "History  of  Woman   Suffrage,"  Etc. 

WHEN  on  November  8,  1910,  the  be  of  interest  to  examine  its  history  in 

State    of    Washington,    by    a  the  United  States  up  to  date.     The  very 

very    large    majority   vote    of  first  demand  for  it  was  made  by  women 

its  electors,  gave  the  complete  franchise  of  Eastern  States,  which  will  be  the  last 

to  women  citizens  the  subject  of  woman  to  grant  it — Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and 

suffrage  passed  from  the  stage  of  aca-  Susan  B.  Anthony,  of  New  York;  Lu- 

demic  discussion  to  that  of  a  live,  prac-  cretia     Mott,     of     Philadelphia;     Lucy 

tical  question;  and  when  on  October  10,  Stone,  of   Boston,   and   a  score  or  two 

191 1,   California   fully   enfranchised   the  more  of  the  most  distinguished  women 

women  of  that  State  it  became  one  of  of  sixty  years  ago.     The  first  recogni- 

the    political    issues    of   the    day.     This  tion  of  the  principle  by  any  State  was 

fact  was  evident  at  once  in  the  attitude  made    by    progressive    Kansas,     which 

of  the  press,  which  in  its  news  reports  came  into  the  Union  in  1861  with  school 

gave   woman   suffrage  equal   if  not  su-  suffrage  for  women  in  its  Constitution, 

perior   place   to   the    referendum,    recall  No  further  advance  was  made  until  1869, 

and      other      important      constitutional  when  the  first  Legislative  Council  was 

amendments  which  were  passed  upon  at  in  session  after  the  organization  of  Wyo- 

this   recent   California  election.     It   was  ming  as  a  Territory.     Mrs.  Esther  Mor- 

equally  noticeable  in  the  editorials,   es-  ris,  who  with  her  husband  had  gone  out 

pecially   of    papers   heretofore   opposed,  from  New  York  as  a  pioneer,  appealed 

such,    for   instance,    as    the    New    York  to  the  president  of  the  council  Col.  Wil- 

Tribune,  which  said:  "Now  that  Wash-  liam  H.  Bright,  for  a  bill  enfranchising 

ington   with    1,142,000   population,    and  women.     She  was  sustained  by  his  wife, 

California   with   2,377,000,   have   shown  and    he    succeeded    in    having    the    bill 

their  desire  to  put  the  political  equality  passed.     The    council    was    Democratic 

idea  into  practice,  the  pressure  behind  it  and  it  hoped  to  embarrass  the  Republi- 

will  become  more  acute  and  the  larger  can  Governor,  John  A.  Campbell,  whom 

and  older  States  will  have  to  take  more  it    expected    to   veto    the  bill.     On   the 

serious  notice  of  its  existence."  contrary,   he   signed   it ;   and   when    two 

The    experiment     heretofore     in     the  years    later    the   council    repealed    it   he 

United  States  has  been  made  in  the  four  vetoed    the    repeal.      The    council    was 

comparatively  new   and  sparsely  settled  unable  to  pass  it  over  his  veto  and  no 

States  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah  and  effort    to   abolish    woman    suffrage    was 

Idaho,    where    women    arc    greatly    out-  ever   again    made   in     Wyoming.      Mrs. 

numbered  by  men  and  no  large  cities  ex-  Morris    was    appointed    Justice    of    the 

ist  with   their  complicated   political   and  Peace,  and  of  the  nearly  forty  cases  she 

social   problems.     While   it  is  true  that  tried  none  ever  was  appealed  to  a  higher 

human   nature  is  the  same  everywhere,  court.     Women   sat  on  juries   from   the 

yet   it   must   be   admitted   that   in   these  beginning  and  have  continued  to  fill  va- 

four  States  there  has  not  been  an  oppor-  rious  offices  down  to  the  present  day. 
tunity  for  such  a  real  test  of  woman  suf-  In    1889   a   convention    composed   en- 

frage  as  would  be  necessary  to  influence  tirely  of  men  met  to  form  a  Constitu- 

the   older    and    more    thickly    populated  tion    for    Statehood,    and    after    twenty 

ones.      Denver,    with    a    little    less    than  years'   experience    they   adopted    unani- 

214,000    inhabitants,    has    afforded    the  mously  as  its  first  clause  "equal  political 

most  conspicuous  example  for  study.  rights  for  all  male  and  female  citizens." 

Now  that  the  question  of  woman  suf-  'Ihe   Constitution    was   ratified   by  more 

frage  is  to  rfceive  more  attention  it  may  than  a  three-fourths  majority  of  the  peo- 
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pie  and  sent  to  Congress  for  approval,  in  tlieir  own  newly-ac(|uire(l  rights,  de- 
riiat  bittly,  always  hostile  tt*  the  en-  leated  the  measure  by  a  vote  of  two  to 
faiichiseinent  of  women,  fought  tor  three  one.  The  women  were  discouraged  and 
days  to  have  this  first  clause  eliminated  the  matter  rested  till  the  early  '90's,  when 
and  the  Territorial  Delegate  telegraphed  there  were  many  more  of  them,  and  they 
to  Wyoming  that  it  looked  as  if  this  began  to  organize  their  forces.  In  1H93 
would  have  to  be  done.  The  Legisla-  the  Legislature  was  in  entire  control  of 
ture,  which  was  in  session,  wired  back,  the  Populists  and  a  woman  sulifrage  bill 
"We  will  remain  out  of  the  Union  a  was  again  sent  to  the  voters.  Men,  too, 
hundred  years  rather  than  cmne  in  with-  had  progressed  during  these  years  and  at 
out  wuiiian  suffrage."  The  same  strug-  the  November  election  it  received  a  ma- 
gle  took  place  in  the  United  States  Sen-  jority  in  favor  of  6,347. 
ate  and  pages  of  the  Congressional  Rec-  The  women  entered  at  once  upon  their 
ord  were  tilled  with  awful  Senatorial  new  duties  and  the  ofificial  records  show 
prophecies  as  to  what  would  happen  to  that  during  all  the  past  eighteen  years 
the  country  if  Wyoming  should  come  they  have  voted  in  quite  as  large  a  pro- 
iiito  the  Union  with  women  voters,  portion  as  men.  They  have  evinced  no 
.\.fter  days  of  oratory  they  were  obliged  especial  desire  for  offtce,  but  more  than 
to  face  the  calamity,  and  President  Har-  a  dozen  have  been  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
rison  signed  the  bill  admitting  the  new  ture  and  scores  to  the  various  county  of- 
State  in  June,  1890.  Thus  Wyoming  fices.  The  office  of  State  Superintendent 
became  the  first  commonwealth  in  the  of  Public  Instruction  has  always  been 
world's  history  to  grant  to  women  the  filled  by  a  woman.  They  serve  on  State 
same  rights  in  the  government  that  men  boards  and  commissions  and  are  eligible 
possessed.  The  ofificial  statistics  show  to  jury  service.  The  testimony  in  favor 
that  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  women  of  the  way  they  have  used  their  ballot  is 
qualified  cast  their  votes  at  the  annual  overwhelming  and  from  the  highest 
elections.  Not  one  man  of  prominence  sources — justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
has  ever  voiced  publicly  the  slightest  op-  Governors,  presidents  of  colleges,  clergy- 
position,  while  volumes  of  favorable  tes-  men,  editors.  Not  one  Colorado  man  or 
timony  from  those  eminent  in  all  de-  woman  of  prominence  has  ever  given 
partments  of  the  State's  activities  have  public  expression  to  a  derogatory  word, 
been  published.  Again  and  again  the  The  strongest  proof  of  the  success  of 
Legislature  has  adopted  resolutions  ex-  woman  suffrage  in  this  State,  however, 
pressing  the  highest  approval  of  woman  came  ten  years  after  it  had  been  in  op- 
suffrage,  urging  other  States  to  adopt  it  eration.  The  suffrage  clause  in  the  Con- 
and  calling  upon  Congress  to  submit  an  stitution  permitted  immigrants  to  vote  on 
amendment  of  the  National  Constitution  their  first  papers  and  six  months'  resi- 
to  the  various  Legislatures.  dence.  An  amendment  was  submitted  in 
We  come  now  to  the  second  State  1903  requiring  a  year's  residence  and 
which  has  fully  enfranchised  women —  using  the  words  "he  or  she."  It  was 
Colorado.  When  it  made  its  Constitu-  adopted  by  18,000  majority  and  it  safely 
tion  for  statehood  in  1876  it  refused  the  intrenched  woman  suffrage  in  the  Con- 
entreaties  of  the  women  to  provide  in  stitution  of  the  State.  With  the  Popu- 
this  for  their  enfranchisement,  but  it  list  party  eliminated  the  vote  for  it  was 
gave  them  school  suffrage.  The  curious  three  times  as  large  as  before  it  had  been 
provision  was  made  that  the  Legislature  tried.  If  this  increase  was  due  to  the 
of  the  new  State  might  at  any  time  by  women  it  showed  they  appreciated  their 
a  majority,  instead  of  the  two-thirds  re-  voting  power  and  wished  to  make  it  se- 
quired  for  amendments,  enact  a  law  to  cure;  if  it  was  due  to  men  it  proved  they 
extend  the  suffrage  without  amending  were  satisfied.  In  either  case  the  result 
the   Constitution,   but   the   law   must   be  was  decisive. 

approved  by  the  majority  of  the  voters;  In  1895,  two  years  after  the  Colorado 

and    it   was   ordered    that    such    a    law  victory,  a  convention  of  Utah  men  assem- 

should  be  submitted  at  the  first  election  bled  to  make  a  Constitution  for  statehood, 

after  the  State  came  into  the  Union.  This  The  Legislature  in   1870  had  given  full 

was  done  in  1877  and  the  men,  glorying  suffrage  to  women — as  it  had  power  to 
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do  in  a  Territory — and  they  had  used  it 
largely  until  1887.  That  year  Con- 
gress, thru  some  inscrutable  logic,  took 
away  the  franchise  from  all  the  women, 
Gentile  as  well  as  Mormon,  to  stop  the 
practice  of  polygamy !  This  convention 
was  composed  of  both  Gentiles  and  Mor- 
mons, and  after  a  thoro  discussion  a 
strong  woman  suffrage  pl:nk  was  put  in- 
to the  new  Constitution.  At  the  Novem- 
ber election  it  was  submitted  to  Gentile 
and  Mormon  voters  and  carried  by  28,618 
ayes,  2,687  noes.  This  was  the  answer 
of  Utah  men  after  an  experience  with 
woman  suffrage  of  seventeen  years. 
This  Constitution  received  no  objection 
by  Congress.  The  women  of  this  State 
were  far  better  organized  and  worked 
much  harder  for  their  political  freedom 
than  those  of  any  other  up  to  that  time. 
They  have  used  their  franchise  gener- 
ally and  wisely ;  no  complaints  or  criti- 
cisms have  ever  come  from  Utah  to  the 
contrary.  Women  have  been  sent  to 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  have  filled 
State,  county  and  city  offices,  served  on 
many  boards  and  gone  as  delegates  to 
Presidential  conventions. 

The  story  of  Idaho  is  short  and  there 
is  no  great  struggle  for  the  ballot  to  re- 
cord. It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in 
1890.  Before  and  after  that  year  Mrs. 
-Abigail  .Scott  Duniway,  the  pioneer  suf- 
fragist of  Oregon,  had  canvassed  Terri- 
tory and  State  and  appealed  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  constitutional  convention.  She 
was  strongly  supported  by  individual  men 
and  women  of  Idaho,  but  there  was  no 
orj^anized  effort  until  1803.  The  Repub- 
licans were  in  full  control  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1895  and  the  resolution  to  submit 
an  amendment  was  almost  unanimous. 
The  next  year  Republican,  Democratic, 
Populist  and  Free  Silver  party  conven- 
tions endorsed  it  and  it  was  carried  at  the 
November  election  by  a  vote  of  almost 
two  to  one.  .\t  the  next  election  three 
women  were  sent  to  the  Legislature;  one 
State  Supcrintendf-nt  of  Instnutirm,  fif- 
teen county  sufK-rintf-ndents,  four  rotinty 
treasurers  elected.  This  proportion  has 
been  kept  up  and  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  dejiuty  '^hf•riffs  clfcted.  There  is 
nothing  but  the  highest  testimony  as  t<> 
the  part  of  women  in  the  f>oIitirs  of  the 
State.  They  cfiiistilnfc  42  per  cent,  of 
the  p«^>]>iilation  and  by  flic  official  statis- 


tics they  cast  40  per  cent,  of  the  vote  in 
Boise,  the  capital,  and  over  35  per  cent, 
in  the  rest  of  the  State.  The  hardships 
of  getting  to  the  polls  thru  the  snow  and 
over  the  movmtains  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed. Women  sometimes  ride  twenty 
miles  on  horseback  to  vote. 

After  this  gain  of  four  States  in  six 
years  by  the  suffragists  the  opponents 
took  active  measures  to  prevent  the  sul.v 
mission  of  the  question  in  other  States. 
In  the  few  cases  where  this  was  done  the 
combination  of  corporations,  liquor  inter- 
ests and  party  ''machines"  was  impossible 
to  overcome.  The  domination  of  politics 
by  these  forces  was  so  complete  that 
there  was  no  chance  for  any  moral  ques- 
tions, and  nothing  was  left  but  the  slow 
process  of  educating  public  sentiment  to 
demand  that  the  voice  of  women  should 
be  heard  in  this  wilderness.  Then  came 
the  great  "insurgent"  movement  in  the 
Western  States  and,  as  the  direct  result, 
the  submitting  of  a  woman  suffrage 
amendment  in  1910  by  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Washington  Legisla  ure.  Here 
again  there  had  been  practical  experi- 
ence. In  1883  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture gave  to  women  the  full  rights  of  the 
ballot  and  at  the  spring  election  and  again 
in  the  autunm  they  cast  one-fourth  of  the 
votes,  altho  there  were  less  than  one- 
third  as  many  women  as  men  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. During  the  three  and  a  half 
years  that  they  possessed  the  suffrage 
the  official  returns  several  times  showed 
a  larger  percentage  of  women  than  of 
men  voting,  even  with  all  the  physical 
handicaps  of  these  pioneer  days.  In  1886, 
some  question  of  constitutionality  hav- 
inj>-  arisen,  the  Legislature  strengthened 
the  Act.  In  1887  the  vicious  elements 
secured  a  court  verdict  tiiat  the  bill  was 
not  properly  titled  and  the  Legislature 
passed  it  a  third  time  perfect  in  every 
respect. 

A  convention  was  about  to  |)reparc  a 
constitution  for  statehood  and  these  ele- 
ments were  determined  it  shoidd  not  in- 
clude woman  snffrage.  It  was  arranged 
that  at  the  spring  election  of  i88(;  tin- 
vote  of  a  certain  saloon  keeper's  wife- 
should  be  refused.  Tier  case  was  rushed 
thru  to  the  .Supreme-  (  oiut,  and  twfi  out 
of  three  members  decided  tint  the  e(|iial 
snffrai^e  law  was  void  because  a  Territo- 
ri;d   Legislature  had  no  right  to  extend 
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the  sutTrage  !  The  very  Act  under  which 
Washington  was  organized  specitically 
j^^ave  it  this  right,  and  under  a  similar  Act 
women  had  voted  twenty-one  years  in 
the  Territory  of  Wyoming  and  seventeen 
in  that  of  Utah.  This  decision  is  only 
matched  by  that  in  the  Dred  Scott  case 
in  1857.  The  women  were  illegally  dis- 
franchised, they  were  excluded  from  the 
new  Constitution  and  all  they  could  ob- 
tain was  the  submission  that  year  of 
woman  suffrage  as  a  separate  question. 
They  were  not  themselves  allowed  to  vote 
on  it  and  it  was  said  to  be  defeated  by 
over  19,000.  Nine  years  later,  in  1898, 
the  women  summoned  courage  to  make 
another  campaign  and  then  the  majority 
against  them  was  announced  to  be  con- 
siderably less  than  10,000.  Years  after- 
ward a  man  who  had  taken  part  in  them 
stated  publicly  that  the  most  barefaced 
frauds  were  committed  and  that  the 
amendment  really  had  been  carried. 

In  1910  came  the  political  revolution  in 
Washington,  where  the  voters  threw  off 
the  "machine"  yoke  and  honest  men  of 
all  parties  secured  a  free  election  and  a 
fair  count.  The  women  made  the  ablest 
campaign  for  the  suffrage  ever  known, 
with  the  splendid  result  that  it  was  car- 
ried in  every  county  in  the  State  and  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  nearly  three  to  one 
— the  largest  victory  ever  achieved.  The 
way  in  which  they  registered  by  the  tens 
of   thousands    in    Seattle    the    following 


mouth,  "recalled"  the  Mayor,  turned  out 
the  council  and  chief  of  police  and  regen 
crated  the  city — and  later  performed  the 
same  service  for  Tacoma — this  is  of  too 
recent  date  to  need  extended  mention. 
It  advanced  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage 
thruout  the  whole  country  and  across  the 
ocean  on  either  side. 

The  first  results  were  seen  in  Califor- 
nia, which  in  the  State  at  large  had  been 
swept  clean  of  its  corrupt  political  forces 
by  the  great  wave  of  insurgency.  The 
press  representatives  who  had  been  going 
to  Sacramento  for  years  said  they  never 
had  seen  so  able,  sincere  and  upright  a 
body  of  men  as  the  legislators  who  sub- 
mitted the  reform  amendments,  all  of 
which  were  adopted  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion, including  woman  suffrage.  The 
women  remembered  with  anguish  of 
spirit  the  magnificent  campaign  they  had 
made  in  1896  only  to  be  betrayed  and 
sold  by  the  political  leaders.  With  large- 
ly augmented  numbers  and  full  of  faith 
in  the  new  order  they  made  the  fight,  but 
it  required  the  decent  men  of  the  whole 
State  to  overcome  the  corrupt  vote  of 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  Now  in  a 
State  that  has  been  in  the  Union  over 
sixty  years,  and  in  several  big  cities,  we 
shall  have  the  supreme  test  of  woman 
suffrage.  Will  another  year  see  victory 
in  Oregon  and  women  enfranchised  on 
the  entire  Pacific  Coast? 

New   York  City. 
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November  Love  Song 

BY   ELIZABETH   WEST   PARKER 


When  first  you  told  your  love  for  me, 

How   well   do   I   remember! 

It  was  a  melancholy  day. 

It  was  in  sad  November. 

Amid  the  leafless  trees  you  vowed 

To  be  my  brave  defender ; 

Only  a  wand'ring  chickadee 

Saw  lovers  kiss  each  other. 

He  sang  his  little  song  of  joy. 

The  sweetest  note  of  winter, 

And  with  his  song  your  words  of  love 

To  me  will  mingle  ever, — 

''Chick-a-dee,    chick-a-dee, 

I  love  but  thee ; 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee, 

You're  the  world  to  me." 


Let  others  sing  the  love  of  June. 
Give  me  the  love  that  ever 
Makes  summer  bloom  in  winter's  heart. 
And  May  of  bleak  November. 
The   years   have   come,   the   years   have   gone. 
But  still  your  love  has  never 
Made  aught  but  sunshine  in  my  heart 
Or  in  our  lives  together. 
And  always  when  the  chickadee 
.Sings  his   sweet  note  of   winter 
I  hear  your  words  of  love  and  truth. 
That  have  been   faithful'  ever, — 
"Chick-a-dee,  chick-a-dee, 

I  love  but  thee ; 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee, 

You're  the  world  to  me." 

WOBURN,    M.\ss. 


Japan  and  America 

BY.  HAMILTON    HOLT 

[On  Monday,  September  25,  a  banquet  was  given  in  Tokio  to  Mr.  Lindsay  Russell, 
president  of  the  Japan  Society  of  New  York,  and  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  managing  editor 
of  The  Independent.  Addresses  were  made  by  Prince  Tokugawa,  president  of  the  House 
of  Peers;  Baron  Shibusawa,  the  leading  figure  in  Japan's  new  commercial  expansion;  Baron 
Ishii,  the  Vice-^Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Baron  Kanda,  Mr.  Lindsay  Russell  and  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton Holt.  A  distinguished  group  of  Japanese  statesmen  and  officials  were  present.  We  re- 
.    print    herewith    Mr.    Holt's    speech. — Editor.] 


THE  peace  movement,  we  have  now 
come  to  realize,  is  nothing  but  the 
process  of  substituting  law  for 
war.  Peace  is  the  outcome  of  justice, 
justice  of  law,  law  of  political  organiza- 
tion. The  world  has  already  learned  to 
substitute  law  for  war  in  hamlets,  towns, 
cities,  states,  and  even  within  the  forty- 
six  sovereign  civilized  nations.  But  in 
that  international  realm  over  and  above 
each  nation,  in  which  each  nation  is 
equally  sovereign,  the  only  way  at  the 
present  moment  for  a  nation  to  secure 
its  rights  is  by  the  use  of  force  or  by 
war.  In  other  words,  the  nations  are 
now  in  that  state  of  civilization  where 
without  a  qualm  they  claim  the  right  to 
settle  their  disputes  in  a  manner  for 
which  they  would  actually  put  their  own 
subjects  to  death  for  imitating.  Thus 
the  peace  problem  is  nothing  but  the 
ways  of  means  of  doing  between  the 
nations  what  has  already  been  done 
within  the  nations. 

At  the  present  moment  international 
law  has  reached  about  the  same  state  of 
development  that  private  or  municipal 
law  had  attained  in  the  tenth  century. 
Furthermore,  a  careful  study  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  original  thirteen  American 
colonies  with  our  present  compact  union 
or  United  States  discloses  the  fact  that 
the  nations  today  are  in  much  the  same 
stage  of  development  that  the  American 
colonies  were  at  the  time  of  their  first 
confederation  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  As  the  United  States 
came  into  existence  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the 
Continental  Congress,  so  the  "United 
Nations"  at  this  very  moment  existed  by 
the  fact  of  the  Ffague  Court  and  the  re- 
curring Hague  ronferenres,  the  Flagtie 
Court  being  the  i>romise  of  the  Supreme 
Cmirt    of    the    World,    and    the    Hague 


Conference  being  the  prophecy  of  the 
Parliament  of  Man.  We  may  look  with 
confidence  to  a  future,  therefore,  in 
which  the  world  will  have  an  established 
court  with  jurisdiction  over  all  questions, 
and  of  governing  conferences  with 
power  to  legislate  on  all  affairs  of  com- 
mon concern,  and  perhaps  an  executive 
power  of  some  sort — individual  or  col- 
lective— to  carry  out  the  decrees  of  both. 
To  deny  this  is  ignoring  all  the  anal- 
ogies of  private  law,  and  the  whole 
trend  of  the  world's  political  history 
since  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  political  organization  of  the 
world,  therefore,  is  the  task  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Rut  the  formation  of  a 
competent  world  government,  with  ade- 
quate executive,  legislative  and  judicial 
functions,  must  be  a  very  slow  business. 
Such  a  federal  government  would  be,  as 
the  historian  Freeman  has  said,  "the 
most  finished  and  artificial  production  of 
political  ingenuity."  To  accomplish  this 
is  surely  not  the  work  of  a  day  or  years, 
and  we  must  go  step  by  step. 

How  then  can  this  inevitable  goal  be 
reached?  There  are  only  two  ways. 
First,  the  education  of  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world,  so  that  the  nations  can 
move  forward  at  successive  Hague  con- 
ferences or  at  special  international  con- 
fecences ;  and  second,  by  a  few  of  the 
more  enlightened  and  progressive  na- 
tions organizing  themselves  for  peace  in 
advance  of  the  others.  The  methods  of 
educating  public  opinion  have  received 
much  attention  in  the  United  States.  We 
not  only  have  sixty-five  peace  societies 
now  in  existence — some  of  them  very 
active,  but  the  chambers  of  commerce 
and  boards  of  trade,  the  lab^r  tmions, 
the  agricultural  associations,  or  the 
grange,  and  of  course  the  churches  and 
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MR.  HOr,T  DELIVERINC   HIS   ADDRESS 
Tlie  banquet  took  place   at   the  Imperial  Hotel,  Tokio.     Mr.   Holt   is  standing  and  on   his  right   is 

Prince  Tokugavva,   who  presided. 


universities,  all  vie  with  one  another  in 
actively  supporting-  the  movement.  Hun- 
dreds of  lectures  are  given  before 
churches,  universities  and  various  polit- 
ical,* economic,  financial  and  social  clubs 
every  year,  and  literally  millions  of 
peace  pamphlets  are  distributed  thruout 
the  land,  while  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  teem  with  discussions  pro 
and  con  written  by  distinguished  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  publicists.  The  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society,  established  in  1815, 
the  oldest  peace  society  in  the  world, 
has  now  a  United  States  Senator  for  its 
president,  and  an  income  of  nearly 
40,000  yen  a  year.  The  New  York- 
Peace  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Carnegie  is 
i)residcnt.  spends  about  30,000  yen  year- 
Iv.  The  World  Peace  Fotmdation. 
founded    by    the    eminent    Boston    pub- 


lisher, Mr.  Edwin  Ginn,  enjoys  an  in- 
come of  100,000  yen  a  year.  Dr.  Jordan 
and  I  have  the  honor  of  being  directors 
of  this  society.  And  Mr.  Carnegie's 
princely  benefaction  of  70,000,000  yen  is 
known  to  the  whole  world  and  has  aptly 
been  characterized  as  the  first  Dread- 
nought in  the  navy  of  peace. 

The  Carnegie  Peace  Endowment  is 
now  organized  in  three  great  depart- 
ments— the  economic  department,  the 
judicial  department  and  the  department 
of  education.  The  economic  department 
held  its  first  meeting  in  Berne,  Switzer- 
land 

by  a  score  of  the  most 
economists  of  the  whole  world.  Baron 
Sakntani,  as  you  know,  was  the  Japan- 
ese delegate  to  this  conference.  These 
economists    have    drawn    up    plans    by 


a  few  weeks  ago,  and  was  attended 

distinguished 
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which  the  whole  peace  movement  wiU 
be  ijcientihcally  sludicd,  and  they  wiU 
pubhsh  the  results  of  their  investigations 
from  time  to  time.  The  judicial  de- 
partment will  shortly,  i  understand,  con- 
vene a  similar  conference  of  constitu- 
tional and  international  lawyers,  while 
the  department  of  intercourse  and  edu- 
cation has  recently  assumed  charge  of 
the  Japanese  exchange  lectureships  in- 
augurated between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  of  which  Dr.  Nitobe 
is  the  first  exchange  lecturer. 

These  peace  societies  and  others  have 
in  their  membership  the  most  distin- 
guished men  and  women  in  the  United 
States,  and  last  May  the  President  of 
the  United  States  himself  for  the  first 
time  in  history  left  the  capital  and  actu- 
ally journeyed  to  Baltimore  to  open  a 
national  peace  congress.  But,  best  of 
all,  the  American  Government  is  now 
taking  as  progressive  a  stand  for  peace 
as  the  most  ardent  private  pacifist.  Presi- 
dent Taft,  as  you  know,  is  now  attempt- 
ing to  negotiate  with  England  and 
France  treaties  of  unlimited  arbitration. 
I  learn  that  it  is  held  in  some  quarters 
here  that  these  treaties  are  practically 
dead  because  the  Senate  did  not  confirm 
them  at  its  recent  session.  This  is  a 
mistaken  view,  I  am  glad  to  think.  We 
all  expect  the  Senate  to  ratify  them  next 
winter,  for  the  whole  country  is  aroused 
and  is  supporting  the  President,  and  the 
Senate  has  to  bow  eventually  to  the  pop- 
ular will.  When  Admiral  Togo  was  in 
the  United  States  a  few  weeks  ago — 
and  I  have  never  known  of  a  foreigner 
receiving  a  more  cordial  and  enthusiastic 
welcome  from  our  Government  and  peo- 
ple— President  Taft  publicly  thanked 
Japan  for  consenting  to  a  modification 
of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  so  as  to 
permit  Englanrl  to  make  this  peace 
treaty  with  us.  President  Taft  also  ex- 
prest  the  hoj^e  that  Japan  would  join 
with  the  United  States  in  a  similar 
treaty.  The  President  has  furthermore 
hf-en  negotiating  with  the  leading  Pow- 
ers to  see  if  way;  and  means  ran  be  de- 
vised   for   establishing  before   the   third 


Hague  Conference,  to  be  assembled  in 
1915,  the  Judicial  Arbitration  Court  that 
was  created  at  the  Second  ilague  Con- 
ference, but  not  actually  established  ow- 
ing to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  way  to 
select  the  judges.  The  President  has 
also  before  him  a  joint  resolution  passed 
by  Congress  authorizing  him  to  appoint 
an  official  peace  commission  of  five 
members  to  study  the  whole  question  of 
armaments  and  "to  report  on  any  other 
means  to  diminish  the  expenditures  of 
governments  for  military  purposes  and 
to  lessen  the  probabilities  of  war."  Mr. 
Taft  has  not  yet  appointed  this  commis- 
sion, as  he  is  awaiting  the  expressions  of 
foreign  governments  as  to  their  willing- 
ness to  co-operate  with  him  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  similar  commissions.  This 
is  a  very  significant  move  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  and  has  not 
received  the  attention  it  deserves  in 
other  countries.  When  the  commission 
is  appointed  it  will  be  the  first  time  in 
history  when  a  great  nation  in  time  of 
peace  will  prepare  for  peace. 

In  conclusion  may  I  venture  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  Japan  will  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  unlimited  arbitration  with  us 
just  as  soon  as  our  Senate  ratifies  the 
treaties  with  England  and  France?  But 
if  our  Senate  should  be  so  unenlightened 
as  to  withhold  its  confirmation,  there 
would  be  nothing,  I  think,  to  hinder 
Japan  from  negotiating  such  a  treaty 
with  some  other  friendly  Powers. 

Japan  and  the  United  States  ought  to 
lead  in  this  great  movement.  They  have 
no  historic  hatreds  and  prejudices  such 
as  entangle  and  vex  many  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.  They  are  the  two  greatest 
Powers  of  the  Pacific — the  ocean  des- 
tined to  play  the  greatest  role  in  the 
future  of  the  world's  civilization.  With 
Japan  and  America  bound  each  to  each 
by  an  unlimited  arbitration  treaty  and 
striving  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the 
vyorld's  peace,  who  can  doubt  but  that 
the  time  would  be  hastened '  when,  as 
\'ictor  itugo  prof)hcsied  it,  "the  only 
battlefield  will  be  the  market  of)cning  to 
commerce  and  the  mind  to  new  ideas." 

ToKTO,   Japam. 


^^=^^'^^^^ 


In   Zanzibar 


BY    E.  ALEXANDER    POWELL,   F.R.G.S. 

LWe  aic  glad  to  introduce  to  oui  rcadcib  Mr.  Powell,  who  uii  diplomatic  and  jounialibtic 
missions  ha^  witiicbaed  the  Cretan  Inburicitioii,  the  Armenian  truublcii,  the  i'reiich  occupation 
of  Morocco  and  the  Pcrbiaii  revolution.  Two  years  ago  he  traversed  Central  Asia  and  has 
just  returned  from  a  year  in  Inner  Africa.  Mr.  I'owcU,  who  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  is  now  preparing  a  volume  dealing  with  African  affairs,  entitled  "The  Last 
I'rontier." — Kditub.] 


Tili'.KK  is  no  name  between  the  cov- 
ers of  the  atlas  more  icdolcnl  of 
romance  and  adventure.  liver 
since  Livingstone  entered  the  African 
jungle  on  his  mission  of  proselytism ; 
ever  since  Stanley  entered  the  same  jun- 
gle on  his  quest  of  Livingstone ;  and  ever 
since  the  railway  builders  began  to  run 
their  levels  and  lay  their  rails  along  the 
trail  blazed  by  them  both,  Zanzibar  has 
been  the  gateway  thru  which  Christian- 
ity, civilization  and  commerce  have  en- 
tered the  Dark  Continent.  Tho  its  area 
has  been  steadily  lessened  by  spoliation, 
treaty  and  purchase,  until  the  sultanate, 
which  once  extended  from  Cape  Guarda- 
fui  to  Delagoa  Bay  and  inland  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  has  dwindled  to  two  coast- 
wise islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Zanzi- 
bar, the  capital,  is  still  the  most  impor- 
tant place,  politically  and  commercially, 
in  all  East  Africa,  and  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  cities  in  the  world.  It  bears 
the  impress  of  the  many  kinds  of  men, 
of  many  nationalities  —  Arab  sultans, 
slave  traders  and  pirates,  Portuguese 
merchants,  European  explorers  and 
ivory  hunters — who  have  swaggered 
across  the  pages  of  its  history. 

Seen  from  the  harbor,  Zanzibar  has 
little  to  commend  it.  So  uninviting,  in- 
deed, is  the  face  that  it  turns  seaward, 
that  the  story  is  told  of  an  American 
politician  sent  there  as  consul,  who,  after 
taking  one  look  from  the  steamer's  deck 
at  the  sun-baked  ,town,  with  its  treeless, 
vellow  beach  and  its  flat-roofed,  white- 
washed houses,  refused  to  go  ashore  at 
all.  Tho  a  city  of  100,000  people,  with 
practically  all  the  trade  of  East  Africa 
in  its  hands,  Zanzibar  has  neither  dock, 
jetty  nor  wharf,  passengers  and  pack- 
ages alike  being  disembarked  in  small 
boats  and  carried  thru  the  surf  on  the 
shoulders  of  Swahili  boatmen.  There  is 
no  word  in  the  language  adequate  to  de- 
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scribe  the  scene  which  takes  place  on  the 
beach  bordering  the  harbor  when  a  mail 
steamer  comes  -in.  The  passengers — 
white-helmeled  tourists,  pompous,  drill- 
clad  olticials,  sallow-faced  i'arsee  mer- 
chants, chattering  Hindu  artisans, 
haughty,  Hawk-nosed  .(\.rabs,  cotton- 
clad  Swahilis  from  the  mainland — are 
unceremoniously  dumped  with  their  be- 
longings on  the  sand,  where  they  in- 
stantly become  the  centers  of  shouting, 
pleading,  cursing,  struggling,  gesticu- 
lating, perspiring  mobs  of  porters  and 
hotel  runners,  from  whose  rough  impor- 
tunities they  are  rescued  only  by  the 
efforts  of  a  dozen  askaris,  who  lay  their 
rhinoceros-hide  whips  about  them  indis- 
criminately. 

When  a  poor  imitation  of  order  has 
been  restored  and  the  luggage  has  been 
rescued   and   sorted,   you   start    for   the 
hotel — there  is  only  one  deserving  of  the 
name  —  with     a     voluble     hotel-runner 
clinging  to  your  arm  as  tho  afraid  you 
would  break  away,  and   followed   by   a 
miniature    safari    of    porters    balancing 
trunks,    hat-boxes,    kit-bags,    g^n-cases, 
bathtubs  and  the  other  impedimenta  of 
an   African    traveler   on   their   turbaned 
heads.    Returning  the  ostentatious  salute 
of  the  tan-colored  sentry  at  the  head  of 
the  water-stairs,  you  follow  your  guide 
thru   a   series   of   tortuous   and   narrow- 
alleys,  plunge  into  the  darkness  of  an  ill- 
smelling   tunnel,   and   suddenly   emerge, 
blinded  with  the  sun-glare,  into  a  thoro- 
fare  lined  on  either  side  with  tiny,  fasci- 
nating,    hole-in-the-wall     shops,     whose 
owners  rush  out  and  proffer  you  their 
silver,  ivory  and  ostrich   feather  wares 
vociferously. 

Quite  unexpectedly  the  procession 
halts  under  a  swinging  sign  bearing  the 
legend  "Afrika  Hotel."  The  proprietor, 
a  rotund,  red-cheeked  German  who 
looks  as  if  he  had  stepped  straight  out 
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of  a  Munich  beer  garden,  escorts  you 
pantingly  up  two — three — four  Rights  of 
stone  stairs,  hned  on  either  side  with 
strange  native  weapons  and  East  Coast 
curios,  to  a  brick-floored  cell  under  the 
roof,  there  being  more  likelihood  of 
catching  an  occasional  breeze,  he  ex- 
plains, at  the  top.  The  furniture,  mo- 
nastic in  its  simplicity,  consists  of  an 
iron  bed,  an  iron  table,  an  iron  chair  and 
an  iron  washstand  supporting  a  tin  bowl 
and  pitcher,  anything  not  of  metal  stand- 
ing an  excellent  chance  of  destruction  by 
the  swarms  of  white  ants.  The  bed  is 
draped  with  a  mosquito  netting  of  so 
fine  a  mesh  that  the  air  within  feels 
strained  and  unnourishing,  like  milk  that 
has  been  watered,  and  the  heavy  shutters 
are  closed  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  keep 
out  some  of  the  stifling  midday  heat, 
tho  the  proprietor,  after  glancing  at  the 
thermometer,  remarks  that  it  is  not  as 
warm  as  yesterday,  being  only  i  lo. 

You  are  advised  to  go  to  bed  in  the 
dark,  as  a  light  would  attract  the  mos- 
quitoes, and  never,  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  get  into  bed  without 
assuring  yourself  that  there  are  no  mos- 


quitoes inside  the  curtains,  tho  he  reas- 
suringly adds,  "But  you  can  only  get 
fever  from  the  black-and-white  striped 
ones."  Likewise,  you  are  solemnly 
warned  never  to  go  out-of-doors  during 
the  day  without  a  topee  lest  you  die 
from  sunstroke  (I  knew  one  /nan  who 
took  off  his  helmet  long  enough  to  wave 
good-bye  to  a  departing  friend  and  was 
dead  in  an  hour  in  consequence) ;  never 
to  drink  other  than  bottled  water, (at 
two  rupees  the  bottle)  lest  you  die  from 
typhoid;  never  to  stay  out-of-doors  after 
nightfall  lest  you  contract  malaria ;  never 
to  put  on  your  boots  without  first  shak- 
ing them  out  lest  a  snake  or  scorpion 
has  chosen  them  to  spend  the  night  in ; 
and  never  to  put  your  revolver  under 
your  pillow,  where  it  cannot  be  reached 
without  attracting  attention,  but  to  keep 
it  beside  you  in  the  bed,  so  that  you  can 
shoot  thru  the  bedclothes  without  warn- 
ing if  you  should  wake  up  to  find  an 
intruder  in  your  room. 

The  best  and  most  interesting  thing 
about  the  Afrika  Hotel  is  its  bath,  a  for- 
bidding, stone-floored  room,  totally  de- 
void of  tub  or  furniture.    You  clap  your 
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hands,  which  is  the  East  Coast  equiva- 
lent for  pressing  a  button,  and  in  prompt 
response  appears  an  ebony  skinned  do- 
mestic bearing  on  his  head  a  Standard 
Oil  can  filled  with  water.  Running  thru 
a  staple  in  the  ceiling  is  a  rope,  and  to 
the  end  of  this  rope  he  attaches  the  can, 
hoisting  it  until  it  swings  half  a  dozen 
feet  above  your  head.  Hanging  from  a 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  can  is  a  cord. 
When  you  are  ready  for  your  bath  you 
stand  underneath  the  can,  jerk  the  cord 
sharply,  and  the  can  empties  itself  over 
you  like  a  waterspout.  Then  you  clap 
your  hands  and  wait  until  the  Swahili 
brings  more  water,  when  you  do  it  all 
over  again. 

The  first  thing  the  visitor  to  Zanzibar 
does  after  arriving  is  to  bathe  and  put 
on  a  fresh  suit  of  white  linen,  for  to  ap- 
pear presentable  in  the  terrible  humidity 
of  the  East  Coast  requires  at  least  six 
white  ^suits  a  day ;  and  the  second  thing 
he  does  is  to  call  on  the  consul,  a  very 
homesick  young  gentleman,  who  is  so 
glad  to  see  any  one  from  "God's  coun- 
try" that  he  is  only  too  willing  to  spend 
his  meager  salary  in  entertaining  them. 


If  it  is  drawing  toward  sunset  you  will 
probably  find  him  just  starting  for  the  golf 
club,  which  is  the  rendezvous  at  night- 
fall for  Zanzibar's  European  society, 
whose  chief  recreations,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  are  golf,  gambling  and  gossip.  With 
a  sturdy,  khaki-clad  Swahili,  a  brass 
American  eagle  on  the  front  of  his  fez, 
trotting  between  the  shafts  of  the  con- 
sular 'rickshaw  (the  Department  of  State 
refuses  to  appropriate  enough  money  for 
carriage  hire),  and  another  pushing  be- 
hind, you  whirl  down  the  bright  red 
highway  which  leads  to  the  suburb  of 
Bububu  ;  past  the  broad  verandaed  resi- 
dency from  which  the  British  consul- 
general  gives  his  orders  to  the  little 
brown  man  who  is  permitted  to  play  at 
ruling  Zanzibar ;  past  the  police  barracks, 
where,  at  sight  of  the  eagle  on  the  'rick- 
shaw coolie's  fez,  the  sentry  on  duty 
shouts  some  unintelligible  jargon,  a 
bugle  blares  and  a  group  of  native  con- 
stables spring  into  line  and  bring  their 
hands  smartly  to  the  salute  as  you  pass ; 
past  the  Marconi  station  on  the  cliff, 
where  the  wireless  chatters  ceaselessly 
with   Bagamoyo  and  Kilindini  and  Dar- 
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es-Salam ;  until  you  come  to  a  sudden 
halt  before  a  bungalow,  almost  hidden  in 
a  wonderful  tropic  garden,  whose  broad 
verandas  overlook  an  emerald  velvet 
golf  course  stretching  from  the  highway 
to  the  sea. 

Playing  golf  in  Zanzibar  always  struck 
me  as  being  the  most  incongruous  thing 
I  ever  did.  It  seems  as  tho  one  ought 
to  devote  their  energies  to  pirating  or 
pearl  fishing  or  slave  trading  in  a  place 
with  such  a  name.  Moreover,  there  is 
such  a  continuous  circus  procession  pass- 
ing along  the  highway — natives  in  kan- 
gas  of  every  pattern  and  color ;  Masai 
and  Swahili  warriors  from  the  main- 
land ;  Parsee  bankers  in  victorias  and 
Hindu  merchants  m  'rickshav;s ;  giant 
privates  of  the  King's  African  Rifles  in 
bottle-green  tunics  and  blue  puttees ; 
veiled  women  of  the  Sultan's  zenana  out 
for  an  airing  in  cumbersome,  gaudily 
painted  barouches,  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  red- jacketed  lancers  on  white 
horses ;  perhaps  his  Highness  himself,  a 
dapper,  discontented-looking  young  mu- 
latto, whirling  by  in  a  big  gray  racing 
car — that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question 
to  keep  your  eye  on  the  ball  and  you 
play  very  bad  golf  in  consequence.  An- 
other trouble  is  that  the  caddies  are  all 
natives,  and  golf  is  discouraging  enough 
in  itself  without  having  to  shout  "Fore  !" 
or  ask  for  a  mashie  or  a  putter  in 
Swahili. 

After  a  perfunctory  round  or  two  you 
go  back  to  the  clubhouse  veranda,  where 
the  European  society  of  Zanzibar  is  seat- 
ed in  cane  chairs,  with  the  ICnglish  week- 
lies, and  tall  glasses  with  ice  tinkling  in 
them.  The  talk  is  the  talk  of  exiled 
white  folk  everywhere :  the  news  con- 
tained in  the  Renter's  cables  which  are 
posted  each  evening  on  the  club  bulletin 
iK^ard  ;  the  condition  of  the  ivory  mar- 
ket ;  the  prospects  for  big  game  shoot- 
ing in  German  territory;  the  favorites 
for  the  nfxt  day's  cricket  match,  the 
next  week's  polo  game  or  the  next 
month's  race  meet ;  the  latest  books,  the 
newest  plays — as  gathered  from  the 
illustrated  weeklies;  what  is  going  to  be- 
come of  Smyth-rnnninghainc's  widow, 
who've  lin4)and  j^'^t  flied  f>f  fever;  is  it 
true  fha»  Major  f'.iiffingfoii  has  been 
transferrfd  to  a  line  regiment?  and  is 
rjermany  rf-ally  looking  for  war? 


That  night  the  consul  gives  a  dinner 
for  you  at  the  Zanzibar  Club,  where  you 
are  served  by  bare-footed  servants  im- 
maculate in  crimson  turbans  and  white 
linen,  and  eat  with  solid  silver  from  irre- 
proachable china,  in  a  room  made  almost 
comfortable  by  many  swinging  punkahs. 
After  dinner  you  sit  on  the  terrace  in  the 
dark,  somewhere  between  the  ocean  and 
the  stars,  and  over  the  coffee  and  cigars 
you  listen  to  strange  stories  of  "the 
Coast."  told  by  men  who  themselves 
played  a  part  in  them.  One  man  tells 
you  what  Stanley  really  said  when  after 
months  in  the  jungle  without  seeing  a 
white  man's  face,  he  finally  stumbled  on 
the  camp  of  Livingstone,  and  how,  in- 
stead of  rushing  up  and  throwing  his 
arms  around  him  and  crying:  "Saved  at 
last,  old  fellow;  saved  at  last!"  he  lifted 
his  helmet  at  sight  of  the  gaunt,  fever- 
stricken  man  sitting  in  front  of  the  tent, 
and  said,  just  as  he  would  if.  accosting  a 
stranger  in  Fifth  avenue  or  Piccadilly : 
"Doctor  Livingstone,  I  believe?"  An- 
other, a  wiry,  bright-eyed  Frenchman, 
with  a  face  tanned  to  the  color  of  ma- 
hogany, tells  of  the  days  when  the  route 
from  Tanganyika  to  the  coast  was 
marked  by  the  bleaching  skeletons  of 
slaves,  and  he  points  out  to  you,  across 
the  house  tops,  the  squalid  dwelling 
where  Tippoo  Tib,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
slave  dealers,  died.  A  British  commis- 
sioner, the  glow  of  his  cigar  lighting  up 
his  ruddy  face,  his  scarlet  cummerbund 
and  his  white  mess  jacket,  relates  in 
strict  confidence  a  chapter  of  secret 
diplomatic  history,  and  you  learn  how 
the  German  Foreign  Office  shattered  the 
British  dream  of  an  all  red  Capc-to- 
Cairo  railway  and  why  England  is  so  in- 
sistent on  the  Congo  being  placed  under 
international  control.  Then  a  Danish 
ivory  hunter  breaks  in,  and  you  hear  all 
sorts  of  wild  tales  of  life  on  safari,  of 
ivory  trading  in  the  Lado  Enclave,  of 
brushes  with  the  Uganda  i)olice  south  of 
(jondokoro,  and  of  strange  tribal  cus- 
toms practised  in  the  hinterlaivl.  When 
the  dawn  begins  to  creep  up  out  of  the 
east,  the  Englishmen  tell  tho  drowsy 
steward  to  bring  tlieni  "Scotcli  and 
sodas."  and  the  iTcnchnicn  order  ;ib 
sintlics,  then  every  one  sliaki-s  hands 
with  every  ouv  else  and  you  make  youi- 
way  back  to  yoii<-  hotel  thru  the  narrow, 
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silent  streets,  returning  the  salute  of  the 
night  constable  sleepily. 

No  visitor  leaves  Zanzibar  without 
going  to  the  cemetery.  Like  the  palace 
and  the  stone  ship  built  by  a  former  Sul- 
tan, it  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  the 
town.  I  saw  it  under  the  guidance  of  a 
gloomy  British  official,  who  said  that  he 
always  walked  there  every  evening  "so 
as  to  get  used  to  the  place  before  staying 
in  it  permanently."  He  led  me  across 
the  well  kept  grass  to  two  newly  dug 
graves,  each  covered  with  wooden  hoods, 
which  were  evidently  part  of  the  ceme- 
tery's equipment.  He  said  nothing,  but 
waved  his  hand  in  a  "take  your  choice ; 
they're  both  ready"  gesture.  "Two 
deaths  today?"  I  queried.  "Not  yet," 
said  he ;  "but  we  always  keep  two  graves 
ready  dug  for  Europeans.  In  this 
climate,  you  know,  we  have  to  bury  very 
quickly."  For  in  Zanzibar,  as  all  along 
the  East  Coast,  the  white  man's  hardest 
fight  is  with  a  foe  he  can  feel  only  as  a 
poison  in  his  burning  veins,  and  can  see 
only  in  the  dreams  of  his  delirium — the 
dread  African  fever. 


Tho  the  streets  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  are  wide,  well  shaded  and  excellent- 
ly macadamized  with  some  kind  of 
bright  red  soil,  the  business  portion  of 
the  town,  where  the  natives  chiefly  live, 
is  a  wilderness  of  narrow  streets  and  dim 
bazaars,  hemmed  in  with  tiny  shops  and 
wretched  dwellings,  with  here  and  there 
an  ancient  Portuguese  house,  impregna- 
ble as  a  feudal  castle,  the  massive  door- 
ways of  exquisitely  carved  teakwood  in 
strange  contrast  to  the  surrounding 
squalor.  Every  shop  is  open  to  the 
street,  and  half  of  them,  It  seemed  to  me, 
are  devoted  to  the  sale  of  ivory  carvings, 
ostrich  feathers,  brassware  and  silver- 
work,  tho  the  Arab  workmanship  is  in 
all  cases  poorly  executed  and  crude  in 
design.  Zanzibar  is  still  the  chief  ivory 
market  of  the  world — the  supplies  of 
both  elephant  and  rhino  ivory,  I  was  as- 
sured by  British  officials,  steadily  in- 
creasing rather  than  diminishing — the 
crude  images  of  African  animals  which 
the  natives  carve  from  the  coarser  grades 
of  ivor\  making  charming,  tho  costly, 
souvenirs.      Nothing  is  cheap  in  Zanzi- 
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bar,  or,  for  that  matter,  anywhere  else 
in  Africa,  and  every  purchase  is  a  matter 
of  prolonged  and  wearisome  negotiation, 
the  merchant  fixing  a  fantastic  price  and 
lowering  it  gradually,  as  he  thinks  dis- 
creet, his  rock-bottom  figure  depending 
upon  the  behavior  and  appearance  of  the 
customer. 

The  population  of  Zanzibar  is  pretty 
evenly  divided  between  Arabs  and  Swa- 
hilis,  with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of 
East  Indians,  who  play  the  same  roles  of 
peddlers,  petty  tradesmen  and  money 
lenders  in  the  Orient  that  the  Jews  and 
Armenians  do  in  the  Occident.  The 
dress  of  the  Swahili  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
striking:  two  lengths  of  cotton  cloth, 
called  kanga,  one  draped  about  the  loins 
and  the  other  about  the  shoulders.  These 
kangas  are  crudely  stamped  in  innumer- 
able striking  designs,  some  of  the  more 
elaborate  patterns  looking,  from  a  little 
distance,  as  tho  embroidered.  The  in- 
ventiveness of  the  designers  must  be 
sorely  taxed,  for  the  fashions  in  Zanzi- 
bar change  as  rapidly  as  they  do  in  Paris, 
and  with  as  little  warning,  the  kangas 
stamped  with  card-pips— hearts,  dia- 
monds, clubs  and  spades — w-hich  were 
all  the  rage  for  a  time,  suddenly  giving 
way  to  those  bearing  rough  prints  of 
sailing  ships  or  verses  in  Arabic  from 
the  Koran.  One  negro  dandy  paraded 
the  streets,  the  envied  of  all  his  fellows, 
wearing  a  kanga  on  which  was  repeated, 
in  glaring  colors,  the  British  coat  of  arms 
and  the  motto  "God  Save  the  King."  The 
Swahili  women,  in  addition  to  the  kanga 
proper,  wear  cotton  pantalets,  edged  at 
the  ankles  with  neat  little  frills,  for  all 
the  world  like  those  the  chefs  at  fashion- 
able restaurants  put  on  lamb  chops. 

The  Arabs,  on  the  other  hand,  recall 
in  their  costumes  all  the  stories  of  pirates 
and  slave  traders  which  one  associates 
with  Zanzibar,  for  the  men,  ignoring  the 
prohibition  against  carrying  arms,  swag- 
ger insolently  thru  the  streets  Vv'ith  dag- 
ger-filled sashes  and  trailing  scimcters, 
their  white  jibbahs  flapping  about  their 
sandaled  feet  and  their  snowy  turbans 
cocked  rakishly.  The  dress  of  the  Arab 
women  of  Zanzibar  resembles  the  cos- 
tume of  no  other  people,  its  most  strik- 
ing features  being  the  immense,  dough- 
nut shaperl  turbans  and  the  frilled,  skin- 
tight trous-ers  stripcl  like   barber  poles. 


The  universal  medium  of  communica- 
tion in  Zanzibar  and  along  the  East 
Coast  is  Swahili,  this  lingua  franca  be- 
ing generally  used  not  only  between 
Arabs  and  natives  and  between  natives 
and  Europeans,  but  between  Europeans 
themselves,  the  French,  English  and 
Portuguese  traders  doing  business  in 
German  East  Africa  depending  entirely 
upon  Swahili  for  conversation  with  the 
Germans.  I  remember  once,  in  Dar-es- 
Salam,  hearing  an  Englishman  and  a 
Frenchman  hold  an  animated  conversa- 
tion, and  later  on  bargain  with  the  Ger- 
man hotelkeeper  for  accommodation  in 
this  same  outlandish  tongue. 

The  morning  before  you  leave  you  go 
with  the  consul  to  call  on  his  Highness 
Seyyid  Ali  bin  Haraoud  bin  Mohammed, 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  The  'rickshaw 
stops  with  a  jerk  in  front  of  the  iron 
gates ;  the  palace  guard  turns  out  and 
presents  arms,  while  a  negro  bugler 
sounds  a  barbaric  fanfare  ;  an  official  in 
white  duck  and  much  gold  lace  meets 
you  at  the  entrance  and  escorts  you  up 
flight  after  flight  of  heavily  carpeted 
stairs,  until  you  emerge,  perspiring  and 
breathless,  on  the  breeze  swept  upper 
veranda  of  a  four-story  building,  which 
looks  more  than  anything  else  like  an 
American  summer  hotel.  After  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  spent  in  smoking  perfumed 
cigarets,  another  official  announces  that 
his  Highness  will  receive  you,  and  you 
are  ushered  into  a  small  room  furnished 
like  an  office,  where  a  pleasant-looking 
young  mulatto  of  twenty-six  is  sitting  at 
an  American  roll-top  desk  dictating  let- 
ters. Like  every  one  else,  he  is  in  white 
linen,  with  a  red  tarboosh,  gold  shoulder- 
straps  and  pumps  of  white  buckskin. 
He  motions  you  to  a  seat  and  offers  you 
more  of  the  perfumed  cigarets,  inquir- 
ing, with  the  accent  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  as  to  the  state  of  your  health, 
when  you  arrived,  what  are  your  impres- 
sions of  Zanzibar,  when  you  leave  and 
where  you  are  going.  As  you  are  bowing 
yourself  out,  after  ten  minutes  of  this 
perfunctory  conversation,  the  Sultan's 
English  secretary  sidles  up  and  whis- 
pers, "His  Highness  expects  that  you 
will  give  him  the  pleasure  of  staying  to 
luncheon."  So  you  race  back  to  your 
hotel,  gft  into  a  fresh  suit  of  duck,  and 
hasten  back  to  the  palace. 
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1  he  luuclicoii  is  very  iiiiidi  llic  huuic 
as  you  would  gel  al  Llandj'e'b  or  llie 
Cafe  de  I'aris,  except  llial,  lor  your  spe- 
cial beiietil,  a  lew  native  dishe.s  willi 
atraui^e  names  and  still  stranger  flavors 
have  been  aprmkled  in.  llie  wines  are 
iireproacliable  and  tlie  llodeidali  coltee 
and  Aleppo  cigarels  could  be  had  no- 
where outside  the  East.  Vour  eye  is 
caught  by  the  niagnihcence  ol  the  jewel- 
nionogranied  cigaret  case  whicli  tlie 
Sultan  constantly  passes  to  you,  and  you 
venture  to  comment  on  it  admiringly. 
"Uo  you  like  it?"  says  he,  with  a  pleased 
bUiile.  "It  is  only  a  tritle  that  i  picked 
up  last  spring  in  Paris.  Accept  it  from 
me  as  a  little  souvenir  of  your  visit — 
really — please  do."  Quite  naturally 
you  liesitate,  as  who  would  not  at  accept- 
Mig  offhand  a  thing  worth  a  thousand 
rupees.  The  Sultan  looks  disappointed. 
It  is  not  worthy  of  you,"  he  says. 
■'Some  day  1  shall  send  you  something 
more  fitting."  And  he  puts  it  in  his 
])Ocket.  All  the  rest  of  your  stay  in  Zan- 
zibar you  keep  thinking  how  near  you 
came  to  getting  that  magnificent  case, 
and  it  almost  spoils  your  visit.  As  you 
leave  the  palace  the  military  secretary  in- 
quires, "Why  didn't  you  take  the  cigaret 
case  when  the  Sultan  offered  it?"  "Nat- 
ural hesitation,"  you  reply.  "In  the  East 
you  should  accept  first  and  hesitate 
afterward,"  he  answers. 

After  luncheon  you  play  bijliards  with 
the  Sultan.  He  is  a  good  player  and  it 
is  no  trouble  at  all  to  let  royalty  win 
gracefully.  Incidentally  he  mentions 
that  he  is  about  to  be  married.  Later  on 
the  English  secretary  supplements  this 
by  explaining  that  his  latest  bride — he 
already  has  three  wives — is  the  fifteen- 
year-old  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  mer- 
chant in  the  bazaars,  with  whom  the 
Sultan  has  been  haggling  regarding  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  girl  for  nearly  a 
year.  After  a  time  you  stroll  out  on  the 
breeze-swept  veranda.  As  you  lean  over 
the  rail  you  notice  something  sticking 
up  out  of  the  harbor  and  you  point  to  it. 
"What  is  that,  your  Highness?"  you  in- 
quire. "A  wreck,"  he  answers  shortly. 
"A  wreck !  A  wreck  of  what  ?"  you  per- 
sist. *  The  wreck  of  the  Zanzibar  navy," 
he  says,  turning  away — and  you  sudden- 
ly recall  the  story  of  the  little  gimboat. 
with  its  negro  crew,  that  stood  up  to  the 


great  iJritish  cruiser  and  banged  away 
with  its  toy  guns  until  it  was  sent  to  the 
bottom  with  every  man  on  board,  and  all 
al  (iuce  you  feel  very  .sorry  for  this 
youth,  whose  lathers  held  sway  over  a 
dominion  as  large  as  all  the  States  wjest 
ul  the  Rocky  Mountains  put  together, 
but  which,  thanks  to  the  insatiable  land- 
hunger  of  the  European  nations,  has 
dwindled  to  a  territory  scarcely  larger 
than  Rhode  island. 

That  in  the  not  far  distant  future 
Zanzibar  will  again  play  a  part  in  inter- 
national politics  there  is  but  little  doubt. 
The  island's  position  adjacent  to  the 
mainland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  channel  less  than  thirty  miles  wide,  and 
the  advantages  of  its  deep  and  roomy 
harbor,  mark  it  naturally  as  the  chief 
entrepot  of  all  East  Africa,  and  the  gate 
thru  which  commerce,  religion  and  civili- 
zation are  destined  to  open  u^)  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent  to  European  ex- 
ploitation and  settlement.  Being  almost 
equi-dislant — some  2,400  miles — from 
India,  the  Cape  and  the  Canal,  and  con- 
trolling the  lines  of  cable  communication 
with  Madagascar  and  Mauritius,  it  af- 
fords a  strategic  position  of  immense 
importance  as  a  naval  base  in  the  contin- 
gency of  closing  the  Suez  Canal  in  time 
of  war.  Germany  has  long  had  a  greedy 
eye  on  Zanzibar;  desiring  it,  indeed, 
more  than  anything  else  in  Africa,  for 
the  nation  that  holds  it  controls,  both 
strategically  and  commercially,  Ger- 
many's East  African  possessions  and 
their  flourishing  capital,  Dar-es-Salam. 
That  England  would  be  willing  to  turn 
Zanzibar  over  to  Germany  in  return  for 
the  cession  of  a  strip  of  territory  thru 
German  East  Africa  which  would  per- 
mit the  completion  of  her  long  dreamed 
of,  and  at  present  indefinitely  interrupt- 
ed, Cape-to-Cairo  trunk  line,  there  is 
considerable  reason  to  believe.  So  I  trust 
tliat  the  little  brown  man  in  the  white  and 
gold  unifomi  will  enjoy  playing  at  sov- 
ereignty while  he  may,  for  on  that  day 
when  the  red  banner  on  his  palace  flag- 
staff is  replaced  with  the  black  and  white 
standard  of  Germany,  there  will  pass 
into  the  pleasant  oblivion  of  the  Paris 
boulevards  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  one- 
time powerful,  ofttimes  piratical,  but 
always  picturesque  rulers,  the  Sultans  of 
Zanzibar. 

New  York  City. 


The  Spanish-American  War 

A  VERY  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  Spanish- American  War 
has  just  been  pubHshed  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.*     It  is  a  work  in  two 


in  the  home  ports  of  the  enemy.  The 
plan,  if  it  had  been  carried  out,  would 
doubtless  have  resulted  as  successfully 
as  Dewey's  battle  in  Manila  Bay,  and  we 
should  have  been  spared  many  of  the 
mortifications  that  the  Cuban  campaign 


volumes,  written  by  Rear-Admiral  Chadr  brought    us.      Admiral    Chadwick    does 

wick,  who  states  in  his  preface  that  it  "is  not  mention  that  plan ;  but  he  furnishes 

intended  in  the  main  as  a  documentary  the  explanation  why  it  was  not  carried 

history."     The   period   covered   is    from  out  in  stating  that  Cuba  was  made  the 

January,  1898  (three  months  before  the  main  battleground  by  the  terms  of  the 

declaration  of  war)  to  December  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of  April  19, 

same  year,  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  1898,  which  demanded  that  Spain  relin- 


signed.  and  the  situa- 
tion as  it  existed 
during  that  period 
is  described  w  i  t  h 
marked  impartiality, 
conscientious  a  c  cu- 
racy, and  a  compre- 
hensive understand- 
ing of  the  multi- 
tudinous conditions, 
circumstances  and 
events  on  land  and 
sea  that  strengthened 
or  impaired  the  ca- 
pacity and  cai>ability 
of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  each 
of  the  belligerents. 
that  gave  v'ctory  to 
the  I'nited  .States  and 
that  terminated  the 
war.  Very  projjerlv. 
no  elaborate  consirl- 
cration  is  given  in 
the  work  to  the 
causes  of  the  war 
nor  to  the  efforts  it 
is  likelv  to  prorlurc. 
the  aiithr»r''.  theme. 

It  is  n<')t  generally  known  that  our 
Navy  DeT)artment  for  a  time  contem- 
plated seizing  the  Canary  Islands  and 
using  them  as  a  base  f<')r  sending  ouv 
ships  to  the  coasts  of  Spain,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  beginning  and  ending  hostilities 

•Twr  Rn.Arr'.M^  rtp  jur.  I'wrTKn  Stai>"*  avu  Sr•Al^<. 
fly  h'rrni  li  I'ntnt  CimihuirV ,  Rrar  A'lniir;il  I'.  S.  N;iv. 
(rfliref\)       SfM   YorU     fharV*   Scribn»T%   Snn*.     S7, 


her 


once 

and     gov- 


REAR-ADMIRAr.   F.    K.   CHADWICK 

Author    of    "The    Relations    of    the    Unitcl 
States    and    Si)ain"      CSrrihiiers) 


The   w.'ir   itself   is 


quish     at 
authority 

ernment  in  the  island 
of  Cuba.  When  war 
was  declared,  there- 
f  o  r  e,  the  principal 
object  of  every  move, 
as  he  points  out.  of 
the  ITnited  States, 
whether  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, Porto  Rico 
or  elsewhere,  was  to 
secure  the  withdraw- 
al of  Span'sli  rule 
from  Cuba. 

While  exceptionally 
generous  in  his  praise 
of  the  leaders  of  our 
o  w  n  military  a  n  d 
naval  forces  and  of 
those  of  Spain,  Ad- 
miral Chadwick  is 
equally  frank  in  his 
adverse  criticisms,  as, 
for  instance,  when  he 
describes  the  inferi- 
ority of  the  .Spanish 
fleet  in  gim  fire  and  armor  f)rotection, 
and  rails  attention  to  "the  defective  sys- 
tem" r)f  our  departmental  administra- 
tion. Tlis  comparisons  of  the  ships  and 
their  crews,  of  the  land  forces,  and  of 
the  strategy  of  the  comnianders,  and  his 
descri()tions  of  the  battles  that  were 
fought,  are  imi)ressively  adequate.  The 
many  jfalousies  and  conf roversies  that 
arose  during  the  war  seem  \(>  have  made 
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luit  little  impression  on  his  iiiind,  and 
they  become  very  insignificant  as  he  pre- 
sents and  discusses  the  events  that  in- 
spired them.  One  cannot,  after  a  care- 
ful perusal  of  the  work,  put  it  down 
without  concluding  that  as  a  succinct 
history  of  the  war  it  will  never  be  sur- 
passed, and  in  all  probability  never  be 
equaled.  Hekuekt  W.  Bovven. 


The  Standard  of  Living.  By  Frank  H. 
Strcij?lithoff.  Boston:  Houghton  Mif- 
flin  Co.      $1. 

Making  Both  Ends  Meet.  By  Mrs.  Sue 
Ainslie  Clark  and  Kditli  Franklin  Wy- 
att.  New  York;  The  Macmillaii  Co. 
$1.50. 

Mr.  Streightoflf  has  brought  together, 
in  a  form  easily  digestible  by  the  student 
of  economics,  though  too  tough  for  the 
casual  reader,  the  chief  facts  and  the  re- 
sults contained  in  the  best  investigations 
that  have  been  made  into  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  wage-earning  classes  in 
America.  lie  presents  a  composite 
photogra])h  of  the  American  industrial 
people,  their  food  and  clothing,  the 
houses  they  occupy,  the  pleasures  they 
indulge  in,  the  wages  they  earn,  and  the 
little  vanities  and  ambitions  they  cherish. 
It  is  a  disquieting  picture,  destructive  of 
that  complacent  optimism  which  thinks 
America  is  a  paradise  for  the  man  whose 
hands  are  his  fortune.  "It  is  conserva- 
tive to  set  $650  as  the  extreme  low  limit 
of  the  living  wage  in  cities  of  the  North, 
East  and  West.  Probably  $600  is  high 
enough  for  the  cities  of  the  South.  At 
this  wage  there  can  be  no  saving  and  a 
minimum  of  pleasure.  Yet  there  are  in 
the  United  States  at  least  five  million 
industrial  workmen  who  are  earning 
$600  or  less  a  year."  Despite,  then,  of 
the  prodigal  wealth  of  the  country,  of 
bountiful  harvests,  amazing  machinery, 
labor-saving  devices,  cheap  land  and 
convenient  climate,  there  are  millions  of 
citizens  who  never  get  a  surplus,  w^ho 
are  not  fully  nourished,  who  can  spare 
hardly  a  nickel  for  religion  or  amuse- 
ment. It  is  a  miserable  consolation  that 
in  Europe  the  laborers  are  even  worse 
oflF,  that,  despite  all  privations,  the  popu- 
lation continues  to  increase,  and  that,  by 
miracles  of  management,  families  of 
talent,  like  the  Beechers,  have  been 
reared  on  scantv  incomes.     Even  aver- 


ages do  not  reveal  the  blackest  shadows, 
however,  as  Making  Both  Ends  Meet 
dlustrates.  The  authors  have  made  in- 
tensive and  interesting  studies  of  the 
conditions  of  women  workers  in  stores, 
factories  and  laundries  in  New  York, 
whose  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet 
is  pitiably  tragic.  "If  they  can't  make 
both  ends  meat,  why  don't  they  make 
one  end  vegetables?"  a  cynic  has  asked. 
Even  with  both  ends  vegetables,  at  the 
present  high  prices  in  big  cities,  the  piti- 
ful dollar  or  two  that  rewards  a  week's 
toil  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  Ignorance,  low 
skill,  even  lower  wages,  unemployment, 
ill-health — with  this  troop  of  handicaps 
what  wonder  that  girls  "are  unstrung 
and  nervous  in  this  hardness  of  circum- 
stance and  terror  of  destitution."  Trade 
union  organization  is  the  best  weapon 
for  betterment  that  is  disclosed,  for  thru 
in  the  cloak  makers  and  the  shirt-waist 
makers  won  the  strikes  that  are  pictur- 
esquely portrayed,  and  hope  entered  the 
breasts  of  hundreds  of  the  forlorn. 
Legislation  improved  the  lot  of  the 
laundry  workers  after  the  revelations, 
and  scientific  management  has  increased 
the  wages  as  well  as  the  output  in  a  few 
factories.  These  are  the  gleams  of  light 
in  a  sky  bitterly  black. 

■•* 
The  Outcry.     By  Henry  James.     New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's   Sons.      $1.25. 

An  English  nobleman  with  an  inheri- 
tance of  a  rare  picture  collection  is 
blessed  also  with  a  daughter  ''too  daz- 
zlingly,  dreadfully  beautiful,"  and  this 
(laughter  owes  debts — chiefly  for  bridge 
— in  "incredible  amounts."  "And  he  has 
to  pay  them?  There's  no  one  else?" 
asks  the  art  critic  who  is  in  love  with  the 
other  daughter.  "He's  only  afraid  there 
may  be  some  one  else — that's  how  she 
makes  him  do  it,"  she  replies.  Besides 
the  daughters  and  their  lovers  there  is 
the  rich  Bender — American  collector. 
"It's  too  damnable!"  says  the  art  critic, 
with  vigor.  The  young  man  was  not,  to 
be  sure,  speaking  of  Mr.  James's  novel, 
which  other  critics  might  not  otherwise 
qualify.  We  commend  The  Outcry  for 
an  infamous  debauch  of  adverbs,  chal- 
lenging comparison  with  other  examples 
of  its  author's  work.  It  is  colossal  in  its 
indirection. 
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Checking  the  Waste.  A  study  in  conserva- 
tion By  Mary  Huston  Gregory.  In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.   $1.25. 

This  does  not  profess  to  be  an  orig- 
inal contribution  to  the  subject,  but  as  a 
general  survey  of  wide  scope  it  will  be 
useful  to  the  general  reader.  The  word- 
ing is  simple  and  the  explanations  ele- 
mentary, so  that  the  book  could  well  be 


Louisiana  under  the  Rule  of  Spain,  France, 
and    the    United    States,    1 785-1807 — as 

portrayed  in  hitherto  unpublished  con- 
temporary accounts.  Edited  by  James 
Alexander  Robertson.  2  vols.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.,  $10. 

We  hope,  tho  without  undue  confi- 
dence, that  Dr.  Robertson's  new  volumes 
are  a  correct  sign  of  the  times,  and  that 
there  is   a  buying  public  ready  to  take 


WHAT    IRRIG.ATION   CAN    DO 
From    a    photograph   taken    at    Redlands,  San  Bernardino  County,  California,  for  Gregory's  "Checking  the  Waste" 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 


used  by  the  students  in  high  schools, 
especially  those  of  the  new  agricultural 
type,  for  reference  and  side  reading. 
All  kinds  of  waste  are  considered  ;  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil,  the  destruction 
of  the  forests,  the  non-utilization  of 
water  power,  the  excessive  consumption 
of  coal,  oil  and  gas,  the  robbing  of  ores, 
the  injury  by  insects,  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease and  the  sacrifice  of  natural  beauty. 
References  to  books,  bulletins  and  re- 
I>orts  are  appended  to  cacji  chapter,  but 
these  could  have  been  made  more  valu- 
able if  their  character  and  relative  value 
harl  been  noterl  in  each  case. 


the  beautiful  volumes  in  which  tlie  Clark 
Company  has  set  these  new  documents 
on  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Fine,  gen- 
erous, broad-margined  books  they  are, 
that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  their 
I>hysifiue ;  while  the  high  standing  of 
their  editor  as  a  scholar  of  accuracy  and 
judgment  f)romises  well  for  their  intel- 
lectual content.  Yet,  after  all,  they  are 
documents — the  raw  material  out  of 
which  history  is  made  rather  than  his- 
tory itself.  They  are  disjointed,  because 
they  come  from  many  indc|;endent 
sources.  They  are  chosen  for  their  facts, 
not   for  their   form  or  phraseology,  and 
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where  the  editor  has  had  to  translate 
there  is  a  stiffness  that  may  discourage 
amateurs.  If  it  is  a  financial  possibihty 
to  print  documents  as  these  are  ])rinted, 
history  must  have  many  friends  and  the 
huying  public  must  be  large.  The  papers 
themselves  are  a  useful  supplement  to 
the  collection  of  diplomatic  papers  relat- 
ing to  Louisiana  which  Congress  printed 
a  few  years  ago.  It  has  lieen  easier  to 
find  books  alxiut  Louisiana  than  to  reach 
the  sources  upon  which  alone  they  could 
be  founded.  Indeed,  many  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  portentous  list  of 
"Louisianana"  have  proved  in  their  writ- 
ings how   rare  has  been  the  knowledge 


pied  similar  posts  in  various  parts  of 
Persia  and  Turkey,  deserves  a  well- 
made  inde.x  ;  even  tho  it  be,  in  the  trans- 
lator's words,  "not  a  pretentious  his- 
tory," but  rather  "a  series  of  studies  ot 
certain  phases  of  the  life,  religion  and 
customs"  of  people  among  whom  the 
author  has  passed  the  thirty-six  years  of 
his  consular  service.  Obviously  this  is  a 
work  of  more  than  common  import,  and 
as  it  liai)pens,  timeliness  is  one  of  the 
([ualities  of  the  chapters  devoted  to  Per- 
sia. These  chapters  do  not  directly  deal 
with  the  constitutional  problems  of  that 
land,  and  those  of  international  relations  ; 
but  with  the  ])osition  of  woman  in  Persia 


KURDI-SH    WARRIORS 
I'ron.  Ponafidine's  "Life  in  the   Moslem  East"     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 


of  the  source.  With  Dr.  Robertson's 
volumes  before  him,  none  need  now  ac- 
cept the  secondary  word.  The  materials 
for  independent  judgment  are  available. 


Life  in  the  Moslem  East.  By  Pierre  Pona- 
fidine.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by 
Emma  Cochran  Ponafidine.  Numerous 
Illustrations.  Pp.  429.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.     $4. 

So  formidable  a  volume  as  that  signed 
by  the  Imperial  Russian  Consul-General 
in    Constantinople,   who    formerly    occu- 


and  in  other  parts  of  the  Moslem  world ; 
with  Persian  feast  days  and  fast  days ; 
with  religious  pilgrimages,  law  proceed- 
ings, and  ideas  of  retaliation.  This  in- 
teresting book  is,  indeed,  strongest  on 
the  social  side,  and  it  deals  not  with  Per- 
sia alone,  but  with  Arabia,  Mesopotamia, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Desert,  and  with 
certam  aspects  of  life  in  the  Indian  Em- 
pire. The  style  is  informal  and  even 
anecdotal ;  but  wo  welcome  anecdote 
when  offered  by  one  so  well  qualitied  io 
judge  of  the   value  of   what   he  offers. 
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i\(>  duubt  Mr.  i'unaficlinc  lias  left  unsaid 
some  of  the  things  he  ought  to  have 
said;  but  in  spite  of  his  official  position 
he  has  written  an  altogether  unofficial, 
albeit  an  instructive  and  diverting  vol- 
ume. 

Business.      By     Charles     Edward     Russell. 
Xew  York:  John  Lane  Company.   $1.50. 

Mr.  Russell  examines  Business  from 
a  new  point  of  view.  With  his  custom- 
ary forceful  eloquence  and  intense  con- 
viction he  shows  how  Business  Interests 
of  necessity  dominate  Government,  for 
"the  fact  remains  that  Business,  of 
which  the  Interests  are  an  inseparable 
part  and  expression,  is  at  present  the 
sole  means  of  supplying  man  with  the 
necessaries  of  his  life,  and  in  the  face  of 
that  fact  all  campaigns  agamst  it  are 
obviously  doomed  to  failure."  Tho  a 
Socialist,  Mr.  Russell  protests  against 
the  constant  interference  with  Business, 
the  efforts  to  "check  evolution"  by  dos- 
ing Business  with  "Dr.  Sherman's  Cele- 
brated Herb  Tea  for  Trusts  and  Boils.' 
The  injunction  of  Uncle  Sam  to  the 
Trusts:  "Compete,  confound  you!  Com- 
pete!" rouses  the  author's  derision. 
Twenty  years  of  threats  have  been  un- 
availing; trusts  thrive;  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing mounts  ever  higher.  Business  should 
be  encouraged,  not  harassed ;  stimulated, 
not  checked.  But  Business  must  be  con- 
ducted for  the  common  good,  not  for 
private  profit.  "So  far  it  has  operated 
to  confer  its  l>cnefits  almost  entirely 
upon  its  owners.  The  next  obvious  step 
is  to  operate  it  so  that  it  will  confer  its 
benefits  upon  the  country."  And  that  in- 
volves public  ownership  of  Business,  the 
program  of  Socialism — which,  intro- 
'luced  in  this  seductive  manner,  seems  to 
lose  its  terrors. 


A»  I    Remember.  Ktcollcctions  of  Amer- 

ican Sofifty  f>urmj?  the  Ninetffnfh  Cen- 
tury. By  .Marian  Gouvcrneiir.  ]']>.  i\\() 
.New   York:   D.   .Applcton  &  Co.      $2 

Mrs.  Gouverneur,  born  Marian  Camp- 
J)ell,  records  many  interesting  incidents 
in  her  "Recollections."  Shf  was  born  in 
Qucf-n's  T'ounty,  Long  Island,  in  the  sec- 
ond decade  of  the  last  century,  in  an 
old-fashirmed  farmhouse  purchased  from 


Citizen  Genet  by  Captain  John  Hazard, 
her  maternal  grandfather;  but  about 
1828  her  parents  moved  to  New  York. 
Her  father  was  prominent  in  the  social 
life  of  that  city,  and  a  man  of  solid  con- 
nections. Mrs.  Gouverneur's  book  is  full 
of  chat  about  things  and  personalities  of 
New  York,  and  she  is  especially  interest- 
ed in  the  leading  families  of  the  town — 
known  to  most  people  nowadays  only 
thru  the  press.  There  is  piquancy  in 
some  of  her  paragraphs — as  in  this : 

"Henry  Astor,  the  brother  of  John  Jacob 
Astor,  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  come  to 
America.  .  .  .  He  was  a  private  in  the  Hes- 
sian regiment  that  fought  ag'ainst  our  colo- 
nies in  the  Revolutionary  War.  After  its 
close  he  decided  to  remain  in  New  York, 
where  he  entered  the  employment  of  a  butch- 
er in  the  old  Oswego  market.  He  subse- 
quently embarked  upon  more  ambitious  en- 
terprises, l;ecame  a  highly  successful  business 
man,  and  at  his  death  left  a  large  fortune  to 
his  childless  widow  Dr.  Dix  has  stated  that 
it  was  probably  thru  him  that  the  younger 
brother  came  to  this  country.  However  this 
may  be,  John  Jacob  Astor  sailed  for  America 
as  a  steerage  passenger  in  a  ship  commanded 
by  Captain  Jacob  Stotit  and  arrived  at  Balti- 
more in  January,  1784.  He  subsequently  went 
to  New  York,  where  he  spent  his  first  night 
in  the  house  of'  George  Dicterich,  a  fellow- 
countryman  whom  he  had  known  in  Ger- 
many and  by  whom  he  was  now  employed 
'to   peddle   cakes." 

Mrs.  Gouverneur  does  not  confine  her- 
self, however,  to  writing  about  the  hum- 
ble begiimings  of  our  "first  families," 
and  she  writes,  too,  of  other  cities  than 
New  York.  She  has  something  to  say 
of  Washington  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when,  in  the  words  of 
Mrs.  Winfield  Scott,  it  was  "an  ill-con- 
trived, ill-arranged,  rambling-scrambling 
village."  There  she  enjoyed  friendships 
with  persons  as  dissimilar  as  Mrs.  Win- 
field  Scott.  Charles  Sumner  and  Miss 
Sally  Strolher.  .After  her  marriage  to  a 
grandson  of  James  Monroe,  Mrs.  Gou- 
verneur acconijjanied  her  husband  to 
h'oo  Chow,  China,  where  President  Bu- 
chanan sent  him  as  consul.  During  the 
Civil  War  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (iouverneur 
iivefl  at  l''redcrick,  Md.,  at  a  later  date 
they  ren)(')ved  to  Washington  once  more. 
Her  nienioires  pour  scrvir  declare  an 
imusually  tenacious  memory  of  persons 
anrl  personalities. 
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The  Kitten's  Garden  of  Verses.      Hy  Oliver 

Uerfonl        Ni-\^    York:    C'lias    Si  riltiur'- 
Sons.      $1. 

The  Lyrics  of  Eliza.  "Interpreted"  by  D. 
K  .Stephens  .\ew  York:  The  Centnry 
Co      60  cents 

Kittens  and  Cats.  A  Hook  of  Tales  By 
luilalie  Osgood  (irover.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin  Co.      75  cents. 

( )f    the  three    writers    about   the  cat 

world,  Mr.  Her  ford  is  incontestably  the 

most  truly  kitten-wise.  He  proved  his  title 


In   Winter   when   the  air  is  chill, 
.\n(l   winds  are  blowing  loud   and   shrill, 
All  snug  and  warm   I   sif  and  purr, 
Wrapped  in  my  overcoat  of  fur 

In   Summer,   cpiite   the  other  way, 

1   find  it  very  hot  all  day, 

But    Human   People  do  not  care, 

I'or  they  have  nice  thin  clothes  to  weai*. 

And  does  it  not  seem   h.ird   t(j  you, 
When  all  the  world  is  like  a  stew, 
And    I   am   much  too  warm  to  purr, 
1    have  to  wear  my  Winter   Fur? 


CP^i^^y-"^^ 


"WHY    IS    IT    THAT    I    NEVER    HEAR 
A    PUSSEY- WILLOW    MEW?" 

From  "The  Kitten's  Garden  of  Verses,"  by  Oliver  Herford 
(Copyriglit  by   Chas.    Scribner's   Sons) 


to  the  cat  laureateship  with  his  delight- 
ful "Rubaiyat  of  a  Persian  Kitten."  In 
this  new  poetic  essay  in  cat  literature  he 
shines  both  in  verse  and  pictures.  Per- 
haps he  does  not  succeed  in  captivating 
us  quite  so  completely  as  before,  when 
there  was  more  novelty,  but  his  Garden 
is  far  ahead  of  D.  K.  Stephens's  Lyrics 
of  Eliza,  reprinted  from  St.  Nicholas, 
both  in  its  verses  and  in  its  illustrations. 
And  why  assume  a  grudging  tone  when 
we  may  reread  Mr.  Herford's  "Winter 
and  Summer"? 


Mendelism.  By  R.  C.  Punnett,  Professc^r 
of  Biology  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. i2mo.  Pp.  xiv-192;  plates  vi-i ; 
text  figures  35.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     $1.25. 

The  great  progress  that  is  being  made 
in  the  study  of  heredity  is  well  indicated 
by  the  changes  that  Professor  Punnett 
has  made  in  his  little  book  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  edition  in  1905. 
The  present  book  can  hardly  be  called  a 
"revised"  edition,  for  there  remains  of 
the  original  little  more  than  the  title  and 
the  general  purpose.    The  book  has  been 
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entirely  rewritten,  making  the  subject 
much  clearer  to  the  general  reader. 
Several  new  chapters  have  been  added, 
a  portrait  of  Gregor  JNIendel,  several  col- 
ored plates  as  well  as  other  illustrations. 
For  the  person  who  wishes  to  know 
what  the  experimenters  are  digging  out 
of  the  vast  storehouse  of  the  tiny  germ 
cells  (without  being  perplexed  and  be- 
wildered by  chromosomes  and  reduction- 
divisions  and  synopses,  etc.)  this  is  the 
most  satisfactory  book  in  the  English 
language.  In  a  style  that  is  remarkably 
clear  the  essential  elements  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  significant  facts  are  set 
forth,  with  the  aid  of  ingenious  dia- 
grams that  enable  even  one  without  a 
knowledge  of  algebra  to  follow  the 
mathematics  involved  in  the  Alendelian 
law.  The  practical  applications  to  the 
economic  breeding  of  plants  and  animals 
are  discussed  in  a  very  interesting  chap- 
ter ;  the  relation  of  sex  to  the  factors  in 
heredity  receives  two  chapters,  and  there 
is  a  reprint  of  the  appendix  giving  direc- 
tions for  simple  experiments  in  Mendel- 
ism  for  those  interested  in  gardening. 
The  subject  of  '"pure  lines"  as  developed  . 
in  recent  years  by  the  Swede,  J<jhannsen, 
is  beautifully  elucidated  by  means  of 
really  helpful  diagrams.  Most  people 
are  interested  in  the  application  of  these 
things  to  man ;  a  dozen  pages  are  here 
devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  kinds  of 
characters  that  have  been  found  to  fol- 
low the  Mendelian  law  in  human  inher- 
itance. Only  two  slips  are  to  be  noted 
on  the  mechanical  side.  On  page  20 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  "note  on  p. 
171;"  but  p.  171  ha'^  not  the  note.  On 
page  120  the  word  "species"  is  printed  in 
place  of  "individual"  in  a  sentence  on 
the  distribution  of  flowers  (male,  female 
and  hermaj>hroditej  in  certain  sjjecies  of 
plants. 

J* 

The   Fruitful    Vine.       By    Robert    Ilichcns, 

New     \',r\  ,     I  rcflcrirk     A.     Stokes     '-^o. 

$1.40 

The  hruiljul   l/inc  is  a  brutal   story, 

set  in  exquisite  Roman  gold.     Nf>  man 

living    can    write    of    Rome    with    such 

charm  as  Robert  Hichcns: 

",  .  .  Something  of  the  open  air,  oHvc- 
colorc'l  slopes,  vinfs  ripenint^  fin  hills  strctrh- 
mv,  flown  from  t<ray  hill  towns,  with  rouxh 
u-iIK    ;itKl    rampanili    to    lont^    plains    frjvcrcl 


with  waving  corn,  dotted  with  mulberry  trees, 
and  threaded  by  white  roads  deep  in  dust 
along  which  the  was;ons  drawn  by  the  leading 
oxen  pass,  while  the  drivers  lie  and  sleep, 
with  flowers  or  bits  of  green  behind  their 
cars." 

The  pictures  of  Italy  in  The  Fruitful 
Vine  are  numerous  and  full  of  wistful 
beauty.  But  the  story  of  the  childless 
Dolores,  with  the  mother  hunger  in  her 
heart,  not  to  be  appeased  by  the  distrac- 
tions of  Roman  society,  and  always  in 
cruel  contrast  to  the  "happy  woman" 
who  is  the  mother  of  three  lovely  chil- 
dren, is  told  with  merciless  analysis. 
Dolores  is  morbid  to  the  verge  of  insan- 
ity and  she  is  surely  insane  when  she 
sins  against  her  husband's  love  in  order 
to  fulfil  his  longing  for  an  heir.  The 
inevitable  tragedy  spreads  its  black 
wings  over  the  story  of  her  sufifering 
and  expiation ;  there  is,  at  least,  no  joy- 
ousness  in  sinning  to  offend  an  outraged 
morality.  It  is  a  somber  book,  and  with- 
out excuse  for  having  been  written,  in 
>pite  of  beautiful  passages.  Mr.  Hich- 
ens  does  better  in  the  desert,  where 
there  is  more  scenery  and  fewer  people. 
"The  Garden  of  Allah"  as  he  depicted  it 
was  so  attractive  that  we  do  not  wonder 
that  the  Italians  are  invading  it. 

Literary  Notes 

....In  our  last  issue  we  attributed  to  Bur- 
ton E.  Harrison  The  Spell  of  Holland,  by 
Burton  I'..  Stevenson  (L.  C.  Page  &  Com- 
I'any). 

...A  dainty  little  book  in  brown  paper 
covers  coines  to  us  from  Eaton  &  Mains : 
Lynn  Harold  Hough's  The  Lure  of  Books; 
and  book  lovers  such  as  those  for  whom  this 
attractive  trifle  is  intended  will  not  find  the 
letter  press  inferior  to  the  typography  (25 
cents). 

....A  very  serviceable  book  on  hygienic 
principles  and  practice  will  be  found  in  Health 
lor  Yonn^  and  Old  (Putnam;  $1.50)  by  A. 
T.  Schofield,  M.  H.  In  an  unconventional  way 
the  author  sets  forth  the  laws  which  underlie 
health,  and  makes  valualde  suggestions  in 
regarrl  to  general  and  particular  conditions 
which  affect  i)hvsical  well-being,  leavmg  the 
definite  ai)|)li(  ations  to  be  made  by  the  reader 
in  accordance  with  the  variation  in  lempera- 
iiicnt,  surroundings  and  occupation  It  is  a 
liook  for  those  who  are  well  no  less  tlian  for 
those    wishing   health    restored. 
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...From  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  we  re- 
irive  a  text  book  of  .hh'amed  /iuction  Bridge, 
"Willi  many  llliistraiions  ol  Hands  from  Ac- 
tual Play,"  by  the  expert  of  the  New  York 
Sint   (pp    312;  $1). 

....Henry  Holt  is  the  importer  of  three 
dainty  volumes  (London:  Humphreys)  which 
are  issued  here  at  one  dollar  each,  and  may 
be  recommended  to  the  book  lover  equally 
for  matter  and  manner :  Bacon's  Gardens  and 
Friendship :  Maeterlinck's  The  Inner  Beauty; 
Chesterton's  I'ii'c  Types.  These  be  little 
books,  but  the  variety  suggested  by  the  titles 
is  such  as  to  assure  any  kind  of  reader  de- 
light in  at  least  one  of  the  three. 

...."A  Quiet  Countryside  Chronicle"  is  the 
subtitle  of  Charles  b'rancis  Saunders's  A  IVin- 
</«.»•  in  Arcady  ( I'lnladtlphia :  The  Biddle 
Press;  $1.25).  .'\  rural  diary,  ii  is,  in  sub- 
stance, with  ill'ist rations  from  excellent  pho- 
tographs by  Henry  Troth.  This  "window" 
opens  (m  a  beautiful  scene,  and  the  entries  in 
the  "countryside  chronicle"  are  unaffected  and, 
partly  tor  that  reason,  delightful. 

....Dallas  Lore  Sharp  needs  no  introduc- 
tion as  a  nature-writer.  In  The  Tall  of  the 
Year  (Houghton;  60  cents»  he  has  something 
to  say,  by  way  of  introduction,  of  "utterly 
impossible  fox  stories"  and  the  defence  of  a 
certain  nature-faker:  "The  publishers  de- 
manded that  charter  to  make  the  book  sell." 
Mr.  Sharp  does  not  sympatnize  with  the  re- 
quirements of  such  publishers,  nor  yet  with 
over  -  sentimentalized  nature  -  writing.  He 
makes  himself  interesting  without  indulging 
in  either. 

. . .  .The  author  of  "Roma  Beata"  and  other 
volumes,  Maud  Howe,  writes  the  little  volume 
published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  and  entitled 
The  Eleventh  Hour  in  the  Life  of  Julia  Ward 
Howe — her  mother.  (75  cents.)  The  last 
five  years  are  the  subject  of  this  biography. 
The  home  life  of  the  poet  is  described  in  its 
simplicity  and  sincerity.  Mrs.  Howe's  life 
was  wonderful  to  the  end— 

"She  lever  knew  the  pathos  of  iloing  o  da -e  work, 
such  as  is  pro\  ided  in  every  class  for  those  inverte- 
brate workers  to  whom  labor  is  as  nec;s«a  y  as  bread 
or  breath.  .  .  .  She  did  good,  vigoro.is  work  till  the 
end,   in   her  own  chosen  callings  of   poet   and  orator." 

....From  the  sub-title  oi  The  Church  Uni- 
versal (Macmillan;  $1.25)  by  Rev.  J.  J.  La- 
nier, B.  D.,  one  might  expect  a  fresh  exposi- 
tion of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith,  but  the  author's  Restatement  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Terms  of  Modern  Thought  is  little 
more  than  an  apologetic  for  the  union  of 
Christians  on  the  basis  of  the  requirements 
for  membership  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.       Such   explanations   of  baptism,  the 


.\postUs'  Creed,  conrirmation,  etc.,  are  given 
:is  will  tend  to  make  them  acceptable  to  men 
i.f  today.  A  commendatory  Imroduction  is 
written  by  the  Hislmp  of   bOnd  du   Lac. 

.  .  .  .(iuillaume  Apollinaire,  the  poet  arrested 
'ome  weeks  ago  in  ibe  Louvre  picture-scan- 
dal, writes  in  the  Mcrmre  de  Trance  that 
"The  Cubists,  who  are  mocked  at  with  so 
miuh  injustice,  are  painters  who  try  to  give 
their,  work  the  ulmo.st  plasticity,  and  who 
know  that  if  colors  are  syml;ols,  light  is  the 
reality."  The  name  culnsme  was  coined,  he 
adds,  by  the  painter  Matisse,  apropos  of  a 
■picture"  by  Picasso.  The  first  Cubist  paint- 
ings publicly  shown  were  those  of  Georges 
Bracque.      And  ^L  Apollinaire  concludes: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  have  lirst  served  as  model 
for  a  cubist  painter,  Jean  .Metziiiger,  for  a  portrail 
exposed   in    igio  at  the   Independents  Salon." 

....The  editors  of  Henry  Holt's  T.arly 
Tntilish  Poems  ($1.50)  are  Henry  S.  Pancoast 
and  John  Duncan  Spaeth  and  their  collection 
illustrates  "by  representative  selections  the 
progress  of  l-lnglish  poetry  from  its  remote 
beginnings  to  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,"  opening  with  "some  of  the  earliest 
surviving  expressions  of  the  English  race  in 
literature,"  and  following  the  main  stream  of 
English  verse  thru  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
times.  Within  a  hundred  years  the  world  of 
scholarship  has  annexed  all  these  centuries 
and  found  these  irore  than  .Milton,  to  whom 
the  wars  of  the  .Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  were 
"battles  of  crows  and  kites."  The  earlier 
specimens  of  crow-ioetry  and  kite-verse  are 
chosen  from  "Widsith"  and  "Beowolf,"  from 
Caedmon  and  Cynewulf,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  and  Layamon.  The  quality  of  the 
critical  apparatus  is  guaranteed  by  the  names 
of   the  editors. 

....  b>om  the  Columbia  University  Press 
(Lemcke  &  Buechner;  $1.50)  comes  a  volume 
by  Professor  William  Witherle  Lawrence. 
Mediaeval  Story,  with  the  snb-title :  "And  the 
Beginnings  of  the  Social  Ideals  of  English- 
Speaking  People."  The  book  consists  of  lec- 
tures delivered  under  the  terms  of  the  Hewitt 
b'oundation  at  Cooper  Union,  in  New  York 
City :  a  less  academic  audience  than  one  w  ould 
have  a  right  to  expect  within  the  portals  of 
Coluriibia.  Indeed,  no  definite  knowledge  of 
medieval  literature  is  assumed  by  the  lecturer, 
who  has  known,  moreover,  how  to  interest  in 
his  field  men  and  women  for  whom  literature 
as  a  fine  art  has  no  definite  appeal.  Lecture 
second  deals  with  "Beowulf" ;  subsequent 
chapters  with  the  "Song  of  Roland,"  the  Ar- 
thurian Romances,  the  Reynard  history,  the 
Robin  Plood  Ballads,  the  ""Canterbury  Tales." 
An  appendix  makes  suggestions  for  supple- 
mentary reading. 
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Carl     Halliday's     The     Cavalier    Poets 

(Neale,  $2.50)  is  at  once  an  anthology  and  n 
work  of  criticism  and  biography.  Herrick, 
Quarles,  Herbert,  Carew,  Lovelace,  Cowley, 
Vaughan,  Stanley,  Habington,  Suckling, 
Davenant,  Marvell,  Crashaw,  Sackville:  the 
roll  call  of  the  Caroline  poets  is  an  impres- 
sive one.  A  bibliography  of  these  poets'  works 
is  one  of  the  editor's  useful  performances. 
His  book  is  an  attractive  one,  and  students  in 
especial   will  welcome   it. 

Book    catalogs    make    singularly    good 

reading,  if  uneven.      Tn  a  catalog  just  issued 

by  a   Xew  York  auctioneer   is   included  Mrs. 

Thrale's    copy    of    Johnson's    "Lives    of    the 

Poets,"  with  copious  manuscript  annotations  by 

that  lady.     Thus  in  the  margin   of  the  essay 

on  John  Milton  one  may  read : 

"He  CMilton')  lov'd  Italian  music,  but  Johnson  had 
no  notion  of  any  music  at  all,  unless  perhaps  a  cat^h 
•  r    Huntirg   song." 

Again: 

"To  Garrick  we  owe  the  Revivification  of  Shake 
sreare,  tho'  none  of  us  had  influence  with  Dr.  John- 
son to  make  him  confess  it.  .  .  .  Garrick  was 
always  angry  when  Dr.  Johnson  said  these  lines  [by 
Constrevel  were  better  than  any  twelve  descriptive 
lir"':  in   Shakespeare." 

Referring  to  a  passage  on  Dryden's  mind, 
Mrs.  Thrale  wrote:  "This  is  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  own  mind  and  manners.  I  told  him 
so  and  he  was  not  ill  pleased.' 

Mr.     .Arnold    Bennett    is    in    America: 

.■searching  impressions  of  us  to  transmute  into 
articles  and  fiction.  Interviewed  at  New 
York,  he  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
statement  that  th-j  drama  is  crowding  the 
novel  out  of  existence.  "I  don't  believe  it, " 
he  said.  "You  don't  think  that  the  demand 
for  the  short  slory  is  increasing?"'  queried  the 
reporter.  "The  dcinanrl  for  the  short  story 
is  nothing,  in  f'.ngland :  in  .\merica,  almost 
nf>thing.  T  mean  the  short  story  in  volimie 
form.'  "I  low  long  flo  iief)ple  uant  their 
novels  to  he?"  asked  the  insistent  reporter. 
"Well."  said  the  author  of  "The  Old  Wives' 
Tale,"  "I  offered  a  novel  of  "S.ooo  worrls  to  a 
publisher,  and  he  said  it  was  too  short.  My 
longest  novel  sold  be.st  of  all.  One  pu''lishcr 
actually  made  the  point,  in  advertising  'Clay- 
hanger,'  that  the  trilogy  of  which  it  makes  a 
part  forms  the  lons/est  of  my  works.  People 
have  preferred  the  long  novel  all  along.  The 
eighteenth  century  novel  ran  from  500,000 
words  to  a  million.  The  demand  for  a  novel 
of  about  20o,r)or>  words  has  stayed  at  that  for 
a  long  time,  .'\  reader  who  has  had  his  in- 
terest arou'ied  df»osn't  want  it  cut  off  soon " 
Mr.  Bennett  does  not  ir)nfme  himself  to  d's- 
russing  the  len'/th  of  novels,  hut  rmnfMin-efl 
himself  as  the  sAnrn  enemy  ff  sentimentalism, 
"I'm  herp  fo  knife  i»."  he  condiided  In 
Nmeriea.  one  may  add,  that  is  a  larv'c  order 


Pebbles 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  new  teachers 
and  the  old.  It  was  a  sort  of  love  feast,  re- 
ception or  whatever  you  call  it.  Anyhow 
all  the  teachers  got  together  and  pretended 
they  didn't  have  a  care  in  the  world.  After 
the  cats  were  et  the  symposiarch  proposed  a 
toast : 

"Long  Live  Our  Teachers !" 

It  was  drunk  enthusiastically.  One  of  the 
new  teachers  was  called  on  to  respond.  He 
modestlv  accepted.      His  answer  was  : 

"What  On?" 

The  vicar  had  been  suddenly  ill,  and  his 
church  warden  was  m  great  difficulty  about 
getting  a  substitute,  when  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  kindly  offered  to  take  the  Sunday 
services  himself. 

The  church  warden,  wishing  "to  do  the 
right  thing,"  at  the  close  of  the  service  went 
up  to  the  bishop  and,  after  thanking  him 
stammered  out : 

"A  poorer  preacher  would  have  done  for 
such  folk  as  us,  your  lordship,  but  we  were 
unal;le  to  find  one!" — Th.c  Continent. 

Two  young  employees  of  a  florist  in  Phila- 
delphia, who  are  supposed  to  be  variously  em- 
!)Ioyed  in  the  rear  of  the  establishment  while 
I  he  boss  looks  after  things  in  the  front,  were 
recently  startled  by  the  appearance  of  the 
"old  man"  while  they  were  engrossed  in  a 
game  of  checkers. 

The  proprietor  was  justly  indignant.  "How 
is  it."  he  demanded,  "that  I  hardly  ever  find 
you  fellows  at  work  when  T  come  out  here?" 

"I  know."  volunteered  one  of  the  youths ; 
"it's  on  account  of  those  rubber  heels  ymi  in- 
sist on  wearing." — Harper's  Monthly. 

\  i"ku  ATE  soldier  once  rendered  some  slight 
service  to  the  first  Napoleon. 

"Thank  you,  captain,"  said  the  emperor, 
carelessly. 

"In  what  regiment,  sire?"  was  the  instant 
response   of  the   (juick-witted   private. 

"In  my  guards."  replied  the  emperor,  pleased 
with  the  man's  ready  retort. 

This  incident,  with  appropriate  variations, 
also  happened  to  (lenghis  Khan,  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible. Attila,  Gustavus  .Adolphus,  Louis  XIV, 
Charlemagne.  Alexander,  King  .Alfred,  Xerxes, 
Richard  the  Lion-hearted  and  Henry  of  Na- 
varre.— Success. 

An  amateur  charity  worker,  visiting  a  fam- 
ily in  the  tenement  district,  was  alarmed  to  see 
the  mother  dash  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the 
face. of  the  baby  she  had  just  finished  dress- 
ing. 

Too  polit-  to  express  her  ama/'ement  the 
visitor  held  her  breath,  expecting  the  air  to  b- 
rent  with  screams.  When  none  came,  the 
chihl  mer.^ly  whimpering,  she  said:  "Dear  me, 
1  should  think  he'd  object  more  than  that." 

"Wouhln't  yo  now?"  said  the  fond  mother 
admiringly;  "sure  I've  been  prarticini'  f)ii  liim 
for  three  weeks.  He  won't  yell  when  lie's 
bapli/ed  next  Stindav!  He'll  he  used  to  it."— 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 

A  bronze  statue  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  of  heroic  size,  was  presented  to  the  city  last  week  and  stands 
in  front  of  the  new  Public  Library,  where  every  visitor  will  be  glad  to  see  it.  Mr,  Bryant  was  only  eighteen 
when  he  wrote  '"Thanatopsis,"  which  may  be  called  the  beginning  of  American  poetry,  and  which  remains  the 
best  known  poem  of  home  authorship  Moving  from  Cummington,  Mass.,  to  New  Yoik,  he  engaged  in 
miscellaneous  literary  and  editorial  work  until  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  ho  became  one  of  the  editors  of  The 
Eroiiiiii  Post,  and  was  its  chief  editor  until  his  dentil  in  1S78  in  hi.s  eighty  fourth  year.  1  le  tuis.  as  a  i>oel.  ante- 
dated I'oe,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Wliitlicr,  Holmes,  tlu-  famous  galaxy  whose  eUler  contem  oiaiy  and  friend  he 
was;  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  equally  related  to  the  political  leailers  of  the  last  century  from  Wehstci 
and  Clay  to   Lincoln  and  Grant,     We  possess  the  manuscripts  of  poems  which  he   wrote   for   Thk   lNUK»'K>Ni>t;Nr, 
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Prosecution  of  Combinations 

From  time  to  time  interesting-  remarks 
about  Trusts,  competition  and  the  Sher- 
man act  have  been  made  by  prominent 
men.  A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Nagel,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Depn/tment  of  Commerce 
anrl  Labor,  a  lawyer  of  exceptional  abil- 
ity, said  in  a  public  address  that  "the  law 
which  was  intended  by  its  authors  to  pre- 
serve competition  iias  become  an  instru- 
ment which  may  ^-ffectually  check  it." 
I'or  example,  if  a  group  of  capitalists 
shmild  desire  to  organize  a  strong  cor- 
poration in  order  that  they  might  com- 
pete with  an  existing  consolidation,  and 
should  ask  the  .Attorney-General  whether 
their  plans  W/uld  (xpose  them  to  prose- 
cution, he  could  not  give  them  the  infor- 
mation nor  could  he  sue  them  to  get  an 
answer  from  the  courts. 

Charles  A.  I'routy,  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  CVmimcrcc  Commission,  spoak- 
iig  in  lirooklyn  on  October  23,  said  that 
altho  the  Sh<rnian  act  was  mrjrc  than 
twenty  years  oh],  no  lawyer  could  today 
advise  his  client  with  certainty"  whether 
he  was  "witfiin  or  witlK)Ut  the  inhibition" 
'if  the  statute,     lie  continued: 

"The  greatest  (omm<r<  iai  vn\ir]tr\%c  in  our 
(jiintry   is  fht    rnitc't   States   Stcd    Corpora- 


tion. Its  capitalization  is  close  to  $1,500,000,- 
000.  It  employs  a  hundred  thousand  work- 
men. For  ten  years  it  has  been  in  the  public 
eye,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  its 
operations  have  been  entirely  aboveboard; 
yet  it  is  profoundly  uncertain  whether  that 
great  enterprise  is  legal  or  not." 

Three  days  later  the  Government 
brought  suit  against  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. Commissioner  Prouty  al-jo  said  he 
believed  that  relief  from  the  evils  con- 
nected with  combinations  could  be  ob- 
tained only  by  direct  Government  regu- 
lation. A  commission  should  be  ap- 
pointed. After  the  Northern  Securities 
decision  he  had  publicly  exprest  the  opin- 
ion that  it  would  not  affect  the  railroad 
situation  in  the  Northwest,  and  for  this 
remark  he  had  been  "taken  severely  to 
task"  by  President  Roosevelt.  But 
events  had  fully  verified  his  prediction. 
"It  is  not  the  monopolization  of  trade 
tliru  restraint  of  trade  that  does  the  mis- 
chief, but  monopolization  thru  unfair 
methods  of  competition." 

"Nothing  short  of  absolute  competi- 
tion will  satisfy  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice," said  Attorney-General  Wickersham 
a  few  days  ago  at  Omaha,  referring  to 
the  Tobacco  Trust  reorganization  plan. 
On  October  27,  when  he  was  asked 
whether  he  expected  to  see  business  re- 
.'^tored  to  the  conditions  of  competition 
which  prevailed  before  the  Trusts  were 
formed,  he  replied : 

"I  cannot,  because  I  do  not  think  it  possi- 
l)le.  We  cannot  return  to  our  swaddling 
clothes." 

P>ut  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  its 
suit  against  the  Steel  Corporation,  asks 
the  court  to  restore  the  original  condi- 
tions, "the  swaddling  clothes,"  by  order- 
ing not  only  a  dissolution  of  the  Corpo- 
ration and  a  separation,  one  from  an- 
other, of  the  companies  that  were  united 
to  form  it,  but  also  a  disintegration  of 
each  of  the  constituent  companies.  Each 
'if  them  was  made  by  consolidation.  The 
words  .are :  "That  each  and  all  of  the 
safd  constituent  or  subordinate  compa- 
nies, each  in  and  of  itself,  as  well  as  each 
anrl  all  the  elements  composing  each,  be 
dissolved." 

.Mr.  Wickersham  said  recently  that  by 
(•f>nstilfing  a  well-known  manual  of  cor- 
porations he  had  foinid  aliout  one  hun- 
dred companies  that  ought  to  be  dis- 
wilved.     The  inference  was  that  dissolu- 
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tiou  was  requireil  by  the  law  simply  be- 
cause each  of  these  companies  liad  been 
formed  by  a  consolidation  of  several,  and 
because  the  union  had  ended  competition 
among  these  cijn.-,titutent  parts. 

I'resident  Taft  says  we  must  get  back 
to  competition.  A  fair  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  several  of  his  recent 
speeches  was  that  mere  consolidation 
which  ended  competition  among  the 
parts  thus  united  was  enough  to  make 
the  corporation  illegal  and  to  retjuire  the 
disintegration  of  it.  On  October  2"], 
however,  he  said  in  Chicago : 

"Merc  bitiiit'ss  of  plants,  mere  bigness  of 
company  or  corporation,  does  not  constitute  a 
violation  of  law." 

But  bigness  generally  implies  a  con- 
sohdation  of  concerns  which  were  once 
independent  and  in  competition  among 
themselves.  Bigness  and  evidence  that 
it  had  been  acquired  by  consolidation 
guided  Mr.  Wickersham  in  picking  out 
the  hundred  offenders.  What  the  Presi- 
dent said  on  the  27th  approaches  more 
nearly  than  some  of  his  other  remarks 
during  his  Western  tour  the  following 
passages  from  his  speech  of  acceptance 
in  1908: 

"The  combination  of  capital  m  large  plants 
to  manufacture  goods  with  the  greatest  econ- 
omy is  just  as  necessary  as  the  assembling  of 
the  parts  of  a  machine  to  the  economical  and 
more  rapid  manufacture  of  what  in  old  times 
was  made  by  hand.     The  Government  should 
not    interfere    with    one    any    more    than    the 
other,  when  such  aggregations  of  capital  are 
legitimate    and    are    properly    controlled,    for 
they  are   then  the  natural   results   of   modern 
enterprise  and  are  beneficial  to  the  public.     It 
is    perfectly    conceivable    that    in    the    interest 
of  economy  of  production  a  great  number  of 
plants    may    be    legitimately   assembled    under 
the  ownership  of  one  corporation.     Competi- 
tion  in   a  profitable   business   will   not   be   af- 
fected by  the  mere  aggregation  of  many   ex- 
isting plants   under  one   company,   unless   the 
company   thereby    effects    great   economy,    the 
benefit  of  which  it  shares  with  the  public,  or 
takes  some   illegal   method   to   avoid   competi- 
tion and  to  perpetuate  a  hold  on  the  business." 
To  all  of  this,  we  think,  the  managers 
of   the   Steel   Corporation,  of  which  its 
competitors  do  not  complain,  will  assent. 
But  we  presume  they  cannot  understand 
why  not  only  the  Corporation,  but  each 
one  of  its  constituent  companies,  ought 
to  be  disintegrated. 

The  remarks  we  have  quoted  show 
diflferences  of  opinion  and  some  incon- 
sistencies, with  respect  to  a  question  of 


great  importance.     The  suit  against  iln 
Steel   Corj)oratit)n-  -which,   by    the   way, 
if  it  exists  in  violation  ol   the  law,  ha 
violated  it  with  impimity  for  ten  years 
indicates  that  the  policy  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Justice   is   in   accord,   not   with 
Ml'.   Taft's   views   in    1908,   biU   with   a 
later    doctrine   or    interpretation    of    tin 
statute,  to  the  effect  that  mere  aggrega 
tion  or  consolidation,  without  regard  t^ 
luijust    and   oppressive   methods,   is   lui 
lawful.      Perhaps   it    is,   and   if   so,   tin 
President  is  lx)imd  to  enforce  the  law 
But  it  ought  not  to  be,  and  if  the  Presi 
dent  thinks,  as  he  did   in    1908,   that   it 
ought  not  to  be,  he  shoidd  say  so  and 
ask  for  amendment  of  the  law.     If  there 
must  be  and  ought  to  be  disintegration 
for  a  restoration  of  the  original  compe- 
tition, where  is  it  to  stop?    Must  it  rcacii 
down  to  the  alliance  of  Judge  Lacombc'- 
two  owners  of  express  wagons  that  went 
to  atid  fro  across  a  State  boundary? 

This  latest  suit,  in  our  judgment,  em- 
l)hasizcs  the  demand  for  a  careful  in 
quiry  as  to  the  whole  matter  by  a  com- 
petent commission.  Probably  such  a 
commission  of  investigation  would 
recommend  the  appo'ntment  of  an  Inter- 
state Trade  Commission,  which,  by 
supervision  and  regulation,  could  pre- 
vent injustice  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve for  the  people  and  the  nation  the 
economic  advantages  of  consolidation 
and  concentration. 


Denial  of  Immortality 

Tn  an  address  at  CoUmibia  University 
last  week  Dr.  Max  Verworm,  Professor 
of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Bonn, 
went  far  beyond  physiology  in  denying 
positively  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
It  is  the  old  argument  that  because  men- 
tal action  is  accompanied  by  brain  activ- 
ity, therefore  the  brain  activity  is  all 
there  is  of  the  mental  action.     He  says : 

"Every  act  of  consciousness  is  intimately 
dependent  upon  the  vital  processes  in  certain 
cells  of  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum.  Innu- 
merable facts  testify  to  this  and  thence  comes 
the  answer.  If  even  a  single  condition  of  a 
complex  phenomenon  fails,  the  phenomenon 
itself  ceases.  The  phenomenon  of  human 
consciousness  ceases  with  the  life  of  the  cere- 
bral cells.  But  the  life  of  these  cells  is  ex- 
traordinarily frail.  Even  the  stoppage  of  the 
blood   for  a  few   seconds  suffices  to  paralyze  , 
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them  and  completely  to  inhibit  consciousness. 
These  facts  have  been  experimentally  con- 
firmed upon  men.  Hence  our  individual  soul 
is  no  more  immortal  than  our  individi^al 
body." 

That  is  a  big  jump  to  a  conclusion.  We 
have  observed  that  in  building  a  house  a 
carpenter  uses  hammer,  saw  and  chisel. 
While  he  has  them  he  works ;  when  the} 
are  taken  away  all  work  ceases.  There- 
fore the  tools  build  the  house ;  there  is 
no  man  behind  them.  Let  us  suppose 
for  a  moment  the  carpenter  made  invis- 
ible, as  was  Gyges  when  he  wore  his 
magic  ring,  and  we  have  exactly  what 
may  be  the  case  with  the  brain  as  the  tool 
of  the  soul.  Why  may  it  not  be?  Pro- 
fessor \^erworm  knows  no  reason  to  the 
contrary. 

Those  physiologists  who  will  have  it 
that  the  brain  is  all  the  soul  we 
have,  and  who  thus  rest  everything  on 
physical  factors  are  very  unwilling  to 
recognize  causes  as  real  and  valid ;  they 
only  know  the  precedent  conditions ;  and 
when  they  have  found  those  they  think 
they  have  found  all.  It  is  the  doctrine 
of  agnosticism  of  Mill  forty  years  ago, 
still  taught  by  Haeckel.  The  common 
mind  sees  veritable  causes,  and  it  is  like- 
ly to  follow  back  to  an  original  Great 
Cause.  When  the  mallet  hits  the  ball  and 
the  ball  moves  Professor  Verworm 
would  see  only  a  condition,  so  far  as  he 
knows  invariable,  and  the  hand  that  holds 
the  mallet  another  condition,  but  not  a 
cause.  .Science,  he  says,  is  concerned 
only  with  conditions,  not  with  fauses.  If 
-o  philosophy  will  not  hesitate  to  tran- 
scend science  and  to  declare  ti.'at  it  in- 
tuitively knows  causes  also,  anrl  that  in- 
tuition is  as  goofl  a  source  of  knowledge 
as  observation. 

In  his.  process  of  getting  rid  of  the 
invisible  soul  Professor  Verworm  finds 
It  thus  convenient  to  get  rid  of  causa- 
tion anrj  also  of  any  such  thing  as 
■'vitalism."  He  can  see  nr;  new  force  in 
life  that  is  not  also  in  flead  matter.  To 
\)e  sure,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
rombine  matter  so  as  to  make  synthet- 
ically the  simplest  organism,  not  even  a 
-single  cell ;  but  the  reason  is  that  we  do 
not  yet  know  enough  aJxiut  its  composi- 
tion and  the  arrangement  of  its  atoms. 
And  with  this  ignorance  as  a  basis  he 
[proceeds  to  a.ssert  that  if  w<-  could  ar- 
r;inge  the  dead  atoms  aright,  in  the  right 


conditions,  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  up 
to  human  intelligent  activity,  would  fol- 
low : 

"We  may  affirm  this:  If  we  could  once  suc- 
ceed— and  this  would  be  possible  by  a  single 
stroke — in  assembling  in  their  proper  quanti- 
tative relations  and  positions  and  with  the 
proper  motion  of  their  smallest  particles  all 
the  substances  that  an  amoeba  contains  at 
a  given  moment,  and  if  at  the  same  moment 
we  could  surround  this  artificial  amoeba  with 
the  natural  external  conditions  of  its  life,  the 
artificial  system  would  live  like  the  natural 
amoeba.  This  picture  means  nothing  more 
than  that  the  life  in  a  given  organism  is  de- 
termined simply  by  the  sum  of  its  internal 
and  external  vital  conditions.  Wherever  all 
these  conditions  are  realized  there  is  life  for 
that  specific  form  of  organism ;  and  all  its 
general  and  special  vital  performances  can 
happen,  such  as  its  nutrition  and  respiration, 
its  production  of  matter  and  energy,  and  if 
it  were  one  of  the  higher  organisms,  even  its 
sensations  and  feelings,  its  thinking  and  will- 
ing for  its  life  is  identical  with  the  sum  of 
the  conditioning  factors." 

The  meaning  of  this  is  clear,  that  life  is 
no  more  than  chemistry ;  that  there  is  no 
vital  force,  only  the  arrangement  of  phy- 
sical conditions,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  conditions  the  processes  which  we 
call  life  are  automatic.  He  thus  declares 
a  purely  mechanistic  philosophy.  But 
we  declare  that  this  Bonn  physiologist 
represents  present  science  only  in  part, 
and  much  less  generally  than  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  Biologists  discover  a 
vital  force,  not  chemical,  which  antag- 
onizes chemistry,  which  selects  and 
guides  and  creates  after  a  pattern.  Is  it 
the  mere  mechanistic  force  inherent  in 
atoms  which,  when  the  eye  or  leg  of  a 
salamander  is  removed,  will  set  to  work 
and  reproduce  it  ?  The  eye  will  be  re- 
stored by  growing  out  of  the  lamina  or 
filament  from  which  it  originated  in  the 
ovum ;  and  if  that  is  removed  it  will 
sprout  from  one  to  which  it  does  not 
jjroperly  belong,  or  even  from  a  third.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  that  as  the 
action  of  the  most  refined  inorganic 
chemistry.  It  is  too  selective  and  pur- 
poseful. .So  our  learned  visitor  goes  far 
beyond  his  knowledge  when  he  says  to  a 
large  and  interested  audience : 

"Wherever  and  whenever,  upon  any  heaven- 
ly body  in  the  universe,  the  conditions  for  the 
origin  of  life  ajipcar  anew,  there  living  sub- 
stance is  formed  (^ut  of  lifeless  substance." 

We  have  at  present  no  scientific  evidence 
as  to  the  origin  of  life.  We  know  it  ex- 
ists, and  we  know  that  all  cfTorts  of  sci- 
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dice  to  originate  it  are  thus  far  futile. 
For  its  origin,  and  for  the  origin  of  mind, 
or  soul,  we  must  inquire  ntjt  of  physi- 
ology, but  of  philosophy,  or,  if  we  please, 
uf  religion.  Most  of  us  will  find  it  more 
consonant  with  the  appearance  of  things 
to  believe  that  we  have  a  mind,  or  soul, 
which  is  more  than  brain,  and  which 
uses  the  brain  as  its  tool ;  and  .that  this 
mind,  or  soul,  may  survive  its  tool,  and 
such  belief  is  not  unscientific. 


A  Chinese  Talleyrand 

Every  Chinese  is  an  enigma  to  the 
Western  mind,  but  the  greatest  enigma 
of  them  all  is  the  man  who  has  been 
called  to  the  helm  of  state  in  this  storm, 
the  only  man,  if  there  be  any,  who  can 
save  the  empire  from  shipwreck,  Yuan 
Shi-Kai.  He  has  been  suspected  and 
trusted  alternately  by  Manchu  and  Chi- 
nese, reformer  and  conservative,  for- 
eigner and  native.  The  late  Emperor, 
who  had  made  him  his  chief  adviser, 
curst  him  with  his  last  breath  as  a 
traitor  and  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes. 
The  late  Empress  Dowager,  who  had  fa- 
vored him  above  all  others,  denounced 
him  at  her  last  council.  The  present  Re- 
gent, his  bitter  enemy,  has  now  made  him 
virtual  dictator  of  the  empire.  He  is  a 
possible  intermediary  between  Manchus 
and  rebels,  because  each  party  believes  he 
is  on  their  side ;  the  Manchus  trust  him 
to  support  the  dynasty,  the  rebels  trust 
him  to  promote  reform.  Trained  in  the 
school  of  devious  diplomacy  under  that 
consummate  master  of  the  craft,  Li 
Hung-Chang,  he  has  pursued  i  tortuous 
course  thru  the  troubled  waters  of  Chi- 
nese politics  ever  since.  His  career 
would  make  the  plot  for  a  melodrama 
were  it  not  too  sensational  and  improb- 
able for  the  stage. 

Three  years  ago  this  summer,  shortly 
before  his  fall,  Yuan  Shi-Kai  would  have 
been  regarded  as  having  attained  the 
proudest  hight  of  happiness  and  success. 
His  voice  was  the  most  influential  at 
court.  He  was  the  recognized  spokes- 
man of  China  among  the  Pow-ers.  He 
held  the  position  of  Viceroy  of  Chi-li,  the 
most  important  province  in  the  realm, 
and,  what  was  more,  he  had  under  his' 


command  an  army  of  foreign  drilled 
troops  which  compelled  the  admiration  ot 
European  experts.  (  )n  the  occasion  of 
his  liftielh  birthday,  oilicials  of  all  ranks 
hastened  to  congratulate  him  in  person, 
by  proxy,  or  with  presents. 

The  Empress  Dowager  sent  him  cost 
iy  tokens  of  her  esteem.  Manchu  priiicc> 
paid  their  respects  to  him,  an  upstart 
Chinese.  But  it  was  noticed  that  the 
most  prominent  of  the  Manchus,  I'rincc 
(diun,  brother  of  the  late  Emperor, 
father  of  the  present  Emperor,  did  not 
appear.  He  was  kept  away  by  a  tcm 
porary  indisposition.  He  it  was  who  as 
Regent  deposed  Yuan  Shi-Kai  four 
months  later  and  last  week  called  him 
back. 

The  walls  of  Yuan's  reception  room 
were  hung  with  birthday  scrolls,  each 
word  a  work  of  art,  expressing  felicita 
tions  or  recalling  some  happy  event  in  his 
career,  sent  in  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try by  his  friends  and  admirers.  But 
were  they  all  from  friends?  Two  of  the 
scrolls  when  closely  observed  were  seen 
to  be  of  sinister  import.  How  they  got 
there  is  not  known.  As  soon  as  discov- 
ered they  were  hastily  taken  down  and 
put  out  of  sight.  One  of  them  read : 
"May  Your  Excellency  live  ten  thousand 
years !"  Surely  a  proper  and  a  pious 
wish?  But,  no.  Only  the  Emperor  is 
entitled  to  live  10,000  years,  and  to  hint 
that  Yuan  might  aspire  to  such  longevity 
was  to  suggest  unmentionable  things. 
The  other  suspicious  scroll  was  simply 
inscribed  with  a  date,  the  5th  Day  of  the 
8th  Moon  of  the  Year  Wu  Shen. 

That  date,  ten  years  gone,  was  indeed 
a  turning  point  in  the  career  of  Yuan 
Shi-Kai,  but  one  which  he  himself  would 
fain  forget,  even  tho  his  conscience  may 
assure  him  that  he  acted  for  the  best.  It 
was  the  day  when  he  betrayed  his  sov- 
ereign into  the  hands  of  the  vixen  behind 
the  throne.  At  dawn  that  day  he  had 
been  called  in  secret  audience  by  Em- 
peror Kwang  Hsu.  in  the  Palace  of 
Heavenly  Purity.  The  scries  of  edicts 
which  the  young  Emperor  had  been  issu- 
mg  in  rapid  succession  had  startled  the 
world  and  incensed  the  conservatives  of 
the  empire.  To  abolish  civil  service  ex- 
aminations in  the  classics,  to  reform  the 
army,  to  reorganize  the  Government,  and 
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to  deprive  the  Manchus  of  their  sinecures 
and  make  them  work  for  a  Hving  like 
Chinese,  this  and  more  Hke  it,  was  indeed 
a  good  deal  to  do,  or  to  order  done,  with- 
in three  months.  The  forces  of  reaction 
were  gathering  and  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager was  plotting  to  depose  the  Em- 
peror, whom  as  a  boy  she  had  put  upon 
the  throne. 

A  few  days  before  the  Emperor  had 
sounded  Yuan  to  see  if  his  loyalty  could 
be  depended  upon  in  an  emergency,  and 
he  had  replied : 

"Your  servant  will  endeavor  to  recompense 
the  Imperial  favor,  even  tho  his  merit  be  only 
as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean  or  as  a  grain 
of  sand  in  the  desert.  He  will  faithfully  per- 
form the  service  of  a  dog  or  a  horse  while 
there  remains  breath  in  his  body." 

Xow,  in  that  early  morning  audience 
the  Emperor  asked  him  to  nip  the  con- 
spiracy in  the  bud  by  the  seizure  of  the 
leading  conspirators.  He  was  ordered 
to  go  first  to  Tien-tsin,  arrest  and  be- 
head Jung  Lu,  Viceroy  of  Ch:-li  Prov- 
ince and  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
army.  Then  he  was  to  return  to  Peking 
and  imprison  the  Empress  Dowager, 
who  was  to  arrive  at  8  o'clock  that  morn- 
ing to  perform  sacrifices  at  the  altar  of 
the  God  of  Silkworms.  The  Emperor 
gave  Yuan  edicts  appointing  him  Vice- 
roy and  Commander-in-chief  in  the  place 
of  Jung,  and  placed  in  his  hands  a  small 
arrow,  to  show  that  he  was  the  author- 
ized emissary  of  the  Emperor. 

Yuan  .Shi-kai  took  the  noon  train  to 
Tien-tsin  and  went  directly  to  the  Vice- 
roy's yamen.  Now,  he  and  Jung  Lu  had 
long  ago  sworn  brotherhood  by  the  rite 
of  blood,  and  when  Yuan  asked  him  if 
he  regarded  him  as  a  faithf'il  blood 
brother,  the  Viceroy  answered,  "Of 
course  I  do." 

"You  well  may,"  replied  Yuan  Shi-kai, 
for  the  Tunfjeri-jr  has  sent  me  to  kill 
you,  and  instead  I  now  betray  his 
scheme,  because  of  my  loyalty  to  the 
Empress  Dowager  and  of  my  affection 
for  you."  He  then  gave  the  edicts  to 
Viceroy  Jung,  who  chartered  a  special 
train  ff^r  Peking  and  forced  his  way  into 
the  forbidden  fifj-irfiiients  of  the  Empress 
Dowager,  demanding  a  sanctuary.  That 
night  a  •crret  meeting  of  the  ronserva- 
t've  offirials  was  held  in  her  presence, 
and    early   next    morning   the    Emperor 


was  seized  by  her  eunuchs  and  put  in 
prison,  where  he  remained  for  two  years. 
A  decree  issued  in  his  name  informed 
the  people  that  in  this  difficult  crisis  he 
had  called  upon  the  Empress  Dowager 
to  serve  as  Regent,  as  she  had  twice  be- 
fore, and  that,  after  being  repeatedly  be- 
sought, she  had  graciously  consented  to 
assume  the  responsibility. 

Treacherous  as  seems  to  us  this  deser- 
tion of  his  Emperor  at  the  time  when  he 
was  getting  into  trouble  by  trying  to 
carry  out  the  reforms  which  Yuan  had 
recommended  to  him,  still  we  must  re- 
member that  if  Yuan  had  not  by  this  act 
won  the  favor  of  the  Empress  Dowager, 
he  would  not  ten  years  later  have  been 
able  to  assist  her  in  the  efifectual  inaugu- 
ration of  these  same  reforms.  He  would 
not  have  been  in  a  position  to  check  her 
from  going  to  an  extreme  two  years 
later,  when  she  had  been  captivated  by 
the  ideas  of  the  Boxers  and  threatened 
to  consummate  a  crime  abhorrent  alike 
to  the  principles  of  all  barbarous  and 
civilized  nations  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  the  murder  of  ambassadors.  When 
she  called  upon  Yuan  Shi-kai  to  march 
his  army  to  Peking  and  annihilate  the 
legations,  he  evaded  the  order  and  pro- 
crastinated, and  finally  gave  the  word 
which  brought  about  the  march  of  the 
allied  Powers  to  the  capital  and  the 
flight  of  the  Dowager  Empress.  That 
telegram  which  Minister  Wu-Ting-fang 
held  in  his  hand  when  in  unaccustomed 
haste  he  rushed  up  the  steps  of  the 
White  House  and  relieved  the  anxiety  of 
the  world  by  the  news  that  the  foreign- 
ers besieged  in  the  British  comnoimd 
were  alive  and  safe,  came  from  Yuan 
Shi-kai.  By  this  act  as  well  as  by  his 
excellent  administration  as  viceroy  and 
his  encouragement  of  education,  he  so 
won  the  confidence  r)f  foreigners  that 
when,  at  the  death  of  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager in-  1908,  the  react-onary  party  se- 
cured his  overthrow,  the  representatives 
of  the  Powers  at  Peking  held  a  meeting 
to  consider  whctlier  they  shonld  not  in- 
tervene to  insist  upon  hi;;  retention  in 
office  as  the  only  man  \]wy  could  trust. 

Such  are  the  vicissitudes  in  the  career 
of  a  successful  statesman  in  what  has 
not  inai)propriatrly  been  misprinterl  as 
"the  Muddle  Kingdom." 
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Civil  Service   Pensions 

In  ail  article  in  The  popular  Science 
Monthly  Dr.  tlenry  S.  Pritchett,  who  is 
director  of  the  Carnegie  houiidation, 
which  gives  pensions  to  retired  cnUege 
teachers,  has  this  to  say  of  pensions  in 
general : 

"Pensions  are  characteristic  of  modern  civ- 
ilization. .  .  .  1  he  modern  pension  sys- 
tems appeared  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
have  shown  a  rapid  growth.  Their  extension 
to  all  orders  of  society  has  been  a  feature  of 
the  opening  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 
This  result  is  (hie  to  two  facts:  first,  to  our 
tpiickened  sense  of  humanity;  secondly,  to  the 
clearer  apprehension  that  such  humanity 
means  more  effective  service  and  an  improved 
condition    of    society.  The    United 

States  Ciovernment  has  hitherto  lagged  behind 
other  nations  in  the  investisaticni  and  study 
for  the  civil  pension  for  its  old  servants." 

( )iir  Ciovernmcnt  has  not  only  lagged  be- 
hind other  nations  in  its  care  for  its  aged 
and  worn-out  sei^ants,  but  behind  busi- 
ness corporations  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter. The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  and  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  are 
among  those  which  have  established  sys- 
tems of  pensions  for  their  oflficers  and 
servants,  and  they  arc  satisfied  that  it 
works  well.  The  United  States  has  such 
a  system  only  for  its  army  and  navy,  as 
if  no  other  department  were  equally 
worthy  of  its  benefit.  In  all  probability 
the  enormous  expense  of  our  war  pen- 
sions, which  has  strangely  increased 
from  year  to  year,  until  in  1910  it 
amounted  to  $160,000,000,  accounts  for 
the  hesitation  in  giving  pensions  to  our 
aged  civil  servants ;  but  this  last  year 
there  was  a  reduction,  due  to  deaths,  of 
over  $3,000,000;  and  in  the  order  of 
nature  the  total  must  rapidly  decrease. 

It  is  too  late  to  need  to  argue  in  be- 
half of  the  civil  service  pension  in  these 
days  when  the  most  advanced  European 
nations  are  providing  it  for  all  aged  peo- 
ple whose  income  has  been  so  small  in 
their  working  years  that  they  could  not 
accumulate  property  to  support  them  in 
their  old  age.  The  wages  of  clerks,  who 
form  the  btdk  of  our  civil  service,  is  a 
very  moderate  one,  but  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  permanent.  Its  members 
have  to  live  in  a  respectable  way,  and 
are  liable  to  be  left  in  need  in  old  age. 
Out  of  pity  for  them  only  a  hard-hearted 
superior  will  drop  them  when  they  are 


too  feeble  to  do  the  full  work  of  a 
younger  man  or  woman.  The  offices  at 
VV'ashington,  we  learn,  have  a  multitude 
of  such  superaiHiuates,  who  manage  to 
get  to  their  desks  and  who  should  be 
retired,  and  immediately  would  be  re- 
tired, to  the  benefit  of  the  service,  if  their 
few  remaining  years  were  provided  for. 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  have  in  previ- 
ous years  advised  that  Congress  estahlisji 
-mil  a  pension  system,  but  Congress  has 
delayed,  doubtless  because  the  war  pen- 
sion has  been  so  expensive.  liut  under  a 
contributory  system,  if  that  is  adopted, 
the  expense  would  be  divided  between 
the  Government  and  the  beneficiaries; 
and  the  immediate  reduction  in  the  nimi- 
ber  of  those  now  receiving  salaries 
would  somewhat  relieve  the  cost.  We 
would  be  pleased  if  all  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  should  again  press  this  mat- 
ter on  Congress,  and  if  the  President 
would  add  his  urgency.  The  question 
has  been  sufficiently  considered,  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  Congress  shouUi  not, 
at  its  present  session,  enact  a  su'table 
civil  pension  law. 

J* 
The  Joys  of  Genealogy 

AcAiN  the  newspapers  have  been 
merry  over  the  aristocratic  pedigrees  ol 
our  sjmple  -  hearted  multimillionaires. 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller's  royal  blood, 
and  the  noble  French  forebears  of  the 
Teutonic  Astor  family,  have  irreverently 
been  called  in  question.  Nothing  is 
sacred  any  longer  in  the  eyes  of  modern 
microscopic  scholarship.  Sniffing  at  all 
the  nice  old  myths  and  fairy  tales,  the 
up-to-date  grubbers  in  dates  and  hand- 
writing insist  that  a  self-made  American, 
even  if  he  has  the  price,  can't  be  really 
and  truly  the  scion  of  a  royal  house  if 
one  of  his  dim  and  distant  grand- 
mammas was  only  ten  years  old  when 
his  grandpapa,  one  generation  less  re- 
mote, was  born. 

We  suppose  that  these  imimaginative 
critics  are  right,  and  that  affluent  fami- 
lies of  comparatively  recent  repute 
should  not  be  indulged  in  their  propen- 
sity to  elongate  their  historical  respecta- 
bility. It  is  a  bad  thing,  we  acknowl- 
edge, to  encourage  overmuch  the  genea- 
logical fakers  who.  for  fees  duly  paid, 
stand  ready  to  supply,  while  you  wait. 
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any  kind  of  ancestors  that  you  most  need 
in  your  business — or  your  social  strug- 
gle. Faker  genealogists  have  been  get- 
ting loathsomely  fat  on  American  wealth, 
and  should  be  driven  into  a  more  useful 
occupation.  We  acknowledge,  too,  that  it 
is  not  fair  when  Americans  that  happen 
to  be  in  fact  descended  from  aristocratic 
and  even  royal  houses  (and  who  have  a 
curious  habit  of  saying  nothing  about  it) 
are  shoved  aside  in  the  estimation  of 
pedigree-worshippers  by  men  and  women 
whose  claim  cannot  be  substantiated. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  like  to  see 
genealogy  itself  brought  into  disrepute, 
or  good  old  blue  blood  set  at  naught.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  get  over  a  con- 
viction that  there  is  truth  in  the  saying 
that  "blood  will  tell."  Perhaps  the  biol- 
ogists don't  know  very  much  about  he- 
redity, but  we  confess  that  we  don't  be- 
lieve that  the  environmentalists — whether 
they  be  socialists  or  syndicalists — will 
ever  succeed,  with  or  without  a  union 
label,  in  marketing  the  wliole  supply  of 
mule  meat  for  beefsteak.  We  have  a 
suspicion  that,  if  the  facts  were  all  told, 
it  would  appear  that  an  astonishingly 
large  proportion  of  our  most  unpreten- 
tious Americans  of  real  caliber,  men  and 
women  that  have  done  big  things  in  busi- 
ness, in  politics  and  in  the  professions, 
in  science,  in  scholarship  and  in  art, 
could  show  pedigrees  well  worthy  of 
serious  examination  ;  not  necessarily  de- 
scents from  kings  and  nobles,  but  de- 
scents from  families  in  which  intelli- 
gence, courage,  persistence  and  resource- 
fulness have  characterized  an  extraordi- 
narily large  proportion  of  the  kindred. 

Where  pedigrees  of  this  kind  can  be 
established,  it  is,  we  believe,  well  worth 
while  to  devote  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  and  money  to  the  necessary  genea- 
logical research.  Pride  of  family  and  of 
ancestry,  so  far  from  being  a  bad  thing, 
or  a  thing  to  Ix,-  held  hghtly,  might  be 
ultivated  in  our  modern  civilization 
with  hajjpy  results.  We  have  come  to 
regard  with  Ux>  much  indifTerence  those 
achievements  in  life  which  can't  be 
lx>ught  with  money  or  raced  after  in  a 
car.  A  little  nir^re  regard  for  the  things 
that  make  for  dignity,  serenity,  peace  of 
mind,  consirjeratcness,  anrl  that  gracious 
kindliness  whirh  once  was  associated 
with  the  worrls  "gentleman"  and  "gentle 


woman,"  would  be  good  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  These  things  have  always 
been  associated,  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  be  associated,  with  family  pride. 
"Noblesse  oblige"  is  a  phrase  that  applies 
to  intellectual  and  moral  rank  quite  as 
truly  as  it  ever  belonged  to  the  rank 
ruthlessly  created  by  the  sword  and 
established  as  legalized  privilege. 

And  genealogy  itself,  as  a  pursuit,  de- 
serves a  kindly  word  in  its  own  behalf. 
Hunting  ancestors  is  a  harmless  sport. 
It  inflicts  fewer  cruelties — altho  as  we 
have  seen  it  now  and  then  has  to  inflict 
some — than  fox  chasing  or  bagging  big 
o^ame  in  A.frica.  It  has  its  exciting  un- 
certainties, and  a  beautiful  element  of 
luck,  withal,  which  appeals  to  a  gam- 
bling instinct  that  survives  in  the  best  of 
men,  and  ought  to  have  some  harmless 
expression.  As  an  interesting  game, 
which  can  be  played  on  any  scale  of  ex- 
pense desired,  we  heartily  commend  the 
genealogical  quest. 

.»» 

Elevators  and  Health 

A  MORI-:  or  less  distinguished  Berlin 
physician  who  is  visiting  this  country  is 
said  to  have  declared  not  long  since  that 
riding  in  fast  elevators  is  the  cause  of 
heart  disease  and  is  shortening  life  here 
in  America.  The  catching  of  the  breath 
which  occurs  involuntarily  when  ele- 
vators start  and  stop  on  their  rapid 
course  is  said  to  be  an  indication  of  the 
physical  evil  that  is  being  worked  by  this 
rai)if1ity  of  up  and  down  motion.  Quite 
naturally  the  assertions  have  been  the 
subject  of  no  little  comment  in  the  daily 
press.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  any  of 
our  American  dwellers  in  many  storied 
"ffice  buildings  and  apartments  will  be 
disturbed  enough  by  such  an  announce- 
ment to  stop  riding  in  elevators  and  pro- 
ceed to  go  (jn  foot  up  the  long  flights  of 
stairs,  hut  some  of  them  may  have  the 
feeling  that  perhaps  this  German  savant 
-of  course,  if  he  is  from  Germany  he  is 
a  savant  and  his  opinion  must  be  a  seri- 
ous contribution  to  science — may  be  ex- 
Itressing  a  newly  discovered  truth  in 
medicine,  which  would  account  for  the 
increase  in  heart  disease  thaf  had  been 
noticed  in  this  country. 

It  is  qtiite  certain  that,  far  from  caus- 
ing  any    injury   to   the   heart,   elevators 
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have  rather  been  a  cause  for  sparing 
that  important  organ  nnich  unnecessary 
labor  and  serious  strain.  I'here  is  prob- 
ably nothing  that  is  harder  on  the  heart 
than  the  going  up  many  llights  of  stairs. 
The  pumping  of  blood  thru  tightly  con- 
tracted muscles  during  the  jjroccss  of 
lit'tiug  the  body  up  to  a  bight  is  one  <if 
the  hardest  tasks  tliat  the  heart  can  have. 
It  tluDws  intensive  work  on  it,  and,  while 
it  one  i.-»  trained  so  as  to  enable  the  heart 
to  do  work  of  that  kind,  the  evil  effects 
are  not  noted,  without  special  training 
the  strain  if  often  re])eate(l  is  likely  to  be 
injurious.  It  is  nearly  the  same  as  if 
one  no  longer  young  who  had  not  been 
in  training  were  to  attempt  to  run  a 
(|uarter  of  a  mile  at  top  s])oed.  The  ef- 
fort strains  structures  that  are  not  in 
trim  for  such  a  task.  A  physician  would 
not  permit  a  man  suffering  from  any 
heart  affection  to  do  running  of  this 
kind  ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  ascending 
of  flights  of  stairs  is  promptly  forbidden 
whenever  there  is  a  heart  lesion  present. 
Men  who  are  suffering  from  heart  dis- 
ease have  been  kept  at  work  and  enabled 
to  do  their  work  longer  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  elevator  than  by  any  ad- 
vance that  there  is  in  therapeutics. 

While  the  elevator  is  thus  so  impor- 
tant an  adjuvant  for  the  heart  so  far  as 
going  upstairs  is  concerned,  it  is  prob- 
able that  most  people  would  be  benefited 
by  walking  downstairs  when  occasion 
afforded  the  opportunity,  and  that,  as  a 
rule,  men  would  be  better  for  some  of 
the  easy,  buoyant  exercise  afforded  by 
tripping  downstairs.  A  distinguished 
German  authority  in  the  treatment  of 
obesity  has  recommended  w-alking  down- 
stairs rather  rapidly  as  probably  the 
best  possible  means  of  taking  off  surplus 
adipose  tissue,  and  particularly  that 
which  collects  in  the  abdominal  region 
and  is  hard  to  remove  by  ordinary  forms 
of  exercise  such  as  walking  and  the  like. 
The  gentle  jolting  motion  tends  to  lead 
to  the  reabsorption  of  the  fatty  material 
that  is  accumulated,  and  he  insists  that 
there  is  no  better  way  of  reducing  the 
waist  line  than  this  of  descending  stairs. 
Some  American  physicians  have  tried 
the  suggestion  on  a  number  of  patients 
with  reported  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  probably 
no  better   exercise   for  the  ankle  joints 


ihan  that  ol  coming  down  stairs.  One 
of  the  most  frequent  sources  of  complaint 
of  extreme  fatigue  and  of  achy  feelings 
that  are  often  supposed  to  be  rheumatic 
is  the  yielding  of  the  arch  of  the  fool 
with  a  tendency  to  the  development  of 
tlatfootedness.  This  has  grown  very 
c(jmmon  in  recent  \ears,  mainly  because 
of  the  small  amount  of  brisk  exercise  of 
the  feet  that  men  take.  We  do  nuich 
standing,  often  standing  even  on  long 
rides,  but  little  rapiil  walking.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  nmscles  which  nor- 
mally hold  the  joints  of  the  ankle  firmly 
together  become  flabby  and  allow  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  arch  and 
the  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
ankle  joints.  Many  people  wear  flatfoot 
braces  for  this ;  and  in  advanced  cases 
such  a  crutch  is  probably  necessary.  In 
most  cases  and  particularly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  yielding  of  the  arch  it  would  be 
much  better  if  exercises  were  practised 
to  restore  the  strength  and  firmness  and 
the  contour  of  the  arch  rather  than  sup- 
port it  by  artificial  means.  Not  so  long 
ago  men  walked  briskly  for  a  mile  or 
two,  two  or  three  times  a  day  or  oftener, 
and  thought  nothing  of  it.  Now  when 
we  want  to  go  a  mile  we  ride.  The  ele- 
vator has  taken  away  the  exercise  for  the 
feet  that  used  to  be  obtained  in  going  up 
and  coming  down  the  stairs.  So  far  as 
it  is  of  use  in  facilitating  ascent  in  the 
high  buildings  it  is  an  advantage.  It 
would  be  probably  much  better,  however, 
if  it  were  not  used  quite  so  much  for 
coming  down,  and  if  people  took  advan- 
tage of  the  descent  to  strengthen  im- 
portant leg  muscles  and  dissipate  certain 
tendencies  to  accumulation  of  fat  where 
it  is  most  disfiguring.  If  our  distin- 
guished German  medical  visitor  will 
bring  about  a  general  calling  of  attention 
to  this  by  his  condemnation  of  the  ele- 
vator it  is  probable  that  his  remarks  will 
do  good. 

In  his  reported  interview  he  suggested 
that  the  catching  of  the  breath  that  oc- 
curs with  rapidly  starting  elevators  is  a 
special  deleterious  factor.  This,  of 
course,  is  noticed  only  in  those  who  are 
not  much  used  to  elevators  and  in  them 
only  when  the  elevator  starts  to  descend. 
So  far  as  there  is  any  interference  with 
heart  action  it  is  the  descent  that  is  of 
most  importance.     There  would  seem  to 
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be  a  minilxM-  of  reasons  therefore  why 
our  stairs  should  be  used  more  on  the 
way  down  than  they  are  at  present. 

J* 
The    methods    of,  the 

Kipling  on  .uffragets   have  great- 

Woman  Suffrage  ,^^.  disgusted  Ui:  Kip- 
Hng,  if  one  can  gather  from  his  poem  in 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  It  begins 
by  teUing  how  the  he-bear  will  often 
turn  aside  when  the  peasant  shouts,  but 
not  the  she-bear,  who  will  rend  him.  So 
the  male  cobra  will  glide  away  at  a 
man's  approach,  but  his  mate  will  coil 
and  strike.  Equally  the  Ind'an  warrior 
may  spare  hi.>  captive,  but  the  squaw 
will  insist  on  torture ;  for  in  every  case 

"The  female  of  the  species  is  more  deadly 
than  the  male." 

The  woman  jumps  to  a  swift  and  fixt 
judgment  and  passes  final  sentence  with- 
f;ut  reconsideration  or  mercy,  while  man 
will  hesitate  and  wait  till  he  can  study 
the  reasons  and  the  consequences. 
Therefore  women  can  properly  press 
their  instinctive  judgments,  but  are  not 
constituted  so  that  they  can  elect  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  or  be  chosen  to  pub- 
lic office.  Mr  Kipling  does  not  say  all 
that  in  so  many  words,  but  it  is  what  his 
verses  mean. 
"So  it  comes  that  man,  the  coward,  when  he 

gathers  to  confer 
With    his    fellow-braves   in    council,    does   not 

leave  a  place  for  her 
Where,  at  war  with  Life  and  Conscience,  he 

uplifts  his  erring  hands 
To  some  God  of  Abstract  Justice— which  no 

woman  understands." 

To  Mr.  Kipling's  copyrighted  poem  we 

venture  to  add  two  stanzas  which  seem 

to    have    been    omitted    in    the    text    as 

printed : 

When  the  bulky  female  spider  lures  the  male 
to  her  embrace, 

She  beckons  him  with  her  nippers,  but  he 
stays  a  little  space ; 

Then  very  cautious  his  approach,  and  safe 
his  swift  retreat, 

{•"or  he  knows  the  female  spider  loves  a  hus- 
band fit  to  eat. 

And    there's    venom    in    a    woman's    love,    to 

fight  till  she  is  dead. 
With    claw    anrl    tongue    she'll    fight    for    her 

young,  while  her  man  hides  under  the  bed. 
When  her  l>';ys  hung  round  where  Ix'joze  was 

foimd,  'twas  the   woman's  hatchet   smote; 
Now  State  by  State  we  haste  to  trust  to  the 

deadlier  %ex  the  vote. 


The     statement     comes. 
New  Cardinals     this     time     apparently 

trustworthy,  that  the 
Pope  will  appoint  new  Cardinals  in  a 
few  weeks.  There  will  be  seventeen  of 
them,  we  are  told,  an  extraordinary 
number ;  but  the  present  number  is  very 
small,  and  some  cardinals  are  too  feeble 
to  attend  in  case  of  the  election  of  a  new 
Pope.  Pius  X  has  the  reputation  of  not 
caring  much  for  his  Cardinals,  and  this 
sudden  designation  of  a  consistory  can- 
not but  confirm  the  .stories  of  his  ill 
health.  No  less  surprising  than  the 
number  is  the  announcement  that 
(jnly  five  of  them  will  be  Ital- 
ians. This  would  show  a  better  ap- 
prehension of  the  fact  that  the  Church 
is  much  stronger  out  of  Italy  than  in  it. 
To  the  United  States  are  assigned,  says 
the  report,  two  Cardinals,  Archbishoji 
Parley,  of  New  York,  and  Archbishop 
O'Connell,  of  Boston,  and  also  the  nat- 
uralized Italian,  Mgr.  Falconio,  the  Pa- 
pal Delegate  to  the  United  States.  This 
list  carefully  omits  Archbishop  Ire- 
land, the  ablest  and  wisest  of  our  arch- 
bishops, who  has  done  more  for  his 
Church  than  any  other  of  them,  but  he 
is  now  perhaps  too  advanced  in  years  to 
be  appointed,  and  his  friends,  too  ambi- 
tious for  him.  had  years  ago  spoiled  his 
chances,  and  he  had  enemies  among  his 
own  ecclesiastical  brethren.  Besides,  he 
has  been  a  Republican  and  suspected  of 
liberalism.  The  dignity  will  go  for  the 
first  time  to  Boston,  where  it  was  ex- 
pected ;  for  Archbishop  O'Connell  is  a 
man  of  much  ability  and  has  long  been 
a  favorite  at  Rome.  Me  was  for  some 
years  rector  of  the  American  College  at 
Rome  for  the  education  of  American 
|)riests,  and  has,  since  being  transferred 
l)y  the  special  will  of  the  Pope,  from  the 
diocese  of  Portland,  Me.,  to  the  archdio- 
cese of  Boston,  representerl  the  Church 
in  the  i'liilip|)ines.  While  not  the  most 
[)opular  of  dignitaries  with  his  ])riests 
because  of  his  arbitrariness,  his  rule  has 
been  marked  with  vigor  anfl  growth. 
The  supremacy  of  the  New  York  arch- 
diocese makes  it  eminently  proper  th;it 
Mgr.  Farley  should  receive  the  honor, 
and  that  a  second  red  hat  should  one  of 
these  days  he  hung  up  aloft  in  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathcflral. 
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A  Brooklyn  *?"  Jl'^^  rhursday  Ihc 
Anniversary  .^»''"^^0'«  l^<^^le  Celebrated 
lis  seventieth  anniversary. 
When  it  began  pubbcation  in  1841 
lirooklyn  was  a  bttle  adjunct  of  New 
York,  with  35,000  inhal)itants,  who 
crossed  the  Kast  River  to  their  business 
ill  small  sidewheel  ferryboats  when  the 
ice  did  not  prevent.  Sotnetinics  they 
walked  across  on  the  ice.  But  Brooklyn 
grew,  became  the  famous  citv  of  homes 
and  churches,  and  I'he  Eagle  grew  with 
it  until  it  became  long  ago  the  leading 
journal  of  its  borough,  which  now  has 
over  i,7oo,cx)0  inhabitants.  In  190S  Tin-: 
1  NDKi'ENDF.NT  issued  its  sixtieth  anniver- 
sary number,  and  we  gave  an  unusualls 
free  and  intimate  account  of  its  history. 
I  he  same  thing  has  been  done  for  The 
T.agle  by  its  proprietor.  Col.  William 
I  lester,  for  thirty-live  years  its  publisher, 
and  by  Dr.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  its  chief 
editor  for  twenty-six  years,  and  a  very 
interesting  story  they  give  us.  Colonel 
1  lester  rose  from  the  compositor's  stool, 
as  did  also  Thomas  Kinsella,  who  was 
for  a  long  time  its  famous  editor.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  Henry  McClos- 
key  was  editor,  and  he  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  Government  and  favored 
the  right  to  secede.  The  Government 
denied  the  paper  the  privilege  of  the 
mail  service  and  threatened  to  suppress 
its  publication,  and  would  have  done  so 
if  Mr.  McCloskey  had  not  been  forced 
to  resign,  his  course  having  much  dis- 
pleased the  proprietor.  The  Eagle  has 
been  a  very  independent  Democratic  pa- 
per, and  under  Dr.  McKelway's  editor- 
ship it  refused  to  support  Mr.  Bryan's 
free  silver  campaign,  and  it  has  been 
equally  independent  in  local  politics.  Dr. 
McKelway  belongs  to  the  elder  type  of 
editors  whose  personal  power  dominates 
the  journals  they  edit.  He  is  a  public 
speaker  of  rare  ability,  and  thru  the  plat- 
form as  well  as  the  desk  has  been  a 
molder  of  sound,  conservative  public 
opinion,  and  a  man  of  official  influence 
in  the  educational  policy  of  the  State. 
The  personal  relations  of  The  Inde- 
pendent to  Brooklyn  have  been  very  in- 
timate in  the  past,  and  we  are  glad  to 
give  deserved  honor  to  our  elder  con- 
temporary, which  has  done  so  much  to 
give  guidance  and  distinction  to  the  bor- 
ough across  the  East  River. 


1  he  ikalh  oi  Joseph  I'ulit/.er,  owiler 
and  editor  of  the  New  York  World,  re- 
moves an  extraordinary  type  of  editor. 
He  came  to  this  country  a  penniUss  boy, 
enlisted  in  the  army,  and  served  during 
the  Civil  War,  went  to  St.  Louis  and  was 
so  poor  that  he  hired  out  to  dig  trenches 
to  bury  cholera  victims,  but  tho  then 
ignorant  of  the  language,  in  four  years 
after  landing  at  Castle  Cjarden  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  a  year  after,  at 
the  age  of  tweuty-tv.o,  he  was  city  editor 
of  a  Cjerman  paper  and  elected  to  the 
Misscjuri  Legislature.  After  buying  a 
moribund  paper  in  St.  Louis  and  making 
it  a  success,  he  bought  the  New  York 
World  in  1883,  changed  its  character 
complc-tely,  made  it  sen.sational,  inde- 
pendent, popular  and  profitable.  It  was 
a  new  type,  much  objected  to,  and  out  of  it 
went  the  men  who  developed  the  Amer- 
ican and  Evening  Journal,  which  was 
like  the  World,  only  more  so.  His  blind- 
ness clouded  his  last  years,  but  his  energy 
never  flagged.  His  highest  virtue  was 
his  wilful  independence. 

The  young  men  in  China  are  having 
their  innings.  The  new  Chinese  Minis- 
ter at  Washington,  S.  Alfred  Sze, 
graduated  from  the  Washington  High 
School  only  fifteen  years  ago,  and  later 
from  Cornell  University.  He  has  since 
been  connected  with  the  Foreign  Office 
in  Peking.  And  now  we  have  hundreds 
of  such  Chinese  young  men  being  edu- 
cated in  this  country,  on  whose  influence 
will  depend  for  a  hundred  years  peace 
and  good  will  between  the  two  countries. 

The  trial  of  McNamara,  in  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  going  on  now  for  two 
weeks,  and  the  jury  box  is  not  half 
filled.  The  administration  of  criminal 
law  in  this  country  is,  as  President  Taft 
has  said,  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization. 
In  1910  we  had  the  enormous  number  of 
8,975  homicides,  and  yet  only  one  in  86 
met  with  punishment. 

That  Dr.  Cook,  man  of  fame  and  in- 
famy, should  have  dared  to  try  to  lecture 
in  Copenhagen  shows  the  limit  of  pos- 
sible impudence.  It  is  impossible  for 
him  to  reinstate  himself,  and  his  best 
future  is  to  crawl  into  his  hole  and  draw 
it  in  after  him. 


Insurance 


Policy  Loans  Again 

We  have  repeatedly  taken  a  tirni  posi- 
tion against  policy  loans  and  have  sup- 
ported the  companies  that  have  placed 
restrictions  on  this  phase  of  their  busi- 
ness. We  print  herewith  a  letter  re- 
ceived recently  from  one  of  our  subscrib- 
ers. 

Wichita,  Kar. 
Editor  Insurance  Department,  The  Indepen- 
dent: 
Your  editorial  entitled  "Policy  Loans'  in 
the  October  12th  issue  of  The  Independent 
calls  attention  to  the  evil  of  such  loans.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  due  to  the  manner  in 
which  many  life  insurance  agents  present  their 
case  to  the  prospective  policyhokler.  Lim- 
ited payment  and  endowment  insurance  is 
presented  in  a  manner  which  emphasizes  the 
loan  values  and  investment  features  of  the 
contract,  and  makes  the  protection  seem  a  sec- 
ondary matter.  If  agents  would  endeavor  to 
write  more  ordinary  life  insurance,  endeavor- 
ing to  get  the  policyholder  to  get  as  much 
protection  as  possible  for  the  amount  of  the 
premium,  the  loan  values  would  be,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  premium  paid,  less 
than  the  values  of  endowment  or  limited  pay- 
ment life,  and  the  temptation  to  borrow 
would  be  less.  Many  a  young  man  is  argued 
into  taking  an  endowment  policy,  which  he 
really  cannot  afford,  gets  small  protection  in 
proportion  to  premium,  then  takes  more  in- 
surance because  he  needs  more  protection, 
and  the  premiums  become  so  burdensome  that 
he  is   forced  to  borrow  in  self-defense. 

Respectfully, 

Guv  Havthorn. 

This  expression  of  opinion  is  valuable, 
as  it  comes  from  an  actual  policyholder, 
and  his  views  may  be  considered  repre- 
sentative. Insurance  companies  and 
writers  may  voice  their  opinions,  but 
after  all,  it  is  the  point  of  view  of  the 
prospective  or  actual  policyholder  that 
finally  counts.  While  ordinary  life  is  the 
cheapest  form  of  insurance,  it  adequate- 
ly protects  the  family  during  the  early 
years  of  marriage,  presupposing  that  the 
head  of  the  family  will  be  financially 
successful  in  future  years.  Endowment 
policies,  however,  have  the  incentive  of 
saving  as  a  feature,  and  provided  no 
loans  are  made,  will  yield  a  substantial 
sum  for  permanent  investment  on  ma- 
turity-     The    wibc    company,    thru    its 


agents,    should    emphasize    this    feature, 
rather  than  the  loan  value. 

Owing  to  the  insurance  law  restrict- 
ing  the   amount   of   new   life   insurance 
that    a    company    may    write,    the    New 
York  Life  has  been  forced  to  notify  its 
agents  that  policies  written  on  applica- 
tions received  during  the  remainder  of 
191 1    will   be   subject   to  delivery   after 
January   i,    1912.     In  other  words,  the 
public  must  wait  to  insure  in  the  New 
York  Life  until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
The  law  limiting  new  business  is  unjust 
and   disadvantageous   to   both   the   com- 
pany and  the  agents.     The  disappointed 
p. respect    who   either   changes    his   mind 
and   does   not  insure,  or   who  selects   a 
smaller  and  supposedly  weaker  company, 
is  not  benefited  either. 
J* 
The    Newark    Fire    Insurance    Com- 
pany, of  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  celebrate  its 
one  hundredth  anniversary  on  November 
('^.  TOIL     The  company  will  celebrate  by 
moving  into  its   new   building,   a  hand- 
some marble  structure.     The  building  is 
entirely  fireproof,  even  the  oflRce  furni- 
ture being  made  of  steel.     The  Newark 
Fire   Insurance  Company  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  this  country,  and  has  had  a  suc- 
cessful career.     The  company  on  Janu- 
ary r,  19TT.  had  a  net  surplus  of  $457.- 
845,  an  increase  of  $59,631   during  the 
previous  year. 

..< 
Tirr:  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber have  shown  a  great  improvement  in 
the  record  of  losses  for  the  fire  insurance 
companies.  October,  1910,  was  one  of 
the  worst  months  on  record,  with  a  total 
loss  of  $37,000,000.  The  companies  are 
hoping  for  a  favorable  October  this  vear. 
to- compensate  in  a  measure  for  the  ab- 
normally heavy  fires  in  the  spring. 

..* 
A  Pirir.Anr.M-iiiA  judge  has  ju^t  <le- 
cifled  that  a  section  of  the  anti-rcbating 
law  means  that  it  is  a  discrimination  to 
accept  one  m.'m's  cash  and  another  man's 
note  in  payment  for  a  life  premium. 
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Cost  of  living 

1  111.  C'oiMiiit'rce  Departiiiciit's  liureau 
uf  Statistics  piihlishes  a  statement  sliovv- 
iiii(,  \)\'  c()tiii)ai  is()ii>.  of  avcraj^e  import 
prices,  tliat  prices  have  increased  else- 
where as  well  as  in  the  I'nited  States. 
These  import  prices  are  the  wholesale 
rates  in  the  conntries  from  which  the 
goods  come.  When  those  of  this  year 
are  compared  with  those  of  ten  years 
aj?o,  the  increase — especially  with  re- 
spect to  coffee,  rui)l)er,  flax,  clothing', 
wool,  tin  plate  and  certain  other  com- 
modities— -is  seen  to  he  very  large.  But 
everybody  knows  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  been  rising  abroad  as  well  as  here. 
Evidence  of  the  effect  of  this  advance 
has  been  seen  in  the  discontent  manifest- 
ed in  various  ways  in  European  coun- 
tries. It  was  shown  in  last  week's  ques- 
tions and  debate  in  the  German  Reichs- 
tag. 

In  a  statement  recently  prepared,  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington 
points  to  a  slight  decline  in  the  average 
ad  valorem  rate  of  the  tariflf.  this  rate 
having  fallen  from  43.15  per  cent.,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  Dingley  duties,  to  41.52 
in  the  first  and  41.22  in  the  second,  year 
of  the  Payne-Aldrich  law.  These  are 
correct  figures,  of  course,  but  they  will 
have  little  weight  with  those  Ameri- 
cans, a  great  number,  who  think  that  the 
increased  cost  of  living  is  due  to  the  Re- 
publican party's  revision  of  the  tariff  in 
1909. 

We  suspect  that  the  leaders  of  that 
party  do  not  realize  how  great  an  issue 
this  will  be  in  the  approaching  national 
campaign.  If  they  did  they  would  be 
trying  to  convince  the  people  that  the 
higher  cost  of  living  is  due  to  something 
else,  and  would  be  striving  to  show  what 
this  something  else  has  been. 

The  Stock  Market 

There  was  a  dull  market  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  last  week  until 
Friday,  when,  on  the  news  (made  known 
late  the  day  before)  of  the  Government's 
suit  against  the  Steel  Corporation,  there 
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\sere  large  traiiNaclions  at  a  considerable 
loss,  the  total  rising  to  1,365,000  shares, 
more  than  half  of  which  were  Steel 
stock.  The  fall  of  Steel  that  day  -was 
Hj/.  points,  to  50,  the  lowest  price  of  the 
year,  with  a  recovery  to  52)/.  On  Sal 
iirday  the  market  was  comparatively 
((uiet,  Steel  gaining  a  little,  but  its  loss 
for  the  week  was  7  i)oints.  Steel  shares 
were  42  per  cent.  (1,191,000)  of  the 
week's  trading;  transactions  in  Steel, 
Reading  and  Union  Pacific  were  (/)  j)er 
cent,  of  the  total.  Railroad  declines  were 
small,  as  a  rule ;  industrial  issues  suf- 
fered greater  loss  in  sympathy  with 
Steel.  Reports  as  to  the  condition  of 
general  trade  were  favorable,  on  the 
whole,  showing  a  little  gain.  Iron  and 
steel  prices  continued  to  show  a  down- 
ward tendency.  The  proposed  reduction 
of  ore  freight  rates  from  the  Minnesota 
mines  will  range  from  40  to  80  cents  on 
the  quantity  of  ore  required  to  make  one 
ton  of  iron. 

....This  year's  apple  crop  is  about 
30.000.000  barrels.  It  exceeds  last  year's 
by  20  per  cent.  One-sixth  of  it  is  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway, 

a  majority  of  whose  connnon  stock  is 
owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
has  increased  its  dividend  rate  from  5 
to  ()  per  cent. 

.  .  .  .The  Mexico  IJght  and  Power 
Company,  which  supplies  power  for  the 
Mexican  capital  from  a  distant  hydro- 
electric plant  at  Necaxa,  is  about  to  in- 
crease its  output  by  30,000  horse  power, 
and  to  construct  electric  interurban  rail- 
ways from  the  capital  to  Puebla,  129 
miles,  and  to  Pachuca,  94  miles. 

.  . .  .The  mining  enterprises  organized 
and  promoted  by  Julian  Hawthorne, 
novelist,  son  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
are  under  investigation  by  a  Federal 
grand  jury  in  New  York,  owing  to  an 
inquiry  begun  some  time  ago  by  the  post 
office  authorities.  For  these  enterprises 
Mr.  Hawthorne  prepared  and  circulated 
well  written  and  alluring  prospectnocs. 
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Survey  of  the  World 


One  hundred  and  two 
Our  Naval  Show      warships  of  the  United 

States  navy,  including 
twenty-four    battleships,    having    assem- 
bled   in    the    Hudson    River,    off    New 
York    City,    under    command    of    Rear- 
Admiral  Osterhaus,  were    reviewed    last 
Thursday  by  President  Taft.     The  fleet 
afforded    a    striking    contrast    with"  the 
squadron   of  twelve   ships   which   repre- 
sented the  United   States   in  the  Colum- 
bian celebration  of  eighteen  years   ago, 
or     the     fleet     reviewed     by     Admiral 
Dewey  off  Tompkinsville  on  his  return 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean.     On  November 
I  Mr.  Meyer,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
the    Senate   and    House    committees   on 
Naval   Affairs   inspected   this,   the   most 
powerful  American  fleet  ever  collected. 
On  Sunday  the  ships  had  been  visited  by 
an  immense  throng  of  visitors,  while  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  circled   the  fleet  in 
excursion   steamers   or  conned   it   from 
Riverside  Drive.     Navy  men  are  keenly 
interested  in  the  possibility  of  the  hydro- 
plane as  an  adjunct  to  their  service,  and 
flights  were  made  last  week.     On  Mon- 
day there  was  a  boat  race  between  six- 
teen    twelve-oared     cutters     from     the 
battleships.     Each  of  the  big   warships 
has    its    football    team,    and    these    have 
taken    frequent    practice    ashore,    culmi- 
nating in  a  chamf>ionship  game  between 
the  "Connecticut"   and   the  "Nebraska" 
on  Monday.   Monday  and  Tuesday  even- 
ings the   fleet   was  illuminated,   and  on 
Monday    night   there   was   a   searchlight 
drill.      An    effort    was    made    to    bring 
about  the  attcnrlance  of  as  many  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  as  possible  at  the 
inspection.      It    is    said    that    the    naval 
show  was  arranged  by  Secretary  Meyer 
to  stir  lip  popular  and  Congressional  in- 
terest in  this  branch  of  the  service,  and 


to  make  possible  legislation  providing 
for  an  increased  naval  force,  and  speci- 
fically an  increased  number  of  officers 
and  men.  It  is  asserted  in  naval  circles 
that  our  ships  are  undermanned.  "It's  a 
good  navy,  but  we're  wasting  money  if 
we  don't  have  a  better,"  said  Mr.  Taft, 
after  reviewing  the  fleet  from  the  bridge 
of  the  "Mayflower."  At  the  late  review 
at  Spithead,  where  only  30  per  cent,  of 
the  British  navy  was  on  show,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  ships 
in  line,  including  thirty-two  battleships. 

From  New  York  Mr. 
The  President      Taft  went  on  Thursday 

to  Hot  Springs,  Va., 
where  he  remained  four  days,  spending 
some  of  his  time  at  work  on  his  annual 
message  to  Congress.  The  message 
will,  in  great  part,  be  devoted  to  tariff 
reform,  with  reference  to  the  forthcom- 
ing report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  the 
wool  and  cotton  schedules.  He  will  also 
discuss  the  trust  question,  and  recom- 
mend the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Incorporation  bill,  drawn  up  and  pre- 
sented to  Congress  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Taft's  tour  is  the  longest  ever  taken 
by  an  American  President,  aggregating 
13,436  miles.  This  exceeds  Mr.  Taft's 
earlier  record  by  500  miles.  And  before 
returning  to  Washington,  November  12, 
the  Presiflent  will  add  1,800  miles  to  the 
record.  He  has  passed  thru  twenty-six 
States,  and  made  speeches  in  twenty  of 
them.  He  has  met  the  Governors  of  all 
these  States,  and  also  twenty-seven  vSen- 
ators,  six  of  them  j)eing  Democrats  and 
seven  acknowledgerl  insurgents.  He  has 
also  met  .seventy-seven  members  of  the 
other  House.  Mr.  'J'aft  has  been  "on  the 
road"  fifty-four  days  since  he  left  Ik'v- 
erly,   Mass.,   and   started   We.st,  and   he 
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lias  made  306  speeches.  According  to 
tlic  record  kept  by  Mr.  Hilles,  his  secre- 
tary, he  has  addrest  more  than  one  ami 
a  half  milliun  persons,  and  been  seen  by 
about  five  million.  He  has  been  in  con- 
stant comnumieation  with  Washington, 
his  secretary  receiving  some  five  thou- 
sand letters  and  telegrams  en  route. 

At  Fremont,  Neb.,  Champ  Clark  lately 
declared  that  "nine-tenths  of  the  people 
of  this  country  favor  the  annexation  of 
Canada,"  and  he  doesn't  care  who  hears 
him  say  it. 

"I  am  willing,"  he  said,  "to  make  this  prop- 
osition. Vou  let  me  run  for  i'resident  on  a 
platform  calling  for  annexation  of  Canada, 
in  so  far  as  this  country  can  accomjilish  that 
end,  and  let  President  Taft  run  against  me, 
opposing  annexation,  and  I  would  carry  every 
State  in  the  nation." 

The  Speaker  said  also  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  would  have  two  Presidential 
candidates  in  iyi2,  it  being  his  opinion 
that  Mr.  Taft  would  be  renominated  and 
that  the  insurgents  would  split  away  and 

name     Senator     La     FoUette. The 

President  has  stirred  up  widespread 
sentiment  for  the  arbitration  treaties 
with  Great  Britain  and  h^rance,  and  won 
assurances  of  support  from  many  Sen- 
ators formerly  hostile  to  thein,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  swing  round  the  United 
States. 

je 

Panama  Canal  Reports  from  Washing- 
Tolls  t°"  ^^y  *^^^^  t^^e  Pro- 
gressives in  Congress 
will  exert  their  influence  at  the  coming 
session  to  make  tolls  on  the  Panama 
Canal  as  low  as  possible,  in  order  that 
competition  with  the  transcontinental 
railroads  may  be  promoted.  It  is  point- 
ed out  that  Mr.  Taft  said  at  San  Fran- 
cisco that  either  there  should  be  no 
charges  for  American  ships,  "or,  if  that 
cannot  be  done  under  the  treaty,  that 
they  should  be  met  by  a  contribution 
from  the  Treasury  amounting  to  as 
much  as  the  tolls  will  be."  Speaking  at 
Minneapolis,  on  the  25th  ult.,  he  said : 

"Then  there  is  the  question  of  tolls.  We 
have  agreed  that  we  will  charge  equal  tolls  to 
all  countries  and  there  arose  the  question  how 
far  we  may  favor  our  own  vessels  between 
coast  and  coast,  as  we  exclude  vessels  of  any 
oth€r  country  from  that  trade.  It  seems  to  me 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  make 
that  canal  a  means  of  affecting  beneficially  to 
the  great  public  interest  the  trade  between  the 
two  coasts.  T  have  no  idea  that  it  ir.  going  to 
break   up  the  railroad   transcontinental  trade. 


It  will  do  a  business  that  the  transcontinental 
lines  cannot  do,  and  it  will  do  a  business  that 
will  bring  the  two  roasts  so  much  more  close- 
ly together  that  if  that  were  the  only  benefit 
it  would  justify  construction.  We  have  in- 
vested $400,000,000,  and  we  ought  to  put  the 
canal  as  soon  as  we  can  on  a  reasonable  pay- 
mg  itasis,  but  it  is  bilter  a  great  deal  that  we 
should  get  our  benelit  from  the  canal  indi- 
rectly than  that  we  should  impose  tolls  which 
would  limit  its  usefulness." 

Those  who  oppose  remission  of  tolls  to 
American  ships,  by  rebate  from  the 
Treasury  or  otherwise,  assert  that  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  treaty,  which  declares  that  the  canal 
shall  be  "free  and  open  to  the  vessels  uf 
commerce  of  all  nations,  on  terms  of 
entire  equality,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  against  any  nation,  or  its 
citizens  or  subjects,  in  respect  to  condi- 
tions or  charges  of  traffic,  or  otherwise." 

The  Lorimer  investigat- 
Various  Items      ing  committee  had  heard 

2,500,000  words  of  testi- 
mony up  to  October  29,  and  no  end 
is  in  sight.  While  it  continues  sitting  in 
Chicago,  the  expense  is  about  $750  daily. 

Mr.  Lorimer  is  to  be  denied  service 

upon  the  Republican  national  connnittee. 
Calbraitli  P.  Rodgers  reached  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
planned  to  reach  the  coast  Monday.  His 
flight  has  covered  over  4,200  miles ;  his 
flying  time  to  Sunday,  inclusive,  was 
4,924  minutes.  The  aviator  left  Sheeps- 
head  Bay,  New  York,  September  17. 
His  ocean-to-ocean  flight  has  been  made 
in  a  Wright  biplane  of  less  than  stand- 
ard size.  The  aviator  is  in  his  thirty- 
third  year ;  his  experience  in  flying  dates 
only  from  July,  191 1. 

Cuba  and  Other  The  work  of  the  exca- 
Islands  vators  in  and  around 
the  wrecked  battleship 
"Maine"  is  nearly  finished,  and  the  final 
inspection  by  a  board  of  officers  will  soon 
take  place.  All  indications  continue  tocon- 
firm  the  opinion  of  the  original  board  of 
inquiry  that  the  ship  was  destroyed  by 
an  external  explosion. Cuba's  Asso- 
ciation of  War  Veterans  persists  in  de- 
manding the  removal  from  oflice  of  men 
who  were  hostile  to  the  forces  that 
fought  for  independence.  It  issued  a 
manifesto  last  week,  but  this  was  more 
moderate  in  tone  than  the  resolution  sent 
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to    President   Gomez   week   before   last. 

The  sugar  crop,  which  has  escaped 

injury  from  cyclones,  will  be  very  large, 
between  1,600,000  and  1^700,000  tons,  and 
will  be  sold  at  high  prices. Immi- 
grants coming  to  Cuba  from  the  "Cana- 
ries, Spain  and  elsewhere  are  favored  by 
the  care  of  the  Government,  which 
places    them    on    farms    or    plantations. 

Santo     Domingo     has     granted     a 

valuable  concession  to  an  American, 
who,  by  means  of  a  dam  across  the 
Yaque  River,  will  produce  electric 
power  for  use  in  Puerto  Plata,  Santi- 
ago, La  Vega,  ^loca  and  the  capital. 

Fire  swept  thru  the  Chinese  district  of 
Manila,  on  the  2d,  causing  a  loss  of 
$i,ocx),ooo.  The  commercial  center  of 
the  city  was  saved  only  by  the  work  of 
American  soldiers. 

Nicaragua's  Nicaragua's  currency  is 
Currency  Loan  to  be  reformed  under 
the  direction  ot  Charles 
A.  Conant,  of  New  York,  who  reorgan- 
ized the  currency  of  the  ir'hilippine  Isl- 
ands, and  Francis  Harrison,  of  London, 
formerly  manager  of  the  Paper  Cur- 
rency Department  of  British  India.  They 
will  soon  sail  for  Central  America. 
Nicaragua  has  obtained  a  loan  of 
$1,500,000  from  Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 
and  J.  &  VV.  Seligman  &  Co.  This 
money  will  be  used  for  the  work,  and  a 
national  bank,  under  American  control, 
will  be  established.  The  same  bankers 
will  increase  the  loan  to  $15,000,000  if 
our  Senate  ratifies  the  loan  treaty  now 
pending. The  Government  of  Hon- 
duras has  won  two  battles  with  revolu- 
tionists commanded  by  Ocho  Velasquez, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Cabinet ;  but 
it  is  reported  that  a  large  number  of 
re^K-ls,  led  by  General  Carias,  are  invad- 
ing the  country  from  Salvador,  with  the 
aid  of  many  exilerl  supf)orters  of  Zelaya, 
the  deposed  I'resident  of  Nicaragua. 
I'oth  Honduras  and  Guatemala  have  de- 
manded that  Salvador  shall  cither  dei)0rt 
or  imf>rison  the  many  resident  exiles 
who,  it  is  asserted,  are  fomenting  revo- 
Uitions  in  each  of  the  complaining  coun- 
trjfs.  It  is  said  that  Gnatf-mala  has 
assembled  an  army  on  the  border  of  Sal- 
vador. Revolutionists  in  Honduras  pro- 
test against  the  rule  of  Manuel  P>f>nilla 
anri  object  to  the  |>roposed  American 
loan. 


Old  and  New 
in  Mexico 


Congress  decided,  last 
week,  that  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Madero  should 
take  place  on  the  6th  inst.  The  official 
count  shows  that  Suarez,  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, had  only  54  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  number  of  electoral  votes,  which 
was  about  20,000.  Madero  has  suffered 
in  public  estimation  because  of  the  pre- 
vailing belief  that  he  has  secretly  encour- 
aged Zapata,  the  bandit  leader,  who  still 
defies  the  Government  in  three  States 
near  the  capital.  Business  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  urged  Madero 
to  induce  Zapata  to  lay  down  his  arras. 
It  was  said  last  week  that  an  agent  of 
Madero  was  negotiating  with  Zapata 
and  promising  to  make  him  military 
commander  in  the  State  of  Morelos. 
General  Figueroa,  now  opposing  Zapata, 
but  formerly  his  associate  in  the  revolu- 
tion, published  a  proclamation  offering 
pardon  to  all  Zapatists  if  they  would 
surrender  within  fifteen  days.  Some  say 
that  Madero  has  befriended  Zapata  be- 
cause he  felt  that  the  bandit's  army 
would  be  useful  if  there  should  be  a 
revolt  in  the  regular  army  against  him 

and    in    behalf    of    General    Reyes. 

Prominent  revolutionists,  in  a  public 
meeting  and  afterward  in  an  interview 
with  Madero,  urged  him  not  to  take  into 
his  Cabinet  Ernesto  Madero,  Manuel 
Calero  and  Rafael  Hernandez,  asserting 
that  these  men  had  been  admirers  of 
Diaz  and  associates  of  Limantour.  He 
rejected  their  protest,  saying  the  accused 
men  enjoyed  his  confidence. In  sev- 
eral i)arts  of  the  country  peace  has  not 
been  restored.  At  Torreon,  last  week, 
drunken  Maderist  officers  attacked  a  po- 
liceman. After  one  had  been  placed  in 
jail,  forty  Madcrists  released  him.  Then 
there  was  a  clash  with  the  troops,  and 
six  l-'ederal  soldiers  were  killed.  On  the 
following  day  the  engagement  was  re- 
newed, with  the  loss  of  several  lives. 
General  Banderas  attacked  .Sinaloa, 
drove  Colonel  Ochoa,  the  I<"edcral  com- 
mander, from  the  town,  and  with  500 
men  took  [)ossession  of  it.  in  Juchitan, 
near  the  Tchuantepec  isthmus,  there  was 
a  revolt  against  the  new  mayor,  the  reb- 
els being  led  by  one  Gomez,  whom  he 
had  removed  from  office.  It  is  rejjorted 
that  nearly  roo  were  killed  by  the  l-'ed- 
cral  trfX)])^. Two  hundred  army  offi- 
cers, it  is  said,  have  resigned  because  of 
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the  favor  shown  tu  revuhitioiiist  officers, 
:iiid  uii  account  of  a  recent  adchess,  in 
which  Madcro  spoke  of  the  "detested 
help  of   bayonets   which  served   tlie  old 

regime." It  is  asserted  that  the  I'ear- 

son  oil  properties  have  been  sold  for 
about  $25,000,000  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  They  inchule  a  famous 
"gusher"  well,  recently  opened,  from 
which  already  3,000,000  barrels  of  oil 
have  been  taken. 

Colombia's  History      Colombia    has    pre- 
for  Schools  pared,    for     use     in 

schools,  an  official 
history  setting  forth  its  views  about  the 
relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  seces- 
sion of  Panama.  This  history  accuses 
the  United  States  of  "criminal  intent,"  of 
procurinjr  the  aid  of  criminals,  and  of 
committing,  in  association  with  them, 
"one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  perfidy,  vio- 
lence and  rapacity  registered  in  the  an- 
nals of  nations."  It  has  already  been 
adopted  as  a  textbook  by  the  province  of 
Boyaca,  where  the  Director  of  Public  In- 
struction has  ordered  that  school  cliildren 
be  required  to  memorize  the  Panama 
chapter.      Mr.   Roosevelt  is  called  "the 

soul  of  the  conspiracy." In  Argentina 

a  Tobacco  Trust  has  been  formed  by  a 
London  syndicate,  which  has  bought,  for 
$21,000,000,  fourteen  of  the  eighteen  cig- 

aret    factories. Peru's    Minister    of 

Foreign  Atifairs  addressed  the  Senate,  on 
the  4th,  in  a  pessimistic  vein,  saying  that 
the  country  must  continue  to  arm  itself 
because  complications  with  Ecuador 
were  foreshadowed,  Bolivia  longed  to  ac- 
quire a  coast  line,  and  Chili  apparently 
had  resolved  to  violate  the  Ancon  treaty 
concerning  Tacna  and  Arica.  Chili  has 
decided  to  buy  another  Dreadnought  bat- 
tleship.  Uruguay  will  adopt  the  agri- 
cultural methods  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  take  from  this  country  six  ex- 
perts and  thirty  assistants  to  put  these 
methods  in  practice.  A  majority  of  these 
men  are  to  be  drawn  from  our  agricul- 
tural colleges.  Uruguav  will  also,  in  con- 
n.ection  with  this  undertaking,  import 
$150,000  worth  of  United  States  live 
stock.  Victor  Benavides,  Director  of 
Public  Water  Works,  is  in  this  country 
studying  our  irrigation  methods,  Uru- 
guay having  decided  to  spend  $5,000,000 


in  making  a  dam  across  the  Negro  River, 
in  irrigation,  and  in  improving  185  miles 
of  that  stream.  He  was  the  director  of 
the  port  improvements  recently  com- 
pleted at  Montevideo,  the  cost  of  them 
having  been  $22,000,000. 

J* 
The  Invasion  '  ''^'  Italians  have  lost 
of  Tripoli  ground  during  the  week, 
Ijolh  literally  and  figura- 
tively speaking.  Persistent  Turkish  at- 
tacks ui)on  the  outposts  forced  in  their 
lines  wiiile  the  reports  of  the  massacre 
of  Arab  prisoners  have  aroused  the  in- 
dignation of  all  Europe.  It  seems  that 
the  Italians  were  deceived  in  thinking 
that  the  Arabs  were  friendly  or  at  least 
viewed  with  indifference  the  expulsion 
of  their  Turkish  rulers.  On  the  contrary 
the  Arabs  in  the  desert  have  taken  the 
leading  part  in  the  attempts  to  recapture 
the  city  and  those  inside  the  lines  at- 
tacked the  Italians  from  the  rear.  The 
Italian  defenses  were  drawn  about  Tripoli 
in  a  semicircle  of  about  four  miles  radius, 
ending  at  the  coast  on  either  side.  Be- 
tween these  lines  and  the  city  walls  there 
is  an  oasis  containing  Arab  houses  and 
plantations.  The  inhabitants  were  left 
undisturbed  as  they  were  supposed  to  be 
peaceful  non-combatants.  But  in  the 
midst  of  a  Turkish  attack  from  the  desert 
the  Italians  were  suddenly  fired  upon  by 
Arabs  sheltered  by  the  buildings  and 
trees  behind  them.  The  Italian  soldiers, 
infuriated  by  this  treacherous  attack, 
cleaned  out  the  oasis,  taking  prisoner  all 
of  the  Arabs,  regardless  of  age  or  sex. 
Many  of  these  were  killed  immediately 
without  pretense  of  ascertaining  their 
guilt.  Batches  of  prisoners,  including 
old  men,  cripples  and  boys,  with  their 
hands  bound  were  driven  forward  by 
punches  of  bayonets  and  blows  with  the 
butt  end  of  rifles  and  as  they  were  driven 
into  the  desert  they  were  shot  in  the 
back.  At  one  point  fifty  men  and  boys 
were  caught  between  three  walls  and 
slaughtered  in  a  heap.  The  Italians,  offi- 
cers and  men,  are  reported  by  eye-wit- 
nesses to  have  taken  a  fiendish  delight 
in  striking  and  abusing  the  prisoners. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  had  lived  in 
America  and  English  is  frequently  heard 
among  them  as,  for  example,  "Gee! 
there's  another  of    them    darn    niggers. 
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Get  a  move  on,  cecco."  A  German  cor- 
respondent reports  that  over  4,000 
natives  were  shot  down,  among  them 
many  women  and  children.  Lieut.  Her- 
bert Alontagu,  an  EngHsh  offictr  serving 
voluntarily  in  the  Turkish  army,  tele- 
graphed via  Tunis : 

"Imagine  my  feelings  when  .  .  .  we  dis- 
covered the  bodies  of  some  120  women  and 
children  with  their  hands  and  feet  bound, 
mutilated,  pierced  and  torn.  Later  on  we 
found  a  mosque  tilled  with  bodies  of  women 
and  children,  mutilated  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition.     There  must  have  been  300  or  400." 

Premier  Giolitti  denies  that  any  women 
or  children  have  been  killed,  and  says 
that  the  army  has  carried  humanitarian 
feelings  to  an  excess.  The  Italians 
charge  the  Turks  and  Arabs  with  the 
torture  and  mutilation  of  their  prisoners, 
and  assert  that  the  women  are  far  worse 
than  the  men  m  their  execrable  treat- 
ment of  wounded  -Italians  falling  into 
their  hands.  The  wanton  slaughter  of 
non-combatants,  including  women  and 
children,  by  the  Italians,  is,  however, 
attested  by  several  eye  witnesses,  and 
photographs  corroborate  their  evidence. 
The  first  order  issued  by  General  Ca- 
neva,  commander  of  the  Italian  forces, 
authorized  soldiers  in  charge  of  officers 
to  shoot  all  Arabs  found  with  arms,  but 
as  this  was  not  effective,  the  order  was 
extended  to  include  any  Arabs  who 
could  reasonably  be  suspected  of  having 
borne  arms.  The  soldiers  construed  thi> 
order  liberally  anrl  ior  four  days  ranged 

the    streets    shooting    at    sight. The 

Italian  lines  proved  to  he  too  widely  ex- 
tended for  safe  defense,  so  an  inner  line 
was  hastily  constructed  and  protected 
with  barbed  wire  entanglements,  leaving 
to  the  enemy  the  possession  of  the  outer 
oasis  and  one  or  more  of  the  Turkish 
forts.  The  Turks  advanced  their  artil- 
lery and  shelled  the  city,  one  shell  droj)- 
ping  into  the  headriuarters  of  General 
Caneva.  The  Italians  are  said  to  have 
lost  over  a  thousand  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  there  have  been  many 
deaths  from  cholera  and  other  diseases. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  a  decree 

slfrncd  November  5,  announces  that 
"Tripoli  and  Cyrcnaica  have  been  defi- 
nitely and  irrevocably  plarerl  under  the 
full  and  entire  sovereignty  of  Italy." 


The  Moroccan  Question     On  November  4 
Settled  the    agreement 

between  France 
and  Germany  in  regard  to  their  African 
possessions  was  signed  at  Berlin  by  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  Herr  von 
Kiderlen  — Waechter  and  Ambassador 
Cambon.  In  brief  it  may  be  said  that 
Germany  gives  France  a  free  hand  in 
Morocco  in  exchange  for  a  portion  of 
French  Kongo.  The  German  territory 
of  Kamerun  is  extended  southward  to  a 
point  below  Spanish  Guinea,  at  Mondo 
Bay,  on  the  southern  part  of  Corisco 
Bay,  just  north  of  the  French  port  of 
Libreville.  The  new  boundary  runs  east- 
ward from  this  point  to  the  Sanga 
River  and  down  this  to  the  Kongo  River. 
Here  Germany  gains  a  frontage  of 
6  kilometers  (^.y  iniles).  Then  the  line 
parallels  the  Ubangi  (Mobangi)  River, 
but  keeping  a  few  miles  to  the  westward 
of  it  until  Bangui  is  reached,  and  here 
again  the  Germans  secured  enough  of 
the  shore  line  for  a  trading  station. 
From  this  point  the  boundary  line  runs 
northwestward  to  the  Logone  River  and 
follows  this  to  or  near  Lake  Chad.  This 
gives  France  that  portion  of  Kamenm 
lying  between  the  Shari  and  Logone 
rivers  commonly  known,  from  its  pe- 
culiar shape,  as  the  "duck's  bill."  Con- 
trary to  expectation,  nothing  is  said  in 
the  treaty  about  a  cession  of  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  German  Togoland. 
The  territory  ceded  by  France  in  the 
Kongo  has  an  area  of  about  96,500 
square  miles,  containing  about  a  million 
inhabitants,  and  has  a  commerce  now 
valued  at  $2,400,000  a  year.  The  advan- 
tages of  these  concessions  are  discussed 
ill  our  editorial  columns.  Three  of  the 
fourteen  articles  of  the  convention  deal 
with  the  rights  of  France  in  Morocco 
and  the  next  nine  articles  provide  in  de- 
tail for  safeguards  and  guarantees  to 
protect  the  commercial  and  economic 
oi)portunities  of  other  cotmtries.  Ger- 
many virtually  concedes  to  France  the 
privilege  of  establishing  a  prfitcctoratc 
over  Morocco  at  any  time  in  the  future, 
altho  the  word  is  not  used.  The  Moroc- 
can National  Rank,  the  customs  service 
and  state  railroads  will  have  representa- 
tives of  other  Powers  on  their  gfiverning 
or  auditory  boards.     Foreign  owners  of 
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mines,  farms  and  factories  will  have  the 
right  to  build  railroads  connecting  with 
the  state  lines  or  seaports.  Disputes  be- 
tween foreign  citizens  are  to  be  adjudi- 
cated by  the  consuls  of  the  countries  in- 
volved, and  if  they  are  unable  to  agree, 
an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  hrench 
consul. The  agreement  is  more  favor- 
ably received  in  hrance  than  in  Ger- 
many. Senator  Clemenceau,  who  was 
intending  to  attack  the  Government  on 
this  issue,  declares  it  quite  satisfactory, 
considered  altogether.  The  German  ex- 
pansionists are  furious  at  being  crowded 
out  of  Morocco,  long  the  object  of  their 
exprest  ambitions.  Dr.  Lindequist,  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and 
Herr  von  Danckelmann,  Councillor  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  have  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
concessions  made  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. 

J* 
The  preliminary 
China's  Constitution  draft  of  a  constitu- 
tion as  drawn  up  by 
the  National  Assembly  and  accepted  by 
the  Throne  on  November  3  is  given  be- 
low. It  follows  in  general  the  plan  pro- 
mulgated by  the  late  Emperor  in  the  edict 
of  August  27.  1908,  but  limits  still  fur- 
ther the  imperial  prerogatives  in  articles 
TO  and  14  relating  to  his  powers  over 
military  and  financial  affairs.  Tt  is  mod- 
eled after  the  Japanese  constitution,  but 
is  more  democratic.  Since  this  is  the  plan 
which  has  been  under  discussion  for 
man\'  years  and  has  met  with  most  gen- 
eral approval  among  the  reformers,  it  is 
probably  about  wdiat  will  be  ultimately 
adopted,  unless,  of  course,  the  republican 
movement  in  the  south  becomes  so  strong 
as  to  sweep  away  the  monarchy  alto- 
gether. The  outbreak  of  the  rebellion, 
tho  it  has  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
Manchu  princes,  has  upset  the  plans  of 
the  constitutional  party,  which  was  work- 
ing for  the  gradual  and  peaceful  transi- 
tion to  a  limited  and  constitutional  mon- 
archy. The  constitution,  which  the  Em- 
peror prom.ises  to  issue  on  yellow  paper 
and  swear  to  in  the  temple  of  his  ances- 
tors, reads  as  follows : 

"i.  The  Emperor  shall  reign  forever. 

2.  A  person  of  the  Ta  Ching-  dynasty  (the 
great  pure  dynasty,  the  same  being  the  name 
adopted  by  tbc  ruling  family)  shall  be  Em- 
peror inviolable. 


3.  The  power  of  the  Emperor  shall  be  lim- 
ited by  the  Constitution. 

4.  The  order  of  succession  to  the  throne 
shall  l)e  prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 

5.  The  Constitution  shall  l)e  drawn  up  and 
adopted  by  tlie  National  Assembly  and  pro- 
mulgated by  tlie  lunperor. 

(}.  The  power  of  amending  the  Constitufion 
shall   l)elong  to    I'arliament. 

7.  The  members  of  the  upper  house  shall 
be  elected  by  the  people  from  among  those 
l)articularly  eligible. 

8.  Parliament  shall  elect  and  the  Emperor 
shall  api)oint  the  I'remier,  who  will  recom- 
mend the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  who 
shall  also  be  appointed  by  the  I'.mperor.  The 
imperial  Princes  will  be  ineligible  for  the  office 
of  Premier  or  members  of  the  Cabinet  or  ad- 
ministrative heads  of  the  provinces. 

9.  If  the  Premier,  when  impeached  by  Par- 
liament, does  n(jt  dissolve  Parliament,  he  must 
resign.  One  Cabinet  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
dissolve  Parliament   more  than  once. 

10.  The  lunperor  shall  assume  direct  con- 
trol of  the  army  and  navy,  but  when  this 
power  is  used  in  connection  with  internal  af- 
fairs the  Emperor  nuist  observe  special  con- 
ditions to  be  decided  by  Parliament. 

11.  Imperial  decrees  cannot  be  issued  to 
re])lace  the  law  except  in  the  event  of  urgent 
necessity,  in  which  case  they  may  be  issued 
in  accordance   with   special   conditions. 

12.  International  treaties  shall  not  be  con- 
cluded without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  but 
a  treaty  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  or  a  dec- 
laration of  war  may  be  made  by  the  Emperor 
if  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  the  approval  of 
Parliament  to  be  obtained  afterward. 

13.  Ordinances  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
iliinistration  shall  be  settled  by  acts  of  Par- 
liament. 

14.  In  case  the  financial  budget  fails  to  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  Parliament,  the  Gov- 
ernment may  not  act  upon  the  budget  of  the 
previous  year,  nor  may  items  of  expenditure, 
not  provided  for  in  the  budget,  be  appended 
thereto.  The  Government  shall  not  adopt  ex- 
traordinary financial  measures  outside  the 
budget. 

15.  Parliament  shall  fix  the  expenses  of  the 
imperial  household  and  any  increase  or  de- 
crease therein. 

16.  Regulations  in  connection  with  the  im- 
perial family  must  not  conflict  with  the  Con- 
stitution. 

17.  The  two  houses  shall  establish  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  administration  of  the  court. 

18.  The  Emperor  shall  promulgate  the  de- 
cisions of  Parliament. 

19.  The  National  Assembly  shall  act  upon 
Articles  8,  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  15  and  18  until  the 
opening  of   Parliament." 

The  Child  Emperor's      The  Imperial  Gov- 
Confession  ernment.  now  thor- 

olv  frightened,  is 
making  concessions  on  all  points.  Edicts 
have  appeared  in  rapid  succession  during 
the  week,  sometimes  several  in  one  da\ , 
granting   various   demands   of    the    Na- 
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tional  Assembly  and  the  army,  and  ask- 
ing for  further  suggestions,  which  the 
Government  pledges  itself  in  advance  to 
grant  if  they  are  in  accordance  with  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  edict  in  which  the  Em- 
peror Hsuan  Tung  surrenders  the  auto- 
cratic authority  enjoyed  by  his  predeces- 
sors from  time  immemorial  and  grants  a 
constitutional  government  to  his  people, 
still  maintains  in  its  wording  the  assump- 
tion that  he  is  personally  responsible  for 
all  that  has  been  done  in  his  name.  The 
pathetic  language  ascribed  to  the  five- 
year-old  Emperor  must  be  quoted  at 
some  length : 

"I  have  reigned  three  years  and  have  always 
acted  conscientiously  in  the  interests  of  the 
people.  But  I  have  not  employed  men  proper- 
ly, as  I  am  without  political  skill.  I  have 
employed  too  many  nobles  m  political  posi- 
tions, which  contravenes  constitutionalism. 

■'On  railway  matters  one  whom  I  trusted 
deceived  me.  Hence  public  opinion  was  an- 
tagonized. When  I  ur.cre  reform,  officials  and 
the  gentry  seize  the  opportunity  to  embezzle. 
Much  of  the  peoples  money  has  been  taken, 
but  nothing  to  benefit  the  people  has  been 
achieved. 

"On  several  occasions  edicts  have  promul- 
gated laws,  but  none  of  them  has  been  obeyed. 
The  people  are  grumbling,  yet  I  do  not  know. 
Disasters  loom  ahead,  but  I  do  not  see. 

"The  whole  Empire  is  seething.  The  spir- 
its of  our  nine  deceased  Emperors  are  unable 
to  enjoy  the  sacrifices  properly,  while  it  is 
feared  that  the  people  will  suffer  grievously. 

".Ml  these  things  are  my  own  fault,  and  I 
hereby  announce  to  the  world  that  I  swear  to 
reform  and  with  our  soldiers  and  people  to 
carry  out  the  Constitution  faithfully,  modify- 
ing legislation,  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  abolishing  their  hardships,  all  in 
accordance  with  their  wishes  and  interests. 
The  old  I;iws  that  are  unsuitable  will  be  abol- 
ished. The  union  of  the  Manchus  and  Chi- 
nese, mentioned  by  the  late  Emjicror,  I  shall 
carry  out  now.  Einancc;  and  diplomacy  have 
reached  bedrock. 

"Even  if  all  unite,  T  still  fear  that  we  may 
fail.  If  the  Empire's  subjects  do  not  regard 
and  do  not  honor  fate,  and  arc  easily  misled 
by  outlaws,  then  the  future  of  China  is  un- 
thinkable. I  am  most  anxious  day  and  night. 
.My  only  hope  is  that  my  subjects  will  thoroly 
understand." 

The  native  city  of 
Shanghai  Insurgent     Shanghai,      at      the 

mouth  of  the  Yang- 
tse,  was  seized  by  the  revolutionists  on 
.WA^ernber  3  and  the  forts  surrendered 
without  resistancf  on  the  frillowing  day. 
There  was  a  slight  skirmish  in  the  rap- 
ture of  the  arsenal  but  otherwise  little 
di«*ord<T.  The  white  flag  of  the  rebels 
was  promptly  displayed  everywhere  and 


soldiers,  police  and  populace  now  wear 
white  badges  on  their  arms.  A  dozen 
coolies  in  a  sampan,  steered  by  an  old 
woman,  went  out  to  the  two  gunboats  in 
the  river  and  demanded  their  surrender 
and  the  white  flag  was  accordingly 
hoisted  in  the  place  of  the  dragon  ban- 
ner. At  the  arsenal  a  rifle  and  a  box 
of  cartridges  was  given  to  every  man 
who  applied.  Several  thousand  volun- 
teers were  thus  armed,  most  of  them  stu- 
dents and  clerks.  No  animosity  is  shown 
to  foreigners.  The  station  of  the  Nan- 
king-Shanghai Railroad  was  occupied  by 
British  troops  altho  it  is  outside  the  for- 
eign concession,  but  they  were  after- 
ward withdrawn  when  it  was  found  that 
the  revolutionary  authorities  were  able  to 
maintain  order. Yuan-Shi-Kai  has  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  of  negotiating 
with  the  rebels  and  has  gone  south  for 
that  purpose,  but  he  continues  to  refuse 
to  serve  as  Premier.  A  second  edict  as- 
sures him  that  he  has  everybody's  confi- 
dence and  orders  him  not  to  decline  the 
premiership  any  more.  Tang-Shao-Yi 
likewise  refuses  to  take  the  oflice  of  Min- 
ister of  Communications  in  the  new  cabi- 
net.  The  fighting  at  Han-kow  the  last 

days  of  October  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  most  of  the  native  city  by  fire  and 
in  the  slaughter  of  thousands.  The  im- 
perial troops,  when  they  recaptured  the 
city  swept  thru  the  streets  with  a  ferocitv 
that  spared  neither  women  nor  children. 
The  Wesleyan  mission  in  the  track  of 
flames  was  consumed  and  the  patients  in 
the  women's  hospital  and  the  blind  boys 
from  the  asylum  were  barely  got  out  of 
the  buildings  and  on  to  the  lawn  in  time 
to  save  their  lives.  The  inmates,  num- 
bering 300,  spent  the  night  huddled  to- 
gether on  the  grass,  scorched  by  flames, 
and  under  the  fire  of  the  imperialists  and 

rebels. Admiral  Sah's  gimboats.  after 

setting  Han-kow  on  fire  with  their  shells, 
dropped  down  the  river  r)nt  of  ammuni- 
tion and  provisions.  When  they  arrived 
at  Wu-sung  and  Shanghai  they  were 
astonished    to   find    these    ports     in     the 

hands    of     the-  revohitionists. Every 

flay  new  cities  are  reported  to  have  de- 
rlarcfl  for  the  republic.  Among  the  lat- 
est inif)ortant  accessions  are  Su-chow. 
Han-chow,  Wu-hu.  and  Ning-po.  Tn  the 
provinces  of  Sliansi,  Shensi,  Hu-nan  and 
.Szc-rhuan  the  revolutionists  are  gaining 
ground, 


Our  Three  New   Cardinals 

BY   JAMES   J.    WALSH,    M.D.,  Ph.D. 

IVSe  have  askrd  Di.  Walsh,  whu  is  well  known  tu  our  readers,  to  write  on  the  appoinl- 
ment  of  the  three  new  American  Cardinals.  ilc  is  a  personal  friend  of  all  three,  an. I 
has  known  Cardinal  Farley  and  Cardinal  O'Connell  for  over  fifteen  years.  Dr.  Walsh  ih 
Dean  of  the  Fordham  University  School  of  Medicine,  and  has  for  some  years  been  Professor 
of    Physiological    Psychology    at    the    Cathedral  College.— Editob.I 


THE  appointment  of  three  Ameri- 
cans, out  of  the  seventeen  new 
Cardinals  created  for  the  Sacred 
College  at  Rome,  shows  the  position  that 
the  Catholic  Church  in  America  has 
gradually  come  to  occupy  in  the  minds 
of  ecclesiastical  rulers  at  Rome.  When 
it  is  recalled  that  at  the  foundation  of 
our  Government  there  were  altogether 
probably  less  than  30,000  Catholics  out 
of  3,000.000  people,  less  than  one  in  one 
hundred,  while  there  are  now  probably 
16,000,000  out  of  less  than  100,000,000, 
something  more  than  one  in  six  of  our 
population,  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  a  corresponding  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  attitude 
of  those  in  authority  might  be  expected. 
With  four  American  Cardinals,  the 
.\mcrican  Church  may  now  be  expected 
to  wield  the  influence  due  to  it.  because 
of  its  rapid  growth  and  present  position. 
The  three  American  Cardinals  are 
men  of  very  individual  and  quite  con- 
trasting characters.  They  are  all  de- 
voted churchmen,  yet  of  extremely  dif- 
ferent dispositions.  Nothing  would  show 
more  clearly  that  it  is  not  men  of  any  one 
type  who  are  chosen  to  be  the  hinges  on 
which  the  great  work  of  Church  admin- 
istration swings,  if  we  accept  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  for  cardinal  from  the 
Latin  word  for  hinge,  but  that  men  are 
chosen  quite  regardless  of  their  person- 
alities if  onlv  they  have  demonstrated 
their  thoro  Christian  spirit,  their  admin- 
istrative ability,  and  their  power  to  con- 
duct large  affairs  to  an  issue  worthy  of 
the  Christian  Church.  There  has  been 
no  exhibition  of  any  unworthy  ambition 
or  self-seeking  on  the  part  of  any  of 
these  men.  Thev  have  done  the  work 
they  had  to  do  with  thorogoing  devotion 
and  with  simple  directness.  Thev  have 
been  advanced  from  one  post  to  another 
in  the  Church  with  confidence,  because 
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the  last  work  they  had  to  do  had  been 
so  successfull}'  conducted.  Having  man- 
aged smaller  things  they  have  been 
placed  over  higher,  until  now  their  ap- 
Dointmcnts  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
Church  comes  very  naturally  and  is  only 
what  has  !)een  expected  for  some  time. 
Al!  three  of  them  are  known  as  men 
whose  interior  lives  are  as  interesting  to 
those  who  from  their  duties  necessarily 
know  something  about  them  as  their 
exterior  accomplishment  has  made  them 
of  interest  to  the  people  around  them. 

Cardinal  John  M.  Farley 

i'\)r  New  Yorkers  of  course  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  recent  an- 
nouncement from  Rome  was  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  of  New  York  to 
the  College  of  Cardinals.  As  the  Arch- 
bishop of  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
populous  dioceses  in  the  world,  with  a 
Catholic  population  of  nearly  2,000,000 
— for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his 
jurisdiction  includes  not  only  Manhattan, 
the  Bronx  and  Richmond,  but  all  the 
towns  up  the  middle  Hudson  and  to  the 
east  and  west  of  it  as  far  as  the  Connec- 
ticut and  Pennsylvania  lines.  Dutchess, 
Orange,  Putnam,  Rockland,  Sullivan, 
Ulster  and  Westchester  counties  and  the 
Bahama  Islands — it  has  seemed  for  some 
time  almost  inevitable  that  Archbishop 
Farley  should  be  made  a  Cardinal.  His 
whole  career  pointed  to  such  an  honor- 
able culmination,  for  he  has  accom- 
plished every  work  that  his  hand  was  set 
to  with  noteworthy  success  and  with  a 
lack  of  friction  that  has  become  a  char- 
acteristic of  all  that  he  does.  There  is  so 
little  manifestation  of  energA-  except  in 
actual  accomplishment  that  the  onlooker 
scarcely  realizes  how  much  is  being  done 
until  after  some  years  the  finished  prod- 
uct proves  to  be  of  great  significance.  A 
friend  once  said  that  his  action  was  like 
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a  hit  of  nature's  own  work,  accomplished      of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  grad- 
entirely  without  fuss  yet  with  admirable      uate,  but  he  had  become  so  indispensable 


efficiency. 

Cardinal  Farley  was  born  April  20, 
1842,  in  County  Armagh,  Ireland,  and 
received  his  early  education  in  Macar- 
ten's  College,  Monaghan  County,  Ire- 
land. He  did  not  come  to  this  country 
with  his  parents  until  he  was  about 
seventeen,  and  then  entered  St.  John's 
College,  now  Fordham  University.  After 


that  he  could  not  be  spared  from  New 
York.  Successively,  then,  he  reached 
higher  dignities  in  the  Church,  being 
made  Vicar  General,  Domestic  Prelate, 
Prothonotary  Apostolic,  and  then  Aux- 
iliary Bishop  to  Archbishop  Corrigan, 
who  had  succeeded  Cardinal  McCloskey. 
During  the  ten  years  while  these  digni- 
ties were  coming  to  him,  his  work  as  the 


his  graduation  he  went  to  the  provincial      pastor  of  St.  Gabriel's  Church  was  full 


seminary  at  Troy 
w-  h  e  r  e  his  suc- 
cessful scholar- 
ship  attracted  the 
attention  of  Car- 
dinal McCloskey, 
who  sent  him  to 
Rome  to  complete 
his  studies  in  the- 
ology. He  w  a  s 
ordained  priest  in 
Rome  in  1870,  at 
the  age  of  twenty- 
eight.  The  cele- 
bration of  the  for- 
tieth a  n  niversary 
of  his  ordination 
was  an  important 
event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  arch- 
diocese of  X  c  w 
York.  On  his  re- 
turn to  th's  coun- 
try he  was  as- 
signed for  duty  at 
St.  Peter's  Church, 
Staten  Island.  At 
the  end  of  two 
years,  however,  he 
was  chosen  as  the 
secretary  of  the  .Archbishop,  a  post  that 
made  him  familiar  with  all  the  adminis- 
trative details  of  the  archdiocese  and 
gave  him  many  oj^jjortunit'es  to  meet 
distinguished    ecclesiastics    both    in    this 
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of  the  deepest 
spirit  of  Christian- 
it)'.  No  member 
of  his  parish  was 
neglected,  and  he 
was  e  s  p  e  c  i  ally 
careful  of  the 
needs  of  the  poor 
and  the  education 
and  provision  of 
incentives  for  the 
children.  His  paro- 
chial schools  be- 
came models  and 
his  parish  itself 
developed  in  every 
phase  of  its  church 
life  until  priest 
and  people  were 
most  thoroly  in 
s}-mpathy. 

Cardinal  l-'arley 
has  been  particu- 
larly successful  as 
the  patron  of  edu- 
cation and  of  the 
inttllectual  life  of 
his  diocese.  His 
jjarish  schools  at 
St.  Gabriel's  were 
the  first  marvelous  fruits  of  his  i)ower  to 
insjjire  educational  advance  and  prog- 
ress. With  his  appointment  as  Arch- 
bishop came  the  foundation  of  tiie 
(  alhcdral  College,  w hich  provides  under- 


country  and  in  Europe  while  in  attend-  graduate  courses  for  young  men  who  are 
ance  on  the  Cardinal.  In  1884  he  was  to  study  for  the  priesthood.  This  has 
made  a  private  chamberlain  to  the  I'ope,      succeeded  wonderfully,  not  only  in  point 


with  the  title  of  Monsignor.  He  then 
became  the  pastor  of  St,  Ciabriel's 
Church,  in  East  Twenty-seventh  street, 
N'ew  York. 

He  was  oflfered  the  position  of  presi- 
dent of  the  American  College  at  Rome, 


of  numbers,  but  in  the  standards  that 
have  been  maintained  and  the  thoroness 
of  the  work  done.  There  is  probably  no 
college  in  which  a  higher  seriousness  f)f 
purpose  prevails  or  better  work  is  done. 
'1  ho   scarcely   more    than    half   a    dozen 
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^t\ii3  uWi  the  college  has  uvei  iuiii  liuil- 
ihccl  bUulculb  uii  lib  lullb.  1  lie  Uiocebua 
Scaunary,  al  JJuuvvoodie,  the  creatiuii  ut 
Arclibibhup  Lurrigau,  the  predecessor  ol 
Cardinal  i-arley,  lias  been  developed  and 
enlarged  with  an  iiiiportanl  addition  to 
its  buildings  and  with  additions  to  its 
taciilty  that  make  it  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant institutions  of  its  kind  in  this 
country. 

It  was  largely  owing  to  Archbishop 
Farley's  intereijt,  to  his  perbonal  appeals 
to  prominent  Catholics,  and  to  his  own 
coiUributions  toward  its  capital,  that  the 
Catholic  Encyclopedia  was  originally 
begun  and  has  been  carried  on  so  suc- 
cess full  \.  riiere  is  no  doubt  now  that 
it  is  to  be  not  only  a  great  literary  and 
educational  success,  but  that  it  will  reap 
also  a  financial  success  to  demonstrate 
the  wide  popular  interest  aroused  in  it. 
During  the  Archbishopric  of  Cardinal 
Farley,  St.  John's  College  at  Fordham, 
of  which  he  is  a  distinguished  alumnus, 
developed  into  a  university  under  his 
patronage  and  with  his  encouragement. 
That  it  now  has  over  1,000  students  on 
its  rolls,  nearly  one-half  of  whom  arc  in 
the  graduate  departments  of  law  and 
medicine,  shows  how  Catholic  educa- 
tional interests  have  developed  in  the 
great  archdiocese  under  his  care. 

Cardinal  Farley's  power  to  accompHsh 
things  has  been  due  to  his  wonderful  in- 
fluence over  men.  A  steady,  quiet,  un- 
tiring, efificient  worker  himself,  he  has 
aroused  others  to  work  as  few  men  are 
capable  of  doing.  He  has  known  how 
to  choose  men,  to  encourage  them,  to 
bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  them,  and 
so  has  made  them  as  ef^cient  as  himself. 
Deeply  charitable,  the  poor  and  children 
have  been  the  two  great  interests  of  his 
life.  He  has  been  for  many  years  the 
director  of  the  Society  of  Saint  Vincent 
de  Paul  in  New  York,  encouraging  it  in 
the  work  of  personal  service  for  the 
poor,  which  means  so  much.  He  has  felt 
that  life  is  service,  and  has  given  him- 
self unsparingly,  thinking^  for  others, 
feeling  for  others,  doing  for  others. 

To  know  him  is  literally  to  love  him. 
He  is  one  of  the  most ,  courteous  and 
kindly  of  men,  with  an  ease  of  manner 
that  makes  it  hard  to  understand  how 
he  is  able  to  accomplish  so  much.  Those 
who  know^  his  closest  friends,  know  that 
they  are  all  the  hardest  of  hard  workers. 


ll  is  this  sort  of  man  that  above  all  ap- 
jieals  to  him,  and  his  coiisiiltors  and  ad- 
visors are  all  men  noted  for  their  power 
to  get  things  done.  Hard  work  does 
not  deter  them,  as  it  never  did  the  Car- 
dinal liinibelf  al  any  stage  of  his  career, 
riio  approaching  his  seventieth  year 
the  Cardinal  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  does 
not  at  all  look  his  years.  Probably  one 
of  the  greatest  surprises  in  the  midst  of 
the  announcements  of  the  new  dignity, 
even  for  many  of  his  friends  of  long 
standing,  has  been  to  find  from  the 
sketch  of  his  life  that  he  was  almost 
three  score  and  ten.  He  has  many  years 
of  usefulness  before  him.  His  new  dig- 
nity will  only  enable  him  to  use  his  added 
prestige  and  influence  in  the  Church  for 
the  great  causes  of  Catholic  education 
and  of  Catholic  social  service,  to  which 
he  has  been  devoted  all  his  life.  All 
over  the  country  his  selection  as  Cardi- 
nal has  met  with  the  heartiest  response 
and  the  most  cordial  congratulations. 
He  deserves  them  all,  tho  he  will  take 
them  as  modestly  as  he  has  every  other 
distinction  that  has  come  to  him,  and 
will  continue  to  labor  with  the  same  sim- 
ple directness  and  successful  thoroness 
that  has  always  characterized  his  work. 

Cardinal  Diomede  Falconio 

Cardinal  Diomede  Falconio  might 
seem,  from  his  foreign  name,  scarcely  to 
deserve  the  title  of  an  American  Cardi- 
nal. We  are  all  so  comparatively  new 
here  in  America,  even"  those,  who  can 
trace  their  descent  for  five  or  six  gener- 
ations, that  surely  a  man  who  voted  for 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1872, 
and  who  had  been  here  for  nearly  ten 
vears  before  that,  must  be  considered  an 
American.  Cardinal  Falconio  was  born 
in  1842  in  Italy,  and  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een became  a  Franciscan.  A  few  years 
later  he  came  to  this  country  to  teach  the 
classics  at  St.  Bonaventure's  College. 
Allegheny,  Cattaraugus  County,  New- 
York.  After  his  ordination  he  spent 
some  years  as  assistant  parish  priest  in 
St.  Anthony's  parish,  in  Sullivan  street. 
New  York  City,  where  the  growing  col- 
ony of  Italians  had  just  been  founded. 
Later  he  became  a  president  of  St.  Bona- 
venture's College,  and  here  his  adminis- 
trative ability  manifested  itself.  In  tho 
course  of  subsequent  duties  he  was  sent 
to  Newfoundland  to  assist  the  Bishop  of 
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Harbor  Grace,  where  his  faculty  for  ad- 
iiiinistration  attracted  the  attention  of 
liis  ecclesiastical  superiors  in  Rome,  and 
he  was  not  long  after  made  the  Arch- 
bishop of  an  Italian  diocese. 

His  American  experience,  together 
with  his  successful  administrative  ability, 
naturally  suggested  him  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Pope  when  difficulties  oc- 
curred or  special  arrangements  were  to 
be  made  in  Church  matters  in  America. 
It  is  said  that  ,he  was  thought  of  for  the 
position  of  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the 
United  States  when  that  position  was 
established.  The  appointment  of  Car- 
•dinal  Satolli  only  meant  that  Cardinal 
Falconio's  selection  was  delayed.  In  the 
meantime  there  came  the  school  troubles 
in  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  and  Arch- 
bishop Falconio  as  the  Pope's  repre- 
sentative greatly  assisted  a  satisfactory 
solution.  His  tact  and  diplomatic  ability 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  word  were  com- 
mented on  very  favorably  at  the  time 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  thoroly 
capable  and  able  to  bring  order  out  of 
confusion  in  delicate  situations.  His  ap- 
pointment as  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the 
United  States  was  not  unexpected,  then, 
and  in  this  new  post  he  has  proved  to 
have  all  the  precious  qualities  that  were 
noted  by  those  who  had  watched  his 
career  with  sympathetic  eyes  before. 

He  has  won  the  favor  of  every  one 
with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact.  His 
duties  as  the  representative  of  the  Pope 
have  necessarily  brought  him  into  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  President:,  of  the 
United  States  in  the  last  ten  years  and 
with  prominent  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  stood  high  in  the  estimation 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  is  not  less 
highly  esteemed  by  President  Taft. 
Difficult  problems  in  connection  with  the 
negotiations  over  the  Friars'  lands  in  the 
r^hilippines  and  knotty  questions  in  con- 
nection with  the  older  relations  of 
C'hiirch  and  State  in  the  Philippines  and 
their  modification  for  the  new  orrlcr  of 
things  have  been  largely  settled  by  him. 
His  management  in  these  matters  has 
won  the  admir;itV;n  of  Americans  at 
Washington  and  been  i)roductive  of 
satisfaction  at  Rome. 

In    the   questions   that    have    so   con- 

'"    ''     to  Ik:  d'-fermined  in  the  legal  set- 

t  of  rhiirrh  affairs,  his  thorogoing 
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recognition  of  rights,  and  above  all,  his 
gentle  kindliness  and  sympathetic  hu- 
manity, have  won  golden  opinions.  The 
spirit  of  the  gentle  Francis,  to  whose 
order  he  belongs,  is  in  him,  and  has  en- 
abled him  to  win  hearts  even  under  try- 
ing conditions.  He  has  proved  himself 
deeply  interested  in  all  the  great  move- 
ments in  the  Church  here  in  America, 
has  often  graced  banquets  by  his  pres- 
ence and  helped  large  conventions  by  his 
readiness  to  lend  the  encouragement  of 
his  words.  What  he  has  had  to  say  has 
always  been  simple,  straightforward  and 
direct,  usually  suggesting  forcefully  the 
great  Christian  moral  solutions  of  our 
social  problems,  and  dwelling  rather  on 
the  prospect  of  amelioration  of  condi- 
tions than  on  the  evils  that  need  correc- 
tion. He  has  all  the  charm  of  the  Italian 
gentleman  anrl  that  fine  courtesy  that 
Marion  Crawford  familiarized  us  with 
in  some  of  his  higher  Italian  ecclesias- 
tics, anrl  that  Henry  TIarland  depicted  so 
sympathetically. 

His  ay)pointmcnt  as  Cardinal  marks 
his  dei)arture  from  America  as  the  Apos- 
tolic Delegate,  He  leaves  many  regrets 
behinrj  and  goes  accompanied  by  the  best 
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vvi!>licb  ui  all  clabbc:>  ui  pcuplc  who  liuvc 
known  him  here.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  any  situation  in  which  he  may  be 
placed  one  can  look  with  conlidcnce  for 
the  same  tactful,  happy  administration  ol 
affairs,  no  matter  how  d.lhcult  they  may 
be,  that  has  characterized  his  career 
during  the  la^t  twenty  years.  In  spite  of 
his  nearly  seventy  years  he  is  active, 
capable,  thoro  and  able  to  accomplish  a 
great  deal  of  work.  Much  may  still  be 
looked  for  from  him,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  wide  knowledge  of  the 
art'airs  of  the  Church  in  all  parts  of 
North  America  particularly  will  make 
him  an  extremely  valuable  counselor  to 
the  Curia  at  Rom^. 

Cardinal  William  H.  O'Connell 

The  new  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Boston  is  a  much  younger  man  than 
either  of  the  other  newly  appointed 
American  Cardinals.  He  will  not  be 
hfty-two  years  of  age  until  December. 
He  was  born  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  his  studies  early  in 
life.  His  success  as  a  student  at  Boston 
College  in  the  undergraduate  depart- 
ment brought  him  the  reward  of  a  schol- 
arship in  tiie  American  College  at  Rome. 
Here  he  was  ordained  priest,  but  re- 
mained at  the  college  as  prefect  for 
nearly  two  years,  until  the  end  of  1885, 
when  he  returned  to  Boston.  Ten  years 
later  he  was  appointed  Rector  ot  the 
American  College,  where  he  had  gradu- 
ated. This  is  an  institution  founded  by 
bishops  of  the  United  States  and  main- 
tained by  them,  on  property  which  they 
were  able  to  secure  mainly  thru  the 
liberality  of  Pope  Pius  iX  when  he  was 
civil  ruler  of  Rome.  It  was  rightly  con- 
sidered that  the  education  of  young  men 
in  Rome  itself,  surrounded  as  they  are 
by  the  memorials  of  more  than  twenty 
centuries  of  history,  close  to  what  has 
been  the  center  of  Christendom  during 
all  the  ages,  and  in  intimate  touch  with 
Church  matters  at  the  fountain  head, 
would  train  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest 
type  of  scholarship  and  devotion.  This 
idea  has  been  fully  exemplified  in  the 
lives  of  the  graduates  of  the  American 
College  at  Rome,  many  of  whom  have 
imprest  themselves  deeply  upon  the 
Catholic  Church  in  America.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  man  selected  as 
Rector  of  the  American  College  is  always 


looked  up  to  ab  one  specially  chosen  lor 
ijualiiies  of  mind  and  heart,  and  whobc 
career  is  only  jubt  beginning.  l"or  five 
years  the  present  Cardinal  conlinued  as 
i'resident  of  the  American  College,  and 
if  one  wants  to  know  a  proper  estimate 
of  his  character  it  may  be  very  well  ob- 
tained Irom  young  men  now  priests' thru- 
out  this  country  who  were  students  at 
the  American  College  at  this  time,  'ihey 
agree  in  coiLsidering  him  a  man  of  high 
spiritual  power  and  intellectual  capacity, 
with  abundance  of  human  sympathies. 
He  has  administrative  ability  of  a  high 
order,  as  displayed  during  his  years  as 
college  president.  During  this  lime  he 
became  very  well  known  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  at  Rome,  and  espe- 
cially to  Pope  Leo  XIH,  that  wonderful 
knower  of  men  and  chooser  of  those  who 
would  best  serve  great  purposes. 

In  1901  he  was  chosen  as  the  Bishop 
of  Portland,  Maine,  and  consecrated  in 
the  great  Church  of  St,  John  Lateran, 
on  May  19  of  that  year.  His  adminis- 
tration of  his  diocese  proved  that  the 
choice  had  been  excellent  and  that  those 
who  had  known  him  in  Rome  had  not 
been  deceived  in  their  estimate  of  him 
as  an  elihcient  administrator.  In  1905  he 
was  chosen  by  Pope  Pius  X  to  go  to 
Japan  as  a  special  legate  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  appointment  of  a 
Vicar  Apostolic  in  that  country.  His 
selection  proved  that  he  was  as  highly 
thought  of  by  Pope  Pius  X  and  his 
advisers  as  he  had  been  by  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  His  mission  to  Japan  was  most 
successful,  and  as  such  missions  usually 
bring  ecclesiastical  recognition,  there  was 
not  much  surprise  when  the  compara- 
tively young  Bishop  of  Portland  was 
announced  as  the  choice  of  the  Pope  for 
the  Archbishopric  of  Boston. 

Here  Archbishop  O'Connell  was  given 
a  magnificent  scope  for  his  powers  as  an 
administrator.  The  old  metropolitan  city 
of  New  England  with  its  environs  has 
become  a  great  center  of  Catholicity.  In 
the  archdiocese  there  are  probably 
1,000,000  Catholics.  Archbishop  Wil- 
liams was  a  grand  old  man,  genial, 
saintly,  fine  in  all  his  beautiful  ways,  but 
advancing  years  told  against  his  power  to 
administer  this  large  archdiocese  and 
there  was  need  of  a  younger  man's  en- 
ergy. Archbishop  O'Connell  has  proved 
just  that  source  of  energy  that  was  need- 
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ed.  Already  during  the  short  four  years  remindful  of  the  old  days  of  medieval 
since  his  appointment  he  has  organized  Christianity,  when  the  parish  was  the 
over   forty  new  parishes  in  Boston  and      unit  of  Church  organization,  and  when 


has  given  opportunities  for  men  whose 
years  were  being  spent  as  curates  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  the  thoroly  Catholic 
organization  of  their  people. 

This  has  not  been  accomplished  with- 
out friction.  Nothing  in  the  world  that 
really  ever  gets  anywhere  proceeds  with- 
out some  friction.  Whatever  there  has 
been  of  this  useful  clement  in  nature  has 
only  been  just 
sufficient  to  enable 
the  movement  to 
get  on  unceasingly. 
Older  priests  with 
very  large  parishes 
have  found  them- 
selves some  what 
shorn  of  dignity 
and  prestige  by 
the  division  of 
these  parishes, 
sometimes  into 
many  parts,  but 
the  result  has  been 
good  in  every  way. 
The  Christian  life 
of  the  people  was 
made  more  active, 
the  needs  of  con- 
gregations  are 
better  looked  to,  a 
more  personal,  in- 
timate union  be- 
tween pastors  and 
people  has  come, 
and  in  every  way 
there  has  been 
growth  in  the 
spirit.      Alvjve   all. 

younger  men  have  been  given  opportuni- 
ties to  use  the  mature,  full  powers  of 
their  early  middle  age  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  parishes  and  the  ufjlift  of  their 
people. 

Some  of  the  work  accomplished  in 
this  way  has  been  wonderfullv  well  done. 
For  many  years  now  T  have  had  invita- 
tions to  New  England  tf)  talk  to  Catho- 
lic organizations  of  various  kinds.  What 
has  impressed  mc  above  all  is  the  thoro 
organization  of  parish  work,  and  the 
union  aljrjvp  all  of  the  men  of  the  par- 
ishes with  their  pastor,  Tn  this  wav  work 
is  being  a<:rr>tnplishcd  that  is  charmingly 
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there  gathered  around  a  parish  church 
the  schools,  the  guilds,  the  Church  socie- 
ties of  many  kinds,  the  organization  of 
popular  entertainment  and  the  best  op- 
portunities for  the  expression  of  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  people. 

This  is  what  is  coming  back  in  New 
England  in  simply  beautiful  fashion.  It 
is  this  parish  life  that  Archbishop  O'Con- 

nell    is     ready    to 

foster  in  every 
way  and  has 
made  thoroly  pos- 
sible by  the  break- 
ing up  of  large 
parishes  that  were 
too  unwieldy  for 
the  personal  influ- 
ence of  their  pas- 
tors. Besides,  he 
has  been  deeply 
interested  in  edu- 
cation and  espe- 
cially the  educa- 
tion of  his  clergy, 
and  has  been  the 
patron  of  every 
mode  of  intellect- 
u  a  1  development. 
There  has  come  a 
wonderful  unifica- 
tion of  interests  in 
the  arch  diocese 
and  a  drawing  to- 
gether of  all  its 
forces  so  as  to 
make  it  solidly  one. 
The  most  impor- 
tant note  of  the 
Church  lias  always  been  its  unity,  and 
living  in  the  midst  of  populations  that 
wandered  away  from  the  Church  in  the 
persons  of  their  forefathers  four  cen- 
turies ago  because  of  disunifying  prin- 
ciples, it  is  especially  important  to  em- 
phasize this  and  it  has  become  the  main 
purpose  of  the  Archbishop's  work. 

A  typical  example  of  Archbishop 
O'Connell's  thoroly  ])ractical  methods 
may  be  seen  in  the  organization  of  the 
Guild  of  St.  Luke  of  Boston  and  the  As- 
sociation of  Catholic  Physicians,  among 
whose  members  arc  to  be  found  all  the 
most    prf)minent    Catholic    physicians   of 
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the  city.  He  has  kept  in  touch  with  it 
during  its  existence  and  it  represents  a 
power  for  good  in  the  ethics  and  the 
Christianity  of  the  community  that  means 
much.  Its  discussion  of  ethical  suhjects 
leads  to  the  clarification  of  difficult  social 
problems  and  fulfills  a  function  in  pro- 
fessional life  the  value  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  then  what  a 


|)r()niisiiig  future  is  opening  for  the 
Church  in  New  England  now  that  the 
head  of  its  great  archdiocese  is  made  a 
Cardinal  and  one  of  the  close  advisers  of 
the  head  of  the  Church.  Those  who 
have  watched  Cardinal  O'Connell's  ca- 
reer and  have  seen  it  constantly  fulfill 
even  more  than  was  anticipated  of  it,  are 
quite  complacent  in  their  expectations 
for  the  future. 

New  York  Citv. 
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Why  the  Chinese   Revolt 

BY   EDWARD   ALSWORTH   ROSS 

[In  our  issue  of  Seiitembei  7,  191 1,  Professor  Ross,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  con- 
tributed an  article,  entitled  "The  Race  Mind  of  tlie  Chinese."  lie  recently  spent  a  lialf- 
year  in  China,  traveling  10,000  miles  in  and  about  the  Empire,  and  penetrating  to  the  capi- 
tal of  the  innermost  province.  His  book,  "The  Changing  Chinese,"  has  just  been  published. 
The  present  iM-iminaiing  article  lias  been  written  at  our  special  request  to  explain  to  our 
readers    a   very    complex    situation — Kditoii.] 


IN  a  gorgeous  native  restaurant  in 
Peking  I  sat  at  meat  with  five  men, 
and  four  languages  were  needed  for 
communication.  The  one  white  man  was 
born  in  China,  the  son  of  a  missionary. 
The  rest  were  foreign-educated  Chinese 
retained  in  Government  service  as  ex- 
perts. One  was  a  Berlin  Ph.  D..  an- 
other a  Cornell  doctor  of  philosophv,  a 
third  came  from  the  l"''niversitv  of  Lon- 
don and  had  spent  two  years  in  the  Brit- 
ish Post  office.  The  fourth  was  an  A.  M. 
of  the  Antwerp  School  of  Commerce, 
licentiate  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
had  served  two  years  in  the  Banque  de 
France.  They  had  been  in  government 
service  for  from  two  to  six  months. 

"How  do  you  like  it?"  I  asked. 

They  threw  up  their  hands  in  despair. 
Thev  were  patriotic,  eager  to  apply  their 
hard-won  knowledge  to  their  country's 
need,  but  all  had  found  that  the  "NTanchu 
blocks  the  way.  "What  is  the  use."  said 
one,  "of  my  studying  the  gatherine  of 
statistics  in  the  various  countries  and  re- 
porting a  plan  for  the  coming  Imperial 
census,  w^hen  mv  chief  is  an  i^-norant 
ATanchu  who  will  light  his  fire  with  it?" 
"How  can  T  put  anv  heart  into  working 
out  a  reform  for  the  Post  Office."  said 
the  London  man.  "after  T  realize  that 
my  recommendations  are  not  even  read  ?" 
"We  now  see."  said  another  disgustedlv. 
"that  the  Government  gives  us  po.sts  and 


salaries  in  order  to  keep  us  educated 
men  under  surveillance  here  at  Peking 
where  we  can't  reach  or  influence  the 
people.  'Reform'  is  all  for  show  and 
the  one  absorbing  thought  of  our  rulers 
is  to  keep  their  graft." 

The  head  of  a  provincial  college,  a 
ripe  scholar,  a  Han-lin  man,  in  fact,  told 
me  he  could  hardly  endure  his  position. 
"How  can  I  keep  my  self-respect."  he 
broke  out,  "when  constantly  the  Board 
of  Education  at  Peking  forces  me  to  do 
foolish  things?  Here  is  an  applicant 
thirty  years  old,  who  passes  a  brilliant 
entrance  examination ;  but  Peking  won't 
let  me  admit  him  to  my  college  because, 
forsooth,  he  is  not  'a  graduate  of  a  mid- 
dle school.'  " 

The  Manchus  are  not  a  cultured  peo- 
ple, mark  you,  and  when  they  climbed 
into  the  saddle  of  empire  about  the  time 
of  Cromwell,  they  were  on  a  level  with 
the  Afghans  of  today.  They  are  to  the 
Chinese  what  the  Goths  were  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  a  Manchu  directing  the  new 
education  of  China  is  as  out  of  place  as 
a  Goth  presiding  over  the  schools  of 
Athens  in  the  fourth  century.  It  is  the 
brilliant  Chinese,  not  the  Manchus.  who 
travel  and  study  abroad.  Yet  when  they 
return  they  are  balked  by  the  huge  per- 
vasive Manchu  machine. 

Sometimes  liigh  'Manchu  officials  arc 
totally    illiterate,    and    I    heard    of    one 
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Manchu  "literary  chancellor"  who  coukl 
not  even  rcarl  the  examination  essays 
'ibmitted  for  provincial  honors.  So  he 
l^lcfl  thein  on  top  of  his  hed  canopy, 
rK;kef|  them  with  his  cane  as  he  lay  smok- 
intj.  anrl  the  thirteen  that  slid  ofT  first 
wr-re  fledarfd  winners! 


In  llic  I'loard  of  War  at  Pekinq"  arc  six 
liimflrcfl  employees;  hut  fifty  do  all  the 
work.  The  rest  arc  Manchus  who  sit  in 
a  chair,  snck  the  pii)e  and  watch  the 
clock. 

One  of  the  rlirectors  of  the  Sh.int^hai- 
FIanj.^chow    Kailway — a    purely    Chinese 
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line — told  me  their  chief  trouble  in  build- 
ing^ the  road  was  the  harassin^r  "inspec- 
titJiis"  which  obhj4ed  them  to  bribe  the 
officials  in  order  to  go  on  with  the  work. 
Moreover,  Peking  forced  upon  the  com- 
pany a  large,  unneeded,  foreign  loan 
which  would  have  been  expended  by  Gov- 
ernment men  without  the  stockholders 
knowing  how  much  stuck  to  the  fingers 
of  the  officials.  So,  instead  of  using  the 
money  for  building  the  road,  the  com- 
pany loaned  it  out  in  small  amounts  at 
a  high  interest  and  will  repay  it  as  soon 
as  the  terms  of  the  loan  permit. 

When  the  Manchu  Tartars  over- 
powered China,  they  placed  Tartar  gar- 
risons in  the  chief  cities.  These  "banner- 
men,"  living,  a  privileged  caste,  in  their 
own  walled  c|uarter,  and  fed  by  Gov- 
ernment rice,  have  vegetated  and  multi- 
plied for  generations.  Usually  the  Tar- 
tar quarter  is  a  dismal  picture  of  tum- 
bling walls,  decay,  indolence  and  squalor. 
On  the  big  drill  grounds  you  see  the 
r-mwavs  along  which  the  horseman  gal- 


lops and  shoots  arrows  at  a  target  while 
the  Tartar  military  mandarins  look  on. 
These  lazy  bannermen  were  tried  out  in 
the  new  army,  but  proved  flabby  and 
good-for-nothing;  they  would  break 
down  on  a  twenty-mile  march.  Fatten- 
ing on  their  hereditary  pensions,  they 
have  given  themselves  up  to  sloth  and 
vice,  and  their  poor  chest  development, 
small,  weak  muscles  and  diminishing 
families  foreshadow  the  early  dying  out 
of  the  stock. 

"Reform"  is  in  the  ;u'r  in  China,  but 
there  are  two  brands  of  reform — that  of 
the  Manchu  rulers  and  that  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  people.  By  "reform"  the  Gov- 
ernment means  the  suppression  of  weak- 
ening vices  like  oi)ium-smoking  and 
gambling,  the  building  of  railroads,  the 
establishing  of  a  trained  police,  the 
strengthening  of  army  and  navy  and  the 
opening  of  new  sources  of  Government 
revenue.  But  among  the  patriots  "re- 
form" means  universal  education,  indus- 
tri'^l   training,   an   improved   agriculture. 


Photograph  by  Pictorial. News  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CHINESE   SOLDIERS   AND  TUKIK    HK.WY    MARCHINC.  EQUIPMENT 
This  army   was  organized  and  drilled  in  the  modern   manner  by   Ynan-Shi-Kai,   who  now  commands  the  loyal  force> 
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A  cjE-neral  view  of  wlchanc; 

The  present  rebellion  broke   out  in  this   ancient  city  on  the  Yang-Tse  RKer,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  so-called 

Chinese  Republic 


sanitation,  a  free  press,  a  humane  penal 
system,  the  expenditure  of  taxes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  accounting  for  pub- 
lic money  and  the  responsibility  of  Gov- 
ernment to  the  chosen  representatives  of 
the  people. 

What  Peking  wants  is  policies  that 
will  help  them  to  hold  the  Powers  at  bay, 
swell  their  revenues  and  leave  them  in 
serene  enjoyment  of  the  matchless  graft 
to  be  tapped  from  three  hundred  millions 
of  industrious  Celestials.  In  their  naive 
Asiatic  view,  the  Government  exists  in 
order  to  magnify  the  luxury  and  glory 
of  the  Imperial  Clan.  Among  the  Man- 
chu  masters  there  is  no  tradition  of  ser- 
vice, nor  can  they  acquire  it  in  our  time. 
Millions  burn  with  patriotic  ardor,  and 
thousands  acquainted  with  Western 
knowledge  realize  clearly  just  what 
might  be  done  for  the  people.  But  the 
Manchus  are  careful  to  exclude  them 
from  high  places  and,  after  the  manner 
of  hereditary  parasites,  they  go  on  in 
their  old,  self-indulgent  way. 

I  talked  with  an  eminent  (Chinese  dip- 
lomat, known  in  two  hemispheres,  who 
wa.s  en  route  to  Peking  to  sit  rm  a  Gov- 
ernment lx>ard.    "I  don't  suppose  I  shall 


be  able  to  accomplish  anything,"  he  said. 
"The  men  who  make  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  China  are  incapable  and  selfish, 
and  their  sole  policy  is  to  keep  their 
lucrative  places." 

When,  forty-four  years  ago,  Japan 
faced  about,  her  Emperor  led  the  way. 
Spectacled  doctors  of  philosophy  headed 
Government  bureaus  and  enjoyed  the 
immense  advantage  of  putting  thru  their 
reforms  in  education  or  sanitation  or 
agriculture  or  forestry  with  the  prestige 
of  the  oldest  reigning  dynasty  on  the 
globe.  I»ut  in  China  the  Government 
does  not  take  the  lead  in  Westernization. 
In  zeal  for  progress  the  solid  enlight- 
ened class,  the  natural  le  iders  of  the 
people,  are  far  ahead  of  their  rulers,  and 
tof>  often  they  find  the  Government  a 
Ijarrier  in  their  j)ath.  Not  long  ago  a 
f|iieue-ciitting  movement  starting  at 
Hongkong  spread  among  the  people.  But 
the  stujjid  Government,  which  lia<l 
obliged  its  soldiers  and  its  foreign  rep- 
resentatives to  cut  their  queues,  recalled 
that  in  the  old  days  the  Manchu  con- 
f|uerors  had  forced  the  queue  upon  the 
C'hinesc  as  a  badge  of  submission.  Ac- 
cordingly  they  construed   the   nnautlior- 
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CHINESE  TROOPS  IN  ACTION 
The   soldiers  of   Yuan-Shi-Kai  engaged  in   field   maneuvers 


ized  cutting  of  the  queue  as  a  kind  of 
treason.  They  persecuted  the  short- 
haired,  false  queues  came  into  style  and 
the  movement  ceased ;  but  imagine  the 
disgust ! 

The  Regent  is  earnest,  but  the  young 
man  is  not  strong  enough  in  character  to 
overcome  family  pressure  and  petticoat 
intrigue  and  palace  cabal.  Censor  after 
censor  has  been  dismissed  after  denounc- 
ing— as  is  his  bounden  duty — that  cor- 
rupt old  blood-sucker,  Prince  Ching ; 
but  the  Prince  still  remains  the  chief  ad- 
viser of  the  Regent.  Yuan-Shi-Kai  and 
Tuan  Fang,  the  strongest  men  that  have 
appeared,  the  men  who  do  things,  were 
gotten  rid  of  and  control  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  weak  and   grasping   men. 

I  was  tiffining  at  the  Astor  House  at 
Shanghai  with  two  old  American  diplo- 
mats who  had  known  China  for  decades. 
"Do  vou  reaHze."  said  one,  "that  China 
has  long  been  on  the  down  grade?  Marco 
Polo,  if  he  traversed  the  Empire  today, 
wouldn't    begin    to    find    the    beauty    he 


found  in  it  six  centuries  ago.  It's  no  use 
trying  to  do  anything  with  the  present 
dynasty.  The  Manchus  are  intellectually 
and  morally  cfifete,  hence  incapable  of 
providing  an  efficient  government.  The 
Chinese  have  all  the  brains.  The  coun- 
try needs  a  new  dynasty,  for  only  West- 
ernizat-on,  and  that  soon,  can  save  China 
from  partition."  "Yes,"  agreed  the  other, 
"nothing  can  be  done  till  they  get  a  new 
dynasty." 

"All  my  best  students,"  said  the  presi- 
dent of  an  American  Mission  College, 
"are  in  these  secret  anti-dynastic  so- 
cieties that  ramify  all  thru  South  China; 
the  finest  minds,  the  noblest  spirits.  But 
the  selfish,  calculating  fellows  steer  clear 
of  conspiracy,  for  they  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  powers  that  be  and  are  on  the 
lookout  for  Government  jobs." 

It  is  certain  that  the  Chinese  who  have 
traveled  or  studied  abroad,  or  lived  in 
California  or  the  Philippines  or  the 
Straits  Settlements,  despair  of  their 
country  under  its  present  leadership,  and 
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many  of  the  best  elements  of  the  nation 
are  leagued  to  expel  the  Manchu  para- 
sites. Insiders  tell  me  that  the  revolts 
that  break  out  here  and  there  are  pre- 
mature flashes  in  the  pan ;  the  work:  of 
organizing  and  smuggling  in  arms  is  yet 
far  from  complete.  It  may  be  years  be- 
fore the  Big  Thing  comes  off.  *  Last 
spring  the  plot  to  capture  the  Viceroy  at 
Canton  and  issue  orders  in  his  name 
failed  through  a  slip.  The  Viceroy 
trapped  the  revolutionists,  had  their 
throats  quietly  cut,  and  piled  up  the 
corpses  in  his  yamen  for  the  world  to 
look  at.  Yet,  no  doubt,  he  hates  the 
Manchus  as  much  as  they  did  and  will 
do  his  part  when  the  hour  strikes.  But 
he  had  to  butcher  them  to  keep  himself 
straig^ht  with  Peking. 

If  China  flings  off  the  incubus,  one 
prays  that  it  be  done  quickly.  In  a 
crowded  country  where  mvriads  cling 
to  existence  by  their  finger  tips,  the  least 


ihock  precipitates  countless  human  be- 
ings into  the  abyss.  "Nine  out  of  ten  in 
this  city,"  said  a  missionary  at  Ichang. 
"don't  know  where  tomorrow's  rice  will 
come  from."  The  brief  interruption  of 
river  traffic,  a  short  blocking  of  the 
interchange  between  town  and  country, 
a  brigandage  that  keeps  the  terrified  cul- 
tivator a  few  days  from  his  fields,  and 
thousands  must  starve.  The  vast  unpeo- 
pled spaces  within  the  walls  of  Nanking 
and  Soochow  and  the  ruined  state  of 
manv  a  South  China  city  testify  to  the 
appalling  havoc  wrought  by  the  Tai- 
pings.  Certain  inner  provinces,  yet  sparse 
from  the  Mohammedan  rebellions,  bear 
witness  to  the  awful  destruction  of  life 
in  any  prolonged  civil  convulsion  in 
China.  Even  a  successful  revolution, 
that  did  not  promptly  replace  in  every 
district  the  crumbling  Manchu  rule  with 
an  efficient  government  of  its  own,  would 
work  more  harm  to  China  than  good. 

Madison,   Wis. 
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The   Situation    in   Mexico 

BY  CHESTER   T.  CROWELL 

[.Mr.  Crowell  has  been  in  active  journalism  in  Mexico  City,  and  has  made  a  deep  study 
of  the  country.  Our  readers  will  remember  several  articles  from  his  pen  in  The  Inde- 
PF.NDENT  last  spring  and  summer  during  the  disturbances  on  the  Mexican  border.  Mr.  Crowell 
i-i    managing   editor    of    the    Statesman    of    Austin,   Texas. — Editor.] 

HE  most  important  bit  of  Mexican      vember,  and  they  want  to  stand  by  him 


I        public  opinion  of  toflay,  written  in 
one  sentence,  would  be:     If  Mex- 
ico is  to  remain  an   independent  nation 
every  citizen  must  be  a  patriot,  at  least 
until  the  crisis  is  over. 


at  least  until  order  is  restored,  lest  some 
unlucky  moment  find  them  face  to  face 
with  foreign  intervention. 

If  Mexico  had  the  same  opportunity  as 
Canada,  a  vote  would  show   we  are  no 


That  is  the  explanation  of  the  remark-      more  popular  with  our  neighbors  on  the 


able — one  mic^'ht  even  say  astounding- 
display  of  good  common  sense  by  numer- 
ous former  followers  of  General  Diaz 
who  are  holding  up  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Franc'sco  I.  Madero.  Presidcnt-ekct.   IIi> 


south  than  with  those  on  the  north.  In 
^pite  of  all  the  diplomatic  declarations 
mad(j  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
bulk  of  Mexico's  population  still  believes 
the    United   Slates   would   like    to    take 


bravery  in  starting  the  revolution  and  his  Mexico      How  can  they  help  it  when  so 

unselfish  efforts  to  bring  its  evil  after-  many   millions   of   dollars    of   American 

efferts  to  a  close  as  s^fon  as  possible  have  gold  are  invested  there  and  the  stream  of 

challcn'/ed  their  admiiation  ;  his  sincerity  American    immigrants    and    investors    is 

and  honesty  win  their  kinrlly  ronsidera-  never  ending?     They  arc  afraid  of  the 

tion,  but  above  everything  else  they  are  other  nations  and  they  want  peace  and 

impressed   with  the  fact   that  be  is  des-  order  before  anything  else.     While  this 

lined  to  be  Presirjent  r,f  Mexico,  begin  is  nothing  more  than  a  disf)lay  of  rudi- 

ning  some  time  during  the  month  of  No-  mentary  common   sense   it   is   still   (|nitc 
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better  than  the  avera^^e  Latin-American 
nation  will  do,  (lurinj:i;  times  such  as  those 
thru  which  Mexico  is  now  passing.  In 
fact,  this  bit  of  good  judgment  is  the 
most  encouraging  feature  of  the  whole 
situation.  Tt  looks  toward  the  day  when 
feuds  and  clamor  will  end  with  the  count- 
ing of  the  ballots — as  in  a  real  republic. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  been  far 
enough  across  the  Rio  Grande  to  engage 
a  Mexican  in  conversation  will  never 
doubt  h'S  patriotism.  These  revolutions 
which  spring  up  from  time  to  time  show 
not  only  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
public  mind — thev  show  also  that  Mex- 
ico has  among  her  poorest  citizens  the 
sort  of  men  who  would  be  martyrs  for 
their  country.  They  are  entirely  too 
ready  to  .show  it  on  the  battlefield  ;  thus 
when,  for  once,  they  show  it  by  remain- 
ing ofT  the  battlefield  it  must  be  given 
more  than  passing  comment. 

The  enemies  of  Madero  are  not  few 
in  Mexicf).  It  would  be  by  no  means 
difficult  for  any  leader  of  ability  to  gather 
strength  that  would  wreck  his  adminis- 
tration or  at  least  embarrass  him  beyond 
all  possibility  of  good  work.  Rut  the 
public  opinion  of  Mexico  was  clearly 
shown  in  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  can- 
didates who  opposed  Madero  in  the  pres- 
idential election  and  the  defeat  of  Dr. 
Francisco  Vasquez  Gomez,  candidate  for 
Vice-President,  for  Gomez  and  not  Pino 
Suarez  is  a  hero  of  the  revolution.  The 
worst  thing  any  one  can  say  about  Sua- 
rez with  entire  truthfulness  is  that  he 
doesn't  amount  to  much.  He  is  com- 
paratively unknown  and  in  all  proba- 
bility will  return  to  Yucatan  to  be  gov- 
ernor, after  his  inauguration  as  Vice- 
President.  It  seems  Madero  is  going  to 
follow  the  precedent  of  Diaz  by  keeping 
the  \'ice-President  in  the  background. 
Ramon  Corral's  chief  recommendation 
was  that  he  never  got  in  the  way.  The 
custom  of  a  man  being  governor  of  a 
State  and  having  a  Cabinet  office  or  some 
other  important  post  is  quite  common  in 
Mexico.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Enrique  C.  Creel  while  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  was  also  governor  of 
the  State  of  Chihuahua.  While  he  was 
in  the  United  States  the  officer  next  in 
rank  administered  afifairs.  Inversely, 
Suarez  will  probably  remain  at  Merida, 


capital  of  Yucatan,  and  at  the  same  time 
be,  constitutionally,  the  Vice-President. 

The  withdrawal  of  Bernardo  Reyes 
turned  the  critical  situation  of  the  cam- 
paign for  President  into  an  incident. 
General  Reyes  would  have  received  a 
very  large  vote  for  President  and  would 
have  been  more  and  more  a  disturbing 
element  in  the  country.  He  is  so  utterly 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of 
those  who  won  the  revolution  and  so  en- 
tirely undeserving  of  any  honors  at  the 
hands  of  the  people,  since  he  was  in  Eu- 
rope on  the  payroll  of  the  D'az  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  that 
it  is  slight  wonder  the  ardent  followers 
of  Madero  were  rude  to  him  when  he 
tried  to  make  a  speech  in  the  City  of 
Mexico.  There  is  very  good  reason  for 
believing  he  went  to  San  Antonio  to 
start  a  revolution.  His  future  plans  still 
remain  in  some  doubt,  altho  he  recently 
went  before  Governor  O.  B.  Colquitt  of 
Texas  and  assured  him  that  he  is  in 
Texas  not  to  foment  a  revolution,  but  to 
seek  safety.  He  said  he  considered  his 
life  in  danger  while  he  was  in  Mexico. 
Certainly  it  wasn't  endangered  by  any 
connivance  of  Madero.  It  seems,  on  the 
whole,  that  this  was  j\  mere  attempt  to 
inflame  the  minds  of  his  partisans. 

Looking  forward  to  the  administration 
of  Madero  one  can  see  much  ground  for 
optimism.  Imbued  as  he  is  with  progress- 
ive ideas,  gathered  on  this  side  of  the 
border,  Madero  wall  make  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  establisl.  a  rule  of  law  and  re- 
spect for  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution. He  will  restore  to  the  courts 
that  high  position  in  the  respect  of  the 
people  which  is  essential  to  constitutional 
government.  He  will  urge  liberal  laws 
for  the  advancement  of  material  interests 
and  tend  away  from  the  Diaz  policy  of 
encouraging  development  of  the  country 
by  the  granting  of  concessions  to  foreign 
syndicates. 

One  of  his  most  definite  statements 
with  reference  to  his  policy  is  that  he 
will  oppose  monopolies.  He  promises 
safety  to  only  such  holders  of  concessions 
as  can  prove  they  received  them  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  have 
complied  with  the  conditions  prescribed. 
While  there  has  always  been  a  certain 
amount  of  suspicion  with  reference  to  the 
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manner  in  which  concessions  were  given 
out  under  the  Diaz  administration,  it  is 
more  than  hkely  investigation  will  de- 
velop that  most  of  them  are  entirely  with- 
in the  letter  of  the  law  and  that  in  a  vast 
majority  of  the  cases  the  conditions  have 
been  complied  with.  One  might  not  like 
the  way  Diaz  did  things,  but  he  did  them 
in  an  orderly  manner,  at  least.  There 
was  very  little  cheap  subterfuge. 

Aladero  will  undoubtedly  soon  have 
Mexicans  discussing  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic problems  which  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  this  country.  They  exist  in  Mex- 
ico, but  they  haven't  been  discovered  yet. 
The  only  danger  is  that  he  may  over- 
reach himself  and  suffer  the  failure  of 
the  reformer  who  arrives  prematurely. 

There  are  a  lot  of  "ifs"  in  the  way 
when  one  tries  to  forecast  success  for 
the  administration  of  Madero.  He  is 
such  a  flighty  sort  of  person  one  never 
feels  quite  sure  he  will  not  spoil  every- 
thing by  to-morrow's  move,  but  luck  has 
been  with  him  thus  far.  It  he  will  just 
start  on  the  substantial  things  first  he  is 
fairly  safe.  If  he  begins  by  opening  a 
few  hundred  of  the  public  schools  closed 
by  the  revolution  it  will  help  enormously. 
If  he  will  resume  work  on  the  Govern- 
ment irrigation  dams  and  port  works  at 
the  same  time  he  will  have  annexed  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  the  strength  of 
Diaz.  The  people  will  be  ready,  then,  to 
listen  either  with  attention  or  amusement 
when  he  tries  to  lead  the  way  to  more 
practical  self-government.  If  he  just 
helps  them  in  a  practical  way  at  first,  he 
is  in  less  danger  of  stirring  resentment 
by  any  new  ideas  imported  from  the 
United  States. 

Mexico  is  struggling  pretty  hard  just 
now  to  keep  up  with  all  the  new  things 
it  has  to  learn.  It  is  in  about  the  same 
position  as  a  small  Ixjy  suddenly  jerked 
from  the  third  grade  into  college.  Faith 
in  the  teacher  is  pulling  Mexico  along  all 
right  thus  far,  but  the  teacher  carries  a 
heavy  load  of  responsibility.  Nothing  is 
more  indicative  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
situation  than  that  the  men  who  won  the 
revolution  didn't  know  how  to  vote  after 
the  victory  was  theirs  anrj  the  Ijallot 
Ixjxcs  open  before  them.  Hut  the  pessi- 
mist must  remember  it  was  at  no  con- 
vention of  college  professors  that  the 
Magna   Charta   was   signed.      Friends — 


for  the  most  part  friends  of  Madero— 
showed  the  voters  how  to  make  out  their 
ballots.  Incidentally  it  might  here  be  re- 
marked that  the  revolution  has  placed 
more  able  men  in  the  public  mind  than 
Mexicans  knew  the  country  possessed 
before.  Already  it  is  assured  that  Fran- 
cisco Leon  de  la  Barra,  provisional  Presi- 
dent, whose  patriotism  and  sense  of  jus- 
tice kept  him  from  being  a  candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  when  he  would  have 
won,  will  some  day  receive  even  greater 
honors  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen. 

At  present,  affairs  in  Mexico  are  m  a 
bad  way.  Business  is  sultering  heavily. 
The  tourist  traffic  is  dead.  Immigration 
has  ceased.  Disorders  break  out  from 
time  to  time  and  keep  the  soldiers  busy 
hurrying  from  place  to  place  to  quiet  in- 
cipient revolutions.  Fortunately  for  the 
country,  most  of  these  have  occurred  in 
the  remote  places.  The  cities  and  towns 
are  fairly  well  guarded.  There  has  been 
enough  disorder  to  force  foreign  inter- 
vention for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  had  the  disorders  occurred 
where  foreign  money  is  invested.  But 
they  didn't,  and  this  is  due  in  equal 
shares  to  the  discretion  of  the  people,  the 
care  of  the  Government,  and  luck. 

The  Mexico  of  today  is  not  the  Mexi- 
ico  of  ten  years  ago,  however,  and  it 
takes  a  lot  of  disturbance  to  wreck  such 
a  rich  country.  The  world  must  have 
silver  and  gold  and  copper  and  scores  of 
other  products  the  country  exports.  Ma- 
terial interests,  dormant  at  present, 
should  not  be  pictured  as  an  infant  in- 
dustry needing  the  diligent  care  of  a 
paternal  government,  but  as  a  giant 
stunned.  Sometimes,  in  the  most  impor- 
tant affairs  of  state,  luck  must  be  taken 
into  account.  If  nothing  terribly  un- 
toward occurs  Mexico  will  be  well  on 
the  way  to  normal  conditions  within 
three  months.  It  will  take  years  to  over- 
come all  of  the  results  of  the  revolution, 
but  there  is  new  vigor  in  the  people  and 
new  enthusiasm.  Whatever  the  condi- 
tions of  the  day,  Mexico  has  won  for 
itself  an  undertone  of  optimism  instead 
of  pessimism  or  the  constant  dread  of 
the  fjucstion  that  remained  uppermost  in 
the  public  mind  and  unanswered  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century:  "After  Diaz, 
what?" 

AutTiN,    Texas. 


November  Meteors 
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"The  seeming  stars  fall  headlung  from  the 
skies,  and  shouting  thru  the  darkness,  gild  the 
night  vvttii  sweeping  glories  and  long  trails 
of  light." — ^Virgil. 

DURING  the  iiioiith  u£  Movetiiber 
we  may  look  forward  to  two  spe- 
cial displays  of  meteors.  Tlie 
first  occtirs  between  November  13  and 
15,  and  IS  known  as  the  Leonids,  because 
ail  the  meteors  seem  to  radiate  from  the 
sickle-shaped  group  of  stars  in  the  con- 
stellation Leo.  'llie  great  display  does 
not  begin  till  after  midnight,  and  is  seen 
at  its  best  between  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the 
morn.ng. 

The  second  display  occurs  between 
November  17  and  2;^,  and  is  known  as 
the  Ahdromedes,  because  the  meteors 
seem  to  radiate  from  the  constellation  of 
Andromeda.  That  is,  if  their  paths  were 
traced  backward,  they  would  all  pass 
thru  or  near  that  constellation.  As  it  is 
overhead  at  8  o'clock  on  the  22d,  one  can 
observe  the  Andromedes  at  a  rather 
more  convenient  hour  than  in  the  case  of 
the  Leonids. 

The  Leonids  travel  very  swiftly,  since 
we  meet  them,  and  they  are  of  a  bluish- 
green  tint,  with  bright  trains.  The  An- 
dromedes move  slowly,  as  they  overtake 
the  earth.  In  color  they  are  reddish,  be- 
ing less  intensely  heated  than  the  Leo- 
nids, and  their  trains  are  not  as  bright. 
It  is  a  singularly  impressive  spectacle  to 
watch  these  silently  gliding  messengers 
from  space  illuminating  the  starry  heav- 
ens. The  unerring  aim  with  which  they 
plunge  into  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
our  planet,  the  startling  velocity,  and  the 
vivid  brightness  of  these  apparitions  in 
the  sky,  excite  our  admiration,  and  the 
question  naturally  arises,  "What  can 
they  be?" 

Various  theories  have  been  suggested 
regarding  their  origin.    According  to  the 
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noted  French  scientist,  M.  Stanislaus 
Meunier,  meteoric  stones  are  fragments 
of  an  ancient  satellite  of  the  earth, 
smaller  than  the  present  moon.  For  this 
reason  it  ran.  thru  its  career  more  rap- 
idly, ultimately  going  to  pieces.  These 
still  continue  to  circle  around  the  earth. 
Some  scientists  considered  that  the  me- 
teorites represented  the  debris  of  a  shat- 
tered world. 

Camille  Flammarion  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  meteorites  were  of  ter- 
restrial origin,  ejected  from  the  interior 
of  volcanoes  in  long  past  ages  and  final- 
ly recaptured  by  the  earth.  Other  sci- 
entists were  of  the  opinion  that  they 
were  hurled  from  volcanoes  on  the 
moon,  or  that  they  were  the  left-over 
fragments  from  which  the  planets  were 
originally  formed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  erratic  wanderers  in  space,  which 
form  part  of  the  great  meteor  swarms 
known  as  the  Leonids  and  Andromedes. 
are  undoubtedly  the  debris  of  a  shattered 
comet. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable discoveries  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury astronomy.  At  the  time  of  the 
great  meteoric  shower  of  1833,  Profes- 
sors Olmstead  and  Twining,  of  New 
Haven,  were  the  first  to  draw  special  at- 
tention to  the  radiant  point  of  the  me- 
teors, as  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
swarm  of  meteors  revolving  around  the 
sun  in  a  permanent  orbit.  Professor 
Olmstead  went  so  far  as  to  call  the 
swarm  a  comet.  In  1864,  Professor 
Newton,  of  New  Haven,  showed  by  an 
examination  of  the  old  records  th-^t  there 
had  been  a  number  of  great  meteoric 
showers  at  intervals  of  thirty-three  or 
thirty-four  years,  and  he  predicted  con- 
fidently a  repetition  of  the  show-er  on 
November  13th  or  14th,  in  the  year 
1866.    The  shower  occurred  as  predicted 
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and  was  observed  in  Europe.  It  was 
followed  by  another  the  next  year,  which 
was  visible  in  America. 

The  meteoric  swarm  extended  in  a 
procession  so  long  as  to  require  more 
than  two  years  to  cross  the  earth's  orbit. 
The  researches  of  Professor  Newton, 
supplemented  by  those  of  Adams,  the 
discoverer  of  the  planet  Neptune,  showed 
that  the  swarm  moves  in  a  long  ellipse, 
within  a  period  of  thirty-three  years.  A 
return  of  the  shower  was  expected  in 
1899  or  1900,  but  failed  to  materialize, 
tho  during  the  early  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 14-15,  1903,  a  well  marked  shower 
occurred,  best  seen  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  especially  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  total  number  that  fell  were 
estimated  at  tens  of  thousands. 

Next  came  the  discovery  by  Schia- 
parelli,  the  Milanese  astronomer,  of  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  Perseids  or  Au- 
gust meteors    were    moving    along    the 


same  path  as  that  of  Tuttle's  comet, 
which  appeared  in  1862.  Shortly  after, 
Leverrier  published  his  orbit  of  the  Leo- 
nid meteors,  and  almost  at  the  same 
time  Oppolzer,  of  Vienna,  published  his 
orbit  of  Temple's  comet  of  1866,  and  the 
two  orbits  were  seen  at  once  to  be  prac- 
tically identical.  Three  years  later  came 
the  shower  of  Andromedes,  following 
in  the  track  of  a  little  comet  which  was 
first  discovered  in  1827.  In  1846  it  re- 
appeared as  twin  comets,  and  since  then 
has  never  been  seen.  Along  its  path- 
way the  sw'arm  of  meteors  known  as 
the  Andromedes  now  pursue  their  way, 
apparently  the  fragments  of  the  ill-fated 
comet,  which  has  ceased  to  exist.  As 
final  proof  of  the  undoubted  connection 
between  comets  and  meteor  swarms, 
Prof.  Alexander  Herschel  found  that 
among  more  than  one  hundred  of  the 
distinct  meteor  swarms  now  recognized, 
five  are  similarlv  related  to  a  comet. 
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THE    METEOR    OF   JUNE    7,    1899 

Photographed   with   six-inch   Bruce  telescope,   Yerkcs 

Observatory,    by    Prof.    E.    E.    Barnard 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt,  there- 
fore, as  to  the  relationship  existing  be- 
tween comets  and  meteor  swarms.  In 
the  case  of  the  Leonids  and  the  Andro- 
niedes  the  meteoric  swarm  follows  the 
comet,  and  the  prevailing  belief  at  pres- 
ent seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  that  the 
comet  itself  is  only  the  thickest  part  of 
a  meteoric  swarm,  and  that  the  clouds 
of  meteors  scattered  along  its  path  re- 
sult from  its  breaking  into  fragments. 

That  comets  eventually  break  up  and 
go  to  pieces  is  not  surprising,  when  we 
consider  how  strongly  they  are  attract- 
ed by  the  sun,  and  the  varying  force  of 
the  planets,  according  to  their  distance. 
For  this  reason  the  comet  is,  as  it  were, 
constantly  pulled  in  all  directions,  which 
is  bound  to  end  disastrously.  Further- 
more, it  has  internal  troubles  of  its  own, 
for  when  trying  to  round  a  curve,  at 
times,  .some  parts  of  the  comet  have  to 
turn  faster  than  others,  just  as  when  a 
motor  car  rounds  a  corner  the  outer 
wheels  turn  faster  than  the  inner  ones. 
This  is  the  time  for  the  chauflfeur  to 
make  use  of  a  mechanism  called  the 
"differential  gear,"  to  permit  this  dif.- 
ference  in  speed,  otherwise  the  motor 
and  its  occupants  are  apt  to  come  to 
grief. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  the  comet,  there  is 
no  "differential  gear,"  and  in  conse- 
quence, as  the  comet  rounds  a  curve,  all 


tlie  parts  of  winch  it  consists  are  trying, 
because  of  the  niomentum,  to  move  at 
ihe  same  rate  of  speed,  but  they  cannot 
do  so.  As  a  result  ihcy  are  torn  apart, 
as  in  the  case  of  liiela's  comet.  Never- 
theless, tho  the  particles  forming  a  comet 
may  dissolve  partnership,  yet  they  are 
always  subject  to  the  cuntroUing  influ- 
ence of  the  sun.  Every  tiny  particle  con- 
tinues on  its  way  around  this  luminary 
in  jjericct  safety,  until  it  plunges  at  a 
icrritic  rate  of  speed  into  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  our  planet.  Then  we  see 
the  sparks  Hy,  and  the  brief  career  of  a 
shooting  star  is  ended. 

I'ortunately  for  us,  the  earth  is  envel 
oped  in  a  protective  atmospheric  shield. 
( Jtherwise  we  would  be  subjected  to 
>uch  a  bombardment  by  these  meteoric 
stones  as  to  seriously  menace  life.  These 
celestial  bullets  would  be  constantly  hit- 
ting us,  making  bullet-proof  houses  and 
iron  umbrellas  a  necessity  when  ventur- 
ing out  of  doors.  As  it  is,  they  must  be 
a  constant  source  of  danger  to  aviators, 
accounting  possibly  for  many  unex- 
plained fatalities. 

While  meteorites  have  fallen  in  plenty, 
yet  we  have  only  one  instance  of  a  mete- 
orite connected  with  a  meteoric  shower. 
In  this  case  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  frag- 
ment from  the  Andromedes,  or  shattered 
remains  of  Biela's  comet,  which  came  to 
grief  so  mysteriously.  It  is  known  as 
the  Mazapil  meteorite,  because  it  fell  at 
Alazapil,  in  Northern  Mexico,  in  1885. 
during  the  shower  of  Andromedes,  or 
"Bielids,"  which  occurred  that  evening. 
"Whether  the  coincidence  was  accidental 
or  not,  it  is  interesting,"  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  late  Prof.  A.  C.  Young. 
"Many  high  authorities  speak  confidently 
of  this  piece  of  iron  as  being  a  piece  of 
Biela's  comet  itself."  Were  it  endowed 
with  speech  it  could  give  us  much  valu- 
able information  with  regard  to  its  brief 
career  as  part  of  a  comet  which  at  one 
time  attracted  so  much  attention. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in 
which  purely  iron  meteorites  have  been 
actually  seen  to  fall.  The  other  seven 
places  are :  Agram,  Croatia,  Austria,  in 
1751  ;  Dickson  County.  Tenn..  U.  S..  in 
1835;  Braunau,  Bohemia,  in  1847;  \^ic- 
toria  West,  South  Africa,  in  1862; 
Nedagollah,   Arabia,    in    1870;   Rowton, 
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England,  in  1876,  and  Cabin  Creek, 
Ark.,  U.  S.,  in  1886.  Specimens  of  more 
than  three  hundred  meteors  which  have 
been  seen  to  fall  are  treasured  in  our 
museums,  the  finest  collection  in  the 
world  being  that  at  Vienna.  The  collec- 
tion of  the  British  Museum,  and  that  at 
Paris,  and  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  are  also  of  great  value, 
and  the  cabinet  of  Yale  University  is 
especially  rich. 

It  seems  scarcely  worth  while  for 
scientists  to  concern  themselves  about 
these  particles  of  iron  and  dust,  yet  they 
are  of  special  interest  from  many  points 
of  view,  if  only  from  the  fact  that  they 
add  materially  to  the  mass  of  the  earth. 
According  to  Professor  Newcomb,  no 
less  than  146,000  million  meteoric  par- 
ticles fall  upon  the  earth  during  the 
course  of  a  year.  Thus,  day  by  day, 
year  by  year,  millions  of  meteorites  in- 
crease the  mass  of  the  earth,  but  the 
amount  is  infinitely  small  compared  with 
its  actual  mass.  For,  if  each  meteor 
which  falls  weighs  but  a  grain,  then  the 
earth's  weight  each  year  is  increased  by 
more  than  99,000  tons,  a  mere  nothing 
compared  with  the  actual  mass  of  the 
earth. 

According  to  Professor  Young:  "If 
we  assume  a  fall  of  twenty  million  each 
day,  weighing  one-sixtieth  of  a  [)Ound, 
the  total  amount  would  be  about  fifty 
thousand  tons  a  year;  and  if  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  meteoric  dust  averages 
the  same  as  that  of  granite,  it  would  take 
about  eight  hundred  million  years  for  the 
deposition  of  a  layer  one  inch  thick  on 
the  earth's  surface"  C'Manual  of  As- 
tronomy," page  467). 

Mr.  William  Frederick  Denning,  the 
self-made  English  astronomer,  is  an  ex- 
pert with  regard  to  meteoric  showers. 
and  as  his  researches  on  the  subject  have 
been  entirely  non-telescopic,  he  has 
shown  how  mnrh  may  be  done  for  as- 
tronomy in  this  line  by  observation  with 
the  unaided  eye.  In  1890,  he  wrote  re- 
garding his  meteoric  observations  :  "My 
plan  of  working  may  be  briefly  described 
as  follows:  All  the  observations  were 
made  in  the  open  air  and  from  the  gar- 
den adjoining  the  house  Attention  wa<- 
almost  invariably  given  to  the  easterti 
sky.  In  mild  wenther  T  sat  in  a  rhair 
with    the    hark    inclined    at    a    suitable 


angle ;  but  on  cold,  frosty  nights  1 
found  it  expedient  to  maintain  a  stand- 
ing posture,  and  sometimes  to  pace  to 
and  fro,  always,  however,  keeping  the 
eyes  directed  towards  the  firmament  in 
quest  of  meteors." 

Mr.  Denning  uses  a  perfectly  straight 
wand  as  a  help  and  corrective  to  the  eye 
in  ascribing  the  lines  of  flight.  "When 
the  meteor  was  seen,  the  wand  was  im- 
mediately projected  upon  its  track  and 
the  position  quickly  noted  and  repro- 
duced on  an  eighteen-inch  celestial 
globe."  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
constellations  and  the  brighter  stars  be- 
comes a  great  help  in  locating  the  path 
of  the  meteor.  To  determine  the  dura- 
tion of  its  visibility  some  recite  rapidly 
familiar  verses  until  the  meteor  vanishes, 
noting  the  exact  word  said  at  the  instant 
of  disappearance.  A  simpler  method  is 
to  count  the  numerals  in  their  order, 
then  by  rehearsing  the  same  number  be- 
fore a  clock,  the  time  during  which  the 
meteor  remained  visible  can  be  accurate- 
ly determined. 

Naturally,  during  a  meteoric  shower, 
only  a  few  specially  bright  meteors  could 
be  observed  in  this  way,  as  they  follow 
each  other  so  rapidly.  There  is  also  a 
tendency  to  overestimate  their  size  and 
distance,  tho  as  a  rule  they  first  appear 
at  an  altitude  of  80  or  100  miles,  and  dis- 
appear at  a  bight  of  from  5  to  10.  The 
length  of  the  path  is  generally  between 
50  and  500  miles,  though  in  some  cases 
it  has  been  much  greater.  In  i860  a 
meteor  f>assed  from  over  Lake  Michigan. 
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across  the  country,  and  fell  into  the  sea 
heyond  Cape  May.  Sonietinie-»  brilUant 
hreballs  are  seen  during  meteor  showers, 
and  they  have  been  variously  dcbcribed 
as  comparing  in  size  with  the  moon,  and 
in  brightness  with  the  first  magnitude 
•>tar  Sirius.  Extravagant  statements  have 
been  made  by  amateurs  in  many  in- 
Ntances,  greatly  detracting  from  the  value 
tif  the  observation  in  consequence. 

Yet  the  following  interesting  experi- 
ments, which  were  made  by  I'rof.  J. 
l^iwrence  Smith,  of  the  University  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  described  by  him  in 
a  lecture  on  Meteoric  Stones,  to  be  found 
in  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  the  year  1855,  gives  some  idea  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  in  determining  size  and 
brightness  with  accuracy.  These  experi- 
ments, that  would  be  considered  ordi- 
narily waste  of  time,  were  made  to  prove 
the  perfect  fallacy  of  making  any  but  a 
most  erroneous  estimate  of  the  size  of 
luminous  bodies  by  their  apparent  size, 
even  when  their  distance  from  the  ob- 
server and  their  true  size  are  known. 

Without  going  into  details  of  the  ex- 
periment, the  following  were  the  results  : 

The  actual  diameter  of  the  carbon 
point,  as  seen  at  ten  inches,  was  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch ;  at  two  hundred  yards 
it  seemed  one-half  the  diameter  of  the 
moon's  disk ;  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  it  appeared  equal  to  three  times 
the  diameter  of  the  moon's  disk ;  and  a 
half  mile  away  it  apparently  equalled 
three  and  a  half  times  the  moon's  disk. 
With  the  limelight,  at  ten  inches  away 
it  appeared  to  be  four-tenths  of  an  inch ; 
two  hundred  yards  distant  it  was  one- 
third  the  moon's  disk :  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  made  it  appear  twice  the  size  of  the 
moon,  and  the  same  as  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile.  The  incandescent 
steel  seemed  tw-o-tenths  of  an  inch  at  a 
distance  of  ten  inches ;  one  quarter  the 
diameter  of  the  moon  at  two  hundred 
yards ;  as  large  as  the  moon  at  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and  the  same  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile.  How  much  more  diffi- 
cult, then,  must  it  be  to  determine  the 
size  of  a  meteor  as  it  swiftly  vanishes. 

Sometimes  stray  meteors  are  trapped 
by  the  camera  and  have  their  pictures 
taken  while  they  are  speedincf  across  a 
region  of  the  star-depths  which  is  being 


photographed.  I'rol.  E.  E.  Harnard,  of 
the  Verkes  CJbservatory  at  Williams 
Bay.,  Wis.,  has  been  specially  fortunate 
m  capturing  unwary  meteors.  He  has 
kindly  allowed  a  photograph  showing  a 
meteor  trail  to  be  used  as  one  of  the 
illustrations  for  this  article. 

Sometimes  disputes  have  arisen  re- 
garding the  ownership  of  meteors ;  that 
is,  whether  they  belong  to  the  observer 
who  saw  it  fall  or  to  the  man  who  owns 
the  land  whereon  it  was  found.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  fall  of  a  meteor,  November 
5,  1 841,  at  Bourbon,  in  the  Department 
of  Vendee,  France,  the  case  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  discoverer  who  saw  it 
fall.  However,  a  stone  which  fell  in  1872 
in  southern  France  was  awarded  to  the 
owner  of  the  land.  In  his  book  on  me- 
teorites, M.  Stanislaus  Meunier  cites  an 
instance  from  the  Echo  du  Monde  Sa- 
vant for  November  24,  1842,  in  which 
the  statement  is  made  that  a  mass  of  iron 
fell  in  a  field  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  American  Government  fined  the 
owner  for  not  paying  duty  on  imported 
foreign  goods!  When  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball 
tells  the  story,  he  usually  transfers  the 
scene  to  his  own  country. 

Among  the  meteorites  in  the  Foyer 
collection  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York  City,  is  one 
termed  the  Willamette,  which  has  a 
length  of  ten  feet,  hight  of  over  six 
feet,  and  thickness  of  four  feet  three 
inches.  This  huge  mass,  weighing  fif- 
teen tons,  was  found  by  two  prospectors 
in  the  autumn  of  1902,  in  a  forest  south 
of  Portland,  Me.  With  the  utmost 
difficulty,  one  of  the  prospectors  removed 
the  meteorite  to  his  ranch,  and  the  owner 
of  the  land  on  which  it  was  found  insti- 
tuted suit  for  its  recovery.  The  contest 
was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
decided  in  his  favor.  It  was  presented 
to  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  William  E. 
Dodge  in  April,  1906. 

Sometimes  meteors  have  been  the 
cause  of  fearful  accidents,  as  they  crash 
down  with  terrific  speed  upon  the  earth. 
Tn  the  year  616.  it  is  said,  a  large  stone 
fell  in  China,  smashing  a  carriage  and 
killing  ten  men.  Tn  044.  according  to 
the  Froissart  chronicles,  a  fierv  meteor 
set  some  houses  on  fire :  and  on  March  7. 
t6t8.  one  started  a  fire  in  the  Palais  de 
Tusticc.  Paris.    Three  men  were  killed  at 
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sea  in  1647,  and  one  at  Milan  in   1654. 
In    1794.   according   to   Flammarion,   "a 
peasant   of   Kansas   City   was   killed  by 
an  aerolite,  which  shattered  a  tree,  reach- 
ing- the   ground   with   amazing  velocity. 
In  the  East  Indies  a  meteorite  killed  a 
man  and  wounded  a  woman,  January  16, 
1825 ;    and    on    February    16.     1827,    a 
meteor    fell    in    that    same   part    of    the 
world,  killing  a  man   instantly  with  the 
force  of  the  shock.     A  piece  of  this  me- 
teor is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Paris. 
On  the  confines  of  Hungary  a  meteor 
fell  on  September  7,  15 14,  with  a  deafen- 
ing noise.    It  was  looked  upon  as  a  mes- 
senger from  the  gods,  and  later  on  was 
fastened  by  a  chain  in  the  middle  of  a 
temple  erected  in  its  honor  by  the  people. 
Another  example  of  the  same  kind  oc- 
curred  in   Artois,    France,    only   in   this 
case  the  meteorite  was  fastened  with  a 
chain  of  iron,  because  it  had  the  reputa- 
tion   of    leaving    the    place    on    certain 
nights  each  year.    A  meteorite  weighing 


over  a  thousand  pounds  served  at  one 
time  as  an  idol  in  the  church  at  Charcas, 
Mexico,  but  reposes  at  present  in  the 
Museum  at  Paris.  In  East  Africa,  at  a 
place  called  Wanika,  a  meteor  fell  on 
March  6,  1853.  The  natives  looked  upon 
it  as  a  god,  anointed  it  with  oil,  covered 
it  with  garments  embroidered  in  pearls, 
and  placed  it  in  a  temple,  where  it  re- 
ceived special  honors. 

Reference  to  the  fact  that  meteorites 
were  worshij)ed  by  the  ancients  is  made 
by  Aristotle,  Seneca  and  Virgil.  'I  he 
Arabians  thought  they  were  fiery  stones 
thrown  by  angels  on  the  heads  of  de- 
mons when  the  latter  ventured  too  near 
the  sky.  This  legend  is  mentioned  in  the 
Koran,  and  referred  to  by  the  poet 
Moore  in  his  "Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  in 
the  lines  : 

"Fleeter  than  the  ttarry  brands 
Flung  at  night  from  an'jel  hands 
At  those  dark  and  daring  sprites 
Who  would  climb  th'  empyreal  hishts.'' 
New   York   City. 
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The  Wonder- Worker 

BY    MINNIE    LEONA   UPTON 

When  the  Wonder-worker  waves — 

Carelessly,    imperiously — 
His  mysterious  wand,  nor  craves 

Any  leave  from  you  or  me, 

Values  change,  or  vanish  quite. 

With  kaleidoscopic  shift : 
What  was  worthless  to  the  sight 

Now  appears  the  choicest  gift ; 

What  was  burden    turns  to  boon; 

What  was  hard    full  easy  seems: 
'.Vf-ath  the  sun,  a^^  "ncafh  the  moon, 

All  thf  \\<,r](]  IS  land  o'  dreams. 

.Maiden,  maiden,   run  and  hide! 
'Ware  the  Wonder-uorker's  wand!" 
Nay,  she  stands,  with  sweet  eyes  wide. 
Held  as  by  a  magic  bond. 

Can   she   neither  speak   nor  stir. 

Hear  no  word  of  old  or  wise' 
llr  has  laid  his  wand  on  her 

Ah,   the  glory   in  her  eyes! 
l!i<»Toi«,   Mam. 


The   Spirit  of  Seattle 

BY   BARON    D'ESTOURNELLES  DE   CONSTANT 

[The  author  uf  this  article  recently  made-  an  extended  trijj  thru  the  United  State!>  on 
a  mission  of  peace,  addressing  thousands  of  people.  The  Baron  is  a  member  of  the  French 
Senate,  a  judge  of  the  Hague  Court,  was  a  delegate  from  France  to  both  the  second  and  the 
third  flague  Conferences  and  last  year  a  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  On  his  jour- 
ney thru  this  country  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters  for  Le  Temps  of  Paris,  which  will  be  re- 
printed in  book  form,  both  abrua<l  and  by  Ciinn  &  Co.  in  this  country.  He  has  given  The 
Independent  an  opportunity  to  publish  in  advance  one  of  his  articles.  We  have  selected 
"Seattle"  as  a  representative  example  of  tlii»  distinguished  foreigner's  impressions  of  our 
American    activities. —  Kditor.] 

1AM  now  at  tlie  most  northerly  point  arc  already  dotted  here  and  there  with 
of  my  journey  in  the  West.  As  houses.  Building  lots  are  marked  out 
every  one  knows,  Seattle  —  which  among  new  streets  that  have  been  carried 
dates  from  yesterday,  or,  to  be  exact,  up  the  steepest  slopes,  paved,  and  pro- 
from  sixty  years  ago — is  already  a  very  vided  with  sidewalks.  In  a  few  months 
large  city,  laid  out  on  a  vast  scale  like  the  these  streets  will  be  lined  with  houses, 
others,  and  even  more  so.  Here,  again,  They  are  already  served  by  busy,  restless 
the  Americans  have  prepared  for  the  tramways,  with  their  surprising  con- 
future  on  unlimited  lines.  It  must  be  tempt  for  gradients  and  uninhabited  lo- 
admitted  that  Nature  seems  to  have  calities ;  and  they  are  lighted,  after  the 
settled  the  proportions  of  American  Seattle  style,  with  a  wealth  of  five-branch 
cities.  The  Greek  and  Roman  acropola  electric  standards  worthy  of  the  Avenue 
are   grand   in   proportion    to   their    sur-  de  I'Opera  in  Paris. 

roundings,  and  this  harmony  constitutes  In    certain    places,    notably    near    the 

their  beauty ;  but  American  cities  of  the  New    Washington    Hotel,    the    gradient 

twentieth    century    cannot    be    on    these  was  really  too  much  even  for  the  Seattle 

lines.     They  are  gigantic,  like  the  coun-  tramways ;  but  no  time  was  lost  in  hesi- 

try,    the    mountains,    trees,    gulfs    and  tating,  and  the  hill  was  simply  decapi- 

rivers.  tated.     It  is  now  being  treated  just  as 

The  celebrated  Douglas  fir  trees,  which  one  might  take  off  a  layer  of  cake.  This 
are  beginning  to  yield  to  the  progress  of  gets  rid  of  a  hill  about  three  hundred  feet 
civilization,  are  several  yards  in  diameter  high  and  provides  a  comparatively  level 
and  are  several  thousand  years  old  (6,500  roadway.  This  bold  operation,  however, 
years,  it  is  said).  The  pillars  of  a  temple,  was  not  foreseen,  and  some  of  the  in- 
built for  the  University  of  Seattle's  for-  habitants  had  established  their  homes  on 
estry  exhibition  and  still  standing,  were  the  top  of  the  hill,  whence  they  enjoyed 
made  out  of  enormous  tree  trunks,  all  a  splendid  view  over  the  gulf  and  lakes, 
identical  and  each  in  a  single  piece,  larger  The  existence  of  these  houses  was  a 
than  any  monolith  or  stone  obelisk.  mere  detail.     They  were  simply  moved 

From  San  Francisco  to  Portland,  and  down.      Like   another   Macbeth,    I   have 

from  Portland  to  Alaska  and  the  Rocky  seen  these  houses  come   down  the   hill. 

Mountains,  everything  is  big,  and  how  and  they  are  moving  as  I  watch.    I  have 

could  Seattle  be  small?  to  go  and  satisfy  myself  that  I  am  not 

Such  an  enterprise  could  not  have  been  under    some   optical    illusion.      Most    of 

carried  out  without  a  great  amount  of  these  pretty  houses  are  built  of  wood, 

money  and  a  still  greater  amount  of  con-  but  brick  and  even  stone  houses  are  suc- 

fidence.     Not  only  has  the   forest  been  cessfully  moved  in  the  same  way.     The 

cleared  away,  but  even  the  mountains  are  wooden  houses  are  comparatively  large, 

being  leveled.     From  the  thirteenth  floor  the  most  spacious  containing  at  least  ten 

of  my  hotel  T  can  see  series  of  hills  in-  rooms.     Perched  on  the  hillside,  which 

tersper?ed  with  lakes  and  gulfs.     These  in  the  meantime  is  attacked   night  and 

hills  are  partially  cleared  of  forest,  and  .  dav  hv  boring  machines,  the  earth  being 
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conveyed  elsewhere  by  a  series  of  rail- 
ways, they  may  be  said  to  be  ready  for 
traveling,  ihe  loundations,  which  rest 
on  a  square  frame  of  lumber,  are  soon 
laid  bare.  Two  immense  wooden  beams 
pointmg  downhill  like  an  enormous 
chariot  are  slipped  under  the  lumber,  a 
sort  of  bridge  or  inclined  plane  leading 
downhill  having  been  previously  made. 
Piles  of  roughly  hewn  logs  are  placed 
one  above  the  other  like  a  child's  build- 
ing blocks,  their  number  being  smaller 
and  smaller  as  the  inclined  plane,  to 
which  they  act  as  supports,  comes  nearer 
the  level  of  the  new  site,  where  every- 
thing is  made  ready  for  the  house. 
Down  this  rudimentary  bridge,  which 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  designed  by  a 
child,  the  two  beams,  and  the  house  with 
them,  are  gently  lowered  by  means  of  a 
clever  combination  of  ropes  until  the 
house  has  reached  the  plot  that  is  waiting 
for  it.  Strong  wheels  are  then  fitted  to 
the  beams,  and  the  house  is  steered  to 
the  exact  spot  desired  and  is  ready  for 
immediate  occupation. 

I  had  a  conversation  with  the  owner 
of  one  of  these  houses  while  she  was 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a  small 
garden  in  front  of  her  veranda  in  its 
new  place.  My  surprise,  or  rather  my 
astonishment,  seemed  to  amuse  her,  and 
she  was  kind  enough  to  tell  me  all  1 
wanted  to  know  about  her  removal. 
"Nothing  could  be  simpler,"  she  said. 
"Everything  inside  the  house  was  left  as 
it  was.  The  furniture,  fixtures,  pictures, 
all  stayed  in  their  places.  We  did  not 
even  have  a  window  pane  broken."  It 
was  perfectly  true,  and  1  have  seen  other 
houses  moved  in  the  same  way,  with 
their  windows  intact  and  the  curtains  in 
their  place  just  as  if  nothing  unusual 
were  going  on.  I  afterward  saw  the 
same  thing  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
and  at  liufifalo  I  saw  a  stone  house 
moved.  The  lady's  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, was  not  altogether  unalloyed,  inas- 
much as,  according  to  what  she  told  me, 
the  moving  cost  her  $25,000,  including 
everything.  I  asked  if  she  coulrl  not  have 
had  a  new  house  built  for  the  same  cost, 
to  which  she  replied,  philosophically. 
•'Probably." 

The  contractor,  whom  I  found  at  his 
works,  was  more  optimistic.  lie  pointed 
out  that  by  letting  one  of  these  trans- 


planted houses  for  five  or  mx  years  the 
owner  gets  back  the  cost  of  moving  it. 
in  the  meantmie  the  land  increases  in 
value  and  the  house  can  be  rebuilt  for  a 
permanency. 

None  the  less,  shaving  off  the  top  of  a 
hill  and  moving  the  ground,  with  the 
houses  on  it,  into  the  valley — an  opera- 
tion known  as  "degrading  ' — is  an  un- 
common exploit,  except  at  Seattle,  where 
extraordinary  things  are  the  rule  and  the 
principal  object  is  to  accomplish  the  im- 
possible. People  talk  about  the  "Seattle 
spirit,"  "what  Seattle  wants,"  and  the 
"Seattle  walk,"  and  there  is  some  truth 
in  it.  I  have  met  many  Americans  with 
a  "sure-to-get-there"  style  of  walking, 
just  like  their  conversation. 

This  confidence  has  already  shown 
what  it  can  do.  Confidence  was  what  led 
the  citizens  of  Seattle  to  discuss  plans 
for  laying  out  the  city  on  a  larger  scale 
while  the  terrible  fire  of  1889  was  still 
raging.  Thanks  also  to  confidence,  they 
compelled  the  railway  companies  to  pay 
attention  to  their  district,  which  was 
thought  of  very  little  account  at  that 
time.  The  companies  refused  to  carry 
their  roads  to  Seattle  and  establish  a 
terminal  in  such  a  chaos  of  mountains 
and  lakes.  They  set  down  the  idea  as 
impossible  and  crazy.  Not  to  be  dis- 
couraged, the  Seattle  men  set  to  work 
themselves  in  gangs  and,  without  any 
outside  help;  they  built  the  most  difficult 
section  of  the  line,  starting  from  Seattle, 
ready  to  connect  with  the  future  trunk 
line.  Since  that  time  Seattle  has  become 
a  center  for  all  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads. At  present  it  has  six ;  there  will 
soon  be  eight,  and,  no  doubt,  others  later 
on.  In  this  way  a  great  center  for  trade 
with  the  Far  East  has  been  built  up ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Seattle  ab- 
solutely refuses  to  join  in  any  so-called 
patriotic  movement  against  Japan.  Seattle 
has  shortened  the  journey  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  and  Japan  by  eight 
hundred  miles.  In  connection  with  the 
surrounding  ports,  such  as  Iwerctt,  Vic- 
toria, Vancouver  and  Portland,  Seattle 
has  become  the  great  supply  center  for 
Alaska  and  I'.ritish  Columbia.  A  great 
many  people  work  in  the  Klondyke  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  return  to  Seattle  for 
the  winter. 

rVophcts  of  ill-omen  predict  all  sorts 
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ut  lailiucs  and  Uisappoiutmcnts  lor  too 
aiiibitiuub  Seattle,  llie  bolder  spirits  r<i- 
ply: 

"What  does  that  matter.''  We  can 
stand  dibappointments.  We  are  not 
working  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  the 
city,  the  country  and  the  future.  Noth- 
ing venture,  nothing  win;  if  we  have  set- 
backs we  will  begin  again,  and  if  we  still 
fail,  others  will  get  the  beneht  of  what 
we  have  done.  Nothing  is  lost.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  Panama 
Lanal  is  hnished  or  how  last  the  cities 
competing  with  Ub  grow,  ihc  port  of 
Seattle  is  in  the  middle  of  such  a  rich 
district  that  it  is  bound  to  take  its  place- 
not  only  as  a  connecting  link  between 
East  and  West,  but  as  a  market  for 
produce.  This  is  why  so  much  Eastern 
money  is  invested  here,  and  why  the  rise 
in  value  of  real  estate  justifies  us  in 
spending  lavishly  with  an  eye  to  the  fu- 
ture. Lake  Washington,  which  is  deep 
enough  for  the  biggest  fleets  in  the 
world,  will  soon  be  connected  thru  the 
city  with  the  Sound ;  we  shall  begin  to 
get  coal  out  of  our  mines,  and  our  crops 
will  give  ten  times  as  much  as  they  do 
now. 

"Capital  from  outside  works  with  a 
vengeance  at  Seattle,  and  it  has  come  to 
such  a  point  with  us  that  the  question  of 
property  presents  itself  in  a  new  light. 
Henry  George's  theories  have  a  good 
many  believers  here,  and  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why.  Look  at  this  piece  of  real 
estate.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  worth  noth- 
ing, and  now  it  would  sell  for  a  million 
dollars.  Its  owner  is  simply  waiting 
while  the  city  works  for  his  benefit.  He 
lives  at  Chicago  or  New  York  and  does 
nothing.  He  is  speculating  on  other 
men's  labor.  Is  this  right  or  just?  The 
same  question  has  arisen  at  Vancouver, 
and  it  has  been  settled,  not  by  Socialism, 
but  by  what  is  called  the  single  tax, 
based  on  the  value  of  the  ground,  ac- 
cording to  Henry  George's  system. 
Land  should  bring  in  revenue  for  the 
community  and  not  for  the  owner  alone. 

"You  gentlemen  from  Europe  and  the 
East  will  have  to  understand  that  we 
cannot  accept  your  ways  of  settling 
thmgs.  and  that  we  must  find  our  own. 
Do  not  try  to  measure  us  by  your  stand- 
ards.    We  are  different  from  you  thru 


the  force  of  circumstances  and  thru  your 
own  lault.  Livihzation  has  always  moved 
westward  with  the  sun,  and  now  it  has 
reached  the  end  of  the  journey,  where  we 
are.  Un  us  lies  the  burden  of  all  your 
disappointments  and  excesses,  as  also  of 
whatever  good  you  have  done.  We  have 
to  deal  with  all  the  problems  you  have 
not  been  able  to  solve.  At  least  let  us 
view  the  task  thru  our  own  eyes  and  take 
it  in  hand  in  our  own  way.  We  are  a 
new  people  in  a  new  sphere,  and  we  have 
to  find  new  ways — our  own  ways,  and 
not  yours." 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  Seattle  spint 
does  not  accept  European  ideas  without 
due  examination.  The  Seattle  spirit 
takes  nothing  for  granted,  it  shows  it- 
self in  every  department  of  activity;  in 
the  churches,  for  instance.  The  Presby- 
terian church,  in  which  i  spoke,  is  not 
only  a  place  of  worship,  but  of  debate 
and  an  educational  center,  where  I  was 
introduced  to  the  audience  and  listened 
to  exactly  as  I  was  at  the  university.  It 
was  the  same  at  the  Congregational 
church,  the  most  democratic  of  all  and 
also  the  oldest.  It  is  under  no  bishop, 
and  is  not  connected  with  any  organized 
church  system.  Its  congregation  consists 
of  so  many  people  who  combined  to 
build  their  own  church  and  manage  it 
after  their  own  way,  without  any  inter- 
ference from  outside  or  above.  As  the 
number  of  churches  increases,  they  com- 
bine in  turn.  The  members  of  the  con- 
gregation elect  their  minister  and  organ- 
ize their  Sunday  school,  concerts  and 
lectures,  which  are  delivered  by  any  one 
considered  to  have  something  useful  to 
say. 

This,  moreover,  is  how  a  great  many 
Protestant  churches  in  America  regard 
their  educational  mission.  They  are 
open  to  moral  instruction  of  any  kind. 
The  teaching  of  conciliation  and  inter- 
national justice  is  by  no  means  outside 
their  program,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
forms  part  of  it.  There  are  a  great 
many  who  think  that  the  schools  ought 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  general  in- 
struction, outside  school  hours.  Their 
theory  is  that  the  schools  belong  to  the 
people,  and  that  the  people  ought  to  have 
the  use  of  them. 

Paris,   France. 


A   Stirring  Interval 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 


IN  my  latest  contribution  to  the 
columns  of  The  Independent  I 
described  the  condition  of  London 
as  then  absolutely  absorbed  in  the 
terrors  and  dangers  created  by  the  spread 
of  strikes  here  and  there  and  everywhere 
thruout  the  trading 
quarters  of  the  great 
metropolis.  Just  now 
we  are  under  the 
influence  of  alarms 
much  greater  in  every 
sense  than  the  terrors 
engendered  by  the 
prospects  of  an  era 
of  trades  strikes, 
which  threatened  to 
include  a  compulsory 
suspen  s  i  o  n  of  all 
manner  of  railway 
traffic  in  various 
parts  if  not  indeed 
thruout  all  parts  of 
E  n  g  land,  Scotland. 
Ireland  and  Wale>. 
Now  we  find  our- 
selves once  again  re- 
stored to  our  more 
familiar  and  frequent 
alarms  alxjut  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars, 
and  I  think  I  may  say 
that  we  most  of  us 
feel  more  at  home 
and  less,  if  I  may  use 
such  an  expression, 
"put  out"  by  the 
threatenings  of  for- 
eign fleets  off  our 
coasts  than  by  the 
announcements  of 
strikes  in  our  com- 
mercial pursuits.  Italy 
has  got  into  trouble 
with  Turkey,  and 
without     professing    or     pretending 
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Turkey  in  which  the  land  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar would  not  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  of  these  islands  rather  than  the 
monarch  of  Constantinople.  Then  we 
have  not  very  recently  received  news  of 
disturbances  between  France  and  Ger- 
many concerning  Mo- 
rocco. But  these,  1 
believe,  show  every 
prospect  of  being 
brought  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion.  In 
fact,  the  number  of 
alarms  which  we  have 
lately  been  receiving 
and  discussing  seem 
as  if  they  ought  to 
have  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with 
the  world  of  science 
and  commerce  and 
international  inter  - 
course  and  all  the 
conditions  of  civiliza- 
tion which  the  mod- 
ern world  is  supposed 
to  have  created  and 
per  manently  estab- 
lished. When  here  in 
England  we  now  take 
up  a  morning  paper 
we  look  into  its  col- 
umns with  the  expec- 
tation first  to  read 
some  rumors  of  a 
coming  war,  just  as 
when  we  open  a  inim- 
ber  of  Punch  we  ex- 
pect to  be  confronted 
by  a  joke.  Naturally, 
when  we  are  talking 
about  wars  in  the 
near  future  we  ex- 
l)ect  to  find  Germany 
taking  a  prominent 
part  in  them,  and  the  fact  is  that  at  ])res- 
ent  there  is  a  strong  and  almost  universal 


know  much  alxnit  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy, T  may  at  least  venture  to  say  belief  that  Germany  is  much  inclined  to 
that  I  can  hardly  conceive  the  possibility  finr]     another    occasion     for    war     with 
of  any  qnarrfl  ari-.ing  between  Italy  and  I'raiirc     in     some    arrangements    which 
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1' ranee  is  understuud  to  be  inakiiig  fur  a 
Iterilous  controversy.  1  tind  it  hard  to 
undei  btand  how  a  people  hkc  tlie  Ger- 
mans,'ranking  among  the  very  best  edu- 
cated of  all  existing  peoples,  and  who 
have  in  our  own  days  won  the  greatest 
warlike  triumphs  of  the  present  age, 
could  feel  any  temptation  whatever  to  go 
in  quest  of  new  adventures  which  could 
atUl  but  little  to  the  fame  of  their  past 
triumphs  and  might  only  end  in  utter 
disappointment. 

But  now  already  additional  excitement 
IS  given  to  the  alarms  about  coming  wars 
in  the  announcement,  not  as  a  rumor, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Italy  has 
actually  declared  war  against  Turkey. 
Today  the  Daily  Nezvs  publishes  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  of  Italy's  declaration 
of  war,  a  quotation  from  which  I  think 
will  interest  and  astonish  my  American 
readers. 

"Italy  declared  war  on  Turkey  yesterday. 
It  is  plain  that  Turkey  was  prepared  to  make 
the  most  extensive  concessions  in  order  to 
preserve  peace,  but  Italy  was  determined  to 
exact  at  all  costs  the  full  measure  of  her  de- 
mands. Thus  opens  the  first  war  which 
French  action  in  Morocco  has  launched  upon 
Europe ;  the  first,  but  who  knows  whether  it 
will  be  the  last?  The  best  that  we  can  now 
hope  is  that  war  will  be  confined  to  Tripoli, 
that  the  dead  will  be  numbered  in  hundreds 
instead  of  by  scores  of  thousands.  That  is  a 
hope  hardly  likely  to  be  gratified.  Already 
there  are  rumors  of  risings  in  Albania,  of 
menaces  to  Greece.  These  are  guesses,  doubt- 
less, but  guesses  based  upon  fact.  The  rulers 
of  the  world  have  thrown  over  law  and  mo- 
rality; appetite  alone  now  dictates  their  con- 
duct, and  appetites  in  the  Balkans  are  coarse 
and  strong.  Where  the  ancient  civilizations, 
the  model  states,  have  set  so  tempting  an 
example,  how  shall  we  expect  the  mushroom 
states,  their  pupils,  not  to  follow?  And  when 
the  scramble  is  once  in  motion,  who  is  there 
that  may  not  be  drawn  in?  Today  the  peace 
of  Europe  is  at  the  mercy  of  any  wanton,  and 
nobody  knows  where  next  the  delirium  may 
break  out.  To  this  pass  have  the  rulers  of 
Europe,  the  select  statesmen,  the  men  claim- 
ing to  govern  by  virtue  of  superior  wisdom, 
brought  the  world.  Judged  by  their  works, 
they  are  infinitely  inferior  to  the  masses  whom 
they  profess  to  lead  and  instruct,  for  tne  uni- 
versal sentiment  wherever  plain  citizens  are 
gathered  together  is  of  unbounded  disgust ; 
disgust  with  Italy,  but  not  with  Italy  alone, 
nor  even  especially  with  Italy.  Italy  has 
done  nakedly,  without  disguise,  without  hy- 
pocrisy, what  during  the  last  twelve  years 
every  other  great  Power  has  done  or  tried 
to  do." 


1  must  say  that  lor  myself  1  could  feel 
iiuthmg    but    regret   that  a   country   like 
Italy      should     condescend     to      follow 
the    vulgar   example   of   the   states   that 
make  use  of  the  declaration  of  war  as  a 
means  of  self-advertisement.    1  have  met 
C'avour  and  heard  him  speak  on  some 
important  subjects  and  occasions  ;  I  knew 
Garibaldi  and  met  him  often  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  and  i  could  not 
associate  either  of  these  men,  the  states- 
man or  the  soldier,  with  the  advertising 
of  his  country  by  the  means  of  an  un- 
expected declaration  of  war.    But  I  must 
say  that  if  the  challenge  is  taken  up  by 
1  urkey,  I  shall  certainly  look  with  hope 
for  the  full  success  of  the  Italian  arms. 
It  may  be  that  we  shall  yet  discover  that 
Italy  has  some  powerful  support  prom- 
ised to  her  in  this  most  recent  adven- 
ture, and  that  she  will  come  out  of  it 
fully  triumphant  in  the  end.   That  would 
at  all  events  be  much  more  gratifying  to 
civilization   in   general   than   her   defeat 
and  humiliation  by  Turkey  and  whatever 
allies  the  Ottoman  Empire  can  bring  to 
her  own  aid.    The  news  received  already 
is  often  very  conflicting  and  is  almost 
always  rather  confusing.     We  hear  ac- 
counts of  Ottoman  war  vessels  complete- 
ly destroyed,  and  on  the  other  hand  we 
read  narratives  equally  positive  of  Italian 
war  movements  against  Turkey's  fleet  or 
Turkish  battalions  proving  utter  failures, 
and  just  at  the  present  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  bringing  the  conflicting  accounts 
to  any  final  settlement.     For  the  present, 
then,   we   here   in   Europe — I    mean   all 
those  of  us  whose  sympathies  and  hopes 
are  with  Italy — are  left  to  live  on  those 
sympathies  and  hopes  and  to  believe  that 
they  will  justify  themselves  as  this  chap- 
ter  of   history    broadens   and   brightens 
upon  us. 

In  our  domestic  politics  we  are  also  in 
a  condition,  as  my  American  readers 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  learn,  of 
cheerful  expectation.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  with  the  coming 
of  next  year's  session  of  Parliament  will 
come  the  passing  of  Ireland's  measure  of 
Home  Rule.  More  than  one  member  of 
the  Government,  and  even  of  the  Cab- 
inet, has  already  spoken  out  frankly  his 
own  conviction  that  this  is  the  determina- 
tion of  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  at 
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present  and  that  there  is  no  prospect  of 
any  change  in  the  poHtical  determinat'on. 
Much  interest  has  been  felt  thruout 
England  in  the  visit  of  the  Eighty  Club 
to  Ireland.  The  Eighty  Club  is  one  of 
the  old-established,  almost  historical, 
London  clubs  which  give  themselves  up 
mainly  to  political  interests,  and  the 
members  this  year  paid  a  visit  to  Ireland 
in  order  to  make  themselves  better  ac- 
quainted as  to  the  actual  genuineness  and 
nationality  of  the  demand  for  Home 
Rule.  From  all  that  I  have  read  and 
heard  of  their  experiences  I  believe  that 
even  in  the  province  of  Ulster  they  found 
that  Home  Rule  had  the  majority  of 
supporters.  I  may  out  of  my  own  per- 
sonal experiences  offer  some  distinct 
support  to  this  impression  from  the  fact 
that  I  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
some  years  as  the  representative  of  the 
city  of  Derry,  in  that  part  of  the  north 
of  Ireland  which  was  long  believed  to  be 
the  most  thoroly  Orange  of  Ireland's 
northern  communities.  Apparently  the 
Eighty  Club  received  a  welcome  thru  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland  which  satisfied 
them  that  the  general  feeling  of  the 
island  was  on  the  whole  very  favorable 
to  the  cause  of  Home  Rule.  For  my- 
self, I  feel  the  most  serious  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  country  in  the 
world  whose  population  are  more  thor- 
oly agreed  upon  any  political  question 
than  the  Irish  people  are  agreed  upon 
the  question  of  Home  Rule,  and  I  feel 
well  convinced  that  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  Ireland's  population 
being  thus  united  in  opinion  has  of  late 
been  making  itself  more  and  more  ap- 
parent with  every  passing  week  to  even 
those  classes  of  Irishmen  whose  personal 
interests  set  them  against  the  whole 
agitation  for  the  restoration  r.f  Irish 
nationality. 

One  of  the  London  papers,  llie  Daily 
Mail,  annoimces  a  marriage  which  will 
be  heard  of  with  much  and  equal  interest 
thruout  the  world  of  titles  anrl  the  world 
of  letters  here  in  P>r;tain.  The  bride- 
groom is  Mr.  Algernon  H.  \  illiers,  son 
of  thf  I'.ritish  Minister  at  i'.rnsscis,  a 
member  (>i  the  aristocratic  (larcnd'm 
family,  and  the  ))ride  is  Miss  Ikatrix 
F'aul,  daughter  of  Herbert  Paul,  one  r)f 
the    most    distingiiisli<d    among    living 


English  journalists  and  authors.  I  was 
for  many  years  a  colleague  of  Herbert 
Paul,  when  we  both  were  writing  lead- 
ing articles  for  The  Daily  News,  and  our 
personal  friendship  has  maintained  itself 
ever  since.  Herbert  Paul  distinguished 
himself  in  the  writing  of  historical  and 
biographical  volumes  as  well  as  in  lead- 
ing articles,  and  I  doubt  whether  the 
newspaper  literature  of  Great  Britain 
ever  had  a  more  brilliant  writer  of  lead- 
ing articles  than  my  dear  old  friend,  to 
whom  I  am  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  offer 
my  congratulation  on  the  happy  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter.  Herbert  Paul  is 
the  author  of  a  "Life  of  Gladstone,"  a 
"Life  of  Matthew  Arnold,"  "Men  and 
Letters,"  and  many  other  works,  each 
one  of  which  added  to  the  reputation  of 
my  old  friend  and  colleague.  I  may  add 
that  I  was  for  some  years  a  parlia- 
mentary as  well  as  a  journalistic  col- 
league of  my  friend  when  he  too  occu- 
pied, as  I  did.  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

I  began  this  article  with  some  remarks 
on  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
public  interest  and  therefore  public  talk 
on  the  subject  of  strikes,  which  at  the 
time  when  I  was  engaged  with  the  pro- 
duction of  that  article  was  engrossing 
the  absolute  attention  of  all  that  large 
proportion  of  the  British  public  which 
occupies  itself  in  the  consideration  and 
reconsideration  of  the  items  of  news 
supplied  by  the  daily  and  weekly  jour- 
nals. The  war  between  Italy  and  Tur- 
key came  in  for  a  while  to  distract  our 
attention  from  such  merely  domestic 
questions  as  strikes,  but  we  are  now,  it 
seems,  threatened  once  again  with  a 
scries  of  the  most  alarming  and  indeed 
the  most  distracting  and  destructive 
strikes  in  almost  all  the  great  depart 
mcnts  of  British  trade  and  British  every- 
day operations.  For  the  moment,  there- 
fore, the  attention  of  most  of  us  has 
been  diverted,  or  perhaps  T  should  better 
sav  distracted,  since  the  phrase  "divert- 
ed" gives,  whether  we  mean  it  or  not, 
a  suggestion  of  somcthmg  humorous, 
which  certainly  could  not  bo  found  in 
the  prediction  of  somo  disturbing  events, 
the  disturbing  cfTect  of  which  is  to  be 
confined  altogether  to  the  domestic  life 
of  these  coimtries. 

r  <iMDOK,     KN'.I.ANn. 
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Prosody  and  Versification 

Thosk  who  wish  U)  study  the  anatomy 
of  verse  may  well  look  to  Professor 
Georp^e  Saintsbury's  Historical  Manual 
of  En^iitish  Prosody ^  They  will  fiiul  vtrsc 
there  in  its  bones  and  their  articulation, 
in  its  processes  of  takinp^  on  muscle,  with 
a  hint  now  and  then  that  there  is  blood 
somewhere  at  work,  and  a  head,  luntjs, 
and  feeders  of  various  usefulness.  The 
history  of  this  a,natomv  in  all  its  parts 
from  the  beginninj^  of  rhythmic  construc- 
tion out  of  which  has  grown  the  vast 
bodv  of  En,q;lish  verse  of  which  we  justly 
boast  is  here  written.  Even  the  vast 
terminoloijy  of  poetics  is  traced  from  the 
Saxon  days  before  verse  be.c^an  to  walk 
on  "feet  "  down  to  the  days  when,  with 
Shelley  and  Swinburne,  it  took  winces 
with  the  lark  and  nightins^ale  and  lifted 
sonf?  to  the  skies,  and.  with  Browning^, 
disappeared  in  the  clouds  themselves.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  complete  manual  and 
thesaurus  of  verse-in-the-buildinp;-,  such 
a  thesaurus  as  will  almost  satisfy  that 
want  in  the  student  of  sons:  which  is 
never  quite  filled  until  the  student  can 
talk  about  and  about  the  art  which  he  af- 
fects as  the  German  classicist  can  talk 
about  the  missinc^  vocables  in  a  manu- 
script of  -^schylus.  The  learned  author 
tracks  the  iamb,  the  trochee,  the  dactyl 
and  anapest.  the  spondee  and  Bacchius 
home  to  the  very  borders  of  that  endless 
discussion  v.hether  there  is  any  foot  at 
all  save  the  iamb  and  trochee,  and 
whether,  after  all,  the  trochee  is  anythin<T 
but  an  iamb  chanjjins^  step  to  rest  itself, 
and  the  dactyl  and  anapest  anything  but 
the  frolicsome  hop-skip-and-jump  of 
these  two. 

Tf  the  cheerful  nnd  light-hearted 
reader  wishes  onlv  the  psvchologv  of 
verse,  he  mav  go  with  confidence  to  Pro- 
fessor Brander  Matthews's  A  Sfiidv  of 
Versification.^  in  which  the  author  an- 
nounces at  the  start  that  he  will  have 
little  to  say  of  the  history  of  prosody. 

'M.wu.^L  OF  Knci.ish  Prosody.  By  George  Saints- 
bury.      New    York:   The   Macniillan   Co.      $i.6o 

'A  Stuuv  of  Versification.  By  Brander  Matthews. 
Hoston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Co.      $1.23. 
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What  he  aims  at  is  "a  beginner's  text- 
book of  metrical  rhetoric.  Its  aim  is  to 
explain  to  the  inquirer  the  technic  of 
verse-making  and  to  show  him  how  the 
poets  have  been  able  to  achieve  their  ef- 
fects. It  sets  forth  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  art, — 
that  all  poetry  is  to  be  said  or  sung,  and 
that  its  appeal  is  to  the  ear  and  not  to 
the  eye.  This  principle  is  here  asserted, 
unhesitatingly ;  and  from  it  all  the  prac- 
tices of  modern  English  versification  are 
here  derived.  No  other  principle  is  even 
discussed,  and  all  controversy  has  been 
rigorously  eschewed.  .  The  student  will 
not  be  confused  by  any  attempt  to  refute 
any  other  theory ;  and  his  time  will  not 
be  wasted  by  the  confutation  of  any  code 
long  ago  disestablished."  From  his  em- 
phatic statement  of  the  case  that  "all 
poetry  is  to  l^e  said  or  sung,"  that  its  ap- 
peal is  to  the  "ear"  and  not  to  the  "eye," 
one  begins  to  tremble  a  little  lest  the 
reader  who  is  to  answer  the  appeal  shall 
prove  to  be  Tennyson  himself,  or  Words- 
worth, or,  peradventure,  some  "pulpit- 
drum  ecclesiastic."  Bayard  Taylor's 
visit  with  Tennyson  and  Emerson's  pa- 
tient ear  lent  to  Wordsworth's  sonorous 
declamation  of  his  own  poems  warn  us 
oflF  from  the  loan  of  an  ear.  One  rather 
prefers  that  inner  ear  of  the  mind  that 
has  been  trained  in  the  articulation  of 
the  forest,  the  sea.  and  the  wind — of  the 
mind, 

"That  ocean  where  each  kind 

Doth   straight   its   own   resemblance   find. 

Yet   it   creates   transcending   these 

Far  other   worlds   and   other  seas." 

than  precisely  what  the  poet  had  in  his 
thought.  Listening  somewhat  assidu- 
ously with  that  inner  ear,  man  has  bu'lt 
up  a  perfect  factory  of  musical  instru- 
ments in  his  head  to  interpret  nature. 
With  such  a  definition  of  "ear,"  one  may 
accept  the  author's  bold  and  startling 
dictum,  and  follow  him  with  delight  as 
he  leads  u?  among  the  great  masters  of 
song  courteously  requesting  of  each 
singer  his  best  music.  Courteouslv, — 
for  Professor  Matthews  has  a  well-tuned 
inner  ear  for  what  the  real  masters  have 
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to  say  aloud,  and  there  is  no  courtesy  so 
fine  as  a  just  appreciation  of  the  gift  one 
is  in  receipt  of.  His  definitions  of  the 
technical  parts  of  versification  lie  in  the 
illustrations.  With  a  judicious  finger  he 
points  us  to  the  illuminated  passage  of  a 
poet,  and  we  find  there  our  direction  to 
the  author's  art.  Professor  Matthews  is 
nothing  if  not  bold  and  dashing — dog- 
matic, is  it  called?— at  any  rate,  dash- 
ingly right  or  dashingly  wrong,  as  when 
he  nearly  knocks  the  breath  out  of  the 
useful  and  very  prevalent  spondee — the 
spondee  which  obligingly  lends  its  ox- 
like  back  to  the  burden  of  trochee  or 
iamb,  anapest  or  dactyle,  and  yet  comes 
down  with  unshakable  might,  on  its  own 
solid  base,  when  a  Milton  is  weighting 

the  lines. 

-^ 

The  Life  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes.  By  John 
.Morgan  Richards.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Button  &  Co.     $4. 

Pearl  Mary  Teresa  Craigie  wrote  her 
novels  and  dramas  under  the  name  of 
John  Oliver  Hobbes:  "I  chose  the  name 
of  John  because  it  is  my  father's  and  my 
son's,  Oliver  because  of  the  warring 
Crom.well,  and  Hobbes  because  it  is 
homely."  She  had  a  genius  for  friend- 
ship, and  to  one  with  that  best  gift  of 
the  gods  the  most  natural  means  of  ex- 
pression is  by  personal  letters.  The  let- 
ters given  in  this  large  volume  reveal  a 
most  attractive  personality.  They  are 
not  stilted  or  conventional,  yet  they  are 
veiled  by  a  womanly  decorum  more  en- 
gaging than  the  greater  abandon  the 
reader  might  expect  from  the  author  of 
several  very  successful  comedies.  Mrs. 
Craigie  was  a  deeply  religious  woman,  a 
Catholic  in  her  later  life.  "I  believe  I 
am  a  lover  of  souls,  but  people  scare  me 
out  of  my  wits.  I  am  not  at  home ;  I 
talk  alxjut  things  which  I  do  not  believe 
in,  to  people  who  do  not  believe  me." 
IjUt  she  is  "at  home"  in  her  letters.  Mrs. 
Craigie  had  many  warm  friends  among 
men  of  letters.  In  an  appreciative  note 
from  J.  M.  I'arric,  he  gives  an  astonish- 
ing disclosure  of  his  feeling  toward 
Sentimental  Tommy: 

"As  for  fhc  Heath  of  Thomas,  I  question 
whether  I  roiild  have  writtr-n  the  hook  had 
I  not  had  the  hiokini^  forward  tr*  the  (gleeful 
piiIhnK  of  the  rope  that  would  leave  him 
kirkjnf?." 


Mrs.  Craigie's  own  letters  are  charming, 
with  touches  of  her  art  as  a  writer  ol' 
comedies : 

"I  am  delighted  to  have  Seligman  s  book 
The  lucidity  of  American  professors  is  Al- 
mighty God's  recompense  to  us  for  the  vul- 
garity of  some  American  millionaires. '. . .  It  is 
lovely  here  (in  Calcutta),  but  even  the  birds 
smg  m   Hindustanee.  .  .  ." 

Small  wonder  that  the  greatest  men  in 
England  and  America  were  her  loyal 
friends  and  valued  her  regard  as  well  as 
admired  her  talent.  In  her  short  life, 
for  Mrs.  Craigie  died  at  thirty-eight,  she 
accomplished  an  enormous  amoimt  of 
work.  Her  last  book  was  "The  Dream 
and  the  Business."  After  much  activity, 
many  sorrows  and  disappointments  to 
offset  the  success,  the  "'business"  of  life 
was  over,  and  the  dream  of  rest  at 
length  realized. 


Adrian   Savage.       By    Lucas    Malet.       New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.35. 

One  figure  stands  out  in  Adrian  Sav- 
age from  a  crowd  of  commonplace,  or,  at 
least,  conventional  characters— that  of  a 
lonely  and  unlovely  woman  who  has  an 
ingrowing  egoism  and  a  hysteric  self- 
consciousness.  Joanna  Smythwaite  is  a 
pathetic,  yet  dignified  figure,  never  posi- 
tively absurd  altho  she  dreams  that  a 
young  man  loves  her,  when  his  heart  is' 
quite  otherwise  engaged,  spinning  her 
web  of  fantastic  illusion  out  of  trifles 
light  as  air.  The  gentleness  and  courtesy 
of  a  sympathetic  personality  and  the  care 
given  by  a  conscientious  trustee  to  her 
interests  mislead  Joanna  to  a  tragic  mis- 
take. It  is  a  study  of  the  malarial  stag- 
nation of  unmarried  women's  lives  in  up- 
per middle  class  England  as  painful  as 
it  is  powerful.  We  feel  its  truth.  Adrian 
Savage,  himself,  is  a  debonair  young 
man  with  a  winning  manner,  but  he 
never  achieves  the  reality  of  poor  Joanna. 
The  heroine  is  scarcely  more  than  a  lay- 
figure,  an  unsubstantial  feminist,  and  the 
villain  an  unbelievable  brute,  altho  the 
instances  of  his  brutality  are  told  with 
conviction.  The  work  of  Lucas  Malet  is 
always  that  of  a  sk'lled  writer,  but  aside 
from  the  porlrait  oi  Joaima  and  the  story 
of  her  starved  affection,  Adrian  Sava^^e 
is  a  disappointing  hook,  in  spite  of  its 
power. 


(uj8 
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Across  China  on  Foot.  Life  in  the  interior 
und  ilic  rclunu  niovcineiit.  By  Edwin 
J.  Dingle.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.      $3.50. 

This  is  a  personal  narrative  of  travel 
not  differing  esseiuially  fruni  many  oth- 
ers that  have  been  published  except  that 
it  is  more  recent  and  covers  in  |)art  un- 
fannliar  ground.  The  author  in  icjoy-io 
entered  China  by  the  front  door  at 
Shanghai  and  went  straight  thru  to  the 
back  in  British  Burma.  His  route  up 
the  Yang-tse  River  takes  him  thru  the 
heart  of  the  revolutionary  region  of  Hu- 
peh  and  Sze-chuan.  He  was  at  Han- 
kow in  January,  1911,  when  the  anti- 
foreign  riots  broke  out  there,  a  sort  of 
dress  rehearsal  for  the  more  serious  in- 
surrection now  centering  there,  and  his 
book  is  full  of  warnings  that  tlie  Boxer 
spirit  is  not  dead,  but  likely  to  flare  up 
at  any  moment.  The  most  original  fea- 
ture of  the  volume  is  its  illustrations,  a 
hundred  half-tones  from  the  author's 
photographs,  unusually  well  taken  and 
printed. 

Jt 
City  Government  by  Commission.      Edited 
by    Clinton     Rogers    Woodruff.       New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.      $1.50. 

Rapid  and  widespread  interest  in  the 
commission  form  of  municipal  govern- 
ment and  in  charter  reform  generally  is 
a  most  conspicuous  development  of  re- 
cent years.  In  part  it  is  another  expres- 
sion of  the  oft-betrayed  American  confi- 
dence that  changes  of  political  machinery 
would  automatically  ensure  reform.  But 
also  this  volume  shows  that  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  enlisting  city  officials  from  out- 
side the  ranks  of  professional  politicians 
as  well  as  in  inspiring,  with  its  provisions 
for  the  referendum  and  recall,  a  fresh 
democratic  fervor.  Its  efficacy  is  there- 
by greatly  strengthened.  Yet  it  is  no 
panacea  for  all  municipal  ills.  Its  dan- 
gers and  its  limitations  are  as  patent  as 
its  advantages.  The  National  Municipal 
League  has  therefore  brought  together 
the  papers  on  the  subject  that  have  been 
read  at  its  meetings  from  time  to  time  by 
experts  in  various  branches.  The  cons 
as  well  as  the  pros  are  presented,  the 
facts  are  sifted,  the  varied  forms  which 
go  under  the  common  name  are  analyzed, 
the  history  of  the  movement  is  narrated 
and  the  conclusions  that  can  at  present 
be  safely  drawn  are  summed  up. 


"Tlie  conunission  plan  h;is  established  a 
piinia  fade  case.  Wiiftlur  or  not  this  will 
lie  permanent,  and  tlie  same  results  will  be 
obtained  when  the  newness  of  the  broom 
has  \\(jrn  olT  and  tiie  novelty  of  the  change 
has  gone,  only  the  longer  e.xpcrience  of  a 
larger  luimlter  of  cities  can  siiow.  ...  A 
iliange  in  the  form  of  government  without  a 
change  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  will  avail 
uotliing." 

One  disadvantage  of  bringing  together  a 
number  of  essays  by  different  writers  is 
that  repetitions  will  be  common  unless 
they  are  rigorously  pruned  by  the  editor. 
In  this  case  the  editor  has  been  more 
considerate  of  the  writers  than  the  read- 
ers. The  account,  for  example,  of  the 
tragic  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to 
the  Galveston  plan  is  given  over  and 
over  again.  But  no  citizens'  committee 
for  framing  a  new  charter  will  be  fully 
equipped  without  copies  of  this  volume. 

Literary  Notes 

....A  good  exposition  and  honest  criticism 
of  "New  Thought"  may  be  found  in  Prof. 
J.  B.  Anderson's  New  Thought,  Its  Lights 
and  Shadoik's  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.;  $1). 

....l-'rom  time  to  time  May  Isabel  Fisk 
publishes  a  volume  of  her  amusing  monologs. 
The  Eternal  Feminine  (Harpers;  $1)  is  the 
latest  of  these,  full  of  genuine  fun,  and  satir- 
izing with  genial  humor,  a  certain  type  of 
woman. 

....A  valuable  addition  to  the  housekeep- 
er's shelf  of  books  is  The  Cook  Booli  of  Left- 
overs, by  Helen  Carroll  Clarke  and  Phoebe 
Deyo  Rulon  (Harpers;  $1).  The  400  recipes 
given  are  sensible  and  practicable  for  the 
cook  who  caters  to  the  average  small  family. 

....Scientific  detective  tales  are  popular 
and  interesting.  Average  Jones,  by  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams  (Bobbs-Merrill,  $1.25),  is  a 
book  of  this  class.  The  stories  of  Jones's 
skill  are  gay  and  full  of  action,  and  each 
revolves  about  an  advertisement  in  some  daily 
paper. 

....  The  Mansion,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke 
(Harper's,  50  cents),  is  the  story  of  the  man- 
sion a  soiil  builds  for  itself  in  the  world  to 
come,  and  the  surprise  it  may  be  to  a  benevo- 
lent but  self-seeking  man.  It  is  a  Christmas 
book  and  is  illustrated  by  Elizabeth  Stiippen 
Green. 

....The  Oxford  University  Press  has  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  Professor  Sanday's 
lectures  on  Personality  in  Christ  and  in  Our- 
selves (50  cents),  to  which  is  added  a  chapter 
in  "Retrospect,"  in  which  some  criticisms  are 
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answered.  Professor  Sanday  acknowledges 
that  he  has  here  been  "trespassing;  off  my 
own  proper  ground.  The  only  excuse  that 
could  be  made  was  that  it  was  trespassing  in 
pursuit  of  game  started  on  the  theological 
side  of  the  hedge." 

....Marie  Louise  Van  Saanen,  in  her  new 
novel.  The  Blind  Who  See  (Century;  $1.20), 
has  made  a  variation  in  the  eternal  triangle 
by  enlisting  the  S3'mpathy  of  the  reader  for 
the  husband,  who  is  a  blind  violinist  of  great 
gentleness  and  personal  charm.  The  wife, 
who  deserts  him  for  an  inferior  man,  deserves 
no  sympathy  and  gets  none. 

....The  Far  Triumph,  by  Elizabeth  Dejean 
(Lippincott;  $1.25),  tells  the  story  of  a  young 
girl  caught  in  the  net  of  circumstances  and  ot 
her  brave  struggle  to  extricate  herself  and 
rehabilitate  her  life.  It  has  the  doubtful  dis- 
tinction of  containing  the  most  unnatural  and 
evil  mother  in  the  pages  of  fiction.  The  other 
characters  are  more  believable. 

....Under  the  uncertain  title  of  A  Comer 
Stone  of  Colonial  Commerce,  John  A.  Stough- 
ton  has  published  a_  rambling  collection  of 
notes  on  the  early  trade  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley.  Many  of  them  ref:r  to  the 
tobacco  industry.  Pious  maxims  and  evidences 
of  local  self-sufficiency  are  larded  thru  the 
text.      (Little,  Brown;  $1.50.) 

....We  trust  there  are  still  some  people  in 
this  rushing  world  who  have  time  in  which 
to  enjoy  puzzling  out  charades.  Two  volumes 
of  rimed  charades  come  to  our  desk :  Broken 
Words,  by  William  Bellamy  THoiighton,  Mif- 
flin Co.;  $1),  and  Charades,  by  An  Idle  Man 
C Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $t).  Both  are  suffi- 
ciently ingenious  to  whet  the  reader's  wits. 

...During  the  past  year  most  of  us  have 
wished  we  knew  more  about  Mexico.  Mar- 
garet Cameron,  in  The  Pretender  Person 
r Harper;  $i..io),  gives  a  moving  picture  of 
the  country,  its  scenery,  its  color,  its  pictur- 
esque social  life,  as  described  by  one  of  a 
party  of  traveling  Americans.  These  impres- 
sions are  strung  on  a  thread  of  three  love 
stories. 

...Paul  Elder  &  Co.  send  us  from  San 
Francisco  a  copy  of  their  recently  piiblishrd 
Good  Thin^^s,  bound  in  a  dainty  cover  and 
filled  with  "Ethical  Recipes  for  Feast  Days 
and  C^hi-r  Days,  with  Graces  for  All  the 
Days."  The  recipes  are  in  themsflvcs  piquant 
dishes,  prepared  by  Isabel  Goodhue,  and  the 
appropriate  decorations  are  furnished  by 
Walter  Francis. 

...Eleonor  Hallowell  Abbott,  the  author 
of  "Molly  MaVf-Rrliove,"  has  collerted  ten 
short  stories  undT  the  name  of  The  Sick-a- 
Red  Lady.  The  title  story  contains  a  mystery 
of  Io«t   idenfiiy.   with   an   iinexperted   sf.l11tif.11 


Of  the  other  tales.  "Woman's  Only  Business" 
is  the  most  powerful,  altho  all  have  a  wistful 
charm  :  the  interplay  of  emotion  and  humor 
and  unusual  situations  carefully  wrought  out. 
(Century,  $1.30.) 

....The  addresses  delivered  at  the  Buffalo 
Conference  which  organized  the  Men  and 
Religion  Forward  movement  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  handy  volume  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Press,  N.  Y.  (50  cents"),  under  the  title  of 
.Men  and  Religion.  The  book  furnishes  full 
knowledge  of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
movement  as  understood  by  such  men  as 
James  G.  Cannon,  John  R.  Mott,  Graham  Tay- 
lor and  a  dozen  others. 

.  ..  .The  treasures  of  old  monasteries  in  the 
East  are  still  being  recovered.  Two  works  by 
Church  Fathers  of  the  third  century  are 
among  the  latest  discoveries :  one  a  commen- 
tary by  Hippolytus  on  the  "Blessings  of 
Jacob" ;  and  another  by  no  less  a  scholar 
than  Origen  on  a  large  portion  of  the  Book 
of  the  Revelation.  They  are  published  in 
German  in  Harnack's  series  of  "Ancient 
Church  Literature." 

....An  excellent  gift  to  any  girl  at  her 
graduation  would  be  Girls  and  Education,  by 
President  Briecs.  of  Radcliffe  College 
C Houghton.  Mifflin  Co.:  $1").  A  sentence 
from  the  chapter  "To  the  Girl  Who  Would 
Cultivate  Herself" :  "There  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  feeling  too  big  for  a  place  and 
being  too  big  for  it,  and  feeling  too  big  for 
one's  work  and  surroundings  seldom  if  ever 
results  in  culture."  will  give  a  taste  of  its 
quality. 

.  . .  .Dr.  Drax,  in  The  Mating  of  Anthea.  by 
Arabella  Kcnealy  CJohn  Lane  Company; 
$125),  carries  out  a  theory  of  education  for 
young  girls  likely  to  excite  controversy.  His 
ward,  .^nthea,  is  not  allowed  to  lenrn  to  read, 
she  does  not  even  know  her  letters,  but  is  en- 
couraged to  "grow  up  spontaneously."  She  is 
also  to  be  married  to  a  man  of  the  doctor's 
choosing  as  an  ill-advised  experiment  in  eu- 
genics. That  Anthea  is  not  more  unlike  other 
girls  surprises  Dr.  Drax. 

.  ..  .Household  Adniiuisfration  (Holt;  $1.50) 
is  a  compilation  of  several  able  papers  by 
F-HKlish  women,  who  are  lecturers  on  some 
brnnrh  of  domestic  science  in  a  woman's  col- 
lege or  members  of  boards  of  education.  It 
has  an  introdurfion  by  Catherine  Schiff,  and 
the  obiect  of  the  book  is  to  enforce  the  neces- 
sitv  of  the  "right  conduct  of  the  home  on 
scientific  lines."  It  is  a  valuable  piece  of 
work,  honest  in  execution  as  it  is  sensible  in 
intention. 

...Will  N.  Ilarben  is  most  at  home  in  his 
Georgia  mountains,  a  field  to  which  he  has 
r'tiirnrfl    in    hi';    novel,    Jnnr    Dmvsnu    HTar 
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I'tr  h  ^ii  ,iO),  v\1ulIi  (uis  lor  its  theme  the  rf- 
ligion  of  the  iiioiinlaineer  and  the  tragedy  of 
its  harsher  aspects  as  they  affect  a  young  girl. 
1  he  Pharisees  seem  to  us  exaggerated  in 
iheir  hypocrisy,  and  the  followers  of  '"The 
Light  of  Reason"  niagnified  in  their  honesty 
and  sincerity.  There  are  some  dramatic  pas- 
sages in  the  book,  but  nuicli  of  its  iiathos 
IS  overstrained. 

.  ..  .The  Second  Amendment,  by  Henry  Clay 
Mansbrough  (Kansas  City:  Hud.son  Publish- 
ing Company;  $1.40),  has  for  its  theme  the 
doings  of  the  "Altocratic"  political  party  in 
America,  but  its  style  is  that  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  effect  is  that  of  a  masque- 
rade. The  definition  of  an  Altocrat  is  attrac- 
tive :  "One  who  puts  love  of  country  and  the 
good  of  his  fellow  man  above  party  and  per- 
i«onal  gain,"  and  there  is  a  struggle  between 
the  Altocrats  and  the  Plutocrats,  but  its  details 
are  hard  to  discern  thru  the  ponderous  phras- 
ing of  the  novel. 

■  ...The  Cole  Lectures  this  year  at  Vander- 
bilt  University  were  delivered  by  Robert  E. 
Speer,  on  Some  Great  Leaders  m  The  World 
Movement  (Revell;  $1.25),  by  which,  of 
course,  is  meant  the  missionary  propaganda. 
Mr.  Speer's  keen  inte»est  in  missionary  biog- 
raphy, his  quick  understanding  of  significant 
forces,  and  his  deftness  of  style,  combine  to 
make  his  book  one  of  the  -best  in  this  series 
of  publications.  Lull,  Carey,  Duff,  Bowen, 
Laurence  and  Gordon  are  the  heroes  whose 
lives  he  so  graphically  sketches. 

....No  one  could  possibly  pack  more  un- 
mixed sentimentality  into  113  pages  than 
Mary  E.  Waller,  proclairped  as  author  of 
"The  Wood-carver  of  'Lympus,"  puts  into 
My  Ragpicker  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  75 
cents).  An  artist  is  supposed  to  tell  the  story 
to  a  group  of  his  fellows,  and  the  scene  is 
Paris.  We  never  met  the  artist,  however,  nor 
yet  his  ragpicker,  nor  any  of  the  subsidiary 
characters.  Those  who  prefer  fiction  that  is 
unmistakably  fictional — not  because  it  is  "too 
good"  to  be  true! — will  doubtless  delight  in 
this  rococo  idyll  of  the  dump. 

....From  Crowell  come  two  attractive  vol- 
umes of  uniform  format  entitled  The  Best 
English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  selected  by  Ed- 
ward A.  Bryant,  and  The  Tzvelve  Best  Tales 
by  English  JVriters,  selected  by  Adam  L. 
Govvans  (75  cents  each).  In  this  second  vol- 
ume the  choice  is  limited  to  "authors  no 
longer  living"  and  to  stories  not  exceeding 
15.000  words.  It  is  absurd  to  exclude  Poe, 
hov.ever,  from  such  an  anthology,  whatever 
his  nationality.  There  is  too  much  Dickens 
here;  besides  Dickens,  a  little  Hogg,  Thack- 
eray, Mrs.  Gaskell,  Dr.  John  Brown  and 
R.  L.  S. 


....The  introduction  of  selections  from  the 
Old  Testament  literature  into  school  reading 
courses  has  laid  new  emphasis  ujjon  the  peda- 
gogical methods  of  utilizing  biblical  material 
An  excellent  handbook  for  teachers  and  par- 
ents to  use  as  a  guide  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  prepared  by  T.  Raymoiit,  M.  A. 
The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  the  Education  of  the 
)'oung  (Longmans;  $1.25)  is  full  of  solid  and 
easily  apprehended  material  on  the  subject. 
The  author's  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  his  review  of  its  literary 
aspects,  the  outline  of  a  proposed  course  of 
instruction,  and  his  discussion  of  the  prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  lessons  are  all 
marked  by  scholarship  and  a  thoro  knowledge 
of  the  principles  and  ditficullies  involved.  The 
admirable  treatment  given  to  such  subjects  as 
the  Old  Testament  myths  and  legends,  the 
stories  of  the  Virgin  Birth,  and  the  varying 
accounts  of  the  resurrection,  will  command 
general  approval.  The  book  is  to  be  strongly 
commended,  not  only  to  teachers  in  the  day 
schools,  but  also  to  alert  teachers  in  Sunday 
schools. 

.  ..  .Among  the  many,  religious  booklets  that 
have  come  to  our  table  several  deserve  spe- 
cial mention  and  commendation.  From  Scrib- 
ncr's  we  receive  two  excellent  stories :  The 
Sad  Shepherd  (75  cents),  a  Christmas  story, 
by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  and  The  Courage  of  the 
Commonplace  (50  cents),  by  Mary  R.  Ship- 
man  Andrews.  McClurg  sends  From  the 
Heights  (50  cents),  by  John  Wesley  Carter, 
and  Paul  Elder  &  Co.  favor  us  with  a  Recipe 
for  a  Happy  Life  ($1),  made  up  from  appro- 
priate quotations  collected  by  Marie  West 
King.  The  Pilgrim  Press  contributes  A 
Letter  to  the  Rising  Generation  (25  cents),  by 
Cornelia  A.  P.  Comer;  The  Man  Who  Missed 
Christmas  (25  cents),  a  story  by  J.  E.  Park; 
and  My  Four  Anchors  (50  cents),  a  state- 
ment of  "what  we  know  about  religion,"  by 
Lyman  Abbott. 

....  The  Hibbert  Journal  celebrates  its  ten 
years  of  life  by  publishing  an  unusual  and 
very  valuable  number  for  October.  It  is  by 
all  odds  the  most  valuable  of  all  our  quarter- 
lies devoted  to  religion  and  religious  philos- 
ophy. It  is  quite  sufficiently  hospitable,  so 
that  w^e  may  find  included  articles  of  extreme 
orthodoxy  and  of  advanced  critical  faith  or 
unfaith.  This  present  issue  is  an  example. 
Principal  P.  T.  Forsyth  discusses  "Revelation 
and  Bible"  in  a  way  that  would  hardly  offend 
Professor  Warfield,  of  Princeton,  while  the 
.\bbe  Loisy  discusses  'The  Christian  Mystery"" 
so  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  sacra- 
ments, and  indeed  the  Christian  philosophy 
and  theology  generally,  in  the  years  following 
our  Lord  s  death,  and  principally  thru  Paul, 
took    forn,    and    coK^r    from    the    pagan    mys- 
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teries.  The  first  two  articles  are,  one  of  them 
by  Bergson,  the  French  philosopher  who  is 
now  beginning  to  impress  indirectly  our 
theism,  and  the  other  by  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
a  leader  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  Parlia- 
ment, who  offers  a  careful  appreciation  and 
criticism  of  Bergson.  From  Bergson's  paper 
one  can  get  quite  clearly  the  drift  of  his  teach- 
ings as  found  in  his  "Creative  Evolution."  Of 
the  remaining  half  dozen  other  admirable  arti- 
cles we  may  mention  only  one  by  Professor 
Harnack,  which  includes  the  account  of  a  very 
religious,  almost  Christian,  essay  by  Porphyry, 
the  foe  of  early  Christianity;  another  by  Pro- 
fessor Sanday,  and  yet  another  by  Prof.  J.  A. 
Thomson.  This  is  an  extraordinary  number, 
but  always  it  appeals  to  thoughtful  clergymen 
and  studious  laymen,  f Sherman,  French  & 
Co.      Boston;  75  cents  a  copy.) 

....In  the  November  Bookman  the  editor 
chats  of  the  part  North  America  plays  in 
European  fiction.  "Allusions  are  plentiful ; 
descriptions  of  definite  localities  comparatively 
few."  In  French  fiction  there  is,  of  course, 
the  inevitable  oncle  d'Amerique.  He  appears 
in  a  comic  and  unstereotyped  manner  in  Mau- 
passant's "Pierre  et  Jean."  He  appears  in  so 
recent  a  play  as  the  "Adventurer"  of  M. 
Capus. 

"North  America  in  French  fiction  may  be  said  to 
play  the  same  rart  as  it  doe=  in  the  ro-nance';  dealing 
with  Daudet's  Tartarin  of  Tarascon.  Tartarin  never 
went  to  North  America  in  reality.  But  Vie  had  been 
there  a  great  many  times  in  imaeination — under  the 
guidance   of   Captain    Mayne    Reid." 

Chateaubriand,  to  be  sure,  who  tells  about 
America  not  only  in  his  "Voyages"  and  his 
"Memoirs,"  but  also  in  "Rene,"  had  himself 
visited  this  continent.  Etit  he  greatly  exag- 
gerated the  extent  of  his  wanderings,  and 
poetized  the  forests,  the  great  lakes  and  the 
river  "Meschacebe."  Before  Chateaubriand, 
another  novelist  had  used  Louisiana:  the 
Abbe  Prevost  in  "Manon  Lescaut."  In  Eu- 
gene Sue's  "Mysteries  of  Paris"  two  or  three 
chapters  deal  specifically  with  one  of  the 
Southern  States,  presumably  Florida.  San 
Domingo,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of 
Toussaint  I'Ouvertiire,  furnishes  the  back- 
j?round  of  Hugo's  "Bug  Jargal."  Halevy 
lays  certa.n  scenes  of  the  "Abb^  Constantin" 
in  Montreal  and  New  York.  Jules  Verne  in 
several  novels  makes  use  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican background.  More  recently,  the  United 
States  have  provided  the  scene  and  the  char- 
acters for  some  of  M.  Abel  Hermant's  sar- 
castic pieces,  notably  "I^s  Transatlantif|iies," 
A  .scholar  sent  to  Harvard  on  thf  Hyde 
Foundation  has  lately  repaid  the  kindness  by 
\Ariting  a  prei^Kisterous  romance  about  life  in 
Boston,  and  at  those  near-by  institutions 
of  leaminff,  Harvarfl  and  Wellcsley;  the 
title  A'lfi  not  suggest  itself,  but  M.  Girnrdotix 


is  the  young  author's  name.  Then,  of  course, 
America  figures  more  or  less  conspicuously  in 
British  fiction,  from  the  time  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  down  to  "Captains  Courageous." 
Canada,  too,  figures  here:  Conan  Doyle 
("The  Refugees"),  David  Christy  Murray 
("Despair's  Last  Journey"),  Robert  Barr  ("In 
the  Midst  of  Alarms"),  Besant  and  Rice  ("Le 
Chien  d'Or"),  Harold  Bindloss  ("A  Sower  of 
Wheat"),  Mrs.  Ward  ("Lady  Merton")  ; 
these  are  only  a  lew  of  the  names  that  may 
be  cited. 

Pebbles 

The  Chinese  Dragon  acts  as  if  he  would 
like  to  be  a  chameleon.— A*.   Y.  Tribune. 

If  the  Chinese  Emperor  is  as  much  to 
blame  as  he  says  he  is  he  deserves  a  spanking. 
— .V.   Y.    Times. 

For  Rent — A  nicely  furnished  front  room 
and  alcove  rooms,  suitable  for  young  couple 
or  four  young  men,  also  barn,  in  a  nice  quiet 
family. — Elgin   (III.)   Courier. 

Now  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  are 
tabooed  in  the  Airierican  curriculum,  Pope's 
Homer  is  no  longer  a  favorite,  but  Baker's 
"homer"  is  universally  acclaimed  as  a  winner 
that  must  stay. — Calholic  Standard  and  Times. 

"Aren't  you  afraid  that  stenographer  will 
divulge  some  of  your  business  secrets?" 
"No"  said  Mr.  Growcher.  "I'm  safe  on  that 
point.  I've  got  one  who  can't  read  her  own 
notes." — Washington   Star. 

Str.\xger  in  Town — So  that  is  the  haunted 
house?      What  gave  it  such  a  significance? 

Resident — Well,  there's  been  something  un- 
canny about  it  from  .  the  beginning.  Even 
when  it  was  byilt  it  didn't  exceed  the  con- 
tractor's  estimate. — Puck 

"You  have  captured  one  of  our  generals," 
said  the  South  American  commander  "Yes," 
said  the  Icad'^r  of  the  insurgents,  "we  have." 
"We  will  exchange  two  colonels  for  him." 
"Nix."  "Then  two  colonels  and  a  captain" 
"Nothing  doing.  You  can  have  him,  however, 
for  a  can  of  condensed  milk." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

"SiNfK    T    rose    thii    morning,"    said    Smith, 
'I've  put  down  a  linoleuin,  laid  three  carpets, 
trrcparfd    four   rooms,    set    up   a   stove,    swept 
out  the  hall " 

"My  dear  boy !"  cried  Jones  compassion- 
ately. 

"Menfled  a  chair,"  continued  Smith,  "made 
a  couple  of  beds,  set  the  table  ihricc,  washed 
up  the  things  afterward,  shifted  a  piano  and 
a  chest  of  drawers  and  hung  nine  ()irtures." 

"Poor  old  rhaj),"  ^asficfl  Jrmc-s  "Did  yoiii 
wife  make  you  do  all  that?" 

"No:  my  little  girl  did,"  r((>lied  Smith 
"I've    just    given    her    a    doll's    hnuse."— Tirf- 
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Cotton   and  the  Governors 

At  the  conference  of  Soutliern  Gov- 
ernors, Commissioners  of  Agriculture 
and  cotton  growers,  in  New  Orleans,  on 
the  30th  ult.,  a  delegate  from  North 
Carolina  reported  that  the  Fanners' 
l^nion  cotton  planters  in  that  State  had 
adopted  and  signed  a  resolution  binding 
themselves  to  reduce  their  cotton  acre- 
age to  60  per  cent,  of  their  "open  tillable 
land,"  and  to  pay  a  penalty  of  $to  for 
every  planted  acre  in  excess  of  60  per 
cent.  This  agreement  is  to  become 
effective  on  January  i,  19 12,  and  to  con- 
tinue in  force  "until  the  average  price 
of  cotton  shall  have  remained  at  12^ 
cents,  or  higher,  for  two  successive  sea- 
sons.'" 

On  the  preceding  day  the  same  North 
Carolina  Farmers'  Union  sent  two  law- 
yers to  New  York  to  attend  the  proceed- 
ings in  court  concerning  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
or  Tobacco  Trust.  These  attorneys  were 
to  insist  upon  a  complete  dissolution  of 
the  agreement  of  the  several  parts  of 
this  company,  and  a  full  restoration  of 
competition  in  the  tobacco  manufactur- 
ing industry. 

Governor  Mann,  of  Virginia,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  which  prepared  the 
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report  and  recommendations  of  the  con- 
ference, remarked  in  his  address  to  the 
delegates  that  "the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  should  be  used  against  corporations 
that  seek  to  throttle  and  stifle  trade." 
The  report  recommends  a'  reduction,  by 
agreement,  of  the  present  cotton  acreage 
by  25  per  cent. : 

"We  recommend,  and  for  ourselves  agree, 
that  the  Governor  of  each  cotton  State  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  appoint  a  representative  in 
each  '^ounty,  who  in  turn  shall  appoint  a  rep- 
resentative in  each  school  district  or  voting 
precinct,  to  secure  from  every  farmer  a  bind- 
ing written  pledf^e  to  reduce  his  cotton  acre- 
af^e,  in  1912,  25  i)er  cent,  below  his  acreage  in 
1911." 

Mr.  Ousley,  of  Texas  (also  a  member 
oi  the  committee),  at  whose  suggestion 
Governor  Colquitt  called  this  conference, 
had  urged  such  a  reduction  even  if  it 
should  be  necessary  to  compel  it  by  the 
power  of  the  State  Governments.  We 
quote  from  a  report  of  the  proceedings : 

"If  no  other  escape  from  this  injustice  [the 
present  price  of  cotton]  is  available,  Mr.  Ous- 
ley said  he  would  favor  as  a  matter  of  desper- 
ate self-defense  in  the  Cotton  States  an  inter- 
state compact  apportioning  cotton  production, 
with  uniform  legislation  penalizing  the  excess 
under  a  system  of  State  constabulary  to  pre- 
scril)e  each  man's  acreage.  'If  we  must 
match  power  with  power,'  he  said,  'then  we 
may  well  consider  the  employment  of  the  pow- 
er of  government  to  force  a  monopoly  price 
for  a  monopoly  product.' " 

In  the  discussion  of  questions  involv- 
ing production,  competition,  the  fixing 
of  prices,  etc.,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
avoid  inconsistency.  The  Burley  to- 
bacco growers  of  Kentucky,  who  recent- 
ly renewed  their  pool  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  an  agreement  for  which  night- 
riders  have  occasionally  shown  much 
respect,  are  severe  critics  of  Trusts  and 
similar  combinations  in  manufactures 
and  trade.  Among  those  who  attended 
the  conference  in  New  Orleans  were 
Frank  B.  Hayne  and  W.  P.  Brown,  who 
were  indicted  some  time  ago  on  account 
of  their  connection  with  what  was  called 
the  "cotton  corner,"  and  are  to  be  prose- 
cuted by  the  Government.  In  a  speech 
at  the  conference  banquet,  Mr.  Hayne 
referred  to  his  indictment,  saying  that  if 
by  his  operations  in  the  market  he  had 
enhanced  the  value  of  last  year's  cotton 
crop,  he  was  willing  to  go  to  jail  for  it. 
The  view  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  that  the  accused  speculators  raised 
the  price   for  their  personal  advantage. 
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and  not  primarily  for  the  benetit  of  the 
cotton  groweri,.  Air.  Hayne's  remarks 
show,  however,  that  he  had  their  weltare 
in  mind.  This  is  known  by  one  of  the 
New  Orleans  papers,  whicn  speaks  of 
him  and  Mr.  Brown  as  "two  of  the  load- 
ing bulls,  men  who  were  willing  to  sacri- 
fice themselves  as  victims  to  the  Federal 
grand  jury  to  raise  the  price  of  cotton 
tor  the  South."  When  he  said  he  was 
willing  to  go  to  jail  for  this  service,  he 
was  "interrupted  by  "a  tumult  of  ap- 
plause and  cheers  that  prevented  him 
from  being  heard  for  almost  a  minute." 
He  complained  that  while  certain  cotton 
■"bulls"  were  prosecuted,  cotton  "bears" 
were  not  disturbed.  Therefore  the  con- 
ference in  its  report  said  that  if  conspir- 
acy to  advance  the  price  of  cotton  by 
purchase  was  a  violation  of  the  Sherman 
act,  the  "bears"  who  conspire  to  reduce 
the  price  should  also  be  prosecuted.  This 
seems  reasonable. 

The  market  price  of  cotton  is  now  in 
the  neighborhood  of  9  cents  a  pound. 
Last  year's  average  price  was  about  14^2 
cents.  The  decline  is  due  mainly  to  the 
size  of  this  year's  record-breaking  crop, 
which  probably  is  not  less  than  14,500,- 
000  bales  and  may  be  even  15,000,000. 
It  is  asserted  that  in  parts,  at  least,  of 
the  cotton  belt,  9  cents  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  production.  Cost  has  been  grow- 
ing. When  the  price  rose  to  10  cents, 
about  ten  years  ago,  after  seven  or  eight 
years  of  lower  prices,  it  was  not  said 
that  9  cents  was  the  cost  of  producing 
the  staple.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the 
cost  is  higher  now.  The  fall  of  3  cents 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  following 
proof  as  to  the  crop's  size,  was  accele- 
rated by  pressure  to  sell. 

The  conference  sought  to  prevent  low 
prices  for  the  present  crop  by  urging  the 
growers  to  stop  selling,  or  to  market 
gradually  what  had  not  been  sold.  It  is 
not  expected,  however,  by  those  familiar 
with  the  cotton  trade  that  selling  will  be 
restrained  by  this  advice.  Many  growers 
have  small  cotton  fields  and  must  sell  to 
meet  their  obhgations.  A  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  conference  is  inquiring 
as  to  certain  European  bankers  who  are 
willing,  it  is  said,  to  buy  and  hold 
2,000,000  bales.  To  prevent  in  future 
years  that  hasty  selling,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  which  rlcpresses  the  f)rice, 


the  conference  asks  planters  so  to  diver- 
sify their  crops  that  they  shall  not  be 
compelled  to  rely  on  cotton  alone.  But 
its  most  important  recommendation  re- 
lates to  warehouses  in  which  the  cotton 
may  be  stored.  An  amendment  to 
Louisiana's  Constitution  has  permitted 
that  State  to  undertake  the  construction 
of  such  warehouses.    The  report  says: 

"In  order  that  the  producer  of  cotton  may 
be  enabled  to  market  his  crop  gradually  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  realize  for  him  the 
intrinsic  value  thereof,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
have  secure,  adequate  and  inexpensive  ware- 
house facilities  for  holding  his  cotton,  and 
that  the  receipt  issued  therefor  shall  carry 
on  its  face  such  undisputed  evidence  of  valid- 
ity and  solvency  that  it  can  be  readily  nego- 
tiated at  low  interest  rates,  not  only  in  the 
locality  of  its  issue,  but  in  the  commercial 
centers  of  the  world.  To  realize  these  es- 
sential advantages  to  the  maximuin  degree,  it 
is  necessary  that  a  strong,  stable  and  compre- 
hensive warehousing  system  be  established  in 
each  of  the  cotton-producing  States,  and  in 
order  that  such  system  may  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  private  interests  which  might  utilize 
it  to  the  detriment  of  the  producer,  a  strong 
public  power  of  control  is  advisable.  It  is 
therefore  earnestly  recommended  that  the  sev- 
eral State  Governments  shall  take  appropri- 
ate action  to  bring  about  such  warehousing 
system  or  systems  as  will  best  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  producer  of  cotton." 

Growers  will  not  now  withhold  cotton 
from  market ;  the  proposed  acreage  re- 
duction of  25  per  cent,  will  not  be  made ; 
but  the  States  may  decide  to  build  ware- 
houses. Evidently  the  conference  had  in 
mind  warehouses  made  and  owned  by 
State  Governments.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  Legislatures  will  favor 
such  paternalism.  It  may  be  easier,  as  a 
Southern  Congressman  suggests,  to  raise 
the  money  by  an  assessment  of  10  cents 
a  bale,  to  erect  the  warehouses  with  this 
money,  and  then  to  provide  supervision 
by  State  officers.  VVe  shall  await  with 
interest  the  development  of  the  ware- 
house project. 

Cotton  growers  should  not  forget  the 
manufacturer  and  the  consumer.  The 
mills^  suffered  by  reason  of  last  year's 
high  prices,  which  caused  much  curtail- 
ment of  production  here  and  abroad,  be- 
cause goods  conid  not  be  sold  at  a  profit. 
From  this  embarrassment  there  has  not 
been  full  recovery.  One  well-known 
factory  was  closed  last  week.  The  old 
law  of  supply  and  demand  has  not  been 
repealed.      Nor  should   they    forget   that 
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(III-  iiatiuiial  policy,  as  indicated  by  stat- 
utes and  prosecutions,  is  hostile  to  sup- 
pression iif  competition  and  an  enhance- 
ment of  prices  by  combination  agree- 
ments of  producers.  Limitation  and 
apportionment  of  output  by  compact, 
with  a  tine  for  excess — as  suggested  by 
prominent  delegates  to  this  conference — 
have  been  regarded  by  the  national  Gov- 
ernment as  sutVicient  warrant  for  the 
pni>ecut un  of  more  than  oiu-  group  of 
manufacturers. 

t 

"Vital    Interest,    I  lulepeiulence, 
and  Honor" 

VVii  are  glad  that  in  1  he  Outlook-  Mr. 
Roosevelt  tells  us  what  he  would  do  with 
(juestions  which  in  his  view  defy  arbi- 
tration. Every  treaty,  he  says,  must  be 
backed  by  force;  Turkey  suffers,  not- 
withstanding a  plenty  of  treaties,  be- 
cause she  cannot  back  her  rights  by 
force.  lie  then  repeats  a  previous  propo- 
sition of  his  that  "it  would  be  not  merely 
foolish  but  wicked  for  us  as  a  nation  to 
agree  to  arbitrate  any  dispute  that  aflfects 
our  vital  interest  or  our  independence  or 
our  honor."  lie  dwells  on  these  three 
terms,  "vital  interest,"  "independence" 
and  "honor,"  and  further  says  that  we 
must  be  ourselves  judges  what  these  are, 
for  the  decision  as  to  their  nature  cannot 
be  left  to  arbitration. 

What,  then,  would  he  do  with  ques- 
tions that  might  arise  between  us  and 
other  nations  as  to  questions  of  vital  in- 
terest, independence  or  honor?  If  they 
cannot  be  arbitrated,  what  can  be  done 
with  them  ?  His  answer  is  not  as  hope- 
less as  we  might  have  feared.  He  re- 
jects arbitration,  and  yet  he  allows  it. 
He  refuses  to  ask  an  arbitrative  court  to 
tell  us  whether  a  dispute  involves  vital 
interest,  independence  or  honor,  and  yet 
he  does  allow  some  such  court  to  tell  us 
what  we  ought  to  do.     He  says : 

"We  should  agree  to  submit  definitely  to 
arbitration  all  disputes  that  do  not  involve  the 
vital  interest,  the  independence  or  honot  of 
the  nation,  and  we  should  at  the  same  time 
make  provisions  which  will  tend  to  bring  a'  out 
a  pacific  solution  of  all  disputes  not  covered 
by  the  treaty." 

Since  "all  disputes"  that  do  not  affect 
vital  interest,  independence  and  honor 
are  referred  to  arbitration,  then  "all  dis- 
putes not  covered"  by  arbitration  must  be 


those  that  are  left,  namely,  those  thai  do 
involve  vital  interest,  independence  or 
honor.  What  provision  will  he  make  to 
secure  for  them  a  peaceful  solution?  lie 
proceeds  as  follows: 

"To  this  end  a  provision  should  be  inserted 
in  such  treaty  that  if  either  party  to  it  claims 
I  hat  a  disi)ute  involves  its  vital  interest,  Its 
independence  or  its  honor,  then  (.always  pro- 
vided neither  party  takes  a  position  that  ne- 
cessitates imnu'diate  action  by  the  other),  upon 
tile  rcfjuest  of  eitiier  party,  all  questions  of 
fad  and  all  questions  of  law  involved  in  the 
dispute  shall  l)e  referred  to  arbitrators,  who 
shall  have  no  power  to  decide  tlie  disi)Ute, 
l)ul  shall  l)c  authorized  to  pass  upon  the  con- 
troversy as  to  questions  of  fact  and  law,  and 
to  reconmiend  such  adjustment  of  the  dis- 
pute as  they  may  deem  just  and  honorable  to 
both   the   contractmg  nations." 

He  adds  thai  their  recommendations 
should  be  published,  and  if  not  rejected 
within  a  specitied  time  they  should  be- 
come binding. 

The  difference  of  method  he  would 
advise  as  to  the  treatment  of  cases  which 
do,  and  of  those  which  do  not,  involve 
questions  of  vital  interest,  independence 
or.  honor,  is  that  in  the  latter  case  we 
promise  beforehand  to  abide  by  the  ver- 
dict of  the  arbitrators,  while  in  the  latter 
case  we  do  not  so  pledge  ourselves.  We 
will,  however,  put  ourselves  under  such 
pressure  that  we  shall  be  very  likely  to 
agree,  but  in  rare  cases  we  may  not.  So 
far  as  we  can  see,  the  entire  question  in 
dispute  is  referred  for  a  decision,  called 
a  recommendation,  to  arbitrators,  both 
the  law  and  the  facts ;  and  we  do  not  see 
that  anything  is  left.  We  are  then  to 
say  whether  we  can  in  honor  accept  the 
decision  of  such  an  impartial  arbitration. 
Of  course  we  would  and  should.  We 
can  hardly  imagine  a  case  in  which  we 
should  be  justified  in  refusing.  And  this 
is  to  be  added,  that  in  any  sort  of  arbi- 
tration either  party  can  refuse  to  accept 
it ;  indeed,  an  arbitral  decision  has  been 
rejected  in  one  or  two  cases.  There  is 
no  international  executive  force  as  yet 
that  can  enforce  acceptance.  In  real 
fact  the  exceptions  made  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt are  no  essential  exception.  He  allows 
arbitration  that  will  be  virtually  effective 
even  in  the  cases  which  he  refuses  to  in- 
clude. 

We  have  not  the  least  fear  to  go  with 
President  Taft  and  openly  to  put  all  pos- 
sible   disputes   with    nations    under   one 
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general  rule  of  arbitration.  Yet  we  are 
very  glad  to  see  in  ex-President  Roose- 
velt a  loyal  friend  of  arbitration,  who  is 
also  ready,  in  a  way  and  measure  which 
does  not  seem  to  miss  the  same  result, 
to  refer  to  arbitration  questions  of  Vital 
interest,  independence  and  honor,  words 
that  raise  in  some  minds  needless  anxi- 
ety. 

And  now  Oscar  S.  Straus,  dear 
friend  of  peace  and  arbitration,  so 
stirred  by  his  sympathy  for  Turkey  and 
his  indignation  at  Italy  that  he  is  ready 
to  give  up  his  faith  in  unlimited  arbitra- 
tion and  join  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  allowing 
exceptions.  Of  course,  there  are  cases 
in  which  arbitration  will  not  work,  but 
those  are  case?  that  do  not  need  putting 
into  treaties.  There  is  no  parleying  with 
a  sudden  midnight  assassin.  You  don't 
propose  to  go  to  law  with  him  before 
the  courts ;  there  is  no  time — one  must 
act.  As  we  have  said  previously,  when  a 
nation  makes  sudden  war  to  grab  unpro- 
tected territory,  arbitration  is  excluded  ; 
one  must  fight,  and.  under  civilized  arbi- 
tration treaties,  it  is  only  in  protection 
against  such  a  possible  barbarian  nation 
that  a  country  needs  a  strong  army  or 
navy.  Against  such  a  possible  enemy,  if 
such  there  be.  armed  peace  is  the  assur- 
ance of  continued  peace. 

The  Franco-German  Bargain 
TfTK  Moroccan  question,  which  has 
three  times  within  the  last  six  year<; 
brought  France  and  Germany  to  the 
verge  of  war,  has  at  last  been  settled 
amicably  and  let  us  hope  permanently.  It 
was  not  a  matter  which  could  properly 
be  brought  for  decision  before  The 
Hague  Court  or  any  third-party  arbi- 
trator because  it  did  not  depend  upon  the 
interpretation  of  treaties  or  the  adjudi- 
ration  of  historic  claims.  France  and 
Germany  have  been  bargaining  in  ambi- 
tions rather  than  rights.  France  has  no 
legal  rlaim  to  territory  in  Mr.rocro  anrl 
Germany  has  none  to  territory  in  Kongo, 
but  by  swapping  one  for  the  other  they 
have  arrived  at  an  agreement  which  is 
mutually  acceptable  if  not  equally  satis- 
factory. 

Ft  is  somewhat  idle  to  speculate  as  to 
which  got  the  best  of  the  bargain.  The 
agreement  is  a  compromise  and  as  such 
aflFords    ripporttinity    for    gr;itnlation    or 


complaint  on  either  side.  On  the  face 
of  it  Germany  comes  out  ahead,  since 
she  has  exchanged  an  anchorage  off 
x\gadir  for  about  one  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  of  solid  ground.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  if  France  has  really  se- 
cured the  withdrawal  of  the  German  veto 
to  her  "pacific  penetration"  of  Morocco 
it  was  well  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  part 
of  her  equatorial  territory.  Except  for 
certain  inconvenient  Spanish  claims, 
France  has  now  no  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  applying  to  Morocco  the  same  process 
of  gradual  absorption  and  assimilation 
that  she  has  successfully  used  in  the  case 
of  Algeria  and  Tunis.  This  will  leave 
in  Africa  only  two  countries  under  native 
control,  Liberia  and  Abyssinia.  But 
Liberia  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  as  France  and  England 
have  recently  been  reminded,  and  Abys- 
sinia has  demonstrated  that  she  is  amply 
able  to  protect  herself,  at  least  against  the 
Italians. 

The  details  of  the  territorial  cession 
made  by  France  in  the  Kongo  region  in 
exchange  for  a  free  hand  in  Morocco  are 
not  given  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the 
cablegrams  for  us  to  prepare  a  map,  but 
the  main  features  of  the  agreement  are 
clear.  Germany's  first  claim  of  territorial 
compensation  was  for  the  whole  of 
the  triangular  area  of  French  Kongo 
bounded  by  the  Kongo  River,  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  German  Kamerun.  But 
this  claim  has  been  whittled  down  by  the 
long  and  tedious  process  of  bargaining  to 
more  moderate  dimensions ;  namely,  a 
bit  of  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  Spanish 
Guinea  but  not  the  French  port  of  Libre- 
ville, a  point  of  contact,  three  or  four 
miles  long,  on  the  Kongo  River,  and  a 
similar  strip  along  the  bank  of  its  chief 
tributary,  the  Ubangi.  This  gives  Ger- 
many three  valuable  trading  points  and 
extends  Kamerun  by  an  area  equal  to 
twice  the  size  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
land  lying  under  the  equator  and  rich 
in  rubber  and  ivory.  Having  now  gnined 
access  to  the  Kongo  River,  Gerniany  may 
be  able  to  carry  out  her  plan  for  an  e(|ua- 
torial  railroad  connecting  Kamerun  with 
German  Fast  Africa  and  crossing  at 
right  angles  the  proposed  British  Cape- 
trj-Gairo  line.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
the  consent  of  Belgium  to  the  crossing 
of  the  Koiig(j  State,  and  in  view  of  tho 
increa-^ing    floniination    of    r^prmany    in 
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Belgium  doubtless  this  could  be  easily 
obtained,  if  imleed  it  has  been  already 
arranged  for. 

liy  granting  Germany  access  to  the 
Kongo  and  Ubangi  rivers  the  continuity 
of  French  Kongo  has  been  cut  at  two 
points,  but  this  is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems, 
for  the  Frendi  will  keep  possession  of 
the  islands  in  the  river  and  they  have  the 
right  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  runnintj 
a  railroad  across  the  territory  acquired 
by  Germany, 

The  upper  end  of  German  Kamernn, 
touching  on  Lake  Chad,  has  always  been 
conspicuous  from  its  queer  shape,  re- 
sembling a  duck's  head.  The  bill  of  the 
duck  has  now  been  cut  ofif  thru  the  ces- 
sion to  I'^rance  by  Germany  of  the  land 
lying  between  the  Shari  and  Logone 
rivers.  Whether  Germany  is  cut  off 
from  Lake  Chad  or  not  the  rejiorts  do 
not  explain. 

Virtually  then  the  partition  of  Africa 
has  been  completed  this  fall  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  Tripoli  by  Italy  and  of  Morocco 
by  France.  African  border  warfare  will 
hereafter  be  conducted  in  European 
chancelleries..  A  map  of  the  dark  conti- 
nent is  a  queer  looking  thing,  its  edges 
notched  and  fringed  with  alternating 
nationalities,  resembling  the  claims  in 
a  western  mining  camp  when  the  boom 
is  over.  Great  Britain,  first  on  the 
ground,  got  the  lion's  share.  France  has 
nearly  as  much  in  area  but  much  of  it 
is  sand.  Germany,  late  in  taking  a  hand 
in  the  game,  has  by  skilful  diplomacy, 
active  exploration  and  aggressive  com- 
merce secured  a  surprisingly  large 
amount  of  territory.  Obviously  all  par- 
ties would  gain  by  a  general  exchange 
and  a  rectification  of  frontiers,  thus  ob- 
taining more  continuous  and  convenient 
possessions,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  such 
a  wholesale  repartitioning  will  ever  be 
undertaken.  The  map  of  Africa  will 
probably  long  remain  much  as  it  is  now, 
the  curious  product  of  chance,  jealousy, 
ambition  and  enterprise. 

Pitiful  Pennsylvania! 

Pennsylvania  has  lately  enjoyed  an 
unenviable  notoriety.  First  of  all,  there 
was  the  Coatesville  atrocity ;  murder 
done  by  citizens  of  the  town,  without 
hindrance  by  the  local  authorities.  In- 
stead of  speeding  the  conviction  of  those 


who  had  blackened  the  community  name 
a  great  part  of  the  population  were  open- 
Iv  hostile  to  the  prosecution  of  Walker's 
lynchers,  received  the  defendants  in  the 
case  with  applause  upon  their  return 
from  West  Chester,  acquitted  thru  the 
failure  of  justice,  and  nominated  one  of 
the  police  oflficers  indirectly,  at  least,  re- 
sponsible for  the  crime  (of  which  full 
warning  had  been  given)  to  a  public 
oflfice.  Next  came  the  Austin  disaster. 
A  flam  that  every  one  knew  to  be  unsafe 
gave  way,  at  last — to  the  destruction  of 
life  and  property.  The  State  authorities 
had  once  more  failed  to  avert  a  catastro- 
]ihe  the  imminence  of  which  the  Johns- 
town flood  should  have  taught  them. 
The  people  of  the  town  took  no  steps  to 
bring  about  the  safeguarding  of  Austin 
and  the  neighboring  countryside,  "for 
fear,"  says  a  newspaper,  "of  doing  any- 
thing supposed  to  be  contrary  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  Bayless  Company,  on  the 
continuance  and  extent  of  whose  opera- 
tions the  prosperity  of  the  place  was  de- 
pendent." 

Finally,  there  is  the  case  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  rich  city,  with  a  population  made 
up  to  an  unusual  extent  of  the  American- 
born.  The  charge  has  been  published, 
apparently  upon  information  furnished 
by  a  disgruntled  Republican  politician 
(one  of  the  Vares,  for  example?)  that 
certain  contractors,  in  association  with 
United  States  Senator  Boies  Penrose, 
have  "staked"  the  Mayor,  and  his  Di- 
rector of  Public  Safety,  to  the  extent  of 
some  million  dollars.  These  same  con- 
tractors have  been  awarded  by  Mayor 
Reyburn's  administration  many  times 
that  sum  in  municipal  contracts.  A  more 
openlv  corrupt  and  disgusting  bargain 
cannot  be  imagined.  Senator  Penrose 
and  his  contractor  friends  have  not  de- 
nied these  charges ;  Mr.  Earle.  the  Re- 
publican candidate  to  succeed  Reybnrn. 
has  paid  no  attention  to  them ;  one  of 
Mayor  Reyburn's  cabinet  is  under  indict- 
miCnt  for  fraud  in  the  award  of  depart- 
mental contracts :  the  Catlin  commission 
of  the  State  Legislature,  that  was.  ap- 
parently, upon  the  point  of  incriminating 
the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  called  off  by 
those  leaders.  And  yet.  as  Election  Day 
approached,  some  Philadelphians  still 
felt  that  there  was  "nothing  to  do" : 
there  was  "no  use  fighting  Penrose" ! 
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What  is  the  matter  with  Philadelphia  ? 
What  is  the  matter  with  Pennsylvania? 
Is  popular  government  a  failure  in  that 
great  State  and  in  that  prosperous  city — 
rich  in  tradition  and  in  "Americanism" 
as  well  as  in  trade  and  manufactures  ?  Is 
public  opinion  impotent  in  Pennsylvania  ? 
\\  ith  mob  rule  in  Coatesville,  with  the 
setting  of  dollars  and  cents  above  human 
life  in  Austin,  with  the  rule  of  fraud, 
electoral  debauchery  and  coarsely  un- 
concealed graft  in  Philadelphia,  one  may 
well  ask,  \\  hat  has  happened  to  the  man- 
hood of  that  commonwealth? 

The  Vatican's  Care  for  the  Ameri- 
can Church 

DuKiiNG  the  last  few  weeks  the  Vati- 
can has  given  particular  evidence  of  its 
interest  m  the  Catholic  Church  m  the 
United  States,  and  with  very  good 
reason,  for  in  this  country  and  its  pos- 
sessions the  Church  has  a  body  of  the 
faithful  not  surpassed  in  any  otlier  coun- 
try for  intelligence,  loyalty  and  generous 
devotion. 

First — or,  rather,  last,  we  have  the  an- 
n-junceemnt  which  raises  the  number  of 
American  Cardinals  from  one  to  three, 
or  to  four  if  we  include  Mgr.  Falconio, 
who,  tho  an  Italian  by  birth,  is  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  but  who  will,  with  his  new 
duties,  hereafter  make  his  residence  near 
the  Vatican.  The  two  Archbishops  chos- 
en to  receive  the  honor  emphasize  the 
full  obedience  of  the  American  Church 
to  the  central  authority.  We  catch  its 
meaning  in  the  comment  made  on  Arch- 
bishop O'Connell's  elevation  to  the  Car- 
dinalate  by  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Roche,  one  of 
the  Archbishop's  Council : 

"Archbishop  O'Connell's  elevation  means-  a 
crushing  flefeat  for  modernism  in  this  coun- 
try, which  has  used  as  one  of  its  specious  ar- 
guments that  American  Catholic  interests 
were  not  understood  or  were  ignored  by  the 
Vatican. 

"No  one  can  question  the  extraordinary 
ability,  courage  and  prudence  of  the  new  Car- 
dinal, and  no  one  dares  to  insinuate  that  he 
18  not  intensely  loyal  to  the  Church  and  to 
the  flag  of  his  native  land." 

There  is  a  concealed  meaning  in  these 
remarks.  The  one  man  who  has  most 
criticised  the  paucity  of  American  Car- 
dinals is  Mr.  Desmond,  editor  of  The 
Catholic   Citizen,   which   is   regarded  as 


particularly  favorable  to  Archbishop  Ire- 
land, and  Archbishop  Ireland  has  been 
suspected  of  Modernism,  and  his  claims 
for  the  Cardinalate  have  been  rejected; 
and  this  is  the  "crushing  defeat  of  Mod- 
ernism." Of  course,  Archbishop  O'Con- 
nell  has  never  been  under  such  suspicion. 
He  is  "intensely  loyal." 

Just  before  the  announcement  of  the 
creation  of  American  Cardinals  there 
was  promulgated  from  Rome  a  special 
instruction  to  the  American  Church  on 
the  holding  of  Church  property.  Very 
possibly  the  troubles  in  Maine  gave  oc- 
casion to  it.  There  a  few  months  ago 
several  laymen  were  excommunicated 
for  their  activity  against  their  bishop  in 
trying  to  secure  the  passage  by  the  legis- 
lature of  a  law  putting  Church  property 
in  the  hands  of  trustees  as  in  Canada,  in- 
stead of  being  in  the'  sole  possession  of 
the  bishop.  This  has  a  certain  bearing 
on  the  French  law  of  religious  associa- 
tions to  hold  property  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  Pope.  In  this  country, 
under  various  State  laws,  the  method  of 
holding  churches  and  other  property  has 
varied,  and  there  has  been  occasion  for 
objection  and  criticism,  and  appeal  has 
been  made  to  Rome,  which  has  spoken 
positively. 

It  is  decided  that  the  best  way  to  hold 
church  property  is  by  what  is  called  a 
parish  corporation,  but  one  after  the 
New  York  State  pattern,  which  is  a  cor- 
poration consisting  of  the  bishop,  his 
vicar-general,  the  parish  priest,  and  two 
laymen.  This  holds  the  property  safe  to 
the  Church ;  and  where  present  State 
laws  do  not  allow  it,  an  effort  must  be 
made  to  secure  such  a  law.  When  this 
best  method  is  not  available,  the  second 
method  is  allowed  temporarily,  that  of 
property  held  by  the  bishop  as  a  "cor- 
poration sole,"  as  in  Maine,  under  which 
at  his  death,  the  property  automatically 
passes  to  his  successor.  In  such  a  case, 
however,  the  Vatican  lays  down  a  new 
and  very  important  rule,  such  as  was  not 
found  in  the  decrees  of  the  Third  Balti- 
more Council,  namely,  that  the  bishop, 
as  corporation  sole,  shall  seek  the  advice 
of  his  ofificial  "consultors,"  and  shall 
take  no  important  action  without  their 
consent.  Further,  it  is  required  that  the 
method  in  some  places  adopted  by  which 
th>-'  bishop  holds  Church  property  in  "fee 
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simple,"  that  is,  in  his  own  name,  traub- 
mitting  it  by  will  to  his  successor,  shall 
absolutely  cease.  And  yet  this  method 
was  allowed  and  approved  by  the  Ualli- 
more  Council  ol  1884,  while  the  parish 
corporation,  now  commanded,  was  not 
even  mentioned.  Indeed  the  "fee  sim- 
ple" method  would  seem  to  be  the  right 
way,  and  the  Baltimore  Council  bases  its 
rules  on  the  old  Apostolic  Canon  41, 
which  says  : 

"We  direct  ihat  tlie  bisliup  iiuld  the  prop- 
erty ot  the  Cluircli  in  his  own  power.  I'or 
it  the  more  precious  souls  of  men  are  en- 
trusted to  him,  much  more  must  he  carry  the 
care  of  the  money,  so  that  under  his  power 
all  things  may  be  dispensed  by  his  priests  and 
deacons,  and  be  caret ully  administered  in  tlie 
lear  of  God." 

The  present  action  of  the  Vatican  has 
-very  properly  taken  another  view,  and 
recognizes  the  rights  of  the  people  as 
well  as  of  the  bishop. 

A  third  action  of  the  Vatican  on  be- 
half of  the  American  Catholic  Church  has 
been  promulgated  by  the  iVpostolic  Dele- 
gate Falconio.  it  absolutely  forbids 
once  more,  and  with  new  emphasis,  a 
common  but  reprehensible  custom  in 
Catholic  churches  of  meeting  every  wor- 
shipper at  the  door  and  requiring  a  fee 
for  a  seat  at  mass.  This  practise  was 
utterly  condemned  by  the  Baltimore 
Council,  but  it  has  continued  even  in 
large  churches  just  the  same,  because  the 
priest  felt  he  must  get  the  money,  and 
put  on  pressure  for  it.  Of  course,  it 
tended  to  keep  poor  people  away  from 
church  services.  The  failure  of  the 
bishops  to  secure  obedience  to  their  own 
laws  proves  a  weakness  in  what  is 
thought  a  very  strong  system,  and  it  is 
not  sure  that  the  renewed  rule  will  root 
out  the  evil.  The  Baltimore  Council  had 
said: 

'"The  practise,  if  it  happen  to  exist  any- 
where, of  demanding  money  at  the  door  of 
the  church  on  Sundays  and  holy  days,  as  a 
condition  of  entering  and  being  present  at  the 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  long  ago  ought  to 
have  been  eliminated.  For  Pope  .  Pius  IX 
condemned  it  and  directed  that  it  should  be 
henceforth   abolished." 

But  the  Council  did  not  quite  forbid 
that  money  be  taken  at  the  door.  It 
merely  required  that  in  every  church 
there  should  be  a  free  space  where  the 
poorest  could  be  admitted  without  cost. 
The  present  rule  goes   farther  and  re- 


moves the  money  changers  entirely.  The 
old  bad  custom  will  probably  not  be  en- 
tirely given  up,  and  it  may  return  as  it 
has  before;  but  lho.se  priests  who  must 
have  the  money  can,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, take  two  collections,  one  ■  for 
those  who  have  seats  that  they  will 
he  willing  to  pay  for,  and  another  later 
for  those  who  have  no  seats,  but  are 
given  standing  room.  This  does  not, 
however,  strike  us  as  ai.  edifying 
method,  as  it  makes  a  sharp  distinction 
against  the  poor. 

All  three  of  these  late  acts,  the  in- 
crease of  American  cardinals,  the  recog- 
nition of  laymen  in  the  holding  of 
Church  property,  and  the  abolition  of 
entrance  fees  for  seats,  indicate  the  de- 
sire of  the  Church  authorities  at  Rome 
to  recognize  both  the  needs  and  the 
rights  of  American  Catholics,  and  they 
show  modern  i)rogress  if  not  modernism. 

Regulation  of  ^'^^  unanimous  decision 
Railroad  Traffic  "^  ^'^^  Supreme  Court 
that  all  locomotives  and 
cars  used  on  any  interstate  railroad,  even 
those  engaged  in  traffic  beginning  and 
ending  within  a  State,  must  be  equipped 
and  operated  in  compliance  with  th 
Federal  Safety  Appliance  act,  is  reason 
able,  just,  and  in  the  public  interest.  Iv 
does  not  necessarily  point,  however,  to 
an  eventual  elimination  of  State  authority 
over  the  intrastate  operations  and  rates 
of  interstate  lines.  Still,  the  logic  of  it 
does  not  promise  approval  by  the  court 
of  the  arguments  to  be  presented  in  Jan- 
uary by  Minnesota  and  the  committee  of 
Governors  in  the  Minnesota  rate  case.  It 
may  indicate  that  the  court  will  not  ap- 
prove State  action  that  interferes  with  or 
prevents  national  regulation  of  interstate 
traffic.  A  decision  to  this  effect  would 
be  reasonable  and  for  the  public  good. 

T-i.    r,     -J    ^We   turn  back  to  the  ad- 

The  President  J  r  -c,      -j     1.  t«  r*  ^^ 

^  dress  of  President   1  aft  to 

groes  ^j^^  negroes  of  Los  Angeles 
on  race  prejudice.  We  have  no  word  but 
approval  of  what  he  said,  and  in  condem- 
nation of  the  "cruel  and  unreasoning 
race  prejudices"  which  our  colored  peo- 
ple have  had  to  meet.  He  then  told  them 
that  Dr.  Washington  is  their  greatest 
leader,  and  that  he  has  had  the  courage 
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to  tell  his  people  that  "it  is  work,  atten- 
tion, industry"  that  will  make  them  valu- 
able to  their  community,  will  cure  the 
prejudices  against  them,  and  will  compel 
the  white  people  to  respect  them.  This 
is  all  true,  and  it  is  what  Dr.  Washing- 
ton has  preached,  and  all  pretty  nearly 
that  a  man  in  his  position  can  safely 
teach  without  endangering  his  institu- 
tion. But  there  is  more  to  be  said  which 
we  would  have  been  glad  to  hear  from 
the  President.  When  speaking  of  the 
good  friends  the  negro  has  in  the  North 
and  the  South,  we  wish  something  had 
been  said  of  his  enemies  who  are  also 
enemies  of  the  laws  of  their  country. 
And  it  it  would  have  been  right  to  have 
said  some  other  things  that  Booker  T. 
Washington  cannot  so  prudently  say, 
namely,  that  the  negroes  should  seek  to 
do  citizens'  duty  and  that  the  effort  to 
suppress  their  vote  is  a  fearful  wrong. 
To  do  work  and  get  property  is  excel- 
lent, but  manhood  and  education  and  in- 
dependence are  more.  Wealth  without 
courage,  protected  by  cowardice,  will  not 
make  a  worthy  people,  and  this  addi- 
tional lesson  needs  telling. 

The  journal  Vigi- 
Suppression  of  Vice      lance,     devoted     to 

purifying  civic  con- 
ditions, recently  inquired  of  the  chiefs  of 
police  in  our  cities  asking  what  their 
method  and  success  has  been  in  regard 
to  social  vice.  A  few  cities  confessedly 
practise  segregation  with  monthly  license 
tax,  while  others  do  much  the  same  thing 
but  not  so  frankly.  We  are  particularly 
pleased  with  the  report  from  two  cities. 
One  of  these  is  Fall  River,  whose  Board 
of  Police  replies : 

"Thi5  department  has  endeavored  to  sup- 
press prostitution  and  enforce  the  laws  against 
it.  Excellent  results  have  V>een  obtained.  It 
is  Wieved  that  there  is  not  a  regular  house 
of  prostitution  in  Fall  River.  Any  depart- 
ment that  is  honest  and  alert  can  keep  such 
houses  out  of  its  territory." 

A   similar    report   comes    from   Lincoln, 

Neb. : 

"What  we  attempt  to  do  is  to  suppress  the 
tocial  vice  entirely,  the  same  as  any  other 
crime,  .  .  .  lor  two  years  we  have  not  had  a 
dive  of  that  kind  in  the  city.  We  are  murh 
better  satisfied  with  present  conditions  than 
with  conditions  under  the  ftegregation  policy. 

"We  fmd  that  the  argument  commonly  used 


ill  favor  of  segregation — that  otherwise  it 
uill  be  driven  into  blocks  in  other  portions 
of  the  city — is  not  sustained  by  our  experi- 
ence. We  do  not  have  as  much  trouble  with 
this  vice  in  blocks  and  rooming  houses  as  we 
had  when  we  had  a  segregated  area.  We  do 
not  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  notori- 
ous characters  out  of  the  city  entirely  now, 
and  we  can  unqualifiedly  recommend  the  pol- 
icy of  suppression.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  single  valid  argument  in  favor  of  licensing 
or  segregation  of  this  evil,  any  more  than 
there  would  be  of  pocket-picking  01   stealing." 

What    Fall    River    and    Lincoln    have 

done  can  be  done  elsewhere.     When  it 

is  not  done  the  reason    is    because    the 

authorities  have  not  their  heart  in  doing 

it.     Often  there  is  easy  graft  in  it.     It  is 

time  for  the  women  to  take  it  in  hand 

\\here  the  men  will  not. 

Gambling  at  There  is  hope  that  in  this 
Church  Fairs  State,  at  least,  the  repre- 
hensible practise  of  gamb- 
ling at  church  fairs  is  likely  to  come  to 
an  end.  The  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice  is  trying  to  stop  it.  It  called  the 
attention  of  Archbishop  Farley  to  the 
fact  that  such  a  gambling  device,  called 
a  raffle,  with  valuable  prizes,  was  to  be  em- 
ployed at  the  Carmelite  Fathers'  Church 
in  this  city,  and  he  stopped  it  at  the 
last  moment,  when  tickets  to  the  amount 
of  $5,000  had  been  sold.  While  Catholic 
churches  have  been  notoriously  addicted 
to  this  vicious  way  of  raising  money 
other  churches  and  benevolent  organiza- 
tions have  had  their  share  in  it.  There 
is  this  excuse  for  the  continuance  of  the 
practise,  that  only  of  late  years  has  the 
evil  of  such  gambling  been  clearly  seen, . 
and  we  believe  that  it  has  not  been  hith- 
erto interdicted  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  in  many  countries  is  regarded  as  per- 
fectly innocent. 

We  have  an  intelli- 
Canadian  Manners    gent  correspondent,  aili 

American  by  birth  and 
residence,  who  is  glad  that  Canada  re- 
jected reciprocity,  for,  he  says,  he  would 
not  have  (  anada  copy  the  bad  manners 
of  this  country.  He  speaks  of  the  multi- 
tude of  nnirdcrs  here,  unpimished,  the 
trials  long  jjrotracted  and  then  the  pris- 
oners jjardoned.    lie  says : 

We   have   had   distressing    murfler   cases   in 
our  State  in  broad   daylight,  witnessed   by  a 
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du2en  or  more  reputable  persons,  where  the 
trials  have  dragged  out  over  years,  and  some 
of  the  nmrderers  tinaily  pardoned  out.  I'retly 
nmch  every  governor  we  have  had  of  late  in 
Nebraska  has  gone  into  office  with  a  reason- 
able determination  to  let  the  work  of  the 
courts  go  undisturbed,  but  before  their  terms 
have  expired  every  one  of  them  has  been  so 
beset  by  politicians  and  public  clamor  that  he 
has  ended  his  term  wiih  wholesale  pardonmys, 
including  always  red-handed  murderers.  In 
Canada  criminal  trials  are,  practically  speak- 
ing,  all  prompt   and   punishment   sure. 

Then  there  are  divorces,  frequent  with  us, 
but  very  rare  in  Canada,  lie  finds  fur- 
ther Canadian  superiority  in  Sunday  ob- 
servance. How  can  we  answer  these 
criticisms,  even  if  we  do  not  see  what 
bearing  they  have  on  reciprocity  ?  Even 
China,  lie  reminds  us,  is  better  able  to 
deal  w'th  her  opium  evil  than  we  are 
with  uur  liquor  curse.  He  concludes  thus 
severely  : 

Among  the  great  rank  and  file  of  our  peo- 
ple, religious  or  otherwise,  there  is  as  yet  an 
overtouering  provincialism  and  a  density  of 
ignorance  of  what  applied,  concrete  good  gov- 
ernment really  is.  A  large  present  Amer- 
ican tendency  is  to  treat  with  contempt  in  its 
press  and  when  traveling  abroad  foreign  in- 
stitutions and  government  everywhere. 

These  matters  are  worth  thinking-  of. 

Once  more  the  re- 
ports from  the  ex- 
cavation  of  the 
wreck  of  the  "Maine"  seem  to  show 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  a  mine  under  it 
and  not  by  the  accidental  explosion  of 
its  own  magazine.  But  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  this  does  not  at  all  show  that 
it  was  destroyed  by  a  mine  specially  and 
secretly  set  for  the  purpose  of  blowing 
up  the  vessel.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  in  swinging  about  in  the  wind  the 
"Maine"  happened  to  hit  a  mine  that 
had  at  some  previous  time  been  laid  in 
the  harbor,  and  which  had,  with  Spanish 
carelessness,  been  left  there.  When  this 
mine  was  hit  and  exploded  this  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  break  the  vessel, 
and  the  concussion  would  have  exploded 
the  contents  of  the  "Maine's"  own 
magazine,  which  would  have  completed 
the  wreck.  This  is  the  view  held  by 
some  good  authorities  in  naval  matters, 
and  it  relieves  the  Cuban  Spaniards 
from  any  treacherous  action  in  time  of 
peace,  such  as  was  so  generally  believed 
and  was  exprest  in  the  vengeful  cry, 
"Remember  the  Maine." 


The  Destruction  of 
the  "Maine" 


This  time  we  have 
Our  Shipping  Laws     froin      an      eminent 

British  authority, 
Mr.  Howard  lloulder,  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  very  largest  firms  op- 
erating great  steamship  lines  to  New 
York  and  South  America,  the  patent 
statement  that  our  idiotic  navigation 
laws  have  been  a  vast  injury  to  the  ship- 
ping interests  of  this  country.  Once  our 
Hag  was  in  every  port ;  now  it  can  be 
seen  scarcely  anywhere.  He  repeats  the 
statement,  so  familiar  to  all  except  the 
j^hip  builders,  that  one  of  the  first  altera- 
tions should  be  such  as  will  allow  foreign- 
built  ships  to  be  placed  under  the  Amer- 
ican Hag.    He  says: 

"As  a  British  ship  owner,  it  is  not  to  my 
interest  to  say  this,  but  it  is  of  enormous 
value  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  would  result  in  the  building  up  of  her 
mercantile  marine  with  the  possibility  of  a  big 
naval  reserve  in  the  future." 

The  necessity  very  soon  to  fix  rates  for 
passage  thru  the  Panama  Canal  ought  to 
bring  this  matter  of  our  navigation  laws 
before  Congress.  There  ought  to  be  an 
immense  commerce  thru  the  Canal  from 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  to  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  but  it  will  all 
have  to  be  carried  under  the  British  flag. 

We  have  come  to  the  end 
A  Bitter  War    of  the  "peaceful  war,"  the 

"playing  at  war,"  which 
we  heard  of  for  several  weeks  after 
Italy  opened  the  present  conflict  with 
Turkey.  It  is  not  peaceful  in  Tripoli. 
There  has  been  severe  fighting,  and  it 
looked  for  a  while  one  morning  that  the 
Italian  troops  would  be  driven  to  their 
ships.  Men  have  been  killed  and 
wounded  by  the  hundreds  if  not  by  thou- 
sands, and  the  Italians  have  been  execut- 
ing Arabs  when  captured  in  great  num- 
bers, and  the  Turks,  who  are  mostly 
Arabs,  take  no  prisoners.  It  is  war  of 
a  peculiarly  barbarous  sort.  And  it  is 
likely  to  be  worse.  It  will  be  if,  as  re- 
ported, Enver  Bey  has  succeeded  in  go- 
ing from  Constantinople  and  meeting  the 
leaders  of  the  Senoussi  tribes  in  the 
hinterland  of  Tripoli  and  gaining  them 
over  to  attack  the  Itahans  in  a  holy  war. 
If  so,  the  Italians  may  find,  as  we  feared, 
a  much  harder  task  that  they  expected. 
They  were  right  in  regarding  the  Turk- 
ish opposition   in  Tripoli   as   negligible, 
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but  they  should  have  anticipated  that 
they  might  be  opposed  by  hordes  of  fair- 
ly armed  fanatics  who  put  no  value  on 
their  own  life,  and  were  merciless  fight- 
ers. Italy  had  to  retreat  before  the 
Abyssinians  as  much  humiliated  as  was 
Russia  before  the  despised  Japanese; 
and  these  Senoussi  are  no  less  desperate 
as  soldiers,  and  their  number  is  far  from 
contemptible.     We  see  no  sign  of  peace. 

The  automobile  stands  for  the  ap- 
Dust     plication  of  the  largest  amount  of 

speed  and  power  that  is  safe  to 
country  life.  It  gives  to  the  village  and 
to  the  isolated  farm  initial  and  executive 
advantages  which  have  been  heretofore 
confined  to  cities  or  to  lines  of  country 
touched  by  steel  rails.  But  the  automo- 
bile adds  to  the  dangers  of  country  life 
a  new  factor  that  must  be  considered 
promptly.  It  is  impossible  to  use  it  on 
dirt  roads  without  endangering  the 
health  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  occu- 
pants. Road  filth  is  ground  up,  and 
caught  up  as  speed  increases,  and  the 
dust  laden  air  becomes  not  only  very 
disagreeable  but  dangerous  to  breathe. 
This  is  also  flung  over  upon  roadside 
gardens  and  into  roadside  houses,  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  the  people  who  dwell 
in  them.  One  who  has  no  personal 
knov/ledge  of  the  dans:er  will  be  astound- 
ed at  an  exhibition  of  common  road  dust 
thru  spectroscopic  analysis.  Mineral  and 
vegetable  poisons  rival  each  other.  The 
dust  laden  air.  at  five  feet  above  the  road- 
wav,  is  a  dust  storm,  contains,  we  are 
told.  200.000  micro-organisms  to  every 
ten  liters.  One  thousand  horses,  in 
every  working  day  of  eight  hours,  de- 
posit ten  tons  of  manure  anrl  five  hun- 
dred gallons  of  urine.  These  substances 
constitute  only  a  fraction  of  the  poison- 
ous fouling  of  hiphwav  dust :  a  con'^ider- 
able  part  of  which  is  pirkfd  up  by  the 
flving  whc^'ls.  ;ind  scattered  r)vor  the  c^ar 
dens  and  door  vards.  Tt  is  estimated  that 
takincj  one  hiindrcfl  dry  davs  in  a  year. 
50.0rx5.000  tr.ns  of  material  arc  thus 
swept  up  out  of  the  streets,  and  placed 
where  xr\f>s\  of  it  is  not  wanted.  Houses 
must  bf  built  fathf-r  back  from  the  street. 
and  the  management  of  dnst  must  be 
more  complete.  As  subiirbanism  widens 
out  to  takr  in  a  large  part  of  the  coun- 
try cleaner  roads  are  becoming  an  abso- 


lute demand.  We  have  before  us  the 
problem  of  a  vast  intra-urban  life  cover- 
ing at  least  a  dozen  States,  from  Maine 
to  Louisiana,  with  the  best  of  roads,  best 
of  air,  best  of  water,  everywhere,  for 
everybody. 

Recent  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
game  birds  and  birds  of  passage  is  hav- 
ing its  effect,  according  to  all  reports. 
The  white  esfrets  of  Florida  are  once 
more  multiplying  with  rapidity,  and  are 
seen  around  the  little  lakes  by  the  dozen. 
In  some  localities  remote  from  habita- 
tion, and  where  the  hunter  cannot  be 
easily  tracked,  the  slaughter  is  still  car- 
ried on  most  murderouslv.  Shutting  the 
market  against  the  sale  of  bird  plumes  is 
the  best  way  devised  for  meeting  this 
outlawrx'.  Birds  very  soon  discover  when 
and  where  they  are  safe.  Quails  in  Flor- 
ida are  curiously  hidden  and  their  pres- 
ence not  mistrusted  during  the  period 
when  hunting  them  is  legal ;  but  as  soon 
as  March  comes  and  they  are  protected 
by  law  they  find  it  out  by  some  sort  of 
instinct,  and  their  cry  is  heard  even  into 
the  yards  and  thedooryards  of  thepeople' 
This  bird,  or  fowl,  whichever  it  is,  can 
easily  be  taught  to  feed  with  our  hens, 
and  becomes  one  of  the  most  valuable 
allies  of  the  farmer.  The  law  should 
reach  still  farther  than  it  does,  and  allow 
them  to  multiply  with  as  much  freedom 
as  the  robins.  A  bevy  of  quails  at  your 
back  door  is  a  surety  that  insect  pests 

will  be  kept  down. 

.•« 

A  gentleman  in  Missouri  was  consid- 
ering send'ng  his  yoimger  brother  to  the 
Massaclmsctts  Agricultural  College,  but 
wrote  inquiring  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  chapel  service  which  students  are  re- 
quired to  attend  four  times  a  week.  He 
was  informed  that  they  consist  of  the 
usual  undenominational  reading  of  the 
Scrifjtnre  and  a  prayer  by  one  of  the 
in.strnctors,  and  a  hymn,  with  the  notices 
of  the  day.  The  inquirer  properly  un- 
flerstood  that  this  was  such  a  Protestant 
service  as  in  his  Church  its  members  arc 
not  allowed  to  attend,  anrl  he  exprcst  his 
flissatisfactir»n  that  attendance  was  re- 
finired.  We  agree  that  non-Protestant 
students  —  Catholic.  Jewish,  Moham- 
medan rir  r.iidflhist — r)Uglit  to  be  ex- 
cused from  atteiuling  such  a  service  to 
vvbirh    their    religious    superiors    object, 
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on  condition  that  tliey  attend  a  service 
of  their  own  order.  This  is  an  institu- 
tion supported  hy  United  States  funds, 
aided  by  public  taxation. 

I*!vanston,  the  fashionable  suburb  ol 
Chicago,  has  just  opened  its  first  theater, 
in  the  buildinj;  of  which  a  good  many 
relijrious  people  took  part.  The  openinj^ 
announcement  tells  us  that  no  plays  will 
be  tolerated  in  which  profane  or  sugp^es- 
tive  language  is  used,  nor  will  any  Sun- 
day performances  be  allowed.  The 
.American  stage  has  been  undergoing  a 
sort  of  double  drift:  in  one  way  toward 
laxitv  and  coarseness,  in  the  name  of  art 
and  freedom ;  in  the  other  wiy  toward 
ethical  ])urpose  and  refining  culture.  Wc 
have  a  strong  conviction  that  the  better 
sense  of  the  American  people  is  going  to 
come  out  ahead,  and  that  the  theater  will 
be  used,  as  Calvin  used  it,  for  moral  ends 
and  character  building.  This  will  not 
debar  the  highest  art,  nor  limit  rational 
freedom. 

We  doubt  if  Governor  Blease  can  be 
re-elected  Governor  of  South  Carolina. 
Certainly  the  man  who  could  even  in 
temper  say  the  following  ought  to  be  re- 
tired to  private  life: 

"If  I  were  not  in  politics  T  would  whip  the 
newspaper  editor  who  lied  about  me.  Tf  I 
were  not  man  enough  to  do  it,  T  would  get  a 
double-barreled   shotgun  and  kill   him." 

He  had  been  denouncing  A.  E.  Gon^^ales, 

editor    of    the    Columbia    State,    whose 

brother,  while  editor,  was  shot  and  killed 

eight  years  ago  by  Lieutenant-Governor 

Tillman,  a  relative  of  the  Senator  of  the 

name.     The  two  leading  papers  of  South 

Carolina,  the  A^civs  airi  Courier  and  the 

State,  are  sharp  opponents  of  Governor 

Blease, 

Mosquitoes  may  be  very  important  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  as  Wallace  says, 
for  feeding  birds  in  their  Arctic  migra- 
tions, but  they  are  not  needed  around  a 
human  center  like  New  York.  It  is 
amazing  that  New  Jersey  does  not  con- 
demn the  extensive  salt  meadows,  drain 
them,  kill  all  the  mosquitoes  and  recover 
vast  wealth  of  land  now  useless.  It  can 
be  done,  and  the  Orange  commuters  have 
appealed  to  Governor  Wilson  to  attempt 
this  reform  quite  comparable  with  politi 
cal  ones. 


To  this  extent  the  articles  in  the  maga- 
zines showing  the  cruelty  of  the  late 
.Mexican  Goverinuent  to  the  Yaqui  In- 
diums are  justified  ;  for  the  Madero  Gov- 
ernment has  made  peace  with  them,  has 
agreed  to  bring  the  exiles  back  from 
Yucatan,  and  will  give  land  to  all  of 
them,  and  pay  them  for  making  needed 
irrigating  ditches,  and  will  remit  taxes 
for  thirty  years.  With  these  privileges 
there  ought  to  be  no  occasion  for  them 
to  retiew  marauding  expeditions  against 
the  neighboring  towns. 

Interstate  (  unmiissioner  Lane  now 
follows  Commissioner  Prouty  in  saying 
that  there  should  be  a  national  Trade 
Commission  or  Corporation  Commission 
to  supervise  and  regulate  manufacturing 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  busi- 
ness. In  our  opinion,  the  Trust  problem 
calls  for  a  commission  of  inquiry,  which, 
wc  think,  would  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  permanent  commission  as 

Mr.  Lane  suggests. 

J* 

If  ever  hazers  deserved  expulsion  those 
students  at  Annapolis  deserve  it  who,  af- 
ter the  class  had  pledged  itself  to  abol- 
ish the  practice,  cruelly  hazed  members 
of  the  lowest  class  just  to  give  amuse- 
ment to  two  young  girls  of  the  sort  Kip- 
ling describes  in  his  last  poem.  They 
will  be  exposed  by  their  classmates  and 
expelled,  and  the  two  young  women  are 
disgraced. 

Turkey  appeals  to  the  United  States 
to  use  its  influence  to  induce  Italy  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  barbarities  of  its  army  in 
Tripoli ;  but  what  can  our  Government 
do?  It  must  first  investigate,  for  thev 
are  denied,  and  after  investigation  it  will 
be  too  late  to  do  any  good,  for  by  that 
time  the  war  is  likely  to  come  to  an  end, 
at  least  in  that  phase.  We  fear  the  tales 
are  too  true. 

Lord  Rosebery  and  Edmund  Gosse 
have  lately  been  amusing  their  hearers  bv 
saying  that  we  have  too  many  books 
buried  in  libraries  that  are  cemeteries, 
and  that  most  of  them  are  of  no  further 
use  and  should  be  burnt.  We  wonder  if 
one  in  ten  of  the  houses  where  an  auto- 
mobile is  kept  has  a  library  of  books  that 
cost  as  much.  We  have  too  few  books  in 
our  homes. 


Insurance 


A  Square  Deal. 

Recent  insurance  investigations  have 
brought  to  Hght  attempts  by  small  acci- 
dent insurance  cornpanies  to  defraud 
policyholders.  It  is  especially  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  record  instances  on  the 
other  side,  where  companies  of  their 
own  initiative  have  investigated  and 
paid  policies  without  a  claim  being  en- 
tered. A  man  by  the  name  of  Hatley 
insured  with  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia,  but 
discontinued  his  premiums  and  later 
died.  His  family  found  the  policy,  but 
knowing  that  nothing  had  been  paid  on 
it  for  several  years,  burned  the  docu- 
ment. The  company  heard  of  Hatley's 
death,  notified  the  father  of  a  non-for- 
feiture clause  and  enclosed  a  draft   for 

$2,CXXD. 

■J* 

A  FURTHER  element  of  uneasiness  has 
been  introduced  into  the  industrial  life 
of  Germany  by  the  proposed  revision  of 
the  German  insurance  schemes.  The 
burden  on  German  industry  under  the 
existing  scheme  already  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately 800.000,000  marks  per  an- 
num. Under  the  new  scheme  the  classes 
included  in  the  various  schemes  have 
been  further  cxtenrled  and  the  additional 
cost  is  calculated  at  135,000,000  marks, 
so  that  the  daily  burden  will  in  future 
amount  to  3.000,000  marks  i)er, working 
day.  A  number  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  their  annual  reports  complain 
that  the  social  schemes  which  have  been 
extended  without  any  reference  to  em- 
f)loyers  are  approaching  the  limit  of  a 
bearable  burden;  that  the  expenditure 
\vhich  they  entail  is  becoming  so  serious 
a  matter  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  that 
it  must  tell  against  Germany  in  foreign 
markets. 

At  the  recent  American  Life  Conven- 
tion some  interesting  figures  were 
brought  forward  about  the  use  of  alco- 
hol in  its  relation  to  life  insurance. 
When  used  daily  alcohol  handicaps  the 
individual    in    the    f)erformanrc    of    bis 


duties  and  renders  him  an  easier  victim 
to  disease.  Its  prolonged  use  results  in 
fatty  degeneration  or  in  catarrhal  condi- 
tions of  the  respiratory  tract.  The  full 
force  of  the  situation  is  shown  by  the 
following  table,  giving  the  expectancy 
of  life  at  diflferent  ages  for  the  intem- 
perate and  general  classes.  A  man  of 
twenty  who  is  a  heavy  drinker  will,  on 
the  average,  shorten  his  life  by  two- 
thirds. 

Age.                                         Intemperate.         General. 
20  15.5  44-2 

30 I3.S  36.5 

40 II.6  28.8 

50  lo.S  21.2 

60 B.g  14.3 

The  City  of  New  York  has  appro- 
priated $400,000  for  the  establishment 
of  a  fire  prevention  bureau.  This  amount 
is  to  include  also  the  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  the  Bureau  of  Combus- 
tibles and  the  Fire  Marshal's  Bureau, 
which  are  merged  under  the  new  law 
with  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention.  The 
budget  committee  decided  that  a  definite 
appropriation  covering  an  exact  organi- 
zation should  not  be  made  at  the  present 
time,  because  no  plan  of  this  work  has 
been  submitted  to  it.  Fire  Commissioner 
Johnson  asked  for  $744,000. 

Tiriv  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Hartford  publish  in  their  new  agency 
edition  of  TJ\c  Aetna  the  following  table 
of  automobile  accident  claims  paid  bv 
their  company  between  June,  1907.  and 
December,  1910: 

Number.  Anioiint 

rrankinc:   494  $4i,483.8r 

Trillision    1 19  94,735.26 

Thrown    from   car    209  125,702.49 

Cottinpr  on  or  off  car 97  6,246.44 

Mnrbincry 70  4,198.68 

Thrown    against   rnr    51  2,829.90 

Miscellaneous  T45  11,0.30.55 

TMrF.NDiARv  lumber  losses  in  Dubuque, 
In  .  dtinncr  the  past  three  months  are  re- 
ftortrd  n-  (rifnling  ninrf'  than  n  million 
dollars. 


Financial 


The  City   Hank's  Action 

In  JuiK-  la->t,  llic  Xational  City  I'iUiik 
»jf  New  York,  the  kirgest  bank  in  tlie 
I'liited  States,  organized  a  holding  com- 
pany for  its  secnrities,  called  the  Na- 
tional City  Company.  Tiiis  holding  ci-m- 
pany's  capital  is  $10,000,000,  which  was 
supplied  by  a  40  per  cent,  dividend  on 
the  capital  of  the  bank.  Some  years  ago 
the  First  National  formed  a  similar  sub- 
sidiary organization,  called  the  First 
Security  Coinj)any,  and  in  the  United 
States  there  are  more  than  200  corpora- 
tions which  may  be  classed  with  these 
two,  all  of  them  being  associated  with 
and  controlled  by  banks.  An  invest  ga- 
tion  by  the  Department  of  Justice  fol- 
lowed the  incorporation  of  the  City 
Bank's  holding  company,  and  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham  held  that  there  was 
a  violation  of  the  law.  This  was  not  the 
opinion  of  Secretary  McVeagh,  to  whom 
Mr.  Wickersham's  decision  had  been 
sent.  These  two  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet d'sagreeing.  the  case,  with  all  the 
papers,  was  referred  to  the  President, 
who,  it  was  said,  would  announce  his  de- 
cision in  November. 

It  became  known  last  week  that  the 
bank  had  decided  to  sell  all  of  the  shares 
of  other  national  banks  which  it  owned 
and  which  it  had  intended  to  deposit 
with  the  hold'ng  company.  The  value 
of  these  is  said  to  be  between  $5,000,000 
and  $6,000,000,  and  the  holding  of  them 
was  probably  the  main  ground  of  the 
Attorney-General's  disapproval.  It  is 
believed  that  the  shares  will  go  into  the 
hands  of  capitalists  interested  in  the 
bank.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
action  will  prevent  oflficial  condemnation 
of  the  holding  company.  Before  form- 
ing the  company,  the  bank  had  legal  ad- 
vice to  the  effect  that  its  course  would 
not  be  unlawful,  and  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Justice  it  said 
that,  if  the  Government  should  disap- 
prove, it  would  give  up  the  project. 
Among  the  shares  it  has  been  holding 
are  those  of  many  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies, domestic  and  foreign.  The  larg- 
est single  block  appears  to  be  the  bank's 


interest  in  the  45,000  shares  of  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  stock,  which  yvere 
bought  not  long  ago  by  a  syndicate  for 
about  $9,ooo,ocx3. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  crea- 
tion of  this  company,  and  the  possession 
by  the  bank  of  stock  in  so  many  other 
banking  institutions,  have  excited  oppo- 
sition to  the  Monetary  Commission's 
proposed  Reserve  Association,  and  have 
been  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
those  who  desire  the  adoption  of  the 
.Aldrich  plan  or  something  like  it.  The 
City  Bank's  project  suggested  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Democratic  majority  in 
the  House  for  an  inquiry  as  to  a  "Money 
Trust,"  and  has  been  a  text  for  many 
speeches  and  essays  aliout  an  approach- 
ing domination  of  the  nation's  currency 
system  by  capitalists  and  moneyed  inter- 
ests associated  with  this  great  bank.  We 
do  not  say  that  the  assertions  and  suspi- 
cions of  these  critics  or  alarmists  were 
well  founded.  We  know  of  no  evidence 
tending  to  show  that  the  bank  and  those 
connected  with  it  have  sought  control  of 
banking  or  of  the  currency  system.  But 
their  action  and  the  extent  of  their  hold- 
ings have  excited  prejudice  and  retarded 
progress  toward  a  solution  of  our  cur- 
rency problein.  They  are  to  be  com- 
mended now  for  responding  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's criticism  and  to  expressions 
of  popular  disapproval  by  divesting  the 
bank  of  those  securities  the  possession  of 
which  caused  suspicion  and  attack. 

....  In  the  two  years  and  seven 
months  of  William  Loeb,  Jr.'s,  service 
as  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  York. 
$7,170,237  has  been  collected  in  fines, 
penalt-es.  forfeitures  and  compromises, 
against  a  total  of  $926,162  in  the  preced- 
ing fifteen  years,  and  forty-seven  offend- 
ers have  received  prison  sentences  after 
conviction. 

....Statistics  recently  published  show 
that  there  are  1,270  traction  or  trolley 
companies  in  the  ITnited  States,  having 
40.088  miles  of  track  and  8c).6ot  cars  in 
service.  Stocks  and  bonds  ortstanding 
amotmt  to  $4,682,106,217. 
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Survey  of  the  World 


We  discuss  the  elections 
The  Elections  of  November  7  editorial- 
ly. In  Massachusetts, 
tlie  Democratic  Governor,  Eugene  Noble 
Eoss,  was  re-elected  by  8,000  plurality. 
His  vote  was  much  smaller  than  a  year 
ago,  but  his  re-election  rebukes  the 
Lodge  machine.  The  other  offices  con- 
tested in  Massachusetts  went  to  Repub- 
licans.  Rhode    Island    re-elected    the 

Republican  Governor,  A.  J.  Pothier.- 


government. 


Kentucky  went  Democratic  by  25,000, 
electing  James  B.  McCreary  Governor. 
Election  Day  was  unmarred  by  the  u.->ual 

shooting  in  mountain   districts. \ir- 

ginia  did  not  elect  a  Governor  this  year, 
but  the  Democrats  will  have  at  least  85 
out   of  the   100  seats  in  the  House  of 

Delegates. The    next     Governor     of 

Mississippi  will  be  Earl  Brewer,  Demo- 
crat.    The   vote  was   light. In   New 

Mexico  the  Democratic  candidate,  W.  C. 
McDonald,  was  elected  Governor,  and 
the  other  Democratic  candidates  for 
State  offices  were  elected,  tho  the  Legis- 
lature may  send  one.  Republican  Senator 

to   Washington. Maryland    elected   a 

Republican  Tiovernor  in  Phillips  Lee 
Goldsborough,  but  otherwise  went 
Democratic.  The  defeated  candidate  for 
Governor  was  State  Senator  Gorman,  a 
son  of  the  late  United   States   Senator. 

In   Chicago,  judicial   contests   were 

decided  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory 
to  independent  voters.  In  the  State  of 
Illinois  the  "drys"  won  more  towns  than 
the  "wets,"  capturing  Hardin  atul  hold- 
ing Jacksonville  by  a  reduced  majority. 

Salt  Lake,  Utah,  elected  Samuel  C. 

Park,     candidate     for     Mayor-Commis 
^ioner    of    the    Citizens'     Non-Parlisan 
organization,    and    the    entire    Citizens' 
tirKrt.     Thi'    is  the  first  election   under 
Salt    Lake's    new    commission    form    of 


—  In  Sacramento,  Cal., 
Beard,  Democrat,  was  re-elected  Mayor 
over  Sutlitt,  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
two  to  one.  Stewart,  Socialist,  ran 
ahead  of  the  Republican  candidate.  We 
refer    editorially    to    Socialist    gains    in 

other    cities. Official    returns    of    the 

vote  of  October  10  on  California's  con- 
stitutional amendments  are  as  follows : 

Amendnient  prov'iding  for  initiative  and 
referendum — i'or,  168,744;  against,  52,093; 
majority,    116,651. 

Amendment  providing  for  general  recall,  in- 
•■'.uding  judiciary — For,  178,115,  against,  53,- 
755;  majority,  124,360. 

Amendment  providing  for  woman  suffrage 
— for,  125,037;  against,  121,450;  majority, 
.^.587. 

The   second   Congressional   District 

of  Kansas,  normally  Republican  by 
3,000,  elected  Joseph  Taggart,  a  Demo- 
crat, by  a  majority  of  about  1,000.  Not 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  normal 
vote  was  cast  in  any  county.  This  is 
attributed  to  disaffected  Republicans  who 
were  unwilling  to  vote  for  a  Democrat. 

The  Nebraska  elections  favored  the 

Republican  party,  tho  the  only  Congres- 
sional district  to  hold  an  election  went 
Democratic,  returning  Stephens  by  5,000. 
Champ  Clark  and  W.  J.  Bryan  took  the, 

slump  for  this  candidate. In  Western 

Pennsylvania,  Senator  Oliver's  faction 
triumphed  in  the  election  of  the  Repub- 
lican county  candidates  at  Pittsburgh. 
In  Pliiladel[)hia,  the  Penrose  machine 
failed  to  elect  George  H.  Earle,  Jr., 
Mayor,  and  also  lost  the  City  Solicitor- 
ship  and  the  control  of  the  City  Councils, 
kiidolph  l'»lankenburg,  a  veteran  reform- 
er, was  elected  Mayor  over  the  non-resi- 
dent banker  candidate  by  a  plurality  of 
something  over  4,000,  in  a  total  vole  of 
20H,oo().  l-'actional  grievances  within  the 
KciHibliran   organization   assisted   in   the 
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icaiili.  Ill  iip-SUilf  coiiiv^Ls  ilic  Repub- 
licans were  aliiiust  everywhere  success- 
ful.  The  results  in  New   York,  New 

Jersey,  Ohio  and  elsewhere  are  com- 
mented upon  editorially. On  Novem- 

her  6  it  was  aiinuunced  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maine  and  his  Council  had  de- 
cided that  the  special  election  held  on 
September  1  i  had  resulted  in  constitu- 
tional prohibition  bein^  reaffirmed.  The 
official  completed  returns  show  ihr  |)ro- 
hihition  clause  to  have  been  upheld  by 
758  votes.  The  closeness  of  the  vote  and 
the  inadequacy  of  the  election  laws  are 
given  by  Governor  Plaisted  as  reasons 
for  calling  a  special  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, to  be  held  early  in  l-ebruary.  An- 
other constitutional  amendment  will  be 
submitted  to  the  people,  providing  for 
local  option  and  for  stricter  election  laws. 


In  Chicago,  on  the  13th, 
Trust  Questions     ten    prominent    officers 

of  the  meat  packing 
firms  (commonly  called  the  Beef  Trust) 
were  placed  on  trial  for  criminal  offenses 
under  the  Sherman  act.  Among  the  de- 
fendants are  J.  Ogden  Armour,  presi- 
dent of  Armour  &  Co. ;  Louis  F.  Swift, 
president  of  Swift  &  Co.;  Edward  Mor- 
ris, president  of  Morris  &  Co.,  and  Ed- 
ward Tilden,  president  of  the  National 
Packing  Company.  The  extreme  penalty 
is  a  fine  of  $5,000  and  one  year  in  jail. 

The  Federal  Circuit  Court  (Judges 

Lacombe,  Noyes  and  Coxe),  in  New 
^'ork,  on  the  8th,  accepted  the  dissolu- 
tion or  reorganization  plan  proposed  by 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  or  To- 
bacco Trust,  with  some  modifications 
suggested  by  Attorney-General  Wicker- 
sham.  Others  for  which  he  asked  were 
rejected,  together  with  the  plan  support- 
ed by  the  independent  manufacturers. 
The  independents  complained  loudly, 
and  in  a  mass  meeting  adopted  resolu- 
tions asking  President  Taft  to  direct  Mr. 
Wickersham  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  review.  Their  counsel 
asserted  that  the  control  of  the  Trust's 
properties  would  not  be  changed,  and 
that  the  Trust's  strength  would  be  in- 
creased, because  it  would  be  legalized. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  not  de- 
cided whether  it  will  ask  for  a  review. 
The   decision  caused   an   upward  move- 


ment in  the  prices  of  Steel  Corporation 

shares  and  other  siniilar  securities. 

The  Civic  hederation  has  addresi  an  in- 
(|uiry  to  20,000  representative  men,  ask- 
Mig  for  opinions  as  to  the  Sherman  act 

and  all  phases  of  the  Trust  problem. 

.\  committee  of  twelve  men  has  been  ap 
pointed  by  the  Illinois  Manufacturers' 
Association  to  draft  a  bill  (for  submis- 
sion to  Ctjugress)  which  shall  clearly  set 
forth  rules  for  the  conduct  of  interstate 
business.  Among  the  members  of  this 
committee  are  Richard  (^Iney,  James  J. 
llili,  John  Wanamaker,  Rudolph  Spreck- 
els,  Louis  1).  lirandeis,  .Samuel  Unler- 
myer  and  President  lladley,  of  Yale 
University. 

Interstate  ^  ^"  November  9  the  Court  of 
Commerce  <^"'^nimercc  granted  a  tem- 
porary injunction  staying  the 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission affecting  deep  reduction  in  the 
thru  freight  rates  from  points  east  to 
points  between  the  Missouri  River  and 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  commission's  or- 
der readjusted  the  rates  under  section  4 
of  the  railroad  act  of  1910,  known  as 
the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  and 
would  have  taken  effect  on  Wednes- 
day. The  temporary  injunction  is  not 
returnable  until  January.  The  action  of 
the  Court  of  Commerce  revives  the  talk 
current  when  that  court  was  first  estab- 
lished, and  the  opposition  to  it  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
an  indirect  means  for  crippling  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  Al- 
ready it  is  freely  predicted  that  the  abo- 
lition of  the  court  will  \t  agitated  in 
Congress  this  winter.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioners  have  been 
angered  by  the  injunction,  and  an  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  seems  certain. 

On  Thursday,  November 
Various  Items    9,    the    garbage    and    ash 

collectors  of  the  New- 
York  Street  Cleaning  Department  struck 
for  the  abolition  of  night  work.  On 
.Saturday  the  sweepers  went  out  on  a 
sympathetic  strike.  Commissioner  Ed- 
wards, the  head  of  New  York's  street 
cleaning  department  and  a  former  foot- 
ball star  at  Princeton  University,  has 
announced  his  determination  to  resist  the 
strikers'   demands,  emphasizing  the   fact 
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that  the  workmen  are  exceedingly  well 
paid.  Mayor  Gaynor  stands  behind  the 
commissioner.  Xew  York  streets  are  in 
a  sorry  condition  as  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cumulation of  refuse.  The  wagons 
which  go  out  at  all  are  now  protected  by 
the  police.  On  the  East  Side  of  Xew 
York  strikers  have  attacked  the  col- 
lectors and  their  escorts,  and  one  strike- 
breaker was  killed  on  Friday,  -as  was  a 
small  boy  on  Saturday.  The  negroes  of 
the  San  Juan  Hill  district  attacked  Chief 
Inspector  Schmittberger  on  Sunday,  and 
women  threw  bricks,  crockery  and  bot- 
tles into  the  street.  The  inspector  was 
hit  in  the  head  by  a  broken  bottle  and 
gashed,  but  continued  his  tour  and 
ended  by  clearing  the  streets.  In  the  up- 
town Little  Italy  a  bomb  was  thrown. 
Commissioner  Edwards  says  he  will  not 
take  back  any  of  the  strikers,  and  arbi- 
tration is  refused.  The  health  authori- 
ties say  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of 

disease. More    than    twenty    persons 

are  reported  to  have  been  killed,  and 
many  injured,  in  a  cyclone  which  swept 
Rock  County,  Wis.,  last  Saturday,  de- 
stroying millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
property.  The  storm  swept  the  State 
south  of  Milwaukee,  and  Cass  and  \"er- 

milion  counties.   111. The  end  of  the 

I^rimer  inquiry  is  approaching.  The 
investigating  committee  will  take  a  recess 
not  later  than  November  24  and  will  re- 
assemble in  Washington  December  5. 

Cuba  and  ^  board  of  five  ofificers  f)f 
Other  Islands  ^he  navy  or  army  was  ap- 
pointed at  Washington, 
on  the  10th,  to  inspect  the  wreck  of  thj 
battleship  ""Maine,"  the  members  being 
Kear-Admiral  Vreeland,  Chief  Construc- 
tor Watt,  Colonel  Black  Cof  the  Eng - 
neer  Corps;,  Commander  Hughes  and 
fommander  Straus^.  None  of  these  was 
connected  with  the  Sampson  lx>ard  of 
1898.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  boarrl, 
like  the  one  appointed  in  1898.  will  sa\' 
llic  evidf-nre  jjoints  to  the  explosion  of 

a     submarine     mine. Great     Britain. 

f'ranre  and  Germany  have  sent  to  Cuba's 
I 'resident  a  joint  note  relating  to  the 
claims  of  their  citizens  for  property  (\<- 
--troyed  during  the  war  for  inflojjcndencr. 
r'liha's  rcvoliitionarv  veterans  still 
demand  the  r< moval  frrmi  office  of  S|>an 
lards  and  guerrillas   who  opposed   them 


in  the  war,  and  one  of  Havana's  news- 
papers, an  independent  journal,  says 
days  of  blood  and  tears  will  come  if  the 
Government  does  not  yield.  In  Congress 
a  bill  excluding  Spanish  guerrillas  from 
office  has  been  introduced.  President 
Gomez  asserts  that  the  movement  is  one 

of    no    importance. The    two    Villa- 

verdes,  editors  of  a  paper  in  Havana, 
who  were  expelled  from  the  island  by 
the  President,  because  they  were  "perni- 
cious   foreigners,"    have    returned,    with 

his  permission. Trebonieu   St.   Juste, 

formerly  Hayti's  consul-general  in  Ja- 
maica, has  issued  there  a  manifesto,  pro- 
claiming his  intention  to  revisit  Hayti 
and  overthrow  the  Leconte  Government. 

New  oil  fields  have  been  discovered 

in  the  Philippine  Province  of  Panga- 
sinan.- — —Capitalists  in  Idaho  will  buy  a 
large  tract  of  land  near  Zanibranga 
(Mindanao)  for  a  plantation. 

Madero  Is  President      Madero     took    the 
of  Mexico  oath    of    office    on 

the  6th,  in  the 
presence  of  the  members  of  Congress. 
The  inauguration  ceremony  was  brief 
and  simple.  At  the  conclusion  of  it,  ex- 
President  De  la  Barra  left  the  city  on  a 
special  train  for  Vera  Cruz,  where  he 
sailed  for.  Europe  on  the  nth.  In  the 
.Mexican  House  the  no  re-election  bill 
had  been  passed  by  a  majority  of  T06. 
Ft  forbids  the  re-election  of  any  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President  or  Governor  of  a 

.State. A  man  named  Manuel  Jimeno 

was  arrested  on  the  8th  in  Chapullepec 
Park  for  carrying  a  bomb.  He  con f est 
that  he  had  intended  to  assassinate  Ma- 
dero, who  is  accustomed  to  walk  in  the 
park,  and  he  also  said  that  he  had  been 
liired  to  do  this  by  Jose  del  Vallc,  an 
agent  of  Gen.  Bernardo  Reyes.  Del 
\'allc  harl  left  the  capital  for  Texas  three 
davs  earlier.  Reyes's  srtn  had  also  gone 
I')  Texas,  fearing  imprisonment,  he  said. 
!) -cause  the  friends  of  his  father  were 
subjected  to  persecution.  Revolutionary 
plots  in  several  places  have  been  discov- 
ered, and  nearly  all  of  them  are  ascriberl 
to  Reyes,  altho  there  is  little  evidence  to 
(•r»nncct  him  with  them.  In  Dnrango 
many  j^romincnt  persons,  bankers  and 
l;indliolf|crs  among  them,  have  been  ar- 
n  stcfl.  and  ,-irm«;  roncenled  bv  them  have 
been    foimd.      In   rjnanajtiato,   one    Pro- 
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cella,  leading  several  hundred  men,  pro- 
claims his  allegiance  to  Reyes.  Wealthy 
landliolilers  in  Tabasco  are  said  to  be 
recruiting  men  for  Reyes.  The  revolt  in 
Juchitan  (Oaxaca)  appears  to  have  been 
caused  by  local  ditTerences,  and  to  have 
been  led  by  a  deposed  mayor,  juchitan 
suffered  great  loss,  and  200  men  were 
killed.  The  leader,  Jose  Gomez,  at  first 
demanded  permission  to  set  up  a  separate 
republic  in  the  south,  but  at  the  end  of 
last  week  the  Government  was  about  to 
make  a  peace  agreement  with  him.  On 
the  6th,  200  of  the  soldiers  of  Zapata,  the 
bandit  general,  were  drawn  into  an  am- 
bush near  Cuautla,  and  40  of  them  were 
killed  by  the  Federals.  Two  or  three 
days  later  it  was  said  that  Zapata  would 
soon  surrender  to  Madero,  accepting 
terms  which  an  agent  of  the  latter  had 

otYered. It    is    reported  that  Madero 

has  asked  our  Government  to  i)roceed 
against  a  Reyes  junta  in  San  Antonio, 
asserting  that  the  friends  and  followers 
of  Reyes  there  are  fomenting  a  revolu- 
tion for  the  overthrow  of  the  Madero 
Government. 

South  and  Central      Passengers     arriving 
America  ^^  ^  Frencli  port  last 

week  from  Vene- 
zuela, published  a  report  that  .ex-Presi- 
dent Castro  had  been  assassinated  by  his 
own  men,  owing  to  his  harsh  treatment 
of  them.  The  report  has  not  been  con- 
firmed. Venezuela's  Government  has 
prolonged  until  March  31  the  term  of 
martial  law  in  the  city  of  Asuncion, 
where  there  have  been  indications  of  a 
revolt.  Dr.  Vasquez,  who  started  from 
New  York  some  weeks  ago  to  lead  a 
revolution  against  President  Gomez,  ar- 
rived at  Trinidad  on  the  nth  and  issued 
there  a  manifesto  in  the  interest  of  his 
project. A  small  new  island  of  vol- 
canic origin  appeared,  on  the  6th,  in  the 
sea  between  Trinidad  and  the  Vene- 
zuelan  coast.     Smoke   issued   from  two 

craters  in  it. Peru  has  evacuated  the 

custom  house  station  at  Pedrara.  in  dis- 
puted territory  on  the  Colombian  border. 
and  it  was  at  once  occupied  by  Colombia. 
This  station  was  captured  from  a  Colom- 
bian garrison,  last  July,  by  Peruvian 
soldiers.  40  of  whom  were  killed   in   a 

three  days'  battle. The  withdrawal  of 

Peruvian  of!icers   from  the  Province  of 


1  acna   has  caused  a  sense  of   relief   in 

Chile. In   Honduras,  the   revolution- 

sts  have  been  beaten  by  Government 
iroops  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Lee 
C  luistmas,  the  American  who  supported 
Uonilla  in  his  successful  revolt  agiiinsl 
President  Davila,  but  half  the  army  re- 
mains on  guard  near  the  frontier  of  Sal- 
vador.  At  the  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  independence  in  Salvador,  last 
week,  when  delegations  from  the  four 
other  republics  were  present,  efforts 
were  made  to  promote  a  Central  Amer- 
ican union,  which  is  desired  by  Salva- 
dor's President,  who  says  he  would  glad- 
ly give  up  his  office  to  the  elected  Presi- 
dent of  such  a  combination. 

Jt 
King  George  and  Queen 
British  Politics  Mary  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth November  11  on 
the  P.  and  O.  line's  "Medina"  with  an 
escort  of  four  cruisers  to  India,  where 
the  Durbar  will  be  held  at  Delhi,  on 
December  12.  The  royal  party  will 
return  the  last  of  January.  His  de- 
parture is  viewed  with  some  appre- 
hension, because  the  tense  political  and 
industrial  situation  at  home  may  make 
his  presence  very  desirable  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  because  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Hindu  nationalists  may  endanger 
his  life  there.  Doubtless,  however,  the 
two  parliamentary  parties  have  agreed  to 
abstain  from  forcing  a  crisis  during  his 
absence,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  so  that  he  will  be  in  direct  com- 
mimication  by  wireless  with  the  admi- 
ralty ofificers  in   Whitehall   at  all  times. 

Premier  Asquith  has  announced  that 

he  will  introduce  at  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  a  bill  providing  for  universal 
inanhood  suffrage  and  doing  away  with 
the  present  system  of  a  plurality  vote  to 
those  who  have  prop'erty  in  more  than 
one  place.  He  refused  to  include  women, 
but  will  give  an  opportunity  for  the  bill 
to  be  amended  to  that  effect  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  suffragets  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  renewing  their 
militant  tactics  against  the  Government. 
A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  pledged  to  the 
conciliation  bill  introduced  in  the  last 
Parliament,  which  provides  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  to  a  part  oi  the 
women  on  property  qualification,  but   it 
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will  be  difficult  to  combine  such  a  com- 
promise measure  with  the  bill  granting 

unrestricted  suffrage  to  the  men. The 

first  address  of  Winston  Churchill  in  his 
capacity  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
delivered  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet 
at  Guildhall,  has  created  a  very  favorable 
impression  because  of  its  frankness  in 
discussing  the  relations  with  Germany: 

'"It  would  further  be  most  foolish  to  deny 
the  blunt  truth  that  the  naval  competition  of 
the  two  mighty  empires  lies  at  the  root  and 
forms  the  background  of  almost  every  diffi- 
culty which  has  baffled  repeated  earnest  efforts 
to  promote  a  really  friendly  feeling  between 
the  two  countries. 

"While  the  competition  continues  every  ele- 
ment of  distrust  and  unrest  is  armed  and  ac- 
tive, and  one  evil  leads  another  in  a  long  ugly 
concatenation." 

He  disposed  of  the  rumors  generally 
credited  last  year  that  Germany  was  sur- 
reptitiously increasing  her  naval  pro- 
gram by  giving  full  credit  to  the  German 
Government  for  its  fidelity  to  its  pub- 
lished program.  He  concluded  by  the 
following  remarks,  which  may  be  inter- 
preted either  as  a  threat  to  Germany  or 
as  the  proffer  of  an  agreement  in  regard 
to  limitation  of  armament  : 

"Such  is  the  state  of  affairs  of  the  world 
today;  that  Germany's  continued  adherence  to 
the  program  without  increase  would  be  a  great 
and  sensible  relief  to  Europe.  We  should 
feel,  notwithstanding  the  heaviness  of  the  na- 
val expenditure,  that  the  high-water  mark 
had  been  reached  thruout  the  world.  Men 
would  breathe  more  freely,  entire  nations 
would  be  more  trustful,  and  there  would  be  a 
more  genial  climate.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  already  vast  program  should  be  swollen  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  extreme  regret.  Al- 
tho  I  am  bound  to  say  that  Great  Britain 
of  all  the  states  of  the  world  would  be  the 
most  aijle  to  bear  the  strain  and  the  last  to 
fail  at  the  call  of  duty." 

Arthur  J.  Balfour  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  his  place  will 
be  taken  by  Andrew  Bonar  Law.  The 
selection  of  Mr.  Law  as  his  successor  is 
due  to  a  compromise  between  the  fliverg- 
ing  factions  of  the  Unionist-Conserva- 
tive party,  whose  natural  leaders  arc 
Au.sten  Chamberlain  and  Walter  Hume 
Long.  Lord  Lansdowne,  not  being  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  could  not 
handle  the  discussions  there.  Mr.  Law 
is  not,  like  former  learlers  of  the  party,  a 
man  oi  aristocratic  birth  or  of  high 
«rholarship,  but  has  attained  his  cmi- 
nf^rr  thru  his  success  as  an  iron   mer- 


chant. He  was  born  in  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  September  16,  1853,  and  edu- 
cated in  his  native  province,  with  further 
schooling  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  tho  he  has  never  at- 
tended a  university.  His  father  was  the 
Rev.  James  Law,  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Kidston,  of  Glasgow.  He  is  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  a  protective  tar- 
iff for  Great  Britain,  and  when  he  en- 
tered Parliament  five  years  ago,  he  at 
once  attracted  attention  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  industrial  conditions  and  his 
effective  presentation  of  an  argument. 
Two  years  ago  Lord  Lansdowne  alluded 
to  him  as  one  of  the  "dreadnoughts"  of 
the  Unionist  party.  Mr.  Balfour's  resig- 
nation is  in  part  due  to  his  preference 
for  a  quiet  and  literary  life  rather  than 
political  activity,  and  also  to  the  opposi- 
tion which  has  recently  developed  against 
him  in  his  own  party.  The  Halsbury 
Club,  formed  in  support  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Lords,  is  supposed 
to  have  adopted,  as  its  secret  motto 
B.  M.  G..  meaning  "Balfour  must  go." 
Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  farewell  address,  ex- 
prest  so  beautifully  his  reasons  for  re- 
tirement that  some  passages  must  be 
quoted : 

"You  may  s-ay  T  am  not  yet  sixty-four,  and 
that  T  ought  to  have,  if  health  spares  me. 
many  years  of  active  life  before  me.  About 
that  no  man  can  say. 

"Let  me  make  a  single  observation.  I  de- 
sire to  leave  the  position  of  heavy  responsi- 
bility which  T  hold  before  T  can  be  suspected 
of  suffering  from  the  most  insidious  of  all 
diseases — a  disease  which  comes  upon  those 
who,  without  losing  their  health  or  their  in- 
tellect, nevertheless  gci  somewhat  petrified  in 
the  old  courses  which  they  have  pursued; 
whose  authority  grows  because  they  have  been 
long  in  the  public  service  or  have  been  great 
men  of  «cience,  or  business,  or  whatever  it 
mav  be,  but  who  cnnnot  deal  with  the  great 
firolilems  which,  in  this  chnncring- world,  arc 
perfietually  arising,  with  all  the  freshness  and 
elasticity  reallv  desirable  in  those  who  have 
the  conduct  of  great  concerns. 

"No  man  ever  knows  in  himself  when  that 
moment  has  come  A  mnn  knows  lie  is  ill. 
A  man  mav  even  know  when  his  memory  be- 
gins to  fail,  or  some  other  ol)vions  sign  of 
decny  is  pressed  on  his  vision.  But  the  sort 
of  maladv  of  which  T  am  speaking  may  attack 
peonle  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  prime  of 
intellectual  vipor.  as  long  as  that  intellectual 
vigor  is  pxerrised  on  the  old  lines.  P.iit,  nev- 
ertheU-ss,  although  lliey  may  retain  afiparent- 
Iv  nil  Ihe  powers  both  of  Iirnin  ;ind  limb  which 
fhey  had  in  the  prime  of  life,  fhey  are  less 
rnpnhle  nf  adapting  fhomsrlves  In  Ihe  rhang- 
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ing  circuiiistunces  oi  life  than  iliose  who  are 
of  less  authority  because  younger,  and  yet 
more  capable,  also  because  younyer. 

"I  am  vain  enouyh  to  hope  that  I  have  not 
reached  that  yet,  but  1  should  be  miserable 
if  I  ran  the  margin  fine,  and  nothing,  1  think, 
would  be  more  terrible  for  me  than  to  realize 
that,  while  people  were  looking  to  you  more 
than  ever  owing  to  your  lengthening  experi- 
ence or  leadershii),  you  have  not  got  the  keen- 
ness or  alertness  which  must  go  with  increas- 
ing years  adequately  to  meet  the  demands 
made  on  it." 

The  Aftermath  of  the     Wlicn     Chancellor 
Moroccan  Dispute        ^  o  n     Hctliinann  - 

Hollweg  informed 
the    Reichstag    of    the    agreement    con- 
cluded with  France  in  regard  to  Morocco 
he  was  received  with  great  hostility  from 
all  sides.     His  speech  was  interrupted  hy 
laughter  and  satiric  remarks,  and  there 
was     no    applause     when     he     finished. 
Speakers    from   the   Conservative,   Cler- 
ical,   Liberal    and    Socialistic    ranks    de- 
nounced the  terins  of  settlement  and  no 
cme  spoke   in   his   defense.     The   Chan- 
cellor began  by  saying  that  the  dispatch 
of  the  gunboat  "Panther"  to  Agadir  was 
necessary   in   order  to   force  France   to 
discuss  the  question  involved,  and  that  it 
had  accomplished  its  purpose  in  bringing 
about    an    agreement    which    was    more 
valuable  than  any  discussion  about  arbi- 
tration or  disarmament,  since  it  served 
the  true  interests  and  progress  of  two 
great  nations.     It  was  not  the  intention 
of    Germany    to    acquire    any    part    of 
Morocco,  but  to  secure  increased  guar- 
antees of  German  economic  interests  in 
that  country  and  territorial  compensation 
elsewhere    for   the    increase    of    French 
power.    "We  have  given  nothing  in  Mo- 
rocco which  has  not  already  been  given, 
and  we  have  gained  an  enlargement  of 
our  colonial   domain."     In   the   case  of 
the  colonies  one  should  look  tr  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present,  and  Germanv  had 
secured  outlets  upon  the  great  rivers  and 
opportunities  for  railroad  exten.sions. 

"We  are  not  livinsr  in  the  Homeric  asrc 
when  threats  and  boasting  were  thought  neces- 
sary. Germanv  is  strong  enough  to  dispense 
with  such  shield-rattling,  and  will  know  how 
to  draw  the  sword  when  the  time  comes. 
The  Emperor  steadily  insisted  on  strict  ad- 
herence to  our  program  at  all  stages  of 
the  ne.gotiations,  in  full  consciousness  that 
cverv  action  of  a  .groat  Power  mav  involve 
the 'fateful  question  of  war  or  peace,  and  in 
ftdl  readiness  to  unlinld  (he  bonier  of  the  na- 
tion with  the  sword. 

"Nobody   can   tell    whcthor   war   some   time 


will  tome,  but  my  duly  is  so  to  act  that  war 
which  is  avoidable  and  not  demanded  by  the 
honor  of  Germany  must  be  a\oide(l." 

The  Crown    Prince    h'riedrich    VVilhelm, 
who  had  luotored   from   iJan/.ig  for  the 
puri)ose  of  attending  the   debate,   occti- 
picci  a  conspicuous  seat  in  the  royal  box 
and  openly  applauded  the  attacks  made 
updii   the   Chancellor,   particularly   when 
ilerr  von  1  leydebrand,  the  leader  of  the 
( "onservatives,  used  such  phrases  as  "Our 
peaceful  professions  are  regarded  abroad 
as  a  sign  of  weakness,"   "The  German 
sword  which  alone  can  guarantee  Ger- 
man   prestige,"    and    "We    now    know 
where  the  enemy  is,"  in  alluding  to  the 
opposition    of    England.      The    partisan 
position  assumed  by  the  Crown   Prince 
has  called   forth  general  criticism   from 
the    press    of    various    parties,    but    has 
made  him  the  idol  of  the  pan-German- 
ists.     The   Kaiser   was   very   much   dis- 
pleased by  the  conduct  of  his  son.     He 
ordered  his  presence  that  evening  at  a 
dinner  given  at  the  royal  palace  in  honor 
of  the  Chancellor,  and  forbade  his  fur- 
ther attendance  upon  the  Reichstag.    So 
the   Crown   Prince  spent   the   afternoon 
cruising  about  with  his  wife  over  Berlin 
and  Potsdam  in  a  Zeppelin.    The  follow- 
ing dispatch  to  the  semi-official  Cologne 
Ga.'^ette  doubtless  presents  the   Kaiser's 
opinion : 

"We  believe  it  to  be  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  heir  to  the  throne  to  take  an  interest  in 
politics.  He  cannot  be  reproached  for  form- 
ing his  own  opinion,  even  if  it  is  not  conson- 
ant with  the  imperial  policy.  We  further  do 
not  desire  that  the  Crown  Prince  be  prevented 
from  expressing  his  opinion  in  a  fitting  man- 
ner and  place,  not,  however,  in  the  way  chosen 
in  the  Reichstag,  the  effect  of  which  we  con- 
sider extremely  grave. 

"It  goes  without  question  that  the  episode 
and  the  press  comments  thereupon  were  re- 
ported to  the  Emperor,  and  the  absence  of  the 
Crown  Prince  at  I'riday's  sitting  was  due  to 
the  Emperor,  to  whom  Thursday's  events  and 
the  con=;idcrations  involved  therein  cannot  be 
agreeable." 

On  the  following  day  the  Chancellor  re- 
sumed his  defense,  declaring  that  Ger- 
many had  not  been  ejected  from  Mo- 
rocco because  she  had  never  been  in  it. 
He  denounced  Hcydebrand's  attack  as 
an  unwarranted  electioneering  maneuver 
and  said  : 

"How  can  he  reconcile  this  insult  to  his  own 
fiovernment  delivered  before  the  whole  world 
with  tlii^  prcliniinarv  disclaimer  of  a  desire  to 
upset  ihr  (anermnent  and  with  a  sense  of  pa- 
triotism;^     !   regret  that  words  should  be  used 
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in  this  house  regarding  our  relations  with  a 
foreign  state  which  are  unusual  in  a  Parlia- 
ment with  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Such 
V  ords  of  passion,  going  beyond  all  bounds, 
must  harm  the  German  Empire.  A  strong 
man  does  not  need  always  to  be  carrying  a 
sword  in  his  mouth.  I  hope  that  I  con- 
vinced you  that  in  the  relations  with  England 
I  surrendered  nothing  of  honor. 

"To  raise  national  passions  to  the  boiling 
point  for  the  sake  of  Utopian  schemes  of  con- 
quest and  for  party  ends  is  to  compromise 
that  patriotism  which  is  our  most  valuable 
possession." 

The  Socialist  deputy,  Frank,  said  that  it 
appeared  that  the  Chinese  Parliament 
was  more  powerful  than  that  of  Ger- 
many, which  was  unable  to  accept  or  re- 
ject the  Morocco  treaty,  but  approved  of 
the  attack  upon  the  Chancellor  made  by 
the  Conservative  leader.  He  said,  in  part : 

"While  Dr.  von  Heydebrand,  the  uncrowned 
king  of  Prussia,  was  speaking  another  as  yet 
uncrowned  king,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Ger- 
many, was  making  a  demonstration.  It  ap- 
pears that  it  was  by  cnance  instead  of  by 
friendly  compromise  that  we  had  no  war  with 
a  neighboring  country.  This  discovery  lays 
upon  us  the  duty  of  working  with  all  our 
strength  so  that  by  the  time  the  Crown  Prince 
shall  come  to  the  throne  the  democratization 
of  the  Empire  shall  be  complete  and  Germany 
will  no  longer  be  given  into  the  hands  of  a 
single  person." 

Dissatisfaction   in   France   over  the 

agreement  is  hardly  less  than  that  in 
Germany,  but  the  result  of  the  afifair  has 
been  greatly  to  strengthen  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  weaken  the  anti-militarist 
movement  by  suggesting  that  there  will 
be  still  greater  need  for  a  strong  army  in 
France  after  the  death  of  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm.  Xow  that  the  German  objections 
to  the  annexation  of  Morocco  by  France 
have  been  removed,  the  next  point  is  to 
secure  the  consent  of  Spain.  Secret 
treaties  were  made  between  France  and 
Spain  in  1902  and  in  1904,  but  exactly 
what  part  of  Morocco  was  conceded  to 
Spain  by  these  two  treaties  is  not  gener- 
ally known,  and  it  is  a  question  of  how 
far  they  are  invalidated  by  the  subsc- 
f|uent  Aigeciras  Convention  and  the  pres- 
ent Franco-German  agreement.  It  i'; 
expected  that  S]>ain  will  sc-cure  Tangier, 
Tetuan,  I>arachc  and  Alkazar. 

.* 

The  Invasion     '"i^^t^  appears  to  be  litll': 

of  Tripoli        f'hangc  in  the  situation  in 

North     Africa.      Reports 

frr>ni  (Jonstantiiioplf  tliat  the  Turks  had 

r<-rai»tiir(f|    iJcrna  and  even   the  city  of 


Tripoli  aroused  some  alarm,  but  proved 
to  be  unfounded,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Turks  have  gained  any 
advance  during  the  week.  The  United 
States  cruiser  "Chester"  was  sent  to 
Tripoli  to  take  off  the  American  colony 
and  the  consul,  John  W.  Wood,  but 
found  them  in  no  danger,  and  Mr.  Wood 
refused  to  leave  his  post,  even  for  his 
month's  vacation,  so  the  "Chester"  sailed 
back  to  Marseilles.  The  attacks  of  the 
Arabs  and  Turks  on  the  Italian  lines 
have  been  repelled  with  considerable  loss. 
The  fire  of  the  Italian  sharpshooters  was 
directed  by  balloons,  and  the  aeroplanes 
have  not  only  been  used  for  scouting  to 
discover  the  post  of  the  enemy,  but  have 
dropped  bombs  in  the  midst  of  their 
cainps.  The  terrible  vengeance  taken  by 
the  Italians  upon  the  Arabs  inside  the 
lines  has  at  least  had  the  good  effect  of 
suppressing  all  signs  of  internal  insur- 
gency. The  Italians  have  not  been  able 
altogether  to  disprove  the  charges  of 
cruelty  and  reckless  shooting  of  the  Arab 
population,  but  in  their  defense  it  is 
urged  that  care  was  taken  to  remove 
women  and  children  from  the  oases  and 
that  male  Arabs  to  the  number  of  2,200 
were  spared  and  transported  to  Italian 
islands.  The  provocation  was  undoubt- 
edly great,  for  two  companies  of  the 
licrsaglieri,  numbering  400  men,  lost  300 
from  the  fire  of  the  Arabs  on  the  side  of 
the  city  in  their  rear,  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  Italian  wounded.  The  Italian  sol- 
diers were  infuriated  by  finding  the 
bodies  of  their  comrades  mutilated  in 
the  most  shocking  manner.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  surgeons  the  Turks 
are  cutting  their  bullets' so  as  to  make 
them  expand  on  striking,  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  warfare  laid  down  by  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  In  reply  to  the  protest  made 
by  the  Porte  against  Italian  atrocities 
the  Powers  have  replied  that  they  are 
imable  to  interfere,  but  will  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Italian  Government  to  the 
charges. 


The  power  of  the 
The  Chinese  Rebellion  revolutionists  con- 
tinues to  increase 
and  the  weakness  of  the  Manrhu  rtilers 
Ixromes  flaily  more  manifest.  The  onlv 
fjuestion  n^w  is  whether  the  child  Em- 
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peror  shall  be  retained  in  noniinal  au- 
thoiity  or  whether  a  republic  he  at  once 
established.  It  is  even  suj^j^ested  that 
the  country  be  divided;  the  country 
south  of  the  Yang-tse  River  becoming  a 
republic,  Manchuria  and  Chi-li  remaining 
under  the  rule  of  the  Manchus,  and 
the  other  provinces  annexing  themselves 
to  the  republic  or  the  monarchy  as  they 
choose.  Yuan  Shi-kai  is  still  regarded 
as  holding  the  key  to  the  situation.  The 
Regent  and  the  Assembly  are  trying  to 
induce  him  to  become  Premier  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  revolulionists  are  said 
to  have  asked  him  to  become  President 
of  the  republic.  So  far  he  has  not  shown 
a  disposition  to  accept  cither  position. 
He  has  been  during  the  week  at  Han- 
kow or  thereabouts  negotiating  with  the 
leader  of  the  revolutionists,  Li  Yuan- 
heng,  who  has  his  headquarters  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  at  Wu-chang. 
Han-kow,  or  such  part  of  it  as  has  not 
been  burned  up,  still  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  imperialists,  and  from  this  point 
they  are  bombarding  the  city  of  Han- 
yang, just  across  the  Han  River,  also  the 
city  of  Wu-chang,  across  the  Yang-tse 

River. An    equally    prominent    actor 

in  the  drama  is  General  Chang  Shao- 
Tsen,  commander  of  the  troops  at  Lan- 
chow,  whose  demand  for  a  constitutional 
government  in  the  name  of  the  army  met 
with  prompt  compliance  from  the  Man- 
chu  rulers.  They  suspect  his  loyalty  and 
fear  that  he  will  march  on  Peking.  They 
have  ordered  him  to  come  to  Peking  to 
act  as  an  adviser  and  pacifier,  but  he  re- 
fuses   to    leave    his    troops. Chinese 

hatred  of  the  Manchus  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  murder  of  General  Wu 
Lu-cheng,  recently  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Shan-si  province.  About  mid- 
night, as  he  was  asleep  in  his  tent  in  the 
military  encampment  at  Shi-kia-chuang, 
a  party  of  forty  Manchu  soldiers  rushed 
past  the  guard  and  shot  him,  then  cut  off 
his  head  and  took  it  away  with  them. 
The  excuse  given  for  the  assassination  is 
that  General  Wu  had  been  in  secret  ne- 
gotiation with  the  rebels  and  was  about 
to  go  over  to  them  with  all  his  troops. 
General  Wu  was  a  young  man  of  great 
ability  and  promise,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Japan.— — The  status  of  the  rev- 
olution  in   foreign    eyes    has   been   ma- 


terially raised  by  the  announcement  tiiat 
Wu  Ting-fang  has  declared  his  adhesion 
to  it  and  has  even  assumed  the  position 
of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  the 
l)rovisionaI  republic.  Wu  Ting-fang 
was  twice  Minister  to  the  United  States 
and  was  very  popular  in  this  country  on 
account  of  his  witty  speeches  as  well  as 
his  dii)lomatic  tact.  In  an  interview  given 
in  his  Shauf^hai  home  he  exprest  a  per- 
sonal preference  for  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  but  said  that  the  events  of  the 
past  month  show  that  a  republic  is  feasi- 

I)le   and    more   popular. Many    other 

cities  have  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  Imperial  Government  during  the 
week.  At  Canton,  on  the  9th,  the  dragon 
banner  was  lowered  and  the  province  of 
Kwang-tung  declared  independent.  The 
Viceroy  at  Canton  has  taken  refuge  in 
1  long-Kong.  Fu-chow  was  seized  by 
revolutionists  and  the  Manchus  massa- 
cred. The  Tatar  general  was  beheaded 
and  the  Viceroy  conmiitted  suicide. 
Amoy  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  as  the 
Imperial  Government  has  lapsed  and  the 
revolutionists  have  not  yet  secured  con- 
trol. Nan-king  is  almost  the  only  im- 
portant city  in  the  Yang-tse  Valley  that 
the  revolutionists  have  failed  to  capture. 
The  Viceroy  was  instructed  from  Peking' 
to  surrender  the  city  peacefully  in  order 
to  avoid  useless  bloodshed,  but  he  com- 
mitted suicide  rather  than  comply,  and 
the  Tatar  general  in  command  of  the 
Manchu  troops,  numbering  10,000,  held 
the  fortifications  on  the  Purple  Mountain 
against  the  attacks  of  several  times  their 
number  of  revolutionists.  The  latter 
were  undisciplined  and  insufficiently  sup- 
plied with  ammunition,  and  could  not 
hold  the  city  which  they  had  captured. 
The  Manchu  soldiers  ranged  the  streets 
night  and  day,  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
all  men  who  did  not  wear  cues  and 
shooting  at  sight  any  person  who  wore 
a  bit  of  white  which  could  be  construed 
as  the  rebel  emblem.  Women  and  chil 
dren  were  stabbed  and  trampled  upon. 
A  thousand  or  more  were  massacred  and 
90,000  persons  fled  from  the  city  in  a 
single  day,  bearing  such  property  as  they 
could  carry.  The  Manchus,  having  loot- 
ed and  killed  until  they  were  tired,  set 
fire  to  the  city  in  many  places  and  de- 
stroyed a  large  part  of  it. 


The  Value  of  Steel  Common 

BY   PIERPONT  V.  DAVIS 

[The  most  interebtiug  question  in  financial  circles  today  is  the  actual  intrinsic  value  of 
the  common  stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  We  have  asked  Mr.  Davis  to  write 
an  article  showing  the  exact  situation  in  this  connection.     As  we  have  alreadj   told  our  readers, 

Mr.   Davis  is  a  Yale  graduate,  and  has  made  a  study    of    financial    questions    while    associated 
with   the   banking   house   of   Plynipton,   Gardiner  &  Co.,  of  New   Voik. — EnixOR  ] 

■■'ihe   corporation   was   organized   for   busi-      result    of    the    suit    filed    at    Trenton    on 
ness  reasons,  and  purchased  its  various  plants      October  26 

to  promote  such  business  and  not  to  restrain  t-i     i.   j     '•     ui        <-  i.        r      £c„.-  „        u:^u 

trade  or  obtain  a  monopoly.  In  all  its  op-  ,  That  desirable  state  of  affairs,  which 
erations  the  company  has  scrupulously  ob-  Judge  Grosscup  terms  "the  peopleization 
served  the  law  and  recognized  the  just  rights  uf  the  corporations,"'  is  being  realized  by 
of  its  competitors  and  the  consumers  of  its      the    Steel    Corporation.      Organized    in 

products.      So  far  as  its  directors  are  aware,         „„       •  '„      -j.  ^   j     .„°  ^„     4.^ 1 

no  complaint  has  ever  been  made  against  it  190,  m  1902  it  reported  42,000  stock- 
by  either  of  these  interests.  The  directors  holders;  in  1906,  8o,000 ;  and  in  1911, 
are  advised  by  its  counsel  that  its  existence  120,000  owning  $863,000,000  of  Stock, 
is  not  ill  violation  of  the  Sherman  act  as  in-      'fhis  rapid  absorption  of  Steel  Stock  by 

terpreted   in  the   recent  decisions   of   the   Su-  ^u  ui-      j      •         iU  j.   t 

preme  Court.   .  .   .   We  believe   that   the  or-  ^^e  public  during  the  past  ten  years   is 

ganization   is   legal,   that   its   management   is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  realized 

proper.       Its   properties   are   of   immense    in-  that     the     $316,000,000     Union      Pacific 

trinsic  value,  and  the  corporation  is  of  bene-  share    capital    is    owned   by    only    IQ,8oo 

tit   to   the  public   interests.  —Statement   by  J.  ,     ,  ,  ^,-  ,  ,    ,/   ,    .,■'     ^ ,  r ., 

P.  Morgan  and  E.  H.  Gary.  holders  of    record,   and  that  the  $413.- 

"I  hope  the  thousands  of  small  stockholders  000,000     Pennsylvania     stock,     notwith- 

of  the  corporation  will  not  be  stampeded  into  standing   its   unbroken   dividend  record, 

selling  their  stock  at  a  loss  because  of  the  running  back  to  1 856,  is  distributed 
suit,   for  they  must  know   it  is   one  thini?  to  ~rr  1 

bring  a  suit  and  an  entirely  different  thin|  to  ^"'°"g  ^^'^^  P^°P'«- 

win  It."— Statement  by  James  H.  Reed,  Chair-  The    popularity    of    Steel    for    invest- 

man  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Car-  ment  or  speculation  is  due  in  no  small 

negie  Steel  Company.  jgg^g^.  to  general  confidence  in  the  man- 

IT  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  set  agement.     The  corporation  was  the  first 

forth  some  of  the  facts  which  ap-  great  industrial  organization  to  adopt  a 

pear  to  ju.stify  the  foregoing  state-  policy    of    full    publicity.      A    business 

ments  made  by  the  men  in  control  of  the  whose  sales  exceed  $700,000,000  a  year 

corporation.      The    suit    undertaken    by  owes  responsibility  to  the  public  as  well 

the     Government     against     the     United  as  to  the  stockholders.     This  its  officials 

States   Steel   Corporation  affects  a  very  have  realized.     Its  quarterly  statements 

much  larger  number  of  people  than  the  of  earnings  and  annual  reports  have  en- 

.suits    against    the    Standard    Oil     and  abled  the  investor  to  judge  for  himself 

American     Tobacco     companies.       The  the  financial  status  of  his  property, 
bonds    of    the    Steel    Corporation    have         The   profit    sharing    system,    whereby 

been    bought    largely    by    individual    in-  employees    have    been    enabled    to    sul>- 

vestors,  by  trust  companies  and  national  scribe  for  stock  at  prices  under  the  pre- 

banks,  and  even  by  savings  banks  in  ccr-  vailing    market   qu(;lations,    has    swelled 

tain  States.     Yale  University  has  $260,-  the  .number   of  stockholders   materially. 

000  of  its  funds  in  the  securities  of  the  In   1904,  for  example,  32,500  shares  of 

corporation.      The    preferred    and    com-  [^referred  stock  were  taken  by  the  em- 

mon  stocks  also  have  been  very  widely  ployccs  at  $55  per  share;  in  1908,  25,000 

diflfnsed.     If  the  members  of  the   fami-  shares  at  $87.50,  and  in  1910,  24,600  at 

lies  of  these  stockholders,  investors  and  $124  a  share.     Had  a  steel  worker  sub- 

dfpositors    be    included,    it    seems    con-  scriberl    for   one   share   each   year   since 

sorvative  to  estimate  that  several  million  these  offerings  were  first  made  in  1903, 

people   in  this  country  and  abroad   are  he  woulrl  now  possess  nine  shares,  the 

directly   or   indirectly   interested    in    the  average  cost  of  which  would  be  $95.83 

106.3 
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per  sliare,  while  the  ciiirciit  luarkti  price 
is  about  $1  lo. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that,  aUhu  the 
I'nited  States  Steel  Lurpuration  was  the 
creation  of  America's  most  powerful 
hai'ker,  it  is  the  man  of  moderate  means 
who  at  present  has  relatively  the  great- 
est stake  in  its  welfare.     This  heinp  so, 


ireiul  of  the  earning  power  of  the  cor- 
|)c)ralion.  An  increase  in  earnings  has 
been  invariably  followed  by  an  increase 
in  the  market  quotation,  and  a  decline  in 
earnings  has  been  preceded  by  a  decline 
in  the  stock.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  in  each  period  of  business  depres- 
sion the  low  points  touched  by  the  stock 


THE   TLUCTUATIOX   OF   STEEL  COMMON 

The   dotted   line   gives   the   market   price   of   the  stock  and  the  solid  line  the  net  earnings  in  each 

quarter.      The   effect   of  the   panic   of    1907   is   here   graphically   shown. 


it  will  be  of  interest  to  consider  how  far 
the  Trust  policy  of  the  Government,  cul- 
minating in  its  challenge  to  the  Steel 
Corporation,  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
cline in  the  common  stock  from  82  in 
February  of  this  year  to  50  on  Octo- 
ber 27. 

A*  glance  at  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram will  show  that  the  price  of  Steel 
common    has    followed    in    general    the 


and  by  the  earnings  have  been  succes- 
sively higher.  The  depression  of  1903- 
04  compelled  the  suspension  of  the  divi- 
dend on  the  common  stock,  and,  as  the 
dividend  was  not  resumed  until  the 
autumn  of  1906,  and  then  only  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  sur- 
plus earnings  in  the  very  prosperous 
years  1905,  1906  and  1907  were  rein- 
vested in  the  property.     It  was  this  pol- 
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icy  that  made  possible  the  spectacular 
rise  of  the  stock  in  1909  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  5  per  cent,  dividend  rate 
in  19 10.  Altho  the  equity  for  the  com- 
mon stock,  together  with  the  rate  of 
dividend,  have  been  steadily  increasing, 
justifying  a  rising  price  level,  the  dia- 
gram warrants  the  opinion  that  a  decline 
in  the  price  was  due.  Net  earnings  in 
the  nine  months  ending  September  30, 
191 1,  aggregate  only  $81,177,000,  com- 
pared with  $115,152,000  for  the  same 
period  in  1910.  For  the  first  quarter  of 
191 1  the  surplus  after  the  quarterly  Ij4 
per  cent,  dividend  on  the  common  stock 
was  only  $32,000.  A  continuation  of 
net  earnings  at  that  level  would  have 
meant  a  reduction  of  the  5  per  cent, 
dividend.  It  is,  therefore,  wholly  un- 
reasonable to  attribute  the  entire  weak- 
ness in  the  stock  to  the  apprehension 
which  prevailed  during  the  summer  and 
fall  regarding  a  possible  suit  for  dissolu- 
tion. The  sudden  drop  from  58  to  50 
was  of  course  due  to  the  announcement 
that  the  suit  had  finally  been  brought, 
but  that  loss  has  been  recovered.  Two 
years  will  probably  elapse  before  a  final 
decision  can  be  handed  down.  Students 
of  the  situation,  therefore,  believe  that 
the  price  of  Steel  common  will  be  gov- 
erned in  the  meantime  by  the  demand 
for  steel  products  rather  than  by  legal 
briefs. 

Few  commodities  suffer  such  wide 
fluctuations  in  demand  as  iron  and  steel. 
While  the  fact  is  well  known,  the  causes 
are  not.  In  1907  the  Steel  Corporation 
earned  15J/2  per  cent,  on  its  stock;  in 
1908,  4  per  cent.  Yet  the  National  Bis- 
cuit Company's  profits  in  the  latter  year 
were  greater  by  a  million  dollars  than  in 
[907,  and  its  dividend  was  raised  from 
5  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent.  Similarly,  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  the  Massachusetts  Gas  Com- 
pany, and  many  others,  actually  made 
more  money  after  the  panic  than  l»eforc. 

The  reasons  frjr  this  anomaly  have 
been  set  forth  rlcarly  by  Prof.  Edward 
S.  Meade,  of  the  Whartrm  School  of 
Hnance  and  Commerce,  University  of 
F'ennsylvania.     Tie  says: 

"Iron  and  sff^I  products,  aside  from  the 
li;iiitfd  amz-rtint  nevAci]  for  household  mir- 
\>f>%en.  are  bought  to  make  money  from  their 
u«c.        St*"?!    rail",    'i»rurtur;d    shapes,    (dafr», 


wire,  merchant  bars,  are  purchasea  by  peo- 
l)le  who  wish  to  turn  these  materials  into 
some  form  of  industrial  plant — railroads,  of- 
fice buildings,  cars  and  locomotives,  ships,  ma- 
chinery of  all  kinds,  appliances  which  in  their 
turn  are  bought  from  the  same  motive  of  a 
desire  for  profit.  In  this  respect,  iron  and 
steel  diiifer  radically  in  the  conditions  of  their 
production  and  demand  from  flour  and  meat, 
and  oil  and  sugar,  which  are  bought  because 
they  minister  directly  to  human  wants.  The 
purchase  of  iron  and  steel  is  primarily  a  ques- 
tion of  trade  than  the  price  of  the  articles 
purchased. 

If  railway  earnings  are  increasing  and  rail- 
way securities  are  selling  readily  at  high 
prices,  the  railway  demand  for  iron  and  steel 
(which  has  been  estimated  at  from  40  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  total  demand  for  those  prod- 
ucts) is  strong  and  increasing.  Prices  of 
rails  and  shapes  may  be  high,  but,  unless 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
decline  in  the  near  future,  th€  railways  and 
locomotive  and  car  builders  place  large  orders. 
Price  is  a  secondary  consideration.  What  is 
wanted  is  immediaate  delivery  to,  furnish  the 
rails  and  equipment  for  a  rapidly  growing 
and  profitable  traffic  On  the  other  hand, 
when  railway  earnings  are  declining,  as  they 
are  at  present,  when  new  issues  of  stocks  and 
bonds  are  practically  unsaleable,  when  300,000 
freight  cars  stand  idle,  railways  and  all  in- 
dustrial enterprises  confine  their  purchases  to 
current   needs."  * 

Under  the  trade  conditions  of  1908, 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  steel  would  be 
a  matter  of  small  consequence  to  the 
consumers.  The  demand  thus  stimu- 
lated would  be  unimportant.  With  a 
great  deal  more  equipment  than  they 
could  use,  and  with  earnings  shrinking 
so  badly  that  only  the  strongest  com- 
panies ventured  to  incur  fresh  capital 
obligations,  the  railways  could  not  be 
induced  to  enter  the  market.  When 
steel  prices  were  cut  in  1909,  the  tide 
had  begun  to  turn  ;  earnings  were  im- 
proving and  c(jnfidence  returning.  It  is 
a  mistake,  however,  to  assume  that  price 
rutting  was  the  cause  of  the  revival. 
Given  the  tetulency  to  revival,  price  cut- 
ting in  steel  undoubtedly  hastened  the 
return  of  better  times,  but  without  other 
favoring  conditions,  indiscriminate  price 
reductions  only  intensify  the  evil.  To 
illustrate:  In  the  four  years  preceding 
the  panic  of  1893,  an  average  of  T.550,- 
or)o  tons  of  steel  rails  were  produced 
annually  and  sold  at  approximately  $30 
;i  ton.  In  the  four  years  next  succeed- 
ing,  average   prices   of   $23.75    brought 

'Qunrlrrlv    J-iuiiinl    <if    li<  nr.omiiii,     M;iy,     fo'i-j.     |i|p. 
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orders  for  onl)'  i,ij7,uoo  tons.  Lower 
prices  did  not  and  could  not  stimulate 
business  until  permanent  improvement 
in  conditions  appeared.  In  njoo,  the 
railways  could  afford  to  pay  $32  a  ton 
ii>r  2,270,000  tons  of  rail,  while  in  1897 
the  price  of  $18.75  hrought  orders  for 
a  million  tons  less.- 

These  facts  have  a  bearing  on  the 
|)rescnt  industrial  situation.  The  Steel 
Corporation  has  fulluwed  the  lead  of 
the  independent  companies  and  very 
lar^e  concessions  in  prices  have  been 
made.  Steel  prices  are  now  lower  than 
at  any  time  since  the  organization  of  the 
corporation.  Jhe  average  of  eight  lead- 
ing products  has  fallen  from  $36.11  per 
ton  last  year  to  $31.56  per  ton,  which  is 
$^•33  lower  than  at  any  previous  time  in 
the  past  decade.^  If  these  reductions  do 
not  stimul^ite  business  more  effectively 
than  did  the  reductions  in  1897,  for  ex- 
ample, it  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  Steel  common  will  sell  still  lower. 
1  f.  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  situa- 
tion bears  more  analogy  with  1909,  the 
decline  in  the  pr-'ee  of  Steel  stocks  and 
steel  products  ought  shortly  to  be 
checked  and  better  times  prevail. 

An  investor  might  cheerfully  hold  his 
stock  thru  a  period  of  hard  times  if  he 
felt  assured  that  his  investment  even- 
tually would  be  profitable.  He  has  seen 
hard  times  before,  but  a  suit  for  disso- 
lution is  a  painfully  novel  experience. 
To  be  sure,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Ignited  States  has  directed  that  there 
should  be  "a  proper  regard  for  the  vast 
interests  of  private  property  which  may 
have  become  vested  in  many  persons  as 
a  result  of  the  acquisition  either  by  way 
of  stock  ownership  or  otherwise  of  in- 
terests in  the  stock  or  securities  of  the 
combination."*  Nevertheless,  dissolu- 
tion contemplates  the  destruction  of 
"merger  value."  in  regard  to  which  the 
report  of  Herbert  Knox  Smith  says : 
"With  respect  to  merger  value,  it  is 
probably  true  that  the  various  properties 
acquired  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  taken 
together  with  the  organization  of  this 
company   as   a  going  concern,   do   have 

-Statistical  Abstract  of  the   United  States,   1909. 

'Cf.  Fuller  account  of  prices  in  The  Independent. 
October  5.  191 1,  "The  Decline  of  Investment  Values." 

■'Cliitf  Justice  White.  U.  S.  v.  .American  Tobacco 
Co.,    p.    2S. 


I'aiue  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  their 
\.  allies  as  separate  entities.  The  co-ordi- 
nation and  integration  made  possible  by 
the  combination  of  such  properties  under 
a  .-.ingle  control  undoubtedly  tend  to 
reduce  costs  either  thru  economies  or 
thru  removing  the  necessities  of  paying 
profits  to  others."  The  "inter-company" 
orders  of  the  Steel  Corporation  amount 
to  from  500,(K)0  to  800,000  tons,  the 
profits  on  which  business  are  entirely 
conserved  in  the  consolidation.  Just 
how  seriously  the  profits  of  the  corpora- 
tion will  be  reduced  if  the  Government 
wins  the  suit  is  problematical.  But,  as 
Mr.  Reed  has  said:  "It  is  one  thing  to 
bring  a  suit  and  another  to  win  it." 

There  can  be  no  question  among  fair- 
minded  men  that  the  corporation  has 
tried  to  conduct  its  business  lawfully. 
Its  able  counsel  thinks  its  organization 
legal.  The  Government  lawyers  think 
differently.  The  International  Harvester 
Company,  another  "Morgan  interest," 
when  threatened,  voluntarily  assented  to 
dissolution.  As  the  Steel  Corporation 
refuses  to  do  that,  its  management  must 
be  convinced  that  its  case  is  not  a  weak 
one.  In  any  event  the  position  of  the 
stockholders  is  stronger  than  at  any 
time  since  the  organization  of  the  corpo- 
ration. The  overcapitalization  in  1901 
has  been  remedied  to  a  very  large  de- 
gree. Before  indicating  to  what  extent, 
however,  it  seems  fair  to  recite  the 
circumstances  which  justified,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  overcapitalization.  The 
Financial  Revieiv  of  Reviezvs  (London) 
puts  it  as  follows  : 

"Admittedly,  the  trust  was  over-capitalizeil 
at  the  beginning.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
blame  the  direct,  rs  for  that.  We  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that,  viewed  from  one 
particular  standpoint,  the  organization  of  the 
trust  was  no  ordinary  company  promoting 
affair,  but  a  simple  act  of  self-defense  against 
Mr.  Carnegie,  and  thai  m  order  to  make  the 
position  tolerable,  if  not  secure,  the  directors 
had  to  pay  heavy  toll."* 

In  1900,  few  steel  companies  were 
completely  "integrated,"  that  is,  "carried 
thru  under- one  control  with  the  accom- 
panying advantages,  the  entire  industrial 
process  from  ore  to  the  finished  product, 
hnking  up  ore  and  coal  mines,  transpor- 
tation, blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  roll- 

'"Thc  Trutli  about  the  Steel  Tru>t."'  October,    n)«v. 
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ing  mills  and  finished  manufacture."'^ 
The  great  steel  companies  simultane- 
ously determined  on  "integration," 
.which  would  mean  a  great  increase  and 
duplication  of  the  steel  plants  of  the 
country. 

"Thus  there  was  suddenly  revealed  to  the 
industry  what  the  trade  press  at  the  time 
called  "the  impending  struggle  of  the  giants,'  a 
contest  between  great  concerns  who  under 
such  circumstances  might  be  forced  to  work 
out,  in  rigorous  competition,  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  .  .  .  The  spark  that  lighted  the  train 
was  the  threat  of  the  Carnegie  Company  to 
erect  a  great  tube  plant  near  Qeveland,  thus 
invading  the  field  of  finished  manufacture."  ' 

Had  the  trade  war  been  precipitated, 
a  state  of  demoralization  would  have 
prevailed  for  a  long  time  in  the  steel 
business,  a  vast  amount  of  capital  would 
have  been  destroyed.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  grave  financial  crisis  might  have 
been  engendered.  The  crisis  of  1884 
was  due  to  just  such  causes.  President 
Hadley's  well-known  volume,  'Railroad 
Transportation,"  first  published  in  1885, 
thus  describes  that  crisis : 

"To  the  community,  the  present  crisis 
is  a  lesson  on  the  folly  of  reckless  in- 
vestment. Over-production,  ot  which  we  hear 
so  much,  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  this. 
Mere  over-production  can  be  remedied  in  a 
few  months  Over-investment  means  lasting 
over-production  till  the  investment  itself  is 
worn  out,  or  the  business  of  the  country  slow- 
ly qrows  up  to  a  higher  point.  Our  present 
crisis  is  directly  connected  with  ill-judged 
over-investment." ' 

Is  it  not  conceivable  that  a  similarly 
ill-judged  over-investment  in  steel  plants 
in  ifjof)  might  have  produced  the  same 
effect  as  over-investment  in  railroads 
did  in  1884?  The  penalty  for  the  infla- 
tion of  the  stock  was  paid  by  the  holders 
in  1903-1904,  when  the  stock  fell  to  10 
and  lower.  The  penalty  for  a  crisis 
would  have  been  paid  by  every  citizen  in 
the  country,  and  would  have  borne  espe- 
cially heavily  on  the  workingman. 

The  Bureau  of  Corporations  esti- 
mated the  excess  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's capitalization  over  the  indicatefl 
investment  in  i^pi  at  $720,846,817. 
They  found  in  i9ro  the  excess  to  have 
been  rcdnrcd  to  .$281,051,222.  The 
liiireau  adds:  'Tt  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that   a   lart^'e   part   of   the   water   in   the 

'  '>rl  of   bureau  of  Corporation*,'' 

•M     K     Smith,   Ibtd. 

•"Railroa'l  Tran^r'ortalion,"  p.   54.      KHiiwin  '>f    ifio 


capitalization,  as  it  may  be  called,  has 
been  eliminated."  The  process  of  elim- 
ination by  years  and  its  efifect  on  the 
price  of  th(?  stock  is  indicated  below  (the 
figures  for  "water"  are  taken  from  the 
Government's  estimates)  : 


Calendar, 
year. 

1902  .  .  . 

1903  .. 

1904  .  . 
1905 


1906    14..I 

1907    156 

1908     4.0 

1909 10.6 

1910   12.2 

1911  (9   mos.)      6.2 


Per  cent.  Mean 

earned  on  price  of 

common  common 

stock.  stock. 

..10.7  38. 

..    50  25. 

.  .  .    I  21. 

8.5  31. 


41. 
36. 
42. 
68. 
76. 
66. 


Water  in  the 
capitalization. 

$625,353,559 
635-989,021 
626,591,046 
567,158,314 
487,574,093 
395,399,210 

375,551,303 
330,855,512 
281,051,222 


The  corporation,  it  will  be  seen, 
earned  practically  the  same  percentage 
in  1902  and  1909,  and  paid  4  per  cent, 
and  2)^  per  cent,  dividends  respectively, 
yet  the  mean  price  of  the  stock  is  higher 
by  30  points.  It  is  an  interesting  coin^ 
cidence  that  approximately  $300,000,000 
of  water  was  eliminated  during  that 
period. 

If  the  Government  figures  are  used, 
the  common  stockholder  fares  as  fol- 
lows : 

Total  investment  in  tangible 
property  $1,186,982,038 

r,r)nds  of  U.  S.  Steel  and  Sub- 
sidiaries          599,449,658 


Balance  for   stocks 587,532,380 

Preferred   stock    360,281,100 


Siirpkis   for  common   stock $227,251,280 

l>iuivalent  to  $4470  for  each  $100  share. 

This  value  of  $44.70,  which  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  unreasonably  low,  is 
based  on  a  valuation  of  $134,000,600  on 
the  iron  ore  properties.  These  are  esti- 
mated to  contain  1,200,000,000  tons  of 
'  re,  which  means  that  the  Government 
places  a  value  of  al)out  8^  cents  per  ton 
upon  it.  The  .Steel  Corjioration  sets  a 
valuation  over  $600,000,000,  or  50  cents 
a  ton,  on  its  deposits.  Thus  the  "book 
value"  of  .Steel  common  is  about  $150  a 
share. 

"If  these  great  (lei)osits  of  ore  were  lyiiij; 
idle,  or  if  shipments,  therefrom  were  small,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  they  were  under  any 
nther  ownership  than  United  States  Steel, 
ihere  iiMKht  be  some  excuse  for  the  Govcni- 
iient's  valuation.  Rut  for  the  last  two  years, 
I  he  Steel  r>)r|)oration  has  l)een  ship|)ing  at  the 
rrite   of   nearh    J5,oofj,ooo  tons   of   ore   a   year 
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from  these  mines.  The  gross  vahie  of  the 
Hnnual  shipments  of  ore  delivered  at  Pitts- 
liuryh  would  be  nearly  ifioo.ooo.cxio,  or  within 
$J4,ooo,ooo  of  the  value  of  the  entire  deposits 
as  valued  by  Conmiissioner  Smith."  * 

If  $250,000,000  be  taken  as  a  very 
conservative  estimate  of  the  value-  of  the 
ore  properties,  the  IVall  Street  Journal 
conii)utes  the  e(|tiity  for  the  coninion 
stock,  inchidin<4  increase  in  assets  this 
year,  at  $71.48  per  share.  Tf  this  be  so, 
the  stockholder  can  face  disintegration 
of  the  corporation  with  considerable  con- 
fidence. 

The  independent  steel  companies  are 
hopeful  that  the  disintegration  of  the 
corporation  will  not  be  accomplished. 
The  contrasts  between  the  conditions 
prior  to  1901  and  since  that  t-'nie  are 
concisely  stated  by  Professor  Meade: 

"Before  it  took  command  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry, there  were  alternations  of  boom  and 
depression;  there  were  no  fixed  prices  of  steel ; 
rebates  and  discriminations  quite  as  serious  as 
any  ever  practiced  by  the  railroads  were  the 
regular  order ;  the  buyer  canceled  his  con- 
tracts when  the  market  turned  against  him, 
and  held  up  the  mills  with  long  engagements, 
often  at  unprofitably  low  prices  when  the  mar- 
ket began  to  improve.  In  place  of  a  regime 
of  anarchy  the  Steel  Corporation  has  intro- 
duced  the   regime    of   law.       To    a   condition 


"l^all   'sirrct  Journal.  October  31,    igii 


where  evtrythinj4  was  uncertain,  irregular,  un- 
stable has  succeeded  a  period  of  calm  and  or- 
der, in  which  the  only  disturbing  influences 
are  in  the  lines  in  which  the  Steel  Trust  is  not 
yet  dominant.  The  course  of  iron  and  steel 
|)rices  for  the  past  fifteen  years  suplies  an 
impressive  argument  in  favor  of  the  benevo- 
lent industrial  despotism  which  the  United 
States   Steel   Corporation   has   estal)lished." 

This  record  of  fair  dealing  with  com- 
petitors and  customers  alike  encourages 
belief  that  the  Steel  Corporation  will 
pass  unscathed  thru  the  trial  which  lies 
before  it.  If  it  cannot,  the  fault  would 
seem  to  lie  with  the  law,  not  with  the 
organization  and  operations  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

In  a  letter  full  of  sound  thought, 
Colonel  Higgin.son,  of  Boston,  makes 
this  appeal : 

"We  expect  and  require  of  our  national 
officers  and  representatives  fair  and  wise  treat- 
ment of  all  men  of  whatever  occupation  as 
their  equals  in  all  respects ;  no  abuse  of  char- 
acter, no  insinuations  of  evil  conduct,  but  on 
the  contrary  full  recognition  of  good  purposes. 
And  for  the  benefit  of  our  nation  we  rentiirc 
a  law  carefully  studied  and  clearly  framed 
which  will  tell  men  what  they  may  and  may 
not  do. 

Again  we  point  to  the  patience,  charity  and 
wisdom  of  President  Lincoln  in  times  of  great 
trouble,   and   at   this   critical   juncture   we   ask 
the  same  of  our  present  Administration." 
New  York  Citv. 
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When   Love  Came   By 

BY  LILLA  B.  N.  WESTON 


Love  passed  my  way  one  rosy  day — 

Why  didn't  Love  come  in? 
I  had  a  chair  all  waiting  there, 
Along  with  wine  and  goodly  fare, 
And  china  rare  and  thin. 

And  all  the  night,  serene  and  white, 

I  waited  by  the  door, 
Lest   Love,  alas,  might  turn   and  pass 
Along  the  sweet,  dew-scented  grass,. 

.\s  Love  had  passed  before. 


Bui  when  the  dawn  had  come  and  gone, 

I  saw  it  could  not  be : 
I  knew  that  tho  I  craved  him  so, 
No  matter  where  else  Love  might  go, 

He  would  not  visit  me. 

What  is  that  song  sublime  and  strong. 

That  haunts  me  from  within? 
And  what  that  word,  long,  long  deferred, 
That  all  my  life  I  ne'er  have  heard, 
Because  Love  came  not  in? 


And  tho  I  knew  all  knowledge  thru, 
•     And  could  aright  all  sin; 
And  could  command  all  mysteries  grand, 
I  could  not  somehow  understand 

Why  Love  did  not  come  in ! 

MiL\v.\uKEE,  Wis. 
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VARIOUS  BOOKS  OF 
VARYING  IMPORTANCE 

BY  EDWIN  E.  5LOS50H  PH.  D. 


M 


GONE  are  the  good  old  days  when 
a  reviewer  could  take  all  the 
space  he  needed  to  expand  his 
own  ideas  in  just  the  way  he  wanted 
them  and  to  display  the  extent  of  his 
learning  on  the  subject — derived  for 
the  most  part  surreptitiously  from  the 
volume  under  consideration.  The  flood 
of  fiction  has  been  brought  to  an  un- 
precedented hight  this  year  by  the  fall 
freshet,  but  this  does  not  present  so 
serious  a  problem  as  the  greater  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  number  of 
books  that  are  worth  while  or  that 
assume  to  be  worth  while.  All  one  can 
do  is  to  stand  like  a  demonstrator  at  a 
blackboard  and  point  out_  things,  merely 
saying  "See  this!"  and  "Look  here!" 
Perhaps  after  all  a  reviewer  is  never  so 
useful  as  when  he  uses  a  pointer — if  he 
takes  care  not  to  get  in  front  of  the 
blackboard. 

William  James  being  dead  yet  speak- 
eth,  not  let  us  hope  thru  the  mediums  of 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  but 
bv  his  posthumous  publications.  Rarely 
has  there  lived  a  philosopher  who  had 
so  many  personal  friends  among  those  he 
never  met,  or  so  many  friendly  antagon- 
ists. His  system  of  metaphysics  was 
left,  as  he  said,  uncompleted  like  an  arch 
built  only  on  one  side.  There  are  many 
who  are  now  attcmjiting  to  complete  it, 
but  there  is  P>abcl-likc  confusion  among 
the  builders  as  to  how  the  work  should 
be  carried  on.  Consequently  the  world 
is  lucky  to  get  his  only  sketch  of  the 
structure  in  Some  Problems  of  Philos- 
o/yhy,^  bearing  the  pathetic  sul)-titlc,  "A 
F'eginning  r,f  an  Tntrodnrtion  to  I'hiloso- 
phy."  Probably  better  than  to  use  this 
space  for  a  summary  of  the  l)Ook,  cer- 
tainly lictter  than  for  giving  my  opinion 

'.V'MB  f'«io«iRM»  .-r  fiiu/iViynY.  fh  Witlinm 
James.      New    York;    Longiriarm,    fjreen    &    Co.      $i  25. 


of  it,  will  be  the  quotation  of  a  para- 
graph, the  paragraph  containing  the  key- 
note of  his  philosophy,  his  latest  defini- 
tion of  the  pragmatic  method  of  which 
he  was  the  most  prominent  and  most  elo- 
quent advocate : 

"The  pragmatic  rule  is  that  the  meaning  of 
a  concept  may  always  be  found,  if  not  in  some 
sensible  particular  which  it  directly  designates, 
then  in  some  particular  difference  in  the 
course  of  human  experience  which  its  being 
true  will  make.  Test  every  concept  by  the 
question,  What  sensible  difference  to  anybody 
will  its  truth  make?  and  you  are  in  the  best 
possible  position  for  understanding  what  it 
means  and  for  discussing  its  importance.  If, 
questioning  whether  a  certain  concept  be  true 
or  false,  you  can  think  of  absolutely  nothing 
that  would  practically  differ  in  the  two  cases, 
you  may  assume  that  the  alternative  is  mean- 
ingless and  that  your  concept  is  no  distinct 
idea.  It  two  concepts  lead  you  to  infer  the 
same  particular  consequence,  then  you  may 
assume  that  they  embody  the  same  meaning 
under  different  names.  This  rule  applies  to 
concepts  of  every  order  of  complexity,  from 
simple  terms  to  propositions  uniting  many 
terms." 

The  second  volume  of  Professor 
James's  literary  remains^  will  be  more 
attractive  to  the  general  reader  because 
it  is  less  metaphysical  and  more  per- 
.sonal,  consisting  chiefly  of  characteriza- 
tions, let  me  say  rather,  warmly  sympa- 
tliftic  appreciations  of  Agassiz,  Emer- 
son, Robert  Gould  Shaw,  Francis  Booth, 
Thomas  Davirlson,  Frederic  Myers,  and 
Penjamin  Paul  lilood.  Here  also  will 
be  found  his  peace  tract  on  "The  Moral 
Iv|i'u"valcnt  of  War,"  his  article  on  "The 
ICncrgies  of  Man,"  inciting  us  to  a  more 
strcnnous  life,  and  his  confession  of  faith 
in  spiritistic  j)henomena.  In  the  last, 
-'irgiiing  that  a  medium  ought  not  to  be 
altogether  ignored  because  of  cheating, 
he  tells  how  he  cheated  when  he  was  in 
charge  of  a  lecture  experiment  in  physi- 

'■'.VIkmokie.s  AMI)  Stuijiks.  Ifv  WUliain  Jami-s.  Nrw 
York:    Longmans,   Green   &    Co.      $1.75. 
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ology  lor  Professor  Martin.  'IMic  uir- 
tle's  heart,  whose  pulsations  were  to  be 
projected  on  the  screen,  stopped  Ijeatinj; 
at  the  critical  nionicnt,  hut  Jaiiies  kept 
the  straw  inchcator  in  iiuitiun  with  liis 
hnger. 

"  "There  is  no  worse  lie  tlian  a  trutii  iiiisiui 
Uerstood'  is  a  maxim  whicli  I  have  heard 
ascribed  to  a  former  venerated  president  ot 
Harvard.  The  lieart's  faiUire  would  have  been 
misunderstood  by  the  audience  and  given  the 
lie  to  the  lecturer.  It  was  hard  enough  to 
make  them  understand  the  subject,  anyhow; 
so  that  even  imw  as  1  write  in  cold  blood  1 
am  tempted  to  thmk  that  1  acted  quite  cor- 
rectly. I  was  acting  for  the  larger  truth,  at 
any  rate,  however  automatically ;  and  my 
sense  of  this  was  probably  what  prevented  the 
more  pedantic  and  literal  i)art  of  my  con- 
science from  checking  the  action  of  my  sympa- 
thetic finger.  To  this  day  tiie  memory  of  that 
critical  emergency  has  made  me  feel  charitable 
toward  all  mediums  who  make  phenomena 
come  in  one  way  when  they  won't  come  easily 
in  another.  On  the  principles  of  the  S.  P.  K., 
my  conduct  on  that  one  occasion  ought  to  dis- 
credit everything  I  ever  do—everything,  for 
example,  I  may  write  in  this  article — a  mani- 
festly unjust  conclusion." 

Promjnent  among  the  "friendly  antag- 
onists" to  whom  I  alluded  above  is 
Dr.  Paul  Cams,  who  dedicates  to  the 
memory  of  William  James  the  book^ 
which  he  writes  to  refute  him. 

Pragmatism  has  come  to  be  identified 
with  pluralism,  chiefly,  it  appears  to  me, 
.  because  the  two  doctrines  happened  to 
inhabit  the  cranium  of  Professor  James 
at  the  same  time.  Dr.  Cams  as  the  life- 
long champion  of  monism  in  America 
was  clearly  entitled  to  take  up  the  glove 
thrown  down  by  Professor  James,  and 
he  thrust  skilfully  at  the  weak  points 
in  his  armor,  for  James  was  always 
careless  about  exposing  himself  to  at- 
tack. "Rambling  but  witty,  full  of  mis- 
conceptions but  entertaining,  and  dispos- 
ing of  the  problem  with  a  joke — such 
is  the  style  of  the  leader  of  the  prag- 
matic movement"  according  to  Dr. 
Cams.  Probably  the  strongest  point  he 
makes  is  where  he  turns  the  pragmatic 
weapon  against  its  user  by  arguing  for 
abstractions,  logic,  consistency,  monism 
and  the  like  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
proved  their  usefulness  in  the  evolution 
of  thought. 

'Truth  -on  Tri.^l.  An  Exposition  of  tne  Nature  of 
Truth  Preceded  b?  a  Critique  of  Pragmatism  and  an 
.Xppreciation  of  Its  Leader.  By  Paul  Canis.  Chi- 
cago:  The   Open   Court   Publishing   Co.      $1. 


Ihit  there  is  another  Richmond  in  the 
field.  Dr.  Cams  will  liiul  also  in  Presi- 
dent Jordan  of  Stanford  University  a 
redoubtable  opponent  of  monism,  tho  the 
(  hicago  brand  of  the  doctrine  is  prob- 
altly  not  so  offensive  to  him  as  that  which 
emanates  from  Jena.  liaeckel  confi- 
dently assumes  that  nine-tenths  of  all 
scientific  men  nnist  assent  to  his  Mon- 
istic Confession  of  Faith,  but  it  is  more 
prt)bable  that  in  this  country  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  them  would  agree  better 
with  the  mode  of  thinking  which  Dr. 
Jordan  develops  in  his  Stability  oj 
I'ruth.*  Dr.  Jordan  may  be  called  a 
l)ragmatic  pltiralistic  realist,  altho  being 
a  large  man  and  quick  motioned  it  would 
])erhaps  not  be  safe  to  call  him  that  to 
his  face.  He  has  a  dislike  for  labels, 
quite  surprising  in  a  taxonomist,  and  he 
has  a  distrust  of  dogmas,  those  of 
liaeckel.  no  less  than  those  of  Aquinas 
or  Calvin.  The  six  lectures  of  this  little 
volume,  given  on  the  McNair  founda- 
tion established  "to  prove  the  existence 
(so  far  as  may  be)  of  God  from  nature," 
ft)rm  a  unique  contribution  to  apologetic 
literature.  But  it  is  more  useful  than 
the  ordinary  .product  of  such  lecture 
])lants,  for  the  chief  danger  of  our  time 
and  country  is  not  skepticism  but  cred- 
tility.  We  are  being  swamped  by  a 
noxious  growth  of  new  superstitions, 
many  of  them  claiming  the  authority 
of  science,  and  Dr.  Jordan  is  particularly 
skilful  at  exposing  their  pretenses  and 
in  ex]:)laining  the  real  method  by  which 
scientific  truths  are  established.  The 
book  is  written  in  a  popular  style  and  its 
points  are  enforced  by  an  abundance  of 
fresh  and  striking  illustrations  and  quo- 
tations. 

Professor  Hibben's  book  of  essays,  A 
Defense  of  Prejudice,^  is  belied  by  its 
title  in  several  respects.  For  one  thing 
it  is  not  written  in  the  paradoxical  style 
now  so  generally  affected  by  essayists 
that  it  is  something  of  a  relief  to  get 
away  from  it.  The  author  does  not  share 
the  comnion  fear  of  using  truisms  and 
platitudes  and  he  is  not  averse  to  quoting 
Greek  and  German  classics  in  support  of 

^The  St.vbility  of  Truth.  A  Discussion  of  Real- 
ity as  Related  to  Thought  and  Action.  By  Dcnnd 
Slarr  Jordan.     Nfw   Yorlc:   Henry   Holt   &   Co.     $1.25. 

•■^.\  Defense  of  Prejudice  and  Other  Ess.\vs.  S.v 
John  Grier  Hibben.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $1. 
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cunventiuiial  views  and  virtues.  But,  as 
we  are  iiuwaila>i  apt  to  iurgcl,  truisms 
ire  often  true.  Ihe  titular  essay  is  not 
au  shucking  ab  it  bounds,  lor  prejudice' 
is  construed  to  cover  faith,  hope,  moral 
certainty  and  even  conhdence  in  the  hear- 
say evidence  which  constitutes  what 
the  ordinary  man  knows  of  history  and 
bcicnce ;  in  short,  all  opinion  nut  resting 
upon  observed  fact.  In  several  of  the 
essays  he  discusses  educational  problems 
of  the  day  in  a  sane  and  thuughtful  way, 
and  in  the  "(Jospel  ul  Alight"  he  criti- 
cises the  immoralism  of  Nietzsche. 

Another  essay  on  the  same  subject  as 
the  last  mentioned  is  The  AiithurUy  uj 
Might  and  Right,''  by  A.  v.  C.  P.  llul- 
zinga,  who  reaches  the  conclusion,  lu 
state  it  criulely,  that  right  is  the  force  of 
might  and  that  right  must  make  use  of 
might  in  order  to  prevail.  The  same 
author  directs  another  of  his  tracts  for 
the  times  against  The  American  Philos- 
ophy Pragmatism.''  The  word  "Ameri- 
can" in  this  title  is  not  used  as  the  reader 
would  naturally  infer,  in  a  complimen- 
tary, but  in  a  derogatory,  sense.  Mr. 
lluizinga  devotes  a  large  part  of  his 
small  space  to  showing  that  this  form 
of  thought  is  the  natural  product  of  the 
American  temperament  and  mode  of  life. 
Pragmatism  is  further  discredited  by  be- 
ing called  the  outgrowth  of  Ritschlian- 
ism  which  the  author  evidently  dislikes 
as  much  as  he  does  Americanism. 

All  sorts  of  questions  in  religion,  poli- 
tics, literature  art  and  science,  are  dis- 
cussed from  various  points  of  view  by 
the  Sunetoi,  a  club  of  Irish  Intellect- 
uals.® A  club  where  opposing  opinions 
are  so  ably  presented  and  are  received  in 
a  spirit  of  such  true  catholicity  would  be 
a  credit  to  any  country  and  a  pleasure  to 
attend ;  but  the  proceedings  of  thirty- 
seven  meetings  when  spread  upon  paper 
become  a  little  tedious,  for  the  characters 
are  but  faintly  dramatized  and  the  poems 
are  not  enlivening. 

Ancient  philosophers  devoted  a  great 

'The  Authority  of  Might  and  Right.  By  A. 
-:  C.  P.  Huicitiga,  Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Co. 
50   cents. 

'The  Americ.\n  Philosophy  Pr.\gm.\tism.  Critical- 
ly Considered  in  Its  Relation  to  Present-dav  Theol- 
ogy. By  A.  i:  C.  P.  Huizinga.  Boston:  Sherman, 
French  &  Co.     60  cents. 

'The  Intellectuals.  An  Experiment  in  Irish  Club- 
Ufe.  By  Canon  Sheehan.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green   &  Co.     $1.50. 


deal  of  attention  to  dreaiub.  Ordinary 
people  have  alway.s  been  interested  in 
them.  But  modern  scientists  have  for 
the  most  part  fought  shy  of  the  subject. 
Recently,  however,  some  investigators 
have  taken  up  the  study  with  much  zeal, 
and  have  reached  astonishing  conclu- 
sions. One  would  put  more  conhdence 
in  Trend's  method  of  psychanalysis  were 
it  not  for  the  suspicion  that  in  this  case 
the  kind  of  hsh  which  are  caught  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  bait  which  is  used, 
ilavelock  Ellis,  who  has  been  absorbed 
in  the  psychology  of  sex  for  many  years, 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  give 
prominence  to  this  factor  in  dream  life; 
but  on  the  contrary  we  hnd  him  in  The 
World  of  Dreams'^  emphatically  dis- 
agreeing with  Treud  on  that  point.  He 
agrees,  however,  that  dreams  are  often 
symbolic  and  sometimes  due  to  unful- 
filled desires,  but  he  does  not  attempt  U> 
unlock  all  doors  with  one  key.  The  book 
is  based  chiefiy  upon  the  author's  study 
of  his  own  dreams  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  supplemented  by  a  wide  reading 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  literature  of 
the  subject.  It  is  a  volume  that  will  in- 
terest the  general  reader  as  well  as  the 
professional  psychologist. 

Fifty  small  pages^"  suffice  Professor 
Tliorndike  for  exploding  an  immense 
amount  of  current  superstition  and  mis- 
information concerning  differences  in 
mental  ability  due  to  sex  and  race  and 
inheritance,  and  also  to  put  in  place  of 
this  exploded  nonsense  a  great  deal  of 
what  has  actually  been  established  by 
recent  research  in  this  field.  These 
"Riverside  Educational  Monographs" 
are  handy  things  to  carry  along  on  a 
railroad  journey.  You  can  read  one  of 
them  in  half  an  hour  and  think  about  it 
all  day. 

President  Hyde's  well  known  volume, 
"From  Epicurus  to  Christ,"  appears  in  a 
new  edition  under  a  more  expressive 
title,  The  Five  Great  Philosophies  of 
Life.^^  Epicureanism,  Stoicism,  Platon- 
ism,  and  Aristotelianism  are  allowed  to 

"The  World  of  Dreams.  By  Havelock  Ellis.  Bos- 
ton :   Houghton   Mifflin  Co.     $2. 

^'Individuality.  By  Edxvard  L.  Thorndike.  River- 
side Educational  Monographs.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin   Co.     31;  cents. 

"The  Five  Great  Philosophies  of  Life.  By  IVH- 
Ham  De  Witt  Hyde.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.50. 
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speak  for  themselves  in  quotations  from 
their  ancient  and  modern  exponents,  and 
then  the  superiority  of  Christianity  as  a 
philosophy  of  hfe  is  eloquently  urged. 
The  author  not  only  lays  down  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  Christian  ethics,  but 
applies  them  to 
prevalent  evils  of 
the  day  in  an  out-r 
spoken  and  sensi- 
ble manner. 

"In  this  world,  if 
you  do  not  say  a 
thing  in  an  irritat- 
ing way,  you  may 
just  as  well  not  say 
it  at  all,  since  nobody 
will  trouble  them- 
selves about  any- 
thing that  does  not 
trouble   them." 

This  is  the  ex- 
planation that  Ber- 
nard Shaw  gives 
for  the  adoption  of 
the  peculiarly  irri- 
tating style  that 
has  made  him  fa- 
mous. He  has  car- 
ried this  theory  to 
the  extreme  in  his 
latest  volume  of 
plays,^^  containing 
what  he  calls  a 
tragedy,  a  comedy 
and  a  melodrama, 
but  what  are  really 
discussions  respec- 
tively of  medical 
ethics,  of  marriage 
laws  and  of  retri- 
butive conscience. 
They  differ  from 
the  discussions  of 
the  prefaces,  which 
occupy  h  a  If  the 
volume,  in  that 
they  give  the  au- 
thor an  opportimity  to  present  contra- 
dictory views  in  more  rajjid  succession 
than  when  he  is  writing  in  the  first  per- 
son. In  his  statement  proffered  to  the 
f<oyal  Commission  on  the  Cf-nsorshif), 
here  published,  he  annotmces  that  he  is 
bv  profession  a  playwright,  in  practice 

'*TiiR  r)o' tor'ii  Dilf.mma,  (ir.riini.  Marrip.d  and 
T»rr,  S»f<wii«»,  ve  nr  F'.i.AWr'.  Poswrt.  rt\  Rrrnnr'l 
Shnw.      New    York:    Brentano'"!.      $1.50. 


since  1892,  and  goes  on  to  say:  "1  am 
not  an  ordinary  playwright  in  general 
practice.  I  am  a  specialist  in  immoral 
and  heretical  plays."  But  he  hastens  to 
relieve  the  shock  to  the  reader's  mind  by 
defining  immorality,  quite  in  the  manner 

of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Sumner,  as 
"whatever  is  con- 
t  r  a  r  y  to  estab- 
lished manner  s 
and  customs.  Like 
all  Shaw's  work, 
these  prefaces 
and  plays  are  at 
the  same  time 
mirth  -  provoking, 
thought  -  provok- 
ing and  temper- 
provoking. 

Whatever  George 
Bernard  Shaw  may 
think  of  his  biog- 
rapher, the  rest  of 
the  world  will 
probably  agree  that 
Dr.  Henderson  has 
(lone  a  good  job.^-'* 
For  one  thing,  he 
tells  us  a  great  deal 
about  G.  B.  S. ; 
for  another,  he 
does  not  attempt 
to  outdazzle  his 
subject  by  his  own 
1)  r  i  1  i  i  a  ncy.  In 
I)()th  respects  his 
book  on  Shaw  is 
better  than  Ches- 
terton's. The  most 
interesting  part  of 
the  volume  is  the 
(|Uotatiotis,  which 
is  as  it  .should  be. 
His  attitude  also 
is  the  proper  one 
for  a  biographer,  admiring  but  not  over 
reverent,  ajipreciative  hut  not  uncritical. 
What  Shaw  thought  his  biography 
should  be  may  be  seen  from  his  letter 
to  Dr.  Henderson  in  1905: 

"I  want  you  to  do  something  that  will  be 
useful  to  yourself  and  to  the  world,  and  that 

"riKOKf.K  ISkknahu  Siiaw  :  Ills  Life  and  Wohks 
Hy  Arrhihalil  llrnilenon.  rinrinnati:  Stewart  & 
Ki.l<l    Co.      $5. 


GEOKCJK   IJKRNAKI)   .SHAW 

From   a   photograph   taken   in    1906   by   A.    L.    fobiirn, 
an'l   reiiro'liurrj   in   Dr.   Hen'Ierson's  study  of   Slinw. 
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Is,  lu  iiialvc  iiic  a  lucre  peg  uii  which  to  liaiig 
a  study  ot  the  last  quarter  of  the  uMieleenth 
century,  especially  as  to  the  collectivist  move- 
ment in  politics,  ethics  and  sociology ;  the 
Ibsen-Nietzschcan  movement  in  morals;  the 
Wagnerian  movement  in  music  ;  ami  the  anti- 
romantic  movement  (including  what  people 
call  realism,  materialism  and  impressionism) 
m  literature  and  art." 

Dr.  Henderson  did  not  adopt  Shaw's 
suggestion  and  take  twenty  volumes  for 
all  this,  hut  he  has  got  more  of  it  than 
could  he  expected  into  one  hig  volume. 
And  this  record  of  his  multifarious  ac- 
tivities goes  far  to  justify  the  author's 
opinion  that  "Probahly  no  living  man  has 
touched  modern  life  at  so  many  points 
as  has  Bernard  Shaw."  The  first  half 
of  the  book  has  the  greatest  novelty  and 
interest,  for  it  deals  with  Shaw's  work 
as  a  Fahian  socialist  and  a  critic  of 
music,  art  and  drama,  in  the  days  before 
he  rose  above  the  eastern  horizon  and 
became  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  this 
coimtry.  The  bonk  is  exceptionally  well 
illustrated  with  photographs,  sketches 
and  caricatures,  and  the  frontispiece 
from  a  Lumiere  i)late  by  Coburn  gives 
Shaw  in  his  true  colors. 

Two  years  ago  a  course  of  lectures 
was  given  at  Columbia  University  in 
which  each  department  had  a  spokesman 
to  urge  the  importance  and  set  forth  the 
ideals  of  that  i)articular  science,  philoso- 
phy or  art.  This  was  so  well  received 
both  by  students  and  public  that  a  similar 
course  was  given  last  year,  this  titne  con- 
fined to  the  various  literatures  of  the 
world.'*  Tt  was  not  as  a  whole  so  inter- 
esting or  nov.el  as  the  former,  chieflv  be- 
cause many  of  the  speakers  felt  them- 
selves bound  to  give  too  much  biographi- 
cal and  bibliographical  information.  Tn 
book  form  this  is  not  objectionable.  Tt 
is    useful    for    reference    and    may    be 

''Lectures  on  T.iterature.  I,  Approaches  to  Liter- 
ature (Matthews)  TT.  Semitic  fOottheil").  TTT,  India 
and  Persia  (Tackson).  TV.  Chinese  (Hirth).  V, 
Greek  (Perry).  VT.  T.atin  (McCrea).  VII,  Middle 
Veres  (Lawrence).  VIII.  Renaissance  (Fletcher).  IX. 
The  Classical  Rule  (Erskine).  X,  The  Romantic 
Emancipation  (Page).  XI.  Italian  (Speranza).  XIT. 
Spanish  (Todd).  XTIl.  English  (Thorndike)  XIV, 
French  (Cohn).  XV.  German  (Thomas).  XVI.  Ru< 
sian  (Joffe).  XVTT.  The  Cosmopolitan  Outlook 
(Trent).  XVIII,  Literary  Criticism  (Sjiingarn). 
New   York:   Columbia  University   Press.     $2. 

"Some  Chemical   Problems  of  Topav.      B.v   Robert 
Kennedy  Duncan.     New   York:   Harper   &   Bros.     $2. 


skipped  HI  reading,  liul  the  lecturers 
who  achieved  most  success  were  those 
who  cut  loose  from  hooks  and  authors 
and  talked  about  literature.  This  in- 
congruity of  style,  the  curious  alterna- 
tion of  eloquence  and  encyclopedism, 
does  not,  however,  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  work,  which  is  particu- 
larly desirable  for  small  libraries,  public 
or  private,  because  it  brings  within  a 
single  volume  an  authoritative  survey  of 
the  world's  literature,  beginning  with  the 
Babylonian  tablets  of  40CX)  B.  C.  men- 
t'oned  by  i^rofessor  Gottheil  and  ending 
with  a  peep  into  the  future  by  Professor 
Trent. 

Chemistry  used  to  have  more  fascina- 
tion for  the  layman  than  any  other 
science  except  astronomy,  hut  nowadays 
when  chemistry  can  tell  of  more  won- 
derful things  than  ever  and  when  more 
peojjle  are  educated  to  the  point  of  ap- 
preciating them,  it  has  decidedly  declined 
in  popular  interest.  That  this  public  in- 
difference is  largely  due  to  the  inability 
or  indis])osition  of  chemists  to  handle  a 
pen  is  shown  by  the  eagerness  with 
which  magazine  readers  receive  Pro- 
fessor Duncan's  articles.  In  Some 
Chemical  Problems  of  Today^'^  he 
ranges  from  the  structures  of  the  atom 
to  the  formation  of  the  solar  system,  al- 
ways steering  deftly  in  between  the  sen- 
sational and  the  prosaic.  The  chapter  on 
needed  inventions  in  the  various  manu- 
factures is  astonishingly  wasteful  of 
bright  ideas.  But  Professor  Duncan  also 
tells  how  to  utilize  them  by  his  system  of 
industrial  fellowships.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  that  one  of  the  first  of  these  to  be 
established,  the  Master  Bakers'  Fellow- 
ship at  the  University  of  Kansas,  has 
borne  good  fruit,  and  the  holder  has  won 
his  doctorate  by  the  discovery  of  the 
secret  of  salt-rising  bread,  a  yeastless 
bread,  highly  esteemed  in  the  West,  but 
which  few  housewives  and  no  bakers 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  make  success- 
fully. Now  that  the  bacillus  has  been 
isolated  and  cultivated  it  can  be  turned 
out  in  unlimited  (|uantil\'  and  unvarying 
quality. 

New   York  City. 


CLAREXDOX,  in  his  famous 
"Life,"  says  of  his  father  that 
he  lived  "with  great  cheerfulness 
and  content"  at  Dinton^  Wilts;  "and  his 
wife,  who  was  married  to  him  above 
forty  years,  never  was  in  London  in  her 
life:  the  wisdom  and  frugality  of  that 
time  being  such  that  few  gentlemen 
made  journeys  to  London,  or  any  other 
expensive  journeys,  but  upon  important 
business,  and  their  wives  never:  by 
^vhich  providence  they  enjoyed  and  im- 
proved their  estates  in  the  country,  and 
kept  good  hospitality  in  their  houses, 
brought  up  their  children  well,  and  were 
beloved  by  their  neighbors."^  What  a 
change  has  come  over  the  world  since 
the  days  of  Her  X'irgin  Majesty,  Queen 
Elizabeth !  Not  only  does  every  one 
travel  nowadays,  but  they  live  to  write 
about  it  all  afterward.  Travel  is  not  so 
perilous  to-day  as  when  Henry  Claren- 
don visited  France  and  Italy  Cthat  wa- 
l>efore  he  niarrifd  \Tary  I^ngford  of 
Trowbridge  —  and  "lived  w'th  great 
cheerfulness  and  content")  ;  in  the  old- 
en time  few  traveled  but  soldiers  and 
merchants  —  and  sailors  like  Admiral 
.Seymour  today- :  and  those  few  were 
almost  invariably  gentlefolk.  Not  a  few 
of  them  were  exile'^.  and  of  those  self 
ex'led  the  greater  number  alleged  some 
definite  motive:  thus  Mr.  Rates,  who  has 
made  an  interesting  brjrtk  and  called  't 
I  ouring  in   1600,^  tells  us  on  his  very 

'Oarrndon.  "f  lit."  '%.  5.  Quoted  by  Sir  Hmry 
f>aik  in  hi'  \.\9r.  or  KowA»o,  h>»(  of  ri.AREi«r>oK. 
fMatmillan.      $?  50),    i.    5.  _ 

'My    Navai.   CMik".*    AWt>   TuvvKM.      Hy    Admiral    of 
Ihe   F'lert    '/In-    /fight    Hon.    Sir    liilivanl    SI.    Setmnur. 
I'p.   i^;       Willi    IlTudlratiom.      New    York:    E.    P.    Dul 
Ifin    Ir    (!".       f  J  -,'i 

T'l'm  "'■.    I  Iv    in    ttif    Dfvlo' metil 

of   Travel    ;i*  .lion.      By  P..    S.    Halef. 

Wi»h     '■      ••  tiporary    Source^        Pfi. 

4f(J  n    Co.      $3.       Thin    in 

an  'I.     anH     the     piitilithTS 

'yoKra(iIiv    froii    tillr    paijr 
f'-'irn     of'l  lime     narr.-itiv»s 
'iftrii     iii«triirlivr :     (lir 
'rii    to    mil  ■u\    lii'l'.ry 


first  page  that  M.  de  Montaigne  traveled 
when  he  "found  hirriself  feeling  old  and 
ill,  '  and — amiable  hypochondriac  that  he 
was ! — "made  up  his  mind  to  try  the 
baths  of  Germany  and  Italy."  Often 
enough,  one  may  imagine,  the  "motive" 
was  only  a  blind  ;  let  us  take  Montaigne's 
case  for  an  example.  "Compared  with 
Montaigne  at  home.  Montaigne  abroad 
never  got  tired  or  fretful,"  writes  Mr. 
Bates :  "always  in  good  spirits,  always 
interested  in  everything,  and  ready  for  a 
talk  with  the  first  man  he  met."  There 
is  your  ideal  traveler,  an  ideal  which  the 
innkeepers  and  Cook's  guides  of  real  life 
•too  seldom  see  realized  by  their  patrons. 
Yet  if  there  is  no  liv'ng  Montaigne, 
there  is  at  least  one  twentieth-century 
traveler  who  has  a  Montaigne's  pleasure 
in  movement  and  in  the  things  to  be  seen 
on  the  (jld  road  and  in  the  talk  to  be  had 
out  of  those  one  meets  on  it.  His  name 
is  Franck.  and  he  is  an  .'\nierican  citizen 
fif  Hebrew  birth,  a  graduate  of  the  Un'- 
versity  of  Michigan,  a  teacher  of  lan- 
guages by  prr)fession.  but  a  trani])  1)\ 
av*  cation.  His  first  book  won  a  h'gh  de- 
gree of  praise  and  of  success,  and,  tho  I 
must  confess  to  ignorance  of  its  con- 
tents. I  am  curious  to  know  if  it  can  be 
better  than  Four  Motiths  Afoot  in 
Sf^ain.*  One  whd  tours  Spain  and  pre- 
sinnes  tr)  make  "copy"  of  his  travels  is 
competing  with  higli  bidders:  notably 
one  I'orrow.  It  is  safer,  on  the  whole, 
to  write  a  bof»k  that  may  flepend  for  a 
grcnt  part  of  its  interest  on  its  pictines. 
as  Mr.  l-'flward  Penfield  bat;  done  in  the 
work  whose  entire  res|juusil)iiity  he 
slifjulders,  as  author  and  artist,  loo."    P)Ut 

*Fou»  Months  Afoot  im  Spain.  B\  Harry  A. 
rriinck,  I'l'.  .J70.  Ill'intratcd.  New  York:  The  Century 
("0.  %2  This  .noinafi— now  wnlkiiiK  in  Latin 
.America — is  n  fluent  and  liumoious  writer,  who  floe^ 
full  juhtice  til  Ihe  |)i<turesi|ue  iierxotis  nnri  liicidrnl'. 
with   which   hiH  hook*   an-  coiufrned. 

'SPAKtMi  SKF.TrHKH.  Hy  Eilwani  I'eii  field.  F'li. 
I  ifi.      Niw    York:      ('lia».    Serihni-i's   Sons.      $-'.5<i. 
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Mr.     I'raiick,    with    no    illustrations    to  these  books  of  ours ;  but  New  York,  too, 

show  us  except  rather  conventional  half-  has  its  romantic  appeal  if  one  is  clever 

tones,  neetl   fear  nothing  by  comparison  enough  to  hnd  it.     I  remember  an  article 

with  those  who  have   followed   in   Bor-  published  in  Harper's  Weekly  not  long 

row's  trans-peninsular  footsteps.  No  col-  ago,  wherein   Mr.  J.   B.  Yeats  thinks  it 

porteur.  he — but  one  whose  feet  itch  for  "not  a  paradox"  that  Shelley,  living  in 


l)l-;i'.\KTUKI':   Ol-    A   TUUKIST 
From  a   MS.   in   the   British   .Museum;   one  of  the  illustrations  for   Bates's  "Touring  in 

1600"      (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) 


the  highway  (tho  he  does  not  disdain  the 
third-class  railway  carriage)  ;  one  whose 
financial  abilities  are,  moreover,  nowise 
below  h:"s  other  numerous  talents.  Does 
he  not  tell  us  that  his  four  months  in 
Spain,  including  steerage  passage  both 
ways  across  the  Atlantic,  cost  him  only 
$171.94 — leaving  him  one  cent  for  an 
evening  paper  on  his  return  to  New 
York,  and  five  more  wherewith  to  buy 
his  subway  ticket  northward  toward 
Hartley  Hall  ?  Most  of  us  would  shrink 
from  some  of  the  contacts  which  Mr. 
PVanck's  mode  of  travel  entails  ;  but  he 
is  right  in  saying,  "To  move  thru  a 
foreign  country  shut  up  in  a  moving 
room,  carrying  with  one  modern  luxuries 
of  home,  is  not  travel ;  we  call  it  so  by 
courtesy." 

It  is  for  its  romance,  traditional  or 
actual,  that  most  of  us  go  to  Spain — 
either  in    fact   or  via   the  armchair  and 


these  days,  would  have  preferred  New 
York  to  Rome.  Turning  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Kerfoot's  Broadzvay,  with  its  draw- 
ings by  Lester  G.  Hornby,  one  is  less  in- 
clined to  call  that  suggestion  into  ques- 
tion.*' Certainly  these  collaborators 
make  a  strong  case  for  Manhattan !  Mr. 
Hornby's  New  York  is  only  less  interest- 
ing than  his  Paris.  And  yet  another 
book  throws  its  glamor — historic  this 
time,  not  artistic — over  Broadway.  Mr. 
Stephen  Jenkins's  book  is  not  without 
minor  inaccuracies,  but  it  is  much  better 
in  every  way  than  its  bombastic  title  sug- 
gests.''    By   all   means   let   us   travel   at 

"Broadw.w.  By  J.  B.  Keifoot.  Drawings  bv  Les- 
ter G.  Hornby.  Pp.  180.  Boston:  Houghton-Mifflin 
Co.     $2.     Large   paper   edition.   $10. 

'The  Grfatest  Street  in  the  WORiii.  The  Story 
of  Broadway,  Old  and  New,  from  the  Bowling  Green 
to  Albany.  By  Stephen  Jenkins.  Pp.  509.  160  illus 
trations  and  6  Maps.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  $.1.50.  The  index  is  excellent:  a  proof  of  in- 
dustry and  a  guarantee  of  a  certain  degree  of  thoro- 
ness. 
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home  as  well  as  abroad!     So  doing,  we  To  advert,  however,  to  Spain:  let  us 

shall  see,  not  New  York  alone,  but  the  not     forget    that    there    are     American 

wonders  of  the  Upper  Yukon,  the  Cana-  Spains  as  well  as  a  European ;  that  there 

dian    Rockies,    the    desert,    the    shifting  is  much  to  admire  in  Mexico,  and  that 

panorama  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  revolutions  are  not  the  only  Latin-Amer- 

Great  Water. *  ican     production,    Mr.    Wallace    Gillpat- 


P.\TIO  Ol-    .\   I'OS.ADA 
i''rom    Edward   Penfield's   "Spanish    Sketches"      (Scribner's) 


The  Wildek.nk<,s  op  the  Upper  Yukon.  A  Hunt- 
er's Explorations  for  Wild  Sheep  in  Sub-.\rctic  Moun- 
tains. Pp.  xxi,  354.  Illustrated,  New  York:  Cl  as 
.Scribner's  Sons.  $3.  This  book  by  "a  hunter  inter- 
ested in  natural  history"  is  full  of  interest  and  is  at- 
tractive in  its  illustrations  as  well,  some  of  the  lat- 
ter being  in   color. 

The  Wokdebs  op  the  Colorado  Uesert.  Southern 
California:  Its  Rivers  and  Its  Mountains,  Its  Can- 
yorj-.  and  Its  Si>rings,  Its  Life  and  its  History,  Pic- 
turf  d  and  lJe?cribed.  By  Geor^^e  Wharton  James. 
With  upward  of  300  I'cn-and-Ink  Sketcl  e^  from 
Nature  by  Carl  Kytel.  I'p.  547.  Boston;  Little, 
y,rr,:r.  k,  Co.  .$2  $0.  A  onevolume  edition  at  one- 
rice  of  the  original  work;  a  remarkably  com- 
'  and  valuable  account  of  a  «reat  territory, 
about  which  most  of  us  are  almost   wholly  ignoratit. 

A  GvtDz  li'xjK  to  CoumMxj.  By  Eugene  Parsons. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Pp.  yjo.  Hoston : 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.50.  An  account  of  the  State, 
by  counties,  offering  much  historical  and  topographical 
information. 

fji.t)  Indian  Trails  of  the  Canadia.v  KorKiKS.  By 
Mary  7.  .S'.  Schdffer.  With  100  Illustrations  from 
Vh'j\'ttiT»i>\\%  and  a  Map.  Pp.  360.  New  York:  G.  I', 
f'litnam's   Sons. 

HfOHWAVS       A.VO       IJyWAVS       OP       the       fjBEAT        LAKES. 

iVrtlleri  and  /lluUralerl  by  Clifton  Johnson.  New 
V'ork:  The  .M;Kmillan  Co  Pp.  32«.  %2.  This  latest 
addition  to  a  ^'"-'  '■  '■ries  of  popular  accounts  of  our 
u.n'tiM%y%  ari'l  .4   sure   to    rea<  h   ;.   goodly    rium- 

),'■!   of   r'ad'r   .    _     ,       tig,   as   it   does,  great    variety   in 
"  nr  and  inlerc»t. 

1  itr.  Ij„.  op  the  EAsy  Wav.  By  John  L.  Mathews. 
Illustrated  from    I'hotographs  by  the  Author.      I'p.  268. 


rick's  book^,  and  Miss  Mary  Barton's^", 
bear  eloquent  witness.  The  former 
writer  has  been  a  resident  of  the  Re- 
public to  our  south  during  some  si.x 
years  :  Miss  Barton  is  an  English  visitor 
— a  painter  who  finds  much  to  interest 

I'.oston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  $1.50.  Mr.  Mathews 
is  known  for  his  book  on  "The  Conservation  of  Wa- 
ter." Here  he  describes  his  tri|i  down  the  old  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  Canal,  the  Illinois  River  and  the 
.Mississiijpi  to  New  (Jrleans,  a  somewhat  unusual 
honeymoon  ! 

Another  waterway  has  a  volume  all  to  itself  this 
seasou:  '1'he  Navi(;able  Rhine.  By  Edwin  F.  Clapp. 
I'll.  1.14.  $1.  This  is  the  newest  volume  in  the 
Ilougliton  Mifflin  Company's  series  of  Hart,  Schaffiier 
&  Marx  Prize  Essays  in  Economics,  and  hardly  finds 
its  pl.-ice  in  the  present  list  of  volumes,  ijiit  its  im- 
portance for  the  student  of  the  American  waterways 
problem   is  not  to  be   overlooke'l. 

"The  .Man  Who  Likes  Mexico.  The  Spirited 
Chronicle  of  Adventurous  Wanderings  in  Mexican 
Highways  and  I'yways.  By  Wallace  Gillpatricli.  Pp. 
.374.  New  York:  The  Century  Co.  $2.  'Ilie  illustra- 
lions  from  photographs  ;irc  numerous  and  full  of  life, 
And  so  is  this  euloi^y  of  certain  si'Ies  of  the  Mexican 
nation    an'l    its   citizens. 

'"Impressions  op  Mexico.  Willi  I'.rnsli  and  I'en. 
By  Mary  Barton.  I'p.  164.  New  York:  The  Mac 
iiiillan    Co        $3. 
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lifi  III  llii'  .\Uv\ii;iii  Mi  III'  lliii  Mt'xii'  I 
is  Hot  tilt'  wliuli-  III'  j.itiii  Aiiii'ric;!  :  ami 
Spain  has  not  heeii  Hit'  only  Latin  rnlo 
iii/ir.  just  as  wc  riTvivi'  frmii  Snilinr 
*  nulla  an  aicnunt  nf  tlu-  tild  I 'dilut^al". 
w  I-  ii'ct'ive  fniiii  an  I'.nj^lisii  writi  i  a 
l)tH)k  on  Till'  United  States  of  lini::il'-. 
Itut,  alas!  vvIktc  is  the  space  to  consider 
in  detail  these  vohnnes? 

!rhe  Hns^lishnian  is  far  I'loni  heiii^  [\\v 
ideal  traveler,  like  M.  Montai'^ne  and. 
with  reservations,  Mr.  h'ranck ;  hut  Mr. 
\  <?rnede.  m  hi-~  hook  of  ///,■  /•(//;  Po- 
inhi'wii.^'^    i^    less    stridenth     cnck\     than 


iiiosi  iMi^lisli  travelers  arc-.  l*erha|)S 
that  In  hecanse  he  is  sisitiii^  an  nvcr.seas 
Uritaiii—  which  he  does  as  an  inlelli'^enl 
and  vivacious  journalist.  Mr.  V'ernede's 
name  is  not  lCn;.;lish,  anyway  ;  and,  like 
.\li  Ir.iiuk,  he  travels  steerage.  (Other 
l'.ii}.;lisli  travelers  are  Mr.  Richard 
liai^ot,  who  describes  in  a  soniewhat 
foiinidahle  vohnne  his  Italian  )'car, 
and  .Mr.  h'.llis  Roberts,  who  makes  a 
h'onian  /'//_<; ;■!/;/</ t;c."  This  is  a  more 
•conventional  field-  and  treated  in  almost 
as  conventional  a  manner  as  Miss  Short 
Uses   in   her  account  of  .Scotland."'     Mr. 


Copyrighted.  1911    by  The  Century  Co. 

THE   MEXICAN    BLACKSMITH 
J'rom    Wallace   Gillpatrick's   "The   Man   Who   Likes   Mexico" 


"Eight  Centuries  of  Portuguese  Mo.n.^rchy.  .A 
Political  Study.  By  V.  de  Braganfa  Cunha.  Pp. 
265.  New  York:  James  Pott  &  Co.  $3.50.  At  this 
moment,  above  all,  a  book  which,  like  this,  attempts 
"to  call  up  the  soul  of  Portugal  to  those  who  see 
only  its  corpse"  is  sure  of  a  reading.  Unfortunately, 
tho  the  volume  gives  us  an  historical  background, 
its  account  of  recent  <levelo|)ments  adds  nothing  to 
common  knowledge.  There  are  illustrations — some  ot 
them    Portuguese   caricatures. 

•-The  United  States  of  Brazil.  With  a  Chapter 
on  the  Republic  of  Uruguay.  By  Charla  W.  Dom- 
■.■ille-Fifc.  Pp.  249.  Illustrated.  New  Yoik:  Tames 
Pott   &   Co.     $2.50. 

"The  Fair  Dominion.  A  Record  of  Canadian  Im- 
pressions. By  R.  E.  Vernede.  With  twelve  illustra- 
tions in  color  from  drawings  by  Cvrus  Cuneo.  Pp. 
296.  New  York:  James  Pott  &  Co.  $2.50.  The 
author    writes    interestingly    of    his    traveling    compan- 


ions; Quebec;  the  future  of  the  French-Canadian; 
the  Saguenay;  Ste.  Anne  de  Reaupre,  known  as  the 
Lourdes  of  America,  but,  the  reviewer  thiiik:^,  rather 
more  a  religious  Coney  Island  than  anythuig  else; 
Montreal;  Toronto  and  Niagara;  maskinongc  fishing; 
Ontario,    and    "the    West." 

"My  Italian  Year.  By  Richard  Bagot.  Illustrated 
Pp.   341.     New   York:   James  Pott  &   Co.     $3. 

A  Roman  Pilgrimage.  Bv  R.  Ellis  Roberts.  Six- 
teen Illustrations  in  Color  by  William  I'ascoe.  and 
8  Other  Illustrations.  Pp.  274.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.    Stokes   Co.      $2  soi 

"Chosen  Days  in  Scotland.  B\  Josephine  Hf/t-H.i 
Short.  Illustrated.  Pp.  3S7.  New  York:  Thos.  V. 
Crowell  &  Co.  $2.  An  excellent  example  of  the 
Chautauqua   kind   of  travel-book. 

Edinburgh  Revisited.  By  James  Bone.  Seventy- 
five  Drawings  by  Hanslip  !•  Ittchei .  Pp.  J63.  Phija- 
delphia :    J.    R.    Lippincott    Co.     $5. 
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Bagot  has,  however,  journeyed  witli 
some  thoroness ;  and  he,  too,  is  con- 
cerned up  to  a  certain  point  with  present- 
day  problems — with  economic,  pohtical 
and  military  problems,  and  others,  that 
he  treats  understandingly,  and  with 
some  catholicity.  Mr.  Bumpus,  on  the 
other  hand,  another  pilgrim  to  Italian 
shrines,  frankly  interests  himself  first, 
last  and  all  the  time  with  the  cathedrals 
of  that  wonderful  peninsula :  of  whose 
literature  there  i<.  seemingly,  no  end.^" 

But  if  mo5t  of  the  books  about  Italy 
deal   with   the  past — with   exceptions  to 


rl7_ 


the  rule,  it  goes  without  saymg' 
most  of  the  books  about  Germany  strike 
quite  another  note.  As  the  author  of  one 
of  them  says,  "in  these  nervous  flays, 
when  peaceful  Britisli  householders  re- 
tire to  bed  with  the  black  possibility  be- 
fore them  of  waking  up  to  find  them- 
selves overwdielmed  by  German  airships, 
German  dreadnoughts,  German  soldiers, 
and — worst  of  all — German  policemen,'' 
there  is  a  great  number  of  bodks  clog- 
ging the  presses  on  the  subject  of 
Britain's  future  oppressors.  Tho  an 
Englishwoman,  Mrs.  T.  .'\.  R.  \\'\lie,  puts 


MOUNT  BRYCE  FKO.M  TIIOMI'SON    I'A.SS 
From    Schaffer's   "OI'l    In'lian   Trails"    fl'iitnani'-.) 


''■•The  Cathrdhai.s  of  '  kntral  Italv.  By  T.  Fran- 
III  Bumpus.  With  fifty-one  illustrations.  Pp  .521. 
.New  Vork:  J.  Pott  &  Co.  $.?.  From  Geno;i  to  Komc 
Mr.  Rumpu*  tells  the  tale  of  churchei,  r|mc;ibinK  th 
jotirn'-y;  the  arti  •tiibnidiary  to  architecture  (g!a>(». 
r>aintinf{  an'l  nculpturc).  and  the  Italian  examplcH  of 
the    Romari»!V|ue    an'l    flothic    styles. 

FuiUt.st  K  \sn  Ut.k  Tkkamjbks.  Bw  Herbert  I'liugliaii, 
h.A.,  l-.S./t.  With  Nol<»  on  the  Picture*  bv  M. 
Man«fielfl.  anrl  ■;(,  llliintrationo.  I'li  ^70.  New  York: 
Thr    .M;  <  ...      $1.75. 

Pl.Ai-  '.»'    IfAi.v.      By   I'.nerluii    K.    It^illiams. 

Ir.      fi  loiM    Phot>>Kra|it:<t.      \'\i    («•%.      Hostoii: 

II-.  :,  (;„,     $4. 

I    ':  1  ■(    Vc!»r»f       By   LomilaU-    Kokk  on>l 

l.iiurn   M.    I'  fty    Mlu»l  ratiop*.      Pp.    253.      New 

Vork:   The    '!  ,    fVj.      75   cents. 


forth  her  volunii.'  on  Ihc  Cicnnans 
with  no  thought  of  f;iniiin'4  ilu-  (lames 
of  alarmism  :  rather  to  dispel  some  of  the 
a'lti-Gcrman  prejudices  which  obtain 
more  strongly  in  her  own  lain]  than  in 
ours.'"      Without   being  an    unliuninmns 

".Sec.  for  cxaiMiilc,  Tiik  Nkw  Itai.v;  A  I  lisrir  sioii 
(if    Its    I'resetil     Pnlilic  al    ami    Smial    CoiidilioiiN.       /' r 

h'ederiri)  (i'lrliiinlii.  Pntiiaiii.  $1.50  Kevirwril  in 
Tmk    InokI'F.niikn  f    nl    Ot-lobcr    1  i,    iQri. 

"Tiff:   r.KRMAN.s.      Ily   I.    A.    K.    IVvhr.  Will,    M.iny 

IllnvlralioiiJi.       P|).     .-^^i.       Indianapolis:  l!oliI)s-Mci  1  ill 

(-0.     $2.     Here  let  U»  note  l''e  i«»nc  <jf  another   I  "I'l^ 
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Till-      l\I)lvlM'A'r)l-:NT 


t'LiUtyist^ — recognizing,  on  the  contrary, 
the  existence  of  "two  types  of  Ger- 
mans" (we  had  tlioiij^ht  there  were  more 
than  two),  the  I'russian — ""swag^eriuj; 
hully" — and  the  South  Gernian — "fat 
sentimentahst" — Mrs.  Wylie  records  the 
impressions  of  her  'Tiernian  year" :  that 


it  is  that  of  a  certain  snobhishness. 
No  such  fault  may  he  found  with  the 
next  hook  on  our  hst,  tho  this  too  treats 
'if  a  nation  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
foreigner:  this  time  a  discriminating 
foreigner. 
Mr.  Dawbarn  lias  had  not  a  "French 


A  QUAY  IN   BRUGES 

One    of    Douglas   Snowden's   illustrations    for    Holland's   "Belgians  at   Home' 

(Little,   Brown  &   Co.) 


seems  to  have  been  pleasurable  and  in- 
structive. Those  are,  at  any  rate,  the 
adjectives  that  best  qualify  her  book, 
with  its  remarkably  well  printed  half- 
tones.    If  the  book  has  any  serious  fault 

that  reports  upon  an  entire  nation:  The  Belgians 
.\T  Home,  by  Clhe  Holland,  with  sixteen  illustrations 
in  color  from  drawings  by  Douelas  Snowden,  and 
from  photograplis  by  the  author.  Pp.  .-j^o.  Boston: 
l-ittle.  Brown  &•  Co.  $3  50.  Mr.  Holland  is  him- 
self "at  home"  in  Belgium,  and  his  book  is  far  from 
surerficial. 


year,"  but  a  French  decade.  In  that 
time  he  has  come  to  understand  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  better  than  the  "trip- 
per" does ;  yet  he  has  not  been  so  assimi- 
lated as  to  lose  his  sense  of  national 
traits.  Without  striving  to  write  smart- 
ly, after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Laurence 
Jerrold     in     The     Real     France,^^     the 

'"The    Real    France.      By    Laurence    Jerrold.      Pp. 
288.     New    York:    John    I.anc    Co.     $1.50. 
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author  of  France  and  the  French^" 
holds  with  Mr.  Jerrold  that  "the  French 
are  not  a  frivolous  people,'"  and  tells  us 
of  the  modern  development  of  this  peo- 
ple;  of   their   social,   educational,   moral 


newspapers?  Or  why  Frenchmen  have 
the  reputation  which  is  theirs  abroad  if 
French  morals  are  no  worse  than  English 
morals  ?  You  will  find  an  answer  in  Mr-. 
Dawbarn's  book,   a  very   mine  of   facts 


CDPVWQMT,  w  UMrrowouw  it  u->^l  .. 


GERMAN  SCHOOL  GIRLS  IN  HOLIDAY   COSTUME  PLAYING  GAMKS 
I-'roni    Mrs.    I.    A.    R.    Wylie's   "The    Germans"    (Bobbs   Merrill   Co.) 


and  artistic  tendencies  (he  is  weakest  in 
his  discussions  of  paintinj:^  and  litera- 
turej  ;  of  Paris  and  the  provinces ;  of 
France  in  her  foreign  anrl  colonial  rela- 
tions; of  the  press,  the  stage,  the  judi- 
ciary; of  "discontent  and  its  causes."  Do 
you  ask  yourself  why  the  I-'rench  are  so 
cautious  in  their  hospitality?  <')r  why 
there  are  sfj  few  advertisements  in  French 

"•Frahck  awd  thp.  Fbbwch.  By  Charles  Dawham 
With  tf,  Illij%tratiorm.  Pp.  322.  New  York:  Th(; 
Macmillan  Co.     $2.50. 


and  suggestions— rtho  not  in  the  least 
statistical.  Its  weakness  is  a  certain 
want  of  cohesivencss.  Yet  it  is  worth 
ten  times  as  much  as  most  books  in  its 
class. 

And  if  tliat  class  is  made  up  of  in- 
numerable constiluenls,  infinite  is  the 
only  wf)rd  to  describe  the  (|uantity  of 
books  about  Paris,  fn  spite  of  them  all, 
in  spile,  too,  of  all  the  sketches  that  have 
represented  or  misrepresented  that   city 


l(J«J 


'nil'.    imjki'IuNuimN r 


'tl  cilUM,  ilitre  ih  always  ruoiii  tor  uuc 
mitrc,  pruvidftl  it  be  one  of  llic  riglil 
-.url.  Agt*  cannot  wither"  but  no; 
t'or  |)erbap>  ■'cubtuin"  has  staled,  not  the 
city,  but  the  quotation.  At  least  Mr.  Ci. 
Duval's  l)iH)k,  with  its  elthiuj^s  and 
sketches  by  Mr.  J.  daviii,  is  the  kind  oi 
i'aris  book  for  which  there  is  the  same 
t)ld  welcome.-'  Its  historical  narratives 
are  skilfully  worked  in,  just  as  they  are 
in  the  I'aris  street  names.  The  accus- 
tomed jianeur  no  less  than  the  maiden 
lady  who  plans  to  go  to  I'aris  on  her 
ueddinj^  trip  will  take  delight  in  these 
pages.  Some  of  the  chapters  are,  for 
that  matter,  not  exclusively  concerned 
with  the  capital:  as  that  delightful  one 
"Around  Some  Inns."  Mr.  Uuval,  with 
a  pretty  conceit  that  would  have  pleased 
the  author  of  "Tom  Jones,"  whose  meta- 
|)hor  was  a  stage  coach,  calls  the  inn 
"the  world  in  miniature."  I  like  this 
author's  digressions.  They  prove  him  as 
capable  of  appreciating  Paris  as  of  writ- 
ing about  the  place :  tho  that  is  proved  in 
half  a  dozen  other  ways.  Travel  is  not 
all    cathedrals    and    museums,    and   only 


"Shadows    of    Old    Paris. 
trated    by    T.    Gavin.       Pp.    ^42 
l.ippincott  &  Co.     $2.50. 


Bv    G.    Dii.al.       nius- 
l>liila<lelplM:i:    J,     I!, 


fools  anil  Pharisees  wouUl  have  it  so. 
1  he  inns  ul  I'aris  are  a  peculiarly  allur 
nig  subject  for  the  truly  human  wrilei, 
but  even  those  oi  a  poor  country  like 
Ireland  have  their  charm.  That  vigor- 
ous dramatist,  the  late  John  M.  Syngc, 
whose  book  I  he  ^Iran  Islands  has  only 
lately  been  given  an  American  edition,"- 
.says  somewhere  that  he  got  more  aid  in 
dialog  than  any  learning  could  have 
given  him  "from  a  chink  in  the  tloor  of 
the  old  Wicklow  house"  where  he  was 
.staying,  hearing  as  he  di^l  what  the  ser- 
vant girls  in  the  kitchen  below  were  say- 
ing-. There  was  one  traveler  who  put 
his  travels  to  a  purpose !  And  the  best 
of  his  travels  were  those  which  did  not 
take  him  out  of  his  own  land.  Pierre 
Loti  writes  in  "Madame  Chrysan- 
theme" :  "There  will  come  a  time  when 
the  earth  will  be  a  tiresome  place  to  in- 
herit, when  it  will  have  been  made  just 
the  same  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
one  cannot  even  try  traveling  by  way  of 
diversion." 

But  that  time  is  not  yet. 

New   York  City. . 

--The  .Aran  Islands.  By  J.  M.  Synge.  Witli 
Mrawings  by  Tack  15.  Yeats.  Pp.  334.  Boston:  John 
W.  I. lice  &  Co.  $1  Tl'is  book  v.as  reviewed  in  The 
1  \i):  I'KNDENT,   July   6,    1911. 
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Saint  Peter 


BY   R.   E.  LEE  GIBSON 


()v  all  the  first  Apostles  I  love  best 

The  plain,  blunt  Peter.     He  was  not,  in  sooth, 
Dower'd,  as  John  was,  with  comeliness  and  youth, 

Nor,  as  Paul  was,  with  splendid  talents  blest. 

And  yet  what  ardor  burned  within  his  breast! 
A   simple  fisherman,  untaught,   uncouth. 
Groping  his  way  half  blindly  toward  the  truth. 

Til  was  he  fitted  for  that  last  great  test. 

Yet  when  the  cock  that  warned  him  of  his  fall 
Crew  in  the  morning,  and  he  wept,  even  then, 
Poor,    faltering    soul,    his    error    was  forgiven. 

And  our  dear  Lord,  who  scrutinizes  all. 

And  searches  out  the  secret  hearts  of  men. 

Placed  in  his  hands  the  golden  keys  of  Heaven. 

St.   r.ouis.   Mo. 


THERE  is  a  growing  power  among 
the  poets  in  these  days  which 
makes  the  task  of  browsing  offi- 
cially among  the  fifty  or  more  new 
volumes  which  just  now  advance  their 
claims  to  a  place  on  the  editorial  desk, 
less  saddening  than  it  has  been  since 
the  passing  of  the  old  choir.  The  break- 
ing up  of  old  molds  is  apparently 
in  progressive  accomplishment.  The 
new  molds  are  multiplying  explosives 
hardly  known  to  the  fathers.  Even 
Ur.  Van  Dyke  touches  the  Whitman- 
esque  product,  tho  gingerly.  A  most 
thoughtful  volume  of  verse  is  the  new 
collection  of  his  poems, ^  reaching  its 
hight  in  poetic  values  in  the  admirable 
ode  delivered  last  year  before  the  Har- 
vard Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He 
lingers  by  choice  in  the  old  school, — and 
may  the  mold  never  be  broken !  His 
feeling  for  nature  is  only  equaled  by  his 
feeling  for  the  social  man.  From  one  to 
the  other  he  escapes,  now  singing  the 
juy  of  the  wild,  now  harking  back  to  the 
bracing  stir  of  human  activity.  Not 
quite  finding  the  exact  picture  word  that 
expresses  best  the  blossoming  of  beauty, 
the  rare  word  that  is  alway.s  a  poem  in 
itself,  the  dynamic  word  that  finds  ex- 
pansion in  the  mind,  he  is  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  the  search  after  the  noble 
thought,  the  high  purpose.  He  is  decid- 
edly the  poet  of  hope,  aspiration,  confi- 
dence in  the  upward  trend  of  the  human 
march.  His  is  a  bracing  nature  that 
fxrcasirmally,  from  spent  energy,  reacts, 
and  then  he  loves  to  sit  on  a  river  bank 
with  Izaak  Walton  anrj  drop  a  medi- 
tative line. 

Mr.    Henry    Adams    finds    in    George 
Cabot  Lodged  who  died  two  years  ago, 

'TKr.  l''<r.M«  or  IIkwhv  Va!«  f>VKr,  New  York: 
<  ha*.    S<ribncr'«    Sont.       $2. 

'THr,    \.itf.    lit    (,y.'i»'.t.    Cabot     Fokok.       tS\  Henry 

Adamt.      P.omlon:    Houghton    Mifflin    Com(iany,  $i.«5. 


at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  a  child  of 
heredity,  the  direction  of  the  stream  of 
it  a  little  uncertain,  but  always  running 
among  tall  hills.  He  was  of  a  Boston 
family,  or  of  several  families,  that  had 
contributed  much  to  New  England  his- 
tory and  distinction.  In  that  age  and 
society,  and  on  those  hills,  "poetry,"  says 
Mr.  Adams,  "was  a,  supprest  instinct.'" 
H  it  came  out  of  the  blood  at  all,  it  came 
as  a  sort  of  rebellion.  After  Emerson 
died,  the  springs  of  song  seemed  dried 
up.  At  any  rate,  they  opened  their 
sources  only  thru  volcanic  agencies.  The 
"poet  became  everywhere  a  rebel  against 
his  surroundings,"  and  the  biographer 
cites  some  of  the  great  rebels — Swin- 
burne, Verlaine,  Whitman.  Such  a  rebel 
young  Lodge  became.  He  felt  the 
sea  as  an  echo  or  double  of  him- 
self. In  a  sort  of  Wertherian  mental 
atmosphere,  a  Byronic  restlessness  of 
mood,  Mr.  Adams  finds  the  flower  of  his 
author's  genius.  The  genius  was  cer- 
tainly real.  It  blossomed  in  many 
^uperb  poems  :  superb  in  conception,  but 
for  a  long  time  vague  to  a  painful  de- 
gree. The  p(jet  was  long  in  throwing  ort 
the  crudenesses  of  a  rich  s(jil,  from 
w  hich  his  blossoms  too  often  brought  up 
unexpected  traces  of  the  Whitmanesque 
or  Swinburnian  odor.  Witness,  in  the 
volumes  now  just  published.  Poems  ami 
Dramas,"  the  poems  "Women"  and 
"After  Death."  But  the  genius,  after 
.many  almost  hojjcless  struggles,  cleared 
itself  of  uncertain  meanings  in  words, 
of  experimental  failures  in  rhytimi,  of 
jjoetic  (offenses,  and,  in  the  drama  called 
"Cain,"  produced  a  great,  strong,  pas- 
sionate, tho  unactable  (li;inia.  (  )nly  tin- 
stage  that  saw  Tlvsrhylns  and  Euripides 
would    suit    the    play,    anrl    Time    does 

'C'lKMS    AND     Dramas.       Hy    George     Cabot     l.oilne. 
2   Vols.      KoHton:   Houghton   Mifflin   rompany.     $2.50 
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u  ilhugly    pick     up    one    of      its    early 
tlatcs.  ihe     verse     is     strong,     the 

rliyllim  ui  the  lirsi  order,  the  cievelup 
nient  of  ttie  two  leading  characters,  Cain 
and  Eve,  vigorous  and  consistent — the 
unc  the  master  spnit  of  all  lustful  action 
111  the  world,  the  father  of  anarchy,  the 
liberty-lover,  who  would,  if  necessary, 
obtain  perfect  freedom  for  his  moods  by 
removing  with  dynamite  all  human 
moods  dibagreeing  with  his ;  the  mother, 
the  ideal  condoner  of  all  lapses  among 
the  sons  of  men.  The  tragedy  of  the 
murder  is  worked  out  with  singleness  of 
purpose,  power,  and  shining  art. 

A  very  pretty  booklet  of  songs  and 
fancies  is  that  by  Olive  Custance  (Lady 
Alfred  Douglas).*  They  are  the  dreams 
of  a  poet  at  the  southwest  window  of  a 
lady's  boudoir,  where  wings  are  always 
white,  and  doves  nestle,  the  hawk  and 
kite  being  a  distant  terror. 

Of  quite  a  difTerent  make-up  is  Miss 
Bertha  F.  Gordon,^  whose  muse,  of  the 
true  Northern  spirit  that  once  swept  a 
continent  and  faced  the  northeasters 
where  they  glide  away  from  the  Rockies, 
early  tempted  her  westward  from  her 
birthplace  near  the  Atlantic.  Sentiment 
without  gush,  feeling  of  the  depths  with- 
out loss  of  vision  of  the  hights,  a  reso- 
lute religious  uplift  that  takes  account 
of  the  possible  heaven  in  this  life  with- 
out surrendering  its  chance  of  a  better 
world — these  are  the  qualities  that  make 
her  vigorous,  musical  and  most  promis- 
ing verse. 

John  Vance  Cheney  faces  the  western 
sea,*'  and  with  a  subtle  charm  of  song 
that  hovers  about  the  picturesque,  cele- 
brates some  of  the  old  days  at  the  Span- 
ish town,  San  Diego.  California  has  in- 
spired many  singers  who  have  made 
lively  ballads  of  her  fiercer  pioneer  life. 
Mr.  Cheney  prefers  the  quieter,  sleepier, 
fading  beauty  of  an  old  civilization.  He 
quires  ''in  harmonious  numbers"  of 
padres  and  missions  and  moonlight — a 
restful  music,  with  no  glint  of  steel  and 
only  a  trifling  bit  of  gambling.    Love  on 

■•The  Inn  of  Dreams.  By  Olive  Constance  (Lady 
Alfred  Douglas).  New  York:  Tohn  Lane  Company. 
$1.25. 

'Songs  of  Courage  and  Other  Poems.  Bv  Bertha 
F.  Gordon.     New  York:   Raker  &  Taylor   Co.     $1. 

•At  the  Silver  Gate.  By  John  Vance  Cheney. 
With  .32  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.     $1.35- 


horseback  he  leaves  to  Bret  ilarte,  and 
passion  in  high  boots  to  Joachim  MiUei. 
With  Martha  A.  Kidder,  the  smooth 
level  of  an  uneventful  life  is  in  evidence 
in  uneventful  /lionian  Echoes.^  A 
softer  song  still  is  that  of  Elizabeth. 
roUlridge,"  whose  rhythm,  somewhat 
stumbling,  to  be  sure,  takes  note  of  the 
sweetness  of  mother-love,  where  modern 
sentiment  rather  than  the  chastening  rod 
of  the  Plymouth  dames  seems  para- 
mount. Ear  more  lively,  piquant  and 
-stimulating  are  the  Lyrics  and  Sonnets'-' 
of  Louis  liow,  who  trips  along  gaily, 
not  wholly  among  tombstones  and 
church  portals,  by  any  means.  In  such 
poems  as  "The  Shepherd's  Song"  and 
"Saltarello"  one  finds  the  lightness  of 
the  French  chanson.  Very  charming  are 
the  sonnets,  of  which  the  second  of  the 
pair  called  "A  New  Man" — had  we 
space  to  reprint  it — would  show  the  ease 
and  grace,  as  well  as  the  Heineish  flavor 
of  the  sonnet,  that  has  ceased  to  be 
solemn.  Who,  in  this  generation,  has 
handled  this  form  of  verse  more  grace- 
fully ? 

Anne  Cleveland  Chenty^"  is  a  poetess 
who  sees  thru  books  what  she  is  quite 
strong  enough  to  see  with  her  own  eyes. 
By  such  verses  as  "A  Ride  in  the 
Night,"  "The  Ringlet  and  the  Rose," 
"To  a  Figure  on  an  Old  French  Fan," 
the  reader  is  taken  among  the  best  of 
the  singers.  Tho  they  suggest  the  two 
Brownings,  they  have  a  hint  of  the  path 
rightfully  the  poet's  own.  Keen  critical 
power  also  lies  underneath  the  culture 
she  has  derived  from  the  poet's  corner 
in  old  libraries.  The  bit  of  blank  verse, 
"To  R.  L.  S.,"  is  worth  studying  in  this 
vein.  With  something  of  a  strain  after 
novel  phrases  that  sound  prettily  but 
hardly  bear  analysis,  Mr.  Joyce  Kilmer^^ 
has  fineness  of  poetical  expression,  mu- 
sical at  once  and  dainty.  He  excels 
rather  in  that  elaborate  exaltation  of 
woman's  beauty  where  the  lips  are  al- 
ways rubies  and  the  eyes  stars,  while  the 

'.'T^ONiAN  Echoes.  Bv  Martha  J.  Kidder.  Boston: 
Sherman,   French   &■   Co.     $1.25. 

'Mother's  Love  Songs.  Bv  Elisabeth  Toldridge. 
Boston:    Richard   G.    Badger.     $1. 

'Lyrics  and  Sonnet.^s.  Bv  Louis  How.  Boston: 
Sherman,   French  &  Co.     $1. 

'"By  the  Sea  and  Qthkr  Poems.  Bv  Anne  Clex'C- 
land  Cheney.      Boston:    Sherman,   French   &   Co.      $i. 

"Summer  of  Love.  Bv  Jovce  Kilmer.  New  York: 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co.     $1. 
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heart  and  brain  have  Httle  to  do  with  the  hexameter,  in  which  Helen  Gray  Cone'- 

prosaic  reahties  of  life.     He  seems  not  sets  the  admirable  poem  which  she  calls 

yet  to  know  that  the  theatrical  girl  of  "The  Third  Day  at  Gettysburg."     Her 

the   Sunday   papers   is  not  "the   perfect  free  and  entirely  successful  use  of  the 
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A    drawing  by    r>e»fer   O.    Hornliy   for    Mr.    Kcrfoot's    "Rroaflway"(HouKhton    Mifflin    Co.) 


woman  nobly  planned,  to  warn,  to  com- 
fort and  command."  Some  later  day  he 
will  do  better  than  worry  over  the  fart 
that  King  Midas 

"roiilfl  never  slake 
His  thirst,  nor  easr  the  ache 
Of  his  hot   lips  at  your  lovc-pIiant   mouth.' 

The  most  diffu-idt  of  all  nieasurcs  to 

make    readable    is    the    old    Alexandrine 


.measure  is  in  even  line  with  Clough's, 
and  Arijold's.  and  Longfellow's,  S(j  deli- 
cately varied  is  it  in  its  i)auses,  its  over- 
running lines,  its  choice  f|uantities.  All 
the  fine  r|ualities  that  place  her  j)oems 
among  the  best  of  these  not  highly  gift 
<d    days,    arc    here    shown.       There    is 

"SoiDirR.H    op    THK    Lrr.HT.      Bv    Helen    Gray    Cone. 
l!o»ton:    Richard   G.    R.-i<1k' r.     $1. 
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beauty  i)f  hky  ami  ui  liclil  iii  the  uKI 
battlc^ruiuid ;  group  and  <)Ceiie  vividly 
drawn,  and  dramatic  action  poetically 
suggested. 

■  Ura^ung  rein  at  llit  stuliun  of  Lungstreet, 
tat;erl>  spriiii^s  trom  the  saddle  George  Pick- 
ett  the    soldier   intrepid, 

Face  tire-red  with  his  hope  and  his  haste,  and 

the    lion-shaggy 
Mane   of    his    cuviilier    locks   tossed    with    tlie 

rush  uf  his   riding. 
I'harge?  do  we  charge?"      So  he  stands. 

Who  has  done  it  better?  Such  a  poem, 
too,  as  her  "Abraham  Lincoln"  would  do 
honor  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Day  at  Har- 
vard. 

•'Trasimene,"  in  Miss  Helen  Coale 
Crew's  ^ii^can  Echoes, ^^  is  a  fine  speci- 
men, too  long^  to  quote  here,  of  her  dra- 
matic power  as  well  as  of  her  mastery 
of  a  classic  theme.  Here  is  one  of  her 
short  poems,  and  who  could  do  it  better? 
How  charmingly  modern  they  are — ■ 
these  two  saints ! 

"What   drew    you  from  the  shelves? 

What   j^reat   philosophies,   what   subtle   poems. 

That    feed   our   better   selves? 

None ;   from  my  oven  I  drew 

Three  loaves  of  light  and  wholesome  l)read. 

These  feed  the  hungry  too. 

"What  thoughts  were  yours  today? 
To    right    the    wronged,    to    succor    the    dis- 
tressed. 
Hast  planned  a  way? 

Xo ;  but  before  "twas  light 

I    washed    the   clothes ;    I    had   no   time    for 

thought 
See,  they  are  w  hite ! 

■  Hut  toll  me  of  your  deeds. 

Surely  you've  followed  some  great  enterprise 
W'liere   progress   leads? 

Not  I,  poor  fool : 

Rut  four  bright  little  faces,  clean  and 
kissed, 

I  sent  to  school." 

Miss  Gertrude  Litchfield,  working 
among  the  French  Canadians,^*  who 
have  come  down  to  the  States  in  such 
swarms  during  these  last  years,  has 
caught  and  very  daintily  reproduces  in 
charming  verse  some  of  their  struggle? . 
with  the  English  language.  How  well 
she  does  it  may  be  seen  in  the  following : 

"Oh,  T  go  suing,  an'  I  swing  high, 
I'm   t'inkin'   shu   I'll   touch   de   sky. 
But  I  fin'  out  I  can't  do  dat. 
For  ev'ry  tarn  I  come  right  back ; 

'^.T^GE^v  Echoes  and  Other  Poems.  By  Helen 
Coitle  Ciezi:     F?oston :  The   Poet  Lore  Comi'any.    $1.50. 

'■•Les  Enfants.  Bv  Ceit'uilc  LilcUricUI.  Bosion: 
Richard    G.    Bailger.      $1. 


To  swing  suiiit  more,  I  will  iioi   try. 

'(Jet  out !'  1  say. 

'Oh,  now  go  'way 

An'   don'    touch   me, 

lor  can't  you  see 
Dat    I'm   letiin'   de  ole   cat    die?" 

'kosie,  she  sit  in  hammocU  close  by 
Wid  her  Henri, — dey  don'  swing  high, 
Dey're  too  busee   for  talk  too  mochc ; 
I  ne\er  see  the  lak  of  soche  ; 
He's  kissin'   it    right   on   de   sly- 

lUit  she  don'  say, 

'Oh,  now  go  'way 

An'   don'  touch   me !' 

For  can't  you  see — 
She's  not  letting  de  ole  cat  die !  " 

That  the  great  problems  of  today  are 
the  problems  of  all  times  is  the  ground- 
work of  Cieorge  Sterling's  verse"* — 
what  lessons  the  stars  have,  and  the 
flowers,  and  the  sea,  bearing  on  man's 
relation  to  the  invisible  creating  spirit. 
With  a  feeling  not  wholly  irreverent, 
but  with  moods  paraphrasing  the  moods 
of  Job,  he  adds  a  chapter  to  the  song  of 
that  much  tried  and  persistently  trustful 
man  of  woes.  Such  poems  as  "The 
Evanescent"  and  such  sonnets  as  the 
second  of  the  series  "On  the  Sea's 
Voice"  evidence  a  mastery  of  the  best 
forms  of  meditative  poetry. 

Two  volumes  of  verse,  the  one  Song 
Siirf,^'''  published  in  1900-1905;  the 
other,  The  Immorlal  Lure,"  contaming 
four  dramatic  pieces  of  real  power, 
form  the  contribution  of  Cale  Young 
Rice  to  the  poet's  shelf.  Mr.  Rice  has 
already  an  established  reputation  for 
passionate  song  with  coloring  of  the 
Orient.  A  sure  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quirements of  his  art,  a  sure  grasp  of 
his  theme,  and  a  way  of  his  own  that 
asks  no  model,  he  has.  He  is  versatile, 
virile,  deeply  passionate  in  his  dramatic 
writings.  These  four  studies — for  they 
are  but  studies — give  promise  of  some- 
thing of  value  in  the  tragic  drama. 

Paul  Nixon  gives  in  a  somewhat  mod- 
ernized form  some  of  Martial's  wittiest 
epigrams.'^  done  into  spicy  English 
rhymes.    They  are  good  reading  for  odd 

■'The  HiH'SK  of  Orchids  and  Other  Poems.  By 
George  Slerliii^t;.  San  Francisco:  A.  M.  Robertson. 
$1.25. 

"Sovc.-Si'RF.  Bv  Cale  Young  Rice.  New  Vork : 
Doubleday.    Page   &•   Co.      $1.25. 

"The  Immortal  I.vre.  By  Cale  Voun-i  Kice. 
Vew    York:    Doubleday.    Page    &•    Co.      $1.25. 

".\  Roman  Wit.  Ei)igranis  of  Martial.  Remlered 
into  English  by  Paul  Xi.ron.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton.   Mifflin   Company.     $1. 
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moments  when  one  feels  savage  enough 
to  want  to  laugh.  Frederick  Bliss  Lu- 
quiens  retells  in  English  blank  verse  of 
good  quality  three  of  the  twelve  Lays  of 
Marie  de  France,^^  which  takes  us  back 
to  the  twelfth  century  and  leave  us  in 
the  faery  land  of  Breton  legend.  Stu- 
dents of  old  French  will  be  interested  in 
the  freedoms  taken  in  the  paraphrase. 

Prof.  Jefterson  Bolton  Fletcher,'"  in 
The  Overture  and  Other  Poems,  creates 
a  world  of  his  own  out  of  Petrarch  and 
Dante,  combined  with  the  modern  sensa- 
tional journals  of  New  York;  out  of 
divorce  trials,  the  unrest  of  women,  the 
unsettling  of  faiths.  It  is  a  thoroly 
modern  world  in  its  feeling  and  stand- 
point, and  yet  treated  on  Dantesque 
lines,  with  dramatic  passion  and  power. 
In  his  study  of  the  Italian  masters  he 
has  won  skill  in  the  poetic  art  without 
losing  sight  of  the  market,  whose  sounds 
begin  to  confuse  the  tongues  of  men  in 
the  universities.  Behind  the  scholar  and 
thinker  is  the  seer.  Even  of  the  "eternal 
feminine"  he  finds  himself  able  to  take 
a  sane  view. 

A  weird  play  out  of  the  weird  North  is 
The  Wonutn  and  the  Fiddler,'^  by  Arne 
Norrevang.  translated  by  Mrs.  Herman 
Sandby.  We  have  created  for  us  a  sort 
of  Walpurgis  Night,  in  a  twilight  land 
where  the  sun  is  unwilling  to  rise  high. 
The  three  acts  of  the  play  are  but  three 
scenes ;  the  theme  a  young  girl's  love 
for  two  youths  between  wiiom  she  is  un- 
able to  make  a  choice,  and  i'^  led  by  the 
weird  Fiddler  of  the  crags  intf)  the  mists 
r>f  the  mountains,  where  she  vanishes, 
and  the  Fiddler  vanishes  also.  One  need 
not  go  far  to  find  the  moral  of  all 
this.  The  tran-lation  brings  out  the 
go<-»d  points  of  the  Scandinavim  author. 

A  very  sane,  cheerful  and  happy  s|)irit 
sings  its  way  thru  the  hanrNfjuie  vo'umc 
of  verse  under  the  title  of  America  the 
Beautiful,  and  Other  Poems,^^  l)y  Kath- 
erine  Lee  Bates.    The  author  is  not  one 

"Thrkk  I,av»  of  Mabip,  or  Francf.,  Retold  in  KnK- 
liih  Verne.  By  Frederich  Rtist  Luqutens.  N^w  York : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

*THe  DvKRTUHE  AMU  Otiikk  I'oKMii.  W.v  Jeffennu 
Holton  Fletrher.  New  York:  Tli<-  Macmillati  Tom 
l<any.      $1.25 

"Thf.  Woman  a«i»  tiik  VtM>\.t.».  A  I'lay  Hy 
Arne  N  orreinnu..  Trantlaterl  from  the  Norwei^ian. 
Wy  Mfl  llfriifiii  Snntlb>'.  Pliiladelptiia  lirowii 
l:r»lhrr«.      $1. 

''\Mt»frA  Tirr  IJrAUTirut.  awd  Otiikb  I'oimh.  /?v 
Kiilu,r,nr  l.re  Unlet.  New  York:  Thoma*  Y.  Crowcll 
ror.ii.any       $1.2$. 


who  seeks  a  measure  or  abuses  the  tune. 
The  measure  arrests  her.  Her  thought 
is  always  happily  garmented.  She  sings 
of  others,  not  of  herself.  She  is  a  lover 
of  bright  things,  of  high  things.  Never 
churchy,  yet  she  never  strikes  a  false 
note  in  the  moralities.  A  lover  of  na- 
tional themes  who  has  learned  to  treat 
them  sanely.  Evidently  not  seeking  the 
word  which  shall  carry  the  song  above 
the  heads  of  the  masses.  She  doesn't 
waste  time  in  "kicking  out  the  geese,"  to 
use  Tennyson's  phrase. 

There  is  plenty  of  imagination  in  Mr. 
Henry  Bryan  Binns's  The  Wanderers 
and  Other  Poeins,^^  but  with  an  overplus 
of  fancy  that  introduces  an  element  of 
disorder.  All  the  figures  of  poetical 
rhetoric  dance  thru  the  lines.  Of  poems 
nearly  free  from  such  overstraining  may 
be  mentioned  "The  Building  of  the  City" 
— an  imaginary  city  it  is,  of  the  heart 
and  brain,  which  hands  have  not  touched, 
a  city  which  rises  in  the  dreams  of 
youth,  the  great  architect.  The  picture 
is  fairly  conceived. 

In  Sara  Teasdale's  Helen  of  Troy  and 
Other  Poems'^*  we  have  work  of  the 
classical  atmosphere  interfused  with 
modern  feeling.  The  twentieth  century 
plays  with  the  Greek  poets,  with  Helen 
of  Troy  and  Sappho,  with  Dante's  Bea- 
trice— human-'zing  these  ladies  of  an  old 
time.  Of  the  shorter  poems,  wholly 
modern  in  feeling.  cha.<;te  and  dainty. 
"Pierrot"  is  perhaps  the  daintiest,  which, 
one  would  like  to  quote. 

One  of  the  prettiest  songs  in  William 
Hervey  Woods's  The  Anteroom  and 
Other  Pnems^"  is  "When  Amy  Went." 
It  has  sw'ng  and  music,  and  a  haunting 
refrain,  not  wholly  new.  Few  of  the 
verses  of  the  author  quite  escape  the 
tendency  to  moralize  on  the  contrast  of 
youth  and  age.  of  bloom  and  decay.  The 
flowers  blossom  only  to  die.  A  specimen, 
and  perhaps  the  best,  of  those  that  do 
escape  the  inevitable  dark  down  to  the 
last  'stanza,  is  "The  Trackwalker" — a 
novel  theme  treafefl  realisticallw  and  \ ct 
with  dramatic  tf>nclics     ;i  fmc  p(n'm. 

Nkw    York    Citv. 

"Thf  Wanhprhrs  and  Otiikk  I'okm.s.  liy  lleurv 
Hryan   Binii \       New    York:    W.    W .    IIiiil)'(li.      S"   lonts. 

'^Hkiin  Of  Trov  anii  Oiiiih  I'oi'ms  Wy  So'it 
Irnsilalc      firw   York:    (I.    I'.    I'liliiam's    Sons.      $f.2.s. 

•'TifK  Antiroom  AND  OniiR  PoKMs.  Hv  William 
Ifcnev    Woods.      rinllimoif,  M<I      ffinl  r,.-iltimni  c  Press, 
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THE  acconi])anying  chart  shows  the 
number  of  divorces  granted  in  this 
country  per  annum  from  1867  to 
1906.  In  the  first  year  of  the  table  there 
were  9.937  divorces  and  in  the  last  year 
72,062.  During  the  forty  years  covered 
about  1.250,000  divorces  were  granted. 
:\ltho  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  population  of  the  country  has  also  in- 
creased remarkably  during  this  period, 
the  increase  in  population  has  not  been 
sufficiently  rapid  to  account  for  the  in- 
crease in  divorces.  In  1870  there  were  28 
divorces  per  i.ooo  of  population,  while  in 
igoo  there  were  73.  Perhaps  a  more  ac- 
curate unit  of  measurement  could  be  ob- 
tained by  substituting  married  population 
for  total  population.  On  this  basis  the 
number  of  d'vorces  per  100.000  married 
population  in  1870  was  81  and  in  1900 
was  200. 

A  careful  study  of  the  chart  will  bring 
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out  the  fact  that  in  periods  of  commercial 
depression  the  increase  in  divorces  is  less 
than  in  periods  of  prosperity.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  family  income  seems  then  to 
knit  the  family  more  closely  together. 

It  can  be  stated  in  general  terms  that 
the  divorce  rate  in  this  country  increases 
as  one  goes  westward.  The  rates  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  divis- 
ions in  1906  were  respectively  41  and  43. 
while  in  the  Western  division  the  rate 
was  t68.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  aver- 
age annual  number  of  divorces  for  the 
five-year  period  of  which  T900  was  the 
median  year  was  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  200  per  100.000  married  popu- 
lation, it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that 
in  Washington  the  rate  was  513.  in  Mon- 
tana 497.  in  Colorado  409.  while  in  New 
Tersev  and  New  York  it  was  60  and  in 
Delaware  43. 

New   IIavkn,   Conn. 


Panama  Canal  Tolls 


BY,i  BERNARD,,N._BAKER 

[Mr.  Baker  is  president  ot  the  newly  -formed  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Transport  Company  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  capitalized  at  $15,000,000,  that  will  construct  fifteen  ships  for  coast  to 
coast  traffic.  It  is  estimated  that  fifty  new  ships  will  be  built  by  various  companies  to  ply 
on  the  Panama  route.  The  question  of  tolls  is  an  important  one.  An  immediate  decision  is 
necessary  to  allow  the  shipping  companies  to  make  their  contracts.  The  article  by  Mr.  Baker 
gives  the  view,  of  an  exceptionally  well  informed  authority  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Baker  was 
formerly  president  of  the  Baltimore  Trust  and  Guarantee  Company,  and  was  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Atlantic  Trans, lort  Company.  He  is  a  trustee  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  has  been  interested  in  many  commercial  eiiterprises. — Editor.] 


ON  the  7th  of  June  last  Colonel 
George  \V.  Goethals,  chairman 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission,  stated  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives :  "As  far  as  we  can  predict  or  fore- 
see, we  have  every  hope  of  being  able  to 
put  a  ship  thru  the  Canal  in  the  latter 
part  of  1913."  This  has  been  taken  by 
the  public  as  a  declaration  that  the  Canal 
will  be  in  full  operation  within  the  next 
two  years,  but  the  men  who  are  building 
it  are  not  going  to  take  any  unnecessary 
risks.  In  the  same  testimony  Colonel 
Goethals  said:  "'On  January  i,  1915, 
according  to  the  existing  law,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  to 
ask  for  the  assembling  of  the  fleets  of 
the  world  in  Hampton  Roads.  After 
certain  official  ceremonies  have  been 
gone  thru  with,  that  fleet  is  then  to  pass 
thru  the  Panama  Canal  on  its  way  to 
San  Francisco.  If  anything  happened 
so  that  fleet  were  rlelayed  in  going  thru, 
the  Panama  Canal  will  be  damned,  and 
to  guard  against  that  contingency  I  want 
that  year  for  tuning  up  all  the  machin- 
ery and  for  perfecting  the  organization. 
I  stated  when  I  was  here  last  winter  be- 
fore this  committee  that  the  shipjjing  in- 
terests of  the  world  ref|uired  eighteen 
months'  notice  at  least  of  what  tolls  are 
going  to  be  charged  in  order  that  they 
might  make  their  contracts." 

This,  in  a  few  words,  gives  the  official 
understanding  of  the  condition  of  the 
'''anal  and  presents  the  big  problem  that 
is  to  Ix;  solved  ])y  business  and  by  com- 
merce. The  rjiiestion  of  tolls  is  a  new 
one  for  the  American  public  and  there 
is  not  a  clear  idea  of  exactly  what  it 
means.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the 
average  reader  bear  clearly  in  mind  one 


or  two  fundamental  facts.  First  is  the 
character  of  the  measurement  of  the 
ship.  The  usual  plan  with  us  is  the  net 
tonnage  basis;  that  iS,  counting  a  ton 
for  every  100  cubic  feet  of  the  ship, 
ihe  method  used  in  the  Suez  Canal  and 
in  certain  European  quarters  is  the  Dan- 
ube measurement,  which  counts  a  net 
ton  for  every  65  cubic  feet  of  the  ship. 
So  you  see  that  the  difference  in  these 
measurements  is  a  matter  of  35  per  cent. 

The  importance  of  it  comes  in  when 
we  realize  by  a  look  into  the  future  that 
there  is  to  be  such  a  competition  between 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Suez  Canal 
that  the  result  will  be  a  practical  revolu- 
tion in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The 
rates  of  the  Suez  Canal  have  been  7.25 
francs  per  ton,  and  the  statement  is 
made  that  this  will  be  reduced  after  the 
first  of  next  January  to  6  francs  per  ton. 
Chairman  Adamson,  of  our  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
has  recently  declared  "that  the  under- 
standing was,  by  the  original  order  of 
the  board  of  managers,  that  the  rates 
should  ultimately  go  down  to  5  francs." 
This  would  mean  that  the  Suez  Canal 
would  adopt  a  toll  equivalent  to  $1  per 
ton,  but  it  should  be  remembered  again 
that  this  ton  would  be  the  Danube  meas- 
urement of  65  cubic  feet. 

What  shall  be  charged  per  ton  for  the 
traffic  thru  the  Panama  Canal?  Presi- 
<lent  Taft  a  few  days  ago  said:  "Of 
course,  we  have  invested  $400,000,000, 
and  we  ought,  if  we  can,  to  pat  the 
{'anal,  as  soon  as  we  can,  on  a  reason- 
able paying  basis,  but  it  is  better  a  great 
deal  that  we  should  get  our  benefit  from 
the  Canal  indirectly  than  that  we  should 
impose  tolls  which  would  limit  its  use- 
fulness." 

Colonel    Goethals,    who    is    our    best 
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autliuiity,  III  lii.i  icsliniouy  be  lure  Uic 
(  ungrcssiuiial  cuiiiiiiillic,  iiuiilntiicd  a 
rate  oi  I'luni  50  cent'.  Ii»  ^i-5<)  ami 
(juoteij  Prof.  L'Jiiury  K.  Jolnistin  as 
making  a  piupusitioii  to  hx  the  toll  rate 
at  Jj>l.  i'resident  la  ft  lia->  recently  ap- 
pointed I'rofcsbor  Jolinaoii,  wlio  is  pro- 
fessor of  transportation  ami  commerce 
at  the  Univerbity  of  Peimsylvania  and 
who  was  on  the  first  Isthmian  Canal 
(.  ommibbion,  to  make  a  new  investiga- 
tion and  to  collect  information  on  which 
the  question  of  tolls  might  be  settled. 
In  arriving  at  his  former  conclusion  of 
$1  per  ton,  l*rofessor  Johnson  took  the 
commerce  from  Japan,  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  as  a  dividing  line  be- 
tween either  the  Suez  Canal  or  the 
Panama  route,  and  he  found  the  $1  rate 
would  rather  favor  Panama.  The  prob- 
lem is  one  for  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration, and  the  wise  solution  -of  it  is  to 
get  a  correct  judgment  of  the  volume  of 
traffic  available  and  to  put  the  tax  at 
such  figure  that  will  yield  a  good  rev- 
enue to  the  Canal  witliout  being  a  bur- 
den on  commerce  or  without  restricting 


lulure  develnpnienl.  My  own  opinion  is 
llial  Congress  will  li\  a  loll  ol  $1  per 
tun  and  that  I  his  i«»n  will  Ije  per  100 
cubic  feet  measurenieiil.  In  this  event, 
il  the  Suez  lolls  are  reduced  to  5  francs, 
the  Panama  (anal  will  have  an  advan- 
tage ol  35  per  cent. 

In  the  mailer  ol  the  coastwise  trade 
there  should  be  free  tolls.  Our  present 
laws  forbid  any  foreign  ships  from  en- 
j^aging  in  this  trade ;  that  is  to  say,  no 
Ixjat  under  a  foreign  Hag  may  take  a 
cargo  from  one  y\merican  port  to  an- 
other American  port.  In  this,  distance 
counts  not  at  all.  A  cargo  from  New 
York  to  Seattle  is  just  as  much  coast- 
wise traffic  as  from  New  York  to  Bos- 
ton. It  is  difficult  to  see,  therefore,  how 
the  Canal  can  afTect  the  character  of  this 
trade  or  how  any  critic  can  find  ground 
for  complaint  that  the  United  States 
would  be  discriminating  by  placing  a  toll 
on  foreign  trade  and  by  relieving  its 
coastwise  commerce  from  any  charge 
whatever.  A  moment's  reflection  must 
show  that  where  there  is  no  competition 
there  can  be  no  discrimination.     Under 
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our  laws  there  i.s  no  possible  competitionj 
from  another  country   in  our  coastwise' 
trade.      I  lie  I'anania  Canal  will  connect 
the  two  oceans  ;  it   will   not  permit  any 
foreign  ship  to  carry  an  ounce  of  freight 
i>etween  the  American  ports. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  read- 
er may  more  readily  understand  the 
recent  statement  of  the  I'resident  in  his 
speech  at  St.  Paul  when  he  said :  "The 
question  is  whether,  if  we  remit  the  tolls, 
we  are  in  a  sense  discriminating  against 
any  other  country  that  has  no  right  and 
no  power  to  enter  upon  that  trade.  It 
may  be  that  it  will  be  held  that  the  rule 
can  apply  to  them  as  to  others;  if  so, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  voting 
back  to  the  coastwise  vessels  the  tolls 
which  they  would  be  requirefj  to  pay.  I 
say  this  because  it  seems  to  me  of  the 
iitmo.st  importance  that  we  should  make 
that  Canal  a  means  of  affecting  l>ene- 
fifially  to  the  great  public  interest  the 
trade  iKtween  the  two  coasts," 


ji  1  have  made  several  visits  to  the 
'Canal  Zone  and  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  the  study  of  the  facts 
and  conditions  of  the  trade  that  is  to 
pass  thru  the  Canal.  The  possibilities 
are  so  enormous  that  they  almost  stag- 
ger the  imagination. 

Within  the  trade  radius  of  the  Canal 
Zone  there  are  14,000,000  people  who 
iiave  an  annual  commerce  of  $135,000,- 
000,  of  which  the  United  .States  gets 
.$18,000,000  of  imports  and  $9,000,000  in 
exi)orts ;  that  is  to  say,  this  trade,  which 
belongs  to  us  by  proximity,  goes,  in  the 
main,  to  more  remote  markets.  The 
reason  is  that  the  Americans  have  not 
provided  facilities,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
duties  that  w'll  be  uppermost  when  the 
new  Canal  is  finished. 

Great  dependence  is  placed  upon  the 
increase  in  coastwise  trade.  The  trans- 
continental freight  movement  will  be 
alK)Ut  4,2fX),fX)r)  tons  when  the  C'anal 
opens.     The  steamships  claim  they  can 
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cut  the  rail  rates  into  one-half  or  one- 
ihinl  uud  make  large  piutits,  while  sav- 
ing lu  the  consunicT  many  million.s  ot 
dollars  annually. 

But  even  larger  opportunities  are 
found  in  the  South.  South  America  is 
close  to  us.  The  meridian  of  Washing- 
ton passes  thru  l^anama  and  down  the 
west  coabt  of  Lhili.  In  other  words,  our 
great  Atlantic  and  Gulf  shipping  ports, 
on  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
will  have  a  route  as  straight  as  the  eagle 
Hies  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
and  one  much  shorter  than  those  of  our 
competitors. 

1  he  growth  of  Latin  America  Ikin 
doubled  in  twenty  years,  from  a  total 
trade  of  $1,647,139,09^3  in  1890  to 
$3,301,932,150  in  1910.  * 

The  trade  of  the  L'nited  States  with 
Latin  America  grew  26.4  in  the  five 
years  from  1905  to  1910,  while  our  trade 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  was  increas- 
ing only  8.1  per  cent.  Still,  this  is  only 
one-fifth  of  our  foreign  trade  and  only 
one-fourth  of  the  trade  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  other 
words,  our  exports  to  them  were  only 
24  per  cent,  of  what  they  bought  and 
our  purchases  from  them  only  31.4  per 
cent,  of  what  they  sold. 

If  we  go  back  of  that  we  find  that  our 
trade  with  Latin  America  grew  128  per 
cent,  in  the  ten  years  from  1897  to  1907, 
and  even  now  our  share  is  disgracefully 
small,  and  most  of  the  trade  goes  to 
England,  Germany  and  Japan. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
gives  us  close  access  to  a  rich  field  for 
commerce  where  we  will  have  advan- 
tages over  our  competitors.  England, 
Germany  and  Japan.  Our  foreign  trade 
has  been  carried  in  foreign  bottoms. 
Commodities  sent  out  by  us  are  not 
marketed  by  us  nor  are  they  under- 
written or  financed  by  us.  They  reach 
foreign  consumers  thru  middlemen  with 
manv  burdens  of  commission  and  taxa- 


tion ;  the  prices  enhance,  and  tlie  quality 
and  etticiency  of  the  product  is  nol  ex- 
plained or  defended  by  our  representa- 
tives. We  are  spending  annually  $300,- 
(X)O,0OO  in  paying  fcjreigners  to  carry 
our  products. 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  de- 
veloped the  European  shipping  trade  en- 
ormously. A  similar  reduction  in  mile- 
age will  take  place  on  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  era  of  devel- 
opment of  our  own  ships  should  begin. 
VVhen  we  have  enough  ships  to  build  we 
can  build  them  as  cheaply  as  any  other 
nation. 

Uur  coastwise  lines,  while  principally 
occupied  with  the  exchanges  between 
our  Eastern  and  Western  coasts,  will  be 
a  beginning  in  fostering  this  South 
iVmerican  trade.  This  line  will  come 
into  touch  with  the  South  American 
trade  thru  the  terminal  facilities  for 
transshipment  of  freight  provided  by  the 
Government  at  both  terminals  of  the 
Canal.  Here  freight  will  be  deposited 
by  foreign  vessels  which  will  take  up 
freight  for  Europe  or  the  East,  while 
the  ships  of  this  line  will  take  up  freight 
destined  for  our  own  ports  or  the  re- 
verse. There  will  be  a  great  diversity  of 
freight  and  the  frequency  of  communi- 
cations will  stimulate  the  trade  both 
ways.  We  will,  therefore,  be  sharing  in 
the  Latin-American  trade  and  our  trade 
with  the  Orient  and  even  with  other 
countries  will  be  stimulated.  Indeed, 
with  this  facility  of  transshipment  in 
small  packages  our  merchandise  may 
find  its  way  more  rapidly  to  very  distant 
ports.  Then,  too,  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
wonderful  increase  in  passenger  service, 
and  we  shall  be  sending  more  of  our 
people  to  South  America  and  bringing 
more  South  Americans  to  the  United 
States,  all  of  which  means  a  new  rela- 
tionship and  a  firmer  extension  of  busi- 
ness. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  ballad  folk— the  old,  old  ballad  folk— what  a  different 
world  we  get  into  when  we  go  among  them. 
The  houses  and  shops  and  factories,  and  sights,  scenes 
and  people  of  our  every-day  life  vanish,  and  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  land  of  walled  and  moated  castles  and  fierce  armored  knights, 
and  more  or  less  gentle  ladies. 

Ah,  what  woes  they  have !  What  w  oes  !  And  so  unneces- 
sary! Their  troubles  are  almost  entirely  their  own  fault.  Such 
carelessness,  such  recklessness,  such  wrongheadedness,  I  never 
heard  of  before  in  all  my  life. 

There,  for  instance,  are  the  characters  in  "Kempion."  The 
old  king  is  no  sooner  a  widower  than  he  marries  again.  The 
minstrel  says  concerning  the  king's  pretty  daughter : 

"Her  father  marries  the  worst  woman 
That  ever  lived  in  Christendom," 

and  further,  "A  powerful  wicked  witch  was  she." 

The  old  gentleman  took  no  precautions,  made  no  inquiries  as 
to  character.  Ill  consequences  immediately  fell  upon  his  daughter, 
tor  the  stepmother  met  her  and  said : 

"I  wierd  ye  to  be  a  fiery  snake 

And  borrowed  shall  ye  never  be 
Unless  that  Kempion,  the  king's  own  son, 

Come  to  the  crag  and  thrice  kiss  thee." 

Now  that  was  silly,  was  it  not?  Any  woman  in  her  senses 
ought  to  know  that  turning  the  pretty  princess  into  a  fiery  serp  ni 
would  be  sure  to  give  rise  to  unpleasant  comment  about  the  court. 
and  that  this  would  react  on  her  who  caused  the  transforma- 
tion. 

Stepmothers  do  things  better  in  these  days. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  princess  became  a  fiery  snake  and 
swam  seas  and  climbed  uj>  Eastmerc  crags : 

"And  aye  she  cried  on  Kempion 
Gin  he  would  but  come  to  her  hand  ; 

Now  word  has  gone  to  Kempion 
That  Siccan  a  beast  was  in  the  land." 

"Siccan  a  beast,"  inquiring  for  most  men,  would  cause  em- 
Ijarrassment,  and  many  would  be  tempted  to  deny  that  they  en- 
joyed the  honor  of  the  Serpent's  acf|uaintance. 
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I'liiici-  Kt*iii|)ii)ii  sffius  ttj  liavf  ffit  a  sort  \^i  mild  wonder, 
l)iit  he  dt'teriiiiiied  to  (.all  on  the  Serpent  and  demand  an  exi)lana- 
tion.  To  that  end  he  built  a  boat — being  a  king's  son  he  naturally 
had  no  boat  ready  built  and  was  unable  to  hire  one. 

Up  to  this  time  the  transformed  princess  had  bihised  in  a 
reasonable  manner,  s(j  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  Ijallad,  but 
she  no  sooner  sees  Kempion  ctinie  sailing  than  she  goes  wild  : 

"The  woim  leapt  out,  the  worm  leait  down, 
She  plaited  nine  times  round  stock  and  stoiu-  " 

She  nearly  upset  the  boat  several  times,  and  Kempion,  tlio 
a  \oung  man  of  steady  nerves,  took  up  his  crossbow,  and  told  her 
that  if  she  didn't  keep  away  he  would  send  a  bolt  thru  her  bead. 
She  answered  with  spirit : 

"Out  o'  my  slytiie  I  wimia  rise. 

Nor  quit   my  den    for  awe  o'  thee, 
Till   KenipidU,  the   Kings  own  s(mi 

Come  to  the  crati  and  thrice  kiss  me." 

This  nnist  have  seemed  like  a  very  extraordinary  demand 
on  the  part  of  a  fiery  serpent,  but  it  didn't  daunt  Kempion.  One 
would  think  that  she  would  at  least  be  still  while  b.eing  kissed, 
but : 

"He's  louted   liim  o'er  the  Eastmere  crags 

And  he  has  gi\en  tliat  beast  a  kiss. 
In  she  swang  and  out  she  cam 
And  aye  her  speech  was  a  wicked  hiss." 

In  fact  she  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  her  "borrow- 
ing" (rescue)  just  as  hard  as  possible.  Nevertheless,  Kempion 
persisted,  and  kissing  her  three  times,  turned  her  again  into  a 
beautiful  young  woman.  Then  he  lent  her  a  cloak,  and  they  went 
home  to  attend  to  the  stepmother  of  whom  it  is  said: 

"Her  hair  shall  grow  rough,  her  teeth  grow   lang, 
And  aye  upon  four  feet  m;um  she  gang." 

This  was  poetic  justice.  She  became  a  dog,  and  we  may  be 
certain  that  people  who  knew  her  history  saw  to  it  that  she  felt 
the  full  force  of  the  change  in  her  condition. 

Quite  equal  in  rashness  to  the  wicked  stepmother  whose  ex- 
hibition of  spite  brought  her  to  such  a  bad  end,  was  the  young 
man  with  whom  Allison  Gross  fell  in  love.  He  tells  the  story 
himself,  in  the  ballad,  so  we  must  make  allowances  for  his  preju- 
dices. He  says  that  Allison  Gross,  who  he  describes  as  "the  ugli- 
est witch  in  the  North  Countrie,"  fell  in  love  with  him  and  called 
him  to  her  bower,  where  he  sat  upon  her  knee.  She  "kaimed"  his 
hair  with  a  silver  "kaim,"  while  promising  him  a  silk  shirt 
trimmed  with  pearls,  a  red  robe  and  a  golden  cup  if  he  would 
love  her.    He  answered 

"Awa",  awa',  ye  ugly  witch, 

Haud  far  awa'  and  lat  me  be. 
I  never  will  be  your  leman  sae  true, 

And  I  wish  I  were  out  o'  yonr  company." 

This  is  almost  unbelievable — a  gentleman  sitting  on  a  lady's 
lap,  having  his  hair  "kaimed"  with  a  silver  "kaim,"  a  silver  basin 
being  also  used  in  the  operation,  using  such  language. 

Why,  it  takes  our  breath  away  to  comemplate  his  rashness, 
not  to  speak  of  the  breach  of  good  manners. 

.And  so  causeless.  Allison  Gross  had  been  very  kind.  She 
was  a  witch.  Well  and  good — what  of  it?  .Ml  the  ladies  are 
more  or  less  bcwitcliine.     ^^'e  love  them  none  the  less  for  that. 
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Allison  behaved  with  great  moderation  under  the  circum- 
stances. She  only  changed  the  impertinent  youdi  into  a  snake. 
It's  a  wonder  she  didn't  pull  his  hair.  Her  method  of  proceed- 
ing to  effect  the  transformation  is  interesting.  As  soon  as  he  in- 
sulted her  she  blew  on  a  grass-green  horn,  and  swore  by  the 
moon  and  stars  to  make,  him  sorry: 

"Then  out  .<he's  tacii  a  silver  wand, 
And  she's  turned  her  three  times  round  and  rounc 

She's  muttered  sic  words  that  my  strength  it  failed 
And  I  feel  down  senseless  on  the  ground." 

Let  any  man  at  the  present  day  try  the  experiment  of  treat- 
ing a  lady  as  Allison  Gross  was  treated,  and  he  may  depend  on 
it  that  she  will  "mutter  sic  words"  that  his  strength  will  fail.  The 
young  man  escaped  more  easily  than  he  deserved,  for  the  Queen 
of  Scotland  came  along,  and  observing  that  he  was  a  snake,  nat- 
urally stroked  his  back,  and  that  turned  him  into  a  man  again. 

Lord  Thomas  and  fair  Ellinor,  in  the  ballad  named  after 
them,  are  seen  bringing  calamities  on  themselves  by  exhibiting 
tl.c  same  utter  lack  of  discretion.  They  were  in  love,  but  it  be- 
came neces.sary  for  Lord  Thomas  to  marry  anothc^,  and  fair 
!-',llinor  went  to  tlie  wedding  and  criticised  the  bride  to  her  face : 

"Is  this  your  bride?"   fair  Ellinor  said, 
'Methinks  she  looks   wonderful  brown. 

Thou  mightst  have  had  as  fair  a  woman 
As  ever  trod  on  the  ground." 

This  was  hardly  likely  to  be  pleasing  to  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, but  Lord  Thomas,  by  his  reply,  made  a  bad  matter  worse : 

"  "Despise  her  not,   fair  Ellen,'    he   said, 

'Despise   her  not  unto  me ; 
For  better   I    k)ve  thy  little  linger 

Than  all  her  whole  bodie.'  " 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  brcnvn  bride  drew  lier  kml'c  upon 
fair  Ellinor?  The  latter  was  slain,  Sir  Thomas  cut  off  the  bride's 
head,  and.  then  killed  himself. 

And  all  this  hapjKned  for  want  of  a  little  ordinary  diplomacy. 

"The  Douglas  Tragedy"  is  another  striking  instance  of  the 
rashness  of  these  ballad  folk.  The  Douglas  daughter  and  Lord 
William  are  in  love,  and  instead  of  trying  to  get  married  in  an 
ordinary  manner.  the\  must  needs  elope.  The  seven  Douglas  sons 
and  the  father  pursue  them  and  the  lady  Iiolds  Lord  William's 
horse  wliile  he  attends  to  her  family,  with  such  siicce.-.s  that  he 
kills  all  her  brothers  and  is  killing  her  father,  when  she  exclaims : 

"f)  haud  your  hand.  Lord  William,"  she  said, 
"Your  strokes  they  are  wondrous  sair. 

Tho  lovers   I    mii^ht   KCt  mony  a  ane, 
A  father  f  canna  get  mair." 

This  was  a  gtjfxl  economical  suggestion,  but  came  a  little 
late.    They  rode  away,  but 

'  I-orrl  VVilliai7i   v\as  dead  lang  ere  midtiight. 

Lady   .Margaret  iang  ere  day. 
May  all  true  lovers  that   go  thegetber 

Have  mair  giule  Inrk   than  thev." 

Their  ill  fortune  follr)wed  them  even  after  rleath.  for  we  arc 
informerl 

"Lord   William   wa<-   buried   in  Mary's  kirk, 

Lady  Margarcl  in   Mary's  quire ; 
And  f)iit  o'  her  grave  grew  a  brmnv  rerl   rose. 
And  f»nl   o'  the  knight'^  a  briar" 
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These  twined  and  twined  till  they  could  not  go  any  higher. 
1  hat  was  comniuu  enough  among  ihe  hallad  lolk,  hut  something 
happened  to  one  of  tlicni  tiiat  was  not  common : 

"Till  bye  there  cam  the  black  Douglab, 

And  wow,  but  he  was  rough 
He  pu'ed  the  hriar  out  by  the  roots, 

And  threw  it  in  Mary's  Loch." 

'The  Banks  o'  Yarrow"  shows  hallad  folk  acting  in  their 
accustomed  manner,  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  common 
Nense  in  the  whole  wide  world.  There  is  a  wedding  and,  on  the 
evening  after,  the  groom  and  bride's  father  antl  brothers  drink 
.'lid  quarrel.  They  go  out  on  the  banks  of  Yarrow  and  hght,  and 
the  bridegroom,  bemg  a  good  man  with  his  hands,  produces  a 
scarcity  of  brothers-in-law.  Someone  stabs  him  in  the  back  at 
last,  and  the  father  tells  the  bride  what  has  happened,  assuring 
her  that  he  will  get  her  a  new  and  better  bridegroom  as  soon  as 
lie  goes  to  market  town. 

Instead  of  taking  the  news  good-humoredly,  the  bride  grows 
angry  : 

"O  baud  your  tongue,  father,  "  she  says, 

"For  worse  ye  mak  luy  sorrow  ; 
A  better  lord  could  never  be 
Than  him  that  lies  on  Yarrow.' 
She  kissed  his  lips,  she  kaimed  his  hair. 

As   oft   she'd   done   before   o. 
And  there  \vi  grief  her  heart  did  break 
Upon  the   banks  o'   Yarrow." 

Barbara  Allen — "Bobberee,"  she  is  called  in  some  communi- 
ties where  they  still  sing  about  her- — is  another  instance  of  ballad 
folk  unreasonableness.  She  quarrelled  with  her  lover,  and  he  set 
about  dying  of  love : 

"All  in  the  merry  month  of  May, 

When  green   leaves  they  were  springin'. 

This  young  man  on  his  death  bed  lay 
For  the  love  of  Barbara  Allen. 

He  sent  his  man  unto  her  then 

To  the  town  where  she  was  dwellin'. 

'You  must  come  to  my  master  dear, 
if  your  name  be  Barbara  Allen.'" 

She  goes  quietly  enough,  but  in  place  of  trying  to  comfort 
or  cure,  she  makes  the  young  man  worse  by  reproaching  him  for 
having  slighted  her  when  he  and  some  boon  companions  were 
drinking  toasts  to  young  ladies  of  their  acquaintance.  She  may 
have  been  misinformed,  or  he  may  have  refrained  from  mention- 
ing her  name  from  motives  of  delicacy.  At  any  rate,  she  is 
deadly  hard.  One  version  makes  her  walk  in  -the  room,  look  at 
him,  and  remark  grimly,  "Young  man,  I  think  you're  dyin',''  and 
A  longer  version  reports  him  as  saying : 


walk  out  again. 


"  'Oh,  it's  Fm  sick  and  very,  very  sick. 
And  it's  a'   for  Barbara  Allen.'" 

To  which  she  unfeelingly  responds : 

"  'O  better  for  me  ye's  never  be, 

Tho  your  heart's  blood    were  a-spillin"  " 

She  departed,  her  lover  dies,  and  the  bell  began  to  toll 

"She  hadna  gone  a  mile  but   twa 

When   she    heard   the   deid-bell  knellin". 

And  every  jow  that  the  deid-bell  gied 
It   cried   'Woe   to   Barbara   Allen.' " 
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That  was  the  way  that  the  bell  might  have  been  expected 
to  feel  about  it,  but  the  effect  on  Barbara  is  surely  surprising. 
The  "jow"  of  the  "deid-bell"  somehow  woke  her  remorse,  and    r^-v\<^'i 
when  she  arrived  home  she  said : 

"  'O  mother,  mother,  mak  my  bed 

And   mak   it   soft    and    narrow, 
Since  my  love  died  for  me  today, 

I'll  die  for  him  tomorrow.'  " 

One  good  turn  deserves  another.  A  thing  to  be  noticed  is 
the  carefulness  concerning  the  death-bed.  All  these  ballad  folk- 
were  very  particular  about  the  sort  of  bed  on  which  ihey  died,  ((Q)\i^l 
when  they  died  in  bed  at  all.  Had  the  bed  been  made  broad 
and  hard,  it  is  quite  probable  that  Barbara  w'ould  have  refused 
to  die. 

There  was  the  Earl  of  Mar's  daughter,  too,  who  met  in  the 
forest  a  seeming  dove  which  was  really  a  French  prince.  They 
were  married  and  had  seven  sons,  who  flew  to  the  grandmother 
in  France.  Always  the  Earl  of  Mar's  daughter  rejected  the 
suitors  presented  by  her  father,  saying,  "Em  content  to  live  alane 
with  my  dove  Coo-'my-Doo."  The  Earl  of  Mar  swore  to  kill  the 
dove,  but  "Coo-'my-Doo"  immediately  winged  his  way  to  France, 
where  he  had  twenty-four  strong  men  transform.ed  into  storks, 
the  seven  sons  into  swans,  and  himself  into  a  goshawk.  So 
changed  they  returned  to  the  Earl  of  Mar's  castle  and  carried  off 
his  daughter. 

Quite  as  regardless  of  her  father's  feelings  was  the  "Fair 
Flower  of  Northumberland."  She  listens  to  the  flattering  tongue 
of  a  Scotch  knight  prisoner,  and,  stealing  her  father's  ring,  gold, 
and  horses,  elopes  with  him.  When  they  are  ovc  r  the  border  the 
canny  Scot  discloses  that  he  is  a  married  man,  and,  taking  the 
gold,  ring,  and  horses,  informs  her  that  she  can  i^'alk  home.  The 
ballad  fails  to  inform  us  what  her  father  said  on  her  return. 

Young  Hynd  Horn  left  his  love  for  seven  years,  and  re- 
turned just  as  she  was  being  married  to  a  venerable  gentleman. 
He  put  on  a  beggar's  cloak  T  which  naturally  made  him  a  welcome 
guest),  and  dropped  a  ring  in  the  bride's  cup.  She  knew  him, 
they  eloped,  and  TTynd  Horn  was  far  happier  than  he  deserved. 

Eord  Eovcll  quite  as  lightly  deserted  his  sweetheart,  T,ady 
Nancy  Bell,  in  orrlcr  tr)  roam  about  the  world.  He  told  her 
neither  where  he  was  going  nor  when  he  would  return  ;  "a  year, 
or  two,  or  three  at  the  most,"  were  his  words.  He  returned  when 
a  year  and  a  day  had  gone  by,  hut  was  too  late — the  lady  had 
just  died  of  love.  Then  he  suddenly  understood  his  own  con- 
duct, and  did  the  decent  thing  by  dying,  too.  and  they  were 
bnrifd  together,  and  the  usual  rose  and  briar  twinerl  and  twined. 

These  Ballad  Land  Ff)lk  were  not  any  more  fond  of  ill  con 
sequences  than  we  are.     They  were  quick  enough  to  lament  and 
repent  when   they  got  into  trouble,  but  they  either  couldn't  or 
wouldn't    look    ahead.      Thus    Fair    Rosamond    enjoyed    herself 
hugely  till  Queen  Ellinor  caught  her  in  the  ma7,e,  and  presented     ^^fs^ 
the  alternative  of  poison  or  dagger.     Then  Rosamond  suddenly     ^i^^ClJ 
took  a  great  dista'^te  for  all  the  finer\'  she  hnrl  arrpiired.     Rosa- 
mond had  never  considcrerl  o'msequences,  neither  had  the  ()ueen. 
When  the  Ring  discovered  the  fnte  of  his  charming  toy,  he  was 
annoyed,  anrl  imprisr/ncd  the  Queen   for  fwenty-six  years. 
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Nor  did  Sir  William  coiisidt-r  coiiseqiicnccs  when  he  ill 
treated  the  damsel  so  tiiat  she  died.  She  haunted  him,  coming 
to  his  hedside  at  midnight  with  sword  or  dagpfer,  and  scaring  him 
stiff — also  utterly  preventing  him  from  marrying,  for  how  could 
he  possibly  have  explained  the  threatening  apparition? 

Tn  the  dim  recesses  of  Rallad  Land  tliere's  a  vast  deal  about 
Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  which  never  saw  the  light  of 
modern  publication — just  as  in  Mallory's  "Life  of  King  Arthur" 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  jjlorious  material  which  has 
never  been  worked  over  by  a  Tennyson  or  a  TLawker. 

I  have  always  had  a  prejudice  against  the  SheriflF  of  Not- 
tingham, aufl  one  of  the  things  which  T  discovered  in  the  dim 
recesses  of  which  I  have  spoken,  confirms  and  intensifies  th-it 
feelingf.  The  SherifT  captured  Will  Stukely  of  Robin's  band,  and 
was  actually  ffoing-  to  hang^  him — the  donkey  could  have  had  no 
conception  of  modern  comic  opera  requirements. 

Will  was  bound  and  riding  in  a  cart  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, when  he  addressed  the  Sheriff: 

"Give  me  a  sword  in  my  hand. 

And  let  me  lie  unbound. 
And   with   thee   and  thy   men  I'll  fipfht, 

Till  T  lie  dead  on  the  ground." 

Now  here  was  a  fair  offer,  and  one  surely  pleasant  to  the 
spectators.  A  good  fight  is  always  more  exciting  than  a  han^ngf. 
But  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  was  no  gentleman,  he  hadn't  a 
drop  of  sporting-  blood  in  his  veins,  and  he  did  not  care  a  farthing 
how  much  he  disappointed  the  audience.  He  peremptorily  re- 
fused Will  Stnkely's  modest  request : 

"Rut   this   desire  he   would   not   s;rant. 

His  wishes  were  in  \ain. 
For  the  Sherifl'  swore  he  handed  should  be. 

And  not  by  the  sword  be  slain." 

Ah.  but  the  Sheriff  did  not  reckon  on  Little  John  and  other 
stout  fellows  appearing  and  releasing-  Will  Stukely,  and  .giving 
the  ofificer  and  his  men  a  good  jacketting. 

But  that  was  what  happened,  and  T  am  sure  it  must  have 
pleased  the  people. 

r.R'idKi.YK,   Kfw  York. 
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Last  Week's  Elections 

Ei^fcCTiONS  midway  Ixtwcen  Presi- 
dential years  are  affected  mainly  by  na- 
tional issues  because  the  memljers  of  a 
new  national  House  are  chosen.  Last 
year  the  tariff  caused  a  House  revolu- 
tion. In  off-year  elections,  like  those  of 
last  week,  national  questions  are  not  pri- 
marily influential,  as  a  rule,  but  voters 
are  thinking  of  local  issues,  and  there  is 
rr>om  for  an  exhibition  of  independence 
at  the  polls.  At  such  electirms  may  be 
seen  much  houscclcaninj:^  in  municipali- 
ties, with  revolts  against  ring  rule  in 
States  as  well  as  in  cities.  Here  and 
there  the  leadinj:^  national  issue  may  be 
forced  to  the  front,  anrl  in  certain  States 
the  effect  of  the  voting  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  candidates  for  the  Presidential 
n^miinations  in  the  coming  year  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

Prominence  was  given  to  the  tariff 
issue  this  year,  in  Massarhiisetts.  Rhode 
Island  and  Kentucky,  but  local  questions 
overshadowed  it  elsewhere,  except  in 
three  or  four  scattered  Congressirmal 
distrirts  where  vacancies  were  filled. 
f'Je(tions  ill  Aliirb  tariff  ;irgmiiciils  had 
mtich  weight  do  n'lt  indicate  any  consid- 


erable change  in  public  sentinieui  as  to 
this  issue  since  last  November.  Gover- 
nor Foss's  plurality  in  Massachusetts  has 
been  reduced,  but  this  loss  is  probably 
due  mainly  to  criticism  of  his  course  in 
office.  Figures  from  Congressional  dis- 
tricts point  to  more  emphatic  disapproval 
of  the  revision  of  1909  rather  than  to  a 
more  favorable  view  of  it.  For  the  sec- 
ond time  since  the  Civil  War,  Maryland 
elects  a  Republican  Governor,  but  the 
Legislature  is  Democratic,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor may  be  ascribed  to  condemnation 
of  a  political  machine  with  which  he  was 
associated,  disapproval  of  his  course  in 
the  State  Senate,  and  the  recent  disclo- 
sure of  primary  frauds  in  Baltimore. 
The  voters  of  Maryland  should  be  com- 
mended for  rejecting,  by  a  large  major- 
ity, a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
for  the  disfranchisement  of  negroes. 
Democratic  harmony  and  strong  partisan 
interest  in  national  issues  have  restored 
Kentucky  to  the  Democratic  party. 

Notable  changes  are  to  be  seen  in 
many  municipalities.  In  Philadelphia, 
popular  revolt  against  the  alliance  of 
public  officers  with  a  ring  of  greedy  con- 
tractors has  given  the  office  of  Mayor  to 
Rudolph  Rlankenburg,  for  many  years 
past  an  earnest  and  vigorous  leader  of 
reformers  in  his  city.  His  opponent  was 
supported  by  United  States  Senator  Pen- 
rose and  the  Republican  organization. 
Philadelphia  is  fortunate  in  the  election 
of  Mr.  Blankenburg,  being  greatly  in 
need  of  reform  in  its  municipal  affairs. 
San  Francisco's  Labor  Union  party, 
offensively  odoriferous  by  reason  of 
.Mayor  Schmitz  and  other  representa- 
tives, has  been  overthrown  by  a  coalition 
of  its  foes.  In  Cincinnati.  Henry  T. 
Hunt,  Democrat,  is  to  be  Mayor.  As 
official  prosecutor  he  recently  attacked 
Boss  Cox,  the  Republican  leader,  in  the 
courts.  His  oppf>ncnt  at  the  polls  was 
the  candidate  of  the  organization  with 
which  Cox's  name  is  still  associated, 
altho  the  latter  says  he  lias  refire<l. 

.Si,\  yrars  ago,  in  a  si)eech  at  Akron, 
■  Mr.  Taft,  then  Secretary  of  War,  sharp- 
ly denounced  the  Cox  machine,  "a  local 
rlespritism,"  saying  that  "the  power  sc- 
r  lucrl  by  the  boss  and  bis  assistants  lia<l 
luirloubtcdly    been    used    for    (licir    pecii- 
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niary    benefit."      One    week    before    the 

ifccnt    election,    however,    he    said    in    a 

letter  to  a  local  Republican  leader : 

"I  expect  to  be  in  Ciiiciiuuiti  on  election 
(lay,  and,  unless  my  registratior.  is  defective, 
lo  cast  my  vote  for  the  RepuMican  nmnicipal 
ticket,  because  I  believe  the  candidates  there- 
on to  be  competent  ami  worthy  1  shall  vote 
•.be  Republican  ticket  liecause  I  think  the  con- 
ditions under  uhich  I  made  my  Akron  si)eech 
have   substantially   changed. " 

Whereupon  certain  independent  Re- 
publicans sent  him  a  letter,  assurin|T;  hint 
tliat  he  had  been  misinformed: 

"On  the  contrary,  the  same  political  leaders 
whom  you  denounced  then  [in  the  speech  at 
.\kron|  art  slil!  in  control  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  our  city  is  still  the  victim  of  their 
greed  and  selfishness.  The  fight  for  decent 
government  in  Cincinnati  is  won,  unless  the 
issues  are  clouded  by  such  misrepresentations 
as   were   made   to  you." 

Mr.  Taft  voted  for  the  Republican 
nominees.  They  were  defeated.  The 
President  is  sharply  criticised  for  sup- 
porting candidates  alleged  to  be  those  of 
a  ring  which  he  denounced  six  years  ago. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  same  objectionable 
men  and  influences  continue  to  control 
the  Rej)ublican  organization  in  Cincin- 
nati, he  was  misled  and  will  suffer  some 
loss  of  political  prestige.  There  is  a  con- 
fl'ct  of  testimony  about  the  facts,  as  to 
which  we  are  not  at  present  sufficiently 
informed. 

The  general  drift  of  voting  in  Ohio 
cities  deserves  consideration,  as  it  may  be 
that  both  Presidential  candidates  will  be 
foimd  in  that  State.  This  drift  is  clearly 
Democratic  or  Socialistic.  Columbus 
and  Cleveland,  as  well  as  Cincinnati, 
elected  Democratic  Mayors,  altho  they 
have  been  regarded  as  Republican  towns. 
In  eleven  other  cities,  with  Canton  (Mr. 
McKinley's  home)  and  Lima  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  Socialist  Mayors  were  chosen. 

By  no  means  the  least  interesting  and 
significant  of  the  revolts  was  the  one 
against  Tammany  and  the  rule  of  the 
Tammany  Boss.  Charles  F.  Murphy,  in 
the  city  and  State  of  New  York.  With 
the  present  Democratic  Governor.  ]\Ir. 
Dix.  was  elected  a  Democratic  majority 
in  the  Assembly,  where  the  Democrats 
have  85  members  and  the  Republicans 
63.  In  the  coming  year,  however,  there 
will  be  loi  Republicans  and  only  48 
Democrats.  It  is  commonly  understood 
that   Mr.    Dix   owed   his   nomination   to 


Murphy.  Thi-  latter,  a  Governor  of  his 
selciiion  having  taken  oflice,  set  out  to 
control  the  Legislattire  and  to  extend  his 
power  thruout  the  State.  And  soon  the 
government  seemed  to  be  in  his  hands, 
altho  not  all  of  his  projects  were  suc- 
cessful. A  considerable  element  iti  the 
liarty  was  offended  by  the  futile  candi- 
dacy of  Slieehan  for  the  national  Senate, 
the  passage  of  an  objectionable  election 
law,  and  persistent  attempts  to  enact  a 
new  charter  for  the  great  city.  And  so 
the  Democratic  majority  has  been  dis- 
placed by  a  much  larger  Republican  one. 
In  the  city,  which  \yill  have  more  Repub- 
lican than  Democratic  Assemblymen, 
Tamman}-  and  Murphy  lost  control  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  elected  their 
county  officers  and  judges  by  only  a 
small  margin.  In  certain  adjoining 
counties  (Brooklyn  included)  their 
nominees  for  the  bench  were  defeated, 
owing  partly  to  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  one  of  them  had  paid  from  $10,000 
to  $30,000  for  his  place  on  the  ticket. 

The  national  Democratic  party,  which 
has  jirofitcd  by  the  course  of  its  House 
majority,  has  sufifered  on  account  of  the 
greed  and  unwisdom  of  Tammany.  It 
may  not  gain  anything  by  the  reverses 
of  Tammany's  Boss.  Last  week's  vote 
for  Assemblymen  may  show  a  Repub- 
lican majority  of  100,000  in  this  great 
State,  whose  delegation  to  the  national 
convention  Murphy  still  hopes  to  control. 

Governor  Wilson,  a  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nomination,  has 
lost  the  support  of  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature,  in  which  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority of  21  has  been  displaced  by  a 
Republican  majority  of  15.  The  change 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  cer- 
tain influential  Democrats  who  opposed 
his  advanced  or  "progressive"  views. 
While  it  does  not  tend  to  promote  his 
nomination,  it  may  not  be  charged 
against  him._ 

We  come  to  what  many  regard  as  the 
most  important  result  of  the  voting — the 
remarkable  gains  made  by  the  Socialist 
party.  Eleven  cities  in  Ohio  (Canton. 
Lima.  Lorain,  Fostoria.  Toronto.  Mt. 
\''ernon.  Barberton.  Cuyahoga  Falls. 
Salem.  St.  Mary's  and  Martin's  Ferry) 
elected  Socialist  Mayors,  and  only  a 
handful  of  votes  excluded  Conneaut 
froni  this  list.    Four  of  Cohimbus's  nine- 
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teen  Councilmeii  are  Socialists.  In 
Schenectady,  N.  V.  (population,  72,000), 
the  Rev.  Dr.  George  R.  Lunn,  Socialist, 
will  be  the  new  Mayor.  His  party  elect- 
ed a  majority  of  the  Councilmen  and 
nearly  all  the  other  city  officers,  also 
sending  H.  M.  Merrill  to  the  State  As- 
sembly. There  will  be  one  Socialist  in 
the  Rhode  Island  Legislature.  Socialist 
Mayors  were  chosen  in  Newcastle,  Pa. ; 
Crookston,  Minn.,  and  five  small  cities 
of  Utah.  Socialist  party  growth  was  42 
per  cent,  in  New  York  City,  100  per  cent, 
in  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh,  600  per  cent, 
in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Not  all  who  voted  the  Socialist  ticket 
last  week  are  Socialists.  In  some  places 
men  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  old  par- 
ties supported  a  Socialist  candidate  to 
accomplish  some  political  purpose.  This 
was  the  course  of  many  conservative  or 
anti-Vardaman  Democrats  in  Mississippi. 
Independent  voters  dissatisfied  with  the 
management  of  municipalities  by  the  old 
parties  turn  to  the  Socialist  ticket  with- 
out accepting  fundamental  Socialist  doc- 
trines or  know'ing  what  these  are.  But, 
with  due  allowance  for  all  such  addi- 
tions, the  real  Socialist  voting  strength 
shows  much  growth.  Those  who  regard 
this  growth  with  disquietude  should  see 
that,  so  far  as  public  utilities  are  con- 
cerned, it  emphasizes  the  need  of  just 
and  strict  official  regulation,  if  govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation  are  to  be 
prevented. 

Bishop  Candler's  Wail 

Bishop  VVarkk.v  A.  Canulkk,  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Church,  is  a  man  of 
ability  and  distinction.  ()n(:  cA  his  broth- 
ers has  been  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia,  and  another  brr^ther,  a 
man  of  large  wealth,  has  been  very  gen- 
erous in  his  aid  to  .Southern  Metho'li^t 
institutions.  Bishop  Candler  loves  the 
South,  the  old  South,  especially  loves 
Georgia,  and  is  very  jealous  of  any  inti- 
mation that  his  section  of  the  country 
fails  in  any  respect. 

f'ut  if  the  South  is  the  most  fertile  and 
hopeful  section  of  the  country,  why  is  it 
that  immigration  avoids  it?  'I'his  cjiies- 
tion  the  I'.ishop  answers  in  an  interview. 

The  tr*>iible  is  not  chiefly  because  the 
railroads  have  failed  to  advertise  the 
resf^urces  of  the  .South,  altho  this  is  true ; 


nor  is  the  race  problem  responsible  for 
the  failure  to  attract  Germans,  Italians 
and  Hungarians.  The  reason,  he  tells 
us,  is  chiefly  this : 

"There  are  certain  groups  of  Southerners 
who  have  injured  the  South  at  the  North  and 
in  Europe  by  a  mischievous  mendicancy. 

■  These  are  they  who  have  been  ready  to 
run  to  Northern  millionaires  for  money  to 
endow  our  colleges  and  even  for  money  to 
cure  the  alleged  diseases  of  some  of  our  peo- 
ple. Thereby  they  have  advertised  the  South 
as  a  section  teeming  with  ignorance,  stingi- 
ness, mortal  diseases  and  degenerates  who 
were  made  degenerates  by  their  ailments." 

Wefear  the  Bishop  has  not  quite  diag- 
nosed the  disease,  whether  physical  or 
educational.  If  he  had  happened  to  be 
in  touch  with  philanthropic  fields  here- 
abouts he  would  have  learned  that  what 
he  calls  mendicancy  is  not  confined  to  his 
own  section.  The  West  floods  us  with 
its  "mendicant"  appeals  quite  as  much  as 
does  the  South.  Of .  the  millions  Dr. 
Pearson  has  given  in  response  to  such 
appeals  comparatively  little  has  gone 
South.  Mr.  Carnegie's  gifts  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  have  benefited  the  North 
more  than  the  South.  That  the  South 
needs  money  for  schools  and  hospitals  is 
true,  but  it  has  asked  these  men  for  them 
no  more  than  has  the  North  and  West; 
and  what  is  true  of  these  men  is  true  also 
of  a  multitude  of  other  givers. 

Says  Bishop  Candler : 

"Our  people  are  able  and  willing  to  solve 
their  own  educational  problems.  VVc  do  not 
need  to  beg  any  man  to  pay  our  school  bills 
or  to  teach  us  how  to  conduct  our  educational 
institutions.  A  superscrviceable  'Soutlicrn  as- 
sociation' may  as  well  dissolve  or  direct  its 
missionary  efforts  to  some  other  section. 

"Much  ado  has  Ijeen  made  about  the  hook- 
worm in  the  South  and  Rockefeller  has  seen 
fit  to  give  a  large  sum  to  be  used  in  purging 
Southern  people  of  alleged  lazy  Imgs. 

"It  is  enough  to  say  that  any  and  all  of  our 
people  are  quite  able  to  pay  tiieir  own  doctors' 
bills.  W'c  are  able  to  treat  our  own  patients 
and  we  would  be  still  more  able  to  care  for 
them  if  our  section  were  not  so  constantly 
adveftiscd  to  its  hurt  I)y  our  mendicant  theo- 
rists and  reformers. 

"What  the  South  needs  very  much  is  to  be 
let  alone," 

It  is  well  for  the  South  that  it  has 
other  representatives  than  Bishop  Can- 
dler. He  has  been  one  of  the  governing 
board  of  Vanderbilt  University,  the  chief 
cflucational  institution  of  his  C-hurch  in 
the  South.  Its  endowment,  it';  leader- 
ship and  its  name  .'ire  due  to  the  appeals 
made  for  it  at  the  North.  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
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vcrsit)  has  iU)t  impnvci  i^linl  I'liiiiissei- 
>ii  ilu-  South.  I)i>/.ens  '•(  institutions  in 
tht  South  have  sought  and  ifceived  aid 
from  Northern  philanthropy.  There  ha.s 
Itcfu  need  of  such  aid;  and  t(t  ask  for  it 
is  uo  iiieaii  nu'iuhcancy.  If  the  South 
is  .so  well  al)lf  and  willinj^  to  solve  its 
own  educational  pruhleni.^  why  has  it  not 
done  so?  Why  is  it  yet  so  far  in  the 
rear?  The  reason  is,  hoth  a  lack  of 
means  and  a  lack  of  willingnc^^s.  The 
people  have  not  \et  been  trained  to  sup- 
port education  on  the  scale  accepted  in 
other  older  and  younger  States.  It  is 
extraordinary  that  Bishop  Candler 
should  boast  of  both  ability  and  willing- 
ness when  in  so  large  sections  the  school 
term  is  scarce  half  what  it  is  elsewhere, 
and  the  teachers  are  so  pitifully  paid. 

Physicians  have  lately  discovered  that 
the  hookworm  disease  explains  certain 
prevalent  physical  infirmities.  If  a  rich 
man  gives  money  to  investigate  the  dis- 
ease with  a  view  to  a  remedy,  \vc  should 
think  that  anybody  ought  to  be  pleased. 
If  the  Bishop's  advice  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed the  unfortunate  conditions  which 
every  one  knows  to  exist,  whether  hook- 
worm or  illiteracy,  would  too  long  re- 
main uncx)rrected.  The  man  who  shuts 
his  eyes,  who  declares  that  all  is  well,  is 
no  true  friend  of  his  section.  It  is  due 
to  the  earnest  men  who  have  seen  the 
ignorance  and  the  backwardness  and 
have  raised  their  voices  and  begged  for 
help  that  conditions  are  rapidly  improv- 
ing ;  and  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
South  is  demanding  the  education  of  all 
white  and  black,  and  the  improvement 
of  conditions  of  labor  and  aj^riculture. 
Such  improvement  will  bring  the  best 
sort  of  immigrants,  such  as  are  going  to 
Texas  and  Florida. 

Darkness  That  Can   Be  Felt 

The  Presbyter'an  Synod  of  Cali- 
fornia reckons  among  its  members  many 
men  of  fine  scholarship  and  undoubted 
ability.  But  they  are  .so  far  in  the 
minority  that  they  could  not  prevent  the 
synod  from  stultifying  itself  completely 
at  the  annual  meeting  just  held  in 
Southern  California.  By  a  vote  of  no 
•to  81,  the  medieval  majority  requested 
the  resignation  of  Prof.  Thomas  F.  Day, 
of  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary. 
The    resolution    contains    a    proviso    in- 


-Inuting  ihc  diiiTlois  of  the  sciiiiiiar\' 
lo  remove  hiin  irt.m  his  position  b\  the 
1st  of  January  if  he  does  not  resign. 

Professor  Day  holds  the  chair  of  Old 
Testament  1 -iterature.  Last  year  the 
^;\u\Q  synod  by  vole  determined  what 
ought  to  be  taught  regardiu".;  the  Old 
Testament.  These  were  some  of  the 
ronclusions  reached — not  by  an  applica- 
tion of  brains  and  scholarship,  to  be 
sure,  but  by  a  show  of  hands:  That 
Moses  wrote  the  whole  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  that  the  entire  l)ook  of  Isaiah  is 
the  work  of  one  writer;  that  the  book  of 
Dan'el  is  "'veritable  history,"  written  be- 
fore it  came  to  pass;  that  the  denesis 
account  of  the  creation,  of  Paradise,  and 
of  the  fall  of  man  is  "historically  true"! 
These  and  numerous  similar  inherited 
tenets,  which  most  well-regulated  Sun- 
day schools  even  have  left  behind,  were 
among  the  th'ngs  which  this  synod  ex- 
pected Professor  Day  to  teach.  There 
was  also  brought  up  against  him  at  the 
recent  synod  tlie  charge  that  he  held  to 
the  "kinetic  theory  of  Christ."  It  means 
that  he  was  taken  to  task  for  believing 
that  Jesus  was  subject  to  human  limita- 
tions ;  that  he  "grew  in  wisdom  and  stat- 
ure, and  in  favor  with  God  and  men." 

Because  he  has  trained  his  mind  to  be 
the  servant  of  the  truth  as  revealed  by 
facts  and  not  by  synodal  majorities,  Pro- 
fessor Day  w^ill  probably  have  to  go,  for 
the  newly  elected  directors  are  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  synod. 
Those  who  look  upon  ignorance  as  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  evil,  who  hold 
veracity  in  thought  as  well  as  in  act  a 
condition  of  true  progress,  must  be  sad- 
dened by  this  act  of  California  Presby- 
terianism. 

The  future  usefulness  of  the  seminary 
is  practically  ruined  if  the  will  of  the 
synod  prevails.  On  the  one  hand,  what 
young  man  of  ambition  and  intelligence 
will  want  to  go  to  a  theological  school 
wdiose  faculty  is  forced  to  ignore  the 
generally  accepted  gains  of  a  century  of 
Christian  scholarship  and  scientific  prog- 
ress ?  On  the  other,  who  can  respect  the 
mental  equipment  of  a  man  who  will  be 
willing  to  accept  a  chair  of  the  Old 
Testament  on  terms  that  prove  him  to 
be  either  ignorant  or  intellectually  dis- 
honest? In  either  case  he  and  the  insti- 
tution he  represents  must  prove  a  drag 
to  the  Christian  progress  of  our  time. 
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But  this  is  an  issue  that  affects  not 
merely  one  chair  in  the  seminary.  A 
glance  at  the  charges  brought  against 
Professor  Day  shows  that  not  a  single 
theological  discipline  escapes  the  throt- 
tling hand  of  the  synod.  No  one.  can 
interpret  the  New  Testament  rightly  un- 
less he  is  free  to  illuminate  and  expound 
its  teaching  in  the  light  of  the  accepted 
results  of  Old  Testament  historical  crit- 
icism. Nor  is  it  clear  how  one  who 
must  torture  his  utterances  on  the  origin 
of  the  earth  and  of  man  into  literal 
agreement  with  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis  can  in  any  discipline  properly 
instruct  a  generation  that  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university  is  trained 
to  think  in  terms  of  development. 

If  the  little  seminary  at  San  Anselmo 
would  find  freedom  and  greatness,  let  it 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Union  Theo  ■ 
logical  Seminary,  by  breaking  away 
from  the  strangle-hold  of  an  antedilu- 
vian synod.  The  latter's  action  has 
aroused  deep  feeling  among  California 
Presbyterians  who  stand  for  light  and 
progress.  It  is  retired  ministers  of  the 
denomination  in  Southern  California. 
who  have  an  ex  officio  seat  in  the  synod, 
that  are  chiefly  responsible  for  this  out- 
break. If  so.  we  have  here  the  unedify- 
ing  spectacle  of  good  men  who  cannot 
endure  the  light  of  rational  progress  put- 
ting out  with  pious  precaution  the  eye- 
of  the  new  ministerial  generation.  Since 
among  twenty  blind  a  single  one-eyed 
man  is  a  king,  as  Erasmus  said,  we  hope 
tlie  seminary  and  its  intelligent  support- 
ers will  find  means  of  effective  resist- 
ance. 

A  similar  case  occurcd  not  long  ago 
in  Canada.  The  directors  of  the  Mon- 
treal Wesleyan  Theological  College  dis- 
missed Professor  Workman  on  the 
charge  that  lie  denied  the  Bible  story  C)i 
the  fall  of  man.  and  a  court  has  given 
him  S3, 500  dauMges  on  the  ground  that 
flif'ir  artir>n  was  illegal. 

< 

Social   Efficiency 

Wr  shoriUl  hate  to  believe  that  all  of 
the  preachers  of  industrial  efficiency  arc 
as  obtuse  as  some  of  them  make  thcm- 
«.flvec,  out  to  be.  They  [)rofess  t(>  think 
it  pavsing  strange  that  a  determined  op- 
position to  their  program  has  sprung  up 


among  the  wage  earners,  who  are  to  be 
made  so  much  better  off  by  adopting  the 
methods  of  Messrs.  Taylor,  Brandeis  & 
Company.  What  perversity  is  it,  we  are 
asked,  that  everlastingly  holds  back  the 
dearly  beloved  workingman  from  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fat  heritage  which  the  em- 
ployer would  so  glady  make  over  to  him  ? 

More  than  once  The  Independent 
has  pointed  out  precisely  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  program  of  ''efficiency." 
Taking  the  figures  of  Messrs.  Taylor, 
Brandeis  and  the  rest  at  their  face  value, 
thev  show  that  while  the  wage  worker 
does  receive  an  appreciable  advance  out 
of  his  increased  production  by  the  new 
methods,  the  employer  gets  from  three 
to  ten  times  as  large  an  advance  as  the 
wage  earner  does.  This  does  not  appeal 
to  the  wage  earner  as  a  square  deal,  and 
he  sees  that  the  inevitable  effect  of  it,  in 
the  long  run,  must  be  to  widen  enor- 
mously the  already  wide  gulf  between 
the  economic  condition  of  the  wages 
class  and  that  of  the  employing  class. 
Naturally,  therefore,  it  excites  his  suspi- 
cion that,  before  the  experiment  is  fin- 
ished, "eflficiency"  will  be  used  as  a  new 
club  to  hammer  him  into  subjection,  pre- 
cisely as  the  piece-price  system  has  been. 
W'orkingmen  understand  well  enough 
that  the  piece-price  system  would  be  a 
fair  and  satisfactory  scheme  under  a 
co-operative  organization  of  industry, 
and  probably  not  many  of  them  find  it 
difficult  to  see  that  the  much  talked  of 
"efficiency"  methods  would  be  an  asset 
to  a  socialistic  commonwealth.  If  the 
efficiency  preachers  sincerely  want  to 
know  what  the  real  reaction  of  the  work- 
ingman to  their  propositions  is.  let  them 
experiment  a  little  further.  Let  them 
find  out  what  would  happen  if  they 
offered  to  supplement  the  wages  contract 
with  a  proviso  that  the  additional  prod- 
uct created  by  "efficiency"  methods 
should  be  divided  in  the  proportion  of 
two-thirds  to  the  worker  and  one-third  to 
the  employer. 

Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  il.  the 
"rffirioncy"  program,  as  it  has  been  pre- 
sented so  far,  is  an  obvious  case  of  sav- 
ing at  the  spigot  and  wasting  at  the 
bung.  Tt  ignores  the  vast  field  of  social 
effirienry.  by  rnmj)arison  with  which 
inriividual  efficiency  is  a  small  matter.  By 
"social   efficiency,"  as  the  term   is  here 
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iistcl,  we  do  not  mean  aiiytliiu^  so  ideal- 
istic as  "social  service"  in  tlie  ethical 
sense,  or  philanthropy,  or  theoretical 
justice.  We  mean  a  practical  social  etlrt- 
ciency  that  is  measnrahle  in  hard  cash,  a 
social  efficiency  that  spells  dividends  to 
stockholders. 

The  labor  and  capital  of  the  world  are 
producing  today  from  one-third  to  une- 
lialf  of  what  they  ought  to  produce 
under  effective  co-operation  and  good 
management.  The  existing  industrial 
orgaiii/ation,  as  all  can  see,  is  working 
as  wastefuUy  as  a  locomotive  out  of 
repair.  The  labor  force  is  deliberately 
following  a  policy  of  resistance,  friction, 
wastefulness  and  sabotage  because  it 
does  not  feel  that  it  is  having  its  rightful 
opportunity  or  getting  its  rightful  share 
of  product.  The  capitalist  employing 
class,  mightily  well  satisfied  with  its  own 
"business  brains,"  and  fully  cimvinced 
that  it  is  richer  than  other  men  are  be- 
cause it  is  endowed  with  superior  "abil- 
ity" (as  the  learned  Mr.  Mallock  ex- 
presses it),  has  been  trying  for  some- 
thing over  a  hundred  years  now  to  solve 
this  bothersome  problem  of  "the  rela- 
tions of  labor  and  capital."  And  what 
has  it  accomplished?  Would  even  Mr. 
Mallock  have  the  hardihood  to  claim  that 
it  has  accomplished  anything  whatever 
.in  this  particular  line  of  efifort?  Is  the 
outlook  for  a  harmonious  organization  of 
the  forces  of  labor  and  capital  thruout 
the  industrial  world  any  brighter  today 
than  it  was  when  Adam  Smith  wrote 
"The  Wealth  of  Nations"? 

Industrial  efficiency  of  the  individual 
worker  w'ill  be  an  excellent  thing  when 
the  world  is  ready  for  it.  But  what  we 
want  just  now  is  a  Brandeis  or  a  Taylor 
to  tell  us  why  we  go  on  wasting  at  the 
bung. 

Crumbs  for  Women 

Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper  gave  our 
readers  two  weeks  ago  important  infor- 
mation as  to  woman  suffrage  in  the  six 
States  that  have  adopted  it.  But  there 
are  many  more  States  which  have  given 
a  grudging  partial  suffrage,  and  on  the 
extent  of  these  crumbs  from  the  rich 
masculine  table  Mrs.  Harper  supplies 
further  information,  which  we  give  here. 

Beginning    with    Michigan    in    1875, 


there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  (>f 
legislatures  to  confer  some  form  of 
school  suffrage  on  women,  and  this  has 
continued  until  in  about  half  of  the 
States  they  have  a  school  vote  of  some 
kind.  In  certain  places  it  is  for  trustees, 
in  others  for  appropriations,  but  no- 
where have  they  as  nmch  of  a  voice  in 
school  affairs  as  men  have.  In  some 
States  they  must  be  mothers  of  children 
of  school  age,  in  others  heads  of  fami- 
lies, and  in  others  taxpayers.  They  must 
register  the  same  as  if  they  were  going 
to  vote  an  entire  ticket,  and  on  election 
day  they  must  go  to  the  general  polls ;  so 
the  school  vote  cast  by  wom.en  must  not 
be  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  nimibcr  who  would  exercise  the  full 
suffrage. 

In  1887  Kansas  again  came  to  the 
front  by  granting  to  women  mimicipal 
suffrage,  which  its  Legislature  had  con- 
stitutional power  to  do,  and  they  have 
exercised  it  ever  since  then,  to  the  dis- 
tinct advantage  of  the  city  governments, 
according  to  the  general  belief.  There 
has  been,  however,  much  legislative  jug- 
gling to  prevent  their  having  a  vote  on 
officials  who  are  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  liquor  prohibition 
laws,  and  they  are  prevented  from  vot- 
ing on  judge  and  marshal  of  the  City 
Court,  justices  of  the  peace  and  consta- 
bles, while  the  police  judge,  city  marshal 
and  chief  of  police  are  appointed,  except 
in  the  small  places.  Liquor  sellers,  when 
indicted,  simply  take  an  appeal  to  a 
higher  court  over  which  women  have  no 
jurisdiction.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  give  women  the  complete  fran- 
chise was  submitted  to  the  voters  in 
1894,  but  was  defeated  largely  because 
of  the  peculiar  political  condition — the 
Republicans  trying  to  regain  the  State 
from  the  control  of  the  Populists  and 
both  parties  willing  to  sacrifice  anything 
that  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way.  An 
amendment  has  now  been  once  more 
submitted,  to  be  voted  on  in  November, 
19 1 2,  and  as  there  is  really  a  strong  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  favor  of  it,  the  prospect 
is  good  for  its  winning  unless  political 
exigencies  again  call  for  a  sacrifice  of 
the  women. 

In  examining  the  patchwork  of  wom- 
en's civil,  legal  and  political  rights  and 
privileges  in  the  United  States,  one  shall 
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find  lliat  in  Montana,  since  1887,  women 
taxpayers  can  vote  on  questions  of  spe- 
cial taxation,  also  for  school  trustees ; 
since  1894  in  Iowa  all  women  can  vote 
on  issuing  bonds  or  increasing  the  tax 
levy ;  since  1898  in  Minnesota  for  library 
trustees  (in  addition  to  school  "officers 
since  1875).  In  1901  the  Legislature  of 
Xew  York  gave  to  taxpaying  women  of 
towns  and  villages  a  vote  upon  propo- 
sitions for  special  taxation,  and  in  1910 
the  law  was  amended  to  include  the  issu- 
ing of  bonds.  After  four  acts  of  the 
Legislature  and  three  decisions  of  the 
highest  courts,  consuming  twenty  years 
of  time,  the  right  was  secured  for 
women  of  the  towns  and  villages  who 
have  children  of  school  age  or  are 
assessed  for  over  $50  to  vote  at  district 
school  meetings !  Even  w^ith  this  small 
privilege  women  have  carried  many  elec- 
tions, and  always  for  the  improvement 
of  the  schools  and  villages.  The  char- 
ters of  seven  or  eight  third-class  cities 
have  conferred  school  suffrage  on 
women,  and  possibly  a  dozen  have  given 
the  taxpayer's  franchise. 

In  1908,  Michigan,  thru  a  new  Consti- 
tution, gave  taxpaying  women  a  vote  on 
all  questions  of  special  taxation  and  the 
granting  of  franchises.  This  was  in  re- 
sponse to  a  petition  from  275,000  of  the 
leading  women  for  the  full  suffrage. 
Most  of  the  fragmentary  voting  privi- 
leges enumerated  above  have  been  given 
by  legislatures  merely  to  get  rid  of  the 
importunities  of  the  women  for  a  chance 
to  obtain  the  complete  franchise.  These 
crumbs  are  about  all  the  actual  suffrage 
a  legislature  has  power  to  give.  That  of 
Michigan  in  1893  conferred  the  munic- 
ipal franchise  on  women,  just  as  that  of 
Kansas  had  done,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  at  once  declared  that  it  had  ex- 
ceeded its  constitutional  power.  This 
would  probably  be  the  decision  in  most 
of  the  States.  The  women  do  not  want 
to  be  enfranchised  in  this  piecemeal  fash- 
ion ;  they  have  almost  entirely  ceased 
asking  for  it,  and  it  is  a  case — to  quote 
the  "antis" — of  having  "the  suffrage 
thrust  upon  them." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  no 
State  ran  the  Legislature  confer  the 
complete  franchise  on  women.  That  can 
be  done  only  thru  amending  the  consti- 
tution! by  taking  the  word  "male"  out  of 


its  qualifications  for  voting,  and  this  re- 
quires the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
electors. 

The  Retirement  of    Mr.   Balfoui- 

Mr.  Balfour  is  not  sixty-five  years 
old,  and  yet  he  retires,  he  says,  because 
of  his  age.  He  is  not  out  of  health ;  he 
feels  no  loss  of  his  mental  powers  ;  but 
he  greatly  dreads  the  possibility  that  he 
may  not  be  conscious  of  the  gradual  loss 
of  eager  initiative,  and  he  fears  that  the 
time  may  come  when  his  leadership  may 
be  supported  by  the  reputation  of  his 
past  rather  than  by  the  vigor  of  his  pres- 
ent. Therefore  this  unexpected  retire- 
ment. 

Very  naturally  the  British  public  is 
slow  to  believe  that  this  tells '  the  whole 
reason.  They  suspect  that  he  is  nettled 
by  the  opposition  he  has  had  to  meet  of 
late  in  his  own  party,  when  Lord  Hals-, 
bury,  over  eighty  years  old,  led  the  fac- 
tion w-hich  bitterly  resented  Balfour's 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  do  not  question  that  Mr. 
Balfour  and  the  Conservative  majority 
that  followed  him  were  prudent  and 
wise.  If  they  had  resisted  it  would  have 
done  no  good,  for  some  hundreds  of 
peers  would  have  been  created  to  swamp 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  would  have 
vastly  weakened  the  honor  in  which 
lords  are  held  in  Great  Britain.  He 
yielded  because  he  had  to ;  but  he  left  the 
House  of  Lords  yet  a  choice  and  distin- 
guished social  institution.  To  have  re- 
sisted would  have  made  it  a  public  laugh- 
ing stock,  which  Conservatives  like  Mr. 
Balfour  would  not  like,  but  which  Lib- 
erals and  Laborites  and  the  Irish  contin- 
gent would  have  seen  with  complacency. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  a  consummate  poli- 
tician, a  master  of  party  management,  a 
born  leader,  and  yet  we  venture  to  think 
his  heart's  love  is  not  in  that  business. 
He  would  much  n-jthcr  be  the  leisurely 
student  of  phiIoso[)hy  and  the  defender 
of  religious  faith.  We  warrant  that  he 
would  pride  himself  more  on  being  pres- 
irlcnt  of  the  British  Association  than  on 
being  Prcnu'er.  Even  just  now  he  has 
turned  froni  the  battle  fray  to  write  in 
The  Ilihhcrt  Journal  a  criticism  of  the 
I'Vench  philosopher  Bergson,  whom  he 
arlmires,  bnt    ran    by  no  tneans    follow. 
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I'hc  great  ijuestioii  of  protcciive  tantts 
which  has  been  forced  on  the  Conserva- 
tive party  by  Joseph  Chamberlain  ap- 
pears to  have  only  a  mild  interest  to  him. 
For  a  long  time  England  doulitcd 
whether  he  believed  in  the  new  dcjctriiie, 
which  is  now  to  be  more  vigorouslv 
prest  by  his  sncccssor  as  leader  of  the 
party.  He  will  not  rctin-  from  Parlia- 
ment, bnt  he  will  attend  its  sessions  only 
occasionally,  and  will  leave  to  others  the 
sure  privilege  of  accepting  defeat  over 
home  rule  for  Ireland  and  disestablish- 
ment in  Wales. 

It  is  not  clear  to  us  that  the  reason 
given  by  Mr.  Balfour  for  withdrawal  is 
a  valid  one.  A  man  should  do  a  man's 
fighting  work  as  long  as  strength  is  re- 
tained. At  the  same  time  when  he 
reaches  the  years  that  men  call  old  age 
his  resignation  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
his  associates,  and  he  should  candidly 
and  honestly  accept  their  suggestions 
that  his  period  of  best  service  is  past,  and 
he  should  seek  such  suggestions.  A  man 
can  never  judge  of  his  own  mental  de- 
cay. Many  a  man  has  held  on  to  a  pul- 
pit or  a  teacher's  chair  or  the  control  of 
business  when  he  ought  to  have  resigned, 
and  it  is  no  wrong  to  force  him  to  re- 
sign. The  unwillingness  to  resign  is  a 
sign  of  incompetency. 

Mr.  Balfour's  successor  as  leader  of 
the  minority  party,  Andrew  Bonar  Law, 
is  almost  unknown  to  this  country.  He 
is  a  Canadian,  only  a  few  years  in  Par- 
liament, and  has  never  held  office  in  a 
Government.  He  is  a  very  effective 
speaker  and  a  powerful  advocate  of  the 
policies  for  which  Joseph  and  Austin 
Chamberlain  have  labored.  He  will  fight 
the  progressive  policies  for  which  Brit- 
ish Liberalism  stands,  and  will  fail ;  for 
he  is  on  the  wrong  side,  and  the  people 
are  henceforth  to  rule  in  their  own  in- 
terests and  not  in  the  interests  of  vested 
privilege.  The  next  five  years  will  show 
lively  times  in  British  politics. 

Our  Opportunity  in  Panama 

The  Canal  Zone  is  the  critical  point 
in  world  commerce  and  1912  is  the  criti- 
cal time  to  make  use  of  it.  This  little 
ribbon  of  land  which  ties  together  two 
great  continents  and  two  great  oceans 
has  been  the  object  of  aspiration  by  the 
great    maritime    Powers    for    four    cen- 


lurics,  and  bluud  ami  money  in  untold 
luiasure  have  been  lavished  for  its  ac- 
(piisition.  At  last,  by  our  usual  combina- 
tion of  good  luck  and  good  management, 
it  has  come  into  our  possession  and  we 
hhall  have  to  decide  within  the  next  two 
\ears  what  shall  be  done  with  it.  It  is 
a  unique  piece  of  real  estate,  the  cross 
roads  of  the  two  great  trade  routes.  All 
land  traffic  north  and  south  in  this  hem- 
isphere must  cross  it.  All  sea  traffic  east 
and  west  in  this  hemisphere  must  pass 
thru  it  or  go  around  by  Magellan  Strait. 
The  two  terminal  ports  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  appropriately  named  after  the  dis- 
coverers of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
shores  of  the  Isthmus,  Cristobal  and  Bal- 
boa, will  be  the  places  where  the  ships 
of  all  nations  must  meet  and  where  they 
can  most  conveniently  exchange  com- 
modities. The  great  artificial  lake, 
Gatun,  thru  which  they  must  pass,  will 
be  a  landlocked  fresh- water  harbor, 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  There  will  be  a  perpetual 
demand  for  dockage  and  storage  facili- 
ties, for  coal  and  oil,  for  tools,  machinery 
and  repairs,  for  food,  ice  and  all  manner 
of  supplies. 

Xow  whatever  of  this  sort  may  be 
needed  by  the  shipping  passing  thru 
the  canal  or  using  its  ports  our  Gov- 
ernment is  in  a  position  to  supply  better 
and  cheaper  than  any  other  agency. 
It  has  the  plant,  the  experience,  the 
organization  and  the  force.  There 
are  3,000  buildings  in  our  possession 
on  the  Zone.  There  are  thoroly 
equipped  machine  shops,  bakeries,  laun- 
dries and  cold  storage  depots.  Uncle 
Sam,  in  his  capacity  as  an  innkeeper, 
runs  53  eating  houses  of  various  grades, 
from  a  high  class  and  expensive  hotel  for 
tourists  to  kitchens  for  West  Indian  ne- 
groes. In  these  establishments  were 
served  last  year  about  4,000,000  meals  at 
prices  as  reasonable  as  those  charged  in 
the  States,  notwithstanding  the  expense 
of  transporting  and  handling  food  in  the 
tropics.  In  his  capacity  as  shopkeeper 
Uncle  Sam  supplies  the  wants  of  some 
60.000  men,  women  and  children  of  va- 
rious races  and  most  diverse  tastes. 
Household  and  personal  articles,  from 
neckties  and  hair  tonic  to  shoes  and  fur- 
niture, are  bought  at  the  lowest  prices  in 
this  country  and  Europe  and  sold  on  the 
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Zone  at  cost  plus  running  expenses  of 
the  commissary. 
■  The  question  now  to  be  brought  before 
Congress  is  whether  we  shall  allow  all 
these  advantages  to  lapse  or  shall  utilize 
them  to  secure  as  much  return  as  possi- 
ble on  our  investment  in  the  Isthmus. 
Shall  we  sell  off  our  267  square  miles  of 
land  to  town  site  boomers  and  real  estate 
>peculators?  Shall  we  allow  our  shops 
and  houses  to  decay  and  auction  off  our 
machinery  for  scrap  iron?  Shall  we 
allow  the  harbor  facilities  to  pass  into 
private  hands  to  their  great  profit  and 
perhaps  to  the  detriment  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  canal  was  constructed? 
Or  shall  we  continue  the  present  efficient 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
our  own  shipping  and  deriving  a  revenue 
from  the  interoceanic  traffic  ? 

The  answer  will  depend  upon  whether 
we  regard  the  canal  as  a  philanthropic 
or  a  business  enterprise.  Is  the  $400.- 
000,000  which  we  will  have  put  into  it 
to  be  considered  a  ship  subsidy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  shipping  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  other  foreign 
countries?  If  so,  it  was  certainly  an  un- 
warranted waste  of  money  because  these 
lines  are  already  sufficiently  subsidized 
and  not  at  all  in  danger  of  being  crushed 
by  American  competition.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  money  was  expended  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  our  own  ship- 
ping, of  reducing  transcontinental  rates 
and  of  enabling  one  fleet  to  police  both 
oceans,  then  it  is  our  manifest  duty  to 
see  that  the  tolls  are  so  fixed  and  our  po- 
sition upon  the  Isthmus  so  utilized  as  to 
secure  these  aims  as  far  as  may  be. 

The  matter  is  in  our  own  hands.  We 
need  consult  no  other  Power.  The  Suez 
Canal  is  internationalized  by  treaty.  The 
Panama  Canal  is  our  own  exclusive 
property.  We  have  simply  dug  a  ditch 
at  our  own  expense  thru  what  is  virtu- 
ally our  own  land,  for  the  Hay-I'unau- 
Varilla  treaty  of  1903  gives  us  "in  per- 
petuity the  use,  occupation  and  control" 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  with  sovereign 
"rights,  power  and  authority."  We  were 
not  obliged  to  undertake  it.  We  need 
nrjt  open  it  in  [915  unless  we  want  to. 
We  can  close  the  gates  of  it  at  any  time 
tliat  it  becomes  inconvenient  or  unprofit- 
able for  us  to  keep  them  oi)en.  The 
Suez  Canal    is    owned    by  financiers  of 


niau)  lands  and  it  pays  them  well.  The 
stockliolders  of  the  Panama  Canal  are 
ever}'  American  citizen  and  no  other. 
Each  one  of  us. has  nearly  $4  invested  in 
the  enterprise.  It  is  our  business  to  see 
that  we  get  our  money  back  with  a  rea- 
sonable profit  before  we  indulge  our  be- 
nevolent instincts  by  giving  gratuities  to 
our  business  rivals. 

For  these  reasons  and  many  others  we 
heartily  approve  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
in  its  recent  report: 

'"The  revenues  of  the  canal  should  go  to  pay 
not  only  the  operating  expenses  but  to  repa} 
the  capital  invested.  Every  legitimate  means 
for  increasing  the  revenue  should  therefore 
be  adopted." 

Mr.  Carnegie's  ^^^-  Carnegie  has  done 
Latest  Gift  well  and  generously  to 
capitalize  his  charities. 
He  has  established  the  Carnegie  Corpo- 
ration of  New  York  and  given  it  $25,- 
000,000.  Its  charter  is  a  very  liberal  one 
and  allows  it  "to  promote  the  advance- 
ment and  diffusion  of  knowledge,"  which 
leaves  much  liberty  to  the  trustees. 
Hitherto  Mr.  Carnegie  has  done  his 
beneficent  work  individually,  but  now  the 
business  of  establishing  libraries  and  aid- 
ing institutions  of  learning  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  new  corporation.  It  is  well 
for  a  man  like  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  has 
passed  his  seventy-fifth  birthday,  and 
who  wants  life's  passion  of  service  to  be 
fruitful  after  his  death,  to  provide  for  it 
in  such  a  permanent  way.  His  largest 
previous  gifts  have  been  $50,935,000 
for  libraries,  $22,000,000  for  the  Car- 
negie Institution  at  Washington,  the 
same  amount  for  the  Institute  at  Pitts- 
burgh which  bears  his  name,  $21,000,000 
for  teaching  funds,  $20,000,000  for  col- 
leges in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
$i0,ooo,rx)0  for  .Scottish  universities,  the 
same  amount  as  an  endowment  for  inter- 
national peace,  $7,250,000  for  hero 
funds,  $6,8oo,OfX)  for  colleges  in  Kng- 
lanrl,  and  a  multitude  of  other  gifts 
which  bring  the  total  up  to  over  $200,- 
000,000,  a  larger  sum  than  was  ever  giv- 
en for  pu1)lic  purposes  by  any  other  man. 
I'lven  so  we  are  not  sure  that  he  will, 
like  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons,  achieve  his  ideal 
which  he  set  before,  the  world  years  ago 
to  die  poor.  As  it  is,  the  wf)rld  cheer- 
fully forgives  him  for  being  rich. 
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Salt   Lake  eiiy 
Commission  Government    and  Sai  raiiunto 

a  (I  o  J)  t  e  il  tlK' 
it»mmis^ion  form  ol  Muiiiicipal  govern 
uient  last  week,  and  the  press  dispatches 
>aid  that  Chelsea,  Mass.,  hy  a  majority 
wl  230,  rejected  it  after  using  it  two 
\ears.  There  had  been  a  commission,  or 
a  board  of  control,  in  Chelsea,  and  at  the 
election  two  new  plans  were  before  the 
voters.  The  first  called  for  a  mayor  and 
four  other  members  of  a  municipal  coun- 
cil— virtually  another  commission.  The 
second,  which  was  adopted,  provides  for 
a  mayor  and  nine  aldermen,  four  at  large 
and  one  from  each  of  the  five  wards ;  for 
a  school  committee  composed  of  the 
mayor  and  two  representatives  of  each 
ward,  and  for  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall.  Those  who  ask  why  Chelsea 
laid  aside  commission  government  may 
find  an  answer  in  the  following  explana- 
tion by  a  Boston  newspaper  : 

'"The  Jewish  vote  was  responsible  for  car- 
■  r\  ing  the  day  for  Plan  2.  The  Jews  wanted 
tliat  plan  because  they  felt  that  if  the  com- 
mission form  with  its  small  number  of  mem- 
bers should  be  adopted  they  would  K^t  but 
poor  show  at  direct  representation,  whereas 
if  the  other  plan  should  prevail  they  undoubt- 
edly would  be  able  to  elect  one  alderman  and 
two  school  committeemen  from  Ward  2." 

.   „  .  Some  twenty  years  ago  an 

,  .  efTort  was  made  to  unite  the 

P  ^^  ^  Free  Baptists  with  the  Con- 
gregationalists.  The  representatives  of 
the  two  bodies  agreed,  but  it  was  too 
early.  Now  the  Free  Baptists  have  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  united  with  the 
larger  Baptist  body.  This  is  achieved  by 
the  simple  process  of  consolidating  their 
mission  boards,  thus  illustrating  the  fact 
that  mission  work  is  the  essential  work 
of  a  Church.  The  questions  which  had 
separated  the  two  bodies  have  ceased  to 
be  debated.  Close  communion  is  not  the 
shibboleth  it  was.  Baptists  do  not  now 
fence  the  communion  table  as  they  did. 
The  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  has 
.taken  over  the  Free  Baptist  Mission  in 
Bengal ;  and  the  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  has  accepted  the  care  of  Free 
Baptist  educational  work  for  the  ne- 
groes ;  and  the  Free  Baptist  weekly.  The 
Morning  Star,  has  been  merged  in  The 
IVatchnian,  of  Boston.  We  have  had 
federation  of  Churches,  and  that  is  ad- 


mirable, but  a  closer  imion  such  as  we 
iiere  have  an  example  of  is  better  still. 
We  have  too  many  denominations,  and 
^ume  of  them  could  best  serve  God  by 
combining  their  forces  by  consolidation. 
We  woiUd  have  more  unions  such  as  this 
and  such  as  the  I'resbyterian  family  of 
Churches  has  been  showing  us. 


The  Church  Supports 
the  War 


The  truth  of   the 


story  cabled  to 
this  country  that 
the  i'ope  had  given  approval  to  the  war 
with  Turkey  has  been  denied  by  Catholic 
l)apers  in  this  country;  but  the  support 
given  to  the  war  by  the  Church  as  a 
whole  is  made  much  of  in  contrast  to  the 
effort  of  the  Socialists  to  organize  a 
.strike  against  the  war.  The  Rome  corre- 
spciudent  of  the  Catholic  Standard  and 
rimes,  of  Philadelphia,  says: 

"The  Catholic  bodies  have  given  unstinted 
support  to  the  expedition  to  Tripoli,  while  the 
Masons — the  rogues — try  by  a  manifesto  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Italy  as  to  their  at- 
titude of  friendship  for  the  Turks.  .  .  . 

"One  of  the  time-honored  accusations  of  the 
irreligious  sects  of  Italy — including,  of  course, 
the  shifty-eyed  Masons — was  that  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  country  lacked  earnest  patriotism. 
And  now  all  look  to  them  in  gratitude,  for 
they  broke  the  power  of  the  general  strike, 
they  are  preparing  expeditions  for  those  whom 
the  Turks  may  maim  in  the  coming  battle^, 
and  their  press  wishes  this  to  be  a  triumph 
of  the  standard  of  the  Cross  over  that  of 
Mahomet. 

"Cardinal  Maffi,  Archbishop  of  Pisa;  Car- 
dinal Ferrari,  Archbishop  of  Milan;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Salerno,  the  Bishoo  of  Cremona 
and  numerous  prelates  and  societies  have  pub- 
licly pronounced  in  favor  of  governmental  ac- 
tion. .  .  .  All  classes,  with  the  exception 
of  the  coolly  lying  Masons,  are  burning  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  enterprise.  'Mothers,' 
cried  a  Dominican  preacher  from  a  pulpit  in 
Perugia  the  other  day,  'ought  to  bless  the  day 
they  suckled  those  soldiers  we  have  sent  to 
the  war.'" 

„     , ,        .         ,      China    is    not    without 
Bookkeepmg  of       -,  1  v      i  r 

„.  ^  .  ,  „.  its  popular  books  ot 
Virtue  and  Vice  .,  .  '  '  •  ,  ,  .,  „„i; 
ethics — indeed,  the  reli- 
gion of  Confucius  and  Loo-tse  is  mainly 
ethics.  But  there  are  popular  Chinese 
books  that  tell  us  the  relative  values  of 
virtues  and  vices,  so  that  a  man  can  reck- 
on up  exactly  at  night  his  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  day.  W^e  give  a  few  items 
as  gathered  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Crofoot 
and  printed  in  The  Chinese  Recorder.  To 
rebel  against  parents  or  to  think  them 
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partial  toward  brothers  is  chargeable 
with  1,000  demerits,  and  infanticide  has 
as  many.  To  hate  a  brother  because  of 
property  has  500  demerits,  and  so  has 
arson.  To  utter  counterfeit  money  gives 
200  discredits ;  to  open  a  gambling  place, 
100;  to  complain  of  the  weather,  50;  to 
sacrifice  to  parents  without  honoring 
them,  50,  but  to  the  gods  only  20 ;  to  talk 
too  much  or  to  complain  of  poverty,  each 
10;  to  throw  away  written  paper,  5;  to 
borrow  and  not  return,  5 ;  to  hate  Budd- 
hist or  Tanist  priests,  5  ;  to  turn  leaves  of 
a  book  with  dirty  hand,  3  ;  to  worry  about 
the  future,  or  to  read  classics  in  bed,  or 
to  revile  a  beggar,  or  to  feel  disgust  be- 
cause food  is  bad,  i  each.  We  commend 
this  method  of  cultivating  virtue  to  our 
Occidental  readers.  Each  one  can  make 
out  for  himself  a  scale  of  merits  and  de- 
merits for  his  virtues  and  vices.  It  might 
be  a  healthy  amusement  for  a  company 
of  young  people  or  old.  One  book  tells 
of  a  man  who  laid  up  3.000  mer'ts  and 
then  3,000  more.  To  add  to  these  10,000 
was  difficult,  but  he  did  it  by  remitting 
the  taxes  of  the  people  in  his  district. 
How  he  made  account  to  his  superiors 
we  are  not  told.  There  are  prizes  in 
such  a  contest  for  merits :  a  certain  num- 
ber will  make  a  man  an  earthly  fairy, 
and  five  times  as  many  a  heavenly  fairy. 

Yuan  Shi-Kai's  ^^^"  the   Hox- 

Opinion  of  Missionaries       ^^    mm  e  m  e  n  t 

started  in  1900. 
■S'lian  .Shi-Kai  exerted  his  authority  as 
fiovernor  of  the  Province  of  .Shantung 
to  check  the  outbreak  and  to  jjrotect 
foreigners  from  violence.  Now  that  he 
has  become  the  ruling  j)ower  in  the  Em- 
pire it  is  important  to  note  his  favorable 
op'nion  of  missionary  activities,  as  ex- 
prest  in  an  official  letter  addrest  at  that 
time  to  the  representatives  of  the  .Amer- 
ican and  English  Baptist  and  Presby- 
terian missions  within  his  jurisdiction  : 

"You,  RcvtTTid  Sirs,  have  been  jirrarhinK 
in  China  many  years,  anrl  without  exception 
exhort  men  roncrrnincr  rJKhfeousness.  Your 
rhurch  cu<!*oms  are  strict  anrl  corre't.  and  all 
your  converts  may  well  observe  them.  In 
'•<;fabIishinK  yotir  fMstoms  you  have  lieen  care- 
ful to  see  that  T^hineee  law  was  observed. 
How,  then,  ran  it  be  said  that  there  is  dis- 
loyalty? To  merf  this  sort  of  rnlumny  T 
have  instrnrfff]  that  prorlamafions  \>r  put  out. 
I    purpose    hereafter    to    have    lasting    peare. 


Church  interests  may  then  prosper,  and  your 
idea  of  preaching  righteousness  I  can  promote. 

"Enclosed  please  find  copy  of  proclamation 
and  of  orders  to  my  subordinates,  for  which 
I   ask   your  forbearing  consideration. 

'The  present  overturning  is  of  a  most  ex- 
traordinary character  It  forced  you,  Rever- 
end Sirs,  by  land  and  water  to  go  long  jour- 
neys, and  subjected  you  to  alarms  and  dan- 
gers, causing  me  many  qualms  of  conscience. 
Everywhere  it  is  now  quiet.  The  missionaries 
of  France,  Germany,  and  other  nations  have 
returned  to  the  interior  to  preach  as  formerly. 
If  you,  Reverend  Sirs,  wish  to  return  to  the 
interior,  I  would  beg  you  first  give  me  word, 
that  I  may  most  certainly  order  the  military 
everywhere  to  carefully  guard  and  escort 
vou." 

M 

On  leaving  Boston  for  Rome  to  re- 
ceive the  red  hat  of  the  Cardinalate  and 
to  hold  "high  and  holy  converse  with 
him  who  for  me  is  next  to  God  Himself 
on  earth,"  Archbishop  O'Connell  gives 
his  benediction  to  the  clergy  and  people 
of  his  diocese.  He  tells  them  of  "the 
overwhelming  honor  which  has  been 
given  him,''  and  that  "never  before  has 
this  fair  and  powerful  city  received  such 
world-wide  distinction  as  in  her  enroll- 
ment among  the  principalities  which 
govern  three  hundred  millions  of  souls 
the  world  over."  This  act  of  Pope  Piu'^ 
X  has  made  Boston  known  "even  in  the 
smallest  hamlet  of  the  farthest  East." 
The  new  Cardinal  then  calls  on  Boston 
to  "rouse  herself  to  the  full  sense  of  her 
sublime  Catholic  duty,"  and  he  pra\s 
that  he  may  return  "ready  for  more  and 
better  work  for  the  Church  and  for  our 
own  beloved  country."  Boston  is  a  Cath- 
olic city  and  is  governed,  ecclesiastically, 
I)y  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Church's 
prelates. 

It  ever  a  public  officer  deserved  im- 
peachment Governor  Bleasc,  of  Snith 
Carolina,  deserves  it.  A  negro  was 
arrcstffi  for  assault.  The  sheriff  feared 
a  lynching  and  appealed  to  the  Governor 
for  troops.  The  Governor's  answer  was 
to  "keep  in  touch  with  the  situation  nnd 
let  him  know  in  the  luorning.  When 
morning  came  the  .sheriff  reported  that 
the  negro  had  been  lynched.  In  an  ad- 
rlress  on  Saturday  Governor  Blease  said 
that  the  event  was  just  as  he  expected 
and  wished,  and  that,  rather  than  send 
troops,  he  would  have  roigtud  his  office 
and  gone  to  leaf!  the  mob.      And  he  is 
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I  iovcrnor  and  ssvorii  to  execute  the  laws. 
We  are  jj^lad  to  know  that  articles  of  ini- 
peachnient  are  likely  to  be  hroiij^^ht,  for 
liis  attitude  is  displeasing  to  many  cit- 
izens. 

We  wish  there  were  ten  such  righteous 
men  as  Martin  I.  J.  Griffin,  the  Catholic 
historian,  who  died  in  I'liiladelphia  last 
week.  It  was  his  square  literary  honesty 
that  marked  him.  It  was  not  his  busi- 
ness to  add  polish  to  the  glory  of  good 
deeds  nor  to  conceal  facts  of  less  praise. 

I I  a  claim  was  made  for  the  American 
C  hurch  which  was  not  true  he  hastened 
lo  contradict  it,  for  he  wanted  the  facts 
told  just  as  they  are.  He  did  not  regard 
history  as  a  record  of  lies  agreed  upon. 
He  was  a  magazine  of  the  real  facts  and 
a  terror  to  willing  purveyors  of  what 
they  would  wish  believed. 

J* 
In  two  States,  New  York  and  New 
jersey,  the  Democrats  lost  their  legisla- 
tures in  the  late  election,  and  Governor 
nix  and  Governor  Wilson  will  be  left 
high  and  dry  except  as  the  Republicans 
are  willing  to  help  them  in  their  ad- 
vanced measures.  Very  properly  both 
of  them  appeal  for  this  help,  and  they 
ought  to  get  it,  whatever  effect  this  may 
have  on  the  political  ambitions  of  one  of 
them.  Party  lines  ought  not  to  be  drawn 
tight  in  these  days  when  local  policies 
are  involved. 

Champ  Clark  did  hurt  enough  at  the 
time  of  the  Canadian  election,  and  he 
has  since  repeated  his  indiscretion  when 
he  declares  that  he  does  not  care  who 
hears  him  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  desire  the 
annexation  of  Canada.  There  is  this 
amount  of  truth  in  it.  that  any  sensible 
man  would  wish  that  the  two  great  coun- 
tries were  one,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  they  would  do  one  thing  to  press 
such  a  union  against  the  wish  of  Cana- 
dians. 

There  is  many  a  monument  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  but  none  to  his  wife.  It  is 
proposed  to  honor  her  name  in  a  build- 
ing for  the  Sayre  College  for  girls  in 
Lexington.  Ky.,  to  be  called  the  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  Building.  There  is  no 
more  suitable  place  for  such  a  monument 


I  ban  iier  Kentucky  homC,  and  nothing 
more  lilting  than  a  worthy  building  for 
a  college  that  seeks  to  give  the  best  edu- 
cation to  young  women.  We  trust  that 
the  plan  will  lind  many  generous  friends. 

J* 

The  age  of  miracles  has  come  again. 
We  see  Persia  a  republic  and  virtually 
ruled  by  an  American  Mordecai,  named 
Schuster,  who  bids  Great  liritain  halt  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  drives  back  from 
the  North  the  Russian  invaders.  We  see 
old  and  slow  China  waking  from  senile 
torpidity  and  in  a  few  days  ovcrturnng 
an  ancient  dynasty  and  proclaiming  a 
rei)ublic.  And  at  our  own  doors  passes 
the  shadow  of  the  navies  of  the  air.  and 
Schenectady  elects  a  Socialist  Mayor 
who  is  a  clergyman. 

Mr.  Taft  owes  it  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  take  care  of  himself  during  the 
period  of  his  administration.  His  per- 
ambulations involve  a  good  many  dan- 
gerous exposures,  and  the  event  which 
happily  did  not  happen  in  California,  the 
attempt  to  blow  him  up  with  dynamite, 
compels  us  to  do  a  lot  of  thinking  as  to 
the  possible  consequences.  We  have  no 
ill  will  for  Mr.  Sherman,  but  we  do  not 
desire  to  see  him  President  of  the  United 
States. 

After  all.  Maine  retains  prohibition  bv 
a  maioritv  of  758.  which  is  dangerouslv 
small.  Governor  Plaisted  is  evidentlv 
disappointed,  and  he  will  call  a  special 
session  of  the  Legislature  in  Febmarv  to 
propose  another  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution which  will  allow  cities  to  pro- 
vide saloons  and  country  towns  to  ex- 
clude them.  The  cities  want  liquor,  and 
they  want  the  revenue  from  license. 

\Vhen  the  other  consuls  fled  for  their 
lives  from  Tripoli  our  American  consul, 
Mr.  Wood,  remained  to  attend  to  his 
duties.  No  wonder  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment thanks  him.  and  his  own  country 
applauds  him. 

By  a  good  majority  Maryland  has. 
greatly  to  her  honor,  refused  to  adopt 
the  amendment  intended  to  disfranchise 
negroes.  We  trust  that  is  the  last  we 
shall  hoar  of  the  movement  there. 


^B 

Insurance 

^^ 

The  T]'ue  Theory  of  Life  Insur- 
ance 

A  SAVINGS  bank  is  intended  for  the 
savings  of  people  of  moderate  means. 
The  management  of  the  funds  is  care- 
fully looked  after  by  law.  and  savings 
bank  trustees  are  supposed  to  administer 
the  funds  not  for  profit  to  themselves, 
but  as  a  philanthropic  duty,  so  that  tlie 
depositors  may  receive  a  fair  interest 
return  upon  their  savings  and  be  as  free 
as  possible  from  risk  of  loss. 

Likewise,  a  life  insurance  company 
should  be  administered  with  utmost  con- 
servatism. Its  funds  should  not  be  used 
for  speculation  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
trustees  to  protect  the  policyholders"  in- 
terests in  every  possible  way.  It  is  on 
this  theory  that  the  New  York  State  law 
of  1906  limiting  the  amount  of  new 
business  that  any  one  mutual  company 
should  write  in  one  year  to  $150,000,000 
was  enacted.  The  object  of  this  law 
was  to  prevent  companies  operating  in 
this  State  from  striving  for  mere  size  at 
any  cost.  It  was  realized  that  a  life  in- 
surance company  should  strive  for 
strength  rather  than  size.  Other  laws 
were  enacted  at  the  same  time,  limiting 
the  proportionate  amount  a  company 
could  spend  for  the  procuring  of  new 
insurance,  the  scale  of  commissions  to  be 
paid  to  agents,  and  so  on. 

The  law  limiting  the  amount  of  new 
insurance  that  any  one  company  should 
write  in  any  one  year  to  $150,000,000 
was  excellent  in  theory,  but  a  little  too 
drastic  in  practice.  The  mad  rush  for 
'^izc  at  any  cost  of  a  few  years  ago  was 
imdonbtcdly  an  evil ;  the  companies,  in 
striving  for  size,  were  too  lenient  in  the 
"-election  of  their  risks  and  paid  far  too 
high  commissions  and  bonuses  to  their 
agents.  When  the  great  New  York  in- 
surance companies  realized  that,  tmdcr 
this  law,  they  could  only  write  a  limited 
amotmt  of  insurance  each  year,  they 
nattirally  brgan  to  scrutinize  their  risks 
more  carefnllv  and  to  work  for  strength 
rathf-r  than  size.  Tn  this  way  these  new 
laws  had  an  excellent  eflPert.  as  the 
steady  decrease  in  expenses  and  the  cor- 


responding increase  of  dividends  to  pol- 
icyholders attests. 

Last  year,  however,  the  Legislature 
somewhat  modified  the  severity  of  this 
law  by  allowing  a  company  which  should 
write  $150,000,000  of  new  business  in  a 
year  at  an  expense  less  than  that  allowed 
by  law  for  the  writing  of  that  amount, 
to  spend  the  difiference  between  the 
actual  and  the  legal  expense  limit  in  the 
procuring  of  additional  insurance.  The 
practical  result  of  this  modification  is  to 
allow  a  company  to  write  twenty  or 
thirty  millions  more  business  in  one  year 
without  encouraging  it  to  excessive  ex- 
pense. This  allows  the  great  .companies 
a  reasonable  and  healthy  growth. 

A  life  insurance  company  should  aim 
more  to  protect  the  many  of  moderate 
means  than  the  few  of  large  means.  As 
a  means  of  preventing  poverty  and  a 
method  by  which  families  deprived  by 
death  of  the  breadwinner  may  not  be- 
come objects  of  charity  and  a  burden 
upon  the  State,  nothing  has  ever  been 
devised  in  civilization  which  equals  the 
power  for  good  of  a  well-managed  life 
insurance  company.  Life  insurance  is 
not.  primarily,  an  investm.ent ;  it  is  a  pro- 
tection, an  anchor  to  windward.  With 
modern  policy  forms,  however,  with  en- 
dowment and  dividend  features  in  them, 
the  element  of  investment  enters  some- 
what into  the  business,  and  policies,  after 
having  been  maintained  for  a  while, 
have  cash  surrender  and  loan  values, 
and  the  tendency  of  many  policyholders 
to  place  more  and  more  importance  on 
these  features  is  economically  unwise. 

To  sum  up,  a  life  insurance  company, 
on  one  hand,  should  consider  the  funds 
of  the  public  entrusted  to  its  care  as  a 
sacred  trust,  and  should  try  to  give  the 
maximum  amoimt  of  protection  consist- 
ent with  absolute  safety  for  the  mini- 
mum cost,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
individual  policyholder  should  take  out 
his  pr^icy  with  the  tm'^elfish  intention  <>f 
protecting  his  family,  and  not  with  .111 
eye  to  juggling  with  future  surrender  or 
loan  vahies  in  business  investments,  or 
withdrawing  them  for  the  purchase  of 
luxuries. 


The  Crops 

The  Government's  crop  report  for 
November,  issued  on  the  8tli,  gives  a 
tinal  estimate  for  corn  and  several  other 
products,  the  figures  for  corn  showing 
an  increase  of  17,000,000  bushels  since 
the  October  report,  llelow  are  the  No- 
vember estimates,  with  the  harvest 
record  in  1910: 

Iiidicat.d,  191 1.  ll.irvtsi,  nj'"- 

Corn     2,776,301,000  3.125,713.000 

Wheat    655,516,000  695,443.000 

Oats    873,641 ,000  1 .126,765,000 

Rye    30,677.000  33.039.000 

Barley    .  i45.05i.ooo  162,227.000 

lUickwheat    17,051,000  17,239,000 

Flaxseed    21,692,000  14,1 16,000 

P'otatoes    . . ". 281,735,000  338,81  i,oco 

Tobacco,    lbs 790,663.000  984,349,000 

The  yield  of  corn  per  acre  was  only 
23.9  bushels,  against  27.4  in  1910,  and  a 
ten  years'  average  of  26.  The  yield  of 
potatoes  was  80.6  bushels,  which  may  be 
compared  with  last  year's  94.4  and  a  ten 
years'  average  of  92.8. 

A  report  from  the  Census  Bureau 
shows  that  up  to  November  i  the  num- 
ber of  bales  of  new  cotton  ginned  was 
9,968,172.  This  exceeds  by  nearly  i,- 
800,000  bales  the  quantity  ginned  up  to 
the  same  date  in  any  previous  year,  and 
indicates,  of  course,  a  very  large  crop. 
Tn  19 10,  633/>  per  cent,  of  the  crop  had 
been  ginned  on  November  t;  If  the 
proportion  holds  good  this  year  the  crop 
is  nearly  15,700,000  bales.  Percentages 
for  earlier  years  would  indicate  even  a 
larger  yield,  or  more  than  16.000,000. 
Rut  it  is  admitted  that  this  year's  condi- 
tions have  been  exceptional,  owing  to  the 
very  early  maturity  of  the  plants. 

Trust  Shares  Rising 

A  .SHARP  upward  movement  in  the 
market  for  securities  was  caused,  last 
week,  mainly  by  the  Circuit  Court's  ap- 
proval of  the  Tobacco  Trust  dissolution 
or  reorganization  plan.  An  advance  of 
about  I  point  for  active  stocks  on  Mon- 
day was  followed,  on  Wednesda}-,  by  a 
decline  of  about  2  points.  On  Wednes- 
day evening  the  court's  decision  became 
known,  and  it  was  unexpectedly  favor- 


able to  the  corporations  affected.  On 
Thursday,  therefore,  prices  on  the  Stock 
l-'xchange  advanced  rapidly,  Steel  (408,- 
900  shares),  showing  a  gain  of  5^4 • 
There  was  a  further  advance  on  Friday, 
but  part  of  it  was  lost.  Sales  of  repre- 
sentative stocks  for  the  week,  with  net 
gains,  are  shown  below : 

Net 
Sales.  change. 

I'.  S.  Steel  1,239,000  -{-aVh 

Reading    7.^8,Hoo  -\-5'A 

L'nion    Pacific    491,500  +3% 

Lehigh  Valley   126,200  +8^ 

.'Km.    .Smelting    105,000  -^-3^ 

.\malg.   Cojjper    88,800  -\-4H 

St.    Paul    64,500  -f-3^ 

North.    Pac 54.300  4-2^' 

Atchison 45,800  -j-i-Mi 

(it.    North 31,200  +'5^ 

Int.    Harvester    20,400  +i/4 

Pennsylvania     15,500  -f-i/^ 

Halt.  &  Ohio   14.500  4-3 

Nat.    Biscuit     10,100  -[-8 

Nat.    Lead    8,400  -(-3^ 

Gen.   Electric    4,200  -fs^/g 

Closing  prices  were  from  i  to  2  points 
below  the  week's  highest  figures.  The 
effect  of  the  decision  was  most  noticeable 
in  .Steel  shares  and  those  of  other  greit 
manufacturing  combinations.  It  was 
shown  by  the  decision,  traders  and  in- 
vestors said,  that  the  interests  of  stock- 
holders would  be  protected  by  the  courts 
and  that  the  Steel  Corporation  would 
suffer  little  loss,  if  any,  even  if  it  should 
be  found  guilty  of  violating  the  Sherman 
act.  On  the  other  hand,  those  to  whom 
the  decision  was  unsatisfactory  saw  in 
the  quick  response  and  upward  coiirse  of 
prices  confirmation  of  their  opinion  that 
the  accepted  plan  would  not  restore 
competition  among  the  parts  of  the 
Trust  or  serve  the  interests  of  inde- 
pendent manufacturers. 

...  .A  recent  census  report  shows  that 
the  value  of  the  live  stock  in  the  Ignited 
States  last  year  was  $4,895,000,000.  the 
increase  since  1900  having  been  59  per 
cent. 

....The  Russian  Government's  re- 
ceipts in  1910  from  the  liquor  monopoh 
sales  were  $386,803,556.  and  after  ex- 
penses were  taken  out  there  was  a  net 
revenue  of  $388,964,660, 
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An  Indictment  of    ^^edill    .McCormick,   of 
Mr.  Taft  Chicago,      vice  -  chair  - 

man  of  the  National 
Progressive  League  (organized  in  the 
interests  of  Senator  La  Follette's  Presi- 
dential aspirations),  has  issued  a  state- 
ment giving  his  reasons  against  the  re- 
nomination  of  Mr.  Taft.  The  statement 
is  issued  in  consequence  of  repeated  in- 
quiry for  the  reasons  of  progressive  op- 
position to  the  renomination,  and  it  is 
worth  remembering  that  Mr.  McCor- 
mick  was  one  of  Mr.  Taft's  partisans  in 
1908.    His  statement  is  condensed: 

"During  the  first  special  session  of  Congress, 
many  were  surprised  at  the  President's  atti- 
tude, and  bitterly  fiisappointed  when  finally 
he  signed  the  Tariff  1  ill. 

"Later,  they  were  startled  by  hi-  ijraise  of 
-Senator  .-\ldrich,  whom  they  held  res.  onsible 
for  the  Tariff  law  which  violated  the  j.ledges 
of  the  party.  They  were  shocked  by  the 
Winona  speech. 

"Hut,  even  then,  like  others,   I   felt  that  the 
President    had    made   the    mistake    of    a    man 
who,    altho   he    long   had    been    in    public    life, 
a";    little   e.xpcrienced    in    political   leadership. 
Xe  all  felt  that  he  would  profit  by  the  lesson 
lerived   from  his  costly  blunder,  and   that  he 
.^ould   realize  that   he   was   being  gravely   de- 
ceived by  men  about  him,  some  in  his  Cabi- 
net,   some    in    Congress,    and    some    influential 
in  the  business  world 

'When    the    I'.allingfr-l'inchot     controversy 

resulted    in   the   dismi'-sal   of   filavis   and    Pin- 

hof,  and  culminated  in  the  discovery  that  the 

'(-called   Wirkersham    report   had   been   ante- 

'atcd    by    dirertior    of   the    Prcsincnt,    like   a 

^'ood    many    other    Progressives,    i    began    to 

doul>t   Mr.   Taft's   qualifications. 

".\nd,    finally,    th^rc    came    the    Administra- 
tion Railroad  bill,  its  amendment  ann  the  con- 
fffuences   resulting  therefrom.       Nobody   will 
I'-ny  that  it  was  drawn  in  a  series  of  execu- 
■  ve  caucuses       Senator  Cummins   was  called 
10   Washington  to  aftrnd  these  caucuses,  but, 
after  the  first,  he  was  never  invited  to  return 
Railroad   presidents  werf  caller]  to  the   White 
Ifoii-e,  and  joined  the   Prf-sident  and  Attorney- 
fineral   in  the  consideration   of  the   measure 
The  bill  which  was  originally  considered  when 
--enafor   <"ummins   was  called   to   Washington 


was  amazingly  different  from  the  measure 
which  emerged  from  the  Attorney-General's  of- 
fice after  the  conferences  with  the  railroad 
presidents.  The  bill  finally  drafted  legalized 
pooling  and  a  controlling  ownership  of  stock 
uy  one  line  in  another  competing  with  it;  in 
sliort,  its  purpose  was  to  permit  the  elimina- 
tion of  competition  in  the  railroad  world.  In 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  the  Progressives, 
v>  ith  the  great  body  of  public  opinion  behind 
them,  succeeded  in  so  amending  it  that  in  its 
final  form  its  likeness  to  the  Administration 
b  11  could  be  recognized  only  by  the  retention 
of  the  Commerce  Court  clause. 

"For  their  legislative  intrepidity,  for  their 
presumption  in  amending  the  executive  bill, 
the  President,  in  so  far  as  he  could,  proceed- 
ed to  punish  the  Progressives.  Now,  we  are 
told,  he  would  put  postmasters  under  civil 
service,  but  he  was  not  ashamed  to  use  the 
patronage  to  coerce  Republicans  who  dared 
to  differ  with  him  as  to  the  character  of  a 
single  bill.  Parenthetically,  he  has  never  with- 
drawn the  patronage  from  the  standpatters 
who  voted  against  his  reciprocity  bill. 

"But,  be  that  as  it  may,  as  Senator  Cum- 
mins has  pointed  out,  in  every  one  of  ttie 
I)roblems  which  have  confronted  this  Admin- 
istration the  Presiilent  has  sided  with  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  legitimate  demands  of 
the  peoi)le  :  not  that  he  is  not  a  well-meaning 
President,  but  Decause  he  is  unable  to  under- 
stand the  needs  of  the  times  and  tnc  aspira- 
tions of  the  American  public.  Me  is  unable 
to  aifpretiatc  his  own  inconsistencies,  and 
would  legalize  transportation  Trusts  while  he 
pronounces  the  mia.smic  Snerman  law  ade- 
(|uate  legislation  for  industrial  Trusts.  It 
needs  no  su|)i)lcmentary  legislation,  he  says. 
That  view  will  not  appeal  to  many.  The  most 
conscientious  business  man  is  not  competent 
to  rietermine  what  constitutes  'reasonable'  or 
unreasonable'   restraint. 

"Personally,  I  believe  in  reciprocity  with 
C'anada,  but  none  of  us  was  able  to  reconcile 
jamming  thru  the  Reciprocity  bill,  with  little 
or  no  mvesngation  by  the  Tariff  Board,  while 
the  President  postponed  revision  of  other 
long-fliscusscd,  well-understood  and  outrage- 
ous schedules  for  a  report  from  the  board." 

-The  platform  adopted  at  the  ClcVe- 


lanH  meeting  of  the  committee  represent- 
ing the  progressive  Republicans  of  Ohio, 
last    week,    is    to   be   the   basis    for    the 
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fuiuiatioii  of  progressive  Republican 
leagues  tluuout  the  State  between  now 
and  January  i,  when  a  State  conference 
will  be  held  at  Columbus.  Sup()ort  is 
pledged  to  no  candidate  fur  I'resident  or 
Governor.  Member^  of  the  couiinittee 
which  drafted  the  resolutions  oppose  the 
renoniination  of  Mr.  iail,  but  there  is 
no  reference  to  that  fact.  A  downward 
revision  of  the  tarilf  is  demanded,  and 
the  protective  principle  extolled ;  the 
initiative  and  referendum  are  favored; 
the  short  ballot  is  commended;  legisla- 
tion to  remedy  trust  evils  is  called  for ; 
also  a  State  corporation  commission,  the 
direct  election  of  Senators,  direct  nomi- 
nations, a  continuance  of  the  conserva- 
tion policy,  and  an  income  tax.  The 
abolition  of  offices  and  commissions  cre- 
ated for  "lame  ducks"  is  one  of  the  re- 
forms demanded.  A  hint  of  agitation 
to  abolish  the  Circuit  Court  or  to  pro- 
vide that  constitutional  questions  be 
taken  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  is 
given  in  the  plank  on  judicial  reform. 

The  majority  opinion  of 
The  Railroads      the     Commerce     Court, 

handed  down  Novem- 
ber 14,  in  the  transcontinental  rate  cases, 
holds  that  the  long  and  short  haul  pro- 
vision of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is 
constitutional.  Judge  Archibald  concurs 
in  the  issuance  of  a  temporary  injunc- 
tion of  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  but  holds  the  long 
and  short  haul  provision  to  be  invalid. 

A  temporary  injunction  against  the 

enforcement  of  the  Missouri  Railroad 
and  Warehouse  Commission's  order  re- 
ducing rates  on  the  transportation  of 
iron  and  steel  within  the  State  has  been 
granted  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  sitting  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The 
decision  was  rendered  by  Judges  Wil- 
liam C.  Hook,  Smith  McPherson  and 
A.  S.  Van  Valkenburg.  Judge  Hook 
has  been  named  as  a  possible  successor 
to  the  late  Judge  Harmon,  of  the  United 

States   Supreme   Court. Thirteen   in- 

.  dictments  for  rebating  were  filed,  No- 
vember 16,  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  at 
New  York,  against  railroad  men  and 
shippers  of  that  city  and  Chicago.  The 
investigation  had  been  going  on  with  un- 
equaled  secrecy  during  many  weeks.  The 
railroads  concerned  are  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  com- 


panies. The  transactions  occurred  be- 
tween July  I,  1910,  and  October  i,  1911. 
On  Saturday  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  established  a  new  rate 
of  55  cents  on  all  through  traffic  on  ship- 
ments from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
Missouri  River  points.  This  is  a  com- 
promise between  the  original  60  cent  rate 
and  the  temporary  rate  of  51  cents  fixed 
by  the  commission  in  1909.  In  making 
this  decision  the  commission  takes  the 
view  that  the  railroads  are  of  necessity 
paying  their  employees  more  than  for- 
merly and  undergo  greater  expense  in 
oj)eration,  and  so  are  entitled  to  the  bet- 
ter rate.  The  order  goes  into  effect 
December  30,  191 1,  for  a  period  of  two 
years. 

j« 

To  the  delegates  of  the  thirty- 
Labor     first    annual    convention    of    the 

American  T'ederation  of  Labor, 
sitting  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Samuel  Gompers 
submitted  his  report  as  president  on  No- 
vember 13.  Mr.  Gompers  predicted 
great  changes  in  American  methods  oi 
government,  particularly  with  regard  to 
political  parties.  He  gave  to  the  refer- 
endum, initiative  and  recall  the  unquali- 
fied endorsement  of  organized  labor,  and 
declared  that  a  real,  representative 
democracy  had  never  been  known  in  the 
United  States,  because  of  the  general  ab- 
sence of  those  provisions.  Mr.  Taft's 
"semi-deification  of  judges"  and  "sanc- 
timonious cant  about  'mob  rule,'  "  as  ex- 
prest  in  his  message  vetoing  the  Arizona 
Statehood  bill,  Mr.  Gompers  denounced 
as  "mere  drivel."  The  president  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor  declares  also  for 
the  passage  of  "anti-injunction  bills,"  the 
restriction  of  immigration,  the  further 
restriction  of  convict  labor,  legislation  to 
relieve  civil  service  employees  from  the 
executive  orders  prohibiting  them  to 
petition  Congress,  uniform  laws  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  health  in  factories, 
a  Depajtment  of  Labor  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  employers'  liability 
and  workingmen's  compensation  acts  in 
all  the  States.  Mr.  Gompers  attacks  the 
so-called  "efficiency  system"  as  applied 
to  labor.  He  reviews  the  McNamara 
case,  and  expresses  his  faith  in  the  inno- 
cence of  the  men  now  on  trial  at  Los 
Angeles  for  dynamiting  outrages,  anil 
denounces  in  unmeasured  terms  their 
removal  from  Indiana  to  California.  The 
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membership  of  his  organization,  Mr. 
Gompers  states,  exceeds  all  previous  fig- 
ures, and,  according  to  the  secretary's 
report,  the  treasury  shows  a  balance  of 
nearly  $200,000  on  hand.  Nearly  $5,000,- 
000   was   disbursed   last   year   in   strike 

funds. The  strike  of  the  New  York 

scavengers  has  been  broken  by  the  de- 
termined resistance  of  Street  Cleaning 
Commissioner  Edwards,  backed  by  the 
Mayor.  Strikebreakers  and  civil  service 
list  men  were  engaged  daily,  until  the 
full  number  of  wagons  were  out  by 
Thursday  of  last  week.  At  some  of  the 
stables  the  former  employees  begged  for 
their  old  jobs.  Threats  of  a  teamsters' 
strike  were  made,  but  the  executive 
council  of  the  teamsters'  locals  failed  to 
take  action  beyond  voting  an  assessment 
of  $1  a  week  to  support  the  striking: 
street  cleaners.  Former  employees  who 
quit  work  under  intimidation  or  who  so 
allege,  were  to  be  tried  on  Monda)  jf 
this  week  on  the  charge  of  absence  with- 
out leave.  The  strike  cost  the  city  in  a 
week's  time,  about  $150,000.  This  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  feeding  police- 
men on  strike  duty,  and  damage  to  har- 
ness, carts  and  horses  of  the  department. 


Bernard  N.  Baker,  of 
The  Panama  Canal     lialtimore,      set      out 

some  time  ago  to 
form  an  independent  steamship  company 
for  service  between  our  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ports  by  way  of  the  Canal.  His 
new  corporation,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Transport  Company,  was  to  have  a  cap- 
ital of  $15,000,000,  and  fifteen  ships 
were  to  be  built  for  it.  By  tiie  Post 
Office  Department  this  company  (if  it 
should  be  the  only  qualified  bidder,  and 
no  other  is  in  sight)  was  to  be  paid  for 
carrying  the  mails.  The  Department's 
advertisement  required  that  proof  of  the 
bidder's  ability  to  do  the  work  shmild  be 
submitted  on  or  before  November  25. 
Mr.  Baker  told  the  President  last  week 
that  he  must  fail  to  mc(t  the  rcf|uirc- 
ments,  and  that  his  failure  was  due  to 
the  powerful  o}>positif>n,  as  he  believed, 
of  the  transcontinental  railroad  com- 
I>an'cs  and  the  banking  instittitiftns  in 
alhanre  with  them.  .Subscriptions  prom- 
ised had  been  withheld,  he  said;  bankers 
who  at  first  had  been  willing  to  assist 
him  had  changed  their  attitude,  and  even 


shipbuilding  companies  which  at  first 
had  exprcst  a  desire  to  build  the  ships, 
had  afterward  declined  to  do  the  work. 
The  reasons  given  in  some  instances,  to- 
gether with  other  evidence,  had  con- 
vinced him  that  railroad  interests  had 
caused  the  opposition.  Several  of  the 
bankers  named  by  Mr.  Baker  have  since 
denied  his  assertions  concerning  them, 
one  or  two  saying  that  he  had  not  ap- 
proached them.  In  reply  to  his  attack  it 
is  said  that  he  seeks  an  excuse  for  the 
failure  of  an  impracticable  project. 
Prominent  railroad  men  say  his  story  is 
an  absurd  one.  He  will  testify  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce. — - — Secretary  Stimson  says 
the  new  route  must  not  be  throttled  by 
the  railroads,  as  the  old  one  was.  He 
would  have  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  empowered  to  reg^ilate  the 
rates  for  transportation  by  way  of  the 
isthmus.  Speaking  at  Kansas  City,  last 
week,  he  favored  Government  aid  for  the 
American  ships  using  the  Canal,  argu- 
ing that  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  for- 
bidding discrimination,  would  not  be  vio- 
lated if  the  tolls  paid  by  our  ships  in  the 
coastwise  trade  should  be  retiu'ned  from 
the  Treasury.  There  are  indications 
that  failure  to  establish  an  independent 
steamship  line  would  cause  much  sup- 
port to  be  given  in  Congress  to  plans  for 
a  line  to  be  owned  by  the  Government. 

The  fort  at  the  Pacific  terminus  will 

be  named  Fort  Grant.  l'\)rts  near  the 
Atlantic  terminus  will  bear  the  names 
of  General  Sherman,  General  Randolph 
and  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  Owing,  it  is 
sad,  to  our  Government's  phuis  for  for- 
tifying the  Canal,  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  enlarge  and  improve  the  de- 
fenses of  Jamaica. 

Arrest  of  General  Bernardo  Reyes 

General  Reyes  ^^^  arrested  in  San  An- 
tonio on  the  i8th,  imme- 
rliatcly  after  his  indictment  by  a  Federal 
grand  jury  at  Laredo  for  being  engaged 
in  fitting  out  a  military  expedition 
.'igainst  the  Madero  Government  in 
Mexico.  Sixteen  other  persons  were  in- 
dictcfl  with  him,  the  complaint  having 
been  made  anrl  the  evidence  furnished  by 
agents  of  our  Department  of  Justice. 
Some  years  ago,  Reyes  was  Minister  of 
War  in  the  ]")iaz  Ciabinet  and  was  known 
as  "the  iflol  of  flic  army."     After  his  re- 
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These   co;i)  right   photograi-hs  are   hy    I'.rown    Itios.,    New    Vork. 

ARABS    DRAGGED    FROM    THEIR  HOMES    IN   THE  OASIS   INTO  THE   GITY 
The    photographs   and    affidavits    of    the    correspondents  leave  no   room  for  doubt  that  the   Italian  soldiery,  after 
the   Arab    rising   in   their   war   on   October  23,  slaughtered  in  cold  blood  unarmed  men,  women  and  enildrcn 
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turn  from  Europe  to  Mexico,  at  the  time 
of  Madero's  triumph,  he  publicly  sup- 
ported Madero's  candidacy  and  prom- 
ised to  enter  the  latter's  Cabinet  as  War 
Minister.  A  few  weeks  later  he  changed 
his  mind  and  became  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  Just  before  the  election  he  left 
the  capital  in  disguise  and  sailed  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  New  Orleans.  For  about 
six  weeks  he  has  been  a  resident  of  San 
Antonio,  where  there  was  a  Reyes  junta, 
as  also  in  El  Paso.  From  the  latter  place 
large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition 
were  smuggled  across  the  boundary.  On 
the  i8th  there  were  other  arrests  in 
northern  Mexico,  with  captures  of  arms. 
For  some  days  there  had  been  indica- 
tions of  a  new  and  formidable  revolution. 
The  removal  of  American  troops  from 
the  border,  where  about  5,000  were  still 
in  camp,  had  been  suspended.  Reyes 
was  released  on  bail,  and  his  arrest,  it 
was  thought,  would  not  prevent  an  up- 
rising, plans  for  which  had  been  com- 
pleted. It  was  said  that  the  army  might 
not  be  loyal  to  Madero,  whom  the  sol- 
diers dislike.  Many  army  officers  have 
resigned.  Madero  has  lost  the  support 
of  many  of  his  revolutionist  soldiers, 
who  have  turned  against  him  because 
the  lands  of  the  rich  have  n^t  been  given 
to  them.  Reyes  asserts  that  he  is  inno- 
cent and  that  his  arrest  was  due  to  the 
hostility  and  unjust  accusations  of  Ma- 
dero.  Policemen  and  others  in    Vera 

Cruz  have  been  arrested  for  plotting  to 
take  pos.session  of  the  city  in  behalf  of 
Reyes. —  In  Torreon  and  ni.'ighboring 
villages  io,ocx;  workmen  are  on  strike 
for  higher  wages  anri  shorter  hours. 
.Vine  men  were  killed  in  a  riot  at  Tor- 
reon r>u  the  15th,  and  foreigners  h'lve 
been  having  the  city.  There  are  new 
strikes  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  charged  that  they  were  fonu-ntcd  by 
keyes.— — Zapata  refused  to  lay  flown 
his  arms  because  Madero,  while  willing 
to  pardon  his  men  for  rebelli  ;n,  wouUI 
not  pnrrlon  those  who  w<  re  guilty  of 
miirrlcr  and  robbery.  Therefore  .Madero 
gave  orrjers  that  the  army  slv^nld  subdue 
him. — — J«^»se  Gomez,  leader  of  the  bloody 
revolt  in  Jurhitan,  has  been  in  cr)nfer- 
cnce  with  Madero  as  to  terms  for  sur- 
render.  In    Sf;nora,   last    week,   three 

Americans  were  killed  bv  the  Yaqni  In- 
dians,  who   are   in   rfbellion.         In   Ta 


basco,  one  Valenzuela,  a  millionaire,  for- 
merly Governor  of  the  State,  is  openly 
promoting  a  revolt  in  behalf  of  Reyes. 
Dr.  Gomez,  a  Maderist,  who  was  re- 
cently removed  from  the  Cabmet,  and 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, has  published  at  the  capital  a  let- 
ter in  which  he  outlines  a  plan  for  get- 
ting rid  of  Madero.  He  would  have  the 
recent  election  annulled  for  illegality. 
— —At  the  end  of  last  week  many 
American  residents  were  leaving  the 
country,  believing  that  a  new  revolution 
was  at  hand. 


_.  ,  .  .  It  is  now  known  that 
Fighting  in  ci  iano  Castro,  the  de- 
Venezuela  p^gg^  President  of  Vene- 
zuela, has  for  some  time  past  been  on  his 
estate  at  Cucuta,  in  Colombia,  near  the 
Venezuelan  boundary.  Venezuela's  Gov- 
ernment has  been  complaining  because 
the  Colombian  Government  refused  to 
arrest  him.  President  Gomez  stationed 
3,000  soldiers  on  the  frontier,  to  resist 
any  hostile  movement  he  and  his  follow- 
ers should  make.  Venezuela's  consul  in 
London  was  informed  by  cable  on  the 
1 8th  that  Castro,  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable force,  had  invaded  Venezuela 
and  had  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat. 
The  battle  was  fought,  it  is  said,  near 
San  CVistobal.  which  is  about  50  miles 
from  Cucuta.  This  report  is  denied  in 
disj)atches  from  Willemslad.  There  is 
much  unrest  in  Venezuela.  General 
Hernandez,  leader  of  the  Nationalist 
j)arty,  has  resigned  from  the  I'Vdcral 
Council,  saying  that  Gomez  has  not  kept 
his  promises  and  has  been  giving  niono])- 
olies  to  foreigners.  It  is  sa'd  that  he  is 
interested  in  a  revolutionary  inovemenl 
with  rieneral  Telleria.  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  Dr.  Vasquez, 
formerly  Speaker  of  the  House,  who 
recently  left  New  York  for  Venezuela, 
with  the  avowed  jmrposc  o*"  starting  a 
revolt. 

Now  that  Germany 
The  Morocco  Affair    and     hrance    have 

come  to  an  agrec- 
iiicnf  in  regard  to  Morocco,  nuirh  of  the 
secic*  history  of  the  affair  is  coming  to 
light.      What  is  most   startling,   perhaps, 
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are  the  statements  made  by  three  differ- 
I'nt  members  uf  I'arliament  in  pubbc 
speeches  that  luij^Uuul  was  on  the  verge 
of  war  with  (Jerniany  last  September, 
and  that  pUms  had  been  defmitely  com- 
pleted for  the  landing  of  15o,(XXj  luiglish 
troops  on  the  L'untinent  in  aid  of  i'Vance. 
Hut  if  Captain  I'aber,  Unionist  member 
of  i*arliament,  is  correct,  England  was 
by  no  means  prepared  to  enter  upon  such 
a  struggle.  He  says  that  the  British 
fleet  was  widely  scattered  and  that  the 
(iovemment  did  not  know  where  the 
(lerman  fleet  was  at  the  time,  so  there 
was  danger  of  an  attack  upon  the  three 
Heets  while  separated.  He  also  said 
that  the  admiral  in  charge  of  one 
part  of  the  fleet,  fearing  an  immediate 
attack,  sent  to  the  officer  commanding 
the  land  forces  to  ask  if  the  fleet 
would  be  safe  under  cover  of  the  gunb 
of  the  fort.  A  reply  came  back  that  it 
was  far  from  safe,  for  if  the  land  forts 
fired  their  guns  they  would  hit  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  instead  of  firing  over  it.  The 
dispatch  of  the  troops  to  France  would 
have  left  England  without  any  protec- 
tion against  an  invader  except  the  navy 
and   the   irregular   and    fore'gn   soldiers. 

The     discussion     of     the     F"ranco- 

German  agreement  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  brought  to  light  the  secret 
treaty  made  with  Spain  in  1904,  accord- 
ing to  which  Spain  was  accorded  a  large 
part  of  the  northern  portion  of  Morocco, 
extending  from  Alelilla,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  Larache,  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
including  Tangier.  The  Spanish  gold 
coast  was  also  to  be  extended  northward 
to  the  boundary  of  Morocco  proper,  not 
far  south  from  Agadir.  The  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  De 
Selves,  when  quest'oned  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  declared  that  France  had 
made  no  protest  against  the  Spanish 
occupation  a  few  months  ago  of  Larache 
and  Alkazar.  Later,  however,  M.  De 
Selves  confessed  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  that  his  predecessor  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  M.  Cruppi,  had  protest- 
ed against  the  Spanish  occupation,  but 
the  permanent  officials  in  the  office  had 
neglected  to  inform  the  new  Ministry  of 
what  liad  been  done  previously  to  his 
appointment ;  surely  a  very  astonishing 
condition  of  affairs  in  a  department 
which  is  supposed  to  have  a  continuous 
policy. 


President  Taft,  at  the 
Shuster  in  Persia      request  of  the  Persian 

(j  o  V  ernment,  desig- 
nated W.  Morgan  Shuster  as  a  compe- 
tent person  to  reorganize  and  manage 
the  finances  of  that  country.  Mr.  Sinis- 
ter arrived  at  Teheran  May  18,  with 
three  American  assistants,  and  a  month 
later  was  invested  by  the  Persian  parlia- 
ment with  plenary  powers  in  fiscal  af- 
fairs. He  organized  a  body  of  guards 
or  gendarmerie  for  the  i)rotection  of  the 
treasury  and  the  collection  of  taxes,  and 
appointed  as  their  chief  Major  Stokes, 
of  the  British  army.  This  appointment 
was  opposed  by  Russia  as  an  invasion  of 
the  Russian  sphere  of  influence,  and  the 
British  Government  also  refused  to  con- 
sent to  his  serving  in  that  capacity.  The 
Russian  representatives  in  Persia  also 
interfered  with  the  collection  of  taxes 
from  rich  Persians  who  claimed  Russian 
protection,  and  when  the  deposed  Shah, 
who  had  been  exiled  to  Russia,  crossed 
tlie  Caspian  and  attempted  to  overthrow 
the  constitutional  Government,  the  Cos- 
sacks were  actively  employed  in  support- 
ing the  movement.  After  the  invasion 
the  Government  ordered  the  confiscation 
of  the  estates  of  Sliua-es-Sultaneh, 
brother  of  the  ex-Shah.  Treasury  guards 
took  possession  of  the  property  and  re- 
fused to  surrender  it  to  the  two  Russian 
consular  officers  who  arrived  some  hours 
later  and  demanded  that  the  matter  be 
settled  by  the  Russian  Bank  at  Teheran. 
The  Russian  Government  claims  that  the 
guards  pointed  their  guns  at  the  consular 
officers  and  therefore  demands  an  apol- 
ogy from  Persia  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  guards.  The  Persian  Government 
replied  courteously  with  an  ofTer  to  in- 
vestigate, but  this  was  not  acceptable  to 
Russia.  Now  't  is  reported  that  Russia 
insists  upon  the  dismissal  of  Shuster  and 
that  troops  have  been  despatched  from 
the  Caucasus  to  occupy  the  provinces  of 
Gilan  and  Mazanderan,  in  Northern 
Persia.  Great  Britain  will,  of  course, 
keep  pace  with  Russian  aggression,  and 
two  regiments  of  troops  from  India 
have  been  landed  at  Bushire,  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  occupied  Shiraz.  Tn  1007 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  agreed  without 
consulting  Persia  upon  a  divis'on  of  that 
country  into  "spheres  of  influence."  the 
Russian  inohidinc'  the  northern  part  (>f 
Persia  and  the  British  the  southern,  with 
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a  neutral  strip  between,  which,  however, 
seems  destined  also  to  fall  under  British 
control.  [For  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment and  a  map  showing  the  partition  of 
Persia,  see  The  Independent,  October 
ID,  1907.]  Mr.  Shuster,  in  a  long  letter 
to  the  London  Times  of  November  9 
and  10,  charges  both  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  with  thwarting  his  efforts,  and 
gives  many  instances  of  their  inter- 
ference. His  final  paragraph  will  serve 
as  an  example  of  his  plain-spoken  and 
undiplomatic  language : 

"The  internal  difficulties  of  Persia  are  great 
enough  to  tax  her  resources  to  the  uttermost 
limit ;  they  alone  will  retard  her  progress  for 
many  years.  If  to  them  we  are  to  add  flag- 
rant bullying  by  outsiders,  varied  by  'finger- 
on-the-nose'  diplomacy,  the  situation  is  verv 
bad. 

■'If  money  is  to  be  obtained  for  permanent 
improvements,  it  must  be  taken  on  impossible 
political  terms;  if  railroads  are  to  be  built. 
they  must  be  conterminous  with  our  old 
friends  'the  spheres  of  influence';  if  rifles  are 
to  be  1  ought,  they  must  be  paid  for  to  a  rich 
and  friendly  foreign  Government  at  just  three 
times  their  market  price:  if  officers  of  expe- 
rience are  to  be  taken  into  the  Persian  service 
to  hasten  progress,  the}-  must  come  from  a 
minor  Power,  or  prove  themselves  to  have 
been  of  the  spineless,  nerveless  type  of  which 
the  tools  of  foreign  interests  are  produced ; 
ev^n  if  they  are  from  a  minor  Power,  there- 
must  not  he  so  many  of  them  taken  as  to  in- 
dicate a  serious  attempt  at  reform. 

".Surely  in  these  days  of  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples and  international  comity  the  land  of 
Cyrus  has  fallen  unon  evil  times.  Ho.vever, 
even  the  ragged  misery  of  the  beggar  and  his 
indifference  to  fate  does  not  justify  us  in  giv- 
ing him  a  gratuitous  kick." 

The  Swedish  Government  has  declined 
Mr.  Shuster's  request  for  twenty  ex- 
perts to  assist  him  in  the  treasury,  owing 
to  the  objections  of  Russia  and  Great 
Britain,  and  he  is  now  trying  to  get 
some  Americans  to  enter  the  service. 
F'remcr  Asfjuith  and  Foreign  Secretary 
Sir  Edward  Grey  have  marie  it  plain  to 
Parliament  that  they  stanrl  with  Ru'^sia 
in  opposing  the  American  Treasurer- 
General,  and  the  Iy»ndon  Times  no 
doubt  speaks  officially  when  it  replies  to 
his  letter  in  the  following  terms  : 

"It  may  be  a'fmiftod  at  once  that  both  Rus- 
>»ia  and  (".rrat  P.ritain  do  intrrff-rc  in  Persian 
'iffairs,  and  that  they  intrrfcre  in  a  way  whifh 
would  ?><■  imijfoper  wore  Persia  a  r'eally  inde- 
pendent rotinfry  m  fhr  full  moaning  of  the 
Mord.  Mr.  Shusu-r's  letter  i.s  thruout  based 
on  the  a«§umption  that  F'ersia  i.s  Kurh  a  coun- 
try As  a  mattrr  of  fact  and  largely  thru 
the  fault  of  fh«-  F'fr^i;in<*  thrmsflves,  Russia 
and    ''ircit     FJritain    exfTf-ise    a    fontro!    rjvrr 


Persia  akin  to  that  exercised  over  a  minor  by 
his  guardians.  Facts  cannot  be  got  out  of 
the  way  by  the  simple  process  of  ignoring 
them.  People  who  think  differently  and  try 
to  act  on  their  view  are  apt  to  get  into  diffi- 
culties ;  and  that,  we  imagine,  is  the  cause  of 
many  of  Mr.  Shuster's  troubles.  He  has  set 
about  his  task  of  reorganizing  Persian  finance 
with  the  greatest  energ>'  and  determination. 
He  believes  that  Russia  and  Great  Britain  have 
no  legal  right  to  the  authority  they  exercise 
in  Persia,  and  that  the  existence  of  Russian 
and  British  'spheres,'  not  having  been  recog- 
nized by  Persia,  has  therefore  no  validity ;  he 
assumes,  wrongly  in  our  view,  that  his  work 
would  be  the  easier  if  this  authority  and  these 
'spheres'  did  not  exist ;  and  he  has  therefore 
made  up  his  mind  to  ignore  them,  with  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  friction  which  we  all 
deplore." 

On  November  13 
Premier  Yuan  Shi-Kai      Yuan      Shi  -  Kai. 

called  to  the  post 
of  Prime  Minister  by  both  the  Regent 
and  the  National  Assembly,  entered  Pe- 
king, from  which  he  had  fled  in  dis- 
grace on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  Dowager  thr^*"  years  ago.  He 
wore  the  yellow  jacket  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  half  dozen  soldiers  bearing 
naked  two-handed  swords,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  2,coo  of  his  troops.  His  recep- 
tion at  the  palace  is  reported  to  have 
been  a  pathetic  scene,  as  both  the  Regent 
and  the  Empress  Dowager  wept  and  be- 
seeched  him  to  assume  control  of  affairs 
as  the  only  salvation  for  the  empire. 
Yuan  ignored  the  Regent,  who  is  father 
to  the  child  Emperor,  but  promised  the 
Empress  Dowager  to  do  what  he  could. 
After  consulting  with  the  former  Minis- 
ters and  such  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  as  remain  at  the  capital  he 
consented  to  take  the  office,  and  gave  out 
a  list  of  twenty  names  as  presidents  and 
vice-presidents  of  the  ten  boards  form- 
ing the  Government.  As  head  of  the 
Hoard  of  Foreign  Affairs  he  nominated 
Lang  Tun-yen,  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
class  of  1882,  who  was  given  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  from  that  university 
at  the  last  commencement.  When  Yuan 
was  flisniisscd  frr)m  the  vice-j)residency 
of  the  lioard  of  i'oreign  Affairs  in  1908, 
Liang  was  given  the  place.  The  pro- 
jjosed  ministry  is  mostly  composecl  of 
(  liinese,  and  among  the  Mariclius  repre- 
sented there  is  none  of  the  nobility. 
r>oth  imperialists  and  republicans  are 
incliirled.  and  it  is  not  ()robable  that  such 
a    compromise    cabinet    can    be    got    to- 
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gether.     Few  of  those  selected  have  ac- 
cejjted,   and   some,   a!iiuiij4    tliem    Liaiij^, 
have  dechned.     It  is  understood  that  the 
pohcy  of  the  new  Premier  will  be  to  hold 
such  provinces  as  are  still   loyal   to  the 
Throne,    especially    Chi-li    and    llo-nan, 
and  endeavor  to  win  back  the  others  by 
peaceful     negotiations.       He     has     sent 
(ieneral  Lan,  a  constitutionalist,  to  Wu- 
chang, the  rebel  capital,  to  win  back  the 
leader   of   the   insurrection,   General    Li 
Vuan-hung.     But  General  Li,  VVu  Ting- 
lang    and    the    other    Southern    repub- 
licans  are   not    disposed    to   accept    any 
compromise    designed    to    save    the    dy- 
nasty.    Dr.  Wu,  former  Minister  to  the 
United  States  and  now  nominally  Min- 
ister of   Foreign   AfTairs   in   the   repub- 
lican    cabinet,     has     telegraphed     from 
Shanghai  earnest   appeals  to  Yuan   and 
the  Prince  Regent  for  the  abdication  of 
the   Emperor.      It   is   likely   in  any   case 
that  the  court  will  soon  retire  to  Jc-hol, 
the  summer  home  of  the  imperial  family, 
north   of   the  Great   Wall   in   Mongoha. 
Hsi    Liang,    ex-Viceroy    of    Manchuria, 
has    been    appointed    general    at    Je-hol, 
and  the  road  from  Peking,  145  miles,  is 

strongly    guarded    by    loyal    troops. 

The  Imperial  Government  is  hard  prest 
for  funds,  altho  the  Empress  Dowager 
and  Emperor  have  made  heavy  contribu- 
tions from  their  private  purse.  The 
wages  of  the  troops  are  in  arrears  and 
their  loyalty  is  on  that  account  precari- 
ous. Payments  have  been  suspended  on 
the  P)Oxcr  indemnity,  and  the  Chinese 
students  in  this  country,  who  were  being 
supported  by  that  portion  of  the  indem- 
nity returned  by  the  United  States,  are 
unable  to  pay  their  expenses. Man- 
churia, the  original  home  of  the  ruling 
dynasty,  has  declared  its  independence 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  Muk- 
den. Kirin  and  Tsitsikhar  have  organized 
local  admin'strations.  The  Province  of 
Shan-tung.  of  which  Canton  is  the  capi- 
tal, has  declared  itself  an  independent 
republic  and  elected  as  president  its 
former  Viceroy,  Sun  Pao-chi.  The  Pro- 
vincial Assemblv  of  Chi-li  has  petitioned 
for  the  establishment  of  a  republ'c. 
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for  Nanking      China     is    now    Nanking, 

which     the     revolutionists 

are  doing  their  utmost  to  capture.    This 

city  is  likely  to  prove  the  turning  point, 


for  if  the  Manchus  hold  it  the  Imperial 
( iovernment  will  be  greatly  strengthened, 
while  if  it  is  lost  to  them,  a  republic  at 
least  for  the  southern  provinces  is  prac- 
tically assured.      The  city  is  important, 
not    merely    by    reason    of    its    position, 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Yang- 
tse  River,  hut    because    it    stands  as  the 
.symbol  of  empire  for  the  southern  prov- 
inces.      The      name      Nanking      means 
"Southern     Capital,"     as     Peking    does 
"Northern  Capital,"  and  in   former  cen- 
turies  when   the  Chinese  ruled  China  it 
was  the  center  of  art,  learning  and  man- 
ufacture.    The    Tai-ping    rebels,    after 
having  gained  a  foothohl  at  Wu-chang, 
moved    down    the    river    and    captured 
.Vanking,  making  it  their  capital  for  more 
than  ten  years,  1853-1864.      The  present 
insurrectionary  movement,  which  resem- 
bles so  strongly  the  Tai-ping,  is  trying 
to  follow  the  same  course ;  but  here,  for 
the  first    time,  the    revolution    has  met 
with  stubborn  resistance.      The  Manchu 
Viceroy,  (ieneral    Chang    Jen-Chun,  re- 
fused to  give  way  to  the  insurgents,  even 
tho  he  was  advi.=ed  to  do  so  by  the  Pe- 
king Government.     He  not  onlv  held  his 
intrenchments      on      Purple      Mountain 
against  their  attacks,  but    sent    his    sol- 
diers  thru   the   city   streets   and   far  out 
into   the  countrv,   beheading  every   Chi- 
nese they  found  w^ho  had  cut  off  his  cue 
or  otherwise  appeared  to  symnathize  with 
revolution.     He  has  imder  his  command 
about   11,000    men,  of  whom    7,000    are 
trained  in  the  modern  manner.      He  is 
well  supplied  with  money  and  ammuni- 
tion.    The    republicans   have    about   the 
same  number  in  the  vicinity,  not  so  well 
drilled    and    organized,    but    under    the 
command  of  yotmg  men  educated  in  the 
colleges  and    military  schools  of    Japan. 
Europe  and  .America.     The  fleet  of  thir- 
teen  gunboats,   formerly  commanded  bv 
\dmiral  Sah,  is  in  their  hands,  and  can 
be  used  in  the  engagement.     The  revolu- 
tionary headquarters  are  at  Ching-kiang. 
a  commercial  port  a  few  miles  down-  the 
river,  and    the    terminus    of  the  railroid 
from   Shanghai.      The  P>ritish  managers 
of  the  railroad,  altho  desirous  of  main- 
taining strict    neutrality,  have    consented 
to    convey    the     republican     soldiers    to 
Ching-kiang  as  ordinary  passengers,  pay- 
ing their  own  fare.     All  the  foreigners 
have  withdrawn  from  Nanking  except  a 
few  Red  Cross  nurses, 
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EARLY  this  summer  a  French  arm}- 
corps  entered  Fez.  It  did  not 
seem  very  important  to  us  at 
home.  It  was  a  long"  way  otl  and  did 
not  involve  us  in  any  direct  way.  \  ery 
few  of  us  reahzcd  that  it  was  the  virtual 
violation  of  a  treaty  to  which  we  were  a 
party.  But  this  episode,  insignifacanc  as 
it  seemed  to  us,  has  plunged  Europe  into 
the  most  threatening  crisis  since  the 
great  war  of  1870.  Englishmen  imme- 
diately lost  interest  in  the  question  of 
changing  their  Constitution.  The  Gov- 
ernment paid  immense  premiums  for  the 
spec-fly  deliver}-  of  coal  at  its  naval  sta- 
tion».  Lloyd  George  stopped  baiting  the 
Lords  and  in  a  public  meeting  spoke 
openly  of  war.  And  the  stir  the  afifair 
made  in  the  British  Isles  was  even  ex- 
ceeded on  the  Continent.  For  several 
weeks  the  world's  peace  was  in  danger 
from  moment  to  moment.  Confidence 
is  not  yet  restored. 

Now,  European  governments  are  no 
more  anxious  to  go  to  war  than  we  are. 
Evidently  the  issues  involved  were  seri- 
ous. It  was  not  so  much  Morocco — 
altho  tliis  country  is  infinitely  richer  than 
is  generally  supposed — which  caused  the 
crisis  a.->  the  fact  that  at  last  France  had 
thrown  aside  the  veil  and  announced  the 
intention,  which  she  harl  always  denied. 
in  spite  of  overwhelming  circumstantial 
evidence,  of  al>sorbing  Mfjrocco.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  bare  incident,  altho  in 
Itself  it  meant  the  repudiation  of  solemn 
[promises,  as  what  the  inci'lent  implied. 

The  r'rench  policy  in  North  .\frica 
dates  from  Napoleon  I.  lie  started  to 
Egyfjt  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
turning  the  Mediterranean  into  a  Irench 
lake.  He  failed,  but  such  has  always 
bef-n  the  goal  of  I'rench  amb  tion.  In 
iHy)  they  occupied  the  coast  at  Algeria. 
I  he  colony  has  steadily  grown  inland, 
intil  today  it  includes  342,5fxj  sfpiare 
iiiiles.  In  1881  they  absorbed  Tunisia, 
50,fxx)  square  miles  more.  And  no  one 
who  has  followefj  I'rcnch  di[>Iomacy  has 


itad  any  doubt  that  they  hoped  to  add 
Morocco  to  their  North  African  empire. 
Ministry  has  followed  ministry  in  Paris, 
but  no  internal  political  eruptions  have 
111  any  way  affected  the  policy  of  the 
Foreign  Office  in  regard  to  Morocco. 

French  army  officers  under  their  dis- 
guises as  scientists  or  tourists  have 
crossed  and  recrossed  Morocco  taking- 
notes.  French  agents  have  offered  fabu- 
lous sums  to  bona  fide  explorers  of  other 
na-tionaliites  for  information  which 
might  interest  the  military  authorities. 
War  maps  based  on  such  material  are  on 
file  in  the  army  headquarters.  French 
consuls  have  granted  'protection"  to 
thousands  of  natives,  thus  spreading  an 
immense  spy  system  over  the  empire, 
and  French  officers  on  leave  and  unoffi- 
cially were  with  the  army  of  the  pre- 
tender, Ben  Hamad.  All  this  has  been 
the  gossip  of  Tangier  for  years.  The 
responsible  French  officials  issue  formal 
denials.  But  once  in  a  while  a  secret 
agent  blunders  and  is  caught  in  the  act. 

But  more  formidable  than  this  under- 
ground intrigue  have  been  the  open  at- 
tacks on  the  independence  of  the  empire 
bv  French  financiers.  One  of  the  "siirhts" 
at  Fez,  over  which  every  returned  trav- 
eler moralizes,  is  a  storeroom  filled  with 
usele!-s  but  wf)^- fully  expensive  toys. 
'1  here  are  grand  pianos  which  no  one 
knows  how  to  tune  or  play.  There  are 
motor  brjats  for  which  tliere  is  no  water, 
automobiles  for  which  there  are  no 
roads  n(,'r  mechanicians,  ['"or  such  bau- 
bUs  the  ex-Sultan,  Mulai  .\bdul-.\ziz, 
was  persuadefi  to  plunge  hopelessly  in 
debt.  And  when,  in  Kjoj,  the  French 
occupied  the  r'cli  .Sliawia  j)rovince, 
nominally  to  preserve  order  in  tiie  name 
of  the  .Sultan,  they  .sent  in  a  bill  to  the 
Moorish  ridvernment  which  completed 
the  bankruj)tcy.  •'The  l-'rench  I^jan,"  as 
the  commission  to  liquid'iti'  the  national 
(lel)t  is  called,  has  stripped  the  country 
of  its  last  shred  of  real  iiidcpciidince. 

'Ilie  Mor,rs.  less  prc-parcd   fur  niodcin 
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MAP  OF  THE  KONGO  AND  KAMERUN 
According  to  the  agreement  recently  signed  at  Berlin,  Germany  withdraws  all  ohjections  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  French  protectorate  over  Morocco  in  consideration  of  the  cessation  of  a  i  art  of  French  Kongo 
adjacent  to  the  German  Kamerun.  The  map  shows  in  black  the  territory  acquired  by  Germany,  which  is  of 
importance  not  so  much  from  its  area  as  because  it  establishes  German  trading  ports  on  Corisco  Bay  and  on 
the  Kongo  and  Ubangi  Rivers.  Germany  is  negotiating  for  the  acquisition  of  Suanish  (iuinea  row  encircled 
by  German  territory.  Germany  has  ceded  to  France  in  exchange  the  triangle  of  land  near  Lake  Chad  between 
the  Logone  and  Shari  Rivers,  commonly  known,  as  "the  duck's  beak."  The  smaller  map  shows  the  extent  of 
the    French    African    emjiire    in   comparison  with  the  area  of  France. 


warfare  than  the  Algerians,  could  have 
ofifered  no  .resistance  to  a  frank  invasion, 
and  Morocco  would  be  today  in  name  as 
well  as  fact  a  French  protectorate  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Germany's  determined 
resistance.  And  that  resistance  seems  at 
last  to  have  been  broken. 

The  development  of  Germany  since 
1870  has  been  spectacular.  The  Griinder- 
zeit,  as  they  call  the  decade  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  was  a  period  of 
immense  industrial  and  financial  activity, 
a  "boom,"  in  which  cities  were  rebuilt, 


factories  opened,  a  hundred  and  one  new 
industries  started.  Typical  of  the  whole 
period  was  the  upbuilding  of  the  mili- 
tary organization. 

The  German  army  has  generally  been 
considered  the  strongest  in  the  world. 
But  more  than  one  shrewd  observer  has 
challenged  the  validity  of  this  develop- 
ment. More  and  more  one  hears  the 
question  raised  as  to  whether  Germany 
could  really  fight.  There  is  always  the 
possibility  of  over-development.  The 
military  organization  of  the  empire  has 
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certainly  come  close  to  this  point,  if  it 
has  not  passed  it.  The  cost  of  army  and 
navy  has  heavily  strained  the  nation 
even  in  peace.  War  is  many  times  more 
expensive,  and  not  only  in  the  direct 
cost  of  maintaining  the  men  in  the  field, 
but  also  in  the  disorganization  to  indus- 
try which  would  result  from  calling  the 
men  to  the  colors.  If  the  trade  unions 
can  get  two-thirds  or  half  of  the  men  in 
a  factory  to  quit  work,  it  is  a  successful 
strike.  If  the  German  army  were 
brought  up  to  its  nominal  war  footing  it 
would  approximate  a  general  strike. 
Hundreds  of  industries  would  be  para- 
lyzed. 

As  in  the  army,  so  in  every  other 
branch  of  activity  there  are  critics  who 
say  that  Germany  is  overdeveloped.  As 
you  enter  the  harbor  here  at  Tangier 
the  first  thing  you  see  is  an  ugly  cube 
rising  above  the  picturesque  flat  roofs  of 
the  Moorish  city.  Painted  across  its 
side,  you  can  read  the  letters  two  miles 
from  the  dock,  "Deutsche  Oriental 
Bank."  You  will  find  a  German  bank  in 
almost  every  city  from  here  to  Manila. 
South  and  Central  America  are  full  of 
them.  This  looks  like  financial  pros- 
perity in  Germany.  But  who  owns  the 
money  with  which  these  banks  do  busi- 
ness? Much  of  it  is  French.  One  of 
the  directors  of  the  Credit  Lyonnaise, 
the  great  French  bank,  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  could  close  lialf  these 
German  banks  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Undoubtedly  an  exaggeration.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  half  a  dozen 
PYench  bankers  could  get  together  and 
tighten  up  the  financial  situation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Imperial  Government  would  be 
unable  to  negotiate  an  internal  loan.  In 
fact,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  this  was 
what  has  happened  in  the  present  crisis. 

Germany  is  a  nation  with  very  little 
available  surplus.  The  peasant,  if  he 
has  a  ^ryjcl  year,  puts  the  surplus  into 
increasing  his  acreage.  The  great  stcrl 
manufacturer  puts  his  year's  profit  and 
prol>?ibIy  some  borrowed  I-'rench  money 
into  an  enlarged  factory.  And  the  G'jv- 
ernmcnt  sinks  every  available  penny  in 
naval  construction  anri  army  expenses. 
Such  a  nati'^>nal  policy  can  result  only  iti 
jmmmse  siirress  or  abject  failure.  A 
serious    industrial    crisis,    a    prolonged 


period  of  "overproduction,"  would  prob- 
ably shake  down  all  the  edifice  of 
acliicvement  which  the  Germans  have 
been  building  this  last  half  century.  And 
the  only  cure  for  "overproduction"  is  a 
widening  market,  a  constant  conquest  of 
new  industrial  fields. 

Germany  is  probably  less  ambitious 
for  territorial  expansion  than  any  Power 
in  Europe.  England,  having  grabbed 
most  of  the  earth  and  the  fulness  tliere- 
of  long  ago,  is  hardly  to  be  compared  m 
this  respect.  Italy,  Austria,  Russia, 
Spain,  and  above  all,  France,  are  keen 
on  extending  their  political  limits.  Ger- 
many, less  interested  in  this  sort  of  ad- 
venture, is,  and  must  be,  eager  for  new 
markets.  The  Mohammedan  countries 
are  the  most  promising  markets  of  our 
epoch.  They  are  producers  of  food- 
stuffs and  raw  material  and  buyers  of 
manufactured  goods.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, no  prospect  that  the  Ottoman 
Empire  will  become  a  competitor  of  the 
industrial  nations  for  a  century  at  least. 
But  her  purchasing  power  grows  apace. 

The  German  welt-politik  of  recent 
years  has  consisted  in  trying  to  secure 
a  favored  commercial  position,  or  at 
least  an  equality  of  opportunity,  in  the 
Mohammedan  countries,  especially  in 
Turkey  and  Persia.  And  so  the  Protes- 
tant Kaiser  has  had  to  pose  as  the  pro- 
tector of  Islam  against  all  Christian  ag- 
gression. Germany  has,  for  instance, 
always  refused  to  join  the  rest  of  Chris- 
tendom in  protesting  against  the  massa- 
cres of  Armenians.  So  Germany's  in- 
terest in  preventing  the  absorption  of 
Morocco  by  I'rance  is  evident. 

First,  Germany  cannot  afford  to  have 
any  market  closed  to  her.  The  iM-ench 
colonial  policy  has  always  been  exclusive 
in  the  extreme.  And  Morocco  offers  a 
commercial  plum  which  no  manufac- 
turing nation  can  despise.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  Texas.  Tangier  is  only  three 
hours  from  Gibraltar.  It  is  the  only 
place  where  the  exceedingly  rich  soil  of 
North  Africa  is  abundantly  watered.  At 
present  its  chief  exports  are  raw  hides. 
I'ut  almost  every  form  of  metal  is  foimd 
there.  Germany  is  especially  interested 
in  the  valuable  cojjpcr  deposits  of  the 
Sus  Province.  The  fuirchasing  power 
of  the  Moors  is  already  great,  and  it  will 
grow   by   leaps    with   flie    introdiicf inn   '■)f 
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railroads  aiul  a  more  stable  government. 
Aiul  tliis  rich  coimtry  France  is  un- 
•  Itiubtedly  planning  to  close  to  other 
nations,  just  as  she  has,  in  spite  of  her 
promises  of  fair  treatment,  closed  Al- 
geria, Tunisia  and  Indo-China. 

The  second  reason  for  Germany's  in- 
tervention in  Morocco  is  that,  unless  she 
can  protect  the  independence  of  this  Mo- 
hammedan empire,  her  [jrestige  as  a 
defender  of  Islam  will  suffer  in  llu- 
Levant- -her  whole  welt-politik  will  be 
compromised.  This  consideration,  while 
perhaps  not  very  impressive  to  the 
American,  is  felt  to  be  of  crucial  impor- 
tance by  the  Germans.  If  the  French  or 
English  diplomats  at  Constantinople 
could  supplant  the  Germans,  who  are 
now  supreme,  it  would  undoubtedly 
wreck  the  railroad  projects  by  which 
Germany  is  hoping  to  open  the  Levan- 
tine markets.  Certainly  nations  have 
gone  to  war  on  smaller  issues. 

Germany  has  threatened  war  for 
seven  years.  When  in  1904  England 
and  France  drew  up  a  secret  under- 
standing, the  entente  cordialc  by  which 
hVance  promised  to  give  England  a  free 
hand  in  Egypt,  and  England  promised 
the  same  liberty  of  action  in  Morocco, 
Germany  precipitated  the  diplomatic 
congress  at  Algeciras.  Her  main  con- 
tention was  that  no  deal  of  such  far- 
reaching  importance  could  be  arranged 
between  any  two  European  Powers 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  nations 
interested. 

The  entente  cordiale,  which  has  since 
become  practically  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance,  was  then  in  its  infancy, 
and  France,  not  quite  sure  of  her  own 
strength  and  uncertain  of  England's 
support,  was  forced  to  back  down.  She 
publicly  renounced  her  intention  of  ab- 
sorbing Morocco,  pledged  herself  to  all 
the  European  Powers  and  America  to 
respect  the  independence  of  the  Moorish 
Empire,  and  in  all  commercial  matters 
to  preserve  strict  neutrality  and  equal 
opportunity.  The  act  of  Algeciras  is  as 
binding  under  international  law  as  any 
diplomatic  convention  could  be. 

Very  few  people  who  have  been  close 
to  Moroccan  affairs  believed  in  France's 
sincerity  in  this  covenant.  The  congress 
recognized  that  Spain  and  France  were 
actually  more  deeply  interested  in  Mo- 
rocco than  other  nations,  and  entrusted 


them  with  "police  powers"  to  help  the 
Sultan  maintain  his  authority  and  the 
public  peace.  '!  he  l-rench  immediately 
went  beyond  the  powers  granted  by  the 
act.  And  I'Jigland,  api)arently  consider- 
ing her  private  agreement  with  h'rance 
as  more  imi)ortant  than  her  public  con- 
vention with  all  the  Powers,  has  sup- 
ported h'rance  thruout. 

Space  (l(jes  not  i)ermit  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  various  intrigues  and  covert 
acts  by  which  the  I'rench  have  violated, 
sometimes  the  letter,  always  the  spirit, 
of  her  agreement  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Two  crucial  incidents  will  suf- 
fice. At  Casablanca,  the  biggest  of  the 
Atlantic  ports,  the  natives  objected  to 
the  digging  up  of  a  graveyard  for  some 
railroad  construction.  There  was  a  riot 
and  half  a  dozen  Europeans  were  killed. 
I*'rance  exercised  her  "police  power"  by 
bombarding  the  city.  Of  course,  very 
few  of  the  people  killed  by  this  bom- 
bardment had  had  any  connection  with 
the  murder  of  the  Europeans.  France 
then  landed  an  army  and  occupied  the 
whole  district  of  the  Shawia.  The  occu- 
pation which  began  in  1907  was  to  be 
temporary — only  to  restore  order — but 
the  French  troops  have  not  yet  been 
withdrawn.  These  extensive  military 
operations  were  all  charged  up  to  the 
Moorish  Government  and  threw  it  into 
bankruptcy  and  the  hands  of  the  French 
money  lenders. 

For  a  while  the  French  were  content 
with  this  advance,  especially  as  Germany 
was  protesting.  It  is  extremely  regret- 
table that  the  voice  of  our  Government 
was  not  heard  at  that  time.  But  early 
this  summer  the  French,  having  securely 
nailed  down  the  Shawia,  made  a  new 
move  and  precipitated  the  present  crisis. 

The  refusal  of  some  of  the  Southern 
Berber  tribes  to  pay  taxes  was  magnified 
into  a  revolution.  It  was  reported  that 
the  rebels  were  marching  on  Fez,  that 
the  life  of  the  Sultan  was  threatened 
and  European  residents  were  in  danger. 
The  F>ench  troops  were  at  once  started 
toward  the  capital.  They  occupied  Fez 
with  very  little  trouble,  and  then,  altho 
their  presence  there  certainly  guaranteed 
the  safety  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Euro- 
peans, launched  out  on  a  campaign 
against  the  alleged  rebels,  a  campaign 
which  has  been  bloody  in  the  extreme. 
And  there  is  no  more  probability  of  this 
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"relief  expedition"  evacuating  the  newly 
conquered  territory  than  there  is  of  their 
leaving  the  Shawia.  They  are  in  fact 
erecting  permanent  military  stations. 
The  act  of  Algeciras  is  now  a  matter  of 
ancient  history.  Morocco  is  no  longer 
an  independent  nation. 

As  a  protest  against  this  violation  of 
treaty,  Germany  despatched  a  battleship 
to  Agadir.  another  port  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  again  the  war  clouds  hung 
heavily  over  Europe.  It  is  very  hard  to 
guess  what  goes  on  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  diplomacy.  Some  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  seem,  however,  pretty  well 
established.  Responsible  members  of 
the  English  Government  publicly  prom- 
ised to  support  France  in  case  of  war. 
French  banks  called  their  German  loans, 
thereby  playing  havoc  with  the  Berlin 
exchange. 

"If  Germany  does  not  fight  now,"  an 
experienced  diplomat  said  privately,  "it 
is  because  she  cannot  find  the  money.  It 
would  be  better  policy  for  her  to  risk  a 
doubtful  war  than  to  allow  France  to 
swallow  Morocco  in  the  face  of  German 
protest.  If  Germany  backs  down,  she 
becomes  a  second-rate  Power.  There 
will  never  be  a  European  war  if  this 
crisis  blows  over.  It  will  mean  that  the 
big  banking  houses  rule  the  world." 

Most  students  of  the  situation  would, 
J  believe,  agree  with  this  statement. 
Germany  certainly  has  her  back  to  the 
wall.  Apparently  she  has  had  to  give 
in.  Her  welt-politik  has  received  a 
frightful  blow.  She  was  not  even  able 
to  restrain  her  own  ally,  Italy,  from  try- 
ing to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Tripoli. 
In  fact,  this  deflection  within  the  TripU- 
Alliance,  certainly  encouraged,  probably 
inspired,  by  the  Anglo-I'rench  combiiu-, 
did  more  than  anything  else  to  break  the 
back  of  the  German  resistance.  At  the 
very  best  '■he  will  come  out  of  the  crisis 
severely  humiliated.  Her  inability  to 
protect  Islam  is  patent.  The  boast  that 
nothing  can  happen  in  Europe  without 
the  Kaiser's  consent  is  a  pricked  bubble. 

f'.nt  the  negr.tiations  are  not  yet  over. 
Ciermany  still  hangs  on  doggedly  for 
rertain  commercial  rr^ncessions.  She  in 
sint^  on  guarantees  that  all  niaimfar 
fiiring  nations  shall  be  on  an  criiial  foot- 
ing in  the  opening  Uf)  of  this  new  and 
rich  market.  She  is  asking  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Algeciras  act  shall  be  pre- 


served, even  if  its  letters  must  be 
changed.  France  was  given  authority 
by  the  assembled  Powers  to  exercise 
"police"  control  in  Morocco  to  aid  the 
Sultan  in  maintaining  the  independence 
of  the  empire.  She  used  that  authority' 
to  destroy  that  independence.  At  least, 
the  Germans  insist,  France  should  give 
serious  and  binding  assurance  of  a  less 
selfishly  exclusive  policy  in  regard  to 
trade  than  she  has  shown  in  Algeria  and 
Tunisia. 

It  matters  little  to  the  United  States 
what  flag  flies  over  the  Kasbah  at  Fez. 
But  we  should  be  as  much  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  our  rights  to  trade 
as  is  Germany.  Certainly  in  this  aspect 
of  the  present  crisis  America  should 
stand  beside  Germany.  We  are  for  the 
open  door  in  Asia;  why  not  in  Africa? 
Our  stake  in  the  country  is  already  con- 
siderable. In  1910  Morocco  sent  us  half 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  raw  material. 
There  are  no  definite  figures  on  imports, 
but  the  volume  of  American  goods  sold 
was  estimated  at  $250,000.  But  the 
present-day  figures  are  insignificant 
compared  to  future  probabilities.  Great 
railroads  are  to  be  built.  If  the  compe- 
tition is  fair  we  can  furnish  the  rails, 
probably  the  locomotives.  Innumerable 
l)ridges  are  to  be  erected.  We  can  get 
all  the  structural  iron  contracts  if  there 
is  a  square  deal.  The  plans  are  already 
drawn  up  for  extensive  harbor  improve- 
ments. They  entail  immense  orders  for 
cement.  The  great  concrete  work  our 
men  are  doing  in  Panama  especially  fits 
us  for  such  work.  Shall  the  warehouses 
now  being  planned  be  roofed  with 
h'rench  or  American  corrugated  iron? 
Shall  the  cleaning  of  Morocco  and  the 
.Moors  be  done  with  Parisian  or  Amer- 
ican soap?  There  is  not  an  industrial 
town  in  the  United  States  which  might 
nf;t  find  a  market  for  its  wares  over 
here.  The  country  needs  everytliing, 
from  windmills  to  knitting  needles,  from 
harvesters  to  shoes. 

Whether  or  not  the  United  States  is  to 
have  a  fair  share  in  the  profits  of  this 
rich  development  depends  entirely  on  the 
attitude  of  our  .State  Dcf)nrtment.  If 
f)iir  Ciovernment  is  farsighled  it  will  line 
uf)  with  Civsmnny  in  insisting  that  the 
open  door  promised  by.  the  French  at 
.Algeciras  shall  stay  open.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  llial,  in  spite  of  tiial  promise, 
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the  I'rcnch  have  hcen  closing  it.  One 
example  is  furnished  by  the  trade  in 
ulive  oil.  Much  of  it  coir.es  to  us  in  a 
raw  state.  Out  the  I'^ench  have  large 
oil  refineries  in  Marseilles.  "'Why," 
they  ask,  "should  the  Yankee  reap  the 
l)rofit  of  this  industry?" 

Tangier  is  talking  this  week  of  what 
happened  to  our  American  consular 
agent  in  Mogador.  He  has  built  up 
quite  a  trade  in  crude  oil  which  he  sells 
on  the  New  York  market.  The  Moorish 
custom  officials  there,  as  everywhere, 
have  a  French  "adviser,"  and  the  Amer- 
ican exporter  found  himself  discrimi- 
nated against.  The  matter  is  now  under 
diplomatic  consideration.  The  Moorish 
Ciovernmcnt  is  ready  to  pay  back  the 
small  sum  illegally  extracted,  but  is  un- 
willing to  take  the  public  action  de- 
manded which  would  prevent  such  dis- 
crimination in  the  future ;  forsooth,  it 
might  offend  the  French. 

This  little  incident  is  typical,  and  in 
the  cafes  and  clubs  every  one  is  discuss- 
ing whether  or  not  our  Government  will 
back  up  its  consul  in  demanding  the  full 
benefit  of  our  formal  treaty  rights.  Here 
a  little  and  there  a  little,  the  French  are 
discouraging    any    commerce    but    their 


own.  The  issue  at  stake,  which  the  Ger- 
mans understand  very  clearly,  seems  to 
be  ignored  by  the  State  Department.  It 
is  whether  or  not  we  and  the  other  na 
tions  are  going  to  get  the  square  deal 
which  the  F"rench  promised  us  at  Alge- 
ciras.  Since  we  signed  that  treaty  our 
.State  Department  has  been  asleep  on 
the  Morocco  question.  Little  by  little 
the  discrimination  has  become  bolder. 

Our  consular  staff  here  is  doing  its 
best  to  i)rotect  American  interests.  It 
would  be  a  less  thankless  task  for  them 
if  they  were  assured  that  the  public  at 
home  understood  the  situation  and  were 
interested  in  the  outcome.  If  we  are 
willing  to  give  up  our  rights  in  Morocco, 
we  might  as  well  recall  our  representa- 
tives at  once.  There  will  not  be  enough 
American  commerce  to  warrant  the  ex- 
Dcnsc  of  a  consulate.  P)Ut  if  we  want  our 
share  of  trade,  if  we  want  to  have  our 
treaties  respected,  the  State  Department 
should  take  emphatic  action  at  once.  We 
would  find  not  only  (jcrmany  with  us 
over  this  issue  of  an  open  door,  but 
every  nation  in  Europe  with  the  excep- 
tion of  France  and  England.  We  could 
have  our  way. 

Tangier,  Morocco. 
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The  Outsider 


BY  MELLA  RUSSELL  McCALLUM 


They  wanted  the  prettiest  china, 
But  they  didn't  ask  for  mine. 

Twas  for  the  minister's  party; 
They   wanted   everything   fine. 

They  wanted   the   nicest  silver. 

Mine's  sterling,  every  bit ; 
It   lies   all   yellow   and   tarnished, 

For  why  should   1  brighten  it? 

They  wanted  the   lightest  biscuit. 

The  hand  and  tlie  heart  of  me  aches, 
When   I   think   of  my   roomy  oven, 

And  the  wonderful  \Yay  it  bakes. 


They  wanted  all  the  good  people. 

That  cut  me  most,  like  a  knife. 
You  see  'twas  the  minister's  party, 

And  I'm  the  saloon-keeper's  wife. 

From   behind   my  kitchen   curtain, 
I   could   see   them   laughing.     Say, 

There  are  roads  in  this  world  lots  harder 
Than  their  "straight  and  narrow  way." 

I  know  how  they  hold  me.     But  tell  me, 

Is  it  sinful  to  keep  the  vows 
That  I  made  that  sweet  June  evening, 

.\s   I  stood   in  mv  father's  house? 


Oh,   well,   they're   there   and   I'm   here. 
And  it's  no  use  to  sit  and  whine. 

Still — they  wanted  the  prettiest  china. 
And   they   didn't   ask    for  mine. 

Wai.kkrvii.lk,  Ont. 


The  Place  of  Journalism  in  University 

Education 

BY  EDWIN   E.   SLOSSON,    Ph.D. 

[The  bequest  by  the  late  Josep'.i  Pulitzer  of  $2,000,000  for  a  school  of  journalism  lias 
aroused  general  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  the  kind  of  training  discussed  in  the  following 
article.  The  author,  now  literarj'  editoT  of  The  Independent,  was  for  many  yeas  a  pro 
fessor  in  a  Western  State  university  and  has  taught  classes  in  journalism  in  sex  era!  institu- 
tions.-— Editok.] 


WHEN  the  question  of  introduc- 
ing journalism  comes  up  for 
consideration  in  any  faculty, 
it  meets  with  such  objections  as  the  fol- 
lowing: Can  the  university  afford  to 
take  on  a  new  course?  Are  we  not  at- 
tempting to  carry  too  many  different 
studies  now?  Is  there  room  on  the 
campus  for  another  .'^ide-show  tent?  Is 
journalism  a  profession?  If  so,  can  it 
be  taught  in  a  university?  If  so,  is  there 
a  wide  demand  among  the  students  for 
such  professional  training?  The  discus- 
sion of  these  and  numerous  similar  ques- 
tions occupies  so  much  time  and  absorbs 
so  much  energy  as  to  be  the  parlia- 
mentary equivalent  of  a  motion  to  lay 
upon  the  table  tlie  original  proposal. 

This  delay  anrl  confusion  are  caused 
by  putting  the  question  in  the  wrong 
form.  Instead  of  asking  if  any  uni- 
versity can  afford  to  introduce  journal- 
ism, it  should  be,  can  any  university  now- 
adays afford  to  get  along  without  it? 
Or,  in  other  words,  has  not  the  power 
of  the  press  become  so  great  a  factor  in 
mrxlern  life  that  a  university  which  docs 
not  use  it  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  lead- 
crshii)?  Has  the  American  university 
that  influence  over  public  tlK)ught  to 
which  it  is  entitled  by  the  high  ideals, 
the  wide  learning  and  the  i)crsonal  abil- 
ity of  its  members?  If  not,  is  it  not  ffjr 
lack  fjf  precisely  that  element  which 
journalism  sujijjlies?  When  I  visit  a 
university  1  am  reminded  of  a  jmwer 
house  where  a  magnificent  engine  is  in- 
stalled, the  big  flywheel  revolving  swift- 
ly with  an  impressive  rlisplay  of  cnrrgy, 
but  not  doing  the  work  to  be  exfnctcd 
of  it  because  the  belting  is  weak  and 
^lark.  so  that  the  power  does  not  get  to 
tlic  marhinf-ry  without  loss  nn'l  delay. 


It  is  always  rash  to  attempt  to  express 
one's  thought  in  the  form  of  a  definition, 
but  one  ought  not  to  shrink  from  it,  for 
the  reader  is  entitled  to  it.  Let  me  give, 
then,  a  definition  that  I  have  used  for 
many  years  and  that  seems  to  cover  the 
ground  and  to  stand  criticism  as  well  as 
any : 

JournalUin  Is  the  art  of  tii)ic!y  and 
effective  presentation  in  print. 

The  word  "timely"  is  perhaps  super- 
fluous. It  is  necessarily  involved  in  the 
word  "effective"  and  it  is  implied  in  the 
term  defined.  If  we  curtail  " journal- 
ism'" we  get  to  the  root  of  it,  jour,  a 
good  old  English  word  as  well  as  a 
hVench,  meaning  "day."  This  reminds 
us  that  journalistic  writing  is  produced 
at  a  certain  time  for  a  specific  and  im- 
mediate effect.  This  differentiates  it 
from  the  larger  body  of  literature  in 
general  where  the  element  of  timcl'ness 
is  eliminated,  or  subordiirited.  The 
journalist  is  writing  for  his  contempo- 
raries, not  for  posterity.  lie  may,  of 
course,  accomplish  more  than  his  aim 
anrl  be  read  by  generations  born  long 
after  the  issues  he  d'scusses  have  been 
dead.  A  considerable  part  of  the  per- 
manent literature  of  the  world,  and  some 
rif  the  best  of  it,  from  Addison's  essays 
to  Kipling's  poems,  is,  or  rather  was, 
journalism. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  introduce  into 
the  definition  the  word  "periodical"  or 
•ts  equivalent,  because  the  manner  of 
publirati'')n  dcj)ends  less  upon  the  char- 
acter f)f  the  work  than  ui)on  such  acci- 
dents as  the  whims  of  the  editor  or  the 
finincial  state  of  the  aiifhor,  b^ugitive 
pamphlets  on  f)olenn'cal  topics  arc  dis- 
linctly  jf)urnalistic  even  thf)  they  may 
not  have  appeared  in  any  newspaper  or 
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mag-azine,  while  most  ol  the  fiction  ami 
many  "f  the  ilt-scriptive  aiul  travel  arti- 
cles puhli->heil  ill  periodicals  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  journalistic.  A  large 
and  increasing  proportion  of  hooks  are 
joiirnalist'c,  not  merely  tlu)se  dealing 
with  pending  (piestions  in  politics  ancl 
religion  but  some  of  a  purely  informa- 
tional character  such  as  the  numerous 
volumes  now  appearing  on  aviatiuii  and 
the  Panama  Canal.  An  article  on  Trij)- 
oli  publ'slied  a  year  ago  would  probably 
have  not  been  journalistic.  Published 
now  it  is,  even  tho  it  has  been  dug  out 
<jf  a  forgotten  pigeon  hole  in  the  edito- 
rial desk  for  the  occasion. 

1  have  used  the  awkward  c.\pressii)n 
"presentation  in  i)riiit"  because  it  is  nec- 
essary to  allow  for  and  to  make  em- 
phatic the  fact  that  there  are  other  ways 
of  conveying  ideas  and  inciting  to  action 
than  by  the  use  of  words.  Modern  jour- 
nalism has  surpassed  the  limitations  of 
language  and  is  daily  adopting  new  and 
more  direct  methods  of  expression.  A 
picture,  diagram  or  a  map  will  give  at 
a  glance  what  pages  could  not  say.  The 
use  of  co-ordinate  curves  and  graphs  is 
now  being  taught  in  our  schools  and  is 
gradually  becoming  the  common  lan- 
guage of  statistics.  Even  a  mathemati- 
cal m'nd  cannot  grasp  the  real  meaning 
of  a  column  of  figures,  representing  say 
the  fluctuations  of  stocks  or  the  monthly 
death  rate,  until  he  has  plotted  them  in 
a  curve.  Graphical  symbolism,  both 
hortatory  and  informational,  is  becom- 
ing so  important  as  to  demand  recogni- 
tion as  a  distinct  art.  A  campaign  may 
be  condensed  into  a  cartoon.  Tn  the  de- 
v'sing  of  ingenious  modes  of  graphical 
presentation  the  French  and  Japanese 
are  ahead  of  us.  Typographical  effects 
which  correspond  to  the  gestures  and 
vocal  emphasis  of  the  orator,  are  now 
used  chiefly  in  the  freer  pages  of  the 
advertising  scctic^n,  hut  much  can  be 
done  in  this  line  even  in  the  most  con- 
ventional fields.  Professor  Moulton,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  made  the 
Bible  more  clear  and  impressive  to  the 
average  reader  by  merely  using  a  new 
arrangement  of  type  for  the  old  versioti. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  science  of  journal- 
ism, or  will  be  after  the  art  has  been 
practised  long  enough,  but  now  we  are 
concerned  onlv  with  the  art,  which  is  a 


way  of  doing  things  to  accomplish  a  pur- 
pose. The  primary  object  of  journalism 
is  to  incite  thought  and  correct  the  judg- 
ment with  a  view  to  action.  Like  ora- 
tory it  aims  to  instruct,  persuade,  con- 
vince, stimulate,  guide,  and  control. 
F.ven  in  its  purely  informational  func- 
tion, the  reportorial  branch  oi  tbe  art, 
the  object  is  to  provide  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  what  has  happened  at  the 
moment,  when,  if  ever,  something  may 
be  done  about  it  and  when  the  informa- 
tion will  tend  to  influence  conduct. 
Journalism  is  essentially  dynamic.  Sci- 
ence, historv,  belles-lettres  and  the  fine 
arts  are  chiefly  static.  Yesterday's  daily 
is  dead  ;  it  is  history  and  not  very  good 
history  at  that,  for  it  is  necessarily  sorne- 
what  confused,  inaccurate  and  lacking 
in  logic  and  proportion.  The  more  alive 
the  journal,  the  shorter  its  life.  If  its 
arguments  and  information  are  designed 
to  be  most  effective  at  one  specific  mo- 
ment in  the  course  of  events  they  vvil' 
be  inappropriate  and  more  or  less  in- 
effective at  another.  The  genuine  orator 
adapts  his  message  closely  to  the  audi- 
ence and  to  the  time.  Many  of  the 
speeches  in  the'  Congressional  Record 
are  not  true  oratory  JDecause  they  were 
written  before  or  after  the  particular 
stage  of  the  discussion  where  they  appear 
and  have  no  relation  to  it.  Last  month 
when  the  Chinese  rebellion  broke  out  the 
reader  wanted  a  detailed  map  of  the  city 
of  Wu-chang.  He  had  never  wanted 
one  before.  He  probably  will  never 
want  one  again.  But  it  was  essential  to 
his  comprehension  of  the  events  nar- 
rated in  the  despatch.  He  did  not  get 
't.  The  Paris  Temps  was  the  only  paper 
I  have  seen  which  gave  it  on  time.  That 
was  good  journalism.  Our  American 
papers  mostly  bluffed  and  dodged  by 
giving  a  street  scene  in  Canton,  a  por- 
trait of  the  child  Emperor,  a  general 
map  of  China,  or  something  of  the  kind  : 
all  very  well  but  not  just  wdiat  was 
wanted.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
editor'als  and  news  stories  that  have  ap- 
peared in  our  papers  and  magazines  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks  on  the  rebellion 
have  not  shown  a  profound  insight  into 
Chinese  politics  or  even  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Chinese  geography.  Now 
there  were  Chinese  students  in  all  our 
universities,   professors   of   Chinese  ami 
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Far  Eastern  conditions  in  some  of  them, 
and  plenty  of  books  and  maps  on  China 
in  the  Hbraries.  But  these  sources  were 
for  the  most  part  quite  unavailable  for 
newspaper  use.  Ihe  managing  editor 
knew  that  if  he  set  at  the  task  of  writing 
up  the  situation  one  of  his  office  staff, 
who  had  never  heard  of  the  Alanchus 
until  he  had  looked  them  up  in  Vol.  XI 
of  the  encyclopedia,  he  would  be  more 
likely  to  get  a  jjrompt  and  useful  edito- 
rial than  if  he  had  telegraphed  to  the 
senior  sinologist  of  America  for  an  arti- 
cle. This  is  merely  a  trivial  example  of 
the  unfortunate  lack  of  connection  be- 
tween the  sanctum  and  the  campus.  It 
really  did  not  matter  to  the  American 
reader  what  was  going  on  in  Wu-chang 
and  vicinity  unless  he  had  relatives 
among  the  missionaries  or  investments 
in  the  steel  works,  but  in  more  impor- 
tant and  immediate  affairs,  where  the 
opinions  of  the  mass  of  readers  make  a 
difference  in  the  course  of  events,  the 
failure  to  have  available  the  expert 
knowledge  of  the  universities  is  a  seri- 
ous loss.  The  university  is  presumed  to 
be  a  repository  of  all  sorts  of  remote 
and  recondite  information  such  as  ordi- 
nary people,  even  when  editors,  cannot 
be  expected  to  keep  in  their  heads  or  on 
their  shelves.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  it 
out  when  it  is  wanted.  And  the  uni- 
versity needs  journalism  as  much  as 
journalism  needs  the  university. 

Now,  if  I  am  anywhere  near  right  in 
defining  the  method  and  motive  of  jour- 
nalism it  obviously  should  occupy  the 
same  position  in  modern  education  that 
oratory  did  in  the  ancient.  It  should 
be  a  fundamental  factor  in  the  system. 
Oratory  is  the  oldest  of  the  liberal  arts 
first  formulated  and  taught  by  the 
Greeks,  further  fleveloped  in  Roman  ed- 
ucation, continued  in  the  disputations  of 
the  mcflieval  universities,  and  so  on 
down  to  our  own  universities,  where  it 
occupies  a  humble  position,  being  less 
often  obligatory  than  swin.ming,  and 
ranking  in.  popularity  amrjng  the  stu- 
dent activities  somewhere  between  bas- 
ket ball  anfl  tennis.  It  undoubtedly  does 
not  get  the  attention  it  deserves  in  mod- 
ern education,  but  it  woubl  be  vain  to 
try'  to  raise  it  to  its  former  high  estate. 
If  has  lost  its  unifjue  importance  thru 
the   inventir,ti   r,i   j>rinting    and     it     will 


never  regain  it,  or  at  least  not  unless 
some  development  of  the  phonograph  or 
telephone  should  give  to  the  human 
voice  a  wider  range.  For  thC  eye  has 
largely  replaced  the  ear.  Many  people 
read  more  words  in  a  day  than  they  hear 
and  some  write  more  than  they  speak. 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  if  tiiey  were 
living  now,  could  not  reach  enough  peo- 
ple by  the  voice  alone  to  exert  a  domi- 
nant intiuence  in  America,  not  even  if 
they  spent  all  their  time  on  the  platforms 
of  Chautauquas  and  special  trains.  If  a 
politician  or  preacher  is  called  upon  to 
speak  to  an  audience  of  three  or  four 
thousand  people  he  regards  it  as  an  im- 
portant opportunity  and  exerts  himself 
to  make  a  good  impression,  yet  when  he 
is  asked  to  contribute  to  a  magazine  he 
reaches  ten  or  a  hundred  times  that 
number  of  readers.  There  are  many 
men  in  America  whose  words  are  read 
daily,  weekly  or  monthly  by  more  than 
a  million  persons.  That  is  to  say,  the 
possible  scope  of  a  man's  immediate  and 
personal  influence  has  been  multiplied 
by  the  press  about  a  thousand  times. 

It  does  not  matter  so  much  that  our 
universities  have  neglected  oratory,  but 
in  being  slow  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  its  modern  substitute,  journal- 
ism, they  are  missing  a  great  opportu- 
nity for  influence.  Not  ou\y  that,  but  the 
lack  of  it  Jias  had  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  studies  they  do  teach.  The 
trh'iuin  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  Gram- 
iiiatica,  Rhetoric  a  or  Dialectica,  were  in 
the  old  days  largely  concerned  with 
spoken  language,  therefore  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  topics  of  current  interest  and 
practical  importance.  Hut  their  modern 
efjuivalcnts,  say.  Literature,  Composi- 
tion and  Logic,  are  not  commonly  util- 
ized during  the  college  in  either  oratori- 
cal or  journalistic  practice.  Authorship 
is  tauglit  rather  as  a  fine  art  than  as  an 
ajjplied  art,  aloof  frcjm  life  and  wanting 
in  the  sense  of  immediacy.  I  l'  by  his 
^tudy  of  poetics  the  student  learns  how 
to  write  poetry,  wh'ch  is  improbable,  it 
is  not  apt  to  be  journalistic  i>oetry,  such 
as  Milton,  Dryden  and  Tennyson  often 
wrote.  Our  graduates  have  been  taught 
the  art  of  a(f|uisiti(;n  but  not  the  art  of 
exposition.  They  can  loarl  but  not  fire, 
at  least  not  so  as  to  be  sure  of  bitiin;^ 
the  bulls-eye  of  a  moving  target.      Tlicre 
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is  this  important  diti'ereiice  between 
speaking  and  writing;  no  one,  nnless  lie 
is  crazy,  lall\->  witliunt  having  an  au- 
ditor. I '.'II  there  are  plenty  ut  men  and 
women,  Dtlierwi^e  sane,  who  gu  on  writ- 
ing all  their  lives,  and  even  publishing, 
it  they  have  money  enough,  without  a 
single  reader  except  the  one  who  cor- 
rects the  i)rtHjl.  Mven  the  nujst  ego- 
tistic and  unobservant  public  speaker 
w.ll  iKitice  when  his  audience  goes  to 
sleep  nr  walks  nut,  but  the  author  can 
never   tell  what  pages  his  readers  skip. 

There  is  thus  no  immediate  and  auto- 
matic check  on   dullness   and   obscurity. 

This  accounts,  1  believe,  for  the  tact 
that  academical  theses  are  apt  to  be  hard 
reading  and  uninteresting  even  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  The 
anc'ciit  sophist  lost  his  income  if  his 
pupils  could  not  win  cases  in  the  agora 
or  failed  to  convince  that  the  worse  was 
the  better  reason.  The  income  of  the 
medieval  school  man  depended  upon  his 
ability  to  train  scholars  to  maintain  a 
dogma  against  all  comers.  But  no  such 
test  of  success  applies  to  the  modern 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  logic,  unless 
indeed  he  is  coaching  the  team  for  an 
intercollegiate  debate. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  settle  or  even 
to  discuss  whether  journalism  is,  or  may 
become,  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
Even  tho  traininsr  for  it  should  in  time 
come  to  be  as  speciaHzcd  and  technical 
as  for  law  or  medicine,  still  most  of  the 
writing  for  the  press  will  continue  to 
he  done  by  those  who  have  not  made  it 
their  exclusive  career.  Some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  art  of  writing  for  an  im- 
mediate purpose  should  be  as  common 
as  a  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law.  It 
is  indeed  not  worth  while  to  establish 
a  school  to  teach  how  to  correct  proof 
or  to  construct  headlines  of  twenty  let- 
ters containing  a  verb.  Such  technique 
of  the  various  crafts  of  the  i)rinting" 
house  may  properly  be  taught,  but  that 
is  a  minor  matter.  The  instruction  given 
to  literary  aspirants  in  some  courses  on 
authorship,  to  use  a  typewriter,  enclose 
stamps  and  never  roll  the  manuscript, 
is  on  a  par  with  the  advice  to  applicants 
for  a  position  as  ofifice  boy,  to  black  your 
boots,  comb  your  hair  and  not  to  whistle 
or  chew  gum,  all  very  desirable  things 
to  knew,  yet  after  all  not   so  important 


as  souje  otiier  things  les,s  often  taught. 
The  census  of  icjoo  discovered  .some 
^i(),(Xjo  journalists  in  the  United  States, 
and  since  the  census  takers  were  in- 
structed t(j  ■"distinguish  a  joinnalist,  ed- 
\lov  or  reporter  fr(jm  an  author  or  other 
literary  person  who  does  not  follow  jour- 
nalism as  a  distinct  profession,"  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  they  were  endowed 
with  this  remarkable  power  of  discrimi- 
nation. But  outside  these  narrow  lines 
there  are  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
could  proht  by  training  in  the  journal- 
istic art  of  collecting  material  and  util- 
izing it  to  the  best  advantage  at  the  mo- 
meiU ;  especially  the  6,000  authors  and 
>cientists,  the  1 12,000  clergymen,  the 
1 14,000  lawyers,  the  4,000  librarians,  the 
440,000  teachers,  and  the  7,000  univer- 
sity professors.  That  is,  tliere  are  now 
more  professed  journalists  in  the  LJn  tcil 
States  than  there  are  dentists,  civil  engi- 
neers, architects,  veterinary  surgeons, 
dairymen  or  trained  nurses,  yet  many 
uni\ersities  feel  it  necessary  to  provide 
a  specialized  training  for  these  occupa- 
tions. Certainly  the  men  and  women 
who  make  a  business  of  writing  need 
education  as  much. 

A  start  has  already  been  made  toward 
meeting  this  demand.  The  following 
universities  and  doubtless  others  that  1 
have  not  heard  of,  are  giving  more  or 
less  clearly  differentiated  courses  in 
journalism:  Missouri,  New  York,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin.  Michigan,  Kansas,  In- 
diana, iMinncsota,  Nebraska,  Miami, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Ohio,  Iowa  State 
College  and  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College.  And  now  Columbia  University 
has  a  million  dollars  with  which  to 
found  a  School  of  Journalism  and  seven 
years  in  which  to  prove  it  a  success.  If 
at  the  end  of  that  time  Columbia  has  not 
made  good,  the  second  million  goes  to 
Harvard  instead.  Mr.  Pulitzer,  in  ex- 
pounding his  plan,*  shows  that  he  has 
no  doubt  of  its  practicality,  tho  he  be- 
trays some  skepticism  as  to  the  ability 
of  any  university  to  carry  it  out  as  he 
would  have  it  done.  In  refuting  the 
common  objections  that  the  newspaper 
man  is  "born,  not  made,"  and  that  the 
trade  may  be  best  learned  in  the  shop 
he  says : 

*The  School  of  Tournalism  '-^  Columbia  Univevsit\. 
Xcrtli  American  7?e;iVjt'.  \I,-\y.  1904:  republished  l>v 
C'ohmibia   I'niveisitv. 
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"The  only  position  that  occurs  to  me  which 
a  man  in  our  republic  can  successfully  fill  by 
the  simple  fact  of  birth  is  that  of  an  idiot. 
!s  there  any  ottier  position  for  which  a  man 
does  not  demand  and  receive  training — train- 
ing at  home,  training  in  schools  and  colleges, 
training  by  master  craftsmen,  or  training 
thru  bitter  experience — thru  the  burns  that 
make  the  child  dread  the  fire,  thru  blunders 
costly  to  the  aspirant? 

"This  last  is  the  process  by  which  the  pro- 
fession of  journalism  at  present  obtains  its 
recruits.  It  works  by  natural  selection  and 
•he  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  its  failures  are 
strewn  along  the  wayside. 

"The  "born  editor"  who  has  succeeded 
greatly  without  special  preparation  is  simply 
a  man  with  unusual  ability  and  aptitude  for 
bis  chosen  profession,  with  great  power  of 
concentration  and  sustained  effort.  He  is  one 
who  loves  his  work  and  puts  his  whole  heart 
and  mind  into  it.  He  is  in  the  strictest  sense 
an  educated  man,  but  he  has  merely  substi- 
tuted jr//-education  for  education  by  others, 
making  up  for  any  deficiencies  in  his  training 
by  the  unreserved  sacrifice  of  strength,  energy 
and  pleasure.  Even  m  his  case  might  it  not 
be  an  advantage  to  have  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion that  would  give  him  the  same  results  at 
a  saving  of  much  time  and  labor? 

"The  'shop'  idea  is  the  one  that  used  to 
prevail  in  the  law  and  in  medicine.  Legal 
studies  began  by  copying  bills  of  cost  for  the 
country  lawyer;  medical  training  by  sweep- 
ing out  a  doctor's  office.  Now  it  is  recog- 
nized that  better  results  are  obtained  by 
starting  with  a  systematic  equipment  in  a 
professional  school.  The  lawyer  learns  noth- 
ing at  college  except  the  theory  of  the  law, 
its  principles  and  some  precedents.  When  he 
receives  his  diploma  he  is  quite  unprepared 
to  practise.  Nor  docs  the  doctor  learn  to 
practise  at  the  medical  school.  He  learns 
only  principles,  theories,  rules,  the  experience 
of  others — the  foundation  of  his  profession. 
After  leaving  college  he  must  work  in  the 
hospitals  to  acquire  the  art  of  practically  aji- 
plying  his  knowledge. 

"In  journalism  at  present  the  newspaper  of- 
fices are  the  hospitals,  but  the  students  come 
to  them  knowing  nothing  of  principles  or  theo- 
ries. The  newspaper  hospital  is  extremely 
accommodating.  Tt  furnishes  the  patients  for 
its  young  men  to  practise  on,  puts  dissecting 
knives  into  the  hands  of  beginners  uho  do 
not  know  an  artery  from  a  vermiform  ap- 
pendix and  pays  them  for  the  blunders  by 
which  they  gradually  teach  themselves  their 
profession.  \V>  may  sympathize  with  the  stu- 
dents in  their  industrious  efTorts  at  self-edu- 
cation, but  may  we  not  also  sympathize  with 
the  unfortunate  editor  who  has  to  work  with 
«urh  incompetent  instruments?" 

This  is  sound  cflucatirjnal  psychology. 

The  success  of  the  extension  of  school 

train'nj.^  inf^'  new  ficUls  goes  far  to  cs- 


lahlibh  the  tlieoreni  that  anything  thai 
can  be  learned  can  be  taught.  This  is 
merely  to  say  that  i)roper  methods  and 
gtiidance  and  inspiration  can  redtice  the 
waste  of  lime  and  material  in  acquiring 
the  necessary  competency.  It  is  because 
of  this  discovery  of  the  possibiHty  of  ed- 
ucating for  anything  that  young  men  are 
coming  to  assume  positions  of  responsi- 
bility formerly  reserved  to  their  elders. 
We  are  learning  how  to  endow  youth 
with  the  experience  of  age,  yes,  with 
the  experience  of  the  ages.  We  can 
really  put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders. 

Professor  Bergson,  in  his  address  at 
University  College,  London,  two  weeks 
ago,  expounded  the  theory  that  the  prog- 
ress of  the  world  depended  upon  man's 
power  to  condense  duration  by  summar- 
izing the  past  in  the  present  application 
of  it.  Til's  idea  of  telescoping  time  is, 
to  Bergson's  mind,  not  merely  a  daring 
metaphor  but  quite  a  literal  truth.  It  is 
at  any  rate  what  we  try  to  do  in  the 
educative  process.  Just  as  the  einbryo 
recapitulates  within  a  few  months  the 
evolutionary  stages  of  a  million  years, 
so  the  college  student  within  a  few  years 
gains  knowledge,  methods  and  ideals 
which  have  required  centuries  of  human 
labor  to  develop. 

The  journalist,  more  than  other  men, 
needs  to  have  his  individual  energy  re- 
inforced by  this  control  of  the  power  of 
the  past,  which  is  most  easily  attained  by 
systematic  education.  But  the  mctliods 
of  journalistic  training  when  tiiey  have 
been  worked  out  will,  I  believe,  be  found 
applicable  and  useful  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  university  and  to  many  stu- 
dents not  intending  to  enter  the  profes- 
sion. I  would  even  go  further  and  sug- 
gest in  conclusion  tiiat  the  editing  and 
I)ublishing  of  periodicals,  wlr'ch  is  al- 
ready recognized  as  a  legitimate  func- 
tion of  a  university,  may  l)c  extended  U) 
include  a  journal  of  a  more  general  and 
popular  character,  not  as  a  student 
pajHr,  or  a  Ial)oratory  exercise,  or  a 
moflci  f)r  a  competitor  of  existing  peri- 
odicals, but  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
news  and  comment  of  a  rlifferent  char- 
acter than  privately  owned  papers  seem 
able  to  supply. 
Nkw  York  dry. 
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[Our  readers  will  be  intere&tL-il  in  this  article  writtefi  by  Professor  Stair,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  The  authoi  has  been  connected  with  several  different  colleges  and 
niiiseiims.  In  1904  he  went  to  Jai  an  on  behalf  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  to  secure  a 
group  of  the  .\inu,  the  abori^iial  i  opuh'tion  of  Japan,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  grain!  prize 
lie  has  also  traveled  extensively  in  Mexico  and  the  Kongo,  and  is  at  the  present  moment 
again    on    his    way    to    Japan — Kiutor.  ) 


TOURISTS  are  prune  to  iinlnlge  in 
superlative  i)raise  of  Japanese 
scenery,  l^vcn  e.xperienced  trav- 
elers who  know  Eino[)e  and  America  are 
often  extreme  in  their  appreciation.  One 
lady  friend,  who  has  seen  much,  consid- 
ers it  the  loveliest  land  in  the  world. 
Against  such  a  chorus  of  approval  only 
a  bold  man  can  venture  dissent,  and  one 
who  docs  dissent  must  seriously  seek  for 
the  explanation  of  this  all  but  unanimous 
outburst  of  praise.  If  the  scenery  of 
Japan  is  not  the  finest,  why  is  there  so 
general  assent  to  the  proposition? 
Frankly  I  admit  that  for  me  Japanese 
scenery  falls  far  short  of  its  reputation. 
Why,  then,  do  most  people  so  much  ad- 
mire it?  Probably  because  the  Japanese 
themselves  so  greatly  admire  it.  No- 
where else  does  any  people  so  profound- 
ly, so  passionately,  enjoy,  appreciate, 
adore  their  landscape.  Crowds  of  men, 
women,  children,  daily  visit  the  famous 
places  of  Japan  to  enjoy  the  view.  The 
beautiful  places  of  the  empire  are  known 
by  name  to  all ;  they  are  topics  of  con- 
versation ;  they  are  themes  for  poems ; 
they  have  been  represented  in  draw- 
ings and  prints  a  thousand  times : 
associations,  historical  and  sentimental. 
are  connected  with  them.  Thus  even 
the  tourist,  the  globe-trotter,  igno- 
rant of  history  and  tradition,  callous 
to  art  and  poetry — even  he  catches  some- 
thing of  the  permeating  spirit  and  sees 
things,  not  with  the  coldly  critical  eye  of 
the  judge,  but  with  the  w^arm  affection 
of  the  patriotic  native. 

Not  that  we  wish  to  underrate  the 
actual  charms  of  Japan.  There  are  many 
scenes  of  beauty  in  the  Island  Empire. 
Japanese  landscapes  are  for  the  most  part 
'"pretty"  rather  than  grand  or  impres- 
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sive.  There  are  many  pretty  hills — 
grass-sheeted,  tree-clad,  rock-sloped ; 
there  are  many  j)retty  valleys  vvith  river 
torrents ;  there  are  many  pretty  cascades, " 
silver  threads  or  gauzy  veils  against  the 
mountain  side;  there  arc  quantities  of 
lint  springs  and  placid  lakes.  There  is 
no  Niagara,  however,  nor  Colorado 
Canon,  nor  Yellowstone  Park.  There  is 
one  grand  scenic  feature — yes;  Fuji  is 
grand.  It  does  not  equal  Orizaba,  but 
it  is  far  more  impressive  and  striking 
than  Popocatepetl ;  tho  only  rising  to  an 
altitude  of  12,390  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  while  Popocatepetl  has  17.000  feet, 
Japan's  snowcapped  volcano  rises  almost 
directly  from  the  ocean's  border,  while 
the  Mexican  monster  protrudes  from  a 
plateau  which  is  already  a  mile  above  the 
sea.  Fuji  excepted,  the  terms  pictur- 
esque and  romantic  are  those  most  suit- 
able and  applicable  to  Japanese  land- 
scape. 

The  passion  of  the  Japanese  for  scenic 
beauty  is  a  curiously  interesting  trait. 
In  its  beginning,  it  was  due  in  part  to 
China,  and  Japan's  ideals  of  landscape 
beauty  have  been  affected  by  Chinese 
standards.  With  us  of  the  West  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery 
appears  to  be  of  recent  growth.  Many 
ingenious  essays  have  been  written  to 
demonstrate  the  fact;  without  admitting 
all  the  essayists  have  claimed,  we  may 
admit  that,  until  recently,  we  have  been 
strangely  unappreciative  and  unrespon- 
sive. We  have  had  eyes  that  saw  not. 
and  hearts  that  resisted  the  appeal  of 
beauty.  Landscape  appreciation  was  one 
quality — there  arc  others — in  which  the 
Oriental  far  surpassed  us  at  the  time 
when  East  and  West  came  into  touch. 

Much     of     the     Japanese     landscape 
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charm  is  due  to  the  harmonious  combi- 
nation of  art  with  nature.  The  famous 
view  is  that  of  some  shrine,  temple  or 
palace  in  its  setting;  even  in  the  wildest 
mountain  scenery  the  searching  eye 
comes  upon  a  lonely  dwelling,  a  temple 
half  hidden  by  trees  or  almost  engulfed 
in  some  gorge  or  canon ;  a  torii  at  the 
base  of  a  ridge,  or  a  line  of  torii  leading 
up  the  slope  to  a  temple  lost  among  the 
pines.  Never  does  the  construction  ob- 
trude; it  is  not  built  to  be  seen,  but  fits 
into  the  landscape  as  naturally  as  the 
scenic  elements  themselves.  Even  in  the 
case  of  advertising  horrors,  the  ef- 
fect is  less  bad  than  among  ourselves. 
It  is  true  that  the  Japanese  landscape  is 
sadly  marred  by  the  commercial  adver- 
tiser ;  but  the  Japanese  art  sense  avoids 
our  solid  billboard  style,  blotting  out 
great  sections  of  the  view.  Generally. 
their  announcements  are  made  by  fig- 
ures, designs  and  characters  cut  out 
completely  and  separately  displayed ; 
they  mar,  but  blot  out  little,  and  after 
some  weathering  fit  naturally  into  their 
surroundings.  In  fact,  at  times  one  may 
almost  fancy  them  as  materializations  of 
the  chirography  of  old  Kobo  Daishi  pro- 
jected outward  into  space. 

Much  of  the  Japanese  love  for  scenery 


is  associational.  The  noted  view  is  the 
;>pot  where  some  hero  lived  or  died, 
where  some  notable  event  was  acted ;  it 
IS  a  spot  hallowed  by  memory.  Not  only 
the  bare  scene,  but  the  scene  in  a  definite 
season,  state;  condition  or  association,  is 
that  which  gives  esthetic  satisfaction. 
'1  liis  is  well  exemplified  in  the  "eight 
beauties  of  Omi."  These  eight  famous 
views  are  located  on  Lake  Biwa,  named 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  outline  to 
the  form  of  the  musical  instrument, 
bix^'a,  a  kind  of  lute.  The  eight  beauties 
are  'Ihe  autumn  moon  seen  from  Ishi- 
yama,  the  evening  snow  on  iHiroyama, 
the  sunset  glow  at  Seta,  the  evening  bell 
at  iMiidera,  the  boats  sailing  back  from 
Vabasa,  a  bright  sky  with  a  breeze  at 
Awazu,  rain  by  night  at  Karasaki,  and 
wild  geese  alighting  at  Katata."  This 
is  not  mere  landscape;  season,  time, 
sound,  condition,  association,  all  enter 
into  the  sentiment.  In  these  eight  scenes 
the  art  element,  the  human  touch,  is 
curiously  absent ;  only  in  the  evening 
bell  and  the  returning  boats  are  we  re- 
minded of  man.  The  mere  list  of  names 
is  poetical — moving  the  fancy  and  stir- 
ring the  emotion.  Actual  experience  of 
the  eight  beauties  demands  repeated  vis- 
its at  dififerent  times  and  seasons.  •  The 
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"eij^lit  btaiitifs  of  Uiiii"  arc  suggested 
truiii  I  lima;  lliere  are  eight  older  beau- 
ties 1)1  l.icio-Liaiig." 

A  constant  element  in  Japanese  enjoy- 
ment  of  scenery    is   the   presence   ol    llie 
tjuainl    or     fanciful.      An    ^xld     feature 
catches   the   eye  and    tickles   the    fancy. 
Some  (jueer  association  is  recalled  by  the 
pomt  of  view   or  circumstance,     l-uji  is 
grand,  the  grandest  landscape  feature  of 
Japan.     It  rises,  beautifully  symmetrical, 
irom  the  coast  plain  to  a  bight  of  more 
than    12,000   feet;   it   is   eternally    snow- 
c:tpped.     It  is  love- 
ly from  the  liay  of 
Vokoliama    vv  h  e  n 
the  newly  risen  sun 
tints    the    snowcaj) 
u  i  t  h     rose     a  n  tl 
tloods     the     lower 
slojjes     with     pur- 
ples.      It      is      the 
sacred      mountain, 
and    pilgrimage    to 
its     summit     is     at 
once    excuse    for 
picnic     sport     and 
pious     duty.       But 
n  o  t     one     distant 
view,  beautiful  tho 
it  be,   nor    summit 
pilgrimage,      satis- 
fies    the    Japanese 
taste  for  beauty  or 
sense  of    propriety. 
He    who    will    do 
Fuji    must    go    around    it 
w^hen     he     has     seen     it 
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Only  then, 
from  every 
point  of  the  whole  360°  around,  can  he 
claim  to  know  the  mountain.  One  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  works  of  the 
great  artist  Hokusai  is  his  book  of 
prints,  "One  Hundred  Views  of  Fuji." 
Some  of  the  hundred  are  line  distant 
views,  sharply  silhouetted  against  the 
sky ;  others  are  partial  views  from  near 
or  far  where  but  a  bit  of  a  single  slope 
is  recognizable ;  some  show  groups  of 
pilgrims ;  one  shows  the  great  cone  as 
if  seen  between  the  sprawling  legs  of 
a  busied  workman.  Surprise,  unex- 
pected connection,  quaint  association — 
these  are  to  the  Japanese  the  very 
essence'iof  these  pictures;  they  arc  the 
very  essence  of  the  pleasure  in  the  views 
themselves. 

There  are  three  views  which  the  Jap- 


anese consider  pre-eminently  heautilul. 
Ihe  Sanlci'i  (three  views)  are  Malsu- 
shitmi,  Miyajima  and  Ama-nu-l  ln^hi 
date.  The  names  are  kncjwn  to  all ;  pic- 
tures t)f  them  are  everywhere  to  he  seen. 
I  housanils  and  thousands  of  Japanesif' 
have  seen  all  three,  tho  they  are  widely 
separated.  Miyajima  has  probably  been 
most  visitetl ;  Matsushima  comes  next  in 
visitors;  relatively  few  see  Ama-no- 
I lashidate. 

Matsushima    lies    furthest    north,    not 
far  from  the  fme  old  town,  Sendai.    Less 

than  an  hour's  ride 

by  rail  brings  the 
visitor  from  that 
little  capital  to 
Matsushima  s  t  a  - 
tion,  where  jin- 
rickshas wait  to 
take  him  to  the  vil- 
lage on  the  shore. 
While  a  good  din- 
ner of  fresh  sea 
food  is  preparing, 
one  looks  down 
from  the  little  ho- 
tel, perched  high 
upon  the  cliff,  and 
views  the  bay, 
studded  with  islets 
of  rock,  some  ab- 
solutely bare,  but 
most  of  them  bear- 
i  n  g  pine  trees, 
whose  gnarled  and 
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twisted  trimks  and  sprawling,  spreading 
branches  are  studies  in  grotesque.  'Tis 
they  that  give  the  name  Matsushima. 
"pine  islands."  A  stifT  breeze  is  blow- 
ing ;  the  sun  shines  brightly  on  the 
dancing  waves ;  the  sky  and  water  vie 
with  each  other  in  a  color  contest,  both 
decked  with  white.  The  islands  range 
from  bare  rocks  rising  a  few  feet  above 
the  waves  to  hills  300  feet  in  bight.  Be- 
tween Matsushima  and  Shiogama.  the 
usual  trip  made  by  the  visitor,  there  are 
eighty-eight  islands ;  outside  that  course 
are  hundreds  more.  Small  sailing  boat> 
take  the  visitor  out  between  these  is'- 
ands,  the  material  of  which  is  a  soft 
rock,  that  readily  wears  under  wave  ac- 
t'on  into  all  sorts  of  quaint  autl  irregular 
forms — sharp  cliflfs,  undercuts,  caverns, 
arches.  Most  have  fanciful  uaniCN.  sug- 
gested by  their  shape  or  relations.     One 
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peculiarity,  whicli  1  have  never  seen 
mentioned,  is  that  there  are  often  pairs, 
two  of  almost  exactly  the  same  form 
together,  one  smaller  than  the  other ; 
thus  there  are  two  almost  as  square  as 
dry  goods  boxes  and  there  are  two  which 
suggest  the  neck  and  head  of  some  great 
sea-bird  raised  from  the  water. 

Aliyajima,  "the  temple  island,"  is  most 
easily  accessible  of  the  Sankei.  It  is 
near  the  city  of  Hiroshima  and  is  often 
approached  from  there.  Small  steamers_ 
make  the  run  between  mainland  and 
island  in  a  few  minutes.  A  rocky 
island,  wooded  and  gullied,  it  was  for- 
merly tabooed  to  death  and  woman.  It 
is  enormously  popular.  Teahouses  and 
little  hotels  abound;  scores  of  small 
shops  sell  curios  and  local  souvenirs. 
There  are  lovely  pools  of  clearest  water 
connected  by  tumbling  brooks  in  the 
gullies,  the  sides  of  which  and  the  hill 
slopes  are  grown  with  maples  and  cherry 
trees.  In  autumn  the  slopes  are  splendid 
in  crimsons,  reds  and  purples,  and  in  the 
spring  time  clouded  with  white  bloom. 
'Jame  deer  approach  the  strolling  visitor 
without  timidity.  At  the  water's  edge, 
built  on  piles  out  over  the  shallow  sea, 
is  the  famous  Shinto  temple,  painted  in 
red  and  white,  low,  wide-stretched,  ram- 
bling.   Out  in  the  sea  before  it  is  a  noble 


torii — the  characteristic  gateway  of  ap- 
proach to  Shinto  temples.  The  view 
should    be    seen    from    the    open    water 
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looking  toward  the  island.  The  torii 
>tanding  boldly  in  the  sea,  the  temple  be- 
yond it,  and  the  tree-clad  mountain 
island  as  a  background,  make  a  lovely 
combination.  Of  all  the  Sankei  it  is  the 
favorite  of  tiie  artist.  We  saw  it  at  its 
worst.  The  lowest  ebb  not  only  left  the 
temple  out  of  water  and  the  foul-smell- 
ing mud  and  slime  all  exposed,  but  even 
the  torii  rose  from  mud ;  worse  yet,  as  it 
was  undergoing  rc-novation,  it  was  com- 
pletely enclosed  in  an  ugly  scaffolding  of 
bambus.  Even  so,  however,  the  visit 
was  worth  while. 

For  one  hundred  who  see  Miyajima 
and  ten  who  visit  Matsushima,  perhaps 
one  person  goes  to  Ama-no-Hashidate. 
Vet  of  the  three,  it  is  pcrh.aps  the  most 
remarkable  and  notable.  Any  one  may 
ill  the  ordinary  course  of  life  happen  to 
Ijc  near  the  sacred  "temple  island"; 
many  in  going  to  and  fro  reach  Sendai 
;in(l  may  run  out  to  the  "pine  islands"; 
but  who  will  sec  the  "heaven-bridge" 
must  journey  there  on  pur])osc.  (  )ne 
may  go  by  rail  to  Maizuru,  on  the  west 
roast,  and  then  by  little  steamer  to  Mi- 
ya/.u,  whose  jinrickshas  take  him  to  the 
little  inn,  Araki-ya,  close  by  the  heaven- 
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hridge,  for  the  night.  It  is  a  lovely  spot, 
with  the  waves  lapping  the  .shore  jusi 
hfluvv.  In  the  early  morning  ol  a  ilnll 
and  rainy  day  we  went  by  boat  and  jin- 
ricksha to  the  oiitlook  cliff;  climbing 
some  hundreds  of  feet,  we  finally  looked 
iliiuii  upon  the  striking  and  curious 
-cciK'.      The   promontory   on    which    we 

toiJil  had  an  almost  vertical  front;  from 
lis  base  stretched  out  straight,  long  antl 
narrow,  a  spit  of  sand  almost  two  miles 
long  and  less  than  200  feet  in  width, 
it  stretched  out  into  the  bay,  almost  to 
the  other  shore.  It  was  grcnvn  with 
great  pines,  knotted  and  gnarled,  twisted 
and  irregular.  It  quite  cuts  oflf  an  inner 
fr(jm  an  outer  bay,  only  some  200  yards 
from  the  extreme  top  ol  the  spit  remain- 
ing open,  (^ften  when  the  water  on  one 
^ide  is  lashed  to  fury  by  the  winds,  that 
i»n   the   other   side   is   calm   and   placid. 

ihe  quaint  conceits,  so  common  to  the 
Japanese,  are  exemplified  in  connection 
with  this  one  of  the  Sankei;  there  is  a 
proper  way  to  view  this  landscape.  The 
visitor  should  stand  with  his  back  to  the 
view ;  then  leaning  forward,  he  looks  be- 
tween his  legs ;  he  must  bend  far  enough 
over  to  see  the  very  top  line  of  the  hills 
across  the  bay  sharply  against  the  sky. 
No  one  who  has  not  viewed  it  thus  has 
really  seen  Ama-no-Hashidate !  Ah,  well, 
we  have  seen  it. 

Scenes  of  mist  and  cloud  greatly  de- 
light the  Japanese.  We  love  to  see  things 
in  a  full  glare  of  daylight,  with  photo- 
graphic nakedness  of  detail.  One  even- 
ing we  stood  with  a  Japanese  friend  on 
the  veranda  of  the  great  Temple  of  Asa- 


kusa,  just  after  the  doors  were  closed. 
It  was  a  dreary  night,  damp  and  misty. 
1  le  stood  delighted,  looking  toward  the 
city.  Strain  our  eyes  as  we  inight,  we 
could  see  nothing,  save  here  and  there  a 
dim  light  struggling  against  the  gloom; 
not  a  line  of  building  or  landscape  was 
visible.  His  feeling  of  delight  was  too 
great  to  be  restrained  and  he  cried, 
"llow  tine!  how  beautiful!"  We  were 
new  then  and  looked  at  him  a  little 
doubting  his  seriousness.  We  know  bet- 
ter now;  of  course  he  was  in  earnest. 
And  it  ivas  beautiful;  of  course.  Fuji 
bare  and  naked  in  a  blaze  of  sunshine  is 
beautiful ;  h'uji  with  its  summit  wrapped 
in  cloud  and  mist  is  more  beautiful;  Fuji 
blotted  out  by  fog  until  but  a  hint  or 
line  is  left  is  most  beautiful.  It  is  for 
the  same  reason  that,  while  all  love  the 
cherry  blossom,  the  poet  best  loves  the 
plum.  And  that  plum  is  loveliest  when 
its  brown  branches  are  sprinkled  with 
tight-closed  buds,  and  only  here  and 
there  a  hint  of  whiteness,  not  when  it  is 
a  snowy  mass  of  opened  flowers.  Artis- 
tically and  psychically  much  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  Japanese  attitude  and 
point  of  view.  Contrast  the  bare  truth- 
fulness of  the  photograph  with  the 
dainty  suggestiveness  of  a  fine  sketch  ; 
which  is  most  enjoyed  by  the  true  artist? 
What  landscape  most  ministers  to  the 
love  of  nature:  one  that  presents  all, 
leaving  naught  to  the  imagination  and 
art  construction  of  the  beholder,  or  that 
where  his  delight  depends  upon  his  per- 
sonal participation  in  the  supply  of 
details? 

CiiirAco.    liL. 
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In   Dear  Disguise 

BY  MARGARET    ROOT   GARVIN 


When    Sorrow  linstened   to  my   door,- 
Where    many    griefs    had    gone    hefore ! 
It  entered  where  my  heart  lay  prone. 
Too   deep   despairing  to   make   moan ; 
When,  lo  I  a  loving  voice,   apart, 
Was    saying :— "Dear,    how   brave    thou    art  !" 
For  very  pride,  for  very  shame — 
A  craven,  called  by  hero's  name — 
From   my   fnint  heart  some  valor  came ! 


'The  way  is  lonely   and   is   long," 

1   hear  Love  say,  "but  thou  art  strong!" 

Then,  as  some  weakling  might  he  made 

True  knight,  by  touch  of  accolade, 

I   rise,   with    strength   that   is  not   mine. 

To  merit   Love's  belief  divine : 

We  are  not  brave,   nor  strong,   nor  wise, 

Save  as   beheld  by   Love's   blind   eyes. 

Yet  play  the  role,  in  dear  disguise ! 

WHITESBORO,     N.     Y. 


The  Bee  Man 


BY  GEORGE   ABADIE 


THE  dog  never  said  a  word,  but  ad- 
vanced straight  at  the  visitor, 
walking  briskly  with  grave,  intent 
expression,  ears  half  cocked,  tail  straight 
and  rigid.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  a 
painful  duty  to  perform  and  was  going 
to  get  it  over  quickly.  But  the  visitor 
never  in  his  life  had  found  a  dog  that 
would  bite  him  ;  so  he  stood  quite  still 
and  spoke  pleasantly.  The  dog  relaxed 
none  of  his  gravity.  He  approached 
within  touching  distance  and  conducted 
an  examination  tint  for  fhoroness  might 
well  be  a  mridcl  for  I'ncle  Samuol  in  his 
relations  with  newly  arrived  immigrants. 
Evidently  the  visitor  carried  creden- 
tials of  which  he  wa'-  unaware,  for  as 
the  inspection  i)rorfeded  the  sternness  of 
the  insi>ertor  unbent,  and  hf  finished  by 
smiling  broadly  ?it  the  visitor,  jutnping 
upon  him.  and  hailing  him  as  a  friend 
and  brother.  He  grew  so  exuberant  at 
last  that  it  became  necessary  to  box  his 
ears. 

Ev*n  at  that,  tli<>,  a  ir-mnant  f>i  his 
first  suspicion  seemed  to  remain.  Wher- 
ever the  visitfjr  mrjved  the  dog  went, 
watching.     And  the  rea<-on  was  that  hf* 


was  in  charge  of  the  entire  place,  and 
felt  the  full  weight  of  his  responsibility. 

The  Bee  Man's  cottage  stood  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill  that  sloped  sharply  all  the 
way  down  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
lakes  in  the  world,  half  a  mile  distant. 
Three  miles  across,  the  land  of  the  op- 
posite shore  sloped  sharply  u])  to  a 
height  of  about  eight  htmdred  feet,  and 
above  these  hills  each  evening  the  won- 
derful spectacle  of  the  sunset  was  dis- 
played— generally  exquisite  anrl  chang- 
ing its  details  every  minute. 

The  l>ee  Man,  when  at  home,  enjoyed 
a  prospect  that  extended  in  some  direc- 
tions for  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  Apples, 
pears,  plums,  peaches  and  grapes  were 
ripening  all  about.  The  corn  had  been 
discouraged  by  the  drouth,  but  the  al- 
falfa had  already  yielded  three  mowings 
and  was  getting  ready  for  another.  In 
front  were  bright  flowers,  at  the  side  a 
vegetalile  garden  full  of  rich  gifts: 
forn,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  parsnips,  rad- 
ishes, cabbages.  caubTlowers,  pumf)kins. 
sf|uashes  all  sorts  of  good  things.  If 
the  Bee  Man  went  out  in  a  boat,  threw 
in   his  fj'^hing  line  with   its   spoon   hook, 
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lieM  liib  iiiuuih  correctly,  and  rclramecl 
trom  using  improper  language,  lie  was 
likely  to  catch  a  spleiulid  lake  trout,  or 
salmon  trout,  vveighmg  anywliere  Irom 
two  to  lourtcen  pounds.  If  he  had 
patience  he  might  even  catch  two  or 
three  or  hall  a  dozen  of  these,  ami  sell 
his  surplus  tor  good  cash  at  the  big 
hotel. 

His  cottage  was  immediately  ahov*. 
the  horse  trough,  where  travelers 
stopped  for  water,  the  post  ofticc  was 
only  a  tew  luinutes"  walk  removed,  and 
there  the  very  best  of  society  was  to  he 
encountered,  and  in  the  rear  the  justice 
of  the  peace,  who  had  all  the  laws  of  the 
land  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  wIuj  was 
also  postnnster,  general  adviser,  Ci.  A.  K. 
hero,  ami  dignitary  of  the  church,  had 
his  t-ftice.  All  the  great  newspapers 
arrived  every  day,  and  the  senate  sat 
every  aiternoon  on  the  stoop  of  the 
harnessmaker's  shop  next  door  to  the 
post  office,  discussing  and  settling  the 
affairs  of  the  world  with  high  decorum 
and  complete  finality. 

And  the  Bee  Man,  having  keen  in- 
terest in  life,  and  having  made  over  three 
tons  of  honey  last  year — his  flocks  and 
herds  roaming  everywhere  and  collecting" 
toll  from  all  the  neighbors — surely  his 
is  a  happy  life.  What  more  could  mor- 
tal want? 

But  where  was  the  Bee  Man?  The 
visitor  moved  about  his  yard  and  gar- 
den, even'where  followed  and  watched 
by  the  dog.  He  called,  he  whistled,  he 
gave  Indian  whoops,  and  only  silence 
rciponded.  At  last  he  followed  a  path 
down  to  the  orchard,  passed  a  fence,  and 
lo !  scores  of  beehives  under  the  trees, 
and  among  them  a  stout  figure  moving 
busily,  crowned  by  a  broad-brimmed 
straw  hat.  over  which  a  black  veil  was 
draped  and  tucked  in  about  the  neck. 

The  Bee  Man  himself. 

•Hello."  said  he,  "didn't  the  dog  bite 
you?" 

"Not  yet,"  said  the  visitor. 

"That's  queer,"  said  the  Bee  Man,  dis- 
appointedly. "He  generally  bites  a 
stranger  in  the  feet  or  ankles." 

"I  never  met  a  dog  that  would  bite 
me.  But  did  you  know  that  there's  a 
warrant  out  for  you  ?" 

"Warrant?" 

"Yes.    Receiving  stolen  goods.     Some 


i)i  your  bees  have  been  arrested.  (Juack- 
enbush  made  the  complaint.  Other 
neighbors  say  that  your  bees  go  on  their 
land  and  steal  all  Ihey  can  carry  away. 
If  any  man  daris  defend  his  property 
he  gets  stung." 

"if  anybody  made  complaint  agauist 
my  bees  for  larceny,  what  do  you  think 
I'd  do.  I'd  sue  him  for  services  ren- 
dered. That's  what.  They  wouldn't 
have  any  fruit  if  it  wasn't  for  my  bees. 
My  bees  work  in  the  apple,  and  cherry, 
and  peach,  pear  and  plum  trees  in  the 
blossom  time.  They  work  all  day  long 
c'lrrying  the  pollen  from  blossom  to 
l)Ioss(;m,  fertilizing.  Why,  everyone  ex- 
cept city  folks  knows  what  the  bees  do 
for  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers. 
Why,  my  bees  make  tiieir  fruit  cro])s, 
that's  what  they  do — and  we  don't  charge 
tluin  a  cent." 

"lUit  they  don't  ask  you  to  do  it." 

"Well,  now,  that's  where  you're  mis- 
taken. They  come  lure  just  before  the 
blossom  time  and  ask  me  if  I  won't  take 
and  set  hives  in  their  orchards  so  the 
bees  will  get  to  work  and  give  their  fruit 
a  good  start.  And  I  do  it,  just  to  be 
neighborly.' 

"That's  all  right,  but  nobody  likes  to 
get  stung,  and  they  say  you  will  have  to 
muzzle  your  bees.  There's  a  new  State 
law  that  makes  you  either  muzzle  your 
bees  or  keep  them  chained  up  at  home.'' 

"A  lot  of  good  a  muzzle  would  do. 
Do  you  suppose  they  sting  with  their 
heads?  There  isn't  any  need  of  being 
stung.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  get 
out  of  their  way." 

"Why  don't  you  invent  stingless 
bees  ?" 

"We  did.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  man 
who  did  that.  He  invented  a  stingless 
bee  and  then  went  around  demonstrat- 
ing. Well,  sir.  he  was  upon  the  plat- 
form demonstrating  those  bees,  showing 
they  had  no  stings,  telling  what  good 
honeymakers  they  were,  w^hen  they  went 
for  him.  They  grabbed  him  all  around 
the  face.  He  jumped  down  and  scooted 
for  the  bushes,  and  when  he  got  awav 
from  those  bees  his  face  was  all  blood. 
Those  bees  didn't  sting,  but  they  bit. 
That  was  enough  for  the  stingless  bees." 

"W'ell.  the  sting  doesn't  amount  to 
much,  anyway." 

"Doesn't,  hey?     One  sting  will  kill  a 
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man  if  it  is  in  the  right  place.  Not  so 
long  ago  there  was  a  man  killed  by  one 
sting.  Stung  in  the  jugular  vein.  Two 
or  three  people  are  killed  every  year  by 
bee  stings.  Bees  can  kill  horses — that's 
how  much  their  stings  amount  to.  They 
killed  a  horse  near  here  not  so  long  ago. 
I  guess  a  bee  must  have  stung  him,  for 
he  got  wild  and  kicked  the  side  of  his 
.'■tall  out.  He  ran  out  of  the  stable  then, 
and  a  mob  of  bees  went  for  his  head  and 
stung. him  so  he  died." 

"Thf  n  the  bee  keeper  ought  to  have 
paid  for  him." 

"No.  sir.  They  ought  to  have  the  right 
screens  on  the  stable,  so's  the  bccs 
•vjuldn't  get  in." 

"But  the  bees  had  no  business  to  fly 
over  the  fence.  That's  trespass — and  ivi 
right  to  sting  the  horse — that's  assault 
and  battery." 

"Oh.  no:  no.  indeerl.  F'.ees  can  go 
anywhere." 

"Farmers  are  comj»elled  to  keep  their 
rattle  and  hogs  in." 

"Yen.  but  bees  is  different.  That's  the 
law.  Cattle  anr]  liogs  is  domestic,  but 
bees  is  wild.  They  go  where  tlicy  like. 
Thev  ahvav5  were  free." 


"But  you  must  be  responsible  for  the 
damage  your  bees  do." 

"No  sir!  That's  all  settled.  Bees  is 
free.  There  was  a  case  of  a  man  in 
New  York  that  kept  his  bees  on  top  of  a 
teneiucnt  house,  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  Those  bees  had  to  make  honey, 
and  they  weren't  enough  flowers,  so  ihey 
went  to  a  candy  factory  and  helped  them- 
selves from  what  they  found  there. 

"A  lot  of  girls  worked  in  that  candy 
factory,  and  in  the  summer  time  thev 
had  to  keep  the  windows  open,  aii'l  the 
bees  came  in.  The  girls  thoufjht  the 
bees  was  fun  at  first,  but  finally  one  got 
stung.  Then  the  candy  man  went  to 
the  bee  man  and  told  him  his  bccs  were 
a  nuisance,  and  he  must  go  away  froii' 
the'  city,  and  the  bee  man  got  mad  and 
^aid  it  wasn't  so.  His  bees  weren't  a  nui- 
sance, and  he  woiddn't  luovc.  Then  they 
went  to  court,  and  the  court  heard  all 
about  if.  ;infl  flccidcd  that  the  bees 
weren't  a  nuisance,  and  the  bee  man 
necdu'l  utove.  So  the  candy  man  had 
to  move  lus  factory — that's  all  the  satis- 
f.'iction  he  got." 

"'['hat  was  an  outrage.  If  ]'(\  been 
on  the  bench  I'd  have  given  that  bee  man 
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a  year  in  prison  ami  a  biij  fine  besides." 

"No,  sir;  ymi  couldn't  dn  it.  Ht-es  is 
free." 

"Maybe  tliey  are,  but  tbey  mustn't  he 
nuisances." 

"Bees  aren't  nuisances.  Maybe  they're 
pests,  but  they  aren't  nuisances.  My 
bees  don't  stinjj^  anybody  unless  the\ 
i;et  them  mad.  \'ei<;hbors  could  make 
me  put  up  a  nine  foot  fence  around  mv 
place  if  they  wanted  to,  so's  to  make  the 
bees  fly  hij^h  over  the  waggons — that's  the 
law — but  they  don't  want  to.  My  bees 
don't  annoy  nobod)',  and  they  make  the 
fruit  crop." 

Up  in  the  new  honey  house  behind  the 
ctittaj^e  there  were  chairs  and  a  table 
and  a  whrjle  library  of  bee  litcratu  e. 
with  the  hoc  magazines  and  papers.  Tiie 
r*>ee  Man  knew  his  subject  and  was  u\) 
to  date.  He  simply  overflowed  with  i'l- 
formation.  which,  when  tested  bv  tlu 
books,  proved  accurate. 

He  has  sixty-five  liives  altogether, 
some  of  eight  frames  and  some  of  four- 
teen frames.  A  frame  is  a  large  pane  of 
glass  bound  in  wood.  On  each  side  of 
the  glass  is  the  design  of  the  hexagonal 
cells.  The  frame  is  hung  vertically,  and 
must  be  plumb  and  true,  or  the  ^vorker 
bees  raise  a  row  abouj  it.  They  are 
fussy  and  very  particular.  If  a  frame  is 
liung  out  of  plumb,  the  workers  pull  it 
straight,  and  fasten  it  in  the  right  posi- 
tion by  means  of  wax.  The  frames  hang 
side  by  side  in  the  interior  of  the  hive. 
The  cell  design  on  the  glass  is  a  sugges- 
tion. The  worker  bees  get  busy  and 
build  up  the  cells  on  both  sides  of  the 
glass,  and  when  the  cells  are  ready  they 
are  filled  with  honey,  and  capped  over 
with  wax.  sealing  them  up. 

According  to  the  Bee  Man,  bees  know 
a  great  deal  more  than  "folks."  But 
even  with  all  their  knowledge  they  need 
watching,  and  occasional  assistance.  For 
instance,  frames  are  set  apart  for  brood, 
and  the  queen  is  politely  requested  to 
use  these  frames  for  her  eggs.  Generally 
she  does  as  requested,  but  occasionally 
she  is  absent-minded  or  contrary  and 
lays  eggs  in  honey  cells.  The  tendenc\- 
i'>f  bees  when  left  to  their  own  devices  is 
to  have  the  brood  cells  in  the  center  with 
honey  cells  all  around  them,  but  this 
makes  it  inconvenient  to  extract  the 
honey,  therefore  the  queen  is  restricted 


scj  that  she   must   use  the  brood   frames 
and  no  (jlhers. 

The  importance  of  a  good  queen  is 
thus  described  by  Doolittle,  a  celebrated 
authority : 

"U|)on  no  other  one  thing  does  the  hoticy 
|iart  of  the  apiary  (Icpend  so  much  as  it  does 
upon  the  queen.  Ciive  me  a  good  queen — 
.one  which  can  lie  brought  up  to  the  highest 
production  of  cg!?s  just  when  wc  want  thcni 
—and  I  will  sho a  you  a  honey  crop,  if  the 
llowcrs  do  not  fail  to  secrete  nectar.  But 
with  a  poor  queen— one  that  you  umst  coax 
for  her  eggs  to  little  or  no  purpose  at  the 
riiiht  time— the  flowers  often  bloom  in  vain, 
even  when  the  honev  secretion  is  the  great 
est." 

The  Ik'e  Man's  stock  is  Italian,  which 
he  agrees  with  most  American  authori- 
ties in  thinking  the  best.  Their  native 
place  was  a  small  district  of  northern  It- 
aly and  .Switzerland.  They  were  well 
known  to  Virgil  and  Aristotle,  but  did 
not  sectirc  wides])read  rei)utation  until 
di.scovercd  by  Captain  Ralderstein,  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte's  army.  He  spread 
their  fame,  and  now  they  are  favorites 
thruout  the  world,  being  great  honey 
makers  and  gentle — as  bees  go. 

The  average  life  of  a  worker  during 
the  honey  season  is  only  from  thirty-six 
to  forty-two  days,  and  the  ranks,  there- 
fore, must  be  profusely  recruited  if  the 
strength  of  the  hive  is  to  be  kept  up. 
A  good  queen  lays  3,000  eggs  per  day, 
and  75  per  cent,  of  these  hatch  out.  Two- 
thirds  are  workers — imperfect  females. 
The  queen  is  a  perfect  female,  and  the 
drones  are  males.  When  first  hatched 
the  worker  egix  yields  a  small  straight 
worm  which  has  a  voracious  appetite  and 
grows  till  its  body  has  to  curve  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  cell.  Nurses  feed  it 
with  great  assiduity  and  apparent  solici- 
tude. At  the  end  of  five  days  it  ceases 
to  eat.  Then  in  thirty-six  hours  it  spins 
itself  a  cocoon  from  the  middle  part  of 
the  under  lip.  The  cocoon  sticks  to  the 
interior  of  the  cell.  In  three  days  the 
worm  turns  into  a  nymph  or  pupa.  There 
is  a  perfect  insect  in  the  cocoon  on  the 
20th  or  2Tst  day  after  laying  the  egg. 
This  insect  cuts  its  way  out,  and  some 
authorities  say  that  the  nurses  that  fed 
her  in  her  infancy  give  her  assistance 
and  food,  lick  her  clean,  and  seem  to 
give  her  instructions.  Others  deny  this, 
and  declare  that  the  nurses  which  were 
so  solicitous  in  feeding  her  when  in  the 
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infant  state  are  now  brutal,  step  on  her 
head  forcing  her  back  into  the  cell  from 
which  she  is  trying  to  emerge,  and  seem 
perfectly  callous,  if  not  hostile. 

Whatever  be  the  truth  about  this,  most 
of  the  workers  escape  from  their  cells 
and  get  to  work.  Their  first  job  is  to 
help  the  nurses  feed  the  infants  with 
honey.  A  few  days  later  they  go  to  the 
fields  and  gather  honey  and  bee  bread. 

Many  poets  have  written  about  the  en- 
viable lot  of  the  bee,  and  one  of  Bliss 
Carmen's  most  charming  poems  is  "A 
More  Ancient  Mariner."  This  repre- 
sents the  bee  as  a  Bold  Buccaneer,  sail- 
ing about  making  love  to  all  the  buds 
and  despoiling  them  of  their  sweets. 
"He"  wickedly,  jovially  swaggers 
thru  the  summer,  loved  by  all  the  flowers 
that  he  ruins,  and  in  winter  feasts  high, 
residing  at  ease  in  his  castle. 

This  is  good  poetry  but  very  poor  fact, 
seeing  that  the  roving  bee  is  a  female, 
driven  by  a  very  demon  of  industry. 
She  works  both  night  and  day.  If  you 
go  with  a  light  to  the  hive  at  midnight 
you  will  see  her  as  busy  as  ever  "evap- 
orating" the  honey — getting  the  water 
out  of  it  by  drawing  it  up  into  her  sack 
and  then  discharging  it  again.  She  does 
not  sleep  at  all. 

It  is  the  drones  that  have  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  easy  time  found  in  a  bee- 
hive. All  that  they  do  is  to  attend  to 
the  queen  and  eat  honey.  They  join  in 
the  ''cleaning  flights,"  when  the  bees, 
in  the  interest  of  hive  sanitation,  all  go 
for  an  airing,  but  they  don't  visit  flowers 
excei)t  accidentally,  and  they  do  no  real 
work  at  all. 

I-rom  time  immemorial  the  drone  has 
!>ecn  held  up  to  public  scorn  as  a  loafer. 
Hut  he  docs  not  deserve  it.  He  has  not 
the  apparatus  for  gathering  honey  or 
pollen  I  fe  can't  work.  He  can't  even 
guard  the  hive,  for  he  has  no  sting.  And 
as  for  having  an  easy  time,  if  he  could 
speak  or  write  he  would  testify  to  the 
contrary.  If  flmvcrs  fail  to  secrete  nec- 
tar, there  is  a  slaughter  of  drones.  Al- 
most anything  serves  as  an  excuse  for 
slaughtering  drones,  and  as  soon  as  the 
honey  season  i^  over  all  the  flri'>ncs  are 
slatightored.  Gor^d  drones  arc  as  neces- 
<*ary  a.«  gr.od   f|M'cns.  yet  they  are  en- 


tirely without  honor  in  their  own  coun- 
try. 

As  to  the  queen,  she  is  only  an  abso- 
lute monarch  in  the  sense  that  she 
reigns  alone.  She  will  not  tolerate  any 
other  queen  in  the  hive.  If  she  meets 
another  in  the  hive,  there  is  a  duel  to  the 
death.  Queens  are  armed  with  stings, 
but  use  them  only  on  rival  queens. 

The  bees,  if  left  to  themselves,  are 
likely  not  to  act  quickly  enough  to  take 
full  advantage  of  what  the  blossoms  are 
offering,  so  the  bee  master  helps  them. 
An  infant  worker  can  be  developed  into 
a  queen  by  transferring  it  from  a  work- 
er's to  a  larger  "queen's  cell."  The 
nurses  then  feed  it  on  "royal  jelly,"  a 
.predigested  food  made  by  the  nurses  fur 
the  occasion — and  the  food  does  the  rest. 

Meanwhile  the  news  that  a  new  queen 
is  coming  spreads  all  thru  the  hive.  The 
old  queen  hears  it  or  feels  it — knows  it 
somehow — and  flies  about  in  a  royal 
rage,  screaming — "piping" — and  search- 


ing for  her  rival. 


If  she  could  get  at 


her  she  would  cut  thru  the  cell  in  which 
she  lives  and  stab  her  to  death.  But  the 
bees  know  that  and  put  a  guard  to  re- 
strain her.  If  necessary,  the  guard  kills 
her.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  bee 
master  kills  her  by  pinching  her  head  as 
soon  as  the  new  queen  is  ready  to  per- 
form her  duties. 

So  the  lot  of  the  bee  is  not  so  very 
enviable,  after  all.  The  hive  is  full  of 
plots,  conspiracies,  jealousies,  wars  and 
murders.  The  colony  is  always  ready 
to  turn  on  the  queen  and  execute  her  if 
she  fails  to  serve  them  well.  The  drones 
are  slaughtered  as  a  matter  of  course 
when  honey  gathering  ceases,  even  tho 
there  may  be  a  great  surplus  stored  up. 

The  worker's  lot  is  one  of  grinding 
toil,  more  severe  than  any  known  to 
humanity.  She  is  a  slim  Amazon,  whose 
one  soft  spot,  apparently,  is  for  the 
bro^)d.  She's  a  fanatic  for  neatness  and 
order  in  the  hive.  She  tidies  up  frantic- 
ally, and  when  she  feels  that  she  is  dy- 
ing, her  last  efi"ort  is  exjjcndcd  in  mak- 
ing her  way  out,  so  that  she  may  not 
cause  trouble.  She  is  certainly  not  self- 
ish, but  a  martyr  to  rhity — as  she  under- 
stands it. 
VMjntn.  N.  v. 
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Why?" 

BY  REV.   CHARLES   M.   SHELDON 


Tlll'.ivli  are  suiiic  iJiuzliiig  things  in 
our  boasted  civilization  which 
continue  to  remain  more  or  less 
mysterious  to  the  averaj;e  man  and  wo- 
man. It  is  not  altoj^ether  a  pleasant 
frame  of  mind  for  one  to  be  continually 
a>king  the  little  (juestion,  ■Why?"  as  he 
goes  about  his  day's  work.  Nevertheless, 
the  object  of  this  little  article  is  to  ask 
this  question  in  a  number  of  instances 
which  are  more  or  less  constantly  ob- 
truding themselves  upon  the  writer's  at- 
tention. If  any  readers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent can  answer  any  of  these  ques- 
tions, it  would  be  a  source  of  relief  to  the 
mind  of  more  than  one  individual  who 
has  been  disturbed  by  what  may  seem  to 
be  little  things,  but  which  nevertheless 
are  a  part  of  the  day's  program. 

b'or  instance,  to  begin  with,  why 
should  the  Church  perpetuate  century 
after  century  the  curious  and  hopeless 
custom  of  maintaining  its  ministry  on  a 
pay  system  which  has  no  regular  ad- 
vancement? Thousands  of  ministers  in 
this  country  who  began  their  service  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  churches  which  paid  a 
salary  of  $1,500  are  receiving  exactly  the 
same  compensation  today.  In  the  course 
of  these  years,  the  ministers  have  at  least 
in  some  cases  doubled  their  efficiency  as 
preachers,  pastors  and  organizers.  They 
have  in  hundreds  of  cases  seen  their 
churches  grow  in  the  same  ratio.  I  have 
in  my  mind,  as  I  write,  at  least  twenty- 
five  churches  where  the  membership  has 
doubled  and  even  trebled  in  ten  years' 
time ;  but  the  minister  is  still  receiving 
the  same  salary  with  which  he  started. 
This  failure  to  compensate  for  effort  ex- 
pended is  not  true  of  any  other  profes- 
sion in  the  world.  I  think  now  of  two 
young  men  who  started  their  life  careers 
at  the  same  time,  twenty  years  ago.  One 
is  a  surgeon  and  physician  and  the  other 
is  a  minister.  The  minister  has  seen  his 
church  grow  from  100  members  to  500. 
He  is  an  efficient,  capable  and  at  times  a 
brilliant  man.  He  loves  his  church  peo- 
ple and  they  love  him.  His  salary  when 
he  began  was  $1,600.  It  is  now  $2,000. 
The  people  who  love  him  and  whom  he 
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serves  have  actually  given  him  $400  ad- 
\ance  thru  a  period  of  twenty  years  of 
hard  and  unselfish  work.  There  are  in 
this  church  at  least  twenty-five  men  who 
own  automobiles,  any  one  of  whom  couhl 
out  of  his  own  iJiocket  pay  the  entire  sal 
ary  and  never  miss  it. 

The  other  young  man  had  a  hard 
struggle  for  the  first  tin-ee  years  to  make 
his  way.  It  is  estimated  tliat  he  is  now 
worth  at  least  $50,000,  and  he  performs 
operations  which  bring  him  in  $250  or 
$300  apiece.  It  is  not  unusual  for  him 
to  make  $1,000  a  week.  He  is  no  bright- 
er mentally  than  the  minister  and  he  is 
not  any  more  useful  to  the  community. 
The  same  thing  is  true  immediately 
when  we  enter  the  world  of  business. 
The  preacher,  of  all  men  in  the  world 
today,  has  little  hope,  as  he  looks  for- 
ward to  the  rainy  day.  He  can  grow  old 
and  poor  with  the  high  cost  of  living 
confronting  him  and  people  do  not  seem 
to  care.     Why? 

The  average  citizen  tums  to  his  daily 
paper  and  sees  that  the  Government  has 
liit  the  trusts  another  blow.  Before  he 
starts  up  to  the  grocery  store  to  order 
tlie  dinner  for  the  day,  he  congratulates 
his  wife  and  himself  over  the  vigorous 
measures  that  are  being  taken.  When 
he  asks  the  grocer  the  price  of  a  certain 
commodity  which  is  controlled  by  a 
trust,  he  finds  that  it  has  gone  up  a  cent 
or  a  cent  and  a  half  higher  per  pound  or 
quart.  He  wants  to  know  "Why?"  and 
the  grocer  does  not  know.  It  has  simply 
gone  up ;  that  is  all.  Meanwdiile  the 
Government  is  fining  the  trust,  and — 
glorious  fact — the  trust  is  found  guilty 
and  obliged  to  pay  its  fine.  "At  last." 
the  average  citizen  says,  "justice  is  done: 
the  guilty  are  being  pimished.  The 
iniquitous  trust  is  being  overhauled  b\ 
a  stern  and  justice-loving  Government." 
The  fine  of  one  million  dollars  or  more 
is  turned  into  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. At  last  the  people  have  come  to 
their  own! 

But    when    the    man's    grocery     bill 
comes  in  he  notes  the  little  fact  that  sev 
eral  items  linve  increased  their  price  per 
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pouiul  01  package.  He  pays  the  grocery 
bill  like  an  honest  man — he  always  does 
— and  then  he  does  some  arithmetic.  He 
computes  an  interc>ting  sum  which  tig- 
ures  out  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
guilty  trust  which  paid  its  fine  cheerfully 
to  the  Government  has  made  that  much 
out  of  the  people  by  raising  the  price  a 
cent  or  two.  Then  the  man  goes  home 
to  his  wife  at  night  and  says,  "Did  you 
know  I  had  been  fined  one  milhon  dol- 
lars by  the  Governm.ent  for  breaking  the 
law?"  His  wife  says,  "Why,  no,  John; 
1  did  not  know  it."  "Well,  he  says,  "1 
have,  and  1  am  paying  it  like  an  honest 
man."  The  average  citizen,  when  he 
goes  to  bed,  says  to  himself,  "Why.-'" 
What  is  the  use  of  anti-trust  laws  which 
affect  to  break  the  trusts  if  they  can 
quietly  raise  the  prices  of  the  article^ 
and  pay  those  fines  by  proxy?  Also 
there  was  an  item  in  the  paper  yesterda\ 
telling  about  a  man  who  stole  some 
chickens.  They  put  him  in  jail.  Wh\ 
do  they  not  put  men  in  jail  who  steal  one 
million  dollars  from  the  Government? 
It  is  a  strange  civilization. 

The  average  citizen  once  in  a  while 
is  sick  or  his  wife  needs  the  care  of  a 
physician.  The  physician  is  called  in 
and  the  husband  anxiously  wants  to 
know  what  is  the  matter.  The  physician 
writes  a  prescription  and  says  to  the 
man,  "Take  that  to  the  drug  store  and 
get  it  filled  out."  i  he  pla'n  citizen  does 
so  and  he  receives  a  bottle  or  a  box 
which  costs  from  40  to  60  cents.  He 
may  not  use  more  than  a  fraction  of  the 
pills  in  the  box  or  the  liquid  in  the  bottle, 
but  it  costs  him  60  cents  just  the  same. 
He  wants  to  know  "Why?"  Meeting  a 
man  who  understands  doctors'  prescrip- 
tions and  knows  how  to  interj^ret  them 
out  of  dead  languages,  this  man  says : 
"You  go  to  the  drug  store  and  buy  these 
articles  out  of  bulk  without  any  [ircscrip- 
tion  and  sec  what  l)aij}>ens."  The  aver- 
age citizen  does  so  and  finds  he  can  get 
identically  the  same  material  for  10  cent-^ 
for  which  he  has  to  \)ny  Cx)  cents  on  a 
doctor's  prescription.  "Why?"  Are  the 
doctors  in  league  with  the  drug  stores? 
("an  any  one  blame  the  average  citizen 
for  asking  the  question?  It  is  simply  a 
fact  all  over  this  country  that  drugs 
which  in  the  actual  comi)Oimding  cost 
fxactly  5  cents  arc  rclailcfl  oiit  thru  dor 


tors'  prescriptions  at  40  cents.  The 
man's  wife  becomes  seriously  ill.  He 
is  obliged  to  call  in  another  doctor 
for  consultation.  He  does  so.  The  doc 
tor  comes  into  the  house,  looks  at  his 
wife  a  few  minutes,  asks  a  few  questions, 
and  goes  away.  The  man  afterward  calls 
up  this  consulting  doctor  to  know  what 
is  the  matter  with  his  wife  and  what  his 
counsel  is  concerning  her  treatment. 
This  doctor  says  he  has  no  counsel  to 
ofit'er  and  does  not  know  what  course 
should  be  pursued.  In  a  few  days  the 
man  gets  a  bill  for  $25  service.  Suppose 
a  man  should  come  to  your  house  to  see 
you  about  a  job  you  had  to  do  in  the 
yard.  You  point  out  the  job  to  him  and 
he  looks  at  it,  asks  a  few  questions,  and 
says  he  thinks  he  cannot  do  it,  and  goes 
away.  Afterward  he  sends  in  a  bill  for 
working  on  this  job.  The  average  citi- 
zen wants  to  know  "AVhy?"  the  consult- 
ing doctor  who  has  been  in  the  house  a 
few  minutes  and  rendered  no  decision 
and  oflfered  no  advice  worth  taking,  con- 
siders himself  entitled  to  such  payment. 

The  cost  of  sickness  for  pxDor  people 
and  for  any  kind  of  people  when  it  comes 
to  the  administration  of  medicine  is  sim- 
ply enormous.  It  is  beyond  reason,  and 
there  ought  to  be  some  explanation  given 
to  those  who  ask  this  question  thru  the 
dimness  and  vagueness  of  their  misery 
and  bewilderment. 

An  American  girl  goes  out  to  service. 
She  is  a  good  cook  and  housekeeper.  She 
is  clean,  attractive,  and  has  been  thru  the 
high  school.  It  is  the  work  of  a  skilled 
woman  to  look  after  the  kitchen  of  an 
American  household.  It  is  not  unskilled 
lalxjr,  but  the  highest  kind  of  skilled 
labor.  This  girl  measures  up  to  this  stand- 
ard. She  cooks  the  meals,  purchases  the 
food,  looks  after  the  household  in  gen- 
eral ;  but  the  moment  she  steps  into  this 
house  she  is  a  "hired  girl."  At  once 
th.ere  close  around  her  all  the  walls  of 
social  stigma.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
she  is  confined  in  the  cheapest  and  most 
uncomfortable  rcKjm  in  the  house.  It  has 
no  bath.  .She  is  well  paid  for  her  serv- 
ice, we  will  grant,  but  she  is  an  outcast 
from  society  because  she  works  in  the 
kitchen.  When  the  girl  leaves  the  woman 
of  the  house  is  driven  into  the  kitchen  to 
do  the  work;  does  society  put  its  stigma 
oti   her?      .She  sits  in   the  same  pew  at 
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eluiicli,  she  moves  in  the  same  circle  of 
women  acquaintances.  She  is  respected 
and  honorcil  and  lovctl  by  a  large  circle 
of  society  just  the  same,  Iml  it,  disj^iiiscd, 
she  were  to  go  to  work  as  a  "hired  girl," 
her  social  standing  would  all  be  gone. 
The  average  citizen  would  like  to  know 
Why'r 

The  liquor  business  in  this  country  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  intlucutial 
organizations  in  the  world.  It  does  more 
damage  than  any  other  one  organization 
in  the  entire  universe.  It  casts  its  blight 
over  thousands  of  otherwise  happy 
homes.  It  wrecks  and  ruins  and  anni- 
hdates.  It  is  an  enemy  of  good  politics, 
it  is  a  disturber  of  the  common  peace,  it 
is  hell  on  earth  to  the  multitude.  But 
the  United  States  Government  protects 
thib  monstrous  thing.  A  law  is  passed 
by  a  State  declaring  this  business  to  be 
criminal  and  treating  it  like  a  criminal, 
it  sends  the  man  who  makes  this  poison 
.and  sells  it  to  jail,  just  as  it  sends  horse 
thieves  to  jail,  and  this  law  is  uphekl  by 
the  highest  law  in  the  land  as  constitu- 
tional. What  does  the  Government  do? 
It  allows  this  traffic  to  come  into  the 
prohibition  States  at  will.  It  permits  the 
coming  of  this  poison  across  the  borders. 
If  a  drove  of  diseased  cattle  attempted 
to  cross  the  border  from  Missouri  into 
Kansas,  driven  by  some  money-loving 
owner,  the  authority  of  the  State  could 
keep  them  back ;  but  Kansas  is  power- 
less to  forbid  the  entrance  into  its  bor- 
ders of  carloads  and  trainloads  of 
whisky,  which  it  has  declared  in  its  laws 
to  be  poison  to  the  people.  And  also, 
why  do  the  authorities  in  power  never 
say  anything  about  the  liquor  bus'ness? 
What  President  of  the  United  States  in 
all  its  history  has  ever  spoken  out  in  a 
message  to  Congress  about  this  danger 
to  the  republic  ?  Can  any  one  cite  a  sen- 
tence in  any  piiblic  message  to  Congress 
by  any  President  of  the  United  States 
which  touches  on  the  liquor  quest'on,  ex- 
cept possibly  in  the  attitude  of  the  Gov- 
ernment toward  liquor  in  foreign  pos- 
sessions? If  there  is  anv  sentence  anv- 
where  in  anv  official  message  bv  an\ 
President  of  the  United  States  which 
has  ever  said  anything  about  the  liquor 
business,  I  would  like  to  see  it.  Why 
are  those  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty  so 
silent  about  this  business?  And  why 
does    the    Government    trample    on    the 


rights  of  States  in  refusing  to  pass  an 
interstate  commerce  law  which  will  pro- 
tect the  people  from  an  uiiquily  wliicli 
ihey  have  declared  to  be  criminal? 

It  is  nearly  2,000  years  now  since  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  almost 
the  only  great  nations  in  all  the  world 
that  are  working  day  and  night  to  in- 
crease their  armaments  are  Christian  na- 
tifjns.  The  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
CJermany,  may  be  classed  as  leading 
Protestant,  at  least  nominally.  Chris- 
tian countries,  and  these  are  the  three 
countries  which  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  build  greater  ships,  bigger  guns, 
thicker  armor,  and  more  deadly  explo- 
sives. Where  are  the  real  causes  of  the 
war  spirit  to  be  found?  Are  they  to  be 
found  with  the  editors  of  some  rabid 
newspapers,  with  a  naval  clique  in  Wash- 
ington or  London  or  Berlin,  with  a  little 
handful  of  professional  soldiers,  with  the 
rtrms  that  make  a  living  by  building  war- 
ships and  guns,  with  the  powder  manu- 
facturers and  the  explosive  inventors? 
Why  does  this  war  activity  go  on  so 
feverishly  ?  Who  is  behind  it  ?  The  aver- 
age man,  who  usually  walks  thru  his  own 
peaceful  world  and  sees  no  more  need  of 
a  battleship  than  he  does  of  a  herd  of 
white  elephants  to  help  him  in  his  day's 
work,  is  bewildered.  He  wants  to  know, 
and  he  is  going  to  ask  "Why?"  a  good 
many  times,  and  continue  to  ask  it  until 
he  gets  some  kind  of  an  answer. 

The  life  of  the  average  man  is  hard 
enough  without  having  these  questions 
come  into  his  daily  life  so  often.  The 
struggle  for  bread  and  butter  on  the  part 
of  the  common  people  tasks  their  powers 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  stumble 
over  this  little  word  "Why?"  so  often. 
Life  should  be  made  up  more  of  excla- 
mations of  delight  and  satisfaction  and 
hope  and  anticipation,  than  of  question 
ii^arks  concerning  injustice  and  wrong 
and  crookedness.  Always  to  be  putting 
thij^  question  "Whv?"  in  front  of  one'^ 
breakfast  or  dinner  takes  away  one's 
ai)iietite.  Nevertheless,  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, Inmdreds  of  thousands  of  plain  citi- 
zens w'll  wake  up.  grab  their  daily 
pai)er^  look  it  over  between  bites,  lay  it 
down  and  start  to  work  asking  this  ever- 
lasting question  about  a  score  of  things 
in  addition  to  those  here  mentioned. 

ToPEKA,   Kan. 


Mother 

OxE  of  the  finest  outputs  of  sincere 
experimenting  with  Hfe  is  the  reaHzation 
which  finally  comes  of  the  beauty,  the 
dignity,  and  the  worth-whileness  of  the 
common  lot  when  it  is  taken  with  uncon- 
scious courage  and  good  cheer.  It  is 
that  realization  which  brings  around 
many  a  restless  young  man  or  woman 
who  started  with  contempt  for  the  hum- 
drum fate  of  his  father  and  mother  to 
something  like  a  passion  of  defense  of  it 
as  the  fullest  and  richest,  by  and  large, 
which  comes  to  the  human  being.  To 
understand  how  completely  the  hard  and 
ugly  outward  things  of  life  may  be  re- 
duced to  unimportance  by  the  inward 
joys  which  natural  human  life  may  bring 
is  one  of  the  great  revelations.  Every- 
thing which  helps  a  self-torturing  world 
to  this  revelation  is  precious. 

Because  it  does  this  in  a  remarkable 
degree  Kathleen  Norris's  little  book, 
Mother*  has  an  importance  quite  excep- 
tional in  fiction.  A  sweet  and  natural 
story,  charmingly  told,  it  is — but  it  is 
more.  The  title  is  the  theme.  The  eld- 
est of  seven  children,  the  heroine,  has 
thru  all  her  girlhood  revolted  against  the 
limitations  and  ugliness  which  poverty 
imposes  on  all  the  members  of  a  large 
household.  Finally,  in  an  entirely  natu- 
ral way,  she  becomes  a  favored  inmate 
in  a  house  where  everything  is  fk>ne  that 
wealth  intelligently  managed  can  do  to 
make  living  brjth  beautiful  and  auto- 
matic. She  loves  it  all — the  luxury,  the 
travel,  the  opportunity,  the  associations. 
In  contrast  her  oUl  life  seems  increas- 
ingly pitiful.  .She  resents  her  beloved 
mother's  lot;  i^  irritated  at  the  thought 
of  what  her  mother  anrl  sisters  arc  miss- 
ing. Then  her  heart  is  awakened,  liack 
in  her  own  home,  m  the  helter-skelter  oi 
three  meals  a  day,  to  be  prej)ared  with 
the  help  of  one  j)oor  maid,  in  the  rush 
and  tumble  of  rhiUlren  to  bp  fed  ,-ind 
'■lothcd,  to  be  sent  to  school  and  to  Iv 
l-^pt  happy  and  well— she,  for  the  first 
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time,  has  a  vision  of  the  inner  life  of 
her  home. 

Very  simply,  very  directly,  Mrs.  Nor- 
ris  shows  the  mystery  of  love  which 
makes  their  poor  home  infinitely  richer 
in  the  quality  of  its  feeling  and  experi- 
ence than  the  lovely  gilded  shell  with 
which  it  is  contrasted.  There  is  no  in- 
sistence that  it  is  so — no  explanation. 
But  you  know  it — you  know  there  is  no 
comparison.  In  one  case  you  have  life. 
hard,  laboring  life,  but  rich  in  its  frui- 
tion and  inward  satisfaction,  firm  as  the 
rock  and  high  as  the  heavens.  In  the 
ether  you  have  the  intricate,  colorful, 
magnificent  machinery  which  men  and 
women  devise  to  escape  life,  and  which 
you  know  to  be  machinery. 

It  is  Mrs.  Norris's  joyous  conviction 
of  the  worth-whileness  of  this  mother  of 
hers — the  full-hearted  pride  and  rever- 
ence for  her  that  makes  the  story  at  once 
so  tender  and  so  powerful.  In  the  beau- 
tiful dedication,  which  I  take  it  is  to  her 
father  and  mother,  one  finds  the  key  to 
her  inspiration.  It  is  given  to  few,  who 
as  the  years  go  on  feel  increasing  love 
for  a  father  or  mother  long  dead,  to  ex- 
press that  love  in  a  tribute  so  perfect  as 
Mother.  Ida  M.  Tarreix. 

The  Art  of  Flying 

Many  books  on  this  subject  arc  now 
appearing,  but  they  are  mostly  of  an 
rphcmeral  nature,  because  the  art  of 
aerial  navigation  is  advancing  so  rapidly 
that  what  is  said  about  it  todnv  will  be 
out  of  date  in  a  few  months.  Dr.  Zahm 
has  avoided  this  diTficultv,  and  produced 
a  book  of  permanent  value  by  keeping 
to  the  historical  aiul  .scientific  .-Kspects  of 
Ihc.  subject.'  It  is  a  double  book,  which 
might  well  have  been  issued  in  two  vol- 
umes. The  last  part  contains  a  some- 
what technical  discussion  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  atmo.sphcre  and  its  currents. 
The  general  reader  will  be  more  inter- 
ested in  the  preceding  parts,  containing 
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a  iletaileil  history  of  the  developineiit  of 
halloons  and  aeroplaia-s  from  the  tituc  of 
Icarus's  legendary  flight  and  Leonardo 
Da  Vinci's  sketches  to  the  trinniphs  of 
/ep{>elin  and  the  Wrights.  All  of  the 
niaehines  of  importance  and  some  of  un 
importance  are  descrihed  and  pictured. 

Turner's  Romance  of  Aeromuitics'-  is 
also  intended  for  the  general  reader, 
("he  material  is  heterogeneous,  hut  curi- 
ous and  interesting,  and  must  have  re- 
t|uire(l  wide  read  ng  for  its  c(jllection. 
Altho  an  l\ngli>liman.  the  author  gives 
full  credit  to  the  W  right  hrothers  and 
cpiotes  much  from  their  original  papers 
of  (ijoi  and  1903,  which  were  not  very 
enthusiastically  received  at  the  time,  hut 
are  now  recognized  as  marking  a  new 
era  of  human  achievement.  Mr.  Turner 
not  only  carries  the  history  of  hallooning 
and  aviation  well  into  the  present  year, 
hut  dips  into  the  future  far  as  the 
human  eye  can  see,  using  Kipling  and 
Wells  to  aid  his  vision. 

Professor  Ennis^  likewise  considers 
the  possibilities  of  aerial  warfare,  but 
turns  from  the  vision  with  a  shudder 
and  ends  his  book  with  a  strong  plea  for 
universal  peace.  ?Te  is  less  concerned 
with  the  history  and  romance  of  aero- 
nautics than  with  its  practicalities,  and 
he  hits  the  happy  medium  between  the 
strictly  technical  and  the  merely  read- 
able. The  volume  is  briefer  than  the 
two  preceding,  but  for  a  man  who  really 
wants  to  understand  the  principles  and 
problems  of  modern  aeroplane  and  bal- 
loon construction  it  is  the  best  book  of 
the  bunch.  The  explanatory  diagrams 
are  admirably  apt  and  clear. 

The  inventor  or  constructor  will,  how- 
ever, find  none  of  the  above  so  useful  to 
him  as  Mr.  Kennedy's  Aeroplane  Con- 
struction,* for  this  gives  the  mathe- 
matics of  his  work,  particularly  the  cal- 
culation of  the  curves  of  the  planes  and 
propellers,  and  the  determination  of  the 
center  of  gravity.  Besides  the  necessary 
formulae  for  figuring  them  out,  the  vol- 
ume contains  a  table  of  the  actual 
dimensions  of  the  types  in  vogue. 

-The  Romance  of  Aeronautics.  By  Charles  C. 
Turner.  With  52  diagrams  anil  illiiftrations.  Phila- 
delphia: J.   B.   Lippincott  Co.     $i.';o. 

"Flying  Machines  Today.  By  IVilHam  Duane 
Ennis.  With  122  diagrams  and  illustrations.  New 
York:   D.   Van   Nostrand   Co.     $1.50. 

■•The  Principies  of  .\eroplane  Construction.  By 
Rankin  Kennedy.  With  calculations,  formulse  and  51 
illustrations.     New  York:  D,  Vpn  Nostrand  Co,    ^tso, 


Steilman's  Hssays 

1  r  would  not  he  easy  to  find  any  book 
M)  packed  with  the  story  of  the  men  of 
letters  whose  center  was  New  York,  as 
was  the  two-volume  biography  of  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stcdman,  publishecf  a 
year  ago.  The  struggle  of  a  youth  born 
to  he  a  poet,  possessed  by  the  poetic 
spirit  to  an  intense  degree,  and  finally 
attaining,  as  thru  tire,  the  full  mastery  of 
Ihe  art,  is  made  vivid  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  a  life-time.  What  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  art,  and  what  it  means  to  he 
an  artist  in  verse,  the  critic  made  known 
in  many  volumes  of  letters,  essays,  and 
criticisms.  A  small  part  only  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous mass  of  his  work  is  ever  like- 
ly to  he  republished.  A  small  volume  of 
-elictions  from  the  best  of  it  is  now  on 
the  editor's  table.  Genius  and  Other 
lissays,^  samples  them  all.  Here  is  st  nie 
of  his  fairest  work,  "Genius,"  giving 
title  to  the  book,  is  a  stalwart  defense, 
first  of  all  of  the  old  claim — as  old  as 
the  prophets  of  Israel  and  the  seers  of 
(Ireece,  that  to  the  highest  poetic  mood 
there  must  be  a  contributing  factor  not 
in  the  will  of  man,  nor  in  his  intel- 
lectual faculty  at  all,  but  from  the  out- 
side. Holmes  writes  to  Whittier  in 
1878  concerning  a  certain  poem  writ- 
ten by  the  doctor  and  pleasing  to  the 
Quaker:  'T  wrote  the  poem  rather  as 
a  duty  than  a  pleasure,  yet  here  and 
there  I  found  myself  taken  oflf  my 
feet  by  that  sudden  influx  of  a  tide  that 
comes  from  we  know  not  whence,  but 
which  makes  being,  and  especially  in- 
ternal vision,  so  intense  and  real,"  It 
was  some  such  idea  as  this  that  Stedman 
had  expanded,  and  defended  his  expan- 
sion. 

His  is  a  bold  claim  for  poetry,  as  far- 
reaching  as  that  old  assumption  of  divine 
origin  for  the  great  heroes  of  the  ancient 
world,  for  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
kings  still  in  the  flesh.  Stedman's  de- 
fense carries  with  it  much  learning.  He 
is  not  content  with  assigning  to  the 
choice  poet  a  choice  ancestry,  a  fortui- 
tous gathering  of  the  streams  from 
sources  wide  apart  and  not  to  be  wholly 
traced  until  we  can  thaw  out  the 
glaciers  in  the  upper  hills  of  Time.     He 

'Genius  ♦nd  Other  Essays.      By  Edmund^  Clarence 
Stedman.     E4.'tpd   bv    Laura    Stedman   and   George    M 
r?ou\A.  M.I)      New  York;   MotTat,   Yard  Sj  Co.     $150. 
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will  have  a  flow  of  power,  select,  pecu- 
liar, that  comes  to  us  as  the  dream  an- 
gels come  to  children.  Perhaps  it  was 
with  this  thought  in  his  mind  that  in 
another  essay  he  grouped  as  a  "Belt  of 
Asteroids,"  some  dozens  of  poets  who 
were  favored  once  only,  or  at  most  twice, 
^vjth  the  fanning  of  angelic  wings.  In 
this  high  claim  for  genius  he  is  delight- 
fully enthusiastic,  but  he  is  more  humanly 
satisfying,  when,  in  his  riper  years,  he 
labored  with  keener  powers  to  guide  the 
lovers  of  song  to  Bryant,  Landor,  the 
two  Stoddards,  to  Keats  and  Blake.  The 
book  is  a  fine  illustration  of  Stedman's 
love  for  the  .noble  art. 

The  Historic  Christ  in  the  Faith  of  Today. 
By  V\'illiam  Alexander  Grist.  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Companv. 
$2.50. 

At    the    beginning    of    his    book    Mr. 
Grist  declares  that  there  can  be  no  au- 
thentic biography  of  Jesus.     The  mate- 
1  ials  necessary  for  its  preparation  do  not 
exist,    for    the    Gospels,    our    chief    and 
almost  only  sources,  are  first  and  fore- 
most   dogmatic    writings.      The    author 
does    not    put    himself    in    the    ""limited 
number  oi  men  intellectually  equipt  for 
dealing  with  the  recondite  problems  aris- 
ing out  of  the  synoptical  and  Johanninc 
literature,"    but    contents    himself    with 
presenting  a   conception   of   the   life   of 
(^hrist  to  which  he  has    "been  guided  by 
an  honest,  earnest  impressionism."    The 
method  of  approach,  therefore,  is   from 
the  ideal  to  the  historic,  and  the  latter  is 
interpreted   in   the  light   of  the   former. 
This  does   not   mean   that   Mr.   Grist   is 
not   familiar   with  the  historic  and   lite- 
rary  problems   that   are  entangled   with 
his    subject,      lie   recognizes    the    "diffi- 
culties,   uncertainties    and    discrepancies 
in   the  Gospels";  but  holds   that,   when 
these  are  cleared  away,  the  old  impres- 
sion of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  n(;t  materially 
rhanged.     However,  in  spite  of  the  ac- 
knowledged   mfagerness   and   confusion 
of  materials,   the   many   unsolved   prob 
lems,  anrl  the  necessity  of  much  conjec- 
ture   and    fragmentary    treatment,    Mr. 
Grist  obtains  a  chrofirdrijrjcal  anrl  toler- 
ably complete  history  of  fh  •  ministry  of 
jeHiis,    drawing    upon    all    four    r;ospels 
for  the  picture.      The  theory  that  John's 
GosfK-I  rorrects  the  other  three  is  accept- 


ed, altho  we  arc  warned  against  placing 
much  reliance  upon   its  chronology,   be- 
cause it  is  "dominated  thruout  by  a  theo- 
logical  plan."      (Jn    this   hypothesis    tlic 
author  has  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  historical,  but  "to 
enable  us  to  think  of  the  story  as  his- 
torical"   he    takes    it    from    the    closing 
v,-ceks   of  Christ's  life  and  places   it   in 
the  middle  period  of  his  ministry,     lie 
accounts     for    its    omission     from     the 
Synoptic  narratives  on  the  ground  that 
at  this  time  Peter  (to  whom  the  Synop- 
tic tradition  goes  back)   was  still  away 
on  the  Galilean  mission,  and  so  did  not 
witness  the  miracle.     The  general  effect 
of  the  book,  if  not  its  aim,  is  of  a  medi- 
ating nature.     Much  is  granted  to  the 
critics  on   the  basis  of  the  demands  of 
literary  and  historical  investigation  and 
strict    scientific    construction,    and    then 
practically  all  is  saved  for  the  "faith  of 
today"  on  the  basis  of  religious  impres- 
sionism   and    inherent    possibility.      Ac- 
cording to  our  author.   Professor   Bur- 
kitt   is   "one  of   the   frankest   and   most 
fair-minded  of  critics,"  but  his  conclu- 
sion that  the  fourth  Gospel  is  "not  his- 
tory of  matters  of  fact,  but  a  Christian 
philosophy  cast  in  an  historical  form"  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  an 
attitude  of   mind   and   a   mental   atmos- 
phere properly  characterized  as  ""poison- 
ous   skepticism."      Such    statements   are 
hard  to  reconcile,  but  they  indicate  the 
spirit    of    the    book    and    the    public    to 
which  it  must  appeal.    The  work  is  char- 
acterized by  a  directness  of  style  and  a 
freshness  of  exposition  that  make  it  un- 
usually interesting,  and  its  frank  presen- 
tation   of    various     views     reveals     the 
aspects  of  the  subject  most   under  dis- 
cussion today. 

J* 

American    Socialism    of    the    Present    Day. 

I'.y    Jessie    VV,     IliiKliaii.        New    York: 
John   Lane  Co.      $1.25 

The  Superstition   Called   Socialism.       By  G. 

V\      '!(■    Tun/.t]niaiiii.        Philadclpliia :    J. 
I!.    I.ippincott   Co.      $1.50. 

These  Injoks  supplement  each  other. 
(>>ne  gives  an  account  of  the  status  today 
of  Socialist  parties  and  groujjs  in  the 
United  States  and  the  other  gives  sim- 
ilar information  for  h'.ngland.  I5ut  the 
tone  anrl  style  of  the  l)Of)ks  are  f|uite  dis- 
similar. Tho  Miss  Hiighan  is  avowedly 
in  synifjalhy  with  .Socialism  she  has  gone 
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It)  wuik  111  ;i  dispassionate  way  to  reveal 
the  guiding  principles  of  American  So- 
cialists, their  divergences  ol  view  on 
some  points,  tlieir  tactic.-:,  ami  discipline, 
ihe  weakness  of  some  of  their  methods 
and  the  vagueness  of  some  of  their 
hopes.  The  hook  all  thru  is  dignilietl 
.111(1  scholarly.  Mr.  de  Tun/elmann,  on 
llie  contrary,  having  been  hired  to  deliver 
the  lectures  against  Socialism  from 
which  the  book  is  manufactured,  dis- 
plays his  animus  on  every  page,  ile  in- 
dulges in  personal  attacks  so  readily  and 
joyously  as  to  destroy  the  value  of  his 
work  for  American  readers,  to  whom  the 
people  he  assaults  are  not  known  even  by 
name.  Jt  is  only  irritating  to  be  told 
that  opponents  "w'ere  not  possessed  of  a 
small  modicum  of  intelligence"  or  that 
they  "were  distinctly  weak  in  intellect, 
albeit  not  sufficiently  so  to  warrant  their 
seclusion  in  asylums  as  idiots  or  imbe- 
ciles." If  the  anti-socialist  societies  in 
.  England,  subsidized  and  petted  as  they 
are  by  the  aristocracy,  are  driven  to  use 
such  un-aristocratic  weapons  they  must 
surely  be  in  desperate  straits.  Tho  a 
student  may  read  the  American  work 
with  satisfaction  undampened  by  such 
douches  of  billingsgate  he  may  well  be 
bewildered  over  the  diversity  of  view  it 
reveals  among  leading  Socialists,  a  di- 
versity more  pronouncecl  if  English  So- 
cialists are  included  in  the  survey.  Tho 
bewildering,  however,  this  diversity  is  a 
sign  of  life.  Socialism  is  disclosed  as  a 
growing,  changing  body  of  doctrine,  not 
a  fossilized  creed.  If  it  is  to  adapt  itself 
to  changing  political  and  economic  condi- 
tions, it  must  still  grow  and  become  yet 
more  flexible  and  adaptable  than  it  has 
so  far  shown  itself. 

Literary  Notes 

....A  present-day  study  of  The  Unification 
of  the  Churches  (Revel! ;  50  cents)  is  given 
in  a  little  booklet  by  D.  W.  Fisher,  D.  D.  The 
causes,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  dis- 
union are  presented,  and  the  need  and  possi- 
bilities ot  union  are  briefly  discussed. 

....William  E.  McLennan  has  published  a 
revised  edition  of  his  little  volume  entitled 
In  His  Footsteps  (Eaton  &  Mains;  75  cents). 
He  calls  it  A  Record  of  Travel  to  and  in  the 
land  of  Christ  with  an  attempt  to  mark  the 
Lord's  journeyings  in  chronological  order  from 


His  birth   to   His  ascension        I  lie  chronology 
of   StivfMS   ;iiul    Uiirion's    iiarmuuy   has   bet'ii 
largely   follow  cil.       The  lar^e  number  of  ilhis 
•  rations   and   maps  are  lu'lpliil. 

....Harper  &  Hrothers  are  tlie  publishers 
of  a  dainty  gifllook  made  up  of  sketches  of 
a  dozen  lyonien  uj  the  Bible  ($1)  from  the 
pens  of  as  many  difFerenl  eminent  scholars 
and  flivines.  'Ihe  illustrations  are  good,  Iml 
hardly   oriental. 

..  Students  of  Church  history  will  be  in- 
leresied  in  Clark  D.  I.amberton's  Themes 
from  St.  John's  Ciospel  in  liarly  Roman  Cata- 
comb Paintings  (Princeton  Univ.  Press).  A 
large  number  of  illustrations  accompany  a 
\ery  elabor.ite  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the 
te.\l. 

....A  mystery  well  concealed  and  stirring 
events  growing  out  of  it  make  /  Fasten  a 
Hracelet,  by  David  Potter  (Lippincott,  $1.25) 
an  unusually  interesting  tale.  The  bracelet  is 
of  iron  and  locked  upon  the  heroine's  wrist  in 
no  sentimental  fashion  as  a  pledge  of  her 
obedience. 

....The  genial  personality  of  John  Drew 
endeared  the  play  Smith  to  his  large  public. 
The  play  has  been  made  over  into  a  novel  that 
in  some  respects  recalls  Zangwill's  "Merely 
Mary  Ann,"  but  the  hero  of  Smith,  by  David 
Gray,  is  much  the  finer  fellow,  the  heroine  of 
each  is  a  self-respecting  servant  girl.  (Duf- 
field,  $1.20:  ;>  • 

.  ..  .Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  Dawson's  essays  in  The 
Boole  of  Courage  (Reveli;  $1.25)  are  written 
in  his  best  style,  full  of  sympathy  and  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  springs  of  hopefulness 
and  joy  even  in  defeat.  The  pages  are  scat- 
tered with  literary  allusions  and  well  chosen 
incidents  which  enrich  and  carry  forward  the 
author's  thougTit  and  enthusiasm'  for  the  high- 
est and  best   in   life. 

...The  interest  that  has  been  aroused  in 
Europe  by  what  has  been  called  "the  Ameri- 
can philosophy"  is  shown  by  the  offer  of  a 
prize  of  $400  by  the  Catholic  Institute  ot  Pa- 
rigi,  Italy,  for  an  essay  on  "The  Value  of 
Pragmatism  as  a  Religious  Doctrine."  The 
instructions  to  contestants  are  "Define  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  pragmatism,  distinguish  the 
elements  of  it  which  concern  religion  and 
evaluate  them."  The  Italian  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences  also  offers  a  prize 
of  the  same  value  for  the  best  essay  submitted 
in  1912  on  "Pragmatism;  Its  Origins,  Princi- 
pal Forms,  Meaning  and  Value." 

....Few  writers  have  the  ability  to  put  his- 
tory into  a  popular  and  attractive  form  with- 
out sacrificing  accuracy  and  proportion.  The 
recent  working  over  of  great  masses  of  ma- 
terial   makes    such    a    task    especially    difficult 
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in  the  case  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  re- 
ligion. Prof.  Alfred  I.oisy  has  performed  in 
an  admirable  way  this  exacting  work.  The 
Religion  of  Israel  (Putnam;  $1.50)  in  the 
Crown  Theological  Library  is  a  translation  of 
Loisy's  "La  Religion  d'Israel,"  and  brings  to 
English  readers  the  ripe  fruitage  of  that  schol- 
ar's work  in  this  important  field.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  book  is  all  that  could  be  desired, 
lid  the  easy,  graceful  style  of  the  original  is 
well  preserved  in  the  English  version. 

....We  discussed  at  some  length  in  our 
Education  Number  the  first  volume  of  Pro- 
fessor Monroe's  Cyclopedia  of  Education 
(Macmillan,  $5)  and  we  can  here  only  men- 
tion the  publication  of  the  second  volume, 
which  we  must  reserve  for  criticism  later.  It 
covers  the  section  Chu-Fus  and  therefore  con- 
tains the  very  important  subjects  of  "colleges," 
■'commercial  education"  and  "football. 
Doubtless  the  next  volume  will  begin  with 
an  article  en  "fussing,"  a  vital  topic  in  co- 
educational colleges. 

....A  number  of  delightful  essays  and 
sketches  are  used  in  making  up  Mr.  George 
S.  Merriam's  composite  portrait  of  The  Man 
of  Today  CHoughton;  $1.25).  It  is  man  at 
his  best  in  the  various  walks  of  life  that  the 
author  depicts.  Reminiscent  appreciations  ot 
Phillips  Brooks,  Edward  Everett  Hale  and 
Emerson  are  combined  with  sketches  of  some 
characters  less  known  to  the  public;  and 
pleasant,  suggestive  rambles  among  the  com- 
mon things  of  everyday  life.  The  tone  of 
the  essays  is  bright  and  cheerful,  and  every 
I  age  has  a  flavor  of  idealism  tempered  by  a 
wealth  of  experience. 

....The    nrrvv    Schaft-Herzog    Encyclopedia 
of  Religious  Knnivledge  now  reaches  its  elev- 
f.nXh  volume,  and  one  more  will  complete  this 
j(reai  work     We  find  it  carefully  edited,  and 
its  American  editors  have  faithfully  and  intel- 
ligently added  to  the  German  originals  of  the 
longer  articles   what   is   needed   for   English- 
pf-akin^   readers,   besides  addincr  a  multitude 
.f  smaller  titles.     The  present   volume  covers 
iirh  subjects  as  Spinoza,  Sun  Worship,  Sun- 
day, Sunday  Schools,  Sontr  of  Solomon,  Sym- 
I  olism     rCrccds),    Talmurl     Cuiih    a     double 
I  agf  of  the  Talmud,  Hebrew  and  translation), 
Tlieism,     Theology,     Thrologic;!!     Seminaries, 
Tithes  and  Tr,tal  Abstinence.     We  repeat  our 
commendation  of  this  encyclopedia   for  minis- 
terial and  other  libraries.     (Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co,  New  York.    $5.) 

We   have    received    a   "Bulletin    of    tli< 

University  of    South    Carolina,"    in    the    form 
of    a   pamphlet   of    forly-fhrec    pagc^    entitled 
"Participle  and  Infinitive  in  -ing"  by  Associate 
Prof.     Reed     Smith.     This    university   is    do 
injf  a   isrood   deal   of   "extension    work"   in   its 


various    departments,    by    means    of    lectures, 
correspondence  courses,  and  the  quarterly  bul- 
letins.   The  above-named  pamphlet  treats  in  a 
fairly  complete  a-nd  entirely  lucid  way  the  in- 
tricacies of  this  limited  field  of  English  syrj- 
tax,  which  presents  more  intricacies  tnan  any 
other   class    of    English   constructions,    except 
the  future  tense  phrases.      In  both  of   these 
fields  of  syntax   the  complexities  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  forms  now  in  use  have 
their  origin   in  widely  dififerent   Anglo-Saxon 
forms    or    constructions,    which    witn    certain 
changes   in   function  have  become  closely   as- 
sociated  in  modern   English.       The   historical 
facts  in  regard  to  the  verbal  -ing  forms   are 
stated  by  the   author,   as   well   as   the   unlike 
w-ays    in    which    modern    grammarians    have 
dealt   with   these   forms,   some   preferring  the 
name  "gerund"  for  those  verbals  in  ing  which 
retain  in  a  marked  degree  their  verbal  char- 
acteristics,   while    others    reject   this   term    as 
needless     to    the    nomenclature     of     English 
grammar.       The  present-day  combinations   of 
noun,   adjective   and   verb    functions   in   these 
verbals  in  -ing  are  illustrated  and  stated  and 
exercises    for   class   use    have    been    compiled 
from  various  literary  sources.      The  pamphlet 
will  be  of  use  to  teachers  of  English  in  sec- 
ondary schools. 

....An  occasional  contributor  to  The  In- 
HEPENDENT,  Mr.  Andre  Tridon,  writes  to  the 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  a  letter 
that  the  linotype  man  has  disfigured  almost  as 
the  Post  linotyper  in  "Queed,"  who  made  the 
author  of  "unanswerable"  editorials  refer  to 
a  "procession  of  fleas"  ("instead  of  a  succes- 
sion of  pleas)  going  up  to  the  Bavarian  Diet. 
".Arnold  Bennett  may  be  an  interesting  novel- 
ist," one  reads,  "but  why  should  he  expatriate 
on  foreign  literature?"  The  letter-writer  is 
indignant  at  Mr.  Bennett's  naming  Richard- 
son as  "father"  of  the  "French  realistic 
school." 

"Richardson,  however,  was  iiol  known  in  France 
iin'.il  Abt)('-  Prevost,  famous  since  1735  as  llic  realistic 
.Tiithor  of  'Mnnon,'  revealed  liim  lo  liis  countrymen. 
On  the  other  hand.  Richardson,  whose  'Pamela'  dil 
not  anpcar  uTitil  1741,  confessed  to  having  been  in- 
spired by  Marivaiix's  realistic  'life  of  Marianne,'  pub- 
lished  in    1731." 

The  question  of  the  relations  of  Marivaux, 
Rirhardson,  Prcvn^t  and  Hoiisseau  arc  inter- 
esting to  every  student  of  comparative  litera- 
ture- and  to  a  good  many  plain  novel  readers. 
Tn  spite  of  its  exaggerations,  the  late  Joseph 
Textc's  "Jcan-Jacf|ues  Rousseau  ct  les  Ori- 
gines  du  Cosmopolitisme  litteraire"  remains 
the  most  suggestive   work   in  this   field. 

...There  has  l,-,te!y  been  imblished  a  vol- 
ume by  Prof.  Paul  Stapfer  which  has  some- 
thing to  say  of  Richardson  from  the  French 
Manflpoint;  but  this  work  i,\i  fluniour  el  Ihi 
morisles  (Paris:  Fischbachcr ;  3  francs  50)  is 
"Uich    less    conrcrncfl    with    Richardson    than 
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with  Melding.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  And 
M  Stapfer  writes  that  there  is  nothing  in  all 
the  work  of  [-"ieldinsj;,  "which  passes  for  in- 
delicate, so  shocking  to  our  moral  sense  as 
the  iiiiproliahle  story  of  which  the  author  of 
'I'aniela'  pretended  to  make  a  subject  of  edi 
fication."  But  the  the  Honorary  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Letters  of  Bordeaux  writes  of 
iMelding  (whom  he  finds,  not  a  "barren  ras- 
cal," but  "an  ancestor"),  and  of  Jean- Paul,  as 
also  of  Mme.  de  Noailles  ("Une  Prccieuse 
d'aujourd'hui"),  the  most  interesting  of  his 
subiects  is  .\natole  l-Vance,  who  joins  humor 
to  "att'cisme."  For  M.  I'rancc  is  one  of  the 
few  writers  among  our  contemporaries  who  is 
worth  a  re-reading  (that  is,  if  he  is  worth  a 
lirst  reading).  This  mordant,  yet  smiling 
philosopher  differs  from  most  "documented" 
moderns  in  the  quality  of  his  erudition.  Most 
workers  in  the  modern  novel — and  Zola  may 
stand  for  the  type — documented  themselves 
as  to  a  determined  subject:  locomotives  or 
stock-brokerage  or  the  stock-yards  of  Chi- 
cago, as  the  sad  case  may  be. 

"It  is  not  so  that  our  author  procecdh.  His  docii 
ii!cn»<-  are  never  spoils  lately  ac«|uired  for  the  sake  of 
(.lassing  ex]  loitation ;  they  form  part  of  an  old  deposit, 
amassed  from  the  time  of  school  studies  down.  Con- 
sistently maintained  since  then,  always  on  hand, 
whence  the  writer  derives  his  materials  with  that 
serenity  .  .  .  which  is  given  to  all  true  masters 
-jf  their  stores  by  the  tranquil  pride  of  long  ]ios- 
scssion." 

To  his  classical  erudition  is  joined  a  wonder- 
ful store  of  language-lore,  a  knowledge  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  including  all  the  hagiography, 
and.  out  of  what  we  call  modern  learning,  an 
ease  in  physical  and  psychological  science  such 
as  some  specialists  even  lack.  But  that 
is  not  all.  This  is  only  the  scholas- 
tic equipment  of  this  disciple  of  Renan. 
.\natole  France  is  humorist  as  well  as  Hellene, 
hagiographer  and  fTegelian.  Read  M.  Stapfer 
if  you  question  the  wonder  of  all  this.  Read 
the  "Histoire  Contemporaine,"  his  "Jardin 
d'Kpicurc."  his  "Thais"  and  his  "Livre  de  mon 
Ami."  if  you  will;  that  will  he  even  better. 
But,  in  spite  of  his  learning,  in  spite  of  his 
solvent  humor,  is  Anatole  France,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  only  a  sterile  modern? 

....M.  France  is  not  one  of  the  moderns 
considered  in  Victor  Giraud's  volume  of 
Maitrcs  dc  I'Heurc  that  lies  open  on  our  desk 
(Paris:  Hachette ;  3  francs  50),  but  that  must 
be  because  the  essay  on  his  works  is  deferred 
until  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  that 
is  promised.  Two  authors  recently  deceased. 
Brunetiere  and  de  Vogiie,  one  who  wrote  his 
iest  long  since  (M.  Bourget),  and  two  of 
whom  we  do  not  v.-eary  (MM.  Loti  and  Fa- 
t;uet)  furnish  the  matter  of  M.  Giraud's  book; 
that  is  a  painstakitjg  if  not  an  inspired  labor. 
Readers  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Moitdes  will 
recognize  these  scholarly  esays :  of  a  type 
in   which  the   French   genius   is   rich    indeed. 


l^ebbles 

\  ru.WKi.iNG  man  stoi)ped  to  watch  a  small 
.olored  boy  who  stood  on  one  foot,  indiiu-d 
his  woolly  head  far  to  one  side,  and  pounded 
vigorously  on  his  skull  with  ihe  palm  of  his 
riRlit  hand. 

■'Hello,  boy,"  grinned  the  drummer,  wlio^«' 
memory  was  carried  back  to  his  own  boyhood 
days  by  the  familiar  action,  "what  arc  you  do- 


ing 


?" 


Got  wattah  in  mah  eah,"  replied  the  boy. 

"Oh,  ho,"  laughed  the  drummer,  "I  know 
just  how  that  is.  Many  a  tinic  1  have  felt 
just  like  that  after  being  in  swimming." 

"Swimmin'  nuffin'."  the  boy  exclaimed;  'ah 
iieen  eatin'  watahm\\yi\n."—Y oungstown  Tele- 
graui. 

J.\(  K    AMD    J  III.. 

//  Pueni  by  Edgar  AlUiii  I'oe. 

It  was  down  by  the  dark  tarn  of  .\iden, 
.\t  .\iden  far  under  the  hill. 

That  Ibis  thing  occurred  to  a  maiden 
Who  went  by  the  brief  name  of  Jill, 
By  the  mystic  pncnomen  of  Jill. 

She  was  sent  up  the  hill  by  her  mother 

Along  with  a  youngster  named  Jack. 
He  may  have  been  cousin  or  brother — 
(One  guess  is  as  good  as  another)  — 
The  dead  years  these  details  now  smother, 
And  that  s  a  misfortune,  alack  ! 

They  went  up  the  hill  to   fetch  water. 

Jack  stumbled  and  dented  his  crown ; 
.\nd  Jill,  with  a  terrible  clatter. 
.Accompanied  the  young  fellow  down. 
Came  shuddering,  tlniddcrin<j;  down- 
Came  blithering,  slithering  down. 

It  was  there  by  the  dark  tarn  of  Aiden. 

Of  Aiden  far  under  the  hill. 
That  these  things  occurred  to  a  maiden 

Who  went  by  the  brief  name  of  Jill, 
By  the  boiled-down  and  terse  designation. 

The  mystic  prsenomen  of  Jill. 

—Puclc. 

By  a  happy  coincidence,  we  have  lately 
found,  among  a  quantity  of  poems  submitted 
long  ago  to  The  IxpEPENriKNi,  and  accepted, 
tho  never  published,  a  manuscript  of  William 
Wordsworth,  dealing  with  this  same  fable. 
This  would  seem  the  time  to  make  it  public : 

I  travell'd  among  unknown  men 

Before  T  came  to  where 
A  maid  did  ouit  her  daisied  glen 

.•\  pail  uphill  to  'ear. 

Jill   was  her  name,  in  sun  and   shower. 

Her  lover's  name  was  Jack ; 
Tc  her  he  lisp'd :   "A  lovlier  flower 

T  never  breath'd,  alack ! 

"Here,  give  the  pail,"  he  did  command. 

And  she   (.Tnd  she  alone) 
A   vision  of  delight  did   stand 

Hardby  a  mossy  stone. 

But  as  they  trod  the  downwnrtl  path. 
Forgetting  all  in  laughter. 

Love  tripp'd  Jack  up;  the  aftermath- 
Poor   lill  came  tumbling  after 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  Trusts 

During  the  sessions,  in  August  last, 
of  the  House  committee  which  was  mak- 
ing an  inquiry  concerning  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, there  were  indications  of  an 
attempt  to  show  that  the  panic  of  1907 
had  been  deliberately  caused,  or  manu- 
factured, so  to  speak,  by  groups  of  East- 
ern capitalists  in  order  that  they  might 
profit  by  it.  Questions  to  witnesses  and 
comments  upon  their  statements  showed 
that  certain  members  of  the  Democratic 
majority  either  accepted  this  theory  or 
expected  to  establish  it  by  the  testimony. 
It  was  in  that  part  of  the  inquiry  which 
related  to  the  purchase  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  by  the  Steel 
Corporation  that  the  search  for  this  ex- 
planation of  the  panic  was  most  clearly 
seen — an  explanation  which  might  point 
to  a  conspiracy  designed  to  compel  a  sale 
of  this  Southern  company  by  the  embar- 
rassed speculators  who  controlled  its 
capital  stock.  r>ne  of  the  witnesses  was 
the  late  John  VV.  Gates,  whose  plans  had 
been  upset  by  the  sale,  and  who  was  not 
a  friend  of  the  purchaser^.  Another 
was  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who,  as  President, 
had  virtually  approverl  the  i>urchasc.  lb 
rrprntfd   tb'    ;ir{'iitri(  nts   wliirb   linrl   bffii 


addressed  to  him  by  Judge  Gary  and  Mr. 
Frick,  and  asserted  that  by  his  action 
"the  panic  was  stopped,"  on  or  about 
Xovember  4,  1907,  a  few  days  after  the 
beginning  of  it.  While  we  could  not  ad- 
mit that  the  panic  was  "stopped"  at  that 
time  by  him  or  any  other  person,  it 
seemed  to  us  that  he  had  been  moved  by 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  that  his  action  had 
served  the  public  interest. 

There  was  an  attempt  in  the  commit- 
tee to  show  that  he  had  been  deceived  or 
misled.  In  the  somewhat  remarkable 
petition  or  bill  of  complaint  filed  by  the 
Government  in  its  recent  suit  against  the 
Steel  Corporation,  it  is  asserted  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  misled.  It  is  understood 
that  ]\Ir.  Dickinson,  of  Tennessee,  a 
prominent  Democrat  who  was  employed 
by  the  Government  to  conduct  this 
prosecution,  was  assisted  by  the  commit- 
tee and  the  records  of  its  inquiry.  Some 
have  thought  they  saw  in  the  allegations 
and  arguments  of  the  filed  petition  much 
that  reminded  them  of  the  committee's 
views  and  of  its  attitude  toward  the  Cor- 
poration. This  formal  allegation  by  the 
Department  of  Justice — and  virtually  by 
President  Taft — that  President  Roose- 
velt was  deceived,  has  caused  the  latter 
to  publish  a  very  interesting  and  import- 
ant contribution  to  the  current  discussion 
about  Trusts. 

-  At  the  beginning.  Mr.  Roosevelt  de- 
nies repeatedly  and  emphatically  that  he 
was  misled  by  the  representat'ves  of  the 
Steel  Corporation.  They  told  him  the 
truth,  he  says,  and  any  assertion  to  the 
contrary  is  not  true.  Moreover,  the 
Corporation  did  not  acquire  a  monopoly 
of  the  Southern  iron  ores,  but  has  now 
less  than  20  per  cent,  of  them  and  "per- 
haps not  over  16  per  cent."  lie  goes  f)ii 
to  show  that  the  Corporation's  share-  of 
the  entire  iron  and  steel  output,  which 
was  nearly  66  per  cent,  in  lOOT,  had  cle- 
rlined  to  58  per  cent,  in  1906;  that  the 
shrinking  continued  until  the  share  was 
fin]y  about  54^4  P^"''  '"f^it.  in  1910;  and 
that  Ic^s  than  2  per  cent,  was  contributed 
to  this  by  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron 
T'ompany.  That  is  to  say,  the  independ- 
ent manufacturers  have  been  gaining 
thruout  the  entire  life  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  acr|uisitioii  of  the  Tennessee 
("oiiipany  "did  nf)t  rliange  the  silualion," 
and  "during  the  de(  ;iflc  the  Jitccl  Gorpo- 
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ration  has  steadily  lost  in  inuuupolistic 
characier."  From  which  it  may  be  in- 
terred that  the  Government's  prosecution 
ui  tlie  CorpuratiDn  is  not  approved  hy 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Nor  is  it  appr(jved  by  James  R.  (Jar- 
field,  formerly  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  who,  in  a  letter  which 
the  ex-President  publishes,  speaks  of  this 
decrease  of  the  share  of  output,  com- 
mends the  Corporation,  expresses  his  be- 
lief that  'we"  were  not  "deireived  by 
Judge  Gary,"  says  he  thinks  "this  is  a 
case  that  shows  clearly  the  diflFcreiice  be- 
tween destructive  litigation  and  con- 
structive legislation,"  and  adds  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"The  position  now  taken  by  the  Government 
is  absolutely  destructive  of  lej^itiniate  busi 
iiess,  because  they  outline  no  rule  of  conduct 
for  business  of  any  magnitude.  It  is  aljsunl 
to  say  that  the  courts  can  lay  down  such  rules. 
The  most  the  courts  can  do  is  to  fi.id  as  legal 
or  illegal  the  transactions  brought  before 
them.  Hence,  after  years  of  tedious  litiga- 
tion there  would  be  no  clear-cut  rule  for  lu- 
ture  action." 

Mr.  Garfit,'ld  was  a  delegate  at  the 
recent  La  Follette  Conference,  which  he 
attended  immediately  after  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  That  Conference  said:  "We 
seek  constructive  legislation,  not  destruc- 
tive litigation." 

Turning  from  the  Steel  Corporation, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  takes  up  the  Trust  prob- 
lem. Having  shown  how  he  set  out  to 
enforce  the  Sherman  act  during  his  term 
of  office,  he  remarks  that  he  realized  the 
inadequacy  of  that  statute,  but  failed  to 
convince  Congress  and  the  public  that 
something  additional  was  needed  : 

"Sincere  zealots  who  believed  that  all  com- 
binations could  be  destroyed  and  the  old-time 
conditions  of  unregulated  competition  re- 
stored, insincere  politicians  who  knew  better 
but  made  believe  that  they  thought  whatever 
their  constituents  wished  them  to  think,  crafty 
reactionaries  who  wished  to  see  on  the  statute 
books  laws  which  they  believed  unenforceable, 
and  the  almost  solid  'Wall  Street  crowd'  or 
representatives  of  'big  business,'  who  at  that 
time  opposed  with  equal  violence  both  wise 
and  necessary  and  unwise  and  improper  regu- 
lation of  business — all  fought  against  the 
adoption  of  a  sane,  effective,  and  far-reachin<.; 
policy." 

Tt  is  hopeless,  he  continues,  to  attempt 

a  solution  of  the  problem  by  a  succession 

of  lawsuits.     If  a  great  corporation   is 

guilty  of  nothing  but  its  size,  something 

is  lost  by  breaking  it  up  into  small  con- 


cerns which  will  be  largely  inider  the 
same  control;  if  it  is  guilty  of  unjust 
practices,  as  the  Tobacco  Trust  is,  some- 
thing more  tlrastic  is  needed.  But  the 
Tobacco  Trust  escapes  by  "a  settlement 
in  which  the  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
t  rnnient  seem  inclined  to  concur"  : 

"Th  •  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court,  if  al- 
Ujued  to  stand,  means'  thai  tiie  Tobacco  Trust 
has  merely  been  obliged  to  change  its  clothes, 
that  none  of  the  real  offenders  have  received 
any  real  punishment.  Surely,  miscarriage  of 
jiiMlice  is  nut  loo  strong  a  term  to  ajjply  to 
such  a  result  when  considered  in  connection 
with  what  the  Supreme  Court  said  of  this 
Trust." 

Absolute  disbandnient  in  such  a  case 
is  needed,  he  says,  followed  by  "strict 
Government  supervision."  Many  who 
believe  they  arc  Progressives,  he  thinks, 
represent  with  respect  to  this  matter  only 
a  kind  of  "sincere  rural  toryism,"  hold- 
ing that  by  means  of  the  Sherman  act 
business  can  be  restored  to  the  competi- 
tive conditions  of  the  middle  of  the  last 
centiuy  : 

"Any  such  effort  is  foredoomed  to  end  in 
failure,  and,  if  successful,  would  be  mischiev- 
ous to  the  last  (le'^^rce.  Business  cannot  be 
successfully  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
practices  and  theories  of  sixty  years  ago  un- 
less we  abolish  steam,  electricity,  big  cities, 
and,  in  short,  not  only  all  modern  business  and 
modern  industrial  conditions,  but  all  the  mod- 
ern conditions  of  our  civilization.  The  effort 
to  restore  competition  as  it  was  sixty  years 
ago,  and  to  trust  for  justice  solely  to, this  pro- 
posed restoration  of  competition  is  just  as 
foolish  as  if  we  should  go  back  to  the  flint- 
locks of  Washington's  Continentals  as  a  sub- 
stitute  for   modern   weapon^  of  precision. 

"The  effort  to  prohibit  all  combinations, 
good  or  bad,  is  bound  to  fail,  and  ought  to 
fail;  when  made,  it  merely  nieans  that  some 
of  the  worst  combinations  are  not  checked 
and  that  honest  business  is  checked.  Our 
purpose  should  1)e,  not  to  strangle  business  as 
an  incident  of  strangling  combinations,  but  to 
regulate  big  corporations  in  thorogoing  and 
effective  fashion,  so  as  to  help  legitimate  busi- 
ness as  an  incident  to  thoroly  and  completely 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a 
whole." 

The  deliberate  lawbreaker  should  not 
be  placed  on  a  par  with  "the  man  eager 
to  obey  the  law%  who  desires  to  find  out 
what  the  law  is.  and  then  to  live  up  to 
it."  In  a  corporation,  great  size  is  not  a 
crime,  altho  it  suggests  strict  executive 
supervision.  Good  weapons  wherewith 
to  fight  in  the  great  field  of  international 
industrial  competition  should  not  be 
taken  away  from  the  natioti.    Mr.  Ro(^se- 
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velt  wuulcl  have  us  enter  upon  a  course 
(if  supervision,  control  and  regulation  of 
great  corporations,  by  means  of  an 
executive  body  like  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Th:s  commission 
should  prescribe  terms  for  a  reassem- 
bling- of  the  parts  of  a  Trust  dissolved 
for  unjust  practices : 

■'We  need  to  formulate  immediately  and 
definitely  a  policy  which,  in  dealing  with  big 
coroorat'ons  that  behave  ihemselves  and  which 
contain  no  menace  save  what  is .  necessarily 
potential  in  any  corporation  uhich  is  of  great 
size  and  very  well  managed,  shall  aim  not  at 
iheir  destruction  but  at  their  regulation  and 
supervision,  so  thai  the  Government  shall  con- 
trol them  in  such  fashion  as  amply  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  whole  public,  in- 
cluding producers,  consumers  and  wage- 
workers.  This  control  should,  if  necessary, 
be  pushed  in  extreme  cases  to  the  point  of 
exercising  control  over  monopoly  prices,  and 
It  should  be  exercised  1  y  a  board  of  commis- 
sion." 

We  have  given  at  some  length  the 
substance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  statement, 
because  we  believe  that  his  policy  is  a 
good  one  and  that  his  explanation  and 
defense  of  it  will  have  much  weight  with 
the  public.  For  a  long  time  The  Inue- 
1'Endext'.s  exprest  opinion  has  been  that 
there  should  be  an  executive  commission, 
empowered  to  supervise  and  regulate 
great  corporations  (railroads  excluded) 
engaged  in  interstate  business.  This 
work  cannot  be  done  by  the  courts.  Evi- 
dence as  to  this  is  seen  in  the  unsatisfac- 
tory settlement  of  the  Tobacco  Trust 
case,  accepted  by  judges  who  had  been 
the  authors  of  a  Trust  decision  meuKJ- 
rable  for  its  strict  and  severe  interpre- 
tation of  the  statute,  but  who  had  not, 
at  the  end  of  the  litigation,  the  power  to 
order  certain  restrictions  and  limitaticms 
[proposed  by  the  y\ttorney-General. 

The  competitive  conditions  (>(  many 
years  ago  cannot  be  restored.  Even 
Mr.  Wickershani,  while  insisting  upon 
"a^jsohite  competition,"  admits  that  "we 
cannot  return  to  f^iir  swaddling  clothes." 

L'n  fortunately,  it  appears  that  no 
remedial  legislation  at  the  ajjproaching 
session  of  Congress  can  be  expected. 
Mr.  Taft  will  suggest  I'cderal  incorpo- 
ration, which  would  involve  some  meas- 
ure of  supervision  like  that  which  a  com- 
mission would  exf-rcise.  V,ut  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  the  Democratic  House  will 
pass  Mr.  ffenry's  bill,  which  forbids  use 
of    tlif    ■'nib-    of    reasfjn"    in    decisions 


.  under  the  Sherniaii  act,  and  so  defines 
combinatifin  offenses  that  not  even  Judgt' 
Eacombe's  two  friendly  drivers  of  ex- 
press wagons  could  escape  conviction. 
Possibly  the  situation  may  be  improved 
by  the  broad  inquiry  which  the  Civic 
Eederatibn  has  undertaken. 

Some  see  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  statement 
evidence  that  he  seeks  a  nomination  for 
the  Presidency.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  We  find  no  sufficient 
ground  for  it  at  present.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  statement,  with  its  criticism 
of  the  Government's  course,  is  explained 
by  the  ex-President's  former  relation  to 
enforcement  of  the  Sherman  act,  the 
widespread  public  interest  in  the  Trust 
problem,  and  the  reference  to  hiinself  in 
the  Government's  petition  in  the  Steel 
Trust  suit.  He  resents  what,  is  said 
about  him  in  that  curious  appeal  to  the 
court,  and  he  remembers  that  Mr.  Taft 
was  in  his  Cabinet  when,  with  his  ap- 
proval, the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  was  bought.  It  is  no  secret, 
we  presume,  that  Mr.  Taft's  recent 
course,  political  and  otherwise,  has  not 
been  wholly  satisfactory  to  him,  and  that 
the  warm  friendship  which  once  drew 
these  two  men  together  has  suffered  a 
chill. 

■< 

An  American    Deiender  of  Per- 
sian Liberty 

Tjii!;  sight  of  Morgan  Sinister  stand- 
ing up  for  the  rights  of  Persia  to  self- 
government,  and  single-handed  fighting 
the  aggressifju  of  Russia  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  ICngland  on  the  other  is 
enough  to  make  the  heart  of  an  .Amer- 
ican swell  with  pride  and  to  revive 
memories  of  the  days,  before  the  Boer 
War,  when  it  went  without  saying  that 
the  United  States  was  the  friend  of 
every  people  struggling  to  maintain  its 
inrlepcndencc.  It  reminds  ns  that  there 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country 
when  we  really  believed  that  "resistance 
to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  ( iod,"  and 
were  not  afraid  to  say  so  in  the  face  of 
all  Europe.  Piut  the  days  have  gone  by 
when  such  men  as  Kftsrinsko,  anrl  Kos- 
suth, and  fiaribaldi,  and  (iambetta  were 
sure  of  sympathy  arul  applause  from  this 
-idc  the  Atlantic.  We  have  lo.sl  our  abso- 
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liUc  faith  in  the  uUimate  triumph  of 
•  Icmoeracy  all  the-  world  roiuul.  VVc  are 
heconic  ilistrustful  i»f  our  own  ability  at 
self-government,  ami  consequently  we 
are  skeptical  of  the  ability  of  others.  At 
any  display  of  republican  enthusiasm  we 
shake  our  heads  and  si^^^h,  like  old  ladies 
when  they  hear  of  a  young  couple 
plunging  into  matrimony.  We  watch 
the  relentk^h  absorption  of  Finland  by 
Russia  with  cold  indifference.  We  view 
the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  to  establish  a 
republic  with  incredulous  amusement. 
We  allowed  the  monarchical  Powers  of 
Luirope  to  force  a  king  upon  free  Nor- 
way without  a  word  of  remonstrance. 
We  refused  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
to  the  Portuguese  republic.  When  the 
Turkish  people  marched  to  Constan- 
tinople  and  overthrew  the  Sultan  and 
put  a  parliament  in  his  place,  wc  Amer- 
icans seemed  to  regard  it  with  the  dis- 
dain and  faint  disgust  of  a  fashionable 
lady  who  sees  her  costume  imitated  by  a 
shopgirl.  And  when  the  Persian  people 
marched  to  Teheran  and  overthrew  the 
Shah  and  put  a  ])arliamcnt  in  bis  place, 
we  felt  that  this  was  really  reducing  the 
thing  to  an  absurdity. 

But  the  collapse  of  the  monarchy  was 
so  complete  that  even  Russia  did  not 
have  the  face  to  stand  by  the  Shah.  The 
deposed  Shah,  however,  was  afforded 
domicile  in  Russia,  and  the  Persian  Gov- 
ernment granted  Ir'ni  a  big  pension  on 
the  promise  of  Russia  "to  take  effica- 
cious measures"  to  prevent  political  agi- 
tation against  Persia  on  bis  part.  How 
Russia  kept  the  promise  may  be  seen  by 
the  sequel.  Last  July  Mohammed  Ali, 
the  ex-Shah,  sailed  from  a  Russian  port 
on  a  Russian  vessel  with  his  suite  and  a 
consignment  of  guns  and  cannon,  and 
landed  in  Persia  within  the  Russian 
■'sphere  of  influence"  for  the  reconquest 
of  his  throne,  '"a  filibuster  in  full 
swing,"  as  Mr.  Sinister  says.  In  justice 
to  Russia  it  should  be  said  that  he  wore 
a  false  beard  and  that  Ir's  armament  was 
labeled  "mineral  water."  If  wc  consider 
that  the  Russian  Government  has  no 
secret  police  in  its  employ,  we  ma}-  re- 
gard the  escape  as  excusable. 

The  Russian  representatives  in  Persia 
openly  rejoiced  over  the  arrival  of  Mo- 
hammed AH,  referred  to  him  as  Shah  in 
their    official    letters,    and    gave    h'm    as 


much  help  a.^  they  could,  even  lo  the  (jx- 
leiii  of  employing  the  Cossacks  against 
the  patriots  wluj  resisted  the  invasion. 
Xevertheless  the  ex-Shah  received  little 
support  from  the  Persian  people  and 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

The   ex-Shah's   brother,    Shua-es-Sul- 
taneh,  had  engineered  the  counter-revo- 
lution from  the  inside  and  raised  an  in- 
surrection   on    his    landing.      Naturally, 
alter  the  suppression  of  the  movement, 
the    Persian    Government    declared    his 
estates   forfeited  and   Sinister *s  treasury 
guards  were  sent  to  take  possession.  But 
here  Russia  again  intervenes  and  threat- 
ens to  send  troops  to  occupy  the  north- 
ern   provinces    of    Persia.      Apparently 
Mr.    Shuster's    firm    stand    has    had    no 
better  effect  than  to  precipitate  matters 
and  to   force  the  two  Powers  to  carry 
c)ut.  sooner  than  they  would  have  wished, 
their  long  laid  scheme  for  the  partition 
of    the    country.     At    any  rate,  he    has 
made  them  show  their  hands  and  drop 
their  hypocritical  pretenses  of  protecting 
the  neutrality  and  independence  of  Per- 
sia.    Henceforth  perfidious   Albion  and 
ruthless  Russia  will  have  to  work  in  the 
open.     Mr.  Shuster  has  claimed  and  se- 
cured six  columns  in  the  London  Times 
in   \vhich  to  plead   the  cause  of   Persia 
and    he    handles    the    subject     without 
gloves.     It  is  "shirt-sleeves  diplomacy," 
for  sure,   this  time.     He  shows  clearl) 
that  Great  Britain  has  backed  Russia  in 
opposing   his    efforts   to   establish   order 
and  reform  the  finances  and  proves  that 
there  is  no  more  excuse  for  the  despatch 
of  sepoys  to  southern  Persia  than  for  the 
despatch  of  Cossacks  to  northern  Persia. 
His   expose   of  this   treasonable   conspi- 
racy forces  the  Times    to    acknowledge 
that  "Russia  and  Great  Britain  exercise 
a  control  over  Persia  akin  to  that  exer- 
cised  over  a   minor  by  his  guardians." 
Further  quotations  will  be  found  in  our 
"Survey  of  the  World." 

Mr.  Shuster,  during  his  brief  regime 
as  Treasurer-General,  has,  in  spite  of 
obstacles  and  interference,  done  wonders 
in  the  way  of  reorganization.  He  has 
checked  the  graft  of  officials,  collected 
taxes  from  the  rich  and  powerful, 
stopped  the  s(|uandcring  of  public  funds, 
brought  the  ]>ayment  of  Government  sal- 
aries up  to  date  nnd  afforded  protection 
to  commerce :  things  never  before  dime 
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in  Persia  in  the  memory  of  living  men. 
He  has  proved  that  the  regeneration  of 
Persia  and  the  revival  of  its  former 
prosperity  are  not  impossible  if  only  the 
country  eould  have  a  fair  chance.  IJut  it 
is  not  likely  to  get  it.  Already  the  two 
blades  of  Atropos's  shears  are  closing 
together  over  the  unhappy  land  and  soon 
the  thread  of  its  national  existence  will 
be  severed.  The  handwriting  upon  the 
wall  reads  :  Peres,  the  kingdom,  shall  be 
divided  and  given  to  the  Russians  and 
English. 

But  even  tho  that  prophecy  should  be 
fulfilled  in  our  time  we  shall  always  be 
glad  that  this  ancient  realm  found  an 
American  citizen. in  her  latter  days  who 
did  his  best  to  defend  her  interests  and 
to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  injustice 
done  her  by  the  stronger  nations  which 
should  have  protected  her  liberties  and 
encouraged  her  aspirations  for  good 
government. 

■J* 

Our  Complaint  Against  Russia 

With  certain  justice  we  look  upon 
Russia  as  a  half-civilized  country.  Its 
institutions  are  not  liberal,  and  liberality 
is  of  the  essence  of  civil'zation. 

Against  countries  that  arc  but  half- 
civilized  we  draw  indictments,  and  we 
make  complaints  for  their  treatment  of 
their  own  citizens  and  of  ours — always 
with  a  shrinking  question  to  ourselves 
whether  we  arc  not  also  half-civilized. 
The  abnr.rmal  number  of  unpunished 
murrlers  in  this  country  raises  the  ques- 
tion. The  numl>er  of  murderous  strikes 
elsewhere  rai.se-  the  f|uestion  whether 
any  country  is  more  than  lialf-civilized. 

One  of  the  ev'dences  that  Russia  is 
but  half-civilized  is  the  fact  that  she 
does  not  treat  Jew>  as  she  docs  other 
citizens.  .She  d'>es  nrjt  give  them  equal 
right.s.  .She  will  not  let  them  travel 
freely.  She  shuts  them  ujj  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, or  "pales."  in  which  only  they  can 
reside,  ft  is  very  imjust,  very  wrong, 
as  bad  as  it  would  be  if  she  should,  as 
we  do,  I;iy  flisabilities  dn  negroes,  refuse 
to  allow  them  to  live  except  in  certain 
j>arts  of  the  town,  the  i»oorer  parts,  or 
tf<  exercise  equal  rights  of  voting.  I*ut 
Russia  does  not  have  many  negroes,  and 
does  have  some  million  or  more  Jews. 
Russia  does  not  like  Jews,  dr>es  not  like 


their  religion.  They  are  not  Christians ; 
if  they  will  become  Christians  they  may 
live  and  trade  and  travel  as  they  will. 

Of  course  we  in  this  country,  who  are 
not  inclined  to  this  particular  Russian 
sort  of  social  and  political  sin,  are  quick 
to  damn  this  sin  of  theirs,  and  we  hold 
meetings  to  condemn  it.  American  Jews, 
of  course,  sympathize  with  the  brethren 
of  their  religion,  and  are  anxious  to  do 
what  they  can  to  get  conditions  changed 
in  Russia.  But  what  can  they  do,  and 
what  can  the  rest  of  us  do?  How  can 
we  interfere  with  the  behavior  of  the 
government  of  another  country?  Would 
we  like  to  have  them  interfere  with  us  ? 
What  right  have  we? 

We  have  ihis  special  right.  Russia 
refuses  to  allow  American  cit'zens.  who 
are  Jews,  to  visit  Russia,  where  perhaps 
they  have  relatives,  or  business  interests, 
and  to  travel  where  they  will.  The  Amer- 
ican passport  will  not  protect  them.  It  is 
an  indignity  to  our  great  nation,  an  in- 
d'gnity  under  which  other  nations  also 
rufifer.  We  can  send  soldiers  to  protect 
the  rights  of  our  citizens  in  China,  but  in 
Russia  we  do  no  such  thing.  Our  Jew- 
ish citizens  who  would  go  to  Russia 
would  be  insulted  and  i)Ut  in  a  Russian 
prison,  and  we  have  done  nothing  about 
it.  It  is  a  very  bad  case,  and  what  ought 
we  to  df)?  ^Ir.  Schiflf  and  a  host  of 
rabbi';  and  Jewish  citizens  say :  Break 
the  treaties  with  Russ'a ;  treat  her  as  the 
uncivilized  country  she  is ;  have  no  trad- 
ing with  her ;  and  they  ask  us  to  join 
them  in  this  reprisal. 

Let  us  hear  what  Russia  replies  to  our 
demand,  for  we  have  again  and  again 
asked  Russia  to  make  no  d'scrimination 
against  American  Jews.  She  re[)lies  that 
she  will  give  American  citizens  all  the 
rights  she  gives  her  own,  and  she  can 
give  no  nirire.  .She  does  not  let  Russian 
Jews,  travel  freely,  and  why  should  she 
let  foreign  Jews  do  it?  This  sounds 
fair,  and  it  sends  us  back  to  the  o'd  com- 
plaint that  she  treats  her  own  Jews  un- 
fairly ;  and  there  we  are  estojjpcd,  for 
how  ran  we  intermeddle  with  her  in- 
ternal policy?  We  can  only  present  out- 
side public  sentiment,  which  she  may  ul- 
timately feel. 

Let  us  consider  this  with  the  utmost 
inifjarliality.  Russia  cxchides  foreign 
Jews ;   wc   ex.^liidc    foreign    people.     A 
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kiissiaii  cunit's  here  with  his  wife  and 
children.  We  let  the  man  in  with  his 
children,  but  not  his  wife;  she  has  an 
eye-trouble  called  trachoma,  and  we  ex- 
clude all  people  that  have  trachoma.  It 
is  probably  a  very  bad  rule,  and  we 
ought  to  send  them  to  a  hospital ;  but  we 
say  that  trachoma  is  catching,  is  bad  for 
our  people,  and  we  will  exclude  them 
all — cruel  as  it  may  be.  We  defend  it 
by  repeating  that  trachomatous  people 
are  dangerous,  and  wc  don't  want  them. 
But  Russia  retorts  that  she  thinks  Jews 
even  more  dangerous,  socially,  commer- 
cially, and  politically,  and  she  does  not 
want  them.  All  we  can  do  is  to  deny  it, 
but  it  is  her  opinion. 

We  can  say  that  trachoma  is  a  matter 
of  health,  and  sanitary  rules  must  be 
enforced.  Then  Russ-a  will  reply,  But 
you  exclude  Russian  citizens  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  anarchists.  So  we 
do.  Their  health  is  good,  too  good,  and 
they  talk  too  much.  We  don't  like  them, 
think  they  are  dangerous  to  our  institu- 
tions, and  we  deport  them  when  they 
come  here.  So  the  Russians  declare  and 
believe,  wrongly,  of  course,  that  Jews 
are  dangerous,  and  they  don't  want  any 
more  of  them. 

We  reply  that  we  do  not  exclude  a 
people  in  bulk,  but  only  individual  Rus- 
sians whom  we  select  as  dangerous  for 
a  reason  given.  We  think  anarchists 
criminals,  or  likely  to  be  so,  and  we  hunt 
them  out  one  by  one  most  properly,  and 
exclude  them,  but  not  a  class  or  religion 
or  race  as  a  whole.  Oh  yes,  you  do,  re- 
plies Russia.  Have  you  not  a  law  which 
excludes  all  Chinese  laborers?  If  they 
sneak  in  across  the  Canadian  or  Mexican 
border  do  you  not  catch  them  and  send 
them  back?  Are  you  any  better  than 
we?  What  can  we  say?  We  can  make 
no  answer.  Russia  does  not  like  Jews, 
treats  them  exceptionally,  shuts  them 
out :  we  do  not  like  Chinese,  treat  those 
exceptionally  who  are  here,  and  drive 
them  back  when  they  come.  Can  the  pot 
call  the  kettle  black? 

We  suppose  it  can.  It  always  does. 
So  can  we  call  Russia  unjust,  for  she  is 
unjust,  as  we  are.  Only  we  like  our  in- 
justice and  do  not  like  Russia's,  and  so 
we  will  complain,  and  we  have  the  right 
to,  even  if  inconsistently. 
What  more  can  we  do  about  it  beyond 


complaining?  Nations  have  gone  to  war 
for  a  less  olfense  than  the  injustice  Rus- 
sia does  to  our  American  Jews ;  but  we 
v/ill  not ;  we  ought  not  to.  We  fail  to 
see  that  to  denounce  the  old  treaty  or  to 
stop  all  commercial  relations  would  do 
any  good.  It  might  do  more  hurt  than 
good.  We  may  anrl  should  ct)mi)lain  as 
loudly  as  we  can,  denounce  Russian  con- 
duct, but  not  the  treaty,  and  try  to  per- 
suade Russia  to  give  privileges  to  Amer- 
ican Jews  which  she  does  not  give  to 
Russian  Jews.  We  shall  succeed  at  last. 
The  Russian  Duma  is  with  us,  for  it 
wants  Russian  Jews  also  relieved  from 
certain  oppressive  laws.  Outside  pres- 
sure is  a  good  way,  if  a  slow  way,  to  in- 
duce a  half-civilized  nation  to  treat  us 
own  people  and  other  people  right.  Per- 
haps the  United  States  will  itself  one 
day  attain  civilization.  We  are  very 
hopeful  for  America  and  Russia. 

Educational  Snobbery 

President  Butler,  of  Columbia  llni- 
versity,  has  struck  an  important  question 
of  educational  danger  in  his  complaint  of 
the  abuse  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  He  says  in  his  annual  re- 
port: 

"During  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has 
developed  among  the  colleges  and  schools  of 
the  United  States  a  deplorable  form  of  edu- 
cational snobbery,  which  insists  that  a  candi- 
date for  appointment  to  a  teachmg  position 
shall  have  gained  the  privilege  of  writing  the 
letters  Ph.  D.  after  his  name.  This  fact  has 
given  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
a  commercial  value  which  it  ought  not  to 
have  and  it  has  sent  to  Columbia  University 
and  to  all  American  universities  no  mconsid- 
erable  number  of  students  whose  chief  aim  is 
not  graduate  work  or  training  in  the  methods 
of  research,  but  simply  the  acquisition  of  a 
higher  degree.  Like  the  candidate  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  of  England,  who  must  eat  so 
many  dinners  at  one  of  the  designated  inns  of 
the  court,  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  who  approaches  his  woik 
from  this  very  practical  point  of  view  regards 
himself  as  entitled  to  receive  the  degree  when 
he  has  been  in  residence  so  many  terms  o\ 
has  attended  so  many  courses  or  has  gained 
a  given  number  of  points  or  has  paid  a  desig 
nated  minimum  fee. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  few  persons  are  less 
well  equipped  to  make  good  secondary  school 
and  college  teachers  than  the  most  recent 
possessors  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy." 

This  is  sharp  language,  and  the  com- 
plaint is  a  just  one.     But  the  remedy  is 
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in  the  hands    of    the    institutions  them- 
selves and  their  faculties.      They  should 
sift  their  men,  and    give    the    degree  of 
Ph.  D.  only  to  those  who  show  attain- 
ment and  initiative  up  to  the  high  mark 
which  the  degree  should  imply.      A  few 
years  ago    the    doctorate    of  philosophy 
was  given  pretty  freely  as  an  honorary 
degree.     Now  no  decent  university  gives 
it,  or  should  give    it,  except    for    post- 
graduate attainment  which    has    proved 
fitness  for  research,  while  colleges  should 
never    give    it    to    their    graduates.      It 
should  be  kept  a  purely  university  degree. 
But  there  is  another  degree,  that  of  A. 
M.,  which  it  is  proper  to  give  to  the  class 
of  students  described  by  President  But- 
ler.     Not  many  }ears  ago  it  was  given 
in  course  to  any  graduate  on  his  third 
year  after  graduation.      Now  it  is  more 
and  more  given  only  on  two  years'  spe- 
cial post-graduate  study,  properly  in  res- 
idence at  a  university,  and  to  those  who 
desire  to  carry  on  their  studies  further 
with  a  view  to  teaching,  but  who  do  not 
plan  to  go  into  special  research.      This 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  coming  to 
be  regarded  as  that  which  may  be  prop- 
erly sought  by  those  who  intend  to  be 
teachers  and  not  investigators.   This  class 
will  make  better    teachers    than  will  the 
doctors  of  philosophy  whose  heart  is,  or 
should  be,  in  something  else  than  teach- 
ing.    Let  Columbia  University   tell  the 
young  men   whom   its   president   has   in 
mind  that    it  will    gladly  give    them  the 
teacher's  degree,  that  of  A.  M..  but  not 
of   Ph.    D.,    which    does   not   belong   to 
them. 

Medical  Misunderstanding 

ORDiNAkiLy  the  annual  address  at  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  does  not  attract 
much  public  attention,  but  this  year's 
oration  by  Dr.  James  Ewing,  professor 
of  pathology  at  Cornell  University  Med- 
ical College,  has  obtained  wide  notice. 
Dr.  Ewing  took  for  his  subject  "The 
Relations  of  the  Public  to  Physicians," 
and  deprecated  the  suspicions  often  en- 
tertaincfl  and  not  infrequcntlv  cxprcst 
with  regard  to  the  medical  profession  by 
those  who  have  the  ear  of  the  public. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  developiiient 
of  sanitary  science  and  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples for  the  prevention  of  disease  have 


(lone  much  to  put  the  public  under  ;i 
heavy  debt  to  the  medical  profession.  It 
is  the  one  profession  that  has  not  only 
gone  deliberately  about  decreasing  the 
necessity  for  its  own  services  by  striving 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  ills  from  which 
mankind  may  suffer,  but  has  actually  in 
recent  years  devoted  its  best  energies  to 
waking  up  the  public  mind  to  the  fact 
that  with  proper  precautions  most  of  the 
disease  of  the  world  could  be  eradicated. 
It  has  been  planning  and  working  for 
private  and  public  prophylaxis  of  disease 
quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  its  suc- 
cess in  this  will  minimize  its  own  im- 
portance or  at  least  greatly  lessen  its  own 
earning  power. 

Under  these  circumstances  Professor 
Ewing  rightly  complains  of  ,the  misun- 
derstanding of  the  public,  especially  as 
exprest  in  the  important  avenues  of 
publicity.  American  newspaper  treat- 
ment of  medical  subjects  is  a  standing 
joke.  Only  sensational  medical  items,  as 
a  rule,  are  exploited,  and  the  brilliant 
work  of  great  medical  scientists  is  often 
misunderstood  when  not  entirely  neg- 
lected.    As  Professor  Ewing  well  said : 

"The  efforts  of  tlie  daily  press  to  furnish 
information  on  medical  subjects  consist  of 
sensationahsm,  personalities,  wonder-tales,  ab- 
surdities." 

Indeed  he  might  have  said  worse  than 
that.  The  medical  mistakes  that  find 
their  way  into  the  newspaper  press  of 
this  country  arc  so  ludicrous  as  to  be  a 
disgrace  to  our  journalism.  Apparently 
cub  reporters  are  entrusted  with  the  as- 
signments on  medical  subjects,  and  they 
often  get  all  mixed  up  on  the  meanings 
of  things,  get  their  terms  wrong,  spell 
them  wrong,  apply  them  wrong,  and  yet 
the  "stufY"  gets  into  the  paper  the  next 
day.  The  poor  cub  reporter  has  had  no 
training  anrl  can  do  no  better.  A  great 
newspaper,  however,  has  a  resfwnsibility 
to  its  readers.  It  has  often  been  pointed 
out  that  there  should  be  some  one  trained 
in  medical  subjects  to  whom  such  articles 
when  they  are  supposed  to  be  of  any  im- 
portance should  he  subnn'tted  in  f)rder 
that  he  may  eliminate  the  obviously 
rifliculons  and  obliterate  Ihe  subllmcr 
exhibitions  of  ignorance.  The  "Journal" 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  has 
in  recent  years  occasionally  collected  the 
ludicrous   blunders   on    medical    subjects 
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from  American  newspapers — and  some  of  the  tlicraptutics  of  the  tissue  products, 

them  have  occurred  in  the  reputable  press  to    ilhistrate    what    we    mean.      Nearly 

of   large  cities — and   it   makes   the   must  every  year  there  is  some  new  marvelous 

amusing  kind  of  a  joke  column  ior  physi-  development  in  the  therapeutics  of  tuber- 

cians.      Ihere  would  be  no  bitterness  in  culosis  announced.     Of   course   with  so 

the    laugh    over    it  but  for  the  amazing  many  sullerers  by  the  disease  such  an- 

exhibition   of   ignorance   and   neglect  of  n<juncements  make  good  stuff  for  news- 

an  important  subject  that  it  implies.  paper  editors,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  find 

Another  phase  of  newspaper  inlluence  reputable  members  of  the  medical  pro- 

in  medicine  is  the  pubhcation  of  medical  lession    who    will    tell    all    about    Ihem. 

advertisements.      A    certain    number    of  New  cancer  cures  are  only  scarcely  less 

reputable    newspapers    of    the    country  frequent    than    new    discoveries    of    the 

have  eliminated    medical    advertisements  cause   of    cancer.      Needless   to   say,    in 

from  their  columns  altogether.      All  of  spite  of   these  "discoveries,"   we  are  as 

them   would  do   it   if  they   were  honest  far  as  ever  from  knowing  either  cure  or 

with  themselves  and  their  readers.       It  cause.     We  have  had  some  twenty-five 

would  not    take    more    than  a  week    of  serums   announced.     One   is   a   success, 

even  a  cub   reporter's   time   to   show  the  four  are  still  on  trial.     Even  606,  after 

managing  editor  of  any  newspaper — but  its  splurge,  is  now  on  the  wane, 
of  course  he  probably  knows  it  already —         Of  course,  in  this  medicine  only  shares 

that    the    medical    advertisements    he    is  the  fate  of  other  sciences  in  recent  years, 

publishing,  usually  at  double  the  rates  of  Science  has  made  too  many  claims  dur- 

the    "ads"    in    neighboring    columns    be-  ing  the  past  half  century,  and  as  many 

cause  he  is  sharing  the   graft,  are    mere  uf    these    claims    have    been    unsubstan- 

fakes.      We  have  come  to  recognize  the  tiated,    it    is   no    wonder    that    a    distin- 

responsibility    of    a    newspaper     for    its  guished    French   critic   some   years   ago 

"ads"  in  the  recent  times,  and  surely  here  suggested  "the  bankruptcy  of  science." 

there  is  reason  for   improvement  if  the  We  have  had  explanations  of  the  uni- 

public  mind  is  not  to  be  led  into  the  ac-  verse  and  solutions  of  its  problems  and 

ceptation  of  all    sorts    of    absurd  reflec-  easy  explanations  of  all  our  social  dififi- 

tions  on  the  medical  profession  that  these  culties  ofifered  by  science.     As  Sir  Wil- 

advertisements     openly    state   or     surely  Ham   Ramsay   said   not   long   since,   the 

imply.  distinction    between    twentieth    century 

While     Professor     Ewing    has    good  and  nineteenth  century  science  is  that  a 

ground  for  his  complaint  with  regard  to  generation    ago   scientists   thought    they 

the  attitude  cf  the  public,  especially  as  knew  it  all  and  now  they  are  beginning 

represented  in  our  newspapers,  there  are  to    realize    that    they    are    only    on    the 

certain    reasons    for    that    attitude    that  threshold     of     knowledge.       Physicians 

physicians    must    realize.      The    medical  have  been  in  this  same  way  overconfi- 

profession  is  not  entirely  without  respon-  dent  of  their  powers  in  the  matter  of  dis- 

sibility    in    the   matter.      Unfortunately,  ease  and  have  made  claims,  and   when 

the  public  has  been  led  over  and  over  these    have    failed,    naturally    there    has 

again   into   the   belief   that   great,    new,  been  distrust  created  on  the  part  of  the 

wondrous    remedies    were     found,    yet  public,  and  this  is  to  be  found  particu- 

after   a  time   they  proved   either   to   be  larly  in   the   minds   of   writers,   editors, 

quite  useless  or  of  only  very  minor  value,  literary    men    who    are    brought    more 

Such  sensations  have  been  exploited  in  closely  in  touch  with  such  exaggerated 

the  newspapers  only  because  important  claims    and   their   inevitable    disappoint- 

members  of  the  medical  profession  have  ments. 

exprest    their    confidence    in    them    and  Of  course,  the  really  great  workers  in 

sometimes   have   published   long  articles  the  medical  profession  do  not  intend  to 

or  taken  parts  in  discussions  with  regard  deceive.     Sometimes  there  are  extrane- 

to  them.     We  need   recall   for  the  mo-  ous    reasons,   as   in   the   case   of    Koch. 

ment  only  such  fiascos  as  Koch's  tuber-  which    force    their    hands    and    compel 

culin,    or   the   use   of   the    X    rays    for  them,  as  did  the  German  Emperor,  who 

cancer,   the   mutilating   cures    for   pros-  wanted  a  great  announcement  to  come 

tatic   hypertrophy,    the   excitement   over  from    that    International    Medical    Con- 
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gress  in  Berlin,  to  anticipate  their  con- 
clusions. When  the  medical  profession 
shall  be  careful,  however,  not  to  commit 
themselves  to  claims  before  the  public, 
and  in  the  due  sense  of  their  medical 
ethics  shall  keep  the  discussion  of  sup- 
posedly important  discoveries  among 
themselves  until  there  is  definite  assur- 
ance of  their  value,  there  will  be  less 
reason  for  this  distrust  and  much  less 
exhibition  of  it.  1  he  fine  spirit  of  noble 
professionalism  that  dictated  the  codes 
of  ethics  in  the  older  times,  under  which 
so  many  modem  physicians  chafe,  was 
the  best  possible  safeguard  against  many 
of  the  evils  that  have  led  to  this  attitude 
of  mind  that  ProfessorEwing  discussed. 
Physicians  are  doing  a  fine  work.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  many  among  them 
not  animated  by  the  best  spirit  of  their 
own  codes;  and  it  is  because  of  these, 
unfortunately,  that  some  of  the  public 
distrust  manifests  itself.  Professor  Sw- 
ing's calling  attention  to  the  subject  will 
doubtless  clarify  the  situation  and  em- 
phasize what  is  best  in  the  professional 
spirit. 


John  -Wanamaker  is 
John  Wanamaker  not  only  a  private  citi- 
zen ;  he  is  a  public  as- 
set. He  is  the  pattern  and  example  of 
our  merchants,  but  he  has  also  been 
Postmaster  General,  and  has  interested 
himself  in  all  that  interests  the  people. 
At  the  end  of  fifty  years  of  business  life 
the  merchants,  his  competitors,  have  pre- 
sented him  with  a  massive  loving  cup  as 
a  memorial  of  their  admiration.  At  the 
luncheon,  when  it  was  presented,  they 
lauded  his  honesty  and  his  fairness  in 
business.  He  deserves  all  the  praise 
given  him,  and  that,  too,  for  his  progres- 
sive views,  as  well  as  for  his  business 
enterprise  and  integrity.  The  reforms 
which  he  urged  when  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral are  not  yet  all  reached,  but  we  are 
coming  to  them.    In  his  response  he  said : 

"We  shouM  have  had  the  parcels  post,  pos- 
tal savingH,  and  rhcaiKrr  tcleKrai)h  rates  twenty 
years  a^o.  It  looks  as  if  we  are  expecting 
these  business  MessinRS  to  be  dropped  upon 
us  from  an  aeroplane  in  the  skies.  Let  the 
people  have  what  they  want. 

"I  am  also  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
'"iovcrnment  of  thf  United  States  owes  it  to 
the  business  interests  and  the  family  life  of  all 
the  States  to  fake  jK^sscssion  of  all  the  tele- 


graph companies  under  the  act  of  1854,  when 
it  sold  to  what  is  now  the  Western  Union  the 
lirst  line  established  in  the  United  States.  The 
people  have  a  right  to  a  protected  service  that 
only  the  Governmenr  can  give  and  to  the  use 
of  wires  without  delays  that  special  interests 
now  secure  at  times,  and  lower  rates  are  now 
necessary    if   possible. 

"The  use  of  the  existing  Government  build- 
ings and  offices  thruout  the  United  States 
would  give  splendid  facilities  at  far  less  ex- 
pense when  organized  for  a  service  that  easily 
equal  the  present  behina-the-times  telegraph 
service.  The  rates  under  the  Government 
could  possibly  be  cut  in  half,  and  twenty 
words  instead  of  ten  could  be  sent  without 
any  appreciable  added  cost.  I  do  not  believe 
m  confiscation  of  vested  rights,  and  1  do  be- 
lieve that  without  loss  the  Government  that 
can  build  the  Panama  Canal  at  a  cost  of 
$400,000,000  for  the  limited  interests  it 
serves  can  find  the  money  to  purchase  at  a 
just  valuation  the  telegraph  lines,  especially 
when  the  Postal  Savings  are  in  full  operation 
and  a  portion  of  the  large  sums  deposited 
with  the  Treasury  could  be  applied  to  minis- 
tering to  the  content,  convenience,  and  com- 
fort of  vast  numbers,  to  whom  it  is  a  hard- 
ship to  pay  the  rates  now  charged  for  long 
distance  messages.  The  telephone  companies 
must  lower  rates,  or  some  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral will   lake   them  under  control." 

This  long  quotation  we  could  not  abridge. 
It  shows  that  the  man  of  seventy-three 
is  no  more  conservative  than  he  was 
when  a  member  of  Benjamin  Harrison's 
cabinet. 

During  the  week 
College  Presidencies      two  notable   events 

have  occurred  in 
the  educational  world  :  one  the  announce- 
ment of  the  election  of  Prof.  J.  M.  T. 
Finney,  head  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Dis- 
pensary, as  president  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, in  succession  to  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. The  remarkable  thing  is  that  a 
physician  has  been  called  to  preside  over 
a  university  which  has  no  medical  de- 
partment. But  he  is  called,  as  Dr.  Bil- 
lings was  called  to  preside  over  the 
Astor  Library,  because  of  his  notable 
executive  power.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1884.  The  other  event  is 
the  published  resignation  of  President 
George  Harris,  of  Amherst  College.  It 
was  in  the  decline  of  Andover  Seminary, 
following  the  theological  attack  upon  it, 
that  three  of  its  ablest  professors  left  it : 
George  E.  Moore  to  take  a  chair  of 
Oriental  languages  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, William  J.  Tucker  to  become  presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth  College,  and  George 
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Harris  to  be  presitknl  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege Both  presidents  have  had  a  thstin- 
guished  success.  Dr.  Harris  reached 
Amherst  at  a  critical  time  in  its  history, 
and  his  courteous  and  persuasive  admin- 
istration restored  ctjutidence,  healed  dil- 
ferences,  and  gave  opportunity  for  im- 
proved standards  of  education.  The 
number  of  students  has  greatly  in- 
creased, while  the  endowment  has  been 
more  than  doubled,  new  buildings  erect- 
ed, and  a  larger  corps  of  instructors  se- 
cured while  giving  them  a  larger  salary. 
We  have  never  known  the  college  in  a 
better  condition,  the  credit  for  which  is 
largely  due  to  the  wise  and  genial 
administration  of  President  Harris. 

There  are  in  our 
The  Boxer  Students,  colleges  and  schools 

three  hundred  Chi- 
nese young  men,  who  have  been  brought 
here  and  are  supported  by  the  Boxer 
money  which  was  assigned  to  this  coun- 
try for  losses  received,  and  relinquished 
by  us  as  excessive  damages.  They  are  of 
the  pick  of  the  country,  and  one  of  these 
days  will  be  among  the  highest  officers 
there.  But  because  of  the  revolution 
they  are  stranded  here,  as  there  is  no 
money  in  the  Chinese  treasury  for  their 
support.  We  sincerely  trust  that  none 
of  them  will  be  allowed  to  suffer,  but 
that  the  institutions  where  they  are  will 
provide  for  them  until  after  quiet  is  re- 
stored, when  beyond  doubt  anything  giv- 
en to  them  will  be  repaid.  It  is  a  sacred 
duty  which  we  owe  to  these  youth,  and 
we  will  have  rich  reward  in  the  good 
will  these  young  men  will  feel  for  us  in 
the  next  fifty  years.  It  may  be  that 
Congress  will  make  an  appropriation  for 
them.  It  would  be  money  well  spent. 
We  now  owe  a  special  good  will  to 
China  when  it  is  attempting  to  establish 
a  republic  after  our  example. 

The  Federation       I"   ^^^    address    to  the 
of  Labor  Labor        Federation, 

President  G  o  m  p  e  r  s 
counts  fifteen  Congressmen  who  are 
members  of  labor  unions ;  and  now  he 
can  add  President  Taft,  admitted  when 
he  laid  a  corner-stone  the  other  day.  He 
gave  considerable  space  to  the  case  of 


Mr.  McNamara,  and  declares  faith  in  his 
iimocence.  Herein  he  is  perhaps  more 
trustful  than  most  people.  We  don't 
know  that  the  accused  is  guilty,  but  it  is 
clear  beyond  doubt  that  some  people  well 
on  the  inside  are  responsible  for  an 
extraordinary  succession  of  dynamite 
outrages.  President  Gompers  gives  a 
list  of  labor's  demands.  First  is  the  in- 
itiative, referendum  and  recall — very 
good  except  the  recall  of  judges — let 
tliem  be  impeached  when  guilty.  These 
follow  the  demand  for  an  anti-injunction 
act — very  questionable  ;  restriction  of  im- 
migration— no ;  also  of  convict  labor — 
no,  again  ;  withdrawal  of  executive  order 
for  bidding  civil  service  employees  to 
petition  Congress — yes ;  a  department  of 
labor  in  the  Government — perhaps  so ; 
employers'  liability  and  workingmen's 
compensation  acts  thruout  the  States — 
yes,  if  fairly  drawn;  arraignment  of  so- 
called  scientific  managenicnt  or  efficiency 
system.s — no.  It  is  staled  that  the  num- 
ber of  members  is  now  1,750,000,  of 
whom  200,000  were  added  last  year.  The 
treasury  has  $200,000  in  hand,  and  the 
unions  spent  nearly  $5,000,000  last  year 
in  aid  of  strikes.  We  do  not  learn  how 
much  the  profit- was. 


Chicago  and 
Moliere 


The  Drama  Players  of  Chi- 
cago have  lately  come  to 
New  York  City.  The 
critics  of .  the  daily  newspapers  have 
treated  them  none  too  well.  New  York 
critics  pride  themselves  upon  taking 
down  out-of-town  visitors,  yet  the  work 
of  the  Drama  Players,  without  having 
polish  enough  to  do  justice  to  a  North- 
western University  professor's  version 
of  Moliere,  deserve  great  credit  for  the 
seriousness  and  honesty  of  their  inten- 
tions. Furthermore,  they  exhibit  a  cer- 
tain capacity  for  team-play  that  is  not 
a  little  reassuring.  Team-play — "ensem- 
ble work"  is  the  critics'  jargon  for  this 
— is  what  the  American  theater  chiefly 
lacks.  We  wish  the  company  from  Chi- 
cago the  success  that  should  come  with 
years,  eflfort  and  education :  education  of 
players  and  playgoers  alike.  In  seeing 
Mr.  Donald  Robertson  and  his  coUeagnes 
present  an  English  rendering  of  ihe 
"Femmes  Savantes,"  this  thought  has 
come  to  us:     So  long  as  France  ta^es 
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unaffected  pleasure  in  Moliere's  plays, 
so  long  can  Frenchmen  afford  to  laugh 
at  talk  of  their  decadence.  Monsieur 
Poquelin — ^Moliere  was  his  stage  name — 
clothed  in  dramatic  garb  sound  common 
sense.  The  world  can  never  h:ive  too 
much  of  ^Monsieur  Poquelin. 

A  New  Play       ^^    ^^    ^^^^^    worth    notice 
by  Sophocles      that    there    will    be    pub- 
lished  in   the   early    sum- 
mer   another    collection    of    the    papyri 
found   in   Oxyrhynchus.      Of   these   the 
main  interest  attaches  itself  to  half  of  a 
lost    play   of    Sophocles.      This    follows 
previous  extraordinary  discoveries,  both 
early   Christian   and   classical,   of   which 
latter  the  most  remarkable  were  plays  by 
Menander    and    Bacchylides,    and    Aris- 
totle's ""Constitution  of  Athens."     It  w^as 
the  custom  to  produce  tragedies  in  sets 
of  three,  and  at  the  end  to  relieve  the 
long    tension    of    the    audience    with    a 
satyric  drama  or  farce.     This  is  the  first 
one  by  Sophocles  that  is  known.     It  is 
called-  the    "Ichneutse."    or    '"Trackers." 
Apollo  has  lost  his  cattle,  which  the  pre- 
cocious  infant   Hermes   has   stolen    and 
hid  in  the  cave  where  the  baby  god  of 
theft  and  music  is  being  nursed.     Apollo 
tells    Silenus   that   h's    satyrs   must   find 
them,  and  they  follow  the  tracks  to  the 
cave.     But  there  they  arc  affrighted  by 
'itrange  sounds  unheard  before,  tho<;e  of 
the  lyre  invented  by   Hermes,  and  they 
return   and   report   to   Silenus.     He   re- 
proaches them   for  their  cowardice,  and 
himself   goes   to   the    cave   and    knocks. 
The  child's  nurse,  a  nymph,  lets  him  in. 
and   tells   him   about   the   child    born    to 
Zeus,  and  his  abnormal  growth,  and  hi<^ 
invention  of  the  lyre,  but  stoutly  denies 
that   he   had   stolen   the  cattle.     Silenus 
docs  not  believe  her,  for  there  arc  frag- 
ments of  hide  in  the  lyre,  and  thm  tl^c 
telltale  tracks.  Here  the  fragment  breaks 
off.  but  doubtless  the  last  half  told  how 
the  rattlf  were    foimd  and   Hermc^   ap- 
peased Apollo  with  the  gift  of  the  lyre. 
The  grotesqiie  figures  of  Silenus  and  the 
tracking  satyrs,  made  to  look  like  dogs 
on  the  scent,  added  to  the  humor  of  the 
story.      This    will    be    a    very    welcome 
addition  to  riiir  store  of  Greek  dramati" 
literature. 


.,     ,    ,.  The    United    States    con- 

Alcoholic  ,         ,, 

„  .  sumes  more  beer  than  any 

Consumption         ^,  ^  •  ^i 

other      country      m      the 

world,  1,851,300,000  gallons  in  1910,  or 
over  20  gallons  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  country.  Next  come 
Germany  with  1,703,500,000  gallons,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  1,397,- 
300,000  gallons ;  but  Great  Britain  con- 
sumes 31^  and  Germany  26 V2  gallons 
per  capita,  while  Belgium  reaches  55 
gallons  per  capita.  Of  wine,  however, 
we  drink  very  little,  only  two-thirds  of 
a  gallon  each,  while  France  drinks  39 
gallons  per  capita.  Of  distilled  spirits 
we  consumed  133,500,000  gallons  in 
1910,  or  nearly  a  gallon  and  a  half  each, 
a  half  more  than  Great  Britain,  and 
about  the  same  as  Germany,  Belgium 
and  Russia,  and  somewhat  less  than 
France  and  Austria  and  Holland.  The 
enormous  consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  this  country,  where  healthy 
water  is  everywhere  to  be  had,  indicates 
that  the  temperance  organizations  have 
a  hard  task  before  them,  which  have  set 
for  themselves  the  mark  of  a  saloonless 
country  in   1920. 

President  Taft  shows  himself  as  cor- 
rect historically  as  he  is  religiously,  when 
he  tells  us  that  the  public  men  of  today 
are  growing  to  be  very  much  more  care- 
ful not  to  disturb  the  religious  sensi- 
bilities of  the  peo|)le.  He  thinks  this 
wa'i  not  so  marked  in  the  earlier  history 
of  our  political  life.-  During  the  Civil 
War  we  had  half  a  dozen  men  in  Con- 
gress of  unusual  strength  of  character 
and  infiuejice,  but  who  indulged  in  lan- 
guage that  would  not  now  be  tolerated 
in  that  borly.  Mr.  Taft  himself  is  an 
ideal  President  when  we  consider  his 
habit  of  church  attendance,  and  his  en- 
thusiastic support  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  work  and  all  other 
organized  efff)rt  for  reform.  He  tells  us 
that  every  Sunday  he  considers  "an  hour 
sf)cnt  in  considering  the  parables  and  the 
s-mple  story  of  Jesus  well  worth  the 
while." 

■!* 

ft  is  rather  cruel  in  Dr.  Nansen  to  at- 
tempt, in  a  lecture  on  Norsemen  in 
America,  to  .shatter  our  faith  in  the  pret- 
ty story,  resting  on  the  epic  of  "Eric  the 
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Red,"  that  the  Norsemen  discovered  a 
beautitiil  land  on  this  continent  a  thou 
sand  years  ago,  a  veritable  Vineland,  oi 
\\  ineland,  fair  as  the  Fortunate  Isles, 
and  which  we  can  set  down  in  Martha's 
Vineyard,  or  where  Professor  Ilorsford 
found  it,  on  the  Massachusctls  coast. 
Ur.  Nansen  says  the  Norsemen  did  pass 
over  to  the  Labrador  coast  from  their 
southern  settlements  in  Greenland,  but 
the  bear.tiful  story  of  "Wineland  the 
(kK)d"  is  but  a  legend  like  that  of  At- 
lantis. We  may  recall  that  we  are  told 
in  "Rliodora"  that  it  was  not  the  vine, 
but  the  more  humble  northern  be  irberry, 
that  the  story  tells  of. 

.,■* 
In  1025  the  Southern  prophets  tell  us 
there  will  be  left  not  one  State  in  the 
Union  which  has  a  negro  majority  of  in- 
habitants. Louisiana  and  Florida  had  a 
negro  majority,  but  the  last  census  gives 
each  of  them  a  white  majority  by  some 
hundreds  of  thousands.  South  Carolina 
and  Mississippi  still  have  a  majority  of 
negroes,  but  their  increase  is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  that  of  the  whites,  in  part 
from  poorer  sanitary  conditions,  and  in 
part  because  of  the  large  migration  to 
the  North.  During  the  last  decade  the 
white  increase  in  South  Carolina  was 
21.8  per  cent.,  and  the  negro  increase 
only  6.8  per  cent.  It  is  time  that  we 
hear  less  of  the  danger  of  negro  domi- 
nation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  two  cities 
of  New  York  and  Boston  were  chosen 
for  the  honor  of  the  Cardinalate  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  what  they  gave  for 
the  Catholic  foreign  mission  board,  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith.  New  York 
gave  $100,727,  which  is  more  than  any 
other  of  the  dioceses  in  the  world  which 
represent  large  cities.  Next  comes  Bos- 
ton with  $29,191.  This  figure  represents 
only  receipts  at  the  central  council  at 
Lyons,  while  Boston's  total  gifts  for  for- 
eign missions  was  nearly  $54,000.  All 
Italy  gave  but  $53,982 ;  all  Spain  but 
$35722,  and  all  Austria  but  $11,548.  No 
other  American  diocese  gave  as  much  as 
$10,000. 

It  has  been  made  clear  that  the  com- 
mission plan  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  now 
proposes  for  the  control  of  corporations 
in  general  is  nothing  other  than  what  he 


proposed  four  year>>  ago  for  the  rail- 
roads. President  ISutler,  of  Columbia 
University,  has  independently,  in  an  able 
address,  presented  arginnents  for  this 
s(jlution,  which  is  one  which  Tiiii  Inde- 
i-KNOKNT  has  for  a  good  while  supported 
as  the  best  available  way  to  keep  the 
giant  trusts  from  using  their  power  in  a 
g  ant's  way. 

It  was  a  curious  address  of  welcome 
whfch  Mayor  Caynor,  of  this  city,  gave 
to  the  convention  of  women's  clubs  last 
week.  lie  discovered  that  most  of  them 
believed  in  woman's  sufTrage,  and  so  he 
argued  against  it,  and  told  them  that  less 
than  2  per  cent,  of  the  women  want  it, 
and  that  it  would  be  likely  to  break  up 
the  unity  of  man  and  woman  in  the  fam- 
ily. Exactly  how  it  would  reduce  unity 
for  the  two,  man  and  woman,  to  think 
and  act  together  he  did  not  explain. 

J* 

It  has  been  reported  that  in  case  of 
danger  the  baby  Emperor  of  China 
would  flee  to  the  American  Legation.  He 
would  be  welcome,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  him  brought  to  this  country 
to  be  educated  as  one  of  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents supported  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Boxer  money.  Possibly  we  might  one 
of  these  days  make  an  American  citizen 
of  him. 

Some  of  the  Western  Catholic  napers 
are  quite  frank  in  their  expression  of 
surprise  and  regret  that  Archbishop  Ire- 
land was  omitted  in  the  late  distribution 
of  honors  at  Rome.  One  of  the  most  in- 
fluential of  them  says : 

"Every  one  in  America  today,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  asks  whv  Archbislion  Ireland  is 
not  numbered  among  the  new  Cardinals." 

It  is  an  odd  misprint  by  which,  in  Vol- 
ume X  of  the  "Catholic  Encyclop<iedia," 
Julian  the  Apostate  appears  as  "Julian 
the  Apostle."  Even  so  we  have  seen  the 
title  of  The  Star  in  the  West,  formerly 
issued  in  Cincinnati,  reversed  at  the  head 
of  the  page  as  "Rats  in  the  West." 

We  have  seen  complaints  that  State 
universities  are  "godless."  The  fact  that 
a  large  class  in  Bible  study  has  latelv 
been  organized  for  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  does  not  support 
this  charge. 
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'  Improvement  in  Fire  Loss 

The  spring  of  the  present  year  was 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  that  fire  in- 
surance companies  have  ever  experi- 
enced in  this  country.  It  has  been  the 
hope  of  these  companies  to  offset  by  a 
favorable  fall  and  winter  the  heavy 
losses  of  the  spring.  The  months  of 
August.  September  and  October  have 
shown  a  decided  improvement.  Last 
month  stands  out  particularly  in  contrast 
to  October,  1910,  which  was  a  month 
of  exceptionally  heavy  loss,  equaling  in 
itself  the  total  loss  in  the  last  three 
months.  The  complete  figures  from 
January    to    October    for    the    last    two 

years  follow : 

19:0.  1911. 

January   $15,175,400  $21,922,450 

February    15,489,350  16,415,000 

March 18,465.550  31,569,800 

April    18,091,800  17,670,550 

May    18,823,200  21,422,000 

June    13,183,600  20,691,950 

July   26,847,900  25,301,150 

August    21,570,550  12,662,650 

September    11,700,000  11.333,250 

October   37,188,300  13,945,000 

Total     for      10 
months     ...   $196,535,650        $192,933,800 

Lx)uis  S.  Amo.v.son,  president  of  the 
People's  National  I-ire  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Philadelijhia,  finds  that  profit- 
able property  seldom  burns.  Also  when 
the  individual  is  going  to  lose  money  by 
fire  he  exercises  a  degree  of  care  which 
makes  the  start  of  a  fire  difficult,  if  not 
inipossible;  but  if,  thru  over-insurance 
or  improfitable  business  conditions,  he  is 
filacer!  in  a  condition  where  a  fire  incans 
profit,  the  fire  usually  comes  along.  Mr. 
Amonson  believes  that  the  local  agent, 
the  man  on  the  spot,  is  the  essential  me- 
dium for  keeping  the  moral  hazard 
down,  by  the  ceaseless  ovcrlook'ng  r>f 
the  insured.  He  is  convinced  that  if  the 
local  underwriters  will  satisfy  themselves 
that  under  no  possible  conditions  will 
the  insured  profit  from  a  fire,  moral 
hazard  losse<^  will  disappear 

VicF.-PkK  ,ir>KNT  FlAr.F.v  I'rsKK,  of  the 
Metropolitan   Life  In.surance  Company, 


states  there  are  22,720,000  industrial 
policies  in  force  in  the  United  States, 
for  $3,100,000,000.  He  believes  the 
chief  problem  of  the  future  is  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  industrial  insurance. 
The  initial,  expense  is  necessarily  heavy, 
but  after  the  business  has  become  larger, 
the  expense  ratio  to  income  should  de- 
crease. Mr.  Fiske  states  that  the  Metro- 
politan has  reduced  its  expense  ratio  8 
per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  future 
of  industrial  insurance  is  bright.  The 
free  nursing  systems  and  sanitariums  are 
comparatively  new  features  in  insurance, 
and  ones  that  will  with  efficient  manage- 
ment prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  com.- 
munity. 

The  General  Accident.  Fire  and  Life 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited,  have 
issued  a  quarter  century  memento  giving 
a  history  of  the  company's  start  and 
progress.  The  home  office  is  at  Perth, 
Scotland,  but  the  company  has  been 
writing  insurance  in  the  United  States 
since  1899.  The  original  capital  was 
$25,000  and  the  first  year's  income 
$12,500.  The  company  at  the  end  of 
19 10  showed  an  income  of  over  $7,000,- 
cK)0  and  total  assets  of  $10,000,000.  The 
policies  of  the  company  are  printed  in 
eleven  languages.  While  in  t886  the 
number  of  officials  was  ten,  at  the  end 
of  F910  the  number  had  grown  to  1,000 
and  the  agents'  force  totaled  30,000. 

.it 

The  Continental  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York  has  issued  a  booklet  giv- 
ing a  summary  of  the  important  New 
York  State  laws  affecting  fire  insurance. 
The  chief  points  that  a  broker  or  agent 
'-hould  know  are  conveniently  presented. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  reader  of 
The  Indepenpeni   upon  request. 

AccoF<niNr,  to  the  statistics  of  the 
health  dr-partment.  New  York  City  now 
has  a  population  of  5,000,400,  an  in- 
crease of  233,500  since  the  Federal 
census.  The  city  is  growing  at  the  rate 
of  abotit  187,000  a  year. 
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Responsibility  of   Directors 

I'oi.LovviNG  the  (lisastriJiis  financing 
of  what  was  called  the  Shipyard  Trust, 
nine  years  ago,  by  the  Trust  Company 
of  the  Republic,  a  shareholder  of  the 
company  sued  the  company's  diiectors  to 
recDver  damages  for  losses  due  to  the 
loans  made.  A  lower  court  held  that 
they  were  responsible.  Eleven  of  them 
paid  the  judgments  against  them,  which 
ranged  between  $200,000  and  $400,000. 
Two  appealed,  and  now  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  gives  them  a  new  trial,  by  a  de- 
cision which  is  sharply  critici>ed.  The 
court  says  that  directors  not  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  are  not  supposed  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  business 
management  of  the  corporation ;  that 
they  rely  upon  this  committee,  and  the 
corporation's  officers  ;  that  business  men 
of  New  York,  being  probably  the  busiest 
men  in  the  world,  owe  their  first  duty  to 
their  large  business  enterprises ;  that 
some  of  them  are  directors  of  many 
companies,  and  could  not  "accept  such 
a  trust"  if  they  were  required  to  super- 
vise the  detail  management  of  each  one ; 
and  that  the  answer  to  the  contention 
that  for  this  reason  they  should  not  ac- 
cept is  that  the  corporations  "cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  them" : 

"One  of  the  best  assets  of  a  corporation  is 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  men  of  business 
exprience  and  of  large  busine'^s  connections 
upon  its  board.  Their  advice  and  assistance 
are  of  inestimable  value  in  all  emergencies 
and  in  determining  tho  policies  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  in  counsel  upon  the  more  important 
questions  that  arise.  Any  construction  of  the 
law  that  would  make  it  impossible  for  such 
men  to  accept  positions  unon  various  loards 
of  directors  would  seriouslv  impair  both  the 
effectiveness  and  the  stability  of  corporations, 
and  in  fact  would  be  little  less  than  calami- 
tous." 

It  appears,  however,  that  one  of  the 
two  directors  who  is  to  have  a  new  trial 
(he  is  a  member  of  forty-seven  boards') 
had  not  attended  the"  meetings  and  had 
accepted  the  office  with  an  understand- 
ing that  he  should  not  be  required  to  at- 
tend them.  Moreover,  the  transaction  to 
which  the  suit  related  was  "one  of  the 
important  questions  that  arise"  ;  in  fact, 
the  most    important    question    that  ever 
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came  before  that  trust  company's  board. 
The  statute  was  designed  to  prevent  the 
use  of  names  alone  on  boards  of  direc- 
tion, names  which  sometimes  serve  to  in- 
spire confidence  in  the  minds  of  share- 
holders, depositors  and  other  patrons. 
The  reasonable  responsibility  of  directors 
should  not  be  impaired. 

.  . .  .The  Parker  apple  orchard  in  Kan- 
sas, 1 ,200  acres  and  96,000  trees,  has 
been  sold  for  about  $500,000  to  a  com- 
pany which  will  spend  $100,000  in  im- 
provements. 

.  .  .  .There  are  now  72,783  holders  of 
shares  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stock, 
and  almost  half  of  them  are  women.  For 
some  time  past  the  number  has  been  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  alx)ut  1,000  a 
month. 

....A  Massachusetts  syndicate,  it  'S 
said,  will  expend  $6,000,000  in  develop- 
ing 80.000  horse  power  of  electrical 
force  at  Kootenai  Falls,  Mont.,  for 
transmission  and  sale  to  mining  camps 
and  cities  in  Idaho,  Montana  and  Wash- 
ington. 

.  . .  .Twenty-three  British  companies  or 
firms  prominent  in  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry have  signed  a  circular  in  which 
they  agree  to  grant  a  rebate  of  four  shil- 
lings per  ton,  payable  four  months  after 
delivery,  to  consumers  of  steel  who  will 
agree  to  buy  from  no  other  manufac- 
turer. 

....  Interests  identified  with  the  Union 
Trust  Company  have  acquired  a  large 
majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Plaza  Bank, 
and  stockholders  of  that  bank  have  be- 
come owners  of  Union  Trust  shares.  It 
is  expected  that  ultimatelv  the  business 
of  the  bank  will  be  combined  with  the 
uptown  business  of  the  Trust  Company. 
The  Plaza  Bank,  organized  in  i8c)i,  an- 
nounces the  removal  of  its  offices  from 
Fifty-eighth  street  and  Fifth  avenue  (oc- 
cupied for  twenty  years)  to  Sixtieth 
street  and  Fifth  avenue,  where  there  are 
better  facilities  for  its  growing  business. 
With  a  capital  of  $100,000,  it  has  a  sur- 
plus of  $475,000.  and  its  deposits  exceed 
$5,000,000.  W.  INTcMaster  Mills  has 
been  president  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
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The  Republican  Nomination     Delegates  to 
for  President  the     Repub- 

1  i  c  a  n  Na- 
tional Convention  next  summer,  from 
States  which  do  not  legally  require  pri- 
maries, will  almost  certainly  be  selected 
in  the  old-fashi<jned  way.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  direct  primary  to  the  choice 
of  delegates  has  been  advocated  by  Sen- 
ator Cummins  and  other  progressives. 
Their  project  will  be  defeated  by  the 
fact  of  the  extra  expense  involved,  it  is 
said  at  Washington,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that   President  Taft's   friends  on 

the   National   Committee   oppose   it. 

Senator  La  Follette's  Western  tour  of 
speechmaking  has  been  postponed  until 
after  the  convening  of  Congress.  The 
itinerary  includes  Oklahoma,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana 
and  Ohio.  A  prepared  speech  delivered 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  mark  the  open- 
ing of  the  trip. Friends  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  Nebraska  are  planning 
to  give  h  multaneously  dinners  in  fifty  or 
more  towns  in  the  State,  at  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  Ix;  asked  to  speak  over  the 
long-distance  telephone.  This  is  part  of 
a  campaign  to  boom  the  former  Presi- 
dent as  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President  in  1912.  In  a 
lliiladelphia  newspaper  of  .\ovembcr  27, 
however,  the  statement  is  made  that  "not 
more  than  three  days  ago  (  olonel  Roose- 
velt explained  himself  to  the  North 
American  exactly  as  he  had  done  a  year 
ago,"  that  is  to  the  effect  that  he 

"will  not  support  any  rnan  for  the  nomination 
in  i'j\2;  neither  Mr.  'Jaft  nor  any  one  else. 
Me  never  Rave  Mr.  Taft  any  pledge  or  offer 
of  r,upp<<rt  nor  <\\<\  Mr.  Taft  ever  have  such 
an  impre««ion.  As  to  himself,  Colonel  RrK>se- 
velt  is  not  a  candidate," 


The  New  York  City 
New  York  City      budget     for     1912     has 

been  cut  $8,151,193.38 
by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  reducing  it  to 
only  $6,980,416.79  more  than  the  191*1 
amount.  The  Board  of  Estimate  called 
for  a    1912   appropriation   of  $189,210,- 

950-33- William    J.    Cummins,    chief 

promoter  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  Company 
during  its  last  months  of  life,  was  sen- 
tenced, November  24,  to  serve  from  four 
years  and  eight  inonths  to  eight  years 
and  eight  months  in  State's  prison. 
Charles  H.  Hyde,  former  City  Chamber- 
lain of  New  York  and  a  protege  of 
Mayor  Gaynor,  will  be  placed  on  trial 
January  2,  1912.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Cummins,  and  is  charged  with 
bribery.  He  resigned  his  office  when  in- 
dicted.  On    the    order    of    President 

Taft,  the  transfer  of  Charles  W.  Morse, 
the  convicted  New  York  banker,  from  the 
-Atlanta  penitentiary  to  the  United  States 
Army  Hospital  at  l'"ort  McPherson, 
Georgia,  was  made  on  Sunday.  It  was 
ordered  because  of  the  prisoner's  poor 
health,  upon  which  was  based  an  applica- 
tion to  commute  the  sentence.  This  ap- 
plication   was    denied. William    Wil- 

lett,  Jr.,  defeated  candidate  for  the  .Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York ;  Joe  Cassicly. 
former  borough  [jn-sidcnt  and  Demo- 
cratic boss  of  the  Borough  of  Queens, 
and  T.ouis  T.  Walter,  Cassidy's  right- 
lianrl  man,  were  arrested,  November  21, 
on  the  charge  of  "corruptly  ron-^ipiring" 
to  bring  about  the  nomination  of  VVillett 
for  the  Supreme  Court  justiceship  of  the 
.Second  Judicial  District.  On  Monday 
the  three  defendants  ijleadcd  "not 
guilty"  and  were  released  on  bail  of 
$5,000  each  for  afjpca ranee  'i'uesday, 
December  5. 
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I'apcrs  Iiavf  been  tiled  at 
Various  Items      Jackson,    Miss,   is  a   suit 

bruiight  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, allej^ini^^  misuse  of  public 
iii(»ne)s  in  the  hantU  of  James  K.  V'arda- 
man,  Senator-elect  and  ex-(  lovernor. 
Ihe  suit  is  tiled  by  Judge  1-.  Brame,  and 
is  brought  on  behalf  of  AttoriKy-<  ieneral 
Hudson.  The  Mississippi  UanU  and 
Trust  Company  and  its  receivers  also  are 
named  as  respondents.  The  object  is  to 
compel  an  accounting  with  respect  to  the 
contingent  fund,  the  Spanish-American 
war  fund,  and  other  public  moneys 
alleged  to  have  been  received  by 
Major  Vardaman  during  his  term 
of  otitice  as  Governor,  1904-1908, 
and  also  to  recover  interest  on  certain 
bonds  of  the  State,  sold  in  1906,  and 
antedated.  It  is  also  alleged  that  he 
made  overcharges  in  connection  with 
visits  to  various  State  institutions,  and 
other  delinquencies  are  averred,  such  as 
that  the  State  moneys  were  mixed  with 
his  private  funds  during  his  term  of  of- 
fice. Charges  of  misuse  and  careless  ac- 
counting of  the  public  moneys  were  made 
many  times  by  Vardaman's  opponents  in 
the  recent  bitter  Senatorial  fight,  and 
generally  were  met  with  scant  comment 

by  the  ex-Governor. I''red  D.  Warren, 

the  Socialist  editor  of  Girard,  Kan.,  who 
was  pardoned  by  the  President  on  the 
occasion  of  his  conviction  for  using  the 
mails  improperly,  was  lately  indicted  a 
second  time  by  the  Federal  grand  jury  at 
Fort  Scott.  The  charge  is  circulating  im- 
proper matter  relating  to  conditions  in 
the  United  States  Penitentiary  at  Leav- 
enworth in  his  paper,  the  Appeal  to  Rea- 
son.    He  gave   bond   and  was    released. 

Three     more     sworn     jurors     were 

added  to  the  McXamara  panel,  Novem- 
ber 24,  making  eight  in  all.  Six  more 
jurors  are  to  be  chosen,  for  there  are  to 
be  fourteen  jurors,  two  of  whom  will  be 
alternates  to  serve  in  the  event  of  illness 
of  regular  jurors.  Tw^o  of  these  have 
been  permitted  to  go  home  on  account 
of  a  death  in  the  family  of  one,  serious 

illness  in  that  of  the  second. Dififer- 

ences  between  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  Railroad  and  their  employees, 
represented  by  a  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Union,  remain  unsettled,  altho 
conferences  have  been  held,  and  a  strike 


of  the  M.ooo  shopmen  employed  by  the 
comi)any  is  threatened. Railway  ex- 
tension and  development  in  Washington 
and  ( )reg(jn  will  be  resumed  early 
next  year  by  the  Northern  i'acitic  and 
Great  Northern,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
I'uget  Soimd  railroads.  The  Northern 
I'acitic  has  already  started  a  $2,000,000 
enterprise  at  Centralia  and  Pasco,  and  is 
taking  bids  on  its  projected  40-mile 
water-grade    entrance    into    Tacoma   via 

Tenino    and     Point     Defiance. The 

State  of  i\'nnsylvania  has  received 
$1,300,000  in  settlement  of  the  Capitol 
etjuity  cases,  for  "erroneous  charges." 
I  he  payments  were  made  last  winter, 
and  the  architect  of  the  new  Capitol,  Mr. 
Huston,  and  John  11.  Sanderson,  con- 
tractor,   figured    rn    the    payments. 

With  the  re-election,  without  contest,  of 
President  Samuel  Gompers,  and  all  the 
other  officers,  and  the  selection  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  as  the  meeting  place  for 
1912,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
concluded  the  two  weeks'  session  of  the 
thirty-iirst    convention    at   Atlanta,    Ga., 

November  25. Pjy  a  unanimous  vote 

of  twenty-one  Cardinals  assembled  in 
secret  consistory  at  the  Vatican,  in 
Rome,  November  27,  Archbishop  John 
M.  Farley,  of  New  York;  Archbishop 
William  H.  O'Connell,  of  Boston,  and 
Monsignor  Diomede  Falconio,  late  i^apal 
Delegate  to  the  United  States,  were  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  the  Sacred 
College. 

Jt 

While  the  United 
Canada's  Growth      States     views     with 

more  or  less  concern 
the  swamping  of  the  "old  stock."  Canada 
is  lamenting  the  fact  that  she  has  7,000,- 
000  inhabitants  instead  of  the  8,000,000 
she  had  hoped  the  census  would  reveal. 
Canada  is  fortunate,  however,  in  that  her 
incoming  population  is  a  pretty  well  sift- 
ed one,:  numbers  are  not  all.  In  ten 
years  the  Dominion  has  shown  an  in- 
crease, thru  births  and  immigration,  of  a 
little  over  1,750,000.  It  is  therefore  not 
a  relatively  slow  growth  in  population 
that  Canadians  are  lamenting,  so  much 
as  it  is 

"the  significant  fact  that,  in  this  new  land, 
where  vast  areas  of  fertile  soil  have  never 
been    tilled,   the   increase   of    the    rural    popu- 
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lation  is  not  keeping  pace  with  that  of  the 
urban,  and  in  most  of  the  Provinces  is  actual- 
ly declining." 

It  need  surprise  no  one  to  learn,  says  the 
Toronto  Globe,  that  there  are  in  Ontario 
today  fewer  ctiltivators  by  100.000  than 
in  1901.  The  Province  of  Otiebec  shows 
an  increase  of  351.799.  but  ^lontreal  is 
responsible  for  more  than  half  of  the 
gain.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  if  we 
take  into  account  the  far-famed  fecundity 
of  the  habitant.  The  French-Canadian 
emigration  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  kev 
to  the  problem  of  the  Canadian  census- 
The  sons  of  the  habitants  cross  the  line 
into  Maine,  Xew  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, and  penetrate  Xew  England.  Thev 
enter  other  States  as  well.  Meantime  we 
are  exchanging  for  the  French-Canadi- 
ans farmers  of  our  own,  lured  into  the 
Canadian  Northwest  by  accounts  of  that 
country's  fertility  and  rapid  development. 
It  has  been  the  dream  of  French-Cana- 
dian statesmen  to  turn  northwest  the 
stream  now  flowing  south.  Thus  would 
the  East  colonize  the  West.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  for  Canada  and  better 
for  the  United  States,  too,  if  some  svs- 
tem  could  be  evolved  b^'  which  each  na- 
tion would  do  its  own  colonizing.  But 
economic  processes  and  the  movement  of 
populations  are  not  easily  controlled. 

Ramon  C  a  c  e  r  e  s, 
President  of  Santo 
Domingo  since  1905, 
was  assassinated  on  the  19th  in  a  street 
of  the  capital.  He  had  just  been  mak- 
ing a  call  at  the  house  of  Senor  Leonte 
Va.squez.  After  the  first  shots  he 
.sought  refuge  in  the  stable  of  the  Aincr- 
ican  legation,  to  which  he  was  followed 
by  the  assassins,  who  shot  him  again. 
Half  an  hour  later  he  died  in  the  Lega- 
tion. The  leader  of  the  as.sassins,  Luis 
Tejera,  who  has  a  brother  in  the  Cabi- 
net, and  whose  father  was  one  of  the 
four  signers  of  the  fiscal  agreement  with 
the  United  .States,  was  captured  and 
promptly  put  to  death,  together  with 
General  Hentcl,  an  accessory.  Their 
motive  is  said  to  be  unknown.  Tejera 
had  refused  office.  Two  of  our  cruisers 
were  at  once  sent  to  Santo  Domingo,  but 
no  disfjrders  followed  the  death  of  Ca- 
fcres.     Congress  will  elect  his  successor 


Assassination  of 
President  Caceres 


this  week. Yielding  to  the  demands 

of  the  Veterans'  Association,  the  Cuban 
Government  consents  to  the  appointment 
of  a  joint  commission,  representing  the 
veterans  and  President  Gomez,  which 
shall  provide  for  the  removal  of  all 
officeholders     who     bore     arms     against 

Cuba  in  the  wars  for  independence. 

Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  ask 
Cuba  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  claims 
of  the:r  subjects  for  property  destroyed 

during  these  wars. Governor  Colton, 

of  Porto  Rico,  ■  in  his  annual  report, 
points  to  commercial  progress,  due  large- 
ly, he  says,  to  the  removal  of  tariff  bar- 
riers between  the  island  and  the  States. 
In  the  past  year,  foreign  trade  was  in- 
creased by  15  per  cent.,  and  was  four 
times  as  great  as  in  1901.  The  net 
revenue  showed  a  gain  of  13  per  cent., 
and  $500,000  was  added  to  the  cash  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury.  There  has  been  an 
increased    production    of    sugar,    cigars 

and     fruit. President     Leconte,     of 

Hayti,  has  discovered  fraudulent  acts  of 
his  predecessor  in  connection  with  the 
repairing  of  gunboats.  For  example, 
$20,000  was  taken  for  repairs  on  a  gun- 
boat worth  less  than  $5,000,  which  is  still 

useless. The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

(which  has  fifteen  branches  in  Cuba, 
three  in  Porto  Rico,  and  four  in  other 
parts  of  the  West  Indies),  is  about  to 
establish  two  branches  in  Santo  Domin- 
go.  The  records  of  the  Manila  Ob- 
servatory show  an  unprecedented  rain- 
fall in  Luzon  during  the  latter  ])art  of 
July,  when  there  were  three  typhoons. 
In  the  first  of  these,  88  inches  of  rain 
fell  in  three  days,  and  32  inches  on  the 
first  day.  The  fine  military  road  in 
I'aguio  has  been  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed.  A    rich   vein   of  copper  ore 

has  been  foimd  in  the  Pliilippines,  at 
Masbate,  and  a  comjjany  has  been 
formed  in  Manila  to  mine  iron  ore  in 
Mindoro. 

The  Situation  ^  ''^  revolutionary  move- 
in  Mexico  nicnt  in  the  interest  of 
General  Reyes  was  mark- 
ed, last  week,  by  only  a  litflo  fighting.  A 
small  party  ui  Reyistas  cai)tnred  the  bar- 
racks in  Tepic.  Candido  Procel,  at  the 
head  of  abfjut  300,  was  defeaterl  in 
Queretaro,  and  forty  of  his  men  are  pris- 
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oners.  A  Reyes  plot  was  discovered  at 
Cananea,  where  several  men  were  ar- 
rested. ( )beyinj^  the  orders  of  Madero, 
who  says  that  haiulits  and  n-volutionists 
iiiiist  he  suppressed  with  an  "iron  hand," 
two  keyistas  captured  by  Federal  scouts 
near  Juarez,  and  four  near  Casas 
(irandes,  were  tried  and  at  once  put  to 
death.  The  Government  has  12,000  sol- 
diers in  northern  Mexico,  and  is  about  to 
send  I3,(xx)  more.  It  is  said  that  our 
officers  have  proof  that  at  least  5,000 
rifles  and  300,000  rounds  of  ammunition 
have  been  carried  across  the  boundary  in 
the  last  six  weeks.  Three  copies  of  a 
proclamation,  bearing  the  printed  signa- 
ture of  Reyes,  have  been  found  in  La- 
redo. Reyes  says  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  them.  In  this  proclamation  he  pro- 
poses to  take  the  Presidency,  urges  the 
army  to  turn  against  Madero,  and  makes 
many  promises  of  benefits  to  be  anifcrred 
by  legislation  and  otherwise.  He  is  ac- 
cused in  the  indictment  found  at  Laredo 
of  buying  1,000  rifles  and  100  horses  for 
an  invading  force.      Llis  trial  will  take 

place  in  April. The  State  of  Oaxaca 

has  declared  by  vote  of  its  legislature, 
ratified  by  its  Governor,  that  it  no  longer 
recognizes  the  authority  of  the  Madero 
Government.  This  action  was  taken  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Governor,  Benito 
Juarez,  because  Madero,  after  the  recent 
local  rebellion  at  Juchitan,  was  willing  to 
treat  with  the  rebel  leader,  Jose  Gomez, 
and  would  not  permit  the  Federal  troops 

to  assist  the   forces  of  the   State. It 

has  been  agreed  that  Mexico  shall  pay 
China  $1,350,000,  on  account  of  the  320 
Chinamen  killed    during    the  revolution. 

Madero  rejects  the  petition  of  Tor- 

reon  strikers,  asking  him  to  recommend 
legislation  for  an  eight-hour  day.  He 
savs  that  present  economic  conditions  do 

not  permit  this. Zapata  has  not  been 

subdued,  but  800  of  his  men  were  beaten, 

last  week,  in  battle. Our  Government 

has  given  orders  that  every  eflFort  to  en- 
force the  neutrality  laws  on  the  border 
.shall  be  made.  A  newspaper  at  the  Mex- 
ican capital  asserted,  last  week,  that  in 
this  there  was  discrimination  against 
Reyes,  because  Madero  and  his  followers, 
during  the  recent  revolution,  were  given 
a  free  hand.  Replying  to  this.  Ambas- 
sador Wilson  denies  that  there  has  been 
anv  discrimination,  or  that  our  Govern- 


ment desired  the  overthrow  of  Diaz.  He 
points  out  that  in  the  Madero  revolution 
we  had  ncjt  acciuired  the  experience  in 
guarding  the  frontier  which  has  since 
been  gained,  had  not  learned  how  expen- 
sive and  disastrous  to  both  countries  sudi 
revolutions  are,  and  were  hampered  be- 
cause the  sympathies  of  the  large  Mex- 
ican population  on  both  sides  of  the  line 
were  overwhelmingly  with  Madero.  It 
is  shown  at  Washington  that  the  cost  of 
the  movement  of  our  troops  to  the  bor- 
der has  been  about  $2,500,0(x),  and  that 
our  trade  with  Mexico  suffered  a  loss  of 
nearly  $10,000,000  during  the  revolution. 


At  the  close  of  the  bankers' 
Panama    convention,  in  New  Orleans,  on 

the  25th,  four  ships  sailed  for 
the  Panama  Canal,  bearing  250  bankers, 
with  their  families.     These  tourists  will 

remain  two  days  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Testifying  before  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress, in  Washington,  last  week,  Ber- 
nard N.  Baker,  promoter  of  the  proposed 
company  to  build  fifteen  ships  for  coast 
to  coast  traffic,  by  way  of  the  canal,  said 
he  could  cite  no  overt  act  to  prove  a 
conspiracy  against  his  project  on  the 
part  of  New  York  bankers  and  the  trans- 
continental railroads.  Senator  Newlands 
says  that  if  an  independent  line  of  steam- 
ships cannot  be  established,  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  a  line  of  its  own. 

Following  Nicaragua's  negotiation  of  a 
temporary  loan  of  $1,500,000  in  New 
York  (which  will  be  increased  to  $15,- 
000,000  if  the  Senate  ratifies  the  pending 
loan  treaty)  ClifTord  D.  Ham,  now  sur- 
veyor of  customs  at  Manila,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  general  collector  of  customs  in 
Nicaragua,  with  headquarters  at  the  cap- 
ital.-  The  revolutionists   in    Honduras 

are  supporters  of  Policarpo  Bonilla. 


South  Conflicting  reports  about  Cas- 
America  t^°  ^"  Venezuela  have  been 
published.  Dispatches  to  Mexi- 
can papers  from  Caracas,  on  the  21st, 
said  that  on  the  iQth  he  had  won  a  vic- 
tory in  battle  with  the  Government's 
troops.  But  the  Government,  on  the 
20th,  in  an  official  statement,  asserted 
that  peace  prevailed  thruout  the  coim- 
try.     There  had  been  signs,  it  added,  of 
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activity  among  expatriated  revolutionists 
on  the  Colombian  frontier,  where  troops 

had  been  stationed  to  restrain  them. 

A  revolution  was  begun  in  Paraguay  on 
the  22d.  The  leader  of  the  rebels  is 
Gondra,  who  was  forced  by  Colonel 
Jara,  in  January  last,  to  withdraw  from 
the  Presidency.  Jara  afterward  became 
dictator,  but  was  soon  deprived  of 
power.  Dr.  Rojas  was  then  made  Pro- 
visional President.  He  now  has  the  sup- 
port of  Jara.  Gondra  has  two  small 
ships,  which  he  bought  in  Europe. 
Senor  Ospina,  Colombia's  Minister  at 
Washington,  in  a  note  to  Secretary 
Knox,  renews  his  country's  demand  for 
a  settlement  of  the  Panama  controversy 
by  arbitration.  He  remarks  that  London 
and  New  York  financiers  offer  to  place 
Colombia's  currency  on  a  gold  basis,  but 
that  public  opinion  compels  rejection  ot 
the  Anierican  offer,  on  account  of  this 
controversy.  Colombia's  consul-general 
at  New  York  has  published  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  "I  Took  the  Isthmus,"  in  which 
he  severely  criticises  ex-President  Roose- 
velt and  reviews  the  history  of  Panama's 
secession. Chili  has  paid  to  our  Gov- 
ernment, at  Washington,  $9^36,000,  the 
sum  awarded  by  arbitration  in  settlement 
of  the  Alsop  claim.  It  is  reported  that 
Chili's  new  battleship  will  be  built  by 
the  Fore  River  Company  at  its  yards  in 

Massachusetts. Four    young    women 

from  Uruguay,  teachers  in  their  own 
country,  are  students  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity's Agricultural  School,  to  which 
they  were  sent  by  their  Government. 


A  SufFraget 
Demonstration 


As  soon  as  Premier  As- 
fjuith  had  made  it  plain 
that  tile  (Government 
wmild  not  include  the  women  in  its  bill 
for  the  general  enfranchisement  of  the 
men  he  was  notified  that  militant  tactics 
would  again  be  resorted  to.  A  call  was 
issued  for  a  march  upon  the  Parliament 
Muildings  at  8  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
the  2 1  St.  At  that  hour  1,800  police  were 
railcfl  out  to  guarrl  the  entrances  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  atul  these  broke  up 
the  procession  as  it  approached  and  dis- 
persed it  in  small  gron[js.  Hut  it  soon 
developed  that  the  j^rocession  was  only  a 
ruse  intenfjcrl  to  absorb  the  attention  of 
the  p<^>lire   while  tactics   of  a   new  kind 


W.    MORGAN    SHUSTEK 

Mr.  Shuster  was  nominated  by  President  Taft  last 
spring  at  the  request  of  the  Persian  Government 
to  serve  as  Treasurer-(jeneral,  and  his  energetic- 
reforms  and  bold  attempts  to  check  the  aggressions 
of  Great  I'ritain  and  Russia  have  brought  down 
upon   him    the    hostility   of   both   countries 


were  carried  out.  Women  in  twos  and 
threes  or  alone  made  their  way  thru  the 
crowds  and  smashed  windows  on  all 
sides.  They  carried  stones  concealed  in 
muffs  or  handbags  and  threw  tlicm  from 
the  sidewalks,  from  taxicabs  or  from  the 
tops  of  busses.  Some  used  hammers  as 
more  reliable  than  missiles.  The  Treas- 
ury liuilding,  the  Scottish  Office,  the 
National  Liberal  Club,  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  the  War  Office  and  news- 
fjapcr  offices  and  shops  along  the  Strand 
lost  iiMicli  window  glass,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  building  on  the  left  side  of 
Parliament  street,  as  far  as  Trafalgar 
Square,  that  did  not  suffer  from  the  raid. 
The  amfumt  of  damage  is  estimated  at 
$5,000.  The  arrests  made  numbered 
2f3,  more  than  in  any  previous  demon- 
stration.    The  Downing  street  police  sta- 
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tion  was  so  crowtlctl  lliat  the  policemen 
accomiiiutlatecl  their  eaptiveis  in  their 
clubrouin  and  hbrary,  where  tlie  prison- 
ers sang  popular  songs  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  harmonica  played  by  a  police- 
man. In  the  morning  they  were  given 
sentences  varying  from  a  light  tine  to 
two  months  in  jail.  — —  Mr.  Lloyd- 
(Jeorge,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
has  publicly  repudiated  the  policy  of  his 
chief  and  lias  started  a  campaign  for  a 
woman  suffrage  amendment  by  a  strong 
speech  at  the  Bath  Liberal  Federation. 


The  ultimatum  of 
Persia  Apologizes  Russia  that  the  Per- 
sian Government  re- 
pudiate the  action  of  Treasurer-Cjeneral 
Shuster  in  seizing  the  property  of  Shua- 
e.s- Sultaneh,  withdraw  the  treasury 
guards  and  apologize  for  the  affront  to 
the  Russian  consular  otiticers,  demanded  a 
favorable  reply  withii:  forty-eight  liours. 
This  could  not  have  been  complied  with 
even  if  it  had  been  in  accordance  with 
Persian  inclinations,  for  the  cabinet  and 
the  Regent  had  resigned  and  nobody 
could  be  found  who  would  take  ofifice 
under  these  condit'ons,  for  the  Persian 
Parliament  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
Shuster.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Powers  against  Russia's  threat,  but  the 
circular  note  asking  for  an  investigation 
or  a  chance  to  submit  the  case  to  The 
Hague  court  brought  no  help  from  any 
quarter,  so  the  Persian  Government  was 
forced  to  ask  the  advice  of  Great  Britain 
and  promise  to  act  upon  it.  The  advice 
was  to  yield  to  the  Russian  ultimatum, 
and  accordingly  this  was  done.  A  new 
ministry  was  organized,  and  the  first  act 
of  the  Foreign  Alinister  was  to  visit  the 
Russian  embassy  in  state  uniform  and 
proffer  an  apology  for  all  oft'cnses.  The 
treasury  guards  were  withdrawn  from 
the  property  and  the  Cossacks  took  pos- 
session. Notwithstanding  this  complete 
submission  the  Russian  Government  did 
not  countermand  the  orders  for  the  occu- 
pation of  the  northern  provinces.  Rus- 
sian troops  were  landed  from  transports 
at  Enzeli  and  will  occupy  Resht,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Province  of  Gilan,  sixteen 
miles  inland.  The  property  over  which 
the  dispute  arose  was  the  palace  of 
Shua-es-Sultaneh     in     Teheran,     which, 


on  account  of  his  complicity  with  the 
attempt  of  his  brother,  the  ex-Shah, 
to  regain  the  throne,  was  declared  con- 
tiscate  by  the  Government.  The  con- 
tents of  the  palace  were  valued  at 
$2(x),uoo,  and  Mr.  Shuster,  learning 
that  the  women  were  daily  carrying  off 
I  lie  plate,  put  live  of  his  gendarmes,  un- 
der command  of  Mr.  Cairns,  one  of  his 
.\merican  aids,  in  charge  of  the  property. 
Colonel  Merrill,  the  American  com- 
mander of  the  treasury  guards,  instruct- 
ed them  not  to  interfere  with  any  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  but  simply  to  take  an 
inventory  of  the  goods.  Mr.  Sinister 
wrote  to  the  chief  eunuch,  assuring  him 
that  the  ladies  would  not  be  disturbed, 
and  sent  the  brother  of  one  of  Shua-es- 
Sultaneh's  wives,  who  was  in  Mr.  Shus- 
ter's  service,  to  give  assurances  to  the 
same  effect.  P)Ut  the  mother  of  Shua-es- 
Sultaneh  telegraphed  to  the  Empress 
.Marie  of  Russia  that  the  harem  had  been 
violated,  and  the  Czar  took  up  the  mat- 
ter personally  and  overruled  the  Russian 
Minister  at  Teheran,  who  had  at  first  been 
disposed  to  disapprove  of  the  action  of 
the  Russian  consul-general  in  driving  out 
th.e  treasury  guards  with  his  Cossacks. 
The  response  of  Great  Britain  to  the  ap- 
peal of  Persia  shows  the  determination 
of  the  British  Government  to  support  the 
Russian  policy  even  to  the  extent  of  mili- 
tary occupation.  Kier  Plardie,  the  Labor 
leader,  will  question  the  Foreign  Office 
in  Parliament  on  its  Persian  policy. 


„,     _        .  Very  little  has  been  heard 

The  Invasion         r  ,  i,  •       \  r  •        a 

^       .  of  the  war  in  Africa  dur- 

"po  1  ji^g  jj^^  week,  probably  for 
two  reasons ;  first,  because  some  of  the 
correspondents  left  in  disgust  at  the  Ital- 
ian massacres  and  those  who  remain  can 
get  nothing  thru  uncensored,  and,  sec- 
ond, because  very  little  of  importance  is 
happening  there.  Sharpshooting  and 
cannonading  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
have  been  continued  with  occasional 
tierce  charges  by  Arabs  and  Turks.  The 
heavy  tropical  rains  have  washed  out  the 
ramparts  and  filled  up  the  trenches  of  the 
Italian  fortifications,  thus  causing  con- 
siderable suffering  and  impeding  military 
operations.  The  high  winds  have  often 
])revented  scouting  by  aeroplane.  Derna. 
l>angazi,  Tobruk  and  Horns  are  similar- 
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ly  engaged,  in  defending  themselves 
against  the  besiegers  tncirchng  them  on 
the  desert  side.  A  French  correspondent 
on  the  Turkish  side  reports  that  order 
and  disciphne  prevail  in  the  ranks,  that 
the  Arabs  and  Turks  act  together  without 
dissension  and  that  all  ranks  are  inspired 


The  Government  has  ordered  the  mobili- 
zation of  25,000  more  men  for  service  in 
Africa  and  appropriated  $65,000,000  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  war  until  the 
end  of  the  month.  The  anti-military  pro- 
tests of  the  Socialists  met  with  no  re- 
sponse from  the  people.     In  the  munici- 


THE  INVASION   Ol-    TRIPOLI 
Italian   Boldiers  rejoice   over   the  capture  ot  the  principal  gun   in   the   S'lltania  fort 


with  a  fanatical  courage  and  endurance. 
•'Obviously  the  Italians,  tho  never  defeat- 
ed, are  far  from  victf^rious.  It  would  be 
imp«'jssible  for  thcni  to  accomplish  the 
subjugation  of  the  interior  when  they 
have  all  they  can  rlo  holding  the  '"ca- 
coast  towns  unrler  the  guns  of  the  fleet. 
The  natives,  however,  can  continue  a 
desultory  warfare  for  years,  as  thcv  can 
live  on  the  products  of  the  oases,  and  am- 
munition can  doubtless  be  smuggled  in 
from  some  direction.  The  Italian  peo- 
ple, inflamed  with  patriotism,  are  not  in 
a  mood  to  cotmt  the  cost,  but  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  are  mounting  up  rapifl- 
ly  and  must  soon  f;ut  an  intolerable  strain 
ufion  flu-  finances  (,i  the  kingdom,  wlii'li 
in  the  best  of  times  has  a  narrow  margin. 


pal  council  at  Rome  Mayor  Nathan 
rebuked  the  Socialist  members  in  a  patri- 
otic speech  and  the  session  broke  up  in 
rlisorder,  the  peace  men  being  beaten  and 
hooted  by  the  crowd.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  Italy  will  be  forced  soon  to 
abandon  her  exprest  intention  of  confin- 
ing the  war  to  Africa  and  will  by  a  naval 
flemonstration  in  th<"  Aegean  Sea,  or  the 
closing  of  the  Dardanelks,  endeavor  to 
force  Turkey  to  a  promj^t  capitulation. 


The  Chinese      '"'if    contest     between    im- 

Rebellion        perialists     aiifl     republicans 

.seems  to  have  btcn  a  drawn 

game  this  week.      Neither  side  has  made 

any  perceptible  progress  and  llie  situation 
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has  not  become  clearer.  The  nominal 
power  of  Ynan  Shi-Kai  is  >T;reater  than 
ever,  bnt  he  seems  nnahle  to  accomplish 
anything.  An  imperial  decree  relieves 
him  of  the  obhgation  of  daily  andiences 
with  the  Emperor  and  of  consnlting  with 
the  Regent  or  anybody  else  before  decid- 
ing upon  a  course  of  action.  He  was  at 
first  reported  to  be  determined  upon 
mobilizing  the  troops  and  making  a  cam- 
paign against  the  rebels  in  the  southern 
provinces,  but  he  seems  to  have  changed 
his  mind.  Tang  Shao-yi,  a  Yale  gradu- 
ate and  stanch  adherent  of  Yuan  thru  all 
his  varied  fortunes,  is  credited  with  hav- 
ing induced  him  to  consent  to  await  the 
decision  of  a  general  conference  of  dele- 
gates from  all  the  [jrovinces.  The  revo- 
lutionists are  willing  to  hold  such  a  con- 
ference at  Wu-chang  or  Shanghai,  but 
not  at  Peking.  They  claim  the  possession 
of  eight  out  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of 
China  and  the  sympathv  of  fourteen. 
General  Li  Yuan-hung,  in  his  letter  to 
Yuan  Shi-kai,  urges  him  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  Manchus  as  hopeless.  He 
reminds  Yuan  that  less  than  three  years 
ago  they  dismist  and  tried  to  have  him 
secretly  murdered  and  warns  him  that  he 
will  be  treated  with  the  same  treachery 
again  if  he  succeeds  in  maintaining  them 
in  power,  quoting  the  proverb  "When  the 
rabbits  are  all  caught  the  dogs  are  cook- 
ed." The  Governor  of  the  province  of 
Shan-tung,  now  declared  a  republic,  tele- 
graphed Yuan  that  the  abdication  of  the 
throne  was  the  onlv  way  to  save  the 
country  from  ruin.  Yuan  replied  :  "Don't 
worry  about  the  throne.  Watch  the  Ger- 
mans." In  1897  Germany  seized  the  port 
of  Kiao-Chow.  in  Shan-tung.  as  reprisal 
for  the  murder  of  two  missionaries,  and 
Yuan  evidentlv  fears  that  they  will  take 
advantage  of  the  present  confusion  to  ex- 
tend their  territorv.  Representatives  of 
Yuan  and  of  Li  Yuan-hung  met  in  the 
Russian  consulate  in  Han-kow  and  ar- 
ranged an  armistice. The  child  em- 
peror on  November  26.  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Regent,  made  public  confession  of  the 
unwisdom  of  his  administration  to  the 
spirits  of  his  ancestors,  and  took  the  oath 
to  maintain  the  nineteen  principles  of 
•xmstitutionalism  recommended  bv  the  re- 
formers.  Fighting  has  continued  with 

varving  fortunes  between  the  imperialists 
holding  Han-kow  and  the  revolutionists 


in  Han-yang,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Han  River.  The  foreign  concessions  in 
Han-kow  along  the  bank  of  the  Yang-tse 
have  been  in  danger  from  the  fires  and 
bombardment.  General  ("hang  holds  out 
ft)r  the  imperial  cause  at  Nanking,  occu- 
pying Purple  Mountain,  which  is  1,400 
feet  high  and  two  miles  northeast  of  the 
city  wall.  The  revolutionists,  however, 
are  said  to  have  captured  the  fort  on 
Tiger  Hill,  which  also  dominates  the  cit\ . 
The  walls  of  Nanking,  having  a  circuit 
of  twenty-two  miles,  cannot  be  adequate- 
ly manned  by  Chang's  force,  and  altho 
they  are  forty  to  eighty  feet  in  hight,  they 
could  not  long  stand  against  a  bombard- 
ment from  the  rebel  gunboats  and  siege 

guns. The  first  massacre  of  foreigners 

occurred  at  Sian-fu  in  the  province  of 
Shen-si.  The  rebel  general  issued  a 
proclamation  ordering  the  destruction  of 
all  the  Manchus,  but  not  to  harm  the  for- 
eigners or  merchants.  The  Chinese  stu- 
dents and  soldiers  attacked  the  Manchu 
quarter  and  on  the  second  day  captured 
it  and  massacred  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren with  horrible  atrocities.  Later  a 
mob  taking  advantage  of  the  disorder 
looted  the  shops  of  the  city  and  burned 
the  school  of  the  Scandinavian  Mission, 
killing  Mrs.  Beckman,  five  foreign  chil- 
dren and  many  of  the  Chinese  girls  in  the 
school,  who,  because  they  had  feet  of  nat- 
ural size,  were  mistaken  for  Manchu  wo- 
men. The  post  office  at  Sian-fu  was  also 
raided  and  a  German  in  the  postal  service 
was  killed.  The  rest  of  the  missionaries 
were  able  to  make  their  escape,  but  were 
attacked  and  wounded  by  bandits  on  their 
way  to  Tien-tsin.  The  rebel  authorities 
at  Sian-fu  beheaded  a  number  of  the 
rioters,  and  the  Lnperial  Government  has 
exprest  its    regrets    for    the  occurrence. 

Many  cases  of  piracy  on  the  rivers 

are  reported,  and  bands  of  brigands,  pro- 
fessing to  be  revolutionists,  have  entered 
various  towns  and  levied  toll  on  the  in- 
habitants.  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  for  many 

vears  the  agent  of  the  revolutionary  cause 
in  foreign  lands,  has  left  Marseilles  for 
Shanghai.  He  takes  with  him  General 
Homer  Lea,  the  American  author  of 
"The  Valor  of  Ignorance."  who  is  ex- 
pected to  take  charge  of  the  organization 
of  the  revolutionary  army.  Dr.  Sun  has 
been  for  some  days  in  London  and  Paris 
negotiating  for  loans  and  arms. 
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BY  GEORGE  W,   PERKINS 

[We  are  glad  to  give  to  our  readers  this  statement  by  Mr.  Perkins.  The  article  was 
prepared  under  his  supenision,  and  has  been  revised  and  approved  by  him.  Mr.  Perkins 
was  until  recently  a  jartner  in  the  banking  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  but  resigned  to 
give  himself  more  time  to  the  study  of  the  question  of  uniting  the  interests  of  capital  and 
labor. — Editor.] 


THIS  is  the  era  of  great  business 
combinations,  because  it  is  the  era 
of  steam  and  electricity,  instant 
communication,  and  swift  and  economi- 
cal transportation.  Electricity  more  than 
aught  else  has  been  the  creator  of  our 
modern  corporations.  In  the  day  of 
the  stage  coach  no  one  could  transact 
a  large  business.  There  were  no  stenog- 
raphers, no  typewriting  machines,  no 
telegraphs,  telephones,  express  trains,  or 
ocean  greyhounds.  Today  a  merchant 
anywhere  in  civilization  can,  in  the  morn- 
ing, quote  a  price  on  his  wares  to  anv 
other  point  in  civilization,  and  have  his 
answer  by  night. 

Ruthless  competition  by  ox  team  could 
never  be  very  serious,  but  ruthless  compe- 
tition by  electricity  spells  bankruptcy. 
Competition  means  the  success  of  one, 
the  failure  of  another,  cruelly  low  wages 
at  one  time,  with  the  public  paying  tlie 
bills  at  another  time.  It  means  uncer- 
tainty always. 

Competition,  it  is  often  said,  prevents 
monopoly,  anrl  the  claim  is  made  that 
infjnof)oly  fleece^  the  jMiblic  always.  Real 
business  competition  under  present  con- 
ditions would  be  too  destructive.  Private 
monopoly  complete  and  imrcstraincrl 
would  also  be  intolerable.  Therefore,  to 
my  mind,  there  must  be  co-operation.  I 
mean  a  system  of  doing  business  bv  which 
all  parties  intercstcrl  will  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  the  business — and  I  believe  we 
have  reached  the  stage  of  development  in 
this  country  where  wc  can  safely  under- 
take the  organization  of  our  business  fab- 
ric along  these  lines. 

The  millennium  has  not  yet  arrived,  but 
no  thoughtful  man  will  deny  that  there 
has  l>ccn  a  great  awakening  of  the  busi- 
ness conscience  in  recent  years.  The  old 
motto,  "Honesty  is  the  f>est  policy,"  in 
place  of  iK-ing  a  more  r>r  less  beautiful 
sentiment,  is  cmiint;  to  Ik-  more  of  a 
fjractical  reality.  To  be  honest  now 
means  not  technically,  legally  honest,  but 


broadly,  humanely  honest — honest  in 
thought,  in  purpose,  in  act.  Man  is  still 
selfish.  I  believe  that  with  the  awak- 
ening of  the  business  conscience  is 
coming  what  might  be  called  an  enlight- 
ened selfishness,  by  which  I  mean  a  reali- 
zation that  for  one's  own  best  pecuniary 
interests  the  methods  of  the  past  cannot 
be  the  methods  of  the  future  ;  that  as  we 
are  living  in  a  "get  together"  age  we 
must  do  business  on  a  "live  and  let  live" 
basis,  and  that  one's  own  selfish  interest 
makes  business  on  a  co-operative  basis 
more  profitable  in  the  long  run. 

But  just  as  surely  as  vou  cannot  have 
competition  unless  it  competes,  so  just  as 
'purely  you  can  only  have  co-operation 
that  ro-operates.  I  mean  by  this,  co-op- 
eration in  any  given  line  of  business  will 
fail  unless  it  is  co-operation  between  la- 
lor  and  capital,  between  capital  and  con- 
sumer, between  companv  and  govern- 
ment. The  great  educational  system  of 
this  country,  fostered  b\-  the  State  and 
wealthy  individuals,  has  made  tremen- 
dous strides  in  the  last  (|uarter  of  a  cen- 
tury in  devclopiug  the  independent 
thinker  among  the  masses,  with  the  result 
that  the  question  between  capital  and  la- 
bor today  is  not  so  much  the  amount  pf 
wage  a  man  should  be  ])aid  as  it  is 
whether  that  wage  is  a  fair  proportion  of 
(he  earnings  of  the  business.  The  closer 
the  world  is  drawn  together  and  the  bet- 
ter people  know  each  other,  the  better 
they  understand  each  other  and  the  more 
impossible  it  is  to  adopt  ;iiul  uursue  secre- 
tive methods — to  obtain  for  any  one 
br;rnch  of  a  bu'^iness  nut'air  and  improper 
I>rofit.  Swift  intercommunication  has 
sounded  the  death  knell  nf  secretive  meth- 
ods. More  anrl  more  is  ])tiblic  opinion 
demanding  full,  open  anrl  hf)nest  account- 
ing from  business  concerns,  and  those 
far  lighted  ones  which  adopted  such 
methods  a  few  vears  ai,'o  are  havintj-  less 
trouble  with  tli*  public  and  their  labor 
than  ritbers,  because  what  the  jirofits  of 
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the  business  are  and  what  percenta.s^e  la-  a  profit-sharing  plan,  will  go  a  very  long 

bor  is  receiving  in  wages  is  known  to  all.  way  toward  promoting  harmony  between 

Practical  experience  in  recent  years  in  capital  and  labor.     By  profit-sharing  T  do 

certain    large   industrial    companies    has  not  mean  bonuses  or  gratuities,  but  rather 

shown  that  a  fair  wage,  supplemented  by  a  definite  statement  made  to  an  organi^a- 
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tion  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  as  to 
what  is  expected  of  it,  and  that,  if  such 
expectations  are  realized,  certain  extra 
compensation  will  be  oaid,  and  paid  not 
in  cash  that  can  be  immediately  spent,  but 
put  in  some  security  that  represents  an 
investment  in  the  business.  Alost  profit- 
sharing  plans  have  failed  because  they 
did  not  make  a  partner  of  the  worker. 

Hroadly  speaking,  I  think  that  an  in- 
dustrial company  should  be  organized  in 
the  following  manner :  The  brain  work- 
ers and  hand  workers  should  be  paid  their 
regular  compensation  for  earning  the  in- 
terest on  the  bonded  debt  and  dividends 
on  ])referred  stock.  If  by  successful  man- 
agement they  earn  more  than  this,  it 
would  under  modern  arrangements  go  to 
what  are  known  as  common  stockholders, 
and  at  this  point  the  organization  of  brain 
workers  and  hand  workers  should  share 
with  the  common  stockholders  in  the 
profits  made  for  the  common  stockhold- 
ers, and  share  on  a  definitely  stated  basis, 
varying  according  to  conditions  in  differ- 
ent lines  of  business.  Where  this  has 
been  tried  it  has  been  found  eminently 
successful. 

The  trust  has  developed  naturallv  by 
reason  of  modern  invention.  It  furnishes 
a  more  economical  and  efficient  way  of 
doing  business,  and  we  must  remember 
that  we  do  not  stand  alone  in  the  world. 
There  are  other  nations  keenly  alive  to 
commercial  advantages,  and  if  we  fail 
to  adopt  the  best  methods,  how  are  we 
to  retain  our  place  in  the  forefront  of 
industrialism  ? 

But  it  is  sometimes  argued  that  in  spite 
of  any  benefits  which  they  may  confer 
ufK5n  the  country,  trusts  do  so  much  and 
such  widespread  mischief  that  the  duty 
of  the  Government  is  to  suppress  them, 
to  break  up  their  combinations,  and  to 
compel  the  component  firms  and  com- 
panies to  do  business  in  competition  with 
(mc  another.  And  many  of  our  law- 
makers have  been  studying  how  to  effect 
this  most  thoroly. 

Would  it  not  ])C  better  to  preserve  the 
acknowledged  good  that  is  in  the  trusts 
and  eradicate  or  curb  the  evil  ?  The  situ- 
ation that  confronts  our  Gr^vernmcnt  is 
not  entirely  new.  It  i.s  paralleled  by  the 
railroad  situation  of  forty  years  ago. 

There  has  been  no  more  wickedness  up 
to  date  in  the  manageuient  of  industrials 
than  once  existed  in  the  railroads.     All 


sorts  of  cunning,  underhand  devices  were 
resorted  to  in  the  past  by  some  men  in 
the  railroad  business  to  fleece  the  public 
and  build  up  private  fortunes.  Yet  the 
Government  did  not  destroy  railroads  on 
that  account.  Instead  it  studied  the  situ- 
ation and  then  corrected  abuses.  We 
have  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  com- 
l)el  even  dishonest  men  ti>  make  pure 
food ;  we  have  learned  how  to  enforce 
public  control  of  large  banks ;  we  are  not 
afraid  to  use  steam  because  it  can  scald ; 
nor  dynamite  because  it  can  explode ;  nor 
the  express  train  because  it  can  jump  the 
track ;  nor  the  sixty  horse-power  automo- 
bile ;  nor  even  chained  lightning ;  but  we 
are  afraid  of  dishonest,  corrupt,  unfair 
and  supremely  selfish  men.  The  art  we 
must  learn  is  to  supervise,  regulate  and 
control  the  actions  of  such  men. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  deal  with  trusts, 
itself  being-  a  trust.  Our  Constitution 
starts  with  the  declaration  :  "We,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  union."  The  central 
thought  of  these  men  at  that  time  was  to 
effect  a  consolidation  ;  to  organize  a  hold- 
ing company  with  thirteen  subsidiary 
companies ;  to  create  a  monopoly  in  gov- 
ernment in  this  country — and  they  said 
they  did  it  to  "establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  promote  the  general 
welfare."  From  that  day  to  this,  when 
any  new  government  in  this  country  set 
itself  up  as  such,  and  grew  strong  enough 
to  be  recognized  as  such,  the  original 
holding  company  took  it  over,  absorbed 
it,  and  put  it  out  of  business  as  an  inde- 
pcnrlcnt  government.  It  still  had  the 
right  to  retain  its  local  self-government, 
but  it  had  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  hold- 
ing company,  and  be  loyal  to  the  officers 
;ind  prilicies  of  the  said  holding  company. 

.Almost  an  exact  parallel  has  occurred 
in  the  development  of  our  great  corj^ora- 
tions.  At  first  the  idea  of  a  holding 
company — of  a  great  corporation  that  su- 
pervised, with  advice  and  counsel,  the 
smaller  and  perhaps  weaker  concerns, 
was  consiflercd  so  novel  as  to  be  almost 
revolutionary  and  unsafe.  In  bringing 
"-ome  of  these  holrling  companies  into  ex- 
istence fights  and  battles  took  place.  We 
arc  tr)ld  that  some  subsirliary  companies 
were  forced  to  join  the  hohling  company  ; 
but   that   spirit   has  passed  away.      The 
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small  company  has  been  seeking  admis- 
sion to  the  large  cum[)any,  itahzinj^ 
whfif  its  best  interests  He. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  evil  prac- 
tices have  been  indulged  in,  in  corporate 
life.  Men  have  done  things  they  should 
Udt  have  done,  and  it  is  ihe  duly  of  Slatf 
anil  I'ederal  Government  otticials  U>  in 
vestigate  and  find  out  what  these  evil 
practices  are,  that  they  may  be  eradicated. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  and  circum- 
stances, our  Congress  might  be  expected 
to  view  the  recent  developments  among 
our  great  business  enterprises  with  un- 
derstanding and  some  sympathy.  But 
that  is  not  the  case.  Congress  has  appro- 
priated money  to  find  out  what  crimes 
these  concerns  have  committed  and  what 
evil  practices  they  have  indulged  in,  but, 
so  far  as  common  knowledge  goes,  it  has 
not  taken  one  step  to  ascertain  what  good 
these  concerns  have  accomplished  and 
whether  or  not  there  is  anything  of  bene- 
fit and  value  in  them  that  should  be  pre- 
served to  the  people.  Its  slogan  has 
seemed  to  be  "Millions  for  destruction, 
but  not  one  cent  for  construction." 
.  I  think  that  the  reason  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sort  of  men  who  comprise  Con- 
gress. Few  of  them  are  familiar  with 
the  great  problems  of  business  or  in- 
dustry. Before  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, American  business  men  took  a 
keen  interest  in  public  life  and  afifairs. 
Merchants  were  governors  of  States, 
mayors  of  cities,  members  of  the  legis- 
latures and  of  the  National  Congress. 
But  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  most 
vigorous  and  alert  of  our  men  realized 
the  vast  commercial  possibilities  opening 
up  before  a  free  people  in  a  free  land, 
under  one  centralized  government,  and 
seeing  there  the  greatest  field  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  powers  and  talents,  threw 
themselves  into  the  struggles  of  business 
and  commerce  as  determinedly  as  they 
had  done  into  the  others. 

After  thirty  years  of  this  commercial 
upbuilding  by  these  giant  sons  of  giant 
minds,  and  thirty  years  of  neglect  of  pub- 
lic duties  and  questions,  these  men  found 
themselves  with  our  business  world  full 
of  mighty  minds  and  our  political  world 
full  of  politicians.  \\'e  were  at  peace 
with  the  outside  world  and  among  our- 
selves. By  leaps  and  bounds,  with  the 
inventor's  help,  we  were  becoming  at 
least  a   formidable   rival   in  the   world's 


commerce.  We  were  growing  ricii  in 
ability,  in  trade,  in  money.  Here  our  new 
•  troubles  began.  The  fabulously  rapid 
growth  of  our  business  staggered  the 
people  and,  in  place  of  investigating  to 
find  the  real  causes  that  had  brouglU 
aljout  such  results,  our  politicians,  by  the 
passage  of  the  Sherman  Act,  declared 
war  on  the  business  methods  being  adopt- 
ed by  the  business  men  of  this  country. 
In  the  struggle  that  has  been  going  on 
both  sides  have  erred,  as  men  have  in  all 
wars,  but  now  that  our  .Supreme  Court 
has  said  that  we,  as  a  peo])lc,  are  entitled 
to  j)rocee(l  in  the  light  of  reason,  does  it 
not  behoove  us  all  to  lay  down  our  arms 
and  enter  the  reconstruction  period  ? 

Congress  has  ignored  every  suggestion 
by  Roosevelt,  by  Taft,  by  Wickersham, 
looking  toward  any  method  that  would 
preserve  any  good  there  is,  any  benefit 
or  advantage  there  is  to  the  ])eople  in 
large  business  undertakings,  and  has 
seemed  content  to  let  the  country  drift 
toward  business  chaos. 

What  has  given  us  the  sweatshop? 
Competition. 

What  has  given  us  child  labor?  Com- 
petition. 

What  throws  labor  out  of  employment  ? 
Competition. 

What  causes  low  wages  ?  Competition. 

What  brings  panic  and  failure?  Com- 
petition. 

And  what  is  our  Congress  at  this  mo- 
ment calling  loudly  on  our  Attorney-Gen- 
eral to  enforce,  even  to  the  door  of  the 
jail?    Competition. 

The  Congressman  who  stands  for  a 
literal  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Act 
stands  for  the  sweatshop  and  child  labor. 

Competition  produces  the  two  extremes 
— millionaires  and  paupers ;  while  co- 
operation looks  toward  more  stable  con- 
ditions and  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
wealth. 

The  Sherman  Law  as  it  stands  was 
passed  by  Congress  without  the  people 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it. 
Recently  they  have  voted  in  favor  of  its 
amendment.  The  National  Committee  of 
the  Republican  Party,  in  June,  ii)oS. 
adopted  the  following  as  a  part  of  its 
platform. 

"Trusts.  The  Republican  Party  passed 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  over  Dem- 
ocratic opposition  and  enforced  it  after 
Democratic  dereliction.      Tt  has  been  a 
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wholesome  instrument  for  good  in  the 
hands  of  a  wise  and  fearless  administra- 
tion. But,  experience  has  shown  that 
its  efifectiveness  can  be  strengthened  and 
its  real  objects  better  attained  by  such 
amendments  as  will  give  to  the  Federal 
(jovernment  greater  supervision  and  con- 
trol over,  and  secure  greater  publicity  in 
the  management  of  that  class  of  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
having  power  and  opportunities  to  effect 
monopolies." 

The  Democratic  Party  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  trust  plank  of  its  platform, 
among  other  things,  declared  for  a  policy 
that  would  prohibit  the  control  by  a 
"manufacturing  or  trading  corporation, 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,"  "of 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount 
of  anv  product  consumed  in  the  United 
.States." 

With  these  platforms  the  respective 
parties  went  before  the  people  of  this 
country  in  a  vigorous  campaign.  Each 
party  attacked  the  other's  platform  and 
the  subject  was  debated  pro  and  con  all 
over  the  land. 

With  such  issues,  and  after  a  vigorous 
campaign  in  which  they  were  fully  and 
ably  debated  on  both  sides,  the  public,  by 
a  plurality  of  over  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter votes,  returned  the  Republican  Party 
to  power  in  both  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches. 

But  after  the  election  Congress  did 
nothing  to  carry  out  the  evident  wishes 
of  the  people,  and  those  responsible  for 
the  failure  have  since  been  condemned 
and  significantly  repurliated  at  the  polls. 

Can  any  one  fail  to  reach  the  conclu'^ion 
that  the  people  of  this  country  regard  the 
trust  question  not  as  a  legal  question,  not 
as  a  question  of  percentages,  but  as  a 
moral  question?  To  refuse  even  to  at- 
tempt to  modify  the  .Sherman  Eaw  along 
(he  lines  indicated  in  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Platform  is  to  refuse  to  strengthen 
the  moral  law ;  to  refuse  to  refine  anrl 
punish  wrong-doing ;  to  permit  the  throt- 
tling of  businc'-.s,  aufl  to  "mingle  the  in- 
nocent and  the  guilty  in  a  common  con- 
demnation." 

Chaotic  conditions  now  exist  in  the  cor- 
jKjrate  btisiness  world.     At  present  it  is 


impossible  for  any  large  interstate  indus- 
trial company  to  know  definitely  whether 
its  form  of  organization  is  legal  or  illegal. 
And  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  executives  of  the  Government  that 
they  are  in  honor  bound  to  go  on  and  ap- 
ply the  law  as  they  understand  it  to 
other  large  industrial  companies. 

Attempt  to  sweep  the  country  back  into 
the  old  era  of  ruthless  competition,  which 
would  be  the  direct  consequence  of  a 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Sherman 
law,  and  there  will  return  the  evils  of 
deceit  and  fraud  in  business,  violent 
fluctuations  in  prices,  the  deliberate  driv- 
ing to  the  wall  of  weak  concerns,  and 
the  eventual  creation  of  monopolies  by 
survivors. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  present  intolerable 
situation  there  should  be  established  in 
Washington  a  business  court  to  which 
our  great  business  problems  could  go  for 
final  adjustment  when  they  could  not  be 
settled  otherwise.  We  now  have  at 
Washington  a  Supreme  Court,  to  which 
is  referred  the  final  settlement  of  our 
legal  questions.  This  court  is  composed, 
of  course,  of  lawyers  only,  and  it  is  the 
dream  of  every  young  man  who  enters 
the  law  that  he  may  some  day  be  called 
to  the  Supreme  Court  bench.  If  such  a 
call  comes,  it  matters  not  how  lucrative 
his  practice,  he  always  drops  it  for  the 
honor  conferred.  Why  not  have  a  similar 
goal  for  our  business  men  ?  Why  not 
have  a  court  for  business  c|uestions,  on 
which  no  man  could  sit  who  had  not  had 
a  business  training,  with  an  honorable 
record?  This  would  surely  come  to  be 
regarded  by  business  men  in  the  same 
way  that  the  .Supreme  Court  is  regarded 
by  lawyers.  The  supervision  of  business 
by  such  a  body  of  men,  who  had  reached 
such  a  court  in  such  a  way,  would  un- 
questionably be  fair  and  equitable  to  busi- 
ness, fair  and  equitable  to  the  public. 
I'urthermorc,  it  wouM  nrtt  take  out  of 
business  that  invaluable  asset,  individual 
initiative.  It  would  leave  the  every-day 
mrmagemcnt  of  business  untrammeled 
and  allow  men  free  swing  to  devise  ways 
and  means  to  imj)rove,  enlarge  and  de- 
velop domestic  and  foreign  commerce. 

Nkw  York  Cnv. 
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'l^-jl^AU     the    hibl    li;ili    ui     il 
'igiiin,     Jane,  '    1     said — 
"Uic  pan   abuiil    i  lianks- 
givinji. 

So  lU)  vvitc  put  oil 
her  spet-tac.es,  and  f-iuid 
llie  lelUf  thai  had  come 
to  ii;>  trom  our  -un  Henry  tliat  morning 
by  the  rural  tlehvery.     blie  read  aloud: 

"Writing  as  i  am  just  belore  Ihanks- 
givmg  makes  me  tlnnk  ol  your  sugges- 
tion tiiat  1  come  up  to  the  old  iioinc 
again  to  spend  riianksgiving  Uay  with 
yuu.  Dear  lather,  how  1  should  Ike 
to, — for  the  sake  of  seeing  you  and 
mother.  Uut  1  have  my  wile  and  boys 
and  of  course  1  can't  leave  them.  And 
1  don't  exactly  like  to  ask  them  to  come 
with  me.  They  would  be  glad  to  please 
nie,  but  my  wife,  you  know,  is  delicate 
and  used  to  furnace  heat,  and  for  that 
matter  i  don't  know  how  1  should  stand 
the  sudden  change.  As  for  the  boys,  for 
three  weeks  they  have  had  their  plans 
for  the  celebration  of  Thanksgiving  all 
laid.  They  made  me  promise  to  take 
them  to  a  comic  opera  in  the  evening. 
1  hey  would  be  heart-broken  if  any  other 
plan  should  interfere.  Some  dilterence, 
eh,  dad,  between  comic  operas  and  the 
pop-corn  and  cider  that  used  to  make  up 
my  evening  celebration?  And  really,  I 
don't  think  one  can  have  so  much  fun 
at  a  comic  opera  as  scorching  one's  face 
before  an  open  fire.  But  they  haven't 
been  brought  up  to  feel  that  way, — that's 
all. 

"My  dearest  love  will  go  out  to  you 
and  mother  all  thru  the  day." 

Jane  folded  up  the  letter  and  pushed 
back  a  lock  of  gray  hair. 

"But  it  isn't  just  the  same  as  if  he 
was  here,"  said  she. 

1  made  no  comment.  Then,  "Read 
what  Annie  wrote  you,"  said  I.  It  was 
no  added  pleasure  to  me,  hearing  these 
letters  aloud,  but  my  eyesight  isn't  what 
it  used  to  be,  so  Jane  uses  her  eyes  for 
us  both. 

She  unfolded  the  letter  from  our 
daughter   Annie  who    does    typewriting 
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and  buch-like  work  in  a  big  city  ollice. 
Ihe  first  part  of  the  ktler  was  about 
some  money  she  was  ^jending  us,  but  the 
last  part  of  it  was  sometiiing  like 
Jlenrys.  This  is  what  my  wile  read 
me  : 

' 'Ihiiigs  have  been  going  splendidly 
lately.  1  ve  been  given  a  raise  in  salary. 
/Vnd  I've  moved  to  a  new  room  uptown 
which  is  much  nicer. 

"And  now,  mother,  you  must, — you 
just  simply  in  list  come  to  see  me  this 
winter  sometime,  you  and  father,  i  can 
easily  liiid  a  good  place  for  you  to  stop, 
and  we  will  see  the  town  together,  the 
stores,  and  theaters,  and  everything. 

"1  should  like  awfully  to  come  up 
Thanksgiving,  but  1  don't  believe  1  bet- 
ter. Uf  course  they  might  very  likely 
give  me  a  couple  of  days  otif  at  the  office 
if  I  asked  them.  But  1  should  lose  just 
that  much  time,  and  work,  work,  work, 
day  after  day  without  stopping  is  what 
counts  in  this  city. 

"Perhaps  Henry  is  going  to  be  with 
you.  I  haven't  heard.  But  whether  he 
is  or  not,  you  and  father  must  have  the 
big  dinner  just  the  same." 

My  wife  slipped  the  letter  back  into 
its  envelope  and  took  off  her  glasses. 
"Just  the  same!"  she  echoed  softly  to 
herself  as  she  stared  into  the  fire  which 
roared  on  the  broad  hearth  before  us. 
"Just  the  same !" 

Our  Thanksgiving  Day  was  almost 
over.  It  was  our  bedtime,  but  we  two 
lingered  there  before  the  blaze.  After 
the  reading  of  the  letters  we  did  not 
speak. 

In  the  story  books  old  folks  at  a  time 
like  this  always  hold  each  other's  hands 
or  weep.  But  we  did  neither — just  sat 
there  staring  into  the  fire,  my  wife  knit- 
ting and  I  puffing  at  a  pipe  I've  had 
since  the  war.  How  long  we  sat  there 
I  don't  know,  but  by  and  by  an  oak  log 
broke  and  fell  apart  with  a  shower  of 
sparks.  The  fire  died  down.  Jane 
folded  up  her  knitting,  rose,  and  lighted 
one  of  the  glass  hand  lamps. 
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But  before  she  went  up  to  bed  she 
came  over  and  laid  her  hand  on  iny 
shoulder. 

■'Anyhow,  we  can  think  of  the  old 
days,"  said  she. 

And  so  I  sat  alone  and  thought.    .    .    . 

It  surely  has  been  different  to-day 
from  Thanksgiving  years  ago.  We  got 
those  two  letters  over  a  week  since,  and 
determined.  Jane  and  I,  to  follow  old 
customs  and  try  to  forget  that  our  chil- 
dren weren't  by  us. 

But  Lord, — everything's  different ! 
When  Henry  and  Annie  used  to  be 
youngsters  here,  Thanksgiving  was  in 
the  air  weeks  before  the  calendar  got 
round  to  that  Thursday. 

It  gave  me  a  queer  tight  feeling  round 
the  throat  the  other  Sunday  to  hear  the 
Thanksgiving  Proclamation  read  out  in 
church.  A  different  Governor  writes  it 
now  and  the  words  aren't  alike  any  two 
years,  but  it's  the  same  old  Proclamation 
for  all  that.  It  still  has  all  about  "those 
blessings  which  the  bountiful  hand  of 
Providence  has  bestowed,"  and  so  on. 
Henry  used  to  like  these  proclamations. 
Said  he  wished  they'd  have  them  for 
Christmas  and  I'ourth  of  July  as  well. 
He  used  to  watch  every  Sunday  in 
November  till  the  day  came  when  the 
minister  would  unfold  the  big  crackling 
sheet  and  read  aloud.  When  he  began 
I  remember  how  the  boy  used  to  grin 
and  mutter  "Turkey!  Turkey!"  under 
his  breath  ;  but  by  the  time  the  end  came 
with  "In  the  year  of  our  Lord"  and  that 
final  f;hrase,  "God  save  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,"  I  userl  to  hear 
the  lad  catch  his  breath  and  see  him  star- 
ing with  round  eyes  at  the  Proclamation. 
When  it  was  rcarl  the  other  Smiday  T 
saw  him  there  btsifle  me,  though  Jane 
and  I  were  the  only  persons  in  the  fjew. 

And  then  thf  turkey.  We  had  one 
I^articularly  big  fcllf>w  all  picked  by  the 
first  of  November,  and  then  we  turnerl 
in  to  feed  him  uji.  ft  used  to  be  Annie's 
task  to  fatten  up  thai  birr]  for  a  month, 
and  a  go^KJ  job  she  made  of  it.  tho 
before  she  was  in  her  teens  she  usetl  to 
get  so  fond  of  the  old  fellow  sheVl  l)eg 
me  not  to  kill  liiiii  after  all.  But  once 
ho  was  killed  anrj  dressed  and  singed 
and  ready  U)r  the  oven,  she  was  inter- 
ested enough. 


She  was  a  great  little  cook,  too,  Annie 
was.  Used  to  help  her  mother  make  the 
cranberry  sauce  and  the  pies.  Made  a 
mince  pie  for  me  once  with  a  sort  of  a 
man-in-the-moon  face  cut  in  the  top 
crust,  and  then,  I  recollect,  didn't  want 
me  to  eat  it  after  all.  She  could  bake 
bread,  too,  as  good  a  loaf  as  her  moth- 
er's. Precious  little  of  that  sort  of  thing 
she  does  now.  She's  too  busy  working 
a  typewriting  machine  and  doing  short- 
hand writing  to  bother  herself  about 
cooking  and  housekeeping.  A  fine  hand 
she'd  have  made  about  the  house  here  in 
the  country,  if  she'd  been  content  to 
stay. 

A  fine  wife  and  mother,  too.  I  never 
saw  such  a  hand  with  children  as  she 
was.  Now  she's  in  the  city,  she  has  no 
time  to  think  of  such  things.  Once 
when  I  said  something  to  her  about 
marrying  and  settling  down,  she  only 
laughed  and  said  she  had  her  work  to 
look  after  first  of  all.  Jane  and  I  must 
be  getting  old-fashioned ;  we  don't  ex- 
actly understand  such  matters.  If  the 
world  is  going  on,  somehow  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  women  have  got  to  be  will- 
ing to  put  aside  typewriting  and  such- 
like for  the  sake  of  getting  married  and 
having  children  and  bringing  them  ,up. 
But  then,  I'm  old-fashioned.  Besides, 
Annie's  my  daughter  and  I'd  like  to  see 
her  in  a  home  of  her  own.  But  I'm  not 
complaining.  In  five  years  she's  risen 
to  be  a  sort  of  secretary  in  the  city  and 
that's  something  to  say  of  your  flesh 
and  blood, — even  if  it  isn't  like  having 
grandchildren. 

Somehow  these  things  have  all  been 
running  thru  my  head  to-day,- — \  sup- 
pose because  I  helped  fix  up  the  turkey 
just  as  I  used  to  and  watched  Jane  boil- 
ing and  baking  in  the  kitchen.  For  we 
did  have  our  big  dinner,  just  Jane  and 
I,  as  the  chilfjrcn  wanted  us  to.  It  was 
the  least  we  could  do  for  them.  Besides, 
Henry  sends  us  more  money  than  we 
know  what  to  do  with.  It  isn't  everyone 
that's  got  a  son  like  that. 

So  we  ha<l  the  big  dinner,  vvc  two, 
and  ;ite  away  at  the  turkey.  But  there 
was  enough  of  it  left  to  last  us  thru  the 
week.  Neither  Jane  nor  T  said  much 
about  the  children,  but  each  of  us  knew 
the  f>ther  one  wris  thinking  of  them. 
When   we'fl   slnffed   ourselves  on   turkey 
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and  cranberry  saucc-  and  sweet  potatoes 
and  bcftb  and  (inioiis  and  squa^li  an<l 
what  not,  wo  still  had  the  pies  to  tackle. 
And  that  made  nie  think  of  what  Henry 
used  to  do  when  he  was  a  little  shaver. 
I  told  him  once  that  if  he'd  get  up  from 
the  table  and  run  round  the  chinuiey  it 
would  sort  of  shake  down  what  lit'd  ate 
so  that  he  could  hokl  more.  And  he  be- 
lieved me,  and  when  he  was  stuffed  full 
of  turkey  clean  up  to  his  necktie  he'd 
hop  up  from  the  table  and  trot  t(i  the 
parlor  and  then  into  the  kitchen  and  so 
back  to  the  dining-room  again.  As 
there's  a  chimney  runs  up  thru  the  cen- 
ter of  the  house  he'd  come  back  satisfied 
and  eat  half  a  pie. 

Most  likely  down  in  the  city  to-day 
Ik's  been  telling  his  children  some  story 
of  the  same  sort.  He's  got  two  fine 
boys,  Henry  has.  One  of  them  he's 
named  after  me.  And  it  is  a  fine,  sweet 
girl  he  married,  good  as  anyone  need 
ask  for.  To  be  sure,  she  don't  like  the 
country ;  but  then,  she  was  born  and 
raised  in  the  city,  so  that's  not  her  fault. 

Sometimes  I  can't  help  wishing 
Henry 'd  stayed  at  home  here  and  kept 
up  the  farm  now  that  I'm  too  old  to  run 
it,  or  had  settled  down  on  some  other 
farm  hereabouts.  He  had  it  in  him  to 
make  a  great  farmer.  I  knew  it,  and 
he  never  denied  it  himself.  He  had  the 
gift  of  it.  When  he  wasn't  much  more 
than  a  lad  he  could  make  things  grow 
on  a  side  hill  that  was  too  much  for  me. 
.\nd  he  could  pick  out  the  best  horse 
from  a  score  in  less  time  than  it  would 
take  most  men  to  walk  round  the  bunch. 
But  he  got  it  into  his  head  that  he 
wanted  to  go  to  the  city ; — thought  he 
could  get  higher  in  the  world.  Perhaps 
he's  right.  That's  what  all  the  young 
fellows  think  nowadays.  Not  a  farm 
within  three  miles  of  here  but  what  the 
city's  stepped  in  and  taken  some  of  the 
young  folks.  The  one  right  next 
mine.  Rathbone's  it  was,  is  clean  de- 
serted. I  suppose  this  will  be  some  day- 
It's  all  right,  most  likely.  But  I  remem- 
ber thinking,  when  I  was  visiting  in  the 
city,  that  it  was  kind  of  funny  that  al] 
those  folks  should  be  huddled  together 
without  any  room  or  any  air  to  breathe, 
when  all  this  land  here  in  the  country 
is  going  wasting.  Seems  sort  of  uncivi- 
lized to  me  to  hve  where  the  real  earth 


is  all  covered  with  bricks  and  jjavements 
and  almost  the  only  trees  grow  in  parks 
and  have  men  to  water  them  and  have 
labels  tacked  to  them  telling  what  they 
are.  It  doesn't  seem  human  to  me,  but 
then,  I  don't  understand  much  about 
cities  or  why  folks  like  to  live  in  them. 

And  I  guess  Henry  docs  like  it,  and 
likes  making  lots  of  money  from  being 
ill  business.  He  can  go  from  his  house 
to  his  office  without  being  under  the  sky 
more'n  fifty  seconds,  and  that's  some- 
thing one  can't  do  in  these  parts.  But 
1  sometimes  wonder  whether  he 
wouldn't  have  been  just  as  happy  run- 
ning a  farm  up  here.  To  be  sure,  he 
couldn't  have  had  {hat  wife.  But  there 
was  Fanny,  that  he  used  to  be  in  love 
with  here.  When  he  went  to  the  city 
he  meant  to  come  back  and  marry  her, 
but  he  never  did.  T never  spoke  to  him 
about  it,  for  there  are  some  things  that 
even  a  father  can't  talk  about  to  his  boy. 
Fanny's  never  married.  She's  pretty 
near  an  old  maid  now,  and  teaches 
school.  She  always  has  a  pleasant  word 
for  me  when  I  sec  her.  Perhaps  she's 
forgotten  Henry.  I  hope  so.  But  I'm 
not  so  sure. 

I'm  drifting  a  long  way  from  that 
Thanksgiving  dinner  jane  and  I  had  to- 
gether. It  wasn't  very  jolly,  any  more 
than  Christmas  is  nowadays.  I  tried 
going  round  the  chimney  before  the  pic. 
But  it  did  no  good.  All  the  way  round 
I  kept  thinking  of  the  youngster  and 
when  I  got  back  to  the  talile  I  felt  less 
hungry  than  before  I  got  up. 

When  we  got  thru  the  meal  we 
cleaned  everything  up  and  came  in  be- 
fore the  fire,  and  I  read  the  letters  from 
Annie  and  Henry — using  my  wife's 
eyes. 

I  wish  sometimes  T  had  had  a  better 
education,  like  the  minister  or  the  law- 
yer down  in  the  village.  Most  likely 
they  understand  all  these  things.  I 
don't.  And  the  more  I  think,  the  more 
puzzled  I  get.  I  often  wonder  why  it 
is  that  folks  in  the  country  who  have 
children  and  rear  them  up  and  suffer 
for  them,  should  have  to  lose  them  after 
all.  And  a  good  deal  of  the  time  it's  the 
city  gets  them.  Why  is  it?  I've  been 
to  the  city,  and  seen  it  and  heard  it  and 
smelt  it.  But  even  now  I  don't  under- 
stand any  better.     How  has  the  citv  gxH 
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a  bigger  claim  on  my  boy  and  girl  than 
their  native  town  has?  I  can't  see.  But 
I'm  an  old  man,  poorly  educated  and  old- 
fashioned. 

The  last  smoldering  log  on  the  hearth 
dropped  into  glowing  coals.  And  I  was 
sucking  at  my  pipeful  of  dead  ashes. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  that  all  this  mass 
of  recollections  and  ignorant  perplexity 
was  spoken  out  by  me,  was  told  aloud 
to  the  andirons  at  my  feet.  Yet  it  was 
all    merely    the    thought    and    memory 


which  passed  thru  my  mind  as  I  sat  alone 

before  the  fire. 

I  rose,  lighted  my  hand-lamp,  and 
blew  out  the  large  lamp  on  the  center 
table.  Then  I  buried  the  glowing  em- 
bers deep  in  ashes  to  keep  the  fire  till 
morning. 

My  wife  had  spoken  well.  "Any- 
how," she  had  said,  "we  can  think  of  the 
old  days."  And  she's  right.  Neither 
the  city  nor  anything  else  can  take  that 
from  me.  That  alone  is  cause  enough 
for  a  Thanksgiving. 

Crooki.ine,  Mass. 
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A  Thanksgiving  Song 

BY  ANNETTE  KOHN 

All  our  days 

We  give  Thee  praise. 
O  God,  who  boldest  in  Thy  hand 
And  didst  exalt  and  bless  our  land. 
And  gavest  it  from  sea  to  sea 
To  all  embracing  liberty. 

We  give  Thee  praise 

All  our  days. 

For  the  golden  glow  of  the  orange  tree. 

For  the  purple  grapes — for  the  honey-bee : 

For  the  waving  plumes  of  the  yellow  grain. 

For  the  glorious  sunshine  and  for  the  rain  ; 

The  coal  in  the  mine — the  ore  in  the  hill — 

The  throb  of  the  engine — the  whistles  shrill. 

The  fire  of  the  forge,  and  the  anvil's  ring, 

For  the  tinkling  "  'phone"  and  the  cable  string ; 

The  whir  of  the  loom,  the  clack  of  the  mill. 

For  the  "auto's"  speed  and  the  air-ship's  thrill ; 

For  the  horse  of  flame  on  the  road  of  steel. 

And  the  voiceless  voice  that  makes  loud  appeal ; 

For  our  busy  mart"^  and  our  busy  streets 

Where  the  white,  black,  brown  and  yellow  man  nieets- 

For  the  strong  true  arm  of  the  wf)rkman  brave. 

For  our  churches  and  schools  with  power  to  save — 

For  hearts  of  our  women — brains  of  our  men. 

For  the  laureled  harvest  of  brush  and  pen — 

For  the  wealth  of  herds  on  the  prairies  widi-. 

For  the  new  homes  rising  on  cvcrv  sirje, 

I'^or  the  law  that  shields  where  oiu'  flag  is  unfiirlc]. 

For  peace  in  our  land,  and  with  all  the  world — 

For  our  mighty  name,  in  all  men's  sight 

The  pledtre  wc  must  walk  fnr  aye  in  Thy  Litjht, 

All  our  days 

Wc  give  Thee  i)raise. 

Nkw  Y'<»k  riTY. 


Egyptian    Art   at   the   Metropolitan 

Museum 

BY   RICHARD  GOTTHEIL 

(The  recent  oi<c-niii){  lu  ihc  liublu  ot  ili-  Egyptian  collrctiun  in  llic  Milropoliian  Mu- 
seum of  New  Vurk  marks  an  imijortant  advance  in  the  steady  ac(|uisiti<iii  of  valuable 
iiaterial  by  American  inbtitutions.  The  author  of  this  article  is  professor  of  Semitic  lan- 
guages at  Columbia  University  and  head  of  the  Oriental  Department  of  the  New  York 
t'ublic  Library.  He  has  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  is  a  member 
of    many    learned    societies. — Editor.] 


Till'",  opening  of  the  new  wing  in 
which  the  collection  of  Egyptian 
antit|uties  is  housed  has  given  an 
oj)portunity  to  many  of  us  to  renew 
actiiiaintancc  with  the  ancient  civiHzation 
of  the  land  around  the  Nile.  'Ihcre  is, 
perhaps,  no  country  which  has  had  so 
fascinating  art  artistic  history  as  that  in 
which  the  Pharaohs  ruled.  This  history 
stretches  from  the  dim  dawn  of  things 
human,  from  the  times  of  prehistoric 
man,  almost  down  to  our  own  days.  As 
successive  dynasties,  peoples  and  reli- 
gions have  ruled  over  the  land,  each  one 
has  done  something  to  add  to  its  archi- 
tectural and  artistic  glories.  The  hand 
of  tiuK'.  which  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe  is  so  ruthless,  has  been  held  in 
check  by  atmosjiheric  and  gcplogical 
conditions,  so  that  the  story  of  this  de- 
velopment may  be  read  and  studied  as 
in  a  book,  when  once  that  book  has  been 
opened  up  for  us.  Egy])t  remains  the  land 
of  wonders.  The  works  of  prehistoric 
man — of  Eg}-ptians.  Persians.  Ptolemaic 
Greeks,  Coptic  Christians  and  Arab 
Mohnmmedans  —  all  pass-  before  our 
wondering  eyes,  clad  in  a  coat  of  many 
colors  and  tinted  by  atmosphere  and  sun. 
as  is  possible  only  on  that  soil.  What- 
ever the  hand  of  man  has  spared,  the 
generous  sand  of  Egy])t  has  preserved, 
in  order  that  w^e  of  the  twentieth  century 
may  admire  'the  works  of  generations  .-o 
long  gone  by,  and  lose  some  of  the  con- 
ce't  in  our  own  accomplishments. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  our  own  coun- 
try is  taking  a  hand  in  thus  unearthing 
the  records  of  the  i)ast.  The  generous 
liberality  of  Mr.  J.  Piernont  Morgan  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  Museum  to  keep 
an  expedition  in  the  field  since  TQofi. 
This  expedition  has  been  under  the  com- 
petent guidance  of  Mr.  .Albert  M.  Lyth- 
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goe,  with  whom  have  been  associated 
Mr.  Arthur  C.  Mace  and  Mr.  Herbert 
E.  Winlock.  The  i)rincipal  excavations 
have  been  carried  on  around  the  two 
pyramids  and  the  near  by  cemeteries  of 
Lisht,  a  place  about  35  miles  to  the  south 
of  Cairo,  between  the  pyramids  of 
Dahshur  and  .Sakkara  on  the  north  and  of 
Medum  on  the  south.  The  investigations 
of  M.  Maspero,  Director-General  of 
Antiquities  in  Egypt,  made  in  1882.  and 
the  excavations  of  the  Erench  Institute 
of  Oriental  Archeology  at  Cairo,  carried 
out  in  1894-1895,  had  identified  these 
pyramids  as  having  belonged  to  Ame- 
nemhat  I  and  to  his  son,  Senusert  I. 
kings  of  the  so-called  twelfth  dynasty, 
which  ruled  in  Egypt  between  the  years 
2000  and  1788  B.  C.  Rnt  this  is  not  the 
only  spot  that  the  expedition  has  exam- 
ined. In  the  Oasis  of  Kharga  (the 
"Outer  Oasis"),  to  the  west  of  Thebes, 
a  Christian  necropolis  and  a  portion  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Hibis  has  been  ex- 
plored. The  tomb  chapels  of  the  necrop- 
olis have  been  studied,  the  streets  and 
buildings  of  the  city  unearthed ;  and 
there  seems  to  be  every  indication  that 
the  city  was  still  standing  as  late  as  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era. 

We  shall  look  forward  with  much  in- 
terest to  the  further  investigations  in  the 
Kharga  Oasis,  for  at  Hibis  a  temple  of 
Darius  I  has  been  uncovered  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  only  existing  monu- 
ment of  the  Persian  domination  in 
Egypt.  We  shall  want  to  know  much 
more  about  this  temple,  for  the  temple 
is  altogether  Egyptian  in  style  and  the 
Persian  king  is  represented  upon  its 
walls  as  reverencing  the  gods  of  the 
land,  exactly  as  if  he  were  to  the  manner 
born.  In  this  the  easy  tolerance  of  these 
Persian    kings    in    religious    matters    is 
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shown ;  for,  in  the  same  way,  they  al- 
lowed the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple  in 
Jerusalem,  and  caused  incense  to  be 
burned  upon  the  altars  of  Apollo  and 
Artemis  at  Delos. 

In  addition,  the  expedition  intends  to 
provide  for  the  Museum  exact  copies 
and  photographs  of  the  principal  monu- 
ments of  Egyptian  art  which  cannot  be 
moved  from  their  present  resting  place. 
This  is  of  especial  moment  in  Egypt, 
where  the  decoration  of  the  walls  of  the 
tombs  furnishes  us  with  the  best  con- 
temporary source  of  information  regard- 
ing the  life  of  the  inhabitants.  When- 
ever this  was  i)Ossible,  the  representa- 
tions were  cut  into  the  solid  stone. 
Where  this  was  impossible,  the  space 
was  covered  with  lime  plaster  or  stucco 
and  painted.  The  colors  are  often  as 
vivid  as  when  first  put  on,  and  modern 
processes  can  reproduce  these  colors 
with  almost  absolute  exactness.  A  be- 
j(inning  has  been  made  with  the  mural 


paintings  in  the  wonderful  necropolis  at 
Thebes,  more  especially  at  Sheikh  y\bd- 
al-Kurneh.  They  belonged  to  the  people 
of  the  eighteenth  ■  dynasty  (1580-1315 
JJ.  C),  the  ilynasty  of  tiie  1  liutmoses 
and  Amenhoteps,  when  I'^gyplian  art 
reached  its  highest  development,  ll  was 
in  these  tombs  that  the  great  function- 
aries of  the  kingdom  found  sepulture. 

The  great  value  of  the  exhib't  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  can  only  be  esti- 
mated properly  if  we  remember  that 
archeological  investigations  are  carried 
on  today  in  a  manner  very  different  to 
that  which  was  in  vogue  in  former 
times.  The  excavators  no  longer  seek — 
as  they  did  then — for  beautiful  pieces 
of  art  and  architecture  with  which  to 
deck  out  museums  and  to  catch  the  eye 
of  the  wandering  visitor.  Each  layer, 
as  it  comes  to  light,  is  carefully  studied 
and  photographed ;  each  building  and 
each  object.  In  this  manner  the  history 
of  each  build'ng  is   followed  back  to  its 
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bfgiiiningi,  and  to  each  ubject  is  accord- 
ed its  proper  place  in  the  civiH/ation  ul 
which  It  vva?.  a  part.  Upon  ihc  huM^  ol 
these  notes  and  phutograplis  taken  on 
the  sjiot,  the  various  objects  ari-  ar 
rangeii  and  reconstructed  when  they 
reach  the  museum,  and  with  a  care  that 
is  not  at  ah  apparent  to  the  casual 
passerby.  Very  few  are  in  a  position  to 
nnagine  the  panistaking  labor  thai  is  put 
into  this  part  of  the  work. 

Take,  tor  instance,  the  cotifin  of  the 
laily,  Senbtes,  found  in  the  cemetery  to 
the  west  of  the  pyramid  of  Amenem- 
hat  I  at  L.isht  (ca.  1950  ii.  C. ).  The 
tomb  in  which  it  was  placed  is  one  of 
the  few  that  has  remained  nearly  intact. 
It  is  true  tliat  even  this  tomb  has  not 
entirely  escaped  the  sacrilegious  hands 
of  cotemporaneous  robbers.  lint  the 
ghouls  seem  to  have  been  surprised  after 
they  had  had  time  only  to  strip  otT  the 
gold  that  covered  the  edges  of  the  out- 
side coffin.  The  pottery  that  had  been 
placed  in  the  outer  '  offering  chamber" 
— two  hundred  and  seven  pieces  of  small 
model  vases  and  saucers,  larger  dishes 
with  offerings  of  ducks,  joints  of  beef 
and  the  like — was  all  intact.  The  inner 
chamber  had  hardly  been  touched.  A 
long,  narrow  box  containing  a  mace 
head  and  the  remains  of  three  wooden 
staves ;  the  canopic  niche  with  its  box 
containing  the  canopic  vases  (alabaster 
with  wooden  covers  in  the  form  of 
heads),  and  the  coffin  itself,  were  found 
practically  as  they  had  been  set  there. 
The  outer  one  of  the  triple  coffins  had, 
it  is  true,  crumbled  away ;  but  the  two 
inner  ones  could  be  studied,  and  the 
second  one  brought  to  the  Museum.  In- 
side the  second  coffin  were  found  staves, 
maces  and  a  complete  ceremonial  whip; 
while  the  face  mask  was  ornamented 
with  inlaid  beads  of  cornelian  and  glaze. 
On  the  body  itself  the  valuable  personal 
adornments  of  the  lady  had  been  placed. 
But  these  were  all  embedded  in  the  pitch 
which  had  been  poured  over  the  body. 
By  most  heroic  efforts  all  these  adorn- 
ments were  saved ;  bead  by  bead  and 
piece  by  piece  they  were  dug  out  of  the 
pitch,  and  with  infinite  labor  put  to- 
gether in  their  original  forms.  Before 
even  the  coffin  was  moved  from  its  rest- 
ing place,  the  gold  leaf  which  had  fallen 
to  the  ground   was   replaced  bit   by   bit 


along  the  edges ;  a  piece  of  work  that 
rL'tpnred  weeks  of  persevering  effort  in 
the  tomb  itself. 

All  the  various  Kgyptian  antiquities 
that  have  been  gathered  in  the  Museum 
from  various  sources  are  now  exhibited 
Ki  a  series  of  ten  rooms.  Here  the  stu- 
dent can  follow  the  history  of  Egyptian 
civilization  from  its  earliest  beginnings 
in  the  necjlithic  period.  Even  in  these 
predynastic,  primitive  times  (between 
4000  and  3400  B.  C.)  stone  and  pottery 
vases  were  turned  out  which  are  remark- 
able for  tiieir  accuracy  of  design,  con- 
sidering that  they  were  fashioned  with 
very  simple  instruments.  Some  of  these 
have  already  rude  representations  of 
boats  and  ostriches — presagers  of  the 
Icjve  for  decoration  which  animated  the 
later  inhabitants  of  the  land.  F.ven  the 
rude  civilization  of  paleolithic  man  is 
represented  by  a  series  of  Hint  instru- 
ments, tho  we  are  left  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  relation  of  these  beings  to  the 
neolithic  inhabitants,  who  came  after 
them. 

l'"rom  the  predynastic  period  we  pass 
to  the  early  dynastic — the  period  of  the 
Ancient  Empire  (3400-2000  B.  C). 
This  covers  the  reigns  of  the  first  eleven 
dynasties,  during  which  time  the  tremen- 
dous pyramids  were  built  near  to  Cairo 
which  all  travelers  admire.  Specimens 
of  the  art  of  this  period  are  to  be  found 
in  the  first  two  rooms  of  the  exhibition. 
We  have  very  beautiful  examples  of 
stoneware — nearly  all  of  transparent  ala- 
baster— dishes  and  vases  dating  from 
the  eleventh  dynasty  and  coming  from 
Sakkara ;  from  which  place  come  also 
the  granite  w-all-reliefs  of  the  tomb  of 
Ra-Em-Ka,  of  the  fifth  dynasty  (2750- 
2625  B.  C).  Some  of  the  scenes  on  the 
relief  are  exquisitely  cut  in  sunken  re- 
lief. Curiously  enough,  one  or  two  fig- 
ures not  having  been  completed,  the  pen- 
cil tracings  made  for  the  cutter  are  still 
visible  on  the  stone.  A  very  interesting 
collection  is  that  of  slate  palettes,  in  the 
form  of  birds,  turtles,  and  fishes,  on 
which  eyesalves  were  prepared. 

In  the  third  room,  given  over  to  the 
transition  period  between  the  Ancient 
and  the  Middle  Empires,  one  notices  an 
excellent  model  of  a  pyramid  and  of  a 
j)yramid  temple,  made  in  conformity 
with  the  remains  of  that  of  King  Sabum 
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nasties)  when  Thebes  was  the  center  of 
power.  It  was  at  this  time  that  exten- 
sive constructions  were  reared  at  Lislit, 
wliere  the  most  successful  undertakings 
of  the  Museum  expedition  were  situated. 
Particularly  noticeable  in  this  room  are 
some  painted  limestone  reliefs,  where 
the  original  coloring  has  been  preserved 

by  the  Museum 
authorities  in  its 
admirable  fresh  - 
ness,  t  h  o  the 
stones  have  been 
treated  in  an  hero- 
ic manner  in  order 
to  preserve  their 
outer  facing.  A 
large  altar  of  red 
granite  from  the 
temple  of  Ame- 
nemhat  I  (2000 
B.  C),  on  the  top 
of  which  are  de- 
pressions  and 
markings,  reminds 
the  Biblical  arche- 
ologist  of  similar 
altars  found  in 
Palestine.  The  ex- 
cavations at  Lisht 
make  the  museum 
collection  espe- 
cially impor  t  a  n  t 
for  the  study  .of 
Egyptian   art   dur- 

'Jho  they  are  very  rude  m  workmanship,  ing  the  Middle  Empire;  a  period  in 
they  are  invaluable  in  giving  us  an  idea  which  ambitious  extensions  of  territory 
of  the  house-architecture  of  those  days,  into  Nubia  were  attempted  and  the  be- 
the  primitiveness  of  which  contrasts  so  ginnings  laid  for  those  raids  into  Syria 
glaringly  with  the  magnificence  of  palace  which  carried  Egyptian  influence  into 
anrl  temple.  the  North. 

In  the  fourth  room  are  the  remains  of  In  the  two  following  rooms  we  come 

the  tomb  of  .Senbtes  described  above. 
r-'rom  Lisht  come  alsr)  five  interesting 
mason's  mallets,  f(uite  similar  to  those 
which  we  use  today,  and  left  there  by 
these  ancient  masons  after  they  harl  fin- 
ished their  job.  Their  worn  conditir)n 
is  evidence  that  they  had  been  well  and 
fa'th fully  used.  In  this  room  there  \-. 
also  a  series  of  small  l^jats  from  a  ceme- 
tery near  Assint  Cearlv  twelfth  dynasty), 
fully  rf|nif»i»«-d.  vo  that  the-  sf)nls  might 
make  use  of  them  in  their  journeyings 
through  the  lower  world. 

The  fifth  room  is  rie voted  to  the  Mid- 
dle  Emf»ire    ^eleventh   \o  thirteenth   dy- 


at  Abusir  (fifth  dynasty).  One  can  study 
the  whole  arrangement  of  these  mighty 
houses  of  the  dead ;  the  gateway-temple 
at  the  foot  of  tlie  causeway  which  leads 
up  from  the  Nile  Valley,  the  temple  it- 
self with  its  many  rooms  and  corridors, 
and  back  of  this  the  pyramid-sepulcher. 
Painted  wooden  figures  and  statuets 
from  Thebes 
(sixth  to  twelfth 
dynasty.  2625-2000 
B.  C.)  show  us 
h  o  w  expert  the 
Egyptians  had  be- 
come in  the  hand- 
ling of  wood  as 
well  as  of  stone 
and  metal ;  which 
will  not  surprise 
those  who  have 
been  accustomed 
to  admire  the 
"Sheikh  al-beled" 
(city -mayor)  in 
the  Cairo  Muse- 
um. Equally  in- 
teresting are  the 
pottery  models  of 
houses  and  offer- 
ing tables  from 
the  tombs  at  Rifeh 
near  Assiut  and 
dating  from  the 
eleventh  and 
twelfth     dynasties. 


i'KKUV.NA.SJIC    oi:coi<.\Ti:i)    roT'lKkS 
4000-3400   B.C. 


to  the  period  of  the  great  Pharaohs,  the 
Thutmoses.  Rameses  and  Anicnhoteps, 
the  New  Empire  (1580-945  B.  C), 
when  Egyptian  arms  were  pushed  up 
into  Asia,  and  Egyptian  power  meas- 
tired  itself  with  that  of  the  Ilittites  and 
Assyro-Babylonians.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  great  religious  reform  was  in- 
augurated by  Amenhotep  l\',  who  tried 
to  substitute  for  the  confused  and  over- 
burrlened  religious  ceremonial  of  the 
coimtry  the  worship  of  the.  sun-disk  as 
the  great  universal  j)ower.'  Some  renu- 
nisccnce  of  ibis  attempted  change  is  to 
be    fr»und    in    the    inscription    upon    the 
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hrcast  wl  tlif  >taliie  ot  Tluitiuu^is  III: 
"Ihe  j^ooil  jioti  Meii-KlielcT-ra  (Tluil- 
mosis)  beloved  of  Anion,"  from  which 
ihf  name  of  the  j^od  Anion  has  heen 
erased,  in  a  mntilaled  statue  of  Amen- 
hoicj)  III.  on  which  the  same  name 
has  been  rendered  illej4ible,  and  in  a 
head  of  the  statue  of  the  ^od  himself, 
the     nose    of     wh  ch    Ins    heen    wilfully 


ii'fl  and  carefull\  sealed  them  \\\)  in  jars, 
which  were  then  hurit'd.  Snme  of  such 
jars,  found  in  the  valley  of  llu'  Tombs 
of  the  King  at  Thebes,  where  Mr. 
Theodore  M.  IJavis  has  done  notable 
work,  are  exhibited  here.  l''rom  the 
same  place  come  three  wooden  "ushab- 
tes,"  fig^urincs  which  the  naive  faith  of 
the  times  hdicvrd  came  to  life  and  aided 
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broken  off.  We  are,  also,  in  a  position 
to  see  how  ancient  the  rifling  of  tombs 
is  in  Egypt.  The  custom  of  making  the 
tomb  a  representation  upon  a  small  scale 
of  the  surroundings  of  the  defunct  dur- 
ing life,  of  putting  there  all  those  things 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  use,  excited 
the  cupidity  of  marauders  at  a  very 
early  period.  At  a  later  time  the  priests 
gathered  together  the  fragments  of  pot- 
tery and  cloths  which    tlic    thieves  had 


the  dead  in  whatever  manual  labor  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  undertake. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  sixth 
room  is  a  complete  offering  chamber 
from  the  tomb  of  the  "Superintendent 
of  the  Treasures  Sebek-l\Tes,"  found  in 
a  necropolis  of  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth dynasties  (i3TS-io()o  !>.  C.)  at  El- 
Rezekat  in  l^pper  Egypt.  Every  stone 
of  tlrs  chamber  has  been  brought  over 
and  set  u])  in  its  original  ptisition.     Wc 
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have  here  depicted  various  scenes  from 
the  hfe  of  the  "Superintendent,"  as  well 
as  the  arrival  of  his  body  in  the  lower 
world.  Here,  also,  ruthless  hands  have 
commenced  to  efface  some  of  the 
pictures ;  probably  with  the  view  of 
using  the  stones  for  other  buildings — 
even  for  other  tombs.  One  is  led  to 
wonder  at  the  utter  want  of  respect  for 
the  dead  shown  by  a  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  held  their  religious  ob- 
servances in  high  esteem. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  piece  in  the 
whole  exhibition  is  an  alabaster  canopic 
jar  (Room  6),  the  lid  of  which  is  the 
portrait-head  of  Queen  Teye,  the  wife  of 
Amenhotep  HI  (1410-1375J  B.  C),  and 
mother  of  the  reforming  king  Amenho- 
tep IV'.  There  are  a  wonderful  grace 
and  dignity  about  the  features  which 
easily  mark  it  as  the  work  of  an 
expert  artist.  The  visitor  ought 
to  examine  this  in  connection  with 
the  head  of  an  obsidian  statuet 
(Room  4)  and  the  bronze  statuet  of 
the  goddess  \eith  (twenty-sixth  dynas- 
ty; m  Room  8,  to  understand  tiie  charm 
and  delicacy  with  which  the  Egyptians 
were  able  to  inform  their  work.  Not  all 
the  laurels  in  this  respect  must  go  to 
Greece  and  Rome. 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  rooms  we  reach 
the  Roman  and  early  Ghristian  periods 
(30  a.  G.  to  640  A.  D.).  Two  new  civi- 
lizations have  come  over  the  country,  the 
Greco  -  Roman  and  the  Byzantine  - 
Ghristian.  Erom  the  artistic  point  of 
view  it  is  the  first  of  these  two  that  has 
had  the  greater  influence.  Yet,  the  old 
ideas  and  customs  linger  on,  and  that 
which  is  new  is  interwoven  into  them. 
We  have  an  excellent  example  of  this  in 
the  mummy  and  mask  of  Artemidora, 
which  is  exhibited  in  all  its  glory.  It 
dates  from  about  the  year  100  A.  IJ.,  and 
was  found  at  Meir  in  Middle  Egypt. 
The  whole  burial  is  ICgyptian  in  char- 
acter; but  strong  Greek  influences  are 
seen  in  the  portraiture  of  the  face  and 
in  the  rich  gold  and  colored  ornamenta- 
tion on  the  coffin.  These  European  in- 
fluences grew  stronger  as  rihri.stianity 
took  a  firmer  hr»ld  on  the  people.  Thev 
are  seen  in  a  tnnnb:r  of  portrait  panefs 
from  the  faynm,  which  were  placed 
over    the    dead    f)erson's    face    in    lieu 


of  the  mask  used  in  previous  tunes. 
They  are  either  in  encaustic  on  wood 
or  painted  in  full  lengtli  on  hnen.  They 
surprise  us  by  their  richness  of  coloring 
and  by  the  vivacity  with  which  certain 
traits  are  reproduced.  The  Egyptian 
painting  art  was  cutting  itself  loose 
from  the  bonds  of  tradition.  But  it  was 
soon  to  be  driven  into  a  corner  by  the 
ascendancy  of  Mohammedanism,  with 
its  distaste  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
human  and  animal  figure. 

\"ery  little  interest  has  been  exhibited, 
until  quite  recent  times,  m  the  art  and 
architecture  of  the  Gopts,  the  Christian- 
ized remnants  of  the  old  Egyptian  in- 
habitants. And  yet  they  well  deserve 
careful  study.  It  was  thru  the  Gopts 
that  Byzantine  art  found  its  way 
into  the  Nile  Valley ;  and  it  was  thru 
them  again  that  both  Egyptian  and 
Byzantine  elements  passed  over  to  the 
Arab  conquerors.  VVe  shall,  at  some 
future  time,  have  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  this 
period — old  for  us,  new  for  Egypt.  The 
expedition  of  the  Museum  is  mvestigat- 
ing  a  number  of  early  Ghristian  sites — 
notably  the  cemetery  at  El-Bagawat  in 
the  Oasis  of  Kharga,  and  the  very  inter- 
esting Goptic  monasteries  in  the  Wadi 
Natrun,  in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  some 
one  hundred  kilometers  northwest  of 
Gairo.  The  cemetery  of  El-Bagawat 
dates  from  the  fifth  century  .\.  D.  It 
contains  the  graves  of  humble  folk 
which  have  not  tempted  spoliation  as 
have  those  of  kings  and  nobles.  In  ad- 
dition, they  are  well  preserved.  As 
many  as  two  hundred  tomb  chapels  have 
been  found  there,  which  pnjmise  a  rich 
yield  of  architectural,  epigraphic  and 
ethnological  niaterial  for  this  period. 

The  work  in  the  Wadi  Natrun  is  being 
done  in  co-operation  with  the  Museum 
of  Arab  Art  at  Cairo.  It  bids  fair  to 
be  very  fertile  of  results,  as  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  monasteries  is  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  a  Syrian  monk,  one 
Moses  of  Nisibis,  and  we  may  cxi)ect  to 
find  traces  of  Mesopotamian  influences. 
Ikit  it  is  already  pfjssible  to  get  .some 
idea  of  this,  the  last  stage  of  I'igyptian 
art,  from  the  sculj^tures  coming  from 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Jeremias  at  Sak- 
kara  ;  which  monastery  was  excavated  in 
\(/)f»-\(ft)()  by   I  lie    I''.j4ypliati  government 
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and  Hum  whom  the  museum  has  been 
able  to  buy  some  duphcatc  material.  1  he 
beautiful  sculptured  friezes  exhibited  in 
Room  9  show  clear  evidence  ol  the  be-^l 
Greek  inlluence. 

It  should  be  rememlx-Ted  thai  the 
Egyptian  exposition  of  the  Museum 
contains  also  the  very  extensive  and 
highly  interesting  collection  of  smaller 
objects  made  by  Dr.  I  hauncey  iMurch 
of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission 
at  Luxor  and  presented  in  1910  by  Miss 
llelen  (lould.  This  has  now  been  dis- 
irilnited  in  the  various  rooms,  so  as  to 
illustrate  the  periods  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual pieces  belong.  The  collection  of 
^eal-cylinders  is,  i)erhaps,  larger  and 
better  than  that  in  any  other  museum. 
Signet  rings,  scarabs,  beads,  amulets, 
and  votive  figures  are  found  in  large 
numbers ;  they  represent  the  chief 
periods  of  Egyptian  art,  from  the  very 
earliest  to  the  latest.  Of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  are  the  objects  in  glass; 
since  it  now  seems  to  be  proven  that  the 
art  of  manufacturing  glass  was  not  an 
invention  of  the  Phoenicians — as  we  had 


always  been  taught  lo  believe — but  of 
ihe  Egyptians;  and  at  a  time  some  eight 
or  nine  hundred  years  previous  to  its 
lirht  appearance  on  the  Syrian  coast. 
Mosaic  glass  seems  also  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  this  land  of  surprises;  and-of 
thih  the  Murch  collection  has  some  ex- 
cellent specimens. 

The  value  of  the  Museum  exhibition 
is  enhanced  by  a  splendid  set  of  positive 
pictures  which  explain  the  methods  and 
results  of  the  different  explorations  and 
excavations.  They  are  often  a  better 
connnentary  than  the  lengthiest  exposi- 
tion. Altho  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
cannot  yet  vie  with  its  sister  institutions 
in  Europe  and  Egypt,  its  method  of  pre- 
sentation is  far  superior  to  that  of  many 
of  the  great  foreign  museums.  It  may 
not  be  true  that  the  Egyptians  are  the 
oldest  of  peoples,  as  Herodotus  tells  us 
they  believed  themselves  to  be  ;  but  some 
of  the  roots  of  our  own  civilization  go 
back  to  the  land  of  the  Nile ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance gives  an  added  interest  to  the 
remains  of  this  ancient  society. 

New  York  City. 


The  Love  of  Friends 

BY  MARGUERITE  OGDEN   BIGELOW 


Sometimes,  meseeins,  the  day  is  fair, 

And   young,  green  shoots   are   sped  to   the 
bud, 
And  chickadees  chat  in  the  sunny  air, 

And    young    streams    rush    to    quicken    the 
flood, 
And  the  Spring  her  tender  beauty  spends 
All  for  love,  for  the  love  of  friends ! 

Sometimes,  meseems,  the  heart  is  led 
Thru  thicket  and   avenue  and   mart, 
Thru  days  when  the  crippled  Hope  has  bled. 
Past  the  words  that  ache  and  the  thoughts 
that   smart. 
Till,  like  the  storm,  the  journey  ends 
Sweet,  full  sweet,  in  the  love  of  friends. 


Sometimes,  methinks,  all  things  that  are, 

The  joy  of  struggle,  the  power  of  peace. 
The  kiss  of  the  mate,  the  light  of  the  star, 
The  promise  of  birth,  or  the  last  release, 
Are  made  most  dear  by  the  life  that  blends 
Each  with  each  in  the  love  of  friends. 

Sometimes,  methinks,  we  can  bear  all  ill — 

The  hungry,  thirsty  lot  of  the  poor. 
The  eyes  made  fast,  or  the  voice  made  still, 
All  throes  that  the  Flesh  must  yet  endure. 
Or   the    wrench    of    loss,    while    yet    God 

lends 
Rest  secure  in  tiio  love  of  friends! 

MONTKCITO,    CaL. 


My   Summer  in   Florida 

BY  REV     K.    P.   POWELL 

Author  of   "The  Country    Home,"   etc. 


I  HAD  spent  six  winters  in  Florida  be- 
fore I  found  out  that  I  was  not 
really  getting  acquainted  with  the 
State.  The  winters  have  a  peculiar  sim- 
ilarity, being  the  dry  season  of  the  year, 
and  often  quite  too  dry  for  gardens  and 
orange  orchards,  without  irrigation. 
About  the  last  of  October  the  deciduous 
leaves  fall,  and  after  that  there  is  a  sleepy 
pretense  of  winter.  It  is  rarely  cold 
enough  for  an  overcoat,  but  occasionally 
a  touch  of  frost,  that  laughs  itself  ofif  the 
fields  early  in  the  morning.  There  is, 
however,  an  occasional  twist  of  the  ther- 
mometer, hanging  on  around  30  to  40  for 
three  or  four  days.  Roses  are  seldom 
out  of  blossom,  and  violets  can  always  be 
found  in  January.  Oranges  are  at  their 
best  in  February,  but  there  are  varieties 
sweet  enough  for  any  palate  after  the 
first  of  November. 

We  had  been  accustomed  to  make  our 
gardens  as  soon  as  we  reached  Florida 
in  November,  but  those  who  lived  there 
had  already  made  them  in  September. 
The  trouble  with  those  planted  later  was 
the  danger  of  a  long  dry  spell,  which 
would  either  prevent  them  from  starting 
at  all  or  would  check  the  growth  of 
young  plants.  This  sort  of  gardening 
demanded  irrigation,  and  to  irrigate  re- 
quires not  only  some  expense  in  the  way 
of  engine  and  hose,  but  some  time  for 
preparation.  However,  we  j^ot  on  very 
well  with  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  car- 
rots, while  lettuce,  turnips  and  greens 
were  in  order  all  winter.  If  we  did  not 
get  them  ourselves  directly  from  the 
ground,  we  found  cabbage  and  lettuce  in 
market  in  January,  plenty  of  splendid  cel- 
ery in  February,  and  potatoes  in  March 
and  .April.  Sweet  potatoes  meanwhile 
stay  in  the  ground  all  winter  if  you  de- 
sire, to  be  dug  when  needed  for  the  table 
or  market. 

Going  North  in  April  r<r  May,  we  had 
only  heard  about  the  I'lorida  Favorites 
and  Georgia  Rattlp'^nake  melons,  that 
rover   the   ground,    and    begin    to    ripen 


about  the  first  of  June.  We  had  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  carloads  went  North 
"averaging''  40  pounds  each  melon.  We 
had  eaten  mulberries  in  March  and 
loquats  in  January ;  while  grapefruit  and 
oranges  were  with  us  all  winter.  Before 
we  could  grow  them  ourselves,  we  were 
permitted  to  pick  up  the  dfops  (which 
really  are  the  sweetest  oranges  and  best) 
in  our  neighbors'  orchards,  without 
charge.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  or- 
anges one  may  eat  and  not  know  it.  But 
we  got  what  the  natives  called  "finnicky" 
about  the  way  of  eating.  Early  in  the 
winter — or  summer,  as  it  seemed  to  us — 
we  always  peeled  our  oranges,  and  ate 
them  with  a  knife  and  fork ;  a  little  later 
we  began  to  bore  holes  at  the  blossom 
end,  loosen  the  flesh  inside  and  suck  the 
orange ;  tired  of  this,  we  carried  them  to 
the  house,  cut  them  across  the  middle  and 
ate  them  with  the  aid  of  a  teaspoon — a 
little  more  deliberately.  One  may  be  ex- 
cused a  whim,  where  oranges  cost  noth- 
ing, and  the  best  you  see  in  the  Northern 
market  you  would  toss  aside  as  inferior. 

All  this  while  we  had  been  hurrying 
our  Northern  work  so  as  to  have  the  ap- 
ples marketed  or  stored  early  in  Novem- 
ber. Getting  a  winter  home  for  horse 
and  cow,  we  took  our  collies  and  started, 
via  ocean  steamship  hue,  for  Florida.  By 
the  first  of  April  we  must  be  packed  to 
return  North  and  trim  hedges,  clear  up 
the  winter's  wreckage,  and  set  the  whole 
fruit  farm  in  order.  Strawberries  must 
be  uncovered,  grapes  tied  up,  and  the 
bees  freed  from  the  hive  cushions.  The 
jjroblem  was,  could  we  not  divide  our 
forces  and  some  of  us  stay  in  Florida  all 
summer?  One  friend  warned  me  not  to 
uiuiertake  it,  as  the  heat  would  be  very 
"enervating."  My  friend.  President 
I'.lackman,  of  Rollins  College,  told  me 
that  really  I  would  find  a  Florida  summer 
something  more  than  endurable;  it  would 
he  "delightful." 

Thinking  over  the  (|uestion,  I  took  into 
my  buggy  a  little  darkic  and  as  we  drove 
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thru  the  village,  1  said:  "Tell  me,  Jim, 
which  really  i!»  best  here,  summer  or  win- 
ter?" •Well!  suh!"  he  said,  "I  don't 
know  for  sure,  suh !  Ther's  more  pos- 
sums in  winter  and  more  watermeliniis  in 
summer."  "Kut,  Jim,"  1  said,  "that 
won't  do ;  1  want  to  know  which  is  best, 
summer  or  winter."  "Well !  suh !  to  tell 
you  de  truth,  suh!  bof  of  'em  is  host. 
They's  sweet  potatoes  all  the  yeah  roimd, 
and  they's  oranges  most  any  time,  and 
we  go  fishin',  suh,  in  January  jess  as  well 
as  in  July."  Evidently  Jim  was  a  Florid- 
ian,  and  1  was  to  get  nothing  definite  out 
of  him.  When  I  reached  home  I  asked 
"Aunt  Mary"  the  same  (|uestion,  and  .she 
said:  "Fact  is,  Mr.  I'owell,  in  summer 
you  has  to  stay  indoors  de  middle  ob  de 
day,  sometimes ;  but  de  day  is  so  miehty 
long,  suh,  and  de  mornin's  and  dc  evenin's 
so  fine,  suh  I  you  can  get  all  your  work 
done."  I  asked  her  about  'possums,  and 
she  said :  "They's  here  all  de  yeah  ;  but 
in  summer  nights  they  don't  seem  to 
know  what  to  do  with  theirselves. 
T'other  night  one  climbed  all  over  my 
roof,  and  Pete  got  up  to  shoot  him ;  but 
Pete  too  sleepy  to  hit  de  barn  doah.  Dat 
'possum  by  rights  was  mine,  but  he  some- 
whar  today  oflf  in  de  scrub." 

At  any  rate  I  resolved  to  spend  my 
summer  in  Florida ;  and  a  pleasanter  or 
a  healthier  summer  I  have  never  known 
in  a  long  life  of  nearly  eighty  years.  The 
thermometer  climbed  up  to  90  at  noon, 
two  or  three  times  to  95  ;  but  it  was 
higher  than  that  in  New  York  and  all 
thru  the  North,  while  here  there  was  a 
breeze,  either  from  the  Gulf  or  the  ocean, 
fanning  away  that  dead  heat  which  makes 
a  Northern  midday  in  July  so  stifling. 
Not  more  than  one  night  in  thirty  was 
uncomfortable,  for  at  about  6  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  thermometer  promptly 
slid  down  to  75  or  80.  I  never  heard  of 
a  sunstroke  or  a  prostration  from  heat, 
either  for  man  or  beast,  anywhere  around 
the  Gulf  States,  except  in  the  cities, 
where  they  were  kept  hard  at  work  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  day.  We  soon 
formed  a  habit  of  staying  indoors  from 
about  II  o'clock  till  3,  or,  if  compelled  to 
be  out  during  these  hours,  moderation 
was  the  rule. 

Mornings  are  holy.  They  always  are. 
and  my  only  pity  is  for  those  who  have 
never  yet  discovered    the    morning — the 


iie-a-beds  who  lose  the  cream  of  the  day. 
In  I'lorida  the  dawn  is  almost  surely 
rloudless  blue — after  a  cool,  fresh  and 
tpiiet  night.  You  walk  out  with  a  deli- 
lious  sense  of  welcome.  The  world  is 
glad  to  see  you.  Up  and  down  your  or- 
chard you  find  everywhere  sweet  odors, 
growth,  such  growth  as  you  never  saw 
before,  and  the  mocking  birds  that  are 
building  in  your  grapefruit  trees  shout  at 
you,  and  once  in  a  while  sing.  Within 
an  hour  bulky  white  clouds  tumble  about 
the  whole  horizon,  coming  up  without 
consideration  of  the  wind,  and  having  ap- 
parently no  object  whatever  in  view.  So 
the  heavens  play  between  shade  and  shine 
till  noon.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  a  dis- 
tant tap  of  a  storm  drum  or  roll  of  artil- 
lery can  be  heard  at  10  or  11.  By  12  it 
has  become  torrid,  and  while  you  are  at 
(liiuier  the  clouds  make  war.  Generally 
at  about  1.30  the  showers  are  breaking 
over  your  head. 

The  wet  season  means  quick  rain,  soon 
over.  It  is  bad  weather  for  haying,  but 
it  is  good  for  gardening.  You  should 
see  the  things  laugh  as  they  add  inch 
after  inch  to  their  growth.  Peanuts  in 
the  soil  mean  peanut  vines  also  for  fod- 
der. Beggarweed,  the  most  outrageously 
misnamed  plant  in  the  world,  hurries  to 
make  its  second  or  third  cutting  in  mid- 
summer. Guinea  grass  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sights  I  ever  saw,  and  it  will 
give  you  three  crops  to  a  certainty.  Then 
we  have  our  Natal  grass — something 
new,  but  the  prettiest  thing  under  the  sun. 
As  fast  as  you  cut  it,  it  comes  out  again 
with  a.  green  turf,  and  exquisite  pink 
flowers,  in  tassels.  As  for  curing  it  in 
showery  weather,  we  found  that  it  can 
be  done  exactly  as  we  do  in  the  North 
with  orchard  grass  in  June — take  one 
load  at  a  time  to  the  barn,  and  make  it 
where  we  can  toss  it  under  cover  if  neces- 
sary. It  takes  no  more  time  to  make 
hay  in  this  way  than  to  cut  down  a  whole 
field  at  once,  and  get  it  soaked  two  or 
three  times  before  curing. 

During  the  rainy  season  the  nights  al- 
most always  give  us  panoramas  of  superb 
electrical  display ;  not  very  much  rain, 
but  somewhere  in  sight  superb  fireworks 
in  the  clouds.  I  learned  to  enjoy  what 
T  rather  dread  in  the  North — that  is. 
thunderstorms.  I  sat  on  my  veranda  as 
I    would    look    at    fireworks    in    Central 
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Park.  There  was  no  thought  of  danger  ; 
for  that  matter  the  pine  trees  standing 
80  to  100  feet  around  you  are  every  one 
a  Hghtning  rod.  Harry  had  just  started 
to  the  village  on  horseback  one  evening 
when  a  piling  up  of  vast  clouds  began  in 
the  southwest.  They  simply  rose  up  into 
a  high  peaked  mountain,  touched  all 
over  on  its  sides  and  pinnacles  with  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  was  only 
just  below  the  horizon.  Suddenly  a 
flash  darted  from  the  crater.  This  was 
followed  by  strokes  and  cleavages  of  fire 
in  every  direction.  The  flame  wound 
round  and  round ;  it  opened  great  gaps 
in  the  sides  of  the  cloud  mass :  and  in  all 
ways  there  was  such  an  electric  display 
as  I  had  never  before  seen. 

Looking  townward  T  could  see  Harry 
riding  boyfully  along  the  trail  that  led 
him  between  orange  groves,  and  almost 
everywhere  under  the  huge  pines.  His 
whistle  came  back  to  me  from  afar  as  the 
only  token  of  human  life.  My  neighbors 
had  nearly  all  gone  North  to  escape  the 
heat  of  a  Florida  summer.  Harrv's 
whistle  died  out  .slowly,  and  T  knew  that 
he  had  turned  the  corner  bv  Adams's 
Grove  and  would  soon  reach  the  avenue : 
I  was  alone.  Compact,  solid,  rusrged- 
sided,  but  awfully  symmetrical,  mv  \''esu- 
vius  was  for  me  onlv ;  fires  belching  from 
its  sides  in  terrible  flashes,  the  top  a  mass 
of  snow,  still  sunlit  into  a  steady  blaze. 
Alone  by  itself  it  ro.se.  and  the  magnifi- 
cent drama  was  its  own.  and  mine. 

These  margins  of  tlie  flay  in  the  lake 
country  of  Florida  arc  indescribable.  The 
sun  rarely  rises  without  a  good  mornin"^; 
it  rarely  sets  without  a  benediction.  This 
is  peace;  not  merely  quiescent  absence  of 
tumult,  but  positive,  aggressive  peace. 
,'Ml  the  sky  illustrates  the  victorv  r)f  the 
?K-autiful  over  the  dark.  Handfuls  of 
crimson  or  of  softly  golden  clouds  toss 
them'irlves  at  the  darkness,  and  forbid 
night.  The  stars  must  first  come  out ; 
and  they  do.  Venus  in  the  mirlwcst  takes 
her  throne.  Wind  whispers  from  the  At- 
lantic laugh  thru  the  pines  like  boys  and 
girls  in  a  garrlcn  of  free  flowers. 

The  .stars  arc  at  last  every  one  in  ])lace  ; 
it  is  jK-are  worth  the  while.  l-'aitli,  hope 
and  love  illuinim-  tlic  itiargiii  of  the  even- 
ing, ft  is  the  I  lague  f  oriferencc  of  f  iod's 
heavens  in  session.  (t  must  have  been 
under  such  a  sky  that  Jesus  was  inspired 


with  the  Lord's  Prayer — -"Our  Father 
Who  art  in  the  heavens !  Thy  will  be 
done  on  the  earth  !"  And  why  not?  Why 
should  not  the  good  triumph  down  here 
among  the  pines  and  the  oaks? 

Night  is  here.  But  what  a  night ! 
Singing  and  chirping  from  all  the  mead- 
ows and  forest  openings  goes  up  to  meet 
the  cadences  in  the  trees,  and  blend  in 
one  universal  chorus  of  "Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men."  The  moon,  risen  well 
above  the  pines,  is  looking  down  at  itself 
in  half  a  dozen  lakes.  It  has  borrowed 
its  light,  but  uses  it  generously.  It  cre- 
ates another  world,  and  another  life  of 
peace ;  still  aggressive,  organic  and  posi- 
tive. Let  us  love  one  another;  for  lov-^ 
is  of  God. 

The  summer  garden  of  Florida  is  made 
in  May,  what  has  not  already  been  made 
in  January  or  March,  altho  you  may  plant 
seed  any  month  in  the  year.  There  is  an 
instinct  about  plants  as  there  is  about  hu- 
man beings,  and  so  it  is  that  some  of  the 
vegetables  will  do  very  little  in  the  wav 
of  growth  before  the  season  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed.  T  planted  my 
summer  .squashes  in  January,  and  thev 
came  up,  but  that  was  all.  They  looked 
about  and  watched  and  waited  for  spring. 
By  and  by  something  in  March  touched 
them  that  they  recognized  as  all  right, 
and  T  had  my  crooknecks  in  a  short  time. 
You  know  how  it  is  in  the  North  that 
hvacinth  bulbs  somehow  know  when  to 
get  ready  imder  ice  and  snow,  and  are  out 
of  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  frost.  Some 
things,  however,  lose  their  sense  of  sea- 
sr)n  altogether  and  forget  the  calendar. 
Morello  cherries  blossom  in  November, 
and  sometimes  set  fruit.  Primus  triloba 
came  to  me  from  Ohio ;  and  it  was  hardly 
planted  before  it  burst  into  glorious 
blfjom.  Judas  tree,  that  blossoms  in  New 
York  in  April,  blossoms  here  half  a  dozen 
times,  trying  to  find  the  right  time.  One 
or  another  of  my  peach  trees  is  sure  to  be 
•in  blossom  all  winter. 

\othing,  however,  more  upset  my  cal- 
culations than  ihe  jjerformances  in  my 
poultry  yarrl.  1  had  never  known  a  hen 
to  moiflt  except  just  as  cold  weather  de- 
manded new  clothing,  but  here  in  IHoridi 
they  drop  off  iheir  feathers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  heated  term,  and  thru  the  two 
or  three  hottest  months  they  are  thinlv 
clad  and  lay  no  eggs.     The  Florida  hen  • 
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jk;ivt?5  us  her  ej^gs  when  the  price  is  hi^li 
est ;  your  Northern  hen  when  they  hrin^ 
the  lowest  hgures. 

It  was  November  8  wlien  1  heard  the 
hrst  robin,  freshly  arrived  from  the 
North,  and  1  thought,  as  I  heard  his  al- 
most plaintive  call,  that  I  comprehende<l 
why  even  the  rubin  morning  song  has  a 
touch  of  melancholy  in  ii.  This  robin 
was  so  terribly  alone ;  but  others  will 
soon  give  him  company.  They  are  scat- 
tered all  about  our  lakes,  hnding  some- 
thing to  eat ;  I  think  it  must  be  berries 
mainly,  for  we  have  no  earthworms  in 
this  country.  In  the  spring  they  gather 
in  vast  munbers  in  the  bayhcads — that  is 
where  our  brooks  start — before  going 
North.  Their  talk  is  incessant,  yet  it  is 
always  full  of  that  sort  of  homesickness 
which  characterizes  the  tourist.  I  do  not 
know  whether  all  the  birds  of  passage 
express  something  of  this  sort  when  they 
are  away  from  their  nesting  homes. 

November  i  I  heard  the  rattle  of  shot- 
guns, and  I  recalled  that  the  open  season 
for  tourists  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  our 
life  had  begun.  I  have  not  heard  a  quail 
for  this  two  or  three  weeks.  All  sum- 
mer these  beautiful  and  lovable  creatures 
have  been  in  my  gardens,  and  eating  with 
my  hens  beside  the  barn  door.  They  go 
and  come  in  little  bevies  or  flocks,  and 
can  be  domesticated  as  soon  as  our 
sportsmen  can  find  something  more  valu- 
able to  do  than  to  murder  them.  I  did 
not  know  until  this  summer  that  the 
mockingbirds  have  a  second  period  of 
song,  singing  magnificently  all  thru  Sep- 
tember. They  are  hardly  heard  from  thru 
June  and  the  very  hottest  periods ;  but 
n(~.w  for  three  or  four  weeks  thev  sit  on 
our  ridge  poles  and  in  our  persimmon 
trees  and  talk  with  us,  or  wake  us  at 
dawn  with  a  shout  of  good  morning.  It 
is  a  wonderful  repertory  that  they  pos- 
sess. 

\\'ild  flowers  are  marvelously  profuse 
all  summer,  and  even  all  winter  there  are 
sorts  that  astound  you  with  their  unlimit- 
ed profusion.  Nearlv  all  of  these  are 
legimies.  and  one  of  them  that  blossoms 
in  April  verv  nearlv  resembles  the  sweet 
pea,  both  in  its  coloring  and  its  shape  and 
size.  Sensitive  plants,  touchy,  and  some 
of  them  prickly,  have  their  month,  and 
are  everywhere  with  crimson  and  purple. 
Thru  July  the  partridge  pea  absolutely 


covers  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  with  its 
elegant  foliage  and  its  brilliant  orange 
colored  flowers.  The  world  is  literally 
paved  with  gold;  but  in  August  a  purple 
covering  for  the  wood  lawns  and  the 
fields  is  substituted.  It  is  not  easy  to  im- 
agine the  amount  of  nitrogen  that  these 
leguminous  i)lants  add  annually  to  the 
soil  of  central  hlorida.  ()f  course,  I  am 
just  as  glad,  as  the  summer  wanes  into 
autimin,  to  find  my  Northern  golden  rods 
and  wild  asters  at  home  about  my  lake, 
and  throwing  open  their  blossoms  just  as 
the  bluebirds  dro])  down  out  of  the  sky 
for  the  winter. 

Apart  from  the  ])ines  and  oaks  I  see 
very  little  vegetation  that  is  not  legumi- 
nous. There  are  legumes  no  taller  than 
an  inch,  while  the  beggarweed  stands  y 
feet  for  hay,  and  the  velvet  bean  grows 
50  feet  in  a  season.  The  North  needs 
"cover  crops"  for  winter,  which  it  plows 
under  in  the  spring.  These  protect  the 
roots  of  trees  from  zero,  and  afterward 
make  soil.  The  Southern  "cover  crops" 
keep  the  hot  rays  of  the  siniimer  sun  from 
burning  down  to  the  flbrous  roots,  and 
when  plowed  under  they  leave  an  im- 
mense amount  of  nitrogen,  while  creating 
a  great  volume  of  humus.  In  this  way, 
w^ith  her  cow  peas  and  soja  beans  plowed 
under  annually,  added  to  what  Nature 
lierself  accomplishes,  Florida  should 
grow  soil  rich  with  great  rapidity — only 
that  it  is  burned  over  once  a  year. 

After  the  melons  are  shipped  in  June 
work  grows  less  pressing,  and  fashion  re- 
quires that  a  few  weeks  be  spent  on  the 
coa.st.  Mosquitoes  we  hardlv  know^ 
around  the  lakes  of  central  Florida,  but 
on  the  coast  they  so  dominate  that,  in 
summer,  comfort  can  be  had  bv  day  only 
inside  masks,  and  at  night  under  netting. 
T  have  not  slept  under  a  netting  during 
the  last  summer,  nor  during  the  six  win- 
ters preceding. 

T  like  the  folk  hereabout  verv  nuich. 
The  South  is  bound  to  be  another  New 
Fngland.  It  is  native  in  sentiment,  and 
verv  little  affected  by  immigration.  But 
if  you  come  with  the  intent  of  prodding 
and  trying  to  force  a  little  faster  pro- 
gressive sentiment,  vou  will  make  your- 
self as  uncomfortable  as  vour  neighbors. 
There  is  a  superstition  and  there  is  a  false 
social  sentiment  that  must  be  allowed  to 
evaporate ;  you  cannot  hasten  its  depar- 
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:nre  by  sharp  words  any  more  than  you 
can  drive  out  bad  odors  with  a  sword. 
There  are  no  lazy  people  left  in  the  South, 
whatever  there  mio:ht  have  been  during: 
the  slavery  era.  Crackers  work  in  their 
own  way,  and  sometimes  drawl  in 
speech,  while  the  negro  stock  is  a  fairly 
f^ood  labor  asset. 

I  am  thoroly  glad  that  I  spent  my  sum- 
mer in  Florida.  It  has  taught  me  what 
cannot  be  done  quite  as  much  as  what  can 
be.  \\'hoever  comes  here  to  make  a 
home  must  live  in  a  teachable  mood.  He 
must  learn  some  new  garden  and  orchard 
problems,  and  he  must  not  follow  the 
crowd  altogether.  Florida  has  a  great 
mission  to  accomplish.  It  is  not  cnly  the 
floral,  but  the  commercial  garden  of 
.\merica.  W'lien  it  is  rightly  tilled  it 
will   supply   Northern  markets  with   not 


only  the  semi-tropical  fruits,  but  with 
vegetables  and  melons  ahead  of  all  com- 
petitors. 

And  now,  as  the  cool  days  dispossess 
the  heat,  what  can  be  finer  than  a  wed- 
ding of  the  North  and  the  South — a  bar- 
rel of  apples  from  my  New  York  orchard 
beside  a  box  of  oranges  grown  in  Flor- 
ida. Set  these  oflf  with  golden  grape- 
fruit from  my  Sorrento  orchard,  and  a 
crate  of  Niagaras  and  Lindleys  and  Her- 
berts from  my  Northern  vinevard  !  Ah, 
well,  not  anything  is  perfect  alone.  I  will 
not  spend  all  of  my  summers  in  Florida. 
but  will  go  to  and  fro,  and  widen  ont 
life,  and  get  all  of  this  beautiful  world 
that  I  can  see,  and  turn  over  into  honest 
deeds.  I  should  like  to  spend  an  eternity 
in  making  beautiful  gardens. 

Sorrento,   Fla. 
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BY   SYDNEY   BROOKS 

[Our  readers  are  familiar  with  tlie  clear  and  concise  articles  of  Mr.  Sydney  lirooks  on 
political  subjects.  The  last  two  articles  were  "Labor  Troubles  in  England,"  in  our  issue  of 
October  5,  191 1,  and  "The  Turco-Italian  Conflict,"  in  our  issue  of  October  19,  191 1.  Most 
Americans  are  strangely  uninformed  about  conditions  in  Cuba,  and  this  article  by  an  unbiased 
Englishman,  who  twice  visited  Cuba  last  year  and  interviewed  leading  men  both  in  Ila'  ana 
and    Washington,    will    prove    of    great   value. — Editor.] 


FOR  many  months  jjast  the  American 
papers  have  puljlished  items  of 
ill-omened  news  from  Cuba.  Tales 
oi  graft  and  corruption,  violent  attacks 
u\)(m  the  fiovcrnment  by  the  Havana 
papers,  shootings  in  cafes,  fkputatifjns  to 
the  President  warning  him  that  a  bloody 
revenge  will  be  exacted  if  the  alleged 
plots  to  assassinate  his  j)olitical  oppo- 
nents arc  carried  out,  the  deportation  of 
offending  journalists,  talk  of  American 
intervention  so  widespreafl  and  insistent 
that  Mr.  Knox  thought  it  worth  while  to. 
meet  it  with  an  riffirial  and  ex|)licit  de- 
nial, an  inci|>ient  'revolution"  starterl  by 
a  half  crazy  negro,  rumors  of  a  grow- 
ing racial  antagonism  in  the  field  r)f  poli- 
tics, r^t  upon  list  of  franchise^  aiul  ron- 
'  cssions  granted  tri  ffjreign  sficrulators, 
with  little  or  no  regard  for  flic  perma- 
mnt  interests  of  the  Cuban  people,  re- 
ports of  the  increasing  pressure  of  taxa- 


tion made  necessary  by  administrative 
extravagai\ce,  threats  of  murder  and  pil- 
lage if  So  and  So  is.  or  is  not  elected 
President  at  the  next  election,  denuncia- 
tions of  (ieneral  (jomez  and  of  most  of 
his  political  allies  and  ("abinet  Ministers 
for  their  real  or  reputed  brazenness  in 
amassing  millions  from  the  sale  of,  or 
from  partici|)ation  in,  valuable  public 
contracts,  repeated  prophecies  of  a  col- 
lapse of  the  whole  exi)erimcnt  of  Cuban 
self-government  amid  the  frenzied  tu- 
mult that  is  boimd  to  be  stirred  up  by 
the  aj)proaching  I'residcntial  caiupaign — 
such  has  been  the  character  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Cuban  news  supplied  to  the 
American  jieople  dur'iig  Ihe  greater  part 
of  the  year. 

Anrl  naturally  it  has  lefl  on  the  Amer- 
ican mind  an  impressifin  of  something 
like  despair,  as  tlin  all  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  made  by  the  United  States  on 
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Ijcliall'  lit  L  uliii  liail  been  in  vain,  as  tlio 
the  "I't'arl  of  the  Antilles"  were  at  bot- 
tom incorrigible  and  its  people  destined 
lo  follow  in  tlu'  familiar  i)ath  of  Spanish 
American  iiiisj^oveninHiit.  I  believe  tiiis 
impression  to  be  unjustified  just  as  1  be- 
lieve much  of  the  information  on  which 
it  is  based  to  be  not  so  nuich  untrue  as 
partial  and  misleading,  and  presented  in 
a  way  that  exaggerates  its  real  signifi- 
cance. This  belief  is  the  outcome  of  two 
visits  which  I  paid  to  Cuba  early  in  the 
present  year  for  the  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing into  its  economic  and  political  condi- 
tions. I  traveled  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other  ;  I  had  many  conver- 
sations with  the  politicians  of  all  parties ; 
I  talked  with  the  heads  of  the  sugar  and 
tobacco  industries,  with  planters  and 
with  bankers,  with  storekeei)ers  and 
journalists,  with  railroad  men  and  manu- 
facturers :  with  Americans,  Spaniards, 
Cubans,  Englishmen  and  dcrmans  :  and 
f  rounded  off  my  study  of  the  Cuban 
(luestion  by  spending  a  fortnight  in 
W'asliin'gton  and  discuss'ng  Cuban  af- 
fairs with  sucli  authorities  as  President 
Taft.  Con.  T^eonard  Wood.  Mr.  Klihu 
Root.  ex-Ciovernof  Magoon  and  Mr. 
A.  G.  Robinson.  As  an  Knglisbman.  de- 
tached from  all  Cuban  or  Cuban-Amer- 
ican interests.  T  was  thus  favored  with 
some  rather  exceptional  opportunities 
for  getting  at  the  heart  of  the  Cuban 
problem,  or  at  least  for  examining  it 
dispassionately  from  all  sides. 

Tt  is  very  clear  that  whatever  else 
may  be  the  matter  with  the  island,  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  it  as  "a  business 
proposition."  Cuba  is  not  only  relatively 
but  absolutelv  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  productive  areas  for  its  size  on  the 
face  of  the  globe :  and  its  prosperity  is 
not  merely  assured,  but  is  indestructible. 
No  political  turmoil  or  upheaval  can  pos- 
sibly arrest  for  more  than  a  moment  the 
march  of  Cuba  toward  a  full  realization 
of  its  unique  material  assets.  And  what 
these  assets  will  amount  to  very  few 
people  have  any  idea  of.  The  "Pearl  of 
the  Antilles"  is  still  very  largely  an  un- 
cut gem.  The  "recovered  garden  of 
Eden"  has  barely  begun  to  reveal  its 
treasures.  Cuba  as  yet  is  onlv  on  the 
threshold  of  its  development :  its  re- 
sources have  been  scarcely  even  sur- 
veyed, much  less  exploited ;  it  is  doubt- 


lui  wJRlher  nmw  liian  one-fifteenth  .of 
the  sland  is  under  any  sort  of  cultiva- 
tion; lying  on  one  of  the  great  trade 
roiUes  of  the  world-  a  route  that  will  be 
iiKire  than  ever  crowded  when  the 
Panama  Canal  is  ojjcned — it  has  never- 
theless remained  for  centuries  almost 
derelict;  the  surplus  capital  of  the  in- 
vesting nations  is  only  now  beginning  to 
find  its  way  there ;  and  the  population  of 
the  island,  little  more  than  a  mere  two 
millions,  is  ludicrously  disproportionate 
to  a  country  that  could,  and  in  the 
future  unquestionably  will,  support  six 
times  that  number.  Since  the  downfall 
of  Spanish  rule  there  has,  of  course, 
been  a  marked  material  advance.  Cuba's 
exports  have  more  than  doidiled,  her 
total  foreign  trade  has  increased  by 
something  like  $i()0,(x:)0,ooo,  her  staple 
industries,  sugar  especially,  have  greatly 
expanded,  and  enterprises  which  a  dozen 
years  ago  were  in  the  first  tentative 
stage,  such  as  fruit  farming  and  mining, 
are  now  assured  successes.  Capital,  too, 
has  poured  into  the  island  under  the 
wise  and  friendly  protection  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  means  of  communication  have 
multiplied ;  and  the  cities  are  rapidly 
equipping  themselves  with  the  hotels, 
telephones,  lighting  plants,  sewage  sys- 
tems, transportation  services  and  so  on 
demanded  by  modern  communities. 
Above  all,  yellow  fever  has  been  effectu- 
ally stamped  out ;  the  island  is  today  one 
of  the  healthiest  in  the  world,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery  and  the  brilliance 
of  its  climate  are  swiftly  making  it  one 
of  the  pleasantest  winter  resorts  in  the 
West  Indies. 

But  with  all  this,  only  a  beginning  has 
been  made.  Cuba  is  a  frostless  land  of 
perpetual  June,  where  the  barometer 
rarely  falls  below  60  degrees  or  rises 
above  90  degrees ;  where  the  water  sup- 
ply in  every  province  is  fresh  and  abun- 
dant ;  wdiere  the  distribution  of  the  rain- 
fall favors  luxuriant  crops  and  their 
ready  marketing,  and  where  nearly  all 
the  staple  agricultural  products  of  the 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  zone  are  indig- 
cnotis.  .\part  from  sugar  and  tobacco,  the 
small  planter  has  an  almost  endless 
range  of  choice  in  fruits  and  vegetables, 
cattle,  swine  and  poultry.  There  are 
large  industries  still  to  be  built  up  on  the 
native   supplies   of   sponges   and   textile 
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plants;  there  are  some  10,000,000  acres  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  accessible, 
of  uncleared  forest,  containing  over  fifty  fields  for  the  expenditure  of  capital  that 
different  varieties  of  hardwoods;  there  could  be  wished  for.  Cuba,  in  short,  is 
is  something  more  than  the  possibility  of  driving  rapidly  ahead,  and  undoubtedly 
establishing  successful  enterprises  in  ii^  progress  has  been  aided  by  the  con- 
copper,  manganese,  asphalt  and  oil ;  the  sistent  policy  of  President  Gomez's  ad- 
eastern  parts  of  the  island  are  a  natural  ministration  in  encouraging  the  entry  of 
storehouse  of  wealth,  only  waiting  for  foreign  capital,  facilitating  the  admission 
men  and  capital  to  unlock  it;  in  real  of  the  raw  material  and  machinery  need- 
estate  and  the  financing  of  the  sugar  ed  for  new  industries,  and  improving  the 
crop  there  are  fortunes  to  be  made  as  material  equipment  of  the  island.  Since 
easily  as  in  the  Western  States  of  the  Republx  was  restored — that  is,  since 
America  thirty  or  forty  years  ago;  and  January,  1909 — some  200  miles  of  rail- 
above  all,  the  island's  greatest  industry,  way  and  some  250  of  wagon  roads  have 
sugar,  is  visibly  on  the  verge  of  a  vast,  been  built,  bridges  have  been  repaired 
natural  and  enduring  expansion.  Ten  and  constructed,  the  dredging  of  the 
years  ago  the  sugar  planters  in  Cuba,  as  Cuban  harbors  is  being  systematically 
thruout  the  West  Indies,  were  thoroly  proceeded  with,  a  far-reaching  scheme 
demoralized  by  the  fall  in  prices,  the  for  insuring  a  pure  and  adequate  supply 
competition  of  the  bounty-fed  beet  prod-  of  water  for  the  principal  cities  has 
uct,  a  lack  of  capital,  and  the  Dingley  been  initiated,  agricultural  schools  and 
tariiif.  Since  then  the  bounties  have  been  banks  have  been  established,  the  post- 
abolished;  joint  stock  companies  com-  office  system  has  been  greatly  extended, 
manding  ample  capital  and  the  best  ad-  a  telephorie  concession  has  been  granted 
vice  have  at  last  given  to  the  manufac-  which  will  in  time  result  in  the  linking 
ture  of  sugar  from  the  cane  the  same  up  of  all  the  cities  on  the  island,  and 
scientific  and  businesslike  care  that  Ger-  many  scientific  commissions  have  been 
many  has  lavished  on  the  beet;  small  appointed  in  connection  with  the  health, 
plantations  have  been  amalgamated ;  sanitation  and  industrial  and  agricultural 
huge  mills,  equipt  with  the  most  up-to-  problems  of  the  country.  This  is  all  ex- 
date  machinery,  have  been  erected ;  the  cellcnt  work,  and  while  in  my  opinion 
Dingley  tariff  has  been  modified;  prices  the  Government  could  and  should  have 
have  risen  and  the  crop  that  is  now  done  more  to  clear  up  the  obscurity  in 
ripening  promises  not  only  to  be  the  big-  regard  to  titles,  to  force  the  sale  or  de- 
gest  in  Cuba's  history,  but  owing  to  the  velopment  of  the  large  estates  that  at 
failure  of  the  beet  in  Europe  and  the  present  lie  unimproved,  and  to  provide  a 
consequent  world-wide  shortage  of  more  plentiful  flow  of  capital  on  easier 
sugar,  to  command  record  prices.  With  terms,  and  while  I  think  it  made  a  seri- 
an  assured  entry  into  the  American — the  ous  mistake  in  instituting  a  national  lot- 
greatest  sugar-consuming  market  in  the  tery,  none  the  less  its  record  in  forward- 
world — with  an  amfjle  supply  of  skilled  ing  the  material  development  (jf  the 
labor,  with  some  10,000  sfjuare  miles  of  island  has  been  decidedly  creditable.  A 
cleared  land  suitable  for  cane  cultivation  Government  cannot  insure  prosperity, 
and  still  undeveloped,  and  with  the  but  it  can  insure  the  conditions  which 
knowledge  that  she  can  produce  sugar  make  prosperity  possible,  and  tjiis  Gen- 
more  cheaply  than  any  other  spot  in  the  cral  Ciomez  and  his  Cabinet  have  done, 
world,  and  that  her  competitors  in  the  not  only  directly  in  the  ways  already 
American  market  are  reaching  the  limit  '  tourhcd  upon,  but  also,  and  especially, 
of  their  caf^acity,  (  uba  has  no  hesitation  by  i^reserving  a  practically  unbroken  in- 
in  regarding  her  sugar  industry  as  still  ternal  peace  anrl  by  impressing  them- 
only  at  the  beginning  oi  its  career.  selves  upon  the  country  as  men  wlio 
In  Cuba,  as  elsewhere,  the  intenrling  know  their  own  minds  and  will  tolerate 
settler  or  investor  needs  common   sense  nr*  disorder. 

— needs  especially  to  make  sure  that  his  All  this  has  not  been  accompl-shed  for 

titles  arc  rjcar— but  if  he  will  only  exer-  nothing.     The  Cuban   Republic  inherited 

cise  ordinary  int<||igfnrc  and  judgment,  unwarrantably  heavy  liabilities  from  the 

he  will  find  the  island  one  of  the  richest,  Provisional  Government,  all  of  which  it 
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has  redeemed.  It  presides  over  a  people 
til  \\lu)iii  Dtitict-liuKliii^  i>,  ;iii  t-a^y  and 
attractive  means  of  livelihood  ;  it  has  had 
til  meet  the  claims  ol  the  vett-rans  of  the 
war  of  independence;  and  it  is  faced 
with  the  expensive  necessity  "f  Imni-ih- 
inj4  Cuba  with  the  accessories  of  a  mod 
em  state  and  of  doin^  something;  to  re- 
pair the  damage  and  neglect  of  three 
centuries.  These  causes  have  combined 
to  make  the  government  of  Cuba  any- 
thing but  a  cheap  one,  and  a  vigilant 
■  watchdog  of  the  treasury"  would  no 
doubt  be  able  to  suggest  a  more  provi- 
dent system  of  administration  and  the 
abolition  of  certain  superfluous  otilices. 
Ihit  tho  the  Cuban  Government  is  not, 
and  from  the  necessities  of  the  case  can- 
not be,  an  economical  one,  I  cannot  see 
that  the  charge  of  extravagance,  so  often 
preferred  against  it,  is  really  justified. 
Its  bonded  indebtedness,  most  of  which 
was  incurred  to  pay  off  the  soldiers' 
claims,  amounts  to  ju^t  over  $61,000,000, 
which  is  not  a  large  figure  considering 
that  the  annual  revenue  of  the  republic 
for  the  last  four  years  has  averaged 
more  than  half  that  sum.  On  December 
31,  1910,  there  was  a  book  balance  of  all 
but  $2,000,000  in  the  Treasury,  ami  one 
has  only  to  turn  to  the  financial  columns 
of  any  newspaper  to  see  that  Cuba's 
credit  is  well  above  par — the  1904  loan  of 
$35,000,000  being  quoted  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  (where  it  is  mainly 
held)  on  November  10  at  104^.  The 
weak  spot  in  the  Cuban  finances  is  that 
about  five-sevenths  of  the  revenue  is 
raised  indirectly  in  the  form  of  customs 
duties,  and  that,  as  always  happens  in 
such  cases,  the  poor  have  to  sustain  a 
disproportionate  burden.  Direct  taxa- 
tion, however,  and  especially  on  land — 
which,  roughly  speaking,  is  the  only  tax- 
able commodity  that  Cuba  possesses — is 
highly  unpopular  in  all  Spanish-Amer- 
ican countries,  and  from  the  political 
standpoint  there  is  always  something  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  raising  money  in  the 
way  that  rouses  the  least  popular  antag- 
onism and  that  involves  the  minimum  of 
contact  between  the  state  and  the  citizen. 
If  now  we  turn  from  economics  to 
politics,  the  picture  becomes  more  ob- 
scure and  in  certain  aspects  less  pleasing. 
To  nm  an  autonomous  republic  on  a 
basis    of    universal    suffrage    in    such    a 


country  as  Cuba,  which  has  never  had 
any  experience  in  self-government, 
where  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is 
monlinately  high,  and  where  a  lament- 
able past  has  left  a  tradition  of  faction 
and  suspicion,  could  never  under  any 
circumstances  be  an  easy  undertaking. 
Nor  has  it  been  rendered  any  less  diffi- 
cult by  the  i)rovision  in  the  I'latt  Amend- 
ment, which  reserves  to  the  United  States 
a  broad  right  of  intervention  in  defense 
of  Cuban  independence  and  for  the 
preservation  of  a  government  adequate 
for  the  protection  of  life,  property  and 
individual  liberty.  This  provision  puts  a 
powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  any 
discontented  group  that  is  bold  enough 
or  unscrupulous  enough  to  use  it.  By 
the  simple  process  of  firing  a  few  cane 
fields  or  blowing  up  a  few  sugar  mills  or 
railroad  bridges  it  is  always  open  to  a 
disgruntled  faction,  with  little  or  no  risk 
to  itself,  to  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs 
which  could  be  readily  represented  in  the 
United  States  as  justifying  American  in- 
tervention. But,  apart  from  this,  how 
far  has  the  experiment  of  Cuban  self- 
government  been  jeopardized  or  compli- 
cated by  the  actions  and  character  of  the 
Cubans  themselves?  Have  they  made 
the  most  and  the  best  of  their  opportuni- 
ties or  have  they  wantonly  added  to  all 
their  diflficulties  by  a  reckless  indulgence 
in  graft?  If  you  listened  exclusively  to 
the  gossip  of  the  Havana  cafes  or  relied 
for  your  information  solely  upon  the  Ha- 
vana newspapers,  you  would  quickly  be 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Gomez 
Administration  reached  the  top-notch  of 
corruption.  But  that  is  what  Havana  has 
said  and  thought  about  every  administra- 
tion, whether  Spanish,  American  or  Cu- 
ban. It  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous 
fruits  of  long  years  of  misgovernment 
that  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  their 
rulers  seems  to  have  vanished  from  the 
consciousne.ss  of  the  Cuban  people.  That 
graft  exists  in  the  national  and  municipal 
government  of  Cuba,  and  that  more  than 
one  concession  has  been  granted  without 
a  due  regard  for  the  public  interests,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  deny.  What  else 
could  any  rational  man,  knowing  some- 
thing of  Cuba's  past  and  of  the  character 
of  her  people  and  of  the  temptations  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  have  expected? 
I  can  honestly  affirm,  however,  first,  that 
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there  was  rather  less  than  more  of  it  than 
I  had  anticipated ;  secondly,  that  in  spite 
of  it,  and  partly  no  doubt  because  of  it, 
Cuba  is  forging  rapidly  ahead;  and, 
thirdly,  that  it  has  not  gone  far  enough  to 
justify  any  talk  of  American  interven- 
tion. In  this  lamentable  world  of  ours 
public  services  are  often  rendered  by 
highly  tainted  agencies.  As  an  abstract 
proposition  one  would,  of  course,  feel 
bound  to  assert  that  concessions  and 
franchises  in  Cuba  ought  to  be  awarded 
on  their  merits  and  without  any  suspicion 
of  illicit  motive  or  persuasion.  But  one 
would  be  obliged  at  the  same  time  to  rec- 
ognize that  Cuba,  inevitably,  has  not  yet 
reached  that  altitude  of  political  morality 
and  conscience  on  which  such  a  maxim  is 
acknowledged  and  acted  upon  instinctive- 
ly. Situated  as  she  is,  her  choice  is  rough- 
ly between  material  stagnation  without 
graft  and  material  progress  with  graft ; 
and  her  reprehensible  but  not  unnatural 
tendency  is  to  choose  the  latter.  In  cer- 
tain stages  in  the  development  of  states 
it  often  happens  that,  so  long  as  the  graft 
is  kept  down  to  due  proportions  and  is 
made  to  serve  public  ends,  the  resultant 
harm  is  not  only  not  very  great  but  may 
be  actually  counterbalanced  by  the  bene- 
fits conferred  on  the  people  at  large.  I 
admit  this  argument  is  a  dangerous  one 
and  by  no  means  of  universal  applica- 
tion ;  but  I  would  point  out  that  the  first 
step  toward  understanrling  Cuba  is  to  de- 
cline to  judge  her  by  American  or  Brit- 
ish standards  or  by  any  standards  at  all 
that  do  not  take  account  of  her  peculiar 
history  and  of  the  temperament,  idiosyn- 
crasies and  mental  habits  of  her  people. 

To  my  mind  the  chief  danger  that  lies 
ahead  of  the  Cuban  Republic  is  not  so 
much  graft  by  itself  as  the  temptatirm  to 
keep  all  offices  and  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  particular  group.  President  Gr)mez  has 
proved  a  strong,  original  and  energetic 
filler,  with  a  thoro  understanding  of 
the  people  he  is  dealing  with.  He  has 
served  his  country  well ;  he  has  done 
nothing  to  forfeit  American  sympathy 
and  support ;  and  it  is  altogether  natural 
that  he  should  desire  to  maintain  himself 
,-tnrl  lii'-  friends  in  control  of  the  Govern- 


ment. But  that  way  lie  some  perilous 
possibilities.  General  Gomez  in  1908 
only  became  the  victorious  nominee  of 
the  united  Liberal  Party  by  the  with- 
drawal of  Senor  Zayas,  and  Senor  Zayas 
only  withdrew  his  candidature  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  receive  the  Liberal 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1912. 
His  friends  and  General  Gomez's  friends 
are  now  at  daggers  drawn ;  the  Liberal 
Party  is  split  in  twain ;  and  there  are 
some  ominous  indications  that  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  ignore  the  compact  of 
four  years  ago  and  to  run  either  Presi- 
dent Gomez  himself  for  a  second  tern-^or 
one  of  his  intimate  associates.  The  ma- 
neuvers and  intrigues  directed  to  this  end 
have  shown  to  perfection  the  Cuban 
genius  for  political  tactics.  But  they 
have  also,  inflamed  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  wings  of  the  Liberal  Party 
to  something  little  short  of  boiling  point, 
and  if  the  boiling  point  is  actually 
reached  we  know  by  experience  that  Cu- 
bans will  sacrifice  anything  and  every- 
thing, even  their  country's  independence, 
to  the  madness  of  political  revenge.  My 
hope  and  belief  is  that  matters  will  not 
be  allowed  to  go  so  far  as  all  that,  that  a 
compromise  will  be  eflfected,  and  that  the 
aprehensions  with  which  the  friends  of 
Cuba  are  watching  the  preparations  for 
next  year's  Presidential  campaign  will 
prove  to  be  unfounded.  The  Cuban  Re- 
public, considering  everything,  has  justi- 
fied the  confidence  reposed  in  it  by  the 
American  Government.  It  has  estab- 
lished a  strong  claim  to  be  treated  with 
forbearance  and  understanding  and  to  be 
allowed  to  work  out  its  salvation  in  its 
own  way.  Whatever  may  be  its  short- 
comings, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
a  form  of  government  far  more  congenial 
to  the  masses  of  the  Cuban  people  than 
any  which  American  intervention  would 
be  likely  to  lead  to.  It  is  slowly  edu- 
cating the  nation  in  the  responsibilities  of 
autonomy  and  training  it  in  the  realities 
of  patriotism  ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that 
it  is  destined  to  disappear,  even  tempo- 
rarily, as  the  result  of  a  feud  of  personali- 
ties and  factions. 

r.f  MOON,     ENfiLAMD. 


Horse  Sense 


BY    JOHN    BUKROUGHi) 

I. We  are  glad  tu  give  uur  reader.^  this  article  by  Julin  lluiiuugliii,  llie  ilisliii^uiblicd  iiulii 
rali^it  and  nature-luver.  Mr.  Uuiruughi:  is  nuw  seventy-four  years  uld,  but  is  an  active  truveUi 
and  writer,  lie  originally  tuught  scbuul,  but  since  1874  has  lived  in  the  counti'y  und  studied 
animal  and  farm  life  He  has  been  an  occasional  contribiitur  in  the  past  to  Tiii':  Inul 
l-tNDtNT.  —  EoiToa.] 


WK  have  heard  ^u  much  about  ani- 
mal mcutahly  oi  laic  years, 
and  the  tendency  oi  the  popu- 
lar mind  to  credit  the  dumb  Iricndb  with 
more  than  their  share  ot  intelligence  is 
so  6trong,  that  one  reads  wilh  pecul.ar 
interest  the  account  of  the  famous  Ger- 
man horse,  Clever  Hans,  and  the  story 
of  the  puncture  of  the  bubble  of  his  sup- 
posed wonderful  mental  gifts,  as  told  in 
a  recent  volume  by  Professor  Pfungst, 
of  the  Psychological  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Berlin.  Here  was  a  horse 
that  had  set  all  Germany  agog  by  its 
supposed  astonishing  feats  of  intelli- 
gence, and  stirred  up  bitter  strife  and 
debate  among  many  prominent  scientific 
men,  baffling  experts  and  learned  com- 
missions sent  to  investigate  him,  and 
convincing  even  his  trainer  and  owner 
of  his  extraordinary  mental  endowments. 
People  who  came  to  scofif — Mr.  Schil- 
lings, the  noted  African  traveler  and 
sportsman,  and  Professor  Schweinfurth, 
and  the  zoologist,  K.  Mobius — remained 
to  wonder.  The  horse  could  apparently 
count,  add,  subtract,  do  problems  in 
fractions,  tap  off  the  right  answer,  for 
instance,  to  a  question  like  this :  How 
much  is  ys  plus  i/4  ?  He  could  change 
common  fractions  into  decimals,  and  zice 
versa.  He  could  apparently  distinguish 
tones  in  music,  pick  out  colors,  spell, 
read,  name  dates  and  days,  understand 
French  and  German,  and  a  thousand 
other  things  impossible  for  a  horse  to 
understand,  deceiving  not  only  chance 
visitors  and  learned  commissions,  but 
apparently  fooling,  as  I  have  said,  his 
trainer,  an  old  German  teacher  of 
mathematics.  In  fact,  experienced  edu- 
cators declared  that  Hans  was  at  about 
the  stage  of  development  of  a  child  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  careful  stu- 

ttqS 


dent  of  animal  life  would  have  unhesi- 
tatingly slaked  hib  life  llial  the  horse 
had  no  more  conception  of  arithmetical 
problems  than  a  child  has  of  the  differ- 
ential calculus,  but  apparently  some  very 
astute  men  were  convinced  that  he  had. 
Not  until  Professor  Pfungst  took  the 
case  in  hand  was  the  mystery  cleared  up. 
Thru  a  long  list  of  most  ingenious  ex- 
periments he  discovered  that  the  horse 
could  not,  unaided,  do  one  of  the  many 
feats  he  was  supposed  to  do;  that  he  had 
no  more  knowledge  of  numbers  than  a 
block  has,  no  reasoning  or  thinking  pow- 
ers whatever,  and  that  a  carrot,  a  piece 
of  bread  and  a  lump  of  sugar,  which 
always  awaited  him  at  the  end  of  his 
stunts,  were  the  mainspring  of  his  ac- 
tion. Or,  as  Professor  Pfungst  says : 
"Instead  of  the  much  desired  intellectual 
feats  on  the  part  of  the  horse,  there  was 
merely  a  motor  reaction  to  a  purely 
sensory  stimulus." 

But  while  the  claims  for  the  horse's 
mental  powers  were  dispelled,  other 
powers,  powers  of  observation,  or  per- 
ceptual powers,  were  disclosed — -powers 
of  their  kind  far  exceeding  those  of  the 
ordinary  man.  As  soon  as  Professor 
Pfungst  covered  the  eyes  of  the  horse 
the  game  was  up,  and  Hans  was  un- 
happy. When  he  could  not  see  his  inter- 
locutor his  power  was  gone.  And  then 
it  gradually  came  out  that  Hans  had 
been  able  to  tap  out  the  correct  answers 
to  questions  put  to  him  by  reading  cer- 
tain delicate  involuntary  movements  in 
the  head  and  body  of  his  questioners. 
When  the  right  number  had  been  tapped, 
or  the  right  solution  reached,  his  ques- 
tioners, one  and  all,  invariably  indicated 
it  by  an  upward  movement  of  the  head 
and  body,  movements  so  slight  as  to 
escape  their  own  notice  and  the  notice  of 
the  spectators,  but  yet  sufficient  to  give 
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to  the  marvelous  eye  of  the  horse  his 
cue.  When  the  horse  could  not  see  his 
questioner  he  could  not  give  the  right 
answer;  and  if  he  could  see  his  ques- 
tioner he  could  answer  a  mental  question 
as  well  as  a  spoken  one.  ."In  fact," 
says  Professor  Pfungst,  "the  responses 
of  the  horse  were  quite  as  correct  when 
I  did  not  even  whisper  the  question  in- 
wardly." When 
asked  to  count,  or 
to  read,  the  horse 
never  looked  at 
the  persons  or  the 
objects  he  was  to 
count,  or  at  the 
words  which  he 
was  to  read,  yet 
he  would  give  the 
proper  response  if 
he  could  see  the 
questioner.  H  i  s 
ears  did  not  serve 
him  at  all ;  the  re- 
sponses were  de- 
p  e  n  dent  entirely 
upon  sight.  "All 
speech  was  super- 
fluous, and.  except 
in  so  far  as  the 
tone  of  voice  in 
which  it  was  spok- 
en was  soothing 
or  reprimanding,  it 
was  quite  unintel- 
1  i  g  i  b  1  e  to  the 
horse."     His   feats 

would  probably  come  under  what  was 
formerly  classed  as  'inind  readin'jf."  but 
Professor  Pfungst  clearly  fkmonstrated 
that  they  were  due  to  muscle  reading. 
TIk-  mind  of  the  horse  seemed  to  mirror 
that  of  his  interlr>rutor ;  when  the  latter 
was  confused  or  uncertain,  the  respf»nses 
of  the  horse  reflected  that  fact ;  he  failed 
when  (ir  where  his  questioner  failed. 
When  the  questioner  knew  the  right 
answer,  Hans's  responses  were  correct, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  ;  when  the  answer 
was  rmknown  to  the  questioner,  the 
hrirse's  responses  were  incorrect  nine 
times  out  of  ten.  H  the  questioner  tried 
to  mi«;lcad  the  horse  by  Ibinkiiig  the 
wrong  an.swer  as.  for  instance,  thai 
two  and  two  make  riv<--he  never  sur- 
'  er  ried.  because  he  cf)uid  not  Innish  frow 
Iris   r,v\n   cr)nsriou'iness   that    the   correct 
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answer  was  four;  conseciueutly,  when 
the  horse  had  tapped  four  times  with 
his  foot,  the  involuntary  tension  and 
almost  imperceptible  forward  move- 
ment which  the  questioner  maintained 
while  awaiting  the  responses  from  the 
horse  gave  way,  and  the  very  slight 
elevation  of  head  and  body  which  fol- 
lowed  his   own    lelaxation   in    attention 

gave  the  horse  the 
cue  to  stop  tap- 
ping. 

Not  until  Pro- 
f  e  s  s  o  r  Pfungst 
discovered  these 
minimal  involun- 
tary movements  in 
h  i  m  s  e  1  f  while 
questioning  the 
horse,  and  then 
discerned  them  in 
others,  did  he  ar- 
rive at  the  solution 
of  the  horse's  sup- 
posed mental  ahil- 
Uy ;  then  his  nu- 
merous and  elab- 
orate tests  and 
counter  tests  were 
made  until  the  en- 
tire matter  w  a  s 
cleared  up,  and 
resolved  itself  into 
finding  that  what- 
ever the  stunt  pro- 
posed to  the  horse 
was,  he  began 
slowly  tapping,  closely  watching  his 
(juestioner  the  while,  and  he  ke])t  on  tap- 
ping so  long  as  the  questioner's  head  and 
body  remained  bent  forward  in  expectant 
attention,  and  ceaserl  when,  the  correct 
number  of  taps  being  reached,  the  ques- 
tioner lifted,  tho  ever  so  slightly,  his 
head  and  body.  The  painstaking  pro- 
fessor then  put  himself  in  the  place  of 
the  horse,  and  was  |)Ut  thru  similar  tests, 
anfl  found,  after  some  practice,  that  he 
coiild  .  answer  first  spoken,  then  un- 
spoken questions  from  others.  b\'  ckisely 
observing  tlnir  invitjimiar)  UKwements 
while  awaiting  his  responses.  This  was. 
of  cour'-e.  done  without  letting  his  f|ues- 
lioners  know  his  purpose.  Oidy  ;iffer 
many  trials  was  he  able  to  answer  men- 
tal or  unsf)oken  (piestifrns  as  the  Imrse 
difl,    gnidi'fl    always   by    the    slight,    ini- 
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conscious  movements  of  the  questioner.  \n\t  we  cannot  add  to  its  natural  intelli- 

And  he   found  that  he   failed  under  the  ^ence  to  the  extent  of  makinj^  it  a  think- 

same    conditions    that    Hans    failed    and  ]u^  hemj4.     Mr.  von  Osten  lahored  dili- 

for  the  same  reasons.      If   the  question  gently  for  more  than  four  years  with  his 

called  for  but  c)ne  tap,  he  could  not  J4ive  clever  horse,  employinj^  sets  of  wooden 

it,  neither  could  the  horse,  his  explana-  pins,    a    countinjj;    macliine,    charts    with 

tion, being  that  there  was  not  time   for  numbers  from  one  to  one  hundred,  and 

suthcient     concentration     and     muscular  with  Ictters.in  (icrman  script  accompany- 

tension  to  cause  the  questioner  to  assume  \n^  the  numbers ;  he  also  used  a  small 

I  he    stoopuig    po^^ture     from    which    he  orj^an  to  teach  the  horse  to  discriminate, 

would  involuntarily   rise  when  tiie  cor-  as  he  believed,  between  tones,  and  used 

rect  number  of  taps  was  reached.  colored  cloths  to  teach  him  to  difTercn- 

On  the  whole,  no  such  light  has  ever  tiate  colors.     With  what  must  have  been 

been  thrown  upon  the  psychology  of  the  phenomenal  patience,  if  he  followed  the 

horse,  or  upon  that  of  any  other  of  the  laborious   methods  which  he  asserts   he 

larger  mammals,  as  is  thrown  by  these  (\\c\^  he  drilled  the  horse  by  easy  stages 

controlled     experiments     of     Professor  until  he  obtained  correct  responses  to  his 

I'fungst.     It  helps  one  to  understand  the  questions  (which  became  more  and  more 

intimate  relations  that  so  often  exist  be-  complicated   as  the   training  advanced), 

tween  horse  and   rider  or  driver,  when  until  the  horse  appeared  to  be  able  to  do 

the  unspoken  thought  of  the  man  is  so  many  a  stunt  in  calculation  beyond  the 

(juickly  responded  to  by  the  horse.     If  power  of  most  of  the  human  bystanders, 

some  laboratory  psychologist  would  now  And  yet  this  painstaking  old  teacher  of 

solve  the  mystery  of  the  balky  horse  for  mathematics  had  all  his  theories  of  his 

us,    how   would   not   only   mankind   but  horse's  mental  ability  swept  away  when 

also  horse  kind  be  the  gainer !    We  have  it   was    clearly   proven   that   his   correct 

had  many  noted  horse  trainers  and  horse  tapping  to  questions,  whether  simple  or 

breakers,    but    their    procedures    do  not  complex,   were   all    dependent   upon    his 

seem  to  have  been  based  upon  any  spe-  ability  to  watch  his  questioner  and  thus 

cial   insight  into  the  psychology  of  the  learn  when  he  was  expected  to  tap  with 

horse.  his  foot  and  when  he  was  to  come  to 

How  this  clever  horse  became  able  to  rest, 

discriminate     these     minute      muscular  All  animal  h'fe  flows  more  or  less  in 

movements  is  not  clear,  as  the  weight  of  grooves  or  channels,  that  of  the  lower 

evidence  seems  to  show  that  his  German  orders  more,  that  of  man  less.     Perhaps 

trainer   and   owner   did   not   consciously  we  should  say  that  the  life  of  man  flows 

train    him   to  take   his   cue    from   these  in  many  more  grooves  and  channels,  his 

movements,  and  did  not  seem  aware  that  system    of    activities    is    so   much    more 

he   made   such    movements    while   ques-  various     and     complex.       His     gift     of 

tioning  the  horse.     He  himself  appears  reason  enables  him  to  vary  and  change 

really   to   have   believed   that   the   horse  his   channels    and   to   invent   new   ones, 

had  a  mind  and  could  be  taught  as  one  Rut  four-fifths  of  the  life  movements  of 

teaches  a  child,  and  he  patiently  set  him-  the  animals  immediately  below  him  flow 

self  the  four  years'  task  of  training  him,  in  fixed  grooves  and  is  dominated  by  the 

and  was,  of  course,  very  reluctant  to  see  environment  as  a  stream  is  controlled  by 

his   dream   dispelled   by  the   crucial   ex-  the  contour  of  the  land.    Watch  a  squir- 

periments  of  Professor  Pfungst.  rel.  for  instance,  carry  away  nuts  to  its 

There  is  this   fundamental   difference  hole,  or  to  hide  them  in  the  grass  and 

between  man  and  the  lower  orders  that  leaves.    He  never  varies  his  course  from 

we  need  not  have  recourse  to  the  labora-  that   of   his   first    trip — and   that   course 

tory  to  verify :  We  can  educate  a  man,  is  not  the  eas'est  one,  but  along  the  line 

draw   out   and    develop   his    intelligence^  that   will   give  him   the   most   coigns   of 

but  we  cannot  in  the  same  sense  educate  vantage    from    which    to    keep    a    sharp 

one  of  the  lower  animals.     We  can  train  lookout    for   his   enemies.      I   have   seen 

an    animal    and    cause   it   to    form    new  him  go  out  of  his  way  to  go  up  and  over 

habits,    we   can    change    its    size,    color,  an  outbuilding  12  feet  high  and  8. wide, 

form,  disposition,  and  make  it  our  slave,  on   every   trip,   and  by   the   same   short. 
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spasmodic  sallies  on  each  trip.  Many 
birds  sing  their  songs  about  six  times  a 
minute  during  the  period  of  song,  with 
the  regularity  of  clockwork.  And  the 
song  impulse  runs  down  at  the  end  of 
the  breeding  season  like  clockwork — 
tapers  off  to  a  half,  to  a  third,  to  a  note 
or  two,  and  then  stops.  All  the  animals 
come  nearer  to  automatons  than  a  casual 
observation  of  them  would  lead  one  to 


believe.  They  are  set  going  by  their 
environment  acting  upon  their  organiza- 
tion, and  are  almost  as  much  machines 
as  are  water  wheels,  tho  not  quite.  They 
can  and  do  vary  their  activities  under 
stress  of  circumstances,  which  a  ma- 
chine cannot.  But  the  animal  has  no 
free  ideas,  and  hence  no  power  of  inven- 
tion, as  has  man. 

West   Park,   N.   Y. 
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A  Hope,   a  Throb,   a  Memory" 


BY  ANNIE   L.  CROWELL 


A   HOPE,  a  throb,  a  memory ! 

I  can  but  fancy  that  the  wind-blown  tree 

Is   calling   me 

To  listen,  listen,  while  it  sings 

Of  birth  anci  life  and  death. 

The  pale  and  feathery  grasses  at  my  feet 

Insistently   repeat : 

"A  hope,  a  throb,  a  memory!" 

The  sloping  hillside  in  the  keen  autumnal  air. 

Still  whispers:   "'I   was   fair 

When  spring  had  touched  me  and  her  magic 
drew 

All  my  desires  of  beauty  forth. 

The  heat  of   summer  in   me  beat ; 

Her  ardor  quickened  me  till  tall  and  power- 
ful 

My  sturdy  c^rasses  billowed  in  the  wind 

Like  ripened  grain ;  the  pine  was  fragrant 
then, 

And  yonder  birch-tree  gloried  in  the  sun. 

Or  drank  with  myriad  leaves  the  welcome 
rain." 

A  hoi)c,  a  throb,  a  memory! 
The  singing  pine  still  calls.       I  gladly  turn 
To  listen,  listen,  while  it  chants  to  me 
Of  birth — the   lusty  man  child,   with   the   cry 
That    stirs    to    depths    ungucssed    the    jiarent 

heart. 
Before   the  hush   of  sleep  enfolds   him.   he   is 

crowned 
With  all  the  dreams  of  destiny— 
A  royal  progress  his  shall  be, 
Success   shall   wait    for   him,   and    fame 
Shall  lay  her  shining  laurels  on  his  brow. 

—Of  life  -the   effort— the   resistless    will 
That  knows  no  obstacle -the  vision  clear 
That  dares  fulfil  a  dream- 
Achievement,  with   its   majesty   and  grace — 
Control     of     nature's     force     mysterious— and 

then 
Of  death     ihf  silence     and  the  bleak  finality— 
Tbf  f-nd  of  human  action,  speech  and  thought. 


How  suddenly  the  tense  is  shifted  now  ' 
He  was — He   did — He   spoke — iVe   knezv  him 

well — 
Remember  !      Aye,  remeniDer  and  recall ! 
No  longer  here?      Shall  we  no  longer  know 
The   faith   that   kindled   faith,   the   tenderness 
That    touched    our    lives    with    eagerness    to 

bless. 
The    strength    of    purpose,    righteous,    undis- 
turbed 
By   noisy   clamor,   superficial  praise — 
The   man  himself? 

Remember  !    Aye,   recall ! 
A  hope,  a  throb,  a  memory. 
The  great  ones  of  the  earth  pass  by. 

Yet   evanescent   and   elusory 
As   seems  this  trinity. 
Thru  bud  and  bloom,  and  seed 
That  falls  to  earth  to  rise  again  in  bud. 
Runs   life   intangible. 
The  springs  return, 

The  summers  wax  and  wane,  the  autunms  burn 
And  from  their  crucible, 
When    snatched    again    from    out    the    drifted 

snows. 
Comes    forth    anew    the    shimmering    gold    of 

spring. 

So  man  shall  live.     .Safe-hid  within  him 
lies 
The  life  that  yet  shall  be.     Perchance  denied, 
Or  beaten  down,  or  stu|)cfied, 
But  always  there  — imperishable  soul. 
A  mystery  we  cannot  solve  as  yet,  life  pulses 

on. 
Life -life — .     And   what   have   wc  to  do  with 

death? 
The  silent  waiting-moment  ere  we  spring 
To  life  renewerl. 

A  hope?     A  throb?     A  memory? 
The  brief  allotted  breath 
Of  human  life?     Yea,  verily!     Rut  we, 
Thiough  hope  anfl  throij  and  memory. 
Shall   reach   ovir  palingenesis  and   be   aware 
Of  immortality. 

Amiimuht.    Mass 


Our   Fish   Bill 


BY   WILLIAM    B.    BAILEY,    PbiO. 
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ttADDOCK,       "^ 


THE  total  value  of  the  tibhery  prod- 
ucts of  this  country  for  1908  was 
about  $54,000,000.  This  gives  the 
value  of  the  catch  by  the  144,000  persons 
gainfully  employed  in  this  industry.  It 
does  not  take  into  account  the  value  of 
the  trout,  perch,  pumpkin  seeds  and 
other  fish  caught  in  countless  numbers  by 
the  amateur  angler  or  the  small  boy  with 
hook,  line  and  sinker.  The  value  of  the 
fishery  products  taken  in  1908  and  de- 
picted in  the  accompanying  diagram  is  : 

Oysters    15.7   million   dollars. 

Salii'on    3.3 

Cod    2.9 

Shad    2.1 

Lobster    1.9 

Clams    1.9 

Squeteague    1.8        "  " 

Halibut    1.6 

Haddock    1.3 

Carp I.I 

Crabs    0.9        " 

It  must  be  disconcerting  to  the  aristo- 
cratic lobster  to  find  himself  on  a  par 
with  the  lowly  clam,  and  to  the  tooth- 
some crab  to  be  obliged  to  sidestep  along 
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in  the  rear  of  the  procession.  \\  ith  the 
exception  of  the  crab,  none  are  included 
in  this  list  unless  the  product  exceeded 
a  million  dollars  in  1908.  It  is,  perhaps, 
surprising  to  find  that  the  mackerel  and 
bluefish  did  not  obtain  a  place  in  this 
table,  and  that  the  whale  should  find 
himself  crowded  out  by  that  undesirable 
immigrant,  the  German  carp.  To  those 
of  us  who  associate  fishing  simply  with 
a  hook  and  line  it  is  something  of  a  blow 
to  learn  that  only  seventeen  per  cent,  of 
the  total  value  of  the  fishery  product  of 
this  country  are  captured  in  this  sports- 
manlike manner.  Four-fifths  of  the 
catch  is  made  with  dredges,  nets,  pots 
and  traps. 

Out  of  a  total  value  of  fishery  prod- 
ucts amounting  to  about  $54,000,000, 
$35,000,000  came  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  division  and  only  about  $7,000,000 
from  the  Pacific  coast  division,  while  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
the  Mississippi  River  div'sions  fc^llowed 
in  order. 

New  ITavrn,  Conn. 


Feminine  Literature 

In   picking  out   from  our' book  shelf 
fourteen     books      written     by     women 
authors  we  expected  to  find  some  com- 
mon  characteristic  of   femininity   which 
would  give  unity  to  the  collective  review. 
But  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  are 
disappointed    in    this    expectation.      The 
alleged  uniformity  of  the  sex  does  not 
show   itself,    for   these   volumes   are   as 
diversified  as  if  written  by  men.     Even 
the     admittedly     non-existent     feminine 
sense  of  humor  is  in  several  instances  so 
closely    counterfeited    that    only    careful 
microscopic  examination  can  distinguish 
it    from    The    Real    Thing    (masculine 
gender).     One  feminine  quality  must  be 
conceded  in  that  the  heroines  are  always 
deliciously  and  appropriately  attired,  for 
it  is  sadly  true  that  in  fiction  the  man- 
made   gown   is   all   too   rarely   the   irre- 
proachable    and     soul-satisfying     tailor- 
made.      But    beyond    their    conspicuous 
superiority  in  costuming,  had  these  same 
books      appeared      anonymously,      there 
would  seem  little  clue  by  which  to  rleter- 
mine  the  sex  of  their  authors.     And  the 
fair-minded  critic  might  even  go  to  the 
length  of  admitting  that  they  afford  no 
very  sufficient  ground  for  the  prevalent 
notion  that  "the  woman's  point  of  view" 
must  -nvariably  have  a  squint  in  it. 

The    author    of    Talk    of    the    Town' 
makes  some  very  clever  observations  to 
this    purport    Cthey    strongly    tempt    the 
reviewer  to  plagiarism)    in   one  of   her 
spicy  essays.     The  "'talk"  covers  a  con- 
siderable   range    of    subject    and    geog- 
raphy, and  while  the  most  of  it  has  been 
said  before,  we  may  quote  the  words  of 
an   ancient   critic   that    she   has   "spoken 
admirably,"  since  "by  a  clever  combina- 
tion   she   has    made   old    sayings    new.". 
Another  woman,  whrtse  lK)ok  is  also  not 
a  novel,  has  achieved  a  flistinrt  nriveltv. 
Tlir     Aiitohioi^rafihy     of     an      lildcrlx 
IVomnn^   appeals    very    strongly    as    the 
Mfferanrc   r,f   a    finie   of   li  fr    vvliirli    has 
often    been    written    aJKiiit,   but    has   not 

'Talk  or  thr  Town,      fiy   Mrt.   John    Lin,e.      nT^' 
YfrU:    T  ,.    Co.      Ir.as- 

,,^^"^  ''   "*  **    Ki.r.Ki«i.v    Woman,      BoMon : 

ll'ill((hlor,       .iir.ri     (  n.        $1,25, 


often    spoken    for    itself.      And    if    this 
woman  is  less  optimistic  and  philosophic 
than  a  well-known  masculine  writer  "On 
Old  Age,"  she  strikes  one  as  much  less 
obviously   trying   to   deceive   herself   by 
concealing  the  midta  incomuwda  of  the 
drama's  last  act — of  which  the  greatest 
is  being  "laid   upon   the  shelf"   by   her 
children.     With  the  books  not  distinctly 
novels   may  be  grouped  Son^   and   The 
Story  of  Quamin.*     Son  is  the  sort  of 
work  to  which  one  instinctively  applies 
the   term    "dainty."      It    is    a    series    of 
scenes    from   the   life   of   a   I'ttle   boy- 
scenes  often  pathetic  but  never  moistily 
melodramatic,  and  notable  by  failing  to 
close  with  a  funeral.     The  chronicler  of 
Quamin  has  recognized  the  existence  of 
promising   material    in    the    superstition 
and    quaintness    of   the   Jamaica    negro, 
but  somehow  she  has  not  given  to  her 
material  the  magic  touch. 

It   is    greatly   to   be    feared    that    the 
misogynist  critic  with   a  "feminization" 
theory  to  prove  would  find  support  for 
it  in  three  books,  to  wit.  Children  of  To- 
morro7V,^  People   of  Popham^  and   The 
Life  Everlasting.''     He  would  cite  them, 
one    cannot    doubt,    as    instances   of   the 
universal    feminine    tendency   to    prattle 
endlessly   of    extraneous   matters.      The 
author    of    People    of   Popham    has    an 
excei)tionally   clever  style — for  the   first 
few   pages.      Long  before    the   last   one 
(which  is  particularly  inane)  that  clever- 
ness has  rambled  on  so  many  excursions 
remote    from    the   plot    that    it    becomes 
about  as  refreshing  as  a  sixth  plate  of 
ice  cream   at  one  sitting.      Tf   Clara   E. 
l.aughlin    had    written    three    hooks — a 
novel    founded    \\\)OU    the    complications 
resultant  from  the  love  of  a  State's  chief 
magistrate   for  another  man's  wife,  and 
two  cr)IIcctions  of  skelclics,  on   the  "in- 
side"   of   modern    magazine    publication 
and   Pifilienn'an   New  York  respectively 

"Son.  H\  lithrl  Tniin.  New  Yoik:  Cli;is.  Sciil) 
iicr's   Sons.      $i.zo. 

■•Till'.  SroRv  III'  OiMMiN  Hy  Mav  llarvcy  Dniiii 
mond.      New   York:   (',.    \>.    r'litnam's   Sons.      $i.2s 

HiMl.llKKN      <IP     ToMOKKOU'.         /?v     Ctllld     E.      [.nu  i'llllll . 

New   York:   f:h.-iH.   Scribiipr'h  Son*.     $i,v>. 

"r'KHIM.I;    OK    I'ofKAM.      Hv     Mlirv    C.    li.    'Wl-mvss.       I'.ds 

Ion:    IloiiKtilon    Mifflin    Co.      $i.jo 

'TllK  J.lfK  KviRLAsriN.,.  flv  Miirir  Corelli.  Nrw 
York:    Onra,.    \\      l)or;in    Co.      %l.^', 
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>ht'  iiii^lit  have  made  each  altiaclive. 
Juiubled  togetlier,  they  becuiue  a  vveari- 
sDiue  mixture  of  rather  crude  social 
theories  and  "local  color"  recklessly 
splashed.  Marie  C'orelli's  sin  is  rather 
of  endless  repetition  than  introduction 
of  side  issues.  And  after  she  has  sung 
her  song  of  The  Life  Everhisting  in 
many  different  keys,  it  is  still  not  very 
clear  what  she  would  have  us  do  to  attain 
it.  And  she  cheapens  much  that  is  tine 
and  uplifting  by  a  tawdry  display  of  the 
magic  and  mystical  more  suggestive  of 
the  dark  ages  than  of  "advanced 
thought." 

limcrson's  IVife^  and  The  Lotus  Lan- 
tern'-' have  the  same  handicap  of  dealing 
with  regions  whose  very  attractions  have 
surfeited  us  with  stories  of  them.  The 
cow  puncher  and  the  geisha  girl  have  a 
perennial  charm,  and  these  two  books 
are  sufficiently  entertaining  presentations 
of  these  fascinating  features  of  Orient 
and  Occident,  but  they  suffer  from  inev- 
itable comparison  with  "The  Virginian" 
and  "The  Japanese  Nightingale." 

Of  the  five  remaining  books  each  is 
notable  in  its  own  way.  The  merit  of 
When  JVonian  Profyoscs^'^  lies  in  its 
original  plot.  In  a  nameless  country 
and  dateless  period  a  pretty  young 
woman  stops  the  wheels  of  commerce 
and  revolutionizes  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment merely  as  incidental  to  her  court- 
ship of  the  man  whom,  having  once  seen, 
she  resolves  to  wed.  That  her  methods 
are  at  once  "purely  feminine"  and  over- 
whelmingly successful  ought  to  make 
the  storv  vcrv  delightful  reading  for  the 
"Antis." 

I^nlikc  this  lady,  the  American  hero- 
ine in  Italy  does  not  intend  to  love  Her 
Roman  Loz'er}"^  It  must  remain  a  mys- 
tery to  the  American  reader  why  she 
finally  does  so — to  madness.  Rut  if  the 
portrayal  of  his  fascination  is  tmcon- 
vincing.  the  delineation  of  the  funda- 
mental differences  between  Latin  and 
Anglo-Saxon  is  not,  and  the  disaster  of 
their  union  is  made  to  seem  inevitable. 
Winifred     Boggs,     in     her     Vagabond 

'Emerson's  Wife  and  Other  Western  Stories.  7/v 
Florence  Finch  Kellv.    Chicago:   A.   C.   McClurg  &   Co. 

$1.25- 

'The  Lotus  Lantern.  .Bv  Maw  Imla\  Taylor  and 
Martin   Sabine.      Boston:    Little.    Brown    &   Co'.      $i  2=;. 

"When  Wom.\n  Proposes.  Bv  Anne  lyarncr.  Bos- 
ton: Little.  Brown  &  Co.     $1.25. 

"Her  Rom.\n  Lover.  Bv  Eugenia  Brooks  Frothing- 
ham.      Boston:    TTouRhton   Mifflin   Co.      $1.25. 


(  ity,'-  is  uKirc  successful  in  makmg  us 
succumb  to  the  charm  of  a  hero  as  un- 
promising at  first  as  the  Roman.  It  is 
true,  the  brilliant,  rather  rough  and  not 
wholly  moral  man  with  die  Wanderlust 
in  his  blood,  when  married  to  a  fool,  is 
likely  to  appeal  peculiarly  to  the  woman' 
reader  who  thinks  that  she  is  not  one, 
but  other  readers,  too,  must  feel  the 
power  of  the  book's  ironic  humor  and 
unexpectedly  tragic  ending.  Hut  the 
tragedy  of  TJhan  Tronie^'-^  is  more  pro- 
found, because  it  is  tragedy  denied  the 
solace  of  death.  In  the  words  of  Mrs. 
Netl  Hale:  "1  don't  see's  there's  much 
difference  between  the  Fromes  up  at  the 
farm  and  the  Fromes  down  in  the  grave- 
yard, 'cept  that  down  there  they're  all 
(|uict,  and  the  women  have  got  to  hold 
their  tongues."  It  is  a  .story  of  forty- 
eight  hours  of  intense  and  passionate 
life,  with  twenty-four  years  of  hideous 
death  in  life,  and  Edith  Wharton  has 
told  it  with  all  the  power  of  the  artist 
that  she  is,  making  every  homely  detail 
of  New  England  farm  life  as  vital  as 
she  has  ever  made  it  in  the  apartments 
of  fashionable  New  York.  The  last  of 
these  books  is  also  the  last  word  of  its 
author.  The  loves  of  two  men  and  three 
women  are  delightfully  told  in  it — de- 
liglitfully,  tho  it  leaves  the  best  of  the 
women  unmated  and  saddened.  It  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  feeling  that,  while 
she  wrote,  their  creator  was  trying  to 
infuse  into  her  own  soul  some  of  the 
courage  and  patience  of  the  man  and  the 
girl  who  found  a  way  to  bear  life's  dis- 
appointment and  weary  waiting  by  be- 
coming each  A  Weaver  of  Dreams.^*  The 
•many  lovers  of  her  books  will  read  this 
one  with  a  fresh  regret  that  her  endur- 
ance should  have  been  less  than  that  of 
the  children  of  her  pen. 

if 

An    American     History    for    the 

General  Reader 

If  it  be  true  that  one  of  the  •'ttril)ute^ 
of  genius  is  the  ability  to  do  better  than 
it  knows  how  to  do,  the  new  textbook  on 
American  history  that  lies  before  us*  is 

'-'V'.\G.\B0ND  City.     By   IVinifred  Boggs.    New  Voik 
G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons.     $1.35. 

"Eth.^n    Frome.      Bv    £(/i'//i    U'hailon.      New    York: 
Chas.   Scriliiicr's   Sons.      $1. 

"A    Wk.wkr    of    Dreams.      Bv    Myrtle    Reed.      New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons.      $1.50. 

*An   American    History.     Bv  Parid  Sarille  Mus^ev, 
Ph.D.      Boston:   Ginn   &   Co.     $1.50. 
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indeed  the  work  of  that  rare  quahty. 
We  have  not  often  handled  a  textbook 
so  attractive  or  so  exasperating  as  this, 
nor  do  we  often  consider  books  of  this 
variety  worth  a  serious  criticism.  But 
here  is  a  volume  filled  with  inaccuracies, 
showing  on  nearly  every  page  that  its 
author  is  no  expert  in  his  subject,  yet 
compelling  us  to  admit  that  it  comprises 


our  population  and  our  iuflustry  to  the 
Far  West"  was  not  checked  by  the  "sin- 
ister shadow"  of  the  slavery  question 
(507)  ;  that  Professor  McMaster  does 
not  spell  his  name  with  a  "Mac" ;  that 
the  bill  to  admit  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota  was  not  signed  on  No- 
vember 2,  1889  (549)  ;  that  the  McCor- 
mick  reaper   was   not   invented   in    1834 


FSS55Sil:U:TH 


'n^m 


,:i'.^y^3;;^ 


THE   ROOSEVELT   DAM— ARIZONA 
Trom  Muzzey's  "American   Histo'y"     CGinn') 


a   real   contribution   to  the  literature  of 
which  it  is  a  part. 

Dr.  Muzzey  is  a  young  man  of  varied 
and  substantial  training,  but  his  experi- 
ences seem  not  to  have  included  system- 
at'c  research  in  American  history.  He 
is  known  as  a  promising  scholar  in  the 
field  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  Another 
anrl  a  more  prominent  schokir  in  the 
fujrrjpean  field.  Prof.  James  Harvay 
Robinson,  rather  humorously  vouches 
for  the  "great  skill"  shown  by  the  author 
in  this  i)articular  work.  I'ut  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  how  any  trained  Iiistorian 
should  tmrlcrtake  to  write  an  American 
history  without  knowing  that  Mr.  Ad- 
ams's "this  is  war"  note  had  no  rr)nncr- 
tion  with  ]x)r(]  F^iissrH's  rletrntion  of  the 
I-aird  ironrlad  rams  C498);  that  Texas 
hafi  nf>t  rotuplctffj  the  art  f)i  scrrssion 
in  time  to  mccf  vvilii  tlu-  other  cotUiw 
States  at  Monlgomcry.  on  I'ebniary  4. 
iHf,i  ^414)  ;  that  "the  rajjid  extension  of 


(289)  ;  that  the  I'.ritish  Parliament  did. 
not  "usurp"  colonial  rights  when  it 
taxed  the  colonists  (115);  that  the 
Concstoga  wagon,  drawn  by  only  four 
horses,  did  not  carry  express  at  a  gal- 
lop (185)  :  that  the  imjierial  reforms  of 
Anrlros  were  not  a  "tyranny"  (50). 
Mistakes  of  a  proofreader  arc  easily  for- 
given; accuracy  is  not  to  be  expected  of 
literary  hacks  wIkj  turn  historians ;  but 
a  trained  scholar,  in  whatever  field, 
ought  to  avoid  mistakes  like  those  of 
which  the  abr)ve  are  samples.  The  maps 
illustrating  the  text  do  not  show  tech 
nical  expertness,  and  the  publisher  has 
used  too  many  fanciful  pictiu'cs  for  our 
taste. 

I'.ut.  given  a  blue  pciuil  and  cditr>rial 
privikgo,  there  is  nothing  that  could  not 
be  corrcclrd  withr)ut  changing  the  gen 
cral  cliaracter  of  the  book.  VVc  shouM 
like  tr)  rewrite  the  chapters  on  the  Mexi- 
can and   Sp'inisli   wars.      In   the   fornici". 
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\vc  should  disagree  explicitly  with  Ui . 
Miizzey;  our  reading  of  I'olk's  diary 
convinces  us  of  that  President's  delib- 
erate intention  to  despoil  Mexico  by 
hook  or  crook  (347).  In  the  latter  we 
should  not  refer  to  the  cruelty  of  Gen- 
eral VVeyler  without  mentioning  the  in- 
surgents' previous  policy  of  devastation, 
and  we  should  not  state  without  qualih- 
cation  that  the  ■"Maine"  was  blcjwn  u[) 
by  a  Si)anish  mine  (575,  576).  These, 
however,  are  largely  matters  of  judg- 
ment, and  we  would  not  be  censorious 
regarding  them.  The  general  judgment 
of  the  author  has  been  so  admirable  that 
we  have  only  commendation  for  it. 

The  book  may  not  succeed  as  a  text- 
book for  immature  students.  Its  under- 
lying philosophy  is  perhaps  too  serious 
for  that.  But  it  ought  to  have  before  it, 
after  it  has  been  edited  by  an  American- 
ist, a  great  future  as  a  small  one-volume 
narrative,  the  little  book  for  the  average 
intelligent  citizen  that  all  the  publishers 
are  coveting.  In  its  balance,  its  literary 
style,  its  neglect  of  the  negligible,  its 
construction,  the  book  appears  to  us  to 
strike  a  new  level  in  American  histories. 
The  colonial  beginnings  are  subordi- 
nated to  their  proper  place,  and  the  rad- 
ical change  in  national  trend  since  the 
Civil  War  is  analyzed  with  a  large  de- 
gree of  success.  The  author  does  not 
hesitate  to  express  personal  opinions, 
which  are  generally  sound.  His  state- 
ment of  the  difificulties  attending  the 
problem  of  reconstruction  is  particularly 
illuminating.  With  an  intelligent  con- 
sciousness of  social  and  economic  move- 
ments now  under  way,  he  describes  mod- 
ern America  as  no  other  historian  has 
done.  Here  his  present  interest  in  eco- 
nomics and  sociology  places  him  on 
solid  ground.  xA.s  his  publisher  an- 
nounces, he  tries  to  give  proper  recogni- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  westward 
movement,  and  he  succeeds  as  well  as  is 
to  be  expected  from  a  New  Englander 
living  in  New  York. 

We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  this  is 
capable  of  becoming  the  best  one-volume 
history  of  the  t^nite<l  States  in  print,  but 
in  its  present  edition  we  are  loth  to 
recommend  it  to  any  one  lacking  the 
abilitv  to  detect  its  errors  for  himself. 


Serving  the  Republic.  .Memoirs  of  the 
Civil  and  Aliliiary  Life  of  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  iJeiiteiiaiU-CJeneral,  United 
States  Army.  .New  N'ork:  Harper  & 
Hrotliers.      !tl2. 

Cjeiieral  Miles  has  collected  in  an  at- 
tractive volume  the  papers  whose  unim- 
jioriance  was  seen  when  they  appeared  in 
serial  form.  .Several  years  ago  he 
brought  out  a  larger  and  similar  volume 
of  reminiscence  for  the  popular  trade. 
-Altho  his  life  has  been  active  and  useful, 
he  has  been  singularly  unable  to  add  ma- 
terial facts  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
events  in  which  he  participated.  He 
seems  never  to  have  been  really  in  the 
inner  confidence  of  the  authorities  at 
Washington,  and  when  his  one  great 
chance  came — the  Spanish  War — he  was 
cheated  of  his  opportunity.  He  adds  an- 
other to  the  already  portentous  list  of  of- 
ficial assertions  that  the  war  was  unnec- 
essary, and  reports  having  heard  "a  con- 
versation between  one  member  of  the 
Cabinet  and  an  assistant  secretary,  which 
was  as  follows :  The  assistant  secretary 
said  to  the  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
'What  are  you  doing  toward  getting  up 
a  war  with  Spain?'  The  member  of  the 
Cabinet  replied.  T  am  practically  alc)ne  in 
the  administration,  but  T  am  doing  all  I 
can  to  bring  it  about.'  The  assistant  sec- 
retarv,  with  great  gusto,  replied,  'Thank 
Cod!' Thank  Cod!'"" 

The  Changing  Chinese.  The  conflict  of  ori- 
ental and  western  cultures  in  China.  By 
Edward  Alsworth  Ross.  New  York  :  The 
Century  Co.      $2.40. 

This  book  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  ordinary  globetrotter's  volume. 
It  is  both  of  timely  interest  and  of  per- 
manent value ;  a  real  contribution  to  the 
volimiinous  literature  of  the  subject. 
Men  like  Will-'ams  and  Smith,  who  have 
lived  long  among  the  Chinese,  have  giv- 
en us  in  standard  works  the  results  of 
their  experience,  but  here  is  something 
quite  different,  tho  equally  useful — the 
personal  observations  of  a  skilled  sociol- 
ogist, who  knows  how  to  classify  and  in- 
terpret what  he  sees.  That  Professor 
Ross  has  a  vivid  and  picturesque  style 
of  stating  his  facts  our  readers  need  no 
assurance.  A  sample  is  better  than  any 
review,  so  we  mnv  refer  to  "The  Race 
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liLkMNG  Ol"  OPIUM   PIPES  AND   PARAPHERNALIA  CONFISCATED 

ANTI-OPIUM  SOCIETY 
From   E.    A.    Ross's   "The    Changing   Chinese"    (Century) 


;v   iiii-:  F()o-(  now 


Mind  of  the  Chinese,"  pubhshed  in  The 
Independent,  September  7,  191 1,  and 
forming  one  of  the  chapters  of  this  vol- 
ume. The  illustrations  are  mostly  from 
fresh  photographs,  but  often  printed 
carelessly,  even  crookedly,  surprising  in 
a  Century  publication.  The  author 
argues  strongly  for  exclusion  of  Chinese 
lalxjr  and  he  fears  their  industrial  com- 
petition, if  not  now,  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, giving  some  startling  figures  of  the 
cheapness  of  manufacture.  In  the  Han- 
yang Iron  and  Steel  Works  common 
lalx>r  gets  $3  a  month,  just  a  tenth  of 
what  raw  Slavs  command  in  South  Chi- 
cago. This  plant,  which  now  employs 
5,000  men,  is  doubling  its  capacity,  hav- 
ing last  year  contracted  with  an  Amcr-' 
ican  syndicate  to  furnish  annually  for 
fifteen  years  from  36,000  to  72,OfK)  tons 
oi  pig  iron  to  a  steel  plant  at  Irondale, 
on  I'liget  Sound.  Now  that  the  rebels 
have  captured  the  steel  works,  the  con- 
tract may  be  difficult  to  fulfil.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  F'rofessor  Ross  docs  not 
fall  into  the  common  custom  of  sneering 


at  the  missionaries.  On  the  contrary,  he 
gives  them  full  credit  as  the  chief  factor 
in  the  regeneration  of  China  now  taking 
place  before  our  eyes. 

.}* 

The  Believing  Years.  Hy  jLclmund  L.  Pear- 
son. New  York:  The  Macinillan  Co. 
$1.25. 
That  is  a  magical  country  where  Mr. 
Pearson's  book,  Tlic  Believing  Years, 
takes  us.  The  small  boy  under  the  thral- 
dom of  Mr.  Colburn,  who  wrote  an 
arithriietic  before  any  of  us  were  born, 
is  so  genuinely  a  boy,  his  native  town  is 
so  real  a  jjlacc,  that  we  are  quite  sure  we 
know  them  both,  and  that  we  loved  them 
well  in  our  own  believing  years.  How 
can  Mr.  Pearson  remember  it  all?  And 
jMit  into  the  simplest,  sweetest  |)rosc  im- 
aginable the  story  of  his  childhood? 
The  unaccoimtable  behavior  of  certain 
■■grave,  elderly  men  n(;arly  twenty-one 
years  old,"  the  imauspicious  effort  to 
entertain  a  strange  little  girl,  by  showing 
her  treasures  oi  tadpoles  and  green 
snakes  and  white  mice;  the  joy  of  vara- 
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uuii,  the  lagging   return  tu  hcliuol;  tlic  and  iiitimaii- aixoiiiit  of  experiences  with 

mystery    of    the    world    in    wliicli    large  a  inultiliide  of  (li^tinguislle(l  men  in  this 

bo>b  ot  mne  or  ten  move  and  have  then  lountry    and    m    Kngland.     lie   died    in 

splendid  being,  before  the  adormg  eyes  HJ^K),   and   the   last   (juoted   lines  of   his 

of  lesser  men — it  is  all  m  the  book;  the  ueie  written  to  his  sister: 

charm,    the    fre>hne.^s,    the    pathos    and  ....          c  .i     ,,          ■  i         .    i    i  r      •    jf 

,                       111  Many  (ji  the  things  I  have  toikd  tur  in  tiie 

beauty  ol  llu    helu  vrng  years.  ,„,^  appear  to  me.  as   I  :ipproach   the  period 

^  of  old  age,  to  be     mere  froth  and  scum;  and 

1    am   satisfied   that    to  give   one's  life   utterly 
Moses     Coit     Tyler,     1835-1900.       Sciecliouh  to  the  good  of  others,  in  the  ways  pointed  out 
from  his  letters  and  diaries.      Made  and  l)y  the  Christian  Church,  is  touching  the  real- 
edited    by   Jessica   'lyler    Austen.       lUus-  ity  of  blessedness  in  living." 
trated.        umo.        Pp.    vii,    j_'5.       darden  .,     ,            .,       1  ^   1     •,.    ,.n    ,1,      i.-iff..r    (,-,r 
L.iy,  New   York:  Uoubleday,  i^age  &  Co.  I'^'rhaps   the  book   IS  all   the   better    for 
$...50.  lacking-  so  much  of  biography  and  giv- 
ihe   present    writer   tirst    saw    Moses  ing  us  the  inner  thought  and  opinions  of 
Loit  lyler  when  he  was  a  senior  at  Yale  :i  '1<>1>1^  and  gifted  man. 
and  delivered  an  oration  perhaps  for  one  ^ 
of  the  literary  societies.     He  was  rather 

^hort  than  tall,  had  a  tine  figure,  a  very  Great  Religious  Teachers  of  the  East.      By 

1         I              I-                1  r    1  ^  1     •          ir          ;.  Allred   VV.   Martin,  Associate   Leader  ol 

handsome  lace  and  light  hair.      His  voice  [he  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  New 

was  mellow,  his  utterance  persuasive  and  York.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

his    oration    very    attractive    and    ended  $1.25. 

with  an  effective  quotation  from  Long-  The  lectures  in  this  volume  were  de- 
fellow  :  "Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  livered  extemporaneously  in  the  early 
.State."  After  graduation  he  studied  pmt  of  this  year  before  the  Society  for 
theology,  and  was  pastor  for  a  year  or  Ethical  Culture,  and  have  been  written 
two,  lived  three  years  in  England,  and  out  and  published  in  response  to  many 
after  that  was  for  most  of  his  life  a  pro-  requests.  This  process  has  left  its  stamp 
fessor  of  English  literature  in  Michigan  on  the  style,  but  not  to  the  detriment  of 
University  and  of  history  at  Cornell,  in-  the  book.  Tive  great  religious  teachers 
terrupted  by  three  years  of  journalism,  besides  the  prophets  of  Israel  are  dis- 
Uuring  nearly  all  this  time  he  was  a  ire-  cussed  with  clarity  and  sympathetic  in- 
quent  and  most  valued  writer  for  The  sight,  mainly  from  the  standpoint  of 
Independent.  Indeed  when  Henry  C.  their  ethical  import  for  the  world.  In 
Bowen,  proprietor  of  The  Independent,  some  places,  as  in  the  case  of  Buddha, 
bought  the  Brooklyn  Union  Professor  the  author  seems  to  have  been  carried 
Tyler  was  urgently  asked  to  become  one  too  far  by  his  generous  spirit  of  appre- 
of  its  editors,  but  he  then  declined,  altho  ciation,  and  has  magnified  the  good  to 
later  he  was  for  three  years  on  the  staff  the  neglect  of  the  evil  effects  of  the 
of  The  Christian  Union,  but  he  did  not  teaching  of  these  masters.  Mr.  Martin 
like  the  work  and  was  glad  to  be  called  gives  a  noble  delineation  of  Jesus's 
back  to  the  chair  at  Ithaca.  That  greatness  as  seen  in  "his  unswerving 
work  he  loved  and  he  was  a  prolific  au-  loyalty  to  his  convictions,  his  unsur- 
thor  in  both  literary  and  public  matters,  passed  sympathy  for  men,  his  unalloyed 
The  present  volume  is  not  really  a  biog-  consecration  to  a  great  life-purpose,  his 
raphy,  but  is  mostly  a  collection  of  his  undying  trust  in  a  power  higher  than 
letters,  with  excerpts  from  his  diary,  and  man."  He  is  not  warranted,  however,  in 
no  great  reticence  has  been  observed,  denying  to  Jesus  any  interest  in  political, 
particularly  as  to  his  free  expression  of  social  and  industrial  problems.  The 
his  opinions  of  men  and  things  during  statement  that  "the  concern  of  Jesus  is 
the  excitement  of  which  Hymouth  exclusively  with  individual  men  and 
Church,  Brooklyn,  was  the  center  in  the  women  and  their  reproduction  of  the 
early  seventies.  Part  of  this  might  well  divine  love"  could  hardly  be  sustained 
have  been  omitted.  A  man  does  not  ex-  on  any  interpretation  of  the  Gospel 
pect  what  he  puts  in  his  private  diary  to  story,  even  the  most  ultra  eschatological. 
be  given  to  the  public.  But  one  will  find  The  book  as  a  whole  is  to  be  commendetl 
in  this  volume  a  wonderfully  interesting  as  very  pleasant  and  profitable  reading. 
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Recollections  of  a  Parisian  (Ducteur  Pou- 
niies  de  la  Siboutic).  J'.dited  by  his 
Daughters,  A.  Branche  and  L.  Dagoury. 
Translated  from  the  I'rench  bj'  Lady 
Theodora  Davidson.  Pp.  407.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $3. 

These  recollections  range  from  1789 
to  1863:  good  Dr.  Poumies  lived  thru 
two  revolutions  and  under  six  sove- 
reigns, to  say. nothing  of  the  republic. 
When  he  went  up  to  Paris  from  Peri- 
gord — as  student— he  found  ruin  and 
desolation  everywhere.  On  the  walls  of 
many  buildings  he  read  the  baleful  in- 
scription :  "National  Property.  For 
Sale."  Such  a  legend  might  be  seen  on 
the  southern  tower  of  Notre  Dame  as 
late  as  1833;  the  cathedral  passed  for  a 
few  days  into  the  ownership  of  a  dealer 
in  scrap  iron.  The  reader  of  Balzac  will 
find  here  an  unvarnished  account  of  Bal- 
zac's Paris — and  more.  There  is  a  sur- 
prising liberality  of  spirit  in  the  treat- 
ment of  men  and  of  regimes :  the  son  of 
a  moderate  republican,  this  long-lived 
doctor  is  distinguished  by  a  rare  reason- 
ableness, far  above  what  one  expects  of 
a  Frenchman  modestly  ofifering  his  con- 
tribution to  social  history.  The  book  is 
full  of  anecdotes  without  giving  too 
scrappy  an  effect.  It  is,  also,  uncom- 
monly well  translated.  Recollections  of 
a  Parisian  are  worth  owning — even 
worth  reading. 

A  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography  and 
Literature,  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury A.  D.,  with  an  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal sects  and  heresies.  Edited  by 
Henry  Wace,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury, and  William  C.  Piercy,  A.  M.  In 
one  volume.  8vo,  pp.  xi,  1028.  I'>os- 
ton:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $8. 

Here  in  one  thick  and  closely  printed 
volume  wc  have,  in  revised  form,  the 
entire  substance  of  Smith's  Dictionary, 
with  the  same  title.  It  is  a  standard 
work  of  prime  value,  and  much  more 
convenient  than  thr  bulky  edition  which 
it  replaces.  In  thi.s  form  it  will  be  a' 
treasure  in  any  religious  library  and  will 
not  take  up  too  much  room. 


New  Jersey  as  a  Royal  Province,  1738  to 
1776.  I5y  V.iliiAr  jmiA)  Fisher.  New 
York:  Columbia  University.      $3. 

The  itifliK-nce  of  New  Jersey  during 

tlu-  cojf.nial  jicriod  was  extremely  unim- 


portant. The  situation  of  llic  Province, 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
gave  to  its  aflairs  a  suburban  character 
that  has  never  left  them,  while  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  its  establishment  filled 
these  affairs  with  intricacy.  Dr.  Fisher 
takes  up  his  story  after  some  of  the 
worst .  of  the  proprietary  tangles  had 
been  smoothed  out,  and  the  Crown  had 
created  an  independent  .provincial  gov- 
ernment for  the  colony.  His  narrative 
is  detailed  and  accurate,  and  not  too 
vivid.  His  book  is  a  worthy  member  of 
the  series  of  colonial  dissertations  for 
which  Professor  Osgood's  seminary  has 
become  famous,  but  from  its  local  inter- 
est and  technical  character  it  can  neither 
expect  nor  receive  a  wide  reading. 

The  Humbler  Poets.  By  Wallace  and 
Frances  Rice.  Chicago;  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.      $1.50. 

The  desire  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the 
men  of  one  song  is  akin  to  that  generous 
mood  that  looks  after  the  under  dog.  In 
The  Humbler  Poets  the  authors  have  not 
adhered  very  closely  to  any  clear  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "humbler,"  since  they 
include  Kipling's  "Recessional."  Indeed 
they  give  themselves  a  much  wider  choice 
of  verses  than  their  title  implies,  defend- 
ing themselves  by  saying  that  singular 
injustice  would  have  been  done  our  own 
age  if  contemporary  odes  and  lyrics 
which  are  by  true  poets  had  not  been 
incorporated  here,  tho  the  intention  has 
been  to  include  the  work  of  men  and 
women  less  well  known,  even  to  instances 
of  poems  produced  by  school  children,  by 
clergymen,  lawyers  and  physicians  in  ac- 
tive practice  of  tluir  i)r(jfessions,  and  l)y 
men  in  commercial  business.  I'he  editors 
have  shown  taste  and  judgment  in  their 
chase  thru  the  columns  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  for  worthy  specimens, 
rarely  inserting  a  verse  that  has  not  sonic 
of  the  charm  and  dignity  of  good  poetry. 
Many  a  minor  poem  would  shame  tlie 
bulk  of  tlie  work  of  the  major  poets. 
'i"he  book  is  to  be  heartily  commeiided 
for  what  it  claims  to  be,  and  for  iniich 
more;  for  it  taps  the  sources  of  ninsic  in 
tiic  great  l)ody  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  and  the  s])'gots  run  quite  as  sweet 
and  delicious  jiu'ce  as  ever  trickled  out 
of  the  cctiliiries  ai  past  histf)ry. 
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Literary    Notes 

.  .A  It-ttii  Irt.iii  tlic-  iu)\ilist,  ;iiiil  anullui 
IctttT  from  William  Dean  Huvvells,  preface 
the  Henry  James  Year  Hook,  reverently  se- 
Icctetl  and  arranj^od  by  F.velyn  Carnaut  Smal- 
ley  (Boston:  Hadycr ;  $i  50).  The  editor  falls 
into  true  Jacobean  in  writing  that  her  task 
"has  been  not  so  much  what  to  select,  as  what 
to  regretfully  omit."  One  or  two  ((notations 
are  provided  for  each  day  in  tlie^  year   1012. 

....If  Menry  Williams'  handbook,  The 
United  States  Nary  (Holt;  $1.50),  had  been 
published  before  the  recent  naval  demonstra- 
tion on  the  Hudson  River,  we  should  have 
"li?ot  more  out  of  it."  Heginning  w'ith  the 
chapter  on  Naval  History,  the  writer,  who  is 
a  United  States  naval  instructor,  treats  of  the 
navy's  organization  and  personnel,  of  classes 
of  ships  in  the  navy,  high  explosives,  aero- 
planes, oesigning  and  building,  dry  docks,  and 
the  national  defense. 

....In  The  Independent  of  October  21. 
1909,  Mr.  B.  B.  Charles  gave  an  account  of 
"A  Search  for  the  Hittites,"  made  by  an  ex- 
pedition from  Cornell  University  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  official  report  is  issued  from 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  as  Part  2  of  Vol.  I  of  Travels 
and  Studies  in  the  Nearer  East,  which  is  is- 
sued under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  R.  S. 
Sterrett.  It  is  a  large  quarto  of  49  pages, 
with  27  plates  and  45  photographic  reproduc- 
tions, and  it  gives  copies  ot  Hittite  remains 
found  by  Mr.  Charles  and  his  two  associates, 
A.  T.  Olmstead  and  J.  K.  Wrench.  They  vis- 
ited every  monument  with  Hittite  inscriptions 
which  they  could  learn  of,  and  found  others. 
It  is  a  volume  of  first-hand  material  and  sup- 
plements Messerschmits's  "Corpus."  No  at- 
tempt is  made  at  translation.  We  observe 
that  Plate  XXVII  gives  a  new  copy  of  a  slab 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  but  tne  author 
does  not  seen  to  know  that  two  others  were 
added  at  the  same  time. 

....George  Harvey  is  known  as  a  trenchant 
editorial  writer;  in  The  Power  of  Tolerance 
(Harper's;  $1.50)  he  has  brought  together 
essays  and  addresses  on  The  Soldiers  of  Two 
Republics,  Common  Sense,  Journalism  and 
the  University,  The  Country  Press,  The  Mag- 
azines, Athletics,  and  the  question.  Have  Wo- 
men Souls?  There  is  one  chapter  on  Wood- 
row  Wilson :  Colonel  Harvey  has  been  a  Wil- 
son-for-President  liooiner  for  at  least  five 
years,  and  hasn't  run  out  of  "copy,"  either. 

...  .A  play  in  blank  verse  by  Israel  Zangwill 
entitled  "The  War  Cod,"  produced  by  Sir 
Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  at  His  Majesty's 
Theatre,  has  been  dismissed  by  the  London 
critics  as  pretentious  clap-trap.  The  war  god 
is  Count  Torgrim,  Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom 


of  (lotliia,  uliiili  -.lands  I'm  (iermany;  wliiii' 
Kngland  is  called  in  the  play  Alba.  One  of 
the  characters  is  said  to  rei)resent  Tolstoy. 
The  play  is  a  sermon  in  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional peace. 

. ..  .M.  Pierre  de  Nolhac  has,  in  his  account 

of  Madame  linee-IeDrun,  peintre  .  de  la 
h'eine  Marie-Antoinette,  1755-1842  (New 
N'ork:  Goupil  &  Cie.,  $5),  told  the  story  of 
one  who  painted  in  a  salon,  recorded  artistic- 
ally a  society  that  was  passing  away,  and 
proved  herself  the  ideal  portrait-painter  of 
the  European  aristocracy.  Her  life  of  min- 
gled good  and  evil  fortunes  is  interesting 
enough  to  hold  the  attention  even  of  the 
avowed  philistine.  This  study  makes  a  volume 
of  about  300  pages,  illustrated  with  four  color 
plates   and   twenty-four   photogravures. 

....A  French  scholar,  M.  Fauchier-Mag- 
iian,  has  just  published  thru  Pcrrin  et  Cie. 
an  account  of  Lady  Hamilton,  1763-1815. 
Mme.  Vigee-LeBrun  wrote  of  this  distinguished 
beauty,  "Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  fac- 
ulty Lady  Hamilton  acquired  of  suddenly  giv- 
ing to  all  her  features  the  expression  of  grief 
or  of  joy,  or  of  marvelously  posing  to  repre- 
sent different  personages.  .  .  .  One  could  have 
copied  from  her  enough  different  expressions 
to  fill  a  whole  picture  gallery."  For  historians 
as  well  as  for  painters  this  "divine  lady"  (to 
use  Romney's  doubtful  phrase)  has  worn  very 
different  expressions.  But  M.  Fauchier-Mag- 
nan  is  very  gentle  to  his  "English  Manon" — 
as  it  is  nowadays  the  fashion  for  writers  of 
every  land  to  be,  and  with  all  sorts  of 
Manons. 

....Ordinarily  it  is  American  magazines 
rather  than  English  publications  that  are  pub- 
lished weeks  or  even  months  in  advance  of 
their  dates,  but  the  Christmas-tide  is  an  ex- 
ception and  copies  of  the  illustrated  weeklies 
for  Christmas  have  already  reached  this 
country."  The  London  Graphic  (50  cents), 
Pear's  Annual  (35  cents)  and  the  Illustrated 
London  A^ezvs  (50  cents)  are  as  brave  as  ever 
in  their  colored  pictures,  verse,  music,  Christ- 
mas stories,  and  picture-supplements^and  the 
best  of  them,  this  time,  is  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News. 

.  . .  .Next  month  there  will  be  issued  theMr- 
nioirs  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Jean  Antotne 
IJoudon.  who  is  described  by  the  authors. 
Charles  Henry  Hart  and  Eoward  Biddle,  as 
the  greatest  of  French  sculptors.  The  book 
is  being  printed  at  the  DeVinne  Press  on 
hand-made  paper  and  the  subscription  price  is 
$15.  The  American  reader  will  be  especially 
interested  in  chapters  five  ana  ten,  with  their 
accounts  of  the  Franklin  bust  and  Caffieri's 
jealousy,  and  of  Houdon's  visit  to  .America. 
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....The  latest  aJdition  to  Macmillan's  use- 
ful Home  Lite  Series  is  Mr.  H.  K.  Daniel's 
illustrated  Home  Life  in  Norway  ($1.75). 

The     ten     volumes     of     Mr.     Ambrose 

Bierce's  Collected  Works  are  now  published 
in  their  entire  sequence,  and  in  three  styles  of 
binding   (Neale  Publishing  Co.) 

....  It  is  only  when  we  test  it  by  use  that 
we  know  the  value  of  a  traveler's  language 
handbook,  but  E.  E.  Patton's  An  American 
in  Germany  (Boston:  Heath;  75  cents)  bears 
the  earmarks  of  usefulness.  It  is  intended  to 
supply  the  vocabulary  and  constructions  of 
everyday  life,  and  should  prove  useful  both  in 
the  classroom  and,  to  the  intending  visitor 
to  the  German  empire,  on  the  ocean  crossing. 

.  . .  .Mr.  Kennerley  deserves  public  thanks  for 
undertaking  the  publication  of  Leonard  Mer- 
rick's novels  and  short  stories.  The  Man 
Who  Understood  Women  is  a  short  story,  and 
gives  its  volume  to  a  volume  of  tales  just  oflf 
tne  press,  and  very  well  printed  ($1.20).  A 
good  many  of  these  stories  have  a  Parisian 
scene,  and  we  find  Mr.  Merrick  at  his  best  in 
them.  For  Mr.  Merrick  is  at  his  best  when 
he  adds  a  dash  of  pathos  to  a  shake  of  cyn- 
icism, to  garnish  his  dainty  fantasies.  "A  new 
novel  by  Leonard  Merrick  is  to  me  one  of  the 
events  of  the  year,"  Mr.  Barrie  has  said ;  and 
Mr.  Merrick's  short  stories  are  better  than  his 
novels. 

....Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  publishers  of  San 
Francisco,  issue  a  so-called  Impressions  Cal- 
endar thai  IS  striking  both  in  decorations  and 
text.  The  calendar  is  of  as  many  colors  as 
Joseph's  coat,  but  is  in  good  taste,  all  the 
same ;  which  is  more  than  we  are  sure  of  in 
the  coat  of  Joseph.  John  Muir,  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  George  W.  Cable,  Robert  Herrick,  and 
(\)  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  (!)  are  among  the 
Americans  who,  besides  Victorian  English- 
men and  R.  L.  S.  furnish  quotations.  From 
the  same  publishers  we  receive  an  Impressions 
Annual  that  is,  perhaps,  only  a  sublimated 
book-catalog,  but  so  interestingly  and  attracl- 
ively  got  up  as  to  seem  a  very  book  itself. 

A     writer    in    the    Edinburgh    Review 

studies  the  authors  of  six  great  autobio«ra- 
phies :  Cellini,  Rousseau,  Gibbon,  Goethe, 
Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer,  None  of  these, 
he  says,  "stood  in  absolutely  normal  relations 
with  women." 

"Spencer  never  married,  and  nrver  fell  in  love. 
Ctllini,  Roin*«-au  and  Ooethr  all  married  women  from 
(he  lower  r!ai«<r^,  by  whom  (hcv  had  a'rrady  had 
children.  MiH'*  prem.irjial  relaiioni  with  hii  wife 
were  lurh  a*  to  caiiiw-  much  scandal.  In  all  the<te 
rated      .      .  (he    marria((c    wa«    looked    upon    an    a 

diufter       ,  H»-re    mircly    in    material    fur    ll'<- 

phiiovr'iher   of    hiovraphy    to    work    ii|/on." 

...Wr  do   \v>{   know   wlirthfr   M.   Lc   G;il 
lienne    in   fo   be   denominated    a    "philosopher 
of  biography,"  tnjt   he  offers  his  own  contri- 


Imtion  to  the  subject.  For  while  the  publish- 
ers may  or  may  not  hold  that  their  public  has 
lost  its  taste  for  verse,  they  are  persuaded 
that  poets'  love  affairs  tickle  the  palates  of 
book  buyers.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  a  poet  him- 
self, has  written  a  whole  bookful  of  romances 
in  which  the  Brownings,.  Chopin  and  Sand, 
Michael  Angelo  and  Vittoria  Colonna,  Ros- 
setti  and  Elizabeth  Siddall,  Mary  Stuart  and 
Pierre  Chastelard  are  the  principal  figures 
{The  Loves  of  the  Poets.  By  Richard  Le 
Gallienne.  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.;  $1.50.) 
Frankly  we  find  the  bill  of  fare  somewhat 
cloying,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  writes  better  prose  than  most  of 
those  who  manufacture  this  kind  of  litera- 
ture. 

....Another  example  in  the  same  genre  is 
Goethe  and  His  Women  Friends,  by  Mary 
Caroline  Crawford  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  $3). 
There  is,  however,  more  excuse  for  studying 
one  man  and  his  amours  than  can  easily  be 
suggested  for  the  o.ther  type  of  vokime.  In 
the  present  case  Miss  Crawford  argues  that 
the  "platonic"  element  entered  more  largely 
into  Goethe's  "friendships"  than  most  English 
biographers  have  represented. 

"Oh,  Plato!    Plato!   You  have   paved  the   way, 

With   your  confounded   fantasies,   to   more 
Immoral   conduct  by   the   fancied   sway 

Your  system  feigns  o'er  the  controUess  core 
Of   human    hearts,    than    all    the    long    array 
Of  poets  and  romancers.  ." 

...  .A  third  book  concerned  with  poets'  love 
affairs  is  Mr.  Francis  Gribble's  Romantic  Life 
of  Shelley  (Putnam;  $3.75)  This  writer  is 
an  expert  in  this  kind  of  literature ;  George 
Sand,  Rousseau,  Chateaubriand,  and  other 
"romantics"  have  supplied  him  with  the  mat- 
ter of  vastly  diverting  volumes,  written  in  a 
manner  more  sprightly  by  far  than  is  used  in 
the  books  of  M.  Seche  and  other  Frenchmen 
upon  whom  he  draws  liberally — and  generally 
without  acknowledgment.  Mr.  Gribble  is  here 
on  the  defensive  against  carping  critics ;  in  his 
preface  he  explains  that  he  does  not  indulge 
in  "chatter  about  Harriet"  out  of  wantonness, 
but  to  enable  men  to  "see  Shelley  plain." 

"Nor  does  the  repetition  of  such  chatt'-r  imply  ihc- 
h-ast  disparagement  of  Shelley  as  a  man  or  a  poet. 
The  id?a  that  an  interest  in  Shelley's  relations  with 
Harriet  (and  with  Mary,  and  F.mily,  and  the  tw<i 
Janes)  is  incompatible  with  an  enthusiastic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  'I'romethcus,'  the  'Ccnci,'  and  the  'Kjii- 
pnychidion,'  is  the  fixed  notion  of  a  few  pompous  peo- 
ple; but  it  should  be  shaken  out   of  Ihcni." 

To  make  it  altogether  clear  that  such  "pom- 
pous people"  are  mistaken,  fo  en.ible  his  read- 
ers fo  "«cc  Shelley  plain,"  Mr.  Gribble  con- 
cludes his  work  with  tweiUy-three  pages  Ai' 
voted  fo  "The  Sequel" — being  a  chapter  on 
Mary  Shelley's  Suitors:  Trelavvn>,  and  the 
Americans  Washington  Irving  and  John  Howr 
ard   Payne   ("Home,   Sweet   Home"). 
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.1-ootball  for  the  Spectator  by  Walter 
Camp  (Richard  C.  Batl^er,  Boston,  7S  cents) 
Kivrs  in  compact  form  the  necessary  informa- 
tion for  a  spectator  inleUi^ently  to  enjoy  the 
modern  game.  Whatever  Walter  Camp,  the 
famcjus  Yale  focjtball  strategist,  has  tn  write 
on  football  is  good,  and  this  small  book  is  no 
excei)tion. 

....Any  business  man  will  enjoy  the  few 
minutes  that  it  takes  to  read  The  Ginger  Cure 
by  William  G.  Rose  (Duffield;  50  cents).  It 
tells  of  the  startling  changes  brought  about 
in  a  conservative  business  house  by  a  hustling 
advertising  man.  In  addition  to  the  amusing 
side  there  is  food  for  thought  in  the  suggested 
innovations. 

.  .  From  Ci.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  we  receive 
live  volumes  in  their  series  "Tous  les  Chefs- 
d'oeuvre  de  la  litterature  Franqaise,"  as  fol- 
lows: A  new  Frencli  translation  of  the 
Chanson  de  Roland:  Aniyot's  Deux  Vies  pa- 
ralUles;  the  first  volume  of  Rabelais's  works; 
a  volume  of  extracts  from  Voltaire,  entitled 
Philosophic,  and  Rai/ac's  F'cre  Coriot.  Each 
volume  is  preceded  by  a  short  introduction 
The  price  of  each  volume  is  forty  cents. 

. . .  .The  ninth  annuaf  issue  of  The  Christian 
Moicment  in  Japan  CTokyo)  is  full  of  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  foreign  and  domestic 
affairs  of  the  Japanese  people.  Commercial, 
educational  and  charitable  movements  are  re- 
viewed and  special  attention  is  of  course  given 
to  the  religious  and  missionary  work  and 
workers  of  the  empire.  The  veteran  mission- 
ary and  editor,  Daniel  C.  Greene,  announces 
that  this  issue  is  the  last  to  be  made  under 
his  supervision. 

....The  title  of  a  book  that  is  republished 
with  garish  decorations  in  what  is  called  the 
".\uthor's  Edition"  is  For  Lovers  and  Others. 
The  volume  is  delicately  designated  by  the 
publishers  as  "a  delightful  book  of  exquisite 
verse,  commemorating  the  Affection  Days  of 
Life,  and  portraying  the  Awakening,  Develop- 
ment, and  Perfection  of  Love,  with  intimations 
of  the  Divine  quality  of  Love."  The  author 
is  James  Terry  White.  The  sub-title  is  "A 
Bo.ok  of  Roses."    Enough  said.     (Stokes;  $1.) 

,  ...  .Sunday  Evenings  tn  the  College  Chapel 
(Houghton  Mifflin ;  $1.25)  is  the  fourth  and 
concluding  volume  of  Prof.  Erancis  G.  Pea- 
body's  collection  of  stimulating  addresses  and 
sermons  delivered  in  Harvard  College  Chapel 
during  the  period  of  his  administration  there. 
High  thought  and  ideals  presented  in  clear, 
vigorous  style  give  the  book  a  quality  that 
will  appeal  especially  to  young  men.  .Ml  the 
themes  except  the  last  are  drawn  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  most  of  tlicm  from  the 
Gospels. 


Pebbles 


On  iIu-  news  that  J.  1'.  Morgan  had  trip|)e 
passing    the    contribution    l)OX,    steel    com- 
point. 


Ill 

mon  declined 


led  ^ 


Sarah  Weinslein,  7A10:  "The  New  luigland 
States  are  luiglanii,  Ireland,  Wales,  Germany, 
Italy   and   France." — School  Si.vty-tzvo. 

"JOHN,  whose  hair  is  this  on  your  coat?" 
"Blamed  if  I  know!      Whose  eye  is  this  on 
ilie  i-iid  of  your  hatpin?" — Kansas  City  Jour- 
nal. 

"Madam,"  remarked  the  vyeary  wayfarer 
with  the  bandaged  eye,  "I  was  not  always  as 
\(ju  see  me  now." 

"I  know  it,"  replied  the  stern-visaged  wo- 
man at  the  back  door.  "The  last  time  you 
were  here  voii  had  on  a  deaf-and-dumb  sign." 
—Puck. 

"I    woi'i.i)   like   to   get   off   today,   sir,"   said 

the  office-boy. 

'What  for?"  asked  the  boss. 
"My  grandmother  died  last  night,  sir." 
"But  you  t(dd  me  tliat  story  before." 
"Yes,  sir;  she  dies  every  night,  sir.     She  is 

playing  Little  Eva  in  an  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin' 

show,  sir." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

EiKST  Freshman. — What's  that  Jap  in  our 
class  studying  for? 

Second  Freshman. — Journalism.  He's  go- 
ing into  newspaper  work. 

Eirst  Freshman. — I  don't  believe  he  will 
make  a  success  of  it. 

Second  Freshman. — Oh,  yes,  he  will!  lie's 
going  to  lie  a  yellow  journalist. — Judge. 

On  one  occasion  Governor  "Dick"  Oglesby 
went  down  to  Joliet  to  inspect  the  State  pris- 
on, and  in  one  of  the  cells  he  found  a  very 
ugly  man. 

"How  did  you  g'et  in  here?"  asked  Oglesby. 

"Abduction,"  was  the  reply.  "I  tried  to 
run  off  with  a.  girl,  and  they  caught  me." 

"I'll  pardon  you  as  soon  as  I  go  back  to 
Springfield,"  said  the  governor.  "I  don't  see 
bow  you  could  expect  to  get  a  wife  in  any 
other   way." — Argonaut. 

.\  L.\Dv  who  owned  a  tortoise-shell  cat 
called  up  her  grocer  one  morning  and  gave 
her  usual  economical  order — -an  order  for 
dried  beans,  hominy,  yesterday's  bread,  and 
so  forth — and  she  concluded  with-  a  request 
for  one  cent's  worth  of  cat's  meat. 

The  grocer  sighed,  for  this  order  would 
have  to  be  delivered  three  miles  away,  but,  as 
he  was  entering  the  items  in  his  order-book, 
the  ladv  called  him  uj)  again. 

"Mr. "Sands,"  she  .said.  "O,  Mr.  Sands!" 

"Yes,  madam  ?" 

"Mr.  Sands.  1  want  to  caned  that  order  for 
cat's  meat.  The  cat's  just  caught  a  bird" — 
.9/.   Touis  Globe-Democrat. 
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The  Citizen's  Thanksgiving 

The;  farmer,  the  artisan,  the  merchant, 
the  professional  man  have  each  their 
special  reason  for  thanksgiving  peculiar 
to  their  class :  but  all  of  them,  citizens 
all,  have  their  general  blessings  which 
call  for  gratitude  to  God.  For  we  are 
not  so  much  dividcfl  into  classes  and 
castes  as  we  were,  altho  the  trail  of  the 
serpent  is  yet  over  us ;  but  we  are  all 
one  humanity,  each  responsible  for  each, 
and  all  sharing  the  vast  benefits  which 
this  age  brings  to  us.  There  are  old 
men  living  in  every  community  who 
have  seen  the  world  revolutionizefl  in 
their  day,  a  better  civilization,  an  ad- 
vancing kingdom  of  God  come  to  them  ; 
the  whole  world  brought  closer  to  them 
by  railways,  steamships,  the  telegraph, 
and,  later,  the  telephone,  the  automobile, 
and,  latest  of  all,  so  that  our  boys  are 
making  them  as  new  toys,  the  acroplan- 
and  the  wireless  telegraph.  The  morn- 
ing penny  pafx.T  brings  tf;  the  i)Oorcst 
the  news  of  the  whole  worM.  The 
products  of  the  world  are  all  dropt  at 
our  (\(t()V,  anfl  the  very  slums  and  glicUos 
have  jirivileges  and  dainties  (heir  grand 
fathers  n«-ver  imagined.  . 

.Ml   this  means   the   kin;.,'dr)m   of  fjofl 
come  down,  or    coming    down,  in    men. 


For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  all  re- 
ligion ;  it  is  in  part  comfort  and  happi- 
ness. Jesus  talked  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  he  taught  us  that  it  is  not  a  circle 
with  a  single  center,  but  an  ellipse  with 
two  foci,  one  the  love  of  God  with  all 
the  heart,  which  is  religion,  and  the 
other,  love  of  our  fellow  men  as  our- 
selves, which  is  social  service.  What- 
ever helps  social  betterment  advances 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Every  factory 
which  cheapens  the  cost  of  cloth ;  every 
vessel  that  brings  us  oranges  and  ba- 
nanas for  the  street  peddler  to  sell ;  every 
electric  light  that  protects  our  street*:. ; 
every  improved  roadway  over  which  we 
can  ride  or  walk ;  every  law  that  sends 
the  child  to  school  and  takes  him  frora 
the  factory,  these  and  a  thousand  other 
things  which  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  society,  and  all  meant,  in  part,  to 
benefit  everybody,  all  these  physical 
blessings  are  a  part  of  the  advancement 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  so 
an  occasion  for  thanksgiving  to  God  on 
this  Thanksgiving  Day. 

For  the  world  believes  in  God,  be- 
lieves more  in  one  God  than  it  ever  did 
before.  Even  the  biologists  who  thirty 
years  ago  were  so  clear  that  the  laws  of 
nature  and  life  give  no  room  nor  occa- 
sion for  God,  are  not  so  dead-sure  a*; 
they  were.  They  '  do  not  understand 
what  life  is  quite  so  well  as  they  thought 
they  did.  The  workings  of  life  and  the 
activities  of  will  and  mind  do  not  seem 
so  dependent  on  efficient  compulsive 
causes  as  before.  The  materialist  phil- 
osophy, all  so  mechanistic  and  hollow 
and  hopeless,  is  passing  by,  and  a 
healthier  and  more  spiritual  one  is  tak- 
ing its  place,  which  does  not  of  evil  pur- 
j)osc  exclude  God. 

The  citizen  of  our  country,  and  the 
citizen  of  the  world,  has  much  1o  rejoice 
in,  n(;t  only  when  he  considers  the  swift 
process  of  civilization  about  him,  but 
.when  he  looks  beyond  and  glimpses  the 
overturnjngs  among  the  nations.  What 
he  sees  must  amaze  him.  Even  among 
the  decadent  or  decayed  nations  new 
sproutage  springs  from  old  roots,  and 
ever  and  everywhere  it  is  sap  of  liberty 
that  inspires  the  new  life.  The  love  of 
all  men  is  giving  to  all  the  claim  of 
e(|ual  rights;  and  ((lual  opportimity, 
sought  aiul  secured  for  all,  's  the  very 
substance  of  the  kingdom  of  Grid.      The 
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iliill  cyclt'  of  I'athav  has  closed,  for  the 
white  mail  lias  calk-il  the  yellow  man  to 
move  forward  and  up,  and  join  in  the 
filliiwship  of  tlu-  kingdom  which  allows 
III)  kiiit;  hut  (ittd,  under  whom  all  iiun  of 
all  hues  are  hrothers.  We  rejoice  to  see 
India  asking  more  and  able  to  receive 
more  self-government,  and  a  new  breath 
of  impulse  blowing  inward  from  the  coast 
of  Africa,  before  which  the  lion  flees 
away,  and  the  march  of  civilization  cov- 
ers his  tracks. 

The  new  spirit  is  abroad  everywhere 
in  this  greatest  year  of  grace.  In  Rus- 
sia, in  (lerniany,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in 
Great  Britain,  in  our  own  land  men  are 
wisely  and  blunderingly  demanding  their 
rights,  rights  perhaps  never  thought  of 
before,  differing,  disputing,  fighting  with 
tongue  and  ballot,  but  all  seeking  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  their  right  or  wrong 
way,  but  sure  in  the  end  to  find  the  right 
way ;  split  in  parties,  but  one  in  purpose, 
the  high  purpose  to  make  men  better  and 
happier.  There  is  no  occasion  to  doubt 
or  despair  ;  it  is  a  season  to  exult  with  a 
lofty  gratitude,  a  holy  joy,  that  we  see 
this  year  the  dead  calm  broken,  the  west 
wind  blowing,  conservatism  and  insur- 
gency, the  old  social  order  and  the  new 
socialism,  their  banners  waving  in  blood- 
less combats  of  peace :  for  we  know  that 
in  the  end  truth  will  prevail,  and  the 
sharper  the  fight  the  speedier  the  victorv. 
It  has  been  a  marvelous  year,  one  in 
which  we  may  be  proud  to  have  lived, 
praying  to  live  thru  a  greater  year  to 
come.  Let  every  citizen  reach  his  thanks- 
giving far  past  his  own  loved  family  cir- 
cle, and  thank  God  that  he  sees  the  whole 
world  travailing  in  glorious  pain,  waiting 
for  the  revelation  of  that  justice  and 
truth  which  shall  bring  the  liberty  of  the 
glory  of  the  children  of  God. 

The  Farmer's  Thanksgiving 

The  old  Thanksgiving  was  a  farm 
afiFair.  It  was  originated  where  the  wild 
turkeys  gobbled  and  the  wild  ducks 
quacked.  It  was  intended  as  a  summary 
of  all  the  good  things  that  the  year  had 
brought  forth  from  the  earth,  and  on  the 
earth,  and  with  this  review  of  the  months 
the  heart  naturally  exprest  itself  in  giv- 
ing thanks.  There  was  a  delicious  quaint- 
ness  about  the  blessing  that  went  with 


food  at  the  table,  that  might  well  be  re 
vived  ;  but  this  glorious  tlionglit  of  thank- 
ing God  for  all  the  good  things  that  had 
caused  sweat  of  the  brow  and  chapping 
of  the  hands  should  never  be  left  out. 

I  -et  us  see  how  the  matter  stands  to- 
day. It  is  true  that  the  farmer  could  not 
command  steam  power,  but  for  fifty 
years  he  was  master  of  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  Yankee  brain.  From  1855 
to  1895  the  "Year  Book  of  Agriculture" 
points  out  that  human  labor  gained  in  its 
power  to  produce  a  bushel  of  corn  over 
three  hours;  that  is,  it  went  down  from 
four  hours  and  thirty-four  minutes  to 
forty-one  minutes.  The  cost  of  pro- 
ducing this  bushel  declined  from  35;  cents 
to  10  cents.  Between  i860  and  1890  the 
time  required  for  the  production  of  a  ton 
of  hay  went  down  from  thirty-five  and  a 
half  hours  to  eleven  hours;  and  the  cost 
of  producing  that  ton  was  reduced  from 
about  $3  to  $1.25.  The  old-fashioned 
sithe  had  gone  out  of  sight  and  the 
broad-sweep  mowers  were  carrying  the 
farmers  while  they  directed  the  work. 

Power  is  the  farmer's  at  last ;  not  only 
machinery,  but  the  power  that  drives  it. 
]''lectricity  makes  every  brook  in  the  land 
of  value,  and  these  gurgling  streams,  that 
formerly  only  ran  the  bovs'  waterwheels. 
are  now  doing  the  milking  at  the  barn, 
the  churning  in  the  milk  house,  and  a 
large  share  of  the  Bridget  work  in  the 
kitchen  ;  that  is,  the  brooks  are  doing  this 
work  where  there  is  up-to-date  farming. 
Referring  to  the  same  "Year  Book"  we 
find  that  seven  crops  have  gained  in  the 
cost  of  labor  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  nearly  seven  hundred  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  We  can  hardlv 
look  for  any  very  revolutionary  cain  in 
machinery  hereafter,  but  the  gasoline  eti- 
gine  or  the  electric  engine  set  down  at 
our  door,  to  pump  our  water  and  drive  it 
thru  the  house,  to  saw  our  wood,  to  irri- 
gate our  gardens,  to  cut  our  silage,  and 
vastly  more,  that  is  what  we  may  look 
for  at  every  modest  farmhouse. 

Education  is  also  getting  to  be  the 
farmer's,  and  for  this  he  will  learn  to 
give  thanks  more  liberally  bv  and  by. 
The  farm  bov  and  the  farm  girl  are  not 
getting  somebody  else's  education  today, 
but  the  legitmate  educ  tion  that  belongs 
to  a  farmer.  The  Ixokpexdknt  said 
thirty  years  ago  that  we  were  educating 
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Our  boys  away  from  the  farms,  not  to 
them.  The  schools  sent  our  lads  home 
with  a  bit  of  knowledge  about  everythin  4 
under  the  sun,  except  a  knowledge  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  This  is  no 
longer  true.  The  graduate  of  an  agri- 
cultural college  understands  how  to  lay 
out  his  land  to  the  best  advantage;  how 
to  conserve  the  soil  and  the  water ;  bet- 
ter yet  how  to  make  soil  out  of  the  air 
and  bring  up  plant  food  from  "the  farm 
under  his  farm."  Beside  this,  agricul- 
ture is  being  readjusted  so  as  to  lay  its 
basis  on  every  familiar  science.  It  is  a 
way-back  farm  that  has  no  shop  or  lab- 
oratory, where  the  young  folk  cannot 
study  botany  and  entomology  at  home. 

A  vast  system  of  university  extension 
is  growing  up,  and  by  means  of  bulletins 
and  corn  trains  and  other  appliances  edu- 
cation is  going  about  the  country  seeking 
willing  ears  and  open  hearts.  A  school 
in  an  orchard  is  no  longer  a  novelty. 
Why  should  it  be  ?  There  is  no  educator, 
said  Asa  Gray,  to  compare  with  those  old 
trees  that  filled  the  Oriskany  Valley.  It 
will  soon  be  the  rule  that  our  boys  and 
girls  will  do  most  of  their  studying  out 
of  doors. 

The  privileges  of  farm  life  have  multi- 
plied immensely.  Free  mail  delivery  nat- 
urally belonged  to  all  the  country,  but  we 
did  not  think  of  it  in  that  light.  Country 
telephones  were  denied  us  until  within 
about  twenty  years ;  now  it  is  a  poor 
man  indeed  who  cannot  be  linked  on  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  people,  for  bu.<iness 
purposes  as  well  as  social.  The  teamster 
takes  his  order  by  telephone.  Postal  sav- 
ings banks  had  a  hard  time  of  it  with  th^.- 
legislators,  but  they  are  now  accepting 
the  small  savings  of  farm  Ijoys  and  farm 
lalx)rers.  Very  soon  we  shall  have  par- 
cels post  service,  and  this  will  nearly 
equalize  chances  of  the  city  dweller  anrl 
the  most  isolated  farm  house. 

iieyond  all  the  rest  the  farmer  must 
be  thankful  for  good  roads.  It  was  noth- 
ing less  than  providential  that  the  auto- 
mobile brought  about  a  new  diy  for  the 
farmer's  team  and  wagon.  The  automo- 
bile was  provoking  in  its  lawlessness,  but 
it  is  settling  down  now  to  be  the  best 
means  of  haulage  for  any  one  who  wish(  s 
to  reach  the  market.  It  is  going  to  revo- 
Ijitionize  the  whole  business  of  trucking 
and    fruit    grrjwing.      It  will    rarrv  fiv* 


tinies  the  load  at  three  times  to  five  times 
the  speed  of  the  old  market  wagon. 
•Meanwhile  it  has  introduced  a  new  era 
of  road  making  that  is  a  saving  of  two- 
thirds  in  all  haulage.  Piety  may  antici- 
pate golden  streets  hereafter ;  it  can  ask 
for  nothing  better  just  now  than  concrete 
Telford. 

Are  we  so  overwhelmed  with  material 
progress  that  we  must  forget  God?  He 
is  a  blind  man  who  cannot  see  brne- 
volens  in  the  history  and  the  happenings 
of  our  common  life.  Life  is  robbed  of 
half  its  charm  where  one  has  not  learned 
to  be  grateful.  The  delight  of  returning 
love  for  love  is  a  single  paragraph  in  the 
story  of  duty.  Here  will  blossom  the  de- 
sire to  co-operate  with  the  Eternal 
Worker.  He  is  a  child  of  God  who 
causes  to  exist  a  nobler  fruit  or  more  val- 
uable vegetable,  if  only  his  chief  aim  is 
to  benefit  his  fellow  man. 

Equality  at  Law 

Religion  is  not  the  only  subject  upon 
which  the  human  race  talks  cant,  and 
religious  hypocrites  are  not  the  only,  and 
perhaps  not  the  worst,  hypocrites.  The 
principal  subject  upon  which  people  in 
the  United  States  talk  cant  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and 
our  most  nefarious  hypocrites  are  a  lot 
of  respectable  people  who  earnestly  want 
the  law  enforced — on  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

There  are  three  possible  and  familiar 
attitudes  toward  the  law,  and  three  cor- 
responding classes  of  persons.  Certain 
I)ersons  want  law  and  government  for 
everybody.  Some  of  these  are  called,  or 
call  themselves,  Socialists ;  others  wear 
no  tag.  Certain  other  persons  want  law 
and  government  for  nobody.  They  are 
called  anarchists.  Yet  other  persons 
want  law  and  gfjvernment  for  everybody 
except  themselves.  They  are  called  in- 
dividualists. Not  to  be  misunderstoofl. 
we  hasten  to  add  that  there  are  other  in- 
dividualists—  or  individualists  in  another 
sense  of  the  word.  A  large  proportion 
of  Americans  are  individualists  in  the 
sense  here  indicated.  It  is  among  these 
that  we  discover  the  talkers  of  legal 
cant. 

Discussion  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law  has  brought  the  canting  sort  of  in 
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(livicliialiNl^  proiiiinciitly  into  the  forums, 
I  hey  can  .sa>  imthiii^  Ion  had  ahoul  th<* 
aj4itattu'.>i  am)  the  jxjhticiaiiN  uhn  have 
"vvrecketl  husiness"  by  this  ahnminiblc 
act.  Mr.  \\  ickcrsham,  as  the  Attorney- 
(leneral  wlio  has  undertaken  ti>  enforce 
it,  is  anathema,  and  i'residint  latt,  as 
the  Chief  Magistrate  who  put  .Mr.  VVick- 
ersham  up  to  such  dastardly  doings, 
nuist  he  summarily  disposed  of  in  the 
Coming;  presidential  campaign.  In  the 
ey£S  of  these  vociferous  economists,  Mr. 
laft.  Mr.  VVickersham,  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  j;eutlemeii 
who  drafted  the  Sherman  act  have  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  blunder  of  as- 
suming that  law  and  government  are  for 
everybody.  That  is  socialism  ])ure  and 
simple,  and  the  United  States  must  be 
saved  from  such  socialism  at  any  cost. 

-And  the  offenders  could  so  easily  have 
found  out  for  whom  law  and  government 
ought  to  be  created,  and  to  whom  thev 
should  be  applied.  The  liwyers  and  the 
journalists  retained  by  our  most  substan- 
tial business  interests  could  have  told 
them  in  a  twmkling.  The  recent  unfor- 
tunate strike  of  the  wretched  New  York 
ash  cart  men  has  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  making  the  matter  perfectly  clear  to 
the  dullest  comprehension.  Government 
.iiid  law  are  tor  all  misguided  folk  who 
would  curtail  the  liberty  of  any  sovereign 
.\merican  citizen  who  stands  ready  to 
take  a  striker's  job  off  his  hands.  Th*' 
right  to  lift  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  garbage  without  assistance,  into  a  cart 
higher  than  your  head,  at  any  tune  afte* 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, is  unmistakably  one  of  the  inalien- 
able rights  that  were  contemplated  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  any 
public  service  employee  who  goes  on 
strike  with  the  idea  that  he  can  monop- 
olize such  employment  is  clearly  conduct 
ing  himself  in  restraint  of  trade.  Law 
and  government  for  such  a  creature  are 
an  obvious  necessity. 

Again,  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  we 
hasten  to  say  that  we  do  not  allege  th'' 
right,  legal  or  moral,  of  public  service 
employees  to  strike.  The  ethics  and  the 
expediencies  of  this  question  are  by  no 
means  as  siniple  as  some  people  imagine, 
hut  we  are  not  now  discussing  them.  We 
are  merely  pointing  out  the  ridiculous 
mental  contortions  of  those  purvevors  of 


Kgal  cant  who  with  one  breath  .so  glibly 
call  for  the  enforcement  of  law  agamsi 
wage-earning  monopolists  that  combine 
in  unions  and  go  on  strike,  and  in  the 
ne.xt  breath  declaim  against  the  "un- 
.American"  policy  of  any  governmental 
■;ontr(jl  of  business.  Such  talkers- are  noi 
only  ridiculous ;  they  are  thoroly  mis- 
chievous, and  we  venture  to  predict  that 
the  sober-minded  body  of  American 
voters  is  going  to  sit  on  them  at  the  fust 
opportunity.  They  are  a  public  enemy 
and  a  .social  nuisance. 

Equality  before  the  law  has  been  al 
least  one  of  the  ideals  of  Americanism, 
and  it  is  going  to  be  made  one  of  the 
realities.  ]f  liberty  is  right  for  business, 
it  is  right  for  labor.  If  monopolization 
is  execrable  in  trade  unions,  it  is  execra- 
ble in  corporations.  If  we  are  going  to 
call  out  the  police  when  strikers  throw 
bricks,  we  arc  going  to  call  out  the  en- 
tire power  of  national  and  state  govern- 
ments, if  necessary,  when  magnates  and 
corporations  wreck  properties  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  plain  letter  of  the  law  crush 
defenseless  competitors.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  decide  that  competition  is  not 
desirable  we  are  going  to  give  the  poor 
man  the  same  rights  to  enter  into  com- 
bination that  the  rich  man  enjoys. 

These  truths  we  hold  to  be  self-evident, 
and  the  sooner  the  hypocritical  talkers  of 
legal  cant  acknowledge  them  and  sub- 
scribe to  thcrn  the  better  off  they  will  be. 

A  Notable  Trust   Decision 

After  the  enactment  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-trust  law,  similar  laws  were  madt 
in  several  States.  Missouri  has  a  stat- 
ute aimed  at  great  incorporated  combi- 
nations, which,  if  prosecuted  to  convic- 
tion, may  be  heavily  fined  and  preventetl 
from  doing  business  there.  Suit  was 
brought,  under  the  law,  against  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  com- 
monly, called  the  Harvester  Trust.  The 
defendant  corporation  was  found  guilty, 
required  to  pay  a  fine  of  $50,000,  and 
forbidden  to  do  business  in  Missouri. 
The  final  decision  of  the  State's  highest 
court  was  made  known  a  few  days  ago. 
It  is  accompanied  by  remarks  of  an 
extraordinary  character.  We  quote  a 
part  of  the  Chief  Justice's  opinion. 
Consideration     of     it     may     promote    a 
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reasonable    and     just    solution     of    the 
Trust  problem.     The  Court  said : 

"The  evidence  shows  that  the  price  of  har- 
vester machines  was  not  materially  higher 
after  the  New  Jersey  corporation  [the  de- 
fendant company]  entered  the  ti^ld  than  it 
was  before,  until  1908,  when  it  was  mcreased 
8  or  10  per  cent.,  whilst  in  the  meantime  there 
had  been  a  greater  increase  in  the  price  of 
the  material  and  labor  used  in  their  construc- 
tion. The  evidence  also  shows  that,  while 
harvesting  machines  were  the  chief  products 
of  the  companies  absorbed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Companj',  that  company  has 
greatly  enlarged  its  business  and  extended 
it  to  many  other  farm  implements,  and  has 
thus  put  itself  in  competition  with  the  many 
concerns  that  theretofore  were,  and  still  are, 
engaged  in  manufacturing  such  other  farm 
implements,  and  the  farmers  generally  haze 
profited  thereby.  The  evidence  also  shows 
that  the  machines  manufactured  by  the  In- 
ternational Company  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved in  quality,  and  that  the  item  of  repair 
material  has  been  reduced  in  price  and  placed 
within  closer  reach  of  the  farmer.  On  the 
whole,  the  evidence  shows  that  the  Interna- 
tional Han/ester  Company  has  not  used  its 
power  to  oppress  or  injure  the  fanners  who 
are  its  customers." 

In  another  place  the  Chief  Justice 
said  that  "the  price"  had  "not  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of 
construction  or  the  increased  merit  of 
the  machines."  One  of  his  concurring 
associates,  desiring  to  make  his  views 
clearly  known,  wrote  a  separate  opinion. 
The  court,  he  said,  was  "required  by 
the  statute"  to  condemn  a  company 
"which  is  proved  by  the  facts  to  have 
been  so  far  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity." Pointing  to  the  evidence  cited 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  he  added  that 
"furthermore,  independent  manufac- 
turers have  not  suffered  by  reason  of 
the  combination."  It  a[)pears  also  that 
there  had  been  testimony  from  scores  of 
retail  dealers  to  the  effect  that  the  com- 
pany had  used  no  unfair  methods  in  its 
transactions  with  them  or  in  its  treat- 
ment of  competitors. 

All  this  was  rjuite  complimentary  to 
the  defendant  corporation.  Cpon  such 
a  statement  of  facts  one  would  say  that 
it  was  entitled  to  a  vote  of  thinks.  Still, 
it  must  be  condemned,  driven  out  and 
fined.  Why?  Thf  Thief  Justice  ox- 
plaincfl : 

"When  men  dplilifratcly  rind  intellijfcntly  no 
to  work  and  arqiiirc  ffowcr  that  will  cnaMc 
ihrrn  to  control  the  market,  if  they  choose  to 
exprri>e  it,  there  is  no  use  for  them  to  say 
ih.-if  thf-y  difl  not  inf'^n'l  to  control  the  trade 


or  hniit  ooinpetition ;  nor,  when  the  legality 
of  their  act  of  acquisition  is  in  question,  is  it 
any  use  for  them  to  say.  We  have  not  used 
the  power  to  oppress  any  one.'' 

And  the  Justice  who  wrote  a  separate 
opinion  remarked : 

"The  statute,  however,  is  plain  in  its  terms 
and  indicates  very  clearly  that  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Legislature  to  forbid  a  license  in 
this  State  to  any  foreign  corporation  which 
should  prove  to  be  a  member  of  any  combina- 
tion organized  to  lessen  competition,  and  this 
without  regard  to  the  question  whether  the 
consumer  would  be  injuriously  affected." 

We  suspect  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Missouri  has  not  a  very  favorable  opin- 
ion of  the  Legislature  by  which  this  law 
was  passed,  or  of  succeeding  Legisla- 
tures that  have  failed  to  amend  it. 

The  defendant  corporation  is  one  that 
was  recently  in  imminent  danger  of  be- 
ing prosecuted  by  the  United  States, 
and  whose  officers  have  been  in  con- 
ference with  the  Attorney-General  as  to 
changes — in  the  direction  of  disintegra- 
tion or  dissolution — by  which  prosecu- 
tion in  the  future  may  be  averted. 

Now,  how  is  the  public  interest  served 
by  the  enforcement  of  stich  a  statute  as 
this  Missouri  law  against  a  corporation 
characterized  by  the  State's  highest 
court  as  a  public  benefactor?  The  com- 
pany has  power,  it  is  said,  which  could 
be  used  to  the  injury  of  the  public,  but 
the  court  acknowledges  that  this  power 
has  not  been  so  used.  Indeed,  the  court 
admits  that  the  company  has  studiously 
refrained  from  such  a  tise  of  it. 

Would  it  not  be  for  the  public  inter- 
est in  Missouri  and  elsewhere  to  pre- 
serve and  retain  and  enjoy  the  benefits 
enumerated  by  the  court,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  some  official  influence,  to 
insure  a  continuance  of  good  conduct,  to 
prevent  a  possible  misuse  f)f  the  power? 
(Jught  there  not  to  be  a  I'edcral  Inter- 
state Trade  Commission,  by  which  the 
power  may  be  controlled  and  regulated? 

The  British  Species 

li  is  a  matter  for  no  little  gratulalion 
that  the  pestilent  I'.ritish  species  of  mill 
tant  suffragist  callcfl  the  suffraget  has 
not  proved  nfl.ipl.'iblc  lo  our  political 
clinirile.  .Specimens  have  been  iinpr)rted 
and  have  been  on  exhibition  and  have  oc- 
ca«ion;illy  been  admirerl,  but  the  attompi 
to  raise  the  brccfj  here  has  been  a  dismal 
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— or  a  haijp)— failure.     They  show  here 
III-*  such    vitahty   as   did   the   ^i|)>y   uioth 
aiul    the    eabha^e    biitlerlly    u  htii    intiD 
(hiced  from  abroad. 

The    British    suffrage!    is    a    strange 
brood.     They  invert  not  only  the  charac- 
teristics of   the   sex,   but   would  subvert 
the  very  i)rinci|)les  of  persuasion  and  of 
reform.     During  the  last  week  they  made 
a  fresh  outbreak  of  violence  for  the  ab- 
surdest  sort  of  reason.      I'rinie  Minister 
Ascuiith   lu1d   announced   that  he   would 
introduce  a  bill  into   Parliament  to  cor- 
rect some  monstrous  inequalities  in  suf- 
frage and  give  but  one  vote  to  one  man. 
The  suffragets  asked  him  to  add  the  pro- 
vision that  would  give  woiuen  also  a  vote, 
all  women  as  well  as  aH  men.     He  toUl 
them  that  he  was  not  himself  a  believer 
in  woman  suffrage,  but  if  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  should  be  offered  in  the  I  louse 
and    find    acceptance    there,   he    would 
not  oppose  it,  but  would  make  it  an  ad- 
ministrative measure.    .A.s  there  are  many 
members   who  would    be    glad   to  offer 
such  an  amendment,  and  the  chance  of 
success  was  not  very  small,  one  would 
think   that   this   concession    would    have 
been  most  gratifying;  but  these  British 
suffragets  have  so  little  sense  of  reason  or 
humor  that  they  were  angry  and  entered 
on  a  bitter  belligerent  campaign.     They 
stormed  in  a  body  the  Parliament  House 
and,  when   repulsed    gently  enough    by 
the  police,  they  separated  in  bands,  walk- 
ing, or  riding  in  automobiles,  with  stones 
under    their    coats,     with    which     they 
smaslied  hundreds  of  window^s,  or  bat- 
tered them  with  hammers,  and  were  ar- 
rested   as    they    expected    and    desired. 
Then    when    several    hundred    of    them, 
ladies  at  other  times,  ladies  of  position 
and  wealth,  many  of  them,  w-ere  brought 
before    the    magistrate,  they  refused  to 
pay  the  fine  imposed,  but  chose  proudlv 
to  go  to  prison  ;  and  to  prison  they  went, 
sentenced  for  a  period  from  five  days  to 
two  months. 

Now,  what  did  they  expect  to  make 
by  that  vicious  procedure?  We  are  toll 
that  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church  so 
eager  were  the  enthusiasts  to  achieve  the 
glory  of  martvrdom  that  they  would  pur- 
posely provoke  arrest  by  insulting  the 
altars,  so  that  they  might  be  given  to 
wild  beasts  in  the  circus,  until  the  bish- 
ops had  to  rebuke  and  forbid  their  stu- 


pid zeal.  Some  such  a  mob  madness  for 
the  distinction  of  imprisonment  has  ob- 
sessed this  British  species.  They  glory 
in  their  vulgar  shame. 

But  again  we  ask,  What  do  they  expect 
to  accomplish  by  the  harridan  t'actics  of 
smashing  windows  and  going  to  prison? 
One  would  think  it  would  be  just  the 
way  to  disgust  sensible  people  and  spoil 
their  chances.  They  say  they  want  to 
call  attention  to  their  cause.  They  have 
done  that  well  enough,  or  at  least  have 
called  attention  to  themselves.  Is  break- 
ing the  laws,  damaging  property,  rioting 
in  the  streets,  fighting  the  police,  being 
sentenced  to  prison  as  lawbreakers,  a 
good  way  to  persuade  lawmakers  that 
they  are  fit  to  make  laws  and  give  to 
Great  Britain  a  better,  saner,  purer  con- 
dition of  society?  We  do  not  pretend  to 
understand  the  British  temper,  but  in  this 
country  such  behavior  would  disgust  men 
and  women  alike,  and  would  mightily  in- 
jure the  cause  they  sought  to  subserve. 

We  have  no  such  sufTragcts  here.  We 
have  suffragists,  and  they  take  a  differ- 
ent and  better  method  to  persuade  the 
people.  They  apply  their  arguments  to 
reason  and  not  to  windows.  They  speak, 
they  write,  they  plead,  they  even  .show 
themselves  in  processions,  but  all  woman- 
ly and  peaceful.  They  copy  no  hooligan 
tactics.  They  go  to  legislatures  and 
speak  in  committees  and  they  win  votes. 
Their  method  does  not  insult  the  logic 
of  human  nature ;  and  they  succeed. 
They  have  attained  partial  suff'ragc  in 
half  the  States  of  the  I^nion.  and  com- 
plete suffrage  in  six,  with  more  to  follow. 
Their  way  pays  here.  Perhaps  the  Brit- 
ish way  will  pay  in  Britain,  but  that 
would  prove  a  different  kind  of  human 
nature  to  prevail  there  than  prevails 
here.     We  shall  see. 

Browning  or  the   Budget 

The  term  "clubman"  has  a  rather  defi- 
nite connotation.  But  the  term  "club- 
woman" may  mean  various  and  diverse 
things.  The  clubwoman  may  be  femi- 
nist or  anti-feminist ;  she  may  be  a 
fanatical  temperance  reformer  or  ad- 
dicted to  cocktails  and  cigarets  :  she  may 
bo  a  connoisseur  of  mezzotints  or  an  ex- 
pert in  .sewage.  Consequently  those  who 
praise  and  those  who  criticise  wonien's 
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ciubs  are  apt  to  have  in  mind  quite  oppo- 
site tendencies.      It  is  very  desirable  that 
a    diversity    of    aims    should    be    main- 
tained or  even   increased,   and   for  that 
reason  we  deplore  the  prevailing  disposi- 
tion to   force  all  the  culture  clubs  into 
utilitarian    channels.       No    doubt    great 
good  has  been  done  in  recent  years  by  di- 
recting the  attention  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  clubwomen   in  this  country  to 
questions  of  practical  importance  and  of 
using  their  collective  energies  for  local 
benefit,  but    there    is    danger    that    the 
value  of  other  forms  of  interest  and  ac- 
tivity may  be  overlooked.     As  it  is  now 
a  group  of  women  who  meet  together  for 
the    sole   purpose   of   reading   poetry   to 
each  other  or  looking  at  pictures  together 
is  likely  to  be  the  object  of  so  niuch  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  on  the  part  of  their 
-Martha-minded  colleagues,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  sterner  sex,  as  to  be  forced  to 
disband  or  go  to  reading  poetry  to  fac- 
tory girls  and  convicts  who  don't  want 
to  hear  it,  or  to  getting  up  a  loan  collec- 
tion for  the  schoolhouse.      Unless  a  de- 
partment can  make  a  showing  of  "some- 
thmg  done"  in  the  annual  report  it  is  like- 
Iv  to  be  eliminated.      The  sense  of  duty 
to  others  is  apt  to  be  a  hyperdeveloped 
organ  in  woman,  and  this  can  be  played 
upon  until  she  gets  so  she  can't  enjoy 
herself  without  feeling  miserable  about 
it.      The   right  of    woman   to  her  own 
amusements  is  the  last  of  woman's  rights 
to  be  asserted  and  the  hardest  for  her  to 
maintain. 

Now.  it  was  a  perfectly  proper  instinct 
which  drove  the  women  of  the  latter  8o's 
U)  the  collective  pursuit  of  art  and  liter- 
ature. They  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
antiquity  to  escape  from  the  ennui  oi 
everyday  duties,  and  they  flew  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  enlarcre 
their  mental  horizon.  The  cultiirc  club 
of  those  days  was  not  a  department  of 
municipal  government  or  an  extension 
of  the  homr-  circle.  It  was  a  change.  It 
is  not  always  that  nf)W.  The  housewife 
who  has  spent  a  wcarv  week  trying  in 
vain  to  make  both  ends  meet  is  expected 
to  spend  her  free  .Saturday  afternoon  at 
the  still  more  hopeless  task  of  getting  the 
rity  budget  to  b^ilance  with  its  revenue. 
A  woman  who  has  worked  harrl  all  the 
forenor/fi  rleanint:  ho"se  is  refiiired,  un- 
der jienalty  of  being  acciiscd  of  the  crime 


of  incivism,  to  devote  the  rest  of  her  day 
to  the  question  of  cleaning  the  streets. 
Now,  if  she  had  spent  her  spare  hour  in 
.fingering  archaic  colored  prints  of  court 
l)ersonages,  nobody  would  have  objected 
except  certain  old-fashioned  moralists 
who  are  nowadays  not  listened  to.  It  is 
recreation  and  her  right.  But  if  she 
chooses  to  spend  it  fingering  platinum 
prints  of  cinque  cento  madonnas  she  be- 
comes the  butt  of  journalistic  jokers  and 
the  scorn  of  professional  philanthropists 
and  artists.  For  this  is  not — to  their 
minds — recreation.  It  betrays  an  unwar- 
rantable aspiration  for  esthetics.  She  is 
trying  to  get  above  her  station.  Snub 
her  down. 

That  class  of  women,  unfortunately  too 
large,  which  have  been  freed  from  any 
useful  occupation  in  the  home  thru  their 
own  selfishness  or  their  husbands'  indul- 
gence, should,  on  the  principle  that 
change  is  recreation,  be  the  chief  partici- 
]>ants  in  the  practical  work  of  the  soci- 
ety. A  lady  whose  sole  imperative  duty 
is  leading  a  white,  fuzzy,  microscopic 
dog  out  for  his  morning  walk,  ought  to 
(jualify  for  the  mothers'  club  and  study 
eugenics. 

The  especial  danger  of  the  position 
into  which  our  present  social  system 
rather  than  an  immutable  providence  has 
placed  women  is  that  the  narrowness  of 
their  household  occuj)ati()ns  shall  pro- 
duce a  narrowness  of  mind.  The  rem- 
edy for  this,  or,  more  accurately  speak- 
ing, the  relief  from  it,  comes  from  seek- 
ing recreation  and  relaxation  in  some- 
thing of  a  very  different  character.  If 
housework  is  prosaic,  poetry  is  the  natu- 
ral outlet.  If  it  is  monotonous  and  con- 
fined to  daily  necessities,  the  caprices  of 
art  and  the  vistas  of  history  will  afford 
a  welcome  change. 

After  all,  these  two  ideals  of  clubdom, 
to  increase  efficiency  and  to  give  recrea- 
tion, are  not  so  incompatible  as  they  may 
appear.  True  recreatif)n  increases  effi- 
ciency, rihesterton  has  something  to  say 
.ipposite  to  this  as  to  everything  else : 

"We  slionld  always  be  much  more  inclined 
to  trust  a  solicitor  who  rliri  iiol  talk  about 
'■rmvcyanrinj?  over  tlic  nuts  anH  wiiic.  What 
wc  really  rlrsirc  of  any  man  ronductintr  any 
business  is  (liat  the  full  forrc  ol  an  ordinary 
Mian  should  lie  j»uf  into  thai  partindar  study. 
We  do  not  desire  that  the  full  force  of  that  . 
study   should   be   put    into    an    ordinary    man. 
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\Vc  ili>  iu>l  III  llic  liasl  wi>.li  lliat  mir  par- 
iKular  law  suit  shuuUI  pour  its  eiit-rgy  iiiId 
our  liarrister's  Kunies  vMth  his  tliililrcii,  or 
rides  un  lii*  liiiycle,  or  iiUMliiatioiis  oii  llu- 
iiioriung  siar.  Hut  ui-  «lo,  as  a  inaitir  ol 
tact,  desire  that  his  Ruiiit-s  with  his  cliihlrcii, 
and  his  rides  on  his  bicycle,  and  his  medita- 
tions on  the  morning  star  shouhl  pour  sonie- 
ihmg  of  their  energy  into  our  hiw  sui'..  We 
do  desire  that  if  he  has  gained  any  especial 
Uiiig  developiiR'iit  from  his  bicycle,  or  any 
lirij-ht  and  pleasing  iiieta|)hors  from  the  morn- 
ing; star,  that  they  should  le  placed  at  our 
disposal  in  that  particular  forensic  contro- 
versy, in  a  word,  wc  are  very  glad  that  he 
is  an  ordinary  man,  since  that  may  help  him 
to  be  an  exceptional  lawyer.  .  .  ." 

We  hope,  then,  that  the  women  who 
have  a  taste  for  the  cnltivation  of  arts, 
letters  and  sciences  of  no  practical  nse  to 
them,  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
hliirfcd  out  of  it.  All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jane  a  dull  girl.  The  dilettante 
and  amateur  spirit,  in  that  it  is  play  and 
not  work,  is  more  akin  to  the  true  spirit 
of  artistic  creation  than  the  profession- 
alism which  always  strives  to  supplant  it. 
It  is  perhaps  the  particular  form  of  the 
artistic  gift  which  it  is  woman's  province 
to  preserve.  We  do  not  indeed  fear  that 
in  the  long  run  she  will  neglect  this 
feminine  fine,  art,  which  consists  in  tlic 
discovery,  encouragement  and  ap[)lica- 
tion  of  the  other  fine  arts.  We  re- 
joice to  see  that  the  women  of  California, 
in  the  heat  of  their  recent  struggle  for 
political  rights,  did  not  forget  it.  One 
of  their  campaign  banners  bore  the  signi- 
ficant legend,  "Bread  for  all  and  Roses, 
too!"  This  has  given  Mr.  (Jppenheim  a 
theme  for  a  poem  in  the  December 
American  Magazine: 

"As  we  come  marching,  marching  in  the 
beauty  of  the  day, 

A  million  darkened  kitchens,  a  thousand  mill- 
lofts  gray 

Are  touched  with  all  the  radiance  that  a  sud- 
den  sun   discloses, 

For  the  people  hear  us  singing,  'Bread  and 
Roses,    Bread    and    Roses.'  " 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  ^^-^  announcement  is 
Announcement  "^^de  by  The  North 
American,  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
himself,  that  he  is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  pledged  to  support  Mr.  Taft  for 
re-election,  and  that  he  will  support  no 
one  whatever.  It  is  further  added,  on 
his  authority,  that  he  is  not  himself  a 
candidate  and   never  has   been  ;  that  he 


refuses  pledges  of  siipp(jrl  ami  wishes 
his  friends  not  to  urge  his  presentation 
as  a  candidate.  I  le  is  not  ;i  i  andidate, 
he  says,  and  lie  wishes  all  such  sugges 
tion  to  cease.  We  take  him  at  his  word  ; 
but  will  they  cease?  Will  this  pronounce 
ment  have  any  great  tendency  to  make 
theni  cease?  It  is  not  clear  to  us  that 
such  is  the  case.  It  appears  to  us  that, 
barring  some  unfortunate  mistakes,  Mr. 
Taft  has  made  an  excellent  President 
ami  has  accomplished  more  than  most 
Presidents.  The  country  would  be  safe 
in  his  hands  for  another  quadrennium. 
l)Ut  while  he  has  been  a  gemiine  pro 
gressive,  to  some  progressives  he  has 
seemed  to  lag  too  much,  and  some  who 
do  not  want  Mr.  La  FoUette  would  like 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  while  others  more  con- 
servatively inclined  imagine  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  be  a  safer  President, 
from  their  point  of  view,  than  Mr.  Taft, 
if  one  can  judge  him  from  the  latter's 
.Attorney-General's  efforts,  and  they 
turn  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  ask  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  he  de- 
clare that  he  would  not  accept  the  nomi- 
nation. All  he  can  do  is  to  ask  his 
friends  not  to  push  his  name;  and  yet 
they  will  remembep  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  nominated  as  Vice-President  and 
did  his  best  to  escape  it ;  but  when  prest 
upon  him  he  was  obliged  to  accept  it. 

The  Mayor  of  Mayor  Shank,  of  Indi- 
Indianapolis  anapolis,  has  tackled  a 
pretty  big  job  if  he  at- 
tempts to  supply  the  people  of  the  city 
with  coal  and  provisions  at  wholesale 
prices.  He  thought  the  coal  dealers  were 
taking  too  large  profits,  and  so  he  bought 
coal  by  the  carload  and  sold  it  for  what 
it  cost  him.  It  pleased  the  people,  all 
but  the  coal  dealers.  Then  he  began 
selling  in  the  same  way  potatoes  and  ap- 
ples bought  in  quantity  from  the  farmers. 
He  could  undersell  the  merchants,  for  he 
is  a  rich  man  and  does  not  need  the 
profit.  This  last  week  he  has  bought  up 
turkeys  and  chickens  in  the  same  way  bv 
the  quantity,  to  drive  the  poulterers  out 
of  business  or  compel  thetn  to  reduce 
their  prices.  His  is  not  quite  as  extreme 
as  the  old  way  of  the  Roman  rulers,  who 
oflFered  the  populace  "bread  and  games" 
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foi  .vhicli  they  asked  no  pay,  but  the 
principle  is  the  same.  It  is  not  safe  po- 
litical economy.  Jt  may  please  those  who 
take  advantage  of  it  and  get  their 
Thanksgiving  turkey  a  few  cents 
cheaper,  but  retail  merchants  we  must 
have  in  our  cities  and  towns,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  their  profit.  If  they  fleece 
their  customers  by  suppressing  competi- 
tion, there  are,  or  ought  to  be,  other  ways 
to  prevent  it,  either  by  law  or  by  counter- 
combination  ;  but  we  do  not  see  the  wis- 
dom of  having  a  mayor  or  other  official 
seeking  popularity  by  breaking  down  the 
laws  of  trade  and  giving  away  part  of 
the  cost  of  service.  We  do  not  know  that 
Mayor  Shank  is  seeking  re-election,  but 
if  he  were  we  could  not  see  the  difiference 
between  his  gifts  to  the  voters  and  those 
of  the  candidate  who  ofifers  cigars  or 
monev. 

In  Italy,  where  the  em- 
Sunday  Mails  ployees  on  the  Govern- 
ment railroads  are  not  al- 
lowed to  strike,  they  are  able  to  let  their 
grievances  be  known  by  obeying  the 
regulations  so  very  strictly  and  carefully 
as  to  disorganize  the  service.  In  a  simi 
lar  way  the  letter  carriers  in  1874  se- 
cured the  reversal  of  an  order  by  the 
Postmaster-General  that  they  should  de- 
liver letters  on  Sunday  in  all  first-class 
cities.  The  letter  carriers  in  this  city  did 
not  like  it ;  it  spoiled  their  rest  day  and 
increased  their  labor.  So  they  developed 
the  plan  of  delivering  letters  to  clergymen 
while  they  were  in  church.  Dr.  William 
M.  Taylor  was  in  the  midst  of  a  sermon 
in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  when  up  the 
mirldlc  aisle  walker!  a  po'^tman  with  a 
pack  of  letters  on  his  back.  The  ushers 
tried  to  stop  him,  but  failed.  He  stopt 
before  the  pulpit  and  held  out  some  let- 
ters. The  preacher  did  not  like  the  in- 
terruption anrl  asked  by  what  authority 
mail  was  served  on  Sunday.  "By  orders 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,"  was  the 
answer.  Dr.  Taylor  refused  to  receive 
his  letters,  and  before  continuing  his  ser- 
mon exprest  his  disapprrnal  of  the  inno- 
vation. Before  the  end  of  the  week  the 
orrlcr  was  withdrawn  at  Washington. 
We  now  have  thrfc-fourths  of  the  post 
offices  closed  on  Sunday,  and  ;il!  of  them 
ought  to  be.  A  bill  was  before  ( V>ngrcss 
at  the  late  session  closing  all  offices  on 


Sunday  and  it  ought  to  be  past ;'  but  as 
there  arc  important  special  delivery  let- 
ters, such  as  those  caused  by  sickness  anil 
death,  there  should  be  provision  made 
that  such  letters  can  be  delivered  even  on 
Sunday,  but  otherwise  none  but  the  most 
necessary  work  should  be  done,  and  post- 
men and  clerks  should  be  required  to 
work  but  six  days  in  the  week,  whether  in 
the  city  or  country. 

Government  by  ^e  wonder  if  the  public 
Commission  l^^s  any  conception  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the 
government  of  cities  by  commissions  is 
advancing  thruout  the  country,  At  last 
accounts  170  cities  in  the  country  had 
adopted  this  solidified  method  of  secur- 
ing responsibility  and  economy.  These 
cities  are  in  thirty-three  States,  East  and 
West,  North  and  South.  Their  popula- 
tion ranges  from  Oakland's  150,174  to 
less  than  5,000.  Of  the  cities  besides 
Oakland,  Cal.,  that  have  over  100,000  in- 
habitants are  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  and  Omaha,  Neb.,  while  twenty-one 
others  have  Over  40,000.  A  number  of  State 
capitals  have  adopted  the  plan ;  among 
them  are  .the  capitals  of  Alabama,  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas  and  Utah.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  very  simplest  form  of  commission 
government  we  may  mention  Sacra- 
mento, the  capital  of  California,  which 
has  just  adopted  the  plan.  The  entire 
government  of  this  city  of  44,696  inhab- 
itants is  invested  in  five  men,  chosen  by 
a  general  ballot  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  city.  The  five  have  just  been 
chosen,  but  hereafter  one  will  go  out 
every  year  and  one  be  chosen.  This  will 
be  the  shortest  ballot  yet  on  record  for 
local  offices.  Sacramento  ado|)ts  the  plan 
after  eight  other  cities  h.id  tried  it,  in- 
cluding Oakland.  150,174  population; 
Berkeley,  40,434  ;  and  .San  Diego,  39,578. 
Among  the  important  cities  which  adopt- 
ed the  system  in  the  elections  of  Novem- 
ber 7,  besides  Sacramento,  there  were 
Ix)vvell  and  Lawrence,  Mass.,  with  106, 
294  anrl  85,H<;j  jjopulation  rcspectivelv  ; 
.Stockton,  Cal.,  and  Lexington,  Ky.  Of 
the  cities  which  have  m.'ide  trial  of  it  not 
one  has  gone  back  to  the  old  way,  for 
Chelsea,   Mass.,  is  not  an  exception;  its 
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hoard  of  (.((Mtrol  \Nas  a  temporary  expe- 
dient uitli  an  impcrftvt  systein  voted  by 
the  legislature  for  tlnne  )ears,  as  an  ex- 
pedient after  the  great  lire.  No  conunis- 
sion  city  has  yet  returned  lo  the  alder- 
Hianic  plan,  and  none  seems  likely  to 
do  so. 

M 

Professor  Langevin,  a 
A  French  Duel  French  scholar  of  dis- 
tinction, loved  Mme. 
IVofessor  Curie,  an  even  more  distin- 
tinguished  chemist,  more  than  he  did  the 
mother  of  his  four  children,  a  large  num- 
ber for  a  French  family.  His  wife 
l)rLiu<^ht  suit,  and  a  journalist  published 
some  of  Mme.  Professor  Curie's  let- 
ters to  her  lover,  and  characterized  him 
as  a  coward  and  a  sneak.  That  made  M. 
Professor  Langevin  angry,  and  he  chal- 
lenged the  journalist  to  a  duel.  At  the 
signal  to  fire  the  professor  raised  his  pis- 
tol, but  the  journalist  did  nut  lift  his 
hand.  Then  the  professor  dropped  hi>: 
hand  without  firing,  and  the  seconds  took 
the  pistols ;  honor  was  satisfied,  and  mu- 
tual respect  restored.  Might  all  duels 
end  so,  that  the  duello  might  go  out  in  a 
gale  of  laughter.  The  French  public 
seems  to  favor  the  professor,  who 
naturally  found  more  enjoyment  in  the 
society  of  a  woman  of  genius  than  in  the 
commonplace  mother  of  his  children. 
Why  should  not  two  people  of  high  qual- 
ity be  superior  to  all  the  conventions  of 
men  and  all  the  laws  of  God?  It  seems 
strange  to  these  French  people  of  society 
that  Madame  Langevin  should  object  to 
her  husband  entertaining  his  admired 
affinity  in  his  private  lodgings.  Long- 
may  we  hold  to  the  old  puritanical  notion 
that  there  is  one  moral  law  for  genius 
and  mediocrity,  and  that  a  double  obliga- 
tion rests  on  genius  to  hold  every  home 
sacred. 

Is  a  Meeting-House      ^^   was   in   the   most 
a  Church?  fashionable    Presbv- 

terian  church  edifice 
in  New  Orleans  that  there  was  held  an 
interdenominational  meeting  in  which  a 
number  of  women  made  reports  and  said 
a  few  words — innocent  and  proper 
enough.  But  there  were  Presbyterians 
who  were  appalled.  Does  not  the  Bible 
distiiictlv  command  that  women  shall  not 


speak  in  church,  cannot  even  ask  a  (|ties- 
lioii,  bill  must  ask  their  husbands  at 
home.''  .So  the  church  and  its  pastor  were 
sumiiionetl  before  the  Presb)tery  and  the 
.Synocl,  and  condemned  for  a  breach  of 
church  law.  The  case  will  now  go  to 
the  Southern  (ieneral  Assembly,  and  we 
fear  for  the  result.  And  yet  the  pastor 
and  the  church  have  a  good  technical 
defense.  These  women  did  not  speak  in 
church,  they  spoke  only  in  the  meeting- 
house. What  Paul  forbade  was  speak- 
ing in  the  ekklcsia,  the  meeting  of  the 
company  of  the  believers.  Tliey  did 
nut  speak  in  a  i'resbylerian  ckklesia,  but 
to  an  unofificial  interdenominational  com- 
pany of  unassorted  people.  The  building 
is  not  the  church.  We  can  get  an  idea 
of  how  far  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  is  behind  the  Northern  by  recall- 
ing that  some  thirty  years  ago  a  more 
flagrant  case  occurred  in  New  Jersey. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  See,  pastor  of  a  Presby- 
terian church  in  Newark,  actually  invited 
Miss  Smiley  to  preach  to  his  people.  For 
this  breach  of  ecclesiastical  law  he  was 
brought  before  what  is  called  a  "court  of 
Jesus  Christ"  and  adjudged  guilty;  but 
we  have  heard  of  no  such  case  since, 
altho  plenty  of  women  speak. 

A  Two  Miliion  It  is  good  news  that 
College  Library  plans  for  a  new  library 
building  at  Harvard,  to 
cost  two  millions  and  to  house  2,400,000 
volumes,  have  been  drawn  by  direction 
of  a  committee  of  the  Harvard  overseers. 
The  destruction  of  the  long  outgrown 
library  building.  Gore  Hall,  is  to  precede 
the  completion  of  the  new  edifice.  Har- 
vard University  has  one  of  the  largest 
and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all 
academic  libraries — it  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent proposition  from  what  it  was 
when  to  Ticknor,  returning  from  Ger- 
many, it  seemed  "a  closetful  of  books" — 
and  it  is  time  that  a  university  so  well 
provided  with  athletic  grounds  and  sci- 
entific museums  should  have  a  house 
wherein  to  range  its  book  collections 
conveniently  and  with  regard  to  the 
architectural  decencies.  Besides,  a  new 
library  will  go  some  little  distance  to- 
ward replacing  the  loss  of  the  old  elms 
that  used  to  ornament  the  Harvard 
Yard. 
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Mr.  Waldstein,  the  Slade  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Cambridge  University,  has 
resigned  his  position,  and  in  a  letter  to 
the  London  Times  says  that  it  gives  a 
salary  of  only  $1,700  a  year,  which  is  all 
the  provision  for  teaching  architecture. 
Egyptology  and  general  Oriental  arche- 
ology>  medieval  and  Renaissance  art,  his- 
tory, esthetics  and  the  art  side  of  ethno- 
logical and  anthropological  studies.  Poor 
Cambridge  !  Our  American  universities 
make  generous  provision  for  these  sub- 
jects, and  perhaps  a  dozen  of  them  have 
special  schools  of  architecture,  and  have 
had  for  years.  Professor  Waldstein  does 
not  dare  to  beg  for  professorships  in  all 
these  subjects,  but  he  begs  at  least  for 
lectureships  at  $250  a  year,  which  we 
think  England  ought  not  to  be  too  poor 
to  supply. 

In  a  letter    recently  published    Lord 

Roberts,  great  military  authority  that  he 

is,  says: 

"My  country,  right  or  wrong,  ...  is  the 
sentiment  most  treasured  in  the  breast  of  any 
one  worthy  of  the  name  of  man." 

So  said  Stephen  Decatur  in  a  toast  given 

in  Norfolk  in  1820: 

'Our  country!  In  her  mtercourse  with 
foreign  nations  may  she  always  be  in  the 
right;  but  our  country-,  right  or  wrong." 

In  resp>onsc  John  Quincy  Adams  wrote : 

"And    say    not    then,    'My    country    right    or 
wrong,' 
Nor    draw    thy    sword    in    an    unhallowed 
cause. 
But  when  thy  country  wanders  from  the  right 
Furl  up  iier  banners  and  avert  thy  sight." 

Which  dr>ctrine  is  right,  that  of  the  two 
soldiers  or  that  of  the  statesman  ? 

We  hear  much  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tif»ns.  with  their  1,750,00^;  members,  and 
their  $5,rxxj.ooo  last  year  in  aid  of  strikes, 
but  we  hear  much  less  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  farmers,  perhans  because  thev 
have  no  strikes,  and  no  desire  to  shorten 
the  hours  of  labor.  The  fanriers  have 
over  I2,rxy';  fair  assrn-iations  in  the  cou.i- 
trv,  with  over  24^>,ooo  m(ml)ers ;  and 
their  income  was  over  $6,500,000,  of 
which  over  $2,5o<"j.ooo  was  spent  in  jjre- 
miiims,  whilf  the  attendance  at  the  fair>< 
was  more  than  1 5,or)o,fK^)0.  N'o  other 
Irtisiness  so  abimdantly  enriches  the  coun- 
tr)-  as  does  tliat  of  the  farmer. 


When  Mr.  Balfour  suddenly  vacated 
the  leadership  of  the  Conservative  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  there  were 
three  candidates  for  the  succession — Mr. 
Austin  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Walter  Long 
and  Mr.  Bonar  Law ;  one  a  Unitarian, 
one  an  Anglican  Churchman  and  one  a 
Presbyterian ;  and  Mr.  Law,  the  Presby- 
terian, won.  He  is  also  a  great  chess 
plaver. 

Let  no  one,  cleric  or  lay,  hereafter 
dare,  if  he  feels  aggrieved,  to  summon 
any  priest  or  other  ecclesiastic  before  a 
court  for  any  civil  or  criminal  action ;  for 
by  a  motu  propria  an  old  rule  is  inter- 
preted afresh,  and  any  one  who  is  guilty 
of  such  an  invasion  of  ecclesiastical  im- 
munity is  ipso  facto  to  be  excommuni- 
cated. 

The  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  re- 
cent suffraget  demonstration  in  London 
is  that  it  is  dangerous  to  tell  women  that 
there  is  something  they  cannot  do.  For 
years  men  have  been  saying  that  women 
could  not  throw  stones.  Those  who  live 
in  glass  houses  should  not  make  deroga- 
tory remarks. 

.     J* 

Last  Monday  a  man  was  hanged  in 
Georgia  for  the  crime  of  killing  two  ne- 
gro women,  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  in 
the  history  of  the  State  that  a  man  has 
been  executed  for  killing  a  negro.  Very 
occasionally  one  has  been  hanged  for  kill- 
ing a  white  man. 

J* 

Hereafter  chewing  gum  will  be  ban- 
ished from  the  ship  stores  of  the  navy. 
The  officers  do  not  like  to  see  the  enlisted 
men  moving  their  jaws  on  parade.  It 
is  not  clear  that  chewing  gum  is  more 
unsanitary  than  tobacco,  and  we  hope  to 
see  tobacco  also  excluded  and  forbidden. 

J* 
We  are  glad  that  Creat  Britain  is 
waking  up  over  the  I'ersian  crisis.  She 
may  well  consider  Mr.  .Shuster's  long 
protest,  anrl  be  concerned  over  Russia's 
attempt  to  take  possession  of  two  prov- 
inces. 

Not  all  the  mnckrakers  of  New  York 
C'ity  were  on  a  strike  last  week;  only 
those  who  wear  white  uniforms  on  the 
street. 


^^1 

I  n  sura  nee 

^^M 

Death  of  Ji)hn   1".    Drycleii 

In  the  death  of  Juhn  !•".  Dryden,  presi- 
dent of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America,  the  insurance  world 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  prominent  and 
distinguished  members.  Under  Mr. 
Dryden's  leadership  the  IVudential  was 
l)uilt  up  from  the  most  humble  begin- 
ning to  one  of  the  largest  life  insurance 
companies  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Dryden  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Maine  in  1839.  When  he  was  seven 
years  old,  his  family  moved  to  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  Young  Dryden,  between 
terms  at  school,  worked  at  the  machin- 
ist's trade  in  the  W^orcester  shops  and 
mills  ;  but  his  consuming  desire  was  for 
education. 

In  the  face  of  tremendous  difficulties, 
complicated  by  a  naturally  delicate  con- 
stitution, he  finally  earned  enough  money 
to  take  him  to  Yale.  He  was  then 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  for  two  years 
he  struggled  thru  the  college  course, 
at  the  end  of  that  time  being  compelled 
to  abandon  it  because  of  illness.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  thirty-five  years 
afterward  Yale  made  Dryden  an  hono- 
rary master  of  arts,  in  recognition  of  the 
gallant  struggle  that  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon. 

On  leaving  college,  he  sought  employ- 
ment with  a  life  insurance  company,  and 
spent  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life  in 
that  business.  Life  insurance  yielded 
him  a  none  too  generous  living,  but  ho 
studied  it  carefully  and  diligently,  with 
a  view  to  branching  out  for  himself  at 
the  first  opportunity.  The  opportunity 
came  in  the  spring  of  1873,  when  he  was 
thirty-four  years  old.  He  had  deter- 
mmed  that  the  best,  the  logical  money- 
making  scheme  for  him  to  pursue  was  to 
pick  out  some  prosperous,  well  popu- 
lated factory  community  and  establish 
himself  there  in  an  insurance  company 
that    should   possess    an    clastic    charter. 

He  secured  his  charter,  but  that  did  not 
mean  the  immediate  lamiching  of  his 
project.  Followed  the  long,  discourag- 
ing search  for  capital  to  back  up  the  en- 
terprise. He  went  to  the  men  in  Newark 
who    owned    factories,    pointing    out    to 


lluiu  that  their  laborers  were  a  thriftless 
class,  who,  whenever  they  fell  sick-  or 
died,  had  families  which  called  upon  the 
employer  for  assistance.  All  this. could 
be  (jbviated,  "according  to  Dryden,  if  the 
emplt)yers  of  Newark  would  get  together 
behind  a  wonderful  plan  that  he  had  per- 
fected in  his  mind. 

Dryden's  plan  was  an  adaptation  of  an 
idea  which  had  been  already  largely  ex- 
ploited in  England,  hkit  to  him,  never- 
theless, should  be  given  the  credit  for 
realizing  the  possibilities  of  introducing 
the  idea  to  America.  Briefly,  this  plan 
was  to  insure  laborers  for  the  insignifi- 
cant sum  of  five  cents  weekly,  the  pre- 
miums to  be  collected  weekly.  Rut  at 
lirst  the  wealthy  business  men  of  Newark 
did  not  take  to  Dryden's  suggestions. 
Two  weary  years  he  spent  in  appeals  and 
arguments  before  he  could  secure  the 
mininuun  sum  on  which  he  reckoned  he 
could  safely  begin  business — $5,900. 

At  first  Dryden  was  his  own  entire  of- 
fice, and  he  drew  no  salary  at  all  for  a 
time.  During  1876  it  was  $100  a  month, 
and  for  the  next  two  years  it  was  $150. 
The  little  group  of  men  who  helped  him 
out  of  their  own  purses  a«d  by  their  per- 
sonal eflforts  pinched  and  toiled  with  him, 
and,  to  do  Dryden  full  justice,  he  was  not 
afraid  to  admit  his  obligation  to  them  in 
after  years,  or  to  state  freely  that  to  them 
belonged  the  credit  of  the  Prudential's 
success  as  much  as  to  himself. 

Two  and  a  half  years  after  Dryden 
went  to  Newark,  at  the  end  of  1875,  just 
two  himdred  and  eighty-four  policies 
were  in  force.  Then  an  advertisement 
was  put  in  the  Newark  papers  calling 
for  agents,  both"  men  and  women,  to  can- 
vass from  house  to  house.  With  these 
five,  and  then  ten,  and  then  twenty  poli- 
cies a  day  were  written.  Dryden  prodded 
and  cajoled  the  agents  to  the  limit  of 
their  energy.  He  inaugurated  contests 
between  agents  and  awarded  prizes.  He 
devised  systems  of  higher  ctmimissions 
for  greater  volumes  of  business  .As  soon 
as  Newark  was  well  orgfanizod.  a  new 
group  of  agents  was  set  to  work  in  the 
neighboring  factory  town  of  Paterson. 
Other  New  Jersey  towns  were  covered. 

Within    four    vears    the    network    of 
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agents  has  spread  over  into  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  The  \veekl\-  flood  of  col- 
lections into  the  little  basement  office  in 
Newark  ran  into  the  thousands.  This 
part  of  Dryden's  scheme  of  fortune  was 
simple  enough.  Get  men  working  for 
you  on  a  plan  b\-  which  a  fixed  fraction 
of  each  man's  earnings  goes  into  your 
own  pocket.  Then  multiply  the  number 
of  men,  spread  them  over  the  qivilized 
world.  The  talent  for  organizing  and 
disciplining  agents,  and  keeping  them 
working  to  the  limit,  was  Dryden's 
unique  genius.  It  was  at  least  half  of 
what  made  him  and  the  Prudential  great. 

On  March  3,  1880,  by  a  special  act  of 
the  Legislature,  the  Prudential  secured 
the  withdrawal  from  the  policyholders 
of  the  right  to  vote.  It  was  this  action, 
operating  to  throw  into  tlie  hands  of  Dn,-- 
den  and  his  friends  the  control  of  $20.- 
000,000,  which  brought  down  upon  the 
company  and  its  president  the  most 
scathing  public  criticism  which  followed 
the  insurance  investigation  in  this  State. 
Apparently  Dryden  was  not  particularly 
in  favor  of  this  move,  and,  according  to 
his  own  words,  he  endeavored  to  secure 
the  consent  of  his  associates  to  its  revo- 
cation, but  without  success.  He  exprest 
these  sentiments  on  the  witness  stand 
when  he  was  being  examined  by  Charles 
E.  Hughes,  later  Governor  of  New  York 
and  now  justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court. 

It  was  this  act,  conferring  such  ex- 
traordinary powers  upon  Dryden  and  the 
group  that  controlled,  with  him,  the 
funds  of  the  company,  that  made  him  the 
millionaire  he  was  when  he  died.  Tjnce 
they  had  .secured  exclusive  domination 
over  the  company's  assets,  steadily  gnju  - 
ing  from  month  to  month,  they  turned 
the  money  in  their  keeping  to  the  pur- 
chase of  interests  in  the  gas  works,  elec- 
tric railroads,  lighting  companies,  banks, 
trust  companies,  manufactories,  and 
f>ther  substantial  interests  of  the  State. 
The  Prudential  wove  a  network  of  money 
tentacles  that  strefchefj  from  end  to  end 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  made  its 
officers  the  most  yjowerfnl  men  in  the 
romniunity.  able  to  rliefafe  to  the  execu 
tjves  at  Trenton,  and  to  make  and  un 
make  Governors. 

When  the  Prudential  and  Dryden  had 
been  raided  to  such  heights  of  inflMenre 


and  affluence,  it  was  not  strange  that  the 
company's  president  should  have  desires 
for  personal  political  fame.  He  wanted 
to  be  Senator,  and  the  company,  nothing 
loath  to  have  a  representative  in  the 
senior  branch  of  Congress,  was  decided- 
ly willing  to  help  him.  So  Dryden  was 
straightway  elected  to  fill  the  five-year 
unexpired  term  of  Senator  William  J. 
Sewell,  who  had  died. 

His  failing  health  forced  him  to  with- 
draw from  the  contest  for  his  re-election 
in  1907,  and  since  that  time  Mr.  Dryden 
has  lived  in  comparative  retirement.  His 
physical  con'diton  had  recently  given 
warning  of  an  impending  breakdown. 
After  a  recent  severe  surgical  operation 
pneumonia  developed,  and  he  died  at  his 
home  in  Newark,  aged  seventy-two. 


Of  the  470  persons  insured  by  the  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York  in  1843,  the  first  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, one,  Charles  H.  Booth,  died  at  the 
age  of  10 1,  while  five  policyholders  died 
at  an  age  beyond  the  "limit  of  life." 
These  are  as  follows : 

Age  at 

Name.  Died.  Death. 

Charles  II.  Booth  May  29,  1904  loi 

Robert  Street  Feb.     i,  190,1  97 

Charles  Rhind  Apr.   23,  igaS  98 

Homer  Blanchard  Nov.  27,  1902  97 

Jesse  W.  Hatch  Jan.    24,  1910  9S 

In  addition,  John  P.  Daniels,  of  Mil- 
ford,  Mass.,  who  has  carried  a  policy 
since  November  25,  1854,  passed  his 
ninety-sixth  birthday  April  29,  191 1.  His 
is  not  the  oldest  policy,  altho  he  is  the 
oldest  living  policy-holder  in  the  com- 
panv. 


\Vr.  are  opposed  to  taxes  on  insurance. 
.Such  taxes  make  a  wise  and  thrifty 
practice  more  expensive.  The  State  of 
Wisconsin,  as  an  example,  derived 
$728,000  in  taxes  from  insurance  com- 
|)anies  last  year.  The  expense  of  their 
insurance  department  was  al)r)Ut  $33,000. 
Why  should  States  derive  this  profit 
frrjm  the  insiirance  business?  It  is  csti- 
matefl  that  $i2,fXX).ocK>  annually  is  paid 
by  insurance  comi)anics  in  taxes.  Let 
this  amount  be  used  in  fire  prevention 
and  in  improving  the  sanitary  condition 
of  our  rilies. 


Financial 


The   Bankers'   Convention 

Many  utlKiwisc  intelligent  and  wdl- 
iuforiued  persons  know  little  or  nothing 
about  bankinj4,  and  therefore  are  not  ac- 
customed to  give  to  such  meetings  as  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  the  credit  and 
weight  which  they  deserve.  The  thirty- 
seventh  annual  convention  of  this  great 
association  was  held  last  week  in  New 
Orleans  and  attended  by  about  4,000  men. 
We  have  paid  some  attention  to  the 
record  of  proceedings,  the  papers  read, 
the  discussions,  etc.,  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  such  a  convention  is  one  which  the 
American  people  may  well  regard  with 
pride.  The  record  of  it  can  be  held  up 
before  the  world  with  confidence  that  in 
no  other  country  could  it  be  surpassed,  if 
indeed  it  could  be  equaled.  But  to  many, 
as  we  have  said,  it  is  a  sealed  book.  We 
should  like,  if  limits  of  space  would  per- 
mit, to  set  forth  here  summaries  of  the 
thoughtful  and  well  written  papers  that 
were  read — for  example,  those  of  Paul 
M.  Warburg,  J.  B.  Martindale,  F.  I.  Kent 
and  Benjamin  Strong,  Jr.,  of  New  York ; 
President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity ;  James  B.  Forgan  and  George  M. 
Reynolds,  of  Chicago ;  F.  J.  Wade,  of  St. 
Louis ;  L.  P.  Padgett,  of  Tennessee ;  Ar- 
thur B.  Chapin,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Andrew,  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

As  had  been  expected,  the  leading  topic 
was  what  is  known  as  the  Aldrich  plan 
for  currency  reform.  Mr.  Aldrich  spoke 
forcibly  in  explanation  and  defense  of 
this  plan,  which  was  the  subject  of  many 
papers.  As  a  rule,  it  was  heartily  com- 
mended, altho  there  were  occasional  criti- 
cisms of  details.  And  at  the  close  of  the 
convention  this  plan  was  formally  ap- 
proved, with  only  one  dissenting  vote, 
that  of  General  William  R.  Hamby,  of 
Texas.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  approving 
resolutions  had  already  been  adopted  at 
the  conventions  of  twenty-nine  of  the 
forty-six  State  associations,  or  at  all  in 
w'hich  it  was  a  subject  for  consideration 
and  action.  President  Schurman  was 
one  of  those  who  spoke  for  it  at  New 
Orleans. 


Amc^ng  those  best  qualified  to  perceive 
the  merits  or  defects  of  such  a  proposi- 
tion there  is  scarcely  any  opposition  to 
this  plan.  In  the  minds  of  many  who  are 
not  so  qualified  it  is  handicapped  1)\'  its 
association  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Aldrich, 
hut  they  must  admit  it  to  be  conceivable, 
even  if  their  unfavorable  judgment  of 
his  conduct  concerning  other  matters  is 
a  just  one,  that  he  has  hit  upon  a  g^iod 
plan  for  a  currency  system.  It  is  a  plan 
that  provides  for  co-operation  rather  than 
for  concentration  or  centralization,  and 
for  co-operation  by  means  of  an  organ- 
ization in  which  may  be  found  many  safe- 
guards against  control  by  a  few  persons 
or  banks.  We  need  organized  co-opera- 
tion for  the  reformation  of  a  national 
currency  system  which  President  Schur- 
man called  "the  worst  in  the  world." 

....In  the  calendar  year  1910  the 
steam  and  electric  railroads  of  the 
United  States  bought  148,231,000  cross- 
ties,  paying  $75,889,000  for  them. 

.  . .  .The  Memphis  Commercial- Ap- 
peal's estimate  of  the  cotton  crop  is  15,- 
045.000  bales.  On  November  14  all  gin- 
ning records  had  been  broken  by  an  out- 
put of  11,269,986  bales. 

.  . .  .Estimates  of  the  world's  crops  of 
four  cereals,  as  compared  with  those  of 
last  year,  are  published  as  follows  by 
the  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture :  Wheat,  100.2  per  cent. ;  rye,  93 ; 
barley,  99.4  ;  oats,  90.8. 

....  Exports  of  boots  and  shoes  are 
growing.  They  will  be  abv^ut  8,000.000 
pairs  in  this  calendar  year,  against  some- 
thing more  than  7,000,000  last  year,  and 
the  value  of  them,  if  those  sent  to  Porto 
Rico  and  Hawaii  be  included,  will  be 
about  $15,000,000. 

.  .  .  .Enforcement  of  the  Sherman  act 
does  not  prevent  new  mergers.  Consolida- 
tions of  three  companies  manufacturing- 
threshing  machines  in  Indiana  and  Mich- 
igan, with  a  capital  of  $22,000,000.  and 
of  two  companies  manufacturing  shoes 
in  St.  Louis,  with  a  capital  of  $3T.cxx),- 
000,  were  announced  last  week. 
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Mr  Taft  ^"  ^"  interview  published 
Speaks  Out  last  week,  Mr.  Taft  said 
that  while  he  would  wel- 
come nomination  and  election  for  an- 
other term  as  President,  he  is  not  will- 
ing, and  has  not  been  willing,  "'to  pur- 
chase it  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  freedom  to 
do  his  duty  as  he  sees  it."  Rather  would 
he  go  back  to  private  life,  "with  no 
heartburnings."  He  regrets  the  fact  that 
his  Winona  speech  on  the  tariff,  "dic- 
tated on  the  cars  between  two  stations," 
was  given  to  the  press  before  he  had 
sufficiently  revised  it. 

"One  must  not  lose  sight."  he  adds,  "of  the 
fact  that  while  I  was  pledged  to  insist  upon 
lower  tariff  duties  there  were  many  Represen- 
tat^J^'es  whose  motive  to  protect  the  industries 
of  their  districts  was  just  as  strong  as  mine 
to  comply  with  my  construction  of  the  plat- 
form. ...  In  spite  of  handicaps,  I  did  secure 
tarilT  reductions.  ...  I  induced  Aldrich  to 
cut  down  his  amended  cotton  schedule  about 
ro  per  cent.  I  made  a  like  attemjil  with  wool. 
I  ?ot  hides  on  the  free  list,  and  lower  duties 
on  coal,  iron  ore  and  scra[)  iron.  If  the 
Payne  bill  had  passed  the  .Senate  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  passed  the  House  there  would 
have  been  little  serious  censure.  I  realize 
now,  tho,  that  ...  I  ought  to  have  made  as 
strong  a  point  on  paper  as  I  did  on  hides.  .  .  . 
I  consulted  Mr.  La  Follettc  as  to  the  amount 
of  duty  needed  on  paper,  and  he  thought  $2 
was  too  low  .  .  .  and  wanted  a  sliding  scale  of 
duties  from  a  higher  rate.  We  compromised 
on  $3.75.  .  .  . 

"I  could  not  get  free  lumber,  cither. 
Gifford  Pinchot  threw  his  influenrp  info  the 
scale  for  the  retention  of  a  $2  duty  on  lumber 
instead  of  barking  a  gcnf-ral  effort  lo  put  it 
on  the  free  list.  This  concession  to  the  lum- 
ber interests  was  doubtless  regarded  by  him 
as  justified  by  his  need  of  the  support  of  the 
big  lumlifrmcn  in  prosecuting  his  forestry 
work.     The  bill  carried  only  a  $t  duty." 

Of  the  program  before  him  the  Presi- 

r1<^t  said  : 

"I  believe  on  principle  in  a  general  income 


tax.  But  I  would  not  resort  to  the  ordinary 
income  tax  except  in  an  emergency  like  war. 
when  1  would  have  it  graduated  so  that  those 
citizens  who  had  most  at  stake  should  bear  a 
correspondingly  large  share  of  the  burden. . . . 

"In  the  domestic  tield  I  suppose  reductions 
in  the  woolen  and  cotton  schedules  and  pos- 
sibly in  the  metal  schedule  of  the  tariff  will 
go  to  the  top  of  the  calendar.  These  will  be 
founded,  as  far  as  my  recommendations  are 
concerned,  on  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board. 
In  the  House  the  Democratic  majority  have 
always  professed  themselves  ready  to  accept 
any  reductions  they  can  get,  and  I  am  going 
to  take  them  at  their  word  in  good  faith. 
Where  the  insurgents  will  stand  I  am  not 
prophet  enough  even  to  surmise. 

"For  another  thing  we  ought  to  obtain 
some  legislation  whicli  will  enable  Alaska  to 
develop  without  infringing  on  our  broad  pol- 
icy of  conservation.  Then  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  ratifying  the  peace  treaties  with  Eng- 
land and  France  and  the  fiscal  treaties  with 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  which  in  their  way 
are  peace  treaties  also,  as  their  purpose  is  to 
remove  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of 
war." 

The  President  and  his  advisers  de- 
sire to  avoid  such  maneuvering  for  re- 
nomination  as  might  take  tlic  form  of 
machine  activity.  When  the  time  comes 
for  choosing  a  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee,  the  post  is  likely  to  go  either 
to  Charles  D.  Hilles,  the  President's 
secretary;  William  Loeb,  Jr.,  Collector 
of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  Walter  Enw- 
rie  Eisher,  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
•  Charles  Nagel,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor;  Senator  William  E.  P.nrah, 
"r  Erank  P.    Kellogg. 


Various  Republican 
Candidates 


Wharton  P>arker.  a 
retired  hanker,  of 
I'hiladclphin,  told  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce,   on    November    28,    that    a    New 
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York  fuumciir  had  iuloriiied  him,  in 
H)04,  that  the  financial  interests  would 
Mipport  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  Presi- 
dent hecanse  he  luid  "'made  a  barjjjain" 
with  them  "on  tlie  railroad  (|uestion." 
The  "financier"  he  meant  to  call  to  mind 
was,  beyond  a  donht,  the  late  E.  II.  liar 
riman.  "1  wish  Mr,  Roosevelt  were 
here."  said  Mr.  Barker,  concludinj;  his 
story.  "It  woidd  he  interestinj^r  if  he 
were."  agreed  Senator  Townsend.  Ac- 
cording to  the  l^hiladelphian.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt "was  to  holler  all  he  wanted  to" — 
hnt  a  bill  was  to  be  I)ruught  in  by  recom- 
mendation of  the  ['resident,  cutting  off 
rebates  and  free  passes,  permitting  the 
railroads  to  make  pooling  arrangements, 
and  providing  for  maxinnmi  rates.  Mr. 
Barker  added : 

"I  told  him  I  didn't  believe  Roosevelt  liad 
made  any  such  agreement ;  l)ut  when  the  an- 
nual message  of  HJ05  went  to  Congress  he 
recommended  most  of  those  things.  1  wrote 
to  President  Roosevelt  and  told  him  what  1 
had  heard  ...  It  was  the  only  letter  of  mine 
Mr.  Roosevelt  ever   failed  to  answer." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  comment  is  as  follows: 

"I  would  as  soon  discuss  a  pipe  dream  with 
an  outpatient  of  ijedlam  as  discuss  such  non- 
sense." 

Mr.  Barker  was  the  Presidential  candi- 
date of  the  anti-fusion  Populists  in  1900, 

when  he  received  some  50  rpo  votes. 

A  United  States  Senator  is  said  to  have 
written  a  letter  offering  Mr.  Roosevelt 
political  support  if  he  will  run  for  Presi- 
dent in  1912.  It  is  asserted  that  Senator 
Crane  wrote  the  alleged  letter.  The 
Massachusetts  Senator  has  been  regard- 
ed as  a  supporter  of  the  administration. 
Senator  B>  urne,  of  Oregon,  has  also 
been  named  The  Roosevelt  candidacy 
worries  Lai  -tllette  workers.  Walter  F. 
Brown,  chai  man  of  the  Ohio  Republi- 
can State  Committee,  has  predicted  that 
his  State  will  declare  in  favor  of  a  third 
term  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Brown  is  a 
close  friend  of  Boss  Cox,  of  Cincinnati. 
On  the  other  hand,  Senator  Gronna,  of 
North  Dakota,  says  that,  in  spite  of 
Roosevelt's  popularitv  in  the  latter  State, 
"it  is  too  late  now  to  swing  the  State 
away  from  I^aFollette."  Undoubtedh 
there  are  man\-  "Roosevelt  progressives" 
in  Northern  f  )hio  and  Michigan,  and  in 
other  States  progressive  Republican  lead- 
ers express  the  view  that  the  LaFollette 
candidacy  is  not  developing  the  expected 


strength,  while  Mr.  Taft's  re-election  is 
^aid  by  these  speakers  to  be  out  of  ques- 
tion. The  name  of  Justice  Hughes  is 
heard  in  certain  (piarters,  but  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  his  re-entering  political  life. 
New  York  politicans  blame  the  coolness 
toward  Mr.  Taft  upon  "natinal  depres- 
-^ion,"  and  say  that  it  is  temporary.  They 
deny  the  substantiality  of  the  LaFollette 
bocjiu,  and  refuse  to  take  the  Roosevelt 
talk  seriouslv. 


The  Dynamiters     <-""  l^^^cmber  I  John  J. 
Confess  McXamara,    secretary  - 

treasurer  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Bridge  and 
.Structin-al  Iron  Workers,  confessed  to 
having  blown  up  the  Llewellyn  Iron 
Works,  at  Los  Angeles,  on  Christmas 
Day,  1910,  and  his  brother,  James  B. 
McNaniara,  pleaded  guilty  to  responsi- 
bility for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  explo- 
sion of  October  1,  1910,  which  involved 
the  death  of  twenty-one  persons.  These 
crimes,  like  many  others  per])etrated  dur- 
ing recent  months,  were  directed  against 
the  construction  of  non-union  bridges 
:ind  buildings,  and  at  the  general  policy 
of  the  open  shop.  The  McNamara 
brothers  were  represented  in  the  trial  at 
Los  Angeles  by  Clarence  S.  Darrow  as 
chief  counsel,  who  advised  their  making 
a  clean  breast  of  it.  Job  Plarriman,  one 
of  their  attorneys,  is  the  Socialist  candi- 
date for  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles.  It  was 
l)rophesied  that  when  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, on  December  5,  James  McNa- 
mara would  be  given  a  life  term,  and  his 
1)rother  a  short  term.  The  prosecution 
is  saved  a  long  trial  and  its  expense  to 
the    coiTiinunity,    altho    the    county    had 

already  run  up  a  bill  of  $200,000. 

The  bribery  charges  against  Bert  H. 
Franklin,  chief  detective  of  the  defense, 
will  not  be  dropped,  for  Franklin,  a 
former  United  States  deputy  marshal,  is 
charged  with  having  paid  $500  to  George 
N.  Lockwood,  a  venireman,  and  when  he 
was  arrested,  immediately  after  the  act 
of  bribery,  he  had  $3,500  in  currency  on 
his  person.  The  bribery  case  is  said  to 
have  been  responsible  for  the  confes- 
sions. A  light  sentence  is  likely  to  be 
given  to  Ortie  E.  McManigal,  who  gave 
a  confession  implicating  the  McNamaras 
to  William  J.  Burns,  tlie  detective  who 
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made  the  arrests  in  the  case.  McMani- 
gal  may  be  taken  to  Indianapohs  to  be 
used  in  the  investigation  of  dynamiting 

cases   by    the    Federal    Grand   Jury. 

Walter  Drew,  chief  counsel  for  tlie  Na- 
tional Erectors'  Association,  which  re- 
tained Burns  and  his  detectives  in  Sep- 
tember, 1910,  to  investigate  the  dyna- 
miting cases,  says  that  the  fight  has  just 
begim  : 

"What  we  want  to  hnd  out  now,"  he  saySj 
"is,  who  were  the  men  behind  the  McNa- 
maras.  .  .  .  The  big  principle  behind  it  all  is 
the  prosecution  of  the  men  who  paid  the  Mc- 
Xamaras  and  countenanced  and  instigated  this 
outrage.      This  is  a  national  issue." 

According  to  Assistant  District  Attorney 

VV.  J.  Ford,  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Federal 

and  State  Governments  are  co-operating 

to   uncover    "one    of   the   most   gigantic 

conspiracies  ever  conceived."     Said  De- 

tetive  Burns : 

"The  outcome  is  a  great  victory  for  the 
people  who  lielieve  in  fair  play.  ...  I  feel 
also  that  T  have  gained  a  great  personal  vin- 
dication. I  have  been  accused  Ijy  Mr.  Gomp- 
ers  and  by  every  labor  and  Socialist  paper 
in  the  country  of  trying  to  'put  over'  a  great 
hoax." 

The  part  of  the  dictograph — a  small  me- 
chanical register  of  conversations,  used 
to  take  down  the  words  of  the  prisoners 
when  alone  together — is  believed  to  have 
been  considerable  in  this  case.  It  was 
the  dictograph  that  Burns  used  triumph- 
antly in  the  Illinois  Central  graft  cases 
of  the  Ohio  Legislature. 

Jft 

Samuel     (Jompers,    presi- 
Labor's  View     rlent     of     the     American 

I'^deration  of  Labor,  says 
that  the  confession  of  the  Mc.X'amara 
brothers  will  be  considered  at  the  e.xecu- 
tive  council  of  the  Federation  in  Wash- 
ington, January  8.  "Labor  was  grossly 
deceived,"  he  adds.  He  asserts  that  he 
believed  in  the  honesty  of  the  brothers 
in  their  denial  oi  the  murder  charges 
against  them,  anrl  confesses  that  tlie  dis 
closure  of  their  guilt  "will  do  lalxH- 
unions  no  goofl."  He  refuses,  however, 
to  make  an  investigation  <>\  constituent 
unions  with  a  view  to  discrtvering  more 
dynamiters.  Mr.  ''jompers's  right-hanrl 
man,  Calvin  Wyatt,  organizer  ot  the  fed- 
eration at  .Vcw  York,  brands  the  Mc.Va 
mara.s  as  "traitors  to  the  cau.se  oi  iniion 
labor"   and    to   humanity    itself.     Labor 


had  collected  a  fund  of  $190,000  to  de- 
fend the  dynamiters.  There  is  much  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  use  to  which  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sum  will  be  put.  It  is 
suggested  b\  certain  newspaper^  and 
certain  unions  that  it  be  voted  to  the 
widows  and  children  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  victims.  The  Los  Angeles  imions 
want    an    accounting    by    the    attorneys. 

"We  have    always    condemned  acts 

of  this  kind,"  says  Andrew  Furuseih,  of 
San  Francisco,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Seamen's  Union  of  America,  who 
has  urged  that  every  worker  should  sub- 
scribe a  week's  wages  to  the  defense  of 
the  brothers.  Charles  H.  Moyer,  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  who,  with  Hey  wood  and  Petti- 
bone,  was  arrested  in  connection  with  the 
murder  of  former  (Jovernor  Steunen- 
burg,  of  Idaho,  five  years  ago,  declares 
that  the  confession  furnished  capital 
with  a  club  which  it 

"will  not  be  slow  to  use  against  organized 
labor.  For  that  reason,  no  matter  how  guilty 
1  might  have  been,  I  would  not  have  con- 
fessed." 

Cuba  and  ^  ^^^  Conservatives  have 
Other  Islands  introduced  in  the  Cuban 
House  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
civil  service  la.  ,  in  order  that  there  shall 
be  no  bar  against  the  removal  of  Span- 
ish guerrillas  from  ofifice.  This  was  done 
at  the  request  of  the  Cuban  Veterans' 
Association,  which  threatens  to  kill  all 
guerrillas  whom  the  Government  fails  to 
dismiss  from  their  places.  Reporters  of 
a  newspaper  in  Havana  that  had  ridi- 
culed General  Loynaz  del  Castillo,  an  of- 
ficer of  the  association,  were  severely 
beaten  in  the  streets,  last  week,  and  the 
general  was  about  to  shoot  the  editor  of 
the  paper  when  his  pistol   was  knocked 

out    of    his    hand. Solis,    the    Cuban 

bandit,  who  for  two  \ears  has  avoide<l 
capture,  now  demands  $15,000  ransom 
for  two  young  men  who  are  in  his  cus- 
lo(ly.  'Ihey  are  a  son  and  a  nephew  of 
a    rich    planter    named    Alvarez,    whose 

estates     are     near     Cainagucy The 

I'.oard  of  .Survey  which  has  been  inspect- 
ing the  wreck  of  the  "Maine"  has  found 
near  the  wreck  a  piece  of  a  sheet  of 
metal,  containing  rivet  holes.  It  is  said 
that  this  was  never  a  part  of  the  ship, 
a?id  some  think  it  is  a  remnant  of  a  sub 
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marine     mine. A     banking     firm     in 

New  York  offers  to  Hayti  a  loan  of  $j, 
500,000  at  6  per  cent.,  with  ij^  per  ctnt. 
commission.     Commander  W.  VV.  Whiti-, 
a   rtrlircil  officer  of  our   navy,   has  been 
employed  to    patch    up    and  reconstruct 

the  navy  of  Hayti. On    tht    2d    the 

Congress  of  Santo  Domingo  elected  Sen 
ator  Eladit)  Victoria  to  be  I'rovisioiial 
President,  thus  filling  the  vacancy  made 
by  the  assassination,  on  November  19,  uf 
President  Caceres.  I'here  was  no  dis- 
order.   Several  of  our  warships  had  been 

sent  to  the  harbors  of  the  country. 

In  a  three  days'  engagement  last  week 
with  Moros  in  the  Philippine  island  of 
Mindanao,  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  were 
killed,  and  one  soldier  of  the  Third  In- 
fantry. 

Madero's  Foes     There     was     not     much 
in  Mexico  fig'iti"g    i"     Mexico   last 

week,  init  in  several 
ways  a  growth  of  opposition  to  Madero 
was  shown.  In  Juarez  the  people  elected 
to  be  their  mayor  Juan  N.  Medina,  a 
Reyist,  who  was  removed  from  office  in 
August  last  by  General  Orozco,  one  of 
the  Maderist  commanders.  The  people 
of  Casas  Grande  went  even  further, 
electing  Enrique  Portillo,  who  was  then 
and  is  now  in  jail  for  aiding  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  favor  of  Reyes. 
Several  members  of  Congress  have  left 
their  seats  and  the  city  to  work  for 
Reyes.  Another  member,  Sefior  Pola. 
introduced  on  the  29th  ult.  a  resolution 
to  compel  them  to  return.  In  Tepic  the 
armed  Reyists  were  overcome  by  Fed- 
eral troops,  and  their  leader,  having  been 
captured,  was  put  to  death.  A  rising  ir 
Sonora  was  checked  by  many  arrests. 
At  El  Paso  our  Government  arrested 
fourteen  members  of  the  Reyist  junta. 
One  of  these  was  recently  the  Reyist 
candidate  for  Governor  in  Coahuila. 
Another  was  formerly  bombmaker  for  a 
party  of  Magonists.  The  Adjutant- 
General  of  Texas  writes  to  Governor 
Colquitt  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  real 
revolutionary  movement  is  supported  by 
the  friends  of  Dr.  Francisco  Gomez,  and 
that  Reyes  has  been  used  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  it.  Dr.  Gomez,  whom  some 
have  called  the  brains  of  Madero's  revo- 
lution, has  written  .  to  General  Orozco, 
saying  that  he  is  not  working  for  Reyes. 


i'he  Madero  revolution,  he  adds,  has  not 
been  completed.  He  is  trying  to  com 
plete  it,  because  the  Madero  Government 
is  doing  nothing  in  that  direction.  His 
brother  Emilio,  recently  in  the  Cabinet, 
is  ambitious  and  has  followers.  In  Du- 
rango,  last  week,  a  revolutionary  group 
of  them  was  attacked  successfully  by  the 
troops,  who  killed  the  Gomez  com- 
mander, one  Palacio. The    Zapatists 

have  not  surrendered,  but  fifty  of  them 
were  killed,  last  week,  in  battle.— -Ma- 
dero's quarrel  with  the  State  of  Oaxaca 
has  not  been  settled.  Pie  still  refuses  to 
assist  the  State's  forces  in  putting  down 
a  local  rebellion  which  has  cost  several 
hundred  lives.      Oaxaca's  Governor  and 

people     denounce     his     policy. The 

press  continues  to  talk  of  the  danger  of 
intervention  by  the  United  States,  and 
persists  in  asserting  that  our  Government 
has  discriminated  in  favor  of  Madero 
and  against  Reyes.  Sefior  Pola,  while 
defending  in  Congress  his  resolution 
calling  back  the  Reyist  members,  dwelt 
on  the  danger  of  intervention.  The 
United  States,  he  said,  professed  a  de- 
sire to  hug  Mexico  to  its  bosom,  but  only 
in  order  that  it  might  choke  Mexico  by 
hugging.  Some  say  the  press  articles 
criticising  the  United  States  are  inspired 
by  Gomez,  Reyes,  their  friends  and  other 
opponents  of  Madero,  who  would  lead 
the  masses  to  believe  that  Madero  was 
supported  by  our  Government,  and  that 
his  revolutionary  movement  was  financed 
by  some  of  our  capitalists.  There  are 
signs  that  a  great  number  of  ignorant 
Mexicans  are  losing  faith  in  him  because 
the  lands  of  the  rich  have  not  been  dis- 
tributed among  them  and  no  great  in- 
crease of  wages  has  been  ordered. It 

is  expected  that  the  new  law  for  compul- 
sory military  service,  which  goes  into  ef- 
fect on  January  i,  will  add  15,000  men 
to  the  army. 


The  Anglo-German 
Dispute 


Now  that  France 
and  Germany  have 
come  to  an  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  Morocco,  the  veil  is 
being  lifted  from  the  discussion  which 
went  on  simultaneously  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.  One  side  of  the 
story  was  told  by  Foreign  Minister  von 
Kiderlen-Wachter  at  a  secret  session  of 
the  budget  committee  of  the  Reichstag 
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on  November  17  and  in  part  made  public 
four  days  later,  and  the  other  side  of  the 
story  was  told  by   the   British   Foreign 
Secretary,    Sir    Edward    Grey,   in    the 
House  of  Commons  on   NTovember    27. 
The  two  accounts  give  quite  opposite  im- 
pressions of  what  took  place,  but  are  not 
altogether  irreconcilable  as  to  the  facts. 
It  appears  that  on  July   i   the  German 
Government  notified  all  the  Powers  sig- 
natory   to    the    Algeciras     Convention, 
which  includes  the  United  States,  of  its 
intention  of  sending  the  gunboat  "Pan- 
ther" to  Agadir.     The  German  Ambas- 
sador at  London  was  at  the  same  time 
instructed  to  explain  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment that  this  act  was  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of    German  subjects  and  pro- 
teges in  Southern  Morcjcco,  but  that  no 
objection  had  been  raised  to  the  French 
advance  to  Fez,  altho  the  German  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  situation  of  the 
Europeans  at  Fez  did  not  agree  with  the 
French  information.     It  was  the  opinion 
of    the    German    Government    that    the 
course  of  events  had  rendered  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Algeciras  illusory, 
and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  France 
would  be  able  to  return  to  the  status  quo 

of  1906. On  July  4  Sir  Edward  Grey 

told  the  German  Ambassador  that  Great 
Britain  could  not  take  a  disinterested 
attitude  concerning  Morocco  or  recog- 
nize any  new  arrangement  arrived  at 
without  her  consent!  On  July  21,  nothing 
having  been  heard  from  Germany  in  the 
meantime,  Sir  Edward  Grey  informed 
the  German  Ambassador  that  he  had  been 
waiting  in  hope  of  an  agreement  between 
France  and  Germany,  but  that  he  had 
learned  that  the  German  demands  for 
cessions  in  the  Kongrj  were  of  such  a  far- 
reaching  character  that  it  was  obvious 
France  could  not  accept  them.  In  case 
of  the  negotiations  with  France  failing. 
Great  Britain  would  Ijc  ribliged  to  take 
5<^ime  step  in  order  to  protect  British  in- 
terests. '  He  pointed  out  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  in  the  rlosed  port  of  Agadir. 
that  they  were  landing  anri  negotiating 
with  the  natives,  and  it  iiiiglit  be  that  the 
("lerman  flag  had  been  hoisted  at  Agadir. 
whirl)  was  tlie  most  suitable  port  on  that 
coast  for  a  naval  base.  The  German 
Amh^ssadrir  replied  that,  if  the  German 
projH')saIs   for  compensation   were  iinar- 


ceptable  to  France,  it  showed  that  France 
did  not  set  as  much  value  upon  the  free 
exercise  of  her  claims  as  might  have  been 
expected.      She  must,  therefore,  put  up 
with  the  presence  of  a  foreign  warship  in 
a  Moroccan  harbor  as  part  of  the  bar- 
gain.     A  North  African    empire    from 
Tripoli  to  Senegambia    with  a  predomi- 
nant position  in  Morocco,  was  no  small 
matter.     England  had  been  compensated 
in  Egypt,  which  also  was  no  trifling  mat- 
ter, but  Germany  had  not  been  compen- 
sated with  anything. This  conversa- 
tion was  so  unsatisfactory  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey  that,  after  consultation  with  Pre- 
mier Asquith,  it  was  decided  to  make  at 
once  a  public  announcement  of  the  posi- 
tion of  England ;  so  that  very  evening 
Chancellor    of    the    Exchequer    Lloyd- 
George  introduced  a  paragraph  into  his 
speech  declaring  that,  where  British  in- 
terests are  affected.  Great  Britain  must 
not  be  ignored  if  it  was  to  remain  a  great 
Power.      This  created  a  sensation  thru- 
out  Europe,  and  on  July  24  the  German 
Ambassador  made  an  indignant  remon- 
strance, asserting   that    the    speech    had 
been  generally  construed  as  a  threat  and 
had  given  rise  to  a  high  degree  of  dissat- 
isfaction in  Germany,  and  had  furnished 
a  large  part  of  the  British  and  the  entire 
French  press  with  an  occasion  for  violent 
attacks  upon  Germany.     Instead  of  mak- 
ing her  wishes  known  thru  the  ordinary 
diplomatic  channels,  a  public  declaration 
had  been  made  which  could  not  have  been 
supposed  to  have  any  other  effect  than  to 
complicate  and  confuse  the  political  situ- 
ation and  bring  about  a  violent  outburst. 
Germany,    the     Ambassador    said,     had 
never  thought  of  the  establishment  of  a 
naval  port  on  the  Moroccan  coast  and 
would  never  think  of  such  a  thing.    That 
intention  existed  only  in  the  British  im- 
agination.  Sir  Edward   Grey,  in   ex- 
plaining to  Parliament  the  course  of  the 
negotiations,  said  of  this  communication 
Worn  r  Germany : 

"It  was  excecflin«ly  stiff  in  tone,  and  I  fell 
it  nercssary  to  say  that  the  fart  t'lat  it  crcat- 
ofl  surprise  in  Germany  was  in  itself  a  justi- 
firalion  for  the  fpoech.  T  felt  that  the  tone 
ijf  the  communirntioii  niarle  it  inconsistent 
with  our  fli^nitv  to  t(ive  any  explanation  of 
the  speech" 

<^)n   July    27   another    note    was   re- 

ceivefl    from    the    German    Ambassador, 
which,  according  to  the  English  version. 
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\sa'»  cuuclu'd  III  imicli  mure  friendly  laii 
;;iia^e.  and  alter  that  the  ne^jotiatioiis 
witli  France  proceedeil  smoothly.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  declared  that  Englaml  had 
no  secret  treaties  now  ihai  the  secret 
clauses  of  the  Anylo-l'reiich  af^reemeiit 
of  1904  had  heen  puMishcd.  The  rela- 
tions with  Kiissia  and  hrancc  had  heen 
changed  from  friction  to  friendship.  A 
nation  like  Germany,  with  the  bij^gest 
army  in  the  world  and  a  very  i)ig  navy 
that  was  j^oing  to  be  still  bif^j^er,  should 
do  all  in  its  power  to  jjrevent  the  natural 
apprehensions  in  the  mind  of  those  who 
had  no  agj^ressive  intentions  toward 
them.  It  would,  he  said,  l)e  a  disastrous 
policy  for  Great  I'ritain  to  allow  it  to  be 
understood  that  she  wc^uld  in  no  circum- 
stances .i^ivf  'kt  friends  assisl:uice  if  thev 
were  attacked.  The  l'orei<;u  Secretary 
concluded  with  the  remark: 

"l.et  us  make  new  frit-nilsliips,  liy  all  means, 
hut  not  at  the  e\i)cn.si.'  of  ihuse  we  have.  I 
uesire  10  improve  our  relations  with  Germany 
and  intend  to  maintain  our  friendships  unim- 
paired. The  German  Imperial  Chancellor  re- 
cently made  two  speeches  which  were  inspired 
by  the  hope  of  seeing  his  country  strong  but 
not  aggressive.  If  that  is  the  s|)irit  of  the 
German  policy,  then  within  two  or  three  years 
the  talk  of  a  great  F.uroi)ean  war  will  have 
gone.  The  effect  of  the  Moroccan  settlement 
must  be  to  relax  tension  and  to  remove  a  great  ' 
obstacle  from  the  path  of  European  progress. 
For  years  the  question  of  Morocco  has  been 
a  discomfort  to  diplomatists.  It  lias  been 
settled  without  breaking  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  the  part  his  Majesty's  Government  has 
taken  has  contributed  materiallv  to  that  re- 
sult." 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  speech  is  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
noimcements  of  England's  foreign  |)olic\' 
in  many  years,  and  the  House  was  packed 
to  hear  it.  The  new  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, Andrew  Bonar  Law,  followed 
with  a  speech  comtnending  the  manner 
in  which  the  Government  had  defended 
British  interests,  and  the  leader  of  the 
r.ahoritcs.  Ramsay  MacDonald.  also  ap- 
proved of  the  policy  in  regard  to  Ger- 
many, tho  he  criticised  the  seciyecy  with 
which  the  negotiations  had  been  carried 
out  and  questioned  the  Persian  policy  of 
tlie  Government. 

Secret  Since    the    announce- 

Morocco  Treaties      '"^"^  ^'^  the  treaty  be- 
tween     France     and 
Germany  about  the  partition  of  Morocco 
last  month,  three  secret  agreements  on 


the    same    subject    have    come    to    light. 

I'he  first  consists  of  certain  articles 
forming  part  of  the  Anglo-l-rench  treaty 
of  1904,  but  hitherto  withheld  from  the 
public.  According  to  them  b'rance  agrees 
not  to  ask  for  a  time  limit  on  the  British 
occupation  of  Egypt,  and  (]reat  l^ritain, 
on  the  other  hand,  recognizes  the  right 
of  i'rance  to  preserve  order  in  Morocco 
and  to  carry  out  administrative,  eco- 
nomic,   financial    and    military    reforms. 

The  trading  rights  of  I'rance  in  Egypt 
and  of  (ireat  Britain  in  Morocco  are  not 
to  be  abridged.  Spain  is  allowed  to  ex- 
tend her  territory  in  Morocco,  but  not  to 
alienate  any  ])art  of  it  to  another  Power. 
— —The  treaty  with  Spain,  also  nego- 
tiated by  M.  rielcassc  the  same  year  and 
now  for  the  first  time  published,  is  more 
liberal  and  specific  in  its  grants  to  Spain. 

The  course  of  the  boundary  line  between 
.Spanish  and  French  Morocco  is  pre- 
scribed in  detail,  but  it  may  be  summa- 
rized by  saying  that  it  starts  on  the 
.Mediterranean  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Muluya  River,  and  extends  to  the  Atlan- 
tic, leaving  Earache  and  Alkazar  in  the 
Spanish  zone,  and  Wezzan  and  Taza  in 
the  French.  Tangier,  which  is  in  the 
."Spanish  zone,  "is  to  preserve  the  special 
character  given  to  it  by  the  ])resencc  of 
the  diplomatic  corps  and  by  the  munic- 
ipal and  sanitary  institutions."  Spain  is 
also  granted  an  extension  of  the  Gold 
Coast  to  the  northward,  including  Infi 
and  reaching  to  the  southern  point  of 
Morocco  just  south  of  the  Sus  Valley, 
where  Germany  has  recently  tried  to  get 
a  foothold  by  sending  warships  to  Aga- 
dir.  For  fifteen  years — that  is,  to  1929 
— Spain  agrees  not  to  take  any  action  in 
her  spheres  of  influence  without  the  con- 
sent of  France,  while  France  is  bound 
merely  to  notify  Spain  of  any  action  she 
may  take  in  Morocco  afifecting  the  Span- 
ish zone..   But  it  is  stipulated  that : 

"In  the  case  in  which  the  political  state  of 
Morocco  and  the  -Shereefian  Government 
should  prove  incapable  of  sulisisting,  or  if 
tliru  the  weakness  of  this  Government  and  its 
persistent  rowerlessness  to  secure  public  peace 
and  order,  or  for  any  other  cause  recognized 
by  a  common  agreement  the  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo  should  become  impossible, 
Spain  may  exercise  her  action  without  con- 
straint in  the  region  constituting  her  sphere 
of  influence." 

I'his  clause  is  important  because,  in  the 
impending    negotiations    between    these 
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two  Powers,  Spain  will  doubtless  allege 
and  France  dispute  that  the  recent  Span- 
ish seizure  of  Larache  and  Alkazar  was 

justified  by  its  wording. On  Novem- 

l>er  12,  a  week  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  agreement  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, some  "explanatory  letters"  be- 
tween the  German  Foreign  Secretary 
and  the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin 
were  given  to  the  press  and  contribute 
new  features  to  the  agreement.  Ger- 
many specifically  agrees  not  to  oppose 
the  establishment  of  a  French  "protec- 
torate" in  Morocco.  Germany  is  to 
share  with  France  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  in  Morocco  and 
Kongo,  but  to  have  no  preferential  eco- 
nomic advantages.  Railroads  are  to  be 
constructed,  first  from  Tangier  to  Fez, 
then  from  Casablanca  to  Fez.  and  into 
the  Sus  \^alley  from  Agadir,  which  is  to 
become  an  open  port.     The  extension  of 


Kamerun  southward  to  Corisco  Bay 
leaves  Spanish  Guinea  completely  sur- 
rounded on  the  land  side  by  German 
territory.  In  case  Germany  wishes  to 
purchase  Guinea  and  the  Corisco  and 
Eloby  Islands  from  Spain  France  will 
waive  her  prescriptive  rights.  Germany 
agrees  not  to  interfere  in  the  negotia- 
tions of  France  w'ith  Spain  concerning 
]\Iorocco.  The  significance  of  these 
treaties  is  discussed  editorially  in  this 
issue. 

The  Russian  Govern- 
Persia  Defiant     ment    on    November    29 

presented  an  ultimatum 
to  Persia-  dem&nding  the  dismissal  of 
W.  Morgan  Shuster,  the  American 
Treasurer-General  of  Persia,  and  his  as- 
sistants. Russia  further  demands  that 
the  Persian  Government  submit  for  Rus- 
sian approval  the  names  of  all  foreigners 


A   MAI'  <)l-    J'KKSIA 

-■flowing  ih'T  KuMian  «n'l  firili^ti  spheres  of  influence  accorrlinR  to  iliu  AnKlo-KuHsian  axu-.  nicnt  of  Aukusi  31. 
1907.  There  i^  reason  for  believing  that  the  neutral  zone  left  between  them  is  ultimately  to  be  conctde'l 
to_  Creat  Pritain.  The  firovinc-^  along  the  Caspian  are  now  invadcrl  by  Kiisnian  troops  and  vaiiou"- 
point*  alontf  the  S'!)  of  Oman  and  tbf  Pemian  fliilf  to  if*  head  have  been  recently  ocriipicl  by  Uritiuli 
trooi^   from    India. 
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.a  present  eiiiployeii  or  to  be  employed  in 
the  future,  ami  that  Persia's  future  rela- 
tions with  Russia  and  Great    Britain  be 
regulated   in  conformity   with   the   inter- 
ests of  those  Powers.     Persia  must  also 
agroe  to  pay  the  expense  of  sending  the 
Russian  troops  to  Persia.  Unless  these  de- 
mands were  complied  with  within  forty- 
eight    hours    Russia    would    send   troops 
to    Teheran.     This     ultimatum     created 
great    excitement    among    the    Persians, 
who  are  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Shuster,  recognizing    him    as    their  sole 
defender  against  the  aggressions  of  Rus- 
sia and  Great  Britain.     Processions  num- 
bering thousands  paraded  the  ."Streets  of 
the  capital  and  other  cities  bearing  ])an- 
ners     inscribed    "Independence    or    Lib- 
erty."    A  long  and  heated  session  of  the 
Mejliss  or  Persian  Parliament  was  held, 
and  by  unanimous  vote  a  resolution  re- 
jecting the  Russian  demand  was  passed 
at    11.45    o'clock,    just   a   quarter   of   an 
hour  before  the  expiration  of  the  forty- 
eight   hours   specified   in   the   ultimatum. 
In  the  discussion  the  speakers  declartd 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Persia  to  sign 
away  her  own  independence.      If  Russia 
should    wrest    it    from    her   it    would    be 
God's  will.      In    reply    to    a    deputation 
from  the    Mejliss,  Mr.   Shuster    begged 
them  to  consult  only  the  interests  of  their 
country  and  not  to  consider  him.      The 
chief  ground    for    Russia's    demand  for 
Shuster's  dismissal  is  the  circulation  of  a 
Persian   translation  of  his  letter  to   the 
London  Times,  which  was    summarized 
in  these  columns  last  week.     Shuster  has 
denied  responsibility  for  the  Persian  ver- 
sion,   and    he     has     complied    with     the 
wishes  of  the  British  Government  in  re- 
moving from  office  the  British  subjects 
who  had  been  appointed  to  collect  taxes 
and    administer    finances.      He    protests 
that  the  opposition  to  him  is  due  solely" 
to  his  refusal  to  betray  the  people  he  is 
serving  by  officially  recognizing  the  Rus- 
sian sphere  of  influence  in  Northern  Per- 
sia.    One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  attempt 
to  reduce  the  interest  paid  at  the  rate  of 
7  per  cent,  to  the  Russian  bank  by  re- 
funding  the    loan    at    5    per   cent,    thru 
American  capitalists.      Bombs  have  been 
tliscovered     by    the    police     in    Teheran 
which  were  intended   for  the  assassina- 
tion   of    Shuster.      Ala-ed-Dowleh,    ex- 
Governor  of  the  Province  of   Pars,  was 


assassinated  at  the  door  of  his  residence 
in  Teheran  by  the  Persians,  who  were  in- 
dignant at  his  efforts  to  re-establish  the 
deposed  Shah.  The  Russian  troops 
landed  at  Enzeli  have  taken  possession 
of  Resht,  and  bodies  of  Cossacks  have 
been  sent  on  to  Kasvin  and  to  Teheran. 


Naid<ing,    the    south 
Nanking  Captured      crn  capital  of  China, 

is  now  in  rebel  hands. 
It  surrendered   somewhat   unexpectedly, 
without   either   a   prolonged    siege   or   a 
bloody  assault.     After  the  revolutionists 
had    captured    Tiger    l'"ort,    inside    the 
walls,  and  also  secured  the  Taiping  Gate, 
the     Manchu     general,     Chang     Ilsun, 
recognized   that   he  could   not   hold  the 
city,  and  acting  under  the  advice  of  the 
American  Vice-Consul,  Mr.  A.   Gilbert, 
and  the  missionaries,  he  agreed  to  sur- 
render without  a  fight.     The  revolution- 
ists then  took  possession  of  the  city  and 
also  of  Purple  Hill,  the  imperial  strong- 
hold.    General   Chang   escaped    in    dis- 
guise.    The  Tatar  city  was  sacked  and 
burned    by    order   of    the    revolutionary 
authorities.    This  leaves  the  whole  of  the 
lower  Yang-tse  in  the  hands  of  the  revo- 
lutionists, who  have  also  control  of  the 
tieet  of  some  twenty  vessels.    Since  Nan- 
kmg  was  the  capital  of  the  old  empire  of 
China  before  the  Manchu  invasion,  and 
was   for  ten  years  the  headquarters   of 
the    Taiping    rebellion,    its    capture    has 
greatly    strengthened    the    cause   of   the 
revolutionists  for  sentimental  as  well  as 
practical  reasons.    At  the  same  time  they 
have   suffered  a   serious  setback  in  the 
loss  of  the  three  cities  at  the  junction  of 
the  Han  and  Yang-tse  rivers,  where  the 
revolution  began.     The  .imperialists  first 
captured  Han-kow  and  then  crossed  the 
Han  River  and  secured  possession  last 
week  of  Han-yang,  which  contains  the 
steel  works  and  arsenal.     This  put  the 
third  city,  Wu-chang,  at  their  mercy,  but 
so  far  it  does  not  seem  that  they  have 
gained   possession   of  it.     An   armistice 
was  negotiated   on   December    i    by  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Peking,  by  which 
each  party  agreed  to  abstain   from  ag- 
gressive movements  for  three  days.    The 
revolutionists  at  Urga  have  expelled  the 
Chinese  officials  and  declared  Mongolia 
independent. 


Maurice  MaetcriinA 
Henri  Bergs  on. 
Henri  Poincarc 
Eaic  'Metdmikoff 
AViJKelTnOstwald 
Errvst  Haecfkel 


Twelve  ^ajor  Propheis 
._^.  of  Today--  IV  ""  "" 

by  Edwin  E.  >Slosson,PkO. 


Elie  MetdhnikoiF 


Rudolf  Eucfken 
H.O.^Vell5  6^^ao 
O.  B.  6Kawe:Tao 
G.  K-  Chest  erton 
E  C. 5.  Schiller 
John  Oe-Nveyi 


"Ever  since  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
discover  a  rational  basis  of  morality,  human 
nature,  regarded  essentially  as  good,  has  been 
taken  as  that  basis.  Religions  and  systems 
of  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have 
tried  to  find  another  foundation  for  morality, 
have  regarded  human  nature  as  vicious  at  the 
roots.  Science  has  been  able  to  tell  us  that 
man,  the  descendant  of  animals,  has  good  and 
evil  qualities  in  his  nature,  and  that  his  life 
is  made  unhappy  by  the  evil  qualities.  But 
the  constitution  of  man  is  not  immutable,  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  changed  for  the  better. 

"Morality  should  be  based  not  on  human 
nature  in  its  existing  vitiated  condition,  but 
on  human  nature,  ideal,  as  it  may  be  in  the 
future.  Before  all  things,  it  is  necessary  to 
try  to  amend  the  evolution  of  the  human  life, 
that  is  to  say,  to  transform  its  disharmonies 
into  harmonies  ^ Orthobiosis).  This  task  can 
be  undertaken  only  by  science,  and  to  science 
the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  it  must  be 
given." — MetchnikofT's  The  Nature  of  Man, 
p.  288. 

IF  Carlyle  were  writin^^  now  hi-? 
"Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,"  he 
would  have  to  add — however  mucli 
he  would  have  disliked  to — a  chapter  on 
"The  Hero  as  Scientist."  For  the  popu- 
lar ideal  of  fjreatness  has  been  decidedly 
chanj^cd  in  the  last  half-century  and  nev, 
standards  of  heroism  have  been  estab- 
lished. rVeative  genius  is  beginning  to 
take  rank  above  destructive,  and  men 
are  coming  to  rfcognize  that  the  hero- 
ism of  tho^e  who  save  life  may  be  quite 
as  great  and  is  certainly  more  admirable 
than  the  heroism  that  is  measured  by  a 
monument  of  skulls.  A  striking  proof 
of  this  shifting  of  public  appreciation  is 
afforded  by  the  referendum  carried  out 
by  the  Fetit  Farisien  three  years  ago  to 
ascertain  whom  the  French  fjcoplc  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  names  their  coim 
try  had  produced  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  Fifteen  million  answers  were 
sent  in,  so  the  result  may  be  taken  as 
reprf  ^enting  the  ronsensus  of  opinion  in 
a   larger    degree  than    such    newspap<r 


plebiscites  generally  do.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  name  of  Napoleon 
would  head  such  a  list.  It  would  have 
in  almost  any  other  country  except 
France.  But  France,  always  devoted  to 
the  cult  of  La  Gloire  and  hitherto  chiefly 
captivated  by  the  bellicose  form  of  it ; 
France,  where  every  man  is  trained  in 
the  army  and  educated  in  schools  estab- 
lished with  the  avowed  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  military  strength  of  the  na- 
tion, France  ranks  Napoleon  fourth  in 
the  list  of  eminent  men  and  puts  at  the 
head  of  it  the  name  of  a  modest  chemist 
and  physiologist,  Louis  Pasteur.*  It  is 
a  common  observation  that  new  ideas 
and  Sf)cial  tendencies  are  apt  to  become 
manifest  in  France  earlier  than  else- 
where. The  French  clock  seems  to  be 
fast,  always  keeping  a  bit  ahead  of  mean 
luiropean  time.  If  so,  we  may  expect 
that  i)eforc  long  other  countries  may 
come  to  give  due  honor  and,  what  is 
more  imjjortant,  due  opportunity  and 
encouragement  to  the  scientists,  inven- 
tors and  authors  who  confer  glory  upon 
their  country  by  benefiting  the  whole 
world. 

The  worthy  successor  of   Pasteur  as 

"The  list  is  instructive  because  it  sliovvs  ck-ariy  thai 
the  names  first  in  the  hearts  of  their  coiintryinea  are 
those  who  have  become  eminent  in  science  and  letters 
or  have  Hone  sii(nal  service  in  the  cause  of  the  re- 
iiublic.  The  leading  names  are  as  follows:  i,  Pasteur 
("rfcciving  1,338.425  votes);  2,  Victor  Hugo  (1,227.- 
'".?);  ^<  Gamhctia  (1,155,672);  4,  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
'/,ti8,o34);  5,  Thiers  (1.0.19,453);  6,  Lazare  Carnot. 
organizer  of.  the  republican  nrray  of  the  Revolution; 
7.  I'ierre  Curie.  ciiscovc-rL-r  of  radium;  S,  Alexaiidic 
l)unias  l>ire  9.  Dr.  Koux,  inventor  of  the  diphtheritic 
-rrum;  10,  J'armentier,  introducer  of  the  potato  intu 
l-'rancc;  11,  Ampere,  father  of  dynamic  electricity;  12, 
llrn/xa,  who  securer!  the  Kongo  region  for  France; 
1^,  Zola,  novelist  and  defender  of  Dreyfus;  14,  Lamar- 
trne,  rcpubliran  poet;  15,  Arago,  astronomer  and 
tibyiir  iHt ;  16,  .Sarah  llernhardi,  nclrcss;  17,  I'remier 
Waldcck- Rousseau;  18,  Marshal  MaiMahon;  19,  Presi- 
dent Carnot;  20.  Chevreul,  theinist;  ^i,  Chateaubriand; 
22,  [-"erdinand  dc  I^eSHens,  constructor  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  ^)rojrclor  of  the  Panama;  23,  Miclielct;  34, 
Jac'iuard,  inn-iiior  of  the  pattern  loom;  35,  Jules 
Verne;  26.  President  I.oiibet;  27,  Dc-ufcrl  Rochereaii. 
ilefcndfr    of    Helfort. 
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Uircctoi  of  ilii  lM-.iiliiic  lie  founded  is 
the  subject  ol  tlii>.  sketcli,  Elie  Metchni 
koff.  I  he  forcMiost  of  French  mechcal 
men,  ht-  was  neitht-r  l)<>rn  a  I  rcuchinaii 
iiur  named  a>  a  ph)  .siiiaii.  l.iUe  I'a^tiur, 
he  entcietl  tlic  realm  ul  mechciiu  hy 
crossing  the  frontier  of  another  scienee. 
Any  man  who  [)ur>ues  a  straight  hue  of 
ihouj^hl  will  hnd  that  it  leads  Jinu  across 
many  of  those  imaginary  lines  which 
have  been  drawn  between  the  sciences, 
just  as  an  aviator  crossing  Europe  in  an 
air  line  pays  no  attention  to  the  artificial 
and  historic  boundaries  which  divide 
state  from  state.  PaNteur  was  a  chemist, 
an  inorganic  chemist  at  that,  and  lie  was 
running  down  the  cause  of  asymmetry 
in  crystals  when  lie  found  himself  over 
in  the  field  of  bioKiLiy.  He  had  been  en- 
gaged in  separating  the  leftward  skewed 
crystals  of  tartaric  acid  from  those  that 
skewed  to  the  right  by  picking  them  out 
of  the  mixture  by  hand,  but  he  discov- 
ered that  he  could  throw  the  burden  of 
selection  ofT  on  an  agency  whose  time 
was  less  valuable,  namely,  the  yeast 
plant,  which  has  an  ai)petite  for  one  kind 
of  crystals,  but  disdains  the  other.  This 
led  him  to  the  germ  theory  of  life  and 
of  disease  and  enabled  him  to  save  mil- 
lions annually  to  the  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser  and  unnumbered  human  lives. 

Metchnikoff's  experience  was  similar. 
He  w^is  a  zoologist  less  interested  in  man 
than  in  the  invertebrates,  devoting  his 
time  to  the  study  of  the  minuter  forms 
of  life  on  the  barren  steppes  of  Russia 
and  in  Mediterranean  waters.  It  was  in 
Italy  at  Messina  in  1882  that  he  made 
the  discovery  which  led  him  to  fame  as 
one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  human 
race.  Now,  if  a  man  should  defiberately 
set  out  for  such  a  goal,  if  he  should  be 
incited  by  egotism  to  become  fam.ous,  or 
inspired  by  altruism  to  relieve  the  suf- 
fering of  humanity,  about  the  last  thing 
he  would  try  would  be  to  sit  down  in  a 
laboratory  all  day  with  bis  eye  glued  to 
a  microscope  watching  the  blood  corpus- 
cles chase  each  other  thru  the  veins  of  an 
infant  starfish.  But  since  MetchnikofT 
was  less  influenced  by  the  two  motives 
mentioned  than  he  was  by  a  desire  for 
truth  for  its  own  sake  and  regardless  of 
consequences,  all  these  things  have  been 
added  unto  him.     If  the  anti-vivisection- 


ists  had  lluir  w a)  about  it,  experinien- 
latioii  in  animals,  if  allowed  at  all,  woul'l 
be  restricted  in  [)hysicians  and  to  the 
^pecitic  purpiiM-  ni  curing  disease.  This, 
luiwcver,  would  be  one  of  the  surest 
v\ays  to  cliv.ck  medical  progress,  for  the 
advancement  ol  a  science  (jrdinanly 
owes  little  to  those  who  are  professitin 
ally  engaged  in  its  practice  or  have  their 
eyes  focused  upon  some  practical  result 
of  their  invtstigations.  .Xt  least  the  world 
ma)  rejoice  that  thru  the  liberality  of 
Irencli  law  the  work  of  these  two  men 
has  never  been  hamijered — Pasteur,  who 
discovered  the  cause  of  disease,  and 
Metchnikoff,  who  discovered  the  cause 
(if  immunity.  These  are  two  cornerstones 
of  this  foundation  on  which  is  now  be- 
ing erected  the  .structure  of  a  rational 
system  of  iiygiene  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  prolong  human  life  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  disease  rather  than  by  its  cure. 
The  change  that  is  taking  place  in  medi- 
cine is  analogous  to  that  taking  place  in 
philanthropy.  The  modern  philanthro- 
pist appears  cold-hearted  because,  in- 
stead of  dropping  a  coin  into  a  beggar's 
hat,  as  did  the  charitable  in  former  days, 
he  devotes  himself  to  a  systematic  study 
of  the  causes  of  poverty.  The  modern 
medical  man  is  likewise  misunderstood 
if  he  seems  indifferent  to  the  suffering 
around  him  and  is  absorbed  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  remote  biological  problems 
having  no  perceptible  relation  to  human 
needs.  But  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
scientific  method  in  both  philanthropy 
and  medicine  are  already  sufficiently  ap- 
parent, so  that  we  can  see  that  it  will  do 
much  more  for  humanity  than  the  kind 
but  blind  benevolence  of  the  past. 

The  fame  of  France  in  art,  literature 
and  science  is  in  large  part  her  reward 
for  her  hospitality  in  giving  to  men  of 
other  lar»tes.the  freedom  and  encourage- 
ment which  4hcy  could  not  find  at  home. 
One  example  is  Maeterlinck.  Another 
is  Metchnikoff.  He  left  his  native  coun- 
try chiefly  because  of  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  political  questions  between 
himself  and  the  Czar.  Not  that  he  has 
ever  been  a  revolutionist,  but  as  a  Jew 
by  race,  an  atheist  in  religion  and  a  lib- 
eral in  politics  he  was  triply  obnoxious 
to  the  powders  that  be.  and  after  the 
assassination   of    Alexander   II    in    1881 
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the  students  were  too  iiukIi  (.xeuecl  over 
pulitics  lu  utteiul  to  tluMi  studies.  So  lie 
resigned  his  professorship  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  ( )(lesj<:i  and  went  abroad  to 
devote  himself  to  biological  research. 

lie  was  iMjrn  in  the  Province  of  Khar- 
kov, Little  Russia,  May  15,  1845.  llis 
father  was  an  officer  of  the  Guards, 
afterward  a  general,  llis  mother  was  a 
Jewess,  and  it  was  from  her  that  he  de- 
rived the  love  for  science  which  early 
manifested  itself.  He  won  a  j^old  medal 
in  the  high  school  of  Kharkov  and 
passed  thru  the  university  of  that  city  in 
two  years  instead  of  the  customary  four. 
Then  he  went  to  Germany  and  studied 
at  Giessen,  Gottingen  and  Mimich.  Re- 
turning to  his  native  land  he  taught  in 
the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  and  in 
1870  went  to  Odessa  to  take  the  chair  of 
zoology  in  the  university  there. 

The    years    spent    in    private    study, 


ELIE  METCHNIKOFF:  AN  EARLIER  PORTRAIT 


chiefly  at  Messina,  the  earthquake  city 
of  .Sicily,  were  most  fiuitlul,  for  his  in- 
vestigation of  intercellular  digestion  in 
minute  marine  invertebrates  gave  him 
the  clue  lo  the  protective  action  of  the 
blood  in  the  higher  animals  and  man, 
and  in  1884  he  outlined  his  theory  of 
inllammation,  which  was,  in  short,  that 
the  congestion  of  blood  at  a  wound  was 
due  lo  the  efforts  of  the  leucocytes  or 
white  blood  cells  to  overpower  the  invad- 
ing microbes.  The  value  of  this  discov- 
ery was  recognized  immediately  by  the 
two  foremost  authorities  in  biology :  Vir- 
chow,  the  German  who  had  discovered 
the  leucocytes,  and  Pasteur,  the  French- 
man who  had  discovered  the  microbes. 
Metchnikotif  liad  now  found  the  missing 
link  which  brcnight  these  two  discoveries 
together  and  showed  their  meaning. 

In  1888  MctchnikofT  was  called  to  the 
Pasteur  Institute,  and  in  1895  became  its 
director.  Here  he  found  an  exception- 
al opportunity  to  devote  his  talents  to 
the  relief  of  suffering  humanity.  Such 
institutions  for  the  advancement  of  the 
science  of  medicine  have  since  been 
established  elsewhere :  the  Institute  for 
Experimental  Therapeutics  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  the  Cancer  Research 
Laboratory  of  London,  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  in  New  York,  for  example;  but 
the  French  people  were  the  first  to  re- 
spond to  the  need  of  the  man  they  have 
delighted  to  honor  by  endowing,  in  1886, 
an  institution  which  should  continue  his 
work  as  well  as  perpetuate  his  name. 
The  Nobel  prize  for  the  most  important 
discovery  in  medicine  was  in  1908  divid- 
ed between  Metchnikofif,  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute,  and  Prof.  Paul  Ehrlich,  of  the 
I'Tankfort  Institute,  who  has  in  these 
latter  days  made  "606"  the  mark  of  the 
beast,  instead  of  666,  as  prophesied  in 
Revelation. 

Characteristically  French,  too,  is  the 
artistic  setting  which  has  been  given  to 
this  home  of  science.  The  visitor  natu- 
rally approaches  it  thru  the  long  and 
handsome  Boulevard  Pasteur,  then  turn- 
ing into  a  side  street  he  finds  on  his  left 
the  Pasteur  Institute  and  on  his  right 
the  more  imposing  buildings  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Infectious  Diseases  and  the 
Laboratory  of  Biological  Chemistry,  re- 
cently erected  for  carrying  out  the  treat- 
ment  which   the   experimental   work   of 
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the  other  side  of  the  street  has  suggested. 
A  new  department  is  now  to  be  added 
for  the  study  of  tropical  diseases  such 
as  the  sleeping  sickness,  which  has  de- 
populated a  large  part  of  the.Nyanza 
region.  This  extension  of  the  work  is 
made  possible  by  the  receipt  in  1909  of 
the  bequest  of  $8^000,000  by  the  miserly 
and  eccentric  Jewish  banker  who  called 
himself  Osiris. 

As  the  visitor  passes  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  Institute,  his  nerves,  already 
shaky  with  thoughts  of  microbes  and 
mad  dogs,  he  is  almost  startled  to  see, 
half  hidden  among  the  trees,  a  man  en- 
gaged in  a  death  struggle  with  a  wolf. 
This  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Jupile,  a  shep- 
herd who,  bitten  by  a  mad  wolf,  was  one 
of  the  first  patients  to  receive  the  Pas- 
teur treatment  for  rabies.  In  a  crypt  of 
marble  and  mosaic  underneath  the  build- 
ing is  the  tomb  of  Pasteur,  as  impressive, 
if  less  imposing  than  the  tomb  of  Napo- 
leon under  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  not 
far  away.  The  reception  room  of  the 
Institute  is  adorned  with  large  paintings 
showing  the  modern  miracles  of  healing, 
better  authenticaeted  than  those  of  Sainte 
Genevieve,  depicted  by  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes  on  the  walls  of  the  Pantheon. 

Professor  Metchnikoff  is  ordinarily 
not  accessible  to  visitors,  especially  inter- 
viewers, but  since  I  was  armed  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Prof.  Jacques 
Loeb,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  whom 
he  regards  as  the  foremost  of  American 
scientists,  T  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
him  in. 

ITc  has  rather  a  short  figure  and  a 
large  head,  with  a  bushy  gray  beard,  but 
hair  that  is  still  dark.  His  spectacles  are 
not  stifficient  to  impart  severity  to  hi.s 
mild'  blue  eyes.  His  voice  is  low  and 
pleasant,  and  he  speaks,  as  he  moves, 
without  either  hurry  or  hesitation.  He 
is  a  worker  among  worker^;,  inspiring 
with  his  indefatigable  zeal  the  yoimg 
men  who  come  to  him  from  Europe, 
.America  and  A«;ia  to  pursue  their  re- 
searches in  bartf-riology. 

A  walk  thru  the  Pasteur  Institute-  is 
h'ke  a  visit  Ui  a  zr^ilogiral  gardfn,  for  the 
study  of  f-arh  p;irtiriilar  humati  disease 
requires  the  fiisrr^very  of  ';oitic  sjjccies 
that  is  also  susceptible  to  it  Here  are 
not  only  the  dr>gs.  guinea  pigs  and  rats 
common  to  every  baeteriological   labora- 
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tory,  but  also  many  others  closely  con- 
nected with  Metchnikoff's  special  inter- 
ests ;  jjarrots  and  geese,  for  example, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  longev- 
ity ;  bats,  which  eat  rotten  food  and  yet 
maintain  an  aseptic  intestinal  tract ;  and 
chimpanzees,  which,  as  the  literal  blood 
relations  of  man,  arc  capable  of  sharing 
the  worst  of  his  diseases. 

Like  Agassiz.  Metchnikoff  has  "no 
time  to  get  rich."  At  his  home  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris  he  sets  an  example  of 
the  i)Iain  living  he  advocates,  supple- 
menting the  meager  salary  given  him  at 
the  Institute  by  the  income  of  a  small 
estate  in  Russia.  The  $20,000  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Nobel  Eounrlation  he 
dcvrtted  entirely  to  the  rnrthcrance  of 
his  researches  in  longevity. 

M.  Metchnikoff  has  given  the  best 
possible  f)roof  that  he  has  no  personal 
aversion  to  women  who  enter  his  pro- 
fessif)n.  frii  he  married  in  [875  as  his 
second  wife  a  Rnss-an  bacteriologist  of 
flistinction  lie  dedicated  to  her  his 
first  volinue  of  "r^piimistic  Stu'lies," 
and  in  it  he  cites  her  experiments  on  the 
growth    of    nu'crobe-free    tad|)oles.      .She 
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is  ail  artist  as  well  as  a  scientist,  and 
here,  too,  M.  Metclinikolt  shares  her 
tastes,  for  he  is  fond  of  painting  and 
music.  They  have  no  cliildren,  but  he 
has  a  godchild  to  whom  he  is  devoted. 

His  high  regard  for  individuality 
leads  him  to  look  with  favor  upon  the 
entrance  of  women  into  the  universities 
and  the  professions.  He  has  no  fear 
that  it  will  result  in  the  production  of  a 
class  of  celibates  corresponding  to  the 
sexless  workers  of  the  beehive.  (Jn  the 
contrary,  his  observation  of  the  feminist 
movement  for  more  than  forty  years  has 
shown  him  that  learned  ladies  are  by  no 
means  wanting  in  the  marital  and  ma- 
ternal instincts  common  and  proper  to 
their  sex.  Of  a  thousand  women  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  Medical  School,  10  per 
cent,  had  been  married  before,  and  44 
per  cent,  were  married  during  their 
course  of  study.  A  conspicuous  case  of 
feminine  scientific  genius  is  that  of 
Sonya  Kovalevsky,  who  attained  the 
highest  eminence  in  that  field  which, 
by  the  common  consent  of  men,  was 
formerly  regarded  as  unattainable  by 
women,  that  is,  pure  mathematics.  But 
the  day  when  she  received  the  doubled 
prize  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences she  wrote  to  a  friend  that  she  had 
never  felt  so  unhappy,  and  the  cause  of 
her  unhappiness,  as  revealed  in  her  let- 
ters anc  romances,  was  that  she  was  not 
beloved  as  other  women  were. 

Altho  MetchnikoflF  would  grant  to 
women  every  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  talents,  and  thinks  they  had 
better  occupy  themselves  with  science 
than  with  fashions,  he  believes  genius 
of  a  high  order  to  be  much  rarer  among 
them  than  among  men.  When  he  was 
called  upon  by  the  women  doctors  and 
scientists  at  the  Naturalists'  Congress  at 
St.  Petersburg  for  his  opinion  of  the 
feminist  movement,  he  created  consider- 
able consternation  among  them  by  the 
following  frank  language: 

"You!  complaint,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that 
man  has  excluded  woman  from  ah  higher  in- 
tellectual occupation  by  unnatural  means,  so 
that  her  mind  has  become  atrophied,  her  capa- 
bilities blunted,  her  talents  stagnant.  You 
would  remedy  all  this  by  being  made  man's 
equal  in  politics.  You  would  then,  you  say, 
develop  your  slumbering  abilities,  overtake, 
and  possibly  surpass,  your  immemorial  en- 
slaver— man.    - 

"But  do  you  really  need  this  political  equal- 


ity in  order  to  attain  this  supremacy?  Has 
llie  down-trodden  among  man  ever  needed  it? 
His  political  aiuality  has  come  as  an  effect 
not  as  the  cause  of  his  intellectual  develop- 
ment. The  mind  that  dominates  in  the  ar- 
tistic and  scientific  world  ultimately  arrives 
at  political  supremacy. 

"But  what  art  or  science  has  man  closed  to 
you?  You  are  here;  but  really,  ladies,  I  have 
failed  to  discover  a  I'.ichat,  a  l^uis,  a  Jenner, 
or  a  I'asteur  among  you.  Have  you  person- 
ally been  impeded  in  your  careers  more  than 
certain  individuals  among  man?  Now  let  us 
take  the  arts.  Is  there  a  man-master  so  un- 
natural who  ever  forliade  his  female  slave  to 
express  herself  in  music?  But  where  are  your 
Beethovens,  your  Wagners,  your  Verdis,  your 
Bralims?  I  beg  of  you,  dear  ladies,  if  you 
remember  one,  tell  me. 

"What  brutal  slave  owner  at  any  time  for- 
bade women  to  beautify  canvas  with  satisfy- 
ing hues  and  lines  depicting  life  or  nature? 
As  in  music,  man  has  encouraged  women  to 
do  these  things,  yet  where  are  your  Raphaels, 
your  Leonardos,  your  Rubenses?  Have  wo- 
men been  forbidden  to  mold,  carve,  or  draw? 
Yet  where  is  your  Phidias,  your  Michelan- 
gelo, your  Cellini?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
woman  architect  ? 

"Home  and  motherhood  there,  of  course, 
the  most  radical  among  you  will  not  say  that 
man  has  attempted  to  restrain  you — there  you 
have  had  from  time  immemorial,  in  all  ages, 
in  all  places,  under  every  condition,  absolute 
and  full  freedom.  Still,  is  it  not  man,  the  en- 
slaver, who  teaches  you  domestic  economy  ? 
Is  it  not  from  man  that  you  have  learned  how 
to  care  for  your  offspring  in  illness,  how  to 
amuse  them  in  health?  Who  discovered  the 
laws  of  domestic  hygiene?     Was  it  a  woman? 

"Now,  my  dear  ladies,  has  man  ever  ex- 
cluded you  from  the  kitchen?  No,  you  say, 
you  have  been  enslaved  there.  'Cook !  Feed 
the  brute  I'  is  eternally  dinned  in  your  ears. 
It  would  seem  reasonable  that  at  least  in  this 
sphere  woman  should  have  reached  a  high 
standard  of  perfection.  And  the  actual  result? 
Ah,  dear  ladies,  1  must  confess.  If  I  want  a 
really  good  dinner  I  must  have  recourse  to  a 
chef. 

"And  now,  ladies,  I  ask  your  pardon,  you 
Ijave  all  studied  physiology  and  psycnology, 
and  you  know  where  such  considerations 
would  lead  me.  But  one  word  more:  Do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  significance  of  your  request. 
'Professor,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  fem- 
inistic movement?'  for  that  makes  out  your 
case  perfectly — to  advocate  your  cause  you 
would   call   in  the  help  of  man." 

MetchnikofT  has  very  little  liking  for 
the  political  methods  in  vogue  in  our 
republics.  He  thinks  young  men  too 
reckless,  opinionated  and  pessimistic  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  ballot  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  "It  is  easily  intelligible." 
he  says,  "that  in  the  new  conditions  such 
modern  idols  as  universal  suffrage,  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  referendum,  in  which 
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the  ignorant  masses  are  called  upon  to 
decide  questions  which  demand  varied 
and  profound  knowledge,  will  last  no 
longer  than  the  old  idols.  The  progress 
of  human  knowledge  will  bring  about 
the  replacement  of  such  institutions  by 
others  in  which  applied  morality  will  be 
controlled  by  really  competent  persons." 
But  he  fails  to  inform  us  how  these 
"competent  persons"  are  to  be  selected 
and  placed  in  power. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  varied  re- 


ctu-y,  comparatively  harmless,  but  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  body,  was  admin- 
istered thru  the  mouth  and  in  time 
reaching  the  blood  thru  the  digestive 
system,  killed  ofif  or  paralyzed  the  dis- 
ease germ.  In  modern  medicine  at  its 
best,  some  substance,  such  as  the  diph- 
theria antitoxin,  that  is  already  present 
in  the  blood  in  quantity  sufificient  under 
ordinary  circumstances  to  prevent  infec- 
tion, is  reinforced  in  an  emergency  by 
more  of  the  same  substance  prepared  in 
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'■earches  which  Mctchnikoff  has  carried 
on  or  has  superintended  at  the  i'asteur 
Institute  is  ai)art  from  our  purpose  and 
would  in  any  case  be  impossible  here, 
because  it  woulfl  involve  the  recapitula- 
tion of  a  great  |;art  of  the  history  of 
medical  progress  for  the  i>ast  quarter 
century.  During  tln^  [;criod  the  science 
of  medicine  has  l>een  completely  revolu- 
tionized, for  the  use  of  fraditi'Mial  and 
empirical  renied'es  ha>  been  largely  re- 
placed by  a  systematic  search  for  the 
causes  of  diseases  anrl  the  cxijcrimental 
determination  of  metlirirls  of  avoirjing  or 
counteracting  them.  In  general,  the 
change  may  be  characterized  as  a  return 
to  nature.  In  the  olrjer  medicine  at  its 
Ijcst.  a  dose  of  srnne  vegetable  or  min 
eral  snbstanrc.  such  as  f(uininc  or  nier- 


ihe  blood  oi  the  horse.  Or  if  that  can- 
not be  done,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
inject  some  serum  that  by  a  natural  re- 
action will  stimulate  the  body  to  prepare 
in  excess  its  own  antitoxin  or  excite  the 
jWiagocytes  to  greater  exertions  in  over- 
coming their  enemies.  In  any  case,  the 
object  is  tf)  induce  an  artificial  iuimunity 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  natural 
imnnmity  of  the  healthy  body. 

Iliagocytes — that  is,  "devouring  cells" 
— was  the  name  given  by  Mctchni- 
koff \o  the  leucocytes  or  white  cells, 
which  he  found  wandering  about  the 
l>ody  in  search  of  their  prey.  They  lead 
a  sort  of  semi-'ndependenl  life,  like  the 
simplest  one-celled  animal,  the  ameba, 
atul  they  penelrafe  to  all  parts  of  the' 
bodv,    even     sf|uc('zing    in    between    the 
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toiiylifiifil  tissue  of  the  .skin  ami  bones. 
When  a  cut  is  made  in  the  skin  they  are 
Iturnc  to  the-  hreach  hy  the  (low  of  l)loo(l 
and  there  pik-  up  and  coagulate,  forming 
a  new  skin  to  protect  the  raw  flesli, 
somewhat  as  a  hreach  in  a  rampart  is 
hastily  tilled  in  with  sand  hags.  Not 
oidy  that,  Ijut  when  the  enemy  actually 
gains  entrance  either  by  storming  a 
wound  or  sneaking  in  thru  some  un- 
guarded opening,  then  the  white  cells 
rally  to  the  attack,  surrounding  and  de- 
stroying the  invading  microbes.  If  these 
multiply  too  ra[)idly  the  phagocyte  re- 
serves are  mo- 
bilized, new  re- 
cruits by  the 
million  are 
called  out,  until 
the  bodily  force 
is  victorious  or 
exhausted.  Such 
a  battle  we  call 
a  local  inflam- 
mation, or,  if 
the  engagement 
is  general  and 
long  continued, 
a  fever.  Under 
the  microscope 
we  may  watch 
the  foes  en- 
gaged in  single 
combat,  the  pha- 
gocyte devour- 
ing the  bacillus. 
a  living,  form- 
less mass  of 
protoplas  m. 
rtretching  out 
extemporized  tentacles  and  engulfing  the 


PHUTO-MICKOGKAPII  ul    A  o\t;-MONTll  CUL- 
TURE  OF  BACILLUS  BULGARICUS. 
From  Douglas's  "The  Bacillus  of  Long  Life"  (Putnam) 


white  cells  seem  at  times  strangely  indif- 
lerenl  to  the  presence  of  their  dearest 
foes,  or  perhaps  we  should  say,  their 
favorite  food.  There  is  needed  in  the 
bl(X)d  on  such  occasions  a  substance 
known  as  opsonin,  which  being  absorlaed 
by  the  microbes  the  phagocytes  attack 
them  with  avidity;  this  opsonin  serving 
as  some  biologist,  doubtless  an  English- 
man, has  said,  like  Worcestershire  sauce 
as  an  appetizer  to  the  phagocytes. 

But  for  further  discussion  of  these 
([uestions  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  his 
family  physician,  who  will  take  pleasure 

i  n  repudiating 
these  vague  and 
fancifiil  i  n  ter- 
preta  t  i  o  n  s  of 
mine.  He  will 
be  able  to  tell 
whether  phago- 
cytosis or  bacte- 
riolysis is  t  h  e 
f  a  s  h  i  o  n  a  ble 
mode  of  com- 
bat i  n  g  disease 
germs  and  he 
will  introduce 
the  reader  t  o 
alex  i  n,  agglu- 
t  i  n  i  n,'  anti- 
bodies, side- 
chains  and  other 
interesting  and 
useful  novelties 
that  he  contains 
within  him  to  a 
greater  or  less 
degree,  let  us 
hope  a  greater. 
But  these  same  voracious  white  bloiul 


rod,  globe,  or  writhing  spiral  which  we  cells  which  ordinarily  serve  as  the  de- 
may  afterward  see  slowly  digesting  in  its  fenders  of  the  body  may  in  the  period 
interior.  of  its  weakness  l)ecome  its  worst  ene- 
To  be  sure,  the  operation  is  not  quite  mies.  This  reminds  us  of  the  Praetorian 
so  simple  as  Metchnikofif  first  conceived  Guards  who  in  the  later  days  of  Rome 
it.  A  condition  is  always  more  compli-  precipitated  its  decline  by  attacking  the 
cated  than  the  theory  devised  to  explain  capital.  The  phagocytes  show  an  un- 
it. The  question  has  been  hotly  debated  fortunate  predilection  for  the  higher  eie- 
and  is  not  yet  settled  whether  the  pliago-  ments    of     the    human    organism    and. 


cytes  best  defend  us  by  their  life  or  by 
their  death.  It  appears  that  as  they  un- 
dergo dissolution  they  give  up  to  the 
blood  certain  substances  which  dissolve 
the  disease  germs  or  neutralize  their  poi- 


according  to  MetchnikofT,  the  most  dis- 
tressing symptom  of  old  age,  the  weak- 
ening of  the  mind,  is  due  to  their  de- 
Aouring  the  nerve  cells.  But  beside? 
that  -thev  pi  iv  havoc  all  thru  the  bodv  ; 


sons,  and  this  may  be  a  more  important  eating  up  the  pigment  of  the  hair  ami 
means  of  defense  than  the  englobing  or  so  whitening  it :  causing  degeneration 
engulfing     process.      Then,     too,     these      of   the   liver    and    kidneys ;    robbing    the 
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skeleton  of  its  lime  and  depositing  it  ni 
the  blood  vessels,  thus  doing  double 
damage  by  weakening  the  bones  and 
hardening  the  arteries.  In  these  symp- 
toms of  senility  the  germs  of  disease 
form  an  important  factor,  both  in  weak- 
ening the  body  and  instigating  the 
treacherous  insurrection  of  the  phago- 
cytes. Hence  jMetchnikoft  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that:  "The  senile  degenera- 
tion of  an  organism  is  entirely  similar 
to  the  lesions  induced  by  certain  mala- 
dies of  a  microbic  origin,"  and  thus  he 
arrives  at  his  famous  definition :  '"Old 
age  is  an  infectious  chronic  disease, 
characterized  by  a  degeneration  or  an 
enfeebling  of  the  noble  elements  and  by 
the  excessive  activity  of  the  phago- 
cytes." 

If  old  age  is  correctly  characterized 
as  a  disease  and  especially  if  it  is  due  in 
part  to  microbic  invasion,  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  cure  or  postpone  it.  This, 
then,  is  what  Metchnikoff  has  in  recent 
years  made  the  main  aim  of  his  re- 
searches. 

In  particular  he  suspects  the  large  in- 
testine of  harboring  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  microscopic  enemies  of 
man,  the  cause  of  many  of  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.  It  is  in  his  opinion  an 
excessive  and  comparatively  unimport- 
ant organ,  for  it  can  be  shortened  or  re- 
moved without  serious  consequence^.  A 
comparative  survey  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  vertebrates  shows  that  as  a  general 
rule  the  longer  the  intestine  the  shorter 
the  life.  He  does  not  advocate  its  ex- 
tirpation by  surgery  or  its  disinfection 
by  chemicals  but  he  wotdd  crowd  out  its 
wild  and  poisonous  flora  by  harmless 
cultivated  species.  Among  the  friendly 
microbes  he  regards  the  lactic  acid  ba- 
cilli as  most  useful  ior  this  purpose. 
These  act  upon  milk  or  fruit  sugar  con- 
verting it  into  lactic  acid  which  is  de- 
structive l(>  most  other  mirrribcs.  inchul- 
ing  some  of  the  most  dangerous.  I"or 
example,  mysterious  outbreaks  of  ty- 
phoid fever  have  been  recently  traced  to 
■'typhoid  carriers,"  that  is,  persons  who. 
while  immune  to  the  disease  themselves, 
may  yet  serve  for  years  as  conveyors  of 
the  infection.  lint  a  thriving  colony  of 
Bulgarian  barilh  will  drive  out  the  ty- 
phoid bacilli  and  so  put  a  stop  to  the 
spread  of  the  disease. 


The  difference  between  harmless  and 
injurious  bacteria  on  which  the  lactic 
acid  theory  depends  is  easily  understood 
because  .t  is  a  matter  of  common  obser- 
vation. Meat  and  milk  have  much  the 
same  composition  so  far  as  their  protein 
is  concerned.  But  whereas  meat 
promptly  spoils,  that  is,  putrefies,  with 
the  formation  of  disgusting  and  poi- 
sonous products  of  decomposition,  milk 
sours  instead  and  will  remain  wholesome 
and  to  some  tastes  palatable -for  several 
days.  Both  are  the  results  of  bacterial 
decomposition  but  the  difference  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  milk  contains  a  kind  of 
sugar  wliich  inoculated  with  the  proper 
bacilli  is  converted  into  lactic  acid  and 
thus  the  growth  of  the  bacteria  of  putre- 
faction is  for  some  time  prevented.  Tho 
under  certain  circumstances  it  happens 
that  the  latter  get  the  start  of  the  lactic 
acid  makers  and  then  the  milk  goes  th.e 
way  of  the  meat  and  we  have  a  case  of 
■■ptomain  poisoning."  In  short,  the  aim 
of  swallowing  cultures  of  lactic  acid 
bacilli  by  wholesale  is  to  keep  the  con- 
tents of  the  remote  regions  of  our  diges- 
tive api)aratus  in  the  condition  of  soured 
milk  rather  than  that  of  decayed  meat. 
Recently  the  same  treatment  has  been 
recommended  for  i)reserving  the  teeth, 
since  these  mild  mannered  and  benefi- 
cent bacilli  rubbed  into  the  gums  will 
(Mspossess  those  which  ordinarily  grow 
in  our  mouths  and  attack  our  teeth. 

For  aifl  in  his  fight  against  the  bac 
terial  poisons  that  bring  on  disease  and 
old  age  Metchnikoff  has  resorted  to  his 
native  steppes.  The  Tartars  and  Kal- 
mucks of  southern  Russia  had  always 
had  as  their  favorite  food  koumiss  pre- 
pared by  the  fermentation  of  mare's 
milk  and  nomads  of  all  races  have  made 
use  of  some  form  of  curdled  milk, 
chiefly  because  i>f  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
serving other  kinds  of  animal  food  un- 
'der  primitive  conditions.  The  keffir  of 
the  Caucasus,  the  kben  of  l'>gypt.  the 
matzoon  of  Armenia,  the  dadhi  of  India 
and  yahoiirth  of  Ilulgaria  are  all  pro- 
duced from  milk  by  the  use  of  various 
species  of  lactic  acid  bacilli  associated 
with  other  bacteria  of  fermentation.  Of 
these  the  last,  the  I'ulgarian  yahonrth, 
yoghourt,  f>r  yagnrt,  contains  the  strong- 
est bacilli,  that  is.  those  that  are  able  to 
stanfl  the  largest  percentage  of  liic  prod- 
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iiii  ot  ilicir  Dwn  activity,  lactic  acid,  anil 
so  Mctcliiiikotif  has  iiuuk*  tliem  the  basis 
tif  his  dietetics. 

A  siupr  singl)  large  i)roiu)rtiuii  ul 
CL-nteiiariaiis  arc  reported  from  Hulgaria, 
where  yagiut  i-^  used,  and  Metchnikull 
cites  a  large  iiimiher  ul  case^  (jf  men 
and  women  of  extreme  old  age  who 
have  lived  largely  tin  sour  milk  or  cju 
sauerkraut,  which  also  contains  the  lac- 
tic acitl  hacilli.*  Most  of  these  are 
found  among  the  })oorer  classes  or  com- 
paratively uncivilized  races.  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  is  one  of  the  very  few  rich 
men  who  have  past  the  century  mark. 
Metchnikotif  uses  this  as  an  argument 
lor  the  simple  life.  But  it  is  question- 
able whether  such  data,  derived  from  the 
casual  reports  of  individual  cases  and 
the  generalized  observations  of  trav- 
elers, are  of  niuc  hevidential  value. 
Claims  to  longevity  among  the  unlet- 
tered are  notoriously  unreliable.  It 
would  be  very  unsafe  to  hold  that  the 
negroes  were  longer  lived  than  the 
whites  because  so  many  mammies  could 
tell  of  remembering  Washington.  When 
the  British  old  age  pension  bill  passed 
the  number  of  poor  jicople  in  Ireland 
who  came  forward  with  evidence  that 
they  were  Over  65  years  old  surprised 
the  actuaries  and  embarrassed  the 
budget.  Women  are  apt  to  restore 
double-fold  in  old  age  the  years  they 
deprived  themselves  of  in  the  later 
thirties. 

It  is  also  curious  to  see  a  skeptic  like 
Metchnikofif  giving  serious  consideration 
to  the  accounts  of  longevity  given  in  the 
Pentateuch  which  many  orthodox  theo- 
logians are  willing  to  concede  as  legend- 
ary. He  balks,  indeed,  at  Noah's  950 
years  and  Methusaleh's  g6c),  but  accepts 
as  probable  Aaron's  123  years  and 
Moses's  120,  quoting  the  words  of  Jeho- 
vah :  "My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive 
with  man  for  that  he  also  is  flesh ;  yet 
his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years,"  He  accounts  for  it  by  their 
more  healthful  mode  of  living  and  their 
freedom  from  alcoholism  and  the  dis- 
eases of  vice  nowadays  the  chief  cause 
of  premature  old  age.     He  calls  atten- 

*He  might  add  to  his  notable  examoles  of  persons 
addicted  to  the  use  of  curdled  milk  the  case  of  Tze- 
Hsi,  the  Dowager  Empress  of  China,  who  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four  had  energy  enough  to  change  her  own 
mind  and  revolutionize  the  government  of  400,000,000 
people. 


lion  albo  to  liic  fact  that  sour  milk  was 
in  comnion  use  among  the  patriarchs  and 
was  esteemed  by  .\[)rahain  food  fit  to 
set  before  angels.  In  regard  to  the 
Mosaic  dietary  regulalDns  he  says: 

"Some  (if  diem,  it  is  true,  siicli  u^  the  pro- 
iiibitioii  ol  luuookc'd  or  iiarlialiy  cooked  meat, 
I. re  condrmcd  L»y  modern  knowledge.  But  the 
greater  nmnbcr  of  llic  Mosaic  rules,  as,  for 
mstance,  the  jjroiiibition  of  the  consumption 
as  loud  of  blood  or  llic  llesli  of  pigs  or  hares, 
and  so  forth,  are  in  direct  opposition  tu  a 
modern  knowledge  of  hygienic  diet." 

Metchnikol'f,  of  course,  being  a  scien- 
tist, uses  these  reports  of  longevity  gath- 
ered from  historians  and  travelers  mere- 
ly as  suggesting  profitable  lines  of  re- 
search, not  as  proof  of  any  theory.  Such 
proof  can  only  be  obtained  by  direct  ex- 
perimentation and  accordingly  he  has 
for  the  past  twelve  years  been  experi- 
menting upon  himself.  The  Pasteur 
people  do  not  belong  to  that  class  of 
physicians  who  refuse  to  take  their  own 
medicine.  MetchnikoiT  still  has  a  weak 
heart  as  the  result  of  an  intentional  in- 
oculation with  recurrent  fever  and  some 
of  his  collaborators  have  inoculated 
themselves  with  the  most  loathsome  of 
diseases  for  the  purpose  of  testing  a 
remedy  for  it.  Brown-Sequard,  of  the 
College  de  iMance,  tried,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  to  rejuvenate  himself  by 
injections  of  animal  secretions,  but  his 
hopes  proved  unfounded. 

But  the  means  advocated  by  Metch- 
nikofi'  for  the  prevention  of  senescence, 
even  tho  it  may  never  fulfil  his  expecta- 
tions, has  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
harmless,  for  it  is  merely  the  systematic 
employment  of  a  food  which  has  been 
in  use  by  a  large  part  of  the  human  race 
■from  the  earliest  times.  The  object  be- 
ing to  colonize  the  lactic  bacilli  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  digestive  tract,  the  best 
way  of  attaining  this  has  yet  to  be 
worked  out.  The  generous  drinking  of 
buttemiilk  or  curdled  milk,  tho  this  may 
be  nutritious  or  otherwise  beneficial, 
does  not  necessarily  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject, for  the  bacilli  may  have  been  mostly 
killed  ofi  by  the  acidity  or  may  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  stomach.  Taking  a  dose 
of  the  bacilli  in  a  dried  form,  as  a  tab- 
let or  powder,  may  fail  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose because  they  are  in  an  inactive  state 
and  may  not  be  able  to  secure  a  foot- 
hold  for  lack  of  suitable  food,  such  as 
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milk  or  fruit  sugar.  So  Mctchnikoff 
has  adopterl  the  jjlan  of  taking  pure  cul- 
tures of  the  Bulgarian  and  paralactic 
bacilli  in  pasteurized  milk  or  sweetened 
bouillon  and  also  in  the  jam  and  in  a 
kinrl  of  candy  prepared  from  cooked 
dates  soaked  in  the  pure  cultures.  He 
abstains  frrnn  all  alcoholic  beverages 
and  uses  only  rr,oked  food  and  boiled 
water.  His  daily  diet  in  adrjilion  to  this 
consists  of  three  to  five  ounces  of  meat, 
grains,  ]'■  and  stewed  fruit.* 

•Se*  /,(•»  Miir-ihri  lacliquei  el  leur  utilit/'  pour  In 
tiintf  in  la  HcTUr.  \t}iit,  p.  r4S.  An  iirifliatilr  tran«- 
Ulinn  of  lhi«  arlictr  wait  printe'l  in  Ihr  N'-w  York 
Tiinci,    March    s.    1911.      A    full   di^iilKion   of   tlir   »nl) 


This  goes  counter  tcj  the  raw  food  ad- 
vocates, but  here  Metchnikoff  has  the 
best  of  the  argument.  He  also  questions 
the  advisability  of  excessive  chewing  as 
advocated  by  Mr.  IHctcher  and  cites 
cases  where  the  health  has  been  injured 
by  the  practice  and  the  resulting  disease 
«urcd  by  more  rapid  eating. f 

.As  soon  as  Dr.  Metchnikoff  (irst  ma<le 
known  his  theory  the  public,  always  on 
the  lookout  for  a  new  "Elixir  of  Life," 

irct  of  fermented  milks  with  methods  fnr  ihcii  prei.i- 
r.ilion  ill  the  household  may  he  found  in  :i  voliiine  ly 
I  ,  M.  l)oii(?l;n  recently  tmhlisherl  under  the  sensa- 
tional  title  of   "Th'-    I'acilli's  of   I.oiik   Life"    (riitnaiiis. 


he    I'rolongalioii    of    Life,"    pUKe    139. 
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Ucinaiided   tcnucnted  milk  and  the  sup 
ply    was    immediately    forthcoming,   not 
always     of     a     satisfactory     character. 
Many  of  the  cidtures  sold  in  powder  cjr 
tabloids  for  the  purpose  or  dispensed  in 
drink  at  the  soda  fountains  are  inactive 
and  useless  or  contain  other  and  .some- 
times undesirable   forms  of  bacteria.      1 
have    found   it   easy   enough   to   prepare 
the    fermented    milk    in    the    household 
where  the  proper  cultures  are  to  be  had. 
.\11   that   is  necessary   is   to  sterilize  the 
milk   by   heating   it   to  the  boiling   point 
<ir  near  it  and   keejjing  it  there   for  ten 
miiuites  ;  then  cool  (piickly  to  ioo°  Fahr. 
and  add  the  ferment  in  tabloids  or  pow- 
der or   some   of   the   former   batch,   and 
keep    covered    at    this    tem|)erature    for 
twelve  hours.     A  vacuum  bottle  or  fire- 
less  cooker  is  convenient  for  keeping  the 
temfK-raturc  even.     The   fermented  m:lk 
properly    prei)ared    is    somewhat    thick- 
ened, slightly  acid  and  palatable  even  tc 
those  who  do  not  like  ordinary  butter- 
milk. 

MetchnikofT's  views  as  to  the  value  of 
lactic  acid  have  met   with  not  only   the 
legitimate    skepticism    and    criticism    of 
the  medical  profession,  but  also  with  the 
usual    ridicule    from    the   press.      "Who 
would  want  to  live  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  if  he  had  to  drink  sour  milk  three 
times  a  day  ?"  is  asked,  and  he  is  alluded 
to  as  "the  modern  Ponce  de  Leon  search- 
ing for  the  Fountain  of  Tnimortal  Youth 
and  finding  it  in  the  Milky  Whey."     Of 
cour.se  Metchnikofif  should  not    be    held 
responsible  for  the  exaggerated  expecta- 
tions  founded  upon   his   theories  or   for 
the  fakes  foisted  upon  the  public  in  his 
name.    He  is  indeed  an  original  thinker 
and  a  bold  experimenter,  but  he  is  not 
a  sensationalist  or  a  seeker  for  popular 
aj)plause.    He  has  never  said  that  he  ex- 
pected   to    live    one    hundred    and    fifty 
years  or  that  any  one  else  could  by  fol- 
lowing his  regimen.     But  he  does  regard 
that  period  as  more  nearly  the  normal 
length  of  human  life  than  the  commonly 
accepted   limit   of   sixty-five   or   seventy, 
and  as  possibly  attainable  thru   the  ad- 
vance of  medical  science.     Tho  he  comes 
of    a     short-lived     family     and     all     his 
brothers   died   at  an   age  nuich   younger 
than  he  has  now  attained,  his  health  is 
unusually  good  for  a  man  of  sixty-five 
and    he   is    as   hard-working   and   enter- 


prising as  ever.  It  is  not  the  mere 
prolongation  of  life  for  which  he  is 
working,  but  the  prolongation  of  the 
period  of  serviceable  and  enjoyable  life. 
H  he  had  remained  in  the  University  of 
Odessa  he  would  have  been  retired  from 
his  professorship  on  the  ground  of  old 
age  in  1900,  the  year  before  he  pub- 
lished his  second  and  greatest  work,  that 
on    'Ininumity  in  Infectious  Diseases." 

The  title  which  was  given  to  his  most 
p(jpular    l)o<->k    in    its    English    version, 
"The  Prolongation  of  Life,"  was  not  of 
his  choosing  and  misrepresents  his  aim. 
lie   regards   this   volume   as   well   as   its 
predecessor,  "The  Nature  of   Man,"  as 
"Studies      in      Optimistic      Philosophy." 
They  are  written  to  show  that  science  is 
not   merely  of    use    in    facilitating  and 
ameliorating   the   lot   of   human  beings, 
but  is  also  adequate  as  a  guide  to  conduct 
and  capable  of  providing  it  with  ideals 
of.  future  aspiration.     In  an  age  when, 
as  it  appears  to  him,  religion  has  lost  its 
])Owcr  and  thinking  men  no  longer  have 
faith  in  immortality,  he  sees  them  turn- 
ing to  mysticism   on  the  one  hand  and 
to  pessimism  on  the  other,  and  his  pur- 
pose is  to  find  a  way  out  that  does  not 
involve  either.     As  an  exposition  of  the 
Religio  Medici  of  the  twentieth  century 
his  work  has  great  significance,  and  even 
those   who    look   with   confidence    to    a 
future  life    to    rectify  the  disharmonies 
of  this  one  may  read  with  interest  the 
o|)inions  of  one  who  does  not  hold  their 
faith   upon   what    may   be   accomplished 
toward  perfecting  the  conditions  of  ex- 
istence   and    may    sympathize    w-ith    and 
second  his  efforts  at  such  amelioration. 
Essentially  his  aim  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  Epicurus :  to  relieve 
mankind  of  its  two  great  evils,  pain  and 
fear,  the  fear  of  the  gods  and  the  fear 
of   death,   the   first  to  be  dissipated   by 
showing  it  to  be  imaginary  and  the  sec- 
ond  by  welcoming  death   at  the  proper 
lime.      Like    Epicurus,    too.    but    unlike 
most   Epicureans.    MetchnikofT  preaches 
plain  living  and  the  avoidance  of  luxury 
and  dissipation  of  all  kinds.     "It  would 
be  true  progress,"  he  says,  "to  abandon 
modern  cuisine  and  go  back  to  the  sim- 
pler dishes  of  our  ancestcn-s,"  and  he  ob- 
jects   on    hygienic    grounds    (o    modern 
dress,  dwellings,  and  social  customs. 
Optimism   he   regards  as   the   natural 
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philosophy  of  old  age  when  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  life  is  attained 
and  youthful  pessimism  outgrown. 

"In  the  normal  course  of  life,  however,  the 
young  do  not  show  an  instinctive  clinging  to 
life  in  any  marked  degree.  They  often  risk 
their  lives  for  trifling  reasons  and  commit  all 
sorts  of  indiscretions  hurtful  to  life  or  health 
without  a  thought  of  the  consequences.  They 
may  be  inspired  by  the  highest  motives,  but 
they  are  equally  ready  to  fritter  strength 
away  in  the  gratification  of  the  lowest  appe- 
tites. Youth  is  the  age  of  disinterested  sacri- 
fice, but  also  of  indulgence  :n  all  kinds  ot 
excesses,  alcoholic,  sexual  and  others.  Youths 
seem  to  think  that  they  will  always  attach  the 
same  value  to  life,  and  that  between  death  at 
thirty  years  of  age  and  death  at  sixty  there 
is  a  difference  only  of  time.  As  their  love  of 
life  is  indifferently  developed,  young  people 
are  often  extremely  exacting,  the  pleasure 
they  enjoy  being  but  moderate,  whilst  the 
suffering  provoked  in  them  by  the  shghtest 
annoyance  is  intense.  They  consequently  be- 
come epicureans  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the 
word,  or  else  abandon  themselves  to  exag- 
gerated pessimism." — The  Nature  of  Man, 
p.   116. 

Pessimism  was  the  militant  philoso- 
phy of  the  nineteenth  century  and  its  ef- 
fects are  increasingly  felt  in  the  present 
world-wide  tendency  to  suicide,  individ- 
ual suicide  due  to  the  failure  of  the  in- 
stinct to  live  and  race  suicide  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  instinct  to  propagate.  But 
even  pessimism,  harmful  as  it  is  upon 
humanity,  may,  according  to  Metchni- 
koflf,  have  its  uses : 

'"It  is  pessimism  which  has  been  the  first  to 
draw  up  a  true  indictment  of  human  nature, 
and  if  pain  is  to  be  regarded  as  useful  in  its 
quality  of  danger  signal  we  should  equally 
recognize  that  the  pessimistic  view  of  the  uni- 
verse is  a  step  onward  in  the  evolution  of 
humanity.  Without  pessimism  we  might 
easily  sink  into  a  kind  of  contented  fatalism, 
and  end  in  quietism,  in  the  manner  of  many 
religions." — Nature  of  Man,  p.    194. 

The  difference  between  the  philosophi- 
cal pessimist  and  the  scientific  optimist 
may  be  illustrated  by  two  incidents.  In 
1831  SchofK-nhauer,  in  spite  of  his  theo- 
ry that  life  was  evil  and  worse  than 
nothing,  fled  from  Berlin  to  Frankfort 
at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  cholera.  liut 
we  recall  that  Mctchnikoff,  professed 
optimist  anri  lover  of  life,  went  last  sum- 
mer to  Manchuria  into  the  center  (A  the 
bu^K;nic  plague  in  its  most  virulent  form 
in  order  to  Warn  how  to  relieve  human 
suflTering.  The  difference  is  one  !.)€- 
tween  whiners  and  heljKTs. 

^chrr])cr\h^ufr    wrotf   that   "an    altera- 


tion of  the  atmosphere  so  slight  that  il 
cannot  be  detected  by  chemistry  brings 
about  cholera  or  yellow  fever  or  black 
death."  Metchnikoff's  dry  comment  on 
this  is :  "Humanity  will  be  fortunate  if 
the  pessimistic  philosophers  prove  as 
wrong  about  their  other  grievances  as 
they  have  proved  about  disease  and 
medicine."  And  he  adds  that  if  Koch 
had  discovered  his  vibrio  in  1831  phil- 
osophy would  have  taken  a  different 
course,  for  Schopenhauer  need  not  have 
been  frightened  away  from  Berlin,  and 
Hegel,  who  died  of  the  cholera,  might 
have  gone  on  with  the  development  of 
his  idealism. 

Another  paradox  appears  in  the  fact 
that  Metchnikofif,  who  makes  little  ac- 
count of  altruism  in  his  system  of  mo- 
rality, has  devoted  his  life  to  arduous 
and  dangerous  researches  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  and,  without  hope  of  reward 
in  another  life  in  either  the  Buddhist  or 
Christian  sense,  has  labored  assiduously 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  science  by 
which  posterity  can  profit.  He  regards 
altruism  not  as  a  permanent  and  indis- 
pensable virtue,  but  as  something  to  be 
gradually  got  rid  of,  at  least  in  its  ex- 
treme forms  of  heroism  and  self-sacri- 
fice. As  this  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
and,  it  seems  to  me,  most  original  points 
in  his  philosophy,  a  passage  must  be 
quoted : 

"As  it  is  highly  probable  that  with  the 
advance  of  civilization  the  greatest  evils  of  hu- 
manity will  become  lessened,  and  may  even  dis- 
appear, the  sacrifices  to  be  made  will  also  be- 
come less.  Now  that  there  is  a  serum  which 
protects  against  plague,  there  is  no  room  for 
the  heroism  of  the  doctors  who  used  to  incur 
the  greatest  danger  in  fighting  epidemics. 
Until  lately  doctors  used  to  risk  their  life  in 
treating  the  throats  of  diphtheritic  patients.  A 
young  doctor  who  was  a  friend  of  mine,  of 
high  ability  and  promise,  died  from  diphtheria 
contracted  under  these  conditions.  He  met 
his  death,  in  isolation  from  his  friends  in  case 
of  affecting  them,  with  the  utmost  heroism. 
Now  ihat  the  anlidi|)htluritic  serum  has  been 
discovered,  such  heroism  would  Ijc  unneces- 
sary. The  advance  of  science  has  removed 
the  occasion  of  such  sacrifices. 

"It  is  now  very  long  since  there  has  been 
opportunity  for  the  heroism  which  steeled  the 
liand  of  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  only  son  to 
his  religion.  Hinnan  sacrifice,  based  on  the 
highest  morality,  has  Ijccomc  more  and  nvire 
rare,  and  will  finally  disappear.  Rational 
morality,  aitho  il  may  admire  sncli  cunduct, 
lias  no  use  for  it.  So  also  il  may  foresee  a 
lime    when    men    will    be    so    highly    developed 
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tliiit  instead  uf  being  dcligliied  lu  lake  udvaii- 
lage  ot  the  sympattiy  ut  their  fellows,  they 
will  refuse  it  absulutcly.  Neither  the  Kantian 
idea  of  virtue,  doing  good  as  a  pure  duty,  nor 
ihat  of  Herbert  Spencer,  according  to  which 
men  have  an  instinctive  need  to  help  their  fcl 
lows,  will  be  realized  in  the  future.  The  ideal 
will  rather  be  that  of  men  who  will  be  sclf- 
iulilicient  and  who  will  no  longer  permit  oth- 
ers to  do  them  good." — l^rolungation  of  Life, 
P    3^3- 

As  he  objects  to  conditions  thai  de- 
mand sympathy  and  self-sacrifice  from 
one  person  for  another,  so  also  he  op- 
poses any  state  of  society  that  involves 
the  sacrifice  or  subordination  of  the  in- 
dividual for  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole. 

"It  is  most  probable  that  no  shade  of  social- 
ism will  be  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  social 
life  with  a  sufficient  respect  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  individual  liberty.  None  the  less 
the  progress  of  human  knowledge  will  inev- 
itably bring  about  a  great  leveling  of  human 
fortunes.  Intellectual  culture  will  lead  men 
to  give  up  many  things  that  are  superfluous 
or  even  harmful,  and  that  are  still  thought 
indispensable  by  most  people.  The  concep- 
tions that  the  greatest  good  fortune  consists 
in  the  complete  evolution  of  the  normal  cycle 
of  human  life  and  that  this  goal  can  be 
reached  most  easily  by  plain  and  sober  iiabits 
will  convince  men  of  the  folly  of  much  of  the 
luxury  that  now  shortens  human  existence. 
Whilst  the  rich  will  choose  a  simpler  mode  ot 
life  and  the  poor  will  be  able  to  live  better, 
none  the  less,  private  property,  acquired  or 
inherited,  may  be  maintained.  Evolution  must 
be  gradual  and  much  effort  and  new  knowl- 
edge is  required.  Sociology,  a  newborn  sci- 
ence, must  learn  of  biology,  her  older  sister. 
Biology  teaches  us  that  in  proportion  that  the 
orgnnization  becomes  more  complex,  the  con- 
sciousness of  individuality  develops,  until  a 
point  is  reached  at  which  individuality  cannot 
be  sacrificed  to  the  community.  Amongst  low 
creatures  such  as  Myxomycetes  and  Siphono- 
phora,  the  individuals  disappear  wholly  or 
almost  wholly  in  the  community ;.  but  the 
sacrifice  is  small,  as  in  these  creatures  the 
consciousness  of  individuality  has  not  ap- 
peared. Social  insects  are  in  a  stage  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  the  lower  animals 
and  man.  It  is  only  in  man  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  definitely  acquired  consciousness, 
and  for  that  reason  a  satisfactory  social 
organization  cannot  sacrifice  it  on  pretext  of 
the  common  good.  To  this  conclusion  the 
study  of  the  social  evolution  of  living  beings 
leads  me.  It  is  plain  that  the  study  of  human 
mdividuality  is  a  necessary  step  in  the 
organization  of  the  social  life  of  human  be- 
ings."—Prolongation  of  Life,  p.  231. 

One  might  think  in  reading  "The 
Nature  of  Man"  that  Metchnikoff  was 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  pessimistic 
instead  of  an  optimistic  system  of  phil- 


(;soph>.  lie  iK'giiis,  as  .Schopenhauer  or 
\  on  liartmann  might  liave  dune,  by 
showing  how  ill  adapted  t(;  his  environ- 
iiient  is  that  simian  abortion  we  call 
man.  Among  the  examples  of  marvel- 
otisly  perfect  adaptation  of  structure  or 
instinct  in  nature  are  cited  Darwin's 
orchids  and  Fabre's  wasps.  JM.  h'abre 
seems  to  be  indispensable  to  French 
philoscjphers.  We  have  seen  that  Mae- 
terlinck and  Bergson  get  some  of  their 
finest  illustrations  from  this  "Homer  of 
the  Insects."  15ut  man  is  not  so  favored 
of  nature  as  the  orchids  or  wasps: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  human 
constitution,  altho  in  many  ways  perfect  and 
sublime;  exhibits  numerous  and  serious  dis- 
harmonies which  are  the  source  of  all  our 
troubles.  Not  being  so  well  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  life  as  orchids  are,  for  example, 
in  the  matter  of  their  fertilization  by  the 
mediation  of  insects,  or  the  burrowing  wasps 
for  the  protection  of  their  young,  humanity 
resembles  rather  those  insects  the  instinct  of 
which  guides  them  tt)\\ar(l  the  tlanie  which 
burns  their  wings." 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury there  were  published  at  the  cost  of 
$5,000  apiece  eight  volumes  known  as 
the  Bridgewater  Treatises  on  "The 
i'ower,  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  God 
as  Manifested  in  the  Creation,"  using  as 
illustrations  the  structure  of  the  hand, 
the  instincts  of  animals,  the  chemistry  of 
digestion,  and  other  unworked  sources 
of  natural  theology.  The  science  was 
not  bad  for  its  time,  nor  was  the  argu- 
ment altogether  fallacious.  But  the 
authors  overlooked  one  thing,  namely, 
that  Bridgewater  is  a  game  two  can  play 
at  and  that  it  would  be  equally  possible 
to  fill  eight  other  volumes  by  picking  out 
a  different  set  of  facts,  almost  equally 
imposing,  to  prove  something  very  dif- 
ferent, either  that  there  was  no  God  or 
that  there  was  a  devil,  either  atheisin  or 
Manicheism.  MetchnikofT's  "Nature  of 
Man"  supplies  much  of  the  material  that 
a  devil's  advocate  might  then  have  used 
in  his  Anti-Bridgewater  Treatises. 

But  MetchnikofT,  writing  in  the  twen- 
tieth century,  makes  quite  another  use 
of  it.  He  has  doubtless  never  read  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises  nor  have  many  of 
us.  There  is  no  reason  to  now.  They 
have  become  waste  paper,  not  because 
they  were  false,  but  because  the  whole 
mass  of  the  argument  against  them  has 
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vanished,  the  half  recognized  and  sub- 
conscious argument  against  theism  deriv- 
able from  the  undeniable  existence  of 
disharmonies  and  imperfections  in  the 
universe.  This  battlefield  is  deserted; 
tho  the  same  struggle  continues,  it  is  on 
higher  ground.  This  change  has  been 
wrought  by  tlie  introduction  of  the  idea 
of  evolution.  We  now  realize  we  do 
not  live  in  a  static  universe.  The  the- 
ism which  is  founded  on  evolution  may 
serenely  acknowledge  the  discords  and 
failures  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 
theism  of  the  Bridgewater  era.  And 
Metchnikoft,  as  an  atheist,  is  equally  un- 
troubled by  the  existence  of  misleading 
instincts  and  useless,  disease-producing 
organs,  for  interpreting  them  in  the 
light  of  evolution  he  escapes  the  slough 
of  nineteenth  century  pessimism  and 
arrives  triumphantly  at  the  goal  of  op- 
timism. 

At  least  he  says  he  does.  I  cannot  see 
that  his  argument  leads  to  optimism  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  altho  it  cer- 
tainly leads  h.m  to  a  very  sane  and 
hopeful  meliorism.  The  weakest  point 
in  his  doctrine  of  orthobiosis  seems  to 
me  his  theory  of  euthanasia,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  "normal  cycle"  of  life — what- 
ever that  may  be — the  desire  for  life  is 
replaced  by  an  instinct  for  death.  The 
evidence  he  adduces  in  support  of  this 
is  very  scanty  and  questionable.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  it  was  the  experi- 
ences of  Metchnikoflf's  brother  which 
supplied  Tolstoy  with  the  material  for 
the  most  harrowing  picture  of  the  fear 
of  death  in  all  literature,  "The  Death  of 
Ivan  Ilyitch." 

In  "The  Prolongation  of  Life"  Metch- 
nikoff  devotes  much  space  to  an  analysis 
of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  "Faust" 
and  the  life  of  Gf^X-the,  whom  he  mani- 
festly regards  as  an  excellent  example 
of  a  complete  and  well  ordered  life. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  while  he 
condemns  Goethe's  drinking  habits  be- 
cause they  undermined  his  constitution, 
he  has,  from  the  standjioint  of  a  natur- 
alist, no  word  of  blame  for  his  promis- 
cuous love  affairs,  since  these  contribu- 
ted to  the  rifvelopment  of  his  genius. 
This  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  one-sided 
view  to  take  of  it. 

But  these  articles  are  concerned  with 
the  exposition   rather  than  th(;  criticism 


of  the  authors  discussed,  so  i  will  con- 
clude with  a  quotation  which  sums  up 
his  philosophy  and  sets  forth  his  ideals : 

"hi  progress  toward  the  goal,  nature  will 
have  to  be  consulted  continuously.  Already, 
in  the  case  of  the  ephemerids,  nature  has 
produced  a  complete  cycle  of  normal  life  end- 
ing in  natural  death.  In  the  problem  of  his 
own  fate,  man  must  not  be  content  with  the 
gifts  of  nature ;  he  must  direct  them  by  his 
own  efforts.  Just  as  he  has  been  able  to 
modify  the  nature  of  animals  and  plants,  man 
must  attempt  to  modify  his  own  constitution, 
so  as  to  readjust  its  disharmonies. 

"Breeders  form  a  conception  of  the  ideal 
result  when  they  are  about  to  attempt  the 
production  of  some  new  variety  which  shall 
be  pleasing  esthetically  and  of  service  to  man. 
Next,  they  study  the  existing  individual  varia- 
tions in  animals  and  plants  on  which  they 
wish  to  work,  and  from  which  they  will  select 
with  minutest  care.  The  ideal  result  must 
have  some  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the 
organism  selected.  To  modify  the  human 
constitution,  it  will  be  necessary,  first,  to 
frame  the  ideal,  and  thereafter  to  set  to  work 
with  all  the  resources  of  science. 

"If  there  can  be  formed  an  ideal  able  to 
unite  men  in  a  kind  of  religion  of  the  future, 
this  ideal  must  be  founded  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples. And  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  asserted 
so  often,  that  man  can  live  by  faith  alone,  the 
faith  must  be  in  the  power  of  science." — The 
Nature  of  Man,  p.  302. 

How  TO  Read  Metchnikoff. 

The  philosophy  of  Metchnikoff  is  given  in 
two  volumes  published  in  this  country  by 
Putnams,  The  Nature  of  Man  ($1.50)  and 
The  Prolongation  of  Life  ($1.75).  The  sec- 
ond and  later  volume  will  perhaps  better 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  general  reader,  but 
either  will  give  the  main  outlines  of  his  theo- 
ries.. Both  volumes  are  written  for  the  med- 
ical student  rather  than  the  public,  and  dis- 
cuss some  unpleasant  subjects,  but  not  in  any 
objectionable  manner.  The  English  transla- 
tion, at  least  in  the  first  editions,  is  clumsy 
and  careless.  These  works  in  the  original  arc 
entitled  Essais  sur  la  nature  huniaiiic.  i'aris. 
HX).3,  and  lissais  optimistes,  Paris,  1907.  The 
German  version,  S'tudien  UOer  die  Natur  dcs 
Menschen,  Leipsic,  1904,  is  prefaced  by  Ost- 
wald.  The  New  Hygiene,  Three  Lectures  on 
the  Prevention  of  Infectious  Diseases,  pref- 
aced by  L-'inkestcr,  is  published  by  W.  T. 
Keevcr  &  Co.,  Chicago,  at  $1. 

Articles  by  Metrhiiikoff  easily  accc.ssil)k' 
are :  "Studies  in  Natural  Death,"  in  Harper's 
Magazine,  vol.  114,  p.  272;  "The  Utility  of 
Lactic  Microbes,"  in  Century,  vol.  79,  p.  53; 
'Old  Age,"  in   Smithsonian  Report,   1904. 

A  criticism  of  MctchnikotT's  individualism 
from  a  socialistic  point  of  view  is  "The  Opti- 
mism of  Mctcimikoff,"  by  F.  Carrel,  in  Fnrt- 
iiinhlly  ReTiew,  vol.  K9,  p.  51.  A  criticism  to 
which  Metchnikoff  has  made  a  rejily  in  his 
Pfond  volume  is  "Morale  et  Biologic,"  by  D. 
I'arodi,  in  Revue  philosophique,  vol.  58,  p. 
iij,       MetchniUolT,    philosophe     ( fiibliollir(|Mc 
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Ics  Kiitreticns  idculistes,  I'aiis,  lyii,  i  fr  25), 
IS  a  liamphlel  by  a  young  Caiholic,  i'eriiand 
Divoire,   in  a   style  of   frantic  denunciation. 

An  interesting  character  sketch  by  A.  Mc 
Farlane  is  tu  be  found  in  McClure's  Maga- 
zine, vol.  25,  p.  541.  To  Mr.  Herman  Bern- 
stein, whose  interviews  with  MetchniUotf, 
in  the  New  York  'linies  of  August  i,  ujoy, 
and  March  5,  191 1,  1  am  indebted  for  many 
facts  and  a  photograph 

Good  articles  on  the  theory  of  immunity  as 
developed  by  Metclinikoff  and  others  are : 
"The    War    Against    Disease,"    in    Edinburgh 


Kt-viciv,  October,  njio;  "I'aul  Elirlich :  Tlie 
Man  and  Mis  Work,"  by  Marguerite  Marks, 
in  McClure's  Magazine,  1911,  p.  184;  "Natu- 
ral Resistance  to  Disease,"  by  Dr.  Simon 
llexner,  of  the  Ruckefeliir  Institute,  in  Fop- 
iilar  Science  Monthly,  July,  1909,  and  in 
Smithsonian  Report,  1909 ;  "The  Struggle  for 
Imnuniily,"  by  II.  S.  Williams,  in  Harper's 
Magazine,  December,  1911. 

Circular  No.  171  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Industry  of  the  I'nited  States  Dei)artnient  of 
AKricnlture  i^ives  a  description  of  /■erniented 
Milks  by  F.  A.  Rogers. 

Nkw  Vouk  City. 


To  Love 

(In  Certain  Magazines) 

BY   MARION    PELTON  GUILD 


L'l',  Love,  into  the  mountains!    Thou  hast  lain 

Beside  the  shmy  river  bank  too  long; 

Thy  rusting  lyre  has  half  forgot  its  song; 
Thy  snowy  wings  are  fouled  with  many  a  stain ; 
Thine  azure  eyes  are  clouded,  and  arraign 

The  unworthy  dreams  that  to  their  windows  throng; 

Thou,  thou,  our  angel-pure,  our  Titan-strong, 
Court'st  the  blackening  brand,  the  fettering  chain! 

Ah,  beautiful,  defiled,  unfold  those  wings 
That  urge  thee  mightily  to  soar  and  save ! 

Seek  thou  the  mountain-tops,  the  sweep  of  view. 
The  sky's  communion,  and  the  crystal  springs; 
Low  in  their  candid  pools  thy  soilure  lave : 
Then  with  thy  glory  dazzle  us  anew ! 

Milton,   Mass. 


Brother  Millionaire 


BY  MARY    P.  GILDER 


BEING  now  a  woman  of  some  little 
experience,  I  find  myself  unable 
to  join  in  those  occasional  femi- 
nine symposiums  where  "the  brutes"  are 
condem.ned  as  a  sex.  I  have  known  too 
noble  men  for  that.  And  of  the  half 
dozen  noblest  two  were  millionaires,  using 
their  wealth  unselfishly  and  wisely,  as  the 
others  used  their  less  material  resources. 
Tho  poor  enough  myself  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  of  social  reformers  and 
wont  to  associate  chiefly  with  my 
own  impecunious  kind,  I  numbered 
these  millionaires  among  my  closest 
friends.  I  have  at  times  sojourned  in 
their  houses  and  in  those  of  others  of 
their  class.  As  a  joyous  student  of  hu- 
man nature,  I  have  made  the  most  of 
such  opportunities  for  observing  the  very 
rich  :  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  just  folks  like  the  rest  of 
us.  If  you  prick  them,  they  bleed ;  if 
you  tickle  them,  they  laugh  ;  and  if  you 
intrude  upon  their  private  concerns,  they 
resent  it. 

Of  course,  we  all  like  to  see  any  kind 
of  power  put  to  its  fullest  and  most  ap- 
propriate use;  millionaire  power  being  no 
exception.  How  obvious  and  agreeable 
is  this  variety  of  power,  and  how  divcrt- 
ingly  has  it  become  everybofly's  business  ! 
In  fact,  in  the  present  tendency  to  social- 
ize everything  (which  may  God  further), 
the  socialization  of  millionaires  seems  to 
be  getting  more  than  its  due  share  of  at- 
tention. The  heroic  efforts  many  of  them 
make  to  do  it  for  themselves  are  not  al- 
ways taken  into  account,  Probablv  this 
is  becatise.  like  other  manlv  men,  they  do 
not  exploit  their  own  deeds,  and  because 
the  normal  is  alwavs  less  conspicuous 
than  the  abnormal.  I  speak  now  not  of 
the  Carnegies  and  Rrfckcfcllers.  l)ut  of 
those  whose  modest  competencies  do  not 
exceed  four  or  five  millions. 

Rut,  with  his  peculiar  diffirulties,  is  il 
any  wonder  that  nnr  millionaire  docs  not 
always  sjtend  hi-  money  as  we  wiscricres 
of  the  i)fof;lc  would  have  him?  Rather 
a  thousand  times  does  one  wonder  tli.it 


on  the  whole  he  spends  it  so  well !  Which 
of  us  could  surely  stand  the  tests  he  daily 
meets?  But  because  we  do  not  have  to 
meet  them,  because  upon  us,  as  upon  all 
true  Franciscans  of  the  spirit,  shines  the 
sweet  and  enlightening  face  of  our  Lady 
Poverty,  we  occasionally  see  opportuni- 
ties for  wise  expenditure,  which  he  does 
not  see.  Prithee,  brother  millionaire, 
eager  to  do  vet  more  good  with  vour 
wealth,  take  a  few  suggestions,  not  ex- 
pert or  scientific,  but  just  human,  in  the 
friendly  and  tentative  spirit  in  which  they 
are  off^ered. 

First,  then,  why  not  finance  an  individ- 
ual orphan  ?  The  needs  of  the  children 
appeal  to  us  all ;  we  realize  that  any  true 
social  progress  must  depend  largely  upon 
what  is  done  for  "these  little  ones."  And 
we  are  coming  to  see  that  they  are  best 
handled  as  individuals,  not  in  masses. 
The  adoption  of  orphans  by  upright  and 
competent  persons  is  one  of  the  simplest 
and  most  effective  means  of  helping  the 
young  and  contributing  to  the  general 
welfare.  Moreover,  so  great  is  the  appeal 
of  a  bereaved  or  forsaken  child  to  the 
average  human  heart,  that  the  number  of 
persons  who  would  adopt  children  if  they 
could  is  impressively  large.  Not  only 
rich  people,  but  many  men  and  women  of 
insufficient  means,  actually  do  so.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  case  of  an  aged  couple, 
living  on  $30  a  month,  with  no  funds  out- 
side this  starvation  wage,  who  delib- 
erately adopted  a  little  girl,  for  the  sim- 
ple rea.son  that  her  need  was  pressing 
and  they  could  not  let  her  suflFer.  Put 
also  there  is  no  question  tliat  many  per 
sons  otherwise  admirably  qualified  arc 
deterred  from  this  form  of  service  to  so- 
ciety by  lack  of  money.  One  thinks  of 
(his  when  one  hears  the  current  criticism 
rif  childless  women  who  try  to  solace 
themselves  with  jx't  dogs.  "TTow  wick- 
ed," cries  the  warm-hearted  spectator, 
"how  disgusting,  when  lliere  are  so  manv 
boys  and  girls  in  the  world  whf>  need 
mothering!"  Nrtw,  I  am  not  saving  (hat 
there  are  not  rich  and  foolish  women  of 
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wlioin  such  criticism  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. Mul  1  am  speaking  of  another 
class.  i'ur  instance,  two  of  the  noblest 
and  tenderest  single  women  of  my  ac- 
i|naintance  have  a  dog  to  which  they  are 
pathetically  devoted.  And  they  admit 
frankly  that  they  long  for  children,  but 
hesitate  at  the  expense  of  adopting  one. 
Surely  it  is  well,  before  passing  judg- 
ment, to  stop  and  consider  the  difference 
between  what  it  costs  to  keep  a  dog  and 
the  expense  of  rearing  and  training  a 
child,  to  say  nothing  of  the  comparative 
degrees  of  responsibility  involved. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  the  million- 
aire's opportunity.  Perhaps  he  is  situ- 
ated so  that  he  could  not  himself  adopt  a 
child.  But  here  is  a  very  considerable 
number  of  competent  and  trustworthy 
persons,  willing  to  take  all  the  responsi- 
l)ility  and  do  all  the  work,  if  only  suffi- 
licnt  funds  can  be  provided.  And  here 
is  another  number  of  such  persons,  actu- 
ally struggling  to  do  the  work  on  insuffi- 
cient funds.  What  more  blessed  and  hu- 
man task  than  for  the  millionaire  to 
finance  one  or  more  of  them  ?  And  what 
more  honorable  co-operation  than  that  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  givers,  the  giver 
of  care  and  the  giver  of  money,  uniting 
in  a  common  love  for  the  child  ? 

Again,  the  great  new  movement  for  the 
j)ublic  health  oft'crs  far  more  opportuni- 
ties to  the  kindly  millionaire  than  have 
yet  been  utilized.  Take  the  anti-tuber- 
culosis crusade.  Not  onlv  is  there  room 
for  more  sanatoria  and  educative  work 
than  the  State  can  supply ;  not  only  do 
many  existing  sanatoria  and  educational 
agencies  need  placing  on  a  firm  financial 
basis :  but  there  are  a  number  of  minor 
needs;  of  a  more  individual  kind,  which 
appeal  directly  to  the  sympathetic  heart. 
Special  food  supplies  and  apparatus  for 
open-air  life,  such  as  tents,  reclining 
chairs,  warm  blankets  and  wraps,  hot  wa- 
ter bottles,  are  required  by  thousands 
of  the  strugglers  who  make  up  the  tuber- 
culosis classes,  and  by  other  thousands 
all  unclassified.  The  gift  of  one  hot  wa- 
ter bottle  to  some  shivering,  disheartened 
invalid  would  seem  to  rank  in  significance 
with  the  scriptural  cup  of  cold  water. 

But  in  this  connection,  as  indeed  in  all 
work  for  the  sick,  there  is  one  field  which 
the  millionaire  might  make  peculiarly  his 


own.  This  is  the  supplying  of  those  so- 
called  superfluities  which  are  often  more 
necessary  to  the  spirit  than  daily  bread. 
.\  few  years  since  1  spent  some  months 
in  a  sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of  tu- 
berculosis. The  great-hearted  physician 
at  its  head  would  not  turn  from  his  door^ 
any  i)atient,  however  far  advanced  in  dis- 
ease ;  and  hence  the  place  had  become  a 
headf|uarters  for  very  sick  people,  fai 
sicker  than  the  average  to  be  found  at 
such  institutions.  The  needs  of  tubercu- 
lar patients  were  thus  manifested  there  in 
their  direst  form.  One  evening,  when  th  • 
first  autumrlal  chills  were  closing  in,  I 
heard  a  memorable  conversation  at  tlic 
men's  shack  in  that  place.  Any  listener 
to  that  grimly  candid  talk,  punctuated  by 
ominous  coughing,  would  know  that  con- 
sumptives, tho  a  brave  set,  are  far  from 
maintaining  always  that  state  of  unnat- 
ural cheerfulness  which  tradition  ascribes 
to  them.  Rather  to  many  of  them  life  is 
a  daily  tragedy.  Now,  if  we  well  people 
need  so  greatly  the  touch  of  beauty,  of 
joy,  of  inspiration,  to  lift  us  above  the 
commonplace,  how  much  more  do  the 
sick  crave  similar  blessings,  to  hearten 
them  in  their  long  battle  with  Giant  De- 
spair? The  old  established  custom  of 
carrying  them  flowers  is  but  a  finger 
pointing  in  the  right  direction.  More- 
over, the  need  of  chronic  invalids  is 
greater  and  more  keenly  felt  than  that  of 
those  who  are  ill  for  a  short  time  only. 
Beautiful  natural  surroundings ;  build- 
ings, furnishings  and  appointments  which 
are  not  only  serviceable  and  sanitary,  but 
actually  soothing  and  healing  by  grace  of 
form  and  tender  harmony  of  color;  well 
selected  libraries  for  uplift  as  well  as  di- 
version; choice  pictures;  an  occasional 
opening  of  the  door  to  heaven  by  the  ke\- 
of  great  music ; — should  not  all  these  be 
the  rightful  heritage  of  our  suffering 
brothers  in  the  better  days  to  come  ?  And 
with  them  should  assuredly  go  the  means 
of  whatever  healthful  diversion  is  possi- 
ble to  them,  simple  games  and  the  like, 
together  with  the  chance  of  training  in 
beautiful  and  interesting  kinds  of  h-mdi- 
craft.  A  few  fortunate  sanatoria  have 
already  gone  far  toward  realizing  this 
ideal.  The  colossal  Thorwaldscn  Christ 
in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Johns  TTopkins 
Hospital,  with  its  almost  overwhelming 
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message  of  compassionate  power  and 
love,  shows  what  a  single  great  work  of 
art  may  do  for  the  sick.  But  the  mass  of 
such  institutions  in  this  country  have 
been  forced  thus  far  to  limit  themselves 
chiefly  to  physical  ministrations.  The 
sickening  glare  of  the  unrelieved  white 
walls  in  a  large  hospital  which  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  last  words  of  modern  san- 
itary construction  still  beats  upon  my 
brain. 

With  regard  to  gifts  for  educational 
purposes  (not  from  Mr.  Carnegie,  but 
from  our  common  millionaire),  there  is  a 
point  which  may  bear  further  emphasis. 
This  emphasis  may  be  permitted  to  one 
who  was  for  several  years  in  close  touch 
with  the  administrative  board  of  a  grow- 
ing college.  When  a  large  sum  is  be- 
stowed on  some  college  or  university,  it 
is  apt  to  have  a  designated  special  pur- 
pose, such  as  the  erection  of  a  building  or 
the  endowment  of  one  particular  branch 
of  investigation.  Such  gifts  are  of  course 
admirable,  and  one  would  not  look  them 
too  closely  in  the  mouth.  Still,  it  often 
happens  that  the  institution's  greatest 
need  is  not  in  the  direction  chosen.  To 
give  a  college  a  new  dormitory  when 
what  it  desires  most  keenly  is  a  fund  to 
meet  the  running  expenses  of  its  gymna- 
sium, may  be  satisfactory  to  the  giver  but 
is  a  bit  disappointing  to  the  recipient. 
The  wise  donor,  therefore,  who  desires  to 
make  his  offering  of  the  utmost  avail,  will 
consult  the  governors  of  an  institution  of 
learning  before  deciding  upon  the  form 
his  gift  shall  take.  And  unless  he  has 
some  special  object  at  heart,  he  will  per- 
mit his  money  to  be  applied  according  to 
their  judgment,  or,  better  still,  will  put  it 
into  their  hands  to  be  used  at  their  dis- 
rretion.  "Unrestricted  funds  for  general 
f)urposes"  are  a  Ixjon  much  sighed  for  by 
college  trustees. 

There  is  one  special  form  of  endow- 
ment, however,  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  not  been  attempted  at  any  of  our 
American  colleges  or  universities,  but 
vhich  I  should  like  to  suggest  for  the 
rr/nsideration  of  the  enlightened  rich. 
That  is,  the  establishment  of  chairs  of 
rrcativc  literature  and  art.  Noble  pro- 
visirip  has  been  made  of  late  years  for 
-<  iftitific  rcsearrh,  and  great  arc-  the 
benefits   already   accruing   to    us    there- 


from. But  for  imaginative  creation,  what 
has  been  done?  Yet  the  critics  are  con- 
stantly and  rightly  lamenting  our  low 
state  of  development  in  the  fine  arts. 

But  Pegasus  must  be  fed  and  shel- 
tered, or  he  cannot  soar.  If,  however, 
in  order  to  achieve  food  and  shelter,  he 
must  submit  to  daily  toil  at  the  plow, 
which  any  average  wingless  horse  could 
do  as  well  as  he,  he  often  loses  his  chance 
of  flight — of  the  supremely  beautiful  and 
valuable  thing  which  he  alone  can  do. 
Would  it  not  be  better  economy  to  pro- 
vide him  with  those  primitive  necessities, 
thus  setting  him  free  to  do  his  own  high 
task?  If  he  really  be  Pegasus,  there  will 
be  no  danger  but  he  will  work  harder 
than  any  draft  horse  of  them  all.  But 
actual  genius  is  rare,  you  say.  Yes,  so 
are  rubies.  But  there  are  tests  for  rubies, 
and  also  for  genius. 

I  have  known  two  cases  in  point.  A 
certain  woman,  who  holds  an  honored 
place  as  an  educator,  has  a  genius  for 
poetry.  {I  use  the  great  word  advised- 
ly, having  weighed  it  in  this  case  for 
thirty-odd  years,  and  being  corroborated 
by  intelligent  witnesses  not  a  few. )  There 
are  himdrcds  of  other  women  who  can 
teach  the  subjects  she  teaches.  There  is 
not  one  of  them  all  who  can  write  as  she 
writes.  Yet,  because  of  the  underlying 
money  question,  she  has  spent  the  greater 
part  pf  her  life  in  teaching,  in  the  execu- 
tive and  social  duties  that  pertain  to  her 
position,  and  in  writing  prose  that  would 
bring  in  inmiediatc  cash  returns.  The 
one  starry  task  for  which  she  was  born, 
a  task  demanding,  like  all  creative  work, 
the  highest  pitch  of  vitality,  has  been 
crowded  into  odd  moments,  into  scantv 
breathing  spaces,  when  the  tide  of  vigor 
was  well  nigh  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Thus 
has  one  of  the  most  exquisite  American 
poets  been  almost  lost  to  us.  tho  not  quite. 
For  (and  here  is  the  miracle)  her  verse 
has  still  been  written  with  a  keen  dcliuhl. 
an  unconquerable  grace.  A  golden 
shower  of  lyrics,  struck  out  at  intense 
licat  against  the  ativil  of  difficulty,  price- 
less gleams  of  patriotism,  of  faith,  of 
sympathy  well  nigh  divine,  attest  the 
fuller  glory  that  might  have  been.  lint 
liow  simple,  U>r  some  one  whose  gold  is 
of  the  earthly  kind,  to  raise  such  a  poet 
above  money  considerations,  and  set  her 
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free  to  sing  with  (Jod's  other  iii^'htin- 
gales.  And  it  could  be  ilone  for  what 
some  men  spend  on  polo. 

Xot  that  the  task  would  he  wholly  sim- 
ple. Men  and  women  of  genius  have 
their  due  share  of  SL'lf-resj)ect ;  often,  in- 
deed, an  honorable  sensitiveness  as  deli- 
cate as  the  bloom  on  the  i)each.  One 
would  not  insult  them  by  asking  them  to 
accept  money  except  for  value  received, 
lint  if  it  could  be  ])rovetl  to  them  that 
their  creative  work  was  recognized  to  be 
of  far  more  genuine  value  than  most 
work  for  which  money  is  paid  ?  Our 
privileged  millionaire  might,  as  I  said, 
establish  at  some  college  or  university  a 
chair  of  creative  literature,  with  a  suffi- 
cient endowment  to  support  its  occupant 
in  reasonable  freedom.  Appointments 
might  be  made,  as  to  other  chairs,  on  the 
basis  of  work  actually  done,  and  on  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges.  Continued 
tenure  of  the  chair  might  be  conditional 
on  the  production  from  time  to  time  of 
i)riginal  works  of  literature  in  such  quan- 
tity and  quality  as  to  justify  the  arrange- 
ment. If  at  any  time  there  should  be  no 
person  of  sufficient  merit  available,  the 
chair  might  remain  empt\'  until  such  per- 
son could  be  found.  It  seems  to  me  that 
any  man  or  woman  of  creative  gift  might 
accept  such  a  position  with  entire  self- 
respect,  and  that  the  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  to  the  individual  wouUl 
be  incalculable. 

Or  take  the  case  of  a  man  T  know,  a 
l)ainter  of  rare  qualitv  and  of  thoro  train- 
ing in  the  art  centers  of  Europe.  His 
mind  teems  with  beautiful  images ;  his 
fingers,  instinct  with  almost  preternatural 


skill,  are  restless  unless  they  are  han- 
dling brush  or  pencil.  lUit  he  must  first 
of  all  support  himself  and  his  family.  At 
the  present  stage  of  art  feeling  in  Amer- 
ica, few  indeed  are  the  painters  who  can 
do  that  with  any  sort  of  ade(|uacy.  And 
this  man  has  a  i)roud  self-respect  which 
forbids  him  to  angle  for  customers.  lie 
paints  portraits  chiefly,  because  they  are 
the  best  paying  pictures  he  can  produce, 
and  tills  in  the  intervals  between  orders 
with  illustrative  work  for  books  and  mag- 
azines. Naturally  his  portraits  and  illus- 
trations show  (he  master  hand.  But 
meanwhile  the  great  ideal  conceptions  of 
his  genius  languish  unexprest ;  and  the 
daily  harassments  of  making  both  ends 
meet,  are  far  from  conducive  to  those 
golden  moods  in  which  the  choicest  work 
of  genius  blossoms  and  matures.  Poor 
Pegasus  I  the  harness  galls  the  wings, 
and  the  wings  obstruct  the  harness.  Is 
not  this  painter  a  type  of  many  artists  in 
America?  Of  course,  one  has  to  reckon 
with  the  general  feeling  that  in  our  time 
and  country  the  public  welfare  demands 
many  more  practical  things  than  pictures. 
Yet  we  have  among  us  financiers  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  to  recognize  the  need 
of  great  pictures  also,  and  to  pay  vast 
sums  for  them.  Might  not  the  same  fine 
sense  of  values  which  leads  a  millionaire 
to  pay  himdreds  of  thousands  for  a  mas- 
terpiece of  art  induce  him  as  well  to 
finance  the  production  of  masterpieces? 
And  as  captain  of  industry  in  this  new 
sense,  might  he  not  find  it  effective  and 
inspiring  to  establish  a  chair  or  chairs  of 
creative  art,  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  al- 
ready suggested  for  chairs  of  literature? 

Wellesley,   Ma.ss. 
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Permanence 

BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 

Should  chiseled  plinth  and  rounded  arch 
Dispute  with  Time's  unswerving  march, 
How  vain  the  efTort !    These  must  pass 
Like  blown  sea-vapor  from  a  glass. 


The  spheres  that  sing  and  swing  in  space, 
One  day  their  orbits  who  shall  trace? 
And  yet  the  soul,  that  aura  bright. 
Shall  outlast  chaos  and  the  n-'ght ! 

Clinton,  N.   V. 


How  the  World  Is  Moving  On 


BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 


MOST  of  the  English  newspapers. 
metropoHtan  and  provincial,  of 
this  day  contain  articles  on  the 
death  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  the  founder  of 
the    New    York    World.      The    London 
Daily  Neii's  says  :    "During  the  past  cen- 
tury America  has  produced  a  number  of 
newspaper   men    whose    fame   is    world- 
wide.      We    may    put    them    into    two 
classes — those    who    came    before    and 
those  who  have  come  since  the  advent  of 
Toreph  Pulitzer  at  the  end  of  the  70's. 
He   it  was,   more  than   any   other  man, 
who  made  of  the  American  newspaper 
the  thing  we  know  today.      He  invented 
those   methods   of   news   gathering   and 
dressing,  of  publishing,  illustrating  and 
leader  writing,  which  have  been  imitated 
more  or  less  closely  in  every  part  of  the 
world ;  and  the  American  Sundav  news- 
paper, which  no  country  has  yet  succeed- 
ed in  imitating,  was  largely  his  creation." 
Many  years  have   passed  away  since   I 
first  came  into  personal  acquaintanceship 
with  Mr.  Pulitzer  in  New  York,  where 
he  was  then  at  the  hight  of    his  power 
and  popularity,  a  hight  which  he  main- 
tained during  the  remainder  of  my  per- 
sonal residence  in  the  United  States,  and 
indeed,  I  take  it  for  granted,  up  to  the 
-oment  of  his  death.     I  do  not  purpose, 
however,  to  enter  just  now  into  any  con- 
sideration as  to  the  moral  value  of  the  in- 
fluence exercised  \)y  the  New  York  IV orld 
and   journals  of  the   same  order   which 
have  been  lately  making  themselves  more 
and  more  conspicuous  thruout  what  we 
must  describe  as  the  civilized  world.     T 
have  been  ffjr  many  years  a  frerjuent  con- 
tributor to  American  literature,  and  more 
especially  to  American   journalism,   and 
have  never  felt  reason  t©  feel  anything 
other  than  pride  in  my  admission  to  that 
new  field  of  world's  intellectual  develop- 
ment.   At  one  period  of  my  litf-rary  career 
I  spent  about  four  years  in  the  American 
States,  and   during  that  time  I  think   I 
visited  every  State    in    the   Union,  and 
very   fortunately  for  me  it  happened  to 
be  the  period  of  the  great  American  poets 
and  pciliticjans,  statesmen  and  orators  and 


humorists,  most  of  whom  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  knowing  as  friends.  One  of 
my  most  valued  friends  in  the  States 
was  \\^hitelaw  Reid,  the  American  Am- 
bassador in  London,  whose  acquaintance 
I  first  made  in  New  York  at  the  same 
time  as  that  of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
who  was  the  founder,  or  perhaps  I  should 
rather  say  the  creator,  of  that  order  of 
journalism  so  full  of  animation  and  what 
we  may  indeed  call  ''life,"  which  has 
since  his  time  established  itself  in  every 
great  city  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  Amer- 
ica. 

We  have  had,  however,  a  period  of  ex- 
traordinary excitement  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the  ut- 
terly unexpected  and  very  fierce  encoun- 
ter between  Italy  and  Turkey  has  stirred 
up  once  again  under  entirely  new  condi- 
tions the  sympathy  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  English,  Scotchmen,  Welshmen 
and  even  Irishmen  in  former  days  al- 
ways felt  with  the  people  of  Italy. 
Certainly,  when  Garibaldi  was  the  dar- 
ling hero  of  so  many  British  populations 
one  of  his  actual  followers  would  have 
been  indeed  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
countrymen  of  Garibaldi,  including  also 
some  of  his  habitual  comrades,  could 
have  seen  without  condemning  the  proc- 
ess of  war  which  was  carried  on  by  the 
chiefs  and  the  soldiers  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  against  the  Turks  in  Tripoli.  1 
sincerely  hope  that  Italy  will  keep  out  of 
all  such  wars  as  that  with  the  Turkish 
dominion  during  the  whole  of  her  future, 
and  it  is  harrlly  needful  to  give  any  warn- 
ing about  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the 
touch  of  pitch  for  a  nation  which  is  un- 
willinL''  for  any  consideration  to  become 
defiled'. 

That  region  of  Europe  which  has  the 
deepest  and  most  thrilling  interest  in  the 
pfjlitical  fortunes  of  Europe  during  the 
immediate  coming  period  is  assuredly  my 
own  native  country,  Ireland.  Every  re- 
liable indication  makes  it  evident  that 
Ireland  has  a  right  to  expect  elevation  to 
a  position  i)f  absolute  self-government  in 
the  political  constitution  of  Great  Britain 
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RIGHT  HONORABLE  ARTHUR  J.  BALFOUR 
Horn  in  Scotland  in  1848,  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  Master 
of  Arts  of  Cambridge  University.  He  is  Cliancellor 
of  Edinburgh  L'niversity,  and  the  author  of  "A  Dc- 
(;:nce  of  Philosophic  Doubt,"  "The  Foundations  ot 
Belief"  and  other  philosophical,  literary  and  economit 
essays.  He  is  a  bachelor,  and  an  ardent  golfer.  He 
sits  in  Parliament  for  the  City  of  London,  and  en- 
tered the  Cabinet  in  1886.  Five  years  later  he  be- 
came leader   of  the   House  of  Commons. 


during  the  next  few  months.  The  cause 
for  which  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and 
Wolfe  Tone  gave  up  their  lives,  to  which 
O'Connell  devoted  the  best  services  of 
his  whole  career,  for  which  Robert  Em- 
mett  died,  and  Thomas  Addis  Emniett 
went  into  exile  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  Smith  O'Brien  and  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher  is  now  at  last  on  the 
very  verge  of  triumph,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  it  will  be  crowned  with 
complete  success  before  the  coming  sum- 
mer brightens  upon  us.  It  seems  to  me 
certain  that  the  final  settlement  of  this 
home  rule  question,  which  now  looks  as 
if  it  were  so  near  and  so  sure,  will  do  as 
much  or  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  po- 
litical constitution  of  Great  Britain  as  of 
Ireland.  Not  Ireland  alone  suffered  dur- 
ing centuries  from  the  policy  which  Great 
Britain      consistently     and     persistently 


adopted  ill  her  iiicllujd  of  ruling  the  sub- 
jected  iblautl.       Some  uf    Britain's  own 
sons,  some  of  iier  wisest,  her  bravest,  her 
most  patriotic  sons,  have  been  tiioroly  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  Ireland's  practical 
gcnernment  by  Ireland  herself.      One  of 
tile  greatest  of  England's  philosophical 
teachers,  John  Stuart  Mill,  made  himsell 
a  consistent  and  steady  advocate  of  gen- 
uine home  rule  for  Ireland  ihruout  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  and  until  its  close. 
John  Bright    and    Richard  C(jb(len  were 
advocates  of  Ireland's  cause  in  England's 
Parliament.       I   need  hardly   remind  the 
readers   of    the    Indepknuknt   that    Mr. 
(iladstone  twice  brought  in  a  measure  of 
home  rule  just  at  the  close  of  his  illus- 
trious career,  the.  first  of  which  was  re- 
jected b)   the  House  of  Commons.      He 
Ijrought   in   another  bill   in   1893,   which 
l)assed  thru  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
was  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
Xow  at  last  the  time  seems  to  have  come 
when  the  measure  will  be  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  and  left  under  en- 
tirely altered  conditions    to    see  whether 
the  House  of  Lords  will  venture  to  reject 
it  again  and  leave  itself  to  something  like 
the  certainty  of  being  extinguished  by  the 
creation  of  a  number  of  new  peers,  whose 
advanced  views,  already  made  known  to 
the  existing  government,  will  guarantee 
to  the  statesmen  in  office  the  immediate 
carrying  of  their  measure.     I  do  not  my- 
self feel  any  serious  fear  that  we  shall 
have  to  see  home  rule  for  Ireland  carried 
as  the  result  of  such  a  political  convul- 
sion.    The  highest  pride  and  pleasure  to 
know  for  me  must  be  that  Ireland  had 
accomplished   her    full    genuine   political 
self-control    with    the    full    acquiescence 
of  Britain's  Parliament.      I  am  still  not 
without  some  and  even  good  hope  that 
the  House  of  Lords,  seeing  that  the  de- 
creeing of  its  extinction  as  a  despotic  rul- 
ing chamber  must  be  practically  invited 
and  even  compelled  by  its  rejecting  the 
measure  of  home  rule,  may  let  the  light 
into  their  minds  and  see  their  way  to  pass 
the   coming   home-rule   bill    rather   than 
have  it  forced  upon  them  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  thus  supply  to  the  ad- 
vanced intellects  of  the  country  a  practi- 
cal vindication  for  the  instant  establish- 
ment of  home  rule. 

The  present  session  of  Parliament  will 
be  made  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
empire  by  the-  retirement  of  Mr.  Arthur 
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James  Balfour  from  the  leadership  of  the 
Conservative  party.  Arthur  Balfour  was  a 
statesman  whose  ability  was  recognized 
by  all  parties,  sections  and  cliques  in 
either  House  of  Parliament,  and  he  had 
many  sincere  friends  even  among  mem- 
bers of  the  most  opposing  parties  and 
sections  in  each  House.  He  was  always 
very  friendly  and  kind  to  me,  and  while 
he  and  I  were  almost  always  opposed 
where  any  question  of  practical  legisla- 
tion was  concerned  I  was  always  very 
glad  and  so  I  hope  was  he  when  any  rare 
occasion  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  pass- 
ing into  the  same  lobby  on  a  division. 
He  is  not,  I  believe,  going  to  leave  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  has  already  been  spent, 
but  I  suppose  he  wants  to  give  himself 
an  opportunity  of  trying  whether  life 
would  be  enjoyable  if  entirely  unfettered 
by  political  struggles  to  body  and  man 
and  mind.  I  first  made  his  acquaintance 
at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the 
late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Fourth  party.  That 
thoroly  independent  little  party  of  four 
was  made  up  by  Lord  Randolph  Church- 
ill, Arthur  James  Balfour,  Sir  John  Gorst 
and  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolfif.  It 
naturally  happened  that  on  a  great  many 
unexpected  occasions  the  Fourth  party 
had  an  opportunity  of  voting  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Irish  National  party,  who 
were  then  following  the  leadership  of 
Parnell,  an^l  thus  for  a  considerable  time 
the  Fourth  party  came  to  be  regarded  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  involved  in  a 
sort  of  occasional  partnership  with  the 
Irish  National  party  .'mrl  was  Iiabitually 
stigmatized  by  many  genuine  Tories  as  a 
fellow  conspirator  with  Parnell  and  Big- 
gar.  I  have  not  yet  heard  whether  Mr. 
Balfour  is  supposed  to  have  any  inclina- 
tion for  the  finishing  of  his  political 
career  in  the  House  of  I^rds,  but  if  he 
shares  the  ambition  of  so  many  other 
statesmen  in  that  direction  I  sincerely 
h^>pe  that  the  present  Liberal  Govern- 
ment will  see  their  way  to  gratify  his  in- 
clination at  the  earliest  moment.  Mr. 
Balfour  is  to  be  succeeded,  we  are  told, 
in  his  position  as  leader  of  the  Tory 
party  by  Mr.  Bon'ir  I^'iw,  who  has  not 
made  much  so  far  of  his  political  career. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  Glasgow  Iron 
Tradr-    Association    and    has    sat    in    thf 


House  of  Commons  since  lyoo,  and  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  won  anything  like 
a  success  during  his  few  years  in  the  rep- 
resentative chamber  of  Parliament.  Now 
it  will  not  be  denied  by  any  reasonable 
member  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Com- 
mons that  Arthur  Balfour  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members,  taken  all 
round,  known  to  this  present  House,  and 
his  withdrawal  from  the  House  makes  a 
distinct  reduction  in  its  intellectual  value. 
Of  course  it  w-ould  be  quite  impossible 
that  any  member  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons  could  prove  that  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  Vv'as  totally  incapable  of  performing 
adequately  all  the  duties  coming  on  the 
successor  of  ]\Ir.  Arthur  Balfour  as 
leader  of  the  Unionist  party.  But  if  the 
Conservative  party  are  quite  content  to 
accept  the  leadership  of  Air.  Law  for  that 
of  Mr,  Balfour  they  seem  to  me  as  much 
to  undervalue  the  political  capacity  of  the 
statesman  who  is  leaving  as  to  overrate 


ANDKEW    BONAR    LAW 

The  liritish  busineBH  man  of  C'anadian  extraction 
who  has  succecflc'l  Artliur  James  Malfonr  as  leader  of 
the  Conservative  I'arty.  Mr.  I  aw  has  represented  the 
Diilwirh  Division  of  Camherwrll  ninie  1906  and  was 
formerly  an  iron  merchant  of  filasKow.  Like  Mr. 
Ftalfour,  he  is  a  golfer;  inatcad  of  wrilinK  essays  on 
philosophy  he  playi  chest. 
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that  of  the  new  man   win.   i>   suggested  from  their   native  laud  to  visit  the   vast 

to  succeed  him.  realm  over  which  ihey  rule  as  Emperor 

Last    Saturday    was    a    day   of    much  and  Empress  of  India.      There  is  every 

mark  in  the  joint  history  of  the  United  hope  and  helief  that  the  spontaneous  visit 

Kingdom  and  in  that  of  India.      It  was  will  create  a  most  favorable  and  grateful 

the  occasion  of  the  first  departure  of  a  impression  on  the  various  populations  of 

reigning    King   and    Queen    of    I'.ngland  the  Indian  Empire. 

London,    Enuland. 
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BY  STEPHEN   S.   COLVIN,  Ph.D. 

[The  author  of  tliis  article  on  the  newer  methods  of  mental  diagnobis  is  Professor  of 
Psychology  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  for  this  year  is  Honorary  Fellow  in  Columbia 
University.  He  is  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  University  of  Strasburg,  a  member  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association  and  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  A  more  extended  and  technical  account  of  the  association 
method  of  mental  diagnosis  is  to  be  found  in  his  recent  book,  "The  Learning  Process." — 
Editor.] 

RECENT  investigations  in  the  field  states  are  as  rigid  as  material  things  is 
of  applied  psychology  have  clear-  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  investi- 
ly  shown  that  conscious  states  are  gator  and  practitioner  in  mental  diseases, 
governed  by  definite  laws.  They  do  not  who  in  dealing  with  the  abnormal  mind 
come  and  go  without  reason.  As  in  the  has  been  compelled  to  find  causes  and 
physical  world,  so  in  the  mental,  there  to  forecast  results.  Myth  and  imagina- 
is  no  chance.  Everything  that  happens  tion  have  been  ruled  out  of  the  field  of 
has  its  cause.  Chance  is  merely  the  physical  medicine ;  they  are  rapidly  dis- 
name  that  we  give  to  hide  our  igno-  appearing  from  that  of  mental  medicine, 
ranee.  If  we  can  only  extend  our  One  of  the  principal  workers  in  the  field 
knowledge  we  shall  find  that  there  is  no  of  mental  diseases  to  bring  about  this 
more  mystery  in  the  workings  of  the  newer  conception  is  Dr.  Carl  Jung  of 
human  intelligence  than  in  the  sweep  of  Zurich.  A  part  of  Jung's  work  has  been 
the  planets  thru  space.  In  conscious-  brought  to  the  attention  of  Americans 
ness,  as  in  the  material  world,  there  is  in  recent  books,  articles  and  discussions 
a  place  for  everything  and  everything  is  on  the  psychology  of  crime  and  the 
in  its  place.  An  idea  may  seem  to  ap-  methods  of  its  detection,  and  popular  in- 
pear  in  the  conscious  field  without  rea-  terest  in  the  subject  has  been  aroused 
son,  but  if  we  could  trace  its  coming  and  largely  because  of  the  spectacular  ele- 
know  whither  it  was  going,  we  would  ments  involved.  It  would  be  wrong, 
find  that  it  had  nothing  strange  or  occult  however,  to  obscure  the  fundamental 
about  it.  Its  path  thru  the  mind  is  as  meaning  of  Jung's  results  by  consider- 
definitely  marked  and  predetermined  as  ing  solely  or  chiefly  their  bearings  in 
is  the  course  of  the  comet  thru  the  this  narrow  field  of  applied  psychology, 
solar  system.  Once  the  comet  was  The  great  significance  of  these  investi- 
looked  upon  with  wonder  and  awe,  and  gations  lies  in  the  discovery  that  mental 
its  appearance  on  the  outposts  of  the  associations  can  no  more  be  broken  at 
universe  was  regarded  with  superstitious  will  than  can  the  workings  of  gravity  be 
terror.  Now  science  has  solved  its  sup-  suspended  thru  human  desire.  A  eon- 
posed  mysteries,  as  it  has  so  many  other  scions  state  is  not  a  thing  that  comes 
riddles  and  as  it  will  certainly  solve  the  and  goes  at  the  command  of  its  pos- 
riddle  of  the  mind.  sessor. 

This  newer  conception  that  conscious  Jting's   method   of    mental    diagfnosis. 
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which  he  has  apphed  more  to  the  treat- 
ment of  nervous  diseases  than  to  the  de- 
tection of  crime,  is  in  the  main  surpris- 
ingly simple.  It  consists  in  giving  either 
orally  or  visually  to  the  person  under  ex- 
amination a  series  of  words  one  at  a 
time,  and  to  each  word  as  it  is  given  the 
subject  is  instructed  to  reply  at  once 
with  the  first  word  that  comes  to  mind. 
A  record  is  made  of  each  word  that  is 
presented  ("the  stimulus  word"),  the 
reply  that  is  made  ("the  reaction 
word")  and  the  time  elapsing  between 
the  speaking  of  the  stimulus  word  and 
the  reply  of  the  subject  with  the  associ- 
ated word  ("the  reaction  time").  For 
example,  the  stimulus  word  may  b«* 
"street."  the  associated  word  "narrow," 
and  the  reaction  time  one  and  three- 
fifths  of  a  second. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  test  a  list  of  one 
hundred  stimulus  words  is  usually 
chosen,  so  selected  as  to  represent  a 
variety  of  common  situations  in  life  of 
the  normal  individual.  A  typical  list  in- 
cludes such  words  as  part,  old,  flower, 
wild,  family,  wash,  cow,  woman,  abuse, 
door,  marry,  house,  dear,  virtue,  happi- 
ness, mother.  In  part  thru  the  replies 
given  to  these  words  and  thru  the  gen- 
eral behavior  of  the  subject,  but  chiefly 
thru  the  length  of  the  reaction  times  be- 
tween stimulus  and  response,  the  inves- 
tigator is  able  to  arrive  at  some  of  the 
most  important  facts  in  regard  to  the 
mental  content  of  the  person  who  i=;  be- 
ing tested.  Normally  words  presented 
in  the  manner  described  are  reacted  to 
in  from  one  to  three  seconds,  but  if  in 
the  list  of  stimulus  words  there  arc  any 
that  possess  unusual  significance  for  the 
subject  the  result  is  thut  the  response  to 
these  words  is  generally  materially 
lengthened.  The  peculiar  meaning  that 
certain  words  in  the  list  possess  may  be 
due  either  to  the  rirnimstanre  that  the 
person  under  invcit'gation  is  in  an  ex- 
ited mental  state  and  tends  to  read  into 
I»urely  colorless  words  a  significance 
that  they  df>  not  actually  pos'<ess,  or  to 
the  fact  that  among  the  words  i*resented 
ome  have  been  purposely  selected  to 
rffrr  to  an  important  fad  in  the  experi- 
ence of  flie  ^ubjccl.  [f  the  person's 
Mcrves  are  in  a  high  state  of  icnsion  lie 
is  aj<t  to  read  into  the  nuj^t  innocent 
words  a  bidflen  meaning.     Tie  itriagincs 


the  investigator  has  some  particular  pur- 
pose in  presenting  these  words  to  him 
and  he  fears  that  his  replies  will  reveal 
some  secret.  Under  these  conditions  he 
becomes  unduly  excited  and  greatly  con- 
fused. His  conscious  processes  are 
stampeded,  so  to  speak,  and  under  the 
stress  of  the  examination  his  mental 
organization  goes  to  pieces.  Often  he 
hesitates  and  is  incapable  of  any  reply 
whatsover.  Generally  the  time  of  his 
responses  is  greatly  lengthened,  often  to 
ten  or  fifteen  seconds. 

When  the  subject  is  normal,  but  when 
some  of  the  words  presented  possess  a 
real  and  not  merely  a  fancied  signifi- 
cance, a  state  of  emotional  excitement  is 
aroused  similar  to  that  in  the  abnormal 
subject.  The  normal  subject  under 
these  conditions  fears,  and  with  good 
cause,  that  his  replies  will  uncover  what 
he  desires  to  conceal.  If,  for  example, 
the  person  under  investigation  is  impli- 
cated in  a  crime,  he  will  find  that  the 
associations  called  forth  by  the  signifi- 
cant words,  if  exprest.  will  show  his 
guilt,  \^^^en  these  words  are  presented 
he  hesitates  and  this  hesitation  is  re- 
vealed by  a  lengthened  time  in  the 
response.  Perhaps  the  crime  committed 
has  been  that  of  murder  and  the  victim 
has  been  poisoned.  It  is  known  to  the 
investigator  that  the  poison  was  in  a 
bottle  kept  in  a  drawer  that  was  care- 
fully locked  by  the  criminal ;  that  when 
it  was  removed  from  the  drawer  a  part 
of  the  contents  of  the  bottle  was  acci- 
dentally spilled  and  that  this  left  a  stain 
on  the  floor  which  the  criminal  attempt- 
ed to  remove  with  a  towel.  If  this  were 
the  case,  among  the  many  non-signifi- 
cant words  would  be  the  significant 
words  bottle,  drawer,  key.  imlock.  spill, 
stain,  wipe,  towel.  In  the  presence  of 
such  words  the  gtu'lty  person  will  hesi- 
tate, because  of  the  emotion  that  they 
tend-  to  call  forth  and  because  of  the 
fear  that  the  replies  will  be  damaging. 
This  hesitation  will  fnvariablv  be  re- 
vealed by  lengthened  times  in  the  re- 
sponse, for  try  as  he  may  the  gtu'lty 
persriii  rannot  escape  the  fundamental 
law  that  associ'itions  once  formed  ran 
firit  be  broken  al   will 

Jimg's  method  of  inciilal  rliagnosis 
Ins  been  worked  oiii  not  alone  by  Euro- 
pean    investigators.       During    the    past 
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few  years  it  lias  been  attempted  in  sev- 
eral American  institutions  of  learning 
with  uniform  success.  In  one  experi- 
ment the  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain 
which  of  two  possible  series  of  acts  the 
jjerson  under  investigation  had  [)er- 
formed.  One  set  of  acts  involved  t>pen- 
ing  a  box  in  which  had  been  placed  a 
dancing  mouse ;  the  other  the  examina- 
tion of  a  second  box  that  contained  a 
[tack  of  playing  cards.  After  the  exam- 
ination the  subject  was  given  two  differ- 
ent series  of  words  to  which  he  was  to 
react.  In  the  first  series  there  were  sig- 
nificant words  relating  to  the  contents 
of  the  first  box.  In  the  second  series 
the  significant  words  referred  to  the 
contents  of  the  second  box.  Some  of 
the  words  of  the  first  series  were  move- 
ment, small,  white,  dance,  tail,  rat.  In 
the  second  series  were  the  significant 
words  play,  ace,  diamonds,  clubs,  king, 
jack  and  hearts.  The  significant  words 
in  the  first  series  showed  on  the  average 
longer  reaction  times  than  the  signifi- 
cant words  of  the  second  series,  thus 
indicating  that  the  first  box  had  been 
opened. 

Another  experiment  aimed  to  discover 
which  of  two  persons  had  performed  a 
number  of  acts  according  to  definite  in- 
structions. These  instructions  read  as 
follows :  "Go  to  the  shop,  place  a  ham- 
mer in  the  drawer  which  is  indicated  by 
the  mechanician  and  carefully  exaniine 
the  articles  in  the  drawer,  so  that  you 
can  answer  correctly  the  following  ques- 
tions :  'How  many  keys  are  there  on  the 
key  ring?  W'hat  is  the  label  on  the  ink 
bottle?  Is  the  ink  bottle  empty?  Is  the 
stop-watch  running?  What  is  the  num- 
ber on  the  back  of  it?  How  many 
blades  has  the  knife?  What  is  the  color 
of  the  handle?  Can  you  pull  small  nails 
with  the  hammer?'"  Both  of  the  sub- 
jects were  tested  with  a  list  of  one  hun- 
dred words,  among  which  were  thirty- 
eight  that  referred  to  the  acts  connected 
with  the  list  of  instructions.  The 
"guilty"  subject  in  this  test  was  discov- 
ered by  the  fact  that  his  average  reac- 
tion times  for  the  significant  words  were 
longer  than  for  the  non-significant 
words,  while  in  the  case  of  the  innocent 
subject  the  non-significant  words  were 
reacted  to  somewhat  more  slowly  than 
were  the  significant  words. 


The  writer  has  been  able  to  demon- 
strate the  Jung  method  with  success  not 
only  before  small  classes  of  psychology, 
but  also  before  large  Ixjdies  of  students 
and  audiences  of  a  general  character. 
The  fact  that  in  more  than  a  score  of 
trials  there  has  not  been  a  single  failure 
argues  strongly  for  the  validity  of  the 
procedure.  In  several  of  the  tests  the 
method  used  consisted  in  placing  a  num- 
ber (jf  articles  in  two  sealed  envelopes. 
In  each  envelope  was  a  ditiferent  set  of 
objects  and  there  were  carefully  written 
instructions  in  regard  to  the  examina- 
tion and  use  of  the  contents.  A  subject 
was  selected  by  lot  and  told  to  open 
either  of  the  two  envelopes  that  he 
should  choose  and  to  follow  out  in  de- 
tail the  instructions  therein  contained. 
Of  course,  he  was  to  remain  in  complete 
ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  un- 
opened envelojje.  After  he  had  exam- 
ined the  contents  of  the  opened  envel- 
ope, and  had  followed  out  every  direc- 
tion, he  was  then  given  a  list  of  one 
hundred  words,  orally  presented,  with 
the  instruction  to  immediately  respond 
on  hearing  a  word  with  the  first  word 
that  came  to  his  mind.  However,  he 
was  told  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  in  h;s 
replies  such  words  as  would  indicate  in 
any  way  which  envelope  he  had  opened. 
In  the  list  of  words  prepared  for  the 
test,  twenty-five  were  so  selected  as  to 
refer  to  the  contents  of  one  of  the  en- 
velopes and  twenty-five  to  the  other.  The 
remaining  words  were  indifferent,  i.  e., 
they  had  reference  to  the  contents  of 
neither  enevelope.  In  every  instance  the 
subject  tested  showed  longer  average 
reaction  times  in  response  to  the  words 
connected  with  the  opened  envelope  than 
to  the  words  referring  to  the  unopened 
envelope.  The  non-significant  words 
showed  the  shortest  reaction  times. 
Quite  often,  too,  the  person  tested  be- 
trayed by  the  character  of  his  responses, 
as  well  as  by  his  lengthened  reaction 
times,  which  envelope  he  had  opened. 
A  few  typical  illustrations  will  serve  to 
show  the  manner  in  which  these  tests 
worked. 

On  one  occasion  the  subject  opened 
an  envelope  which  contained  among 
other  things  a  copy  oi  "Oliver  Twist.'" 
He  was  told  to  read  carefully  that  part 
of  a  chapter  describing  Oliver's  instruc- 
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tion  in  the  art  of  picking  pockets  and  in 
the  removal  of  names  from  stolen  hand- 
kerchiefs. Here  the  instructions  read : 
■'How  do  you  think  Oliver  removed  the 
names ;  could  he  have  done  this  with  an 
acid?"  In  connection  with  this  part  of 
the  test  the  words  turn,  jump,  twist  and 
run  were  given  in  the  order  named. 
When  the  significant  word  "twist"  w-as 
spoken  the  subject  hesitated  and  after  a 
period  of  five  and  one-half  seconds  re- 
l)lied  "Oliver,"'  which  of  course  clearly 
indicated  which  envelope  had  been 
opened.  Later,  when  the  significant 
word  "acid"  was  given,  the  subject  re- 
plied "ink"  after  an  interval  of  ten 
seconds. 

In  another  test  a  graduate  student 
and  assistant  in  psychology,  who  was 
entirely  familiar  with  the  method  and 
who  had  confidently  asserted  that  he 
could  not  be  detected,  since  he  could 
guard  his  replies  and  control  the  rapid- 
ity of  his  reactions,  found  it  impossible 
to  free  himself  from  the  natural  associa- 
tion that  certain  words  called  uj).  In 
this  test  the  student  had  opened  an  en- 
velope containing  a  school  arithmetic. 
To  the  significant  word  "textbook"  he 
replied  in  two  seconds  with  the  word 
"mathematics."  Later  in  discussing  the 
test  he  said  that  his  thought  had  been 
so  occupied  with  the  idea  that  he  must 
keep  down  the  reaction  time-,  that  he 
found  himself  helpless  when  confnjnted 
with  the  word  "textbook"  and  was 
forced  to  reply  as  he  did.  Still  a  third 
student,  who  was  likewise  familiar  with 
the  methorl  and  who  had  in  advance  of 
his  examination  correctly  guessed  what 
certain  of  the  significant  wrirds  would 
])e  and  had  preparerl  replies  that  would 
in  no  way  indicate  what  he  had  done, 
foimd  it  impossible  to  escape  the  influ- 


ence of  the  underlying  associations  that 
the  significant  words  called  forth.  In 
one  part  of  the  test  he  was  instructed  to 
purchase  a  bottle  of  blacking  and  shine 
his  shoes.  The  significant  word  in  this 
connection  was  black.  After  completing 
the  test,  in  describing  his  state  of  mind, 
he  wrote :  "The  shining  of  the  shoes 
stood  out  strongly.  So  I  remembered 
the  black  shoe  polish  and  the  black 
shoes,  and  when  I  heard  the  word  'black" 
they  stood  out-  as  irrepressible  as  moun- 
tains." 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  it 
cannot  longer  be  held  that  ideas  are  the 
unsubstantial  things  that  tney  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be.  A  mental  fact  can 
no  more  be  changed  at  will  than  can  a 
physical  fact.  Indeed,  the  psychologist 
knows  that  the  tyranny  of  ideas  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  tyrannies  to  master. 
The  person  who  is  under  the  dominance 
of  an  unfortunate  set  of  mental  associa- 
tions is  no  more  to  be  blamed  than  is  the 
individual  wdio  is  the  victim  of  an  insid- 
ious physical  malady.  Those  who  fond- 
ly imagine  tha't  all  human  ills  are  ])urely 
mental  and  have  thought  for  this  reason 
that  they  can  more  easily  be  cured  than 
if  they  were  physical  have  little  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  It  is  in- 
deed true  that  ideas  can  be  weakened 
and  even  driven  from  consciousness, 
that  new  associations  can  be  formed  and 
f>ld  f>nes  destroyed,  but  not  by  the  mere 
desire  of  him  who  possesses  them.  It 
often  takes  days — yes,  even  months 
anfl  years — to  banish  the  undesirable 
thoughts,  and  sometimes,  when  we  think 
that  we  have  disposed  of  them  and 
thrown  them  into  outer  darkness,  they 
rise  unbidden  like  the  ghost  of  Rancpio 
to  disturb  the  feast  nf  reason  and  the 
fiow  of  soul. 
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The   Healinjj  of  a  National    Breach 

BY   DUliLEY    H.   MILES 
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JAMES  BRVCE,  the  optimistic  Am- 
bassador from  lingland,  recalled 
llic  other  day,  in  addressing  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that 
one  of  the  grave  problems  that  faced 
the  nation  in  1870  was  sectional  animos- 
ity. At  that  time  he  was  in  doubt  as  to 
the  ultimate  healing  of  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  our  Civil  War.  Speaking  some 
forty  years  later,  he  declares  that  prob- 
lem solved.  Native  observers  of  Amer- 
ican life  will  agree  with  hmi.  It  is  none 
the  less  instructive  to  recount  sonic  of 
the  episodes  in  the  growth  of  this  hap[)y 
reconciliation. 

Mr.  liryce  would  in  1870  probably 
have  settled  upon  Senator  Charles  Sum- 
ner as  one  who  had  deepened  the  breach 
between  North  and  South  by  his  negro 
legislation.  Nevertheless,  when  he  died 
on  March  11,  1874,  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  invited  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar, 
Congressman  from  Mississippi,  to  sec- 
ond the  resolution  for  suspending  the 
business  of  the  House  out  of  respect  to 
his  memory.  His  eulogy  of  the  New 
Englander  that  28th  of  April  was  ex- 
pected to  be  only  a  perfunctory  perform- 
ance. But  when  he  rose  to  speak  the 
House  and  galleries  becamV  silent,  and 
as  he  proceeded  Speaker  Blaine  sat  mo- 
tionless, with  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks.  Opponents  in  many  a  hot  de- 
bate. Democrats  and  Republicans  alike, 
were  melted  to  tears.  When  he  sat 
down,  all  seemed  to  hold  their  breath,  as 
if  to  prolong  the  spell.  Then  came  a 
burst  of  hearty  and  sympathetic  applause 
such  as  had  not  been  heard  since  the  war. 
Of  the  speeches  delivered  in  both  houses 
Lamar's  alone  was  sent  by  telegraph  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  seemingly 
excessive  tribute  was  merited,  because 
his  eulogy  was  conceived  in  the  most 
magnanimous  spirit,  closing  with  a  plea 
for  a  fuller  understanding  and  a  closer 
union. 
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Two  years  later  came  the  hundredth 
anniversary  ot  the  signing  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  celebrated  by 
the  International  Industrial  Exposition 
at  i'hiladelphia.  The  honor  ol  writing 
the  ohicial  cantata  for  this  national 
thanksgiving  was  most  signilicantly  con- 
ferred upon  the  Southern  poet,  Sidney 
Lanier.  The  cantata,  composed  for 
Dudley  Buck's  music,  was  sung  "in  the 
open  air,  by  a  chorus  of  many  hundred 
voices,  and  with  the  accompaniment  of  a 
majestic  orchestra."  Daniel  Coit  Gilman 
thus  describes  the  event :  '"The  devo- 
tional exercises  awakened  no  sentiment 
of  reverence.  At  length  came  the  can- 
tata. l"'rom  the  overture  to  the  closing 
cadence  it  held  the  attention  of  the  vast 
throng  of  listeners,  and  when  it  was  con- 
cluded loud  applause  rang  thru  the  air. 
.V  noble  conception  had  been  nobly  ren- 
dered." The  incident  had  a  wider  bear- 
ing. Lanier  was  the  first  Southern  poet 
to  give  a  full,  clear  voice  to  the  spirit  of 
nationality. 

An  equally  enthusiastic  demonstration 
occurred  ten  years  later  in  New  York 
City.  The  New  England  Society  ex- 
tended an  urgent  invitation  to  Henry  W. 
Grady,  then  managing  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  to  attend  the  an- 
nual banquet  on  December  22,  1886.  Ho 
was  a  leader  in .  his  native  State  of 
Georgia.  His  father  had  lost  his  life  at 
the  head  of  the  forlorn  hope  directed  by 
Gen.  John  B.  Gordon  against  Lord  Sted- 
man  only  two  weeks  before  the  surren- 
der at  Appomattox.  Yet  the  son  looked 
back  on  the  struggle  with  no  bitterness. 
The  outcome  he  accepted  loyally.  To 
innumerable  rural  audiences  he  preached 
the  gospel  of  industrial  alertness  and  na- 
tional unity.  However,  as  he  was  alniost 
unknown  in  the  North  when  he  stepped 
into  the  banquet  hall  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Society,  he  expected  to  make  a 
mere  formal  response  to  the  toast.  "The 
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South."'  The  occasion  proved  inspiring. 
"When  I  found  myself  on  my  feet."  he 
said,  describing  the  scene  on  his  return 
to  Atlanta,  "every  nerve  in  my  body  was 
strung  as  tight  as  a  fiddle  string,  and  all 
tingling.  I  knew  then  that  I  had  a  mes- 
sage for  that  assemblage,  and  as  soon  as 
I  opened  my  mouth  it  came  rushing  out." 
This  impromptu  address,  flashed  over 
the  country  as  "The  New  South,"  not 
only  made  Grady  famous  from  coast  to 
coast,  but  marked  him  as  one  of  the 
potent  influences  in  the  unification  of  the 
once  sundered  sections. 

That  unification  was  actually  taking 
place  had  been  apparent  at  the  death  of 
General  Grant  in  1885.  The  last  words 
made  public  from  his  bedside  were :  "I 
am  thankful  for  the  providential  exten- 
sion of  my  time  to  enable  me  to  continue 
my  work.  I  am  further  thankful,  and 
in  a  much  greater  degree  thankful,  be- 
cause it  has  enabled  me  to  see  for  myself 
the  happy  harmony  which  has  so  sud- 
denly sprung  up  between  those  engaged 
but  a  few  short  years  ago  in  deadly  con- 
flict." The  harmony  was  real.  With 
only  insignificant  exceptions,  the  South- 
ern press  used  language  like  this  from 
the  Mobile  Rer^ister:  "The  South  unites 
with  the  North  in  paving  tribute  to  his 
memory.  He  saved  the  T^nion.  For  this 
triumph — and  time  has  shown  it  to  be  a 
triumph  for  the  South  as  well  as  the 
North — he  is  entitled  to.  and  will  re- 
ceive, the  grateful  tribute  of  millions 
who,  in  the  cotirsc  of  time,  will  crowd 
this  continent  with  a  hundred  imperial 
States  and  spread  to  the  world  the  bless- 
ings of  republican  freedom."  Another 
paper  of  influence,  the  Moirti^omcry  A'l- 
i-ertiser,  remarked:  "Looking  at  the  life 
and  character  of  General  Tirant  from  the 
broadest  national  stanflp^>int.  it  is  true 
to  say  that  no  man  since  Washington  has 
better  illustrated  the  genius  of  Ameri-an 
institutions  or  the  tcmfier  of  Amerirans 
as  a  perjple." 

A  truer  test  of  n^itional  sf)irit  came  in 
1887.  when  it  wa'-  shown  that  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  "lr)sf  cause"  were  as  loyal 
fo  the  ( 'nion  as  the  survivors  of  the 
rause  that  won.  In  that  year  Adjutant- 
Gen*ral  Drum  suggested  the  return  of 
thf  Tfinfedfrate  baltU-flags  then  in  the 
War  Dejjartineni  at  Washington  to  the 
Grivrrnors    r,f    tlu*    States     from    whose 


troops  they  were  captured.  Tho  the 
[project  was  not  carried  out,  the  attitude 
of  the  North  during  the  agitation  may 
be  seen  in  Senator  Hoar's  address  of 
welcome  to  the  R.  E.  Lee  Camp  of  Con- 
federate A'eterans  from  Richmond,  Va., 
delivered  at  Faneuil  Hall.  Boston.  He 
said :  "Your  presence  tonight  is  a  token 
that  the  memories  of  four  years  cannot 
efface  the  memories  of  three  hundred. 
.  .  .  You  have  learned  something  of  the 
Puritan.  We,  too,  have  learned  to  know 
as  we  never  knew  before  the  quality  of 
the  noble  Southern  stock ;  what  courage 
in  war ;  what  attachment  to  home  and 
State ;  what  capacity  for  great  aflfection 
and  generous  emotion ;  what  aptness  for 
command  ;  above  all.  what  constancy — 
that  virtue  beyond  all  virtues,  without 
which  no  people  can  long  be  either  great 
or  free.  ...  In  the  great  and  magnifi- 
cent future  which  is  before  our  country, 
you  are  to  contribute  a  large  share  both 
of  strength  and  of  ornament." 

The    Southern   spirit   was   equallv   ad- 
mirable.    When  Governor  Fitzhugh  Lee 
of  Virginia  heard  of  the  Northern  pro- 
test over  the  return  of  the  flags  he  said : 
"The  country  should   not  again  be  agi- 
tated by  pieces    of    bunting    that  mean 
nothing  now.      The    South    is    part  and 
parcel  of  the  l^nion  today,  and  means  to 
do  her  part  toward  increasing  its  pros- 
nerity'  and  maintaining  the  peace  of  the 
republic."      The  leading  Southern  news- 
papers  treated   the   subject   in   a   similar 
manner.      The  Atlanta  Constitution  said 
the  flags  would  have  been  received  "as 
a   solemn   pledge  that  the  last  spark  of 
resentment  between  the  two  best  armies 
the  sun  ever  shone  on  had  died  out  for- 
ever."      It,  at  the  same  time,  recorded 
its  belief  that  "the  great  .Ainerican  heart 
can  neither  be  nu'sled  nor  deterred.      It 
has  determined  that  there  shall  be  peace. 
.   .    .    The  war  is  over — its   results  arc 
fixed— its    passions    are    dead;    and    its 
heroisms  and   sacrifices  have  boiuul  this 
p(ople  together  as  thev  were  ne\er  botnid 
b(  fore."      Tt  was  therefore  no  exaggera- 
tion   for   that    eminent    Mississippian,   L. 
Q.  C.  Lamar,  in  his  oration  at  Charles- 
ton, the  center  of  secession,  on  the  un- 
veiling   of    the    statue    of    Cab^oun,    the 
apr)slle  of  States'  rights,  to  declare   tint 
the  appeal  to  arms   in    iH^r    guaranteed 
and  established  "the  indissolubility  of  llie 
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AiiK'iican  Uuiuu  and  the  universality  uf 
American  freedom." 

The  progress  of  imiiicalion  was  fur- 
thered by  the  work  of  lustorian;>  an<l 
biographers.  I'atriots  like  Lamar  and 
Grady  caught  the  heart  of  the  people, 
but  for  permanence  of  good  relations  the 
public  mind  had  also  to  be  enlightened. 
r>eginning  with  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  students  in  American 
h  story  who  had  been  trained  to  scien- 
tific accuracy  and  impartiality  in  the 
growing  universities  of  the  country, 
brought  into  clear  light  the  disputed 
causes  of  the  war,  and  investigated  the 
inner  nature  of  the  conflict  anil  its 
results.  The  immediate  effect  was  not 
always  pacific.  When  a  life  of  the 
Southern  romancer,  William  Gilmorc 
Simms,  appeared  in  1892,  certain  chap- 
ters that  discussed  without  reserve  his 
political  activities  raised  such  a  storm  of 
criticism  that  the  young  biographer  was 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  position 
in  a  Southern  college.  Within  ten  years, 
however,  many  who  still  disagreed  with 
the  conclusions  of  the  book  were  ready 
to  adinit  the  right  of  the  author  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  frankly  and  fearlessly. 
Richmond  itself  turned  out  to  give  him 
an  enthusiastic  welcome. 

A  broader  influence  was  exerted  by 
the  novelists.  The  South  took  pride  in 
the  recognition  of  its  writers  by  North- 
em  magazines  and  publishers.  The  em- 
ergence of  a  new  author  was  an  occasion 
for  demonstrations  of  sectional  enthu- 
siasm which  at  the  same  time  bound  the 
section  to  the  nation  by  giving  it  a  con- 
scious share  in  the  national  life.  Then 
came  the  vogue  of  the  historical  novel. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  Civil  War 
and  Reconstruction  periods  were  the 
only  ones  novelists  knew  anything  about. 
But,  tho  the  field  was  much  overworked, 
this  activity  had  a  salutary  influence  in 
acquainting  the  whole  country  witb 
Southern  civilization  and  conditions.  In- 
deed, one  of  these  novels  was  reviewed 
at  some  length  in  a  periodical  of  national 
weight  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
politics  and  industrial  progress.  The 
prophecy  of  Lamar.  "Know  each  other 
and  you  will  love  each  other."  was  prov- 
ing true. 


The  final  stage  in  unification  may  be 
found  in  that  innety  days'  frolic  known 
as  the  War  with  .Spain.  Congress  re- 
moved all  discrinnnations  against  former 
Confederate  ofilicers.  Wheeler's  brigade 
at  Santiago  revived  memories  of  his 
Civil  War  raids,  and  inspired  many  a 
generous  poem  like  John  Howard  Jew- 
ett's  "Joined  the  Blues."  Indeed,  North 
and  South  were  drawn  into  relations  of 
e.xultant  brotherhood.  The  sacrifice  of 
blood  and  gold  in  the  cause  of  an  op- 
prest  people  fostered  an  intensity  of 
patriotism  that  lifted  national  life  fr(;m 
the  individualism  and  sectionalism  that 
had  lingered  on  since  the  Civil  War. 
This  new  patriotism  was  no  spasmodic 
affair  of  the  moment.  Political  parties 
were  still  fervidly  debating  about  im- 
perialism and  the  colonial  policy  when 
the  assassination  of  McKinley,  in  lyoi, 
startled  the  whole  country.  Prof.  Wil- 
liam P.  Trent,  an  acute  observer,  once 
remarked:  'T  recall  vividly  how  I  had 
to  make  a  flying  trip  from  North  to 
South  at  the  time,  and  how  imprest  1 
was  with  the  fact  that  not  a  particle  of 
difiference  could  be  noticed  between  the 
sections;  both  were  deep  in  grief.  1 
should  say  that  few^  events  of  our  time 
have  brought  out  our  essential  unity 
more  clearly  than  his  assassination." 

How  true  the  observation  was  may  be  , 
judged  from  an  incident  almost  unno-  I 
ticed  at  the  time.  On  February  24,  1905,  J 
a  bill  for  returning  the  Confederate  flags 
was  passed  in  Congress  without  a  single 
dissenting  vote,  without  even  a  single 
moment's  debate.  This  result  was  not 
due  to  careful  prearrangement.  It  was 
due  to  the  spontaneous  unanimity  among 
the  representatives  of  a  harmonious  peo- 
ple— a  silent  but  inijiressive  proof  of  the 
completeness  of  our  union.  Despite  the 
lingering  of  hoary  prejudices  in  a  few 
scattered  citadels,  the  celebrations  of  this 
fift-ieth  year  since  the  opening  of  hostili- 
ties between  North  and  South  show  that 
Ambassador  Bryce  is  not  mistaken.  The 
problem  that  looked  so  threatening  in 
1870  has  been  solved,  thanks  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  people,  and  all 
faces  are  turned  toward  the  new  prob- 
lems arising  from  our  stupendmiv 
growth  and  complex  development. 

New  York  City. 


Flights  of  Fiction 

After  reading  the  following  eleven 
novels  we  are  reminded  of  that  child- 
hood classic  concerning  the  diverse  tem- 
peraments of  certain  geese : 

"One  flew  east  and  one  flew  west ; 
One  flew  o'er  the  cuckoo's  nest." 

Our  modern  novelists  seem  to  have 
similar  tendencies.  Something  new, 
something  different  —  something  "o'er 
the  cuckoo's  nest,"  seems  to  be  the  ani- 
mating influence  controlling  fiction,  no 
matter  to  what  extreme  points  of 
thought  or  of  scenery  it  carries  the 
writer. 

Xorman  Duncan's  The  Measure  of  a 
Man^  is  one  of  a  trilogy  of  semi-religious 
books  and  takes  precedence  over  the  re- 
maining ten  of  this  review  in  its  "differ- 
entness."  It  is  a  story  of  the  great 
wooded  and  ice-bound  North.  John 
Fairmeadow,  the  hero,  comes  into  one  of 
those  lonely  settlements  of  evil  so  much 
exploited  'n  fiction,  but  so  rarely  inter- 
preted beyond  the  bloody  drunkenness 
of  them.  Fairmeadow  would  be  the  con- 
ventional preacher-comrade  typical  of 
the  evangelistic  novel  were  it  not  for 
Mr.  Dimcan's  power  of  strange  illusion, 
which  makes  the  redemption  of  Swamp's 
End  by  Fairmeadow  poetically  symbolic- 
and  daringly  dramatic.  The  Sin^^er  of 
the  Kootenay,"^  with  its  scenes  also  laid 
in  the  Far  North,  is  the  kind  of  story 
which  prejudices  the  average  reader 
again<^t  religiou<5  novek.  Presumably 
the  authr)r  found  it  impossible  to  con- 
stnict  a  hero  frrim  a  pubbcan  and  sinner, 
have  him  sing  his  way  to  the  ministry, 
and  not  at  the  -ame  time  make  him  an 
anemir  Christian,  with  a  hysterically  reli- 
gious femininr  counterpart.  The  author 
of  "The  Rosary"  has  not  been  so  for- 
tunate 'n  conceiving  her  latest  novel. 
The  Follnivin^  of  the  Star}    The  hero- 

or    ^    Maw.      By    Norman    Duncan. 
*'' '•    ■   '—      ■  I'  i.insf  H.   Rrv^ll  rompany.     $1.25. 

'liir.  Sitnr.r.t  r,t  Tiir  K'>'nr.H\w.  By  Robert  li. 
I  "  owl  CI.  New  York;  Flemintf  II.  Kcvfll  Company 
%t.2r>. 

TMr,    Fof.L/>wiMr>    or    TMK    Sta»       By    Florence    I. 
Barclay.     J»ew  York:   O.    V.   I'litnam'*  Son*.     $1.50. 


ine,  whose  fortune  is  contingent  upon 
her  marriage,  bribes  a  young  minister  to 
marry  her  by  offering  him  means  to 
carry  on  his  missionary  labors.  She 
marries  him  and  speeds  him  on  his  way 
to  Africa  the  very  day  of  their  wedding. 
Such  a  plot  would  seem  to  offer  limitless 
opportunity  for  adventures  by  the  mis- 
sionary husband  among  the  unfriendly 
heathen  and  for  complications  at  home, 
but  the  author  ignores  these  and  reduces 
the  story  to  an  uninteresting  correspond- 
ence between  husband  and  wife.  Pure 
romance  would  have  been  more  accep- 
table than  five  hundred  pages  of  vague 
allegory  and  cumbersome  letters.  In 
Victor  Ollnee's  Discipline*  Mr.  Hamlin 
Garland  has  taken  a  quite  dift'erent  flight 
"from  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
in  his  too  realistic  interpretations  of  the 
West.  This  is  the  story  of  the  struggle 
of  a  young  college-bred  man  against  the 
phenomena  of  the  psychic  as  presented 
thru  his  mother  as  a  medium.  This  con- 
flict forms  the  motive  of  the  novel,  but 
Mr.  Garland  fails  to  impress  us  with  the 
quality  of  his  hero's  final  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  psychic,  perhaps  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  author's  personal  skep- 
ticism. The  book  has  value  only  as  a 
collection  of  seances  well  narrated.  Mr. 
Coolidge  is  still  writing  about  Western 
ranch  life,  but  his  latest  novel.  The 
Texican,^  has  fallen  short  of  "Hidden 
Water,"  which  api)eared  last  year.  The 
Tcxicnn  is  a  story  of  skillful  theft  and 
maudlin  dnuikenncss.  Dozens  of  West- 
ern novels  have  dealt  so  thoroly  with  the 
'ngenuity  of  cattle  thieves  and  the  shame 
of  the  law  in  that  section  of  our  coimtry 
that  Mr.  foolidge  is  only  repeating  an 
old  story.  In  fact,  the  only  story  which 
seems  to  bear  linu'tless  repetition  is  the 
detective  story.  Suspicion  remains  a 
constant  source  of  entertaining  specula- 
tion which  qiu'te  reaches  its  bight  in 
IV hoi  So  Man  Pursueth,'^  a  story  of  the 

*VlCTO«  Oi.i.wp.r's  DlSCirt.iNR.  By  Hamlin  Gnrlaml. 
.Vcw   York:    Ilariirr   &    Brothers.      $1.30. 

^TilK  Tkxi'AN.  By  Piinr  CtmliHge.  Thicagt):  A. 
''.    .VfrCIiifK  8f  Co.     $t  25, 

'Whp.m  N<r  Man  I'lrKsui'.rit.  H\  Mm.  Brilnr 
l.tiwndei.      New    York:    Milclicll    Ki  nncrlcy.      $i..is. 
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slow,  secret  i)oisoning  of  a  woman  and 
the  efforts  of  a  young  doctor,  to  diagnose 
the  case.  Achnirers  of  Conan  Doyle  may 
doubtless  discover  many  errors  of  deduc- 
tion, but  they  cannot  deny  the  interest 
of  the  dramatic  events  which  make  up 
the  narrative.  Mr.  Tracy  in  77u'  Silent 
Ihinicr''  has  taken  the  shadow  of  a  story, 
cast  it  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
and  has  thereby  given  it  enough  scenery 
and  atmosphere  to  hold  it  together. 
There  is  the  triangle  of  a  hero  and  a 
heroine  and  a  villain,  but  it  is  not  the 
people,  but  the  scenery,  that  makes  the 
story.  On  the  other  hand  the  atmos- 
phere and  scenery  of  In  the  Shadozv  of 
Islam^  are  a  transparent  mask  for  a 
narrative  of  progressive  politics  in  Tur- 
key, with  the  problematic  question  of 
race  antipathies  to  form  complications. 
After  a  series  of  rehgious,  psychic  and 
political  novels  we  are  glad  to  find  three 
in  which  the  romance  of  narrative  is  the 
predominant  feature.  The  Transfigura- 
tion of  Miss  Philiira^  is  an  ingenious 
storiet,  in  which  a  quiet  little  s])inster 
takes  some  theories  of  new  thought  to 
heart  and  works  out  her  own  romantic 
salvation  with  surprising  success.  Cap'n 
Warren's  JVards.^9  a.  delightful  story  by 
Joseph  C.  Lincoln,  will  recall  "Coniston'' 
to  admirers  of  that  book.  Cap'n  Warren, 
with  his  dry  wit  and  unexpected  capa- 
bilities, belongs  in  the  class  with  Mr. 
Churchill's  stuttering  hero.  Cap'n  War- 
ren, a  Cape  Cod  countryman,  is  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  his  rich  brother's 
two  children,  and  the  story  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  his  disciplining  of  the  two. 
Bypaths  in  Di.vic.^'^  with  INIammy  Phyllis 
as  a  feminine  Uncle  Remus,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  negro  stories  which,  tho  not  so 
familiarly  known  as  those  immortalized 
by  Mr.  Harris,  yet  have  that  same  qual- 
ity of  the  dramatic  and  imagimtivc 
which  ought  to  make  "Miss  Race  Hoss's 
Party"  quite  as  valuable  an  asset  to 
nurserA'  lore  as  "Br'er  Rabbit  and  the 
Tar  Baby." 

"The  Silent  Barrier.  By  Louis  Tracy.  New  York: 
Edward  J.   Clode.     $1.25. 

*In  the  Shado'.v  Of  Islam.  Bv  Demetra  Vako. 
Boston  and  Xew  York:  Houghton   Mifflin   Co.     $1.2.:;. 

'The  Transficuration  of  Miss  PHiLfR^.  By 
Florence  Morse  Kingsle\.  New  York:  Funk  S:  Wag- 
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'"Cap'n  Warren's  Wards.  Bv  Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 
Kew'York:   D.   Appleton  &  Co.     $1.50. 
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Immortality  Among  the  Egyptians 

I  )i<.  15ui)(ii.,  in  his  early  coimection  with 
the  British  Museum,  was  devoted  to  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monuments 
gathered  there,  but  with  his  elevation  to 
the  very  responsible  post  of  keeper  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antitjuities 
there  he  turned  his  attention  more  to 
.Syriac,  Coptic  and  particularly  Egyptian 
manuscripts  and  remains,  and  has  pub- 
lished many  learned  volumes.  The  one 
of  his  works  with  which  the  present  is 
most  in  line  is  the  two  sumptuous  vol- 
umes on  the  Egyptian  gods,  to  which 
two  new  volumes*  are  a  noble  counter- 
part, altho  we  must  mention  his  three 
volumes  of  the  "Theban  Recension  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead,"  pul)lished  in 
1897,  and  following  his  facsimile  edi- 
tion of  the  "Papyrus  of  Ani."  These 
prolonged  studies  have  fitted  him  to  pre- 
pare the  present  volume,  which  will  be 
of  importance  in  the  comparative  history 
of  religion. 

Dr.  P)udge,  as  is  known,  for  he  has 
previously  defended  it,  believes  that  the 
Egyptians  from  the  earliest  times  be- 
lieved in  one  great  supreme  god,  to 
whom  the  name  Meter  was  given,  a  dens 
cxsnperantissimus  among  the  inferior 
gods,  who  might  be  treated  as  his  sub- 
ordinates, having  special  fields  of  con- 
trol ;  while  he  remained  too  distant  for 
much  personal  worship.  This  religion 
is  regarded  as  indigenous  or  .'\frican, 
not  imported  from  the  West,  but  com- 
ing perhaps  from  the  native  tribes  of 
the  Sudan.  In  charge  of  an  expedition 
from  the  British  Museum  far  up  the  Nile 
Dr.  Budge  has  had  very  favorable  op- 
portunities to  study  the  present  religious 
notions  of  these  people,  who  have,  he  be- 
lieves, retained  much  of  their  ancient  re- 
ligious ideas ;  and  he  has  developed 
the  subject  in  an  interesting  way.  with 
citations  from  many  African  travelers. 

But  the  present  volume  is  devoted  to 
Osiris,  whose  worship,  with  that  of  Isis. 
became  so  popular  thruout  the  Roman 
Empire.  One  of  the  two  great  temples 
whose  ruins  dominate  Palmyra  was  that 

*()SIRIS     AND     THE     EGYPTIAN      RESIRRECTION  By     E. 

.-(.    ll'allis  Budge.   Keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  .Assyrian 
.Xnti.iii'ties   in    the    British    Museum.      Uu'strated   after 
Drawings    from    Egyptian    Papyri    and    Monuments. 
N'ols.      8vo.      Pp.    XXXV,    404;    viii,    430.       New    York: 
<;.    1'.   Puman)  s  Sons.     $io.^o. 
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of  Osiris.  The  author,  with  a  wealth  of 
illustrations.  p;ives  the  reader  the  story 
of  Osiris  as  given  by  the  monui-nents,  the 
various  forms  under  which  he  was  fig- 
ured, the  story  how  he  was  killed— for 
he  had  a  human  body — by  his  enemy 
Seb  and  his  bodv  dismembered,  and  how 


come  down  to  us  and  has  been  so  pa- 
tiently recovered  by  scholars.  Only  Ra 
can  be  compared  with  Osiris  in  religions 
interest,  and  he  only  because  as  the  sun 
god  he  seems  cognate  to  the  Syrian  Baal 
and  the  Babylonian  Shamash,  whose 
name  w^e  have  in  the    biblical    Samson. 


Tiii:(jij(jui-:  i)i<i..i>.i.u 

Author   of   "Jcnnif   f'.crliarflt"    niarpt-rs) 


he  was  restored  to  life  by  his  son  IJfirus 
and  after  this  resurrection  was  admitted 
into  heaven  as  a  chief  god,  and  became 
there  the  judge  of  the  souls  of  the  de  d 
while  Thoth  held  the  scales  whi"h 
weighed  their  heart.  Osiris  was  thus  a 
)Xipular  god,  much  more  popular  than 
Ra,  the  sun  god.  All  this  and  much 
more  is  elaborated  with  extracts  from 
the  texts,  tx>th  hieroglyphic  and  in  trans- 
lation, as  well  as  by  many  copies  of 
Egyptian  scf-nes.  One  is  constantly  sur- 
prised at  the  immense  extetit  oi  the 
Egyptian  art  and  literary  matter  that  has 


But  it  is  a  dec]>er  interest  that  attaches 
itself  to  Osiris,  for  he  is  the  center  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  the  fu- 
ture life,  which  dominated  Egyptian  rc- 
ligi(jn  as  completely  as  it  has  tlu 
(  hristian  ami  the  Mazdean.  We  are 
much  indebted  to  Dr.  Budge  for  this  im- 
jjortant  work. 

jennie  Gerhardt.    By  Theodore  Dreiser.    New 
York:   Harper  &  Brothers.      $i..<5. 

This  story  of  a  beautiful  young  girl 
who  begins  life  as  a  scrub-woman,  will 
remind   the   reader,   curiously,   of    many 
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other  licroines.  Moore's  Kbtlier  Waters 
was  also  a  servant  girl,  and  Zangwill's 
"Merely  Mary  Ann"  scrubbed  lluors  and 
Htairways  fur  her  living,  but  Jeiniie  Ger- 
hardt  resenibles  them  distantly.  Lily  in 
Sudernian's  "Song  of  Songs"  has  nuich 
i»f  Jennie's  pathetic  gentleness  of  nature, 
making  each  the  ea>y  prey  of  better  in- 
structed selfishness.  DuAlaurier's  "Tril- 
by," too,  had  so  little  of  self  in  her  make- 
up that  she  lacked  the  protection  of  self- 
respect.  Jennie's  story  of  self- forgetful 
sacrifice  is  told  with  the  baldest  simplic- 
ity, with  no  tragic  hightening  of  the  situ- 
ation. It  is  like  a  gray  day — all  the 
landscape  keyed  low,  and  not  a  gleam  oi 
cheerful  sunlight  anywhere.  It  has  the 
sort  of  fatalism  which  grows  out  of 
character.  Jeimie  is  weak  and  gentle, 
with  a  passion  for  self-inunolation,  and 
that  makes  her  tragedy  not  a  red  tragedy 
of  hate  nor  a  black  one  of  despair,  but 
the  gray  commonplace  one  of  a  woman 
whom  the  world  has  cast  out  as  a  sinner, 
yet  who  never  feels  herself  quite  vile,  be- 
cause her  impulse  had  always  been  to 
love  and  to  serve  those  around  her.  Poor 
Jennie  is  morbidly  grateful  to  those  who 
help  her  family,  and  she  does  not  stop 
to  scrutinize  the  motives  of  her  benefac- 
tors. She  is  a  dreamer,  too,  living  in  a 
world  of  her  own — which  was  necessary 
if  she  were  to  live  at  all.  Two  men 
make  her  the  victim  of  her  own  pity  and 
generosity ;  yet,  tho  they  are  admittedly 
evil,  the  author  sees  each  situation  from 
their  point  of  view,  so  calmly  that  he 
seems  unduly  cold-blooded.  We  miss  the 
warm  indignation  that  should  fire  his 
heart  at  sight  of  their  cruelty.  Several 
of  the  characters  in  summing  up  Jennie 
say:  "She  is  a  good  woman,"  but  we 
wonder  if  so  much  soft-heartedness  is 
really  "good."  Jennie's  wretched  story 
might  have  been  so  different  if  at  any 
crisis  of  it  she  had  had  more  sense  and 
less  sweetness.  The  novel  begins  with 
sorrow  and  ends  with  an  interrogation. 
The  lives  it  has  passed  in  review  seem  all 
so  futile  and  meaningless.  There  is  no 
lift  to  the  spirit,  as  when  we  read  of  suf- 
fering bravely  borne  to  some  end,  how- 
ever dimly  apprehended.  The  author  is 
either  a  fool  or  a  genius.  At  first  we 
were  annoyed  by  his  failure  to  make  the 
most  of  his  situations,  and  by  his  repeat- 


edly missing,  apparently  thru  mere  stu- 
|jidity,  uppurtunities  for  line  dramatic  cli- 
maxes, lint  gradually  the  possibility 
dawned  upon  us  that  the  author  was  de- 
liberately keeping  down  the  emotional 
tone  and  that  he  was  exercising  as  great 
art  in  avoiding  sensational  scenes  as 
other  authors  do  in  contriving  them. 


The  Ideal  of  Jesus.  By  William  Newton 
Clarke.  New  York:  diaries  Scrihiur's 
Sons.       $I..SO. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  put  the  religious  world 
under  still  greater  obligation  to  him  by 
adding  anotlier  book  to  his  list  of  note- 
worthy publications.  His  gracious  and 
wiiming  manner  of  presentation,  his  clear- 
and  leisurely  st)le,  his  accurate  and  con- 
vincing biblical  interpretations,  above  all 
his  deep,  searching  thought,  are  here  util- 
ized in  elucidating  the  most  important 
and  profound  elements  in  Christianity. 
I""or  Professor  Clarke  rightly  claims  that 
The  Ideal  of  Jesus  "represents  his  con- 
tribution to  humanity  better  than  any- 
thing else  we  can  mention,"  however  dif- 
ficu.lt  it  may  be  to  defiire  or  even  perfectl\- 
discern  that  ideal,  h'or  the  basic  facts 
in  his  discussion  the  author  relies  en- 
tirely on  the  Synoptic  Gospels ;  largelx 
on  St.  Mark.  His  exclusion  of  the  Gos- 
pel of.  St.  John  from  his  sources  is  not 
due  to  the  unsettled  (|uestions  of  author- 
ship and  date,  but  to  the  certainty  that 
the  Johannine  materials  have  been  cast  in 
the  mold  of  some  other  mind  than  that  of 
Jesus.  "Utterances,"  he  says,  "that  have 
been  consciously  recast  by  another  mind, 
however  true  their  spiritual  testimon\ 
may  be,  cannot  rightly  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  forth  the  actual  ideal 
of  the  living  Jesns  himself."  The  rich 
spiritual  qualities  of  the  book,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  polemic  tone,  and  its  sug- 
gestive interpretations  of  the  mind  and 
])urpose  of  Christ. give  it  extraordinary 
value  for  the  preacher,  but  no  reader  can 
fail  to  profit  greatly  from  so  clear  and 
persuasive  an  exposition  of  the  many- 
sided  ideal  of  Jesus.  Dr.  Clarke's  keen 
vision  of  truth,  broad  sympathies  and 
wealth  of  experienoe  were  never  used  to 
better  purpose  than  in  this  volume,  which 
should  be  on  the  table  of  every  thought- 
*^ul  minister  and  student  of  the  Gospels. 
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Ship's  Company.  By  \V.  W.  Jacobs.  With 
34  Illustrations  by  Will  Owen.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      $1.25. 

Xot  all  the  diverting  tales  gathered  to- 
gether in  this  volume  concern  mariners 
and  their  world  afloat  or  ashore,  but 
enough  of  them  to  justify  the  title  do  so, 
and  Mr.  Jacobs  won  his  reputation  by 
telling  us  about  British  tars  on  the  main 
and  in  the  pub.  He  has  lost  neither  his 
droll  humor  nor  his  skill  as  an  historian 


to  rear  and  train  her  only  son,  whom  she 
idolizes.  Her  pathetic  efforts  to  undo 
the  wrong  she  had  done  him  by  her  in- 
dulgence, by  cutting  him  ofif  from  his 
inheritance,  burn  deep  into  our  sympa- 
thies. She  is  a  great  woman,  but  not  to 
be  comprehended  by  her  light-natured, 
spoiled  only  son,  nor  by  a  timid  and  con- 
ventional stepdaughter.  The  stormy-tem- 
pered heroine,  Elizabeth,  never  wins  our 
sympathy  with  her  insane  rages,  in  one 
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of  the  "lower  orders."  \V.  W.  Jacobs  is 
not,  however,  a  writer  to  discuss.  He  is 
essentially  an  author  for  reading  pur- 
poses. English  as  he  is,  his  stories  are 
as  thoroly  enjoyable  from  the  American 
standpfjint  as  O.  Henry's  are  from  the 
fCnglish. 

.J* 

The   Iron   Woman.       By    Margaret   Deland. 
.\''-w   York:    Harper  fk    F'rothcrs.  $135. 

'/'he  Iron  Woman  is  a  tragedy  of 
mr>therhood.  The  quartet  of  young  peo- 
ple come  anrl  go;  jjlay  tfjgethcr  as  chil- 
dren ;   love,   f)uarrel    and    make   up ;   are 

ivjrl,  beautiful,  faulty,  immature  crea- 
tnrrs.  but  the  figure  that  df»minatcs  the 
book  i-,  that  of  .Sarah  .\Iaitland,  the  Iron 
Woman.  An  extraorrlinary  woman,  with 
fhc  mind  '<f  a  great  financier  and  the 
lieart  oi  a  child,  carrying  heavy  resjjonsi- 
l.tlitJeH   in  her  great   iron-works  as  well 

-  the  ablest  of  manufacturers;  a  busy, 
[Hmtriu]  leader  of  infjustry ;  but  helpless 


of  which  she  spoils  three  lives,  her  own 
included.  David  Richie  is  more  attrac- 
tive, and  his  mother,  Helena,  is  the  same 
gentle  and  lovable  person  that  Dr.  I^aven- 
dar,  whom  we  miss  in  this  sequel, 
watched  out  of  sight  at  the  close  of  "The 
Awakening  of  Helena  Richie."  Her  self- 
conrpiest  brings  a  rich  reward  when  she 
is  able  to  save  David  at  the  crisis  of  his 
life.  Long  ago  Dr.  Lavendar  had  said 
to  I  lelcna  Richie: 

"My  child,  your  secret  belongs  to  your 
Heavenly  Pathcr.  It  is  never  to  l)c  taken 
from  I  lis  hands  except  for  one  reason:  lo 
save  some  f>tlier  child  of  His.  Never  for 
any  smaller  reason  of  peace  of  mind  10  \our- 
self." 

Ilektia  Richie,  with  all  her  loveliness, 
fades  intfj  insignificance  beside  Sarah 
.Maitland.  The  Iron  Woman  is  as 
strong  as  a  man  and,  at  heart,  as  sensi- 
tive and  modest  as  a  girl.  That  with  all 
her  powerful  mind  she  was  incapable  of 
understanding  her  son  was  her  tragedy 
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ami  Ills.  We  pity  lier  and  lespcit  Ik  r, 
aiul  most  of  the  interest  of  the  hook  van- 
ishes when  she  leaves  it,  "a  J4reat  tower 
I  illiiii;  and  crimihliii^  in  upon  itself." 
and  the  sorrows  and  anxieties  of  the 
others  look  small  in  eomparisoii  with  that 
J4reat,  sikiit  j^rief  at  Blair's  unworlhi- 
ness,  which  at  last  broke  his  mother's 
heart.  lUair.  I-Mizaheth  and  David  work 
out  their  salvation  from  the  worst  effects 
of  Elizabeth's  crazv  temper,  IMair's  self- 
ishness, and  David's  longing  for  revenge 
upon  the  man  who  has  wronged  him. 
Ilelena  Richie  has  the  courage  to  risk 
her  son's  love  in  order  to  save  him.  It 
is  a  painful  story,  except  for  the  great 
portrait  of  Sarah  Maitland,  which  is  to 
be  comjiared  only,  among  the  IxDoks  of 
the  year,  to  Maxwell's  wonderful  char- 
acterization of  Mrs.  Thompson. 

The  Quest  of  the  Silver  Fleece.  A  Novel. 
i!\  W.  E  BurKliardt  DuBois,  author  of 
"The  Souls  of  Black  l-olk."  Illustrated 
by  H.  S.  De  Lay.  i2mo,  pp.  434.  Chi- 
ca<i:o:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co,     $1.35. 

What  will  not  Professor  DuBois 
write?  We  had  known  him  as  a  student 
of  statistics,  a  collector  and  arranger  of 
economic  facts  in  reference  to  negro  life, 
and  again  as  the  author  of  the  best  book 
which  from  the  ifiside  eloquently  and 
pleadingly  opens  to  white  people  the 
souls  of  black  folk;  but  tliis  is  a  new 
venture  into  the  field  of  fiction  which 
several  other  men  of  more  or  less  color 
have  entered,  but  no  one  so  well  equipt 
as  Professor  DuBois.  His  first  venture 
is  no  failure.  Of  course,  it  is  a  race 
story  and  a  very  interesting  one,  and 
admirably  told  with  the  true  artist's 
touch.  Its  scene  is  in  Alabama,  and  it 
lingers  about  a  school  something  like 
what  the  Misses  Thome's  has  been  in 
Calhoun,  where  white  women  from  the 
Xorth  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of 
teaching  colored  youth.  There  is  the 
rich,  aristocratic  planter,  who  hates  the 
school,  but  finally  endows  it,  and  the 
Northern  merchant  and  mill  owner;  but 
the  chief  interest  centers  in  the  ambi- 
tious colored  boy  and  the  wild  colored 
girl  of  the  swamp  and  their  growth  to 
culture,  power  and  love.  The  author 
has  j)ut  into  the  story  all  his  wealth  of 
justice  and  passion,  and  not  merely  as  a 
romance,  but  as  a  study  of  race  psychol- 
ogy it  is  well  worth  the  reading. 


The  Better  Country.  I'.y  Dana  W  ll.iiiliMl, 
r>()>il()n:  1  la- (  .  .\I.  Clark  l'ul)li?iiiiiiy  Com- 
pany.     Pp.  555.      $1.50. 

No  great  literary  art  has  gone  to  the 
writing   of    I  lie    Better    Country.       The 
style  is  bald  and   without   grace  or  dig- 
n  ty.       1  he   arrangement   of   llu-   Ixiok    is 
poor,  and  the  subjects  are  miscellaneous 
and    lacking    in    correlation.      Neverthe- 
less,  Mr.    lUirtlell   has   produced  a   liltle 
book  which  ought  to  be  in  every  house- 
hcjld    and    school    in    the    country,    and 
which  should  be  read,  not  only  by  men 
and  women  interested  in  the  prosperity 
and   well-being  of   the   country,   but   by 
every    boy   and    girl    in    whom    may    be 
awakened  a  sjjirit  of  soc'al  service  and 
(T  true  patriotism.      In   the  short  space 
of    this    one    volume    Mr.     I'artlett    has 
brought    together    the    many    lines    of 
progress  which  are  now  being  followed 
by     the     (iovernment     of     the     L'nited 
States.       lie    tells    of    irrigation,     forest 
l)reservation,  roads  and  waterways,  life- 
saving  and  education,  and  of  the  com- 
bat    with     disease     in     plants,     animals 
and    mankind.      He    also    describes    the 
work  on  the  Panama  -Isthmus,  both  of 
building   the   Canal,  and    for  the      wel- 
fare   of    the    workers.      The    work    in 
cities — social  settlements,  care  of  infant 
life,  and  efforts  to  combat  the  tenement 
evil  are  not  neglected,  and  Mr.  Bartlett 
devotes  a  chapter  to  the  progress  of  the 
nation    toward    greater  democracy — the 
movement  for  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall.     Taken  as  a  whole  it  is  an 
account  of  the  beneficent  work  of  Gov- 
ernment in  its  collectivist  activities — its 
new    sphere   as   distinguished    from   the 
older    individualistic    conception    of    the 
duties    of   government — the    defense    of 
the  country  from  external  enemies  and 
the  policing  of  society.     It  is  a  curious 
lack   in  a   man   writing    from   Los    An- 
geles, where  woman  suffrage  has  so  re- 
cently   been    adopted,    that    while    Mr. 
Bartlett  heartily  commends  woman  suf- 
frage as  practised  in  Norway,  Sweden. 
Australia   and    New   Zealand,   not   even 
in  describing  the  trend  toward  greater 
democracy   does   he   make   any   mention 
of    the    extraordinary    and    widespread 
demand   for  the  vote  by  the  women  of 
the  nation  which  is  so  largely   insp'red 
by   the   desire   of  women   to  take  their 
part  in   social   service  and   national   up- 
lift. 
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The  Revolutionary  War  and  the  Military 
Policy  of  the  United  States.  By  Fran- 
cis Vinton  Greene.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.      $2.50 

General  Greene  promises  to  write  a 
three-volume  history  of  the  wars  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  now  produced  the 
first  volume,  on  the  Revolution,  as  an 
earnest  of  his  good  intentions.  The  book 
is  clear  and  direct,  and  as  interesting  as 
technical  military  history  often  is.  Thru 
it  runs  a  strain  of  appeal  for  a  standing 
army — a  large  standing  army ;  and  in  the 
closing  chapter  the  military  policy  of  the 
United  States,  in  its  incorrigible  reliance 
upon  the  militia,  is  adversely  criticised. 
The  maps -are  numerous  and  admirable, 
being  borrowed  from  the  author's  West 
Point  classmate.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Bur- 
rows, who  had  them  made  some  time  ago 
to  illustrate  the  extensive  history  by 
E.  M.  Avery,  to  which  he  has  given  such 
whole-hearted  devotion. 


Charles  Darwin  and  Other  English  Think- 
ers, with  reference  to  their  religious  and 
ethical  value.  By  S.  Parkes  Cadman.  Bos- 
ton:  The  Pilgrim  Press.     $1.25. 

This  is  based  upon  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  in  the  fall  of  tqio  before  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  .^rts  and  Sciences. 
Dr.  Cadman  is  himself  an  English  thinker 
■if  the  honest,  vigorous,  sturdy  sort,  who 
welcotnes  truth  even  tho  it  shocks  and 
displaces  old  beliefs,  lie  is.  therefore, 
akin  to  Darwin,  Huxley,  Mill,  James 
Martineau,  and  Matthew  .Arnold,  and 
■speaks  of  them  and  for  tlicni  with  sym- 
pathy and  authority.  On  page  30  he 
says-  "When  Weismann  said  that  the 
wonderful  results  of  evolution  were 
brought  about  as  tho  they  were  guided 
by  a  supreme  intelligence,  he  spoke  bet- 
ter than  be  knew.  Theologians  and  tnen 
if  faith  need  no  longer  be  afraid  of  sci- 
nce.  They  can  accept  the  reicn  of  law 
and  they  can  rejoice  in  it.  It  is  con- 
firmatory in  many  ways  r^f  the  greatest 
and  most  T^hristian  ideas  they  can  enter- 
tain concerning  the  workmanshif>  of  the 
all-wise  God."  As  the  elof|iient  preacher 
of  the  Central  Congregational  Church  of 
Brrxiklyn,  Dr.  Tadman,  in  the  ten  years 
of  his  pastorat*^-,  has  added  2,000  mem- 
bers to  hi^  flork.  an  unusual  number  be- 
ing «iiltured  anrl  tlioughtfiil  men,  and 
'lis  book  will  widcti  his  audience, 


^^f^^'MH^'f^''$'P''Wi'^'''f'P^'f- 


G^'Atr'ileJ  ,^/he^    J^^-orz^. 


The  Gay  King.  Charles  II;  His  C(jurt  and 
Times.  By  Dorothy  Senior.  Frontispiece 
and  16  illustrations.  Pp.  362.  New  York: 
Brentano's.      $3.50. 

If  you'd   write  bi-og-raphy 
Take  care  that  your  hero  i)o 
A  high-born  person,  iitcompris. 

—Old  Ballad. 

It  isn't  even  necessary,  perhaps,  that  he 
be  high-born.  Take  Rousseau,  for  e.K- 
ampk- ;  he  was  lowly  enough  in  ])edigrec 
as  in  morals ;  but  not  too  lowly  to  be 
whitewashed  nowadays.  He  didn't  com- 
mit suicide,  and  he  7i'as  wronged  by  the 
ICncyclopedists  and  by  every  one  else  (a 
"conspiracy,"  you  see),  and  those  five 
children  sent  to  the  foundling  asyliun 
weren't  his.  even  if  they  were  Theresa's. 
.\nd  such  a  "gay  king"  as  Charles  11  of 
ICngland  is  neither  too  gay  nor  too  king- 
ly to' be  whitewashed.  "Few  have  been 
more  widely  misiuiderslood.  .  .  .  Illack 
he  certainly  was — but  he  was  not  the 
devil."  Devil  sh  cnriUgh,  however,  to 
furnish  excellent  gossip.  The  biograpliy 
by  Dorothy  Senior  is  decidedly  enter- 
taining; full  of  anecdote  anrl  conversa- 
tion. The  Restoration  was.  when  all  is 
said,  a  brilliant  iicriod  tho  brilliant  willi 
the  pli<»spli()rcscciicc  of  (lecay. 
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Iviterary   Notes 


...Kruiii  Henry  liolt  &  Co.  we  receive 
The  H'a^ncr  Stories,  retold  from  the  music 
dramas  by  Filson  Yoimg,  with  metricnl  trans- 
lations of  lyrical  portions  l«y  I'.ric  Maclagan, 
this  being  the  second  American  from  the  sixth 
English  edition  ($1.50).  It  is  an  exceedingly 
well  made  book  and  the  composition  of  it  is 
wholly  respectable. 

....Says  the  Boston  Transcript,  editorially: 

"The  long  anticipated  'row'  over  'Tlie  Plavboy'  has 
come,  not  when  and  where  it  was  ex|iecteu — to  wit, 
in  ISostun — but  in  New  York.  Those  truculent  Irish- 
men, who  would  deny  to  others  the  right  to  listen 
undisturbed  to  a  play  that  they  happened  to  dislike, 
blustered  and  threatened  here  and  did  nothing  in  the 
theatre,  except  to  emit  a  few  timid  hisses  and  out- 
cries that  volleys  of  applause  and  a  vigilant  policeman 
or  two  quickly  suppressed.  In  New  Haven,  the  chief 
of  police  who  exercises  what  is  called  an  intelliKent 
and  needful  supervision  of  the  acted  drama,  mistook 
■  Blanco  Posnet'  for  "The  Playboy,"  duly  censored 
Shaw's  play,  which  he  believed  to  be  Synge's,  and  for 
a  day  even  the  most  bellicose  Hibernian  smiled  at 
him.  In  Dublin  nobody  thinks  of  'demonstrating' 
nowadays  against  'The  Playboy,'  but  everybody,  even 
the  participants,  smiles  over  the  memories  and  the 
tales  that  are  told  of  those  demonstrations.  The  mili- 
tant Hibernians  of  New  York  have  fallen  into  an  old 
and  out-moded  Dublin  fashion.  So  to  do  may  have 
been  truculent  and  soothing,  but  it  was  not  intelli- 
gent." 

The  Transcript  goes  on  to  deny  the  right  of 
fanatics  to  oppose  "the  common  right  of  all 
of  us  to  act  what  plays  in  the  theater  we 
choose,  and  to  see  what  plays  we  choose,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  ofifend  against  common 
and  elementary  decency."     Continuing: 

"The  unintelligcnce  of  the  whole  proceeding  lies 
rather  in  the  taking  of  a  very  romantic,  literary  and 
fantastic  play  as  a  literal  representation  of  ordinary 
Irish  life  and  character.  It  lies  in  the  complete  ob- 
tuseness  of  the  objectors  to  'The  Playboy'  to  the  fine 
idea  that  runs  thru  all  this  fantasy  of  wild  imagina- 
tion and  wilder  word  that  a  man  lives  up  to  wliat  his 
environment  believes  him  to  be,  and  that  a  full  life, 
whatever  be  the  illusions  of  it,  is  better  than  a  starved 
one.  It  lies  most  of  all  in  the  taking  of  a  romantic  and 
fantastic  pleasure  of  the  theatre  as  tho  it  were  a  sol- 
emn indictment  of  all  Irishmen  as  habitual  parricides 
and  admirers  of  parricides.  .\s  soon  try  Shakespeare's 
comedies,  or  Hilbert's  operettas,  by  the  tests  of  realitv 
and   statistics." 

We  reproduce  the  words  of  the  editor  of 
the  very  respectable  and  highly  conserva- 
tive Boston  newspaper  because  they  are  so 
notably  fair  and  free  from  passion.  In 
New  York  it  would  be  difficult  so  admirably 
to  control  oneself  in  discussing  the  organ- 
ized rowdyism  of  certain  "patriotic"  societies. 
Elder  Daniels  tells  his  brother,  in  Shaw's 
play,  "The  Shewing  Up,"  that  "What  keeps 
America  today  the  purest  of  the  nations  is  that 
when  she's  not  working  she's  too  drunk  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  tempter."  Yet  thus  far 
no  Americans  have  thrown  potatoes  at  the 
Irish  players  who  act  the  play  in  New  York. 
American  accept  the  Shavian  play  as  comedy, 
in  part,  tho  its  author  calls  it  "a  sermon  in 
crude  melodrama."  Why  don't  the  self-call'^d 
Irish-.Amcricans  show  that  they  understand 
comcdv  r 


..,.A  small  volume  entitled  Lees  Invasion 
of  Northivest  Virginia  in  1861  (A.  B.  llall, 
Clencoe,  111.,  $i..-'5)  has  i)een  published  pri- 
vately by  its  author,  Granville  Davisson  llall. 
It  jirints  much  of  the  original  correspondence 
from  the  Official  Records.  The  chief  aim  of 
the  author  is  to  expose  the  inconsistency  of 
the  State  of  Virginia  in  seceding  from  the 
L  iiion  on  the  ground  of  coercion,  yet,  at  the 
>amc  moment,  usmg  every  effort  to  coerce  its 
own  wi-stein  counties  and  prevent  them  from 
forming  a  new  State 

According  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  Mr. 

Harrie  found  his  original  for  the  Maggie 
Wylie  of  "What  b'very  Woman  Knows"  in  his 
mother;  and  many  of  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  that  heroine  were  inspired  by  her.  Thus 
when  Maggie  objects  to  her  brother  sitting  in 
the  best  chair  (which  she  covers  up  carefully 
before  retiring),  liarrie  was  thinking  of  his 
mother's  saying,  '  1  wouldna  sit  in  the  line 
chair,  James."  Maggie  produces  her  knitting 
on  all  occasions,  just  as  her  prototype  "had 
her  stockings  always  on  the  wires  for  odd  mo- 
ments." 

...  .In  the  years  froin  1896  to  1903  the  late 
Dr.  Michael  L.  Rodkinson,  with  immense  la- 
bor and  boundless  enthusiasm,  issued  ten  oc- 
tavo volumes  of  his  translation  of  the  Tal- 
mud. We  more  than  once  called  attention  to 
this  monumental  work  which  is  now  once 
more  offered  10  the  public  in  a  second  edition 
by  the  Talmud  Publishmg  Company  of  Bos- 
ton. It  is  a  work  for  libraries,  and  for  schol- 
ars both  Jewish  and  Christian,  for  we  are 
too  little  familiar  with  this  great  collection 
of  the  laws  and  instittitions  of  Judaism.  We 
are  glad  once  more  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  it,  as.sured  that  even  the  curious 
reader  will  find  much  in  it  10  interest  him, 
while  the  psychologist  and  much  more  the 
student  of  religion  may  well  devote  many 
hours  to  its  study. 

....The  author  of  "The  Psychology  of  Re- 
ligious Experience,''  Edward  Scribner  Ames, 
Ph.  D.,  is  not  only  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  but 
also  the  minister  of  the  Hyde  Park  Church 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  From  time  to  time 
some  of  his  sermons  have  been  separately 
printed.  A  half  dozen  of  these  bearing  on 
The  Divinity  of  Christ  (Chicago:  Bethany 
Press)  are  now  published  in  a  small  volume 
authorized  by  his  church.  Dr.  Ames  does 
not  deny  being  a  liberal,  but  strongly  objects 
to  being  styled  a  "Unitarian,"  quoting  with 
enthusiasm  a  saying  of  one  of  the  early  lead- 
ers of  his  denomination :  "I  am  neither  a 
Unitarian  nor  a  Trinitarian,  but  strive  to  be 
simply  a  Christian."  The  sermons  are  thought- 
ful, moderate  in  tone,  and  straightforward  in 
e-xprcssfon. 
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....Ten  of  Miss  Margarei  Slattery's  de- 
lightful talks  to  young  people  on  themes  of 
daily  interest  are  found  in  the  little  volume 
entitled  Just  Over  the  Hill  (Pilgrim  Press; 
50  cents").  Each  subject  is  illumined  by  in- 
cidents and  anecdotes  handled  in  an  attractive 
way. 

...  .In  Visions  and  Revelations  (Scribners), 
Rev.  J.  T.  Dean,  M.  A.,  of  Coldingham,  has 
given  a  popular  exposition  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  Mr.  Dean  seeks  to  interpret  the 
pictures  and  sayings  of  the  book  in  the  light 
of  their  immediate  and  contemporary  mean- 
ing and  application  to  the  lives  of  those  who 
needed  encouragement  and  hope  in  the  suf- 
ferings necessitated  by  the  conditions  preva- 
lent in  the  Roman  Empire  toward  the  close 
of  the  first  century.  The  tone  of  the  work  is 
healthful  and  bracing. 

...Two  revised  Hymnals  have  just  been 
ijrought  out  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of 
Church  worship  and  to  embody  the  new  ma- 
terials that  are  accumulating,  especially  such 
as  give  voice  to  the  growing  social  conscious- 
ness and  emphasize  the  Kingdom  of  God 
among  men.  The  Hyunial,  Revisea.  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion. Philadelphia,  and  Unity  Hymns  and 
Chorals  (50  cents),  revised  and  enlarged,  with 
service  elements,  comes  from  the  Unity  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  Oiicago.  The  latter  book 
still  retains  the  cut-leaf  feature  of  its  pre- 
decessor, whereby  any  tune  may  be  set  over 
any  hymn. 

...The  readers  of  The  Inukpenden't.  who 

have   so   long  enjoyed   the  correspondence  of 

.Mr.  Justin   McCarthy,  will  be  interested  in  a 

rcff-rence   to   him   in   the   "Memoirs"  ni  I^dy 

St.  flclicr.  who  has  written  her  reminiscences 

of    the    Icadmg    r.ni,'Iishmcn    whom    she    has 

knf)wn.     She  writes  as  follows : 

"He  was  much  more  the  man  of  letters  than  the 
I  olitirian.  His  heart  w.-i»  in  !iis  books  and  in  liis 
lii'-r.'y  work,  and  he  was  entirely  iinfitterl  to  be  a 
triPtnt)' r  of  the  Home  Rule  party.  Cultivated,  accom- 
iJi=.h'd,  g-entls  by  nature,  full  of  imagination,  he  was 
rniK  li  happier  when  absorbed  in  I  i-i  books  and  writ- 
ing*. He  had  not  even  the  appearance  of  a  patriot, 
and  in  all  the  stormy  time  which  be  i  asscd  thru 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  its  victories  and  its 
defeats,  his  heart  wa«  always  in  liis  little  vtudy.  He 
'  ycrri'ed,  however,  a  (fre.itcr  inflinnce  in  the  coun- 
'  lis  of  the  Home  Rule  party  than  is  (icrhatis  (fcncraHy 
Known,  and  his  efforts  were  always  u-cd  in  the  irtcr- 
'••ts  of  peace;  but  he  wan  no  match  for  the  turbulent 
■y'triu  to  whom  he  was  allied.  He  had  h  (jreat  affec- 
tion and  admiration  for  Mr.  Parnell,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  cynical  df-scrintion  of  him,  really  appreciated 
and  deferred  to  .VIr.  McCarthy's  o;  inion.  Those  who 
know  htm  were  sinrcrelv  atiarheo  to  him;  and  tlio 
his  health  has  (»revnled  him  for  many  years  from 
living  in  London,  one  realizes  how  much  ha' pier  h-- 
is  in  his  little  home  with  the  dauKhlcr  who  h.is  been 
devoted  to  him  all  her  life.  He  was  one  ot  the  pro 
Iilc  of  whom  we  saw  a  frr»-at  deal  at  one  time,  and 
th'T'-  nrvr  w»s  any  objection  on  the  part  of  his 
j.'.IiiKal  opponents  to  meeiinif  him,  so  that  amonx 
'  "  •  -.le  ;i«  l-ord  and  f.ady  Iddesleitfh, 
I  '/    Dorothy    Nevill.    and    others    bc- 

,-     -         /.e  cxclutivc  circles,  he  was  always 

nr.." 


Pebbles 

Willis.— How's  his  credit?     Does  he  pay? 
Gillis.— O,  yes.      He  always  pays  something 
down  and  never  pays  anything  up.— Puck. 

So>[E  cities  are  concerned  with  street  car 
problems— Indianapolis  is  satisfied  with  its 
Shanks  Mayor. 

"It  is  a  thousand  pities,"  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "that  Champ  Clark  and  Wil- 
liam J.  Brvan  cannot  be  rolled  into  one." 
But  we  should  roll  them  farther  than  that,  if 
we  knew  how. 

Hewitt.— I  believe  in  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number. 

Jewett.— Yes,  and  you  think  the  greatest 
nuniler  is  number  one  ! — Puck. 

First  Little  Suffragette— "Don't  you  want  a 
dolly  that   talks?" 

Second  Little  Suffragette— "No,  I  want  one 
that  breaks  windows." — New  York  Sun. 

"How  did  that  story  pan  out  about  the  man 
up  the  Bronx  who  found  the  big  hailstone  on 
his  back  stoop  this  morning?"  asked  the  city 
editor. 

"Nothmg  in  it,"  replied  the  reporter.  He 
discovered  it  wasn't  a  hailstone,  after  all.  The 
iceman  left  it  there."— J  Roman's  Home  Com- 
t^anion. 

"Pei'vs  was  a  remarkable  man." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  man  who  isn't  especially 

literary.     "I  understand  he  is  one  of  the  few 

people'  who  managed  to  stick  to  it  after  they 

started  in  to  keep  a  ([\7vxy.'  —]Vashington  Star. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  reprints  from  the  East 
Dubuque  Register  this  gem  of  ray  serene . 

He  attr.-itl'jd.  like  tlic  niaRnate  dies  the  steel,  IcRions 
i>l    devoted    friends. 

In  the  same  excellent  journal  we  read  an  ad- 
vertisement that  originally  appeared  in  the 
ficonoiiiisi :  an  advertisement  of  a  bank  for 
sale  "in  ptjop  farnnng  section  in  western  Illi- 
nois." We  liave  always  wondered  where  the 
Coops  lived,  and  are  grateful  for  the  informa- 
tion. Who  says  advertisements  arc  less  iri- 
structixe  than  the  rest  of  the  i)apcr?  But  il 
is  the  Erie  Kccord  th;ii  achieves  literary  great- 
ness without  the  artful  aid  of  the  com|)ositor. 
"Mr.  Koflgers  butchered  Monday,"  we  read 
there.  We  hope  he  never  kills  Friday — for 
ihat  wouhl  be  too  much  like  a  lynching. 

Ca.v«):,  .Ai.st.KK  had  Ixeii  reviewing  "The 
{•'.nglisli  Novel  Before  Shakespeare,"  says  the 
Pall  Mali  Ciazelic,  and,  the  review  finished,  ho 
wrote  to  a  friend.  "What  an  excellent  and 
readable  book  it  is!  1  used  to  say  of  another 
I  rench   critic: 

Our   ICnglish   critics  their   dull   wits   keep   sIrainiiiK 
When     enter  Tainr !  and  all  is  cntcrtaininR 

I'.ut    the   epigram   would   be   far  truer   if    it 
cttiild  I  (•  adapted  to  Jusserand.     For  exampli 

A    Kreiii  liiii.iii    slrayiti"   into    I'jiwlisli    fiebls 
Of   letters,    seldom    has   ii    lorusVlaiidi : 

Rut    if    there's   one    to    wliom    objrilion    yi'  I  '■ 
"fis  jitsseraiid — he   has   the   .Mis  crriiii'li," 


The  New  Hampshire   Historical   Society 

Building 


THE  new  home  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Historical  Society,  the  gift 
of  Edward  Tuck,  of  Paris,  was 
dedicated  at  Concord.  N.  H.,  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  191 1.  The  building  is  of  Con- 
cord granite,  with  interior  decorations  of 
steel,  concrete,  marble  and  bronze.  The 
most  impressive  feature  is  the  sculptured 
group  by  Daniel  Chester  French,  and  the 
main  rotunda,  octagonal  in  form,  with 
ceiling  arched  and  vaulted,  in  Old  Con- 
vent gray  Siena  marble,  and  its  stair- 
way, breaking  to  the  right  and  left.  The 
stairway  leads  to  the  second  story,  and 
the  massive  tablet  of  bronze,  the  gift  of 
Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Kimball,  telling  in 
simple  words  the  story  of  the  gift: 

"This  building  was  presented  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society  by  Edward 
Tuck,  Anno  Domini,  1910.  This  tablet  was 
given  by  Benjamin  Ames  Kimball  to  express 
and  perpetuate  the  gratitude  of  the  society 
for  the  munificence  of  Edward  Tuck." 

The  entrance  to  the  rotunda  is  thru 
the  heavy  bronze  grill,  over  which  is  the 
group  by  Daniel  Chester  French.  It 
consists  of  two  figiu'es.  male  and  female, 
kneeling  on  either  side  of  a  shield  hear- 
iiiET  the  seal  of  the  historical  society  and 
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surmounted  by  an  owl,  as  the  symbol  of 
wisdom.  The  aged  female  figure  on  the 
right  represents  ancient  history.  She 
holds  in  her  right  hand  a  skull  symboliz- 
ing the  dead  past,  and  is  studying  a  tab- 
let upon  which  her  left  hand  rests — the 
tablet  representing  the  records  of  the 
past. 

From  the  rotunda  corridors  run  to  the 
east  and  west,  the  former  terminating  in 
the  main  lecture  room,  finished  in  white 
marble.  On  the  west  is  the  reading  room, 
with  a  fireplace  at  the  south  end.  over 
which  on  a  background  of  marble,  in  let- 
ters of  bronze,  are  recorded  the  names 
of  those  who  contributed  to  the  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  the  lot  and  care  of  the 
building. 

The  books  are  arranged  on  shelves  on 
the  side  of  the  room,  leaving  the  center 
for  the  desk  of  the  librarian  and  the  read- 
ing table. 

in  the  assembly  hall  light  at  niglil   i-> 
furnished  from  electric  lamps  which  are 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  ceiling  panels 
while  in  the  reading  room  li*:;ht  is  fur 
nished  by  bronze  electric  candelabra,  ar- 
ranged on  the  pillars  on  cither  side  oi  llu 
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apartment.  On  either  side  of  the  corri- 
dors are  the  various  committee  and  ad- 
ministration rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  the  rotunda  is  fin- 
ished in  Caen  stone  and  the  opening  to 
the  room  below  is  protected  by  a  heav\' 
raibng  of  bronze.  On  this  floor  is  the 
cxliibition  room,  with  flooring  of  brick 
tiling,  and  lighted  from  the  ceiling.  On 
the  west  end  is  the  stock  room,  with 
shelves  sufficient  to  furnish  room  for  the 
accretions  to  the  library  of  the  society  for 
many  years  to  come. 

xAll  the  walls  of  the  building  are  tinted 
in  light  colors,  which  contrast  with  the 
white  of  the  ceilngs. 

In  the  basement  is  the  newspaper 
room,  the  heating  and  ventilating  ap- 
paratus and  the  mechanism  which  con- 
trols by  means  of  compressed  air  the 
windows  in  the  top  lights  on  the  roof  of 
the  structure. 

Mr.  Tuck,  in  his  presentation  address, 
spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

It  is  my  office  in  the  ceremonies  of  today 
formally  to  present  this  building  to  the  New 
Hfampshire  Historical  Society,  preparatory  to 
its  official  dedication.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  present  to  the  society  a  build- 
ing the  urgent  need  of  which  has  existed 
for  so  many  years,  one  that  it  will  possess  in 
its  own  right  and  that  will  be  worthy  of  what 
is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  his- 
torical libraries  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
an  even  greater  pleasure  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testily  to  my  loyalty  to  my  native 
.State  by  causing  to  be  built  in  its  capital  city 
and  of  its  own  imperishable  granite,  a  struc- 
ture which  T  have  intended  should  be,  in  its 
perfection  of  artistic  design  and  of  material 
execution,  a  source  of  gratification  and  pride 
for  all  time  to  the  people  of  New  Mampshire. 
In  the  monumental  sculpture  over  the  portal 


of  the  building  we  have  the  grandest  speci- 
men of  the  artistic  work  of  a  son  of  our  own 
State,  one  of  .America's  most  celebrated  sculp- 
tors. Daniel  Chester  French. 

There  are  m  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
two  institutions  of  which  we,  the  sons  of  the 
State,  have  just  reason  to  be  especially  proud; 
Dartmouth  College  and  the  Historical  Society. 

Miss  Edna  Dean  Proctor  read  a  poem 
entitled  "The  Mountain  Maid,"  from 
which  we  print  the  last  two  stanzas : 

O  the  Mountain  Maid,  New  Hampshire ! 

For  beauty  and  wit  and  will 
I'll  pledge  her,   in   draughts   from  her  crystal 

springs, 
.  Rarest  on  plain  or  hill! 
New  York  is  a  princess  in  purple 

By  the  gems  of  her  cities  crowned  ; 
Illinois   with  the  garland  of  Ceres 

Her  tresses  of  gold  has  bound, 
Queen  of  the  limitless  prairies 

Whose  great  sheaves  heap  the  ground; 

And  out  by  the  vast  Pacific, 

Their  gay  young  sisters  say: 
"Ours  are  the  mines  of  the  Indies, 

And  the  treasures  of  far  Cathay" ; 
And  the  dames  of  the  South  walk  proudly 

Where  the  fig  and  the  orange  fall 
.\nd,  hid  in  the  high  magnolias. 

The  mocking  thrushes  call; 
Hut  the  Mountain  Maid,  New  Hampshire, 

Is  the  rarest  of  them  all! 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  Gov- 
ernor Robert  Perkins  Bass,  of  New 
Hampshire;  Hon.  Charles  Francis 
.\dams ;  Guy  Lowell ;  President  Ernest 
Fox  Nichols,  of  Dartmouth  College ; 
-Senator  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  of  New 
Hampshire ;  Prof.  George  Lyman  Kitt- 
redge ;  Hon.  Charles  R.  Corning,  and 
I'Vank  B.  Sanborn.  The  president  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  is 
Daniel  Hall  and  the  secretary  is  Henry 
A.  Kimball. 
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Oui'    Viur,    $a.UU.      Sliifile   Cui>liu,    10   C'lntH. 

Sliiglu  copies  over  8lx  niontliH  old  25  ci-iitH.  I*iiHtut;'' 
(•>  any  (iir)'li;ii  I'liiiiitry  In  tin-  [hilvi-iHal  I'lixtal  t'liinn, 
¥1.75  u  yi'ar  extra;  In  Caiiaila,  IfililO  ixlra.  .SiiliHri'l|i- 
(iiiiiii  will  be  iiiM'ivi-cl  fur  iiClu-r  iiirliiillcalM,  uiiil  i-liili- 
liliiK  rati'8  will  be  gruiiti'il  as  luw  U8  offured  liy  any 
ri'8|<unKll)le    aci'iicy. 

Onl'T  for  (lie  change  of  an  addri'sx  Hliould  In-  ri'- 
iiivi'd  two  wii'ks  Ill-fore  change  In  to  take  ell'ect.  Tlio 
iilil    us    well    un    tile    new    aUili'eHH   kIioiiIiI    lie    Kiveii. 

l''or  tlie  oonvenleiiee  of  our  Huliserllierx  we  will  Henil 
nil  receliit  of  pulillslier'a  price  any  book  reviewed  or 
ailvertised    la   our   eoliiinns. 

V'olunii'a  of  The  In(le|ieM(leiit  are  conipleted  at 
llie  end  of  Deeeiiilier  unil  June,  and  u  full  Imli  x  Is 
fnnilsliid  flee  on  applleatlon.  Neat  liliiderH  Imldliit; 
In  iMiok  form  thirteen  current  IsHnes  will  be  furnlslied 
for   4r>   cents. 

If  the  nnnibers  coniprUlii);  any  Benil-annnal  volnine 
are  ri'tiirned  to  us  prepaid  In  good  coiidltlun  with  $\.7>i) 
we  win  bind  the  voliiinc  In  hnndRoiue  and  Hiibstantial 
half  buckram  and  deliver  it  free  anvwhere  In  the  United 
States. 

We  are  always  glad  to  receive  articles  for  exatulna- 
tlon,  but  writers  desiring  the  return  of  their  manii- 
tieripts.  If  not  accepted,  should  send  a  stamped  nnd  »<1- 
dressed  envelope.  We  cannot,  however,  even  so,  h<ild 
ourselves  responsible  for  their  return.  Aiitluirs  shouhl 
preserve     a     copy. 

Advertlflng    rates   will    be   furnished   on   iipplleatlon. 


The  Confession 

Who  believed  that  the  McNamara 
brothers  were  guilty  of  the  crimes  and 
murders  attributed  to  them  ?  Almost 
everybody.  It  was  incredible  that  such 
a  succession  of  dynamite  explosions 
should  occur,  meant  to  destroy  a  single 
class  of  structures  put  up  by  nun-union 
labor,  without  somebody  interested  in  the 
destructions,  and  able  to  find  money  and 
energy  for  it,  being  responsible ;  and  the 
evidence  published  was  enough  to  make 
it  almost  certain  that  these  were  among 
the  guilty  men.  Who  were  those  that 
disbelieved,  or  tried  to  disbelieve,  their 
guilt?  Samuel  Gompers,  as  head  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  believed 
them  innocent.  They  told  him  they  were 
and  he  easily  accepted  their  word.  So 
the  leaders  of  various  unions  of  organ- 
ized labor  believed  them  innocent,  and 
they  had  already  raised,  before  the  trial 
began,  $190,000  for  the  defense,  and 
were  planning  by  assessments  to  raise  a 
million.    They  were  utterly  blinded. 

Why  were  they  so  blinded  ?  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  a  man  must  be  sup- 
posed innocent  till  proved  guilty ;  that  is 
a  legal  principle,  but  not  a  social  or  a 
business  one.      When  there  is  evidence 
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against  a  man  wlin  is  as  yet  untried  iho 
liii/t'ii  has  ihc  same  right  as  the  grand 
jury  wliich  presents  an  iiKhctinent  t<i 
withhold  judgment  either  way,  or  even  to 
believe  liiiii  giiiUy.  These  willing  be- 
hc'vers  could  not  but  liavc  known  in- their 
bottom  hearts  that  people  high  in  tin' 
counsels  of  their  (jrder  were  in  a  shame- 
fill  Conspiracy,  ami  that  the  evidence 
poiiitid  to  Indianapolis.  Their  duty  was 
plainly  to  make  thoro  investigation  and 
tiiid  the  facts  which  now  they  know  too 
late  by  confession.  Why  did  they  not 
do  it?  Why  did  they  instead  raise  an 
enormous  fund,  by  assessment  on  tlie 
whole  country,  without  finding  out 
whether  it  was  to  be  used  for  defending 
an  innocent  man,  or  shielding  a  guilty 
one,  possibly  by  subornation  and  bribery, 
means  by  which  not  a  few  guilty  nicii 
have  escaped? 

Now  that  the  two  McNamaras  have 
confest,  and  Mr.  Gompers  says  the  out- 
come will  do  no  good  to  union  labor, 
and  everybody  knows  it  must  injure  it 
as  hitherto  conducted,  a  universal  cry  of 
condemnation  and  detestation  rises  from 
all  the  leaders.  They  cry  that  the  two  men 
have  been  traitors  to  federated  labor  and 
ought  to  swing  for  it.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  with  many  of  them  this  is  an  honest 
feeling;  but  with  others  the  anger  is  be- 
cause they  have  owned  up  instead  of 
fighting,  guilty  tho  they  were,  to  the  end. 
The  fact  is,  and  one  might  as  well  under- 
stand it,  that  there  are  in  union  labor  two 
camps,  one  of  honest,  law-abiding  men, 
who,  we  believe,  are  the  large  majority, 
and  of  whom,  we  suppose,  Samuel  Gom- 
pers is  one.  There  is  another  wing  who 
are  Socialists  verging  or  verged  over  to 
anarchism.  They  are  very  active  men. 
and  liave  been  trying  hard  to  swing  tho 
labor  unions  into  the  Socialist  camp.  Mr. 
Harrow  and  others  among  the  McNa- 
maras' lawyers  are  of  this  tribe.  The 
methods  of  dynamite  prove  those  who 
use  it,  and  those  who  approve  it  or 
apologize  for  it,  to  be  of  the  same  class. 
Just  now  they  are  stunned  by  the  con- 
fession, and  they  join  with  the  law-abid- 
ing element  in  denouncing  the  guilt \ 
men  ;  but  they  do  it  not  from  detestation 
of  the  crime,  but  because  of  the  damage 
(lone  by  confession. 

Labor  unionism  is  a  fine  thing.     It  can 
do  and  has  done  much  uood.      In  these 
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(lays,  when  the  corporations  combine,  the 
workmen  need  to  do  the  same  for  their 
own  defense.  But  there  should  be  no 
lawlessness  about  it.  In  too  many  strikes 
success  is  sought  by  methods  that  are 
utterly  anarchistic,  like  this  at  Los  An- 
geles. The  fortunate  conclusion  of  this 
trial  should  be  made  to  purge  the  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  and  its  subordinate  unions 
of  all  influence  or  control  by  the  an- 
archistic element  which  is  mustered  un- 
der the  decent  flag  of  Socialism.  Such 
men  should  be  shut  out  of  ofifice  and  in- 
fluence or  they  will  ruin  the  cause  of 
labor. 

Still,  further,  we  repeat  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  and  of 
the  labor  unions,  to  ferret  out  the  tuen 
who  are  guilty  of  such  crimes  as  the  Mc- 
Xamaras  have  confest,  and  other  acts  of 
lawlessness.  We  have  had  a  strike  in 
this  city  of  the  men  who  sweep  the  streets 
and  remove  the  garbage,  and  some  have 
been  killed  and  many  injured.  The  vio- 
lence has  been  in  the  presumed  interest 
of  the  strikers,  and  none  can  so  easily 
find  vv'ho  are  guilty  of  it  as  the  union  men 
themselves.  Many  of  them  know.  Prob- 
ably a  hundred  men  had  fair  knowledge 
of  what  the  McNamaras  were  about. 
Their  counsel  knew,  and  an  inner  circle 
must  have  known,  months  ago  that  they 
were  guilty,  and  yet  they  assessed  this 
large  sum  on  honest  men  all  thru  the 
federation,  not  to  defend  the  innocent 
hu\  !n  shield  the  guilty,  and  to  make  dy- 
iiamiting  safe  for  the  perpetrators.  No 
wonder  Mr.  Gompers  looks  haggard  and 
worn.  Instead  of  preventing  the  crime 
they  were  consenting  parties  to  the  mur- 
ders. Mr.  Gompers  says  he  can  do  noth- 
ing, that  he  has  no  authority,  nor  the 
f)ther  officers  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Lalx^>r,  to  make  investigation.  That 
is  a  silly  and  cowardly  position  to  take. 
There  must  be  a  way ;  a  way  should  be 
made.  Tie  says  he  cannot  meddle  with 
The  sul>r>rdinatc  imions.  At  least  the 
Federation  can,  thru  its  official  board,  do 
what  T'ongress  ran  do  anywhere  in  thf 
States,  investigate,  learn  facts  and  pub- 
lish them.     That  will  stop  the  evil. 

The  combinations  of  labor,  lalK>r 
trusts,  have  done  many  unlawful  things ; 
<^>  have  the  combinations  of  capital. 
Neither  can  throw  stones  at  the  other. 
We  have  had  some  evidence  of  late  that 


the  capitalists'  trusts  are  trying  to  obey 
the  laws;  and  it  is  equally  a  good  sign 
that  the  combinations  of  labor  are,  thru 
their  leaders,  denouncing  lawlessness.  It 
is  much  to  be  hoped  that  in  neither  case 
will  the  converts  fall  from  grace. 

Cheer  Up,  Mr.  Gompers 

■■  "Well,  it  won't  do  the  labor  unions 
any  good,'  said  Mr.  Gompers,  as  he  vain- 
ly tried  to  extract  a  wax  drinking  cup 
from  a  broken  machine  to  get  water  to 
allay  his  thirst." 

Cheer  up,  Mr.  Gompers,  it  may  not  do 
you  any  good,  but  you  won't  m.ind  that, 
if  the  cause  doesn't  suffer,  for,  as  ever>'- 
body  knows,  your  life  is  consecrated  to 
the  cause.  Your  judgment  is  a  bit  at 
fault  just  now.  It  will  do  the  labor 
unions  more  good  than  anything  which 
has  ever  happened  to  them — always  ex- 
cepting you. 

You  admit  that  "the  unions  of  this 
country  have  been  imposed  on  before  by 
enemies  and  have  been  injured  by 
friends."  The  People  versus  McNa- 
mara  will  agree  with  you  on  this  point 
at  least,  but  if  you  and  the  people  should 
undertake  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats  in  your  fold,  >ou  would  all  get 
tired  before  you  got  thru. 

If  you  take  the  "friends"  of  the  unions 
at  their  own  estimate  of  themselves  you 
must  include  those  whose  zeal  springs 
from  "principle,"  and  the  McNamara's 
profess  to  have  been  actuated  by  "prin- 
ciple." Doesn't  it  look  to  you  now  as  if 
the  time  were  ripe  for  re-examining  cer- 
tain "principles"  that  have  taken  a  pret- 
ty strong  hold  upon  the  conscience  ot 
that  contingent  in  the  labor  imion  mem- 
bership which  is  represented  by  men  of 
the  McNamara  type? 

You  have  heard,  haven't  you,  of  a 
tendency  in  the  labor  union  following, 
and  in  the  Socialist  parly  as  well,  to  adopt 
some  of  the  principles  of  revolutionary 
syndicalism?  You  understand,  of 
course,  that  among  the  principles  re- 
ferred to  arc  those  which  justify  sabot- 
age and  "necessary  violence"?  You  are 
aware  also,  perhaps,  that  some  of  the 
lal>or  union  men  feci  inrhgnant  at  the 
European  syndicalists  for  having  taken, 
without  credit,  the  sabotage  article  of 
their  creed  from  the  trade  unions  which 
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are   said  to   have   forimilated   and   prac- 
tised it  before  s\  lulicalisiu  was  lieartl  of 

In  the  hght  of  what  lias  luippenetl 
don't  you  think  tliat  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  labor  union  membership 
will  now  begin  to  feel  that  these  "|jrinci- 
ples"  are  of  doubtful  value  to  the  cause? 
Don't  you  suppose  that  this  majority  will 
pull  itself  together  soon  and  take  de- 
cisive action  against  those  "friends"  who 
are  so  far-  conunitted  to  the  "principles" 
in  question  that  they  can't  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesce in  the  opposing  judgment  of  the 
majority?  Don't  you  think  it  probable 
that  the  majority  will  then  choose  lead- 
ers who  cannot  only  say,  as  you  do :  "My 
attitude  has  always  been  the  denuncia- 
tion and  the  discouragement  of  that  sort 
of  thing,"  but  can  also  actually  accom- 
plish what  }OU  have  in  mind  when  you 
add:  "It  must  be  stamped  out  if  the  labor 
unions  are  to  endure"? 

And  if  that  happens  it  won't  be  trut, 
will  it,  that  the  McNamara  confession 
will  not  have  done  the  labor  unions  "any 
good"? 

J* 

Mr.  Taft  and  the  Tariff 

A  LARGE  part  of  the  long  authorized 
interview  with  President  Taft  which  was 
published  last  week  relates  to  the  tarifif 
revision  of  1909.  That  revision,  a  monu- 
mental political  blunder,  greatly  afifected 
the  fortunes  of  the  Republican  party.  It 
caused  a  memorable  political  revolution 
at  the  Congressional  elections  of  the 
following  year,  and  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  attitude  of  a  majority  of  our 
voters  toward  those  who  were  respon- 
sible for  it  has  since  been  changed.  Mr. 
Taft  begins  with  some  remarks  about  his 
public  address  at  Winona,  where  he 
characterized  the  new  tariff  law  as  "the 
best  ever  passed."  If  he  had  prepared 
that  address  carefully  and  "revised  it 
deliberately"  he  would  have  used  the 
"comparative"  in  place  of  that  "super- 
lative." But  he  was  in  a  hurry.  "I  dic- 
tated that  speech  to  a  stenographer  on 
the  cars  between  two  stations,  and 
glanced  thru  it  only  enough  to  straighten 
its  grammar." 

But  if  he  had  said  that  the  new  tariff 
law  was  a  "better"  one  than  any  of  its 
predecessors,  instead  of  asserting  that  it 
was  the  "best  ever  passed,"  this  would 


have  been  only  a  slight  change,  and  he 
shows  no  desire  to  withdraw  from  the 
position  taken  in  that  address.  The 
(|uestion  has  been,  however,  not  what  he 
said  at  Winona,  but  what  he  did  While 
Congress  was  engaged  in  the  revision, 
what  he  could  have  dgne,  and  what  he 
ought  to  have  tried  very  earnestly  to  do. 

lie  knew  that  the  old  tariff  had  been 
made  nujch  too  high  (as  some  of  the 
framers  of  it  admitted)  in  order  that 
there  should  be  allowance  for  reductions 
by  those  reciprocity  agreements  that  the 
Senate  afterward  refused  to  ratify,  or 
even  to  consider.  He  had  been  saying 
that  the  rates  of  that  tariff  were  "gener- 
ally excessive,"  and  that  the  Republican 
platform  called  for  "a  substantial  down- 
ward revision.'"  In  public  speeches  he 
had  urged  that  the  demand  of  the  people 
for  such  a  revision  should  be  satisfied. 
But  he  must  have  seen  that  there  was 
not  such  a  revision  in  the  bill  which  Mr. 
Payne  reported  from  the  Ways  r.nd 
Means  Committee  to  the  House.  If  our 
memory  be  not  at  fault,  Mr.  Payne  ad- 
mitted that  this  bill  would  increase  the 
average  ad  valorem  rate  on  dutiable  im- 
ports from  44.16  to  45.72  per  cent.! 

And  the  bill  which  the  House  passed, 
having  used  this  committee  bill  as  a 
basis,  was  not  a  "substantial  downward 
revision."  Mr.  Taft  now  says:  "If  the 
Payne  bill  had  passed  the  Senate  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  passed  the  House,  there 
would  have  been  little  serious  censure  of 
it  in  the  country  at  large."  Here  he  is 
very  surely  in  error.  While  the  House 
bill  was  in  some  respects  a  better  meas- 
ure than  the  bill  of  the  Senate,  the  enact- 
ment of  it  would  have  caused  political 
revolt. 

Undoubtedly  he  desired  to  exert  his 
influence  legitimately  to  procure  what  he 
would  regard  as  a  good  revis'on.  He 
should  have  begun  so  to  exert  it  at  the 
start,  when  the  House  committee's  bill 
was  brought  out,  and  should  have  per- 
sisted thruout  the  House  debate.  But 
his  present  opinion  that  the  country 
would  have  accepted  the  House  bill  with 
"little  serious  censure"  shows  that  at 
that  stage  of  the  proceedings  he  did  not 
see  much  room  for  improvement  of  the 
pending  revision. 

While  the  Senate  was  making  the  bill 
more    obiectionable.    it    was    commonly 
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said  in  Washington  and  in  the  reports  of 
press  correspondents  that  the  President 
was  waiting  for  the  sessions  of  the  con- 
ference committee.  When  that  commit- 
tee should  take  up  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill,  with  the  purpose  of  reaching 
an  agreement,  the  President,  it  was  re- 
peatedly asserted  and  apparently  with 
authority,  would  insist  upon  the  reduc- 
tions that  ought  to  be  made. 

But  when  the  conference  stage  is 
reached,  the  door  is  no  longer  open  for 
more  than  a  very  few  changes,  because 
the  committee  is  empowered  to  deal  only 
with  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
duties  as  to  which  the  two  branches  of 
Congress  have  disagreed.  This  was 
pointed  out  in  The  Independent  on 
May  20,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
debate  in  the  Senate,  whose  bill  was  not 
passed  until  July  8.    W^e  said  then : 

"A  great  deal  of  nonsense  about  reforms  in 
conference  has  been  put  in  circulation.  It  is 
said  that  even  Mr.  Taft  has  been  looking  to 
the  conference  committee  for  the  reductions 
which  so  many  desire.  That  committee  will 
be  controlled  by  those  who  made  the  House 
bill  and  those  who  are  now  shaping  the  bill  of 
the  -Senate.  And  its  work  will  be  confined  to 
those  duties  as  to  which  the  two  bills  dis- 
agree. In  all  probability  the  Senate  rates  will 
be  higher  than  those  ot  the  House  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  which  the  conferrees  will 
be  empowered  to  consider,  some  of  them  hav- 
mg  been  made  higher  to  provide  material  for 
trading.  If  this  be  borne  in  mind,  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  conference  work  can  be 
foreseen.  The  final  result  promises  to  be 
something  worse  than  the  House  bill." 

And  it  was  worse.  Mr.  Taft  addressed 
the  conference  committee  with  pleas, 
arguments  and  threats  of  a  veto.  But 
the  field  for  possible  reductions  had  then 
become  a  very  narrow  one.  He  accom- 
plished something,  but  it  was  not  much. 

We  should  guess  that  Mr.  Taft  had 
never  studied  tariff  legislation  and  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  not 
extensive.  He  had  not  been  a  legislator, 
he  had  been  otherwise  busily  engaged, 
and  in  twelve  years  there  had  been  no 
revision  of  the  tariff  laws.  While  he  felt 
that  the  public  flemanded  "substantial 
downward  revision,"  he  did  not  realize 
how  imperative  the  demand  was,  did  not 
foresee  how  sharp  ,  the  disappointment 
would  be  if  the  demand  should  not  be 
satisfied,  and  was  so  misled  as  to  the 
measure  of  the  desired  downward  move- 
ment that,  as  he  says  now,  he  thought 
Cand  Rtill  thinks;  that  the  Payne  House 


bill  would  have  been  received  by  the  pub- 
lic with  "little  serious  censure." 

In  many  ways  he  was  admirably  equipt 
and  qualified  for  his  high  office,  but  with 
respect  to  this  very  important  question 
of  tariff  revision  he  was  in  sore  need  of 
wise  counsel,  which  should  have  been  at 
hand.  There  are  indications  that  he  did 
not  get  it. 

Diplomatic  Secrets  Revealed 

The  agreement  between  Germany  and 
France  in  regard  to  Morocco  must  be 
pretty  close  to  the  golden  mean  of  com- 
])romise,  since  it  seems  equally  unsatis- 
factory to  both.  Frenchmen  and  Ger- 
mans, outside  the  Government,  vie  with 
each  other  in  denouncing  the  treaty  as  a 
betrayal  of  their  respective  countries 
thru  the  surrender  of  important  inter- 
ests. The  Gernian  Crown  Prince  ap- 
plauds the  opposition,  and  M.  Millerand 
attacks  the  French  Government.  Both 
Herr  von  Kiderlen-Wachter  and  M.  de 
Selves  are  likely  to  lose  their  positions 
as  Foreign  Ministers,  in  consequence  of 
their  successful  diplomacy.  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  undoubtedly  aided  in  bringing 
the  matter  to  a  settlement,  gets  thanks 
from  neither. 

One  reason  for  this  openly  exprest 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  news- 
papers of  all  three  countries  is  because 
they  are  exasperated  at  the  revelation  of 
their  own  impotence.  They  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  it  because  they  had  no 
say  in  it.  The  discussion  follows  the 
decision.  The  Reichstag  and  the  Cham- 
bre  des  Deputes,  however  much  they 
may  talk,  have  nothing  to  do  but  ap- 
I)rove.  One  is  reminded  of  the  rural 
justice  of  the  peace  who,  when  the  law- 
yer for  the  prosecution  arose  to  make 
the  opening  argument,  said  he  hoped  the 
gentlemen  would  excuse  him  ;  it  looked 
like  rain  and  he  wanted  to  get  his  hay  in ; 
and  they  would  find  his  decision  in  the 
envelope  on  the  desk  when  they  got  thru 
with  their  speeches. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  declared  in  Parlii- 
ment  that  Great  Britain  had  now  no 
secret  treaties.  In  order  to  say  this  with 
a  clear  conscience  he  had  made  public 
the  day  before  the  secret  clauses  of 
the  treaty  with  France  in  1904.  This 
revelation   makes   waste   paper   of  those 
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pages,  peiliups  vulunicb,  ol  British  patri- 
otic protest  against  the  criuiinahly  ol 
surrendering  the  suiiiherii  I'illar  ul  llci- 
cules  to  a  great  I'uwer  hke  Irance. 
Even  so  well-informed  a  nian  as  Lord 
Curzon  voiced  this  ohjection  no  longer 
ago  than  last  suninier.  But  now  we 
know  that  the  north  coast  of  Morocco 
goes  not  to  France,  but  to  Spain,  a 
country  from  which  England  need  fear 
no  rivalry.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  con- 
vention of  1904  that  England  was  to 
have  a  free  hand  in  Egypt  and  France 
the  same  in  Morocco,  with  the  exception 
that  whenever  the  Sultan  should  cease  to 
exercise  his  authority  Spain  was  to  be 
allowed  to  aiuiex  a  certain  extent  of 
territory  adjoining  Alelilla,  Ceuta  and 
other  points  under  Spanish  control. 

This  explains  why  Spain  embarked 
upon  the  Melilla  campaign  and  persisted 
in  carrying  it  thru  to  the  end,  regardless 
of  the  sacrifices  of  life  and  money  and 
the  risk  of  a  revolution  at  home.  VVc 
understand  now  why  Spain  last  summer 
seized  Earache  and  Alkazar  on  the  flim- 
siest of  pretexts,  and  also  why  France 
submitted  to  it  so  tamely.  F'or  the  secret 
treaty  of  1904  between  France  and  Spain 
has  now  also  transpired,  and  according 
to  this,  Spain  is  entitled  to  a  slice  of 
Morocco  from  the  mouth  of  the  Muluya 
River,  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  At- 
lantic, including  Earache  and  Alkazar,  as 
well  as  Tangier;  also  to  a  strip  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Rio  d'Oro  to  Mo- 
rocco, just  below  Agadir. 

The  Algeciras  Conference  was  there- 
fore a  solemn  farce.  The  twenty-five 
estimable  gentlemen  who  spent  the  first 
three  months  of  1906  in  that  sleepy  old 
Spanish  city  wrangling  over  spheres  of 
influence  and  the  policing  of  the  ports 
were  wasting  their  breath,  as  doubtless 
they  suspected  at  the  time.  The  terms 
of  the  partition  of  Morocco  had,  except 
for  the  consent  of  Germany,  been  secret- 
ly settled  two  years  before  by  the  mutual 
agreement  of  England,  France  and 
Spain.  It  must  have  been  highly  amus- 
ing to  M.  Delcasse,  retired  to  private 
life  at  the  demand  of  Germany,  to  ob- 
serve this  grave  discussion  of  dead  issues 
and  the  recent  outburst  of  Gallic  indig- 
nation at  the  Spanish  occupation  of  Ea- 
rache and  Alkazar,  when  he  had  signed 
away  these  two  cities  five  years  before. 


Ignorance  on  the  part  of  journalists  as 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  their  government 
is,  however,  cpiite  excusable,  when  we 
see  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  himself 
docs  not  know  it.  M.  de  Selves  ques- 
tioned in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  to 
whether  France  had  protested  against  the 
seizure  of  these  two  cities  by  Spain,  an- 
swered that  no  protest  had  been  made. 
This  occasioned  some  surprise,  which 
was  altered  tho  not  lessened  the  next  day 
when  he  confest  that  he  had  been  mis- 
taken, that  three  notes  of  protest  had 
l)een  dispatched  within  the  past  few 
months  from  the  office  of  which  he  is 
nominal  head.  This  tends  to  confirm 
the  German  suspicion  that  it  is  really  M. 
Delcasse  and  not  M.  de  Selves  who  is 
Secretary  of  Foreign  AfTairs.  Exactly 
t)n  what  grounds  France  is  entitled  to 
protest  against  the  action  of  Spain  is  not 
at  all  clear. 

The  F"ranco-German  treaty  concluded 
at  Berlin  in  November  is  still  com- 
ing out  piecemeal,  either  because  it 
was  thought  wiser  to  break  the  neWs 
gradually  or  because  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  agreements  longer  se- 
cret. We  now  learn,  tho  a  little  late, 
that  the  prowling  of  the  "Panther"  was 
not  a  failure,  that  Agadir  is  to  become 
an  open  port,  a  railroad  to  be  constructed 
up  the  Sus  Valley,  and  the  mines  opened 
to  German  exploitation  on  equal  terms 
with  French.  Spanish  Guinea,  which  is 
now  enclaved  by  the  extension  of  Ger- 
man Kamerun,  may  be  purchased  by 
Germany  without  protest  from  France. 

On  one  other  question  of  still  greater 
importance — that  is,  the  reversionary 
rights  of  Belgian  Kongo — both  Govern- 
ments are  reticent.  We  know  that  this 
was  one  of  the  questions  discussed  at 
Berlin  by  the  German  Foreign  Minister 
and  the  French  Ambassador,  but  not  how 
it  was  settled  or  if  it  was  settled  at  all. 
As  the  matter  formerly  stood,  the  old 
Kongo  Free  State,  in  case  it  should  ever 
be  relinquished  by  Belgium,  would  re- 
v'crt  to  France.  What  would  happen  now 
if  the  Belgians  should  wish  to  sell  it  to 
Germany  or  if  Belgium  itself  should  at 
some  future  time  become  more  closely 
identified  with  the  German  Empire  either 
thru  the  accidents  of  war  or  the  pressure 
of  economic  interests,  is  one  of  the  se- 
crets that  are  still  secret. 
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Our  Persian  Mordecai 

It  is  of  no  use,  say  some,  to  hope  for 
any  good  thing  out  of  Persia.  It  is,  they 
tell  us,  utterly  disintegrated.,  its  govern- 
ment corrupt  and  weak,  past  redemp- 
tion ;  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  for 
two  good  and  gracious  and  benevolent 
Powers  like  Great  Britain  and  Russia  to 
undertake  the  task  of  order  and  rule. 
And  this  they  are  attempting  to  do.  Per- 
sia being  unable  to  regenerate  herself, 
they  will  generously  divide  the  spoil. 

Xow  we  believe  no  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  to  be  hopeless ;  not  our  Latin 
republics,  nor  Turkey  nor  China  nor 
Persia.  What  was  there  fifty  years  ago 
more  hopeless  and  backward  than 
Jaj^an?  Hut  now  Japan  is  one  of  the 
premier  nations.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
the  Sick  Man  roused  himself,  threw  off 
his  chains,  renewed  his  constitution,  and 
now  Turkey  is,  if  let  alone,  a  nation  of 
good  hope,  moving  with  fair  speed  along 
the  right  way.  So  China  has  wakened 
from  her  thirty  centuries  of  sleep  and  is 
shaking  herself  like  a  mighty  man  ready 
to  run  the  race  of  modern  enlighten- 
ment. Why  not  Persia?  She,  too,  has 
felt  the  worldwide  impulse,  and  has 
made  the  start  by  expelling  her  Shah, 
as  Turkey  removed  her  Sultan,  only,  in- 
stead of  shutting  him  up,  she  let  him  find 
refuge  in  Russia.  She  adopted  a  con- 
stitution and  created  a  Mejliss,  a  Parlia- 
ment. 

Why  not  let  her  try?  It  is  a  pity  to 
strangle  her.  Persia  has  been  in  her 
flower  the  mightiest  nation  in  the  world. 
Her  empire  embraced  Asia  Minor,  Syria 
and  Egypt.  .She  originated  the  best  re- 
ligion the  world  has  ever  seen,  next  to 
the  products  of  Palestine.  In  later  days 
her  poets  and  her  culture  and  her  arms 
were  supreme  in  the  East.  We  do  not 
believe  she  has  lost  the  power  to  repro- 
duce the  breed  of  noble  men.  We  fear 
it  is  mutual  jealousy  and  combined  greerl 
that  have  made  Britain  and  Russia  evil 
friends  in  this  hour  of  Persia's  hope  and 
danger. 

Observe  the  agreement  between  liril- 
ain  and  Russia.  It  is  that  thf  northern 
third  of  the  coimtry  shall  be  Russia's 
sphere  of  influence  and  the  southern 
third  Great  Britain's,  and  both  agreed  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  nation.    We 


do  udt  (|uitc  know  how  Great  Britain  in- 
terprets that  integrity,  but  it  is  clear  how 
Russia  does.  It  means  that  Russia  shall 
rule  her  third.  But  observe  that  Persia 
was  not  consulted.  She  has  never  con- 
sented to  let  these  two  Powers  dictate 
to  her.  Morocco  did  consent  to  such  an 
ovcrlordship  by  France,  but  Persia  never. 
The  two  Powers  have  treated  Persia  as 
if  it  were  an  unoccupied  waste,  a  no- 
man's  land,  which  they  might  deal  with 
as  they  pleased ;  and  so  now,  when  the 
Persian  authorities  crushed  a  sedition 
fostered  by  Russia  and  took  possession 
of  a  rebel  chief's  estate,  Russia  stormed 
and  made  the  threat  that  if  an  apology 
and  restitution  were  not  made  in  forty- 
eight  hours  she  would  march  On  Te- 
heran, and  that  ^Ir.  Shuster,  the  Ameri- 
can financial  adviser,  must  be  removed. 

The  Persian  Mejliss  has  the  amazing 
and  beautiful  courage  to  say  No.  Some- 
how the  presence  of  the  strong  Ameri- 
can Jew,  Mr.  Shuster,  has  put  spirit  into 
the  ^lejliss  and  it  dares  to  refuse  the  de- 
mand of  Russia,  backed  by  the  advice  of 
Great  Britain.  And  it  is  an  inspiring 
sight,  call  it  utter  rashness,  if  you  will,  to 
see  the  modern  Mordecai  pushing  back 
Russia  on  one  side  and  Britain  on  the 
other.  We  are  not  ready  yet  to  say  that 
he  must  fail.  Already  England  feels 
very  sore  over  the  predicament  in  which 
she  is  placed,  to  support  Russia  in  a  most 
unjust  demand,  and  one  which  subverts 
the  exprest  words  of  the  treaty,  which 
jjromised  independence  while  taking  it 
away.  It  looks  as  if  Russia  might  easily 
sweep  down  on  Teheran  and  expel  Mr. 
Shuster  and  dictate  terms :  but  it  may 
Hot  be  so  easy.  We  see  what  a  Tartar 
Italy  has  caught  in  Tripoli,  and  there 
may  be  another  Tartar  in  Persia.  At 
r'iny  rate,  this  invasion  of  a  free  state 
just  attempting  to  secure  liberty  and  just 
government  ought  to  stir  the  nations  to 
protest.  We  would  have  the  United 
.States,  whose  citizens  are  trying  to  give 
lessons  in  self-government,  make  at  least 
a  protest,  and  would  have  the  conscience 
of  Threat  liritain  pricked  and  roused  un- 
til some  method  of  protection  may  be 
given  to  the  successor  to  the  throne  of 
( "yrus  and  Darius  and  Ahasuerus.  We 
rejoice  that  Mr.  .Shuster  has  made  an  ap- 
peal so  strongly  to  Great  Britain  for  jus- 
tice;   that  appeal   the  conscience  of  the 
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woiUl  imi>t  l);uk  mt.  VVc  ilu  not  see  Irj^islalion.  Siicli  U-yislalioii  ami  siipcr- 
wlis  wc  sliuukl  liul,  as  wc  have  a  ciglit,  visitJU  arc  not  coiimicudecl  In  the-  piiljlu' 
uppruacli  Russia  in  a  friendly  way,  and  by  the  recent  decision  and  opinion  ol 
ask  her  to  present  her  claims  to  the  Missouri's  Supreme  Court  in  the  suit 
Hague  Court.  We  have  the  right  to  against  the  International  Harvester 
speak.  We  have  not  only  Mr.  Shuster  Comijany.  He  would  have  all  trade 
and  his  .American  associates  in  Persia's  combinations  made  "unreasonable"  by  an 
ia[iital,  but  we  have  a  band  of  .Vmerican  addition  to  the  Sherman  act.  There  will 
uiissionarifs  in  Urumia,  as  Great  Brit-  be  a  movement  for  the  appointment  ot 
ain  has  in  other  cities  of  Persia,  and  wc  an  Interstate  Trade  Commission,  and  we 
may  consider  ourselves  concerned  in  this  think  it  ought  to  be  successful.  But 
outcome.  legislation  concerning  this  question, 
What  we  ask  of  the  strong  nations  oC  which  will  be  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
Kurope  is  that  they  let  those  Eastern  na-  cussion,  may  be  deferred.  In  the  House, 
tions  alone  that  are  wakening  from  a  the  Democratic  majority  will  pass  bills 
lv)ng  stupor  of  sleep.  Give  them  a  reducing  the  tariff  on  wool,  woolen 
chance,  China,  Turkey,  Persia.  Let  us  goods,  cotton  goods,  steel  and  certain 
see  whether  they  can  stand  strong  on  other  products.  The  fate  of  these  meas- 
their  feet.  Let  us  rejoice  in  their  effort  ures  in  the  Senate  and  at  the  White 
and  help  them  in  every  way  we  can.  1  louse  cannot  be  foreseen.  Mr.  Taft's 
That  is  what  we  are  doing  for  the  Tariff  Board's  reports  will  probably  set 
Philippines  in  one  way,  and  for  Cuba  forth  facts  calling  for  reductions  in  the 
and  San  Domingo  and  Liberia  and  Per-  wool  and  woolens  schedule,  but  the 
sia  in  another.  Our  part  may  be  that  Democrats  will  not  be  guided  exclusively 
of  a  strong,  or  at  least  a  sympathetic  by  these  reports.  Probably  certain  re- 
elder  brother  among  the  weaker  nations  ductions  will  be  enacted,  by  compromise 
of  the  world..  with  the  controlling  majority  in  the  Sen- 

•*•  ate.     But  the  Democrats  will  prefer  to 

■  Congress  in  Session  ^'^P  t^^  *^''^  '^^"^  ^^^^^  ^°'  "'^  ^"  *^^ 

°  campaign. 

The  session  of  Congress  w  hich  began  a  report  and  a  bill  will  be  submitted 
on  Monday  last  will  be  a  long  one.  It  by  the  National  Monetary  Commission, 
may  be  that  adjournment  will  not  be  and  a  bill  for  currency  reform  ought  to 
reached  before  the  national  political  con-  be  passed.  But  politics  mav  bar  the 
ventions  in  June.  With  a  Presidential  way.  What  is  called  the  Aldrich  plan, 
campaign  so  near  at  hand,  there  will  be  or  something  closely  resembling  it.  will 
much  maneuvering  for  partisan  advan-  be  proposed,  and  we  think  that  some- 
tage.  Legislation  will  be  retarded  or  pre-  thing  like  that  plan  ought  to  be,  and 
vented  because  the  House  is  strongly  eventually  will  be,  accepted.  But  in 
Democratic,  while  the  Senate  has  a  Re-  Congress  and  elsewhere  there  are  many 
publican  majority.  But  in  the  Senate  who  agree  with  Mr.  Bryan,  who  asks  his 
the  insurgent  Republicans  hold  the  bal-  party  to  oppose  this  plan,  because  it  is 
ance  of  power  and  are  inclined  tp  act  designed  "to  enable  Wall  Street  to 
with  the  Democratic  minority  as  to  strengthen  its  strangle-hold  on  the  conn- 
recommendations  from  the  President,  try's  business."  His  record  does  not 
Unfortunately,  the  efforts  of  the  two  make  him  an  eminent  and  respected 
parties  to  gain  advantage  in  the  coming  authority  on  questions  of  national  cur- 
national  contest  may  make  the  session  a  rency  and  finance. 

fruitless  one,  so  far  as  several  important  The    great    peace    treaties    should    be 

subjects  of  legislation  are  concerned.  ratified.     Provision  for  the  utilization  of 

Mr.  Taft  asks  for  Federal  incorpora-  Alaska's    coal,    under    just    regulation, 

tion    of    great    companies    engaged    in  should    be    made.      Panama    Canal    tolls 

interstate  business,   with   a   measure   of  must  be  fixed  by  law.     The  report  of  the 

regulation.     Democrats  who  agree  with  Hadley  Commission  concerning  railroad 

Mr.  Bryan  will  oppose  such  incorpora-  stocks  and  bonds  will  suggest  legislation., 

tion.     He  asserts  that  it  is  designed  to  and  reports  from  other  commissions  are 

relieve   Trusts   of   supervision   by   State  soon  to  be  received.     Reports  from  com 
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mittees  of  the  Democratic  House  which 
have  been  conducting  investigations  will 
serve  as  warrants  for  bills  of  a  more  or 
less  partisan  character.  Several  subjects 
which  we  have  not  mentioned  call  for 
consideration  and  action.  But,  on  ac- 
count of  partisan  disagreement  and  for 
other  reasons,  much  that  ought  to  be 
done  will  be  postponed  to  await  the  de- 
cision which  will  be  made  at  the  polls  in 
November. 

The  California     ^6  have  made  mention 
Heresy  Case        ^f     the     action     of     the 
Presbyterian     Synod    ot 
California    asking    the    trustees    of    the 
Presbyterian    Theological    Seminary    in 
San  Francisco  to  remove  Prof.  T.  F.  Day 
on  the  ground  that  as  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  he  lacks  faith  in  the  historical 
character  of  certain  chapters  in  Genesis. 
Professor  Day  has  written  a  communi- 
cation to  the  directors  of  the  seminary 
in   which   he   declines    to   resign    volun- 
tarily.    He  says  that  he  is  not  heretical, 
and  that  if  the  synod  thinks  he  is  it  is  its 
duty  to  require  the  local  presbytery  to 
try  him  for  heresy.     The  directors  then 
took  up  the   matter,   and  by   a   vote  of 
12  to  10  refused  to  yield  to  the  demand 
of  the  synod.    We  suspect  that  the  slen- 
der majority  in  the  synod  knew  that  the 
presbytery  are  with  him  and  would  not 
convict.     His  case  has  been  before  the 
directors  more  than  once,  and  they  had 
previously   refused   to  act   on   the  com- 
plaint.    We  may  congratulate  the  Cali- 
fornia Presbyterians  oi]  the  liberty  they 
will   still   have  in   the   investigation   and 
teaching  of  Scripture.     Let  it  be  under- 
<;tood  that  the  synod  has  the  right  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  a  nomination  for  a 
professorship,   but   its    powers   over    the 
seminary  end  there.     It  has  no  authority 
to  remove  a  teacher  once  appointed.   The 
d'rectors  can  remove  him,  or  his  presby- 
tery can  conrjemn  him.  and  refluce  him 
from  the  ministry,  in  which  case  his  re- 
moval from  the  professorshif)  would  be 
likelv  to  follow. 

■Hi 

,.,  ,    e  Bishop    Tuftlc.    I'resid- 

Woman  s  Seven       •  r>-  1  l 

Activities  '"^'    Bishop    by    atje    w 

the    Protestant    Fpisco- 

pal   Church,   has   in    a    sermon   fleclarcd 

himself  as  against  woman  suffrage;  and 

he  says : 


"There  are  seven  Hues  along  whicli  human 
activities  in  the  main  project  themselves. 
These  are  the  home,  the  school,  society,  the 
church,  business,  government  and  war.  Now 
look  at  these  seven  and  see  in  how  many  of 
them  woman  is  predominant.'' 

In  a  fair  number.  In  the  home  certain- 
ly :  in  the  school  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  teachers  are  women  ;  in  society 
women  are  the  leaders  and  men  only  ap- 
pendages ;  in  the  church  two-thirds  of 
the  active  tnembers  are  women  ;  in  busi- 
ness men  predominate,  with  a  big  pro- 
portion of  women  in  the  offices  ;  in  gov- 
ernment the  men  have  excluded  women ; 
while  in  war  women  allow  men  the  ad- 
vantage. The  bishop's  argument  is  not 
overwhelming. 

Shut  Out  ^^^  Harvard  authorities 

from  Harvard      have    forbidden   the    use 
of  a  hall  in  the  univer- 
sity   grounds    for   an    address    by    Mrs. 
Pankhurst.     Permission  had  been  given 
for  a  series  of  lectures  on   "The   Pro- 
gressive  Movement,"   if   limited   to   stu- 
dents only,  but  it  was  not  thought  that  a 
university    building    should    be    used    to 
address  the  general   public   on   political 
questions.     The  college  paper  which  re- 
ports  the   refusal    says   that  the   reason 
given  by  the  authorities  to  allow   Mrs. 
Pankhurst  to  speak  is  that  this  is  a  man's 
college,    and    that    women    should    not 
ordinarily  be  allowed  to  speak  there.  Wc 
have  no  doubt  they  have   spoken   many 
times,  and  we  doubt  if  this  really  was 
the  reason.     A  more  likely  reason  might 
be  that  Mrs.  Pankhurst  has  come  to  this 
country   to   defend   and   propagate   law- 
lessness and  violence.     She  boasts  that 
her  daughter  was  one  of  those  who  took 
part     in     the     late     demonstration     of 
window-smashing  in  the  cause  of  justice. 
Now,  that  kind  of  teaching  and  that  kind 
of  conduct  is  what  wc  call  anarchism  m 
the    case   of    F^^mma    Goldman.      If    not 
theoretic  anarchism  it  is  practical  anar- 
chism.    It  wantonly,  purposely,  persist- 
ently breaks  the  laws,  destroys  property 
and  resists  the  police.     Addresses  along 
that  line  are  not  healthy  in  an  oi<krly. 
law-abiding  rommtmity.  such  as  the  crjr 
poration    anrj    faculty    wish    Harvard    to 
be,  anrj  we  are  not  surpriscfl  that  the  use 
of  the  hall  was  forbidclen  to  her. 
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Inequality  in        '  ^.     '^     ''     iiucslioii     ut'teii 
Alabama  raised  in  tlit-se  clays  wlieii 

we  y^et  weary  of  giving 
money  and  labor  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
negroei  of  the  country,  whether  half  a 
century  after  the  Civil  War  is  not  time 
enough  to  let  the  race  take  care  (jf  itself, 
or  be  taken  care  of  by  the  States.  An 
article  which  we  are  not  able  to  print, 
seeking  support  for  the  Snow  Hill  Insti- 
tute in  Wilcox  County,  Ala.,  gives  data 
to  answer  the  question.  There  are  near- 
ly 11,000  negro  children  of  school  age 
and  2,000  white  children ;  over  five  times 
as  many  negroes  as  white.  I>ut  the 
school  funds  were  nc^t  divided  propor- 
tionately. Last  year  there  was  assigned 
for  teaching  the  negro  children  $6,538.09, 
while  the  white  children  received  $26,- 
128.36.  That  is,  one  negro  child  received 
for  his  education  about  60  cents,  and 
each  wdiite  child  about  $13.  And  this 
glaring  injustice  is  not  exceptional.  The 
six  counties  surrounding  and  touching 
Wilcox  County  have  59,978  negro  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  for  whom  there  was 
appropriated  in  1910  $44,114.16,  while 
for  the  18,255  white  children  there  was 
allowed  $220,533.20.  Such  startling  in- 
equality of  opportunity  explains  in  great 
part  why  the  Southern  negroes  have 
made  no  greater  progress,  and  also  why 
aid  is  still  needed  to  supply  their  defi- 
ciency of  opportunity. 

Dissatisfaction  with     The     following     ex- 
the  Vatican  tract    from    The 

Western  Watchman, 
of  St.  Louis,  illustrates  the  freedom  with 
which  a  considerable  section  of  the  Cath- 
olic press  expresses  its  dissatisfaction 
that  Archbishop  Ireland  was  not  one  of 
those  to  be  made  Cardinal : 

"The  Ave  Maria,  after  devoting  nearly  a 
column  of  eulogy  on  the  new  .\merican  cardi- 
nals, has  this  to  say : 

"'The  general  rejoicing  over  their  elevation, 
however,  is  not  unmixed  with  regret  that  at 
least  one  other  American  prelate,  whose  ser- 
vices to  the  Church  are  so  conspicuous  as  to 
render  the  mention  of  his  name  unnecessary, 
was  not  included  in  the  bestowal  of  Papal 
honors.  Tho,  of  course,  no  complaint  on 
this  score  will  be  heard  from  American  Catho- 
lics, they  can  not  help  feeling  regretful,  and 
may  be  excused  for  expressing  disappoint- 
ment. Political  activities  familiar  to  every 
one,  combined  with  unrecognized  instrumen- 
talities,   have    resulted    in   the    deprivation   to 


the  Sacred  College  of  a  Cardmal  who  would 
have  heen  a  liglil  among  its  most  illustrious 
members  ' 

"This  statement  is  not  overdrawn  and  tlu- 
coming  semi-centennial  celebration  of  Arch- 
iiishop  Ireland's  priesthood  will  give  the 
American  people  an  opportunity  01  expressing 
their  feeling  on  the  subject.  We  would  not 
be  suri)rised  if  the  golden  jul)ilec  of  the  Paul- 
ine prelate  were  to  eclipse  that  of  Cardinal 
(iibbons  in  splendor  and  magnificence." 

T  h  e  old,  old, 
Ecclesiastical  Immunity      contention     that 

the  clergy  are 
not  amenable  to  civil  law  has,  as  we  men- 
tioned last  week,  been,  in  a  measure,  re- 
vived by  the  latest  motu  propria  of 
I'ius  X,  and  it  raises  some  curious  ques- 
tions.    It  reads : 

"Any  private  person,  layman  or  cleric,  male 
of  female,  who  without  the  sanction  of  eccle- 
siastical authority,  summons  and  compels  to 
ai)pear  any  cleric,  no  matter  his  grade,  before 
lay  tribunals,  civil  or  criim'nal,  is  by  the  very 
fact  excommunicated  lalce  sentcnlice." 

That  is,  he  incurs  the  excommunication 
without  any  further  action  being  needed. 
We  note  that  the  Pope  sets  aside  all 
question  of  the  guilt  or  tort  of  the  party 
accused.  The  motu  propria  includes  the 
lowest  grade  of  clergy,  so  that  if 
Combes,  the  former  Premier  of  France, 
since  he  has  the  four  Minor  Orders, 
should  refuse  to  pay  his  grocer's  or  tail- 
or's bill,  the  tradesman  who  would  sue 
him  would  be  excommunicated.  It  seems 
also  that  the  many  brotherhoods  and 
sisterhoods  cannot  enjoy  the  exemption 
of  this  motu  propria,  altho  casuists  may 
try  to  include  them  on  the  canonical 
axiom,  ''Cammunicatione  priznlegioruni," 
which  is  a  pretty  broad  mantle.  We  re- 
joice that  the  full  reports  of  the  Cardi- 
nalitial  ceremonies  plainly  contradict 
the  current  reports  as  to  the  Pope's  men- 
tal failure.  Otherwise  the  question 
would  have  perplexed  canonists  whether 
this  motu  propria  is  binding,  or  even 
whether  the  new  wearers  of  the  red  hat 
have  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  election 
of  a  successor  to  the  present  Pontiff. 

J* 

Two  classes  of  people  buy 
Bookshops     old    books :    collectors    and 

persons  ,who  have  disco\- 
ered  that  old  books  are  the  most  likely  to 
yield  them  satisfaction.  Of  this  secontl 
class,  a  great  number  end  by  becoming 
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out-and-out  collectors.  The  genuine  col- 
lector is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
booklover  who  adds  a  certain  amount  of 
expert  knowledge  to  his  sentiment.  A 
good  deal  of  this  knowledge  is  acquired 
in  the  university,  the  public  library  and 
the  study ;  but  a  part  of  it,  at  least,  comes 
from  dalliance  in  bookshops.  All  that 
bookshops  demand  of  you  is  leisurely 
attention.  Men  rush  into  certain  kinds 
of  shops,  give  an  order  and  hurry  out 
again.  But  you  should  never  hurry  out 
of  a  bookshop.  You  might  miss,  by  that, 
the  one  particular  volume  that  ought  to 
be  yours.  A  bookshop,  with  plenty  of 
second-hand  books  on  its  shelves,  sug- 
gests a  cemetery  to  the  pessimist :  a  mor- 
tuary chamber  for  yesterday's  immortals. 
But  how  many  of  the  shabby  volumes  do 
refuse  to  die,  no  matter  what  becomes  of 
their  authors!  All  books  do  not  pass 
out  of  existence  between  night  and 
morning,  as  most  of  the  new  novels  do. 
And  that  explains,  in  part,  why  time 
spent  here  is  not  wasted.  One  of  Mr. 
Lucas's  most  delightful  novels  has  lodg- 
ings over  a  bookshop  for  its  scene ;  and 
some  of  the  best  chapters  in  the  book 
("'Over  Bemerton's"  is  the  name,  in  case 
you  haven't  read  it)  describe  the  shop 
itself,  and  the  people  in  it.  Carlyle  said 
that  a  good  collection  of  books  makes  the 
best  of  universities ;  and  you  need  not 
pass  any  examination  to  enter  the  book- 
shop. This  kind  of  university  has  pro- 
duced several  notable  graduates ;  the 
fathers  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  of  Ana- 
tole  France — bookworms  in  the  good 
sense  of  the  word — were  both  of  them 
rcta'l  booksellers. 


The  Farmers'  ^^^  Farmers'  Congress. 
Congress  which  held  its  recent 
annual  session  at  Tojum- 
bus.  ( )h\o,  is  a  unif|ue  l)ody,  in  reality 
Icgislativf.  but  with  no  j^owcr  to  enforce 
its  legislation.  ft  relies  upon  [niblic 
sentiment  to  secure  the  enactment  of  its 
recotnnienflations  in  the  several  States, 
and  it  has  not  been  altogether  a  vain  re- 
lianrc.  I'Voni  year  to  year  most  of  its 
recommendations  become  law  thru  the 
action  of  f>,ngr('ss  or  the  State  Lcgi'- 
latures.  This  year  it  recommends  or  re 
peats  its  recommendation  of  a  j>arcels 
[X)st  system  ;  the  direct  election  of  United 


States  Senators  by  the  people,  and  the 
centralization  of  schools  in  rural  com- 
munities. It  endorses  the  educational 
bill  which  is  now  pending  in  Congress, 
a  bill  that  proposes  to  give  aid  to  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools  of  our  country.  This  bill  ha- 
undergone  considerable  amendment,  and 
passes  under  different  names.  It  is  now 
called  the  Grout  Bill.  Our  Agricultural 
Colleges  are  not  in  harmony  concerning 
this  bill,  some  of  them  insisting  that  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  shall  remain 
largely  under  the  direction  of  each 
State.  The  tendency,  however,  to  cor- 
relate the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Stations  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  is  growing — 
a  natural  growth.  The  Congress  renews 
its  opposition  to  free-seed  distribution 
by  members  of  Congress,  and  demands 
that  it  shall  be  abolished  by  national  leg- 
islation. It  takes  strong  ground  in  favor 
of  stringent  legislation  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  prevent  the  traffic  in  spir- 
ituous liquors,  under  national  license, 
across  State  lines,  and  the  hauling  or  de- 
livery of  goods  of  this  character  in  dry 
territory.  The  composition  of  the 
Farmers'  Congress  is  such  that  the 
movement  lacks  publicity.  Some  of  its 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Governors 
of  the  different  States,  others  by  various 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  and 
others  by  agricultural  organizations.  It 
leaves  the  representative  force  some- 
what vague,  and  the  personnel  of  the 
Congress  very  changeable.  However, 
many  laws  of  vital  importance  to  farm- 
ers and  the  people  in  general  have  origi- 
nated with  this  Congress,  and  others 
have  been  very  decidedly  aided  by  its 
endorsement  before  passage.  The  re- 
cent sessions  at  Columbus  showed  that 
the  farming  element  of  the  coimtry  is 
not  as  inclined  to  endorse  what  are 
sometimes  railed  i)opulistic  measures  as 
it  used  to  bi'.  Our  farmers  are  becom- 
ing educated  scientifically  and  politically 
thru  the  Agricultural  Colleges,  to  take 
fi'.nt    rank  as  legislators. 


fn  Anslralia  the  I'resbvUrians,  Coii- 
gregationalists  and  Methodists  a[)i)ear  to 
be  making  progress  toward  a  corporate 
iniion,  but  as  {o  a  federation  with  the  An- 
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^^lican  C'liiiiih  the  ()utl«M)k  is  hopeless,  he- 
raiisc  tlie  latter  C'luircli  refuses  to  ac- 
kuovvledj^e  the  validity  of  the  orders  of 
the  uon-Rpiscopal  chiirche>.  Such  a 
claim  for  exclusive  valid  orders  rests  on 
sacerdotal  princif)les  that  cover  the  sacra- 
luents,  as  to  which  no  couiproniise  is 
possible.  I 'or  any  official  recognition 
or  federation,  either  the  Anglican  Church 
and  her  daughters  must  recognize  the 
validity  of  non-Episcopal  ordination,  or 
non-Episcopal  churches  must  yield  and 
accept  ordination  from  the  liands  of 
hishops;  and  we  are  sure  the  latter  will 

not  vield. 

J* 
They  had  the  other  day  a  convention 
of  Jewish  farmers,  representing  a  dozen- 
comnuuiities  in  various  i)arts  of  the  coun- 
try. They  reported  good  success  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  gone  back  to  their 
ancestral  business  of  cultivating  the  soil. 
But  we  notice  that  the  speakers  were 
mostly  business  men  and  not  farmers. 
Mr.  Oscar  Straus,  who  talked  in  Yiddish, 
told  the  experiences  of  the  new  farmer : 

'"We  went  like  blind  sheep,  and  when  we 
saw  a  green  spot  we  thought  we  had  found 
a  farm — you  know  how  happy  the  Jew  is 
when  he  sees  a  bit  of  green — and  that  we 
needed  only  lo  put  in  seeds  to  reap  trees  next 
season.  Some  of  us  even  thought  we  could 
plant  crackers,  absurd  as  that  sounds,  but 
could  ^ind  no  cracker  seed." 

Hundreds  of  telegrams  have  been  sent 
by  labor  leaders  to  Los  Angeles  demand- 
ing that  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  be 
inflicted  on  the  two  brothers  McNamara. 
r.et  us  think  for  a  moment  what  the  ef- 
fect would  be.  It  would  be  tantamount 
to  the  announcement  that  confession 
would  do  no  good,  and  that  hereafter 
men  guilty  of  similar  crimes  and  con- 
fessing must  die.  Then  they  would  not 
confess.  Confession  is  dangerous  for 
others  implicated,  and  of  course  they 
want  those  who  confess  killed.  They  de- 
serve it.  but  we  would  rather  encourage 
confession  than  discourage  it.  We  can- 
not but  suspect  the  motive  of  some  of 
the-^^e  telegrams. 

The  census  tells  us  that  the  percentage 
of  negroes  is  falling  in  this  country,  and 
so  even  tho  allowance  is  made  for  immi- 
gration. It  is  not  easy  to  believe  this, 
but  we  are  told  that  it  is  accounted  for 


l)y  the  excessive  number  of  deaths.  Hut 
in  .South  .\frica  it  is  the  whites  that  are 
losing  proportionately.  In  the  Cape 
Province  the  white  male  population  has 
decreased  in  seven  years  by  16,825,  while 
the  negroes  have  increased  by  54,346. 
Taking  the  whole  of  British  South  Af- 
rica theie  has  been  a  considerable  white 
increase,  but  the  negro  increase  has  been 
four  times  as  great. 

A  child  five  years  old  died  in  this  city 
last  week  of  diphtheria.  The  mother  had 
called  in  a  Christian  Science  healer  who 
gave  it  "present  treatment"  once  and  "ab- 
sent treatment"  several  times,  but  who 
did  not  report  the  case  as  infectious  to 
the  authorities  and  testified  that  she  did 
not  know  it  was  diphtheria.  The  mother 
has  been  arrested  for  allowing  her  child 
to  die  thru  neglect  of  medical  care.  It 
is  well  known  that  by  the  injection  of  an 
antitoxin  a  cure  is  obtained  in  almost 
every  case.  A  child's  life  is  of  too  much 
value  to  the  community  to  allow  such 
neglect  to  go  unpunished. 

Jit 

It  was  in  the  City  Temple,  in  London, 
Mr.  Campbell's  church,  that  a  meeting 
was  to  be  held  for  a  benevolent  purpose, 
and  Prime  Minister  Asquith  was  a  prin- 
cipal speaker.  But  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  speak  an  invasion  of  suflfragists  yelled 
and  howled  so  that  his  voice  was 
drowned  with  cries  of  "Votes  for  Wo- 
men," and  he  left  the  church  in  disgust. 
If  they  think  they  can  make  converts  in 
that  way  they  are  greatly  mistaken. 

Jit 

We  presume  that  most  of  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  will,  in  their  annual  rc- 
l)orts.  recommend,  as  does  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  establishment  of  a  civil 
service  pension.  Mr.  Meyer  says  that 
the  salaries  of  the  employees  should  also 
be  raised.  Since  1854  living  expenses 
have  enormously  increased,  and  yet  25 
per  cent,  of  the  Government  clerks  re- 
ceive less  than  the  $1,200  which  was  the 
nn'nimum  salary  in   1854. 

Oxford  LTniversity  remains  perverse. 
A  convocation  refused,  by  a  vote  of  505 
against  360.  to  allow  students  of  mathe- 
matics and  science  to  dispense  with 
Greek. 


o.\ 
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Life  Insurance  and  Justice 

Ix  an  address  recently  delivered  by 
Darwin  P.  Kingsley.  president  of  the 
Xew  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  he  characterized  life 
insurance  as  a  logical  development  of  the 
demands  of  modern  civilization.  We 
quote  the  following  from  his  remarks : 

Life  insurance  reveals  the  vast  possibilities 
of  scientific  cooperation.  It  is  a  working  plan 
of  self-government,  at  once  scientific,  humane, 
and  just.  Applying  the  principle  to  civic 
problems,  isn't  it  conceivable  that  every  citi- 
zen on  reaching  maturity  and  acquiring  the 
right  of  franchise  can  l>e  rated,  as  a  citizen, 
just  as  the  individual  is  rated  when  he  applies 
for  life  insurance?  Is  there  no  way  of  cal- 
culating and  stating  with  workable  exactness 
what  a  man  must  pay  to  general  society  if  he 
is  to  get  certain  things  in  return?  And  is 
there  no  way  of  stating  with  equal  exactness 
what  a  man  shall  forfeit  if  he  takes  social  and 
civic  benefits  and  fails  to  perform  the  social 
and  civic  duties  prescribed  ?  Is  a  plan  of  gov- 
ernment inconceivable  which  shall  encourage 
the  strong  and  yet  control  the  greedy,  which 
shall  with  exactness  measure  to  a  man  what 
he  shall  ultimately  take,  and  yet  put  substan- 
tially no  limit  on  what  he  may  take  if  he  pays 
the  just  price? 

Life  insurance  is  such  a  plan.  It  not  only 
applies  these  doctrines  rigidly  to  great  bodies 
of  men,  but  so  strongly  have  men  responded 
that  the  accumulated  social  and  human  values 
now  represented  by  life  insurance  almost  sur- 
pass imagination. 

..* 

The  Glens  Falls  Insurance  Company, 
in  a  recent  bulletin,  has  the  following 
interesting  opinions  to  oflFer  on  the  fire 
insurance  situation. 

We  are  rather  cheerful  minded  and  hope- 
ful ;  but  there  are  unpleasant  features  of  fire 
msurance  which  arc  plain  enough  and  serious 
f-nough  to  prevrnt  hilarious  indifference. 

The  increased  loss  ratio  is  a  no  small  check 
upon  happy  cxprrtation,  while  the  distinctly 
visible  reduction  in  the  average  rate  of  pre- 
mium helps  to  make  the  smile  come  off.  It 
is  the  f;icf  that  rates  have  reached  below 
what  they  were  some  years  ajfo  when  tney 
dropped  'o  alarmingly  under  the  danger  point 
a.s  to  make  a  sharp  general  advance  a  neces- 
sity. 

We  might  further  specify  smaller  matters. 
like  increase  in  commission,  fees,  licenses  and 
•axes ;  loss  of  interest  from  extended  premium 
credits  and  prepayment  of  losses,  etc  ,  all 
am^'/unting  to  a  perceptible  aggregate  when 
'•ompared  with  what  used  to  be. 

Per  contra  items  are  not  distinctly  visible, 


altho  improvements  in  construction  and  better 
tire  prevention  and  fire  extinguishing  facilities 
and  equipment,  and  other  improvement,  all 
with  good  promise  of  lessening  the  fire  loss, 
ought  to  be  a  large  other-side  consideration; 
but,  notwithstanding,  losses  have  actually  in- 
creased !  which,  however,  may  not  and  ought 
not  to  be  a  continuing  experience. 

The  most  direct  and  surest  remedy  for  this 
unpromising  situation  is  increased  rates,  and 
such  would  undoubtedly  be  the  result  of  a 
more  general  application  of  careful  schedule 
rating,  instead  of  the  guessing  plan  and  the 
rating  to  meet  competition. 

A  SUMMARY  of  the  statements  of  214 
American  life  insurance  companies, 
made  by  the  Insurance  Press,  gives  the 
total  amount  of  life  insurance  in  force 
as  over  $16,000,000,000.  The  rank  of 
the  first  ten  States,  according  to  the 
assets  held  by  their  domestic  companies, 
is  as  follows : 

1.  New  York    $2,128,448,266 

2.  New  Jersey    367,176,126 

3.  Wisconsin    275,786,250 

4.  Connecticut    267,252,926 

5.  Massachusetts    249,837,785 

6.  Pennsylvania    248,455,890 

7-     Ohio    89,112,325 

8.  Vermont    50,438,517 

9.  Illinois    30,249,905 

10.'    California    22,864,067 

The  leadership  of  New  York,  the  center 
of  the  American  insurance  business,  is 
easily  accounted  for.  The  Prudential  of 
Newark,  and  the  Northwestern  Mutual, 
of  Milwaukee,  greatly  assist  the  show- 
ing of  their  States,  while  the  many 
prosperous  companies  of  Hartford  bring 
Connecticut  into  a  rank  far  above  its 
proportionate  population. 

.}* 
According  to  figures  published  by  the 
I'c-nn  Mutual  Jj'fc  Insurance  Company 
tlic  total  life  insurance  in  the  United 
States,  excepting  industrial  insurance, 
was  $6,131,646,974  in  iqoo,  or  .$80.69 
per  capita;  in  1910,  $11,799,192,093,  or 
$128.29  P'^''  capita,  an  increase  of  $5,- 
^'^'7-54.S."9.  "^r  $47.60  per  capita. 

TiTR  list  is  a  growing  one  of  the 
smaller  agency  companies  which  have  re- 
insured in  19T  T  and  retired  on  account  of 
extremely  heavy  losses,  increased  ex- 
penses and  hard  competition. 


Financial 


Funds  tor  Currency  Reform 

Testifvini;  last  week  before  the  Sen- 
ate Connnittee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
Wharton  Barker,  uf  IMiihulelphia,  de- 
nounced tlie  Ahhich  plan  tor  currency 
reform,  for  the  indijrsement  of  which 
thruout  the  country,  he  asserted,  a  fund 
of  $i,oo(),oou  had  been  or  would  be 
raisfd.  Mr.  liarkcr  has  been  known  as 
a  foe  of  the  gold  standard.  In  1890  he 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  free  silver 
coinage,  writing  and  circulating  j)am- 
plikts  in  support  of  his  views.  We  pre- 
>umc  that  the  inference  which  he  w<nild 
have  the  public  draw  from  his  assertion 
about  a  fund  of  $i,o(jo,ooo  is  that  the 
great  banks  and  the  capitalists  connected 
with  them  are  raising  or  have  raised  this 
fund  to  be  used  in  procuring  the  ailop- 
tion  of  a  plan  which  would  serve  their 
selfish  purposes  rather  than  the  interests 
of  the  people. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  contributions 
of  money  to  be  used  in  such  a  field  have 
been  solicited  only  by  the  National  Citi- 
zens' League  for  the  Promotion  of  a 
Sound  Banking  System,  whose  aim  is  to 
excite  an  intelligent  interest  in  currency 
reform  and  thus  to  promote  good  legis- 
lation. This  League,  which  originated 
in  Chicago  and  is  a  non-partisan  organi- 
zation composed  mainly  of  merchants 
and  other  business  men — of  borrowers 
from  and  customers  of  banks,  rather 
than  of  bankers — has  had  branches 
formed  in  twenty-five  States.  Its  Presi- 
dent is  John  V.  Farwell,  and  the  chair- 
man of  its  executive  committee  is  Prof. 
J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  The  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts branch  is  ex-Governor  W.  L. 
Douglas,  the  well-known  manufacturer 
of  shoes.  John  Clafiin,  a  well-known 
merchant,  is  at  the  head  of  the  New 
York  branch,  and  associated  with  him 
are  men  representing  several  of  the  larg- 
est retail  or  wholesale  firms  in  the  State 
and  city.  The  fundamental  principles 
set  forth  by  the  League  as  those  which 
should  be  embodied  in  any  plan  for  cur- 
rency reform  are  as  follows  : 

I.     Cooperation,  not  dominant  centralization, 


ui  all  banks  !>>  an  evolution  oiil  of  our  Ck-ai 
uig-House  experience. 

2.  IVolection  of  the  credit  system  of  tin- 
country  from  the  domination  of  any  ^roui) 
of  fmancial  of  political  interests. 

.5.  independence  of  the  individual  hanks, 
national  or  State,  and  uniform  ireatmcnl  in 
discounts  and  rates  to  all  banks,  large  ui 
small. 

4.  Provision  for  making  li(iuiil  llie  sound 
lummercial  paper  of  all  the  hanks,  either  in 
the  form  of  credits  or  of  banknotes  redeem- 
able in  gold  or  lawful  money. 

5.  Elasticity  of  currency  and  credit  in  times 
of  seasonal  demands  and  stringencies,  with 
lull   protection    against    over-expansion. 

6.  Legalization  of  acceptances  of  time  liills 
of  exchange,  in  order  to  create  a  discomu 
market  at  home  and  abroad. 

7.  The  organization  of  banking  facilities 
with  other  countries,  to  aid  in  (he  extension 
of   our   foreign   trade. 

If  the  Aldrich  plan,  or  any  other,  meets 
these  requirements,  it  will  have  the 
League's  support.  Professor  Laughlin 
says  the  League  has  been  in  need  of 
money  for  various  legitimate  expenses, 
but  has  never  thought  of  raising  $1,000,- 
000.  It  has  solicited  small  subscriptions. 
Those  who  know  the  character  of  the 
officers  of  the  central  body  and  of  the 
branches  must  be  convinced,  as  we  are, 
that  the  money  the  League  receives  will 
be  honestly  and  decently  tised.  The  offi- 
cers should  realize,  however,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  raise  a  large  sum  will  be  subject 
to  misrepresentation,  and  that  the  funds 
required  should  be  procured  from  busi- 
ness men  and  firms  rather  than  from 
banks.  As  the  press  will  do  its  share  of 
work  in  the  campaign  of  education,  we 
presume  that  a  large  fund  is  not  needed 
by  the  League. 


....Last  year,  21,075  miles  of  rail- 
road in  this  country  were  operated  by 
oil  fuel,  24,526.883  barrels  of  which  were 
consumed. 

....The  Census  Bureau  says  that  in 
1909  there  were  in  this  country  5,186 
laundries  operated  by  mechanical  power, 
representing  an  investment  of  $68,935.- 
000,  receiving  $104,680,000  for  work 
done,  paying  $53,008,000  per  annum  in 
salaries  and  wages,  and  employing 
112,064  persons. 
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^,     ^  .  James  Barnabas  McNa- 

The  Dynamiters     ^^^^^^  ^^^^  sentenced  by 
bentenced  j^^^^^  Bordwell  at  Los 

Angeles,  December  5,  to  life  imprison- 
ment in  San  Quentin,  the  prison  opposite 
San  Francisco.  John  Joseph  McNamara 
was  sentenced  to  serve  fifteen  years  in  the 
same  prison.-  Before  the  sentences  were 
pronounced  the  district  attorney  read  the 
confession  in  the  handwriting  of  J.  B. 
McNamara.  1  his  document,  dated  De- 
cember 4,  stated,  in  part,  that  he  had,  on 
September  30,  1910,  at  5.45  p.  m,,  "placed 
in  Ink  alley,  a  portion  of  the  Times 
building,  a  suitcase  containing  sixteen 
sticks  of  80  per  cent,  dynamite  set  to  ex- 
plode at  I  o'clock  the  next  morning."  His 
intention,  he  continued,  was  "to  injure 
the  building  and  scare  the  owner.     "He 

regretted  the  loss  of  life. After  seven 

months  and  thirteen  days  in  the  Los 
Angeles  county  jail  the  McNamara 
brothers  were  taken  to  a  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railway  train  on  the  afternoon  of 
December  9  and  next  day  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  authorities  of  San  Quentin. 
All  hope  that  they  would  airl  the  Ferl- 
eral  Government  and  Oscar  Lawler, 
named  by  the  T'resident  as  attorney  for 
the  Government,  in  its  investigation  of 
the  dynamite  conspiracy,  vanished  when 
they  for  the  third  time  refused  to  say  a 
word.  They  made  it  plain  they  would 
stand  pat  on  their  pleas  of  guilty.  Their 
mental  attitude  was  made  apparent  in  the 
declaration  of  Ixith  brothers  that  "about 
the  meanest   skunk  of  tlie  bunch  is  the 

man  who  sf|ueals." Samuel  Gompers, 

presirlent  of  the  American  {'erleration  of 
f.abor,  said  at  .\'ew  Yf)rk  last  week  that 
the  sentences  pronounced  in  Ihc  McNa- 
mara case  were  "api^ropriate."  Accord- 
in'^  to  Morrison,  who  had  rbargc  of  the 
Mf  N'amara  defense  fund,  over  ^200,000 


was  subscribed  in  this  cause  by  laboring 
men,  and  all  of  this  sum  except  what  went 
to  Clarence  Darrow,  the  costly  attorney 
for  the  defense,  weni  for  printing  and  in- 
cidental legal  expenses.  He  promises  an 
accounting.  Darrow's  whole  fee  was 
about  $100,000,  he  thought.  This  lawyer 
received  $50,000  as  a  retainer.  He  also 
received  numerous  remittances  of  $10,000 

each. The     McNamara     ways     and 

means  committee,  meeting  at  Washing- 
ton December  7,  issued  a  statement  on 
the  confession  of  the  dynamiters,  signed 
by  all  its  members  except  Frank  M, 
Ryan,  president  of  the  Bridge  and  Struc- 
tural Iron  Workers'  Association.  It 
brands  the  McNamaras  as  "recreant  to 
the  good  name  and  high  ideals  of  labor," 
and  expresses  satisfaction  at  their  "com- 
mensurate" punishment.  Investigation 
by  Government  authorities  is  welcomed. 

United    States    dejjuty  marshals  are 

looking  for  125  witnesses  subpenaed  to 
appear  before  the  Federal  grand  jury  at 
Los  Angeles.  Another  investigation  in 
progress  is  that  of  the  b'ederal  grand  jury 
at  Indianapolis.  There  has  been  plenty 
of  dynamiting  for  both  juries  to  investi- 
gate. It  is  believed  that  the  letters,  etc., 
foiuid  at  Indianapolis  in  the  ro(jms  of 
"J.  J."  incriminate  certain  labor  leaders 
and  show  thai  many  of  the  dynamiting 
jobs  were  undertaken  "by  reciuest"  and 
paid  for  out  of  other  treasuries  than  that 

of    the    Ironworkers'    headquarters. 

'^)nc  conse(|uence  of  this  case  may  be'  an 
agitation  at  \\'ashingt<jn  to  insi't  upon 
the  b'ederal  incorporation  of  labor 
nnirjns. Job  liarriman,  Socialist  can- 
didate for  Mayor  oi  Los  Angeles,  was 
flefeatcfl  by  a  majority  of  50,000  votes, 
December  5.  ihc  successful  candidate, 
George  Alexander,  was  elected  on  the 
"Gofnl  Government"  ticket.     The  defeat 
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of  the  Socialist,  who  was  one  ol  the  Mc- 
Namaras'  fouiisd,  is  ascrihcd  lo  ihc  fail- 
ure of  women  voters  to  siipport  tiie  So- 
i  lahst  party,  and  also  to  the  ef'ftrt  of  the 
•  Uiiamiters'  eoiifessiou!  It  is  hehevtd 
that  a  heavier  percentage  of  the  riewK 
rej^istered  woman  vote  was  pulled  than  of 
the  men.  The  initiative  ordinance  pro- 
viding for  municipal  prohihition  was 
voted  down,  hut  the  jirovision  for  a  mu- 
nicipal newspaper  carried.  We  discuss 
this  suhject  editorially.  Altho  Candidate 
.\le.\aiKler  ilenies  that  he  is  a  Socialist,  he 
promised  on  the  stump  city  ovvnershij)  of 
manv  industries  and  utilities. 


Congress  convened  last 
In  Congress     week,    and     Representative 

llandin,  of  Missouri,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  State  Department,  who  unearthed 
the  Day  pT)rtrait  scandal  of  the  .special 
session,  statetl  that  while  the  secret  fund 
of  the  State  Department  is  only  $90,000 
a  year,  the  department  had  expended  se- 
cretly in  six  years,  under  hlanket  vouch- 
ers, $732,981,  -or  $12,163  amuially.  Last 
\ear,  he  continued,  the  secret  expendi- 
tures amounted  to  $200,000.  He  made 
this  fact  the  hasis  of  a  vigorous  attack 

upon  the  President. In    the    Senate, 

December  5,  Miles  Poindexter,  of  Wash- 
ington, introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  the 
Federal  Commerce  Court.  Since  this 
court  enjoined  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  from  enforcing  its  long  and 
short  haul  order,  the  commercial  bodies  of 
several  Western  cities,  notably  Spokane, 
Senator  Poindexter's  home,  have  de- 
manded its  suppression.  Representative 
LaFollette,  a  cousin  of  the  Wisconsin 
Senator,  has  a  somewhat  similar  bill.  Mr. 
Poindexter  referred  in  his  speech  to  the 
"raw  Commerce  Court"  and  its  "absolute 
destruction"  of  the  powers  of  the  com- 
mission, rendering  perfectly  futile  the  ad- 
vance of   twenty  years    in    governmental 

railroad   control." The   long   awaited 

report  of  the  Controller  Bay  land  contro- 
versy was  adopted  December  q  by  the 
four  Democratic  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Inte- 
rior Department,  of  which  Representative 
Ciraham,  of  Illinois,  is  chairman.  This 
is  the  last  chapter  in  the  "Dick  to  Dick 
letter"  case ;    an  attempt    to  connect  the 


I'resident  with  an  Alaskan  laud  scandal, 
tho   the   letter    is   not    mentioned    in  the 

majority  report. The  first  annual  re- 

poit  tif  the  .Secretary  of  War,  Henry  1- 
Stinisoii,  outlines  an  ambitions  program 
III  iitiirm,  calling  for  the  coiuentialidU 
1)1  till  scattered  miils  of  the  army,  both 
lor  the  purposes  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency as  a  defensive  and  ofTensive 
weapon  ;  maintaining  a  large  portion  of 
the  regiments  of  the  mobile  army  at  war 
strength  instead  of  keeping  them  in  the 
present  state  of  depletion  ;  changing  the 
c(jnditi(jns  of  enlistment  so  as  to  create  a 
reserve  force  of  men  in  civil  life  with  mil- 
itary training  to  be  available  in  the  event 
of  a  sudden  call  to  arms,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  reserve  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion for  the  field  artillery.  These  changes 
are  in  accord  with  those  urged  by  Major- 
(ien.  Leonard  Wood,  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
other  officers  of  the  general  staff.  The 
Secretary  says  that  many  of  his  sugges- 
tions are  the  result  of  lessons  learned 
from  the  mobilization  of  last  spring  on 
the  Mexican  frontier.  It  is  jiroposed  to 
send  the  cavalry  regiments  into  the  South 
and  Southwest,  where  tliev  can  use  the 
horses  winter  and  summer. 


Presidential  ^^^  trust  message  of  the 
Messages  President  is  discussed  in 
this  issue  editorially.  In  a 
second  message,  sent  to  Congress  De- 
cember 7,  Mr.  Taft  discloses  hopes  that 
the  present  negotiations  with  Russia  may 
end  in  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Jew- 
ish passport  question,  which  was  the  oc- 
casion of  a  mass  meeting  in  New  York 
City  last  week.  The  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions with  Russia  have  for  their  object 
the  securing  of  a  clearer  construction  of 
the  1832  treaty  and  the  modification  of 
existing  Russian  regidations  interfering 
WMth  the  full  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
Hebrews  who  are  American  citizens. 
The  question  of  American  relations  with 
Mexico  during  and  subsequent  to  the 
revolution  in  that  country  is  discussed 
in  this  message,  and  the  mobilization  of 
American  troops.  The  Chinese  loan  is 
briefly  referred  to.  "In  the  war  wdiich 
unhappily  exists  between  Italy  and 
Turkey  this  Government  has  no  direct 
political  interest,"  the  President  remarks. 
The  fiscal  year,  ended    June    30,  shows 
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great  commercial  progress :  "marking 
the  highest  record  of  exports  of  Ameri- 
can products  to  foreign  countries,"  the 
gain  over  the  preceding  year  being 
$300,000,000,  and  the  total  valuation  over 
S2 ,000,000.000.  The  extension  of  the 
merchant  marine  is  urged,  and  legisla- 
tion to  facilitate  the  extension  of  Ameri- 
can banks  in  foreign,  countries. 


How  the  "Maine 
Was  Wrecked 


The  Vreeland  Board 
of  Inspection,  which 
has  been  examining 
the  wreck  of  the  battleship  "]\Iaine,"  ar- 
rived in  Washington  on  the  night  of  the 
7th.  Its  report,  submitted  to  Secretary 
Meyer  on  the  following  day,  is  generally 
in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Sampson 
Board  of  Inquiry,  which  declared  thirteen 
years  ago  that  the  ship  had  been  "de- 
stroyed by  the  explosion  of  a  submarine 
mine,  which  caused  the  partial  explosion 
of  two  or  more  of  her  forward  maga- 
zines." The  following  brief  summary 
of  the  Vreeland  report  has  been  given  to 
the  public  by  Secretary  Meyer: 

"The  board  finds  that  the  injuries  to  tlic 
bottom  of  'he  'Maine'  were  caused  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  charge  of  a  low  form  of  ex- 
plosive exterior  to  the  ship,  between  frames 
28  and  .-?!,  strake  B.  port  side.  This  resulted 
in  igniting  and  exploding  the  contents  of  the 
six-inch  reserve  magazine.  A-:4-M.  said  con- 
tents including  a  large  quantity  oi  black  pow- 
der. The  more  or  less  complete  explnsion  of 
the  contents  of  the  remaining  forward  maga- 
zine followed.  The  magazine  explosions  re- 
sulted in  the  destruction  of  the  vessel." 

While  the  Sampson  Board  rrlied  mainly 
iifK)n  eviflence  given  by  divers,  the  Wee- 
land  Board  has  been  able  to  see  and  ex- 
amine all  parts  of  the  wreck.  This  board 
is  composed  of  Rcar-.\dmiral  rh'irles  E, 
Vreeland,  chairman  ;  Commander  Joseph 
Strauss,  explosive  anrl  ordnance  expert ; 
Xaval  Constructor  William  15.  Fergu- 
son; Chief  Clonstructor  Richard  M. 
Watt,  head  of  the  Ctireau  oi  Construc- 
tion and  Repair;  anrl  FJeut.-Col.  William 
M.  Black,  of  the  .Arniy's  ICngin<  er 
Corps,  who  has  superintended  the  .work 
of  clearing  the  wreck.  it  i>rought  to 
Washington  a  TrK»del  ';f  the  wreck,  show 
ing  the  di^plarcincnt  of  pi  ites,  keel,  etc. 
As  to  the  siipj,f,sed  p«^»sition  of  the  mine, 
it  disagree^   with    the    Sampson    I'.oard. 

which  f)larcd  it  at  about   frame   rS. 

The  Cuban  House  has  passed  a  bill  sus- 


pending the  civil  service  law  for  six 
months,  in  order  that  President  Goinez 
may  remove  summarily  the  office  holders 
who  formerly  fought  against  the  revolu- 
tionists.    A  list  of  them  has  been  ])re- 

pared  by  the  Veterans'  Association. 

General  Edwards,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Insular  Affairs,  in  his  annual  report 
recommends  that  as  a  matter  of  justice 
to  the  Porto  Rican  people,  and  to  remove 
a  cause  of  political  unrest,  all  Porto 
Ricans  properly  qualified  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  citizenship  of  the  United  States. 
He  says: 

"The  Porto  Rican  is  now  without  any  na- 
tional status  as  an  individual.  Traveling 
abroad,  he  is  a  man  without  a  country.  Both 
as  a  practical  and  as  a  sentimental  matter 
this  has  been  for  many  years  a  cause  of  po- 
litical agitation  and  unrest  in  Porto  Rico*  and 
is  the  fundamental  argument  of  the  small 
portion  of  the  islanders  found  in  opposition 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
its  policv." 

The  proposed  sale  of  the 
Various  Items     Brooklyn  Xavv  Yard  is,  it 

is  reported,  only  part  of 
a  general  scheme  for  the  concentratit)ii 
of  Atlantic  Coast  yards  proposed  by  the 
joint  .Army  and  Navy  Board,  which  has 
presented  its  conclusions  to  Secretar)' 
Meyer.  This  board  recommends  the 
abandonment  of  the  yards  at  New  ^'ork, 
Boston  and.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  large  yard  at  Narrn- 
gansett  Bay.  This  plan  in  tiu-n  is  pari 
of  a  broader  scheme  which  the  board 
prf)poses  providing  for  one  lirge  \ard 
north  of  the  Delaware  Capes,  another 
south  of  the  Capes  at  1 1 'inpton  Roids, 
torpcflo  stations  at  Charleston  and  Key 
West  and  a  naval  bi.se  with  repair  and 
docking  facilities  at  Guantauamo,  Cubi. 
The  Philadelphia  yard  at  League  Island 
will  be  retained  as  a  fresh  water  ba-in. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  will  make 
known  his  f)|)iiiir  n.  and  make  recom- 
nierylations  to  Co:gress.  al)f)Ut  January 
I  ;  but  he  is  known   to  favor   the  above 

prr^gram  in  theory,  at  least. John  W. 

Garrett,  of  Maryland,  Ins  been  nominal 
«;r|  by  the     Pr<sid(iit     to  be     I'Jivoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenii)otentiary 

to    .Argentina. $225.(X)o    is    the    sum 

asked  for  Ihe  maintenance  of  ilu-  Tariff 
I'oard  for  the  coming  liscal  year  in  lIu- 
estimates   lately   submillcd   to   Congress. 
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Democrats  of  the  House  who  opposed 
the  creation  of  the  board  and  who  have 
antK^uiiced  a  deterniiniitinn  to  revise  the 
tariff  withiiiU  respect  to  its  recomnienda- 
tinns  will  attack  Miis  appropriation.  The 
estimates  suhmmed  to  Congress  Decem- 
ber 4  contemplate  a  saving  of  $21,28^^,- 
(>J1.4^^  as  compared  with  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1911-1912, 
the  total  estimate  beinj>-  $745,834,563. 
This  does  not  include  the  Post  Office  ap- 
propriation. That  department  is  expect- 
ed to  be  self-sustaining.  The  greatest 
economies  projected  are  in  the  estimates 

for  public   works. Of    the    4.766,883 

persons  residents  of  New  York  City,  ac- 
cording to  the  late  census,  2,741,504,  or 
57.5  per  cent.,  are  native  bnrn  whites. 
This*  shows  a  relative  falling  off.  The 
foreign  born  whites  number  1,027,720. 
or  40.4  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. This  is  an  increase  of  almost  4  per 
cent,  in  ten  years.  Today  the  native 
white  population  having  both  parents  na- 
tive born  numbers  only  921,130,  those 
having  one  or  both  parents  foreign  born 
being  about  twice  as  numerous.  In  1900 
there  were  60,666  negroes;  in  1910,  91.- 
702.  There  has  been  a  10  per  cent,  fall- 
ing off  in  the  Asiatic  colony.  The  gen- 
eral increase  in  the  population  of  the 
city   during  ten   years   amounts   to   38.7 

per  cent. The    National    Rivers  and 

1  larbors  Congress  ended  its  session  in 
Washington,  December  8.  Its  resolu- 
tions urge  the  adoption  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  broad  and  liberal,  systematic 
and  comprehensive  policy  of  waterway 
improvement.  They  argue  that  such  im- 
provements as  have  been  recommended 
by  Government  engineers  and  approved 
by  Congress  be  completed  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  that  the  minimum  annual 
appropriation  required  to  carry  forward 
waterway  improvements  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  the 
work  to  be  done  is  $50,000,000.  The 
Congress  also  recommended  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  the  end  that 
the  commission  may  more  effectually 
regulate  competing  land  and  water  car- 
riers and  provide  for  the  interchange  of 
traffic.  Local  interests  are  also  urged  to 
at  once  start  the  work  of  providing  adc- 
tpiate  and  properly  c(|uipped  terminal 
facilitits  so  (hat  water  borne  commerce 


may  be  handled  with  the  minimum  of 
cost  and  labor  and  the  luaximum  of  ef- 
ficiency and  care.  The  creation  of  a 
bureau  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  use  of  American  coastwise  and  in- 
land waters  and  compiling  and  dissemi- 
nating useful  information  concerning  op 
portunities   for  their    use    is  also  advo 

cated An    ex])losion    at    the    Cros.-, 

Mountain  Coal  Mine,  near  Briceville, 
Teim.,  December  (),  entombed  between 
125  and  200  miners,  and  a  heavy  loss  of 

life  is  indicated. 

..It 

The  Situation  in       '^t     the     end     of     last 
Mexico  week     our     Govern- 

ment, it  is  reported, 
had  information  showing  that  Madero 
was  losing  his  power  and  that  serious 
disturbance  was  at  hand.  While  there 
had  been  no  organized  and  extensive 
revolt  against  his  Government,  there  was 
unrest  in  almost  every  State,  with  petty 
uprisings  and  a  widespread  revival  of 
brigandage.  General  Reyes  is  said  to 
have  crossed  the  line  and,  after  remain- 
ing in  Northern  Mexico  two  or  three 
(lays,  to  have  returned  in  disguise.  Sev- 
eral letters  found  at  El  Paso  are  said  to 
prove  that  General  Orozco,  one  of  Ma- 
(lero's  revolutionary  commanders,  re- 
cently entered  into  negotiations  with 
Reyes.  It  is  also  asserted  that  a  Reyist 
attack  upon  Juarez  was  prevented  only 
by  the  arrest  of  one  of  Orozco's  messen- 
gers. Two  days  after  these  charges 
were  published  Orozco  was  seen  on  the 
street  in  Chihuahua,  where  he  holds  an 

office  in  the  army. iMuch  indignation 

has  been  caused  in  Oaxaca  by  the  lynch- 
ing of  Dr.  Jose  Gomez  and  eight  of  his 
associates.  Gomez,  an  attorney  and  a  de- 
posed officeholder,  was  leader  of  the 
local  rebellion  at  Juchitan.  which  cost 
^00  lives.  Madero  refused  to  assist  the 
!^tate  forces,  and  therefore  the  State 
practically  seceded.  Madero  chose  to 
negotiate  with  Gomez  for  peace,  and 
promised  that  he  should  be  protected  on 
bis  way  to  the  capital.  Gomez,  bearing 
Madero's  signed  passport,  was  taken 
from  a  railroad  train  on  the  5th.  at 
Rincon  Antonio,  by  the  forces  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  placed  in  jail. 
.\n  hour  or  two  later  the  people  of  the 
town   took  hini  and   his  associates  Troiu 
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jail  and  hanged  them.  Two  days  later, 
the  followers  of  Gomez  were  flocking  to 
the  cities  of  Oaxaca,  making  parades 
and  denouncing  both  Madero  and  the 
Governor.  A  Congressman  from  Oax- 
aca complained  at  the  capital  because 
Madero  had  sought  to  protect  Gomez 
while  Governor  Juarez  was  trying  to 
arrest  him.  Madero,  he  declared,  should 
be   dragged    to   the   bar   of    justice    for 

violation  of  the   Constitution. There 

is  much  disorder  in  Yucatan,  to  which  it 
is  said  that  5,000  rifles  were  shipped 
from  New  Orleans  on  November  28.  In 
Yucatan  and  Chiapas  there  is  talk  of 
secession.  In  parts  of -Chihuahua  there 
is  open  revolt,  and  bands  of  rebels  are 
raiding  the  ranches.  A  Reyist  plot  has 
been  discovered  in  Sinaloa.  Foreigners 
in  Torreon  have  called  for  protection, 
expecting  a  new  rebellion.  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Gomez  publishes  a  statement  deny- 
ing that  he  is  implicated  in  any  move- 
ment against  the  Government.  At  the 
same  time  he  criticises  the  course  of  Ma- 
dero, with  whom  he  was  formerly  asso- 
ciated, saying  that  the  President  is  seek- 
ing a  constitutional  dictatorship. 


South  and 
Central  America 


Three  commissioners 
from  Ecuador  recently 
arrived  in  New  York, 
where  thev  are  to  confer  with  bankers 
concerning  a  K)an.  They  will  make  a 
similar  inf|uiry  in  Europe.  One  of  them 
is  a  son  of  President  Estrada ;  another  is 

a  graduate  of  Lehigh  Ilniversitv. Re- 

pf»rts  frrmi  Venezuela  indicate  that  a  re- 
vr>lt  again'^t  the  Gomez  Government,  un- 
der tin-  leadcrshi[>  of  Dr.  Alexander 
\'asf|U(z  C recently  in  New  York),  will 
s.jon  take  place.  Vasquez  has  the  sup- 
I>ort  of  Dr.  Delgado,  said  to  be  the  richest 
man  in  Vfnezufla,  who  assert^:  that  a 
rcvolutionarv  force  of  5,orx)  soldiers  will 
sf/on  be  in  the  fielfl. Argentina's  Con- 
gress has  apprr)ved  the  boinidary  agree- 
inent  with  fiolivia.  and  the  eause  oi  much 

(ontrr»versv  has  thus  been   removerj. • 

The  I'.rifi'^Il,  I'.olivian  and  Peruvian  coin- 
iiiissir,t)er'«  rerently  engaged  in  :>  flefmite 
demarcation  of  the  disputed  bfnmdary  ]x'- 
tween  P.olivia  and  Pern  have  returned  to 

Lima. Conflicting   reports    abrMit   the 

ri'volntion     in    Paracjuiy   arc     pnbhsherl. 
Ilie  rebrK  have  willidrawn  from  Villeta, 


at  which  point  they  were  recently  threat- 
ening the    capital. For    some   weeks 

there  has  been  disorder  in  Pernambuco, 
owing  to  the  claims  of  two  rival  candi- 
dates for  Governor  at  the  recent  election. 
In  one  riot  thirty  persons  were  killed. 
Brazil's  President  has  asked  the  two 
claimants  to  settle  the  controvery  by  arbi- 
tration.  Juan  E.  Paredes,  formerly  a 

financial  representative  of  Honduras  in 
the  L^nited  States,  is  sending  to  members 
of  our  Congress  a  pamphlet  published  by 
him  in  New  Orleans.  He  asserts  in  this 
pamphlet  that  our  Government  by  threat- 
ening a  protectorate  induced  President 
Davila  to  sign  the  loan  agreement,  and  in 
return  for  this  harassed  the  Bonilla  revo- 
lutionists ;  but  aided  the  same  revolution- 
ists after  the  Congress  of  Honduras  had 
refused  to  ratify  the  agreement.  It  is 
said  that  the  Government  at  Washington 
will  soon  receive  a  protest,  bearing  the 
signatures  of  more  than  100,000  resi- 
dents of  Honduras,  against  this  loan 
agreement  or  treaty,  now  pending  in  the 
Senate.  They  assert,  it  is  reported,  that 
it  would  be  unconstitutional  for  Hon- 
duras to  negotiate  a  loan  under  the  pro- 
posed  conditions,   and   that   they    would 

even  prefer  annexation. An  extensive 

revolutionary  conspiracy  has  been  discov- 
ered in  Xicaragua.  Our  Govcnnncnt  is 
striving  to  prevent  a  filibustering  expedi- 
tion, planned  at  New  Orleans. Presi- 
dent Cabrera,  of  Guatemala,  hastens  to 
disclaim,  for  himself  and  his  Government, 
any  responsibility  for  utterances  hostile 
to  the  United  States  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  Central  American  journalists.  He 
could  not  approve,  he  savs,  remarks  in 
the  slightest  degree  offensive  to  the 
L^nited  States,  to  which  Guatemala  is 
"linker]  by  many  bonds  of  friendshi])." 

Premier  A^(|iiith  has 
British  Politics     assured     the      iionsi-     of 

Couimf)ns  thai  (he  Gov- 
ernnienl  would  rjo  all  in  its  power  to 
pass  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
Parliament  acr»mpreliensive  Irish  I  lonie 
Rule  r>ill.  This  tneans  that  the  bill  for 
the  insurance  of  wage-earners  and  the 
bill  for  the  disestablishment  of  ilu- 
(  hurch  of  I'.ngland  in  Wales  will  be 
pushed  thru  rapidly.  To  whal  e\leiil 
llie  Goverinnent   is   willing  to  use   pres 
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sure  to  advance  its  measures  was  sliown 
by  tlie  passage  of  Part  1  of  the  insur- 
ance bill  on  the  night  of  November  30, 
when  470  amendments  were  adopted  by 
the  use  of  the  "'guillotine."  The  entire 
Opposition,  after  a  vigorous  protest  by 
Mr.  l^aw,  rose  and  left  the  Cliamber  in 
a  body.  The  speaker's  voice  grew  tired 
of  putting  the  amendments  and  he  had 
to  be  relieved  by  the  Deputy  Speaker. 
In  the  case  of  oidy  one  of  the  amend- 
ments a  division  was  called  for  by  the 
Laborites,  but  otherwise  there  was  no 
opposition.  The  House  of  Lords  will 
probably  be  afraid  to  reject  or  to  amend 
to  any  considerable  extent  the  insurance 
bill,  for  on  the  whole  it  is  a  popular 
measure,  altho  it  has  aroused  various 
protests  from  many  quarters  where  it 
conflicts    with   established    customs    and 

private    interests. The    Naval    Prize 

bill  passed  on  its  third  reading  by  a  vote 
of  172  to  125.  This  low  majority  was  due 
to  the  fear  that  the  measure  will  cripple 
England  in  tmie  of  war  by  cutting  off 
the  food  supply  from  oversea.  The 
measure  carries  out  the  declaration  of 
London  defining  neutrality  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  the  Hague  Court.  The 
House  of  Lords  is  likely  to  reject  the 
bill,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
approved    by    the    last    conference    of 

the  Colonial   Premiers. The  Foreign 

Minister.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  has  written 
to  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  strongly  protest- 
ing, in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues of  the  Cabinet  who  are  in  favor 
of  equal  suffrage,  against  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  sufifragets,  which  he  says 
are  not  only  very  repugnant,  but  seri- 
ou.sly  retard  the  progress  of  the  cause. 

The  King,  and  Queen  of  England, 

on  their  arrival  at  Bombay.  December  2, 
and  at  Delhi  December  7.  were  received 
with  magnificent  ceremonies  and  a  great 
display  of  enthusiasm.  Four  fires  of  un- 
known origin  have  broken  out  in  the 
Durbar  camp  at  Delhi,  one  of  which  de- 
stroyed the  pavilion  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  Indian  princes  by  the 
King-Emperor,  causing  a  great  loss  of 
valuables  collected  there  for  the  cere- 
mony. These  frequent  and  mysterious 
fires  have  renewed  the  anxiety  felt  in 
England  for  the  safety  of  the  royal 
party  during  the  Durbar. 


The  Morocco  ^^  ^'"''  *"'^'  session  of  the 
Question  Keichstag  on  Decentber  5, 
the  Imperial  Chancellor, 
Dr.  von  Ik'lhmann-llollweg  .summed  up 
the  (ierman  side  of  the  Morocco  contro- 
ver.sy  with  England  in  a  dispassionate 
Mid  conciliatory  manner.  He  announced 
at  the  beginning  of  his  speech  that  the 
Imperial  Government  accepted  for  the 
future  parliamentary  control  of  any 
measures  extending  or  reducing  colo- 
liial  territory.  He  asserted  that  the  sus- 
picion of  German  policy  harbored  by  the 
British  Govenvment,  which  fomid  ex- 
pression in  Lloyd-George's  speech  of 
July  21,  was  unfounded.  Germany  had 
frankly  declared  that  she  had  no  thought 
of  a  naval  port  on  the  Moroccan  coast, 
and  if  the  British  Government  was  not 
satisfied  it  should  have  inquired  further, 
instead  of  acting  on  rumors  and  news- 
paper reports  concerning  Agadir.  In  re- 
gard to  the  good  will  exprest  by  Sir 
I^dward  Grey,  the  Chancellor  said : 

"English  Ministers  and  other  speakers  in 
the  House  of  Commons  have  exprest  a  desire 
for  the  betterment  of  the  relations  between 
Fngland  and  Germany.  For  myself,  I  am  in 
accord  with  that  wish,  but  I  rememlier  that  the 
same  wish  has  been  exprest  repeatedly  by  both 
sides  for  a  series  of  years.  Nevertheless,  wc 
have  obtained  experience  thru  what  has  oc- 
curred. My  phrase  'A  clean  slate'  has  been 
taken  up  by  England,  but  the  slate  of  the  re- 
cent past  has  been  written  on  with  a  hard  pen- 
cil, leaving  permanent  scratches,  wiiich  cannot 
be  written  over  in  the  future  if  suspicion 
wields  the  pencil. 

"The  English  Foreign  Minister  rightfully 
>;ees  that  Germany's  growing  strength  covers 
no  aggressive  plans.  We  wish  sincerely  not 
only  for  peace  and  friendship,  but  for  the 
actual  betterment  of  relations  tending  to  keep 
the  peace.  This  is  our  wish,  only,  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  she  needs  to  demon- 
strate her  desire  in  a  positive  manner  in  her 
policy." 

The  suggestion  of  the  Chancellor  that 
England  may  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing her  good  will  by  deeds  rather 
than  words  in  the  future  refers  doubt- 
less to  the  question  of  the  Bagdad  rail- 
roatl,  which  Germany  will  probably  now 
bring  to  the  front.  This  railroad  is  be- 
ing constructed  by  German  capital  and 
is  already  well  across  Asia  Minor  on  its 
way  to  Bagdad,  but  Great  Brita-n  bars 
the  way  to  an  outlet  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
According  to  the  recent  agreement   be- 
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twcen  Germany  and  Russia,  the  Bagdad 
railroad  may  be  extended  to  tlie  Persian 
border  within  the  Russian  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, connecting  there  with  the  road 
which  Russia  is  to  construct  across 
Xorthern  Persia  to  Afghanistan.  "The 
LJagdad  railroad  will  also  connect  with 
the  Syrian-Arabian  railroad,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  by  German  jingoes  that 
Egypt  is  no  longer  invulnerable  thru  iso- 
lation. It  would  be  possible  fi^r  a  Turk- 
ish and  German  army  combined  to  be 
transported  rapidly  from  Europe  by  rail- 
road down  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
across  to  the  Suez  Canal.  Then  on  the 
other  side  of  Egypt  is  Tripoli,  which  is 
to  come  into  the  possession  of  Germany's 
ally,  Italy.  The  foreign  policy  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey  is  being  sharply  criticised 
by  members  of  his  own  party  who  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  provoking  Germany 
to  the  limits  of  endurance  by  checking 
her    colonial   aspirations    in   all   possible 

ways.  The    Reichstag    which    was 

elected  in  1907  was  dissolved  by  imperial 
flecree  on  December  8,  and  the  general 
election  for  a  new  Reichstag  will  Ije  held 
on  January  12.  This  election  will  be 
watched  with  the  greatest  interest  by  the 
whole  world,  because  the  growing  power 
of  the  Social  Democratic  party  indicates 
that  it  will  have  a  very  large  membership 
in  the  next  Reichstag  and  not  impossibly 

a  majority. The   formal  negotiations 

between  France  and  Spain  in  regard  to 
the  division  of  Morocco  have  not  yet  be- 
gun, but  there  is  already  much  specula- 
tion as  to  whether  I-'rance  will  succeed 
in  cutting  down  the  Spanish  claims  to 
extensive  territory  in  Xorthern  Morocco 
based  upon  the  Franco-Spanish  treaty  of 
1904.  It  is  rumored  that  ['resident 
CaiMaux,  acting  in  connection  with  M.M. 
Delcasse  and  Cruppi,  has  taken  the 
unusual  step  of  interfering  directly  in 
international  f^olitics  by  crmimimicating 
thru  an  intermediary  to  King  Alfonso 
that  if  Spain  refused  to  show  an  accfjm- 
modating  spirit  to  i-'rance.  the  Spanish 
flynasty  would  be  in  danger  thru  the  rje- 
velopment  f^f  a  republican  movement  in 
Spain.  King  Alfonso  is  said  to  have  re- 
tortffl,  ".Sf>ain  is  w>{  Portugal."  The 
I'oreign  Minister.  M.  fie  Selves,  is  re- 
ported to  disapi>rove  of  such  tactics. 


The  Persian 
Situation 


Persia  still  refuses  to  ac- 
cede to  the  Russian  ulti- 
matum demanding  the  dis- 
missal of  W.  Morgan  Shuster  as  Treas- 
urer-General, the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  Russian  military  movements 
and  a  promise  to  submit  all  future  ap- 
pointments of  foreign  advisors  to  Russia 
and  Great  Britain.  The  Parliament  and 
l)eople  of  Persia  still  stand  by  Shuster, 
but  the  Regent  and  Cabinet  show  a  dis- 
position to.  compromise  with  Russia  on 
certain  points  on  condition  that  the  Rus- 
sian troops  do  not  advance  further  than 
Kasvin,  which  is  about  half  way  on  be- 
tween Resht  and  Teheran.  Possibly  the 
Russian  Government  may  be  consoled  by 
the  grant  of  the  coveted  railway  fran- 
chises from  the  Caucasus  to  Teheran. 
The  Mejliss,  or  Persian  Parliament,  has 
cabled  to  the  American  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  plea  for  the  support  in  the 
maintenance  of  popular  government  ex- 
prest  in  the  following  terms : 

"The  ultimatum  of  the  Russian  Government, 
threatening  our  independence,  havino  l)een  re- 
jected with  one  accord  by  a  country  wliich, 
jealous  of  its  liberties  tries  to  ])rcscrve  it  at 
any  price,  the  Russian  Government  would  im- 
pose it  upon  us  by  armed  force.  Our  one  of- 
fence is,  perhaps,  thai  we  have  understood 
the  necessity  of  a  new  regime  and  wish  to 
enter  upon  an  era  of  reform  and  organization. 
Convinced  of  our  perfect  innocence  and  of  not 
l)eing  guilty  of  any  aggressive  act,  we  api)eal 
to  the  humanitarian  sentiment  of  the  parha- 
ment  of  the  United  States  in  saying  to  them  : 

"V'ou  who  have  tasted  the  benefits  of  Hb- 
erty,  would  you  witness  the  fall  of  any  peo- 
]>\t  whose  only  fault  was  to  sympathize  with 
your  system  to  save  its  future?  Would  you 
sufTer  that  Persia  should  fall  for  having 
wished  to  preserve  its  national  dignity  and  for 
having  understood  the  sentiments  so  dear  to 
a  free  peo|)lc-? 

'"Irusting  in  the  sentiment  of  honoi  and 
justice  of  the  generous  people  of  which  you 
are  their  representatives,  we  are  sure  that  our 
appeal  will  penetrate  directly  to  your  ears  and 
will  gain  for  us  your  precious  aid  in  a  solu- 
tion .consistent  with  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  Persia." 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  Con- 
gress will  take  u|>  the  matter,  as  there  ap- 
pear no  legitimate  grounrls  for  our  in 
tervcntion  in  behalf  of  Persia.  The 
American  Governinent  will  confine  its  ef- 
forts to  the  protection  of  Mr.  Shuster  and 
his  family  in  the  case  of  war  or  rioting. 
"  — I>>rd  fiurzon  of  Kedleston,  former 
Viceroy  of    India,    has    spoken    in    the 
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I  louse  of  Lords  against  the  IVisian  pol- 
icy ot  the  ( ioveiniiient.  1  le  admitted  that 
Mr.  Shuster  had  shown  an  iiiif(jrtunate 
lack  of  tact  and  ac(|uaintaiicc  with  (lii)lo- 
niatic  usages,  l)Mt  he  (|uestioned  whether 
his  action  was  really  an  excnse  for  an 
armed  occnpatit»n  on  the  part  of  Rnssia, 
which  would  lead  inevitably  to  a  partition 
of  the  country.  Lord  Morley,  in  reply- 
ing, said  that  Russia  had  given  categori- 
cal assurance  that  such  measures  as  had 
been  taken  were  purely  provisional  and 
did  not  aim  at  a  violation  of  Persia's  in- 
tegrity and  independence.  Great  Hritain 
had  made  representations  to  Russia 
against  her  demands  for  the  payment  of 
the  expense  of  the  Russian  military  ex- 
pedition on  the  ground  that  this  would 
iuvohe  a  loan  and  make  it  morv  difficult 
for  Persia  to  restore  order  on  the  .south- 
ern trade  routes.  It  was  hinted  by  Lord 
Morley  that  Russia  would  make  further 
proposals  which  would  modify  the  de- 
mand for  indemnity.  This  is  understood 
to  refer  to  the  railroad  concession. 

J* 

^,     _,  Prince    Chun,    Regent    of 

The  Regent      ^^^.^^^    ^^^^    ^^^j^^^.    ^f    j,^^ 

esigns  Emperor,  resigned  his  posi- 

tion on  December  6.  A  Manchu  and  a 
Chinese  are  appointed  guardians  of  the 
child  sovereign,  namely.  Prince  Shi  Hsu, 
formerly  president  of  the  Senate  or  pre- 
liminary National  Assembly,  and  Hsu 
Shi-chang,  who  has  been  vice-president 
of  the  privy  council.  They  have  declined 
the  honor,  but  doubtless  merely  in  defer- 
ence to  Chinese  etiquet.  It  is  aL^o  one  of 
the  rules  of  Chinese  etiquet  that  a  resig- 
nation should  be  accompanied  by  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  incapacity  and  expres- 
sions of  contrition.  This  accounts  for 
the  tone  of  the  following  paragraphs 
from  the  edict  in  which  the  Empress 
Dowager  announces  Chun's  resignation : 

"His  administration  has  been  unpopular, 
constitutional  government  has  not  been  con- 
summated and  hence  the  people's  hearts  are 
broken  and  the  country  is  in  turmoil.  Thus 
one  man's  mismanagement  has  entailed  miser- 
able sufferings  on  the  nation.  He  regrets 
that  Ills  repentance  is  already  too  late.  He 
wept  and  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  resign. 

"Living  in  the  palace  I  am  ignorant  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  but  I  know  that  a  rebellion  exists 
and  that  fighting  is  going  on  which  is  caus- 
ing   general    disasters,    while    our    commerce 


wilh  iriiiidly  nalions  is  suiTering.  I  \\\\\s\  ii>- 
(juire  into  llu-  circumstances  and  Imd  a  rem- 
edy. I  will  lead  the  luiiperor,  who  is  of  len- 
der age,  and  conduct  au<liences.' 

The  Empress  Dowager  in  this  edict  an- 
noiiiues  that  the  Premier  and  the  (Cabinet 
will  coulidl  the  adniinislratioii  and  ap- 
pi)iiitiiients  and  she  adds  that  the  people 
"must  now  realize  that  the  court  does  not 
object  to  the  surrender  of  the  power  in- 
vested in  the  throne."  Prince  T'hun  re- 
tires on  a  pension  of  about  $30,000  a 
year.  His  brothers,  Prince  Tsni  Tao  and 
Prince  Tsai  11  sun  have  each  contributed 
$f)(X),()oo  for  military  expenses.  An  edict 
has  been  issued  permitting  the  Chinese"  to 
cut  off  their  cues.  This  style  of  hair 
dressing  was  imposed  upon  the  Chinese 
by  the  Manchus  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
(|uest  as  a  sign  of  subjugation,  and  in  re- 
cent years  radicals  have  shown  their  op- 
position to  the  d_\-nasty  by  cutting  off  their 
cues,  sometimes  privately  and  individual- 
ly, sometimes  collectively  in  a  public 
demonstration.  The  rebels  of  South 
China,  like  their  predecessors,  the 
Tai-pings,  are  all  cueless.  The  adoption 
of  the  calendar  of  Western  nations  is  also 

approved   by   imperial   edict. Premier 

Yuan  Shi-kai  has  now,  by  the  resignation 
of  the  Regent  and  the  appointment  of  one 
of  his  friends  as  the  Chinese  guardian  of 
the  Emperor,  become  the  supreme  power 
in  Peking.  He  has  opened  negotiations 
with  the  revolutionists  on  the  Yang-tse 
by  despatching  his  trusted  ally,  Tang 
Shao-yi,  to  Han-kow  to  see  if  an  agree- 
ment cannot  be  reached  with  General  Li 
Yuan-hung.  The  armistice  has  been  ex- 
tended to  December  21  for  that  purpose. 
The  revolutionists  still  insist  upon  a  re- 
public, but  perhaps  now  that  the  Throne 
has  yielded  everything  essential  they  may 
be  willing  to  compromise  on  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  either  with  the  present 
incumbent  or  some  Chinese  as  Emperor. 
Disorder  and  distress  are  increasing  in 
the  country  at  large.  Business  is  at  a 
standstill ;  bands  of  brigands  roam  thru 
the  provinces,  and  thousands  are  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  Neither. revolution- 
ists nor  imperialists  have  funds  for  the 
support  of  administration  or  the  payment 
of  their  troops,  and  foreign  capitalists  are 
afraid  to  make  loans  to  either  party,  for 
fear  lest  the  other  prove  victorious  and 
repudiate  payment. 


We  had  actually  begun  ouu  Long,  Long  Journey. 


Color  illustration  by  Charles  Pears  from  Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast,  by  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.  Illustrated 
holiday  edition  with  Introduction  by  Sir  Wilfred  Cren- 
FELL.     Copyright,    1911,    The    Macmillan    Company. 


A  Classic  of  the  Sea 


BY   JACK    LONDON 

[Thru  the  courtesy  of  The  Macmillan  Company  we  are  able  to  include  in  tliis  issue 
one  of  the  beautiful  colored  plates  illustrating  their  new  edition  of  Dana's  "Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast."  Jack  London,  who  needs  no  introduction,  writes  the  following  character- 
istic   description    of    the    changes    that    have    come  in  the  seafaring  world  since  the  publication 


of   this   book. — Editor.] 

ONCE  in  a  hundred  years  is  a  book 
written  that  hves  not  alone  for 
its  own  century,  but  becomes  a 
document  for  the  future  centuries,  Such 
a  book  is  Dana's.  When  Alarryat's  and 
Cooper's  sea  novels  are  gone  to  dust, 
stimulating  and  joyful  as  they  have  been 
to  generations  of  men,  still  will  remain 
"Two  Years  Before  the  Mast." 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  Dana's 
book  is  the  classic  of  the  sea,  not  because 
there  was  anything  extraordinary  about 
Dana,  but  for  the  precisely  contrary  rea- 
son that  he  was  just  an  ordinary,  nor- 
mal man,  clear-seeing,  hard-headed,  con- 
trolled, fitted  with  adequate  educat^ion  to 
go  about  the  work.  He  brought  a 
trained  mind  to  put  down  with  un- 
troubled vision  what  he  saw  of  a  certain 
phase  of  work-a-day  life.  There  was 
nothing  brilliant  nor  flyaway  about  himi. 
lie  was  not  a  genius. 

He  was  overlorded  neither  by  sen- 
timent nor  by  imagination.  Other- 
wise he  might  have  been  guilty 
of  the  beautiful  exaggeration  in  Mel- 
ville's "Typee"  or  the  imaginative 
orgies  in  the  latter's  "Moby  Dick."  It 
was  Dana's  cool  poise  that  saved  him 
from  being  spreadeagled  and  flogged 
when  two  of  his  mates  were  so  treated ; 
it  was  his  lack  of  abandon  that  prevented 
him  from  taking  ujj  permanently  with 
the  sea,  that  prevented  him  from  seeing 
more  than  one  poetical  spot,  and  more 
than  one  romantic  spot  on  all  the  coast 
of  Old  California.  Those  apparent  de- 
fects were  his  strength.  They  enabled  him 
magnificently  to  write,  and  for  all  time, 
the  picture  of  the  sea  life  of  his  fime. 

Written  close  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
f,-ntury,    such    has    been    the    revolution 
workfrd   in   man's  method  of  trafficking 
with  the  sea  that  thevifc  anrl  conditions 
'escribed   in    Dana's ^t)Ook   have   passed 
utterly  away.     Gone  are  the  crack  clip- 
pers, the  driving  caj^tains,  the  hard-bitten 
but    efficient    foremast    hands.      Remain 
-nly  crawling  cargo  tanks,  dirty  tramps, 
greyhound  liners,  and  a  somlK-r,  sordid 


type  of  sailing  ship.  The  only  records 
broken  today  by  sailing  vessels  are  those 
for  slowness.  They  are  no  longer  built 
for  speed,  nor  are  they  manned  before 
the  mast  by  so  sturdy  a  sailor  stock,  nor 
aft  the  mast  are  they  officered  by  sail- 
carrying  captains  and  driving  mates. 

Speed  is  left  to  the  liners,  who  run  the 
silk  and  tea  and  spices.  Admiralty 
courts,  boards  of  trade  and  underwriters 
frown  upon  driving  and  sail  carrying. 
Xo  more  are  the  free-and-easy,  dare- 
devil days,  when  fortunes  were  made,  in 
fast  runs  and  lucky  ventures,  not  alone 
for  owners,  but  for  captains  as  well. 
Nothing  is  ventured  now.  The  risks  of 
swift  passages  cannot  be  abided.  Freights 
are  calculated  to  the  least  fraction  ot  per 
cent.  The  captains  do  no  speculating,  no 
bargain-m.aking,  for  the  owners.  The 
latter  attend  to  all  this,  and  by  wire  and 
cable  rake  the  ports  of  the  seven  seas  in 
quest  of  cargoes,  and  thru  their  agents 
make  all  business  arrangements. 

It  has  been  learned  that  small  crews 
only,  and  large  carriers  only,  can  return 
a  decent  interest  on  the  investment.  The 
inevitable  corollary  is  that  speed  and 
spirit  are  at  a  discount.  There  is  no 
discussion  of  the  fact  that  in  the  sailing 
merchant  marine  the  seamen,  as  a  class, 
have  sadly  deteriorated.  Men  no  longer 
sell  farms  to  go  to  sea.  But  the  lime  of 
which  Dana  writes  was  the  heyday  of 
fortune-making  and  adventure  on  the 
sea — with  the  full  connotation  of  hard- 
ship arid  peril  always  attendant. 

It  was  Dana's  fortune,  for  the  sake  of 
the  picture,  that  the  "Pilgrim"  was  an 
average  ship,  with  an  average  crew  and 
officers,  and  managed  with  average  dis- 
cipline. Even  the  hazing  that  took  place 
after  the  California  coast  was  reached 
was  of  the  average  sort.  The  "Pilgrim" 
savored  not  in  any  way  of  a  hell  ship. 
The  captain,  while  not  the  sweetest- 
natnred  man  in  the  world,  was  only  an 
average  Down  I'^ast  driver,  neither  bril- 
liant nor  sU^venly  in  his  seamanship, 
neither  cruel  nor  sentimental  in  the  treat- 
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ment  of  his  men.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  were  no  extra  Hberty  days, 
no  delicacies  added  to  the  meager  fore- 
castle fare,  nur  grog  or  hot  eotifee  on 
double  watches,  on  the  other  hand  the 
crew  was  not  chronically  crippled  by  the 
continual  play  of  knuckle-dusters  and  be- 
laying pins.  Once,  and  once  only,  were 
men  flogged  and  ironed — a  very  fair 
average  for  the  year  1834,  for  at  that 
time  Hogging  on  board  merchant  vessels 
was  already  well  on  the  decline. 

The  difference  between  the  sea  life 
then  and  now  can  be  no  better  epitomized 
than  in  Dana's  description  of  the  dress 
of  the  sailor  of  his  day: 

"The  trousers  tight  around  the  hips,  and 
thence  liaiiging  long  and  loose  around  the 
feet,  a  superal)un(i;ince  of  checked  shirt,  a 
low-crowned,  well-varnished  black  hat,  worn 
on  the  back  of  tbe  head,  with  half  a  fathom 
of  black  ribbon  hanging  over  the  left  eye,  and 
a  peculiar  tie  to  the  black  silk  neckerchief." 

The  Dana  sailed  from  Boston  only 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  much 
that  is  at  present  obsolete  was  then  in 
full  sway.  For  instance,  the  old  word 
larboard  was  still  in  use.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  larboard  watch.  The  vessel 
was  on  the  larboard  tack.  It  was  only 
the  other  day,  because  of  its  similarity  in 
sound  to  starboard,  that  larboard  was 
changed  to  port.  Try  to  imagine  "All 
larboard  bowlines  on  deck!"  being  shout- 
ed down  into  the  forecastle  of  a  present 
day  ship.  Yet  that  was  the  call  used  on 
the  "Pilgrim"  to  fetch  Dana  and  the  rest 
of  his  v.atch  on  deck. 

The  chronometer,  which  is  merely  the 
least  imperfect  timepiece  man  has  de- 
vised, makes  possible  the  surest  and  easi- 
est method  by  far  of  ascertaining  longi- 
tude. Yet  the  "Pilgrim"  sailed  in  a  day 
when  the  chronometer  was  just  coming 
into  general  use.  So  little  was  it  depend  ■ 
ed  upon  that  the  "Pilgrim"  carried  only 
one.  and  that  one,  going  wrong  at  the 
outset,  was  never  used  again.  A  navi- 
gator of  the  present  would  be  aghast  if 
asked  to  voyage  for  two  years  from  Bos- 
ton, around  the  Horn  to  California,  and 
back  again,  without  a  chronometer.-  In 
those  days  such  a  proceeding  was  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  for  those  were  the  days 
when  dead  reckoning  was  indeed  some- 
thing to  reckon  on,  when  running  down 
the  latitude  was  a  common  way  of  find- 
ing a  place,  and  when  lunar  observations 


were  direly  necessary.  Very  few  mer- 
chant ofhcers  of  today  ever  make  a  lunar 
observaticjii  and  a  large  percentage  are 
luiable  to  do  it. 

"Se/^teinhcr  .V(i.  -Upon  coming  on  deck  at 
seven  bells  in  the  morning  we  found  the  other 
watch  aloft  throwing  water  upon  the  sails, 
and  looking  astern  we  saw  a  small,  clipper- 
built  brig  with  a  black  hull  heading  directly 
after  us.  We  went  to  work  immediately,  and 
put  all  the  canvas  upon  the  brig  which  we 
could  get  upon  her,  rigging  out  oars  for  stud- 
ding-sail yards;  and  continued  wetting  down 
the  sails  by  buckets  of  water  whipped  u\)  to 
the  mast  head.  .  .  .  She  was  armed,  and  full 
of  men,  and  showed  no  colors." 

The  foregoing  sounds  like  a  para- 
graph from  "Midshipman  Easy"  or  the 
"Water  Witch"  rather  than  a  paragraph 
from  the  soberest,  faithfulest  and  most 
literal  chronicle  of  the  sea  ever  written. 
And  yet  the  chase  of  the  brig  "Pilgrim" 
by  a  pirate  occurred  on  September  22, 
1834 — only  two  generations   ago. 

Dana  was  the  thorogoing  type  of  man, 
not  overbalanced  and  erratic,  without 
quirk  or  quibble  of  temperament.  1  le 
was  efificient,  but  not  brilliant.  His  was 
a  general  all-around  efficiency.  He  was 
efificient  at  the  law  ;  he  was  efficient  at 
college ;  he  was  efificient  as  a  sailor ;  he 
was  efificient  in  the  matter  of  pride,  when 
that  pride  was  no  more  than  the  pride  of 
a  forecastle  hand,  at  $12  a  month,  in  his 
seaman's  task  well  done,  in  the  smart 
sailing  of  his  captain,  in  the  cleanness 
and  trimness  of  his  ship. 

There  is  no  sailor  whose  cockles  of  the 
heart  will  not  warm  to  Dana's  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  time  he  sent  down  a 
royal  yard.  Once  or  twice  he  had  seen 
it  done.  He  had  got  an  old  hand  in  the 
crew  to  coach  him.  And  then,  the  first 
anchorage  at  Monterey,  being  pretty 
thick  with  the  second  mate,  he  got  him 
to  ask  the  mate  to  be  sent  up  the  first 
time  the  royal  yards  were  strftck.  "For- 
tunately,'' as  Dana  describes  it,  "I  got 
thru  without  any  word  from  the  officer, 
and  heard  the  'well  done'  of  the  mate, 
when  the  yard  reached  the  deck,  with  as 
much  satisfaction  as  I  ever  felt  at  Cam- 
bridge on  seeing  a  'bene'  at  the  foot  of  a 
Latin  exercise." 

"This  was  the  first  time  I  had  taken  a 
weather  ear-ring,  and  I  felt  not  a  little 
proud  to  sit  astride  of  the  weather  yard- 
arm,  past  the  ear-ring,  and  sing  out 
'Haul  out  to  leeward !'  "      He  had  been 
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over  a  year  at  sea  before  he  essayed  this  detail  of  life  before  the  mast  and  hide- 
able  seaman's  task,  but  he  did  it,  and  he  dro^sihing-  on  the  coast  of  California,  but 
did  it  with  pride.  And  with  pride  he  of  the  unvarnished,  simple  psycholog'y 
went  down  a  400-foot  cliff,  on  a  pair  of  and  ethics  of  the  forecastle  hands  who 
top-gallant  studding-sail  halyards  bent  drotThed  the  hides,  stood  at  the  wheel, 
together,  to  dislodge  several  dollars'  made  and  took  in  sail,  tarred  down  the 
worth  of  stranded  bullock  hides,  tho  all  rigging,  holystoned  the  decks,  turned  in 
the  acclaim  he  got  from  his  mates  was:  all-standing,  grumbled  as  they  cut  about 
"What  a  d — d  fool  you  were  to  risk  your  the  kid,  criticised  the  seamanship  of  their 
life  for  half  a  dozen  hides !"  officers,  and  estimated  the  duration  of 
In  brief,  it  was  just  this  efficiency  in  their  exile  from  the  cubic  space  of  the 
pride,  as  well  as  work,  that  -enabled  Dana  hide-house, 
to  set  down,  not  merely  the  photographic  glen  Ellen.  Cal. 

A  Christmas  Hymn 

BY  JULIE  M.  LIPPMANN 

'TwAS  humble  Mary  bore  God's  son — 

Hosanna !   Hosanna ! 
Than  He  there  was  no  lowlier  one, 

Hosanna ! 
Within  a  manger  He  was  laid, 
Where  oxen  lowed  and  asses  brayed, 
Where  gentle  Mary  softly  praved, 

"Hosanna!   Hosanna!" 

Afoot  came  alien  travelers  three, 

Hosanna!   Hosanna! 
I'rom  distant  lands  the  babe  to  see, 

Hosanna ! 
.\bove   their   heads   the   night  arched   wide, 
They  took  a  star  to  be  their  guide. 
And  so  trod  Christward  side  bv  side, 

Hosanna !   Hosanna ! 

Cofl  chooscth  thee — He  chooseth  me, 

Hosanna  !    I  losaiina  ! 
However  humble  we  may  be, 

Hosanna ! 
His  will  it  is  to  manifest 
Himself  within  each  human  breast, 
So  we  may  bear   His  image  blest — 

]  fosanna !   Hosanna ! 

Tile  lords  of  life  shall  bend  Ihc  knee, 

Hosanna!    Hosanna! 
I'.cforf    Ihc  heart  of  thee  atul  ine — 

Hosanna  ! 
When  Christ   is  born   and  crad'cd  tiierc, 
VVhat  holier  hostel  anywhere? 
Make  haste,  then,  heart,  such  bliss  (o  hear 

Hosatma !    Hosanna! 

Sr.w  \ii»K  City 
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WE  may  hold,  with  proximate 
tnith,  that  the  ilhistrated  books 
of  the  season,  into  which  pub- 
Hshers  crowd  too  many  of  their  books, 
are  of  two  general  sorts :  the  books  we 
should  welcome  at  any  season  at  all,  and 
those  which  we  tolerate  because  Christ- 
mas is  coming.  And  the  books  new  in 
their  matter  as  well  as  their  manner  have 
first  innings. 

Peter  Pan  is,  in  one  sense,  not  pre- 
cisely new ;  but  a  Peter  Pan  book  writ- 
ten after  the  play — that  at  least  is  new, 
and  very  welcome.  The  playgoer  will 
not  find  the  drawings  by  F.  D.  Bedford 
altogether  satisfactory ;  he  will  crave  the 
Captain  Hook  of  the  stage,  not  the  page ; 
he  will  wonder  if  it  is  really  better  to 
have  a  Puck-like  Peter  instead  of  the 
inimitable  Maude-Adams  Peter ;  but,  on 
second  thoughts,  he  will  be  glad  that  Mr. 
Bedford  did  not  try  to  inspire  himself 
from  either  the  American  or  the  English 
theatrical  performances.  His  style  is 
airy  and  fanciful;  not  the  inspired-fanci- 
ful of  Arthur  Rackham,  but  expressing 
an  easily  comprehended  kind  of  fancy. 
Mr.  Barrie  himself  has  done  more  than 
"storify"  a  play.^ 

Better  to  read,  however,  than  any 
warming  over,  even  a  sublimated  rehash. 
is  the  thing  itself.  One  who  is  not 
afraid  of  a  published  play  cannot  do 
better  than  take  up  Maeterlinck's  Blue 
Bird  in  the  new  edition,  with  color  pic- 

>Peter  and  Wendy.     By  J.   M.   Barrie.     New   York: 
Chas.    Scribner's   Sons.     $1.50 


tures  by  1'.  Cayley  Robinson.-  Not  that 
the  pictures  equal  in  beauty  the  Belgian 
poet's  book,  translated  with  success  by 
Alexander  Teixeira  dc  Mattos,  nor  can 
anything  rival  the  beauty  of  the  staging 
of  the  Blue  Bird  as  it  is  given  in  our 
own  theaters.  Yet  there  is  beauty  here. 
This  edition  differs  from  its  prede- 
cessors, not  in  the  pictures  alone,  and  the 
big  pages,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  text 
contains  the  latest  alterations  and  addi- 
tions made  by  the  author  for  the  Paris 
production.  Some  of  the  scenes — not 
the  same  ones — have  been  omitted  in  the 
London  and  New  York  performances. 

Since  we  are  admiring  works  of  the 
imagination,  let  us  record  the  issue  of 
A  Viking's  Love  and  Other  Tales  of  the 
North,  by  Ottilie  A.  Liljencrantz.^  This 
is  not  a  translation ;  the  author  was  born 
in  Chicago.  She  died  there,  too,  a  year 
ago,  and  we  welcome  this  somewhat 
elaborate  edition  of  some  of  her  best 
work.  Neither  is  Mr.  Rolleston's  work  a 
translation  precisely ;  tho  in  the  course 
of  it  some  of  the  ancient  tales,  told  in 
Gaelic  once,  and  still  so  told,  are  ren- 
dered into  English.*  Mr.  Rolleston's 
book  is  essentially  a  popularization ;  but 

-The  Bi.ve  Bird.  A  Fairy  Play  in  Six  Acts.  B\ 
Maurice  Maeterlinck.  New  York:  Dodd,  ^lead  S;  C  >. 
$4-50. 

'A  Viking's  Love.  Etc.  Bv  Ottilie  A.  LiljencriDit'. 
Chicago:    A.   C.    McClurg  &   Co.     $i. 

■'>[yths  .\nd  Legends  of  the  Celtic  Race.     B.v  7 
IV.    Rollestoii.      64    full-iiaue    illustratu.ns    hy    Stephen 
Reid.     New  York:   T.   Y.   Crowell   &   Co.     $^.50. 

See  also  The  Ku.tartan  Wonder  Hook,  ^v  i.Oi.'i 
Gregory  (Duttoii;  $1.50);  intoiided  i-vrimarily  for  chil 
dren,   but   capable   of   pleasing  grown-ui'S.    loo. 
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it  is,  essentially  again,  an  honest  popu- 
larization. The  writer  has  read  widely, 
and  a  great  deal  of  his  reading  has  been 
given  to  the  field  of  the  present  volume  ; 
but,  being  no  specialist,  he  is  at  no  pains 
to  conceal  his  borrowings,  telling  us,  in- 
stead, where  we  can  studv  further  into 


but  it  is  a  risk  worth  taking.  What  a 
glorious  paganism  it  is — tho  the  word 
paganism  is  here  to  be  taken  literally, 
and  not  in  the  modern  fashionable  sense. 
Mr.  Rolleston  happens  to  be  an  Irish 
Celt,  but  you  do  not  have  to  be  a  fellow 
Irishman  to  share  his  interest  in  study- 
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th<;  myths  and  folk  lore  of  the  pu//hng 
race  if  it  is  a  race — which  he  himself 
rfj>rf  cnts  as  well  as  describes.  One  is 
in  danger  of  falling  intrj  enthusiasm  fl 
use  the  rold  ()\(\  eightrcnlli  cjitury  sense 
of    fhf    word)    in    fxauiiiiiiif,'    rclticism  ; 


111^  this  pef>ple  that  spread  over  all  C  en 
tral  and  Western  I'.inope,  out  of  no  one 
knows  where,  coloring  the  language  and 
civilization  of  every  land  they  con(|uered 
and,  in  time,  lost,  and  inspiring  not  a 
liflic    of    foreign    literature,    besides    fin 
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time,  aj^^aiii)  creatinj^  tlifir  own.  I  am 
kUkI  tliat  Mr.  l-iollt'Ntun  takes  a  ll.iig  ai 
llic  word  Aiij^lo-Saxon  (he  is  not  the- 
tirst  hen-,  either),  for  the  word  should 
surely  hi-  An^do-C'eltic.  Who  indeed 
were  the  people  who  held  Mritain  hcfore 
the  Xiif^les  and  Saxons,  the  Danes  and 
the  Northmen,  came?  Whom  did  Cnesar 
eon(|uer,  if  not  Celts?  And  the  legends 
Mr.  Rolleston  tells  us  of  helonjr  to  us  all, 
and  not  exclusively  to  those  of  us  who 
are  descendants  of  William  the  Con- 
(|ueror's  bullies,  or  the  ".Ang^lo-Saxon" 
contingent  of  blond  beasts. 

The   Celts,  you  may   remember,  once 
sacked  Rome,  but  they  did  not  destroy 
<|uite  everything  they  foimd  there,  leav- 
ing  monuments   and    statues   enough   to 
furnish  illustrations  for  H.   R.  Walter's 
Art  of  the  Romans.'^     It  is  a  handsome 
volimic.  without  the  fussincss  of  decora- 
tion that  would  be  inappropriate  to  the 
theme.     Sol'd  merit  is  the  characteristic 
here,     and     also     in      T-     C.     Stobart's 
Greece,    with    even    finer    illustrations." 
We    like    the    words    with    which    Mr. 
Stobart     prefaces      his     book :      "With 
the    progress    of    research."    he    writes, 
"classical    scholarship    tends    more    and 
more  toward  narrower  fields  of  special- 
ization.     Real    students    are    now    like 
miners    working    underground,    each    in 
his    own    shaft,    buried    far    away    from 
sight  or  earshot  of  the   public,   so  that 
they  even  begin  to  lose  touch  with  one 
another.     This  makes  an  occas'onal  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  field  of  operations  not 
only  necessary  for  interested  onlookers. 
.     .     .     but  also  serviceable  to  the  schol- 
ars themselves."     ]\Ir    Stobart  is   fortu- 
nate in  the  moment  of  his  book's  appear- 
ance, for  it  is  now  possible  worthily  to 
illustrate     the     prehistoric     culture     of 
Greece,  and  to  link  it  up  in  some  wise 
with  the  classical  periods.     For  both  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford  and  the 
British    Museum    have    lately    added    to 
their    collections   magnificent    models   of 
the    treasures    of    Crete    and    Mycena;. 
These  are  reproduced  in  color. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Glory  that 
was  Greece  to  the  Mystery  that  was 
Medievalism,  but  books  can  be  found  to 

'The  Art  op  the  Romans.  Bv  H.  B.  Walters. 
-2  plates  and  lo  illustiations  in  the  text.  New  York: 
The   M.icniillan    Cc       $5. 

"The  GuiRY  that  \Vas  Greece.  .\  Survey  of  Hel- 
lenic Ci'.lture  anil  ri\  ilization.  Bv  J.  C.  Stobart. 
Philadelphia:   J.    R.    l.ipiincott   Co.      $7.50. 


bridge  it.  <  )ne  of  these  is  the  very  beau- 
tiful volume  in  the  Conno'sseurs'  Li- 
brary entitled  llliiiiiiiiuted  Manuscripts.'' 
"An  attempt  is  made,"  writes  the  modest 
author,  "to  sketch  the  history  of  the 
illumination  of  vellum  manuscripts;  from 
classical  times  down  to  the  decay  and 
virtual  disuse  of  the  art  wh'ch  resulted 
.  .  .  from  the  introduction  of  print- 
ing" ;  an  attempt  which  is  richly  served 
in  the  beauty  of  the  many  plates  and  of 
the  ample  letterpress.  And  if  one  wishes 
to  l)reatlie  the  ecclesiastical-esthetical 
atmosphere  while  reading  of  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  sacred  books,  let  him  read, 
synchronously,  Mr.  Collins's  impression- 
istic Cathedral  Cities  of  Italy.^ 

But  there  is  also  an  art  of  the  far 
East  in  which  this  western  world  takes 
a  keen  delight  today,  and  we  welcome 
Mr.  Arthur  Morrison's  study  of  the  - 
Japanese  painters."  F.ach  of  his  volumes  f 
bas  fifty  or  sixty  beautiful  collotypes, 
many  of  them,  especially  those  illustrat- 
ing the  earlier  periods,  introducing  the 
reader  to  an  art  with  which  he  is  likely 
to  be  most  unfamiliar.  Mr.  Morrison 
acquits  himself  with  discretion  and  abili- 
ty. "One  is  accustomed  to  hear  the  pic- 
torial art  of  Japan  spoken  of  as  if  it 
comprised  nothing  but  the  color  prints, 
and  even  to  hear  the  Japanese  blamed 
for  failing  to  esteem  their  prints  at  their 
proper  value ;  which  is  precisely  as  tho 
an  Asiatic  should  condemn  us  for  our 
failure  to  exalt  the  work  of  Lancret  and 
Lavrcince  above  that  of  Titian  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo."  Mr.  Morrison  tells  us 
much  of  the  art  of  old  Japan  that  will 
surely  interest  those  who.  at  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  or  elsewhere, 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  the 
nid'inents  of  Japanese  art.  secular  and 
religious. 

Two  books  devoted  to  the  history  of 
the  art  of  France  have  lately  appeared  in 
English,  the  admirable  studv  of  M. 
Hourticq  in  translation,  and  Alr.Caffin's 
Story  of  French  Painting.^^  Mr.  Cafiin 
in  his  very  first  chapter  emphasizes  the 

"ll.I.UMINATED  Manusckm'ts.  B.V  J.  .4.  Ht'rbe't. 
Xew    York:  (I.   P.    Putnanrs  Sins.     $7.50. 

"Cathedrai.  Cities  of  Italy.  By'll'.  11'.  Collin.'!. 
R.I.  Illustrations  by  the  .Viithor.  New  York:  Dodd 
Mead   &   Co.      $3. .so. 

'•'The    Painters    of    Japan.       Bv    .Irthur    .Iforn.v, 
Two  \'olunies.     New  York:   F.   .\.   Stokes  &  Co.     $,!,> 

'".\rt  in  France.  By  Louis  Hourticq.  New  York: 
C"has.    Scrihner's  Sons.     $i..!;o. 

The   Story   of    French    Paintinc.      B.v   CharU-s    .'" 
Cifliii.      New   York:   The   Ccnturv   Co.     $i,-'o. 
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fact  that  France  is  (as  M.  de  Maulde  la 
Claviere  has  observed)  a  singular  coun- 
try, "slightly  Greek,  half  Latin  or  Ligu- 
rian,  very  Gallic  or  very  German,  and  in 
the  West,  the  country  of  an  intellectual 
gulf  stream,  dreamers — Celts.  "In  the 
study  of     French   art 

it   is   well   to   remeniT  

ber  that  France  is 
not  a  'Latin'  coun- 
try, pure  and  sim- 
ple, any  more  than 
America,  or  for  that 
matter  Britain,  is 
"Anglo  -  S  a  X  o  n.'  " 
And  Mr.  Caffin  (tho 
he  never  writes  pro- 
foundly)  is  not 
afraid  of  generaliza- 
tion. M.  Hourticq's 
book  has  a  far  great- 
er reference  value 
than  his — it  is  in- 
deed a  masterpiece 
of  skilful  condensa- 
tion— but  The  Story 
of  France  "is  pri- 
m  a  r  i  1 }  o'^n-rerned 
with  p  r  i  n  c  i  p  les." 
Superficiality  has  no 
terrors  for  Mr.  Caf- 
fin, and  he  writes 
very  engagingly  of 
native  and  exotic  in- 
fluences in  French 
art  from  Francis  I's 
time  down  to  le 
Cubisme. 

More       profitable 
than      the     study    of 

ensationaJism,  how- 
ever, is  the  lesson  we 
may  learn  from 
Winslow  Homer,  in 
whose  death  (tho  he 
'fft       no       "'pupils"; 

\merica  lost  one  of 
its  prop  bets.  To 
Homer  the  critic  of 
the  Boston  Iran- 
script  now  devotes  a 
large     and     extraordinarily 


tive  volume.^^  Mr.  Downcs  goes 
into  great  detail ;  his  leisurely  mon- 
ograi)h  is  scarcely  intended  for  the 
kind  of  reader  who  wants  to  learn 
"all  about"  a  subject  from  a  ten- 
minute  book  review.  The  basis  of  Ho- 
mer's art  was.  says 
Mr.  Beutty,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Carnegie 
iNluseum.  wlio  fur- 
nishes a  brief  intro- 
d  u  c  t  i  o  n,  "simple 
truth." 
casion  ot 
to  the 
Front's 
two  of 
picking 
along  the 


On   the   oc- 
a   visit  paid 
recluse      at 
Neck.      the 
them     were 
their       way 
coast,  over 
the  shelving  rocks  fa- 
miliar to  all  of  us  wdio 
the     painter's 
when       Mr. 
suddenly 


know 
work. 
Beatty 
asked : 


A   I'UIML  OK   IIOKLSAI 

flirU  in  the  characters  of  Kioyu  and  Sofii, 
by  Teipiai  llokuba.  From  the  collection 
of  Arthur  Morrison,  author  of  "The 
I'aintrrs  of  Japan"    CStokev) 


authorita-      lanrl  poets!'* 


"  'Mr.  Homer,  do  you 
ever  take  the  liberty,  in 
paintins^  nature,  of  mod- 
ii'ving  the  color  of  anv 
part  ?' 

'■'Never!  Never! 
When  I  have  selected 
the  thing  carefully,  1 
paint  it  exactly  as  it  ap- 
pears.' Turning  toward 
his  studio,  and  pointing 
♦  o  the  gallery  which 
hung  along  the  second 
story,  he  added :  'When 
I  was  painting  the  Lux- 
embourg picture,  I  car- 
ried the  canvas,  repeat- 
edly, from  the  rocks  be- 
low, hung  it  on  that  bal- 
cony, and  studied  it 
from  a  distance  with 
reference  sim()ly  to  its 
simple  and  absolute 
truth.  Never!'  he  re- 
iterated." 

Such  was  the  fidel- 
ity of  this  New  I'-ug- 
land  paintei  t(j  the 
scene  which  had  in- 
spircfl  the  New  I'^ug- 
'But  it  was  the  sea  th;it 


"Tiip  l.trr.  AWfj  VVonKJi  of  WiksUiw  IIomkk.  Ii\ 
H'lllinm  It'ywe  iJovmet.  With  illutiratlon*.  Ho«ton : 
M  ;n   Co.      %f>.      I.'i    '11   note,   too,   the   new 

.'  e'lition  of  lih-.nhelh  K.  and  Joiefih 
l',-rr,-ii  ;  /./cK  or  l-^Mr*  M'NV.ii  Wntmi.m,  1  iih- 
li'hr.l     by     the     J.     f'..     I.ippincoit     f.o.,     Philadelphia 


'"Tjik  ToKTii'  Nkw  Km«;i.anu.  By  Helen  /trchthalil 
Clarke.  New  VorU:  linker  Sc  Taylor  Co..  $2.50.  The 
book  i"!  illitili.-ili-d  with  a  f rontisuiece  in  lolorH.  pho 
toi(raph«,  and  many  iiuotalioiiH  of  verse.  Thr  atiliioi 
write*  pleasantly  of  Nature:  l-'rom  th<  IlilK  lo  tho 
•Sea";  "Koriiance" ;  "Jlintoiy";  "l'"ri<iiilsliip,"  and 
"Thought  "       Mere     one     may     ranKr     another    of     thi; 


'  .V  '4 


TTTF     INDI'PF.NDF.NT 


A  VISIT  ON  THE  LAWNS  OF  THE  OLDEN   TIME 
An  illustration  for  Hildegarde  Hawthorne's  "Lure  of  the  Garden"    (Century) 
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Homer  loved.''  As  Mr.  Downcs  remarks, 
his  brother,  Charles  S.  Homer,  said  of 
him  in  Maine  :  "  'He  did  not  go  in  for  ex- 
pensive or  elaborate  tackle,  but  he  usual- 
ly caught  the  biggest  fish.'  One  might 
make  a  parable  of  this  and  apply  it  to  his 
art. 

"In  the  little  garden  behind  the  [Scar- 


Lure  of  the  Gardcn.^'-^  Miss  Hawthorne's 
book  is  well  printed  on  thick  paper,  and 
is  illustrated  in  color  and  in  black  and 
white — one  of  the  latter  we  reproduce 
with  this  review.  It  is  not  a  book  for 
the  professional  gardener,  and  hardly  for 
connoisseurs,  but  it  is  a  handsome  gift 
l^ook,    interestingly   written    in    a   sonie- 


WINSI.OW    IIOMKK    rAiNTiN<j    -TUK   GULF    STREAM" 
111'.   sIkHo   at    Prrmt's    Neck.    .Scarboro.    Me.,  from   an    illustration   in    Downey's   "Life   .and    Works   ot 

Winslow   Homer"    (Houghton   Mifflin   Co.) 


boro]  cottage,  surrounded  by  a  high 
Ixjard  fence,  topped  with  lattice  work. 
the  artist  found  recreation  and  solace  in 
raising  all  .sorts  of  old-fashioned  garden 
flowers,  such  as  roses,  cinnamon  pinks, 
English  primroses,  marigolds,  pansies, 
heliotropes,  petunias,  etc.,"  writes  Mr. 
Downes  of  Homer.  I  wonder  if  he 
would  not  have  enjoyed  the  large  square 
octavo  written  by  a  granddaughter  of 
XathaniH   Hawthorne  and  entitled   The 

il      'r:,ur\  book*  wclcomc  "at  any  scaion  at   all":  Tnc 

•    Stony  OF  TifR   MAYFi.owf'ii    Pir.r.RtMs.      Anrl 

I  in    thf    Life   of  To'iay.     /?v   /llherl    Ch  i.tlo- 

flier   Ail'lifon.      With    Numerous   Original    Illu'tration-. 

t',i,%ir,n-    r.    C.    I'a({e  &   Co.      In    rrtellinK   the   oM   <ilory. 

' '<r,   too,   hi'f  lia'l    llu-    pholOijrapher'R  coll.Tbor'i- 

'  «,  an'I  th'-   voliitnr  i«  rlccorale'l  thruont   witli- 

,     ."!<  ".ration     whirli     in      dome      [>«'''■«'■'■'''' 

the   00' o'ile   coast   of  the  ronlinenl 

k  rnlill^'l   ("Ai-lroiiKlA,  TifK  Ooi-ukm, 

KIHer,     aii'l     with     this     «iit)titlc: 

.,   California   ArtiMd   with   Selectio*  s 

in    i't',%K   ;ind    V !■:*>•    from    Wr»(rrn    Wrilern";    a    hand 

v,rne    hook,    an'l    '•lahoratr,    hut     (irinterl    on     an     iirIv 

'  ri',/T     that    not    even     "Art"    maken    beautiful, 

■onirnM    are    none    the    1r«<i    excellent.      San 

f'aul    KIdcr   k    Co      «./^o 


what  gossiping  way  that  makes  pleasant 
reading,  on  a  variety  of  subjects  not  un- 
related to  fancy  horticulture.  .\  second 
garden  bof>k  that  lies  open  011  our  table 
is  called  The  Joy  of  Gardens,  and  is 
valuable  for  its  appendix,  with  its  lists  of 
perennial  plants  for  the  seasons,  its  de- 
signs for  formal  gardens,  and  its  numer- 
ous illustrations  of  American  gardens. 
The  text  of  the  book  is  less  instructive, 
but  full  of  such  enthusiasm  as  is  sug- 
gest<*d  by  the  title. ^*  Here,  too,  let  us 
note  the  reissue  of  the  optimistic  medi- 
Intions  of  an  humble  Roadmewier ,^^  with 
which    Michael    !•  airless    charmed    us    a 


"TliK  T  I'RE  or  THK  Gardeu.  By  Hililenoi'l  Haw- 
Ihornf.  With  id  full  |i;ik'-  illustrations  in  full  color 
by  lilies  flui'rin,  Maxfirld  Parrinb,  .Anna  Wliclcii  lielts 
.-in'l  IvanowHki,  antl  32  full  |):i(?e  illustrations  in  black 
ami    while.      Nrv,    York:     The    Century    Co.      $4.50. 

'*The  Jov  op  fMDi.i'.NS.  Hy  I. ma  May  McCaulrv. 
CliraRo:      Uanrl,    Mt  N;illy    Co.      $t.7S. 

">T»p.  RoAOMi'vriKH.  /Jv  Michael  Pnirlc.i.f.  Illns 
Iraiejl  by  K.  W,  Waitc.  New  York:  K.  I'.  Dutton  & 
Co.     $2.50. 


i3o6 


THK     lNni':PRNDKNT 


tfw  years  a|;o,  now  given  tin-  honor  ot  iituis:  hut  uc  don't  think  the  less  of  Tlw 

a  spfcial  e(htinn,  with  ci^ht  Cdlor  plates  l-^'icar  of  ll'akcHcld  on  that  account;  nor 

that,   for  a  wontler.  harmonize  with  the  yet  of  The  hii^oUlsby  Lciiciids.^''     What 

tone  of  the  hook  instead  of  spoiling  its  commonplace     subjects     Shakespeare 

etTect.      And    no    less    successful    color  chooses — (piestions    like    living   and    dy- 


t 


I-'RO.M   BEN   Kl.XuS   '  St)L  TIILANU   MEI-GUIKS"    (I-ORRES) 


illustration  distinguishes  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Natural  History  of  Scl- 
borne}^ 

It  is  always  good  to  welcome  old 
friends — to  walk  with  old  friends — to 
read  old  1)Ooks.  That  is  a  platitude ;  but 
some  platitudes  do  not  wear  their  wel- 
come out.  And  some  of  the  books 
which  we  count  as  friends  are  platitudi- 

i«The   Natural    History    and    .\NTit>uiTiKs    of    Sei.- 

BORNE    IN    THE    CoiTNTY     OF     SOUTHAMPTON.       By     Gilbert 

White.  With  illustrations  in  color  by  G.  E.  Collins. 
R.B.A.     New    York:     The    Macniillai.    Co.     $4- 

'•The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
With  illustrations  in  color  by  H.  M.  Brock,  R.I. 
Philadelphia:   J.    B.   Lippincott   Co.      $i..So. 

The  Ingoldsby  Legends.  Or  Mirth  and  Marvels. 
With  illustrations  in  color  by  H.  G.  Theaker.  New 
York:     The   Macmillan   Co.     %i. 


ing ;  and  he  draws  analogies  between  life 
and  the  stage — an  analogy  ancient  even 
in  his  day !  Tt  has  been  fashionable  for 
a  great  while  to  disparage  some  of  the 
masters  of  platitude — Longfellow,  for 
example ;  yet  we  observe  that  Long- 
fellow is  read  and  enjoyed,  all  the  same, 
and  his  much  parodied  Hiawatha  comes 
to  us  in  a  much  illustrated  edition,  the 
pictures  being  reproductions  from  jthoto- 
graphs.^® 

We  are  not   enthusiastic  over  photo- 

'"The  Song  of  TIiawatiia.  /?y  Henry  IVads^fO ■  t ': 
Longfellotv.  With  an  introduction  by  Pr.  Frank  W. 
Cunsaulus.  .\nd  with  illustrations  of  Waya-ga-'unis 
and  the  Indian  Players  from  photographs  by  Grace 
Chandler  Horn.  The  Players'  Edition.  Chicago, 
Rand.    McNally    Co.     $2. 
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graphic  illustrations ;  there  are  too  many 
of  them,  and  too  many  drawings  nowa- 
days resemble  photographs  —  as  do 
Sorolla's  huge  paintings  that  we  lately 
praised  with  such  exaggeration/'-*  -But 
in  the  case  of  a  volume  like  Ben  King's 
pleasing  Southland  Melodies,-'^  or  this 
Hiawatha,  there  are .  excellent  reasons 
for  photographic  illustrations ;  in  the 
latter  instance  the  pictures  were  taken 
at  performances  of  the  poem  as  enacted 
by  Ojibway  Indians  on  the  Michigan 
shore.  Alany  of  the  illustrations  are  re- 
produced in  color. 

In  color,  too,  but  free  from  any  sug- 
gestion of  the  photograph,  are  Charles 
Robinson's  illustrations  for  The  Sensi- 
tive Plant.'^^  The  book  is  a  beautiful 
one,  and  the  poem  is  preceded  by  an  in- 
forming introduction  of  Mr.  Gosse's 
contribution.  The  title  page  is  wholly 
admirable ;  so,  too,  the  end-papers,  i 
mention  these  details  because  details  are 
all-important  where  fine  books  are  in 
point.  But  I  cannot  imagine  any  one 
preferring  to  read  an  illustrated  Shelley! 

The  list  of  current  reprints  includes, 
also,  more  than  one  volume  of  Dicki^ns : 
his  Holly  Tree,  Christmas  Carol  (this 
time  with  jolly  illustrations  in  pen-and- 
ink  and  color,  by  A.  C.  Michael).  The 
Chimes;  and.  for  those  of  us  who  insist 
upon  a  large  page,  with  clear  type  and 
numerous  illustrations  in  the  text,  and 
color  plates  as  well,  Pickwick  is  ready  in 

'*Which  of  our  'llii'trator-i  dircttly  comnctc  with  the- 
camera,  and  which  have  loftier  irnaKinafions?  It  is  a 
Y,'}<>t\  luliject  for  a  doctoral  di'iscrtalion.  Two  books 
made  ii-.  of  rjrawinKs  by  bc^t-sellinK  illustrators,  hot 
from  thi-  jiress.  we  offer  as  fir'-l  ani  s<-cond  prize 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject:  Charles  Dana  Gib- 
vm'i  Otlifd  I'KoPi.F,  fScribncr.  $4)  and  Harrison 
Fisher's  Amrkican  Belles  (Decorations  by  Bertha 
.St.iart;  r>odd.  Mead  8r  Co.,  $3.50).  Tbe  latter  of 
if"  has  verses   by   eminent   hands   to   explain — 

or  -the    pictures.      Mr      Fisher    is    immensely 

I^/jM,..,,,  .iiid  is  exceedintfly  well  paid  as  an  artist; 
why  should  we  gay  what  we  think  of  him?  Mr,  Gib- 
son is  as  clever  as  ever  in  depicting  Otiwr  People. 
Another  popular  illu-lrator,  Howard  (.'hanler  Christy, 
famishes  the  drawin«s  for  a  new  edition  of  Teimy- 
•«»n'»  Pnvfpss  fBobbg.  Merrill  Co.,  $3).  The  coi- 
lalj'jralion  yields  better  results  than  one  could  fairly 
hope  for,  'r'ninif  the  larKe  vjuare  volume  But  to 
jud((e  f:iir!/  ili«-  output  of  Ameriian  illustrators  one 
''"  ■''  "  -f'-r  to  the  first  Awhial  op  the  .SoMKrv 
1.  with  an  Intr. eduction  by  Koyal 
ner's,  t^).  It  is  ten  years  sim  e  the 
of  the  society,  which  now  (jives  each  ol 
"the  privilege  of  sending  one  drawing  of 
')i'i\ir;,  preferably  unpublished."  iJeceaserl 
■t:  v. '11  as  living  ones  are  represented  here, 
and  (his  volume  has  a  high  value  on  the  historiral 
side, 

P'f./   '.     SonTHt.Awn     yAy.u>u\r.%.        Illustrated 

■  IS     by      F.'sie      ri.lliiis      .Mallhews     and 

.Miner,    C.hu  ah".    Forbes  4  Co.    $1.50, 

.»((ivr.   I'LAWT,      H     I'ercy  Bynht  Shelley. 

■  *:    J     fl,   I.ippincott  Co.     $4.50. 


o  , 

it 

his    o/. r, 

me  m  be  r  s 


"■  t:  V  ; 


two  massive  volumes.--  Next  year 
marks  the  centenary  of  Dickens's  b.rth; 
there  will,  doubtless,  be  many  celebra- 
tions of  the  occasion;  but  to  me  it  seems 
that  none  of  them  will  be  worth  more 
than  the  issue  of  his  works  in  an  illus- 
trated edition,  upon  which  The  Inde- 
pendent has  already  commented :  an 
ample-paged,  moderate-priced  edition, 
with  numerous  illustrations  chosen  from 
the  work  of  the  old  timers.-^  Nor  is 
Thackeray  altogether  forgotten  at  this 
Christmas  season,  for  we  have  a  new 
edition  of  The  Rose  and  the  Ring, 
with  pictures  redrawn  from  Thackeray's 
own.-*  No  doubt  Mr.  Monsell's  pictures 
will  please  youngsters  as  well  as  or 
better  than  Thackeray's  incorrect  draw- 
ings, but  Thackeray  had  ten  times  the 
vigor  and  spontaneity  of  the  gentleman 
who  undertakes  the  thankless  task  of 
■mproving  upon  him.  Other  Christmas 
lx)oks,  pure  and  simple,  are  The  Twelfth 
Christmas,  a  Christ-child  legend  woven 
into  dramatic  verse ;  The  Boy  Who 
Brought  Christmas,  a  pleasant  tale  for 
old  and  young,  by  Alice  Morgan ;  Christ- 
mas at  Big  Moose  Falls,  a  story  of  a 
Wisconsin  mining  camp  and  of  French- 
Canadian  lumbermen ;  One  Night  in 
Bethlehem — one  night  being  the  night ; 
Mr.  Tarkington's  Beasley's  Christmas 
Party  (a  less  conventional  but  by  no 
means  less  enjoyable  interlude,  if  we 
compare  it  with  most  of  these  volumes), 
and  the  semi-devotional  works  entitled 
Christmas  in  the  Heart,  Christmas  Roses, 
Christmas  Bells,  etc.^"     More  attractive 

"Tub  Ilof.i.v  Trek.  MUistiations  by  II.  M,  Brock. 
New  York:  George  II.  Doran  &  Co.  so  cents.  A 
Christmas  Carol.  New  York:  IIo<Ider  &  StouKliton. 
$2.  The  Ciiimks.  Illustrated  by  F.  S.  Coburii.  New 
York:  G.  P.  f'utnam's  Sons.  $1.75.  'I'lii-:  1'o.sthu- 
Moijs  pAPKRS  OF  THE  PiCKWKK  Cm'b.  Ilhislrated  by 
Cecil  AMin.  Two  volumes.  New  York:  K.  P.  Dutlon 
&  Co.     %7  5"- 

"The  (.'entenarv  Kdition,  Charles  Scribncr's  .Sons, 
New  York,  in  which  we  have  just  received  Mi.scEt.- 
LANEong  Papers,  reprinted  from  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle, the_  Daily  New.i,  Household  IVord.r  and  othci' 
journals'  with  an  introduction  by  15.  W.  Matz.  $1 
each.  But  the  cejilcnary  has  also  suKgested  lo  a 
New  York  publisher  the  reissue  of  John  Foster's 
Life  op  Chart. rs  Dickems,  in  what  is  called  the  Me- 
morial Fdilion  (2  vols.,  over  i;oo  illusti  alioris,  $7; 
Baker    &    Taylor    Co.). 

**Thk  Rose  and  the  Rini;.  Ov  IV.  M.  ThacUerav. 
Kc-illiistraled  by  J.  K.  .Monscll,  New  York:  T.  Y. 
Crowell   &  Co.      $1.50. 

""TiiK  Twi'lpth  Christmas,  By  Mnrjoric  Bciilon 
Cooke.  Chicago:  Forbes  &  Co.  <,<}<■.  Tile  Bov  Who 
Brouoht  Christmas,  By  Alice  Morgan.  Illuslraled 
by  John  Jackson.  f;aidi-n  City,  N.  Y.  :  Doiiblrd.iy, 
Page  hi  Ci,  'III.  Christmas  at  Bit;  Moosi:  I-ai.i.s. 
By  Charles  S.  Wood.  Boston:  Richard  (',.  Badger. 
7';c.  One  Nimit  in  Hi  thi, i- hem.  f/y  W.  J.  Dinrsoi,. 
New    York-    George    II,     Doran    Si    C'o,      Tin     liivii.    or 
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than  the  la^t  named-  albcii  iincolored ! — 
is  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  Sad  Skeplwrd,  a 
charming  gloss  upon  Scripture,  such  as 
is  rarely  successfully  compassed.^"  And, 
tho  we  already  have  it  in  another  book, 
huund  up  with  other  tales,  we  are  glad 
to  receive  U.  Henry's  Cift  of  the  [Vise 
Men,  a  masterly  story  hy  a  masterly 
storyteller.^^  The  illustrator  in  his 
frontisoiece  shows  us  the  exchange  of 
gifts  between  the  devoted  pair  who  are 
the  characters  of  the  tale,  and  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  note  that  the  heroine  (who  had 
sacrificed  her  hair  to  buy  her  husband  a 
f()b)  has  just  as  much  hair  as  ever  she 
had.  Probably  the  illustrator  is  the  only 
living  person  who  has  had  a  chance  to 
read  The  Gift  of  the  Magi,  and  has 
wasted  his  chance. 

Mr.  Wister's  Virginian  is  another 
new-old  favorite  that  comes  to  us  decked 
out  with  new  illustrations.^^  Mr.  Wister 
lately  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  his 
own  obituary,  and  learning  how  much 
this  story  of  the  plains  has  meant  to  the 
world ;  let  us  hope  that  he  will,  before  he 
really  does  die,  write  anpther  story 
almost  as  good. 

THE  Shephkrd.  Christmas  in  the  Heart,  Christmas 
Roses.  Christmas  Bells,  ihid..  50  cents  each.  What 
OF  THE  Merry  Christmas?  and  What  of  the  Happy 
New  Year?  By  Jane  Ellis  Joy.  New  York:  Duffield 
&   Co.     .^oc  each. 

^Thk  .Sad  Shepherd.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke.  New 
York:  Charles  Scrihner's  Sons.  From  another  pub- 
lisher. Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  comes  The  Syrian 
Shepherd's  Psalm  (the  Twenty-third),  with  an  illus- 
tration in  color,  and  an  introduction  by  Jules  Guerin, 
and  appreciations  (that  we  could  spare)  by  excellent 
"pulpit    orators";    also    metrical    versions.      50    cents. 

-■The  Gift  of  the  Wise  Men.  By  O.  Henry.  Il- 
lustrated by  Charles  M.  Relyea.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. : 
Doubleday,    Page    &    Co.     50   cents. 

-"The  ViRi.l.NiAN.  By  Otvcn  Wister.  New  edition. 
With  illustrations  by  Charles  M.  Russell,  and  drawings 
from  Western  scenes  by  Frederic  Remington.  New 
York:      The   Macmillan   Co.     $1.50. 


If  calendars  are  ni>l  books,  some  of 
them  Come  nearer  to  so  being  than  many 
of  the  ubiblia  published  in  time  for  the 
Chri.-itmas  season  of  charily.  We  have 
received  a  number  of  calendars  from 
Messrs.  E.  K  Uutton  &.  Co.;  calendars 
of  many  sizes,  prices  and  series.  Uf  the 
■■.\uthors"  type  of  calendar,  there  are 
both  the  new-quotation-every-day  kind 
(^Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Kuskin  and 
■The  Christian  Year";  40  cents  each), 
and  the  turnover  type,  two  months  and 
one  (juotation  to  the  sheet  (a  larger 
one).  Certainly  the  Dickens  calendar 
(75  cents)  ought  to  prove  popular  in  the 
novelist's  centenary  year.  Then  there  is 
the  'That  Reminds  Me"  calendar,  a 
sheet  to  a  week,  and  plenty  of  space  for 
jotting  down  engagements  and  a  pencil 
to  jot  them  with  (75  cents).  And  there 
arc  so  many  art  calendars,  and  travel 
calendars,  and  sentiment  calendars  (all 
of  them  that  we  have  looked  into  well 
printed  and  tasteful)  that  there  is  no 
noting  them  all. 

One  lesson  there  is  in  the  issue  of  all 
these  Christmas  books,  and  that  is  the 
lesson  that  they  need  not,  in  order  to  be 
attractive,  be  expensive.  That  is  borne 
out  in  such  a  volume  as  Mr.  Stearns's  on 
The  Midsummer  of  Italian  Art.^^  It  is 
borne  out,  too,  in  such  a  little  series  as 
that  of  the  "Master  Painters."^" 

.N'ew  York  City. 

-"The  Midsummer  of  Italian  Art.  By  Frank  Pres- 
ton Stearns.     Boston:   Richard  G.   Radger.     $2. 

'"Master  Painters.  From  the  Works  of  John  Rtis- 
kin.  Van  Dyck;  Reynolds;  Titian.  50  cents  each. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Co.  These  little  books 
are  profusely  illustrated  in  color.  They  open  with  a 
note  which  gives  the  bare  outline  of  the  career;  there 
foliow  passages  gleaned  from  various  pages  of  Rus- 
kin's   works,   bearing  on   the   subject   of   the   volume. 
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My  Little  Boy 


BY  MAY    PRESTON   SLOSSON 


The  other  children  grow  so  tall! 

I  would  not  wish  it  otherwise, 
And  yet — we  mothers  lose  them  all, 

They  grow  to  Men  before  our  eyes — 
My  little,  little  boys  ! 


But  he,  who  slipped  away  in  Spring, 
Six  summers  on  his  shining  head. 

His  baby  eyes  still  wondering. 

He  only,  tho  long  years  have  sped. 
Is  still  my  little  boy. 

New  York   City. 
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Special  Editions 


*The  Big  Book  of  Fairy  Tales.  Edited  by  Walter 
Jerrold,  and  illustrated  by  Charles  Robinion.  New 
York:     H.    M.    Caldwell    Co.     $2.50. 

'Treasure  Island.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Illus- 
trated by  N.  C.  Wyeth.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons.     $2.50. 

.411  Shakespeare's  Tales.  Tales  from  Shakespeare  by 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  and  Tales  from  Shake- 
speare by  Winston  Stokes.  Illustrated  by  M.  L. 
Kirk.     New  York:     Frederick  A.    Stokes  Co.      $2. 

*A  Child's  Book  of  Stories.  Selected  and  arranged 
by  Penrhyn  W.  Coussens.  With  pictures  by  Jes- 
sie Willcox  Smith.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 
$2.25. 

*Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.  By  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett. Newly  illustrated  by  Reginald  Birch.  New 
York:   Charles   Scribner's   Sons.      $2. 

The  Treasure  Book  of  Children's  Verse.  Arranged  by 
Mabel  and  Lillian  Quiller-Couch.  Illustrated  in 
color  by  M.  Etheldreda  Gray.  New  York:  Hod- 
der  &  Stoughton.     $5. 

The  Book  of  Baby  Beasts.  Pictures  in  color  by  E. 
J.  Detmold.  Descnj/tions  by  Florence  E.  Dug- 
dale.     New    York:     Hodder   &    Stoughton.     $3.50. 

'.4etop's  Fables.  Illustrated  by  E.  Boyd  Smith.  New 
York:     The   Century   Co.     $2. 

'The  Pied  Fiper  of  Hamelin.  By  Robert  Browning. 
Illustrated  by  Kate  Greenaway.  New  York: 
Frederick   Warne   &   Co.     $1  50. 

'The  Song  of  Hiawatha.  Bjr  Henry  Wads  worth 
Longfellow.  With  illustrations  and  designs  by 
Frederic  Remington,  Maxfield  Parrish  and  N.  C. 
Wyeth.     Boston:     Houghton    Mifflin    Co.     $2.50. 

Plutarch's  Lives  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Being  selected 
lives  freely  retold  by  W.  H.  Weston.  With 
drawings  in  color  by  W.  Raincy.  London:  T 
C.  &   E.   C.  Jack.     7/6. 

When  Knights  were  Bold.  By  Eva  March  Tappan. 
Boston:     Houghton    .Mifflin    Co.     $2. 

King  Arthur's  Knights:  The  TaUf  Retold  for  Boys  and 
Girls.  By  Henry  Gilbert.  Illustrations  in  color 
by  Walter  Crane.  I..ondon :  T.  C  &  E.  C.  Jack. 
7/6. 

the  Children's  Shakespeare:  Being  Stories  from  the 
f lav s  with  Illustrative  Passages.  Told  and  chosen 
bv  Alice  Spencer  Hoffmann.  Illustrated  in  color 
by  Charles  Folkard.  New  York:  E.  I'.  Dutton 
k  Co.     I3. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  By 
fJaniel  I>ePoe.  Illustrated  in  color  by  W.  B. 
Robinson.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co 
$1.50. 

'Tom  Broiar.'t  School  Days.  By  Thomas  Hughes. 
With  numrrous  illiistrationn  m.idf  at  Rugby 
Sthool  by  fyjuis  Rhead.  With  an  introduction  bv 
W.  H.  HowelU,  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros 
$1.50. 

I'inocrhio:  The  Tale  of  a  Puppet.  By  C.  Collodi 
Translated  from  the  Italian  by  M  A.  .Murray. 
Illustrated  by  Charles  Folkard.  New  York:  K 
P.   Dutton   *  Cf>.     ta.so. 

[Volume*   Marred    (')    »f   of    (.articular    worth.) 


Buyers  of  children's  books  have  very 
httle  idea  of  classification,  and  they  are 
more  than  likely  to  ask  first  for  those 
books  that  are  large  and  beautiful;  those 
volumes  recommended  for  their  cover  de- 
signs and  for  their  illustrations.  There 
are  many  such  editions  this  year,  among 
the  most  conspicuous  being  The  Big  Book 
of  Fairy  Talcs,  edited  by  Mr.  Jerrold 
and  illustrated  in  cliarming  lines  by 
Charles  Robinson.  This  will  prove  a 
priceless  treasure  for  the  nursery,  and 
owners  of  the  Rhymes  and  Jingles,  a 
companion  volume,  will  welcome  it.  We 
know  of  no  more  royal  gift  for  children. 
Stevenson's  Treasure  Island  has  such 
drawings  by  Wyeth  as  will  surely  add  to 
the  buccaneer  spirit  of  the  story.  What 
a  great  privilege  it  will  be  for  a  boy  to 
gain  his  first  knowledge  of  this  master- 
piece with  such  incentives  as  these  draw- 
ings. The  book,  in  format  and  in  color, 
is  in  the  Parrish  style. 

What  bid  fair  to  be  an  excellent  edition 
proved  to  be  a  disappointment,  for  in  All 
Shakespeare's  Tales  Winston  Stokes  has 
added  to  the  Lambs'  tales  prose  versions 
of  those  plays  wisely  omitted  by  them. 
To  aggravate  us  further,  Miss  Kirk  has 
made  illustrations  in  color  which  miss  llio 
beauty  of  the  real  characters,  and  reduce 
them  to  calendar  fitness, — sweet,  smooth 
and  insipid.  In  manufacture,  the  pub- 
lishers have  shown  some  feeling,  tho  the 
l)Ook  is  heavy  beyond  measure. 

The  selectif>ns  in  A  Child's  Rook  of 
Stories  have  been  wisely  made,  there 
being  only  a  few  hybrids  included,  and 
Miss  Smith  has  done  .some  of  her  best 
pictures  ;  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk"  is  par- 
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iKularly  filled  with  the  breath  of  youth,  ful  Little  Lord  Fauntlcroy,  which,  since 

It  i>  well  tit  give  yuiing  reader^  the  rich  Mrs.  Ihirnett  first  wrote  it,  has  gone  thru 

lieritage   of    fairy    tales    rather   than    to  so    many    editions    that    this    new    one 

ovi-rhunlen    tluiii    witli    folk  lore.       I  lu-  hdiii    niu    plates    was    necessitated.     In 
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compiler  has  wisely  omitted  historical  and  order  to  celebrate  the  event,  Mr.  Birch, 

ethnological  matter.  the  originator  of  the  Fauntleroy  costume, 

With  much  the  same  appearance,  the  has  made  new  pictures,  some  of  them  in 

not  of  the  same  type,  is  that  ever  delight-  color.     This  story  has  lost  none  of  its 
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charm  for  the  present  reviewer,  even  tho 
he  has  grown  up.  In  fact,  since  reading 
■"The  Secret  Garden,"  he  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  Mrs.  Burnett's  powers  have 
ripened  into  richer  harvest. 

Small  children  will  like  the  histories  of 
small  animals  contained  in  The  Book  of 
Baby  Beasts.  The  artist,  Mr.  Detmold, 
has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  reproduc- 
tions of  his  color  plates  that  reveal  all  the 
pinkness  of  babyhood.  There  are  some 
clever  verses,  and  the  text  is  simple ;  in 
addition,  the  type  is  splendidly  large. 
Many  pleasant  stories  may  be  culled  from 
this  portfolio  volume. 

The  publishers  have  been  wise  in  giv- 
ing a  rich  cover  of  blue  and  gold  and 
green  to  The  Treasure  Book  of  Chil- 
dren's Verse,  but  we  must  confess  our 
disappointment  when  we  saw  the  medi- 
ocre color  plates  and  the  haphazard 
arrangement  of  the  poems.  Notwith- 
standing a  few  commonplace  inclusions, 
the  Misses  Quiller-Couch  have  not  failed 
to  gather  into  their  sumptuous  anthol- 
ogy much  that  is  rich  and  much  that  is 
agreeable. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  Cen- 
tury's edition  of  Aesop's  Fables  from 
the  DeVinne  Press.  The  page  is  a  de- 
light to  the  eye,  not  a  feature  out  of  taste, 
and  Mr.  Smith's  drawings  are  so  repro- 
duced and  so  placed  that  they  look  like 
fine  originals,  or  as  tho  etched.  Two 
liundrcd  and  three  of  the  fables  are  used. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the 
rcj^rinting  of  Kate  Greenaway's  books, 
which  have  been  scarce  for  so  many 
years.  The  f|uaint  little  figures  will  again 
be  welcomed  in  the  nursery,  and  we  still 
believe  that  a  general  revival  of  the 
Grecnaway  Iv-^oks  might  lead  to  the  re- 
vival of  the  Grecnaway  dress. 

The  new  Houghton-Mifflin  edition  of 
ffiawatha  is  not  primarily  a  child's  book, 
tho  T  believe  that  our  schools  have  almost 
monopolized  the  poem  as  their  own.  No 
matter  where  this  vtlume  goes,  it  is  sure 
to  attract.  The  birch-bark  end  f)apers 
are  effective  and  the  marginal  drawings 
fully  interpretative.  The  wide  margins 
fdease  us. 

Phitarrh  ha^  l»een  retold  so  many 
times  that  it  is  simj>ly  a  matter  nf  choos- 
ing the  he- 1  versifiti ;  the  editions  are 
Msnally  attraetivc  in  format,  and  there  is 


an  amount  of  care  shown  in  tUe  prepara- 
tion of  the  text.  Mr.  Weston  has  ex- 
hibited much  skill,  and  he  has  been  faith- 
ful to  the  original  as  far  as  he  could  be 
with  his  object  in  view.  The  publishers 
have  made  an  attractive  volvmie. 

The  young  reader  interested  in  the 
medieval  history  tale  will  welcome  Eva 
March  Tappan's  IV hen  Knights  Were 
Bold,  where  are  assembled  many  ac- 
counts of  the  life  of  the  times — a  life 
wherein  page,  squire  and  knight,  hermit 
friar  and  pilgrim  had  each  his  several 
duties  ;  wherein  streets,  houses  and  barter 
were  different  from  what  they  are  today. 
In  an  attractive  manner,  and  with  many 
illustrations  of  a  unique  order.  Dr.  Tap- 
pan  has  told  her  story,  a  blend  of  custom 
and  economics — a  social  study  which 
might  prove  an  incentive  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Scott. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  King  Arthur  book  is 
simply  another  volume  added  to  the 
number  of  retold  Malorys.  Modernized, 
the  text  loses  some  of  its  flavor,  but  chil- 
dren would  never  wade  thru  difficult 
spelling,  and,  after  all,  the  essential 
action  and  chivalry  are  what  one  most 
desires.  The  Walter  Crane  color  plates 
are  poorly  reproduced,  however  roman- 
tic in  conception. 

Considerable  novelty  and  originality 
distinguish  Alice  Spencer  Hoffman's  re- 
telling of  the  Shakespeare  plays.  We 
have  always  thought  it  advisable  to 
mingle  illustrative  passages  with  the  nar- 
rative wherever  such  passages  were  sim- 
ple enough  to  be  imderstood  without 
additional  explanation.  This  is  the  policy 
adopted,  and,  therefore.  \vc  obtain  nnich 
more  of  Shakespeare  than  usual. 

In  whatever  form  it  is  put,  DcFoe's 
Robinson  Crusoe  is  always  welcome,  and 
the  Stokes's  importation  will  find  a  ready 
market,  tho  we  ])refcr  some  other  edi- 
tions we  have  sc-en.  We  pitv  the  bov 
who  grows  up  without  having  rend 
this  classic  of  advenliu'e.  And  the  satiic 
may  be  said  of  Tout  liroum's  School 
Pays,  which  is  this  year  illustrated  by 
Lotus  Rhead  in  line,  and  sent  forth  with 
an  introrlurtioii  by  W.  D.  Howells.  A 
commenrkiiioii  from  the  latter  is  always 
a  pleasant  matter,  Imf  we  donlil  whether 
it  is  adv'sable  to  place  such  minute  rriti- 
cism— negative     in     a     way    -before    an 
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PIRATES  OF  TREASURK  ISLAND 
From  one  of  Mr.  Wyeth's  illustrations  for  the  new  Scribner  edition 


audience  of  children.  Mr.  Howells  ob- 
jects to  the  beer  drinking  which  was  the 
custom  in  old  Rugby.  His  objection  only 
emphasizes,  and  that  is  bad.  It  might 
have  sufficed  to  stress  the  fact  that  the 
school  life  at  Rugby  since  Tom's  day  has 
changed.  Nevertheless,  the  Harpers' 
beautiful  edition  will  be  enjoyed  as  much 
as  ever,  tho  the  modern  athletic  story 
sometimes  crowds  it  out. 

Never  a  season  passes  but  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Pinocchio  appears.  Even  the 
characters  in  The  Wizard  of  Oc  have  not 
the  popularity  of  this  small  Italian 
puppet,  whose  adventures  prove  a  never- 
failing  delight  to  the  young  reader.  The 
illustrations  in  black  and  white  are  ad- 
mirable, and  the  color  plates  show  the  in- 
fluence of  Rackham. 


Nature  and  Animal  Life 

The  Land  We  Live  In.  The  Boys'  Book  of  Con- 
servation. Overton  Price,  foreword  by  Gifford 
Pinchot.     r.oston:     Small.   Maynard  &  Co.     $1.50. 

*/}mmal  Secrets  Told.  A  Book  of  Whys.  Marry 
Chase  Brearley.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.     $1.50. 

The  Monkeyfolk  of  South  Africa.  F.  W.  Fitzsimons. 
New  York:     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $1.50. 

The  Mahctma  and  ihe  Hare.  H.  Rider  Haggard. 
New  York:     Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1. 

"Bird  Stories  Taken  from  the  IVorks  of  John  Bur- 
roughs. Illustrated  by  Louis  .Agassiz  Fuertes. 
Boston:     Houghton    Mifflin    Co.-    80   cents. 

A  Bool'-  of  Ximble  Beasts.  Douglas  English.  Boston: 
Dana   Estes  &   Co.     $j. 

People  of  the  Wild.  F.  St.  Mars.  New  York:  Out- 
ing  Publishing   Co.     $1.25. 

The  Blue  Goose  Chase.  .\  Camera-Hunting  Adven- 
ture in  Louisiana.  Herbert  K.  Job.  New  York: 
Baker    &    Taylor   Co.     $1.2^. 

Secrets    of   the   Hills:   and    How    Ronald    Read    Them. 
New   York:     T.   Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     $1.50. 
[Wilumes   st.Tned    (*)    are   of   particular   worth.] 

The    educational    demand    necessitates 
numberless  nature  books,  and  it  would  be 
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well  vvtre  tlicy  all  as  interesting'  or  as 
potent  as  I  he  Land  IVe  Live  In.  Chil- 
dren cannot  too  early  be  made  aware  of 
our  natural  resources  or  of  the  manner 
in  which  we  arc  sr|uanflerinp^  them.  Fjoth 
in  text  and  in  illustration,  Mr.  I'rice  has 
j>roduced  an  excellent  treatise,  tho  the 
hasty  hiiyer  mij(ht  i)ass  it  over  because  of 
the  plainness  of  the  cover. 

'f  lure  is  a  fascination  in  knowing;  the 
reason  why  certain  animals  are  as  odd  as 
they  are ;  why  they  have  such  i)cciiliar 
forms  and  such  peculiar  habits.  We. 
who  spend  days  at  the  /oo,  lank  ;it  many 


tliiiij:(s,  but  we  never  sec.  This  is  the 
ofjinion  of  Mr.  Brcarley,  who  proceeds  to 
show  u.s  what  has  always  been  evident, 
but  has  never  been  correlated  in  such  an 
interesting  way.  Wc  all  have  noses, 
tonjT;ues,  eyes  and  mouths,  but  why  it  is 
that  the  eyes  of  a  cat  should  be  in  the 
frftnt  of  the  licarl  and  a  fish's  or  a  bird's 
ou  the  side,  we  have  never  j^iven  time  to 
reason  out.  Such  is  Mr.  I'rearley's  task. 
The  book  has  many  dclij^htful  secrets  in 
it;  the  illustrations  sii^f^cst  cxritcment. 

Primates  are  too  much  like  people  for 
people  to  ignore,  and  The  Monkey  Polk 
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of  South  Afrim  arc  (jueer  thiny;s.  'I'liey 
tell  their  uvvii  btory  in  Mr.  I'itzsiinotis's 
volume.  Therein  tales  arc  iiarrateil  ol 
tliiccr  habits  and  of  treacherous  enemies, 
and  the  book  serves  a  double  purpose — in 
being  accurate  and  in  being  exciting. 

This  year,   the   rights  of  animals  are 
sui)ported  by  Kder  llagj^ard  in  a  fantasy 
which  is  partly  story  and  partly  sermon, 
it  deprecates  the  chase  as  it  is  carried  on 
in  luigland,  and  the  pathetic  figure  of  the 
Hare   easily    wins    our    sympathy.      The 
chapters  on  The  Coursing,  The  Shooting 
and  The  Hunting  are  filled  with  action  of 
an  appealing  kind.     No  guarantee  needs 
to  be  atifixed  to  the  work  of   Mr.   Bur- 
roughs,   selections     from    whose    books 
form    a    most    attractive    supplementary 
reader,  written  in  a  style  that  charms. 
It   will  serve  as  a  vivid  introduction  to 
the  study  of  birds  in  the   Northeastern 
States. 

The  remarkable  feature  about  Mr. 
English's  Nimble  Beasts  consists  in  the 
two  hundred  illustrations,  many  of  them 
taken  by  the  camera  under  conditions 
which  are  rare.  The  text  is  filled  with 
narrative  and  fact,  but  the  photographs. 
reproduced  on  glazed  paper,  far  surpass 
It  in  originality.  The  introductory  note 
shows  with  what  scientific  accuracy  the 
author  went  to  work. 

Both  People  of  the  Wild  and  The  Blue 
Goose  Chase  are  nature  fictions,  the  one 
written  with  considerable  vividness,  the 
other  attempting  in  its  truthfulness  to 
encourage  the  employment  of  the  camera 
instead  of  the  gun — a  peace  movement 
among  the  hunters. 

Geology  in  one  way  is  a  hard  subject ; 
it  deals  with  rocks.  But  when  the 
scratches  on  the  earth's  surface,  and 
when  the  veins  beneath  the  outer  crust 
are  described  thru  the  geologic  ages,  then 
romance  predominates.  Mr.  Craig  takes 
his  young  hero  thru  the  lead  m'nes  of 
Scotland,  and  during  his  summer  vaca- 
tion he  learns  all  the  secrets  of  the  hills. 
There  is  an  artificiality  about-  the  style, 
but  much  information  is  carried  in  the 
dialog.  On  every  occasion  we  repeat 
that  if  a  story  is  worth  telling  at  all  it 
should  be  presented  in  direct  fashion  :  the 
efifect  is  much  better.  Had  this  book 
been  simply  told  as  a  geolog}-,  it  wotdd 
have  been  more  picturesque.  Children's 
literature  suffers  from  iust  this  tendency 
to  use  fiction  as  a  sugar-coating  for  fact. 


Inventions  and   Useful  Arts 

ItiitoiiL     In,,  millions.       Kii|.fil     S.     llollaiul.       I'liiladel- 

pliia:     (icurge    W.   Jacobs  &   Co.      $1.50. 
'.Sturics   uf   Useful  Inventions.      S.   E.    Forniau.      New 

York:  The  LVnluiy   Co.      $1. 
lloiitUuildiii^  and  Uoatin^.      I).   C.    Heard,     lllustrateil 

liy   tilt-  author.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1. 
llandurult    for    Handy    Buys.      A.    Neely    llalL       l!os 

ton;    l.othro|),   l.ee  &   Shepanl  Co.      $j. 
'The    Hoinamc    uj    Aeionauttrs.      Charles    C.    Turner. 

I'liilailelphia:  J.    li     Lippincoit  Co.     $1.50. 
I  lie   Hoys'   Book   of    H'aislnps.       I.    U.    Uovvdi-ii.      Ncu 

York:    Frederick    .\     .Stokes  Co.      $.'. 
t  Volumes  starred   (*)    are  of   pailiiidar   worth.  | 

The  world  seems  to  advance  in  epochs 
marked  by  invention.  Gunpowder  and 
the  printing  press  revolutionized  man- 
kind ;  such  is  the  popular  saying.  But 
after  reading  Mr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Vuv- 
iiian,  our  opinion  is  slightly  motlified. 
l'"or  the  telescope  and  the  telephone,  the 
arc  light  and  the  steamboat  have  opened 
many  ways  for  us  that  gunpowder  could 
never  have  blazed.  Boys  will  find  fas- 
cinating details  in  Historic  Inventions. 
1  here  is  a  decided  self-help  quality  to  the 
stories.  The  cover  design  shows  Progress 
with  a  telescope  in  one  hand  and  an  air- 
ship in  the  other. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  civili- 
zation in  the  modern  sense  began  when 
the  savage,  rubbing  two  stones  against 
one  another,  became  aware  of  fire  which 
might  be  curbed  by  the  will  of  man.  Mr. 
Forman  traces  the  history  of  many  of 
our  common  blessings.  The  lamp,  the 
stove  and  the  match  have  romantic 
careers,  as  have  also  the  house,  the  clock, 
the  boat  and  the  mill. 

Mr.  Beard  is  a  boat-builder  that  boys 
will  like.  The  land-lubber  could  study 
his  book,  build  his  craft  by  it,  go  out  to 
sea  under  its  direction,  and  then  tie  up 
in  infinite  ways,  according  to  its  graphic 
illustrations.  No  one  need  fear  drown- 
ing if  Mr.  Beard's  advice  is  followed;  no 
one  need  bother  about  expense  if  his 
cheap  designs  are  adopted.  In  other 
words,  here  is  a  book  of  practical  value. 
The  author  is  a  man  of  the  open  who  is 
a  safe  guide  and  a  pleasant  one. 

There  is  a  certain  assuring  conceit 
about  handicraft  books  that  always  pro- 
duces hope  in  the  breast  of  every  ama- 
teur carpenter  in  a  household.  The  light- 
ness and  ease  with  which  Mr.  Hall  and 
writers  like  him  turn  out  tool-made 
things  suggest  the  wizard's  art.  No  one 
need  go  without  furniture  when  boxes 
;ind  barrels  are  plentiful;  mechanical  de- 
vices are  easy  to  fashion ;  aeroplanes  are 
fascinating  to  construct.    With  one  twist. 
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"  according  to  directions,"  brass  may  be 
changed  into  ravishing  ornaments.  There 
IS  truth  in  the  statement  that  when  one 
purchases  a  camera,  the  amount  spent  in 
et  ceteras  ahnost  quadruples  the  cost. 
Mr.  Hall  and  his  brothers  in  trade  oiJer 
tempting  suggestions  at  the  least  cost 
possible.    Parents  will  be  thankful. 

Life  is  so  full  of  romance  that  we  meet 
it  at  every  street  corner.  No  doubt  boys 
have  done  much  to  perfect  themselves  in 
the  science  of  aviation ;  they  have  built 
models  that  fly;  they  have  suggested 
modifications  of  designs  that  have  proven 
of  service.  Therefore,  Mr.  Turner's  his- 
tory of  Aeronautics  will  be  greedily  de- 
voured. And  a  most  fascinating  and 
timely  romance  it  will  prove,  one  that 
that  brings  the  entire  subject  up  to  date, 
giving  long  flight  feats,  and  recording 
the  enormous  death  roll,  added  to  almost 
daily  now,  as  the  distances  traveled  are 
increased.  The  grown  reader  will  find 
this  volume  of  particular  interest. 

Another  distinctive  record  is  The  Boys' 
Book  of  Warships,  written  from  the 
English  standpoint,  but  considering  the 
American  situation.  What  is  more  essen- 
tial is  that  it  analyzes  the  progress  of 
ship-building,  which  has  now  reached  its 
greatest  hight  in  the  super-dreadnought. 
With  its  comparative  tables,  it  is  a  useful 
volume  that  the  Stokes  have  imported. 
Why  do  not  the  same  publishers  have 
prepared  a  companion  volume  treating 
more  fully  of  the  American  navy,  whose 
recent  mobilization  in  the  Hudson  River 
shows  it  to  be  advancing  rapidly  toward 
th(-  standard  maintained  bv  C^r'-at  Brit- 
ain ?"     The  book  is  '•jjlendidiy  illustrated. 

J* 
Indians 

Rolf  in  the  Woodi:  The  Aflvcnluret  of  a  Boy  Scout 
with  Indi-ip  rational)  an'l  Little  l)o({  .Skookiim. 
V'»  : 'tten  and  illustrate'l  by  Frnc-t  ThompHon 
.S<toi.     Garden     (ny:     Double'lay,     I'atjc     &     <'o. 

The    ir.d,aifi    Book.     William    John    Hopkinn.      P,oit.,n 

1'    ijjhton    Mifflin    Co.     $i.2S. 
Ih.-  H^h.ie  Senrra      William  W.  fanf.eld.     New  York; 

Z.   r.    D.itlon   &  Co.     $r.2j. 
Moecn.   nn    In.lum    Ifoy.     S,    .VI     P.arrett.     New    York: 

iJutF.elo     ft    Co,     li.aj.      (\     graphic    account     o( 

the  doinKt  of  a   yotjnff   warrior.) 

1  he  hoy-scout  idea  seems  to  have 
gained  headway  since  last  year,  and  its 
chief,  Ernest  Thompson  Scton,  is  even 
more  active  in  its  behalf.  Rolf  in  the 
Woodx  is  a  f>leasant  story  o^  woodcraft, 
fhf;    hero    having    escaped    the    brutal 


tyranny  of  an  uncle.  Quonab,  the  In- 
dian, is  his  guide,  and  he  helps  the  boy  to 
fathom  all  the  secrets  of  hunting.  So  apt 
a  pupil  does  Rolf  become  that  he  is 
chosen  as  a  scout  in  the  war  of  1812.  Mr. 
Seton,  therefore,  is  now  a  fiction  advo- 
cate as  well  as  a  nature  "faker" — not 
such  a  faker,  however,  that  he  cannot  fill 
the  official  post  of  Naturalist  to  the 
Government  of  Manitoba. 

We  may  have  treated  the  Indian  badly, 
and  his  liberties  may  have  been  curtailed 
before  the  tide  of  white  population.  But 
the  noble  heroism  of  the  red  man  always 
remains  fascinating  reading.  Schools 
study  Hiazcatha^  tho  they  refrain  from 
Cooper,  save  in  a  few  of  the  Leather- 
stocking  series.  We  recommend  Mr. 
Hopkins's  book  for  the  reason  that  it 
adopts  a  unique  method  of  describing  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  Indians  in  a 
story  fashion.  There  is  not  much  legend 
to  the  text.  But  it  is  saved  from  dry- 
ness by  its  graphic  descriptions. 

Mr.  Canfield's  The  White  Seneca  is 
deserving  of  special  mention,  because  it 
successfully  combines  faithfulness  of  In- 
dian life  with  a  story  that  has  sufficient 
interest  to  carry  the  reader  to  the  end. 
There  is  excitement  from  the  very  mo- 
ment that  the  hero,  captured  by  the 
Senecas,  becomes  a  bone  of  contention, 
wins  a  friend  and  an  enemy,  adopts  the 
Indian's  ways,  and  fights  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  perforce  on  the  British  side, 
h'or  the  reader  of  the  "betwixt  and  be- 
tween age"  there  is  a  romance,  which, 
tho  ending  abruptly,  terminates  happily. 


Biography  and  History 

'The  Boy's  Story  of  Zebulon  M.  Pike:  Explorer  of 
the  (iretit  Southwest.  ICdited  by  M.  (\.  Hum- 
phreys. New  York:  Charles  hcribner's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

"On  lite  Trail  of  Grant  and  Lee.  Fr»:d;.-rick  Trevor 
Mill,      New   York:     D.    Api-leton    &   Co.     $1.50. 

,•'  /.i/.'  iif  Grant  for  Boys  and  Girls.  VV.insn  Lee 
(iosi.     New    York:     T.    Y.    Crowell    Jx    ("o,     ii.so. 

The  Keal  Ca/itain  Kiild:  A  Vindication.  Sir  Cornelius 
N'calfT  Dallon.      New   York:      Diim.'l  ii   Co.     $i.J.;. 

7  he  Hoy's  Life  of  Ellison.  William  U.  Mcadowcrof'. 
New    York:     Hat-iier    &    Hios.     $1.^:-;. 

"Charles  /Sickens  and  His  Girl  Heroines.  lU-llc 
Most".      New    York:      I).    Applcton    &    i_o.     $1.25. 

Life  Stories  for  Young  People.  Translated  from  tlu 
German  by  fieorKc  I'.  Upton.  'I'liis  year's  vol- 
umes are:  Eric  the  Red  and  l.cif  the  Lucky; 
Christopher  Columbus;  llernando  Coricz;  I'ran 
cisco  I'izarro;  William  I'cnn;  firorK'-  Wasliin>{- 
ton;  Menjamin  I'ranklin;  Maxinnliaii  in  Mexico. 
filiicaKo:    .Mtf'hirK   ^    Co,      ijo  cents   cacli. 

The  fJau/n  of  British  History.  Alice  Corkran.  New 
York:     T,    Y.   Ctowell   &Co      $1,25. 

/■rom  Conquest  to  Charter.  V.nXrWc  Ross.  New  York: 
T.    Y.    Crowrll    ft   Co.      $1.25. 
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'hi    tudur     I  imni.      K.    L.    £Iiaii.      New    Vurk:      T.    V. 

Cruwcll    Sc    Cu       ll.jo. 
'In  Mcwurt   I  tnui.     K.   L.   Eliaa.     New    York;     T.    N 

L'luwcU    &    Lu       fi'Su. 
•  1   Hiftor\  ui  Hngtand.     C.    U.   L.   Fletcher   and   Ku.l 

yard    Ki|iliiig.     (Jarden   City:      Doubleday,    I'auc   \ 

Co.     $1.80. 
I  he  ^Jurv  u/  /ruiuf.      Mary   MacCJrcgur.     New   York 

I'rcdcrick    A.    Stukea    Co.      $^.50. 
/  >i4f  I'lrst  i/uya^es  uf  Cjlortuus  Memory,     l-rank  Elias. 

The    Maciiiillun   Co.      London:     Adam   and  Charles 

lllack.     Ii.su. 
David  Crockett:  Scuut.     Charles  Fletcher   Allen.     Phil 

adelphia:     J.   IS.  Lippincott  Co.     fi.^riS.      (A  narra 

live    ba^cd    on    trubtwortby    data,    ilic    author    ai 

tL-miita    10    di3|icl    the    cloud!>    beneath     wiiich     the 

trontierbnian  has  been  resting  in  most  books.) 

IVolinncs  starred    (*)   arc   of  particular   wurlh.J 

i>iugraphy  for  children  is  still  in  an 
experimental  stage;  the  short  life  stories 
are  much  in  vogue;  the  distorted  history 
lessons  and  ethical  sermons  of  the  "Sell- 
lielp"  style  have  never  failed  of  an 
audience.  Tho  many  biographies  are 
published,  the  field  is  barren  as  before. 

Miss  M.  G.  Humphreys  believes  that 
the  way  to  follow  a  career  is  to  make  use 
of  as  much  of  the  man's  own  record  as 
possible.  She  has  published  before  this 
an  excellent  account  of  Catlin — his  own 
words  slightly  modified  for  juvenile  un- 
derstanding, the  passages  filled  in  with 
necessary  data  of  her  own.  The  Boy's 
Story  of  Zebulon  Fikc  is  based  on  his 
diaries  and  reports.  We  wish  we  could 
feel  that  it  will  have  wide  appeal  in  the 
children's  rooms  of  the  public  library ; 
but  it  is  that  type  of  juvenile  book  which 
the  grown  person  will  more  likely  read. 
The  editing  is  well  done,  and  the  printed 
page  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

Not  for  a  long  while  have  we  read  a 
more  absorbing  story  than  On  the  Trail 
of  Grant  and  Lee,  and  we  were  like  the 
little  girl  at  school :  we  were  surprised  to 
find,  after  we  were  through,  that  it  was 
a  book  of  "non-fiction";  that  it  was  a 
history.  It  was  a  distinctive  idea  of  Mr. 
Hill's  to  entwine  the  careers  of  the  Grant 
and  Lee  families.  They  are  both  con- 
sidered as  heroes — these  two  generals  of 
opposite  sides  in  the  Civil  strife — and 
there  are  no  "rebel"  arguments  or  preju- 
dices in  this  new  discussion.  Lee  is 
lauded  as  a  national  hero — as  Mr.  Alder- 
man would  say,  one  who  knew  the  educa- 
tive force  of  defeat.  The  text  is  based 
on  authentic  record,  and  the  illustrations 
in  color  are  founded  on  careful  study  at 
West  Point  and  elsewhere. 

The  Crowells  issue  a  Life  of  Grant 
written  by  a  veteran  soldier  who  served 
under  him.  Much  of  the  material,  there- 
fore,   i*?   guarnnteed   to   have  come  first 


hand.  It  IS  written  with  the  object  of 
piHiJling  out  the  excellence  of  tlie  Gen- 
eral's Struggle  against  odds — a  whole- 
some lesson  always,  even  tho  we  believe 
it  to  be  a  litlle  overdone. 

1  ho  intended  for  the  grown-Ljp,  The 
Real  Captain  Kidd  will  fascinate  the 
young  reader,  for  whom  pirates  have  al- 
ways a  llirill.  The  author  claims  ihat 
Kidd  is  suffering  from  a  reputation 
which  he  never  deserved.  Give  a  man  a 
bad  name  and  it  will  stick  to  him  for 
ever.  I  hit  Sir  Cornelius  Dalton  seeks  to 
vindicate  Kidd.  What  a  disappointment 
to  children  ! 

What  boy  with  electrical  inclinations 
will  not  welcome  Mr.  Meadowcroft's 
Life  of  Edison.  The  wjzard  is  shown  in 
his  true  colors,  and,  to  add  to  the  alive- 
ncss  of  the  account,  Mr.  Edison  himself 
has  contributed  some  autobiographical 
notes.  The  present  reviewer  heard  Mr. 
Edison  once  remark  that  he  hoped  before 
he  retired  to  contribute  something  of 
permanent  value  to  science.  After  read- 
ing this  short  biography,  such  a  remark 
seems  all  the  more  modest. 

The  Dickens  Centennary  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  many  new  books  about  the 
author  of  "David  Copperfield."  No  more 
appropriate  study  could  be  had  than  the 
one  just  written  by  Belle  Moses,  full  of 
sympathy  and  understanding — very  per- 
sonal and  containing  the  criticism  that 
will  serve  best  to  increase  the  reader's 
love  of  the  books  that  never  stale. 

Space  will   not  allow  us  to  do  more 

than  mention  the  Life  Stories  for  Young 

People,  translated  in  simple  style  by  Mr. 

Upton.    Evidently  the  series  is  as  popular 

here  as  it  is  in  Germany. 

We  are  so  apt  to  assume  a  matter-of- 
fact  attitude  toward  history  that  the  more 
vital  social  aspects  escape  us.  This  is 
true  even  for  children.  The  Daivn  of 
British  History  considers  the  customs, 
beliefs  and  legends  of  the  ancient  Briton 
at  a  time  when  the  Druids  held  sway. 
The  story  stops  at  A.  D.  410."  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.  have  been  very  fortunate 
in  procuring  from  abroad  a  number  of 
books  of  this  excellent  character.  A 
companion  volume  is  From  Conquest  to 
Charter — a  period  wherein  the  Crusades 
figure  to  a  great  extent.  Each  book  has 
illustrations.  The  Story  of  the  Crusades 
r Crowell)  is  fully  told  "by  E.  M.  Wilmot- 
Buxton. 
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Two  admirable  little  studies  are  In 
Tiidor  Ti)iies  and  In  Stczvart  Times, 
both  of  them  by  E.  L.  Elias.  Particular- 
ly commendable  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  material,  for,  instead  of  viewing  the 
periods  conventionally,  there  are  different 
phases  considered.  Under  each  section, 
therefore,  the  personalities  of  the  domi- 
nant figures  of  the  times  are  analyzed — 
figures     grouped     under    kingship,     the 


Music  and  Plays 

A  Little  History  of  Music.  Annette  Hullali.  New 
York:     Longmans,   Green   &   Co. 

Little  Songs  for  Little  People.  Pictured  by  Millicent 
Sowerby,  and  selected  by  Githa  Sowerby.  New 
York:     Hodder  &   Stoughton.     $1.25. 

Brownikins  and  Other  Fancies.  Ruth  Arkwright. 
Music  by  J.  W.  Wilson.  Pictures  by  Charles 
Robinson.     New  York:   F.   A.   Stokes  Co.     $1.50. 

The  Silver  Thread:  and  Other  Folk  Plays  for  Yoiinn 
People.  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  New  York: 
Henry   Holt   &  Co.     $1.10. 

Little  Plays  for  Little  People.  Pictured  by  Millicent 
Sowerby,  and  written  by  Githa  Sowerby.  New 
York:     Hodder   &    Stoughton.     $1.25. 


THE    LKOI'.\RD   AM)   TlIK    I'0.\ 

From   an   illustration    for  the   Century  Company's  new  edition   of 

'  X,so\'%  Fables" 


church,  the  sea,  the  court,  religion, 
science  and  the  like. 

P'letcher's  A  lli.<;tory  of  Etii^land  is 
chiffly  notable  for  the  verses  hy  Kudyard 
Kipling,  which  arc  scattered  thruout  the 
text.  These  verses  have  been  considered 
in  Thk  I.vdffknijkm  ;  it  only  suffices 
now  to  say  that  Mr.  Kipling  has  lost 
none  of  his  swing,  however  much  his 
[politics  may  flavor  f.f  imperialism. 

Mary  MacCregor's  .S'lory  of  France  is 
a  rich  volume,  and,  with  its  spirited  color 
illustrations,  it  is  an  interesting  narra- 
tive, ft  does  not  deal  with  the  nation  as 
a  reptiblir ;  it  is  otherwise  complete. 

In  the  /-irst  Voyages  of  Gloriou.s 
Memory  Mr.  Elias  takes  Hakluyt  as  his 
s<'.»urre,  showing  thf  courage  and  en- 
durance of  the  men  who  sought  the 
.Vorthwest  Passage,  the  Gold  Coast  and 
othf-r  places.     In  tone  it  is  English. 


Scenes  from  Dickens:  For  drawing-room  and  platform 
acting.  Adapted  by  Guy  Pertwee  and  edited  by 
Ernest  Pertwee.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &• 
Co.     $1.25. 

College  Comedies.  Edwin  I'ateman  Morris.  Philadel- 
phia:    The    Penn    Publishing  Co.     $1. 

Home  Games.  George  Hapgood.  Philadelphia:  Tin- 
Penn    Publishing   Co.      so   cents. 

In  A  Little  Hi.story  of  Music  we  find, 
not  a  book  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
biography,  but  one  concerned  with  the 
development  of  the  music  itself,  tracing 
the.  instruments  of  different  ages  aufl  the 
varying  forms  of  musical  expression,  and 
leaving  to  others  the  task  of  picturing 
the  musicians.  The  book,  therefore,  will 
appeal  nK)rc  strongly  to  the  musical 
student.  The  narrative  is  clear  and  the 
advice  practical. 

A  fragile  looking  gift-book  is  Little 
Sonf^s  for  Little  People,  in  which  Miss 
Sowerby  treats  us  to  her  china-bluc-eyed 
girls  and  boys,  and  in  which  the  other 
Miss  Sowerby  gathers  together  some  of 


i.^iS 


Tin-:    ini)1':im-:ndrnt 


the  familiar  jingles  with  familiar  tunes. 
I  Ik-  1)1  «)k  is  decorative  and  dainty. 
I  liu^f,  however,  looking  lor  a  scries  ol 
Mother  Goose  rhymes  lightly  and  charm- 
ingly set  to  music  are  referred  to  Kd- 
nioud  Kickell'->  thin  volume,  many  of  the 
lyrics  (Uitson)  having  heen  sung  hy 
Kitty  Cheatam. 

One  instmctively  turns  to  anything 
illustrated  by  Charles  Robinson;  while  he 
is  not  so  successful  in  his  full  page  color 
work,  his  small  sketches  are  characterized 
by  light  touch  and  graceful  conception. 
tirownikins  and  Other  Fancies  deserves 
line  consideration  because  of  its  originali- 
ty and  because  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
playlets  might  be  given  in  a  school  or 
parlor.  There  are  not  many  books  of 
plays,  and  teachers  will  find  Ruth  Ark- 
w  right's  suggestions  excellent.  Constant 
Mackay's  Stiver  Thread  contains  drama- 
tizations of  folk  tales  which  have  already 
stood  the  test  of  actual  presentation  by 
social  settlements,  in  most  of  these  col- 
lections the  chief  idea  is  the  same  as  that 
which  prompted  Miss  Herts  to  found  the 
Children's  Theater  in  New  York  City. 
Any  play  serves  to  train  children  in  self- 
expression.  Githa  Sowerby,  with  the 
assistance  of  her  sister  as  artist,  has 
dramatized  such  stories  as  The  Rose  and 
the  Ring;  but  the  results  are  not  as  prac- 
tical as  the  previously  mentioned  volume. 

For  parlor  fun  during  this  period  of 
the  Dickens  Centenary,  Guy  Pertwee's 
Scenes  from  Dickens  will  be  welcomed. 

Mr.  Morris's  College  Comedies  are 
filled  with  the  usual  mischief  to  be  found 
in  high  school  and  university,  and  it  con- 
sists of  four  plays  dealing  with  the  four 
periods  of  -a  college  man's  life. 

Home  Gaines  is  a  small  manual,  practi- 
cal in  scope  and  taking  up  concisely  re- 
cipes for  parlor  fun. 

A 
Fairy  Tales 

*The    Priyicess    and    the    Goblin.     George    MacnonsM. 

New   York:     H.    M.   Caldwell   Co.     $1.50 
The    All   Sorts   of   Stories   Book.      Mrs.    Lang.      Edited 

by  Andrew  Lang.      New  York:      Longmans.   Green 

&  Co.     $1.60. 
Honey-Bee.     Anatole      France.     Translated      by      Mrs. 

John    Lane.     New    York:     John    Lane    Co.     $1.50. 
The    Runaway    Equator.       Lilian    Bell.       Illustrated    by 

Peter   Newell.     New    York:     Frederick    .\.    Stokes 

Co.     $1.25. 
The     One-Footed     Fairy     and     Other     Stories.     Alice 

Brown.       Boston:     Houghton    Mifflin    Co.      $1.25. 
Kunigskinder;   or,    The    Royal    Children.      Anna    Alice 

Chapin.     New    York:     Harper   &    Bros.     $1.25. 
The    Enchanted    Mountain.     Eliza    Orne    White.     Bos- 
ton:    Houghton    MifBin    Co.     $1. 


Syhia's  Travels.  C.'unbtancc  Annlicld.  lUublialfil 
by  Maxwell  Arinlield.  New  Vurk:  E.  i'.  iHitton 
&    Co.      $J.5o. 

riw  .Vt'ii  l'aint!s.  L.  I'rank  ISauiii.  Chicaiio:  Kcilh 
.Si    liriltoii   Co.      $i..ii. 

the'  ^y Itch's  KilLhen;  ur.  The  India  Rubber  Doctor. 
(ieruld  N  iiuiig.  Illuhiralc-d  by  Willy  I'liKany.  New 
VorW:      T.    V,    C'i<)>\ell   &    Co.      $2. 

I. title  Sioiiis  lor  l.iille  t'eiii>le.  I'lclured  by  MiHiceiii 
.Sowerby,  and  told  by  (iitlia  Sowcrby.  New  ^'ork: 
lludder    \-    Slouglilon.      $i._'5. 

the  Rctgn  ul  Old  King  Cole.  Edited  by  J.  M.  tiib- 
bull.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Kubinson.  New 
York:      E.   P.    1  Hilton   &   Co.      $1.50. 

I  he  Reign  of  Kmu  Oberon.  Edited  by  Walter  Jer- 
rold.  niustrated  by  Charles  Kobiiisou.  New 
York:     E.   P.    Diittoii   &  Co.     $1.50. 

'J  he  Reign  of  King  llerla.  Edited  by  William  Can- 
ton, niustrated  by  Charles  Kubinson.  New 
York.      E.    P.    Uulton    &    Co.      $1.50. 

Ihc  Kiltartan  H''onder  BouU.  Lady  Gregory.  New 
York:  E.  1'.  Ihillon  &  Co.  $1.50.  (Irish  legend. 
The  illustrations  are  by  Margaret  (iregory,  and 
are   in   crude   color.) 

r.dda  and  the  Oak.  Elia  W.  Peattie.  New  York; 
Kand,  McNally  &  Co.  $1.^5.  (\  story  in  whieli 
country  richness  and  city  puverty  are  contrasted, 
in  which  the  green  lield  is  lauded  above  the  com- 
forts of  a  to|)  tiat.) 
[Volumes   starred    (*)    are   of  particular   worth. J 

No  better  introduction  to  The  Princess 
and  the  Goblin — which  long  ago  won  an 
audience  for  itself — than  the  exquisite, 
kindly  face  of  George  MacDonald  which 
adorns  the  wrapper.  We  welcome  the 
reprint  of  this  story,  with  its  quaint  black 
and  white  pictures,  beside  which  the 
modern  color  plates  are  artificial.  We 
felt  assured  that  Mr.  Lang  would  eventu- 
ally run  out  of  ideas  for  his  variegated 
fairy  tale  books.  Hence,  his  new  volume 
lives  up  to  its  inconsequent  name,  tho 
children  will  flock  to  it  because  it  is 
issued  in  the  familiar  and  rich  format, 
which  makes  it  a  familiar  object  for  the 
Christmas  season.  Mr.  Lang's  introduc- 
tion is  enticing;  it  reveals  his  wife  and 
himself  as  most  persistent  hunters  in  the 
literary  field.  The  stories  are  all  full  of 
the  adventurous  quality,  and  have"  an 
element  of  historical  truth.  lUit  we 
doubt  whether  the  Story  of  the  Gold 
Beetle^  as  Mrs.  Lang  narrates  it.  is  as 
cfTective  as  The  Gold  Bug,  which  Foe 
made  famous.  And  I  believe  that  boys 
would  rather  meet  D'Artagiian  for  the 
first  time  thru  the  original  novel. 

Anatole  France's  Honey-Bee  should  be 
most  welcome  to  readers  of  the  grown- 
'up  world,  as  well  as  to  children.  The 
text,  full  of  subtle  humor,  will  appeal  to 
all  lovers  of  the  French  satirist.  We 
doubt  whether,  as  Mrs.  Lane,  the  trans- 
lator, trusts,  this  dainty  conception,  with 
its  love  element,  will  take  a  place  by  the 
side  of  Cinderella,  but  we  do  believe  that 
it  will  serve  to  stimulate  the  imagination 
of  the  little  girl  whom  M.  France  found 
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with  a  book  which  lauded  the  glories  of 
the  cephalopodic  mollusc.     The  illustra- 
■  tions  aim  to  be  greater  than  they  are. 

Peter  Xewell's  wide-eyed  people  would 
liven  any  text,  however  imitative  it  might 
be  of  Lewis  Carroll.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Lilian  Bell's  Runaway  Equator  is 
not  more  delightfully  funny  to  be  in  ac- 
cord. Her  hero  is  a  youth  chock  full  of 
geography,  and  equinoxes,  meteors  and 
the  equator  mix  themselves  up  in  his 
dreams.  He  takes  a  voyage  with  Nim- 
bus, named  after  the  clouds,  and  the  two 
capture  a  trolley  car,  carrying  it  into  the 
air  with  them,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
the  passengers  who  drop  ofif  and  to  the 
consternation  of  the  gripman  and  the 
conductor,  who  remain.  After  many 
facetious  adventures,  Billy  wakes  up, 
with  a  lemon  stick  in  his  mouth — a  good 
substitute  for  the  Pole. 

There  is  an  element  of  daintiness  in 
Alice  Brown's  book  of  fairy  tales,  and 
there  will  be  found  many  ethical  lessons, 
^uch  as  the  one  in  The  Gradual  Fairy, 
which  is  followed  by  a  playlet  of  simple 
scope.  F.  Richardson's  illustrations  in 
line  are  filmy  and  agreeable. 

On  its  first  presentation,  Kdnijrsk'nder 
was  recognized  as  an  opera  story  suitable 
for  children.  This  prose  rendering  has 
received  the  sanction  of  Humperdinck 
him.self.  Thruout  the  text  musical  mo- 
tives are  scattered.  Even  for  grown 
people,  it  might  pnne  an  excellent  guide 
to  the  opera. 

Eliza  Orne  White's  Enchanted  Moun- 
tain carries  four  children  thru  many  ex- 
periences which  strengthen  their  charac- 
ters. The  High  Wall  Lodge,  the  No- 
work  Castle  and  the  Fare  Well  Palace- 
each  has  improving  cflFect  on  these  chil- 
dren, \vhr>,  when  they  return  home,  see 
wherein  they  have  been  small  about  their 
daily  duties.  The  story  is  mildly  enter- 
taining. Attractive  features  of  Sylvia's 
Travels  are  the  cover  design  and  the 
iliustrations.  A  woodcultrr's  daughter  is 
the  heroine  of  adventures  almo.st  as  re- 
markable as  thosf  of  /Iticr  in  Wnnder- 
Icnd. 

The  great  fault  with  inr»st  of  these 
fairy  tales  is  that  they  attempt  to  1)C 
funny,  and  there frirr  they  I''>^f  murh  of 
their  frc-hnf-s  and  sprmfnufity.  After 
the  first  ()7.  hook.  Mr.  I'aum  simply 
varied  the  model  set,  and  the  consequence 


was  that  he  became  monotonous.  Never- 
theless, he  was  entertaining,  and  his  chil- 
dren audiences  demanded  more  and  more 
from  his  prolific  pen.  To  satisfy  this  de- 
mand— now  that  he  refuses  to  write  any 
more  Oz  books — this  author  takes  a 
heroine,  with  an  excellent  old  salt  com- 
panion, into  the  briny  deep,  where  they 
hobnob  with  the  mermaids  and  are  intro- 
duced to  salt-sea  wonders.  These  bid 
fair  to  rival  the  events  befalling  the  Tin 
Soldier  and  the  Scarecrow.  We  cannot 
understand  why  the  publishers  persist  in 
such  a  commonplace  make-up. 

Three  collections  of  fairy  tales  that 
will  prove  attractive  compilations  are 
those  which  are  grouped  under  the  fanci- 
ful jurisdiction  of  Kings  Cole,  Oberon 
and  Herla.  They  will,  in  some  ways, 
prove  healthy  competitors  to  Andrew 
Lang's  anthologies. 

A  Few  Books  for  the  Nursery 


The  Pied  Piper  of  Haincliti.      Robert   Browning.      Illus- 
trated   by    Kate    Greenaway.      New    York:    F.ed- 
erick   Warne   &   Co. 
The    Regatta    in    Annual    Land.     Pictured    by    G.    II 
Thompson     and     described     by     Clifton     ninghani. 
(Nister.)     New     York:     E.     P.      Dutton     &     Co. 
$1.50. 
The    Ad-entures    of    Benjamin    and    Christabel.     Pic- 
tured   by    Hilda    .\u?tin    and    written    by    Cyril    F. 
.\ustin.      (Nister.)      New    York:     E.    P.    Dutton   & 
Co.     $i..!;o. 
The    Life    and    Adventures    of    General    Spoolev.     A 
.Story   of   a   Toy    Soldier.      D.    W.    C.    Falls.    "(Nis- 
ter.)    New   York:      K.    V.    Dullon   &   Co.     $1.25. 
The  Adventures  of  Prinn- 
Kebole.      A    Story   of 
the  Limbersnigs.  Flora 
and     Lancelot     Sliced. 
New  York;     Frederick 
Warne   &   Co.      $1.25. 
Father      Turk's      Annual. 
Edited  by   Adric   Vre- 
denburg.     New    ^'o^k: 
Raphael    Tuck  &  .Sons. 
Good  and  Pad  Cats.     Pic- 
tures   and    Verses    by 
I'Vederick      White 
New   York:    Frederick 
A.    Stokes    Co.     $1. 
(,'j    to    Sleep.      Stella    G. 
S.    Perry.   New   York: 
Frederick     .\,     Slokes 
Co.      $  I . 
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*'//ii/  }iuanUSu  I'amilii.  Kthel  C.  Brown.  Introduc- 
tion by  Alibic  1-arwcll  Brown  New  York:  K 
F     Uutton   4   Co.     $1.2$. 

•7">i«    Dutch     J  witti.       I.uty     Fitch    I'erkins.       Boston: 
iluuKlitun    MiHIin    Co.     $i. 
[Volumes   starred    (*)    are   of   particular   worth.] 

There  is  no  artist  more  welcome  to  the 
nursery  than  Kate  Clreenaway,  and  this 
reprint  of  her  Ficd  Piper  of  Ilanielin 
gives  us  the  hope  that  the  pubUshers  will 
rapidly  put  upon  the  market  all  of  her 
gay  pictures  some  of  tin  in  out  of  print 
for  many  years.  The  joyousness  of 
childhood  never  had  a  better  illustrator. 

The  Regatta  in  Animal  Land  is  a  very 
humorous  pictorial  account  of  boat-rac- 
ing and  water  contests  among  the  ani- 
mals. Place  these  clumsy  creatures  in 
jKisitions  familiar  to  human  beings,  and 
the  humor  is  all  the  more  effective.  La 
Ef)ntaine  after  all  was  not  so  far  wrong. 
The  color  plates  and  sketches  are  ex- 
cellent. The  Adventures  of  Benjamin 
and  Christabel  thru  Alphabet-land  is  not 
very  thrilling,  and  the  pictures  are  more 
stilted  and  bold  in  color  than  brioht  in 
conception. 

DeWitt  Clinton  Falls  has  a  clever  idea 
in  his  Adventures  of  General  Spooky, 
the  toy  soldier  cut  from  a  tree  in  the 
forest.  All  youngsters,  to  whom  soldiers 
— lead,  wood  or  real — are  an  attraction, 
will  find  excitement  of  a  quiet  order  in 
this  picture  book. 

The  Limbersnig  adventures  escape  be- 
ing cleverly  original,  tho  there  is  interest 
in  the  fate  of  Kebole,  who  had  to  take 
Gogo's  medicine  to  make  him  grow,  and 
who  for  ever  after  had  to  avoid  the 
schemes  and  plots  of  the  evil-faced 
and  black-hearted  wretch.  The  pictures 
are  imaginative,  and  the  cover  will 
attract. 

Father  Tuck's  Annual  contains  the 
usual  assortment  of  stories  and  verses  to 
be  found  in  all  collections  of  the  kind. 
For  quite  young  people  it  fills  a  field 
supplied  to  older  readers  by  the  perennial 
"Chatterbox." 

There  are  all  kinds  of  felines  in  Mr. 
White's  Good  and  Bad  Gats,  and  some  of 
the  Puzzling  Problems  are  clever.  The 
contrast  of  tempers  in  some  of  the  verses 
reminds  us  of  the  ever  famous  "Goops." 

The  Go  to  Sleep  stories  rnight  also  be 
called  humdrum  narratives,  and  the  hum- 
drum is  done  on  purpose  to  put  the 
reader  to  sleep.  Ever\'  motion,  every 
word  value,  is  selected  for  its  somnolent 
possibility.    Here  is  a  book  that  warrants 


to  put  to  sleep  any  fretful  child,  and 
pleasant  dreams  are  promised. 

We  recommend  Miss  Brown's  So- 
and-So  Tamily  for  its  brightness  and  for 
its  graphic  and  realistic  manner.  When 
the  artist  was  nine  years  old,  she  in- 
vented this  prolific  family,  and  she  pic- 
tured their  doings  in  drawing  books. 
These  books  have  now  been  hauled  from 
their  shelves,  and  form  the  whole  of  the 
story  now  given  to  young  readers.  It  is, 
therefore,  something  for  ninc-year-olders 
by  a  nine-year-older,  and  the  grown-up 
who  does  not  laugh  over  this  book  is 
difficult  to  please. 

Another  lx)ok  we  cheerfully  recom- 
mend is  Mrs.  Perkins's  Dutch  Tzv-ins, 
pictured  and  told  by  her.  Much  of  Hol- 
land, and  much  of  child  nature  and  much 
of  sweetness  are  crammed  into  this  nur- 
sery story,  and  what  makes  it  all  the 
more  attractive  is  that  most  of  the  ad- 
ventures befalling  this  tiny  couple  arc 
softly  sketched — so  simply,  indeed,  that 
they  might  be  easily  copied  by  the  reader, 
even  traced  over  tracing  paper.  Here  is 
a  good  bed-time  treat. 

Miscellaneous 

One     Tlwusitnd     Books     for     ChiUlrc».      I'enrjiyn     V\  . 

Coussens.     Chicago:     A.    C.    McCUifK    &    Co.     $i. 
"The   Children  of  the  New  Forest.      Captain   Marryat. 

niustrated  bv  E.  Boyd  Smith.     New  York:    Henrv 

Holt  &  Co.     $1.35 
Stories   of   Shakespeare's    Tragedies.     H.    A.    Guerber 

New    York:     Podd,    Mead    &•    Co.     $1.25. 
Children's     Stories      from      Shakespeare.     E.      Nesbit. 

With    an    essay    by    the    late    Dr.    Furnivall.      Lon- 
don :     Raphael   Tuck   &   Sons. 
*GiiUi~er's    Traiels.      Dean    Swift.      Illustrated    by    .\l- 

bert    E.    Jackson      New    York:     E.    P.    Dutton    & 

Co.     $2.50. 
The    Sunset    of    the    Heioes:    Last    .Adventures   of   the 

Takers    of    Tro\.     W.    M.    \..    Hutchinson.     New 

York:      E.    P.    Dutton   &    Co.     $2. 
The  Storv  of  Parsi-al:  The  Templar.     Mary  Blackwell 

Sterling.     New  York:     E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.    $1.30. 
.4    Che-iolier   of    Old    France.     John    Harrington    Cox 

Boston:     T.ittle,    Brown    &    Co.     $1.25. 
Stories  of  India's  Cods  and  Heroes.     W.   D.   Munroc. 

New    York:      T,    Y.    Crowell    &    Co.     $1.50. 
The  High  Deeds  of  Finn:  and  other  Bardic  Romances 

of     .4ncient     Ireland.     T.      W.      Rolleston.     New 

York:     T.    Y.    Crowell    &    Co.     $1.50. 
Stories  of  the  Scottish  Border.      Mr.  and  Mrs.   William 

Piatt.     New  York:    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     $1.50. 
The    Children's    Book    of    Christmas.      Compiled    by    T. 
C.   Dier.      New  York:     The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 
One    Hundred     Bible    Stories    for     Children.       Robert 

Bird.     New       York:     Charles       Scribner's      Son.s. 

$1.50. 
The  Story  of  the  Roman  People.     Eva  March  Tappan. 

Boston:     Houghton    Mifflin   Co.     $1.50. 
Stories  from   the  New   Testament   for   Children      ENn 

Barker.     New    York:     Duflfield    &    Co.     $2. 
The  Heart   of    Youth.     Poems  Gay   and   Graxe.      lean 

netto    Cildei.     Introduction    by    Frances    Hoilgsoi" 

Burnett.     New     York:     Sturgis     &     Walton  ~  C» 

$1.25. 
Little  Folks'  Book  of  Verse.     Edited  bv   Clifton   John 

son.     New   York:     Baker  &•   Taylor   Co.     $1,' 
The    Listen    To    Me    Stories.      .Micia    .\spinwall.      New 

York:     E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.     $i.so.      (.\  collection 

of  simple  tales,   suitable   for   reailing   aloud.') 
[X'olumcs   starred    (M    are   of   particular   value.] 
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However  much  we  may  disagree  with 
a  bibhography,  it  is  always  sure  to  be 
suggestive  in  some  directions.  One 
Thousand  Books  for  Children  is  not 
over-selective,  and  it  is  more  inclusive 
than  a  library  of  the  present  would  allow. 
It  does  not  disdain  the  series;  it  counte- 
nances the  Little  Colonel.  In  other 
v/ords,  it  is  up-to-date,  leaving  to  more 
conservative  authorities  the  privilege  of 
excluding  what  the  average  boy  likes  to 
read  in  these  modern  public  school  days. 

The  Holts  are  doing  a  ver)-  wise  thing 
in  reissuing  some  of  the  boys'  old  favor- 
ites, and  the  delicacy  of  E.  Boyd  Smith's 
illustrations,  in  which  blues  and  yellows 
and  reds  predominate,  does  much  to  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  volumes. 
Captain  Marryat  is  an  author  of  the 
ancient  regime ;  most  libraries  frown 
upon  him.  His  stories,  however,  The 
Children  of  the  New  Forest  among 
them,  contain  the  essential  romance  and 
action. 

The  painstaking  work  of  Mr.  Guerber 
is  very  evident  in  every  page  of  Stories 
of  Shakespeare's  Tragedies,  but  the  re- 
sults are  lacking  in  spontaneity.  Much 
rather  would  I  have  children  reach  an  un- 
derstanding of  Shakespeare  from  the 
original — taking  it  for  better  or  for 
worse — and  reward  the  mental  effort 
with  a  worthy  result.  It  is  one  thing  to 
study  Shakespeare  ;  another  to  enjoy  him. 

The  general  scheme  and  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  Xesbit  Shakesjieare  retold 
are  commendable,  and  the  young  reader 
will  enjoy  Dr.  Furnivall's  chapter, 
"When  Shakespeare  Was  a  Boy."  We 
doubt  the  advisability  of  Cymheline  for 
tiny  lovers  of  the  iiard  of  Avon  ;  the 
other  stories  are  fairly  well  interi)reted, 
while  thf  illustrations  have  a  live  quality 
that  is  [^leasing. 

Culli-i'er's  Travels  is  always  welcome, 
but  it  is  surprising  the  manner  in  which 
publishers  follow  close  iip<^»n  each  other's 
fr^d steps.  There  must  be  a  constant  sale 
for  the  many  editions  of  the  same  things. 
.Vcver  a  yf-ar  passes  without  the  duplica- 
tion of  volumes.  This  reissue  is  very 
attractive,  hut  there  are  so  many  of  the 
kind  to  choose  from  that  the  buyer  can- 
not fnil  to  reach  something  good  in  the 
way  of  edition. 

The  hrT(t\c.  souls  of  young  readers  will 
thrill   over   the   J.n^t   Adifcntiircs   of   the 


Takers  of  Troy.  Priam's  deeds,  Achil- 
les's  invincibility,  the  taking  of  Troy — all 
of  these  are  treated  in  a  narrative  and  in 
pictures  that  are  effective.  American 
boys  do  not  find  much  time  for  Greek  in 
these  days  of  electives  at  college ;  there- 
fore, in  whatever  way  they  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  golden  days 
may  be  considered  a  blessing. 

The  author  of  the  Story  of  Parzival 
goes  back  to  the  manuscript  of  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach  for  her  material,  and, 
furthermore,  she  explains  the  meaning  of 
the  story  as  it  applies  to  the  present.  She 
proceeds,  in  an  appendix,  to  construct  a 
key  for  Parzival,  and  besides  supplying 
notes  for  the  text,  she  outlines  the  ethical 
teaching  of  the  story  and  other  sundry 
matters.  In  spite  of  all  this  popular 
scholarship,  the  story  of  the  Holy  Grail 
loses  nothing  of  its  pure  idealism,  and  it 
should  find  ready  audiences.  The  story- 
teller will  assuredly  make  use  of  the  book. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  offer  in  English 
form  and  in  simple  version  out-of-the- 
way  stories  which  constitute  either  the 
tradition  or  the  religion  of  a  people. 
How  much  such  stories  are  read  is  a 
([uestion.  India's  gods  and  heroes  are 
not  as  important  for  culture  as  the  stories 
of  the  Greek  gods.  Notwithstanding, 
Mr.  Munro's  tales  are  entertaining.  The 
sources  arc  the  Ramayana-and  the  Ma- 
habharata.  In  its  handsome  form  and 
rich  cover  design  this  volume  will  find 
more  ready  readers  among  older  people. 
There  is  much  in  it  explanatory  of  In- 
flian  worshif)  and  caste. 

Every  country  has  its  hero  tales,  and 
Roland  is  as  necessary  to  the  ideal 
l-rance  as  Arthur  is  to  Great  P^ritain. 
Professor  Cox  has  very  commendably 
arlrijjted  from  the  old  French  text  the 
Chanson  dc  Roland,  in  which  valor  and 
treachery  are  rampant.  In  his  preface 
the  author  explains  how  the  legend  grew 
Ihrn  (•xaggeratir)n  from  actual  fact. 

In  scope,  the  .Stories  of  the  .Scottish 
Border,  based  on  distinctive  ballads,  will 
fintiish  many  an  absorbing  hour  to  the 
imaginative  reader.  Not  only  that,  but  a 
borik  of  this  character  will  aid  the  libra- 
rian in  reaching  the  true  spirit  of  the 
originals.  The  same  is  to  be  said  ni 
7  he  High  Deeds  of  Tinn.  The  material 
is  exj^lainofl  in  ample  prefaces,  and  pro- 
nouncing indexes  arc  included. 


1,^2 


TITK     INDRPRNnRNT 


JACK   AND  THK   BEANSTALK 
From   "A   Child's   Book   of   Stories"    (Duffield) 
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It  is  rarely  that  we  have  sent  to  us  a 
Christmasy-looking  volume.  People  seem 
nowadays  to  have  a  prejudice  against  the 
jovial  countenance  of  Santa  Claus.  But 
not  so  in  the  Children's  Book  of  Christ- 
ma>s,  filled  with  selections  and  poems  and 
words  of  cheer  about  the  Yule-tide  sea- 
son. The  text  only  reminds  us  that 
everywhere  peace  and  goodwill  reign  su- 
preme despite  the  efiforts  to  crush  Kris 
Kringle  and  to  turn  his  reindeer  into 
motor  car  or  aeroplane.  It  were  well  to 
ponder  the  editorial  from  the  Sun  anent 
whether  there  is  a  Santa  Claus.  and  to 
read  about  the  manner  in  which  old 
Christmases  were  kept. 

The  usual  assortment  of  Bible  Stories 
from  the  Old  Testament  have  been 
issued  by  the  Scribners,  and  the  format 
and  the  illustrations  are  old-fashioned. 
The  book  aims  to  reach  very  young  folk, 
who  are  too  immature  to  understand  the 
Bible.    The  stories  are  suitably  told. 

But  that  the  Bible  may  be  retold  with 
some  spirit  is  well  illustrated  in  Mrs. 
Elsa  Barker's  narrative  of  the  New 
Testament,  written  with  great  feeling 
and  with  surprising  originality.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  commend  her  book. 

A  useful  as  well  as  an  entertaining 
gift  hryok  is  Eva  March  Tappan's  Story 
of  the  Roman  People.  In  these  repub- 
lican days  there  is  much  to  learn  from  a 
record  such  as  this.  Dr.  Tappan  is  reli- 
able as  well  as  agreeable  in  style.  The 
illustrations  are  copious. 

Of  anthologies  there  is  no  end.  Miss 
Gilder  has  done  a  conscientious  piece  of 
work,  perhaps  more  thoro  than  any  of 
her  competitors  this  year.  Mr.  Johnson 
destroys  our  belief  in  him  by  confessing 
that  where  it  has  been  necessary,  he  has 
cd  ted  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  in- 
terest. But  as  we  have  said  before,  it  is 
an  easy  m^ttter  to  gather  poems  from  a 
rich  harvc-t ;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  an 
anthologist.  Yet  poetry  is  ever  popular 
among  the  yotmg,  so  that  there  is  always 
a  market  for  this  chss  of  publication. 

Historical  Stories 

I  In-   /.mil    Count   1,1  Snrmauiiy.     Kvalccn   .Stein.     Roh 

Ion:     \..    C.    Vaiir   I,   Cn.     Ii.aj. 
/''■f.         '  fil      Yorhlitwn.      J,i:rv     F'oilfr      M-iflinoii. 

lia'      Tl'p    fVnn    I'lililUliint;   Cn       $i,z<;. 
' '"  •  ..     ('oii'inrtiliilt    al    Trenlon,      fohn    T.     Mr- 

'       r^.     I'hih^rlphia:     Tbr    IVnn    Piit)li<iliinj{   Co. 

t.  /-, 
.)    Srw  r.r;:lii>ul  Mnitl.     VAuTt  V.   Pollarfl.     New  York  ■ 

»f.    Vt,    f  aMwell    O..     fi.io. 


Scouting  for  Light  Horse  Harry.  Jolin  Preston  True. 
Boston.     Little,    Brown   &   Co.     $1.50. 

Tom  Strong:  l/Vasliington's  Scout.  Alfred  Bishop  Ma- 
son.    New   York:      Henry   Holt   &    Co.      $1.25. 

The  Champion  of  the  Regiment.  Everett  T.  Tomlin- 
son.     Boston:     Houghton    Mifflin    Co.     $1.50. 

Rocky  Fork.  Mary  Hartwell  Catlierwood.  Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  $1.25.  (The  reprint 
of  a  story  which  deals  with  a  rural  school  of  the 
Middle  West  at  a  time  just  before  the  Civil  War.) 

The  mixture  of  history  and  fiction  is 
always  an  effective  way  of  reaching  the 
juvenile  interest.  Since  the  death  of 
Henty,  England  has  not  figured  so  much 
in  the  stories  issued  by  the  American 
publisher.  There  is  only  one  that  has 
come  to  us  this  year  with  a  foreign 
atmosphere.  The  others  are  strictly  local 
and  patriotic. 

Evaleen  Stein  has  been  known  before 
for  her  historical  work,  and  she  deals 
now  with  Raoul,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  French  King  Charles  VI.  From 
the  moment  the  young  hero  is  stolen  by 
a  band  of  robbers,  the  story  moves  with 
spirit,  a  falcon  proving  no  mean  aid  to 
the  captive,  and  an  uncle  proving  a  very 
satisfactory  character. 

Peggy  Owen  figures  for  the  third  time 
in  a  story  of  the  Revolution.  She  is  a 
Quaker,  and  daughter  to  a  man  who  has 
defied  the  principles  of  his  sect  for  the 
sake  of  patriotism.  Peggy  now  turns 
toward  Virginia  to  nurse  an  English 
cousin,  and  her  adventures  not  only 
make  her  a  captive,  but  bring  her  in 
touch  with  various  historical  i)ersonages. 
The  author  is  Lucy  Madison. 

The  Young  Continentals  at  Trenton  is 
the  fourth  in  a  series.  To  any  one  who 
would  like  to  know  who  started  Wash- 
ington on  his  famous  trip  across  the 
Delaware,  this  bit  of  fiction  will  prove 
entertaining.  The  .spirit  of  such  a  story 
is  of  the  right  sort  and  there  is  always  a 
streak  of  the  femim'ne  element  to  sug- 
gest romance.  Especially  to  be  praised 
are  the  illustrations  by  Rali)h  L.  Boyer. 
The  wrapper  cover  is  belter  than  the 
inner  cover  design. 

Eliza  Pollard's  New  /ingland  Maid  is, 
strange  to  say,  an  importation  ;  that  is 
why  the  sub-fitle  reads.  ,^  Talc  of  the 
American  Rehcllinu.  From  the  stand- 
pf)inf  of  historical  perspective,  the  book 
has  interest.  The  heroine  is  a  Puritan 
maid  whose  brother  is  a  treacherous 
Cftvernor  of  Philaflelphia,  intent  f)n  gain. 
Maior  Anrlre  figures  in  the  scenes. 

John  Preston  True  is  a  seasonerl 
writer   for  children.     This  new  stf)ry  of 


i.<-'4 
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liih,  Scouting  for  Light  Horse  Harry,  is  reader  who  has  heretofore  become  ac- 
the  fourth  in  a  serits  dealing  witli  the  (|iiainted  with  James  ( )tis's  "Toby  Tyler" 
Kfvolutioii.  Dur  lictional  heroes  rise  will  eagerly  lake  hold  of  Old  Ben 
rapidly  in  the  records  of  these  past  days,  (Harper;  $1.25),  which  continues  some 
and  young  Thomas  Lutllow  advances  of  the  circus  experiences  already  made 
from  Bunker  Hill  experience  to  com-  famous.  Stewart  Edward  White,  well 
mand  of  scouts  at  grave  moments.  There  known  in  other  fields,  now  essays  a  book 
is  small  doubt  that  the  juvenile  reader  in  the  realm  of  juvenile  fiction  (Double- 
will  gain  an  excellent  knowledge  of  his-  day;  $1.20).  'i'lie  l)(M)k  is  illustrated  by 
torical  fact  by  means  of  such  literature.  that    very    excellent    artist    of    boy    life, 

In  Turn  Strong  Alfred  B.  Mason  has  \\^)rth  Brehm. 

written  a  history  of  the  Revolution  ;  in  As  a  record    rather  than  as  a  piece  of 

fact,  despite  the  dialog  and  in  spite  of  fiction,  comes  Miles  Abernathy's  account 

the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  story,  well  of    the    Ride    of    the    Abcrnalhy    Boys 


\ 


typified  in  the  cover  design,  the  illustra- 
tions and  the  detailed  majis  and  diagrams 
scattered  thru  the  book  only  serve  to  em- 
I)hasize  this  other  impression.  We  see 
no  reason  why  such  stories  should  not 
prove  useful  in  a  school.  Our  only  con- 
tention is  that  real  history  is  thus  being 
discounted ;  the  textlxjok  only  cares  for 
date  and  name,  not  for  cause  and  effect. 
Mr.  Tomlinson  is  a  most  successful 
writer  of  this  type  of  book.      Without 


the    season's    output    would    seem      younger  members  of  a  household.     To 
" '     "'      "'  *  "     '         gcther  with  the  old-fashioned  woodcuts, 

there  are  included  some  very  poetx  full 
page  color  drawings. 


him 

strange  indeed !  The  Champion  of  the 
Regiment  is  the  usual  variation  of  inci- 
dent befalling  the  hero  during  a  period, 
this  year  confined  to  the  siege  of  York- 
town. 

A  Few  Specials 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  present 
reviewer  to  have  a  division  in  an  article 
like  this,  devoted  to  distinctive  fiction, 
since  there  is  no  book  which  deserves 
absolute  condemnation.  In  no  depart- 
ment is  he  more  at  a  loss  for  a  critical 
perspective  since  there  are  elements  of 
worth  in  every  story  he  has  examined. 
There  is  no  one  writing  with  any  art 
these  days ;  the  fiction  is  all  commercial- 
ized in  its  form — made  to  sell  largely,  to 
cater  to  special  tastes.  We  have  no  right 
to  place  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier's  Jester 
of  St.  Timothy  (Houghton;  $1  net) 
above  Barbour's  descriptions  of  college 
and  school  sport.  More  reason  have  we 
to  emphasize  the  excellence  of  Hayden 
Carruth's  Track's  End  (Harper;  $1),  a 
tale  original  in  its  idea.  For  therein  a 
boy  is  left  for  the  winter  period  the  sole 
inhabitant  of  a  town,  and  his  adventure? 
are  many  and  varied  and  entertaining. 

There  is  small  doubt  that  any  young 


(Doubleday;  $1.20).  The  daring  venture 
of  these  brothers  will  thrill  many  a  boy, 
but  we  doubt  whether  there  are  many 
parents  who  would  allow  their  sons  to 
risk  such  a  trip,  even  for  a  s-'ghl  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt. 

.As  a  notable  reprint  we  recommend 
Ceorge  MacDonald's  Ranald  Banner- 
man's  Boyhood  (Caldwell;  $1.50),  the 
kind  of  story  which  will  find  readers 
among  the  older  as  well  as  among  the 


Pioneer  Stories,  and  Others 

IVith  the  Flag  at  Panama:  A  Story  of  the  Building 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  Hugh  C.  \Vcir.  Boston: 
W.    A.   Wilde   Co.     $1.50. 

The  Hero  of  Panama.  A  Tale  of  the  Great  Canal. 
Cantain  F.  S.  Brereton.  New  York:  H.  M. 
Caldwell    Co.     $1.25. 

Chased  Across  the  Pampas;  or,  American  Boys  (n 
Argentina.  Edward  .Stratemeyer.  Boston:  Lotli- 
rop,  T.ee  &•  Slicpard  Co.  $1.25. 
(The  first  of  these  stories  is  most  of  it  based  on 
fact,  and  tlie  text  aims  to  give  to  the  .American 
boy  reader  some  conception  of  the  engineering 
feat  now  nearing  completion.  Tlie  author  claims 
to  have  been  in  touch  with  the  activity  in  Pana 
ma.  I'reiPton's  story  is  an  imiiortation  of  the 
Henty  type.  In  the  South  American  country. 
Stratemeyer  finds  ample  opjiortunitv  for  e.xcilc 
mcnt  in  the  sixth  story  of  his  Pan-American 
series.  I-'ire,  cattle  stampeding,  and  encounter> 
with  wild  beasts  supply  sufficient  action  to  the 
conventional  tale  which  Air.  Stratemeyer  knows 
so  well   how  to  write.) 

The  Quest  of  the  Four.  Joseph  .\.  Altsheler.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &"  Co.  $1.50.  (A  story  ot 
the  Comar.ches  and  Buena  Vista.  Herein  is  tol  1 
of  the  strange  meeting  of  four  persons,  each  in- 
tent on  some  mysterious  quest;  al]  of  them  are 
excellent    friends    during    exciting    experiences.) 

The  .Scouts  of  the  Vallew  Joseph  A.  Altsheler.  New- 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co."  $1.50.  (This  is  the  fifth 
story  in  a  series.  Boys  interested  in  Indians  will 
find  this  pioneer  tale  of  Wyoming  and  the  Cho 
mung    entertaining.) 

The  Caxe  of  Gold.  Everett  McNeil.  New  York:  E 
P.  Dutton  Co.  $1.50.  (This  is  a  story  of  the 
California  of  '49;  it  contains  many  stirring  even;> 
of  gold  camp  life.  The  characters  of  a  pre\iou^ 
story,    "Fighting   with    iMemont,"    figure   in    it.) 

The  Yellow  Magnet  and  T/i<'  Jarvs  of  Death,  Botli 
bv  Edwin  I.  Houston.  Philadelphia:  The  Grif- 
fith   &    Rowland    Press.     $i..-^    each       cTh^jse    voi- 
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umes  comprise  the  third  and  fourth  of  a  series 
known  as  "The  Young  Mineralogist."  In  the 
former,  there  is  an  attempt  to  convey  to  the 
young  reader  some  idea  of  the  many  forms  in 
which  gold  is  found;  in  the  latter,  the  scenes  are 
laid  in  and  around  the  canons  of  the  Colorado. 
Professor  Houston  received  his  Ph.D  at  Prince- 
ton.) 

Four  Boys  in  the  Yosemite.  Everett  T.  Tomlinson. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  $1.50. 
(The  author's  object  seems  to  be  to  arouse  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  beauties  of  America,  thereby 
encouraging  travel  in  this"  country.  The  heroes 
have  certain  adventures  consequent  upon  moun- 
tain  climbing.) 

The  Young  Lion  Hunter.  Zane  Grey.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros.  $1-25.  (The  Grand  Canon  is 
the  scene  for  these  adventurei.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  lassoing  mountain  lions.) 

The  Young  Alaskans  on  the  Trail.  Emerson  Hough. 
New  York;  Harper  &  Bros.  $1.25.  (The  sec- 
ond member  of  a  series  On  a  summer  vacation, 
four  boys  follow  the  trail  of  the  route  taken  by 
the  old  trans-continental  explorers.  Many  lessons 
in  camp  and  in   wild  life  "craft"  are  learned.) 

7  he  Forest  Castaways.  Frederick  Orin  Bartlett.  New- 
York:  The  Century  Co.  $1.50.  (An  escaped 
convict,  unjustly  sentenced,  befriends  two  boys 
lost  in  the  Maine  woods  during  a  winter  holiday. 
Our  heroes'  rough  comrade  proves  an  Admirable 
Crichton  where  forest  lore  and  wisdom  are  con- 
cerned, and  he  serves  them  in  great  need,  es 
pecially   when   a  wild  cat  attacks  one   of  them.) 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  BirchrBark  Island.  Rupert  Sar- 
gent Holland.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.  $1.25.  (This  book  is  dedicated  to  Dan 
Beard,  pioneer  Scout.  It  is  a  story  of  outdoor 
life,  with  maroon  adventures  and  healthy  con 
tesu.) 

Great  Bear  Island.  Arthur  E.  McFarlane.  Bosto:i : 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.50.  (The  publishers' 
assurance  that  this  book  is  packed  with  action  will 
satisfy  the  general  reader.  The  author  has  al- 
ready rjroven  himself  a  storyteller  of  no  mean 
worth  in  his  "Redney  McGaw,"  This  story  or- 
iginally appeared  in  "The  Youth's  Companion." 
The  scenes  are  largely  placed  in  a  lumber  and 
logging  camp.; 

The  Scout  of  Pea  Ridge.  Byron  A.  Dunn.  (The 
Young  Missourians  Series.)  Chicago;  A.  C. 
McClarg  &   Co      $1.25 

What  Happened  at  Quasi.  The  Story  of  a  Carolina 
Cruise.  George  Cary  Eggleston.  Boston:  Loth- 
rop,  Lee  &   Shepard   Co.     $1.50. 

'I  he  Young  Timber-Cruisers;  or,  Fighting  the  Spruce 
I'lrates.  Hugh  Pcni^exter.  Boston:  Small,  .\lay- 
nard  &  Co.  $1.20.  (The  first  of  a  Camp  and 
Trail   series.) 

Rainier  of  the  Last  Frontier.  John  .M  Dean.  New 
York;     T.    Y.    Crowell  &   Co.     ti.jo. 


Stories  of  College  Life  for  Boys 

They  are  all  the  same — these  experi- 
ences of  college  days,  and  the  cover  de- 
signs give  the  themes  away.  In  fact,  the 
authors  of  this  type  of  literature  content 
themselves  with  lauding  a  certain  sport, 
and  entering  into  the  details  so  graph- 
ically that  the  l>ov  expert  will  he  inter- 
ested, 'ihc  writing  is  usually  satisfac- 
tory in  these  books  and  the  spirit  healthy 
and  flenjO(  ratif.  We  rlo  not  Ix-lieve  that 
any  of  them  arc  exceptional  or  suffi- 
ciently original  to  stand  apart  from  the 
rest.  They  are  to  Ik:  taken  as  faithful 
reprodurtions  of  the  spirit  now  manifest 
in  most  of  our  sch^KjIv  -a  sjjirit  of  man 
lincss  and  of  honest  enthusiasm.  We 
can  only  qiitomize  the  best  of  flic  class: 


Team-Mates.  Ralph  Henry  Barbour.  New  York: 
The  Century  Co.  $1.50.  As  the  publishers  say, 
"What  would  a  story  of  Mr.  Barbour's  be  like 
if  it  did   not   glorify   football!" 

Old  Ryerson.  Walter  Camp.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.  $1.50.  And  we  might  add,  "What 
would  Mr.  Camp's  worship  of  outdoor  sport  be 
without   Yale    as   a   background!" 

Tinkler's  Field.  Ralph  Henry  Barboui.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.25.  Mr.  Barbour,  how- 
ever, is  just  as  happy  on  the  diamond.  The  cover 
design  of  this  book  is  a  measure  of  the  author's 
enthusiasm. 

The  Last  Lap.  Alden  Arthur  Knipe.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros.  $1.25.  A  mixture  of  hockey 
and  the  track. 

On  the  Cinder  Path.  .Arthur  Duffey.  Boston:  Lotli- 
rop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  $1.25.  This  story  is 
written  by  a  champion  sprinter.  The  school  de- 
scribed,  however   disguised,   is  a   real   one. 

The  Stroke  Oar.  Ralph  D.  Paine  New  York; 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.  The  story  of  a 
shanghaied  stroke  who,  after  various  adventures, 
wins  his  place   in   the  great  race. 

Larry  Burke,  .Sophomore.  Frank  I.  Odell.  Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  $1.25.  The  second 
of  a  series.  The  illustrations  and  the  cover  de- 
sign  proclaim   the   action. 

Dave  Porter  and  His  Rivals.  Edward  Stratemeyer. 
Boston:  Lothron,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  $1.25. 
The  seventh  in  a  series.  In  this  story,  Dave  meets 
with  a  gang  who  take  the  upper  hand  for  a  while, 
only  to  meet  defeat.  Of  course  Dave  soon  finds 
himself    in    power   again. 

A  Graduate  Coach.  T.  Truxton  Hare.  Philadelpliia; 
Penn  Publishing  Co.  $1.25.  The  hero  is  in  the 
law  school,  having  figured  in  four  other  stories. 
Here  is  a  tale  of  plotting,  wherein  the  coach  finds 
enemies,    but    eventually    wins    out. 

The  Captain  of  the  S.  L  G.'s.  Etta  .Anthony  Baker. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.50.  The  first 
of  a  series  dealing  with  the  Staten  Island  Giants, 
an  organization  for  the  "preservation"  of  football 
and   other   sports. 

Winning  the  Junior  Cup.  Norman  Brainerd.  Bos- 
ton:    Lothrop,    Lee   &    Shepard   Co.     $1.25 

Freshman  Dorn,  Pitcher.  Leslie  W.  Quirk.  New 
York;     The    Century    Co.     $1.50. 

Sandy  Sawyer,  Sophomore.  Ralph  D.  Paine.  New 
York:     Charles    Scribner's    Sons.     $1.50. 

The  Pecks  in  Camp.  A.  T.  Dudley.  IBoston:  Loth- 
rop, Lee  &  Shepard  ("0.  $1.25.  The  eighth  in 
the    Phillips-Exeter    series. 

The  Likable  Chap.  Henry  McIIarg  Davenport.  New 
York:  Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.  $1.20.  A  story  of 
Prep,   school    life. 

For  Yardlcy.  Ralph  Henry  Barbour.  New  \im1<: 
D.   Appleton   &   Co.     $1.50. 


Newspaper  Timeliness  and  Boys' 
Fiction 

Kogcr  Paulding:  Apprentice  Seaman.  Commander  Ed- 
ward L.  Beach,  U.S.N.  Philadelphia:  The  Penn 
Publishing  Co.  $1.20.  Bring  in  the  service,  the 
author  knows  something  of  the  Navy.  His  object 
in  this  series  is  to  show  how  a  man  may  rise 
to    high    rank    thru    personal    ability. 

./  West  Point  Lieutenant.  Capt.  Paul  1!.  Malonc, 
U.S.A.  Phil.-idclphia;  The  Penn  Pnb'isliiiig  Co. 
$1.25.  The  fifth  of  a  scries,  wherein  the  hero 
firMJB  fraud  in  a  proposed  Government  purchase 
of  supplies. 

■  J  U.  S.  Midshipman  in  Japan.  Lieut.  Com.  Yates 
Stirling.  Jr..  U.S.N.  Phil;idelphia;  The  Penn 
I'ulilishiMR  Co.  $1.21;.  The  fourth  of  a  series; 
in  thin  there  is  an  effort  made  to  push  the  United 
Staffs  and   Japan   into  a  war  over  China. 

l-.nsivn  Ralph  Oshorn.  Commander  EdwarrI  L.  Beacli, 
U.S.N.  Boston;  W.  A.  Wilde  Co.  $1.50.  The 
engine-room  of  a  battleship  figures  prominently 
in    this    story. 

I'liplain  Polly  of  Annapolis.  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Diitton  &  Co.  $1.50.  Wc 
mention  this  Hirl's  stoty  here  to  emphasize  thai 
the  feminine  rlrmenl  it  as  interested  in  the  Navy 
as  b'lvi,    iho    not    in    the    same    manner. 

Cnntrahand  Tommy.  A  Tale  of  the  Ureadnought  .Sea, 
('h;irles  (ilcig.      London:     Jae|{. 
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.1  I  <j|>|jin  al  I'lfU'^n.  (iillicit  I'aybiin  Coleman.  New 
\uilc;  I).  A|i|ileluii  &  i'o.  $1.50.  A  story  when 
there   were   no  dreadnuuglits,   in   fact   ilurint;    1774. 

I  lie  Wrecking  Master.  Kalph  U.  Paine.  Nfw  York; 
Charles   Scribner'ii   Sons.     $1.25. 

7 /it?  Ae'opUne  iit  Sih'er-h'o.v  Farm.  James  Otis.  New 
York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  $1.50  That  farm 
is  quite  remarkable;  eveiylhing  uf  the  latrst  style 
comes  to  it.  Last  soasuii  the  honk  dealt  with  the 
wireless  station.  Nciw  that  we  ha\f  received  a 
message  from  Marconi,  stationed  in  Italy,  last 
year's  story  will  have  to  be  revised.  In  fact, 
every  modification  of  invention  figu'es  in  juvenile 
fiction. 

Young  Crusoes  of  the  Sky.  F.  I.ovell  Combs.  New 
York;  The  Century  Company.  $150.  lialloun 
adventures. 

I'wo  Boys  in  a  Gyrocar.  Kenneth  Kenneth- ISrown. 
Boston:  Houghton  MitHin  Co.  $1.20.  The 
heroes  invent  a  two-wheeled  motor  car  and  enter 
a    world-famed    race. 


Some  Fiction  for  Girls 

We  have  before  called  attention  to  the 
minuteness  of  feeling  made  manifest  in 
books  for  girls — an  element  more  often 
met  with  here  than  in  books  for  boys. 
And  there  are  a  number  of  writers  in 
this  field  who  compare  favorably  with 
Louisa  May  Alcott.  Examining  the  out- 
put for  this  season  you  will  also  find  that 
the  titles  for  the  girls'  books  are  more 
attractive  and  less  likely  to  give  away 
the  plot  than  the  boys'  fiction. 

We  have  already  mentioned  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett's Secret  Garden  (Stc^kcs;  $1.35  net) 
as  being  of  any  age  appeal  and  for  any 
sex ;  we  have  elsewhere  praised  Mrs. 
Wiggin's  Mother  Carey's  Chickens 
(Houghton;  $1.25  net)  for  its  whole- 
some atmosphere  and  home  spirit.  We 
have  now  but  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
stories  not  so  distinctivelv  of  the  "series" 


class   as  to   be   already    familiar   to   the 
readers  of  last  year's  books: 

h'airmonnt  Girls  in  School  and  Camt<.  I'".lta  Anthony 
liaker.  Doston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.50. 
This  hapiiens  to  be  of  the  "series"  class,  but  the 
story  is  worthy  in  itself  as  a  gay  record  of  school 
life. 

Strawberry  Acres.  Crace  S.  Richmond.  Garden  City; 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1.20.  A  "flat"  family 
decides   to   move   to    the   country. 

Just  Patty.  Jean  Webster.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Co.  $1.20.  A  si)arkling  story  with  not  much 
substance,  but  just  full  ot  humor  and  innoieni 
pranks.  This  story  is  laid  at  St.  Ursula's,  as  is 
also 

Carey  of  St.  Uisula's  Jane  Brewster  Reid.  New 
York:     The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.     $1  25. 

Si.r  Girls  and  Betty.  Marion  Ames  Taggart.  Boston: 
W.  A.  Wilde  Co.  $1.50.  The  author  knows  how 
to  depict  her  youthful  cliaracters,  tho  at  limes 
she  is  careless — the  haste  no  doubt  due  to  over- 
work. 

When  Margaret  Was  a  Freshman.  Elizabeth  H.  Hunt. 
New  York:     Moflat,  Yard  &  Co.     $1.25. 

/(/(iH  of  Rainbow  Springs.  Frances  Marian  Mitchell. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shcpard  Co.  $1.35.  A 
juvenile  novel  for  older  girls,  in  which  adventure 
and  bravery   figure. 

Friends  in  the  End.  Bculah  Marie  Dix.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $.1.25. 

Jancy.  Inez  Haynts  Gillmore.  Ntw  York:  Henry 
ilolt  &  Co.  $1.25.  The  title  page  is  rather  for- 
bidding fn  its  suggestion  of  the  scope  of  the  book. 

Harmony  Hall.  Marion  Ilill.  Boston:  Small,  May- 
nard   &   Co.     $1.10. 

The  Independent  regrets  that  space 
will  not  allow  an  extensive  resume  of  the 
fiction  which  has  been  received.  We 
strongly  advise  all  prospective  buyers  to 
examine  all  books  before  purchasing 
them.  In  fact,  a  gift  book  should  not  be 
presented  merely  on  the  recommendation 
of  its  physical  appearance.  Yet  we  have 
to  confess  that  even  haphazard  purchase 
of  the  books  that  have  been  sent  to  our 
desk  would  not  lead  to  bad  results.  This 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  American  pub- 
lisher. 

New   York   City. 
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The  Best  Sellers 

BY   WILLIAM  B.    BAILEY,    Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy   in    Vale  University. 
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THE  CARPET 
FROM  BACa\D 


1\  'Ihe  iiookman  for  Xovcmber  is 
given  a  list  of  the  best  selling  fiction 
in  thirty-seven  cities  in  this  country 
for  the  month  of  October.  In  our  chart 
are  reproduced  the  cover  designs  of  the 
nine  novels  which  show  the  largest  sale;^ 
during  this  month,  and  these  are  drawn 
on  such  a  scale  that  the  area  of  the 
covers  varies  according  to  the  popularity 
of  the  novels.  A  novel  which  was  in  the 
lead  in  any  city  was  given  a  rating  of 
ten  points,  the  second  on  the  list  in  any 
city  eight  points,  the  one  third  received 
even  points,  and  so  forth.  The  sum  of 
the  credits  gave  magnitudes  which  have 
been  reproduced  in  the  chart. 

Over  a  million  copies  of  these  novels 
have  already  lx:en  printed,  and  over  five 
hundrefj  tons  of  i)aper  have  been  re- 
'piired  for  the  fliffctrent  editirms.  If 
these  novels  were  placed  in  a  bor^kcase 
four  tiers  high,  this  jjiece  of  furniture 
vould  need  \.u  be  over  seven  miles  in 
length  to  accommodate  these  bf)oks.  or  if 
fhe  same  volumes  were  placed  end  to 
— '  they  wotild  gr»  farther  than  from 
V   York  tf*   I'hiladflphia. 


Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
book  i)ublishing  business  in  this  country 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  1910 
there  were  13,470  books  published,  and 
9,209  of  these  were  by  American  authors. 
The  classes  of  literature  in  which  more 
than  500  books  were  published  in  this 
country  during  1910  are  as  follows: 

Literature  and  collected  works   T.3S2 

iMction    1.303 

Juvenile 935 

Theology    <Sg4 

Political  and  social  science 74(S 

I'oetry   and   dr.'inia    721 

( 'seful   arts 721 

Physical  and  mathematical  science   644 

f '.ioKraj)hy    63 1 

Law    620 

Description  and   travel    , . .  .  54.1 

History    5j() 

I'ducation    504 

If  the  adult  population  of  ilu-  United 
.States  and  luirope  worked  ten  hours  a 
day  with  the  jjrocesscs  in  use  before  the 
fliscovery  of  movable  type,  they  coidd 
Mf)t  accoiTiplish  the  work  done  by  the 
printing  presses   of   this   count rv   alone. 
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A  Book  List  for  a  Small   Library 

BY  EDWAKD    PRIME-STEVENSON 

[It  sceiu:!  tu  U!>  tliat  u  buuk  list  made  by  an  individual  has,  in  its  (jersonal  character, 
iiiuic  iiiterrst  than  a  cullaborutcd  list,  liowevcr  adiiiiiable  that  may  be.  The  present  sugges- 
tions for  a  library  arc  made  by  a  long-time  ciinliihiilor  to  I'me  iNULi'iiNUENT,  equally  well 
UuDwii    as    journalist,    travilti,    linguist    and    Iciturcr. — KoiioK.J 


TIIIC  lileiary  outline  liere  offered  is 
drawn  on  lines  of  general  infor- 
mation ivith  enterlainnient.  As 
a  rule,  the  household  bookcases  and  the 
shelves  of  even  a  good-sized  town- 
library  must  follow  that  model.  Hence 
1  do  not  include  much  distinctively  seri- 
ous or  specialistic  literature,  even  if 
within  the  bounds  of  belles-lettres. 
iVgain,  several  branches  of  lighter  litera- 
ture can  be  represented  only  sparingly — 
such  as  biography,  social  history,  travel, 
the  drama,  verse  and  so  -on ;  lest  the  list 
enlarge  to  many  hundreds  of  books  in- 
stead of  a  very  few.  A  limited  group 
of  reference  books  is,  however,  given; 
for  the  such  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
"reading,"  their  casual  consultation  is 
often  wished  by  a  member  of  a  family, 
a  subscriber  to  a  village-library,  or  an 
hotel-guest.  Hence  a  few  handbooks  of 
a  popular  kind  are  always  timely.  Spe- 
cialistic works  of  other  kinds  are  not 
available  in  such  a  small  collection. 

Fiction  is  made  an  important  element ; 
for  two-thirds  of  our  reading  has  been, 
is  and  always  will  be  for  that  sort  of 
pleasure.  The  great  matter  is  its  choice. 
Each  work  of  the  fiction  I  select  here 
follows,  as  far  as  possible,  certain  strict 
rules,  viz. : 

1.  It  must  be  either  a  classic,  of  which 
one  should  not  be  ignorant,  a  work  al- 
ways readable  in  its  field ;  or, 

2.  It  must  be  so  standard  in  its  class 
that  re-reading  it  should  not  come  amiss  ; 

3.  It  must  represent  its  author  clearly  ; 

4.  It  must  have  no  social  or  ethical 
quality  that  would  make  it  inadmissible 
to  adults  of  moral  discernment  and  good 
sense,  in  a  public  library,  when  its  lite- 
rary value  and  acceptance  be  consid- 
ered; 

5.  Inasmuch  as  in  so  small  a  library 
the  full  series  of  works  from  one  or 
another  author  who  is  prolific  and  highly 
esteemed  cannot  be  included,  lest  space 
be  exceeded,  the  choice  here  made  is  of 
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only  such  author's  '  best"  book,  or  of  a 
few  of  his  "best"  books.  Naturally,  this 
choice  can  be  often  questioned  or  even 
rejected,  but  in  most  cases  I  think  it  will 
be  found  entirely  defensible. 

Incidentally  occur  many  books  for  the 
young — for  the  intelligent  lad  or  girl, 
yet  in  school.  Literature  for  adults  has 
nu  greater  masterpieces  than  are  those 
that  always  will  appeal  also  to  intelligent 
youth. 

The  matter  of  translations  from  the 
Trench,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Mag- 
yar, Russian,  i'olish  and  other  languages, 
as  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  is  an- 
other troublesome  element,  in  an  English 
library ;  as  qualities  so  differ.  In  this 
list,  the  best  English  version,  older  or 
newer,  is  aimed  at,  even  if  not  the  best- 
known  one.  It  must  always  be  remem- 
bered as  to.  verse  (lyric  or  dramatic), 
that,  except  as  to  German  and  Dutch 
writers,  no  English  translations,  really 
satisfactory  in  conveying  the  art,  style. 
How  and  beauty  of  poets  or  poetical 
dramatists,  ever  have  teen  made  nor 
ever  can  be  made.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  convey  thru  any  English  the 
real  Dante,  the  real  Calderon,  Corneille, 
Racine,  Moliere,  Carducci,  Hugo,  Ver- 
laine,  and  so  on.  Their  phonetic  beauty, 
rhyme,  measure,  can  never  be  trans- 
ferred, no  matter  how  pretentious  or 
capable  the  translator.  In  prose  it  is 
otherwise.  A  small  selection  of  stand- 
ard works  in  fiction  in  their  originals  is 
added. 

Generally  speaking,  I  have  selected 
here  what  may  be  called  "the  world's 
best  five  hundred  books"  in  most  cate- 
gories— those  that  all  educated  and  in- 
telligent men  and  women  know,  or  know 
of,  should  know  or  should  know  of.  and 
should  find  ever  enjoyable  or  valuable  or 
both — the  books  accepted  by  the  criti- 
cism and  affection  of  generations.  In 
such  a  choice,  I  have — necessarily — 
drawn  much  less  on  strictly  contemf>o- 
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rary  authors,  those  still  producing — 
than  on  those  men  and  women  who  are 
in  literature — as  Whitman's  phrase  puts 
it — "spirits  whose  work  is  done."  In 
fact,  in  making  such  a  list  one  of-  the 
wisest  limitations  is  the  rule  to  omit  as 
far  as  possible  all  authors  "still  living 
and  writing"  —  no  matter  how  high 
their  esteem.  Vogue,  too,  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do,  helpfully,  with  literature, 
nowadays  at  least.  In  these  years,  when 
almost  every  single  form  of  literature  is 
in  a  state  of  over-production,  we  are, 
like  the  wife  of  Alah-ed-Deen,  in  daily 
danger  of  changing  our  valuable  old 
lamps  for  glittering  new  ones,  far  less 
of  worth — wares  of  which  one  may  say 
truthfully  that  they  have  indeed  no 
genius  whatever  hanging  about  them. 
In  the  rush  of  inconsiderate  publishers, 
to  whom  to  make  and  to  sell  books  is  a 
mere  business,  and  in  our  realizing  the 
doubtful  trustworthiness  of  what  passes 
too  largely  for  literary  criticism  and 
guidance,  especially  by  overhurried, 
overworked — often  overenthusiastic  aad 
underlearned  reviewers — we  may  quite 
wisely  say  to  our  bookcases — "Place  aux 
grands  morts!' 

A  Few  Books  of  Common   Reference. 

A  good  dictionary  of  the  English  lanf(uagc 
—one  not  too  voluminous,  but  adef4uate  for 
consultation  by  "the  average  reader,"  letter- 
writer,  etc.,  as  to  spellings  and  dffinitions, 
and  not  in  too  fine  print.  A  good  French- 
Knglish  and  Fnglish-l*"rench  dictionary;  not  in 
too  small  print.  A  good  English-German  and 
German-English  dictionary — of  similar  as- 
pects. /\  K<>'>f]  I.atin-English  and  English- 
F-atin  dictionary.  A  good  geographical  atlas. 
A  good  astronomical  handbook  Cwith  clear 
star-maps )  in  atlas-shape.  A  good  general 
cncyclopedi'i.  A  good  general  work  on  bot- 
any. Rartlett's  "Familiar  Quotations."  A 
small  group  of  bo«"iks  on  natural  science,  out- 
df>or  knowledge,  etr..  is  also  well  w firth  add- 
ing, begun,  say,  with  White's  "Selborne  "  As 
mj-ny  smaller,  annual,  etr.,  handlwjoks  of  rcf- 
'Tf-nce  as  ran  be  con\cnicntly  adfled.  will  nrit 
t**-   amiss. 

Hl.STORY. 

The  history  of  England,  France,  Italy.  Ger- 
many  and    United    States,   all    in    the   "Stories 
of  the  N'ations"  series.     Green,  "A  Short  His 
tory  of  the   English   People":   I.ccky,  "A   His- 
tory of   European    Morals";   CiroflFry  of   Mon 
mouth;   Froissart  ;   .VLT-Garthy,  "A   Short   His- 
lory  of  Our  f>wn  Times";  Smith.  "History  of 
( irft-rf"     /"Sfiid'-rfs'    Series),    "F^ome"     GStii- 
■  '    '        '  r  '         '.  ',Ui,n,  'The  Derlinc  and  Pall 
'f  Ui'    i' — ui   l..:.i»ire"  '^any  gof/fj,  cheap  e<li 
'ion);    Dili,    "Roman    S^K-ial    Life    from    Au- 


gustus to  Nero" ;  Ferrari,  "The  Grandeur  and 
Decadence  of  the  Roman  Empire";  Prescott, 
"The  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  "Ferdinand  and 
Isabella";  Taine,  "The  Old  Regime"  (if  possi- 
ble the  other  volumes  of  Tame  as  to  the 
causes  and  be.siinnin.iis  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion) ;  G.  Lenotre,  "A  Conspirator  During  the 
Terror"  (Baron  de  Batz),  "The  Tribunal  of 
Terror,"  "Old  Houses  and  Old  Papers" — be- 
ing the  recent  English  translations  of  the  in- 
valuable series  of  books  as  to  the  French  Rev- 
olution by  this  high  authority  and  delightful 
writer — some  other  books  by  whom  will  be 
mentioned ;  Parkman,  "The  Jesuits  in  North 
America,"  "The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  "The 
Discovery  of  the  Great  West"  (these  three 
are  selected  representatively)  ;  Burckhardt, 
"The  Italian  Renaissance" ;  Oliphant,  "The 
Makers  of  Florence,"  "The  Makers  of  Ven- 
ice" ;  De  Joinville,  "The  History  of  the  Cru- 
sades"; Motley,  "The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public"; McMaster,  "A  History  of  the  People 
of  the  United  States";  Masson,  some  of  the 
authoritative  studies  of  Napoleon  1  and  of 
his  epoch,  by  this  eminent  French  specialist 
and  charming  writer. 

Biography    (modern   epochs). 

(See  also  later,  "Greek  and  Latin  Classical 
.\uthors" — under  which  occur  Plutarch,  Xeno- 
phon,   Suetonius,  etc.) 

\'asari,  "Lives  of  the  Painters"  (the  new- 
est and  fullest  translation  with  notes,  is 
preferable.  Otherwise  tl^t  in  the  "Bohn 
IJbrary"  Series  is  to  be  selected)  ;  Saint 
Simon,  "Memoirs";  Benvenuto  Cellini,  "Au- 
tobiography" (Symonds's  translation)  ;  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  "Autobiography";  Boswell, 
'The  Life  of  Johnson";  Pepys,  "Diary" 
(  Wheatley  edition)  ;  Evelyn,  "Diary"  (Wheat- 
ley  edition)  ;  G.  and  P.  Wharton,  'The  Wits 
and  Beaux  of  Society";  Strickland,  "Lives  of 
the  Queens  of  luigland" ;  Sparks,  "The  Life 
of  Washington";  Parfloe.  Works;  Rarinc. 
"La  Grande  Mademoiselle";  G.  Lenotre,  "Tlie 
Captivity  and  Death  of  .Vlarie-Antoinette" ; 
'The  Daughter  of  Marie-.Antoinette,"  "Old 
Houses  and  Old  Papers"  (Series),  "Revo- 
lutionary Paris"  (during  the  Revolution,  with 
sketches  of  Marat,  Danton,  Rol>espierre,  Mail- 
lard.  Charlotte  ('orday,  etc.,  from  the  newest 
considerations  and  sources)  ;  Scott.  "Journal"; 
I.ockhart,  "The  Life  of  Scott";  Moore,  "The 
(I,)fe  of  Byron";  l.ady  Burton,  "The  Life  of 
Sir  Richarrl  P.urton";  Rosebery,  "The  I^sl 
Phase"  (Napoleon  T)  ;  Forster,  "The  Life  of 
Dickens";  Madame  Roland,  "Autobiography"; 
Schindlcr,  "Beethoven";  Comtesse  de  Hoigne, 
"Memoirs";  Duchesse  de  Diuo,  "Memoirs"; 
Princess  Belgiojoso,  "Memoirs";  Greville. 
"Memoirs";  Crabbe  Robinson,  "Diary"; 
Smiles,  "Self-Help." 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  point  out  how  largely 
this  list  might  be  Icnglliencfl,  nor  how  difficull 
the  quesfionof  rejections  or  in(  1usif)ns,  where 
so  small  a  number  of  books  is  to  be  admitted. 

Classic  I.ArtN  and  Gkikk   Ai/thoks. 

('iccro     a     volume     containitiK     bis     niinr>r 
wfjrks  (the  Essays)  ;  also  his  "Orations";  IMu 
tarch,  "Lives  of  Illustrious  Men"   Ctlic  cdilion 
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in   tlie    iSuhii   Library)  ;    /^scliyliis,   ilcaillam's 
translation,    Buhn    Lilnary ;    Sophocles,    Colo 
ridye    translation,    Uohn    l.ilirary;     luiripides, 
none  of  the  versified  trauslaiiuns,  hut  a  K<iud, 
recent  one  in  itrosc;  Homer,  "I  he  Iliad,"  "l  he 
Udyssey" ;   Xenophon,  'The  Anabasi;.'';    I'lato 
—unless    Jowett    is    selected    as    a    translator, 
then  the  first  volume  of  the  series  of  versions 
in  the  Uohn  Library;  Tacitus;  Seneca,  "Trag- 
edies"   (liradlord    translation    only);    Lucre 
tins;     Suetonius;     Herodotus;     Luciaii,    "Dia 
logues   of  tile    Dead." 

Various  authors  of  high  importance  have 
been  omitted  in  the  foregoing  list,  leiil  it  Ik- 
too  long. 

1  K.WEL  AND  Discovery. 

Beginning  with  such  names  as  Marco  I'olo, 
Cajitain  Cook,  Burton,  D\\  Chaillu,  Living- 
stone, Stanley,  Speke,  Nansen,  Lane,  etc.,  this 
category  can  be  extended  only  too  easily, 
with  material  of  the  highest  interest  and 
value.  Under  the  same  list  can  be  added 
whatever  in  the  way  of  books  as  to  special 
places — cities,  small  districts,  etc. — studies  of 
social  life^may  be  practicable,  that  are  not 
more  distinctively  historical.  There  is  wis- 
dom in  adding  for  reference  a  selection  of 
the  invaluatilc  Baedeker's  "Handbooks" — al- 
ways a  mine  of  careful  data  as  to  localities. 

Religious  and  Philosophical  Works. 

"The  Bible"  (Oxford  Revised  Version)  ;  a 
good  Biblical  Concordance;  a  good  (recent) 
dictionary  of  the  Bible;  The  Koran  (either 
the  Sale  or  Palmer  version) ;  "The  Dhamma- 
pada"  (Max  Miiller  version)  ;  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  "Thoughts"  (Long's  translation)  ;  Epic- 
tetus ;  St.  Augustine,  "Confessions" ;  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi,  "Little  Flowers";  Thomas-a- 
Kempis,  "Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ" ;  Bun- 
yan,  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress" ;  Taylor,  "Holy 
Living" ;  Keble,  "The  Christian  Year" ;  Far- 
rar,  "The  Life  of  Christ,"  "Early  Days  of 
Christianity" ;  Pascal ;  Spurgeon,  representa- 
tive sermons  of  (one  volume)  ;  Beecher,  rep- 
resentative sermons  of  (one  volume)  ;  Rob- 
ertson (of  Brighton),  representative  sermons 
of  (one  volume)  ;  Spinoza,  a  good  representa- 
tion, in  one  volume,  if  possible,  of  this  great 
ethical  philosopher.  There  are  several  new 
English  versions,  selections,  etc. 

F.ssAYiSTS — Special    Studies — Familiar    Let- 
ters, Reminiscences,  Arts,  Etc. 

Bacon ;  Montaigne  ;  Johnson  ;  Steele ;  Addi- 
son ;  Lamb;  Hazlitt ;  Macaulay ;  Thackeray; 
Irving;  Emerson;  Carlyle,  "Sartor  Resartus," 
"Heroes,"  etc.;  Thoreau ;  Warner,  "My  Sum- 
mer in  a  Garden" ;  Jules  Lemaitre.  "Racine." 
"Fenelon";  Donnay,  "Moliere";  Byron,  "Let- 
ters" (selected)  :  Sevigne,  "Letters"  (select- 
ed) ;  Lady  Mary  Montagu,  "Letters";  .'\micl. 
"Journal":  Miss  Burnev,  "Diary";  Bellaigue, 
"Verdi"  ;  Newman,  "Wagner,"  "Gluck"  ;  Hun- 
eker,  "Liszt";  Hadow,  "Studies  in  Modern 
Music" ;  Frederic  Harrison,  "Essays." 
Poets,  Dr-amatists,  Etc. 
(See  also— earlier — Classic  Authors.) 

Shakespeare,  preferably  an  edition  of  good, 
clear  type  in  some  three  or  four  classified  vol- 


umes The  best  one  volume  edition  is  in  the 
receiil  "Cambridge  Series" — Boston;  Hough 
lull  MilHin  Co.;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  se 
lections  from,  in  the  Bohn  Library;  Dante, 
■The  Divine  Comedy"  (Longfellow  version); 
(..oethe,  "laiist"  (Bayard  I  aylor's  version); 
Milton;  l'oi»e  (the  recent  "Cambridge  \:dy 
lion,"  from  Boston:  Houghton  Milllin  Co.,  is 
the  best  in  its  form);  Scott;  Wordsworth; 
Byi on;  Tennyson;  Robert  Browning:,  the  selec- 
tion of  his  poems,  in  two  volumes  (Maciiiil 
Ian),  is  adequate  for  general  use,  "The  Ring 
and  the  Book";  Mrs.  Browning;  "The  Legen- 
dary Ballads  of  Liiglaiid,  Ireland  and  Scot 
land"  (Routledge  edition)  ;  "The  Ingoldsby 
Legends";  Arnold,  "The  Light  of  Asia"; 
Whitman,  "Leaves  of  Cirass"  (a  selected  por- 
tion only)  ;  several  of  the  Elizabethan  dram- 
atists -Marlowe,  V\'el)sler,  etc.,  as  now  oij- 
tainable  in  abridged  and  well-selected  edi- 
tions; Sheridan,  plays;  Wilde,  plays;  Ibsen, 
plays;  Corneille,  works  (in  the  French,  and 
also  a  prose  translation)  ;  Moliere,  works  (in 
the  l'"reiich,  but  also  preferably  in  the  old 
Bohn  Lilirary  edition,  probably  the  most  use- 
ful translation)  ;  Racine,  works  (prose  trans- 
lation only,  but  also  in  the  original  French)  ; 
Schiller,  dramatic  works;  Metastasio,  in  the 
Italian,  and  with  a  standard  English  version; 
Allieri,  same  adjustment,  prose  version  only. 

Ku  TION. 

Malory,  "Mort  d'Arthur,"  "The  Mabino- 
geon "  (Ciuest  translation)  ;  "The  Thousand 
and  One  Nights"  (in  at  least  the  much- 
abridged  version  by  Lane,  but  far  preferably 
in  that  made  by  Lady  Isabel  Burton  from  her 
husband's  famous  and  definitive  translation. 
The  latter  is  not  available  for  a  small  public 
library  (even  wheri  procurable),  any  more  than 
is  the  translation  by  I'ayn,  etc.)  ;  Antar;  Boc- 
caccio, selected  talcs  from  the  "Decamerone" ; 
Defoe,  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "History  of  the 
Plague  in  London" :  Fielding,  "Tom  Jones" : 
Smollett,  "Roderick  Random";  Cervantes, 
"Don  Quixote"  (Ormsby  version  only)  ;  Le 
Sage,  "Gil  Bias";  Gait,  "Chronicles  of  the 
Parish";  Scott,  works;  Dickens,  works: 
Thackeray,  works ;  Poe,  selected  tales : 
Pushkin,  selected  talcs;  Lytton-Bulwer,  "Har- 
old," "Last  Days  of  Pompeii" ;  Disraeli,  "The 
Young  Duke,"  "Lothair" ;  Fouque,  "Undine'" 
and  "Sintram";  Stevenson,  "Treasure  Isl- 
and," "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde" ;  Goethe, 
"Wilhelm  Meistcr's  Apprenticeship";  Man- 
zoni,  "The  Betrothed"  ("I  Promessi  Sposi")  : 
Tolstoy,  "Anna  Karenina,"  "War  and  Peace," 
"Sebastopol" ;  Cooper,  The  "Leatherstocking  ' 
series,  "The  Water  Witch";  Mrs.  Stowe, 
'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin";  Goldsmith,  "The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield":  Beckford,  "Vathek"  (new 
and  complete  edition  only) ;  Hauff.  tales 
("The  Caravan,"  etc.,  Bohn  Library  edition)  ; 
Irving,  "The  Sketch  Book,"  "The  Alhaiiibra." 
"Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York": 
Miss  Edgeworth,  "The  .Absentee,"  "Patron- 
age," "Helen,"  "Castle  Rackrent";  Jane  Aus- 
ten, "Pride  and  Prejmlice,"  "Sense  and  Scnsi 
bilitj'" ;  Ladv  Morgan,  "The  Beguine" ;  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  "Jane  Eyre."  "Shirley";  Maryatt.. 
"Midshipman  Eas\":  lover.  "Handy  .\ndy"; 
Hawthorne,     "The     Marble     Faun":     r.al/ac. 
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■Piirc  Goriol,"  "l^ugcnic  Grandct,''  "Cousine 
Bette."  "The  Wild  Ass's  Skin,"  etc;  Burney, 
"Evelina";  Gaskell,  "Cranford,"  "North  and 
South,"  "Sylvia's  Lo\ers";  King'sler\-,  "Irly- 
patia" ;  Warner,  "The  Wide,  Wide  World" ; 
Howells,  "The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham" ;  Henry 
James,  "Daisy  Miller,"  "The  American'' ; 
Dana,  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast" ;  Dana 
(R.  H.),  "Paul  Felton,  and  Other  Tales"; 
Borrow,  "Lavengro."  "The  Romany  Rye" ; 
Hugo,  "Les  Miseraliles."  "Xinety-Three" ; 
Dumas  (complete  series  of  the  historical  ro- 
mances, but  in  the  most  recent  versions  only. 
Some  of  the  many  old  editions  in  reprint  are 
far  from  correct  or  complete).  Ainsworth. 
"The  Tower  of  London" ;  G.  P.  R.  James, 
"Mary  of  Burgundy,"  'Darnley" ;  G.  W.  Mel- 
ville, "The  Gladiators" ;  Hermann  Melville, 
"Typee,"  "Omee"  ;  Mitford,  "Our  Village"  ;  C. 
F.  Woolson,  "East  Angels,"  "Anne";  Le  Fanu, 
"Darrel's  Hand";  H.C.Andersen,  tales  (Bohn 
Library  edition;,  "The  Iniprovisatore,"  (of 
.\ndersen's  tales  no  good,  complete  English 
version  exists)  ;  Hoffmann,  tales  (Bohn 
Library  edition)  ;  Shorthouse,  "John  Ingle- 
sant" ;  Braddon,  "Lady  Audley's  Secret," 
"Mohawks";  Mrs.  Wood,  "East  Lynne" ; 
Du  Maurier,  "Trilby,"  "Peter  Ibbetson" ; 
Eliot,  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  "Ro- 
mola";  Kipling,  "The  Jungle  Book,"  "Plain 
Tales  from  the  Hills" ;  Crawford,  the  "Sara- 
cinesca"  group  of  novels ;  Black,  "McLeod  of 
Dare";  Trollope.  the  "Barchester"  group  of 
novels,  "Is  He  Popinjov?"  "An  Eve  for  an 
Eye,"  "The  Duke's  Oiildren";  Blackmore, 
"I^rna  Doone."  "Alice  Lorraine."  "Christo- 
well."  ".Sprlnghaven" ;  Hardy,  "A  Pair  o'  Blue 
Eyes,"  "Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd,"  "Tess 
of  the  r->'L'rbervilIes,'  "Jude  the  Obscure"; 
Readc.    "Peg    Woffington."    "Put    Yourself   in 


His  Place,"  "The  Cloister  and  ihc  liearlh" ; 
Meredith,  "The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel," 
"Diana  of  the  Crossways,"  "Rhoda  Fleming"; 
Hoppus,  "A  Great  Treason" ;  Steele,  "The 
Potter's  Thumb'';  Norris,  "Matrimony,"  "Ad- 
rian Yidal,'  "My  Friend  Jim,"  "No  New 
Thing";  Gissing,  "Democracy"  (Some  vol- 
umes of  the  series  "Tales  from  Blackwood's" 
can  Ije  included,  for  those  readers  liking 
"short  stories");  Palgrave.  "Hermann  .\gha"  ; 
Mark  Twain,  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  "Tom  Saw- 
yer," "The  Prince  and  the  Pauper";  Wilkins, 
selected  volumes-of  her  tales  of  Xew  England 
life;  Bret  Harte,  a  selection  of  the  short  tales 
of  early  days  in  the  West. 

Among  novels  by  Continental  authors,  which 
have  attained  an  international  reputation,  the 
following  are  suggested.  They  are  nearly 
all  obtainable  in  excellent  English  transla- 
tions : 

Auerbach,  "On  the  Heights" ;  Scheflfel,  "Ek- 
kehard";  Hevse.  "Tn  Paradise,"  "Children  of 
the  World";  Eckstein,  "Prusias";  Ebers, 
"L'arda."  '"An  Egv^ptian  Princess,"  "Serapis." 
"Gred";  Merejkowski,  "The  Death  of  the 
Gods,"  "Peter  and  Alexis  " ;  JoKai.  "Golden 
Days  in  Transylvania,"  "An  Hungarian  Na- 
bob," "Szoltan  Karpathy,"  "Eyes  Like  the 
Sea" ;  Merimee,  "Carmen,"  "Colombia" ;  De 
N'igny.  "Cinq-Mars";  Sand.  "Consuelo" ;  Flau- 
bert, "Salammbo,"'  "Madame  Bovary";  Dau- 
det,  "Jack,"  "Kings  in  Exile,"  "The  Na- 
iiob";  Zola.  "The  Downfall"  ("Le  Debacle"), 
"Rome";  D'Annun^io,  "The  'Virgins  of  the 
Rocks";-  Sienkievicz,  "With  Fire  and 
Sword,"  "The  Deluge."  "Pan  Michael";  Dos- 
toievsky, "Crime  and  Punishment";  Caritu. 
"Margherita  Pusterla" ;  Barrili,  "Castel  Ga- 
vonc" ;  Eotvos,  "The  Village  Notary." 

London,   England. 
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The   Road   of  the  Soul 


BY   MARJORIE  CHARLES  DRISCOLL 

i  )!K  night  i^rcsscrl  clo.sc  to  the  vvind'nv  aixl  it^  Maiik  eyes  .stared  at  tlu-  dead, 

Anrl  the  dead  man  lay  on  his  bier  with  candleb  at  foot  and  head. 

The  wee  .soul  crept  frr>jn  the  lips  of  him,   for  it  might  no  longer  hide, 

I'.nt  it  failed  when  it  came  to  the  open  door  for  fear  of  the  dark  outside. 

.\nd  once  came  the  wee  soul  hack  to  him  anrl  fluttered  hesirle  the  hier, 

hor  the  dark  and  the  cold  of  the  waiting  night  they  filled  it  with  fleadly  fear. 

And  twice  came  the  wee  soul  hack  to  him  and  hovered  ahove  his  face. 

"f  have  sheltercfl  me  warm  in  this  body,"  it  cried,  "aiul   1    fear  iIk-  naked  space." 

And  thrice  came  the  wee  soul  back  to  him  and  kissed  him  uptju  tin-  brow: 

"There  is  no  light  ou  the  road  I  go,  but   [  may  not  tarry  now." 

The  blark  night  dung  to  the  threshold  an<l  the  wind  shrieked  loud  and  wild, 

And  th(-  wee  soul  slippcrl  thru  the  open  r|<,r.r  with  the  wail  of  ;i   friglit(-n(-d  .  Inid 

The  candUs  flared  in  the  gusts  of  wind  and  the  dead  man  lav  there  stark, 

I'.ut  all  alone  the  little  soul  went  out  on  the  road  of  the  dark. 

srAwronii   UMiveattTV,   Cal. 
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The   Revolution   in   China 

BY   REV.   CHARLES  BONE 


LThe  author  of  this  article  lias  been  ^i  missionary  in  Suutli  (  liina  fur  tlu-  last  thirty 
years,  speaks  Chinese  like  a  native  and  is  considered  mie  of  tlu-  best  infojnied  of  liviirg 
Furopc-ans    in    Chinese    affairs. — Editor.] 
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I  IE  revolution  which  is  being 
wrought  out  in  China  today  seri- 
ously threatens  to  overthrow  the 
present  dynasty  and  generously  prom- 
ises to  enthrone  a  republic  in  its  stead. 
What  success  will  crown  the  efforts  of 
its  leaders  cannot  yet  be  tabulated,  see- 
ing that  up  to  the  present  no  serious  en- 
counter has  occurred  between  the  insur- 
gents and  the  Imperialist  troops.  The 
general  opinion,  almost  amounting  to  a 
belief,  is  that  the  former  will  be  the 
victors,  tho  this  depends  upon  the  mili- 
tary skill  of  the  leaders,  as  yet  un- 
proved, and  the  enthusiasm  of  their  fol- 
lowers. On  the  -other  hand,  and  most 
of  all,  perhaps,  upon  the  devotion  aiul 
reliability  of  the  Imperialist  troops, 
whom  the  Government  are  sending  to 
quell  the  tumult  and  terrorize  the  dis- 
satisfied. While,  however,  we  cannot 
draw  aside  the  veil  that  hides  the  future, 
it  may  be  possible  to  follow  some  of  tlie 
cross  currents  which  have  led  to  this 
confusion,  and  describe  the  causes  of  the 
present  overwhelming  catastrophe.  The 
causes  that  have  changed  what  was  a 
submissive  acquiescence  in  the  decisions 
of  the  Son  of  Heaven  into  utter  con- 
tempt and  bitter  hatred  are  many  :  they 
can  only  be  stated  here  in  the  barest 
outline. 

First,   there   was   the   unthinkable   hu- 


miliation  of  an  unconscionable  haughti- 
ness, wherein  he  whom  the  people 
looked  up  to  as  Heaven's  vice-regent, 
has  been  compelled  once  and  again  to 
Hee  for  his  life  before  the  bayonets  of 
the  despised  barbarian,  and  afterward 
grovel  in  the  dust  for  rehabilitation  and 
reinstallation.  The  people  looked  with 
wonder  and  amazement  on  such  a 
"providence."  He  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  command ;  now  he  is  compelled 
to  obey.  It  had  been  his  prerogative  to 
behead ;  now  he  must  behead  at  the  nod 
of  others.  The  crown  and  gaudy  deco- 
rations have  been  torn  from  the  idol, 
and,  behold !  it  is  wood.  The  cherished 
superstition  of  the  people  has  been  rent, 
not  pricked,  and  no  earthly  hand  can  re- 
pair the  harm. 

The  repeated  dismemberment  of  part-; 
of  the  empire  can  neither  be  forgotten 
nor  forgiven.  To  Great  Britain.  France, 
Germany  and  Japan  limbs  of  the  empire 
have  been  relinquished,  which  were  torn 
from  the  body  by  ruthless  hands,  so  that 
to  the  Chinese  today  their  country  is 
both  maimed  and  halt.  China  has  been 
accustomed  to  accretions,  not  curtail- 
ments, to  snatch  from,  not  to  confer  on 
others.  These  repeated  wrenchings  have 
caused  unutterable  pain,  which  time  has 
not  assuaged  nor  peace  healed. 

There  is  a  widespread   suspicion  that 
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tlic  -Manchu  rulers  are  yet  as  impotent 
as  ever  and  quite  as  incompetent  as  be- 
fore even  to  defend  what  remains. 
Hence,  while  there  is  pent-up  rage  and 
banked  fires,  because  of  the  past,  there 
is  yet  a  throbbing  pain  and  lurking  sus- 
picion in  regard  to  the  future.  The  peo- 
ple fear  further  compjications  with  for- 
eign governments,  thru  the  ignorance  or 
incapability  of  their  rulers  at  Peking, 
and  dread  that  anv  dav  the  country  mav 
be  involved  in  another  imbroglio,  which 
will  eventuate  in  the  loss  of  territory 
and  the  ignominy  of  a  further  humilia- 
tion. 

The  indemnities  demanded  by  the  vic- 
tors could  not  be  paid  out  of  an  empty 
exchequer.  Hence,  during  the  vears 
that  have  passed  since  the  defeat  of 
China  at  the  hands  of  Japan,  yearly  in- 
demnities have  drained  the  country  of 
its  wealth,  which  indemnities  were  heav- 
ily increased  after  the  Boxer  uprising, 
until  the  burden  of  taxation  ha?  become 
unbearable.  I'robably,  therefore,  the 
most  potent  factor  in  the  present  discon- 
tent is  resentment  at  the  widespread 
system  of  taxation  which  has  been 
pressed  down  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
I^eople  during  the  last  ten  years.  As  the 
Chinese  put  it:  '"The  Manchus  are  like 
fishermen  throwing  out  nets  in  pond>- 
anrl  rivers ;  like  goM-seekers  digging  for 
the  precious  metal."  But  money  has 
been  expended  in  other  ways.  Many 
modern  inventions  have  been  introducer! 
into  China  anrj  the  people  compelled  to 
l;ay  for  them.  r)nc  instance  will  illus- 
trate what  we  mean.  In  Canton  there  is 
a  fine  wireless  installation,  attached  to 
some  very  imposing  new  offices.  This 
Iihn  to  be  paid  for.  The  people  do  not 
iHulcrstand  the  utility  of  such  things ; 
moreover,  the  wealth  of  the  people  has 
not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased expenditure  on  such  innova- 
tions. Yet  money  must  be  had  to  meet 
the  foreign  bills.  But  most  exasperat- 
ing r,f  all,  perhaps,  is  the  conviction  that 
myriads  of  rJoHars  liave  been  and  are 
scandalously  wasted  by  the  Court,  or 
piled  up  by  raf)a<ioiis  r^ffirials,  to  serve 
their  own  eud^  ;itid  gratify  their  mvn 
passions. 

Thf  infltu-nte  of  the  newly  established 
native  press  mnst  not  be  overlookerl,  nor 
tli«*  resfhssriess  r»f  the  tluMisand  students 


who  have  recently  returned  from  foreign 
countries.  The  former  has  persistently 
enlightened  the  reading  public  in  regard 
to  the  systems  of  government  obtaining 
in  the  West.  The  Chmese  here  are  told 
that  in  the  West  the  people  hold  the  con- 
trol of  the  purse,  and  that  they  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  choosing  their  own  representa- 
tives, who  will  do  their  bidding.  The 
bare  grimness  of  China's  system  seems 
revoltmg  in  comparison.  Further,  the 
many  students  educated  in  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain,  America,  and, 
most  of  all,  in  Japan,  have  returned  to 
their  homes  with  new  ideals  and  fresh 
ambitions,  which  are  soon  shriveled  into 
white,  weakly  leaves  under  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  shade  of  China's  auto- 
cratic unlimited  monarchy. 

Last  of  all,  the  Manchus  are  an  alien 
race  of  northern  nomads,  and  this  fact 
is  heralded  thruout  the  country  with 
-tentorian  lungs  and  bitter  hatred, 
l-'nough  has  been  said  to  show  that  this 
great  revolution  is  the  effect  of  many 
causes.  The  cry  of  the  insurgents,  from 
the  heart  and  from  their  brain,  is :  "The 
people  withir.  ^  four  seas  have  been 
-cattered  and  pec.  ' ;  they  are  rolled  over 
mto  ditches  and  watercourses,  where 
they  are  left  to  die." 

It  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting 
to  trace  the  origin  and  development  of 
this  revolutionary  movement  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  Many  abortive 
atlenif)ts  have  been  made,  which  have 
failed  thru  lack  of  preparation  and 
orgam'zation  on  the  one  hand,  and  in- 
sufficient ammunition  on  the  other. 

In  1886  a  foolish  and  crude  attempt 
was  made  to  capture  Canton  under  the 
leadership  of  Sun  Yat-san.  Some  bar- 
rels, said  to  contain  cement,  were  b'uuled 
at  the  wharf.  They  were  consigned  to  a 
Chinese.  lie.  however,  was  tmcqnal  to 
the  task,  and  his  courage  failed.  Before 
the  barrels  could  be  delivered  he  had 
fled,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
barrels  were  left  some  time  at  the  Cus- 
tom I  louse  luuipened.  Meanwhile,  this 
Chinese  was  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  Presbyterian  Missir)n,  and  word  was 
sent  to  Dr.  Kerr,  the  esteemed  hearl  of 
the  Canton  missionary  hospital,  who. 
however,  replied  that  as  fai'  as  lie  knew 
no  cement  was  cilher  ordered  or  expeel 
ed.     The  barrels  were  flieti  opened,  ;ind 
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were  found  to  be  full  of  revolvers  and 
cartridges.  I  have  said  that  the  man  to 
whom  the  barrels  were  consigned  could 
not  be  discovered.  I  accidentally  met 
him  some  years  afterward.  The  episode 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Manchus. 

During  the  confusion  that  followed 
the  collapse  of  the  Boxer  outrage,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt  in  the  central  Provinces.  The 
center  of  the  storm  was  in  Hunan,  and 
the  leader  Tong  Tsoi-sheung.  This  man 
ostensibly  espoused  the  cause  of  Hang 
Yau-wei.  and  publicly  advocated  a  re- 
formed Manchu  dynasty ;  really  and  at 
heart  he  was  a  revolutionist.  The  plot 
was  soon  discovered  by  Chang  Chih- 
tung,  who  arrested  Tong,  and  with  the 
smallest  possible  fonnality.  executed 
him.  The  threatened  whirlwind  became 
a  dead  calm. 

On  one  occasion  one  Tsui  Pak-sun 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  Imperial  Guards 
in  the  Kiangsu  Province.  Pie  was  able 
to  do  this  only  in  the  face  of  great  diflfi- 
culty  and  danger.  Pie  embraced  every 
occasion  to  inoculate  the  troops  witli 
whom  he  associated,  and  some  success 
attended  his  efforts.  Put  the  affair  was 
too  precipitate  and  was  followed  by  a 
collapse.  In  the  spring  of  19TO  there 
was  a  very  serious  rising  at  Yam  Chan. 
On  this  ocasion  there  was   some  severe 


lighting  and  the  rebels  won  some  ct)nsid- 
erablc  successes.  They  captured  Ho 
llau,  and  after  a  three  days'  truce,  dur- 
ing which  some  of  the  Imperialist  sol- 
diers joined  the  opposite  party,  the  reb- 
els captured  one  after  another  both 
Man  Ho  and  Sam  Mang.  They  then  de- 
termined to  secure  the  railway,  which 
was  guarded  by  Imperialist  troops ; 
these  latter  fled  before  the  former.  But 
thru  bad  management  the  movement 
could  not  sustain  itself. 

There  was  a  serious  rising  in  Canton 
at  the  beginning  of  19 10.  During  the 
])receding  autumn  a  man  named  Ngai 
liad  conferred  with  the  revolutionists, 
and  they  thought  that  the  hour  was  ripe 
for  an  organized  attack  upon  the  Man- 
chu dynasty.  The  attack  was  made. 
There  were  at  that  time  in  Canton  some 
regiments  who  had  been  drilled  on 
Western  models,  and  these  were  at  feud 
with  the  old  Manchu  garrison.  The  new 
troops  were  induced  to  take  part  in  the 
rising.  Ngai  was  a  man  of  energy  and 
was  the  soul  of  the  movement.  On  the 
last  night  of  the  old  year,  befare  the 
preparations  were  completed,  there  was 
an  open  rupture  between  the  old  and  the 
new  soldiers.  Then  Ngai  knew  that  all 
would  be  discovered.  He  boldly  entered 
the  barracks  and  called  upon  the  soldier- 
lo  follow  him,  which  the\-  d'd  as  far  a- 
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the  Wong  Xgai  temple  outside  the  city. 
Here  they  met  the  Imperiahsts.  in  the 
tight  they  were  mowed  down.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise,  for  it  was  found  that 
their  rifles  had  been  tampered  with,  so 
that  they  were  useless.  Xgai  was  early 
wounded.  He  was  dragged  before  the 
Imperialist  colonel,  who  killed  him  on 
I     the  spot.     iMore  slaughter  followed. 

There  is  little  space  for  more.  In  the 
third  Chinese  month  of  this  year  there 
I  was  a  determined  attempt  made  to  cap- 
ture the  \'iceroy's  yamen  at  Canton  and 
assassinate  the  Manchus.  It  failed. 
Further,  during  the  year  in  Canton,  two 
Tatar  generals  have  been  assassinated. 
The  one  was  shot;  the  other  was  assas- 
sinated on  the  day  he  landed,  this  week, 
by  a  bomb  thrown  from  the  roof  of  a 
house. 

Everybody  knows  of  the  outbreak  in 
I  Szechuen,  during  the  last  two  months, 
because  the  Government  has  assumed 
ownership  of  the  railways,  and  further, 
must  negotiate  foreign  loans  in  order  to 
pay  for  them.  Even  then  the  proposal  is 
to  pay  back  the  shareholders  only  three- 
fifths  of  their  outlay;  the  other  two- 
fifths  is  to  be  paid  for  in  bonds  that  are 
redeemable  when  the  railway  is  flourish- 
ing enough  to  furnish  the  funds  to  meet 
them. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  digest 
that  China  has  been  in  a  ferment  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  like  a  vol- 
cano ready  for  activity  at  any  hour. 

It  may  not  l>e  amiss  here  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the    learkr    of  th'-  present 
revolution.     His  name  is  Li  Yuan-hung. 
lie  is  forty-seven  years  of  age,  and  is  a 
native    of    the    flujjeh     Province.       He 
graduated  at  the  I'ciyang  Naval  College 
and  was  appointed  artillery  officer  of  the 
'Tuiscr  "Chen-yuan."      He    was    in    the 
'anions    battle   when    Cihina's    fleet  was 
inashcfl    by    lapan    and    jumped    over- 
board.     His  life,  however,  was  spared. 
\ft(Twards  he  joined  himself  to  Chang 
(  hih-fting  in   lltipeh.      fihang  liked  him 
befaiiso  he  was  strong  enough  to   with 
fatirl  all   tcmjjfation  anrl  influence.    We 
need    not    feel   oiir    way   thru   the    mazes 
'»f  offi'ial  life  during  the  next  few  years, 
.'otvvithstanding    his    recognizer!   ability 
he  conid   not    rise   to  the   highest   posi- 
Mc;fi   the  army  muh]  offer  him,  bcransc 
f  tlw   jfjdriusv   and   intrigues  of  Chang 


Paio,  his  superior  officer,  iho  the  latter 
was  much  inferior  in  general  abdity  and 
general  knowledge.  P)ef()rc  the  Poxer 
troubles  he  had  foresight  enough  to  see 
the  value  of  a  competent  knowledge  of 
uutside  politics,  so  he  went  to  Japan  to 
study.  He  also  took  with  him  twenty 
colleagues  from  the  Hupeh  army.  When 
he  returned  to  Hupeh  he  urged  Chang 
Chih-tung  to  send  young  military  stu- 
dents to  Japan  that  they  might  finish 
their  military  education.  But  with  his 
additional  knowledge  and  experience  he 
was  still  blocked  by  his  fossilized  rival 
and  w^as  never  able  to  reach  the  hight  of 
his  ambition,  viz.,  the  generalship  of  a 
provincial  army.  Great  influence  he 
had,  but  not  ilmf.  Li's  treatment  of 
men  has  generally  been  generous  and 
sympathetic ;  that  of  Chang  Paio  harsh 
and  capricious.  He  was  jealous  of  men 
of  ability.  Hence  Li  has  many  friends 
thruout  the  province.  Chang  few.  I  un- 
derstand also  that  Li  speaks  English 
fluently,  for  he  graduated  at  a  Western 
college,  and  also  studied  in  Japan.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  China  could 
furnish  no  better  equipped  leader  than 
Li  Yuan-hung.  He  knows  both  native 
and  foreign  life;  he  has  served  in  both 
the  army  and  navy  ;  he  is  thoughtful  for 
others  and  resourceful  in  the  face  of 
difficulties.  The  revolutionists  cannot 
be  under  better  guidance  nor  can  they 
expect  to  evolve  a  better  and  safer 
leader. 

We  have  already  said  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  anticipate  the  future  with  an\ 
certainty,  because  there  has  \et  been  lit- 
tle determined  fighting  between  the  in- 
surgents and  the  Imperialists.  More- 
over, the  temper  of  the  northern  arni\ 
has  yet  to  be  tested.  Meanwhile  the  sit 
nation  seems  to  be  as  follows :  The  three 
great  cities,  Wuchang.  I  lanvnng  and 
f Hankow,  the  real  heart  of  China,  have 
been  c&ptured  and  are  held  by  the  rebels. 
There  has  not  been  for  this  result  much 
trouble,  tho  some  flesultory  enroimlers 
tor)k  place  in  the  streets. 

The  insurrcctifjii.  uidike  that  at- 
teinjited  in  Cantr)n  sonic  six  months  ago. 
broke  rjut  among  tho  military.  The 
artillery  was  tho  first  to  hoist  the  insur- 
gents' flag:  flic  infantry  immediately 
f'»llo\verl.  The  iiiiiliiioiis  troops  al  once 
joined     hanrls    with     the      revohilioiiisi  v. 
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who  were  ready  for  the  outbreak,  ami 
so  the  work  of  l)U)0(lslu«l  began.  All 
the  important  buildings  of  the  great 
capital  were  mj(jii  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels.  When  Wucliang  was  captured, 
lM>th  the  Viceroy,  jui  Cheng,  and  the 
( leneral  Chang  Piao  escaped.  The  lat- 
ter was  shot  at  and  wDundcd  by  Li 
N' nan-hung,  the  revolutionary  leader, 
but  managed  to  escape  to  the  Japanese 
Concession.  The  whereabouts  of  Jni 
C  heng  is  at  present  unknown. 

The  ar.senal  at  Hangyang  was  clever 
ly  captured  by  a  ruse.  About  a  hundred 
of  the  rebels  disguised  themselves  as 
Imperialists  and  clamored  at  its  gates, 
aimouncing  themselves  to  be  fugitives 
from  Wuchang.  From  this  city  the\ 
l)rofessed  to  have  escaped  from  the 
rebels.  Not  suspecting  any  danger  the 
gates  were  thrown  open  and  the  men 
entered.  They  were  no  sooner  within 
than  they  revealed  their  identity  and 
their  purpose,  and  the  Imperialists 
yielded  almost  without  a  blow.  This 
gave  the  rebels  a  splendid  haul.  It  is 
reported  that  therein  they  secured  forty 
guns,  ranging  from  five  to  seven  centi- 
meters, as  well  as  a  number  of  small 
mountain  guns.  They  also  seized  23,000 
rifles  and  3,000,000  rounds  of  cartridges. 
Hanyang  Arsenal  had  furnished  weap- 
ons and  ammunition  for  the  w-hole  of 
the  Hupeh  Province,  and,  therefore, 
"there  was  plenty  in  stock.  The  seizure 
was  a  godsend  to  the  rebels. 

There  was  little  or  no  opposition  evi- 
denced by  the  people  of  Hankow,  be- 
cause this  is  the  business  center,  and 
when  the  capital,  Wuchang,  and  the 
great  military  center,  Hanyang,  had 
fallen,  it  could  ofifer  no  resistance  worth 
the  name.  So  much  for  the  first  act 
of  this  great  drama. 

What  has  been  repeatedly  foretold  has 
come  to  pass.  It  has  always  been  said 
that  when  the  revolutionary  party  should 
come  into  power,  the  utmost  deference 
would  be  shown  to  foreigners,  and  the 
utmost  care  would  be  taken  to  protect 
their  property.  This  has  come  to  pass. 
It  is  true  that  all  foreigners  were  advised 
to  seek  refuge  in  Hankow\  and  most  of 
them  felt  it  their  duty  to  obey  and  follow 
the  instructions  given.  All  the  women 
and  children  from  the  three  great  cit'es 
at  once  took  refuge  on  the  foreign  con- 


cessions, and  some  of  them  have  already 
laUen  passage  down  the  river  to  Shang- 
hai. On  the  other  hand,  some  men  still 
remain  in  Wuchang,  where  they  will  be 
unmolested  and  will  be  able  19  offer 
some  assistance  to  the  wounded  and  dy- 
ing. It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no 
harm  will  come  to  foreign  residents 
thruout  China  from  either  the  insurgents 
or  the  Imperialists.  The  former  heartily 
seek  the  good  will  of  foreign  Powers, 
ilio  these  may  remain  neutral;  the  latter 
fear  to  be  involved  in  any  trouble  with 
any  other  nationality,  as  their  hands  wil! 
be  more  than  full. 

What  perhaps  may  be  feared  is  some 
local  outbreaks  of  the  rabble  and  hooli- 
gan class.  It  is  said  that  there  are  40,00(j 
refugees  in  Hankow  alone,  and  these 
are  for  the  most  part  living  on  the  verge 
of  starvation.  No  one,  therefore,  can  be 
surprised  if  these  should  be  a  danger 
which  may  burst  all  bounds,  and  rush 
forth  to  pillage  and  perhaps  bloodshed. 
Meanwhile  the  insurgents  are  extremely 
severe  in  their  administration  of  their 
laws.  They  behead  almost  without  a 
trial  any  one  they  suspect  of  looting,  and 
this  severity  is  a  salutary  influence  upon 
all  parties.  People  are  hardly  willing  to 
barter  their  heads  for  a  mirror  or  some 
other  knick-kna<:k  looted  from  a  foreign 
residence. 

The  difficulties  confronting  the  Man- 
chus  are  fourfold.  First,  the  entire 
population  thruout  the  empire  hates 
ihem  and  are  ripe  for  any  change.  Sec- 
ondly, the  Manchus  cannot  trust  their 
own  troops.  Already  there  has  been 
mutiny  in  many  places,  and  the  foreign 
drilled  army  is  honeycombed  with  dis- 
content and  is  ready  to  use  its  weap- 
ons against  the  Manchus  and  on  behalf 
of  a  republic.  The  Manchu  bannernien 
are  moribund,  if  not  defunct.  Thirdly, 
there  is  the  financial  question.  What- 
ever funds  the  insurgents  may  be  able  to 
command,  it  is  certain  that  the  Imperial- 
ists are  badly  prepared  for  a  long  strug- 
gle. They  may  attempt  to  borrow 
money,  but  that  will  further  embitter  the 
people,  and  make  their  task  harder.  It 
provincial  governments  like  Canton  de- 
cide to  send  no  more  funds  to  the  capital, 
the  financial  crisis  will  become  more 
acute.  The  confus'on  i^f  the  currency  ui 
China     is    chaotic    and    appears    to    be 
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chronic.  Both  Government  and  provin- 
cial banks  have  recently  been  issuing 
notes,  and  the  people  have  accepted 
them.  Now,  however,  the  holders  of 
these  notes  are  clamoring  for  silver,  and 
already  several  banks  have  been  com- 
f)elled  to  close  their  doors.  These  stop- 
pages are  said  to  be  temporary,  but 
amid  all  this  chaos  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  order  can  be  evolved.  Lastly. 
there  is  the  burning  question  of  the 
generalship  of  the  Imperialist  army.  In 
the  last  great  struggle  for  the  supremacy 
of  China,  the  ruling  house  was  assisted 
by  some  able  generals.  But  even  then 
it  is  likely  that  the  Tai  Pings  would  have 
wrested  it  frrnn  them  were  it  nrt  for  the 
a.ssistance  of  General  Gordon.  At  pres- 
ent all  eyes  are  turned  toward  Yuan 
•^hi-kai.  The  one  fact  above  all  others 
tIr^t  the  Manchu  Government  wants  a 
general  whom  the  trof>ps  will  trust  and 
follow,  and  the  one  man  in  China  who 

;m  wield  any  influence  over  the  armv  is 
the  ex-Grand  Chancellor.  Before  Yuan, 
however,  will  undertake  this  arduous 
task  he  is  bargaining  for  freedom  from 

11  restraint,  either  military  or  civij.     I'ut 

the  qufsf'on  now  arises.  Will  he  be  tnu  ' 

Tu,.    rerent    treatment,    not    unmerited. 

Ii  hf  has  received  af   the  hands  of 

ic  T]>Tfmc  cannot  be  forgotten;  on  the 


other  hand,  there  are  millions,  we  be- 
lieve, thruout  the  empire,  who  would  hail 
him  President  of  the  republic  with  loud 
acclamation.  He  is  moving  slowly  and 
professing  to  be  removing  obstacles  out 
of  the  way.  Perhaps  he  is  considering 
the  pros  and  the  cons  of  the  problem. 
He  who  has  been  a  traitor  once  may 
yield  again  when  confronted  with  the 
temptation  and  betray  the  trust  reposed 
in  him.  Anyway,  he  appears  to  be  the 
hope  of  the  Manchus,  and  we  arc  sure 
they  are  hard  pressed  to  place  so  much 
power  in  his  hands  at  this  juncture. 

Meanwhile,  it  may  safely  be  affinncd 
that  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  <^)ld 
China.  Tf  the  insurgents  win  there  will 
be  changes  radical,  reasonable  and  salu- 
tary; if  the  Manchus  again,  tho  blood- 
stained, emerge  from  the  conflict  and 
carry  the  crown  with  them,  we  think  that 
it  is  im.possible  for  the  great  Powers  to 
allow  things  to  drift  on  as  they  have 
been  drifting.  Changes,  reforms,  im- 
prrtvements  must  be  initialed  and  ^up- 
ported,  so  that  in  any  case,  except  for 
the  loss  of  life  and  f)ro|)erty  in  the  dis- 
tricts actually  involved,  there  must  em- 
erge from  this  chaos  sf)mething  like 
order,  anrl  things  will  be  adjusted  so  that 
there  will  be  progress  and  dcvelopniciil. 
HoNoKONo,  China. 
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©oJane  Austen  ^^| 

The  novelist  wtLs  born  December  ib,r^p,  ut  (lie 
pai'aoiwoV  of  iteventon,  HamiKShiiv,  Ci\dland 

By  Charlotte  Leech 

You  were  a  wondrous  child, 
And  your  praises  ran  as  wild 

In  fhose  aavA 
As  when^you  graced  fhc  halls 
Of  file  gentry  witli  their  balls 

And  tVieir  plays. 

But  ril  whisper,  lady  dear, 
Thatj/ou  seem  a  trifle  queer. 

(S^l  "vous  plait) 
To  the  woman  noveli^ 
And  the  lady  sutfraoi^ 

Of  today 

You've  a  pretty  little  prattle, 
And  a  peuy  tittle-tattle, 

Yet  again 
For  a  cnild^ou  know^  top  mudi 
And^ouVe  Ju^  a  worldly  touCh 

That  gives  pain. 

You're  a  gossip  and  w^iseacre, 
A  little  town  dressmaker, 

And  a  wit. 
\v^ith  vour  mouth  quite  full  of  pins. 
You  m>^en  neiohbors  sins 

Till  they  fit.  ^ 

It^ou  dhronicled  small  beer. 

It  really  would  appear,  W^^^^ 

Would  it  not? 
Thatjyoud  nothing  else  \o  show, 
And  vou  surely  are,^ou  know, 

Unforgotl 
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The  President's  Trust  Message 

Mk.  T.\FT  says,  in  his  message  about 
I  rust. s  and  the  Sherman  act,  that  the  re- 
cent decisions  in  the  oil  and  tobacco  cases 
"serve  to  advise  tlie  business  world  au- 
thoritatively of  the  scope  and  operation" 
of  this  law.  Many  complain,  however, 
that  the  advice  is  insufficient.  Mr.  Na- 
gel,  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet, 
(xjinted  out,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  a 
group  of  capitalists,  desiring  to  organize 
a  new  and  strong  corporation,  could  not 
ascertain  from  the  Dejiartmcnt  of  Jus 
tice  whether  their    plan-,  would    expose 

Iiem  to  prosecution;  and  Mr.  IVoutv, 
a  member  of  the  Interstate  r>  mmerct 
T'ommission,  said,  a  few  days  later,  that 
no  lawyer  could  "advise  his  client  with 

ertaintv"  whether  he    was    "within  or 
vvithout  the  inhibition"  of  the  statute. 

.Since  the  remarks  of  these  prominent 
i'ederal  officers  were  published,  certain 
M  who  desired  to  form  a  large  ror- 
,.  ..ition  by  combining  several  small  cor- 
[Kjrations  or  firms  have  been  restrained 
i»y  their  failure  \*)  obtain  at  Washin;^ton 
'  •  official  fij)inion  as  io  the  legality  of 
r   project.      It   was   {jrofx-iscd   thai    a 

onsiderablr  niiml)cr  of  lumbc-r  inill^  in 

Oregon  and    Washington   should   W   ;i 


sociated  in  one  new  company.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  organizers  is  related  in 
the  following  dispatch  from  Washington 
to  an  Oregon  newspaper: 

"Washington.  >^o\  ember  27. — Attorney  Gen- 
eral W^ickershani  today  declined  to  give  any 
opniion,  officially  or  pri\  ately,  as  to  the  legal 
right  of  tidewater  himber  mills  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  10  form  a  merger,  as  has  re- 
centh'  been  proposed,  and  also  refused  to  in- 
dicate whether  such  a  merger,  if  formed, 
would  be  attacked  by  the  Government  as  being 
in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law. 
His  refusal  was  exprest  m  a  letter  to  Ex- 
Senator  S.  H.  Piles,  whc.  with  H.  J.  Pierce, 
came  10  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing the  probable  attitude  of  the  Administra- 
tion. Ex-Senator  Piles  and  Mr.  Pierce  left 
for  Xew  York  tonight.  They  intend  to  call 
upon  capitalists  whose  financial  aid  is  sought 
and  to  explain  to  them  the  attitude  of  the 
Attorney  General.  They  were  not  in  an  op- 
timistic frame  of  mind."' 

It  could  not  be  expected,  of  course, 
that  the  Attorney  General  would  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  business 
practices  and  competitive  methods  of  a 
corporation  not  yet  formed.  He  was 
asked  to  say  whether  in  the  manner  of 
forming  it,  as  shown  by  the  articles  of 
incorporation  and  the  plans  of  the  or- 
ganizers, there  was  anything  unlawful. 
This  he  declined  to  do.  and  we  do  not 
criticise  him  for  declining.  The  or- 
ganizers think,  we  presume,  that  they 
cannot  find  out,  before  incorporation, 
whether  the  merger  violates  the  1  iw,  and 
that  after  organization  they  can  find  out 
only  at  the  end  f)f  a  law  suit  brought  by 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Taft  says  "there  is  nothing  in  tin- 
statute  which  c(jndcinns  combinations  of 
capital  or  mere  bigness  of  plant  org.i- 
nized  to  secure  economy  in  production 
and  a  reduction  of  its  cost": 

"It  is  only  when  the  purpose  or  necessary 
c-fTcct  of  the  organization  and  mainicnance  of 
the  coml)ination  or  the  at^gregation  of  im- 
mense size  are  the  stilling  f)f  competition, 
actual  and  p(jt(ntial,  and  (lie  enhancing  of 
prices  and  establishing  a  monf)poly,  that  the 
statute  is  violated.  Merc  size  is  no  sin 
against  the  law.  The  merging  of  two  or 
more  business  plants  necessarily  eliminates 
cfjiiipetition  be* ween  the  units  thus  combined, 
but  this  elimination  is  in  (•f)nlra\enlion  of  the 
statute  only  when  the  combination  is  made  for 
Ihc  purpose  of  enfling  this  particular  coni[)e- 
tition  in  order  tc  secure  control  f)f  anri  en- 
hance l)rircs  and  create  a  monopoly." 

r.iil  .Mr.  Taft  is  in.l  llie  coiirt,  altbo 
il   niav  be  thai  the  Cf)urt  would  >-(i  inler 
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prit  tlic  law.  Not  long  ago  passages  in 
ills  public  addresses,  as  well  as  rc*inark-> 
made  by  Mr.  VVickershain,  indicated 
that  thi-  Administration's  view  was  that 
competition  among  the  parts  of  an  in- 
corporated cctmbinatiun  nnist  be  restored. 
At  that  time  the  Attorney  General  was 
talking  abont  a  list  of  one  hundred  com- 
panies that,  in  his  judgment,  existed  in 
violation  of  law,  because  a  book  of  ref- 
erence showed  that  each  one  of  them  had 
been  formed  by  an  association  of  several 
companies  or  firms,  competition  among 
which  had  thus  been  supprest. 

Ikit  the  President  admits  that  there  is 
need  of  snpplementing  the  statute  by 
specific  prohibitions  which  will  "i)oint 
out  more  in  detail  to  the  bnsiness  com- 
munity what  must  be  avoided,"  and  in 
other  ways.  What  he  says  about  these 
additions  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  message.  He  wonld  have  the  law 
specifically  forbid  "the  attempt  and  pur- 
pose to  suppress  a  competitor  by  under- 
selling him  at  a  price  so  unprofitable  as 
to  drive  him  out  of  business,  or  the  mak- 
ing of  exclusive  contracts  with  customers 
under  which  they  arc  required  to  give 
up  association  with  other  mannfactur- 
ers,  and  numerous  kindred  methods  for 
stifling  competition  and  effecting  monoi)- 
oly,"  all  of  which,  we  presume,  are  now 
known  to  be  unjust  and  probably  unlaw- 
ful by  those  who  use  them.  He  also  re- 
news his  recommendation  that  provision 
be  made  for  the  Federal  incorporation  of 
companies  engaged  in  interstate  busi- 
ness. He  goes  further,  and,  somewhat 
unexpectedly,  asks  for  the  creation  of  a 
commission. 

This  recommendation  he  approaches 
gradually.  The  courts,  he  says,  are  not 
properly  equipped  for  the  work  of  re- 
organizing combinations  which  have 
been  condemned,  and  they  should  be  cm- 
powered  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations.  There  might  be  a  new 
statute  "permitting  and  aiding  the  for- 
mation of  combinations  of  capital  into 
Federal  corporations" : 

"They  should  be  subject  to  rigid  rules  as 
to  their  organization  and  procedure,  includ- 
ing effective  pubHcity,  and  to  the  closest  su- 
pervision as  to  the  issues  of  stocks  and  bonds 
by  an  executive  bureau  or  commission  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  which 
in  limes  of  doubt  they  miolit  well  submit  their 
liroposed  plans  for   future  business." 


This,  he  continues,  would  not  exempt 
a  company  from  prosecution  under  the 
Sherman  act.  but  "the  |)ublicity  of  pro- 
cedure and  (he  op])ortiniity  for  frequent 
considlation  with  the  bureau  or  commis- 
sion in  charge  of  the  incorporation  as 
to  the  legitimate  purpose  of  its  transac- 
tions would  offer  it  as  great  securit\ 
against  successful  prosecution  as  would 
be  practical  or  wise."    .'\nd  then  he  says: 

"Such  a  bureau  or  conmiission  might  well 
l)e  invested  also  with  the  duty  of  aiding  courts 
in  the  dissolution  and  re-creation  of  Trusts 
within  the  law.  It  should  be  an  executive 
tribunal  of  the  dignity  and  power  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  now  exercise 
supervisory  power  over  important  classes  of 
corporations  under  Federal   regulation." 

lUit  "an  executive  tribunal"  of  such 
"dignity  and  power"  ought  not  to  be  a 
mere  bureau  of  one  of  the  Departments. 

( )ur  readers  know  that  for  a  long  time 
we  have  favored  the  creation  of  an  In- 
terstate Trade  Commission.  We  have 
believed  that  eventually  provision  foi- 
such  a  commission  would  be  made  by 
Congress.  VVe  are  glad  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent now  asking  for  such  an  "executive 
trihimal"  and  showing  why  it  is  needed. 

J* 

The  Passport  Question 

A  LARGE  and  important  meeting  was 
held  in  this  city  last  week,  addrest  by 
prominent  Jews  and  other  leading  public 
men,  nearly  all  of  v/hom  demanded  that 
Russia  should  be  punished  by  denounc- 
ing and  annulling  the  treaty  of  1832,  on 
the  ground  that  she  has  failed  to  live  up 
to  its  engagements.  She  has  refused  to 
allow  American  citizens  who  are  Jews 
by  birth  or  naturalization  to  visit  Russia. 
When  a  man  applies  to  a  Russian  consul 
and  shows  his  passport  the  consul  asks 
him,  among  other  questions,  what  is  his 
religion,  and  if  it  is  the  Jewish  he  is  told 
that  his  passport  cannot  be  accepted;  he 
is  excluded. 

Tt  may  be  well  that  the  reader  should 

have  before  him  Article  I  of  the  treaty. 

which    gives    this    right    of    travel    and 

which    makes    no    specific    exception    of 

Jews : 

"There  shall  be  between  the  territories  of 
the  high  contracting  parties,  a  reciprocal  liii- 
orly  of  commerce  and  navigation.  The  in 
habitants  of  their  respective   .'states  shall  nni- 
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tually  have  libert\  to  enter  the  ports,  places 
and  rivers  of  the  territories  of  each  part}, 
wherever  foreign  commerce  is  permitted.  They 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  sojourn  and  reside  in  all 
parts  whatsoever  of  said  territories,  in  order 
10  attend  to  their  affairs,  and  they  shall  en- 
J03',  to  that  effect,  the  same  security  and  pro- 
tection as  natives  of  the  country  wherein  they 
reside,  on  condition  of  their  submitting  ro  the 
laws  and  ordinances  there  prevaihng,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  regulations  in  force  concern- 
ing commerce." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  interpretation 
of  the  treaty  is  not  quite  clear.  We  can 
say  that  Jews  are  not  excluded  in  terms, 
and  that  inhabitants  of  each  country  are 
to  be  freely  admitted  into  the  other.  (Jn 
the  other  hand,  Russia  may  say  and  does 
say  that  American  Jews  visiting  Russia 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  must  "sub- 
mit to  the  laws  and  ordinances  there 
prevailing,"  which  would  limit  their 
travel  precisely  as  it  does  that  of  native 
Jews.  We  reply  that  the  clause  does  not 
refer  to  such  matters  of  discrimination 
against  native  Jews,  and  that,  under  ac- 
cepted rules  of  interpretation,  the  broad- 
er and  more  generous  interpretation 
must  prevail ;  and,  further,  that  we  can- 
not consent  to  any  interpretation  that 
gives  privileges  to  one  citizen  which  it 
forbids  to  another. 

We  know  of  but  one  other  fair  sort  of 
answer  that  Russia  could  make,  namely, 
that  our  laws  exclude  from  admission 
inhabitants  of  Russia  of  Mongolian  race. 
We  have  such  a  law,  as  invidious  as  the 
Russian  law,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
such  a  case  has  ever  occurred  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  yellow  Russian.  If  such  a 
case  should  occur,  if  a  man  of  ('hincsc 
or  Mongolian  race,  born  or  resident  in 
Russia,  should  land  on  our  shores  armed 
with  a  Russian  passport,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve he  could  properly  be  excluded.  The 
treaty  would  overriflc  the  act  of  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  this  was  asserted  by  a 
Jewish  advocate  in  the  hearing  of  this 
whole  matter  lx;forc  a  committee  of 
Congress. 

fn  his  second  message  President  Taft 
expresses  synif»athy  with  the  complaint 
of  the  Jews  and  tells  us,  as  Secretary 
Knox  had  told  their  representatives  be- 
fore, that  an  effort  is  now  making  to 
rc])Iace  the  i)resent  (A(\  treaty  with  a  new 
on*"  which  will  he  more  exfjlicit,  Tliis  is 
greatly  to  be  desired.  Tlie  i)resent  treaty 
r;in  be  ,'md   is   \r\\(T])r<'\('(\   nngcnrrf>usly 


and  injuriously.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  annulling  of  the 
treaty  can  do  any  good,  while  it  might 
do  harm.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  finan- 
cial loss  in  our  trade,  for  the  representa- 
tive Jews  are  very  explicit  in  telling  us 
they  do  not  put  dollars  before  honor. 
We  fear,  rather,  what  Andrew  D.  White 
warned  them  of  in  his  address  at  the 
mass  meeting,  which  found  but  slight 
sympathy.  Russia,  he  told  his  hearers, 
is  a  proud  nation,  yet  one  that  wants  the 
good  opinion  of  the  world.  The  radical 
breaking  ofif  of  all  treaty  relations  would 
provoke  resentment  and  would  be  likely 
to  postpone  any  plans  for  relieving  the 
condition  of  Jews  in  Russia.  A  better 
way,  he  thinks,  would  be  to  continue  and 
press  negotiations,  and  it  may  be  that  a 
new  treaty  might  be  secured  which 
would  not  only  grant  relief  to  our  own 
Jewish  citizens  wishing  to  visit  Russia, 
but,  which  is  very  much  more  important 
be  the  occasion  for  lifting  burdens  from 
Jews  in  Russia  itself.  That  would  be  a 
boon  indeed,  and  might  also  relieve  us 
from  the  excessive  immigration  of  Rus- 
sian Jews,  which  puts  to  a  severe  strain 
the  benevolent  care  of  their  brethren 
here.  And  we  add  that  we  sincerely 
hope  that  the  severe  criticisms  here  made 
by  Jews,  and  repeated  in  Congress  by 
their  representatives  and  friends,  may 
not  provoke  violence  and  even  massacre. 
The  President  and  the  Department  of 
.State  unrlerstand  the  wrong  and  the  gen- 
eral feeling  which  it  excites,  and  we  may 
be  sure  will  do  what  they  can  to  secure  a 
rcmeriy.  liut  so  long  as  wc  can  not  and 
will  not  go  to  war  over  this  injustice  it 
would  api)ear  that  the  way  recommended 
by  Dr.  White,  tho  somewhat  slow,  is  the 
right  way. 

jt 

Social  War 

I'llK  happiest  -indeed  the  f)iily  happy 
[)hasc  in  this  slu)cking  McNamaia 
tragefly  is  the  im.'inimity  of  condenma- 
fion  and  difestali'in  exprest  by  the  rep- 
resentatives i)i  the  labor  organization^ 
from  President  Compers  down.  Th.it 
this  rejirescnts  the  f)revailiiig  feeling,  we 
do  not  doubt.  The  overwhclmin;.;  ma- 
jority of  rf;mbined  lalnir  is  ccrtMitdy  law 
abiding.  They  imflerstrind  the  purpose 
of  their  organizations  for  miitu;il  prolec- 
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iioii,  and  lluy  .in.-  iculy  to  strike  fur 
mutual  aid,  hut  they  do  not  wish  to  dy- 
namite huildings  or  to  kill  scahs.  Yet 
that  there  are  among  them  those  who  arc 
willing  to  do  this  we  have  all  seen. 
The  advantage  of  this  exposure  is,  that 
even  those  who  have  sympathized  with 
violence  and  who  have  contrived  and 
aidid  this  very  series  of  outrages  have 
heen  compelled  to  give  their  support  to 
the  cause  of  law  and  order  and  to  de- 
nounce these  confcst  assassins. 

Yet  we  must  not  blink  the  fact  that 
the  representatives  of  anarchism,  now 
happily  silenced,  are  not  few.  It  is  a 
shocking  crime  to  blow  up  a  building 
and  kill  its  occupants;  but  it  is  precisely 
the  same  crime  to  waylay  and  beat  or 
kill  a  so-called  scab;  and  many  such 
cases  there  have  been  in  many  strikes. 
Thousands  of  people  believe  this  to  be 
justified.  It  is  because  they  do  that  the 
police  have  to  pmtect  cars  and  carts 
when  street-car  men  or  street-cleaners 
are  on  strike.  And  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple who  would  not  themselves  shoot  or 
club  one  who  persists  in  working  during 
a  strike  will  yet  defend,  or  at  least  apolo- 
gize for,  these  assaults  or  murders,  say- 
ing that  this  is  a  social  war,  and  thai  in 
war  violence  cannot  be  avoided. 

But  what  is  social  war?  It  is  not  ac- 
tual warfare.  To  call  it  war  is  a  figure 
of  speech.  It  is  war  no  more  than  real 
war  is  Hell,  or  the  marriage  state  is 
Paradise.  We  may  properly  call  social 
unrest  and  difference  war  rhetorically ; 
but  wo  to  the  man  or  the  community 
ihat  does  not  know  the  diflFerence  be- 
tween fact  and  figure,  and  who,  when 
disagreeing  with  comrades,  proceeds  to 
act  after  the  manner  of  real  war  with 
rifle  or  dynamite  or  any  deadly  weapon. 
In  social  war  the  only  weapons  that  can 
be  used  are  argument  and  the  ballot; 
thus  one  can  keep  within  the  law  and 
reason.  One  can  use  argument  freely, 
with  pen  or  voice.  If  strike-breakers 
come  to  take  the  place  of  strikers  one 
can  argue  with  them,  urge  them,  prom- 
ise them,  but -not  threaten  them  with  vio- 
lence. And  men  may  draft  bills  and  try 
to  get  them  enacted  and  then  vote  in  a 
legal  way.  In  the  end  these  methods 
will  succeed  so  as  to  reach  the  ends  best 
for  society,  for  man  is  a  reasonable  be- 
ing, and  truth  is  mighty,  and  will  pre- 


vail. To  use  force  instead  of  argument 
and  the  ballot  .shows  either  great  lack  of 
patience  or  great  lack  of  faith  in  Ihe  jus- 
tice of  one's  cause. 

There  is  no  more  dangerous  sydiip 
torn  in  our  social  conditions  than  the 
prevalence  of  violence  in  labor  disputes 
and  its  very  general  condonation.  (  )f 
course,  the  police  endeavor  to  limit  or 
prevent  it,  but  in  the  great  crowds  that 
gather  the  sympathy  is  with  the  rioters 
and  not  with  the  police,  with  violence 
and  murder  and  not  with  reason  and  law. 
It  is  out  of  this  sentiment  of  anarchism 
that  dynamite  outrages  grow  ;  the  Mc- 
Xamaras  are  spawned  from  these  mobs. 
We  believe,  as  we  have  said,  that  the 
great  majority  of  union  men  condemn 
the  methods  which  all  of  them  declare 
they  condemn  now,  but  with  too  many 
of  them  it  is  their  sober  second  thought 
which  they  thus  express,  while  others 
wished  the  two  brothers  hanged,  really 
because  they  had  confest  their  guilt  to 
save  their  lives,  to  the  injury  of  the  cause 
of  union.  Really  this  confession  is  a 
blessing  to  unionized  labor,  because  it 
puts  labor  by  its  unanimous  voice  against 
such  murders  and  destruction  of  pro])- 
erty;  and  this  implies  the  condemnation 
of  violence  in  all  the  varieties  of  social 
war,  and  because  for  a  while  there  will 
be  some  purging  of  the  ranks. 

A  Municipal  Newspaper 

The  recent  election  at  Los  Angeles 
has  attracted  widespread  comment,  chief- 
ly because  of  the  emphatic  defeat  of  so- 
cialism and  prohibition,  two  issues  which 
it  had  been  variously  and  confidently 
hoped  or  feared  by  the  opponents  or  ad- 
vocates of  equal  suffrage  that  the  women 
would  or  would  not  favor.  P)Ut  it  is  in 
vain  to  try  to  determine  just  how*  the  wo- 
men voted,  because  the  ballot  is  secret 
and  women  can  keep  it,  and,  secondly, 
it  is  still  vainer  to  try  to  determine  why 
the  women,  individually  or  collectively, 
voted  as  they  did.  It  is  more  profitable 
to  consider  the  results  of  the  election,  one 
of  which  has  unusual  interest  and  nov- 
elty, that  is,  the  establishment  of  a  mu- 
nicipal newspa])er.  If  we  were  to  fall  in 
with  the  prevailing  tone  of  current  com- 
ment we  should  say  that  this  was  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  women's  intliunce. 
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for  tlic  collection  and  retailing  of  news 
has  from  the  earliest  times  been  regarded 
as  a  feminine  function  in  societv,  and  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  entrance  of 
women  into  the  political  world  would  be 
marked  by  a  transference  of  that  func- 
tion from  the  individual  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

But  such  speculations  are  too  facile 
and  fascinating  to  be  safe,  and  it  is 
doubtless  more  reasonable  to  regard  the 
government  newspaper  as  the  logical  ac- 
companiment of  the  movement  for 
greater  democracy  now  inaking  itself  felt 
in  the  West.  If  the  people  are  to  rule 
they  must  be  educated,  consequently  we 
find  a  larger  proportion  of  the  eligible 
population  attending  the  schools  and 
especially  the  colleges  than  in  the  East. 
If  the  people  are  to  vote  on  specific 
measures  in  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ment they  must  receive  specific  instruc- 
tion on  the  questions  at  issue.  If  an  of- 
ficeholder is  subject  to  recall  by  popular 
vote  it  is  important  that  he  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  stating  his  case  to 
every  voter. 

Something  of  this  kiml  is  already  done 
in  the  States  having  the  referendum,  such 
as  Washington,  Oregon  and  California, 
by  the  official  broadsides  or  books  of  in- 
struction sent  out  to  the  electorate,  giving 
biographies,  appeals  and  pictures  of  can- 
didates, the  full  text  of  proposed  law>; 
and  arguments  pro  and  con.  Erom  this 
to  the  publication  of  a  State  periodical 
i^  but  a  step,  and  it  is  a  step  that  will 
likely  be  taken  in  the  future  now  that  a 
rnunicifjality  has  led  the  way. 

The  ordinance  of  which  the  voters  of 
that  city  have  exprest  their  approval  pro- 
vides for  the  publication  of  a  weekly  or 
daily  to  be  called  The  Los  An_^eles  Mu- 
nicipal News.  It  will  be  mailed  at  the 
rate  of  a  cent  a  copy  to  subscribers  in  ad- 
vance, sold  to  newsdealers  at  ten  cents  a 
bttndred,  and  giveti  free  to  every  regis- 
tered voter  or  taxpaper  who  applies  for 
it  in  person  at  the  ♦^(ffirc.  The  manage 
inent  of  the  paper  is  entrusted  to  a  Mu- 
nicipal Newspaper  Commission  of  three 
metriliers,  ai)fK>inted  by  the  Mayor,  sub- 
ject to  r<-ferendinn,  atid  serving  ff»iir 
years.  They  receive  no  coiiipensalidii, 
but  hire  a  .salaried  secretary.  Fr^r  the 
support  of  the  pajjcr,  in  addition  to  its 
rereipt.i  from  subscriptions  and  adv'rtis- 


ing,  an  appropriation  of  $36,000  a  yeaf 
is  provided. 

This  periodical  is  not  to  be  a  mere  dry 
bulletin  of  official  notices,  but  is  to  in 
elude  all  three  departments  of  the  mod- 
ern newspaper,  news,  comment  and  ad- 
vertising. In  the  matter  of  news  "it  shall 
give  particular  attention  to  municipal 
news,"  and  in  the  publication  of  all  news 
it  "shall  endeavor  to  publish  the  facts 
with  .the  strictest  available  accuracy 
without  bias." 

Editorially  the  policy  of  the  paper  will 
be  that  of  the  Administration  ;  that  is,  it 
will  support  the  principles  and  measures 
approved  by  the  voters  at  the  last  elec- 
tion. To  avoid  the  danger  of  extending 
its  editorial  power  to  wider  fields  it  is 
provided  that : 

"It  shall  refrain  from  any  argument,  pre- 
sented as  its  own,  concerning  any  religious 
question,  or  any  political  question  pertaining 
essentially  to  national  or  State  political  issues, 
or  concerning  the  candidacy  of  any  candidate 
for  any  public  ofifice,  but  shall  treat  the  candi- 
dacies of  all  candidates  for  public  office  solely 
as  matters  of  news." 

But  in  order  to  prevent  the  newspaper 
from  becoming  a  purely  partisan  organ 
it  is  allowed  to  publish  speeches,  inter- 
views and  signed  articles  as  matters  of 
news,  and  it  is  required  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  each  political  party  that 
polled  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  the 
total  city  vote  in  the  last  election  a  space 
in  every  issue  of  45  .square  inches,  that 
is  to  say  a  column  of  ordinary  newspaper 
size.  The  mayor  and  any  member  of  the 
city  council  is  entitled  to  20  square 
inches,  and  any  independent  candidate 
may  purchase  5  inches  at  advertising 
rates,  and  if  he  gets  more  than  three  p(;r 
cent,  of  the  votes  the  money  he  paid  for 
it  will  be  refunded  to  him. 

This  arrangement  ought  tn  iuMire 
some  lively  debating  at  close  (|uarlers 
during  a  campaign,  and  the  municipal 
newspaper  has  a  chance  to  be  much 
more  interesting  as  well  as  more  instruc- 
tive than  the  /ordinary  newspaper.  As  it 
is  now,  reading  a  single  party  organ  is 
as  dull  as  listening  to  lialf  of  a  telephone 
conversation  or  watching  a  man  fighting 
a  boxing  bag.  When  a  mayor's  official 
acts  are  criticised  frnm  week  to  week  oi- 
from  flay  to  day  by  all  Iiis  defeated 
oi»ponents  in  the  same  journal  in  which 
they   are  explainerl   aiul   defended,   there 
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-s  a  giiucl  chaiKc  of  finding  out  tlu'  truth 
about  llitin.  I'licu,  too,  tiic  iimiiicipal 
lauspaper  will  aftord  a  better  oppor- 
i unity  than  exists  at  present  for  a  new 
cause  to  gain  a  hearing.  As  it  is  now,  a 
ut'oiin,  however  worthy,  has  to  struggle 
along  for  years,  supporting  ai  great 
sacrifice  weak  and  unattractive  organs, 
which  for  the  most  part  circulate  only 
among  those  who  are  already  converts. 
The  ordinary  newspapers  and  magazines 
will  rarely  refer  to  it  except  when  there 
is  something  sensational  about  the  man- 
ner of  its  advocacy.  This  discourages 
progress  and  tempts  propagandists  to  a'l 
manner  of  excesses  in  the  effort  to  get 
their  cause  before  the  people  as  a  whole. 
In  order  to  secure  this  important  advan- 
tage the  Los  Angeles  ordinance,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  elaborate  provisions  for  free- 
dom and  impartiality  in  political  argu- 
ment as  news,  should  also  have  declared 
for  an  ecpial  freedom  and  impartiality  in 
the  advertising,  both  commercial  and 
political.  There  is  a  growing  tendency 
among  our  newspapers  and  magazines 
to  restrict  the  advertising  to  that  of 
which  the  management  personally  ap- 
proves. This  illegitimate  extension  of 
editorial  domination  over  the  pages 
which  arc  contributed  by  the  people  is 
sometimes  due  to  the  best  of  motives, 
sometimes  to  the  worst,  but  in  any  case 
it  results  in  a  serious  infraction  of  one 
of  the  most  necessary  forms  of  modern 
freedom  of  speech;  that  is,  freedom  of 
advertising.  The  Municipal  Newspaper 
Commission,  at  their  first  meeting, 
should  remedy  this  deficiency  of  the 
ordinance  by  a  broad  declaration  of 
policy,  announcing  their  willingness  to 
accept  as  advertising  any  contribution, 
whether  it  has  a  personal  or  political 
aim,  subject,  of  course,  like  everything 
else  in  the  paper,  to  the  contingencies  of 
space  and  the  requirements  of  propriety. 
The  Los  Angeles  scheme  is  not  an  im- 
possible one.  Whether  it  is  a  success  or 
not  will  depend,  like  any  private  paper, 
on  how  it  is  managed.  Also,  it  depends, 
like  any  private  paper,  on  whether  its 
owners,  which  are  its  subscribers,  will 
allow  the  management  sufficient  latitude 
and  freedom  from  petty  criticism  to  de- 
velop the  full  possibilities  of  the  venture. 
After  all,  a  municipal  newspaper  is  not 
an  absolute  novelty.     It  is,  on  the  con- 


trary, the  tildesi  form  of  journalism. 
(  )ur  esteemed  contemporary,  the  daily 
iching-pao  or  Pckiiit^  Nczvs,  was  also 
the  contemporary  of  Charlemagne  and 
has  missed  few  days  in  the  1,200  years. 
We  wish  the  Lus  .liigeles  Munioi/Hil 
Xews  an  e(iually  long  and  prosperous 
career. 

Missionaries  for  Literary  Work 

No  missionary  in  China  has  a  higher 
reputation  for  wisdom  than  Tiniolhy 
Kichard,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  he 
calls  for  one  hundred  missionaries  who 
shall  devote  themselves  entirely  to  literary 
work.  'Jhe  purpose  is  to  reach  the  higher 
class  of  the  Chinese,  the  scholars  and 
leaders.  In  this  he  agrees  with  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  who  has  made  himself 
a  missionary  to  the  literati  and  officials, 
believing  that  thru  them  the  people  as  a 
w  hole  are  to  be  reached. 

This  is  a  serious  question  in  inissionar\ 
policy.  There  are  in  China  1,500  foreign 
priests  and  sisters  working  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  4,500  men 
and  women  (including  wives  of  mission- 
aries) as  workers  for  the  Protestant 
Church  in  China.  Protestant  mission- 
aries have  been  in  China  for  a  full  cen- 
tury and  the  Catholic  for  three  centuries, 
and  the  total  number  of  converts  in  all  is 
only  about  a  million  and  a  half.  This  is 
a  considerable  number,  but  it  is  not  all 
that  might  have  been  expected  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  considered  that  they  belong  mainly 
to  the  illiterate  class.  Converts  from  the 
educated  classes  are  very  rare,  and  there 
are  practically  none  from  the  official  class, 
altho  during  the  reform  movement  of 
1898  a  number  of  such  were  cruelly  put 
to  death. 

The  progress  of  China  in  Western 
learning  and  industry,  in  railways,  steam- 
ers, telegraphy  and  the  new  industries 
has  proceeded  very  rapidly  of  late  and 
entirely  at  their  own  expense,  because  the 
Chinese  are  convincel  that  these  new  in- 
stitutions and  methods  are  better  than  the 
old.  The  Chinese  have  proved  them- 
selves not  utterly  and  blindly  attached  to 
their  old  ways.  They  can  change  when 
they  see  good  reason  for  it.  They  can 
even  adopt,  or  try  to  adopt,  a  republican 
form  of  government  and  overthrow  the 
imperial  system  of  thousands  of  years. 
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But  the  leaders,  the  influential  men 
among  them  are  not  convinced  of  the 
superiority  of  Christianity  over  Confu- 
cianism or  Buddhism.  To  be  sure,  the 
prejudice  against  foreign  missionaries  has 
largely  vanished.  They  are  no  longer 
confounded  with  the  political  agents  of 
the  European  governments  which  have 
robbed  them  of  their  territory  and  which 
were  only  a  dozen  years  ago  planning 
how  to  divide  all  China  into  spheres  of 
foreign  influence.  That  phase  of  Chinese 
history  is  all  past  now,  and  England  and 
France  and  Germany  and  Russia  are 
reckoning  how  short  the  time  will  be  be- 
fore they  will  have  to  give  up  their  ports 
and  concessions  and  even  provinces.  In 
the  present  revolution,  while  tens  of 
thousands  of  Manchus  and  Chinese  have 
been  slaughtered,  only  in  one  city  have 
the  missionaries  suffered.  Great  pains 
has  been  taken  to  protect  them.  They 
have  covered  the  empire  with  their 
schools  and  hospitals,  and  in  time  of 
plague  or  famine  have  been  foremost  in 
relief. 

While  prejudice  has  thus  been  re- 
moved there  is  as  yet  no  great  movement 
among  the  leaders  of  China  to  accept  the 
Christian  faith.  The  missionary  labors 
have  not  been  directed  to  them  very 
much.  The  literature  has  fxen  chiefl\' 
meant  for  the  instruction  of  converts  in 
schools  and  churches.  Mr.  Richard  and 
other  thoughtful  missionaries  believe  that 
a  chief  reason  for  the  failure  of  Chris- 
tianity to  attract  the  leading  classes  in 
China  is  because  it  has  not  been  present- 
ed to  them  in  the  right  way.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard says : 

"They  think  that  there  is  one  great  lack  in 
our  mission  methods  now,  viz.,  men  who  ha\c 
first  stiuiicfl  the  religion  and  literature  of 
China  and  know  what  its  strength  and  weak- 
ness are  oji  the  one  hand,  and  who  also  on  the 
other  hand  have  so  studied  the  deep  philo 
sophiral  and  historira!  fruits  of  Qiristianil> 
in  othrr  lands,  so  that  they  can  clearly  pr,int 
out  where  Christianity  excels  the  hest  the 
C'hinesc  have  in  Confucianism  or  Buddhism 
Moreover,  Christians  have  not  come  to  dc- 
<-troy.  but  to  fulfil.  Mere  assertion  will  not 
ccnvtvrf  The  superior  ideals  will  have  ti. 
'  <]vnT  and  definite,  so  as  to  win  lh< 
ion  of  thr;  lipst  " 

Mr.    Rirharrl   is  one   of   a    number   of 
fhrmghtfiil  missionaries  who  believed  that 
if  a  liimdred  n\cn  were  to  devote  them 
selves  to  this  kind  of  work  they  might 


succeed  in  a  comparatively  short  time  in 
attracting  large  numbers  of  the  leaders 
in  the  Chinese  Empire  to  accept  Chris- 
tianity, in  which  case  the  mass  would  fol- 
low. Buddhism  won  its  way  thru  its 
high  literature.  It  would  be  well  if  every 
mission  should  set  aside  one  or  two  of 
its  best  literary  men  for  this  task. 

We  gather  from  Mr.  Richard's  words, 
and  from  a  late  effort  made  by  him  to 
show  the  better  side  of  Buddhism,  that 
he  would  have  his  hundred  literary  mis- 
sionaries follow  a  conciliatory  and  con- 
structive policy  rather  than  one  of  hos- 
tility. He  has  lately  translated  a  Bud- 
dhist work  of  the  more  spiritual  class  for 
the  very  purpose  of  showing  how  Bud- 
dhism has,  by  some  of  its  disciples,  been 
made  to  harmonize  with  theism,  and  how 
the  term  for  the  supreme  power  can  fair- 
ly be  translated  as  God,  wdiile  the  doc- 
trine of  incarnation  is  definitely  foreshad- 
owed. The  veteran  and  learned  Bishop 
Moule  has  taken  part  sympathetically  in 
the  discussion  aroused  in  Chinese  mis- 
sionary circles.  St.  Paul's  missionary 
labors  were  directed  to  the  more  intelli- 
gent classes  wherever  he  went ;  and  while 
it  must  always  be  to  the  poor  that  the 
riospel  is  preached,  yet  mission  labor 
must  not  neglect,  as  it  does  not  in  Japan, 
the  most  intelligent  and  influential  classes. 

Agricultural  College  Extension 

It  was  about  1870  that  we  first  heard 
of  manual  training  in  our  comtnon 
schools.  The  struggle  began  in  St. 
Ix)uis,  and  alxiut  the  same  time  the 
kinrlergarten  moveinent  was  grafted  on 
the  common  schools  of  that  city.  A  true 
evolution  is  so  unlike  a  revolution  that  it 
may  change  the  whole  aspect  of  society 
without  ojjservation.  The  educational 
change  from  i860  to  the  present  time 
has  been  a  genuine  evolution.  We  have 
moved  f|uietly  along,  tmtil  our  town 
schofds  have  everywhere  displaced  the 
rild  district  school  system,  allowing  a 
stronger  teaching  force  and  .1  progres- 
sive ciirriciiluiii.  The  establisliniont  of 
agricultural  crjlleges,  or  industrial  col- 
leges as  they  were  termed,  has  fitted  tri 
the  new  thought,  anr!  ciinplcfcd  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  movement  to  industrialize  cdiica- 
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liun  has  gone  su  far  as  this,  tliat  the  cen- 
tral colk-gcs  arc  now  reaching  ont  into 
every  nook  and  inrncr  of  our  States",  to 
(hstnhulc  both  tiaiinng  and  ethication. 
The  means  adopted  are  short-course 
schools  in  dairying,  horticulture,  corn 
growing,  live  stock  and  domestic  science, 
l-armerb'  in^liluteh  and  other  meetings 
are  held  systematically,  and  recently  corn 
meetings  in  corn  season  and  orchanl 
meetings  in  orchard  season.  In  a  large 
innnber  of  the  States  the  railroads  have 
joined  hands  with  the  colleges  to  send 
out  special  trains,  equipped  to  teach  do- 
mestic science,  improved  dairying  and 
improved  corn  culture.  Work  has  been 
done  thru  the  schools  quite  extensively, 
and  the  granges  and  farmers'  clubs  have 
evolved  into  women's  clubs,  commercial 
clubs,  corn  clubs  and  other  practical 
methods  of  studying  the  farmer's  i)rob- 
leni.  Bulletins,  circulars  and  leaflets  are 
flying  everywhere,  and  are  finding  their 
way  very  generally  into  country  homes. 
These  are  now  supplemented  by  travel- 
ing libraries,  consisting  of  books  on 
household  arts  and  field  arts. 

Besides  this  there  are  many  special 
methods,  such  as  distributing  valuable 
seed,  making  special  tests  of  alfalfa, 
helping  the  farmer  to  largely  increase  his 
hay  product,  harvest  festivals,  farmers' 
picnics  and  other  gatherings  where  our 
agricultural  professors  are  found  leading 
the  way.  A  definite  extension  course, 
leading  from  one  degree  to  another, 
logically,  has  not  yet  been  devised.  The 
work  has  been  rather  sporadic  and  stimu- 
lative, and  up  to  the  present  lacks  a 
logical  fullness.  This  may  be  all  the 
better,  for  in  many  cases  our  boys  and 
girls  need  rather  to  be  set  in  motion  than 
to  be  led  along  a  prescribed  path.  The 
mission  of  agricultural  extension  is  to 
get  right  at  the  7vorking  farmer,  espe- 
cially at  the  young  fellows,  and  get  them 
to  do  the  best  possible  work  for  them- 
selves and  the  country. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  to  fill  this 
work  has  been  the  hardest  part  of  it.  It 
was  the  hardest  part  of  the  work  in 
establishing  agricultural  colleges  alto- 
gether. One  of  the  curious  results  is 
that  we  are  breeding  a  class  of  men  of 
an  entirely  new  sort.  Tt  can  best  be 
described  as  the  creation  of  poets  of 
labor.    You  can  make  nothing  else  of  the 


enthusiasm  thrown  mto  labor  and  the 
joyoiki  song  that  accompanies  it.  An 
agricultural  college  dilfers  from  any 
other  college  with  just  this,  that  it  boils 
over  with  enthusiasm.  The  fact  is  llic 
farmer's  work,  rightly  handled,  is  a 
poem. 

I  his  new  extension  work  does  not, 
however,  contine  itself  to  the  country,  li 
has  to  do  with  the  whole  of  that  Hack 
to  l^nd  movement  which  is  stirring  our 
towns  to  a  new  sort  of  life,  and  is  revers 
ing  the  drift  toward  congestion  of  popu- 
lation. Thousands  of  homeless  |)eople, 
who  are  thus  being  roused  to  a  desire 
for  creating  homes  in  the  country,  have 
really  nothing  in  their  training,  nor  in 
their  instincts  and  heredity,  that  tits  them 
for  making  an  intelligent  start  on  the  land. 
So  it  is  that  our  agricultural  teachers 
have  a  very  important  mission  among 
the  congested  crowds  that  have  never 
touched  a  plow.  The  ignorance  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  city  residents  con- 
cerning Nature  is  complete.  Even  those 
who  will  remain  as  urban  dwellers,  ow- 
mg  to  the  possession  of  wealth,  need  to 
have  the  avenues  opened  for  them, 
whereby  they  shall  have  some  rational 
api)rehension  of  the  world  about  them. 

The  economy  of  this  movement  is  nt)t 
remote.  It  costs  a  farm  boy  two  thou- 
sand or  moi-e  dollars  to  get  thru  college. 
It  may  pay  him  w-ell  to  spend  this  sum  ; 
but  an  agricultural  course  brought 
diicctly  to  his  door,  opening  the  reahns 
a  nature  to  his  senses,  and  teaching  him 
how  to  improve  the  world  about  him  as 
well  as  himself,  and  to  double  the  prod- 
ucts of  his  fields,  that  is  something  worth 
the  while — and  it  costs  him  practically 
nothing.  To  spend  one  hundred  dollars 
a  year  on  books  and  experiments  would 
probably  cover  his  earlier  needs.  Later 
he  will  require  some  special  training,  and 
he  may  make  his  farm  more  thoroly 
experimental. 

The  success  of  this  kind  of  education 
depends  upon  how  much  it  teaches  the 
young  farmer  that  he  can  j)ut  into  imme- 
diate practice.  Tt  ought  to  give  him  the 
truth  as  to  what  crops  fit  his  soil  and 
what  varieties  of  apples  are  best  adapteil 
to  his  climate.  Tt  surely  will  tell  him  the 
tnith  about  composts  and  commercial 
fertilizers.  Tt  will  tell  him  that  there  is 
no  need  of  wearing  out  sails,  but  that  on 
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the  contrary  the  new  culture  will  make 
-oil  constantly  better  in  quality  and  in- 
crease its  quantities.  Country  life  at  the 
same  time  will  be  elevated  and  ennobled. 
The  farm  begins  to  be  boastful  over  the 
city.  Rural  schools  are  getting  inspira- 
tion. Reaching  both  sexes,  it  gives  coun- 
try girls  a  taste  for  home  making,  touch- 
ing all  affairs  of  health,  economy  and  the 
education  of  children. 

This  movement  is  not  due  to  tempo- 
rary and  casual  conditions,  but  is  de- 
manded by  the  times  and  is  propelled  by 
economic  necessities.  In  fact,  we  are 
just  beginning  a  new  national  era. 
Among  the  new  features  of  importance 
are  the  use  of  electricity,  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles, soil  making,  especially  thru  the 
use  of  legumes,  migratory  farming,  cre- 
ating new  sorts  of  food  as  a  part  of  reg- 
ular farm  work  and  greatly  advancing 
the  value  of  those  we  have,  these  are 
some  of  the  problems  that  are  now 
crowding  upon  the  farmer.  There  is  to 
be  a  closer  union  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanics thru  farm  shops  and  the  use  of 
electrical  power,  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing land  culture  a  real  science,  and  so 
educating  the  workman  while  it  gives  to 
him  a  good  living  from  the  soil.  The 
new  education  takes  a  grip  on  every 
home  as  well  as  on  every  school,  and  on 
f-very  department  of  work  as  well  as  on 
every  phase  of  thinking  and  life. 


The  Postal     Instead  of  the  old  deficit  of 


Surplus 


millions  the  Post  Office  De- 


partment shows  for  the  past 
year  a  surplus  of  $219,118  to  the  credit 
of  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock.  A 
''  '  •"" 'ssional  critic  comfjlaincd  of  the 
cs  sent  in  for  next  year  that  they 
contained  no  appropriation  for  the  Post 
(^)ffire.  The  reason  was  that  it  would 
want  no  money.  When  Mr.  Taft  en 
tend  in  his  term  the  deficit  was  over 
seventeen  millions,  and  it  has  ^K-en 
fiirnrrl  to  a  source  of  revenue  with  no 
I  iirtailment  of  fx^stal  facilities,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  with  impf;rtant  extensions. 
During  th'-  pr>scnt  arlministration  there 
!,-,  ,  hifu  established  3,736  new  \X)S'i 
delivery  by  carriers  has  hx-eii  pro 
vu\('f\  in  fW,  aflditional  cities,  and  6o,67<; 
ncv,  riiilf  %  r>f  rural  routes  have  Ikcii  adrj- 
'  ■!        I  !i'  r<-   i'-   ;iii   inrrr-nsf  of  H/kkj  fin 


ployes  and  $14,000,000  of  salary  list. 
Mr.  Hitchcock  rejoices  in  his  ability  to 
establish  postal  banks  in  the  7,500  presi- 
dential offices,  and  expects  to  add  the 
40,000  fourth  class  offices.  They  are  a 
great  success.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
month  the  forty-eight  experimental  of- 
fices had  received  only  $60,252  deposits ; 
and  now  after  eleven  months  the  amount 
is  $11,000,000.  Parcels  post  is  again 
recommended,  and  the  addition  of  one 
cent  a  pound  on  second  class  matter 
(magazines),  which  are  now  carried  at 
a  serious  loss.  This  adjustment  would 
make  it  possible  to  give  us  one  cent  post- 
age on  letters,  which  now  produce  a 
large  profit.  We  have  for  years  looked 
forward  to  one  cent  letter  postage  as  the 
sure  ultimatum.  The  report  is  one  that 
gives  great  honor  to  the  Taft  Adminis- 
tration and  to  the  Postmaster  General. 

Woodrow  WUson's      ^'^e   do  not   see  but 
Pension  ^^^^^      President 

Wood  r  o  w  Wilson, 
on  leaving  Princeton  University,  had  the 
right  to  ask  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
a  pension,  if  he  was  entitled  to  it.  He 
had  served  as  a  teacher  for  twenty-five 
years,  the  period  which,  imder  the  earlier 
rules  of  the  foundation,  would  give  a 
claim  for  such  pension.  But  meanwhile 
the  rules  had  been  changed  in  such  a  way 
that  he  would  not  be  automatically  en- 
titled to  it,  and  we  judge  that  the  trustees 
did  not  think  him  in  financial  need.  When 
he  made  application,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four,  he  had  just  entered  upon  the  doubt- 
ful career  of  politics,  but  when  he  had 
been  elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey  his 
financial  su])port  was  provided  for  by  the 
State,  and  there  seemed  no  present  need 
to  make  provision  for  his  support.  The 
I)urpose  of  this  admirable  founrlation  is 
U)  provide  support  in  their  old  age  for 
teachers  who  have  spent  their  active  life 
and  exhausted  their  powers  in  a  profes- 
sion of  the  highest  value  to  llu-  com- 
munity, but  of  very  moderate  compensa- 
tion. A  majority  of  college  professors 
cannot  live  within  their  salaries.  Presi- 
dent \Vilsf)n  had  accumulated  no  property 
and  cannot  be  blamed  for  making  a|)plica- 
tion,  but  the  fact  that  he  did  so  mav  be 
used  against  him  by  those  who  take  ad- 
vanlatfe  of  aiiv  prelcvt  to  i  vpross  ill  will. 
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rile  Rev.  Frank  W.  Sand- 
Fanaticism  lord,  the  Elijah  of  the  "Holy 
(Jhost  and  Us"  fanaticism, 
was  convicted  last  week  of  causing  the 
death  of  six  of  his  followers  by  scurvy 
and  starvation  in  their  seventeen  months' 
voyage,  which  was  directed,  as  he  de- 
clared and  believed,  by  the  direct  com- 
mand of  (iod.  We  do  not  take  it  that 
he  is  a  fraud,  but  simply  a  self-deceived 
fanatic  whom  other  fools  and  fanatics  be- 
lieved and  followed.  To  punish  such  a 
man,  who  has  meant  no  wrong,  seems 
hard,  but  it  is  right,  altho  perhaps  he 
should  be  committed  to  a  penal  asylum 
rather  than  to  a  prison.  Some  people 
must  be  protected  against  their  wills  to 
avoid  death  by  such  crazy  ze;dots.  We 
do  not  see  that  such  religious  monomania 
is  any  different  from  other  kinds. 
Equally  innocent  of  evil  intention,  and 
c(|ually  submissive  to  what  she  believed 
the  will  of  God,  was  that  mother  convict- 
ed the  other  day  of  letting  her  child  die 
of  diphtheria,  because  she  believed  that 
prayers  and  present  and  absent  treatment 
of  Christian  Science  are  God's  ways  of 
healing.  Now  her  second  child  has  diph- 
theria, but  she  has  learned  the  law  and 
reason  and  has  called  in  a  physician  as 
well  as  a  healer.  Better  is  the  way  of  a 
seceding  Christian  Science  church  in 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  which  ceases  selling 
Mrs.  Eddy's  book  on  Sunday,  but  puts 
the  Bible  in  its  place,  and  calls  in  the  aid 
of  medical  science  in  case  of  sickness. 
We  may  expect  many  such  secessions. 

The  Knights  of      The     official     religious 
Columbus  weekly    of    Chicago, 

strongly  recommended 
by  Archbishop  Quigley  to  all  families  in 
his  diocese,  indulges  in  a  warning  and 
threat  wTiich  we  do  not  like  to  see.  Con- 
gressman Stephens,  of  Texas,  is,  under 
the  present  Democratic  control,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Indian  AfYairs 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
judge  that  he  does  not  like  it  that  certain 
Indian  schools  previously  supported  by 
the  gifts  of  Miss  Drexel  have  been 
leased  by  the  Government  and  are  main- 
tained with  their  corps  of  teachers.  He 
has  presented  to  Congress  a  resolution 
asking  for  full  particulars  as  to  whether 
in    any   Government   Indian   schools   the 


teachers  are  allowed  to  wear  religious 
emblems,  symbols  or  garbs  to  influence 
their  pnjiils,  and  we  may  gather  that  In- 
wt)uld  i)r()hibit  nuns  or  menibers  ol 
teaching  orders  from  wearing,  such 
garbs  or  emblems.  We  are  by  no  means 
in  a  hurry  to  object  to  the  wearing  of 
crosses,  Christian  Endeavor  pins  or  the 
dress  of  the  sisters,  but  we  do  object  to 
reciuiring  the  Knights  of  Columbus  l«> 
enter  into  a  political  conflict  to  defeat 
Mr.  Stephens  for  re-election,  or  to  de- 
feat his  party  if  it  should  follow  his 
lead.  We  had  been  assured  that  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  are  a  patriotic  and 
religious  and  not  a  political  organization. 
The  organ  tells  them  what  to  do  and 
concludes : 

"It  is  quiie  certain  that  Representative  Ste- 
phens, of  Texas,  is  a  bigot  and  bigots  must 
not  be  allowed  to  run  at  large  without  al 
least  being  branded,  especially  if  they  dwell 
under  the  open  skies  of  illimitable  Texas." 

As  we  survey  the 
The  Art  of  Omission     quantity     of     n  e  w 

books  which  have 
accumulated  upon  our  table  for  review, 
we  are  reminded  of  a  letter  which  Ste- 
venson once  wrote  to  his  cousin  the 
painter,  and  its  instructive  remarks  con- 
cerning Balzac : 

"lie  was  a  man  who  never  found  his  meth- 
od. An  inarticulate  Shakespeare,  smothered 
under  forcible-feeble  detail.  It  is  astonish- 
ing to  the  riper  mind  (on  a  re-reading)  how 
had  he  is,  how  feeble,  how  untrue,  how  tedi- 
ous. .  .  .  He  would  not  consent  to  be  dull,  and 
thus  became  so.  He  would  leave  nothing  un- 
developed, and  thus  drowned  out  of  sight  oi 
land  amid  the  multitude  of  crying  and  incon- 
gruous details.  There  is  but  one  art — to 
omit  !" 

An  overstatement,  yet  welcome  all  the 
same.  Would  that  Balzac's  modern  off- 
spring could  be  persuaded  to  con  this 
passage  and  apply  it !  Knowing  how  and 
what  to  omit  is  a  part  of  the  knowledge 
that  makes  great  painters,  great  drama- 
tists, even  great  newspaper  reporters. 
Omitting  is  as  essential  for  the  artist  as 
forgetting  is  for  the  statesman  and  the 
woman  of  tact.  Stevenson  is  right  in 
saying:  "A  man  who  knew  how  to  omit 
would  make  an  'Iliad'  of  a  daily  paper." 
But  since  most  editorial  articles,  like 
most  novels  and  most  sermons,  are  too 
long,  we  do  well  to  cut  short  this  gloss 
upon  an  excellent  te.\t. 
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A  1.1      T^-  r    C)r.  Bode,  like  every 

A  New  Discovery  of  111 

.        .  one    else    who    has 

America  ,    ,  ,  .,  , 

held     a     responsible 

■position  and  disting-iiished  himself  there- 
in, has  made  his  mistakes,  but  he  ■  has 
never  lost  the  respect  of  artists  and  fel- 
low-critics. The  Director  General  of  the 
Prussian  Royal  Museum  has  lately 
toured  the  United  States  and  its  art  gal- 
leries, and  his  comment  upon  these  last, 
now  that  he  is  safely  home  again  in  Ber- 
lin, is  enthusiastic.  The  private  collec- 
tions had  additional  interest  for  him,  he 
says,  because  "their  owners,  in  practically 
every  case,  intend  eventually  to  turn  them 
over  to  municipal  or  national  institu- 
tions." Dr.  Bode  singles  out  for  praise, 
among  our  collectors,  Mr.  Morgan ;  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  Philadelphia ;  Mr.  Freer,  of 
Detroit,  and  Mrs.  Gardner,  of  Boston.  As 
to  the  forgeries  with  which  our  galleries 
are  stocked,  according  to  Henri  Roche- 
fort  and  other  experts  who  have  never 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  our  collections  "are 
not  wholly  devoid  of  inferior  old  masters 
and  forgeries,  but  they  are  no  worse  off 
in  this  respect  than  the  collections  of 
Europe."  And  the  German  critic  add> 
that  he  saw  enough  on  this  his  second 
.American  tour  "to  explode  the  myth 
cherished  so  commonly  in  Europe  that 
-Americans  are  actuated  by  sheer  snob- 
bery in  seeking  to  possess  themselves  of 
old  masters."  A  Daniel  come  to  judg- 
ment! Another  tran.satlantic  Daniel  Is 
Mr.  Bennett,  the  English  novelist,  who 
.says  of  us  that  we  are  not  "the  boastful, 
vulgar  people"  we  are  represented  as  be- 
ing, altho  we  "have  much  to  boast  of." 


Against  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 

Woman  Suffrage  ^^  is  well  known,  is  no 
friend  of  woman  suf- 
frage, but  that  so  able  a  woman  could 
sec  such  jiolitical  chaos  following  ii  one 
could  hardly  have  expected.  In  a  long 
letter  to  the  I^;ndon  "Thunderer"  she  re- 
plies to  a  speech  by  Lloyd-Gcorgc  in 
favor  of  efjiial  suffrage,  and  call-,  upon 
the  other  anti-suffrage  members  of  the 
Cabinet  -Mr.  Asf|uith,  Mr.  Harcourl, 
Mr.  McKenna  anr]  Mr.  Hobhouse--to 
come  to  "our  aid,"  as  the  matter  is  far 
aU/ve  party : 

'It    is  ^irii((ly    arlKiilns    flanlis    mil    rrnlrnlis 
tiUritir    'flir  arMilion  of  cither  rit^Iif  or  flfvrn 


millions  of  women  voters  to  the  English  elec- 
torate means  an  immediate  alteration  of  our 
place  and  prestige  in  Europe,  an  immediate 
weakening  of  our  Imperial  power,  an  immediate 
diminution  of  security  for  every  man  and 
woman  in  these  islands.  Moreover,  the  whole 
future  of  legitimate  and  slowly  developing 
power  that  now  lies  before  English  women 
of  every  class  will  have  been  endangered ;  the 
'wild  women'  of  these  latter  days  will  have 
become  an  institution,  and  English  politics  will 
have  begun  to  drop  to  the  window-breaking 
level. 

"All  this  our  Welsh  Chancellor  risks  with 
a  light  heart.  One  is  reminded  of  a  famous 
saying  of  Alommsen :  'The  Celts  have  shaken 
all  States,  and   founded  none.'  " 

Then  woman  suffrage  is  an  article  of 
the  country,  "stantis  et  cadcntis!"  She 
would  consent,  she  tells  us,  to  allow  a 
million  or  two  of  the  wealthy  upper 
class  women  to  vote,  for  they  are  Union- 
ists; but  not  eight  or  eleven  million  of 
the  middle  class  and  common  people. 
Women  as  a  whole  are  dangerous, 
would  weaken  Imperial  power  and  ruin 
the  state.  We  suspect  that  the  Imperial 
power  would  be  as  safe  with  plebeian 
women  as  with  the  patrician.  A  Hun- 
garian noble  who  claims  to  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  England  thinks  that  it  is 
already  falling  in  power  and  quality,  but 
he  puts  the  blame  on  the  American 
women  of  wealth  who  have  become 
duchesses  or  otherwise  ladies  of  rank. 
And  these  "wild  women,"  we  are  told, 
if  we  observe,  are  of  the  class  that  has 
wealth  and  position,  and  not  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  eleven  million,  it  is  the 
ladies  of  rank  and  wealth  that  smash 
windows. 


Ethics  and         Mr.    E.    J.    Dillon,    who 


Statesmanship 


writes    the    international 


notes  for  The  Contem- 
porary, is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
eajjable  observers  and  reporters  of  the 
movements  in  foreign  aifair.'i  that  we 
know.  In  the  last  issue  he  gives  his 
main  attention  to  the  declaration  of  war 
by  Italy  against  Turkey.  It  is  particu- 
larly striking  that  he  defends  the  polit- 
ical necessity  of  Italy's  action.  It  was 
her  last  chance.  It  had  been  agreed 
with  I'Vance  and  accepted  by  the  other 
European  Powers  that  Tripoli  was  to  be 
assigned  to  her  sphere  of  inlluence.  She 
saw  I'Vaiice  lielping  l.erself  to  Morocco, 
after    having   previously    taken    Algeria 
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aiul  runis,  and  (Jcnuany  taking  a  big 
j)iece  of  the  Sudan,  uliilc  she  had  noth- 
ing, and  'I'lipoli  might  escaiK;  her  an<l 
he  seized  elsewhere;  and  she  was  justi- 
fied in  eashing  the  proniissniy  notes 
made  her.  To  be  sure,  Italy's  conduct 
cannot  be  called  ethical,  he  says,  hut 
ithics  do  not  count  in  such  matters  ol 
iiigh  statesmanship.  It  was  not  ethical 
lor  Austria  to  take  Bosnia,  or  France  to 
take  Morocco,  or  (icrmany  to  take  her 
fresh  slice  of  Africa;  but  ethics  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  it 
would  have  been  a  discredit  to  Italian 
statesn.anship  to  let  ethics  stand  in  the 
way.  Such  appears  to  be  Mr.  Dillon's 
judgment  in  the  case.  We  fear  he  has 
associated  too  much  with  Macchiavellian 
diplomats.  We  used  to  hear  not  so  very 
long  ago  in  our  own  country  the  doc- 
trine that  politics  is  not  a  Sunday  sclinol 
sort  of  business. 

It  is  to  be  noted  of  the  Bridge  and  Iron 
Workers'  Union  that  their  work  is  one 
that  attracts  reckless  and  daring  men 
who  are  ready  to  risk  danger.  A  mis- 
step and  fall  will  mean  injury  or  death, 
and  their  union  has  to  provide  aid  for  an 
unusual  number  of  hospital  cases  and 
widows.  It  is  such  a  union  that  might 
be  expected  to  develop  more  than  its 
share  of  dynamite  cases.  Their  r^ecret  iry. 
John  J.  McNamara,  wrote  to  their  organ, 
The  Bridgeman's  Magazine,  while  in 
prison  in  July  : 

'■[  deem  it  wise  to  warn  our  readers  to  take 
Icits  of  salt  with  the  ordinary  newspaper  re- 
ports coming  from  Los  Angeles  from  this 
time  on,  as  far  as  our  cases  are  concerned. 
Ihcy  will  be  highly  colored.  Depend  upon 
official  reports  and  the  Socialist  press.  At 
the  same  time  Miluaukeei;^e  your  own  town." 

It  would  seem  that  this  union  had  come 
to  he  f|uite  Socialized. 

China  and  India  are  lands  of  famine, 
where  population  is  congested,  but  where 
transportation  is  limited.  When  food 
fails  birds  can  fly  to  more  fertile  fields, 
but  men  cannot  flee.  While  attention  is 
now  turned  to  the  sufferers  in  China,  to 
be  .somewhat  relieved  by  the  Red  Cross, 
we  hear  of  a  region  of  famine  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
that  will  be  too  extensive  to  be  met  by 
the  ( loverniucnt  and  will  need  all  the  help 
the  benevolent  world  can  give.     We  .slvill 


hear  of  the  magnihceiU  durbar  in  honor 
of  the  JMuperor  and  lunpress  of  India, 
litit  loo  little  of  the  death  and  misery  of. 
the  neighboring  famine.  The  last  great 
famine  was  in  \()00. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  (  )sear 
I  -aw  ler  who  has  been  selected  assistant 
I  'iiited  States  attorney  in  charge  of  the 
investigation  of  the  dynamite  conspira- 
cies is  the  same  F.awler  who  was  connect- 
ed with  Secretary  Ballinger  and  who 
wrote  the  report  condemning  Mr.  Glavis 
and  Mr.  Pinchot  as  to  the  Alaska  coal 
deals,  which  the  President  used  as  the 
basis  of  his  severe  decision  which  dis- 
missed Glavis  from  the  service.  When 
Secretary  Ballinger  was  obliged  to  resign 
following  the  Congressional  investigation 
Mr.  Lawler  also  resigned.  His  testimony 
before  the  coiumittee  showed  no  little 
temper. 

Some  of  the  hVench  and  ftalian  papers 
mention  the  fact  that  in  passing  from  the 
chair  in  which  he  was  carried  into  the 
hall  to  create  the  new  Cardinals,  the 
Pope  fell,  and  the  Cardinals  rushed  for- 
ward in  anxiety  to  lift  him  up  and  place 
him  on  his  throne.  In  delivering  his  ad- 
dress his  voice  was  so  feeble  th.it  report- 
ers could  not  gather  what  he  said.  Other 
I)apers  siiuply  say  that  he  moved  slowly 
from  the  chair  to  the  throne.  It  is 
feared  that  a  new  Pope  will  have  to  be 
chosen  befose  long.  The  nine  years  he 
had  allowed  himself  are  now  nearly 
ended. 

It  is  a  new  wrinkle  in  municipal  poli- 
tics that  has  followed  the  election  of  a 
Socialist  mayor  in  Camr  d'.Mene,  Idaho, 
and  the  vote  in  favor  of  a  "wet"  city. 
The  mayor  wants  a  municipal  saloon,  and 
has  a  large  plan  for  it,  with  salaries  for 
manager,  cashiers  and  bartenders  and 
rent  at  $6,000  a  year.  No  wonder  the 
city  is  stirred  up  over  it,  but  if  the  city 
wants  saloons  why  should  not  the  cit\ 
make  the  profit? 

The  machine  defeat  in  Philadelphia  at 
the  November  electiiMis  cost  the  victori- 
ous fusionists  $72,000  and  the  Republi: 
cans  almost  three  times  that  sum.  It 
was,  from  the  Penrose-McNichol  stand- 
l>oint,  a  cosflv  election  all  round. 
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Investments   in    Mortgage  Loans 

The  investment  of  the   funds  of  the 
leading-    life    insurance    companies    has 
been   given  a  new   aspect  by  the   New 
York  law  prohibiting  their  holding  stock 
in    other    corporations.      The    funds    at 
their   disposal   amount   to  an   enormous 
sum  and  the  investment  or  withdrawal 
of  these  sums  has  a  marked  effect  on  the 
financial  markets.     An  interesting  report 
has  been  issued  by  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance    Company,    telling    of    their 
method  of  investing  their  assets  in  mort- 
gage  loans.      This    form   of   permanent 
investment   is   more   suitable    for   a  life 
insurance  company,  that  can  calculate  on 
its  future  financial  obligations,  than  for 
savings  banks  and  trust  companies,  that 
must  have  quick  assets  to  meet  financial 
stringencies  or  even  runs  on  their  insti- 
tutions.    On  January   i,   1906,  the  New 
York   Life  had  $25,000,000  invested   in 
mortgages.     This  sum  has,  in  less  than 
six  years,  increased  over  four  times,  the 
total   now    reaching   $110,000,000.      The 
judicious  placing  of  this   large  sum  of 
money  is  a  problem  in   itself.     All  the 
mortgages  are   on   improved   and   unin- 
cumbered property.     Almost  every  State 
in  the  Union  is  represented  in  the  list. 
In  summarizing  the  benefits  that  our  life 
insurance  companies  have  brought  about, 
such  as  encouragement  of  thrift,   relief 
for  dependent  families  and  free  care  for 
the  sick,  this  indirect  feature  of  placing 
large  loans  at  reasonable  rates  frir  build- 
ing up  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of 
'-nr  ritic-  and  towns  should  n<')t  be  over- 

("hildren's   KnHowment   Policies 

The  Germania  Life  Insurance  Com 
I)any  has  just  issued  a  children's  endow- 
ment policy.  The  usual  case  is  where 
the  father  j»ays  a  stipulated  sum  every 
year.  The  fare  of  the  pf)licy  is  payable 
to  the  child  if  it  is  living  at  the  end  ff 
the  endowment  i>erif)d.  ff  the  child  flies 
within  the  period,  all  the  premiums  will 
]tc  retiirnr-d  If  the  father  dies  or  be- 
rr,iT\r-  disabled  before  he  reaches  si.xty, 


the  face  of  the  policy  will  be  payable  at 
the  end  of  the  endowment  period,  with- 
out payment  of  further  premiums. 

The  following  example  will  serve  as 
an  illustration  :  A  father  thirty-five  years 
of  age  has  a  son  five  years  old.  He 
wishes  to  provide  the  sum  of  $2,500  on 
his  son's  attaining  his  twenty-fifth  birth- 
day. The  father  applies  for  a  twenty- 
year  children's  endowment  policy  for 
$2,500  and  agrees  to  pay  to  the  company 
$118.05  (less  dividends)  each  year. 
When  the  son  reaches  twenty-five  years 
of  age  the  company  pays  to  hini  $2,500. 
If  the  father  dies  before  his  son  reaches 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  or  becomes  perma- 
nently incapacitated,  the  policy  becomes 
paid  up  for  its  face  amount,  and  at  the 
son's  twenty-fifth  birthday  the  company 
pays  to  him  $2,500. 

.\  medical  examination  of  the  father 
only  is  required.  After  the  policy  has 
been  in  force  three  years  it  has.  a  cash 
surrender  value  and  a  loan  value.  By 
saving  a  small  sum  from  his  yearly  in- 
come a  father  can  without  fail  provide 
a  fund  available  for  his  son's  higher  edu- 
cation or  business  start. 

Thk  New  York  City  Fire  Department 
has  prepared  and  is  distributing  cards 
containing  these  timely  "Don'ts"  for 
housekeepers.  The  following  of  these 
useful  suggestions  would  reduce  the  fire 
loss  by  one-half : 

Don't  block  the  fire  escapes,  you  may  need 
them   yourself  toni>?ht. 

Dont  leave  everything  to  the  lanrllord  ;  in- 
sf)ect  your  own  house  frDm  eellar  to  parrct, 
and  locate  all  exits 

Don't  throw  cipars  or  cipfarets  out  of  win- 
dows They  drop  on  nwuinRs  and  set  ihein 
afire. 

Don't  allow  children  to  play  with  lualches. 

r)on't  use  matches  or  candles  in  flark  closets 
or  cellars 

Don't  keep  matches  exce|)t  in  a  tin  box  witii 
cover  attached. 

Don't  toss  awav  a  match  unless  completely 
exlinKuished,  and  then  loss  it  into  a  metal  or 
(torcelain   rereplacl'*. 

Don't  Cdl  lamps  or  oil  stoves  while  lighted. 

T)on't   use  kerosene  oil   in   liyhliuK   fires, 

f^on'l  use  naphtha  or  gasoline  for  cleaning; 
purposes  where  there  are  ojten  lights  or  fires. 

Don't  put  hot  ashes  on  a  dumi)  waiter 


Financial 


The  Cost  of   Living 

Ivi.sui.i,;  1  IONS  vvlucli  arc  iu)vv  bciorc 
till'  New  York  Lliamber  of  Comint-rcc 
call  for  an  international  coniniission  in 
structed  to  intiuire  and  report  as  to  the 
canses  of  the  increased  cost  of  living.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  connnission  shall  he 
called  together  by  onr  Government.  The 
project  was  first  suggested,  we  think,  by 
F'rof.  Irving  hishcr,  of  Yale  I'liiversity. 
and  has  been  promoted  by  him  lure  and 
in  Europe,  where  it  has  the  approval  of 
many  of  the  leading  economists,  finan- 
ciers and  statesmen.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  resolutions  ought  to  be  ado])ted  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Such  an 
in(|uiry  as  the  one  proposed  is  needed 
for  the  enlightenment  and  guidance  of 
all  civilized  countries.  The  commission 
would,  of  course,  give  due  consideration 
to  the  cfiFect  of  the  increased  output  of 
gold.  Here  we  may  point  out  that  tlie  rec- 
ord at  the  Rand  mines  was  again  broken 
in  November,  when  the  product  was 
£3,060,000,  against  £2,729,554  in  No- 
vember a  year  ago.  and  a  monthly  aver- 
age of  about  £2,600,000  for  the  year 
1910.  There  is  much  talk  in  this  coun- 
try about  the  influence  of  the  middle- 
man, of  cold  storage  and  of  the  tarifif 
revision  of  1909;  but  little  if  any  con- 
corning  the  effect  of  a  greatly  enlarged 
and  steadily  increasing  supply  of  gold. 

Currency  Reform 

The  National  Monetary  Commission 
has  appointed  a  subcommittee  to  draft  a 
currency  reform  bill,  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted with  the  commission's  report.  It 
is  understood  that  in  this  bill  will  be  em- 
bodied the  so-called  Aldrich  plan,  with 
some  modifications.  All  the  members  of 
the  commission,  it  is  said,  favor  any 
change  that  will  more  surely  tend  to  pre- 
vent control  of  the  proposed  National 
Reserve  Association  by  a  few  large 
banking  institutions  or  a  small  group  of 
powerful  financiers.  Rut  it  is  held  by 
at  least  a  majority  of  the  commission 
that  the  plan  as  it  stands  provides  safe- 
guards against  such  control. 

Among  those  who  are  well  informed 


as  to  the  situation  at  VVa.shington,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  expectation  that  the 
commission's  bill  or  any  other  of  similar 
scope  and  |)urpose  will  be  passed  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  In  fact, 
there  is  said  to  he  no  ground  even  for 
hope  that  there  will  be  currency  legisla- 
tion. The  attitude  of  a  majority  of  the 
Democrats  may  be  indicated  by  the  re- 
vival of  the  project  for  an  investigation 
;jf  a  Money  Trust  which  is  said  to  exi^i 
in  violation  of  law.  Plans  for  needed 
reform  of  the  currency  system  should  be 
considered  on  their  merits.  Both  dis- 
cussion and  action  should  be  kept  out  of 
partisan  politics.  ICvidently  there  must 
be  a  long  campaign  of  education.  As 
we  have  said  before,  contributions  to 
meet  the  cost  of  it  should  be  procured 
from  business  men  and  firms  and  from 
the  people  at  large,  rather  than  from  the 
banks  or  from  capitalists  who  are  bank 
directors. 

....  A  recent  official  report  shows  that 
deposits  in  all  of  the  cotmtry's  savings 
banks  on  June  7  amoimted  to  $4,212,- 
583,598,  of  which  $3,353,806,422  is  as- 
signed to  the  eleven  New  England  and 
Eastern  Middle  .States.  The  increase 
during  the  year  preceding  had  been 
$142,097,000. 

....A' Census  Bureati  report  issued 
recently,  indicating  growth  of  manu- 
factures by  comparing  the  figures  for 
1909  v,ath  those  for  1904.  shows  that  the 
value  of  products  increased  from  v$i4.- 
793,903.000  to  $20,672,052,000,  or  40  per 
cent. :  the  capital  invested  from  $12,675,- 
581.000  to  $18,428,270,000,  or  45  per 
cent. ;  the  cost  of  materials  from  $8,500.- 
208.000  to  $12,141,291,000.  43  per  cent., 
;md  the  salaries  and  wages  from  v$3.t84,- 
884.000  to  $4,365,613,000.  37  per  cent. 
The  number  of  salaried  officers  and 
clerks  rose  from  519,556  to  790.267.  this 
increase  being  52  per  cent.  New  York 
State's  share  was  a  lar^e  one  in  1900. 
being  then  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  value 
of  products,  more  than  one-seventh 
of  the  invested  capital,  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  salaries  and  wages,  and  al- 
most one-fifth  of  the  number  of  salaried 
officers  and  clerks. 
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Survey  of  the  World 


The  Sulzer  reso- 
The  Passport  Question      lution,  providing 

for  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  1832  with 
Russia,  because  of  discrimination  by 
the  Russian  Government  against  He- 
brews of  American  citizenship  in 
the  honoring  of  American  passports, 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  R-.prcbenta- 
tives,  December  13.  The  vote  was  300 
to  I.  At  the  same  time  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  gave  a  hear- 
ing to  the  Jewish  committee  recom- 
mending abrogation.  The  Sulzer  reso- 
lution had  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Afifairs. 
L'nder  the  terms  of  the  treaty  a  year 
must  pass  before  actual  abrogation  can 
take  place.  The  one  negative  vote  was 
cast  by  Representative  Malby,  of  New 
York,  a  Republican,  on  the  ground  that 
the  wording  of  the  resolution  is  undig- 
nified and  insulting  to  Russia.  The  reso- 
lution will  not  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate 
until  after  the  holidays.  This  gives  the 
(^resident  time  to  senrl  a  supplemental 
message  to  Congress  on  the  subject.  Ne- 
gotiations on  the  subject  are  in  progress 
with  the  Russian  Government.  The 
Sulzer  resolution  follows: 

"That  the  peonle  of  the  United  States  assert 
as  a  furrlamcntal  principle  that  the  ripfhts  of 
its  citizens  shall  not  be  impaired  at  home  or 
abroad  because  of  race  or  rch^ion  ;  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  conchides  its 
treaties  for  the  equal  protection  of  all  classes 
of  its  cifi/f-ns  without  retjard  to  race  or  re- 
liffion ;  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  treaty  which 
discriminates  or  which  by  one  of  the  parties 
thereto  i»  so  construed  as  to  discriminate  be- 
tween American  citizens  on  the  j^ronnd  of  race 
or  religion  ;  that  the  Government  of  f<iissia  has 
'  :U-f\  fhe  tr'-aty  of   tH^2,  r'fiisin><  to  honor 

iwricnn  pa«<4ports.  duly  issued  to  American 


citizens,  on  account  of  race  and  religion ;  that 
in  the  judgment  of  Congress  the  said  treaty 
for  the  reasons  aforesaid  ought  to  be  termi- 
nated at  the  earliest  time;  that  for  the  afore- 
said reason?  the  said  treaty  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  terminated  and  of  no  further  force  and 
effect  from  the  expiration  of  one  year  after  the 
date  of  notification  of  the  Government  of  Rus- 
sia of  the  terms  of  this  resolution,  and  that  to 
this  end  the  President  is  hereby  charged  with 
the  duty  of  communicating  such  notice  to  the 
Government  of  Russia." 

The  Russian  Government  has  in- 
formally informed  the  State  Department 
at  Washington  that  the  Sulzer  resolution 
is  offensive  to  Russia.  That  Govern- 
ment is  incensed  at  the  wording  of  the 
resolution  ;  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  abrogate  the  existing  treaty  is  not 
questioned.  The  Russian  Government  is 
ready  to  point  out.  however,  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  United  States,  which  does 
not  hesitate  to  exclude  ( )rientals  as  "un- 
desirables." The  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  may  not  accept  the 
resolution  in  its  present  "unnecessarily 
harsh"  form. On  Sunday  the  Presi- 
dent called  an  evening  Cabinet  meeting 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  sending  a 
special  message  to  the  Senate  on  this 
subject. 

The  Sherwood  dollar- 
The. Pension  Bill      a-day    pension    service 

bill,  vvliirh,  if  it  be- 
comes a  law,  will  add  about  $75,000,000 
a  vear  to  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  passed  on  the  evening  of 
December  12  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. The  final  vote  was  229  to  92. 
Fight  Republicans  voted  against  this 
Democratic  measure,  as  follows: 

Gardner,  McCall  and  Millett  (Mass.)  ;  Hill 
rConn  )  ;  Kent  (Cal.)  ;  McCreary  (Pa.); 
Payne  (N.  Y.),  and  Utter  (R.  I.). 
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I  ho  a  Di-niocratic  hill,  ami  voted  for  by 
Speaker  Clark,  Chainuan  l-'itzgerald 
(  Xew  York),  of  tin-  Appropriations 
I  ommittee,  and  (Jhairuiaii  Underwood 
(Alabama;,  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Lonuuittee,  were  among  the  Democrats 
who  remembered  their  caucus  pledges  to 
follow  a  policy  of  strictest  economy. 
Representative  Fitzgerald  said : 

"Retrenchment  and  economy  will  not  result 
from  idle  phrasfs.  .  .  .  Thruout  the  land 
there  is  a  widespread  demand  for  increased  ex- 
penditures for  many  objects,  some  legitimate. 
.  .  .  It  will  take  resolution  and  courage  to 
resist  successfully  these  demands.  .  .  .  The 
enactment  of  this  hill  will  sound  the  death 
knell  of  the  Democratic  partj's  promise  suc- 
cessfully to  reduce  expenditures  and  substan- 
tially to  lower  tariff  taxes." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  presented  a  comparison 
of  the  pension  roll  totals  of  this  and 
other  countries.  He  showed  that  last 
year  the  United  States  spent  for  pension 
purposes  $162,631,729,  while  Great  Brit- 
ain spent  $29,397,268;  France,  $31,960,- 
607;  Germany,  $40,805,814;  Austria, 
$20,531,668,  and  Hungary,  $6,498,737. 
"All  combined,"  he  said,  "they  spent 
$33,000,000  less  than  the  United  States." 

There  were  loud  cheers  from  both 

sides  of  the  House  when  the  vote  was 
announced.  Former  Speaker  Cannon 
had  made  a  fiery  speech  in  support  of  the 
principle  of  increased  pensions,  tho  he 
exprest  a  preference  for  the  Sulloway 
bill,  which  takes  in  the  ninety-day  men, 
prescribes  no  income  restriction,  and  is 
so  framed  as  to  require  less  administra- 
tive machinery  than  the  Sherwood  bill. 
Tho  many  attempts  to  amend  the  bill 
were  made  it  passed  in  much  the  same 
shape  as  reported  from  the  Invalid  Pen- 
sions Committee.  Only  two  changes  of 
importance  were  made.  One  tliminated 
the  provision  that  no  veteran  receiving 
$25  a  month  under  the  measure  should 
be  eligible  for  admission  to  a  soldiers' 
home  and  the  other  struck  out  the  para- 
graph restricting  the  benefits  of  the  pen- 
sion to  veterans  whose  annual  net  in- 
come is  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  The 
House  was  in  a  generous  mood,  and  all 
attempts  to  limit  the  bounty  of  the  bill 
were  voted  down,  altho  when  Represen- 
tative Berger,  the  Milwaukee  Socialist, 
offered  his  old-age  pension  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Sherwood  measure, 
on   a  point  of  order  by   Representative 


r.arllett,  of  Georgia,  it  declared  this 
proposition  not  germane.  Mr.  Merger's 
amendment  if  eiiacted  into  law  would 
have  increased  the  aiuuial  expenditure 
for  pensions  by  $500,000,000.  The  rates 
in  the  Sherwood  bill  arc:  For  service  oi 
ninety  days  up  to  six  months,  $15  a 
mcjnth  ;  from  six  to  nine  months,  $20  a 
m(jnth ;  nine  months  to  a  year,  $25  a 
month,  and  for  one  year  or  more,  $30  a 

month. At  Washington  it  is  believed 

that  President  Taft  will  veto  the  Sher- 
wood pension  bill  if  it  is  passed  by  the 
Senate.  It  is  likely,  however,  to  be  modi- 
lied  by  that  body.  The  Sulloway  (Re- 
publican) ])ension  bill  of  the  last  session 
(lied  in  the  Senate;  it  was  freely  predict- 
ed at  the  time  that  it  would  be  vetoed  if 
nassed. 


The  Dynamiting     Hearsay     evidence    has 
Cases  brought     the     name    of 

Clarence  S.  Darrow, 
chief  of  counsel  for  the  McNamara 
brothers,  into  the  Franklin  bribery  case 
now  on  trial  at  Los  Angeles.  It  was 
Darrow  who  defended  Moyer  and  Hay- 
wood in   their    trial   for  the  murder  of 

(iovernor    Steunenberg. It    is    stated 

at  Los  Angeles  that  President  Taft  was 
fully  informed  of  the  evidence  in  the  Mc- 
Xamara  case,  when  he  visited  that  city 
last  October,  and  ordered  the  Federal  au- 
thorities to  push  forward  a  thoro  investi- 
gation both  there  and  in  Indianapolis. 
There  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Pacific  Coast  business  men  to  suppress 
the  investigation,  comparable  with  the  at- 
titude of  many  San  Franciscans  at  the 
time  of  the  prosecutions  by  Mr.  Heney. 

Delivering     a     speech     before     the 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  organization  of  the  Na- 
tional Metal  Trades  Association  Detec- 
tive William  J.  Burns  savagely  attacked 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  Ame'- 
ican  Federation  of  Labor.  This  was  on 
December  15.  He  declared  that  he  would 
not  rest  until  all  those  guilty  of  dynamit- 
ing outrages  in  this  country  had  been 
brought  to  justice. 

"Gompers  is  unfit  to  be  at  the  head  of  o"-- 
ganized  labor,"  he  continued.  "Gompers  an  1 
his  associates,  the  corrupt  political  crowd  that 
controls  organized  labor,  fought  us  at  every 
turn  in  the  McNamara  case  to  prevent  justice 
neing  done.  Before  the  trial  came  up  I  toll 
Prosecutor   Fredericks   in    I.os   .Angeles  every 
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move  that  would  be  made  against  us.  I  told 
him  that  attempts  would  be  made  to  bribe  the 
judge,  to  bribe  me,  to  frighten  or  bribe  or 
kidnap  witnesses  and  to  buy  the  jury.  Every 
one  of  those  things  was  tried,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  attempting  to  bril  e  the  judge. 

"Did  it  ever  strike  you  as  significant  that  all 
this  money  which  was  raised  to  defend  the 
McNamaras  was  to  be  paid  out  under  th'j 
orders  of  Gompers,  Morrison  and  Clarence 
Darrow?  I  have  been  attacked  for  making 
charges  against  Gon-pers.  1  shall  keep  right 
on  attacking  him  and  the  other  demagogues  in 
his  organization.  There  are  many  McNamaras 
in  organized  labor. 

''Don't  understand  me  as  attacking  the  labo*- 
unions.  They  are  all  right  and  they  are  here 
to  stay.  They  should  be  boosted  and  not  hin- 
dered. But  violence  must  end.  Many  more 
arrests  may  be  expected  in  the  McNaman 
case  and  very  soon,"  Burns  concluded.  'The 
work  is  getting  tc  a  point  now  where  the  cli- 
max is  imminent.'' 


The    Republican   Na 
Republican  Politics    tional    Convention   of 

1912  will  open  in 
Chicago,  Jime  18.  Thi.s  was  decided  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Xational  Conrmittee  at 
Washington,  December  12.  Disappoint- 
ment has  been  exprest  by  progressive 
politicians  at  the  decision  against  "Presi- 
dential primaries."  At  the  close  of  the 
.Vational  Committee  meeting,  E.  F.  Lee 
chairman  of  the  Indiana  State  Commit- 
tee, issued  a  formal  statement,  "with  ex- 
treme reluctance,"  to  the  effect  that  "Mr. 
Taft  cannot  carry  Indiana."  This  is 
contradicted  by  Harry  \ew,  Xational 
Committeeman  from  the  State  and  newly 
elected  chairman  of  the  Republican  Com 
mittee  on  Arrangements.  Mr.  Lee's 
personal  views  arc  to  be  regarded  as  col- 
ored by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  disappointed 
office  seeker.  P.ut  he  is  ex-Senator  Bev- 
cridge's  right  hand  man. An  un- 
usually large  proportion  of  the  Republi- 
ran  delegates  who  arrive  in  Chicago  next 
June  will  be  uninstructed — if  one  may 
acrept  present  indications.  The  suf)port- 
ers  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  argue  that  while 
he  is  "not  a  canrlidatc."  he  has  not  stated 
that  he  would    decline    the    nomination 

They  arc  lying  low. The  resignation 

of  Postmaster-Ceneral  Hitchcock  as 
rliairmaii  of  the  N'ational  Committee  was 
acce[)trd  nt  the  Washington  meeting. 
Thi,  r''-irnation  wa«t  f)resent<d  March  5. 
ifjf)f),  but  had  nr)»  been  acted  on.  Ex 
''iovernor  Tlill,  r,f  Maine,  who  has  been 
acting  chairtri.-in     ituf    n/nj,  was  electCfl 


chairman  to  bridge  over  the  time  until 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Taft's  191 2  cam- 
paign manager  is  chosen — if  the  Presi- 
dent    is      renominated. William      L. 

Ward,  Republican  National  Committee- 
man from  New  York,  was  quoted  at 
Washington  as  saying  that  President 
Taft  could  not  carry  his  State.  William 
liarnes,  Jr.,  boss  of  .\lbany  and  Republi- 
can State  Chairman,  followed  this  up  by 
attacking  both  Mr.  Taft  and  Colonel 
Roosevelt.  Prophecies  he  declined  to 
make,  but  he  deplored  the  "tendency  to- 
ward a  pure  democracy.  ...  a  condition 
approximating  anarch} ."  He  rapped  the 
Taft  trust  policy,  and  repeated  his  warn- 
ing that   "Roosevelt  is  scheming  to  be- 

— The  fight   for  the 


come  a   dictator.  - 

control   of   the   Chicago   convention   will 

begin  early  in  January. Senator  P)ris- 

tow,  of  Kansas,  said,  December  14: 

"I  am  for  La  Follette.  Colonel  Roosevelt 
.  .  .  made  a  great  President  and  would 
again.  But  ...  1  regard  Mr.  La  Follette 
as  the  greatest  constructive  statesman  now  in 
public  life." 

-According  to  Gififord  Pinchot,  who 

addressed  a  meeting  of  progressive  Re- 
publicans in  Boston,  December  16, 
"the  developments  of  recent  months  have  m:ule 
impossible  the  renomination  of  Mr.  Taft," 

aivl  the  party  finds  its  new  leader  in 

"that  pioneer  among  progressives,  a  construc- 
tive statesman,  full  of  courage  and  common 
sense,  Robert  M.  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin." 

■J* 
The  report  of  the  Rail- 
The  Railways  road  Securities  Com- 
mission authorized  by 
Congress  more  than  a  year  ago  to  inves- 
tigate the  question  of  government  regu- 
lation of  railway  stock  and  bond  issues 
was  sent  to  Congress  December  11. 
President  Hadley.  of  Yale  University,  1^ 
the  chairman  of  this  commission,  whose 
investigations  have  included  Euroi)eau 
as  well  as  American  systems.  The  only 
measure  of  immediate  relief  recom- 
menderl  is  full  publicity  ih  regard  to  all 
'-fock  and  boiul  issues  by  railroads, 
under  statutory  regulations  enforceable 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, which  would  have  the  power  to 
tnakc  physical  valuations.  The  Securities 
^  ominissiftu  further  recommends  that  an 
rfforl  be  iii.idc  lo  harmonize  existing 
re(|uirements  between  the  States,  and 
suggests  in(|iiiry  iiito  (be  advisability  of 
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I.KADKRS  OF  THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT  ON  THE  PLATFORM  AT   CARNEGIE   HALL 
Standing,    left    to    right:     Prt-sident    IJutler  of    Columbia    l^niversity,     William     II.     P.Iiss.     Chancellor     Hrovvn     of 
New   York   University.   Isaac   N.    Seligman,   Francis   I>.    Looniis.   Ilcnry  Clews.        Sitting,   left  to   right:  Joscili 
H.    Chodte,    chairman:    .Xndrew    Carnegie,    Henry    Watferson    of   the    I^ouisville    Courier    Jnunuil    and    F.    K 
Coudert. 


allowing  railways  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  to  incorporate  under  a  Fed- 
era!  charter.  It  is,  however,  too  early  to 
decide  as  to  this.  No  restrictions  other 
than  those  of  publicity  should,  the  com- 
mission adds,  be  placed  upon  the  power 
of  directors  to  issue  new  stock  pro  rata 
to  their  stockholders. 


The  Wreck  of  ^  ^^  ^  Cuban  \'eterans" 
the  "Maine"  Association  asks  Presi- 
dent 'i'aft  to  leave  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana  the  cofferdam  which 
surrounds  the  wreck  of  the  "Maine."  in 
order  that  the  association  may  use  it  in 
making  an  island.  Upon  this  island  the 
veterans  would  erect  a  monument  iu 
memory  of  the  victims  of  the  explosion. 
The  Deficiency  1)11  recentlv  report- 
ed in  the  House  at  Washington  adds 
$250,000  to  the  sum  ($650,000')  hereto- 
fore   appropriated    for    raising    and    re- 


moving the  wreck,  and  also  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  donate  parts  of  the 
wreck  to  municipalities,  naval  associa- 
tions or  societies,  or  to  former  officers 
Or  members  of  the  crew  of  the  battle- 
ship, their  heirs  or  representatives.  On 
the  i6th  Mr.  Sisson,  of  Mississippi. 
moved  an  amendment  permitting  the 
sale  of  parts  of  the  wreck  to  persons 
desiring  to  exhibit  them  for  profit. 
Having  been  rebuked  by  Mr.  Mann,  the 
Republican  leader,  he  replied  angrily, 
expressing  regret  that  Mr.  Mann  was 
protected  by  the  rules.  The  amendment 
was  rejected.  It  is  admitted  that  offers 
amounting  to  about  $1,000,000  have 
been  made  b\'  persons  who  would  like 
to  exhibit  that  part  of.  the  wreck  which 

is    to    be    towed    out    to    sea. A.    C 

Price,  of  Bedford.  la.,  who  was  consul 
at  Matanzas  \\hen  the  explosic>n  took 
place,   says   that    he  was   told   two  days 
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earlier  that  the  ship  was  to  be  destroyed, 
that  he  sent  warning  to  Consul-General 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  and  that  the  latter  gave 
no  weight  to  it.  He  adds  that  some  time 
later  he  told  the  story  to  President  AIc- 
Kinley,    who    asked    that    it    should    be 

withheld  from  the  public. It  is  said 

that  in  additiun  to  the  suspension  of 
Cuba's  civil  service  law  for  six  months 
(to  facilitate  the  removal  of  Spanish 
officeholders),  the  Cuban  Congress  will 
enact  a  law  excluding  from  office  all 
persons  except  Cubans  of  approved 
jjatriotism.  The  war  veterans  ask  for 
the  removal  of  two  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet.  A  revolutionary  force  acting  in 

the  interests  of  ex-President  Morales 
has   been    defeated   in    Santo   Domingo. 

On  the  14th  forty-two  Moros  were 

killed  by  the  army  in  an  engagement  at 
Lanao,  on  the  Philippine  island  of  Min- 
danao. General  Pershing  insists  that  all 
Moros  in  Mindanao  and  Jolo  .shall  give 
up  their  arms.  .\n  crder  to  this  effect 
was  issued  three  months  ngn. 


Tt     was     reported     last 
Plots  in  Mexico     week    that    an  uprising 

in  Mexico  was  to  take 
place  on  the  17th.  The  '^tory  was  that 
Reyes  was  to  he  the  leader,  that  General 
Orozco  was  to  assist  him  and  that  the 
movement  w(^uld  have  the  'support  of 
Dir-.z  and  Limantour.  Tt  was  said  that 
our  Government  had  the  news.  Reyes, 
who  disappeared  «^ome  time  ago,  is  said 
to  h)C  at  Galeana.  in  Nuevo  Leon,  and  to 
l»e  watched  there  by  agents  of  our  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  of  Madero. 
General  Trevino  has  io.oot)  soldiers  in 
nr»rthern  .\fcxico.  and  says  he  is  pre- 
pared to  suppress  any  rebellion  there, 
''hi  fhe  15th.  Federal  soldiers  attacked 
rcvr,lMtionisf\  who  were  smugglirg  arms 
arro-s  the  Ix-^nndary.  near  Fl  Pa-r),  killed 
five  of  them  and  capturerl  the  guns. 
P.J'udits  are  at  work  in  manv  parts  of 
th*-  country.  They  have  attacked  trollcv 
-ar.  and  steam  railway  trains  near  the 
'  apital.  In  Morelos.  on  the  T.^th.  Zipata 
< >\-f  regime  a  forrr  rofiiinandcfl  bv  General 
F-i^:  ieroa.  rafjfnrrd  fhc  lowti  of  Ticu 
I  nan,  sacked  it  and  th'n  destroyed  it  bv 
^''  A  story  ;d»r,iit  an  American  named 
I'Un  W.  Wilkinson  has  hern  fiublishrd 
-it   the  capital.       Ft     i^    sairl    fh.it    when 


twenty-eight  bandits  attacked  the  Bul- 
lion Galondrina  mine,  where  he  was  in 
charge,  he  awaited  them  in  a  protected 
place  and  killed  seventeen  of  them  with 
buckshot  cartridges.  A  newspaper  in 
Spain  asserts  that  ex-President  De  la 
Barra  bore  to  Diaz  a  message  from  Ma- 
dero, asking  him  to  return  and  assuring 

him    that    he    would    be    protected. 

Revolutionists  plotting  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ecuador  have  been  using 
Panama  as  a  base.  Their  plans  have 
been  exposed. Paraguay's  revolution- 
ists have  formed  a  provisional  Govern- 
ment and  elected  General  Navere  Presi- 
dent. Brazil  has  sent  five  gunboats  to 
Asuncion.  Argentina  and  Brazil  have 
given  notice  that  they  will  not  permit 
bombardment  of  that  city. 

The  Insurance      The     passage     by     both 
Bill  Houses  of  Parliament  of 

the  bill  insuring  work- 
ing men  and  women  against  illn:ss  and 
unemployment  marks  an  important  stage 
in  the  program  of  social  legislation  now 
being  carried  out  b\'  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment. The  opfxisition  in  the  final  dis- 
cussion in  the  ?Iouse  of  Commons  was 
vociferous,  but  feeble,  because  the  pass- 
age of  the  bill  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion and  the  Unionists  had  approved  it 
in  principle  and  were  afraid  to  criticise 
it  much  in  detail  when  it  is  uncertain 
how  the  measure  will  work  and  whether 
it  will  prove  popular.  Consequently, 
the  efforts  of  the  Oppo'^ition  were  con 
fined  to  an  amendment  asking  for  more 
time  for  consideration  and  to  attacks 
upon  the  Government  for  misrepresenta- 
tion and  the  drastic  use  of  the  guillotinj 
or  closure.  Lloyd-Cieorge  in  his  reply 
declared  that  another  year  or  two  of  de- 
bate woulrl  not  throw  any  light  on  how 
the  scheme  would  work  and  the  only 
thing  tr.  flo  was  to  try  it  and  sec.  The 
Laborites  were  all  in  favor  of  non-con - 
tribu.tory  insurance,  and  si.\  of  them,  in 
chuling  Kier  Ifardie  and  Snowdon. 
ioined  in  a  protest  cont'iining  the  follow 
ing  paragriiphs  : 

"I  lie  ;ittcin|»l   (o  impose  a   i()iitril)Ul(iiy   >iy- 
li-m  of  national   insurance   is   aRainst    I  lie  tru 
Jirinriplcs  of  social  reform;  it  is  a  discredited 
irrifatinj?,    unjust,    and     wasteful     melliod    of 
rmaiirinK  n  Kreat  n.itifjna'  srhnne ;   and   we  lie- 
licvc  it   ii  a  i»lan    wliii  li   i,  disapproved   hy  tlic 
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thoughtful  portion  of  the  working  class  opin- 
ion in  the  (ountry. 

"The  bill  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  the 
evils  of  poverty  can  be  cured  by  the  State  or- 
gani/!ation  of  the  present  expenditure  of  the 
wage-earninK  classes.  The  poverty  of  the 
\s  age-earners  can  only  be  remedied  by  securing 
for  them  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  national  wealth  which  is  now  ap- 
propriated bv  others  in  the  form  of  unearned 
incomes.  This  bill  does  not  tax  rent  and 
profits  to  any  appreciable  extent  to  provide  ad- 
ditional comforts  for  the  poor,  but  places  new 
and  heavy  burdens  on  small  and  inadequate 
wages.  The  poverty  ot  the  workers  can  never 
be  cured  by  taxing  their  poverty." 

^[ost  of  the  Labor  nu-mbers,  however, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  L'liionists,  voted 
for  the  bill  on  its  third  reading;,  when 
it  was  carried  by  324  to  21.  In  the  face 
of  such  a  majority  of  course  the  House 
of  Lords  could  not  lake  uiutn  itself  the 
responsibility  of  rejecting  it,  so  it  was 
promptly  passed  without  attempting  to 
amend  it.  Many  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  bill  since  its  provisions  were 
summarized  in  these  columns,  but  none 
of  its  essential  features  have  been 
changed.  The  plan  is  in  brief  that  each 
wage  earner  shall  be  recpiired  to  con- 
tribute eight  cents  a  week  and  his  em- 
I^loyer  four  cents,  and  this  sum,  supple- 
mented by  six  cents  from  the  State,  co.n- 
stitutes  the  insurance  fund.  Persons 
earning  less  than  30  cents  a  day  are  not 
obliged  to  contribute,  and  those  paid  less 
than  62  cents  a  day  have  reduced  con- 
tributions. Besides  the  sick  relief,  gen- 
erous provision  is  made  for  preventive 
measures  and  sanatoria  for  consump- 
tives. The  most  difficult  question  was 
how  to  provide  for  women,  and  this  is 
admittedly  the  most  unsatisfactory  part 
of  the  measure.  It  applies  only  to  self- 
supporting  women,  and  the  case  of  do- 
mestic servants  is  particularly  embar- 
rassing. A  petition  objecting  to  their 
inclusion  was  signed  by  it, 000  mistresses 
and  servants,  and  many  have  declared 
that  they  will  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 


The  coronation  j^roclama- 
The  Durbar      tion    of    King    George    as 

Emperor  of  India  was  the 
most  extensive  and  imi)osing  pageant 
that  has  ever  been  seen  in  that  coun- 
try. Orient  and  Occident  vied  with  each 
other    in    magnificence    of    costume    and 


gorgeous  coloring,  and  made  a  magnifi- 
cent scene  in  the  tropical  sunshine.     The 
city  of  tents  in  the  Delhi  plain  covered 
about  twenty-five  scpiare  miles,  carefully 
laid  out  with  jiaved  streets,  waterworks 
and     electric     lights.        iMfty     thousand 
troops  and  150  native  princes,  with  their 
suites,    were    encamped    about    the    im- 
perial pavilion.     ( )n  the  crimson  dais  in 
the  center  of  the  amphitheater  were  four 
thrones,     for     ihe     Juni)eror,     i-'nipress. 
\''iceroy  and  Vicereine.    As  soon  as  the\ 
were  seated  the  imperial  herald,  clothed 
in  purple  and  gold  and  mounted  upon  a 
jet-black    charger,    ap])eared    upon    the 
scene,   followed  by  a  drummer  and  six- 
teen trinnpeters,  eight  I'ritish  and  eight- 
Indian.      After   three   blasts    from    their 
silver   trumpets   the   herald   wheeled   his 
horse  about  and   read  the  proclamation 
in     English    and    Urdu.       The    massed 
bands    played   the   national    anthem,   the 
royal   standard   was  unfurled    from   the 
central    flagstaff    and    a    salute    of    101 
guns  was  fired,  while  spectators  from  all 
parts  of  India,  numbering  over  100.00c, 
assembled  about  the  great  amphitheater 
manifested  their  loyalty  by   enthusiastic 
cheering.       After     the     governors     and 
native  rulers  of  India  had  offered  hom- 
age to  the  Emperor,  the  Viceroy,  Lord 
Hardinge,  announced  the  imperial  gifts 
and  favors.     These  included  50  lakhs  of 
rupees  (about  $1,500,000)  to  be  devoted 
immediately  to  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation and  to  be  followed  by  more  gen- 
erous  sums;   a   half   month's   extra   pay 
to  all   native  soldiers   and   non-commis- 
sioned    officers     and     subordinate     civil 
servants ;  the   release  of  certain  classes 
of  prisoners,  the  remission  of  debts  due 
to   real    poverty,   and    the    admission    of 
native  officers  and  men  to  el-gibility  for 
the  A'ictoria  Cross   for  bravery  on  the 
field  of  battle.     It  was  also  announced  in 
the. name  of  the  King-Emperor  that  tlu^ 
capital  of  India  should  be  removed  from 
Calcutta    to    Delhi. This    announce- 
ment caused  a  great  slump  in  Calcutta 
real  estate.     The  transfer  will  be  made 
as   soon   as  possible  and  is  expected  to 
cost  $20,000,000.     .^  cornerstone  of  the 
new  Government  .buildings  was  laid  b\ 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  on  December 
13.  the  day  after  (he  Durbar.     The  re- 
moval of  the  cap'tal   from  Bengal  ma\ 
be    regarded    as    a    punishment    for    the 
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-edition  manifested  there  since  the  par- 
tition of  the  province  by  the  former 
\  iceroy.  Lord  Curzon.  This  act  wiU 
now  be  undone  and  a  single  governor- 
ship for  Bengal  created. 

J* 
Other  English  -^  second  general  rail- 
News  ''o^'^  strike  has  been 
averted  thru  the  signing 
of  an  agreement  by  the  representatives 
of  the  four  great  railroad  companies,  by 
the  representatives  of  six  of  the  unions, 
and  by  G.  R.  Askwith  for  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  basis  of  the  agreement  is 
the  plan  recommended  by  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  Royal  Commission.  This 
was  at  first  declared  by  the  union  lead- 
ers to  be  unacceptable,  but  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trade  conferences 
have  since  held  by  the  representatives 
of  the  employers  and  employees,  result- 
ing in  some  further  concessions  to  the 
men.  The  unions  are  not  formally  rec- 
ognized, but  the  companies  agree  to  re- 
ceive deputations  of  the  men  within  a 
fortnight  after  the  receipt  of  a  petition 
from  them  for  increase  of  wages.  In 
the  event  of  an  alteration  of  rate  of 
wages  or  hours  of  labor  the  employees 
are  to  be  notified  by  circular  at  least  a 
month  before  the  proposed  change. 
Extra  and  casual  men  employed  in  the 
freight   service  are   to  be   pairl   not   less 

than    the    minimum    standard    rate. 

The  naval  prize  bill,  which  passed  the 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  only  47,  was 
rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  145 
to  53.  The  objections  raised  by  Lord 
Sclborne  to  the  bill  were  that  in  the  pro- 
jjosed  international  Prize  Court  the 
l>ritish  f'lmpirc  had  no  greater  represen- 
tation than  a  petty  central  American  re- 
public;  and,  fnrthfr,  that  representatives 
of  the  United  States  would  allow  of  no 
appeal  to  the  Prize  Court  from  the 
American  Supreme  Court,  while  the  bill 
permitted  an  apfK-al  from  the  I'.ritisii 
f'rivy  Council  to  the  Prize  Tourt.  It 
was  therefore  jxissible,  he  claimed, 
to  get  conflicting  judgments.  The 
rejection  of  the  prize  bill  by  P.irlia- 
ment  prevents  the  ratification  f<f  the 
Declaration  of  ly^nrjon,  which  was  au- 
thorizrd  by  the  Hague  Tlonferenrc  to 
^rure  an  iuternational  agreement  on 
fjiiesfions  of  neutrality  in  time  of  war. 
—The   P*.  ;md  O.  liner  "Delhi"  went 


ashore  off  Cape  Spartel,  on  the  Moroc- 
can coast,  in  a  storm.  Among  the  pas- 
sengers were  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Fife  and  their  daughters,  and  the  cutter 
carrying  them  ashore  was  swamped  in 
the  surf  and  they  were  rescued  with  dif- 
ficulty. A  valuable  jewel  case  was  lost 
by  the  upset.  The  French  cruiser 
"Friant"  responded  promptly  to  the  wire- 
less call  for  help  from  the  stranded  ves- 
sel, but  the  Gibraltar  station  ignored  the 
plea  because  it  is  against  the  rules  of  the 
British  Admiralty  to  answer  calls  from 
merchant  vessels.  But  as  soon  as  the  of- 
ficials at  Gibraltar  heard  from  Cadiz  that 
the  King's  sister  was  on  board,  warships 
were  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  "Delhi."' 
Some  of  the  French  sailors  lost  their 
lives  in  rescuing  the  English  women  and 
children. 


The  past  week 
The  Chinese  Rebellion  has  been  relative- 
ly quiet  and  un- 
eventful, but  the  next  promises  to  be  the 
turning  point  m  the  history  of  the  em- 
pire, for  the  leaders  of  the  imperial  and 
republican  parties  are  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence at  .Shanghai.  Yuan  Shi-kai.  pre- 
mier and  virtual  dictator  at  Peking,  has 
sent  as  his  personal  representative  Tang 
Shao-yi,  an  .American-educated  Chinese. 
He  first  went  to  Hankow,  and  after  a 
conference  with  General  Li  Yuan-hung 
and  other  revolutionary  leaders  at  Wu- 
chang he  embarked  on  a  chartered  river 
steamer  and  went  down  the  Yang-tse  800 
miles  to  .Shanghai.  He  is  accompanied 
by  fifty  Government  officials  and  eighty 
assistants  and  servants.  Four  represen- 
tatives of  General  Li  went  down  the  river 
on  the  same  l)oat.  The  revolutionists  of 
.Shanghai  and  Nanking  form  a  group 
finite  distinct  from  those  of  the  upper 
Yang-tse,  so  there  are  really  three  fac- 
tions to  harmonize.  Wu  Ting-fang,  for- 
mer minister  to  the  United  States,  is  the 
leafling  spirit  in  .Shanghai,  or  at  least  is 
most  prominent  in  foreign  eyes.  The 
arrival  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  at  Shanghai 
is  awaited  with  great  eagerness  and  curi- 
osity, since  he  has  for  many  years  been 
the  missionary  of  the  revolutionist  cause 
in  Ruroi)e  anrl  America,  and  is  the  favor- 
ite candidate  for  first  president  of  the 
republic  among  the  younger  clement  of 
the    republicans.       The   older     men     ;irc 
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.^kcptkal  uf  the  advantages  or  stability 
ot  a  republic  and  would  prefer  a  limited 
monarchy  with  a  Chinese  on  the  throne 
mstead  of  a  Maiiohu.  it  is  asserted  by 
ilk'  imperialists  that  the  luuopean  nuiU- 
archies  have  intimated  thai  they  will 
never  consent  to  recognize  a  republican 
government.  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
have  offered  to  mediate  between  the 
imperialists  and  revolutionists,  and  it  is 
hinted  that  if  such  mediation  is  refused 
other  steps  will  be  taken  to  put  an  end 
to  the  present  chaos. One  unfortu- 
nate eflfect  of  the  revolution  has  been 
the  revival  of  the  opium  trade.  The 
edict  against  it  is  being  disregarded  like 
the  other  edicts  and  revolutionary  gov- 
ernments of  the  provinces  of  Yun-nan 
and  Sze-chuan  have  permitted  the  plant- 
ing of  the  poppy,  which  had  been  almost 

completely    abandoned. The     cruiser 

"Hai  Chi,"  which  was  anchored  in  the 
Hudson  River  at  New  York  last  fall,  ar- 
rived at  Shanghai  on  December  14  and 
at  once  joined  the  revolution,  replenish- 
ing the  arsenal  with  a  large  quantity  of 

ammunition  brought  from  England. 

The  legation  guards  at  Peking  now  num- 
ber 2,103  rnen,  distributed  as  follows: 
American,  320;  Austrians,  86;  Belgians, 
21 ;  British,  338;  French,  301 ;  Germans, 
121;  Italians,  177;  Japanese,  292;  Neth- 
erlands, 48,  and  Russians,  399. 

Mr.  Shuster  is  more 
Shuster  in  Persia     popular      than     ever 

with  the  Persians,  and 
altho  the  Cabinet  favor  yielding  to 
Russia's  demand  for  his  dismissal,  the 
Mcjliss  or  parliament  refuses  to  consent, 
in  spite  of  the  report  that  Russian 
money  is  being  used  freely  to  induce  a 
sufificient  number  of  the  delegates  to 
leave  in  order  to  prevent  a  quorum.  The 
Russian  agents  in  Teheran  have  dis- 
tributed 100.000  rubles  to  the  poor  and 
arranged  for  giving  out  food  to  relieve 
distress  during  the  winter.  The  Russian 
troops  have  been  stayed  at  Kasvin  be- 
cause it  is  recognized  that  a  further  ad- 
vance toward  the  capital  would  bring 
down  upon  them  a  host  of  infuriated 
and  fanatical  Moslems.  In  the  south 
the  feeling  against  the  British  is  almost 
equally  bitter,  and  the  British  troops  are 
short  of  food  because  the  shopkeepers  of 


Shiraz  refuse  to  sell  them  anything 
whatever.  The  Mohammedan  priests 
have  told  the  people  that  the  English 
money  is  tainted  and  they  refuse  to  take 
it. It  is  reported  that  Turkey  is  pre- 
paring to  fight  Russia  in  case  of  an  at- 
tempt to  occupy  Tabriz.  The  Ottoman 
Government  regards  it  as  more  impor- 
tant to  try  to  defend  Persia  than  to  re- 
gain    Tripoli. Sir     Edward     Grey, 

Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  stated  to 
Parliament  that  the  British  Government 
agreed  with  Russia  that  Mr.  Shuster 
should  resign  his  position  as  Treasurer- 
Cieneral  and  be  replaced  by  a  foreign 
adviser  acceptable  to  Russia  and  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Shuster's  intentions  in  .ap- 
pointing British  officials  in  Northern 
Persia  were  good,  but  the  spirit  and  in- 
tention of  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement 
could  not  be  permitted  to  be  upset  and 
two  great  nations  to  be  embroiled  by  the 
action  of  any  individual,  no  matter  how 
good  his  intentions  were.  The  Foreign 
Secretary  said  that  if  the  difficulty  were 
mismanaged  or  rashly  handled  by  those 
concerned  larger  issues  of  policy  might 
become  involved.  The  British  Govern- 
ment strongly  opposed  the  restoration  of 
the  ex-Shah,  and  Russia  had  given  a 
categorical    assurance    that    she   had    no 

intention    of    that    kind. How    well 

Shuster  has  managed  the  finances  ap- 
pears from  the  following  statement 
v/hich  he  has  given  out : 

"On  June  13  I  assumed  charge  of  the  treas- 
ury and  the  revenues,  finding  banking  deficits 
amounting  to  $500,000,  and  not  a  penny  n 
cash  belonging  to  the  Government.  There  was 
an  unknown  sum  outstanding  in  checks,  drafts 
on  the  treasury,  promises  to  pay,  etc.,  issued 
by  previous  ministers  of  finance.  Since  then, 
in  spite  of  the  civil  war,  which  consumed  for 
extraordinary  direct  expenses  alone  over 
$1,500,000,  m  spite  of  the  attendant  disorders 
nruout  the  Empire,  causing  diminution  of  the 
revenues,  I  have  paid  the  banking  deficits  of 
$500,000,  furnished  the  expenses  of  running 
the  Government,  met  promptly  all  foreign  ob- 
ligations accruing,  and  now  have  in  the  Treas- 
ury liquid  assets  to  the  amount  of  $800,000. 
The  only  extraordinary  receipts  were  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  Imperial  Bank  loan,  which, 
after  liquidating  the  converted  debt  and  other 
advances,  amounted  to  less  than  $2,000,000. 
The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government, 
therefore,  have  been  met  during  a  specially 
trying  period  entirely  from  internal  resources 
and  the  balance  of  $800,000  accumulated,  given 
a  fair  chance,  would,  I  pledge  my  reputation, 
place  Persia's  finances  on  a  solid  basis  for 
two  years." 


The  Martyrdom  of  a  Quakeress 

iyk^JM  /^y  John  Grccnl^af  Whittier 


[This  is  a  ballad  of  Whittier's  I  have  never  seen  in  print.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Quakeress,  Mary  Dyer,  hanged  on  Boston  Com- 
mon, June  I.  1660.  She  had  been  exiled  from  Boston,  but  returned  to  preach 
her  doctrines.  Only  one  other  Quaker  was  hanged  after  this.  I  have  the 
poem  from  an  aged  lady  of  the  Society  of  Kriends.  now  residing  in  Iowa. 
She  says  she  committed  it  to  memory  in  her  childhood  at  the  suggestion  of 
her  teacher,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Whittier.  She  wrote  it  foi  me 
from  memory,  having  no  copy  at  hand.  This  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of 
Whittier's  early    work. — Samuel   T.    Pickard,    Amesbury,    Mass.] 

How  blessed  and  serene 
Seems  her  releasing  from  the  world  of  fears! 

It  is  a  holy  scene 
Too  holy  far  to  be  gazed  on  thru  tears. 

The  sunlight  strtaming  in, 
The  solemn  music  filling  all  the  air, 

And  the  soul,  treed  from  sin, 
Mingling  with  sweet  sounds  that  are  swelling  there. 

Beauty  and  Death  are  meeting — 
For  beautiful  she  is,  tho  Death  stands  by; 

Mild  is  his  kiss  of  greeting 
When  the  pure-hearted  and  tlie  lovely  die ! 

But  the  bright  flush  yet  lingers, 
Altho  the  spirit  to  its  home  hath  fled. 

And  the  pressure  of  cold  fingers 
Betrays  not  that  the  lovely  one  is  dead. 

Thus  softly  would  1  break 
1  he  hnk  that  binds  my  spirit  to  this  sphere; 

Thus  calmly  would  1  take 
My  leave  of  earth,  with  music  breathing  near. 

My  early  friends  should  be 
There  with  wet  eyes  my  dying  couch  around, 

That  1  might  latest  see 
Earth's  rlcarcst  things,  aiul  hear  its  sweetest  sound. 

Let  no  one  mourn  for  me, 
When  on  Deatli's  pillow  my  frail  limbs  arc  lying, 

But  rather  joy  to  see 
That  rest  celestial  waits  upon  the  dying. 

That  angel  hymns  are  heard 
I'y  the  free  spirit  that  is  passing  there, 

Anrl  that  the  whispered  word 
fl?is  railed  a  soni  in  angel  blis:-,  to  share. 


O./c, 
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Men   and   Religion*' 


BY    HENRY    ROOD 

PUBLIClry     Si^CBETARY     OP    THE    NATIONAL     (UMMiriKK    "f    N)  N  hTV-Sl'VfcN     lUK    THE    "MeN    AND    KkI.IGION 

FoRWABO   Movement." 


OX  I']  of  the  most  remarkaiile  enter- 
prises of  its  kind  which  this 
country  lias  seen  in  mocl.rn  times 
is  the  Men  and  Rehgion  Forward  Move- 
ment, which  has  been  sweeping  thru  the 
Middle  West  during  the  lust  three 
months,  which  is  to  strike  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  early  in  January,  and  which 
will  cover  the  far  Western  States  during 
March  and  April. 

Preparations  for  this  undertaking  have 
been  actively  in  progress  since  May, 
1910.  Since  the  early  autumn  of  that 
year  a  committee  of  one  hundred  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  have  been 
hard  at  work  in  each  of  the  seventy-six 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
making  preparations  for  an  eight-day 
campaign  to  be  conducted  by  a  team  "of 
specialists  in  religious  work.  The  whole 
movement  is  under  the  direction  of  Fred 
B.  Smith,  campaign  leader,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  head  of  the  Re- 
ligious Work  Department  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations.  Working  with  him  is 
a  cabinet  called  the  Committee  of  Nine- 
ty-seven, whose  members,  selected  from 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  have 
charge  of  the  national  work.  Thru  the 
encouragement  of  the  ninety-seven  each 
of  the  seventy-six  local  committees  of 
one  hundred  were  formed. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Men  and  Re- 
ligion Forward  Movement  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  effort  to  arouse  to  activity 
laymen  in  local  churches  all  over  the 
country.  It  has  no  new  religion  to  of- 
fer, no  new  religious  fad  to  suggest.  All 
that  is  new  in  the  Men  and  Religion  For- 
ward Movement  may  be  found  in  the 
methods  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  present 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  And  new  methods 
are  necessary,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
methods  in  satisfactory  use  years  ago 
are  not  satisfactory  today.  Our  whole 
civilization  has  been  revolutionized. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  live  to- 
gether in  great  cities,  where  they  do  not 
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know  each  other,  where  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  single  church,  or  any 
number  of  churches,  to  reach  them  under 
old  methods  because  of  the  density  of 
population.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  a  man  is  greatly  strengthened  thrr. 
the  inlluence  of  some  one  church.  The 
Men  and  Religion  h'orward  Movement 
proposes  to  take  the  church  to  the  man, 
wherever  he  lives. 

And  right  here  let  it  be  said  with  the 
utmost  emphasis  that  this  movement 
does  not  propose  to  interfere  with  or  to 
hamper  in  any  way  any  minister  of  the 
church.  For  too  long  a  time  practically 
the  whole  burden  of  the  church  has  been 
laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  minister  and 
the  women  of  the  church.  One  of  the 
principal  objects  of  this  entire  campaign 
is  to  arouse  the  laymen  of  the  churclies 
so  that,  instead  of  remaining  passive 
members,  they  will  become  active,  stand- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  indi- 
vidual ministers,  backing  the  ministers 
up  and  helping  them  in  their  work. 

Secondly,  in  addition  to  preaching  and 
teaching  the  gospel,  the  Men  and  Re- 
ligion Forward  Alovement  proposes,  in 
so  far  as  it  may,  to  follow  Christ's  work 
of  teaching  men  how  to  minister  to  the 
physical  and  mental  needs  of  their  fel- 
lows. 

To  carry  out  this  twofold  program  of 
work,  Mr.  Smith  and  his  advisors  have 
assembled  a  battalion  of  about  thirty 
men,  chosen  from  this  country  and  from 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  Some  of  these  men 
are  evangelists — preachers  like  David 
Russell,  the  "Moody  of  South  Africa.'" 
who  has  come  directly  from  Johannes- 
berg  for  the  one  purpose  of  taking  pari 
in  this  campaign.  Another  is  Dr.  W.  R. 
Lane,  the  most  noted  evangelist  of  all 
England. 

Then  there  are  men  who  have  proved 
their  ability  to  work  with  boys ;  not 
merely  developing  the  religious  side  of 
the  boy's  natxire,  but  helping  him  te-" 
build  up  his  body  thru  proper  games  and 
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study  ui  the  Hible  and  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture in  general. 

There  are  still  other  men  who  have 
achieved  much  along  the  broad  lines  of 
social  service  to  the  community.  And 
in  addition  there  are  men  who  have  suc- 
cessfully conducted  church  work  outside 
of  the  Church. 

Now  when  the  eight-day  campaign 
opens  in  any  city,  the  men  of  that  city 
and  its  surrounding  territory  who  are  in- 
terested particularly,  let  us  say  in  Bible 
study,  will  attend  a  course  of  lectures 
given  b\  a  Bible  study  specialist,  who 
will  explain  dertiiitely,  step  by  step,  ex- 
actly the  methods  that  he  has  used  suc- 
cessfully in  interesting  large  numbers  of 
people  in  Bible  study.  Those  in  the 
audience  are  expected  to  take  notes,  ex- 
actly as  if  they  were  attending  a  course 
of  lectures  at  some  university,  and  at  the 
end  of  this  Bible  study  lecture  course 
they  should  be  prepared  to  put  those 
methods  in  operation  in  their  own  indi- 
vidual churches  and  Sunday  schools  and 
Bible  classes.  In  this  way  a  munber  of 
the  meetings  actually  are  like  teachers' 
institutes,  where  teachers  gather  in  order 
to  hear  some  highly  successful  teacher 
explain  his  methods  of  work,  so  they 
may  be  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  in- 
dividual instructors. 

This  idea  of  lectures  is  being  carried 
out  all  along  the  line.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  boys'  work  attend  lectures 
given  by  experts  in  that  field,  and  so  on. 
By  the  time  the  campaign  closes  it  is  ex- 
pected that  thousands  of  men  now  active 
in  church  work  will  be  able  to  carry  on 
their  efforts  in  their  own  churches  with 
a  degree  of  success  utterly  impossible 
without  this  special  instruction. 

There  is  one  thing  that  should  be 
clearly  understood :  there  will  not  be  a 
trace  of  emotionalism  or  sensationalism 
in  this  entire  campaign.  The  gospel  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth — and  its  practical  ap- 
plication to  our  practical  daily  life — -is 
presented  calmly,  sanely,  logically,  so 
that  it  will  convince  the  average  man, 
who  is  a  man  of  sane,  logical,  common 
sense.  Women  have  no  part  in  this 
movement,  the  reason  being  that  Air. 
Smith  believes  that  the  manly  gospel  of 
Christ  should  be  presented  to  men  by 
men. 

It  has  been  proved  alreadx  in  numbers 


oi  cases  that  this  movement  appeals  not 
only  to  men  of  religious  nature,  but  to 
all  men  of  truly  humane  and  patriotic 
feeling,  whether  they  are  religious  men 
or  not,  and  for  this  reason :  You  cannot 
cure  an  alcoholic  wreck  by  locking  him 
up  in  jail  over  and  over  again.  You  can- 
not cure  the  divorce  evil  by  talking  about 
it  and  by  passing  laws  regarding  it — for 
\ou  do  not  get  down  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  By  law  you  can  punish,  some- 
times, but  you  cannot  prevent  graft  in 
politics  or  dishonesty  in  commercial  prac- 
tice. We  have  tried  ethical  culture,  va- 
rious rationalistic  philosopiiies  and  the 
enforcement  of  law.  They  have  failed. 
The  one  thing  left  with  which  to  remctls 
wrong  doing  and  wrong  thinking  is  re- 
ligion. If  we  can  arouse  the  spirit  of 
true  and  sincere  religion  among  the  men 
of  this  continent — so  they  will  put  it  in 
actual  practice — we  have  a  sure  cure  for 
existing  evils  of  whatever  kind. 

Mr.  Smith  and  his  battalion  of  men 
have  faith  to  believe  that  this  can  be  ac- 
complished ;  and  they  are  going  ahead 
calmly,  quietly,  surely,  undisturbed  1)>  a 
few  mistaken  critics  who  have  "inpugned 
their  motives — for  we  all  know  that  these 
critics — assuming  they  are  sincere — • 
would  never  have  spoken  as  they  have 
spoken  w-ere  they  informed  concerning 
the  men  and  religicn  forward  move- 
ment. 

The  success  of  the  Men  and  Religion 
I'orward  Movement  during  its  first  three 
months  has  been  far  greater  than  was 
anticipated.  The  amount  of  publicity 
given  to  it  by  newspapers  has  been  enor- 
mous everywhere,  excepting  in  two  or 
three  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  coun- 
try, where  campaigns  will  not  be  held 
until  next  April.  But  what  level-headed 
laymen  look  for  is  results,  and  to  pnne 
that  definite,  positive  results  are  being 
accomplished,  a  few  statements  max 
be  picked  up  at  random  from  reports 
made  by  dilterent  critics  where  eight-day 
campaigns  have  been  held.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  within  the  compass  of  a  brief 
article  all  that  has  been  done,  but  an  idea 
of  some  of  the  most  itnportant  results 
may  be  obtained  by  glancing  at  the  fol- 
lowing statements  from  six  or  eight 
cities  chosen  at  random. 

South    Bcud,    Inii. — Inter-church    fed- 
eration organized,  with  working  commit- 
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tee  of  twenty-five.  Six  hundred  men 
have  signed  agreements  to  put  forth  an 
hT)nest  eftort  to  win  one  man  fo  Christ 
and  prepare  him  for  <-hurch  membership 
uithin  a  given  time.  Between  fifty  and 
si.xty  ymmg  men  are  enhsted  in  a  study 
of  the  boy  ]>roblem.  Men's  Bible  classes 
have  been  organized  or  enlarged  in  al- 
most every  church,  with  almost  twice 
the  attendance  they  had  before  the  cam- 
paign. Religious  atmosphere  has  been 
created  in  the  city,  one  result  being  a 
conference  of  the  State  factory  inspectors 
and  employers  of  labor,  which  w^mld  not 
have  been  possible  before  the  campaign. 
:\  committee  of  one  hundred  is  carrying 
the  work  into  the  auxiliary  cities  as 
planned. 

Louisville,  Ky. — The  city  [)rofr)undly 
moved  by  the  eight-dav  compaign.  Thou- 
sand', of  men  attcnderl  Sunday  meetings 
;tnd  htmdreds  confessed  (brist.  The 
nifssage  and  the  method  hcartilv  ap- 
proved by  the  churches,  and  a  great  cam- 
paign already  inaugurated. 

Cedar  Rapidf;,  la. — Organiz.ntion  of 
Siinrlay  school  wfirk  and  inrreasffl  at- 
tendance r-\cr\\\h'-rc  sjnre  the  eight-day 
rampaigii 

Minnenpoli.i,  Mmn  —  .Men's  Bible 
classes  formed  an^l  increased  church  at- 
tenrlanre       Active  steps    in    boys'  work 


especially  noticeable.  One  church  or- 
ganized its  men  for  community  evan- 
gL-listic  work,  and  in  two  weeks  fifty  per- 
sons were  definitely  secured  on  profes- 
sion of  faith  and  joined  the  church.  An- 
other church  reports  that  the  number  of 
men  attending  services  has  doubled  since 
the  campaign.  So  active  are  the  laymen 
in  reaching  the  community  that  one  de- 
nomination has  employed  a  secretary  to 
direct  evangelistic  work  for  three 
months,  and  he  is  giving  all  his  time  to 
organizing  neighborhood  meetings,  which 
are  conducted  by  a  large  number  of  la\ 
preachers.  Ninety  selected  key-men  have 
organized  to  assist  the  central  committee 
on  social  service.  On  November  2y 
a  special  committee  of  the  City  Council 
met  to  discuss  a  new  dance-hall  ordi- 
nance, inspired  by  new  conditions  here, 
and  the  Social  Service  Committee  of  the 
men  anfl  religion  movement  were  pres- 
ent to  urge  several  changes  in  the  ordi- 
nance which  they  deem  wise  and  luces 
sary,  after  a  thoro  study  of  the  existing 
law. 

Dallas,  T e X .  \ /,\\)()r  Union  Coimcil 
,-infl  Ministerial  Association  exchanging 
delegates  in  order  to  promote  better  un- 
derstanding between  these  two  boflies 
Active  steps  taken  to  institute  garbng<' 
collection,  inspection  of  water  anfl  milk 
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lud     other     civic     tlutiis.       Keinarkahle 
imaiiimity  <mi  iIk'  part  of  all  tlu-  pa^turs. 

Des  Mouu'.\,  la. —  liiti-r-churcli  coiuuil 
formed,  every  churcli  brotherhood  nam 
ing  two  representatives  to  carry  on  tin 
tive  lines  of  work  in  llu-  man  and  i\ 
ligion  program,  treating  the  city  as  a 
whole.  i\len  vohmtecring  for  social  ser- 
vice, community  extension,  boys'  work 
and  the  other  lines  laitl  down.  Religious 
life  of  every  church  has  been  quickened, 
and  men  are  much  more  willing  to  attend 
church  services  than  ever  before.  Bible 
itudy  classes  organized,  and  a  training 
institute  for  teachers  and  workers  in  all 
of  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  city  already 
under  way,  with  a  faculty  of  fourteen  in- 
structors, composed  of  the  best  authori- 
ties on  the  difTerent  phases  of  Bible 
study.  Co-operating  with  this  institute, 
training  class  for  boys'  workers.  Dele- 
gate sent  from  Des  Moines  to  Chicago  to 
study  the  municipal  'odging  house,  and 
upon  his  report  the  City  Council  at  once 
appropriated  $2,500  for  the  estahlishmcnt 
of  a  municipal  lodging  house  and  em- 
l)loyment  bureau  in  this  city.  Practical 
work  in  evangelism,  community  exten- 
sion and  missions,  already  under  way.  So 
far  from  dying  out,  the  interest  in  the 
movement  is  increasing  every  day.  It  is 
declared  to  be  the  most  practical  agency 
for  furthering  religious  activities  that  has 
ever  been  introduced  in  the  State. 

Coluiiibiis.  Ohio. — Extraordinary  re- 
ligious awakening  reported  in  every  di- 
rection. Dr.  Washington  Gladden  de- 
clared the  Men  and  Religion  Movement 
to  have  been  a  trumpet  call  to  the  derelict 
type  of  religion  to  arise  and  shnke  itself 
from  the  dust  and  move  forward  to  the 
battle  line.  He  adds  that  the  message 
which  the  Christian  men  on  the  team  of 
experts  brought  to  Columbus  was  the 
most  inspiring  message  to  which  he  has 
ever  listened ;  and  concludes :  "I  never 
expected  to  live  long  enough  to  see  the 
evangelical  churches  of  America  har- 
nessed to  a  project  so  rational  and  ade- 
quate as  this  one.  nor  to  hear  on  a  plat- 
form where  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Congregationalists  and  Luther- 
ans were  standing  together,  the  kind  of 
gospel  preached  to  which  I  have  been 
listening  all  this  week." 

Detroit,  Mich. — Twenty  men's  Bible 
classes  organized  in  Deti'oit  as  a  residt 


i)f  ihe  movement.  (Jne  delegate  from 
lach  of  ninety-three  churches  in  this  cit\ 
pledged  to  meet  with  the  social  service 
committee  weekly.  Detroit  is  carrying 
the  work  into  the  auxiliary  towns  thru 
a  paid  team  of  experts,  and  the  auxiliary 
towns  are  taking  hold  of  the  work  in  a 
remarkable  way.  At  the  very  first  con- 
servation meeting  held  in  Detroit  there 
were  253  men  present,  representing  sixty 
seven  churches.  Several  I^^iscopal 
churches,  which  never  before  allowed 
outside  speakers  to  enter  their  pulpits, 
are  now  granting  that  privilege  to  speak- 
ers in  the  interests  of  the  men  and  re- 
ligion movement,  and  these  men  of  the 
hqMscopal  Church  are  showing  a  splendid 
enthusiasm.  iCvangelistic  meetings  arc 
being  held  in  auxiliary  towns. 

That  the  underlying  motives  and  prin- 
ciples of  this  great  men  and  religion 
forward  movement  are  understood  thor- 
oly  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  words  of 
hearty  commendation  concerning  it  were 
published  in  an  article  written  by  a  lead- 
ing Roman  Catholic  in  Connecticut, 
which  appeared  in  the  Hartford  Courant 
of  November  12.  It  is  a  coincidence  that 
within  two  days  of  this  publication  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  the  Jezuish  Tribune, 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  at  the  further  end  of 
the  continent,  printed  an  inspiring  edi- 
torial which  also  gives  words  of  generous 
praise  for  the  motives  underlying  the 
movement. 

Up  to  the  time  the  campaign  opened  in 
Minneapolis  last  September  a  total  sub- 
scription of  less  than  $80,000  had  been 
E:ecured  in  subscriptions.  Since  that  time 
an  additional  sum  aggregating  about 
$20,000  has  been  subscribed,  leaving  still  a 
deficiency  in  the  budget  of  $25,000,  which 
must  l)e  obtained  in  order  to  complete  the 
original  budget  of  $125,000  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  extraordinary  undertaking. 
In  conse(|uence  the  national  treasury  has 
been  so  drawn  upon  that  the  most  rigid 
economies  have  been  necessary.  The 
largest  single  subscription  received  did 
not  exceed  $5,000.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  Christian  men  thruout  the  country 
•  may  see  the  importance  of  at  once  in- 
vesting some  of  their  surplus  funds  in 
this  great  eflfort.  Subscriptions  should 
he  sent  to  James  H.  Post.  Treasurer.  I2c) 
I'Vont  street.  New  York  City. 
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SLOW  recovery,  in  1908,  from  panic 
depression  was  followed  by  a  res- 
toration of  normal  prosperity  in 
the  second  half  of  1909.  In  both  year- 
there  were  large  additions  to  the  market 
prices  of  securities.  In  1910  there  were 
considerable  losses.  But  crops  were 
large,  the  record  for  iron  output  was 
broken,  and  the  volume  of  railroad  traffic 
was  largely  increased,  altho  an  accom- 
panying growth  of  expenses  permitted 
only  a  small  increase  of  net  earnings. 
In  the  lattirr  part  of  the  year  business 
was  affected  to  some  extent  by  elections 
which  seemed  to  foreshadow  tariff  re- 
duction. It  is  difficult  to  characterize 
fitly  and  briefly  the  course  of  trade  and 
finance  in  the  year  now  closing.  Per- 
haps we  may  fairly  call  the  year  a  wait- 
ing one. 

P.u'^iness    has    been    carried    on    with 
caution  and  under  .some  restraint.     Hut 
the  volume  of  it  has  not  l)een  largely  re- 
fluced.    Bank  clearings  have  fallen  below 
those  of   19 10  by  only  3  per  cent.,  and 
outside  of  Xew  York  they  show  an  ad 
dition  of   i  per  cent.     Failure  liabilities 
O'or  eleven  months)    have    been    $173,- 
400,000.  against  $184,700,000  in  the  cor- 
respr^nding    months  of    last  year.      Th 
volume  of  railroad  traffic  has  been  nearly 
maintained.     The  profits  of  the  steel  in 
dustry  have  fallen,  but  the  fnitput  of  pi:; 
irf>n  will  be  not  far  from  2^.-^f)0,()f)()  tons, 
against    t(jio\  exceptionally  large  i)rod- 
uct.   which   was  a  little   more  than   2-/, 
o()f),fxx).    The  crojj  of  cotton  is  the  larg 
est   ever  known.      lint   nearly   all  of  th  ■ 
other  crrjps  have  been  rcflucerl.     In  the 
second  half  of  the  year  the  effect  of  this 
rfdiirtion  and  of  the  attitude  of  the  Gov 
(rniiient  tf^ward  certain  very  large  <or 
p'^>rations  was  f|uite  noticeable.      Tlie  r( 
strain!    and    caution    which    Invr    b(<  1; 
mentioned    wi-n-   rim-   partly    to  expectri 
lion  of    impofrant    |»oIiii(al   changes,   in 
volving  legi^lati<M)  affecting  busines.s  in 
t<Tc«*ts.   aiifl   to   sr^mr   tnxertaintv   as   to 


the  extent  of  the  proposed  enforcement 
of  the  Anti-Trust  law. 

One  measure  of  the  general  condition 
of  business  is  the  course  of  prices  in  tie 
market  for  securities.  \\'hile  there  were 
large  losses  in  this  market  during  1910. 
the  present  year  has  (up  to  the  prestnt 
time)  seen  more  gains  than  losses.  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  net  changes  have 
been  small.  There  has  been  a  partial 
recovery  from  the  low  figures  which 
were  reached  in  the  downward  move- 
ment which  first  attracted  public  atten- 
tion in  August.  In  the  following  tab'e, 
relating  to  a  list  of  representative  rail- 
road and  industrial  securities,  are  shown 
the  gains  of  1909,  the  losses  of  1910,  and 
the  net  changes  of  the  current  year,  up 
to  the  end  of  last  week: 

MOVEMENT  OF  SECURITIES. 


.\tclnsoi) 

fialt.   &   O.. 

J'.klyn  R.  T. 

Can.   Pac. .  . 

Clics.  &  O.. 

St.    Paul.    .. 

X'tliwestern 

D'l  &   llud. 

Gt.    Xorth'n. 

L.  &  N 

M.  K.  &  T. 

Mo.    Pacific. 

X.   Y.   Cent.. 

-NO.    Pacific. 

Pinna.    .  , 

Rtading    .  . . 

So.    Pacific. . 

Un.    Pacific. 

Amaf.   Cop.. , 

Am.   ('.  &   !•• 

Am.    Poco.  .  . 
Smelt 
SuKar.  . 
T.  &  T 

Anaconda 

\'at.    Lead. 

i'r,  .St.  Car 

l<c|».  I,  &  S.  . 

P.   S.  Su-el   . 

1  ,  S.  .S.  pf.. 

\\     I'nion. ,  . 


Am. 
\m. 
Am. 
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nil':     INUEi'ENDENT 


.bteel  coimuuii  sliarcb  closed  18^ 
above  their  lowc-st  price  of  tla-  year 
(50;,  and  the  extraordinary  ad(hlion  to 
the  price  of  Canadian  Pacific  was  dne  to 
an  increase  of  (hvidcnd  rate,  to  the  re- 
jection of  reciprocity  and  to  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  company.  Thruout  the 
past  year  transactions  in  Reading,  Union 
Pacific  and  Steel  have  usually  been 
alx>ut  three-fifths  uf  all  the  business 
done  on  the  New  \ Ork  Exchange.  Two 
of  these  stocks  show  a  gain ;  the  third  a 
slight  loss. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
situation  was  not  an  encouraging  one. 
Trade  was  dejjrest.  In  the  leather  in- 
tlustry  many  tanneries  were  closed. 
Manufacturers  representing  half  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  cotton  mills 
voted  to  reduce  output.  The  Steel  Cor- 
poration's net  earnings  for  the  Decem- 
ber quarter  were  a  little  less  than 
$26,000,000,  altho  those  of  the  two  quar- 
ters immediately  preceding  had  been 
$40,000,000  and  $37,000,000.  The  stock 
market  was  stimulated  a  little  by  the 
news  that  the  Harriman  roads  had  de- 
cided to  spend  $75,000,000  for  double- 
tracking  and  extensions.  On  Febru- 
ary 23  the  long-awaited  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
rate  cases,  which  forbade  the  projected 
increase  of  freight  charges,  was  made 
known.  It  caused  some  surprise,  be- 
cause many  had  expected  that  a  part  of 
the  increase  would  be  allowed,  owing  to 
the  recent  addition  (by  arbitration)  of 
about  $100,000,000  to  the  wages  paid. 
The  stock  market,  which  had  been  very 
dull,  broke  sharply,  with  large  sales,  but 
support  was  speedily  given.  Some  rea- 
soned that  the  commission's  argument 
and  statistics,  showing  the  soundness 
and  wealth  of  our  railroad  system, 
would  encourage  investors  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  companies  decided  to  economize. 
The  New  York  Central  reduced  its  divi- 
dend rate,  and  similar  action  was  taken 
by  the  Boston  &  Maine  a  few  weeks 
later.  Both  companies  asserted  they  had 
been  led  to  do  this  because  their  net 
earnings  were  reduced  by  the  higher 
wages.  In  Aj)ril.  trade  was  still  dull. 
Tariff  reduct'on  bills  were  about  to  be 
j^assed  in  the  House.     On  the  Stock  Fx- 


cliange  in  that  month  <inly  5,369,000 
siiares  were  sold.  The  total  for  the  first 
lour  months  of  the  year  was  only 
32,804,000,  against  59,500,000  in  the  cor- 
responding months  of  1910.  Net  earn- 
.ngs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  foi'  the 
March  (piarter  were  only  $23,500,000. 
It  was  said  that  the  railroads,  which 
usually  had  taken  nearly  one-third  of 
the  company's  output,  were  buying  only 
8  per  cent,  of  it.  Below  are  shown  the 
(|uarterly  earnings  since   1908: 

1909-  1910.  191 1. 

l-irst    $22,921,268    $37,616,876    $23,519,203 

Second  ..  29,340,491  40,170,960  28,108,520 
Third  ....  38,246.907  37,.?63.i87  29.522,725 
Fourth    ..     40.982,746      25,990,978      

$131,491,412  $141,144,001       

There  was  a  steady  decline  of  pig-iron 
output  in  1910,  from  2.608,605  tons  in 
January,  to  1.777,817  in  December.  In 
January  of  the  present  year  the  quantity 
produced  was  even  less  than  in  Decem- 
ber, but  some  improvement  followed. 
For  the  last  four  or  five  months  of  the 
year  the  average  has  been  about 
2.000.000  tons.  The  record  is  given 
below  : 

PIG  IRON.  TONS. 

190'    22.992,380 

1906   25,307,191 

1907   25,781.361 

1908 15,936.018 

1909 25.795,471 

1910   27,298.545 

1911 — 

January     1.759,326 

I'e'^ruary    i  .794,509 

March 2,171,111 

April    2.065,886 

May    1,893,456 

June    1,787,566 

July    1.793.06S 

.\rgust    1,926.637 

September    1.977,102 

October    2.102.147 

November    1 .999.433 

Fleven    months    21,270,241 

In  May  were  made  known  the  memo- 
rable decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  iu 
the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trust 
ca>ts,  with  the  accompanyinv:^  opinion^ 
concerning  the  application  of  the  "rult* 
of  reason."  The  effect  of  these  upon 
bu-iness    and    securities    was    favor 'bU. 
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Xorthwestern    railway  stocks    advanced  THE  CROPS. 

in  price  upon    the    news    that    the  Hill  '91 1-  ipio- 

roads   were    to    issue    $600,000,000    of  Corp    ..     2,776,301,000    3,125,713.000 

L        1        T-.    .  ^1      T>        ui-     T  A   c+^^1  opnne  wheat   200,'?67,ooo       231,309,000 

bonds.     But  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  ^-^^^^^  ^^^^^  455,149,000      404:044,000 

Company   gave   notice    that    it  had   cut  Total  wheat   655,516,000      695,443,000 

prices  and   would  fight  for  orders,   and  Oats   873.641,000    1,126,705,000 

the  testimony  of  the  late  John  W.  Gales  garley  i45.95i.ooo       162,227,000 

and  others  before  the  Stanley  Committee  Wnck^uhe.t    ::.:.:::     i^.osiiZ        17.239^0 

foreshadowed     much    disturbance.       In  Flaxseed    21,692,000        14,115,000 

Tune  the  Government  lost    the    suit  by  Rice   22,582,000        24,510,000 

which  it  sought  to  compel  the  Union  Pa-  potatoes    281,735.000      338,811,000 

■  ^  ,.     °^    ..      ,.-       r     -4-     u    1J-  ^f  Hay,   tons    46,969,000  60,978,000 

cific  to  divest  itselt    of    its  holdings  ot  Tobacco,  lbs 700,663,000      984,349,000 

stock    in    other    transcontinental    roads.  Cotton,  bales   14,885,000        11,941,563 

The  sale  of  $50,000,000  Panama  Cana",          j^  will  be  seen  that  there  are  losses  of 
3  per    cent,  bonds  was    regarded    with  350.000.000  bushels  of  corn,  40,000,000 
much  satisfaction,  as  these  were  the  first  bushels  of  wheat,  and  250.000.000  bush- 
bonds  in  many  years  to  be  ofifered  with-  ^Is  of  oats.      There  is  onlv  three-quar- 
out  the  privilege  that  they  might  be  used  ters  of  a  crop  of  hav.  the  potato  crop 
by  banks  as  security  for  issues  of  circu-  shortage  exceeds  50.000.000  bushels,  and 
lating  notes.      The    popular  investment  more  than  one-quarter    of    the  tobacco 
demand  was  tested.     Subscriptions  were  ^rop  lias  been  cut  off. 
for  more  than   three  times  the  amount          T^e  crop  losses  aflfected  trading  on  the 
ofifered,  and  awards    were    made  at  an  Exchanges,  wliere  a  pronounced  decline 
average  price  of  102.50,  which  yields- an  of  prices  began  to  be  noticed  in  August, 
income  rate  of    2.905.      The  price  was  On  the  New  York  Exchange  the  extreme 
better  than  that  which  similar  securities  fhiiness  of   Julv  was  followed  bv  great 
of  England,  Germany  or    France    com-  activity.      Declines  in   the   rail wav' field 
manded  in  the  market.  \vere  promoted  bv  the  Commission's  de- 
In   June,   crop    reports    began  to  de-  cision   in   the  Spokane  or  intermountain 
mand  attention.     The  prospect  was  ex-  rate  case,  enforcement  of  which  the  Com 
cellent.     There  was  promise  of  a  great  merce  Court  afterward  prevented  bv  an 
yield  of  cotton,  and    a    wheat  crop    of  injunction.      Foreign  quarrels  also  began 
764,000,000  bushels  was  indicated.     Cot-  to  affect  our  securities  market      In   Tulv 
ton  continued  to  do  well,  but  in  July  the  onlv  5,476,0x50  shares  were  sold  on"  the 
cereals  were  hurt  by  heat  and  rlrought.  ygw    York    Stock    Exchange,    but    th- 
in that  month  the  price  of  cotton,  which  number  in   August   was  almost   15.000.- 
had  been  above   16  cents,  fell  below   13.  000.       Below    are    shown    the    sales    of 
In  later  months  it  was  still  falling.    Cot-  shares  and  bonds  for  1911,  and  the  five 
ton  was  sold  at  10^  cents  m  Seiitcmber  vears  immediatelv  ])receding- 
and  below  10  rents  in  Tjctober.     As  gin-  '  stock  EXCFTaNCK  TRANSACTIONS 
ning  reports  showefl  that  all  records  of  Sh.-i-es.  Ron, is, 
production    had   been   broken,   the   price                                        mmimIkt.              i.,-ir  value. 
was   reduced,   until   at   the   ckjse  of  the  "->^'    284.298,010        $674,452,850 

year  it  was  in  ,he  nd,hi,orhoo<i  of  ■,  1^  ::::;:::;:::: :',;f;:£?:^:?,    ,sri;?,?S 

cents.     At  a  conference,  in  August,  of  1909    214.632,194       1,317,291.000 

he     .Scnatr>rs    and      Rcfjresentatives    of  loro    164,150,061  634.722,85-1 

even    cotton    .States,    the   growers   were  ,  19"— 

.:vise,i  .0  hold  ..Kir  omput  for  13  cents^  {XruSy  ^i^S^^'  Tw^fiZ 

\f  a  later    meeting  of    Governors    and  Marrh    6,823,868  6"5.i2i,ooo 

others,  they   were    urged    to  reduce  the  April    , 5..3^i'j.35o  55.466,000 

cotton  acreage  bv  25  per  c<iit.,  and  th  ^'^>'    1 1.115,578  91.765,000 

.,n.,ru.-,i.,n   .,f  -larg,.     warehouse    by  fe  :::::;:  "^;^;1!;^-  S.ft^» 

tate^  or  by  gr'Avers    firgariizations  w;is  August  |4.99^.5.1^  48,031  ,oot) 

on-,idered.      The    following   table   show-'  Scptcmlici  i7..v>5.957  62,8"nj,ootj 

'le  latest  r,ff,(ial  estimates  of  the  ouanii  ''Jctober  ,io,936,Qf.i  73.202.4(h. 

:.>    harvested    this    ><;.r,    with    the    fi.n!  •^'^^'='"'"'  '4^^">-'4«''       _«7,4^7-7c|.. 

ie}K>rts    for    1910;  '"I'-vcn   iiiuntlis      ...118,151,375         $799.596,6oo 
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1111':     INDEPENDENT 


In  September  the  business  world  was 
excitfil  by  Mr.  Taft's  speeches,  which  at 
first  seemed  ti)  indicate  tliat  all  incorpo- 
rated combinations  were  to  be  prose- 
cuted, in  order  that  competition  amon^ 
the  united  parts  mij^ht  be  restored.  An 
unfavorable  impression  was  made  by  the 
pul)lication,  on  the  23d,  of  a  lonj^-  inter- 
view with  Attorney  General  Wicker- 
sham,  who  said,  it  was  allej^ed.  that  the 
Steel  Corporation  existed  unlawfully  and 
that  he  had  made  a  list  of  "al)Out  one 
hundred"  other  companies  tiiat  oup^ht  to 
be  dissolved.  The  correctness  of  nearly 
all  the  interview  he  afterward  admitted. 
but  denied  that  he  had  said  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  existed  and  did  business  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  act.  A  few 
weeks  later  it  became  known,  however, 
that  for  at  least  two  or  three  months  at- 
torneys employed  by  him  had  been  pre- 
paring a  case  against  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. Share  prices  fell  because  of  his  in- 
terview and  of  reports  that  the  Cor])ora- 
tion  was  negotiating  for  terms  involving 
its  dissolution.  Steel  common,  wdiich 
had  been  quoted  above  80  in  February, 
was  sold  l)elow  52.  On  the  26th,  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  and  other  directors  of  the 
Coqioration  j^iblished  a  statement  deny- 
ing the  reports  above  mentioned.  This 
caused  an  upward  reaction  in  the  market. 
In  the  last  week  of  September  nearly 
7,000,000  shares  were  sold  on  the  New 
York  Exchange. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  October  26,  the 
Government  brought  suit  against  the  cor- 
poration, which,  on  the  same  day,  had 
decided  to  cancel  its  lease  of  the  (ireat 
Xorthcrn's  ore  deposits.  Following  the 
announcement  of  this  suit  th.ere  was 
again  great  activity  in  the  securities  mar- 
ket, where  the  price  of  Steel  common 
shares  declined  to  50.  There  was  some 
recovery  in  Xovember,  due  partly  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Circuit  Court  toward  the  Tobacco  Trust's 
leorganization  plan.  This  plan,  which 
independent    tobacco    manufacturers    de- 


nounced, was  accepted  by  the  court  and 
had  been  supported  by  Mr.  Wickersham, 
a'tho  he  had  proposed  certain  restrictions 
to  be  added.  These  the  court  rejected. 
The  Connnerce  Court  interfered  by  in- 
junction to  prevent  enforcement '  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  de- 
cision and  order  in  the  Spokane  rate 
case,  asserting  that  the  commission  had 
exceedetl  its  authority.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
exprest,  indirectly,  his  disapproval  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  and 
remarked  that  the  Tobacco  Trust  reor- 
gjiuization  i)lan,  which  the  Government 
l\'id  supported,  provided  merely  for  a 
"change  of  clothes."  These  incidents, 
v.'ith  an  increase  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Pine's  dividend,  were  regarded  with  sat- 
isfaction by  some  corporation  interests, 
and  they  tended  to  support  the  securities 
market,  which  did  not  appear  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  month's  elections,  altho 
these  showed  notable  Socialist  gains.  At 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Bankers' 
Association,  the  Aldrich  plan  for  cur- 
rency reform  was  approved,  only  one 
member  dissenting.  But  action  upon 
this  question  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress  is  not  expected. 

Thruout  the  year  the  interest  rate  at 
New  York  for  loans  on  call  was  remark- 
ably low,  rising  above  23/  per  cent,  only 
in  the  first  week  of  January  and  for  a 
few  days  in  November  and  December. 
Large  sums  of  xAmerican  money  were 
loaned  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  and  $13,000,000  of  Prussian 
treasury  notes  were  sold  here.  Exports 
were  larger  than  ever  before.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  with  June  they  were 
$2,048,691,392,  and  the  total  for  the  cal- 
endar year  will  also  exceed  $2,000,000,- 
coo.  Trade  reports  for  December  show 
some  increase  of  confidence  and  activity . 
But  a  Presidential  campaign  is  at  hand. 
and  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
for  some  time  to  come  business  generally 
will  be  conducted  with  caution. 

New  York  City, 
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The  Canadian   Pacific  as  an   Empire- 
Builder 

BY   H.   M.    P.  ECKARDT 

[In  The  iNDEPESDE.VT  of  December  23,  1909,  we  printed  an  article  by  Mr.  Eckhardl  on 
the  Canadian  system  of  branch  banks.  We  have  now  asked  him  to  tell  our  readers  of  the 
wonderful  development  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  successful  management  of  this 
comjiany  and  the  important  place  it  holds  in  the  Canadian  business  and  political  world  makes 
its  history  one  of  particular  importance.  Mr.  Eckardt  is  the  author  of  "A  Rational  Banking 
system"  and  other  finarcial  works. — Editor.] 


IT  has  been  remarked  that  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  is  in  part  in- 
debted for  its  princely  endowment 
to  the  virulence  of  its  enemies.  The 
company  was  born  in  a  political  turmoil. 
The  Province  of  Britisn  Columbia,  far 
away  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  had  been 
[promised  railway  connection  with  On- 
tario and  Quebec.  The  immense  ex- 
panse of  intervening  territory  was  almost 
uninhabited  by  white  men ;  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  cold,  desolate  and  forbid- 
ding. At  this  time  Canada's  public 
treasury  was  by  no  means  in  an  opulent 
condition.  The  Liberal  (government  of 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  however,  had 
made  a  start  at  the  gigantic  task.  The 
attempt  ended  in  failure,  and  the  Pacific 
scandal,  as  it  was  called,  drove  the  Lib- 
erals from  office.  John  A.  Macdonald 
came  into  power  in  1878  at  the  head  of 
the  Conservatives,  and  shortly  after- 
ward the  construction  of  the  C.  P.  R. 
was  well  under  way,  the  financial  end  of 
the  enterprise  being  in  charge  of  George 
Stephen,  Donald  .\.  Smith  and  R.  B. 
Angus. 

The  Macdonald  Government  allied  it- 
self closely  with  the  C.  P.  R.  magnates, 
and  as  they  naturally  gave  their  supp(jrt 
to  the  Conservatives,  the  railrf>ad  was 
classed  by  the  public  as  a  'J'ory  organi- 
zation. Under  these  circumstance •<  it 
was  not  surprising  that  the  Liberals 
were  vehement  in  opposition.  I'hey  con- 
demned the  scheme  unsparingly,  rk-clar- 
ing  that  it  would  never  pay  expenses. 
Their  predictions  of  ruin  and  disaster 
and  the  j^essimistic  attitude  of  influential 
parties  in  England  no  doubt  led  the 
Canad'an  Government  to  grant  a  larger 
aid  to  the  enterprise  in  order  to  increase 
the   chances   of   ultimate   success.     The 


company  was  incorporated  in  1881.  Its 
endowment  consisted  of  25,000,000  acres 
of  land  in  Western  Canada  and  $25,000,- 
000  cash.  It  was  also  presented  with 
some  700  miles  of  railway  which  the 
Government  had  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$35,000,000.  The  railway  mileage  taken 
over  represented  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  amount  necessary  to  connect  Mon- 
treal and  \'ancouver.  The  cash  subsidy 
of  $25,000,000  represented  considerably 
more  than  a  cash  subsidy  of  that  amount 
would  represent  to-day,  for  thirty  years 
ago  a  dollar  in  cash  had  a  much  larger 
purchasing  power.  With  reference  to 
the  land  grant,  it  can  safely  be  said  that, 
when  the  company  was  formed  in  i88i, 
few  realized  its  value. 

At  incorporation  the  capital  was  fixed 
at  $5,000,000,  fully  paid,  at  par.  A  year 
later,  in  1882,  the  shareholders  contrib- 
uted a  further  sum  of  $5,000,000  in  cash 
and  received  for  it  $20,000,000  par  value 
in  new  stock.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
same  year  $40,000,000  additional  stock 
was  sold  at  an  average  ni  about  52.  Ex- 
treme difiiculty  was  encountered  in 
financing  the  road  to  completion.  At 
critical  stages  the  men  responsible  for 
that  duty  were  obliged  to  pledge  their 
private  resources  almost  to  the  last 
flolljjr  to  procure  finuK.  I^.ul  no  matter 
how  dark  the  outUiok  was,  they  never 
faltered'.  They  presscfl  the  work  ahead, 
and  on  .Wjvember  7.  1885,  they  hacl  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  last 
spike  was  driven.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
r'anafliau  Pacific  derivecl  a  large  part  of 
the  funds  which  they  embarked  so  cour- 
ageously in  it  from  a  series  of  transac- 
tions imdertaken  by  them  in  conjtmction 
with    James    J.    Ilill.    of    St.    Paul,    and 
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ji'liii  S.  Kt'iinedy,  of  New  York.    Tlicsc 
transactions  ultiinatfly  led  to  tlie  forma 
tion  of   Mr.    Ilill's   (neat    Norfliorn  ^n*; 
(em. 

I  have  remarked  that  tin-  (  .  I'.  K.  was 
regarded    in   its   early   years  as   a  Tory 
orjrani/ation.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
still  spoken  of  as  heing  on  the  Conserva- 
tive side  in  politics.     But  in  its  develop- 
ment the  company  has  heen  lajjidly  as- 
sunung  a  national  character  which  must 
make    it    entirely    independent    of    hoth 
political    parties.      When,    in    1896,    the 
Liherals  came  into  power  at  Ottawa,  the 
C.    P.    R.   co-operated   heartily   with    Sir 
Wilfrid    Laurier's    Government    in    for- 
warding    Canada's     interests,     and    the 
(iovernment    showed    no    disposition    to 
lay  a  heavy  hand  on  the  company  or  to 
treat    it    unfairly.      There    are    various 
reasons  why  it  seems  inevitable  that  this 
great  railway  company  will  endeavor  in 
the    future    to   keep    itself   clear   of   the 
charge  of  political  partisanshi]).     In  the 
first  place  it  has  a  cosmopolitan  body  of 
stockholders.     The  owners  of  its  $180,- 
000,000  of  common  stock  are  scattered 
over  the  world.     A  great   many  Cana- 
dians hold  small  lots  for  permanent  in- 
vestments.    Wherever  you  go  in  the  Do- 
minion you  may  meet  these  little  holders 
of  C.   P.  R.     The  stock  is  regarded  as 
typifying  the  national  developmeht  and 
the  promise  of  the  future.     Then  Eng- 
land has  large  holdings,  and  the  English 
are  usually  ready  to  buy  more  when  the 
stock   is   offered   at   concessions,   as   the 
Wall   Street  bears  have   found  to  their 
cost.    German  and  Dutch  names  and  ad- 
dresses  figure   extensively   in   the   stock 
ledgers.     And  a   respectable  portion  of 
the  capital  is  held  in  the  United  States. 
The  cosmopolitan  nature  of  its  propri- 
etorship constitutes  one  reason  why  the 
C.  P.  R.  cannot  properly  be  either  Con- 
servative or  Liberal.    And  the  vast  plans 
and    projects    which    the    company    has 
undertaken  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
make  partisanship  impossible. 

The  C.  P.  R.  is  doing  in  Canada  a 
great  deal  of  work  which  in  other  coun- 
tries is  done  by  the  Government  itself. 
The  company  spends  money  freely  to 
promote  immigration  to  the  Dominion. 
Its  work  in  reclaiming  arid  lands  by 
means  of  irrigation  constitutes  a  public 
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service  of  the  greatest  value.  And  from 
Its  ver}'-  beginning  the  C.  P.  R.  has  bent 
its  best  efforts  toward  building  up  great 
industries  in  the  territory  served  by  it. 
By  means  of  the  low  rates  it  quoted  and 
the  special  facilities  it  supplied,  the 
cattle-ranching  industry,  for  which  the 
Province  of  Alberta  was  famous  m  its 
early  days,  was  promoted  and  developed. 
The  Canadian  flour-milling  industry 
uwes  much  of  its  importance  to  the  en- 
couragement given  by  the  C.  P.  R.  And 
its  fostering  hand  has  aided  other  im- 
[)ortant  industries  to  reach  positions  of 
wealth  and  consequence. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  organization  in 
London  seconds  the  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's immigration  bureau  in  pro- 
moting the  movement  of  good  settlers  to 
the  Dominion.  Each  year  the  C.  P.  R. 
brings  the  Eastern  farm  laborers  in  tens 
of  thousands  west  as  far  as  Moose  Jaw 
at  the  rate  of  $18  the  round  trip,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  harvesting  of  the 
Western  crops.  A  few  years  ago  the 
City  of  Winnipeg  decided  to  install  an 
expensive  plant  to  improve  the  quality 
of  its  water  supply.  The  C.  P.  R.  do- 
nated $200,000  toward  the  cost.  In 
short,  the  plans  and  projects  of  the  com- 
pany are  imperial  in  their  scope.  Its 
councils  are  directed  with  wise  and  far- 
seeing  statesmanship.  With  reference 
to  the  policies  pursued  by  some  of  the 
great  railway  corporations  in  the  United 
States,  it  has  been  said  that  they  went 
too  directly  and  too  roughly  after  their 
profits.  What  they  could  legally  take 
they  grasped  and  held,  regardless  of 
what  the  public  might  think.  Those 
methods  have  never  formed  a  part  of 
the  C.  P.  R.  policy.  The  rulers  of  the 
big  Canadian  system  have  always  had 
their  eyes  on  the  more  or  less  distant 
future.  They  have  been  wise  enough  to 
^ec  that  the  interests  of  the  railway  and 
of  the  Dominion  were  in  many  respects 
identical,  and  that  when  the  company 
expended  its  money  in  advertising  the 
Dominion  and  in  inducing  settlers  to 
take  up  land  in  Canada  it  was  ensuring 
increased  traffic  for  itself  in  the  year.s  to 
(:f;rne.  The  C.  P.  R.  has  been  rastinj.,' 
bread  upon  the  waters  for  years.  And 
now  the  returns  are  coming  in.  These, 
returns  are  infinitely  more  satisfactory 
for   the    sl)areholder-<    than    they   woiiM 


have  been  had  tlie  company  endeavored 
to  despoil  its  shippers  and  the  country. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  more 
important  projects  of  the  company  it 
will  be  worth  while  .to  mention  a  few 
things  which  illustrate  strikingly  the 
progress  it  has  made  and  its  great 
wealth.  First,  as  regards  its  traffic,  in 
1886  the  gross  earnings  were  $8,368,493, 
the  net  earnings,  $3,225,217.  In  1911 
the  figures  were:  Gross,  $104,167,808; 
net,  $36,699,830.  In  191 1  the  gross 
earnings  crossed  the  $100,000,000  mark 
for  the  first  time.  Included  in  the 
total  are  the  earnings  from  the  ocean, 
lake  and  river  steamships  owned  by  the 
company;  from  the  C.  P.  R.  hotels  at 
Quebec,  Montreal,  Winnipeg  and  other 
cities;  from  the  C.  P.  R.  telegraph  sys- 
tem ;  from  the  parlor  and  sleeping  cars. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  share- 
holders also  derive  the  whole  profit  from 
the  express  business  of  the  road.  Re- 
ferring to  these  matters  a  leading  daily 
in  New  York  City  said  a  few'  years  ago, 
"All  the  hotels,  express  companies,  and 
vending  privileges  that  on  railroads  of 
the  United  States  have  been  partitioned 
among  grafters  in  the  boards  of  direc- 
tors are  owned  by  the  stockholders  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific."  These  auxiliary 
sources  of  income  are  developing  rapidly 
and  steadily.  The  steamship  fleet  now 
numbers  sixty-seven  vessels.  The  chief 
function  of  this  department  is  to  supple- 
ment the  facilities  of  the  railway  proper 
and  to  feed  it  with  freights  from  abroad. 
Every  ton  of  European  freight  which 
the  C.  P.  R.  steamships  secure  in  China 
and  Japan  means  a  haul  of  3,000  miles 
over  the  railway.  The  company  can 
quote  such  rates  as  it  pleases  for  the 
several  stages  of  the  journey  between 
Asia  and  Europe.  There  arc  no  vexa- 
tious long  and  short  haul  enactments  to 
prevent  its  development  of  this  lucrative 
foreign  business,  'i'he  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment takes  the  view  that  it  is  bene- 
ficial for  Canada  to  have  this  Oriental 
trade  pass  thru  the  country.  Diversion 
of  the  Oriental  transportation  business 
from  the  United  States  railways  means 
fhc  acqin'sition  (>f  extensive  terminal 
facilities  by  such  ports  as  Vancouver 
and  Montreal,  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
Iif>ns  of  dollars  in  wages  to  Canadian 
workmen,   and     the     payment   of    better 
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dividends  to  the  little  and  big  stockhold- 
ers of  the  C.  P.  R. 

Then  in  i88C  the  mileage  controlled 
by  the  C.  P.  R.  amounted  to  4,315  miles. 
In  191 1,  including  the  Minneapolis,  St. 
I'aul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the  Duluth 
South  Shore  and  Atlantic,  it  was  16,137 
miles.  In  1886  the  locomotives  num- 
bered 336  as  against  1,637  i"  ^9^^  '>  there 
were  7,835  freight  cars  in  1886  and  52,- 
602 •  in  191 1.  The  company  had  no 
steamships  at  all  in  1886  while  its  fleet 
in  1911  consists  of  67  vessels.  One  of 
the  impressive  facts  in  connection  with 
the  company's  growth  is  the  steady  de- 
velopment of  its  mileage.  The  C.  P.  R. 
management  appears  to  be  utterly  con- 
temptuous of  trade  depressions,  mone- 
tary stringencies  and  panics.  In  press- 
ing forward  the  construction  of  new 
branch  lines  it  never  flags  or  hesitates. 
At  no  time  in  the  last  six  years  has  it 
had  less  than  400  miles  under  construc- 
tion and  in  most  of  the  years  since  1905 
the  mileage  under  construction  has  ap- 
proached close  to  1,000  miles.  The  aver- 
age yearly  addition  to  its  mileage  proper 
is  380  miles.  In  the  last  two  years  the 
additions  have  been  above  the  average 
for  the  six  years.  Thus  in  1910  the 
addition  was  460  miles  and  in  191 1  753 
miles.  This  yearly  construction  work 
performed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  helps 


materially  to  keep  business  in  Western 
Canada  in  good  condition. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  latterly 
to  the  company's  land.  The  steady  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  this  asset  has  min- 
istered importantly  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  stockholders.  According  to  the  last 
balance  sheet  the  company  had  on  June 
30,  191 1,  7,061,184  acres  of  land  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta, 
and  4,427,811  acres  in  British  Columbia. 
In  addition  to  the  original  grant  from 
the  Government  the  company  has  ac- 
quired lands  thru  purchasing  other  rail- 
ways which  possessed  land  grants.  The 
interesting  feature  about  these  lands  is 
their  steady  rise  in  value.  In  1905  the 
sales  were  509,386  acres  at  an  average 
of  $4.80  per  acre.  In  1909  the  sales  of 
these  same  lands  were  306,083  acres  at 
an  average  of  $10.96.  In  1910  the  in- 
rush of  settlers  from  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  served  to  increase  the 
demand  for  the  C.  P.  R.  lands  and  829,- 
609  acres  of  the  unimproved  lands  sold 
at  $12.78  per  acre  along  with  145,421 
acres  of  irrigated  lands  at  $26.59  per 
acre.  And,  finally,  in  191 1  the  sales  of 
unimproved  land  were  631,777  acres  at 
the  average  of  $14.11;  and  of  irrigated 
lands  19,097  acres  were  sold  at  the  very 
satisfactory  average  of  $33-63  per  acre. 
This  progressive  rise    in    value  is  most 
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impressive.  Every  year  without  excep- 
tion shows  an  increase  and  in  some 
years  the  increase  is  considerable.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  too,  that  when  the 
company  sells  a  parcel  of  land  to  a  good 
farmer-settler  it  is  just  beginning  its 
profitable  relations  with  him.  For  he 
will  in  all  probability  be  a  heavy  shipper 
of  grain  outward  over  its  lines  in  future 
years,  and  he  will  occasion  the  shipment 
of  much  merchandise  inward  as  well.  So 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
stockholders  and  the  investing  public 
:n  general  attach  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  land  asset.  A  consideration 
of  the  wonderful  increase  in  value  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  naturally  dis- 
poses them  to  accept  as  reasonable  the 
predictions  sometimes  made  by  inter- 
ested Wall  Street  bulls  to  the  effect  that 
the  stock  will  eventually  sell  at  figures 
much  higher  than  those  now  quoted. 
Apart  altogether  from  the  farm  lands 
in  the  three  prairie  Provinces  are  the 
four  mllion  odd  acres  in  British  Colum- 
bia. These  include  some  tracts  rich  in 
minerals.  Under  any  circumstances  they 
will  in  time  be  developed  so  as  to  yield 
good  profits  to  the  shareholders.  The 
realization  of  those  profits  would  be  has- 
tened by  a  removal  of  the  impediments 
now  standing  in  the  way  of  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  farsee'ng  statesmanship  of  the 
C  anadian  Pacific  is  nowhere  more  clearly 
exemplified  than  in  its  great  irrigation 
projects  and  in  its  eflForts  to  stimulate 
immigration  to  the  Dominion.  The  irri- 
gation works  are  at  present  commanrjing 
a  large  amount  of  attention.  Up  to  the 
end  of  June,  1905,  the  expenditures  on 
irrigation  are  given  as  $796,695.  In  the 
succeeding  year  $748,270  were  expended 
for  the  same  purj^ose.  Then  in  the  two 
vears  1907  and  1908  a  further  sum  of 
*^'8^,35i  was  devoted  to  this  imi)rove- 
rnriit  work.  P.y  the  enrj  of  June.  h/k;. 
this  stage  of  the  irrigation  work  was 
prartjrrilly  completed.  The  further  ex- 
p^-nditure  of  $719,514  in  that  year 
brought  the  total  to  $2,849,830.  This 
sum  suffiff-d  to  irrigate  about  35o.or/) 
:\'-rr-^.^  being  the  irrigablr  pr)rtion  of  the 
^^''  tern  P.loek  of  the  arifj  lands  in  the 
F'rovincf  of  Alberta  belonging  lo  the 
These  lands  were  formerly 
'  f!    fi,   })f   <.(    !itf1i-    < .r    IV >    i/nlii'' • 


they  were,  of  course,  unsalable.  B> 
ihis  expenditure  of  less  ;;han  three  mil- 
lions the  company  was  able  to  sell  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  block  for 
more  than  $9,000,000.  The  Western 
Block  of  arid  lands  contained  approxi- 
mately 995,000  acres,  of  which  642,000 
acres  are  declared  to  be  non-irrigable. 
There  are  two  other  blocks — the  Cen- 
tral and  the  Eastern — each  containing 
approximately  1,000,000  acres.  The 
Eastern  Block  was  next  attacked  and 
the  work  of  irrigating  that  is  actively 
progressing.  In  coming  before  the 
stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
1910  the  executive  asked  for  and  secured 
an  appropriation  of  $8,500,000  for  pro- 
viding water  for  the  1,100,000  acres 
comprised  in  this  block.  The  work  is 
estimated  to  take  three  years.  It  is  a 
more  difficult  and  more  expensive  propo- 
sition than  the  irrigation  of  the  West- 
ern Block  proved  to  be.  Up  to  the  end 
of  June,  191 1,  something  over  $2,000.- 
000  had  been  expended  on  this  second 
stage  of  the  irrigation  project.  In  all. 
from  the  beginning,  the  outlay  for  irri- 
gation amounted  to  $5,018,953.  Not  a 
dollar  of  these  expenditures,  past  and 
prospective,  will  be  represented  by  in- 
creased capitalization.  Neither  bonds 
nor  stock  will  be  created  against  them. 
The  whole  amount  required  will  hv 
taken  from  the  accmnulated  surplus  de- 
rived from  land  sales.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  eventually  the  stockholders 
will  reap  a  rich  return  for  the  rnvestnien 
of  their  funds  in  this  work  of  national 
development.  The  whole  enterprise  rep- 
resents constructive  statesmanship  of  the 
highest  order. 

The  illustration  represents  the  great 
dam  at  the  Horseshoe  I'cnd  of  the  Row 
River,  near  Rassano.  This  structure  is 
almo*;t  finished.  The  irrigation  policv 
fit«;  in  with  another  phase  of  the  C.  P. 
R.'s  nifjerialism.  It  is  using  the  lands 
as  a  means  of  providing  a  counterpoise 
to  the  masses  of  American  farmers  now 
establishing  themselves  in  the  Provinces 
of  All)erta  and  Saskatchewan.  Altho 
the  majority  "f  I  lie  farmers  from  the 
Western  .States  are  disposed  to  a(<-epl 
the  resprmsibilities  of  citizenship  inulei 
'he  Rritish  flaj,',  there  is  no  doubt  that 
politiral  stability  is  belter  ensurer]  when 
the   .\Mieri(aj)  settlers  are  inalclied   with 
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a  bod)'  ot  sturdy  farmers  from  England 
iiid  Scotland  eiiiial  or  nearly  equal  to 
ilifui  in  numhirs.  This  devt'lo[)ment  the 
C  anadian  I'acific  is  striving  to  bring  to 
pass  with  every  prospect  of  success. 
The  tenant  farmers  of  luigland  and 
Scotland  have  the  first  call  on  the  irri- 
gated   lands.      These    fanners    are    the 


British  farmer  thru  taking  one  of  the 
C,  P.  R.'s  ready-made  farms  in  the  Irri- 
gation Ik'lt  were  so  convincingly  set 
forth  that  the  company  had  thousands 
of  applications  in  excess  of  the  nui.nber 
it  could  provide  for.  The  men  it  is  put- 
ting on  the  irrigated  farms  are  the  pick 
(^f  the  farmers  in  the  British  Isles.   They 
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vei-y  best  that  Britain  has  in  the  agri- 
cultural line.  Conditions  at  home  have 
been  such  as  to  preclude  the.  hope  of 
acquiring  the  ownership  of  the  land  they 
work.  The  C.  P.  R.  agents  in  England 
dilate  upon  this  fact  from  year  end  to 
year  end.  "Why  be  a  tenant  for  life?" 
they  say,  appealing  to  the  land  hunger 
latent  in  most  masculine  breasts.  "Go 
to  Canada,  own  your  big  farm  and  get 
rich  in  eight  or  ten  years."  Then  they 
proceed  to  explain  how  easy  is  the  road, 
how  complete  are  the  arrangements 
which  the  company  has  made  for  their 
benefit.     The  advantages  accruing  to  the 


are  married  men  in  good  health  with 
good-sized  families.  The  ready-mado 
farms  are  at  the  disposal  of  men  of  this 
class  possessing  from  $1,000  to  $3,000 
ready  cash.  The  company  breaks  and 
sows  the  land,  erects  a  house  and  barn, 
builds  the  fences.  The  cost  of  this  work 
is  added  to  the  sale  price  of  the  farm. 
The  British  farmer  pays  down  one-tenth 
of  the  price ;  the  balance  is  payable  in 
nine  equal  annual  instalments  with  in 
terest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  Alst> 
the  company  provides  competent  men  to 
explain  and  assist  in  the  working  of  the 
irrigation   ditches.     At   central   points   it 
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establishes  demonstration  farms  de- 
signed to  teach  the  new-comers  what  the 
land  will  do  and  how  it  is  to  be  treated. 
Everj'thing"  it  can  do  to  ensure  that  the 
land  will  be  worked  scientifically  and 
profitably  it  does.  The  direct  aim  of  the 
railway  company  in  prosecuting  this 
work  is  to  benefit  its  stockholders.  But 
any  one  can  see  that  in  thus  looking  after 
the  interests  of  its  proprietors  it  is  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  Dominion  and 
of  the  British  Empire  in  a  most  impor- 
tant degree.  It  is  assisting  manfully  to 
provide  Canada  with  what  she  stands 
most  in  need  of — population.  It  is  rap- 
idly transforming-  a  desert  into  land  that 
is  capable  of  bearing  the  richest  crops. 
It  is  ministering-  to  the  Dominion's  Dolit- 
•ral  'Stability-  thru  h^lpin?  to  maintain  an 


equilibrium  between  the  races.  By 
means  of  its  great  steamship  fleets,  ply- 
ing on  various  oceans,  it  is  bringing  to 
Canada  a  steadily  increasing  portion  of 
the  world's  transportation  business.  The 
constant  manifestation  by  the  road's  ex- 
ecutive of  a  public  spirit  has  done  much 
to  earn  for  the  company  the  good  will  of 
the  people.  In  these  days  of  general 
hostility  to  great  corporations  that  is 
something  the  management  is  entitled  to 
be  proud  of.  And  finally,  the  able  and 
honest  administrat'on  of  the  railway's 
afifairs  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  proprietors  has  served  to  earn  for 
the  management  the  respect  of  the  whole 
financial  community  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Saranac   Lake.   N.   Y. 
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Holy   Dawn   of  Holy  Year 

A  Christmas  Carol 

BY  HARRIET  McEWEN   KIMBALL 

Hor.v  dawn  of  holy  year 

When  God  drew  to  us  so  near. 

In  the  Virgin's  Child  revealed 

To  the  eyes  by  faith  unsealed ; 

Child   whose  outstretched   arms   express 

I.ovc  that  longs  to  save  and  ble<s  ! 


Let  thy  joy  a  semblance  take 
<")f  His  love  for  Jesus'  sake! 
Let  the  poor  thy  bounty  share. 
Anrl  the  helpless  feci  thy  care  : 
Creet  thy  friends  with  gifts  since 
Came  the  Gift  supreme  to  be! 


Il( 


Then  thy  best  as  tribute  bring 
To  the  altar  of  thy  King, 
Where  in  ceaseless  mystery 
He  repeats  that  r;ift  to  thee, 
And  the  life  He  wfjuld  bcstr>v\ 
Yields  its  constant  overflow! 

'•    I'.liTH,    N.    II, 
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We 

BY    LOUISE   DUNHAM  GOLDSBERRY 


HMRK  were  thirteen 
j^irls  in  our  class. 
I'he  Seniors  vvero 
ladies,  very  haup^hty 
ladies,  who  wore 
trains  and  walked 
the  collejT^e  corridors 
as  tho  l)orn  to  rule 
the  world, 
they  were 
abominable.  Not 
rcallv ;    but 


they     were 

fully     aboniinablc 

were    then    Sophomores — and 

between  a  Sophomnre    and  a 


When 
Juniors 
so  aw  - 
as     wc 
the    gulf 
Junior    is 


bottomless,  and  bridi^eless,  and  brir.y 
with  wanton  insults,  and  cumbered  with 
derelicts  of  references  to  "little  girls" 
and  "short  dresses"  and  "pigtails"  and 
so  forth,  and  as  hating  a  Junior  is  a  time- 
honored  perquisite  of  a  Sophomore — 
we  lived  up  xo  tradition  nobly.  We 
had  heard  that  our  Adored  President 
had  said  (in  an  unguarded  moment  of 
utter  truthfulness)  that  we  were  the 
brightest  class  he  had  ever  had  in  all  his 


A    College    President.      W'e 
were   different,      (i)  We   dil 


career    as 
knewf    we 

not  like  boys.  (2)  One  of  us  had  a  doll 
in  the  bottom  of  her  trunk  and  that  dol! 
was  the  best-loved  girl  in  college.  (3) 
W'e  all  de-s-p-i-s-e-d  .\lgebra.  (4)  We 
all  intended  to  make  The  World  better 
and  to  do  Great  Deeds. 

So,  naturally,  being  Sophomores  a 
whole  year  was  a  very  Bitter  Dose.  And 
Geometry  was  worse  than  Algebra  ! 

Not  a  Junior  wo're  curls.     Or  pigtails. 

We  did. 

Next  year,  not  a  Senior  but  wore 
trains.     And  coififures. 

We  didn't. 

We  still  wore  pigtails  and  curls  and 
shoe-top  dresses,  and  our  Adored  Presi- 
dent publicly  referred  to  us  as  "Little 
Girls,"  the  night  of  our  Junior  Party. 
The  haughty  Seniors  were  our  guests 
and  they  were  fearfully  elegant,  and 
we  all  wore  white  Swiss  dresses,  low 
neck  and  short  sleeves,  and  wide  ribbon 
sashes,  and  we  did  look  disgustingly 
youthful.     But  auiitlly  pretty. 

Anyway,  Kate  Nash,  the  very  long- 
est   long -trained    Senior    of    them    all. 


always  said  "ick"  for  "ich"  in  the  Ger- 
man class;  and  while  we  were  too  well- 
bred  to  allude  to  it  openly,  we  always 
read  it  slowly  and  d'stinctly,  hoping  she 
might  absorb  the  pronunciation  from  the 
atmosphere. 

She  had  her  German  with  us. 

We  tried  to  improve  her. 

Trigonometry  came  with  Junior  stud- 
ies. 

Logarithms,  we  discovered,  have  a 
saddening  cfTcct  upon  the  joyous  dispo- 
sition. 

We  sent  the  doll  to  an  Orphan  Asy- 
lum. 

Two  of  us  and  I — Patty,  Polly  and 
Peggy — the  college  called  "the  Sweet 
Ps."  Being  devoted  chums,  it  seemed 
(|uite  natural  for  us  to  be  alliterative. 
lUit  when  the  gentlemen  began  calling 
us  that,  we  thought  it  not  quite  right. 
That  is,  Mr.  Shorty  Jones  and  Mr. 
\'ance  and  Mr.  Alphabetical  Smith  once 
sent  us  a  box  of  pinky-white  sweet  peas 
and  addressed  the  box  to  "The  Sweet 
Ps,"  and  the  negro  doorboy  came  to  the 
study  hall  and  said,  "The  Miss  Sweet 
Ps'es  is  wanted  in  the  parlor." 

And  a  Senior  said  quite  loud,  "Don't 
you  think  they  look  more  like  poppies 
this  minute?" 

It  was  Kate  Nash  said  that.  And  1 
smiled  sweetly  over  my  shoulder  at  her 
as  I  walked  out  and  said,  "Ick  do." 

Mr.  Shorty  Jones  was  seventeen ;  Mr. 
Alphabetical  Smith  (he  had  three  front 
mitials)  was  quite  old;  he  was  twenty 
the  day  we  had  our  Junior  Party,  and 
he  thanked  us  solemnly  for  the  honor 
we  had  shown  him  in  giving,  him  a 
birthday  party. 
The  very  idea ! 

Mr.  Slimmy  Vance  was  seventeen. 
And  Mac  was  eighteen. 
And  Mac — well.  Patty  wanted  h"m 
and  Polly  claimed  him  and  I — owned 
him!  Mine.  I'd  let  the  girls  have  every 
one  of  my  cousins  (aiul  I  had  eight  per- 
fectly dear  Boy  cousins),  and  have  all 
the  class  Brothers,  but  somehow  I  never 
felt  in  a  divisible  mood  about  Mac. 
Polly  told   me   I   was   simply   greedy   to 
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take  the  very  pick  of  all  the  gentlemen, 
and  Patty  told  me  she  knew  he'd  find 
her  eyes  far  more  beautiful  than  my 
eyes  if  he  would  only  look  at  them. 
Didn't  her  own  Father  tell  her  they  were 
"nicest  eyes  in  the  world"  and  didn't  I 
suppose  her  Father  knew^ 

I  said:  "In  his  world,  of  course;  but 
Mac  owns  a  world  aid  his  own,  a.nd  Mac 
says  my  eyes  are  the  "sweetest  eyes  in 
the  world.'  " 

So  Patty  kissed  mc  and  sighed,  "It's 
such  a  pity  he  isn't  twins." 

Our  College  has  two  Literary  Soci- 
eties. In  ours,  each  member  as  proposed 
stops  just  over  the  threshold  of  the  Soci- 
ety Room,  and  is  initiated.  It's  just 
some  very  foolish  questions,  but  when 
Patty  first  came  to  school  she  did  not  at 
all  approve  of  the  questions. 

There  she  stood;  just  inside  the  door- 
sill.     A  perfectly  darling  girl. 

Said  the  Society  President : 

"What  is  your  ancestral  pedigree?" 

Patty  stared. 

Said  the  Society  President : 

"Who  was  your  Grandmother?" 

Patty  gasped. 

Said  the  Society  President : 

"Who  is  your  Father?" 

Said  Patty,  in  a  voice  of  deadly  sar- 
casm: 

"I  have  every  reason  to  believe  my 
ancestors  were  merely  human  beings ; 
iveren't  yours?  My  Great  Grandmother 
was  a  Washerwoman  who  had  a  coronet 
on  her  three  silver  spoons  and  called 
herself  the  daughter  of  Irish  Kings;  my 
''Grandfather  left  me  a  million  dollars 
when  he  died ;  my  Father  is  one  of  the 
'.Sons  of  God'  who  married  one  of  the 
daughters  of  men.'  And  my  mother  is 
an  angel." 

The  .Society  FVesident  walked  over  to 
Patty  and  shook  hands.  "You're  a  brick," 
■^aid  she. 


"iinc- 


cents    due    the    slan^r    1>''X. 


sung  out  the  Mentor  (We  rail  her  the 
"manners-mender"; . 

The  Sorif-ty  President  walkerl  back  to 
her  seat.     And  hunted  her  pocket. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "it  was  worth  every 
'•ent  of  it.  Will  sf<mel>ody  please  lend 
»ne  a  nickel  ?" 

r  left  my  chair  to  go  ;mrl  hug 
Patty,  and  Polly  followed,  and  we  fin- 
ished the  Program  that  time  with  a  gay 


little  dance.  Nobody  felt  like  listening 
to  essays  and  a  debate  on  "Whether  a 
Girl  Ought  to  Marry  or  Remain  an'  Old 
Maid  from  Graduation  On  and  Devote 
Herself  to  Improving  the  World." 

While  I  did  not  like  the  name  "Cor- 
nelia," and  I  always  thought  she  ought 
to  have  been  ashamed  to  have  only  two 
sons  to  exhibit,  1  thought  it  beautiful  to 
call  them  "jewels,"  and  I  had  always  in- 
tended to  be  the  proud  mother  of  a 
dozen  "jewels"  like  Cornelia's. 

Speaking  of  jewels,  Patty  had  some 
lovely  diamonds.  Of  course,  she  could 
not  wear  them ;  being  a  fifteen-year-old 
Freshman  is  as  trying  as  a  sweet-and- 
perfectly-dear-girl  can  stand.  Of  course, 
a  Freshman  and  a  Senior  are  on  equal- 
ity, in  our  two  societies.  And  it  is  only 
inside  our  two  Society  Rooms  that  the 
shackles  fall  from  Freshmen  and  a  bril- 
liant intellect  glows  above  all  Senior 
mediocrities  like — like — well,  like  we  all 
glowed.  Nearly  all.  There  were  just 
two  of  us  that  never  even  twinkled;  just 
made-out-of-earth  girls  — they  might 
have  been  Seniors,  those  two  girls,  even 
as  Freshmen — so  dear  and  stupid ! 

Each  of  us  three  had  three  proposals 
that  Junior  Party  night. 

Polly  was  sixteen ;  almost  seventeen. 
Patty  was  seventeen.  And  I  was  six- 
teen; almost  fifteen. 

And  as  a  party  with  just  girls  is  poky, 
our  Lady  Principal  permitted  every  girl's 
brothers  and  cousins  to  crjme  ;  new  and 
then. 

So  we  were  all  dressed  alike.  And 
Patty  carried  a  bunch  of  pink  sweet 
peas,  tied  with  white  ribbon,  and  Polly 
white,  tied  with  \nnk  ribbon,  and  mine 
was  a  perfectly  gorgeous  one  of  pink 
and  white,  tied  with  pink  and  white  rib- 
bons. 

Mr.  Slimmy  Vance  and  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Shorty  Jr)nes  proposed  to  each 
of  us.  Mr.  Alphabetical  Smith  explained 
it  afterward,  when  we  all  met  in  a 
corner  of  the  dining-room.  I  thought 
Rejected  Suitors  woiiUl  look  as  tho  the 
Mmshinc  had  turned  black  in  tiieir  skies 
and  life  was  a  burden;  but  those  crea- 
tures lofjkcd  as  gay  and  frivolous  as  tho 
they  had  never  been  refused  three  timers 
ajjiece  by  Patty  anrl  Polly  aiul  me. 

Said  Mr.  Jones : 

"Wh'if  flid  Miss  I'dllx  sav.  kids?" 


ij8o 
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And  the  other   two  chorused   in   soft 
liitle  voices,  "  'No,  I  will  not.'  " 
Same  here,"  said  Mr.  Junes. 

"And  what  did  Miss  Folly  say,  kids.''" 
said  Mr.  Jones. 

"And  those  wretclied  bi)ys  chorused 
again,  in  a  quite  tart  voice,  "  'Certainly 
not!'" 

"Same  here,"  groaned  Mr.  Jones. 

"And  what  did  Miss  P*-'ggy  say, 
kids?" 

And  they  chorused  in  a  scared  little 
voice,  "  'Oh,  no,  please.'  " 

"Same  here,"  said  that  Shorty  Jones. 

"Now,"  said  Shorty  Jones,  "since  we 
have  all  had  the  honor  of  all  being  re- 
fused hy  all  The  Sweet  Ps,  I  move  we 
have  cream  all  around  and  bear  our 
crushed  affections  like  the  men  of  the 
world  we  are." 

And  we  all  laughed  and  laughed  till 
our  Adored  President  came  across  to 
laugh  with  us  just  because  it  was  so 
catching. 

And  Mr.  Alphabetical  Smith  said  that 
(if  course  they  knew  we  were  very 
\oung  {arvi  Patty  seventeen!),  but  they 
had  talked  it  over  very  seriously  and 
decided  each  would  take  a  chance  on  the 
three  of  us,  and  that  they  really  did  hoi)e 
for  one  of  them  to  win  one  of  us;  it  did 
not  matter  to  any  of  them  which  one 
would  take  zvhich. 

Patty  sniflfed.  "Next  time,"  said-  she. 
We'll  all  accept  all  of  you — I'll  accept 
all  three,  and  Polly '11  accept  all  three, 
and  Peggy'll  accept  all  three." 

And  those  giddy  boys  chorused  in  a 
scared  little  voice,  "  'Oh,  no,  please.'  " 

That  was  a  lovely  Party. 

Christmas,  just  the  three  of  us  were 
left  behind  at  school.  And  only  the 
Lady  Principal  of  all  the  teachers. 

Patty's  Father  was  in  Algiers,  and 
there  was  scarlet  fever  in  Polly's  town, 
and  my  own  Beloveds  were  in  Europe. 

Patty  had  a  Hundred  Dollars  in  Gold. 
To  spend.  And  Polly  and  I  had  just 
Forty-one  Dollars  and  Seventeen  Cents. 

I  had  a  weep.  And  Polly's  eyes  were 
red  and  so  were  Patty's  when  we  met 
at  breakfast. 

Said  our  Lady  Principal : 

"My  Dears.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a 
Christmas  present  of  Today.  You  may 
go  where  you  please — under  your  own 
chaperonage — do  what   von   please,   stay 


until  you  please  to  return  just  so  you  arc 
in  hy  8  o'clock  this  evening." 

She  kissed  us.  Then  she  came  back 
ui  a  moment.  '1  think,"  she  said,  low 
and  tender  and  sweet,  "1  think  you  will 
undoubtedly  meet  CniusT  thic  Loim  out 
in  that  snow-white  town  today." 

Patty's  face  shone  young  and  lovely, 
and  Patty's  arms  gathered  Polly  and  me 
in.  "Cirls,"  said  Patty,  "let's  go  and 
hunt  for  lliM  !" 

A  Salvation  Army  Woman  was  beat- 
ing a  kettle,  down  on  a  busy  corner.  We 
pecked  in  the  kettle.  Just  about  a  hun- 
dred pennies  and  nickels  and  dimes  to 
give  Christmas  Dinner  to  a  thousan<l 
poor  children. 

So  Polly  and  1  dropped  in  some  nice 
green  bills  and  Patty  a  gold  piece. 

"God  bless  you,"  said  the  Woman, 
and  clank-clank-clank  she  beat  the  black 
kettle. 

The  snow  was  deep  and  clean,  and 
street  signs  were  framed  in  it,  and  all 
the  wires  overhead  were  swathed  round 
in  it,  and  the  city  looked  like  a  lovely 
strange  city  Pd  never  before  seen,  in  its 
trails  and  velvets  of  new-fallen  snow. 

At  the  water-front  the  wind  was  ris- 
ing. The  Suspension  Bridge  was  an 
aerial  thing  of  beauty  ;  all  its  iron  rope* 
were  ropes  of  white  velvet  and  all  its 
curves  a  white  mystery  spanning  the 
river. 

And  the  wind  went  by  in  gusts  and  in 
singings  and  blew  snowy  breath  against 
us  and  whimpered  up  along  the  eaves  of 
the  tall  commission  houses.  And  then, 
suddenly,  the  city  seemed  hidden  and 
squalor  brooded  over  the  narrow  streets. 

A  door  had  a  wisp  of  white  tied  on 
the  knob.  And  in  the  dark  passage  be- 
tween tw'o  houses,  back  by  a  door,  stood 
women. 

Patty  went  up  to  them.  Their  eyes 
w-atched  her;  a  little  fierce,  a  little  sullen, 
Patty's  lovely  face  leaned  down  to  a 
woman  huddled  on  the  doorstep.  "Oh." 
she  said,  "what  is  it?" 

"It's  me  baby  that's  dead."  said  the 
woman.    "That's  all,"  said  the  woman. 

Patty  followed  her  into  the  house. 
There  was  a  little  stove,  with  a  handful 
of  red  coals,  in  that  room;  and  in  the 
front  room  where  the  white  was  on  the 
doorknob,  was  a  tiny  girl-baby.  .*^o 
white,    so    luminouslv    white,    that    babv 
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face  seemed   fairer  than  the  great  snow- 
rtakes  breaking-  against  the  window  pane. 

Patty  sobbed  and  caught  the  woman 
in  her  arms.  '"Oh,  you  poor  thing ;  you 
poor,  poor  thing!"  she  cried,  hugging 
her  close  and  sobbing  against  her  face. 
The  woman  clung  and  quivered  and  then 
in  a  wild  burst  of  weeping  lay  in  Patty's 
arms,  broken.  And  the  other  women 
wept  softly  and  reached  hands  to  com- 
fort and  one  touched  Patty's  cheek 
and  whispered :  '"You  blessed  child — ■ 
them's  the  first  tears  she  let  fall  since 
her  baby  died." 

And  Polly  and  I  went  away.  We 
knew  Patty  was  safe  as  if  angels'  wings 
covered  her.  And  we  found  a  coal-yard 
that  we  cajoled  into  sending  a  lot  of 
coal  that  instant,  and  we  found  a  gro- 
cery and  we  never  knew  before  what 
quantities  of  groceries  a  green  piece  of 
money  could  buy. 

While  we  were  there  a  carriage  came. 
Mother  anrl  baby-in-its-box  and  the  poor 
father  and  another  man  and  woman — all 
to  ride  in  that  carriage  to  the  graveyard 
to  lay  the  baby  under  the  snow. 

Patty  asked  the  mother  if  she  would 
not  rather  have  the  little  children's 
White  Hearse.  But  she  sobbed  and  said 
she'd  never,  never  again  carry  her  baby 
and  she'd  rather  have  it  that  way.  So 
Patty  slipped  some  of  her  gold  pieces 
into  the  woman's  hand  and  kissed  her, 
and  when  the  carriage  turned  the  corner 
and  the  white  wisp  was  taken  from  the 
door  knob,  the  neighbor  women  saifl 
they  would  have  the  two  rooms  warm 
and  clean,  and  gr^^d  hot  dinner  waiting 
when  the  carriage  brought  the  mother 
hack  without  the  baby. 

And  Polly  wrapped  another  of  Patty's 
gold  pieces  in  a  yellow  bill,  and  gave  it 
to  the  woman  who  had  callerl  Patty  a 
bU  -,fd  child" — she  was  so  mothcrly- 
!';okiiig — to  keep  for  herself  and  the 
other  women  for  a  Christmas  gift.  And 
the  woman  just  choked  and  whispered 
when  We  all  shor>k  hands.  "Little  Ladies, 
pray  to  God  A 'mighty  you  won't  never 
go  htingry  and  froze ;  hungry  and 
froze!" 

Wc  didn't  talk  much  going  back  up 
hill.     The  ice-floes  in  the  river  clinked 
;ind  clinker!    and    marlc  eerie  music,  and 
thf  wash  of  the  waters  Inp-lapped — Inp- 
Inpprd.  and   the   great   soundless   fl'ikes 


fell  and  whirled  upward  and  sank  and 
eddied.  And  off,  uptown,  behind  the 
veils  of  falling  snow,  the  Christmas  Bells 
played ;  and  we  walked  slowly  up  hill. 

And  we  stopped  in  a  little  church  and 
kneeled  down  and  prayed  as  the  woman 
bade  us :  that  we  might  never  "go  hun- 
gry and  froze ;  hungry  and  froze." 

Said  Patty :  "Did  we  get  her  name 
and  the  name  of  the  street  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  house?" 

"Patty,"  I  replied,  "we  did." 

"Because,"  said  Patty,  "it  will  keep  us 
right  busy  getting  a  trunk  of  clothes  to- 
gether and  getting  it  down  there  before 
night." 

We  sorted  our  wardrobes  for  the  next 
fifteen  minutes,  mentally,  and  laid  out 
the  things  for  that  trunk. 

But  at  dinner,  when  our  Lady  Prin- 
cipal said  softly,  "My  Dears?" 

We  said,  softlv,  "We  found  The 
Lord " 

And  she  kissed  us,  and  sitting  about  a 
great  fire  of  logs,  we  told  her. 

She  let  me  go  out  alone  with  Mac, 
after  dinner;  to  see  the  wonderful  white 
city  with  its  diamond  crown  and  its 
ropes  of  d'amonds  and  rainbow;  and  it 
was  beyond  words  beautiful,  white  and 
muffled  and  electric-light  girded  and 
iridescent. 

And  Mac  said:  "P<^ggy,  I  love  you!" 

"Peggy,  wait  for  me."  Mac  said.  "I 
know;  you  arc  just  a  schoolgirl  and  I 
am  a  man  ;  nearly.  But  Peggy — Peggy 
all  the  world  is  just  Peggy  to  me!" 

"Yes,  Mac." 

"You  do  imderstand?" 

"Yes,  Mac." 

"You  —  you  —  could  —  sometime  — 
love  me?" 

"Yes,  Mac." 

"Sweet  Ps.  Sweet  Ps,"  whisj)ered 
.Mac ;  "but  mine  is  the  sweetest  of  all." 

When  the  girL  all  came  back,  and  the 
lessens  went  on,  and  the  haughty  Sen- 
iors increased  in  haughtiness  as  Com- 
mencement neared.  we  were  all  happy 
ns  girls  could  be. 

Wc  tf*lfl   them   we  had   had  the  love 
liesl  Christmas  of  all  our  thirteen   vvlu) 
next  year  were  lo  be  the  Seniors. 

Rut  we  never  told  that  prayer  wc 
ever  and  anon  shivered  and  prayerl  river: 
never  to  go  "himgrv  find  froze  ;  htmgry 
and  froze." 

Washinoton,  D    C,        \ 


Great   Britain   and   Germany 

BY    LORD  HALDANE 

[The  following  article  is  llic  aiitjatainc  ol  an  uddicDS  recently  delivered  at  Oxfunl  by 
Ihe  Riglit  Uoiiurable  X'iscount  ilaUlane,  H.  B.  M.,  Secretary  of  Slate  for  War.  We  are  en- 
abled to  print  it  thru  the  coiirteiiy  and  assistance  of  I'resiident  Nicholas  Murray  lUitler,  of 
C'uluml.ia  L'niversity.  We  believe  our  readers  will  be  intc  rested  in  this  discuss'on  of  ihe  rela- 
liuns  Ijetwccn  the  two  countries. — Fditor.1 


GI:KMANV  is  a  .specially  diftkiilt 
country  to  understand.  Never- 
theless, a  ptricHl  in  history  has 
arrived  when  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
public  men  to  endeavor  to  follow  and 
fathom  the  currents  of  public  life  and 
opinion  in  other  countries.  To  this  end 
the  study  of  national  spirit  is  essential. 
How  often  have  I  seen  in  the  news- 
papers of  both  Germany  and  England 
articles  which  missed  the  point  and 
attributed  unreal  motives,  simply  becausj 
the  writers  were  wanting  in  knowledge ! 
And  what  is  true  of  journalists  may  be 
true  even  of  statesmen. 

Two  years  ago  a  book  appeared  in 
Germany  which  contained  several  things 
which  impressed  me  a  good  deal.  It  was 
a  reprint  of  five  addresses  delivered  by 
one  of  the  best  known  of  modern  h'sto- 
rians  of  philosophy  and  literature — Pro- 
fessor Windelband,  of  Heidelberg.  In 
this  work  Professor  Windelband  traces 
the  course  of  German  thought,  in  the 
poets  as  well  as  the  metaphysicians  and 
moralists,  thru  the  century  that  is  just 
over.  He  shows  how  the  creed  of 
romanticism  had  its  form  profoundly 
modified  by  the  growth  of  a  demand  for 
a  practical  application  to  life.  He  points 
out  that,  just  as  Schleiermacher  tried  to 
give  religion  a  practical  significance  for 
the  lives  and  deeds  of  educated  people, 
so  Hegel  summoned  them  from  their 
dreams  to  realize  themselves  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  to  the  state. 
This  fruitful  period  was  succeeded  by 
one  of  materialism  and  pessimism,  which 
again,  under  positivist  habits  of  mind, 
gave  way  to  the  standpoint  of  science, 
and  especially  of  psychology.  The  larger 
significance  of  the  historical  method  was 
forgotten.  "Just  at  the  moment."  says 
the  professor,  "when  we  Germans  had 
begim  to  make  history,  we  ceased  to 
wish  to  krioM'  anything  of  history."    The 
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])u\\erful  personality  of  a  man  of  genius, 
liismarck,  had  created  the  German  Imh- 
pire;  his  call  for  the  exercise  of  a 
national  will  found  a  response  in  all 
directions,  and  the  impulse  to  vol'tion 
rather  than  speculation,  to  action  and 
creation  became  dominant. 

But  at  this  stage  Wiiidelband  points 
out  that  a  new  tendency  made  itself  felt. 
Democracy  seemed  to  begin  to  move 
with  giant  strides.  The  masses  realized 
that  for  the  attainment  of  practical  re- 
sults knowledge  was  power,  and  the 
schoolmaster  a  veritable  levelcr  up.  The 
workmen  demanded  participation  in 
what  had  been  the  privilege  of  leader- 
ship of  the  classes.  Social  problems  be- 
came increasingly  attractive,  and  there 
was  apparent  a  tendency  to  regard  it  as 
possible  to  look  on  all  men  as  alike  who 
had  attained  to  a  certain  standard  of 
learning. 

This  tendency,  he  says,  produced  an 
almost  immediate  reaction.  The  fear 
arose  that  the  unique  value  and  qualit\ 
of  personality  might  be  overlooked,  and 
even  lost  to  the  nation.  Personality  in 
thought,  in  art,  in  action,  had  been  thv 
mam  source  of  the  strength  of  the  Ger- 
man nation,  and  now  it  .seemed  that  a 
movement  was  on  foot  to  reduce  indi- 
viduality to  a  dead  level  on  the  demand 
of  the  masses.  He  tells  us  how  the  pro- 
test against  this  demand  assumed  its  first 
form  in  art.  and  how  the  strongest  ex- 
pression of  the  struggle  of  individuality 
to  free  itself  from  the  crushing  and  lev- 
eling power  of  the  masses  came  from 
Nietzsche.  This,  he  says,  was  the  secret 
of  the  hold  wlrch  Nietzsche  got  over 
great  numbers  of  his  countrymen.  Puit 
Nietzsche's  was  a  too  brutal  insistence 
on  the  right  of  the  "overman"  to  domi- 
nate. It  was  an  "Unr.certung  aUer 
J  Vote."  It  confused  the  national  ideas 
of  value  and  moral  worth,  and  it  could 
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not  last.     A  yet  more  modern  tendency 
has,    declares    the    professor,    set    in    in 
Germany.     The  demand  has  been  made 
that  philosophy  shall  show  the  way  to  a 
better    and    more    real    appreciation    of 
moral  values  of  a  permanent  kind,  the 
kind  that  has,  amid  the  changing-  inter- 
ests of  the  period,  an  abiding  loundation 
in  a  higher  spiritual   reality.     The   rule 
of  the  masses  has  increased  and  is  in-' 
creasing  so  far  as  the  things  of  outward 
life  are  concerned.     What  is  needed  is  a 
strong  and  hightened  personal  life  that 
can  win  back  and  preserve  its  own  spir- 
itual inwardness.     Thus  there  is  appar- 
ent in  Germany  a  new  tendency  to  return 
to  the  great  syst'ims  of  idealism  which 
have  proclaimed  the  spiritual  foundation 
of  all  reahty.     It  is  not  with  the  transi- 
tory forms  of  the  old  eitort  at  logical 
construction    that    educated    opinion    is 
concerning  itself.    The  abstract  formulas 
of  the  old  metaphysics  no  longer  interest 
the  general  student.     Ijut  he  has  begun 
to  realize  once   more   the   splendid   and 
convincing  power  with  which  the  great 
German    thinkers    disentangled    from    a 
mass   of  historical   material   the   perma- 
nent   basis    of    moral    and    intellectual 
values,  and  brought  to  the  general  con- 
sciousness a  significance  in  these  values 
that   was   beyond   the   level   of   what   is 
transitory    or    merely    utilitarian.      The 
relation  of  the  self-conscious  and  self- 
developing  individual  to  the  community 
is  the  new  problem,  and  the  great  ques- 
tion is  how  the  infinite  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual inner  life,  and  the  claims  of  the 
.society    of    which    the    individual    is    a 
member  and  on  which  he  is  dependent, 
are  to  be  reconciled.     This  is  the  task 
which  modern  Germany  has  set  to  phil- 
osophy and  art,  and  on  the  solution  they 
offer  will   depend   the  r|uestion   whether 
they  are  considered  worthy  of  their  mis- 
sion. 

Such  is  the  view  of  modern  Germany 
set  before  us  by  Professor  VVind<-lbanrI 
as  lately  as  two  years  ago.  With  us  in 
Great  Britain  the  state  of  things  is  not 
'(iiite  the  same.  Democracy  is  no  doubt 
.'idvancing,  and  with  even  greater  strides 
than  across  the  German  Ocean.  But, 
;dtho  ther^-  is  a  growing  demand  for 
fdtirafion.  there  is,  T  think,  a  greater 
di=iposition  here  among  the  masses  to 
rejj.'ird  the  man  who  already  possesses  it 


as  in  a  class  apart.     It  is  a  possession 
less  familiar  to  our  people.     They  have 
never  been  led  by  fightmg  philosophers 
such  as  were  Marx  and  Lassalle.     The 
professors  of  political  economy   do   not 
come    on    the    side    of    the    movement 
toward  Socialism  as  freely  as  is  the  case 
in  Germany.    Nor  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the   cry   against   socialistic   legislation   a 
battle  cry  of  our  political  strife  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent.    And  yet  the 
two   democracies    have,   in   vital    points, 
such  as  the  desire  that  the  state  should 
insist   on   better   conditions    of    life    for 
those  who  work  with  their  hands,  much 
in  common.     It  is  one  of  the  most  reli- 
able foundations  for  the  hope  of  better 
and  more  intimate  relations  between  the 
two  countries  in  the  days  to  come  that 
this  should  be  so.     The  German  democ- 
racy would  doubtless  follow  its  rulers  to 
war,    as    would    in    all    probability    the 
democracy  here.     But  both  democracies 
are  more  and  more  influencing  the  policy 
of  these   rulers,   as   the   German   Chan- 
cellor pointed  out  in  a  speech  made  not 
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loi.g  ago,  ami  iicilhcr  tlcmucracy  leganls 
war  in  any  other  light  than  tliat  ot  a 
calamity.  A  niarkctl  ami  growing  in- 
tc-rt'ht  in  l>^t•b^mg  forward  the  (kiiiami 
tor  the  scjlutiou  ol  social  problems  is  a 
guarantee  ot  peace.  1  he  more  intimate 
the  knowledge  of  each  other's  affairs  be- 
comes in  the  case  of  the  two  nations  the 
better  for  everybody.  iJut  the  process 
cannot  be  a  very  rapid  one.  The  differ- 
ence of  temperament  i-^  partly  racial  and 
partly  due  to  other  reasons. 

1  have  tried  to  disentangle  the  genesis 
and  growth  of  some  differences  ot  men- 
tal habit  and  tradition  which  make  it 
difficult  for  Englishmen  and  Germans 
fully  to  understand  each  other,  if  my 
analysis  is  even  approximately  riglu, 
there  is  room  for  the  citizens  of  both 
countries  to  become  less  keenly  consciou.-> 
than  at  present  of  each  other's  intirmi- 
ties.  In  the  great  mission  of  civilizing 
the  world,  in  its  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development,  in  the  production  and 
exchange  of  goods,  in  science,  in  litera- 
ture, in  art,  the  two  nations  have  many 
opportunities  and  aptitudes  in  common. 
'1  heirs  is  a  mission  and  a  duty  in  the  dis- 
charge of  which  rivalry  might  well  be 
stingicss.  It  were  a  thousand  pities  it 
peaceful  co-operation  in  work  so  mani- 
fold and  so  great,  and  so  much  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  world  as  a  whole,  were 
marred  or  even  impeded  by  unnecessary 
suspicions.  And  yet  the  marring  and 
the  hindering  are  often  to  be  witnessed. 
They  arise  mainly  from  what  is  the 
source  of  most  of  the  evils  of  life,  ig- 
norance and  want  of  forbearance.  Given 
fuller  knowledge,  and  that  capacity  for 
self-restraint  should  quickly  and  surely 
operate  which  among  educated  races 
generally  checks  the  tendencies  to  di- 
verge coming  from  difference  of  tem- 
perament. Still,  even  this  capacity  can- 
not always  be  reckoned  on.  There  are 
many  Englishmen  and  Germans  who 
have  knowledge,  and  who  practise  this 
self-restraint.  But  there  are  still  more, 
even  among  the  highly  educated  classes, 
who  in  varying  degrees  fail  to  do  so.  I 
have  seen  a  good  many  illustrations  of 
mischief  arising  from  the  want  of  the 
practice.  Some  of  those  that  were  least 
important  in  themselves  have  left  with 
me  the  most  vivid  im])ressions.  I  have 
witnessed  in  business  relations  the  short- 


it  )ming  in  this  respect  oi  able  men  ot 
Ixtth  countries.  I  used  to  see  it  in  the 
days  when  1  was  at  the  liar,  and  I  now 
sometimes  see  the  .same  shortcoming 
illustrated  in  public  affairs,  i  have 
noticed  cases  in  which  Germans  have 
misjudged  the  meaning  of  liritish  policy. 
.\nd  1  have  observed  English  politicians 
at  times  apt  either  unduly  to  suspect  the 
supposed  particular  intentions  of  Ger- 
man statesmen,  or  altenialively  to  think 
that  good  may  be  done  by  indulging  in 
vague  and  sentimental  appeals  to  them. 
Now  German  policy  is  largely  influenced 
by  i'russia.  it  is  a  habit  of  mind  of 
Prussians  to  begin  by  defining  a  princi- 
ple and  then  to  test  everything  by  it. 
riiey  are  not  fond  of  gush,  and  are  sur- 
l)rised  if  any  one  doubts  that  the  natural 
1  joint  of  de'parture  should  naturally  be 
to  lay  down  clearly  as  a  preliminary  to 
discussion  what  they  liold  to  be  the  hi- 
lercst  of  Germany.  It  is  well  to  realize 
this  habit  of  thought  and  to  take  account 
of  it.  To  ignore  it  is  only  to  get  our- 
selves misunderstood  and  probably  sup- 
posed to  be  concealing  some  hidden 
counter  policy.  German  habits  of  think- 
ing in  aljstract  terms,  even  when  dealing 
with  the  most  immediate  and  practical 
affairs,  and  of  looking  for  principles 
everywhere,  make  things  at  times  trying 
for  those  who  have  not  this  useful  if 
difficult  habit  of  mind  in  the  same  de- 
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Then  the  German  language  is  another 
cause  of  hindrance  to  Englishmen.  I 
wish  all  our  politicians  who  concern 
themselves  with  Anglo-German  relations 
— those  vyho  are  pro-German  as  well  as 
those  who  are  not — could  go  to  Berlin 
and  learn  something,  not  only  of  the 
language  and  intellectual  history  of 
Prussia,  but  of  the  standpoint  of  her 
people,  and  of  the  disadvantages  as  well 
as  the  advantages  of.  an  excessive  lucidi- 
ty of  conception.  Nowhere  else  in  Ger- 
many that  I  know  of  is  this  to  be  studied 
so  advantageously  and  so  easily  as  in 
Berlin,  the  seat  of  Government,  the 
headquarters  of  Real-poiitik,  and  it 
seems  to  me  most  apparent  among  the 
liighly  educated  classes  there.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  get  more  understand- 
ing of  personal  equations  than  is  current 
among  us  Englishmen.  If  judges  and 
merchants   and   diplomatists  can   be   led 
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into  wrong  impressions,  how  much  more 
are  the  multitudes  here,  who  have  no 
direct  knowledge  of  foreign  habits  of 
mind,  likely  to  make  mistakes?  And 
what  is  true  of  us  is  true  of  the  Germans 
themselves.  We  also  have  some  admir- 
able qualities  which  are  obscured  by  our 
other  characteristics.  It  requires  Hfe 
among  us  and  knowledge  of  pur  ways 
and  of  our  language  to  disentangle  the 
true  relation  and  character  of  these 
qualities.  If  the  process  is  once  started, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  continue.  French- 
men and  Russians  now  appreciate  us 
more  than  they  did,  simply  because  im- 
proved international  relations  have  at 
last  led  them  to  look  for  our  good  quali- 
ties rather  than  to  look  on  ou*" 
deficiencies.  A  similar  change  for 
the  better  has  even  now  come  over 
our  relations  with  our  relatives  in 
the  United  States.  What  an  excelleni 
thing  it  would  be  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  if  the  process  were  to  set  in  all 
round,  so  that  just  as  we  and  the  French 
and  the  Russians  and  the  Americans 
have  found  a  strong  inclination  to  look 
for  and  belie\'e  in  the  best  in  each  other, 
the  same  tendency  were  to  set  in  as  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  ourselves !  There 
is  no  apparently  insuperable  reason  why 
in  forming  a  new  friendship  we  should 
not  carry  on  other  and  older  friendships, 
and  carry  them  with  us  into  the  new  one 
to  the  profit  of  everyone  concerned. 
Such  a  change  might  not  supersede  con- 
siderations of  self-defense,  but  its  ten- 
dency would  probably  be  in  the  direction 
of  lightening  the  financial  burdens  which 
these  entail. 

What  is  wanted  is,  then,  education  in 
mutual  understanding.  I  can  think  of  few 
things  more  desirable  for  the  world  at 
this  moment  than  that  England  and  Ger- 
many should  come  to  understand  each 
other.  But  such  mutual  understanding 
is  not  possible  excepting  on  the  basis  of 
study  and  the  knowledge  that  is  born  of 
it.  On  the  whole,  I  think  we  are  more 
deficient  in  this  study  than  arc  the  Ger- 
mans. They  know  our  literature  and 
our  history  much  Urtter  than  we  do 
theirs.  Shakespeare  and  Scott  are  al- 
most as  familiar  to  them  as  they  are  to 
ourselves.  For  r^ne  Briton  that  ran  rear! 
and  speak  German  there  arr-  five  Ger- 
mans that  can  read  and  speak  English. 


Un  the  other  hand,  they  seem  to  me  to 
know  almost  less  of  our  way  of  looking 
at  things  than  we  do  of  theirs.  We  are 
not  really  a  nation  that  conceals  deep 
laid  plans  and  selfish  schemes  under  the 
guise  of  obscurity  in  word  and  deed. 
vVe  do  not  seek,  as  of  set  principle  and 
purpose,  to  annex  more  and  more  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  advance  of  all 
others.  What  we  have  actually  done  in 
this  direction  we  have  done — not  as  the 
outcome  of  any  preconceived  and 
thought-out  policy,  but  because  for  a 
long  time  we  were  the  only  people  on 
the  spot,  and  because  at  the  moment  it 
was  the  obvious  thing  to  do  and  we  were 
the  only  pej^ple  ready  to  do  it.  Germany 
seems  to  me  to  have  had  one  particular 
piece  of  ill  luck,  the  misfortune  of  hav- 
ing been  born  as  a  nation  a  hundred 
years  late  in  the  world's  history.  The 
fact  lias  modified  the  form  of  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  her  mode  of 
development.  But  il  need  not  materially 
hamper  her  progress.  She  is  already 
one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world 
in.  virtue  of  character  and  intellectual 
endowment.  Her  power  of  organization 
is  unrivaled.  She  has  high  standards  of 
excellence  in  her  methods  and  great  apti- 
tude for  what  is  actual  and  concrete. 
She  is  penetrating  everywhere  and  to 
the  profit  of  mankind.  Nothing  is  likely 
to  keep  her  back — and  1  think  1  may  add 
that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  smootli  her 
|)ath  as  really  frank  and  easy  relations 
m  commerce,  in  politics,  in  society,  with 
this  country.  I-'or  some  of  us — a  great 
many  of  us — believe  that  the  greater  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Germany,  the 
greater  will  be  our  trade  and  commerce. 
Co-operation  in  develo])ment  is  a  great 
factor  for  all  concerned. 

No  doubt  there  are  subjective  difficul 
ties.  I  have  already  referred  to  those 
occasioned  by  the  barrier  erected  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  German  language.  It 
possesses  advantages,  but  it  also  pos- 
sesses disadvantages,  and  causes  some- 
what of  a  gulf  between  the  German  and 
his  foreign  neighbors.  One  cannot, 
however  appreciative  one  may  be  of 
things  (jerman,  but  make  certain  com 
plaints  of  this  language.  The  verb  is 
remote  from  Ihe  substantive,  and  is  a 
sore  trial  to  the  ff)reigner.  'Ihe  Gothit: 
type  and  the  Kinsiv-Schrift  are  oppres- 
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sions  tu  the  foreij^n  eye.  In  the  liands 
t»l  a  bad  writer  this  language  is  a  burden 
even  to  the  student.  Larlyle  himself,  a 
real  admirer  of  German  literature,  has 
tu  say  in  his  "Frederick  the  Great"  that 
"German  to  this  day  is  a  frightful  dia- 
lect for  the  stupid,  the  pedant  and  the 
dullard  sort.  ( )nly  in  the  hands  of  the 
gifted  does  it  become  supremely  goud." 
IJut  1  sometimes  think  that  even  the 
Germans  themselves  do  not  appreciate 
the  power  that  is  latent  in  their  language 
of  being  made  admirable  for  all  pur- 
poses when  the  pen  is  that  of  a  great 
master  of  style.  I  do  not  speak  ot  the 
lyric.  We  all  know  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  lyrical  poetry  German  has 
hardly  a  rival.  I  speak  of  prose.  I  re- 
fer for  an  illustration  to  lleinrich  Heine. 
When  I  visit  Diisseldorf  it  is  with  sad- 
ness that  I  see  no  mark  to  show  that  the 
town  is  proud  of  its  association  with  his 
name.  He  was  trying  at  times.  lie 
laughed  at  his  countrymen.  LUit  then  he 
laughed  at  us  Englishmen  also,  and  per- 
haps he  laughed  most  of  all  at  the 
French.  He  really  knew  and  loved  Ger- 
many, and  yet  Germany  can  hardly  be 
said  to  appreciate  him,  and  this,  the  fact 
notwithstan'ding,  that  he  wrote  German 
prose  as  perhaps  no  other  ever  has.  We 
have  learned  to  marvel  at  the  young 
Goethe,  who  before  he  was  twenty-six 
produced  much  of  his  greatest  work,  the 
"Ur-Faust,"'"Goetz,""Worther'and  some 
of  the  finest  of  his  lyrics.  But  of  Heine 
we  hear  little  in  Germany.  I  think  it  is 
a  sign  of  a  certain  want  of  open-minded- 
ness  that  Germany  does  not  fully  appre- 
ciate this  unique  figure — the  man  who 
knew  so  much  and  said  it  so  distinctly  in 
such  perfect  words.  In  Heine,  Ste. 
Beuve  has  his  rival  in  delicacy  of  appre- 
ciation. The  language  of  Renan  is  nol 
more  exquisitely  graceful  and  precise. 
And  yet  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
important  memorial  to  him  in  Germany 
— not  even  in  Diisseldorf,  his  birthplace. 
I  repeat  that  we  English  are  apt  to  be 
narrow.  We  provoke  the  world  by  our 
apparent  unconsciousness  of  the  transi- 
tory nature  of  national  institutions. 
Change  is  the  order  of  the  day.  What 
will  the  world  be  like  a  hundred  years 


hence?  No  one  can  foresee.  Can  tiic 
>.entrali/ed  Russian  Empire  hold  to- 
gether in  the  face  of  the  march  of  civili- 
zation and  the  progress  of  Japan  and 
Chnvd  also?  Will  not  these  countries 
.ifford  examples  which  will  be  followed 
outside  their  own  boundaries?  Will  the 
German  Empire  a  hundred  years  hence 
be  anythijig  like  what  it  is  today?  And 
how  will  it  be  with  the  British  Empire? 
hew  people  suppose  that,  even  if  George 
the  Third  had  not  been  foolish,  the 
United  States  would  have  remained 
bound  up  with  us  and  subject  to  a  cen- 
tralized government.  Some  of  us  are 
([uite  aware  that  with  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa  the  same  difficulty  might  well 
arise  unless  great  care  is  taken.  Few 
people  now  talk  of  a  rigid  system  of 
imperial  federation  on  the  old  lines  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since.  The  proposi- 
tion would  be  an  anachronism  and  too 
dangerous.  1  f  Canada,  for  example, 
were  to  develop  eighty  millions  of 
population,  could  we  remain  with  her 
under  any  sort  of  apparently  written  or 
rigid  system?  Possibly!  It  all  depends 
how  elastic  the  system  really  was,  how 
light  the  rein  of  common  government, 
and  how  complete  the  autonomy  of  the 
Canadians.  By  learning  to  see  things  as 
<  thers  see  them  we  may  put  ofif,  perhaps 
for  an  indefinite  period,  days  wdiich,  if 
there  were  constraint  or  lack  of  intelli- 
gence, would  be  inevitable.  And  that  is 
why  we  do  well  to  study  the  lesson  of 
how  to  understand  our  neighbors  all 
round,  those  who  speak  English  and 
those  who  speak  German,  and  to  try  to 
correct  certain  insular  traits  of  mind 
which  are  characteristic  of  us. 

The  Greeks  used  to  say  that  the  know- 
ledge of  self  is  the  hardest  to  gain  of  all 
kinds  of  knowledge,  and  this  is  as  true 
of  nations  as  it  is  of  individuals.  But  it 
is  surely  worth  while  to  make  the  effort 
to  gain  the  knowledge.  For  it  may  help 
us  to  secure  that  in  the  particular  case 
we  are  considering,  that  of  Germany  and 
Great  Britain,  neither  of  the  two  greit 
nations  shall  fail  to  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  its  responsibility  for  the  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  other. 

London,   Encuand. 
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Western  India.  He  is  well  known  and  highly  respected  by  British  officials  in  India  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  i.=  now  in  th's  country  fulfilling  a  series  of  lecture  engagements. — 
— Editor.] 


THE  announcement  of  the  intention 
of  His  Majesty  King  George  V 
of  England  to  be  present  in  per- 
son at  the  Delhi  Durbar,  when  he  would 
be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  India  in  suc- 
cession to  his  late  father,  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  all  thought- 
ful sections  of  the  East 
Indian  communities, 
except  by  the  micro- 
scopic minority  of  edu- 
cated, or  rather  half 
educated,  Indians, 
whom  Lord  Morley 
has  called  our  ene- 
mies, whom  we,  thc 
constitutionalists,  call 
the  Extremists  of  In- 
dia. They  would  like 
to  drive  the  British, 
bag  and  baggage,  out 
of  the  country.  That 
there  exist  such  In- 
dians it  is  futile  to 
deny ;  that  they  aro 
very  insignificant  in 
number  and  unimpor- 
tant in  influence,  tho 
exceedingly  vociferous 
and  troublc.soHie,  can 
Ik;  affirmed  without 
ff-ar  f)i  contradiction. 
The  vast  majority  of 
cducatcrl  Indians  to  a  man  arc  loyal 
to  the  person  of  the  sovereign  f;f 
('treRt  Britain.  As  for  the  teeming 
masses  of  Indian  agriculturists  —  85 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  300,- 
'■yyj.ooo — well,  they  really  do  not  care  as 
to  who  govern  thtni,  as  long  as  tin  ir 
rulers  arc  kinrl  and  .sym|jatlietic  and  will- 
ing and  able  to  remit  the  land  tax  when- 
ever the  annual  monsoon  fails  and  the 
df-mon  of  famine  and  srarrity  visits  their 
fields.  Thanks  to  the  existence  of  ex- 
tensive railways    and    long   trunk  roads 
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built  by  the  British  in  India  ;  thanks  to 
the  exertions  of  British  officials  and  mis- 
sionaries, both  European  and  American, 
who  are  carrying  the  torch  of  primary 
education  in  villages  and  towns,  the  hori- 
zon even  of  these  poor  Indian  agricul- 
turists is  widened ;  they 
are  just  beginning  to 
know  and  learn  that 
their  great  white  ma- 
bap,  their  great  white 
rajah-sahcb,  lives  in  a 
far-off  country  and  be- 
longs to  a  great  for- 
eign nation  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve the  visit — the  firsr 
of  its  kind— of  the 
King  of  England  will 
infuse  new  life,  pa- 
j  lience  and  hope  in  the 

I  hearts   of   the    million.s 

of  the  tillers  of  the  In- 
dian soil.     It  will  lead 
'  them     to    believe    that 

their  rajah-sabcb  cares 
for  them,  and  has  come 
to  their  own  country  to 
listen  to  their  entreaties 
and  to  remove  their 
^  grievances.         Eor      it 

must     be     remembered 
that  the  Durbar  is  one 
of  the  oldest,  most  re 
spectcd     and     "the     most     fundamental 
of      all     Oriental       institutions."  In 

ancient  times  the  Durbar  meant  "the 
right  i)i  the  subject  to  make,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  ruler  to  re- 
ceive and  hear,  petitions  in  pcson  and 
///  public."  Whatever  was  the  clnracter 
of  the  ancient  Inclian  kings;  howeve' 
cruel  and  dcspfjtic  they  were,  to  what 
ever  faith  or  nationality  they  belonged 
every  one  of  them,  "from  Kanisbkn  to 
Akbar  and  Aiiranzeb,"  held  regular  Dur- 
bars ;  not  one  of  them  dared  to  neglect 
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or  do  away  with  it.     So  to  bring  the  va  m»ii  iMiiiKior  in  Delhi,  the  capital  city  of 

riegatecj  masses    of    India    nearer  to  his  ancient  India.     The  new  tho  happv  ani! 

person  and  throne    King    George  could  far-sighted   move  on   the   part   of    King 

not  have  taken  a  happier  and  a  surer  stc))  (leorge  will  also  bring    closer    the  edu- 

than  that  of  proclaiming  himse.f  in  per-  cated  classes  of    India  to  the  throne  of 
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England,  as  it  will  make  them  realize — 
as  nothing  else  could  have  done — that 
they  are  an  integral  part  and  parcel  of 
the  British  Empire. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Durbar  by  the  King  of  Eng- 
land in  person,  and  his  proclamation  as 
Emperor  of  India  have  not  been  well 
pleasing  to  the  extremists,  "the  pestilen- 
tial agitators,"  mostly  Brahmins  of  In- 
dia, and  naturally,  for  the  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain  in  India  has  all  along  been 
gall  and  wormwood  to  the  large  major- 
ity of  the  Brahmins,  who  are  being  grad- 
ually but  surely  ousted  from  the  superior 
and  commanding  positions  they  enjoyed 
during  the  centuries  before  the  establish- 
ment of  British  rule  in  the  country. 

The  ostensible  objection  they  have  put 
forward  against  the  holding  of  the  Dur- 
bar by  George  \'  has  been  of  a  twofold 
character.  They  have  unhesitatingly  as- 
serted that  the  personal  proclamation  of 
the  King  of  England  as  Emperor  of 
India  has  been  meant  to  emphasize  the 
lordship  of  Great  Britain  over  the  peoples 
of  India,  thereby  further  degrading  the 
Indian  nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Xow  there  is  no  need  of  asserting  that 
nothing  could  have  been  further  from 
the  thought  of  the  King  of  England  than 
the  idea  of  degrading  the  peoples  of  In- 
flia  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilizcfl  world. 
In  the  sight  of  British  rulers  the  peoples 
of  their  Eastern  dominion  are  nothing; 
more  or  less  than  ''His  Majesty's  equal 
subjects" ;  to  use  the  v\ords  of  Lord  Mor- 
ley.  I  maintain,  moreover,  that  the  per- 
.'-onal  attendance  of  King  Tlcorge  V  at 
the  Durbar  at  Delhi  will  raise  India  in  the 
estimation  of  the  civilized  world  and  at- 
tract greater  attention  of  the  aflvanced 
nations  of  the  eartli  Ui  the  country.  This 
will  be  of  incalculable  help  to  the  work 
of  the  moral,  material,  social  and  indus- 
trial development  of  its  peoples.  The 
very  fact  that  King  George  and  Onecn 
Mary  volunteered  to  attend  the  Durbar  in 
person,  in  spite  of  the  certain  amount  of 
risk  they  have  run,  for  the  bomb  anrl  the 
revolver,  the  assassin's  knife  and  the 
machinations  of  the  anarchists  and  sedi- 
tionists  are  n<';t  yet  in  India  the  things  of 
the  past,  shows  in  what  high  esteem  In- 
dia is  held,  and  with  what  feelings  of 
afff-rtion  its  peoples  are  looked  upon.  I 
am   '«tirc   the  devout  prayers  'cf  India's 


millions — both  of  princes  and  peasants, 
both  of  the  educated  and  of  the  illiterate 
— must  now  be  hourly  going  up  to 
Heaven  for  the  preservation  of  the  valua- 
ble lives  of  their  dearly  beloved  sover- 
eigns. 

The  second  objection  to  the  Durbar  at 
Delhi  was  on  the  score  of  its  expense 
It  was  said  that  the  Durbar  was  going  to 
throw  away  upOn  senseless  pomp  and 
show  a  sum  of  twenty  million  dollars.  Of 
course,  our  old  friend  Nero,  who  is 
alleged  to  have  fiddled  while  Rome 
burned,  has  often  been  brought  out  for 
India's  special  delectation.  Personally,  I 
deprecate  the  tendency  to  apply  to  everv 
act  of  state,  great  or  small,  the  sordid 
test  of  its  actual  equivalent  in  cents  and 
dollars.  There  are  some  things  for  which 
no  expenditure  can  be  too  great,  just  as 
there  are  others  for  w^hich  none  can  be 
too  small.  But  this  abstract  considera- 
tion does  not  and  will  not  satisfy  the  ex- 
tremists of  India.  The  actual  cost  of  the 
Durbar  is  computed  to  be  about  six 
million  dollars ;  but  arrangements  are  so 
made  that  not  only  will  most  of  tlie 
money  remain  in  the  country,  but  that  it 
will  largely  be  circulated  among  Indians 
and  the  greatest  beneficiaries  will  be  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  nation.  How  this 
has  been  managed  I  have  no  time  to 
show.  The  Durbar  will  in  fact  rob  the 
Peters  of  the  rich  to  pa\-  the  Patils  of  the 
poor  of  India. 

But  Indian  extremists  are  not  the  only 
objectors  to  the  coronation  of  George  V 
in  Delhi.  It  has  been  asked  bv  certain 
F.nglish  critics,  "How  can  the  King  of 
Englanrl  be  crowned  again  in  India?' 
Well,  I  fear  these  critics  are  laboring 
inider  a  misconception.  King  George 
will  not  be  crowned  as  Emperor  in  India. 
There  has  never  been  actual  crowning  in 
India  in  case  of  any  king  or  emperor. 
There  are  no  croiviis  in  the  paraphernalia 
of-  I'Zastern  kings  aiul  potentates.  There 
has  always  been  enthroning,  anr]  there 
was  the  peacock  throne  of  th'^  old  Mo 
guls.  But  ev(  n  if  there  was  the  second 
crowning  of  George  V  in  India,  it  would 
not  have  been  a  new  thing,  for  English 
I)istr)ry  records  many  such  instances. 
Richard  I,  who  was  crowned  at  West- 
minster in  ]iP>(),  was  crowned  again  at 
Winchester  in  1194,  much  against  his 
w  ill,  on  his  return  from  captivity  in  Gcr- 
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TiiK  c;ki:at  procession  of  natrk   rllkrs   passing   down   the  famous   street   oi- 

CHANDNI  CHOUK.   nEI.HI,   IN   THE  DURBAR  OF  1902 


many  after  his  ill-starred  crusade.  Henry 
III  had  to  be  content  with  an  initial 
coronation  at  Gloucester,  as  the  French 
were  in  occupation  of  London — without 


a  crown,  too,  as  the  regalia  had  been  lost 
with  the  rest  of  King  John's  baggage  in 
the  wash — and  it  was  not  until  four  years 
later  that  a  second  ceremony  was  held  in 
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Westminster  Abbey.  But  two  centuries 
afterward  the  tables  were  turned,  when 
Henry  VI  was  crowned  both  in  West- 
minster Abbey  and  in  Notre  Dame.  The 
two  Charleses  were  crowned  in  both 
England  and  Scotland.  Comparisoh  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England  and  India 
and  England  is  a  mark  of  the  signal 
growth  of  the  British  Empire.  Xor  is  it 
unprecedented  that  Delhi  should  witness 
the  accession  ceremony  of  an  emperor. 
That  historic  city  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  accession  festivals,  tho  the  ancient 
ceremonies  present  points  of  dissimilarity 
from  those  which  will  be  witnessed  on 
the  I2th  of  December,  IQII.  Great  Bri- 
tain does  not,  for  instance,  think  it  nec- 
essary to  conclude  the  festivities,  as  did 
the  Mogul  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  by  the 
public  decapitation  of  500  thieves,  there- 
by, as  a  local  historian  says,  '"terrorizing 
the  perverse."  The  unique  nature  of 
the  present  occasion,  as  the  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  recently  said,  "lies 
in  the  fact  India  has  never  had  before  the 
opportunity  of  receiving  in  person  and 
doing  honor  to  her  English  Emperor  and 
^Impress."  Yes,  it  is  not  only  a  unique 
event,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest  event 
in  the  history  of  the  world — ancient  and 
modern.  The  coronation  of  Napoleon 
the  First  pales  before  the  event  that  will 
take  place  on  the  12th  of  this  month. 
The  coronation  of  Alexander  the  Great 
in  Persia  bears  a  likeness,  but  a  likenes'^ 
so  remote  that  it  could  not  be  made  a  his- 
toric parallel.  The  population  unrlcr  the 
sway  of  the  three  united  ancient  empires 
never  numbered  one  hundred  millions. 
The  loyal  subjects  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  England  number  four  hundred 
millions.  It  is  the  greatest  event  in  the 
history  of  India,  for  never  was  the  coun- 
try, from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Himalayas 
and  from  the  Indus  to  the  Irrawady 
under  one  sway.  For  the  making  of  this 
greatest  event  in  hi<-tory  King  Cicorge 
and  Queen  Mary  arc  now  at  Delhi. 

The  spectacular  cifTect  of  flic  Durbar 
will  be  superb.  It  will  be  a  sight  never 
fo  be  witnessed  in  any  other  part  of  the 
worlfl,  and,  I  trust,  will  not  have  to  be 
displayed  in  India  for  many  years  to 
(omr.     The   Indian  prince^,  dresf   in  the 


gorgeous  apparel  of  the  variegated 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  decked  in  the 
costliest  of  jewels  ;  the  Sikh  soldiers  in 
their  scarlet  uniforms ;  the  Baluchis  in 
their  blue  and  gold  tunics  ;  the  English 
civil  servants  in  their  costly  black  and 
gold  uniforms,  with  their  swords  dan- 
gling and  their  accoutrements  jingling, 
will  present  a  spectacle  that  will  dazzle 
the  eye  and  fire  the  imagination  of  the 
people  assembled  to  pay  homage  to  tlie 
greatest  of  modern  monarchs. 

According  to  the  latest  official  pro- 
gram. Their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England  were  received  on  their 
arrival  by  the  president  and  members  of 
the  Bombay  Municipal  Corporation  and 
the  Indian  princes  and  official  dignitaries 
of  Western  India.  The  address  of  wel- 
come w^as  read  by  the  Honorable  Sir 
Pherozehah  M.  Mehta,  K.  C.  I.  E.,  an 
Indian  Parsi,  perhaps  the  ablest  and  the 
most  leading  Indian  now  living  in  the 
country.  After  a  short  stay  in  Bombay, 
Their  Majesties  left  for  Delhi,  and 
arrived  on  the  7th  of  December  at  the 
bastion  of  Delhi  Fort,  where  a  hundred 
and  fifty  Indian  ruling  chiefs  were 
presented.  Subsequently  they  went  in 
procession  with  British  and  Indian  es- 
corts round  the  great  Mosque  and  thru 
all  the  principal  streets  of  the  town.  On 
the  Ridge  they  were  received  by-  the 
British  representatives,  between  3,000 
and  4,000  in  number.  On  the  two  follow- 
ing days  the  King  received  visits  from 
the  chiefs,  and  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  All-India  Memorial  to  King  Ed- 
ward in  Delhi.  This  morning  (Decem- 
ber 11)  eleven  colors  were  presented  to 
f'ritish  and  Indian  troops.  On  the  12th 
of  December  His  Majesty  will  proclaim 
himself  Emperor  of  India  aniid  the  boom- 
ing of  guns  and  the  sounding  of  bugles. 
There  will  be  rejoicing  at  every  hearth 
anfl  home  in  India.  The  full  text  of  the 
proclamation  is  not  now  known;  but  T 
l)elieve  it  will  contain  many  concessions 
anrl  a  fledaralion  f)f  the  liberation  of 
some,  at  least,  of  the  political  prisoners 
who  have  been  sentenced  to  long  terms 
of  imprisonment  during  the  last  few 
troublous  years. 

\)'.w   YodK  TiTy,    l)fTrml)er    ii. 


The  Commercial   Motor  Truck 


BY    J.   EARL   CLAUSON 


SI'A^l^N  years  ago,  when  data  wlic 
Collected  for  the  I'ederal  Census 
of  Maiuifacturers  for  1905,  there 
were  in  service  in  the  United  Slates  four 
hundred  and  eleven  commercial  vehicle-. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  of  them  were 
classed  as  heavy  cars  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one  as  light  ones.  One  hundred 
and  tifty-eight  of  the  four  hundred  and 
eleven  were  in  use  in  New  York  State. 

The  close  of  the  year  191 1  finds  about 
twenty  thousand  commercial  vehicles 
performing  draft  service  in  the  United 
States.  Eight  thousand  are  registered  in 
New  York  State,  and  at  least  50  per  cent, 
of  that  number  are  working  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  In  other  words,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  country  you  travel  you  will 
see  fifty  motor  trucks  today  for  every 
one  you  saw  a  short  seven  years  ago. 

Astounding  figures,  are  they  not? 
Small  wonder  that  they  stir  to  prophecy 
those  interested  in  the  motor  car  busi- 
ness, and  the  prediction  that  within  a 
comparatively  brief  time,  say  two  or 
three  years,  there  will  be  fifty  thousand 
of  these  useful  vehicles,  light  and  heavy, 
discharging  a  large  part  of  the  short  haul 
business  of  the  nation  seems  well  within 
the  bounds  of  reason.  It  is  simple  arith- 
metic to  figure  that  within  a  few  more 
years  this  branch  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry will  exceed  in  importance  and 
volume  the  passenger  car  business,  v.'hich 
has  become  the  third  largest  manufactm- 
ing  industry  of  the  United  States,  with 
exports  amounting  to  twenty  million  dol- 
lars annually.  Even  the  often  forecasted, 
but  never  hitherto  actually  threateneil, 
retirement  of  the  horse  seems  a  possibil- 
ity with  such  statements. 

For  every  phenomenon,  great  and 
small,  there  must  exist  reasons.  The> 
are  easily  located  by  the  investigator  of 
the  commercial  vehicle's  sudden  leap  into 
popularity  ;  their  names  are  found  to  be 
economy  and  efficiency.  More  careful 
analysis  of  the  situation  resolves  the 
qualities  named  into  eight  component 
factors,  as  follows : 
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( )ne  motor  truck  of  approximately 
three  tons'  capacity,  with  two  men,  will 
do  the  work  of  three  large  horse  trucks, 
spare  horses  and  six  men,  given  normal 
conditions. 

The  radius  of  action  of  a  commercial 
motor  truck  is  at  least  four  times  that  of 
a  horse-drawn  truck. 

Horses  are  completely  outclassed  in 
speed,  which  indeed  is  often  greater  than 
that  of  railroad  express  service. 

By  rendering  it  possible  to  handle 
goods  to  be  delivered  only  twice,  onee  in 
loading  and  once  at  the  door  of  the  con- 
signee, packing  cost  is  reduced  and  there 
is  less  breakage. 

The  personal  representative  of  a  store, 
factory    or    shipping    house    can    travel 
with  the  goods  and  deliver  them  prop- 
■  erly,  eliminating    expenditures    for  rail- 
road fares,  telegraph  and  telephone. 

The  motor  truck  is  less  susceptible  to 
weather  conditions  than  horses.  This 
fact  was  strongly  emphasized  in  New 
York  City  during  the  exceptionally  hot 
spell  of  last  July,  when  sixteen  hundred 
horses  died  from  heat  in  two  weeks. 

Storage  space  for  vehicles,  horses,  ha}, 
grain,  bedding  and  harness  is  reduced  to 
that  for  the  motor  vehicle  alone.  The 
magnitude  of  this  economy  may  be  bet- 
ter understood  when  it  is  stated  that 
some  small  cities  which  have  displaced 
horses  with  motor  fire  apparatus  have 
found  it  possible  thereafter  to  give  each 
man  of  the  crew  a  separate  room. 

The  saving  in  labor  has  been  found 
sufificient,  when  motors  supplanted  horses 
in  delivery  systems  of  any  size,  to  offset 
the  increased  first  cost  of  the  motors  in 
less  than  two  years  of  operation. 

Lest  it  should  be  asserted  that  these 
are  merely  manufacturers'  claims,  hav- 
ing no  substantial  rooting  in  fact,  let  us 
look  at  a  couple  of  concrete  instances  of 
what  the  commercial  motor  car  has  done 
and  is  doing.  A  New  England  city  of 
15,000  or  so  owns  its  stone-crushing 
plant,  where  for  many  years  it  has 
ground     out     road  -  building     material. 
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AN   ELECTRIC   TRUCK    FOR    CITY    DELIVERY 


While  the  quarry  and  crusher  were  the 
property  of  and  operated  by  the  munici- 
pality, it  was  always  found  economical 
to  let  out  the  hauling  on  contract.  The 
city  could  not  profitably  burden  itself 
with  the  ownership  and  conduct  of  the 
three  or  four  teams  of  horses  needed  for 
moving  the  crushed  stone,  especially  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  road  building  is 
a  warm  weather  job  and  there  was  no 
work  for  the  horses  during  the  winter. 

When  a  mayor  who  was  also  a  busi- 
ness man  came  into  office  and  began  to 
look  about  for  opportunities  to  admin- 
ister city  affairs  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage of  the  taxpayer  his  eye  lighted  on 
the  stone-hauling  contracts.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  a  saving  might  be  effected  in 
this  department.  I'irst  priming  himself 
with  all  the  facts  available,  he  laid  be- 
fore the  board  of  aldermen  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  city  buy  a  nvAnr 
truck  and  haul  its  stone  itself. 

"Isn't  it  being  done  all  right  now?" 
thfy  asked. 

"P'rhai>s,  but   it  rr,u]<]   be  done  more 


cheaply.  One  truck  will  do  the  work 
that  three  teams  are  doing,  and  the  sav- 
ing in  salaries  alone  would  be  an  impor- 
tant sum.  The  city  couldn't  handle  the 
business  with  horses,  but  when  you  lay 
the  motor  truck  ofif  at  the  close  of  the 
stone-crushing  season  you  will  not  have 
to  feed  it." 

"How  much  will  the  truck  cost?" 
He  told  them  and  they  threw  up  their 
hands  in  horror.  As  it  happened,  the 
mayor  was  prepared  for  just  such  a  con- 
tingency. He  came  back  at  them  with  a 
proposition — namely,  that  he  buy  the  truck 
and  hire  it  out  to  the  city  with  a  guaran- 
tee that  it  would  haul  as  much  crushed 
stope  as  the  horses  were  hauling  and  in 
all  respects  discharge  the  business  as 
efficiently.  In  payment  the  city  was  to 
give  him  just  what  it  had  been  giving 
the  other  contractor  on  the  job — no  more 
and  no  less.  When  the  payinents  had 
amounted  to  the  purchase  price  of  the 
motor  truck,  with  fair  interest,  title  to 
tlie  machine  woubl  bo  turned  over  to  the 
rity. 
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AN    AMKRTCAN-MADE    AMBULANCE    IN    RIO    DE   JANEIRO 


After  viewing  this  proposal  from 
every  angle  and  failing  to  find  the  sus- 
pected colored  man  in  the  wood  pile,  the 
aldermen  agreed  to  it.  The  stone-carry- 
ing motor  truck  has  now  been  working 
one  season  on  its  job.  It  has  had  no 
occasion  to  apologize,  the  road  material 
is  carried  as  expeditiously  and  satisfac- 
torily as  it  ever  had  been  by  horses,  and 
in  two  years  more  the  city  will  become 
its  sole  owner  and  proprietor. 

Five  years  ago  the  directors  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library,  by  cutting  down 
the  appropriation  for  delivery  service  to 
its  outlying  branches,  precipitated  the 
installation  of  power  wagons.  In  the  first 
year  three  machines  were  purchased,  sup- 
planting twelve  horses  and  five  wagons. 
The  economy  of  the  substitution  was  not 
visible  at  the  outset,  for  while  boarding, 
shoeing,  \yages  of  drivers  and  similar 
current  expenses  for  the  horse  equip- 
ment had  totaled  $6,770.37  a  year,  corre- 
sponding charges  for  the  machines  came 
tn  $6,671.39.  a  difference  of  rather  less 
than  $100. 


A  glance  below  the  surface,  however, 
revealed  a  more  sensational  state  of 
affairs.  When  the  horse  was  in  service 
wagons  returned  to  the  library  at  all 
hours,  and  kept  sorting  and  checking 
"clerks  busy  long  after  quitting  time.  The 
power  wagons  not  only  delivered  many 
more  books,  but  they  made  deliveries  on 
schedule  time,  and  their  promptness  in 
returning  to  the  central  plant  rendered 
it  possible  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  eight  checking  clerks,  effecting  a 
direct  saving  in  labor  of  $400  a  month. 

With  the  money  thus  saved  three  more 
machines  were  purchased,  making  a  total 
of  six  now  employed.  Four  of  the  ma- 
chines make  two  daily  trips  tD  sub-de- 
livery stations  and  reading  rooms  from  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  nine  mile-:  distant. 
One  trip  a  day  is  made  to  Pullman  and 
.South  Chicago,  respectively  thirteen  anil 
twenty  miles  out.  Each  of  five  wagons 
averages  forty-one  miles  daily  in  actual 
running  time  of  six  hours,  including 
stops.  The  sixth,  a  spare  machine,  gives 
a    dailv    service    of    eleven     and    three- 
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A   THREE-TON   TRUCK    IN    IIARTl-ORD,   CONN. 


quarters  miles  in  one  hour  and  forty-two 
minutes,  making  seven  stops  of  about  a 
minute  and  a  half  each.  All  leave  the 
cjarage  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  arc 
back  by  four  in  the  afternoon.  As  to 
possible  depreciation,  which  may  reason- 
ably be  figured  at  15  per  cent,  a  year 
with  either  motor  truck  or  horse,  the 
superintendent  of  this  service  when 
asked  how  much  lo'igcr  his  six  machines 
could  be  expected  to  last  in  service  re- 
filled : 

"As  long  as  I  wish." 

His  meaning  was  that  with  intelligent 
care  and  attention  to  repairs  and  adjust- 
ments the  life  of  a  motor  wagon  may  be 
prolonged  indefmitely. 

These  arc  only  two  f>f  the  great  num- 
ber of  uses  to  which  commercial  motor 
cars  have  been  put  which  account  for 
their  inrnase  in  number  of — is  it  5,'^'00 
per  cent.? — in  seven  years.  Their  range 
of  ««rvjce  is  suggested  by  some  of  the 
accompanying  illustrations.  fleavy 
trucks  for  big  loads  and  light  wagons  for 
"tore     delivery    have     become    common 


sights  to  all  dwellers  in  cities.  In  addi- 
tion the  motor  truck  has  been  found 
especially  serviceable  in  all  work  which 
demands  high  speed  and  freedom  from 
the  accidents  to  which  horses  are  pe- 
culiarly subject. 

Thus  the  commercial  vehicle  has  been 
pressed  into  hospital  work  for  ambu- 
lance runs,  where  it  has  unquestionably 
been  instrumental  in  saving  human  life, 
which  would  have  been  snufled  out  had 
reliance  been  placed  on  horses.  It  has 
played  its  part  in  maintaining  the  public 
peace  by  hastening  officers  to  scenes  of 
disturbance  in  their  gasolene  propcll((' 
patrol  wagon.  And  in  no  branch  of 
work  has  it  been  more  efficient  than  tlril 
of  city  fire  departments,  in  both  larg 
aufl  small  centers. 

Fire  departments,  as  every  one  knows, 
ttperate  unrUr  peculiar  conditions.  Days, 
and  even  weeks,  may  pass  before  the  ser- 
vices of  men  anrl  apparatus  in  an  out- 
lying station  are  called  for.  Rut  when 
the  call  does  come  there  must  be  no  de- 
lay in  responrling  to  it.      The  apparatn.= 
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A   MOTOR  TRUCK   CAN    HOIST   Tib  OWiN    LOAD 


is  heavy  beyond  the  power  of  men  to 
propel  at  a  good  rate  of  speed  for  any 
distance.  Horses  or  some  other  pro- 
pulsive agency  must,  therefore,  be  held 
always  in  readiness,  and  until  within  a 
very  short  time  there  was  nothing  else 
than  horses  to  consider. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
these  animals  are  idle  except  for  practice 
runs,  yet  the  expenses  of  their  upkeep 
never  halt.  In  that  fact  lies  the  economy 
of  the  motor  -  driven  fire  apparatus. 
Springfield,  ]\Iass.,  was  the  first  city  to 
admit  the  wisdom  of  supplanting  its 
horse-drawn  machines  wath  motor  ve- 
hicles, and  its  experience  is  typical  of 
that  of  other  municipalities  which  have 
followed  its  lead.  In  two  years  and  nine- 
months,  according  to  its  figures,  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  a  horse-drawn  chem- 
ical engine  was  $5,000,  this  total  includ- 
ing wages,  which  were  eliminated  by  the 
substitution  of  a  motor  chemical  engine. 
The  cost  of  the  latter  for  the  same 
length  of  time  was  $385.  The  driver  of 
the    motor    engine    was    a    fire     fightei 


trained  to  operate  the  car  and  able  to 
lend  a  hand  with  the  crew  of  his  station 
when  the  scene  of  action  was  reached, 
while  the  driver  of  horses  had  no  time 
for  other  work.  Beyond  all  of  this  im- 
mense difference  in  upkeep  is  the  fact 
that  horses,  busy  or  idle,  depreciated 
constantly  in  value,  while  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  motor  engine  went  on  only 
while  the  machine  was  in  actual  use. 

These  principles  of  operation  have 
cropped  out  again  and  again  in  the  expe- 
riences of  cities  which  have  followed 
Springfield's  lead  by  installing  motor 
hose  carts,  engines  and  chemical  wagons. 
At  a  test  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  horses  and  motors,  it 
was  found  that  the  former,  in  respond- 
ing to  two  alarms,  covered  four  miles 
at  a  cost  of  $34,15,  while  the  latter  in 
responding  to  twenty-one  alarms  cov- 
ered sixty-eight  and  three-fifths  miles  at 
a  cost  of  $6.88,  the  figures  in  each  case 
representing  a  month's  service.  In  Irv- 
ington,  N.  J.,  a  combination  hose  and 
chemical    wagon,    motor    propelled,  was 
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run    from    June     i    to    November,    five  wagon  is  an  electric,  power    is    shut  off 

months,  at  an    actual    outlay  of  $35-13  while  delivery  is  being  made. 

Richmond,  Vz.,  investing  in  an  automo-  In  the  long  haul,  on  the  other  hand, 

bile  fire  engine  whose    motor    could    be  the  gasolene  truck  is  pre-eminent.   There 

turned  loose  upon  the  pump  after  it  had  is  no  danger  that  it  will  give  out  on  the 

reached  the  scene  of  a   fire,   discovered  road,  which  can  hardly  be  predicated  of 

that  the  machine  would  not  only  climb  the  electric,  and  if  its  stock  of  fuel  should 

the  hardest  hills  with  eighteen  men  and  run  low  there  is  always  a  "Gasolene  For 

a   full   equipment   aboard,   and   averaged  Sale"     sign     within     shouting    distance, 

eighteen  miles  an  hour,  with  a  maximum  When  the  electric    car's    current  is  ex- 

of    thirty,    but    could    develop    a    water  hausted  the  machine  must  be  taken  to  the 

pressure  of  eighty-two  pounds  thru  the  supply  station. 

pump,  throwing  six    hundred    and   four  The  gasolene  truck  reveals  its  merits 

gallons  of  water  a  minute  a  distance  of  on  the  long  haul.     It  has  both  power  and 

two  hundred  feet  in  a  two  hour  test.  speed.     With  the  latter  it  provides  a  bet- 

This  engine,  however,  is  only  a  little  ter  return  on  the  investment  in  drivers' 

brother  of  one  in  the  Great  Jones  Street  salaries,   which  are  always  the  heaviest 

Headquarters  of  the  New  York  Fire  De-  bill  of  expense  in  merchandise  delivery, 

partment,  which  pumps  eleven  hundred  To  offer  a  concrete  example  of  a  motor 

gallons  of  water  a  minute.     The  exprest  truck's  economy  over  a  horse-drawn  ve- 

opinion  of  former   Chief  Croker  of  the  hide,  a  piano  house  in  a  large  Eastern 

New  York  Department  that  the  motor  city  was  frequently  called  upon  to  make 

fire  engines  are  most  useful  for  the  res;-  deliveries    in    a    sv;burban    town    twenty 

dential  districts  of  big  cities  and  not  ser-  miles  distant.       To  drive  to  the   suburb 

viceable  in  more  congested  streets  is  of  was  cheaper  than  sending  the  piano  on  a 

interest  both   for    itself    and  because  it  freight  car,  with  the  consequent  doubled 

calls  attention  to  an  important  considera-  handling,  yet  it  was  an  all-day  drive  for 

tion   when  motor  trucks  are  under  dis-  three  men,  and  after  the  oiano  had  been 

cussion.  delivered  it  was  impossible  to  get  back 

This  is  that  it  appears  to  be  a  demon-  to  the  piano  warehouse  the  same  night, 
strated  principle  of  their  use  that  elec-  The  firm  which  had  made  the  sale  was 
trie  commercial  vehicles  are  far  more  compelled,  therefore,  to  pay  the  liver\ 
economical  than  gasolene  cars  for  short  charges  for  the  horses  and  the  hotel  bill 
city  runs.  Despite  the  many  ends  to  for  the  men  over  night,  and  was  unable 
which  power  wagons  have  been  turned,  to  use  its  wagon  and  horses  until  two 
the  great  bulk  of  their  work  is  hauling  days  later,  the  second  day  having  beei 
merchandise.  In  crowded  streets  the  consumed  in  returning  to  the  city.  With 
horse  still  sets  the  pace  for  traffic,  so  that  the  swift  motor  truck  the  delivery  is 
the  speed  resident  in  a  gasolene  car  is  of  made  in  the  morning,  and  by  the  middle 
little  avail.  It  is  more  expensive  than  of  the  afternoon  the  whole  outfit  is  back 
the  electric  car,  however,  and  all  of  the  ready  for  another  job. 
time  while  it  is  crawling  along  at  a  Various  ingenious  devices  liave  been 
horse's  walk,  or  waiting  for  a  block  to  adopted  both  for  controlling  the  speed 
be  disentangled,  the  interest  on  a  heavy  at  which  the  motor  truck  is  operated  and 
investment  is  running  merrilv  on  regard-  for  registering  its  movements  while  it  is 
less.  Therein  appears  the  economy  of  out  on  delivery.  While  a  six-ton  truck 
the  least  expensive  equipment  obtainabh-.  is  not  ordinarily  selected  for  joy  riding, 
fn  the  case  of  dej^artment  stores,  whert  there  is  ever  present  the  danger  that  a 
a  large  number  of  house  deliveries  arc  to  driver,  anxious  to  get  home  in  time  for 
he  made,  perhaps  at  points  only  a  block  dinner,  will  push  his  niachme  along  at  a 
or  so  apart,  the  inclination  of  the  deliv-  haj^ardous  rate  and  possibly  wreck  it. 
f-ry  man  is,  of  course,  to  leave  his  motor  This  risk  is  eliminated  entirely  by  a  con- 
running  while  he  takes  his  btmrlles  to  t roller,  which  the  owner  of  the  car  or 
their  purchasers,  with  the  result  that  n  the  delivery  superintcnfjent  may  set  at 
great  deal  more  gasolene  is  burned  than  any  desired  speed  and  lock  beyond  the 
rhp  mileage  warrant*;.       ff    the    dflivcrv  reach  of  the  driver.       Ilercin   is  an  rasv 
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advantage  of  the  machine  omt  ihe  horse, 
for  nothing  except  human  .-.entinient^ 
could  prevent  a  driver  of  horses  from 
abusing  them  when  he  was  away  from 
the  oversight  of  his  employer.  Nor  was 
it  possible  to  control  his  movements  in 
any  definite  degree,  horses  by  their  ver\ 
nature  affording  excuses  for  anv  number 
of  delays.  When  the  machine  is  used, 
however,  a  tape  register  may  be  attached 
to  the  forward  wheels  which  notes  every 
halt  and  its  length  while  the  car  is  away 
from  its  garage,  and  it  takes  an  in- 
genious driver  to  advance  excuses  for 
many  stops  beyond  the  number  his 
errand  demands. 

To  catalog  the  various  uses  to  which 
motor  trucks  are  being  devoted  in  this, 
the  dawn  of  the  commercial  vehicle's 
day,  would  be  tedious.  There  are  some, 
nevertheless,  which  deserve  passing  men- 
tion as  illustrating  powers  which  do  not 
inhere  in  horse-drawn  wagons.  There 
is,  for  instance,  the  truck  with  hoist  at- 
tachment, in  which,  by  means  of  a  worm 
gear,  the  power  of  the  motor  is  shifted 
to  a  drum,  and  the  load  is  hoisted  by  the 
same  engine  which  drove  it  to  its  destina- 
tion. 

The  motor  omnibus  has  been  a  familiar 
sight  to  every  visitor  to  New  Yoik  in 
the  past  several  years.  The  Fifth  ave- 
nue omnibuses  are  alleged  to  pay  a  good 
return  on  the  investment,  but  they  prob- 
ably are  no  more  profitable  than  those 
which  an  ingenious  citizen  of  Connecticut 
has  put  into  operation  at  New  Haven. 
The  dwellers  along  Orange  and  Grove 
streets  in  the  university  city  objected  to 
turning  over  the  highway  to  a  trolley  car 
company,  and  were  w'ithout  transporta- 


tion until  four  gasolene  propelled  omni- 
l)uses  were  put  into  service.  They  are 
of  the  pay-as-you-enter  type,  and  the 
driver  is  able  to  collect  fares  as  well  as 
operate  his  machine.  The  cars  run  on  a 
iuur-minute  headway,  the  fare  is  five 
cents,  and  in  1910  the  line  earned,  after 
ihargingoff  15  percent,  for  depreciation, 
Si. 2  per  cent,  net  on  the  investment. 

To  contest  the  monopoly  of  the  horse 
a  little  more  strongly,  the  motor  tractor 
has  come  into  existence.  The  tractor  is 
in  all  essentials  a  gasolene  motor  liorse. 
It  is  not  a  truck,  but  an  engine,  with  a 
single  supporting  wheel  at  the  front  and 
an  attachment  for  the  front  axle  of  any 
vehicle  to  which  it  is  desired  to  apply  it. 
It  will  turn  as  short  as  a  horse,  is  three 
times  as  fast,  does  not  slip  on  icy  pave- 
ments or  wilt  under  the  heat,  and  re- 
duces the  rubber  tire  expense  of  the  or- 
dinary motor  truck  to  less  than  one- 
fourth.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
machines  described,  it  does  not  demand 
food  when  it  is  idle. 

Is  the  horseless  age  actually  at  hand  ? 
1  le  would  be  a  rash  person  who  went  on 
record  as  really  believing  so,  yet  there  is 
indisputable  significance  in  the  growth  of 
the  motor-truck  industry.  Four  hundred 
power  wagons  seven  years  ago,  twenty 
thousand  today,  perhaps  fifty  thousand 
by  the  ist  of  January,  19 14 — what  of  the 
future,  and  what  of  the  horse?  The 
commercial  vehicle's  leap  into  popularity 
IS,  at  the  very  least,  an  interesting  phe- 
nomenon, and  the  developments  of  the 
next  few  years  will  provide  even  keener 
entertainment  for  the  thinking  mind  than 
those  of  the  last  four. 

New  York  City. 
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Fellowship 

BY  RALPH   M.   THOMSON 


By  the  red  blood  in  an  artery, 

Or  the  blue  blood  in  a  vein, — 
By   the  brute   strength   in   a  muscle 

Or  the  gray  cells  in  a  brain, — 
We  are  prone  to  sit  in  judgment 

On  the  passing  caravan. 
And  denommate   some  mortal 

In  the  coterie  a — Man. 


But  there  is  another  standard, 

Taught  by  Him  who  preached  of  old, 
And  it  is  not  based  on  talents, 

Nor  subservient  to  gold; 
And  it  binds  poor  humans  closer 

In   its  sympathetic  strain 
Than  the  red  blood  in  an  artery, 

Or  the  blue  blood  in  a  vein ! 

Savannah,  Ga. 


The  Business  of  a   Commercial  Bank 


BY   JOSEPH   B.  MARTINDALE 

£Mr.  Martindale  is  president  of  the  Chemical  National  Bank  of  New  York,  whose  repu- 
tation is  certainly  quite  as  high  as  the  highest.  His  competency  to  give  advice  on  the  conduct 
of  a  commercial  bank  is  unquestionable.  The  present  article  is  based  on  his  address  before 
the   American   Rankers'  Association  in   New  Orleans. — Editor.] 


AS  no  two  concerns  in  the  same  line 
of  business  conduct  their  affairs 
along  identical  lines,  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  clientele  and  business  of  one  bank 
diflfer  from  that  of  another  bank  (lo- 
cated in  any  large  city),  no  general  rule 
can  be  enunciated  that  will  successfully 
apply  in  regulating  the  policy  of  two 
banks  whose  business  is  entirely  diflferent 
and  divergent. 

The  clientele  of  many  banks  is. com- 
posed of  banking  h.ouses,  brokerage 
houses  •and  large  corporations,  railroad 
and  industrial ;  the  business  of  another 
bank  (located  in  a  different  section  of  the 
same  city)  is  principally  composed  of 
merchants,  manufacturers,  importers, 
jobbers  and  houses  in  all  branches  of 
mercantile  business. 

It  is  narrow,  and  unjust  as  wtll,  to  set 
one's  standard  up  as  the  only  standard 
by  which  all  banks  should  manage  their 
affairs,  and  criticise  the  investments 
made  by  other  institutitions  whose  busi- 
ness is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
your  own.  Yet  I  am  constrained  to 
suggest  that  the  funds  of  every  bank 
should  be  carefully  and  conservative! \ 
invested,  and  that  special  interests  should 
not  be  permitted  to  absorb  such  a  large 
percentage  of  its  loanable  funds  that  cus- 
tomers who  are  not  in  the  "special  class" 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  reasonable  and 
necessary  accommodation. 

The  affairs  of  a  bank  shouKi  not  be 
permitted  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  one  or 
two  men.  In  our  institution  the  more 
knowledge  the  other  officers  atirl  senior 
clerks  have  of  the  bank's  affair.s,  the  bet- 
fff  it  pleases  our  management,  and  the 
better  the  results  attained  thereby  fr)r 
the  bank.  Tn  my  opinion,  this  is  a  mat 
ter  of  the  most  vital  importance  in  the 
organization  of  any  institution,  and  cx- 
rxrienre  has   taught  me  that   the  results 


attained  thru  a  broad  policy  of  educating 
your  best  men  and  developing  them  to 
gradually  accept  greater  responsibilities 
are  much  greater  in  every  way  for  the 
present  time  and  insure  for  your  insti- 
tution a  better  equipment  for  the  future. 
I  have  watched  this  policy  of  develop- 
ment very  closely  with  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction,  and,  little  by  little,  our  men 
are  growing  up  to  accept  and  handle  re- 
sponsibilities satisfactorily,  which  means 
much  for  the  continuation  of  the  success 
of  our  own  institution. 

Tt  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance, 
in  commercial  banks  especially,  that 
their  equipment  in  what  to  them  is  a 
most  vital  department,  viz.,  the  credit  de- 
partment, should  be  very  efficient  indeed 
Men  should  be  selected  when  they  arc 
young  fellows  for  appointment  in  the 
credit  department,  should  be  schooled 
and  drilled  thoroly  along  advanced  line.> 
and  ideas,  and  as  they  develop  they  arc 
capable  of  relieving  the  officers  of  the  in 
stitution  of  a  great  deal  of  detail.  The 
officer,  whose  final  "yes"  or  "no"  mean.-> 
a  profit  or  a  loss  for  the  bank,  should  not 
be  tied  down  to  different  analyses,  which 
can  be  handled  by  younger  men,  when 
they  have  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  in- 
struction aiul  training.  Some  men  have 
a  natural  aptitude  for  studying  and 
analyzing  such  matters,  both  from  a  the- 
oretical and  practical  standpoint,  and  this 
natural  aptitude  applies  with  as  much 
force  to  credits  as  it  does  to  any  of  the 
sciences  and  professions.  Tn  other 
words,  every  young  man  is  not  adapted 
by  nature  to  make  a  success  in  the  work 
of  a  credit  department.  Young  men  who 
have  this  aptitude  or  leaning  should  be 
fjlaced  in  a  position  where  they  can,  thru 
study  and  fraining,  develop  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  relieve  the  officers  of  the 
institution,  and  thru  their  study  and 
analysis  r,f  each  proposition  will  become 
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valuable  aids  to  an  official  in  arriving  at 
a  decision. 

After  some  years  of  expericnre  I  am 
irce  to  say  that  the  pergonal  equation  has 
a  great  intluence  upon  an  officer  of  an  in- 
stitution in  making  his  decision,  and  de- 
termining whether  to  say  "yes"  or  "no" 
to  a  proposition.  There  is  something 
about  every  man's  personality  that  afTects 
the  man  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact, 
and  no  one,  in  my  opinion,  no  matter 
how  strong  his  own  personality  may  be, 
is  free  from  this  influence  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  Sometimes  we  are  wofully 
deceived  in  personalities,  and  it  is  well 
always,  in  my  opinion  (and  we  have 
practised  it  for  a  long  time  past),  to  have 
the  credit  department  analyze  carefully 
from  a  purely  impersonal  and  cold- 
blooded standpoint  the  statements  filed, 
eliminating  entirely  the  personal  ele- 
ment. I  think  that  any  officer  of  a  bank, 
who  has  had  any  extended  experience, 
will  coincide  with  the  statement  that  the 
other  man's  personality  always  has  a  dis- 
tinct bearing  upon  the  decision  of  the  of- 
ficer when  he  says  "yes"  or  "no"  to  a 
proposition  of  any  kind.  Hence,  we 
have  found  it  advisable  to  have  one  of 
our  men  analyze  and  r^rutinize  our  state- 
ments closely,  purely  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  figures  in  cold  type,  and  come  to 
his  conclusions  from  an  analytical  stand- 
point solely. 

Some  of  the  best  talkers  and  sorne  of 
the  most  attractive  personalities  are  the 
poorest  business  men  ;  therefore,  we  must 
never  let  the  personality  or  persuasive 
powers  of  a  good  talker  influence  us  to 
make  a  loan  or  investment  until  we  have 
looked  carefully  into  other  matters  of 
importance  which  cire  vital  to  our  inter- 
ests. 

In  making  investments  for  one's  bank, 
or  loans  for  one's  institution,  we  all 
should  realize  that  we  are  simply  the 
trustees  of  other  people's  money,  and. 
such  being  the  case,  we  cannot  take  too 
much  care  in  handling  these  funds.  If  it 
were  our  own  money  it  would  be  entire- 
ly different,  and  we  might,  out  of  sym- 
pathy for  a  fellow,  or  because  we  liked 
his  attractive  personality,  indulge  our- 
selves in  this  way ;  but  as  we  all  are  sim- 
ply holding  in  trust  money  deposited 
with  us  by  our  dealers  and  the  money 
invested  by  our  stockholders,   we  must. 


in  order  tx)  Ik-  true  to  that  trust,  use 
every  precaution  and  every  device  and 
system  that  has  practically  demonstrated 
itself  to  be  a  safeguard.  I5y  this  i  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  for 
a  man  to  become  a  Siierlock  Holmes,  or 
to  go  around  with  a  dark  lantern,  but 
there  are  certain  "ear  marks"  on  man\ 
propositions  that  come  to  the  attention 
of  bank  officers  that,  if  observed  care- 
fully and  scrutinized  closely,  should  be 
a  warning  to  them  to  exercise  caution. 

There  is  nothing  too  trifling,  nothing 
seemingly  too  small,  and  nothing  which 
seems  of  minor  importance  that  come  up 
in  the  dally  transactions  of  any  institu 
tion  that  may  not  be  full  of  vital  import, 
and  to  which  the  closest  attention  and 
scrutiny  should  be  given. 

It  was-  the  practice  of  banks  years  ago 
to  loan  money  without  receiving  state- 
ments, whereas  the  custom  of  filing 
statements  now  is  almost  universal.  The 
mere  figures  of  the  various  items  com- 
posing the  assets  and  liabilities  o.f  a  firm 
or  corporation  are  an  iniproveu'cnt  over 
,  the  old  order  of  things,  but  there  are  va- 
rious details,  such  as  the  amount  of  sales 
gross  profit,  expense  of  conducting  busi- 
ness, net  profit,  losses,  withdrawals,  divi- 
dends paid,  etc.,  which  are  as  necessary, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  as  the 
amount  of  cash,  bills  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable, merchandise  and  the  othci 
items  on  the  asset  side  of  a  firm's  or  cor- 
poration's statement,  and  the  amount  of 
bills  and  accounts  payable  and  other 
items  on  the  liability  side  of  the  same 
statement.  Some  people  may  think  this 
is  inquisitorial,  but  I  believe  you  will  all 
agree  with  me  that,  where  a  bank  is 
loaning  money  upon  the  unsecured  obli- 
gation of  any  concern,  it  is  perfectly 
within  the  right  of  the  bank  officer  to 
request  (not  out  of  curiosity  or  in  an 
arbitrary  spirit)  the  fullest  details  cov- 
ering all  of  the  transactions  of  a  con- 
cern's affairs.  This  information,  of 
course,  is  absolutely  confidential,  and  no 
bank  officer,  who  realizes  the  confidential 
relations  that  exist  between  a  depositor 
and  the  bank,  will  ever  divulge  to  the 
concern's  competitor,  or  anybody  else. 
the  details  furnished  him  in  the  strictest 
confidence. 

I  think  it  is  advisable  for  every  large 
bank  to  have  one  or  more  of  the  mem- 
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bcrs  of  its  credit  department  a  thoroly 
equipt  auditor,  for  there  have  been  a 
number  of  instances  where  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  go  over  the  books  of  some 
of  our  concerns,  and  have  sent  one  of  our 
own  employees  to  do  so,  and  satisfactory 
results  have  been  attained. 

Of  course  there  is  no  rule  or  practice 
but  what  has  its  exceptions,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  there  are  many  cases 
where  some  of  the  very  best  concerns  of 
this  country  have  never  made,  and  will 
never  make,  detailed  statements  of  their 
affairs.  I  have  in  mind  a  number  of  the 
choicest  names  appearing  in  the  New 
York  market,  whose  paper  we  would  not 
hesitate  to  purchase  in  round  amounts, 
or  to  discount  liberally  for  them  if  the} 
were  our  depositors,  and  we  do  not 
know  the  amount  of  their  capital,  except 
in  a  general  way,  and  have  no  knowledge 
of  a  definite  nature  regarding  the  amount 
of  their  liabilities.  They  are,  however, 
known  to  us  as  very  reliable  and  able 
merchants,  who  have  been  in  business 
for  many  year?  and  whose  nances  stand 
for  everything  that  is  honorable,  and 
whose  methods  of  business  have  always 
been  correct ;  and  while  having  no  posi- 
tive knowledge,  we  do  know  that  they 
must  employ  sufficient  capital  to  safely 
conduct  their  business.  These  are  the 
exceptions,  however,  and  these  excep- 
tions should  not  be  used  as  an  argument 
against  the  desirability  of  obtaining  very 
close  data  regarding  all  the  necessary 
items  that  go  to  make  up  a  complete 
statement  of  a  firm  or  corporation. 

We  have  always  taken  the  stand  that, 
where  a  concern  is  selling  its  paper  thru 
brokers  or  borrowing  of  its  banks,  it 
should  settle  its  merchandise  obligations 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  obtain 
the  very  best  discounts  for  so  doing.  It 
certainly  is  not  good  business  procedure 
for  a  firm  to  borrow  money  and  then  al- 
low its  bills  to  run  to  maturity,  and  in 
some  instances  past  maturity.  It  has 
l>cfn  our  practice  for  many  years  tr) 
make  trade  investigations  and  revise  cdir 
rejxjrts  every  six  months  or  every  year 
at  least;  and  if  we  learn  as  a  result  of 
these  inrjuiries  that  our  borrowers  are 
not  taking  advantage  of  the  best  trade 
discotmts  we  bring  it  to  their  attention 
itnmediately.  There  are  times,  of  course, 
when   business  c<^'ndition«!  are  abnormal, 


and  naturally  under  such  conditions  you 
cannot  be  too  exact  in  enforcing  this 
rule,  but  as  a  general  proposition  we  be- 
lieve it  is  prompted  by  good  banking  and 
business  logic. 

I  think  we  all  will  agree  with  the 
statement  that  credit  is  too  easily  ob- 
tained in  this  country,  for  while  I  appre- 
ciate that  the  development  and  expansion 
of  the  country  depends  upon  the  free 
extension  of  credit,  my  observation  has 
taught  me  to  believe  that  one  of  the 
cheapest  instruments  of  commerce  in  the 
United  States  today  is  credit.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  in  this  article  to  criticise,  but 
merely  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  are 
all  apt  to  grant  credit  too  liberally.  This 
applies  to  the  banks  as  well  as  to  our 
friends,  the  note  brokers,  but  I  am  con- 
strained to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  small  houses  are  borrowing  money 
in  the  open  market  today  thru  brokers 
who,  by  reason  of  the  limited  amount  of 
their  capital  and  volume  of  business,  are 
not  warranted  in  so  doing.  The  danger 
to  the  man  with  a  moderate  capital  is 
that  he  regards  this  money  which  he  has 
borrowed  as  permanent  working  capital, 
which  encourages  him  to  inflate  his  busi- 
ness beyond  prudent  and  safe  lines,  and 
suddenly,  when  disturbances  in  the  busi- 
ness world  occur  or  panic  arises,  he  finds 
liimself  far  from  shore  with  his  obliga- 
tions for  borrowed  money  maturing  and 
with  no  facilities  to  meet  them.  It  al- 
ways occurs  at  such  times  that  his  col- 
lections are  slow,  and  naturally  he  finds 
himself  in  a  quandary.  We  have  seen 
so  many  instances  of  this  nature  in  our 
own  experience  that  we  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  the  necessity  for  care  and 
conservatism.  To  discourage  the  small 
fellow  (or  the  big  fellow,  too,  as  a  matter 
of  fact)  from  expanding  his  business  too 
largely  upon  borrowed  money  repre- 
senterl  b\'  his  obligations  sold  in  the  open 
market,  maturing  in  four  to  six  months, 
is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of  direct  bene- 
fit to  the  man  him.self. 

Fn  this  connection  1  would  suggest 
that  the  banks  anrl  the  note  brokers  work 
riosely  together,  for  equal  benefits  arc  to 
be  d(,'rived  in  a  free  interchange  of  views, 
experiences  and  ideas,  and  we  are  free 
to  say  that  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  many  brokerage  houses  to  co-operate 
with  tlu-  banks  and   t^)   freely  give  such 
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iiifoniiatiun  as  the  banks  require.  We 
have  found  it  so  in  our  own  case,  and 
we  beheve  that  tliis  relation  is  becoming 
closer  each  year. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  it  is  un- 
wise of  the  borrower  to  use  too  many 
brokers.  There  are  many  instances  of 
borrowers  using  one  brokerage  house  in 
the  South,  one  in  the  West,  another  in 
New  York  and  another  in  the  East.  Most 
of  the  commercial  paper  houses  now 
have  offices  in  many  of  the  important 
cities,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  desirable  for  a  concern  to  confine  its 
borrowings  in  the  open  market  to  one 
or,  at  the  most,  two  brokerage  houses  of 
the  highest  standing  and  reputation. 

In  investing  the  funds  of  a  bank,  one's 
first  thought  is  safety,  but  equally  as  im- 
portant is  that  one  should  invest  his  in- 
stitution's funds  in  flexible  assets,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  class  of  invest- 
ments superior  to  a  merchant's  note  oi 
undoubted  standing  and  responsibilit\-. 
The  panic  of  1907  and  its  aftermath, 
with  the  small  percentage  of  commercial 
failures  and  the  gradual  but  steady 
liquidation  which  has  taken  place  from 
that  time  up  to  the  present  time,  prove 
conclusively  that  this  class  of  invest- 
ments, if  examined  thoroly  and  selected 
carefully,  is  an  ideal  one. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  invest  your  funds  for  all  time  in 
commercial  paper  without  sometime  fac- 
ing a  loss,  but  the  experience  of  the  la.<:t 
three  years  and  the  information  derived 
from  a  study  of  the  statements  received 
during  that  period  show  how  graduallv. 
but  steadily,  our  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants have  been  able  to  reduce  their  lia- 
bilities thru  corresponding  reductions 
either  in  the  amount  of  their  merchan- 
dise or  in  the  amount  of  their  bills  and 
accounts  receivable,  v>ithout  serious  re- 
sult to  themselves  or  to  their  creditors. 
Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  commercial  banker  I  think 
you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  a  "^hort- 
time  obligation  is  preferable  to  a  long- 
time obligation,  no  matter  how  good  in- 
trinsically the  latter  may  be. 

Bearing  upon  this  matter  of  flexibil- 
ity, I  am  constrained  to  mention  the  fact 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  good  bank- 
ing, it  is  not  in  the  province  of  any  bank 
to  furnish  permanent  working  capital  for 


any  one  of  its  ilepositors.  A  bank  whose 
liabilities  are  all  payable  on  demand 
should  observe  closely  the  well-estab- 
lished rule  which  has  been  demonstrated 
by  years  of  experience  to  be  absolutely 
fundamental  and  correct,  viz.,  that  its 
borrowers  should  at  some  time  during 
each  twelve  months  liquidate  their  in- 
debtedness to  the  bank  f(»r  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

I  am  constrained  in  closing  to  mention 
briefly  how  important  the  matter  of  the- 
investment  of  a  bank's  funds  in  com 
mercial  paper  is  to  the  business  inter- 
ests of  this  country,  and  how  vital  it  is 
to  the  development  of  the  country.  Such 
a  large  percentage  of  our  commercial 
business  is  conducted  upon  Ixirrowed 
(,a])ital  that  if  our  country  and  each  trade 
and  every  industry  arc  to  reach  their 
greatest  development  it  is  essential  that 
banks  in  all  parts  of  the  country  should 
be  in  a  position  to  handle  these  means 
for  our  development  and  expansion  un- 
dcrstandingly  and  safely.  Looking  at 
this  subject  in  its  broader  sense,  and  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  individual  bank- 
ers, I  believe  that  if  this  country  and  its 
business  interests  are  to  reach  their  high- 
est development  it  is  our  duty  to  assist 
in  this  development  by  granting  credit  to 
our  agriculturalists,  our  manufacturer-- 
and  our  merchants  conservatively  and 
safely,  but  freely,  and  not  to  use  the 
funds  of  our  institution  to  promote  and 
foster  speculative  enterprises.  T  cannot 
too  strongly  urge  upon  all  of  the  bankers 
of  this  country  their  duty  to  the  business 
interests  of  this  country  to  be  prepared 
to  intelligently  handle  this  great  moun- 
tain of  credit  that  enters  into  our  dail\ 
transactions. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  briefly  sum- 
marize some  of  the  safeguards  to  be  em- 
ployed in  investing  our  funds : 

1.  Know  your  man  thoroly  and  be  frank 
with  him. 

2.  Examine  his  statements  carefully. 

3.  Examine  closely  his  trade  record. 

4.  Examine  his  transactions  with  his  banks 
and  brokers. 

5.  Be  frank  and  truthful  with  the  other  fel- 
lows when  they  make  inquiries  of  you. 

6.  .A.bove  all,  realize  that  you  are  the  trus- 
tees for  other  people,  and  that  it  is  not  your 
own   funds   you    are   handling. 

This  thought,  I  believe,  is  the  best  safe- 
guard of  all. 

New  York  Citv, 


The  Chinese  Court  From  Within 

1 1  is  a  rare  good  fortune  that  gives  us 
thru  the  eyes  of  the  Western-educated 
'laughter  of  a  high  Manchu  official — now 
the  wife  of  an  American  in  Shanghai — 
an  authentic  view  of  the  intimate  court 
life  of  the  most  remarkable  Asiatic  sov- 
ereign of  our  time.*  As  luck  would  have 
it,  the  Princess's  brother  got  the  Empress 
Dowager  interested  in  photography,  and 
the  story  is  illustrated  with  superb  photo- 
graphs of  royalty  at  its  pastimes. 

The  book  gives  the  very  atmosphere  of 
an  Oriental  court — the  innumerable  mali- 
cious eunuchs,  the  ignorant,  chattering 
court  ladies,  the  petty  jealousies  and 
plottings,  the  skeins  of  intrigue,  the  flat- 
tery, ceremony,  luxury  and  waste  that 
surround  rulers  of  the  Asiatic  stamp 
Such  as  this  must  have  been  the  palace 
air  of  old  Assvria  or  Persia. 

It  is  the  Empress  Dowager  on  her  per- 
sonal— not  her  political — side  that  we  get 
here.  It  is  an  intimate  valet  view  ;  but 
it  certainly  makes  her  out  a  very  real 
human  being.  What  big  woman's  club 
does  not  have  a  woman  of  this  sort?  Her 
feminine  vanity  was  such  that  when  our 
Admiral  Evans  was  to  be  presented  she 
took  two  hours  to  dress  her  hair.  On 
another  occasion,  after  looking  over 
twenty  to  thirty  gowns,  she  found  "noth- 
ing to  wear"  and  sent  for  a  fresh  lot. 
.She  cared  much  to  make  a  good  impres- 
sion, and  when  she  gave  audience  to 
foreign  ladies  she  was  "very  amiable, 
with  such  a  pleasant  ^mile — .so  dififercnt 
from  her  everyday  manner."  Delight- 
fully naive  were  her  notions  of  us.  Our 
dancing  meant  "Two  people  hold  hands 
and  jump  all  over  the  room."  She 
thought  we  feel  f|uitc  at  liberty  to  beat 
our  parents  and  turn  them  out  of  doors. 
She  detested  r'hristianitv,  and  believed 
that  missionaries  gath.er  up  Chinese  or- 
phans in  order  to  dig  out  their  eyes  for 
use  as  medicine.  She  admired  the  armies, 
navifs  and  engineering  of  the  West,  but 
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was  sure  Chinese  civilization  is  the 
higher. 

JVIiss  Carl,  an  enterprising  American 
artist,  painted  Her  Majesty's  portrait, 
and  the  sitter's  comments  are  delicious. 
She  was  aghast  at  the  idea  of  posing. 
"Why  must  I  sit  for  the  portrait? 
Couldn't  some  one  else  do  it  for  me?" 
The  artist's  technique  worried  her.  "Why 
is  one  side  of  the  face  painted  white  and 
the  other  black?  I  don't  want  the  peo- 
ple in  America  to  think  that  half  of  my 
face  is  white  and  half  is  black!"  "Why 
does  she  always  want  to  have  the  things 
before  her  while  painting  them  ?  An  or- 
dinary Chinese  artist  could  paint  my  dress 
and  shoes  after  seeing  them  once."  She 
protested  against  painting  her  pearls  with 
pinks  and  greens  when  any  one  could  see 
that  pearls  are  "just  white."  She  ob- 
jected to  the  artist's  name  on  the  picture. 
"Fancy  putting  her  own  name  on  my 
picture.  This  will  naturally  convey  the 
impression  that  it  is  a  portrait  of  Miss 
("arl,  not  of  myself." 

With  doctors  she  had  a  very  rational 
method.  Each  wrote  her  a  different 
prescription,  and  she  chose  the  one  "she 
thought  was  nicest  to  take."  The  doctor 
had  to  take  a  dose  of  his  own  medicine 
before  she  would  touch  it.  How  just! 
.She  wished  she  were  a  man,  and  liked  to 
i)e  addressed  as  "Great  Father."  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  this  sanguinary 
lady  found  it  soothed  her  and  made  her 
merciful  to  dress  up  as  Kwan  Yin,  the 
Goddess  of  Mercy.  One  of  the  photo- 
graphs shows  her  in  this  pose.  It's  a 
pity  she  didn't  dress  up  oftener  for  the 
part.  She  says  of  herself,  "I  can  make 
people  hate  me  worse  than  poison,  and 
I  can  also  make  them  love  me.  I  have 
iliaf  power."  At  times  the  Princess 
thought  her  "the  sweetest  woman  in  the 
world."  For  all  that  she  showed  "a  keen 
sense  of  enjoyment  at  the  troubles  of 
other  people." 

How  Chinese  is  the  picture  of  Her 
Majesty  self-romplacently  setting  free  on 
her  birthday  10,000  caged  birds  while  the 
cimning  eunuchs  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill  were  recapturing  them  !    She  was 
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flighted  that  certain  parrots  refused  to     thousands  of  pearls  perfect  in  color  and 


dy  away,  and  took  it  as  a  reco^jnition  of 
ht-r  "merciful  heart."     She  did  not  know 
I  hat    for    weeks   the    eunuchs    had    heen 
training  the  parrots  to  act  in   this  man 
nor. 

The    spectacle    of    boundless    extrava- 


shape.  "However,  Her  Majesty  had  so 
many  jewels,  especially  pearls,  that  she 
paid  hardly  any  attcjntion  to  them  beyond 
remarking  that  they  were  very  nice." 
Yuan  Shi  Kai  presented  a  yellow  satili 
robe,    embroidered    with    colored     gems. 


THE  EMPRESS  DOWAGER  OF  CHINA  AND  THE  PRINCESS  DER  I. INC. 
From  "Two  Years  in  tlie  Forbidden  City"   (Moffat,  Yard) 


gance  and  Manchu  indifference  to  the 
fate  of  their  subjects  casts  a  high  light 
on  the  causes  of  the  present  upheaval. 
The  New  Year's  gifts  Her  Majesty  re- 
ceived from  her  viceroys  outsliine  Ara- 
bian Nights.  Thus  the  Viceroy  of  Can- 
ton   sends    four    bags,    each     containing 


representing  the  peony,  the  leaves  being 
of  green  jade.  It  cost  a  fortune,  but  af- 
ter once  wearing  it  was  discarded  as  "too 
heavy."  No  wonder  that  when  the  Chi-- 
nese  pray  for  more  schools  the  officials 
reply,  "We  can't  find  the  money !" 

Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 
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Irish  Byways* 

Mr.  Moore's  publisher  writes  a  pref- 
atory note  to  explain  that  critics  have 
referred  in  advance  to  this  long  awaited 
work  as  '"the  reminiscences  of  Air. 
Moore,"  but  that  'there  is  to  a  certain 
extent  an  injustice  done  to  the  author 
b\  this  classification,"  since  "his  inten- 
tions were  to  take  a  certain  amount  of 
material  and  to  model  it  just  as  -  he 
would  do  in  a  novel."  What  all  this' 
hair  splitting  amounts  to  we  are  by  no 
means  sure.  Certainly  no  man's  me- 
moirs are  really  other  than  a  kind  of  ro- 
mance— that  is,  if  they  are  worth  read- 
ing at  all. 

-Mr.  Moore  more  than  once  names 
Rousseau,  and,  specifically,  his  "Con- 
fessions." There  is  something  felicitous 
about  the  allusion.  Mr.  Moore  is  no 
such  fcirce  in  literature  as  the  great  in- 
famous Swi^s;  but  the  Swiss  who  wrote 
notable  French  and  the  Irishman  who 
writes  excellent  English  are  alike  at 
least  in  morbicl  taint  and  femininity  of 
nature.  (Jeorge  Moore  is,  one  may  say, 
infinitely  more  subtle  than  the  greater 
man  ;  one  is.  in  the  perusal  of  the  pres- 
ent volume,  more  than  ever  conscious  of 
his  felinity.  Like  the  cat,  he  scratches  ; 
like  the  cat.  men  have  callerl  more  than 
f>ne  place  his  hr>me,  but  has  he  ever  had  a 
home?  The  heir  to  Rous-cau  is  a  cos- 
mopolitan, and  as  such  leaves  Ireland 
and  .Moore  Hall  for  .Montmartre  (in 
art's  name;  ;  sups  with  painters  and 
musicians  anri  breakfasts  with  Zola  at 
.Meudon :  leaves  Paris  finally  somewhat 
Ixjred  and  takes  up  re«idcnfe  in  London  ; 
lives  there  in  the  Temple,  ^omewhat 
]i<)()T  anrl  moTi:  than  previously  indus- 
trious, writing  "Esther  Walvrs"  and 
other  notable  novels;  enjoys  a  larger  in- 
come and  opens  hou.se  in  V'ictoiia  street, 
keeping  servants  and  writi'ig  fewer 
rli:  -  ■  gfn-s  to  Dublin  with  calculated 

<ii'  :ri    ior   the   art   that    is   winging 

itH  way  we.stvvard  out  of  f''uro]>e  to  Ire- 
land, on  its  long  ^anticipated  »  flight  for 
this  America  of  r)urs ;  finally  casts  the 
dti.Ht  of  Dublin  from  his  garments  and 
return.?  to  comfortable,  foggy  London, 
with  many  ext<Tior  resr>iirces  for  the 
acidulous   bachelor,    the    vauntii;g   liber- 

'Uail   «»d    FAttwn.1.:      A    T»iofocr.      Avu.      Bv 
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tine  stricken  with  middle  age.  It  is  a 
curious  personality,  and  disquieting, 
that  of  this  Irish  Catholic  who  devel- 
oped too  soon  into  an  agnostic  cosmo- 
politan. 

To  the  man  of  letters  or  the  student 
of  literature  this  book  is  full  of  precious 
pages ;  written  in  a  prose  flowing, 
limpid,  wonderfully  shaded  and  con- 
trolled. One  of  the  pages,  telling  of  his 
adaptation  of  an  unsuccessful  play  writ- 
ten by  Edward  Martyn  ("The  Tale  of 
a  Town,"  renamed  "The  Bending  of  the 
P)OUgh"),  suggests  what  wry  faces 
Martyn  made  at  some  of  Moore's 
recommendations.  "Edward's  aversion 
from  my  suggestions  discovered  the 
amateur  in  him."  He  did  not  want  to 
adopt  the  alterations,  not  because  he  dis- 
approved of  them,  but  because  they  were 
Aloore's : 

"The  amateur  always  puts  himself  before 
his  work,  .  .  .  whereas  the  artist  is  interested 
ill  the  thing  itself,  and  .  .  .  Jc  trends  iiwn 
bicu  OH  je  Ic  trouve  is  his  device." 

Well  phrased  tho  this  distinction  is, 
there  is  something  eternally  amateurish 
in  Moore's  own  work,  however  profes- 
sional in  quality.  .\nd  one  has  always 
the  conviction  that  here  is  an  onlooker, 
dispassionate  (in  spite  of  the  vices  he 
brags  about)  ;  .selfish,  but  coldly  selfish  ; 
essentially  without  Chinch  or  creed  or 
school — perhaps  even  without  convictions 
of  his  own.  or  high  sincerity. 

I- or  the  future  historian  (;f  recent 
literary  history,  this  lx)ok,  fuller  of 
shades  than  of  colors,  is  bound  to  prove 
invaluable  :  more  essential  than  De  Quin- 
cey's  or  Cautier's  treatises  on  the  Ro- 
manticism to  which  they  contributed. 
Delicately  sensible  of  the  values  of  the 
art  which  the  men  about  him  ha\e 
created,  or  struggled  to  create,  Moore 
treats  his  former  intimates  as  coleo])te- 
rists  treat  l)eetles  tlu'y  have  met ;  impal- 
ing them  all  quivering  with  lit'e,  and 
turning  them  on  their  pins  this  wa\  and 
that  toward  the  light.  This  is  not  a  book 
to  win  .Moore  new  friends,  or  to 
strengthen  ties  such  as  may  exist.  The 
malice  is  all  the  more  intense  because  it 
is  flelight fully  tmassuming.  Consummate 
.VIoore ! 

While  fickle  .\cw  Yrjrk  gives  mo- 
mentary welc(;me  to  the  Irish  players 
from  the  Abbey    Theater,  having  clapped 
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dovviJ  the  liissiiij^  of  suiulry  Irish  maiii- 
testants  who  criticise  plays  with  potatoes 
aiKl  dairy  products,  there  is  interest  in 
Moore's  words  conccrniiij^  tliis  same  en- 
terprise and  its  begiiniinj,'s.  When 
William  [Sutler  Yeats  and  lulward  Mar- 
tyn  came  to  him,  twelve  years  ago,  with 
talk  of  founding  a  playhouse  in  the  Irish 
capital,  he  was  incredulous,  even  sct)rn- 
ful :  "for  to  give  a  literary  theater  to 
Dublin  seemed  to  me  like  giving  a  mule 
a  holida\."  He  ended  by  collaborat- 
ing. lUit  the  story  has  been  told  else- 
where. Nowhere,  however,  have  such 
neat  little  portraits  been  drawn  of  Mar- 
tyn  and  Yeats — the  owl  and  the  rook,  he 
calls  them ! 

"Kdwarcl,  great  in  girtli  as  an  owl  (he  is 
almost  as  neckless),  blinkiiiK  behind  his  {?lass- 
es,  and  Yeats,  lank  as  a  rook,  a  dream  in 
black   silhouette  on   the   flowered   wall-paper." 

The  pair  are  sketched  more  than  once — 
Martyn,  indeed,  is  the  hero  of  this  vol- 
ume, so  far  as  it  has  one;  Yeats  with  a 
long  black  cloak  drooping  from  his 
shoulders, 

"a  soft,  black  sombrero  on  his  head,  a  volu- 
minous Idack  silk  tie  tlowin^i  from  his  collar, 
loose,  black  trousers  dragging  untidily  t)ver 
his  long,  heavy  feet — a  man  of  such  excessive 
appearance  that  1  could  not  [at  first  seeing] 
do  otherwise — could  1? — than  to  mistake  him 
for  an  Irish  parody  of  the  ijoetry  that  1  had 
seen  all  my  life  strutting  its  rhythmic  way  in 
the  alleys  of  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  preen- 
ing  its    rhymes  by  the   fountains." 

Xor  does  the  Irish  poet  escape  Mr. 
Moore  with  an  unflattering  description : 
there  is  irreverent  allusion  to  his  theories 
of  reading  verse — on  the  stage  and  off. 
"One  can  hear  that  kind  of  thing,  my 
dear  fellow,  on  Sunday,  in  any  Methodist 
chapel,"  George  Moore  says  he  told  him. 
One  could  wish  that  the  delightful  play- 
ers of  the  Abbey  Theater  had  never  been 
coached  by  the  poet  in  his  "chaunting" 
theories. 

.\11  Dublin  passes  in  review'  in  this 
unique  volume.  Nor  is  any  one  flattered. 
Rolleston,  Hyde,  Gill,  OT^eary,  O'Grady, 
/E  (George  Russell) — these  and  others 
are  described  as  attending  a  certain 
dinner,  out  of  which  Mr.  Moore  makes 
a  subtler  Hibernian  comedy.  7E  gets 
ofif  most  easily,  perhaps  only  because  the 
portrait  is  vaguer  than  that  of  the  rest. 
A  certain  Trinity  College  professor  is 
overheard  saying  to  the  waiter : 


■  .\ulhnig  much  today,  Jt;liu.  Just  a  dozetl 
of  oysters,  and  a  few  cutlets,  and  a  (juart  of 
that   excellent   ale." 

One  cotdd  fill  an  issue  of  Till';  Inuic 
I'liNiJiiN'i  with  more  or  less  entertaining 
extracts  from  this  clever  and  malicious 
I)(H)k — that  is  on  the  whole  less  unclean 
than  an)  earlier  volume  of  Morescpie 
leminisctnce.  Lady  Gregory,  the  eager 
and  lovable  co-director  f)f  the  Dublin 
Theater,  who  has  written  so  many  pla\  - 
of  such  uneven  merit  for  that  theater, 
and  has  come  to  .\ew  NDrk  with  the 
pla\ers,  passes  thru  the  pages.  "M\ 
thoughts  moved  back  to  the  first  time  I 
saw  her,  .some  twenty-five  Nears  ago," 
writes  the  memcjrialist.  "She  was  then 
a  yoinig  woman,  very  earnest,  who  divid- 
ed her  hair  in  the  middle,  and  wore  it 
smooth  on  either  side  of  a  broad  and 
liandsome  brow.  Her  eyes  were  alwa\> 
fidl  of  (juestions,  and  her  Protestant 
high-school  air  became  her  greatly  and 
(.stranged  me  from  her. 

"In  her  drawing  rofjin  wcte  to  be  met  men 
of  assured  repiuaticjn  in  literature  and  i)olitics, 
and  there  was  always  the  best  reading  of  the 
time  upon  her  ta!;les.  There  was  nothing, 
however,  in  her  conversation  to  suggest  liter- 
ary faculty.  Some  years  alter  she  edited  her 
husband's  memoirs,  and  did  tlie  work  well. 
So  at  core  she  must  iiave  been  always  literary, 
but  early  circumstances  had  not  proved  fa- 
vorable to  the  development  of  her  gift,  and  it 
languished  till  she  met  Yeats." 

As  the  moon  is  more  interested  in  the 
earth  than  in  any  other  thing,  there  is 
always  some  woman,  writes  Moore,  more 
interested  in  a  man's  mind  than  in  any- 
thing else.  So  that  Lady  Gregory  has 
not  only  done  her  own  work  of  writing 
comedies  and  translations  for  the  Irish 
players,  and  learning  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  coinitry,  that  she  and 
Yeats  "might  add  to  the  Irish  idiom 
which  the  peasant  had  already  translated 
into  English,  making  in  this  way  a  lan- 
guage for  themselves,"  but  has  al.so  fol- 
lowed Yeats's  private  w-ork  sentence  by 
sentence.  A  great  deal  of  it,  our  his- 
torian adds, 

"must  come  to  her  in  fragments — a  line 
and  a  half,  two  lines — and  these  she  faithfully 
co[)ies  on  her  tyj^ewriter,  and  even  those  that 
his  I'.ltimate  taste  have  rejected  arc  treasured 
up,  and  perhaps  will  one  day  appear  in  a 
stately  variorum  edition." 

P>ut  let  us  not  close  with  the  citation 
of  a   personality.     There  is  generally   a 
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sting  of  irony  in  the  personalities,  the 
not  always  upon  the  surface.  The  occa- 
sional descriptions  of  scenery,  or  of  Irish 
beauty  in  ruin,  cry  out  for  the  praise  they 
deserve.  But,  "Extraordinary!",  the 
writer  exclaims.  "These  people  are  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  everything  for  Ireland" — 
Alartyn,  Yeats  ancl  Lady  Gregory  are 
"these  people"' — "a  strange  country,  de- 
manding sacrifices  always.  .  .  .  But  who 
can  work  for  Ireland  without  working 
for  oneself?  ...  It  is  the  plain  duty  of 
every  Irishman  to  disassociate  himself 
from  all  memories  of  Ireland — Ireland 
being  a  fatal  disease,  fatal  to  Englishmen 
and  doubly  fat?l  to  Irishmen." 

John  Synge  recorded  a  conversation 
with  a  young  girl  in  her  teens  who  sail 
of  a  certain  town :  "Ah,  it's  a  queer 
place.  I  wouldn't  choose  to  live  in  it. 
It's  a  queer  place,  and  indeed  I  don't 
know  the  place  that  isn't." 

Synge's  peasant  girl  described  Ireland 
— and  the  world — in  terms  less  beautiful, 
but  more  succinct,  than  Moore's. 


From  Constantincple  to  the  Home  of  Omar 
Khayyam.  Travels  in  Transcaucasia 
and  Northern  Persia  tor  Historic  and  Lit- 
erary Research.  With  over  200  illustra- 
tions and  a  map.  By  A.  V.  Williams 
Jackson.  8vo,  pp.  xxxiii,  316.  Xew  York: 
The  Macmill-jn  Company.     $3.50. 

Professor  Jack^r.n,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
ver>ity,  is  our  leading  American  author- 
ity on  ancient  Persia,  its  history,  litera- 
ture, religion  and  language.  Of  his 
grammatical  wrjrks  and  those  of  transla- 
tion, whether  oi  Zend  or  Sanskrit,  or  of 
his  labors  in  deciphering  ancient  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Persian  Cuneifrtrm.  we  flo 
not  need  here  to  speak,  nor  of  iiis  "Life 
of  Zf>roaster."  It  is  enough  to  call  atten- 
tion to  his  "Persia  Past  and  Present,"  of 
which  the  present  volume  may  be  rc- 
gardef]  as  a  cotTij>anion.  That  appeared 
five  years  ago,  and  was  based  on  a  visit 
to  Persia,  like  the  subsequent  visits  for 
scholarly  research  in  ujoj  and  1908, 
vhich  are  the  bases  of  this  work.  Thus 
we  have  here  nf>t  a  bor^k  of  travel,  nor 
is  it  a  scient'fic  treatise  of  history  and 
archeology,  intended  for  the  special  stu- 
dent. It  binds  the  two  aims  together  by 
the  literary  skill  of  one  who  is  an  accom- 
f^lishcd  writer  as  well  as  a  scholar.  The 
region  described  is  Northern  Persia,  just 


wl'.erc  Russia  is  now  al tempting  to  gain 
control,  also  Turkestan  and  Trans- 
caucasia; but  the  purpose  of  the  book  is 
not  at  all  political,  but  rather  historical 
and  archeological.  A  chapter  of  special 
interest  is  that  which  relates  to  the  tem- 
ple of  the  fire  worshippers,  in  Baku,  the 
oil  wells  of  which  may  have  made  it  a 
sacred  place  from  the  time  of  Zoroaster. 
But  Professor  Jackson  can  find  no  evi- 
dence of  any  such  antiquity,  and  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  temple  would  indicate 
that  it  was  built  within  the  last  two  or 
three  centuries  by  Parsees  from  India. 
In  Teheran  the  author  of  course  visited 
the  new  parliament,  or  mejliss,  altho  his 
archeological  interest  was  in  the  famous 
peacock  throne,  whose  history  he  leaves 
in  doubt.  One  of  the  supports  of  its 
original  base  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Mit- 
seum.  Yet  he  expresses  hope  for  the 
regeneration  of  Persia  if  she  can  be  let 
alone,  and  a  system  of  education  can  be 
established.  The  leaders  must  learn  the 
value  of  work  and  the  dignity  of  labor. 
I'or,  says  he : 

"The  soft  trill  of  the  Nightingale  must  he 
forgotten  and  the  drowsy  fragrance  of  the 
Rose  shaken  off.  if  Persia  is  to  assume  once 
more  the  strength  of  the  Lion  and  to  follow 
the  high   path   of  the   Sun." 

The  author's  route  followed  that  of 
.Mexander's  campaign  and  of  Zoro- 
aster's wars,  but,  altho  he  is  faithful  to 
military  history,  literature  is  dearer  to 
h'm,  and  the  later  chapters  will  charm 
the  reader  with  their  relations  of  Fir- 
dausi  and  Omar  Khayyam  and  the 
scenes  of  their  poetic  activity.  It  is  very 
rarely  that  we  find  a  traveler's  story  so 
fully  based  on  knowledge  of  erudite  and 
mi  familiar  sources.  It  is,  we  say,  a  book 
for  Oriental  scholars  and  also  for  tlte 
intelligent  reader,  while  the  niullitude  of 
illustrations  will  almost  beguile  the  read- 
er into  the  thought  that  he  is  the  author's 
companion  in  the  land  whose  poets  sing 
the  'rose  and  the  nic,ditingale,  and  whose 
emblems  are  the  sun  and  the  lion. 


The  Song  of  Renny.  By  Maurice  Hew- 
lett. New  \'<)rl<:  Charles  Scrihiicr's 
.Sons.      $r.so 

P.ack  to  medievalism  :  back,  out  of  Sen- 
liaMsi.'in  sentimentalities  and  horticulture, 
to  the  no-man's  land  oi  undiluted  ro- 
mance!    Mr.  Hewlett  liafi  partiallv  ino(l- 
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ernizcd  his  fancy,  aiul  ljet*n  named  an 
inferior  Meredith  f(jr  his  pains;  now  he 
returns  to  the  fields  where  he  \%  at  home, 
and  master.  He  is  very  ri^ht.  'I'herc 
are  many  precious  pa^es  in  Nenny — his- 
scious  descriptions  of  fair  women,  ac- 
counts of  the  medieval  university,  red 
warriors,  soft-handed  prelates.  There  is 
poetry  in  it — fraj^ments  of  the  Rune  of 
Kenny,  wrought  by  Master  Lanceilhot ; 
also  hits  of  ''poems  in  pmsc,"  wastefully 
imbedded  in  the  dialoj^'. 

Cloiilda  : 

I  am  here,  my  lord. 

I-'arl  Pikpovntz  : 
She  is  a  dead  man's  daughter ;  guard  her  well 
And  let  her  want  for  nothing. 

Clotilda  : 

But  how  is 
She  called,  this  dead  man's  daughter? 
Fakl   Pikpovntz  ; 

I  never  staved  to  ask.  .  .  . 


The    Healer.       By    Robert    Ilerrick.       New 
York:    The   Macmillan   Co.       $135. 

The  idyllic  opening  of  The  Healer,  by 
Robert  Flerrick,  baldly  prepares  the 
reader  for  the  slow  disillusicnment  of  the 
following  chapters.  The  change  is  the 
more  depressing  as  it  is  not  ju.'t  disillu- 
sionment with  a  woman,  but  with  life. 
The  characters  are  all  pagans ;  whether 
they  live  in  the  forest  by  the  Healing 
Spring  about  which  Dr.  ITolden  has 
built  his  sanitarium,  or  in  "Suburbia,"  or 
in  the  heart  of  Chicago.  The  Healer  is 
-a.  character  hard  to  understand.  He  lives 
for  an  ideal  of  unpaid  service,  loses  it  in 
the  struggle  to  support  his  beautiful  wife 
— costly  to  him  in  every  sense  of  the 
word — in  her  accustomed  comfort.  When 
she  joyously  goes  to  bis  forest  but  to 
share  his  self-denial,  if  not  his  work,  she 
inspires  and  uplifts  him  ;  when  she  goes 
back  to  her  world  she  drags  him  down. 
He  becomes  a  patcher  of  rich  men's 
bodies  for  the  fees  in  their  fat  purses. 
Surely  that  fall  was  enough.  The  love 
episode  in  the  fourth  part  stains  the  bo'k. 
Mr.  Herrick  has  offended  in  this  way  be- 
fore ;  for  there  is  here  an  incident  of  a 
trial  elopement  much  like  that  in  "To- 
gether," and  equally  indefensible.  Mr. 
Herrick  seems  to  have  some  strange 
monomania  that  the  impermanence  of  the 
relation  sanctifies  it  in  some  sacrificial 
way.      Inasmuch  as  the  opposite  is  true, 


that  liic  only  way  in  which  such  a  rela- 
tion can  be  made  sacred  is  by  its  perma- 
nence, by  its  being  built  into  tiie  structurr 
of  society,  for  the  [jrotection  of  children, 
his  ideas  of  love  without  marriage  are 
mischievous.  Mr.  Herrick  is  very  bitter 
in  his  indictment  of  woman.  Yet  there 
have  been,  and  are  still,  women  of  vision, 
as  there  are  men  who  dream.  Life  is  al- 
ways in  some  sort  a  compr^omise  between 
the  practical  and  the  ideal.  Man  does 
not  monoi)olize  the  ideal,  nor  the  lifelong 
adjustment,  as  Mr.  Herrick  would  have 
us  believe.  Many  men  have  sold  their 
birthright  for  the  pleasant  potage  of  suc- 
cess, of  comfort,  of  luxury  since  Jacol) 
set  the  pace,  but  women  have  as  often  de- 
plored as  they  have  demanded  the  b  irlcr. 
Men  may  be  more  sentimental  than  wo- 
men, and  in  the  first  glow  of  affection 
more  self-forgetful — but  more  "ideal- 
istic"?   We  do  not  think  so. 

J* 

The  Money  Moon.    By  Jeffrey  Farnol.    New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.      $1.25. 

Everybody  confesses  to  the  lure  of  the 
long  road,  winding  thru  a  land  of  ad- 
venture. Mr.  Farnol,  following  his  suc- 
cess of  last  year  in  "The  Broad  High- 
way," takes  to  the  road  again  in  the 
mellow  light  of  Tlie  Money  Moon,  and 
leads  his  hero  into  a  pretty  adventure  in 
Arcady.  The  public  likes  his  English 
hedgerows  and  broad  highways ;  the 
lovely  grassy  lanes  that  lead  to  the  little 
homes  of  humble  folk,  and  a  b.ero  who 
goes  a-gy])sying.  There  is  something 
most  engaging  in  I'ncle  Porges  and 
Small  Porges,  his  brevet-nephew,  vn  1 
the  friendship  between  them  is  conn-adely 
and  faithful  to  the  end.  It  is  all  like  a 
fairy  story,  and  in  spite  of  the  Ogre  of 
Poverty  and  the  Dragon  of  a  Mortgage, 
which  threaten  to  devour  pretty  Anthea, 
Small  Porges  looks  to  it  that  all  shall 
end  happily  ever  after,  as  a  true  fairy 
story  should.  It  is  a  sketch  daintily  done 
by  Watteau  on  a  lady's  fan  ;  a  pastoral 
sung  in  a  boudoir,  and  if  the  shepherds 
are  a  little  too  Arcadian  and  the  happen- 
ings under  the  Money  Moon  a  bit  in- 
credible, the  pretty  Anthea  a  thought  too 
proud,  and  the  hero  a  shade  too  master- 
ful, no  reader  will  quarrel  with  the 
pleasant  fantasy,  which  is  told  with  so 
nnich  grace. 
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The  Footlights,  Fore  and  Aft.    By  Channing 
Pollock.        Boston :    Richard    G.    Badger. 
$1.50. 

Mr.  Pollock  is  a  seasoned  theatergoer 
and  an  all-around  man  of  the  theater. 
He  has  seen  the  playhouse  in  all  of  its 
different  aspects,  and  he  has  a  style  that 
is  breezy  and  graphic,  if  it  is  not  alto- 
gether polished.  Iji  reading  his  book, 
we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  drama  as  it  should  be  and  the 
theater  as  it  is  on  Broadway.  In  fact, 
The  Footlights,  Fore  and  Aft  is  a  Xew 
York  record,  giving  the  atmosphere  of 
the  glare  of  the  Great  White  Way,  and 
making  one  realize  the  sordidness  of  the 
average  theatrical  office.  Yet  v.e  do  not 
w  i»h  to  imply,  that  Mr.  Pollock  does  not 
aj)proach  his  topic  with  sympathy.  In 
saying  that  he  is  a  man  of  the  theater, 
we  not  only  mean  that  he  has  been  critic, 
but  he  knows  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
press  agent,  of  the  dramatist,  of  the 
manager,  and  of  the  play  reader.  These 
trials  are  set  down  in  diverse  chapters, 
and  will  prove  an  excellent  guide  book 
for  the  uninitiated  who  believes  that  the 
only  thing  to  do,  after  saying  "I  will  go 
on  the  .stage,"  is  to  do  it ;  and  for  the 
budding  dramatist  who  is  thoroly  con- 
vinced that  Hroarlway  is  clamoring 
for  his  play  of  five  acts.  In  the  spirit  of 
banter,  of  sarcasm,  of  humor,  Mr.  Pol- 
lock writes  this  book,  and  Warren  Rock- 
well's illustrations  are  in  accord  There 
is  all  one  should  know  about  the  theater 
of  toda\  in  The  Footlights,  Fore  and 
.Iff.  but  there  is  much  ephemeral  matter 
that  diminishes  its  value  as  a  record  of 
these  theatrical  times. 


In  Chateau  Land.  I'.y  Anne  liolIiiiKSuorfh 
Wliarton.  With  j-,  ilhislrations.  I'iiil- 
Hdclj>hia  :  J.  P.    IJpi»inrott  Co.     $2. 

The  I'rcnrh  chateaux  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  writing, 
but  this  lady  of  I'hiladelijhia  is  not 
afra'd  of  addressing  the  jniblic  once 
more  ujjon  a  subjf-rt  rich  in  historic, 
artistic  and  purely  lininan  interest.  Apart 
from  Toiiraine,  she  describes  the  Italian 
lakes  and  also  the  Lake  of  Tk-ncva,  with 
its  rifh  literary  associations.  I  ler  style 
iv  Ic'siirely  and  agreeable,  anrl  her  photo- 
graphic iIlu<itrations  excellent. 


Literary  Notes 

....A  highly  decorated  edition  of  The  Mis- 
tress of  Shenstonc,  by  Florence  L.  Barclay, 
with  eight  illustrations  in  color,  comes  to  us 
from  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons   ($2.50). 

....Mr.  William  B.  Parker  announces  his 
resignation  as  manager  of  The  Baker  &  Tay- 
lor Go's  publishing  department,  to  take  efifect 
at  the  close  of  the  present  season,  January  i, 
1912. 

....Rev.  C.  R.  Brown's  addresses  on  The 
Modern  Man's  Religion  ($1),  recently  noted 
in  this  column  now  come  to  us  m  an  attrac- 
tive form  from  another  publishing  house,  the 
Pilgrim   Press. 

....Norma  Bright  Carson  is  the  author  of 
The  Nature  Fairies:  an  interpretation  of  the 
seasons  and  all  they  bring  to  us  and  take 
away  (Doran;  50  cents).  Mrs.  Carson's 
fantasy  is  pretty  indeed :  and  this  is  the  book 
lo  read  aloud  in  the  nursery. 

....Dr.  Lewis  Gaston  Leary  is  the  author 
of  The  Christmas  City:  Bethlehem  Across  the 
Ages,  which  we  receive  from  Sturgis  &  Wal- 
ton ($1.25).  Here  he  makes  use  of  material 
of  a  somewhat  light  character  that  he  did  not 
put  into  his  "Real  Palestine."  There  are  il- 
lustrations from  photographs,  and  a  colored 
frontispiece. 

.  . .  .Operagoers   will  be   interested  in   Anna 

.Mathewson's  Song  of  the  Evening  Stars,  with 

illustrations    after    cartoons    by    high-spirited 

Mr.  Caruso  (Boston:  Badger;  $1).     To  quote 

one  of  the  stanzas  printed  here : 

Many   folks  are  siirpiised    at  the   way 
That  Caruso  can   sketch;   out  they,  say 
Thi-    directors    foresaw 
Just    how    well    he   could    <lraw — 
lie  can  draw  a  full  house  any  day! 

....The  editor  of  "The  Si)anish  .Scries." 
])ublished  by  John  Lane,  is  himself  the  author 
of  the  attractive  volume  entitled  Sculpture 
in  Spain  ($\.S^)-  There  are  T74  pages  of 
excellent  text  and  162  full-page  plates.  The 
first  sentence  in  thi>^  ne.v  work  will  surprise 
readers  who  do  not  know  tiieir  Si)ain :  "The 
Spanish  character  has  CNi)ressed  itself  in 
sculpture   more    forcibly   tlian   in   painting." 

....Miss  Jeannettc  Marks  has  collected  in 
,/  Cirls'  Student  Days  and  After  (Revell;  75 
cents)  twelve  addresses  lo  college  girls  that 
arc  wise,  sensil)lc  and  practical.  No  better 
Christmas  gift  for  the  girl  at  college  has  come 
our  way.  The  excellent  advice  is  gently 
given;  a  helpful  chapter  on  "Friendships" 
ought  lo  render  mor!>id  sentimentalizing 
"crushes"  impossible  to  the  girl  who  reads 
and  heeds  its  lesson. 
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....Ituiu  Joliii  Murphy  Coiupaiiy,  Balti- 
iiiDre,  \\c  liuve  l.ije  of  James  Cardinal  Uib- 
l>ans,hy  Allen  S.  Will  ($J).  This  is  timely  just 
muv  when  after  aliuust  a  generation  during 
\UiKh  he  has  heen  the  only  American  to  lioUl 
the  title  of  cardinal  three  others  are  added 
to  the  Sacred  College.  Baltimore  was  his 
hirthplace  in  1834,  and  after  entering  the 
priesthood  he  soon  iiecanie  secretary  to  Arch- 
bishop Spalding,  then  vicar  apostolic  of  North 
Carolina,  during  which  tune  he  attended  the 
Vatican  Council  of  1870.  Soon  he  became 
Bisnop  of  Richmond,  and  on  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Bayley  was  chosen  his  successor, 
lie  presided  at  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of 
1S84,  and  was  made  Cardinal  in  1886.  Since 
then  he  has  been  a  conservative  and  sagacious 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Church,  while 
serious  questions  have  arisen,  such  as  Amer- 
icanism, the  School  Question  and  the  labor 
disputes.  Cardinal  Gilibons  is  universally  hon- 
ored, and  in  Rome  itself,  when  he  went  to  re- 
ceive the  red  hat,  he  made  an  address  in 
which  he  contrasted  the  growth  of  the  Church 
here  under  liberty  with  its  condition  in  Euro- 
pean countries  and  said .  "Our  country  has 
liberty  without  license,  and  authority  without 
despotism."' 

....Three  looks  of  the  Far  East  were  not 
included  in  a  recent  article  wherein  The  In- 
DKPEXDENT  treated  the  new  travel  books. 
Oceania  by  Frank  Fox  is  imported  by  Mac- 
millan  ana  contains  32  full  page  illustrations 
in  color  after  paintings  by  various  hands. 
The  book  is  one  of  the  series  called  "Peeps 
at  Many  Lands"  and  is  altogether  popular  in 
its  motive  ($1.50).  Ja:'a,  Sumatra  and  the 
Other  Islands  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  by 
A.  Cabaton.  translated  (with  a  preface)  by 
Bernard  Miall,  is  a  solid  volume  of  376  pages, 
including  a  map  and  47  exceedingly  well  print- 
ed illustrations  (Scribner's.  $3).  The  style  is 
gossipy  and  the  matter  sometimes  perhaps  not 
better  than  superficial,  but  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  crops,  manners  and  history 
of  these  islands  is  conveyed  and  something, 
too,  of  the  linguistic,  ethnological  and  archeo- 
logical  studies  made  in  the  East  Indian  Arch- 
ipelago by  scholars  from  the  University  of 
Leyden.  The  third  volume  before  us,  a  Mac- 
millan  importation  ($3.25),  is  Robert  Knox's 
Historical  Relation  of  Ceylon  Together  iinth 
Soniezihat  concerning  Severall  Remarkeable 
passages  of  my  life  that  hath  hapned  since  my 
Deliverance  out  of  my  Captivity.  The  preface 
to  this  interesting  work  is  contributed  by 
James  Ryan,  who  tells  of  the  finding  of  the 
seventeenth  century  manuscript  not  long  ago 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  book  is  most 
quaintly  illustrated  ;  iis  publication  is  a  genu- 
ine discovery  of  buried  gold. 


Pebbles 

(ilVE  US,  O  give  us  llic   inaii  who  sings  at  his  work  I 
'I'l'.ios  hiiuniHie. 
We  oppose  murder,  but   in  some  cases— 

Mkkky  groups  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  suit- 
ably attired  for  the  evening,  the  lacbe-^  l)eauti- 
ful  in  their  half-impatient  anticipation,  crowd- 
ed   the    foyers. — Chicago    I  ribune. 

■I'uii.  tactics,"   declared   the   (luaiterback. 

"What's  the  trouble  now?"  demanded  the 
referee. 

"1  tried  a  kick  fur  the  stomach,  but  this 
fellow  Mocked  it  with  his  face."— A.'n;i-V(i.v  City 
Journal. 

Ai)portez  vite  les  sprigs  do  holly, 
l,e  miseltoe,  et  soycns  jolly 

Autour  du   poudin  plum. 
C'cst  Noel,  jour  de  boeuf  el  dindon, 
(Juaiul  avec  un  tel  vif  abandon 

On  l)oit  le  grog  dc  rum  ! 
—La  Touchc   Hancock,  in   -Vew  York  .Sun. 

"George,"  she  asked,  "if  we  were  both 
young  and  single  again  would  you  want  mc 
to  be  your  wife?" 

"Now,  my  dear,"  he  absent-mindedly  replied, 
"what's  the  use  trving  to  start  a  quarrel  just 
as  we  have  settled  down  to  enjoy  a  qi.iet 
evening?' — Chicago  Record- Herald. 

Friend — Sc  you're  going  to  make  it  hot  for 
that  fellow  who  held  up  the  bank,  shot  the 
cashier,  and  got  away  with  the  ten  thousand? 

Banker — Yes,  indeed.  He  was  entirely  too 
fresh.  There's  a  decent  way  to  do  that,  you 
know.  If  ht  wanted  to  get  the  money,  why 
didn't  he  come  into  the  bank  and  work  his 
way  up  the  way  the  rest  of  us  did? — Pxtck. 
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Peace  on  Earth 

It  was  the  angels  that  sang^  the  fore- 
cast of  peace  on  the  world's  dearest 
Ijirthday.  But  it  was  a  long,  very  long 
forward  look.  Our  Lord  had  nothing  to 
"-ay  of  peace  on  earth,  beyond  blessing 
the  peace-makers,  while  all  the  four 
gospels  tell  us  that  he  said  he  had  not 
come  to  bring  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a 
sword.  The  word  peace  appears  but 
<  nee  in  Mark's  Gospel,  and  hardly 
oftener  in  the  other  three.  l-"or  it  was 
not  peace  that  our  I^)rd  came  to  bring, 
and  it  was  not  peace  that  he  talked 
about,  but  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

And  yet  the  King'iom  of  God  means 
fu-ace,  but  it  means  a  great  deal  more. 
"The  kingdom  of  God,"  we  are  told,  "is 
righteousness"  first,  then  "peace,"  and 
then  "joy  in  the  I  lf>ly  Tihost."  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  great  Apostle  who  thus 
dffined  the  Kingdom  of  Gorj  remem- 
Ix-red  that  our  Lord  had  declared  that 
he  came  to  bring  the  sworrl  first,  and  so 
Caul  put  righteousness  l>efore  peace,  for 
rightf  ,  means    conflict,    division, 

and  ]K ..  i  ,iily  after  victory;  and  thus 
I'aul  f^ly  ;mtiripated  the  motto  of 
MaHsachusetts,  which  seeks  i)eacc,  "pla- 


cidam  qiiietem,"  by  the  sword,  "per  en- 
sem." 

So  the  song  of  the  angels  looked  far, 
far  forward.  It  has  not  yet  brought 
peace.  But  the  Kingdom  of  God  began 
with  the  Advent  and  is  still  progressing, 
and  it  is  with  us  richly.  Every  spiritual 
sword-play  cuts  a  larger  reach  for  it; 
for  thus  is  spread  the  rule  of  righteous- 
ness, and  righteousness  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  At  no 
previous  Christmas  season  could  the 
world  feel  such  massive  impulse  of  that 
kingdom  as  now.  We  see  it  in  the 
eagerness  of  the  world  for  liberty,  and 
I'berty  is  righteous,  and  where  the  Spirit 
of  God  is,  there  is  liberty  at  work.  We 
may  be  pretty  sure,  then,  that  it  is  at 
work  in  China,  and  also  in  Portugal,  in 
Turkey,  and  also  in  Persia.  It  is  not 
merely  in  what  we  call  Christendom, 
but  no  less,  if  not  even  more  belliger- 
ently, in  Paganism  and  in  Islam. 

And  why  may  we  not  say  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  can  begin  to  show  it- 
self even  among  Mohammedans  and 
pagans?  Have  not  they  a  sense  of 
righteousness,  and  is  not  liberty  a  form 
of  righteousness  with  them  as  well  as 
with  Christians?  And  who  dares  deny 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  can  work  in  them 
as  truly  as  with  us?  They  too  have  the 
sense  of  justice ;  they  hate  oppression, 
and  they  have  a  native  love  of  what  is 
good  and  true,  of  what  is  righteous,  and 
therefore  is  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

But  it  is  in  enlightened  Christian  lands 
that  we  see  the  wider  content  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  the  more  successful 
conflict  against  social  and  industrial 
wrongs.  Our  great  political  questions 
are  not  those  of  polcy,  but  of  justice,  of 
right.  What  arc  woman's  rights,  what 
are  children's  rights,  what  are  laborers' 
rights,  what  are  the  rights  of  the  com- 
munity— these  are  the  great  questions 
before  the  people;  and  the  very  asking 
of  these  questions,  and  the  debate  over 
them,  is  a  jjart  of  the  coniinj^  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Gorl,  ff)r  it  represents  the 
righteousness  that  must  precede  peace. 

And  the  peace  will  come,  is  coming 
with  every  victory  achieved,  has  already 
cfjme  in  good  part,  h'or  have  not  the 
righteousness  and  the  peace  so  far  ad- 
vanced  tli;il    tlnv   ciii    kiss   each   other? 
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\Vc  hear  in  law  of  a  "triciuUy  litiga- 
tion"; have  \vf  not  alrcatly  in  our  own 
land  reached  a  Ntage  when*  in  a  friendly 
way  we  can  settle  our  questions  of  dif- 
ference over  rights  and  wrongs,  and  be 
satisfied  with  the  result?  Not  wholly, 
hut  in  good  part  this  is  true,  and  if  so, 
and  so  far  as  it  is  true,  we  can  assure 
oiu^selves  of  that  thinl  cleuient  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  "'joy  in  the  Holy 
llhost,"  and  we  can  carol  out  the  angels' 
song  of  i'c-ace  on  l-.arth.  (ItHul-will  to 
Men. 

Flaying  Politics 

The  most  contented  and  happiest  man 
in  Congress  is  probably  Victor  Ilcrger, 
the  lone,  but  not  lonesome,  Socialist 
member  who  represents  Milwaukee.  He 
has  no  responsibility  for  his  associate 
members,  for  he  is  a  party  by  himself 
and  can  keep  himself  unanimous.  He 
can  control  no  legislation  and  has  no 
worry,  for  he  has  no  influence.  But  he 
can  laugh  when,  like  Cowper's  jackdaw, 
"he  sees  that  all  tJiis  motley  rout" 

"Its    customs    and    its    businesses, 
Ts  no  concern  at  all  of  his. 
And  says — what  says  he?     Caw." 

Last  Friday  the  House  of  Reoresenta- 
tives  was  discussing  a  Democratic  bill  to 
require  that  no  contractors  domg  work 
for  the  Government  should  require  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day.  Mr.  Berger  believes 
in  that,  and  he  thought  he  would  have 
some  fun  with  the  members,  and  partic- 
ularly the  Democratic  majority,  who 
were  playing  politics  over  it  to  catch  the 
labor  vote.     So  in  his  speech  he  said : 

"I  must  congratulate  the  Democrats  of  the 
House.  For  the  first  time  in  fifty  years  they 
are  playing  politics  successfully.  Day  before 
yesterday  you  bid  for  the  old  soldier  vote; 
yesterday  you  bid  for  the  Jew  vote  and  today 
you  are  after  the  labor  vote." 

True  enough.  There  was  first  the 
bidding  for  the  old  soldier  vote.  To  do 
it  they  had  to  pass  a  bill  for  a  pension 
to  soldiers  already  pensione^l,  which 
would  add  from  fifty  to  eighty  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  annual  outlay — and  this 
an  "economic"  Congress,  because  Dem- 
ocratic and  pledged  to  economy.  But  the 
bill  has  a  noble,  patriotic  sound,  and  will 
catch  votes,  they  think.     To  be  sure,  one 


or  twt)  wiser  leaders,  who  really  want 
economy,  warned  their  associates,  but  it 
(lid  no  good.  So  a  dollar  a  day  must 
be  given  to  tlK->e  old  soldiers,  many  of 
whom  did  nobU-  service,  but  none  of 
whom  had  their  lives  shortened  by  their 
nnlitary  hardships.  It  was  nothing  biU 
playing  politics. 

Then  the  next  day  came  the  bid  ft)r  the 
Jewish  vote  ;  and  the  Republicans  bid  for 
it     with     rivalry     of     unanimous     vigor. 
When  has  such  a  vote  on  an  important 
matter  been    heard    of,   only  one  single 
member  voting  in  the  negative.     It  beats 
the  bishops'  final  vote  for  Papal  infalli- 
bility, for    at    the  Vatican  Council    two 
bishops    at    last    voted    against    it.      The 
question   of   denouncing  the  treaty   with 
Russia  because  of  discrimination  against 
American   citizens   of  Jewish    faith    was 
one  of  policy  in  which  divergent  opinions 
would     naturally    be     held.      All    would 
agree    that    Russia    ought    not    to    treat 
Jews  difYerently  from  other  believers,  but 
it  was  a  very  serious  (|Ucstion  whether  it 
w  ere  not  better  to  exercise  even  more  pa- 
tience   and    try    to    persuade    Russia    to 
modify  her  rule  of  exclusion.       It   was 
very  doubtful  whether  the  abolishing  of 
the  treaty  might  work  more  ill  for  Jews 
in  this  country  and  also  in  Russia,  by 
exciting    resentment    whose    bounds    we 
could  not  anticipate.     We  do  not  believe 
that  all  the  Congressmen  but  one  were 
satisfied    that     to     denounce    the    treaty 
w^ould  do  any  real  good,  but  they  flocked 
in  a  mad  rout  like  sheep,  because,  Mr. 
Berger  tells    us,  they  thought    it  would 
please  the  Jews  and  get  the  Jewish  vote. 
Next   day  came  the  bill  to  catch  the 
labor  vote.      It  was  sure  to  pass.      Why 
shouldn't  it?      Are  there  not  some  mil- 
lions of  laborers  and  mechanics  who  have 
votes  and  who  prefer  to  work  only  eight 
hours  a  day  for  wages  not  reduced ;  and 
will  it  not  be  told  in  the  next  political 
campaign  from    ten    thousand  platforms 
how  the  Democratic  Congress  gave  this 
boon  to  labor?     It  may  be  the  fact  that 
eight  hours  is  enough  for  some  kinds  of 
labor — we  presume  it  is — and  it  may  be 
that  nine  is  not  too  much,  or  even  ten. 
for  some  other  kinds ;  but  this  is  not  a 
question  of  that  sort ;  it  is,  says  Mr.  Ber- 
ger. who  is  an  authority,  a  question  oi 
politics. 

And  while  Mr.   Berger  was  speaking 
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tile  big  committee  which  has  to  do  with 
what  is  called  the  "pork  barrel,"  that  on 
public  buildings,  etc.,  was  voting  by  a 
large  majority — only  two  in  the  nega- 
tive— to  present  a  bill  that  would  carry 
forty  or  fifty  millions  of  expenditure. 
The  Democratic  party  leader  came  before 
the  committee  and  warned  them  of  the 
danger,  told  them  of  the  party's  pledge 
of  economy,  assured  them  that  it  would 
make  this  the  most  extravagant  Congress 
that  ever  met — this  Democratic  Congress 
— but  the  short-sighted  members  were 
looking  only  at  their  own  districts,  how 
it  would  please  their  dear  constituents  to 
have  the  money  expended  near  their 
homes,  and  they  voted  to  present  the 
monstrous  bill.  This,  too,  was  playing 
politics,  even  if  small  and  not  large  pol- 
itics, politics  for  the  individual  candi- 
date, if  not  for  the  party  or  the  country. 
So  goes  the  merry  game  of  politics, 
and  Congressman  Cerger  looks  on  with 
a  sardonic  smile,  for  lie  has  no  respon- 
sibility.   He  is  a  wild  maverick. 

A  Futile  Riot 

It  was  in  Carnegie  Hall,  named  after 
the  Apostle  of  Peace,  and  in  Carnegie's 
city.  Carnegie  was  on  the  platform  to 
give  his  blessing  to  the  meeting.  It  was 
a  meeting  called  to  express  the  senti- 
ments of  the  American  people  in  favor 
of  the  arbitration  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  and  France.  With  Carnegie  as 
speakers  on  the  platform  were  the  city's 
most  distinguished  citizens.  Joseph  IT. 
Choate,  hearl  of  the  American  bar  and 
former  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
presided.  Other  men  fjf  the  highest 
honor  were  Henry  Wattcrson,  F.  R. 
Coudert,  President  l*utUr,  Chancellor 
Brown,  William  H.  Bliss,  Isaac  N.  Sel- 
igman,  f'rancis  I».  Looniis  and  Henry 
Clews.  We  give  their  pictures  on  an- 
other page.  Mr.  Choate  opened  the 
meeting.  Then  followed  Colonel  Henry 
Watter.son.  .All  was  quiet  deconnn,  and 
it  was  eviflcnt  that  the  great  audience 
was  with  the  speakers.  It  was  a  meet- 
ing that  would  have  influence  with  the 
Senate,  at  least  with  the  two  .Senators 
from  New  York.  The  time  had  come  to 
press  formally  the  views  of  the  meet- 
'/,     I're^idcnt  I'.utlcr  arose  to  introduce 


the  prepared  resolutions  with  an  address. 
He    was     heard    with     sympathetic    ap- 
proval.    He  read  the  resolutions  and  was 
about    to    move    their    adoption.      Then 
came  forward  from  the  rear  of  the  plat- 
form a  gentleman  unknown  to  those  who 
had  conducted  the  meeting,  and  offered 
a  substitute  motion  to  the  contrary  eft'ect, 
that  the  two  treaties  should  be  rejected 
by  the  Senate.      But  for  the  interruption 
this  was    in    strict  parliamentary  order, 
tho  unusual,  and    the    substitute    motion 
would    have     been     instantly   and    over- 
whelmingly defeated.     But  there  was  no 
opportunity    therefor ;    for    immediately, 
and  by  concerted  prearrangement,  some 
hundreds  of  men  who  had  packed  one  of 
the  galleries,  with  smaller  squads  seated 
together  in  other  parts  of  the  hall,  burst 
into    a    bedlam    of    shouts,    catcalls    and 
poundings,  so  that  no  speaker  could  be 
lieard.      It  was  evident  that   the  rowdy 
element,   which  could    not    ca])ture.  had 
determined  to  break  u])  the  meeting.   Mr. 
Choate   called    for   order,   but    no    order 
there    was.      Kabbi    Wise    attempted    to 
speak,  but  he  could  not  quiet  the  tumult. 
What    it   meant    those   on    the   platform 
could    not    imagine.      Rabbi    Wise    sup- 
posed   they    were    Irishmen    who    hated 
England,  and  he  tried  to  tell  them  that 
Cardinal  Gibbons  had  spoken  warmly  for 
the    treaties,    but    that    would    not    quiet 
them,  for  they  were  Germans.     The  plat- 
form was  all    excitement,  men    rushing 
about,  and  those  on  the  floor  were  not 
certain  but  a  fight  might  come  next  in 
which  aged  and  distinguished  men  would 
be  injured.     Mr..  Carnegie  stormed  about, 
righteously  angry  at  the  disturbance.    In 
the  midst  of  the  pandemonium  the  reso- 
lutions were    put    and    declared  carried, 
but  there  was  no  (piiet  until  the  man  who 
harl  moved  the  amendment  and  appeared 
to  have  engineered    the    outbreak  arose 
anrl   waverl  to  his  adherents  to  be  quiet 
and  to  let  the  .«(peakers  be  heard.     They 
immediately  obeyed  him,  but  the  excite- 
ment was  too    intense    and    the  meeting 
was   flissolverl,    with    Mr.   Carnegie   and 
other  speakers  unable  to  take  their  part, 
for  the  few  policemen  had  been  quite  un- 
able to  quell   the  tumult  and   expel    the 
offenrlers.      This    was     a     very    unusual 
event  in  our  American  prditicnl  meetings, 
altho  frerpient  enough  in  British  he(  kling 
hustings,  and  we  do  not  want  the  over- 
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sea  nuisaiKe  iiitnulucocl  here.    VVIk)  were 
the  rioters?     What  did  they  want? 

They  represented  an  insiij;nificant  ele- 
ment in  our  (ierinan  popuhition,  not  yet 
Anierieanized.  They  had  it  in  mind  that 
these  are  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  that  these  two  countries  are 
in  pohtical  accord  just  now,  and  have  in 
a  measure  of  late  arrested  the  designs  of 
Germany.  They  imagined  that  our  treat- 
ies with  these  two  countries  would  mean 
a  league  of  the  three  against  '  lermany. 
They  did  not,  or  wor.ld  not,  u-iderstand 
that  we  would  have  been  c(|ualiv  willing 
to  make  similar  treaties  with  Germany  if 
she  would  consent.  The  intelligent  and 
influential  German- Americans  here  have 
no  sympathy  with  the<-e  rioters,  and  they 
have  very  clearly  made  it  known  that 
they  favor  the  present  treaties  as  drafted 
and  desire  similar  treaties  with  Germany. 
The  unusual  riotous  demonstration  at 
Garnegie  Hall  has  done  no  ill  to  the  cause 
of  arbitration,  but  has  only  discredited 
the  opposition  to  it.  Ry  all  means  the 
treaties  should  be  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  we  arc  glad  to  know  that  Sen- 
atorial favor  is  turning  toward  them. 


Race  Deterioration  ? 

A  PARAGR.\Pii  only  a  "stickful"  long 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  last  week 
which  possibly  told  us  more  about  the 
actual  status  of  American  civilization 
than  we  could  have  learned  from  the  rest 
of  the  news  of  that  date. 

It  was  only  a  few  figures,  reporting 
the  results  of  three  months'  work  direct- 
ed by  Dr.  William  J.  Gallivan.  chief  of 
the  division  of  child  hygiene  of  the  Bos- 
ton Board  of  Health. 

During  this  time  school  physicians, 
under  Dr.  Gallivan's  orders,  have  ex- 
amined 42,750  children  for  physical  de- 
fects. Of  this  large  number  only  14,057, 
or  35  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  healthy 
and  physically  normal.  The  defectives 
numbered  27,795,  or  65  per  cent. 

The  defects  found  were:  Mental  de- 
ficiency, 223  cases :  defective  nasal 
breathing,  3.562;  hypertrophied  tonsils, 
9,738;  defective  teeth,  19.518;  defective 
palate,  86 :  cervical  glands,  4,425 ;  pul- 
monary disease,  456 ;  cardiac  disease, 
1,129;  nervous  disease,  213;  orthopedic 


defects,  521  ;  skin  disease,  3,509;  rickets, 
575;  and  malnutrition,   1.61 1. 

The  interpretation  of  these  figures  is 
not  an  altcjgether  simple  matter.  The.v 
show,  of  course,  that  we  are  producing 
in  .America  various  things  besides  crops. 
aut'>iuol)iles,  dynamiters,  ])residenti:il 
caudiilates  :md  "acceleration."  And 
these  various  other  things  are  those  final 
products  in  relation  to  which  most  of 
the  objects  of  our  activity  are  as  mean^ 
to  ends.  What  do  we  raise  corn  and 
politicians  and  speed  up  our  machinery 
for,  if  not  for  the  milking  of  healthy  and 
hn])py  human  beings?  And  if  health) 
and  happy  human  beings  should  be  our 
ultimate  product,  these  Boston  quotations 
make  a  sorry  showing. 

.\ot  all  of  tb.e  defects  are  serious.  Th.' 
vast  majority  of  them,  defects  of  teeth, 
arc  not  necessarily  premonitory  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  western  civilization. 
We  must  remember,  also,  that  modern 
medicine  and  surgery  keep  alive,  at  least 
into  the  years  of  school  age,  thousand^ 
of  children  that  in  earlier  generations 
would  have  died  in  infancy.  Of  these  a 
larger  proportion  probably  are  accounted 
for  in  the  65  per  cent,  of  abnormal  chil- 
dren than  in  the  35  per  cent,  of  normal 
cases. 

But  after  all  allowance  has  been  made, 
wc  can  hardi}'  escape  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  a  civili- 
zation in .  which  only  35  per  cent,  of 
school  age  are  healthy  and  altogether 
normal.  Like  the  diminishing  birth 
rate,  it  indicates  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  the 
race  to  the  individualistic  demands  of 
the  present  generation. 

Extravagance  is  a  relative  term,  but  a 
fairly  correct  definition  of  it  is,  an  ex- 
IKMiditure  upon  present  gratification 
which  diminishes  future  power  to  pro- 
duce and  to  enjoy. 

.\  nation  is  wanton  in  its  extravagance 
when  it  is  expending  so  much  of  its  en- 
ergy upon  present  indulgences  that  it 
does  not  maintain  its  birthrate,  and  does 
not  produce  and  rear  children  that  in 
most  instances  are  physically  normal. 
Race  deterioration  such  as  that  which  the 
English  people  make  confession  of  in  the 
reports  of  their  Poor  Law  Gommission  is 
an  indictment  of  a  nation. 

Figures  from  Ghicago  and  other  cities 
are  so  closelv  in  agreement  with  those 
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from  Boston  that  we  must  probably  ac- 
cept the  Boston  report  as  fairly  repre- 
sentative for  American  urban  popula- 
tions. Of  course,  we  shall  hear 
a  demand  for  "immediate  reme- 
dies," and  undoubtedly  none  of  the 
immediate  remedies  proposed  will  be 
worth  a  sou.  Medical  inspection,  sur- 
gery,  dentistry  and  so  on  are  palliatives 
and  can  be  made  to  affect  the  ratio  of  de- 
fectives to  normal  children  to  some  ex- 
tent. But  they  will  mot  reach  the  cause 
of  the  evil. 

The  cause  is  the  strain  that  the  masses 
of  the  people  are  under  today  to  main- 
tain a  standard  of  living  for  which  their 
incomes  are  inadequate.  This  strain  is 
produced  by  the  ill-balanced  distribution 
of  wealth.  The  enormous  fortunes  of 
the  rich  are  largely  expended  in  costly 
indulgences  which  people  in  moderate 
circumstances  try  to  emulate,  and  their 
expenditures,  in  turn,  are  envied  and  imi- 
tated by  the  poor.  We  shall  have  no 
sound  social  economy  until  the  whole 
community  recognizes  that  it  would  be 
better  for  posterity,  as  well  as  for  those 
now  living,  that  the  multi-millionaire 
shoulfl  have  less  money  to  waste  and  the 
poor  should  have  more  to  use. 

Another  British   Revolution 

The  British  Parliament  has  adjourned 
after  having  accomplished,  against  im- 
mense and  bitter  opposition,  most  mo- 
mentous work.  After  having  previous- 
ly enacted  a  system  of  old-age  pensions 
it  has  added  a  national  insurance  bill  for 
vvorkers.  This  creates  a  social  revolution 
fjuite  as  important  as  the  political  revo- 
lution involved  in  curbing  the  powers  of 
the  House  of  I>fjrd->  to  estop  all  arlvanced 
dcmi^K-ratic  legislation. 

In  this,  as  in  some  other  respects, 
( iTint  I'.ritain  is  very  much  more  jjro- 
gressive  than  the  I  'nited  .States.  We 
still  let  every  old  perK>n,  past  the  years 
of  prr^fitable  labor,  rUpend  on  charity  or 
go  to  the  i^oorhousc.  Circat  I'.ritain  says 
she  will  give  to  each  such  person  a  sup- 
p<jrt  sufficient  to  supply  absolute  need. 
It  was  objected  to  when  under  debate  on 
the  groimd  that  the  state  paifl  all  the 
cost,  without  any  previous  contribution 
during  years  of  lalK;r.  Now  comes  the 
r.ext  t)ill.  which  j^rovidc^s  insurance 
against     illness    or     unemployrucnt,    not 


caused  by  strikes,  of  the  working  classes. 
Can  we  imagine  such  a  boon  given  to  the 
kiboring  classes  in  this  country?  It  is 
calculated  that  it  will  affect  9,200,000 
men  and  3,900,000  women.  Would  we 
not  think  it  extraordinary  paternalism,  a 
step  almost,  if  not  quite,  revolutionary,  if 
our  carpenters,  masons,  farm  laborers, 
miners,  factory  hands,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, coachmen  and  servant  maids,  were 
all  provided  for  when  ill,  their  doctors' 
bills  paid,  and  a  cei'tain  allowance  given 
them  weekly  when  out  of  work?  This 
is  what  the  new  act  does,  while  the  pre- 
\ious  act  had  cared  for  them  in  old  age. 
This  is  a  long  step  tow^ard  Socialism. 

But  the  Socialists  did  not  like  it.  It 
v.ould  have  been  more  popular,  and  the 
Socialists  would  have  been  better  pleased, 
if  the  state  had  paid  all  these  allowances, 
but  that  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  bill  is  more  after  the  German  plan 
of  insurance.  It  provides  that  a  small 
graduated  portion  shall  be  paid  by  the 
cmplo}er,  an  equal  portion  by  the  em- 
ployee, and  the  same  by  the  state.  The 
lliree  parts  added  make  the  total  pre- 
mium which  will  carry  the  insurance.  If 
insurance  is  good  anywhere  it  is  good 
here ;  and  it  will  be  provided  for  at  the 
very  lowest  expense.  Of  course  it  has 
been  bitterly  attacked  and  severely  criti- 
cised, but  not  even  the  Unionist  Opposi- 
tion has  dared  to  attack  the  principle  of 
it :  only  the  details  of  the  plan. 

Loud  as  were  the  complaints  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  black  as  were 
the  prophesies  of  expense  and  failure,  the 
House  of  Lords  made  no  delay  in  acccpt- 
ir,g  it.  'j'hey  knew  it  was  bound  to  come 
and  that  they  could  not  jjrcvent  it.  The 
real  reason  for  opposing  it  and  trying  to 
hold  it  over  till  after  the  recess  was  be- 
cause they  would  put  off  and  defeat  if 
possible  the  next  commg  bill,  which  will 
be  for  home  rule  in  Ireland.  There  is 
u.uch  more  bitterness  against  that,  and 
that  will  be  a  third  revolution,  and  on:e 
more  a  peaceful  one,  unless  the  Orange- 
men of  L'lster  are  crazy  enougli  to  carry 
out  with  actual  violence  a  threat  they  are 
making,  'j'hey  say  that  if  Parliament 
should  decree  home  rule  for  Ireland  and 
an  Irish  parliament  should  be  estab- 
li'-hed  they  will  not  rccogm'zc  it.  We 
hardly  think  they  will  liold  to  their 
threat.  The  Irish  parliament  will  treat 
them  with  all  consideration.     There  is  no 
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tlcsire  of  Irish  Catholics  to  oppress  Irish 
riulc'stants.  All  that  is  pioposccl  is  that 
Uic  Irish  parliauRiU  shall  be  siiburcliiiaic 
to  the  Imperial  I'arliaiueiit,  as  our  State 
kj;islatures  arc  subi)ruinate  to  Congress 
;:ii<l  attend  only  to  local  attairr,.  Hesides, 
we  do  not  yet  know  what  the  condition.s 
of  the  bill  will  be.  Who  knows  but  what 
it  will  provide  for  four  subordinate  par- 
liaments, one  for  Irelantl,  and  one  each 
for  England,  Scotland  and  Wales?  This 
is  bound  to  come,  and  it  is  already  being 
talked  of  under  the  designation  of  devo- 
lution. Parliament  needs  such  tlevolu- 
tion,  for  it  is  swamped  with  local  busi- 
ness. If  such  a  bill  were  presented  Ulster 
could  present  no  reascjuable  complaint, 
and  at  most  could  make  the  absurd  re- 
quest that  she  be  set  off  with  a  little  par- 
liament of  her..own. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Unionists  complain, 
tliat  the  closure — there  called  the  guillo- 
tme — has  been  rather  sharply  used  to  end 
debate  and  bring  the  vote.  They  say  it 
was  because  the  Irish  members  demand- 
ed it  so  that  the  next  session  may  he  de- 
voted to  home  rule.  This  is  true.  The 
Unionists  made  all  the  delay  they  could 
because  they  did  not  want  home  rule, 
while  the  Liberals  used  the  guillotine  be- 
cause they  do  want  home  rule — and  be- 
cause they  want  a  good  many  other 
things  accomplished  before  this  Parlia- 
ment comes  to  an  end.  They  have  been 
held  back  for  many,  many  years  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  Now  they  have 
shackled  and  fettered  the  House  of 
Lords,  given  it  only  the  power  of  delay, 
and  have  taken  away  its  veto  and  they 
have  a  number  of  old  grudges  to  settle, 
old  aims  to  secure.  First  came  old-age 
pensions  and  laborers'  insurance;  next 
will  come  home  rule ;  and  when  that  is 
fcught  there  will  follow  Welsh  disestab- 
lishment and  perhaps  English  disestab- 
lishment, ,  and  then  an  education  bill 
which  will  provide  a  national  public 
school  system  not  controlled  by  one  or 
more  religious  denominations.  In  some 
things  Great  Britain  is  far  ahead  of  us. 
but  in  matters  which  concern  Church  and 
State  she  is  far  behind  not  us  only,  but 
her  own  self-governing  dependencies.  It 
is  humiliating  to  see  how  there  religion 
is  so  timorous  that  it  nnist  hang  on  the 
State  for  support  and  also  for  the  in- 
struction of  its  children. 

Great  Britain  has  never  had  an  abler 


anil  braver  Cabinet  than  she  now  has. 
Ihey  have  amazing  courage,  an  1  the  two 
powerful  men  in  it  are  i'rime  Minister 
.Nsipiith  and  Lloyd  (icorge. 

Nobel   Prizes  in    U)i\ 

hoK  eleven  years  now  the  Nobel  prizes 
have  been  awarded  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  founder's  death,  December  10,  and 
every  year  we  have  given  some  account 
of  the  personality  and  achievements  of 
the  recipients,  because  it  is  important  to 
know  who,  in  the  opinion  of  this  compe- 
tent body  (jf  men,  are  doing  the  most  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  literature 
and  peace.  in  our  issue  of  December 
i(),  J 909,  will  be  found  a  complete  list  of 
tlie  Xobel  i^rize  men  to  that  date. 

This   year   differs   from    some   of    the 
preceding,  in  that  two  of  the  recipients 
are   already   well   known   to   thi-   general 
reader,    M.    Maeterlinck     and    Madame 
Curie.      It  was  with  the  knowledge  that 
Maeterlinck  had   for  .^^everal  years  been 
gaining  strength  in  the  Xobel  committee 
and  with  the  expectation  that  he  would 
soon  receive  the  prize  provided  for  the 
best  work  in  idealistic  literature  that  we 
placed  him  first  in  the  series  of  "Twelve 
Major  Prophets  of  Today,"  and  a  ref- 
erence to  our  issue  of  May  4,  191 1,  will, 
we  believe,  show  that  there  is  ample  rea- 
son to  thiiil<    him  worthy  of    the    honor 
now  conferred  upon  him.      Starting  as  a 
precocious       poet,       experimenting       in 
esoteric  and  morbid  styles,  he  has  stead- 
ily gained  in  popularity  as  he  has  grown 
in  clarity  and  breadth  of  view  until  now. 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  he  is  better  known  and 
loved    abroad    than    any    other    contem- 
porary writer  of  French.     He  has  loaned 
to  science  the  allure   of    poetry  and  dis- 
closed to  us    the    hidden    beauty  of    the 
common  things  of  life.     Maeterlinck  has 
refused  to  renounce  his  nativity  to  be- 
come a  French  citizen,  even  tho  a  chair 
among  the  Forty  Immortals  was  in  pros- 
pect, so  his   name   goes  to   the  credit  of 
Belgium,  thus  increasing  the  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  Nobel  prizes  obtained 
by  the  smaller  countries  of  Europe.      .\ 
French  journalist,  having  in  mind  Mae- 
terlinck's modest  and  retiring  disposition, 
calls  the  Nobel   prize   in   this  case  'The 
Treasure  of  the  Humble." 

The  same  question  of  allegiance  arises 
also  in  the    case    of    Marie  Sklodowska 
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Curie,  who  was  born  in  Poland  forty-five 
years  ago,  but  owes  her  career  to  France. 
As  a  child  her  playhouse  was  her  father's 
laboratory     in    Warsaw,    and     test-tubes 
took  the  place    of    dolls    for  her.      She 
has  had  to  earn  her  own  living  ever  since 
'she   was   fourteen,   and   when,    escaping 
from  her  native  land  on  account  of  thc- 
political  persecutions,  she  took  refuge  in 
Paris  she  came  near  starving  until  she 
got  a  place  as  laboratory  drudge.      She 
has  had  to  struggle  not  only  against  pov- 
erty,  but   against    Latin    sex    prejudice. 
This  year  she  was  refused  admission  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  a  vote  of 
30  to  29  because  she  was  a  woman.    But 
other  countries  have  not  been  so  narrow- 
minded,    and    she    has    been    elected    to 
membership  in  the  Russian  and  Swedish 
academies  as  well  as  to  the  London  and 
American    chemical    societies.      In    1903 
half    the    Xobel    prize    in    physics    was 
awarded  to  Professor  and  Madame  Curie 
jointly,  for  her  husband  always  insisted 
that  she  deserved  equal  credit  with  him- 
self for  the  discovery  of  radium.     Polo- 
nium, a  still  rarer  and  shorter  lived  ele- 
ment, is  her  own  discovery,  and  she  has, 
since   her   husband's    death    by   a    Paris 
truck,  continued  her  researches  with  the 
same  success,  her    latest    triumph    being 
the  isolation,  for    the    first    time,  of  the 
metal  radium  from    its    salts.      She  was 
recently  appointed  to  prepare  for  the  use 
of  lalxjratories  all  over  the  world  the  in- 
ternational    standards    of    radioactivity, 
fler  large  two-volume  treatise  on  radio- 
active substances  is  the  leading  authority 
on  the  subject. 

It  is,  as  usual,  work  in  radiation  which 
wins  the  physics  prize  this  year.  The 
recipient  is  Prof.  Wilhelm  Wien,  of  the 
(.'niversity  of  Wiirzburg.  He  was  born 
January  13,  1864,  in  Gafiften,  near 
Fischhauscn,  Last  I-'iussia,  and  sttid'ed 
at  Gottingen,  Heiflelberg  and  Berlin.  In 
iHfji  he  became  assistant  to  Helmholz  at 
<'."harlottcnburg,  and  later  held  professor- 
ships at  Aachen  and  Tiiessen  A  large  part 
of  our  recent  knowledge  oi  the  radiati<»u 
of  light  and  electricity  we  owe  to  him,  for 
example,  "Wien's  law,"  that  the  wave 
lengths  of  maximum  energy  vary  in- 
versely with  the  temperature.  Just  now 
he  is  engagcfj  in  a  hot  cfjntroversy  over 
the  fjiiestion  whether,  as  he  hokls,  the 
canal  rays  which  stream  out  backward 
frr/m  a  hole  in    the    kathode    consist  in 


part  of  neutral   atoms  or  whether  they 
are  all  positively  charged. 

Prof.   Allvar  Gullstrand,  professor  of 
ophthalmology     at     the     University     of 
Upsala  in  Sweden,  to  whom  the  Nobel 
prize  for  important  advance  in  the  med- 
ical sciences,  is  awarded  this  year,  is  in 
no  sense  a  popular  scientist,  tho  among 
his  brother  specialists  he  is  looked  upon 
as  the  continuator  in  our  generation  of 
the  great  scientific  traditions  of  applied 
optics  that  had  their  rise  in  Helmholtz. 
He  is  so  little  known  outside  of  his  own 
country  that  even  the  index  catalog  of 
our    Surgeon-General's    Librarv    in    the 
volume  of    its   revised    edition,  issued  in 
1901,  mentions  none  of  his  works.     Ten 
years  before  that,  in   1892,  he  had  pub- 
lished   a    very  interesting    study  of    the 
"Differential  Diagnosis  of  the  Paralyses 
of  Ocular   Muscles,"   with  photographic 
reproductions.     In     1896    he     published 
"Photographic,      Ophthalmomeiric     and 
Clinical    Investigations    of    Corneal    Re- 
fraction,"     This  was  the  keynote  to  his 
life  work.      In   1900  he  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Upsala  his 
"General     Theory     of      Monochromatic 
Aberration  and  Its  Applications  in  Oph- 
thalmology."     This     is     a     magnificent 
contribution      to     mathematical      optics. 
Nothing   gives   a   clearer    idea   of   how, 
when  science  becomes  exact,  mathematics 
enters   largely    into    it,  than    this  work, 
which  has  page  after  page  of  long  math- 
ematical    fornnilas    and     discussions    of 
abscesses    and    co-ordinates.      Professor 
Gullstranrl   has  succeeded   in   taking  the 
applications   of  optics  in   ophthalmology 
out  of  the  realm  of  mere  approximation 
and  putting  them  into  that  of  an  exact 
science.      iJy  so  dr)ing  he  has  eliminated 
nr)t  a  few  absurdities   in  oplithalmologi- 
cal  practice.     At  the  present  time  he  and 
Pn^fessor  Kries,  of   I'reiburg,  and   I'ro- 
fessor    Nagel,   of   Rostock,   are   engaged 
in  editing  a  monumental  edition  in  three 
volumes  of    Helmholtz's  "Handbook    of 
Physiological  r)j)tics,"  tf)  which  they  arc 
arlfling  ail   the  fkvelopments  in   the  sci- 
(•nce   since   I  Idniholtz's  time,  and   es])e- 
cially   what  has  been  contributed  by  the 
disciples  f;f  iielniholtz,  who  have  cirried 
on  the  master's  work. 

The  prize  for  the  promotion  of  peace 
is  this  year  divided  between  Tobias 
Michael  Carol  Asser,  of  Amsterdam,  and 
Alfred     Fried,     of     Herlin.       Professor 
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Asser  was  Ijorn  in  iS^jS,  ;iik1  served  as 
the  Dutch  rt-prcsciitative  in  TIk-  llaj^ue 
Luiifcrcncc  of  1899  antl  the  Iiiternaliunal 
Court  of  Arbitration  in  1900.  He  is  the 
author  of  "OutHnes  of  International 
Law"  (  1879)  and  "'rhc  Cochucation  of 
Internalitjnal  Law"  (191)1-)  and  founder 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Law, 
which  received  the  Nobel  prize  in  1904. 
i-ried  was  born  in  V'iemia  in  18^4,  but 
has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Lerlin, 
where  lie  founded  the  ( iernian  Peace 
Society.  He  is  editor  of  the  Vienna 
Friedcnsivarte. 

Expenditure  of  the      "'i'l>^'re    is    not  likely 
McNamara  Fund        ^o    "^^    '^i^ch    left    of 

the  $ioo,ooo,  said  a 
h'ederation  of  Labor  oUicial,  "when  Dar- 
row  gets  thru."  He  was  not  the  man,  it 
would  seem,  to  let  so  handsome  a  sum 
slip  thru  his  fingers.  His  retaining  fee 
was  55^50,000,  and  he  had  a  per  diem  wage 
besides,  and  he  received  $170,000.  The 
sum  paid  for  bribing  prospective  jurors 
must  have  come  out  of  the  fund,  and  the 
various  expenses  for  the  search  of  evi- 
dence and  for  paying  the  associate  coun- 
sel must  have  cost  many  thousands.  But 
the  chief  beneficiary  was  Darrow,  who 
knew  pretty  well  how  to  feather  his  hest, 
considering  that  he  was  a  Socialist  and 
believed  in  leveling  things.  He  says  the 
advice  he  gave  he  knew  would  wreck  his 
career,  but  even  so  he  will  be  able  to  re- 
tire to  a  comfortable  competence  secured 
by  assessment  on  labor  men  after  he 
knew  that  the  McNamaras  were  guilty. 
We  may  ask.  Who  were  his  clients? 
Were  they  the  men  he  was  defending, 
and  wdiom  he  advifed  to  plead  guilty,  or 
the  unions  that  hired  and  paid  him?  If 
the  latter,  was  his  advice  good  for  the 
unions  that  paid  him  ?  But  money  went 
freely  before  the  arrest.  From  a  secret 
fund  of  $1,000  a  month  President  Ryan, 
of  the  Iron  Workers'  Association,  sup- 
plied J.  B.  McXamara  with  money,  and 
he  seems  to  have  led  a  riotous  as  well  as 
a  lawless  life,  giving  ten  and  twenty  dol- 
lar gold  pieces  to  a  San  Francisco  musi- 
cian who  pleased  him,  and  furs  to  a  girl 
he  liked.  That  is  the  way  these  assess- 
ments went,  and  it  would  seem  just  as 
well  to  be  a  little  more  particular  in  fu- 
ture as  to  what  the  money  of  honest  men 
goes  for. 


o  ,  "I'roiu    his    hrinistoiu'    hed    ;il 

Satan  Learns  ,,^^.^^  ^,f  j 

Something  A-walkiuR     llie     Devil     is 

gone, 
To  visil  liis   siuiK  liltle   farm,  the  earth. 

And  see  how  liis  stock   went   on. 
".'\nd  how,  then,  was  tlie  Devil  drest? 
Oil,  he  was  in  liis  Sunday  best; 
His  coat  was  red,  and  his  Ijieeches  were  bhie. 
And    lliere    was    a    hole    where    tlic    tail    came 
tiiru" 

lie  had  no  better  time  than  at  Jackson, 
( ia.  There  he  found  a  preacher — a 
negro  preacher — in  jail  convicted  of  hav- 
ing killed  a  white  man.  He  was  to  be 
hanged  in  the  jail-yard ;  but  a  crowd 
collected  and  the  sheriff  was  afraid  the 
crowd  would  lake  the  preacher  from  him, 
that  lhe\  might  have  the  pleasure  of  do- 
ing the  job  themselves  and  seeing  it  done. 
Some  people  enjoy  that  kind  of  a  scene. 
So  the  sheriff  appeased  the  crowd  by  of- 
fering to  take  the  prisoner  to  the  opera 
house  and  hang  him  on  the  stage,  where 
the  people  could  see  a  realistic  drama, 
and  where,  we  are  told,  the  preacher's 
relatives  and  his  negro  friends  and  hear- 
ers could  sit  in  the  gallery  (the  white 
people  in  the  parquet)  and  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  moral  lesson,  and  perhaps 
hear  the  preacher's  last  sermon.  Was  it 
not  a  happy  hour  for  the  gentleman  in  a 
red  coat  and  blue  breeches?  Back  he 
went  to  his  brimstone  bed  content : 

"'And  the  Devil  was  pleased,  for  it  gave  him  a 
hint 
For  improving  his  prisons  in  Hell." 

A  great  sigh  of  relief  will 
The  Durbar      arise      over      all      England 

when  l^mperor  (jeorge  and 
Empress  Mary  are  safely  embarked  on  a 
r.ritish  vessel  on  their  way  back  to  be 
welcomed  home  as  plain  King  and 
Oueen.  Considering  the  unrest  in  India 
it  was  a  brave  and  perilous  undertaking 
for  them  to  go  ;  and  the  repeated  fires  in 
the  great  Delhi  encampment,  however 
explained,  are  as  suspicious  as  the  suc- 
cession of  dynamite  explosions  in  this 
country.  Of  course  King  and  Queen 
liave  been  most  closely  guarded — we 
have  to  guard  our  Presidents  on  their 
travels.  The  Durbar  was  made  a  mag- 
nificent success,  with  the  attendance  of 
all  the  bejeweled  Maharajahs  of  India 
.Mid  a  vast  assemblage  of  people.  To  be 
sure,  the  expense  was  great,  and  there 
were  regions  in  India  where  the  poor 
were  starving  with  famine,  but  famines 
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they  have  always  with  them,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Durbar  will  be 
a  real  element  of  peace  and  so  of  pros- 
perity. Gifts  for  education  and  for  the 
soldiers  were  made,  and  an  attempt  to 
relieve  the  strain  caused  by  the  unfortu- 
!:ate  governmental  .division  of  Bengal ; 
and  it  was  announced  that  the  seat  of 
government  would  be  transferred  from 
Calcutta  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Delhi. 
The  attempt  was  made,  with  some  suc- 
cess we  hope,  to  show  to  the  people  of 
India  that  (jreat  Britain  honors  her  rich- 
est possession,  and  will  govern  justly  the 
p-eople  who  have  for  a  thousand  years 
been  under  foreign  government,  b.it 
never  so  well  governed  as  now. 

li  the  Senate  is  to 
Russia's  Resentment     denounce  the  treaty 

with  Russia  it  is 
just  as  well  that  it  should  omit  putting 
the  reason  on  record.  We  do  not  neecl 
to  denounce  Russia  when  the  act  of  de- 
nouncing the  treaty  involves  the  reason 
for  it.  Already  Russia  expresses,  thru 
her  .\mbassador,  resentment  at  the 
wording  of  the  preamble  to  the  resolu- 
t'on  so  nearly  unanimously  adoi)ted  by 
the  House.  She  considers  the  act  un- 
friendly and  against  international  usage, 
as  seen  in  the  fact  that  Great  liritain. 
Germany  and  Austria  have  made  no 
complaint  against  Russia's  exclusion  of 
such  as  she  regards  as  undesirable  visi- 
tors, inchuling  Prote>-tant  and  Catholic 
missionaries  whr>  wish  to  spread  their 
faith.  Hut  we  tmderstand  that  such 
clergymen  and  jjriests  arc  allowed  to 
visit  Russia,  but  not  Xo  jirosclyte.  wh'lc 
even  as  visitors  Jews  are  excluded,  it  is 
suggestcfj  because  so  many  arc  revolu- 
tionists. This  further  response  is  made 
in  behalf  of  I<us>ia  : 

"Riim!;)  i^  alw»  ready  to  argtic  that  she  does 

1  the  immigration  law  of  the  Cnitcl 

therefore  the  Cnitcd  States  shr)iil  I 

not    attempt    to    torcc    Russia    to    yield    right.s 

which   she    leeis  arc   equal   to  those  cxercis'-d 

by    this    Government       Russia    will    point    out 

'     ■        noPK    her    snhjccts    she    numhcrs    poly- 

jind    M'.nj/olians,   hoth  rlas^es  of  peo- 

•  If    I'nited   States,   and   it  is 

•I    has   never   tried    to    force 

th :    United    States   to  admit   any   of   her  suh- 

/ect»  c'rtiwnu,  under  this  classification." 

(f  we  exrhulc  visitf^rs   from   Russia,  as 

well  as  immigrants  w1k»  arc  Mongolians, 

ihc    argument    against    us    is    weighty. 


The  Independent  called  attention. to  it 
before  the  committee  of  the  House  dis- 
covered it. 

Would  it  not  look  better  if  the  fee 
system  at  the  \'atican  should  be  dis- 
pensed with?  We  knew^  it  w^as  general, 
from  the  lowest  service  or  official  to  the 
highest,  but  we  now  have  the  statement 
of  what  it  costs  to  be  made  a  cardinal. 
According  to  the  report  a  $25,000  purse 
was  presented  to  Archbishop  Farley  for 
the  expenses  of  his  investiture  as  cardi- 
nal. Of  this  he  gave  $10,000  to  the 
Pope  on  his  first  audience.  He  has  since 
presented  to  the  Pope  $10,000  more  i:i 
the  name  of  the  clergy  and  diocese.  So 
far  as  we  can  see,  all  this  may  be  per- 
fectly legitimate,  like  Peter's  pence,  if 
not  recjuired.  In  addition  to  the  remain- 
ing VS5.000  he  paid  out  of  his  own  funds 
Si  0,000  in  fees,  ''gratifications"  an  1 
stamp  duties  on  his  ring,  red  hat  and 
scarlet  robes.  \\q  would  not  insinuate 
that  the  honor  is  sold,  for  it  is  not ;  but 
it  would  be  well  to  avoid  the  appearance 
that  it  is  paid  for,  and  so  made  part  01 
the  \'atican's  income. 

We  may  fear  that  if,  as  suspected, 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  should  unite  to 
intervene  for  terms  of  peace  in  China, 
the  constitutional  monarchy  will  win 
over  the  repuljlic.  In  that  case  Yuan 
.^hih-kai  will  be  in  control.  It  is  indica- 
tive of  his  o])ini()n  of  Christian  missions 
that  he  has  this  year  ^ent  four  of  his 
sf)ns  and  a  neplvjw  to  the  .Anglo-Chinese 
College  in  Tientsin,  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society's  great  educational  institu- 
tion in  China.  He  has  given  large  sums 
for  its  buildings,  and  one  of  them  bears 
bis  name  and  has  his  ix)rtrait  hanging 
in  if. 

We  are  \*\:u\  tint  the  Hilprecht  trou 
ble  at  the  I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania  L 
now  brought  to  an  enrl  by  the  refusal 
of  the  trustees  to  restore  him  to  His  pro- 
fessorship afler  his  resignation.  All 
American  Orientalists  will  agree  thn! 
the  trustees  have  now  acted  wisely,  mu'li 
as  they  rcspe«  I  Dr.  Hilprecht's  scholir- 
shif)  and  his  per-f)nal  charm.  He  will 
have  the  same  access  to  the  llnivcrsily's 
collection  of  tablets  as  other  scholars, 
but  will  no  longer  contn^l  them. 


^^ 

I  n  sur an  ce 

^^ 

The     Disquieting     Increase    in 
l^olicy    IvOans 

TiiK  steadily  incrca:-inji[  number  of 
loans  which  Aiiuricaii  life  insurance 
ctunpanits  have  been  conipelietl  to  make 
to  their  policyhcjlders  duriu}';^  the  last  few 
years  is  either  a  reflection  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living  or  a  sign  that  pi-ople  are 
spending  more  than  they  shouKl.  That 
men  who  have  shown  their  circumspec- 
tion by  protecting  their  families  with  in- 
surance on  their  lives  should  we  d<en  that 
protection  by  using  their  policies  as  col- 
lateral for  borrowing  money  is  a  dis- 
quieting sign  of  the  times.  This  was 
referred  to  by  the  presidents  at  their 
meetng  in  New  York  last  wiek. 

As  wealth  increases  in  this  country,  as 
vested  interests  grow  larger,  as  the  wil- 
derness is  more  and  more  opened  up  to 
agriculture,  as  new.  towns  spring  up,  as 
homes,  large  and  small,  blossom  thruout 
the  countryside,  it  is  a  good  sign  to  see 
savings  banks  flourish  and  the  life  insur- 
ance companies  increase  in  size  and 
strength.  Hut  it  is  distinctly  a  bad  omen 
that  policyholders  weaken  the  vast  bul- 
wark of  life  insurance  funds  by  the  con- 
stant drain  of  loans  now  made  in  them. 

The  law  now  compels  the  companies 
to  allow  loans  to  be  made  on  policies  on 
the  theory  that,  when  a  man  finds  him- 
self in  dire  need  of  money  and  cannot 
pay  his  preminms  for  the  time  being,  he 
may  borrow  in  order  to  keep  himself 
from  losing  his  life  insurance.  A  man 
can  thus  keep  up  his  life  insurance  pro- 
tection even  when  he  is  temporarilv  em- 
barrassed financially.  Rut  from  this  the- 
ory a  dangerous  practice  has  developed. 
Men  now  borrow  on  their  policies  in  or- 
der to  use  the  money  in  their  business,  to 
meet  other  loans  with,  to  speculate  with, 
to  secure  additional  insurance  and  even 
to  buy  automobiles.  The  man  who  pre- 
fers to  give  his  family  the  luxury  of 
motoring  now,  rather  than  assure  their 
comfort  after  he  ceases  to  be  their  bread- 
winner, has  a  warped  idea  of  his  house- 
hold responsibilities. 

The  alarming  growth  of  this  borrow- 
ing tendency  is  seen  in  the  following  fig- 


ures relating  to  the  three  largest  comija- 
nifs  in  the  countr\.  In  the  year  iQoo  the 
New  York  Life  had  over  $14,000,000  o! 
policy  loans  in  force  tm  a  total  life  insur- 
ance of  $i,202,ofJO,ooo,  the  loans  thus 
representing  a  little  over  1  ])er  cent,  of 
the  insurance.  In  1910  it  had  nearl)- 
$100,000,000  of  loans  out  of  a  total  in- 
surance of  $I4,3Hj,ooo,o(K),  or  nearly  5 
per  cent.  In  1900  the  Mutual  Life  ha<l 
about  $1,500,000  in  loans  and  about  $1,- 
140,000,0(30  in  insurance,  or  about  •)4  of  i 
per  cent.  In  r()io  it  had  about  $71,000.- 
000  in  loans  and.  a  total  insurance  of 
about  $1,500,000,000,  or  nearly  5  per  cent. 
The  K(piitable  Life  in  tqoo  had  $7,372,- 
000  in  loans  on  a  total  insurance  of  $1,- 
116,000.000,  or  about  j/ji  '^^  i  P'^''  cent., 
and  in  1910  it  had  in  policy  loans  $65,- 
250.000  on  a  total  insurance  of  $1,347,- 
000,000,  or  nearly  5  per  cent. 

hZach  company  is  not  only  loaning  an 
enormously  increased  amount  each  year, 
but  a  very  much  larger  amount  in  pro- 
portion to  its  total  insurance  in  force,  and 
only  a  very  small  portioti  of  these  loans 
is  ever  ])aid  back. 

Should  not  the  laws,  therefore,  which 
compel  the  companies  to  make  these  loans 
be  changed?  \\^ould  it  not  be  far  wiser 
to  have  laws  which  would  discourage 
rather  than  encourage  this  uneconomic 
practice?  Should  they  not.  instead  of 
compelling  the  making  of  loans,  definitely 
forbid  theni  except  up  to  a  .small  per- 
centage of  the  reserve  value  of  the  pol- 
icy, a  ])ercentage.  for  instance,  just  large 
enough  to  allow  the  policyholder  to  keep 
his  policy  from  lapsing?  Thus  the  pres- 
ent intent  of  the  laws  would  be  carried 
out.  They  might  also  require  a  consid- 
erably less  cash  value  to  be  allowed  on 
policies,  so  that  policyholders  would  be 
deterred  from  taking  a  cash  value,  be- 
cause they  would  thus  have  to  sacrifice  a 
large  proportion  of  their  insurance. 

This  subject  is  a  very  vital  one  today 
in  the  insurance  world,  and  wdiile  insur- 
ance men  dififer  in  opinion  as  to  how  the 
laws  should  be  changed,  it  is  very  gen- 
erally believed  that  this  practice  is  so 
dangerous  that  something  should  be  done 
by  the  Legislature  to  discourage  it. 
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Tables  Relating  to  Bonds 

In  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  pres- 
ent year  bonds   having  a   par  vakie   of 
$799,596,600    were    sold    on    the    New 
York   Stock  Exchange.      Last  year   the 
total  was  $634,722,850.     But  the  largest 
annual  sales  of  recent  years  were  those 
of  1908  and  1909,  when  the  totals  were 
respectively  $1,082,161,120  and  $1,317.- 
291,000.      We  publish   in  this  issue,  on 
the   pages   immediately    following,   com- 
jjlete  and  trustworthy  tables  relating  to 
all    the   bonds    reported    in    th..-    regular 
daily  lists  of  the  Xew  York   Stock  Ex- 
change.    These  include  the  bonds  of  the 
steam  railroad  companies,  coal  and  iron 
com])anies,     gas     and     electric     lighting 
companies,     street     railways,     telegraph 
and  telephone  lines,  manufacturing  and 
other     industrial     corporations,     express 
companies,   the    United    States    Govern- 
ment,    foreign     Governments,    and     the 
States.       These     comprehensive     tables 
have  been   prepared   for  us  by   Francis 
Emory   P'itch,  the  well-known   compiler 
and    publisher     of    standard     (|UOtation 
statements    and    other    records    of    the 
Stock   Exchange.     They   shfjw   the   title 
of  each  bond:   its   rate  of  interest;   the 
year  of  its  maturity ;  the  dates  of  inter- 
est payments;  income  (or  annual* return, 
irrespective  of  maturity)  ;  yield   (or  ap- 
proximate annual  return,  if  the  bond  be 
held    until    maturity)  ;    the    highest    and 
lowest     prices,     with     dates,     in     recent 
years;   and   prices   at   latest    sales,    with 
dates.     Other  useful  information  is  giv- 
en in  them.     Complete  as  the  tables  are. 
however,  and  useful  as  they  nuist  be  in 
guiding   those    who   desire   to   buy.    the 
wise  investor  will  seek  also  the  advice  of 
competent  persons.      If  he   finds   in   the 
tables  certain  ii5sues  which  are  attractive 
by  reason  of  their  inrr,nie  figures,  and 
which  may  be  of  fine  quality,  altho  they 
are    not    prominent    in    the    market,    he 
should   procure   the  counsel   of   bankers 
who  have  carefully  studied   the   history 
of  bond  issues  and  who  know  the  actual 
value  of  the  securities  in  r|iicstion.     Such 
authorities  can  easily  be   found  in  New 
York  and  some  other  cities. 


....Canada  has  1,151  postal  savings 
bijnks.  There  are  147,478  open  ac- 
counts, with  deposits  of  $43,330,000. 

....  During  the  first  eight  months  of 
ihis  year  281,898  immigrant  settlers  ar- 
rived in  Canada,  and  101,692  of  these 
came  from  the  United  States. 

....  On  November  30  there  were  7.334 
national  banks,  with  authorized  capital 
of  $1,032,602,135  and  outstanding  bond- 
secured  circulation  amounting  to  $712,- 
ii5>338. 

....A  combination  of  the  leading 
packing  companies  of  Canada  has  been 
completed.  The  authorized  issues  will 
be  $2,500,000  of  common  stock,  $2,500,- 
000  of  preferred,  and  $2,000,000  of 
bonds. 

....  Between  December  2  and  Decem- 
ber 14,  at  the  Xew  York  Post  Office 
329,184  money  orders,  amounting  to  $5,- 
104,723,  were  purchased  to  be  sent  to 
F.uropean  countries.  Nearly  all  of  these 
are  what  are  called  Christmas  orders. 

....The  Republic  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  which  began  to  cut  prices 
some  months  ago,  has  ordered  an  ad- 
vance, and  the  Steel  Corporation  has  fol- 
lowed with  similar  action.  It  is  thought 
that  this  indicates  a  turn  of  the  tide  in 
the  steel  trade. 

....The  F.  W.  Woolworth  Company, 
vv  hich  conducts  five  and  ten  cent  stores, 
has  applied  at  Albany  for  a  charter  to 
organize  a  company  which  will  acquire 
for  $64,998,000  many  additional  stores  in 
this  countr),  Canada  and  England,  mak- 
ing the  entire  number  about  600.  It  is 
proposed  that  there  shall  be  $50,000,000 
common  stock  and  $15,000,000  preferred. 

.  ..  .Owing  to  an  increase  of  business, 
the  directors  of  the  Home  Title  Insur- 
ance Company,  of  P>rooklyn  (Henry  B. 
Davenport,  j^resident),  have  decided  to 
double  both  the  capital  and  the  suri)lus 
of  the  corporation,  making  each  $500,- 
OTiO,  and  to  f>pen  a  branch  office  in 
Jamaica.  A  scrip  dividend  of  20  per 
cent,  will  be  paid,  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular annual  dividend  of  12  per  cent.  The 
new  stock,  2,500  shares,  will  be  issued  at 
$200. 
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Under  INCOME  will  be  found  the  annual  return  of  the  inyeatment,  irrespective  of  maturity. 

Under  YIELD  is  given  the  approximate  annual  return  if  held  till  maturity. 

•   Leyal  for  inyebtment  for  Sayinys  Banks  in  New  York  State. 

All  statements  herein  are  obtained  from  official  or  from  other  sources,  which  we  regard  as  reliable. 

While  not  guaranteed  we  belieye  them  to  be  correct. 


TITLE  OF  BOND-R/klE. 


Alabama  Oont  K  let  g  te 1U18 
Ubiuua  Mldlitud  iHt  gtd  g  56 W^ 

•  Alb  &  Sua  CUV  cou  lOyr  gtd  g  3>i8ltt4« 

do    r©glHt»>r»d 

•  Allegb  Valley  gen  gtd  g  4fl liM2 

Allegheny  &  Westu  lat  gtd  g  ta. 1998 

Auu  Arbor  Ist  g  48 1995 

w  Atch  Top  &  8auU  Fe  Ry  geu  g  48 .  1995 

do    registered 

adjustment  g  4b 1995 

do    registered 

do    stamped 

do    registered 

flfty-year  conv  g  48 1955 

do    registered 

conv  4e  issue  of  1909 1956 

do    registered 

4j<cnv  bonds  issue  of  1910 duel 9ti() 

do    registered 

sub  rcta  2a  iustai  paid  "ttaf 

sub  rets  for  4^  couv  bonds 

8d  ins'^al  paid  "flat" 

do    10-year  conv  Ss 1917 

do    registered 

serial  Deb  43  series  J 1912 

do       do    registered 

do       do    series  K 1913 

do       do    registered 

do    series  L 1914 

do       do    registered 

Eastn  Oklah  Div  1st  g  4s  . . . .  1928 

do    registered 

Trans  Short  Line  Ist  50-yT  481958 
do    registered 1358 

•  Atch  T  &  S  F  KR  Chic  &  St  L  1st  6sl915 
Atlanta- Birmingham  30-yr  1st  g  48. . .  193o 

Atlanta  Knoxv  &  Nor  R  1st  g  5s 1W6 

Atlantic  City  Ist  con  gtd  g  46 1951 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R  R  Co  If 

do    registered 

Atlantic  &  DanviUe  Ist  g  48 1948 

do        2nd  mtge 1948 

Atlantic  &  Yadkin  Ist  gtd  g  48 1949 

Austin  «&  NorthwD  Ist  gtd  g  Ss 194! 


.1925 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


1st  g  48. .  1952 


.1948 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  prior  lien  g  3>^8 
do     registered 

do    g  4s 

do     do    registered 

do    Southwestern  div  Ist  g  33^sl9?.5 

do  do    registered 

Battle  C  &  Sturgis  1st  gtd  g  Ss 1989 

Beech  Creek  Ist  gtd  48..   1936 

do  do    registei  id 

do    ad  gtd  g  58 1936 

do  do    registered 

Beech  Creek  Ext  1st  gtd  g  3^8 1951 

do    registered 

Belleville  &  Carondelet  Ist  68 1923 

•  Belvidere  Delaw  con  gtd  g  3>^s 1943 

Big  Sandy  Ry  Ist  48 1^4 

Boston  &  New  York  Air  Line  Ist  48..  1955 

do    registered 

Brunswick  &  Western  Ist  gtd  g  48. . .  1938 
Buffalo  N  Y  &  Erie  1st  7s 1916 

•  Buffalo  Rochester  &  Pitts  gen  g  58193' 

•  do    cons  mtge  4>^s 1957 

•  do       do    registered 

Buff  &  Susq  R  R  1st  refunding  g  48..  1951 

do    registered 

Bur  C  R  &  N  con  Ist  &  coll  trst  g  581934 
do       do    registered 
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4.63 
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4.43 
4.86 


4.63 

3.80 
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4  07 
4.07 
3.87 
8.91 


4.05 
4.04 


.1950 


•  l^alro  Bridge  g  48  . 
^    do    registered 

•  Cal  Paclst  mge  ext  4J^B 1913 

Canada  Southern  Ist  mtge  eztd  at  ^  1913 

do    2d  5s 1913 

do       do    registered 

Jarbondale  &  Shawtn  Ist  g  48 1933 

Carolina  Central  Ist  con  g  48 1949 
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Survey  of  the  World 


T,,     T3  T-      .       President    Taft   has 

The  Russian  Treaty  ^-r    1      d        •        ^r 

. ,  ,  notified     Russia    ai 

^°^^  ^  the  intention  of  the 

L'nited  States  to  abrogate  the  treaty  of 
1832.  This  action  was  taken  Decem- 
ber 15;  the  notice  was  served  thru 
the  American  Ambassador  and  was 
dehvered  two  days  later.  On  De- 
cember 19,  after  seven  hours'  discus- 
sion, the  Senate  unanimously  adopted  the 
substitute  for  the  Sulzer  (House)  reso- 
lution, as  reported  from  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  The  only 
jjoint  at  issue  was  the  v^ording  of  the 
resolution,  and  the  vote  was  72  to  O. 
.\'e,xt  day  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurred  in  the  milder  resolution  sub- 
-titutcd  for  Mr.  Sulzer's,  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  The  revised  resolution  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Lodge  and  accepted 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Whereas,  The  treaty  af  commerce  and 
navij^ation  l-ctween  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia concluded  on  the  i8th  day  of  December, 
18.32,  provides  in  Article  XII   thereof  that  'it 

Iiall  continue  in  force  until  the  first  day  of 
January  in  the  year  of  our  Lora  18.39,  and  if 
one  year  before  that  day  one  of  the  high  con- 
tra(tin(<  parties  shall  not  have  announced  to 
the  other  by  an  official  notification  its  inten- 
tion to  arrest  the  operation  thereof  this  .treaty 
shall  remain  obligatory  one  year  beyond  that 
'I.'iy  and  so  on  until  the  expiration  of  tne  year 

•.  hich    shall    commence    after    the    date    of    a 

imilar  notification,'  and 
"Whereas,   On   the    17th   day   of    iJccemlx-r, 

ifjii,    the    President    caused    to    be    delivered 

to  the   imperial    Russian    Government   by  the 

American    Amba-jsador   at    .St.    Petcrslmrg   an 

.al   notification  on   behalf  of   the   Govern- 

.<  !it  of  the  United   .States  announcing  intcn- 

lon  to  terminate  the  operation  of  this  treaty 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  year  commencing 
on   the    Jst   of   January,    1912;   and 
"Whereas,  Saifl  treaty  is  no  longer  respon- 

ive  in  various   respects  to  the  political  prin- 

iplcs  and  rommerriai  needs  of  the  two  conn- 

rif%,  and 


'"Wiiereas,  The  constructions  placed  thereon 
by  the  contracting  parties  differ  upon  mat- 
ters of  fundamental  importance  and  interest 
to  each,  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled  that  the  notice  just 
s?iven  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Government  of  the  Empire  of  Russia  to 
terminate  said  treaty  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  said  treaty  is  hereby  adopted  and 
ratified." 

-Mr.  Malby  (N.  Y.),  the  only  Rep- 


resentative who  voted  on  the  preceding 
Wednesday  against  the  Sulzer  resolu- 
tion, opposed  the  substitute,  holding  that 
American  Hebrews  would  not  profit 
thereby.  More  could  be  accomplished 
by  diplomacy.  Mr.  Btrger,  the  Milwau- 
kee Socialist,  held  that  mere  would  be 
accomplished  by  terminating  the  1887 
treaty  of  extradition,  and  introduced  a 

joint  resolution  to  that  effect. Official 

notice  of  the  abrogation  will  be  given 
January  i,  191 2,  to  take  effect  Jan- 
uary I,  1913,  under  the  terms  of  the 
1832  treaty.  Whether  this  means  Janu- 
ary 12  is  a  question  of  (hnibt ;  for  the 
Russian  calendar  is  eleven  days  behind 
our  own.  From  St.  Petersburg  it  is  re- 
ported that  Russia  will  yield  no  conces- 
sions on  the  passport  question,  no  mem- 
iier  of  the  Russian  Cabinet  daring  to  at- 
tempt such  action.  The  American  Am- 
bassador to  Russia  is  former  Governor 
Curtis  Guild,  of  Massachusetts.  ]f  he  is 
to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  his  ta.'^k  is  a 
difficult  one.  'I'he  hands  of  the  riussian 
Government  seem  to  l.c  tied  by  statutes 
which  cannot  be  changed  without 
legislative  action  by  the  Duma  and 
tlie  Council  of  the  ICmpirc,  as  in- 
stituted in  1906.  Tlic  Russian  press 
liolds  that  the  material  losses  in- 
volved will  be  the  greater  on  the 
American  side,  aiid  tlicre  is  talk  of  Kiis- 
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nil 
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sia  joining  with  Japan  in  excluding 
American  goods  from  Manchuria  and 
Northern  China,  as  also  of  doubling  the 
duty  on  American  importations  into  Rus- 
sia. The  pan-German  press  seizes  the 
opportunity  for  an  attack  upon  President 
Taft's  "shirt-sleeves  diplomacy"  and  the 
parvenu  spirit  of  America.  Ihis  is  the 
tenor  of  the  Full  Malt  Gazette's  comment 
in  London  ;  hut  the  Times  says  editori- 
ally : 

"Public  opinion  has  been  widely  stirred.  .  .  . 
Wc  can  see  and  understand  the  viewpoint  of 
both  parties,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  a 
compromise  will  be  found  making  the  friend- 
ship of  Russia  and  the  United  States  closer 
than  ever." 

On  December  19  the  President  sent 

a  cable  dispatch  of  congratulation  to  the 
Czar  upon  the  anniversary  of  his  "name 
day" — in  accordance  with  the  Russian 
custom.  Next  day  the  Czar  replied  with 
"cordial  thanks"  for  the  President's 
"congratulations  and  good  wishes." 


The  President,  in 
Presidential  Messages  sending  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate 
on  the  Russian  treaty,  did  so  in  expecta- 
tion that  it  would  be  delivered  in  execu- 
tive session ;  but,  on  the  motion  of  Sen- 
ator CuUom,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  it  was  received  in 
open  session.  In  this  message  the  Presi- 
dent reported  the  text  of  the  instructions 
sent  to  Ambassador  Guild,  and  requested 
the    Senate's    ratification    and    approval. 

Other    Presidential    messages    were 

sent  to  Congress  last  week.  That  of  De- 
cember 20  dealt  with  tariff  reform.  Mr. 
Taft  characterized  the  present  wool 
schedule  as  "indefensible";  iJiere  is  am- 
ple reason  for  revision  downward  in  ac- 
cord with  the  protective  principle.  He 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the 
Tariff  Board  (without  which  he  was  un- 
willing to  see  revision  undertaken,  last 
August)  unanimously  holds  that  practi- 
cally all  items  in  the  notorious  "Schedule 
K"  are  taxed  at  a  rate  of  duty  higher 
than  that  which  represents  the  difference 
of  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad. 
The  President  does  not  attempt  to 
recommend  definite  rates.  However,  he 
urges,  not  reduction  alone,  but  a  radical 
change  in  the  method  of  assessing  duties 
on  raw  wool : 


"  1  he  present  method— by  a  spocilic  rale  on 
I  be  grease  pound  (i.  e.,  unsecured)  operates 
lo  exclude  wools  of  high  shrinkage  in  scour- 
ing, but  fine  quality  .  .  .  and  thereby  lessens 
till-  range  of  wools  available  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer.  .  .  .  Such  wools  if  imported 
might  be  used  to  displace  the  cheap  subsH 
tutes  now   in  use." 

The  ad  valorem  duty  is  "open  to  grave 

difficulties    from   the   point    of    view    of 

administration    and    revenue,"    says    the 

Tariff   Board,  and  the  new  method  of 

assessment    recommended    is — to    quote 

President  Taft — 

"a  specific  duty  on  grease  wool  in  terms  of  its 
scoured   contents." 

At  the  last  session  Senator  La  Follette's 
recotnmendation  was  a  40  per  cent,  ad 

valorem  duty  on  the  raw  product. 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  extends 
to  several  volumes;  it  was  presented  t«> 
Congress  in  typewritten  form.  Of  the 
report  drawn  up  by  the  board,  as  chair- 
man of  which  served  President  Hadley, 
of  Yale,  Mr.  Taft  says : 

"No  legislative  body  has  ever  had  presented 
to  it  a  more  complete  and  exhaustive  report 
than  this  on  so  difficult  and  complicated  a 
subject.  ...  It  is  a  monument  to  the  thoro- 
ness,  industry,  impartiality  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  its  making.  .  .  .  The  findings  of  fact 
by  the  board  show  ample  reason  tor  revision 
downward.  ...  1  recommend  that  such  re- 
vision be  proceeded  with  at  once." 

The  comment  was  made  at  Wash- 
ington that  the  wool  revision  message 
had  been  greeted  with  a  closer  approach 
to  unanimity  in  the  Republican  party 
than  any  prior  act  or  recommendation  of 
the  President.  The  Democrats  have,  in 
advance,  shown  evidences  of  intending  to 
ignore  the  findings  of  ,the  Tariff  Board, 
working  out  a  revision  of  their  own 
along  the  lines  of  last  summer's  Under- 
wood bill.  Mr.  Underwood  said  of  the 
President's  message  and  of  the  wool 
duties : 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  the  committee  .  .  . 
will  place  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  raw  wool 
instead  of  a  specific  duty.  .  .  .  There  is  one 
satisfaction  that  the  Democratic  members  of 
Congress  find  in  the  President's  message.  He 
clearly  justifies  our  course  in  passing  the  wool 
bill  which  he  vetoed  at  the  last  session." 

Senator  La  Follette  stood  for  a  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  duty  last  summer;  Mr. 
Underwood  for  a  20  per  cent.  The  com- 
promise was  fixed  at  29  per  cent.. A 

statement  of  Senator  Warren,  of  Wyo- 
ming (Rep.),  says  that  there  will  be  no 
opposition  to  the  Taft  recommendations 
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from  llie  National  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, he  liimself  being  one  of  the  larg- 
est American  wool  growers.  A  state- 
ment by  the  secretary  of  the  organization 
is  to  the  contrary  effect.  .  It  is  said  that 
if  Mr.  Taft  does  not  like  the  tariff  revi- 
sion offered  in  the  Democratic  bill  which 
will  come  out  of  Mr.  Underwood's  com- 
mittee he  will  veto  it,  as  he  did  that  of 

last    summer. In    a    special    message 

sent  to  Congress  December  2,  the  Presi- 
dent approves  the  main  features  of  the 
report  of  the  National  Monetary  Com- 
mission, of  which  former  Senator  Al- 
drich  is  chairman.  Its  main  features 
have  been  approved  by  the  practical  and 
professional  opinion  of  the  country,  says 
Mr.  Taft.    He  pleads  for 

"as  prompt  action  on  the  report  as  the  con- 
venience of  the  Congress  can  permit." 

The  President  comments  in  this  message 
upon  the  satisfactory  fiscal  condition  of 
the  Government ;  renews  his  recommen- 
dation of  legislation  fixing  tolls  and  the 
government  of  the  Canal  Zone;  urges  a 
more  systematic  method  of  appropria- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  its  large  tributaries; 
urges  legislation  to  prevent  delay  and 
unnecessary  expense  in  litigation  in  the 
Federal  courts ;  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
rural  parcels  post  for  parcels  of  not  more 
than  eleven  pounds  (with  a  view  to  ex- 
tension into  a  general  parcels  post  sys- 
tem;, and  urges  that  all  local  officers, 
such  as  collectors  of  internal  revenue, 
customs  officers,  postmasters,  immigra- 
tion commissioners  and  marshals,  be 
transferred  to  the  classified  service  and 
taken  out  of  politics.  Such  a  change 
would,  he  says,  remove  the  power  of  the 
(government  to  use  patronage  for  polit- 
ical purposes,  and  tend  toward  greater 
economy  and  efficiency.  He  hopes  that 
the  Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission  will 

"Suggest  legislation  which  will  enable  us 
to  put  in  the  place  of  the  prescm  wasteful 
anrl  sometimes  unjust  system  of  employers' 
liability  a  plan  of  compensation  which  will 
aflPorri  some  certain  and  rlefinite  relief  to  all 
employees  who  arc  injured  in  the  course  of 
their  employment  in  these  industries,  subject 
to  the   regulating  j)')wer  of   Congress." 

Of  postal  savings  banks  Mr.  Taft  says 
that  deposits  have  kept  pace  with  the 
extension  of  the  system  ;  anrl  depositors 
number  about  150,000,  representing  forty 


-The    President    would    have 


nations.- 

the  United  States  construct  two  battle- 
ships a  year  till  the  Panama  Canal  is 
completed  in  July,  191 3,  eighteen  months 
before  the  time  promised  by  the  engi- 
neers; and  until  in  our  first  and  reserve 
lines  we  have  forty  available  vessels  of 
proper  armament  and  size.  He  favors 
an  immediate  increase  of  2,000  men  in 
the  enlisted  strength  of  the  navy,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  smaller  navy  yards. 


^,  _,  .,  .  ,  There  is  evidence 
The  Presidential       ^^^^.^^   ^^    ^^^^    ^j^^^ 

Lanvass  ^^  Follette  leaders  are 

dissatisfied  with  the  outlook.  They  view 
the  growth  of  the  Roosevelt  booni  in  the 
\\'est  with  alarm ;  and  it  has  even  been 
suggested  that  if  Colonel  Roosevelt  does 
not  work  for  the  nomination  when  the 
time  comes  his  delegates  may  go  over  to 
Mr.  Taft.  A  petition  has  been  filed  in 
Nebraska  that  the  name  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  be  placed  upon  the  official  bal- 
lot to  be  voted  for  at  the  Presidential 
preference  primaries  in  that  State. 
North  Dakota  and  Oregon,  also,  have 
Presidential  preference  primary  laws ; 
and  the  former  State,  with  the  primary 
elections  booked  for  March,  is  said  to 
favor  Colonel  Roosevelt.  Oregon  Re- 
publicans seem  to  be  strong  for  the  Wis- 
consin candidate;  but  the  attitude  of 
Senator  Bourne,  who  advocated  Roose- 
velt's renomination  in  1908,  is  not  yet 
known.  Senator  La  FoUette's  publicity 
department  at  Washington  (the  Pro- 
gressive News  Bureau)  is  none  the  less 
active.  With  President  Taft  renominat- 
ed, its  estimates  show,  Michigan,  New 
Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Utah  and  Vermont  are  the  only  States 
which  could  be  counted  upon  to  go  Re- 
publican in  1912.  From  Arizona  comes 
news  that  that  State's  delegation  to  the 
Republican  convention  will  oppose  Mr. 
Taft.  Arizona  went  overwhelmingly 
Dcinocratic  at  the  first  State  election, 
held  December  12.  Mr.  Taft's  unpopu- 
larity in  Arizona  is  flue  in  part  to  his 
veto  of  the  Statehood  bill,  which  would 
have  ratified    the  Constitutional    clause 

providing  for  the  recall  of  judges. 

John  D.  Fackler,  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
F'rogressive  Kci)iibliraii  League  and 
leader  of  the   La   I'ollclte  movement   in 
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lii^  Stale,  lias  issued  a  statriiunt  <k'- 
iiniiiKing  the  chainiiaii  of  tlu-  kt-piibliian 
State  Cuiuuiittee,  W  .  I'.  l>n<\vn,  fur  lii-^ 
efforts  to  prevent  the  indorsement  of  I  .a 
l'\)llette.  Chairman  iJruvvn  has  cume 
I  lilt  for  Roosevelt,  and  tliis  declaration  is 
termed  "the  kiss  of  jndas."  Senator 
lUirton,  of  ( )hio,  has  said: 

"1  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  reiioininalioii 
of  President  I  aft.  He  is  a  imioh  iiiisiiiidi  r- 
stood  man." 

West  Indies  and  ^"  incipient  revolu- 
Central  America  ^'^n  m  Santo  Domin^o 
has  been  easily  sup- 
pressed. l^x-l're^idcnt  Morales  and  his 
followers  lamlcd  on  the  east  coast  on 
the  20th.  They  were  routed  in  battle. 
Morales  and  General  Jiminez  were  cap- 
tured. They  are  now  in  prison  at  the 
capital,  with  many  friends  of  General 
Horatio  Vasquez  and  Seiior  Velasquez, 
recently  Minister  of  Finance.  At  Ma- 
coris.   General    Torribio  was  forced    to 

surrender. There     are     114     Syrian 

merchants  in  Hayti,  and  twelve  of  them 
are  American  citizens.  Their  licenses 
were  revoked  last  week  by  the  (jovern- 
ment.  They  are  allowed  six  months  in 
which  to  settle  their  affairs,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
will  be  expelled.  Haytian  merchants  re- 
joice over  the  Government's  action. 
Syrian  merchants  in  New  York  have 
sent  a  protest  to  the  State  Department 

at     Washing-ton. Plans     have      been 

completed  for  the  establishment  in  Nica- 
ragua of  an  American  bank,  to  be  called 
the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua,  by  J- 
&  W.  Seligman  &  Co.  and  Brown  Broth- 
ers &  Co.,  of  New  York,  the  bankers, 
who  have  made  a  temporary  loan  of 
$1,500,000,  and  from  whom  the  pro- 
posed loan  of  $15,000,000  will  be  pro- 
cured, if  the  convention  pending"  at 
Washington  be  ratified.  This  bank, 
with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  will  use  this 
loan  in  refunding  the  foreign  debt  and 
improving  the  currency.  A  part  of  the 
money  will  be  expended  in  constructing 
a  transcontinental  railroad.  Colonel 
TTam,  formerly  surveyor  of  the  port  of 
^[anila.  is  the  agent  whose  nomination 
by  the  bankers  is  approved  by  our  Gov- 
ernment and  who  will  supervise  the  col- 
lection of  the  customs  revenue  which  is 
security  for  the  loan.    He  is  now  in  Nica- 


ragua.  There  have   been   street   riots 

ill  r.'inama  between  the  supporters  of 
Tre-iident  .\rosemena  and  the  friends  of 
Dr.  I'orias,  rival  candidates  for  the 
I'residency.  In  one  of  them  the  Minis 
ter  of  Justice  was  hurt.  The  CJovernoi' 
of  the  city  and  the  Chief  of  Police  have 

since  been  removed  from  office. The 

Cuban  Veterans  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  action  of  I'resident  Gomez,  who, 
having  signed  the  bill  suspending  the 
civil  service  law,  has  proposed  to  sub- 
mit to  a  commission  complaints  about 
office  holders  who  opposed  the  revolu- 
tionists. The  veterans  say  that  the  two 
places  in  the    commission    reserved   for 

them  will  not  be  filled. Legislation  at 

Washington  has  prevented  the  sale  of 
any  ]:)art  of  the  wreck  of  the  "Maine" 
for  exhibition.  That  part  which  can  be 
lloated  will  be  towed  out  of  the  harbor 
and  buried  at  sea,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies.  In  the  Philippines,  the  Mo- 

ros  who  refused  to  give  up  their  arms 
have  taken  a  fortified  position  at  the  top 
of  the  volcanic  mountain  Bud  Dajo, 
where  a  memorable  battle  took  place  five 
years  ago,  and  another  battle  there  is  ex- 
pected. 


Surrender  of 
General  Reyes 


General  Bernardo  Reyes 
surrendered  to  General 
Trevino,  commander  of 
the  Federal  army  in  northern  Mexico, 
at  Linares,  thirty  miles  from  Monterey, 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th.  "  To  Presi- 
dent Madero  he  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram :  "I  called  on  the  people,  I  called 
on  the  army.  They  did  not  respond,  and 
so  I  must  give  up.  I  place  triyself  at 
your  disposition."  Madero  gave  orders 
that  every  consideration  should  be  shown 

to  him. A  plot  for  the  assassination 

of  Madero  was  discovered  and  frus- 
trated at  the  beginning  of  last  week, 
when  General  Hurtado  and  General 
Aguilar,  of  the  army,  with  several  others, 
were  arrested  at  the  capital.  Hurtado 
has  since  confessed  his  guilt.  Madero 
was  to  have  been  shot,  on  the  following 
day,  from  the  balcony  of  a  hotel  as  he 
was  riding  to  Chapultepec.  Afterward 
there  was  to  have  been  an  attack  upon 
the  palace,  with  an  attempt  to  kill  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet.  AH  this  was  to 
have  been  done  in  the  interest  of  Gen- 
eral Reyes.     It  is  reported  that  $125,000, 
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a   fund   sent   from   Paris,   has  been  de- 
posited in  New  York  and  is  to  be  the 
reward  of  any  one  who  shall  kill  Ma- 
dero ;  also  that  certain  men  who  intend 
to  earn  the  money  are  being  watched  by 
agents  of  our  Government.      Reyes  was 
unable     to     assemble     any    considerable 
number   of   followers    near    the    border. 
Accompanied  by  eight  men,  he  fled  from 
a  ranch  in  Nuevo  Leon  at  the  end  of  last 
week,    and     was    pursued    by    Federal 
soldiers,  who  hoped  to  capture  him  be- 
fore he  reached  the  coast.     Reyes's  son, 
now  in  El  Paso,  said  last  week  that  his 
father    would     be     President     in     three 
months.      It  is  said  that  peace  has  been 
retsored    in    Oaxaca.      Zapata's     bandit 
army   was    whipped    twice    last    week. 
There  is  much  unrest  and  discontent  in 
Mexico,  but  nearly  all    the    recent  vio- 
lence has  been  due  to  bandits.     A  party 
of  these  a  few  days  ago  murdered  Frank 
Gillette,  an  American  cofifee  planter,  in 
Tepic,  and  robbed  his  ranch  of  $40,000. 
Madero  has  decided    to    ask  the  perma- 
nent committee  of  Congress  for  a  sus- 
pension of  the  Constitutional  guarantees 
in    Yucatan,     Morelos,     Puebla,    Nuevo 
Leon,  Tamaulipas  and  two  or  three  other 
States,  where  he  intends  to  use  the  iron 
hand.     Candido  Procel,  the  Rey'st  leader 
in  Guanajuato,  has  been  summarily  exe- 
cuted.    Two  or  three  newspapers  at  the 
capital  are  striving  to  excite  the  people 
against  the  United  States,  asserting  that 
our  Government  plans  an  inva^^ion. 

o.      ,  f)n    December   21    the   Ru>- 

Shuster  ■         r-  ^  ^1 

r^.      .      J       sian    Government    presented 

Dismissed        n       •  -^i  r     It.  1 

Persia  with    a  further    and 

more  peremptory  ultimatum,  demanding 
the  immediate. dismissal  of  W.  Morgan 
Shuster,  the  American  Treasurer-Gen- 
eral, within  twenty-four  hours,  under 
threat  that  the  troops  now  at  Kasvin 
would  advance  tf)  the  capital.  'Ilie  Per 
sian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ajj 
f>eared  before  the  Mcjiiss  aiifl  pleaded 
with  the  representatives  to  yield  to  Rus- 
sian pressure.  The  situation  of  the 
country,  he  said,  was  hopeUss.  The  ex- 
Shah,  Mohammed  Ali.  was  advancing 
on  the  one  hand  anfj  Salan-erl-Dowleli, 
his  brother,  on  the  other,  and  Russia  was 
in(  \"r;iblc.  The  regent.  Nasir-el-Miilk, 
,iri;i'/iui( 'd   fli.'it   lie   ufdild    rcsijiii   unless 


the  Mejliss  gave  way.  After  a  heated 
discussion,  lasting  from  8  o'clock  to  mid- 
night, it  was  voted  by  39  to  ig  to  appoint 
a  commission  of  five  deputies  with 
plenary  powers  to  come  to  teims  with 
Russia.  All  of  the  demands  of  ihe  Rus- 
sian notes  are  conceded,  but  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Great  Britain  the  word  "con- 
sent," in  the  stipulation  that  no  foreign 
advisers  shall  hereafter  be  appointed 
without  the  consent  of  the  two  Powers, 
has  been  changed  to  terms  less  offensive 
to  Persian  dignity.  In  order  to  prevent 
disorders  the  Persian  Government  has 
forbidden  the  holding  of  political  meet- 
ings without  official  authorization.  The 
Russians  at  Enzeli  and  Resht,  on  the 
Caspian,  have  been  attacked  by  the  Per- 
sians of  the  neighborhood  and  several 
sharp  conflicts  have  occurred.  To  the 
west  of  the  Caspian,  near  the  Trans- 
caucasian  frontier,  the  fighting  has  been 
more  serious.  A  Russian  garrison  of 
200  men  has  for  several  years  been  sta- 
tioned three  miles  from  Tabriz,  and 
these  are  now  having  difficulty  in  guard- 
ing the  consulate,  bank  and  public  build- 
ings of  that  city  against  the  Persian  con- 
stitutionalists, who  are  infuriated  at  the 
invasion  of  their  country.  The  Russian 
Government  is  apparently  determined  to 
inflict  summary  punishment  on  the  Per- 
sians who  have  resisted  the  inva- 
sion and  even  after  the  surrender 
at  Teheran  the  Cossacks  at  Tabriz 
swept  thru  the  city,  killing  men, 
women    and    children     to     the     number 

of  500. Lord  Curzon,  of  Kedleston, 

former  Viceroy  of  India,  exprest  very 
plainly  in  the  House  of  Lords  his  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  Anglo-Russian  agree- 
ment of  1907  and  the  way  it  is  working 
in  Persia.  The  liritisli  si)h.ere  of  influ- 
ence was,  he  said,  a  small  triangle  of  ter- 
ritory in  the  southeast  corner,  adjacent 
to  the  Inrlian  frontier,  selected  lolely  for 
strategical  reasons,  deficient  in  commer- 
cial importance,  possessed  of  only  one 
consiflerable  city  and  of  only  one  trade 
rf>ute.  The  great  bulk  of  the  country 
containing  a  large  population  and  all  its 
trade  was  within  the  Russian  sphere, 
lu'onomic  partition,  which  was  the  only 
thing  contemplated  in  the  agrceme'it. 
was  now  leading  to  administrative  parti- 
lion,  and  this,  he  llu)nghl,  would  incvita 
bl_\   be  follrnved  by  pi;liti(;il  parliliou  an(| 
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this  by  geographical  partition.  The 
whole  policy  of  buffer  states  was  being 
ilcjiie  away  with  arui  the  strategical  fron- 
tier brought  into  the  heart  of  Persia, 
where  it  can  only  be  defended  at  the  cost 
of  a  great  burden  on  Indian  fin?jnces  and 
;ui  addition  to  the  Indian  army.  Vis- 
count Morley,  in  replying  in  behalf  of 
the  Government,  stated  that  Russia  has 
given  positive  assurances  that  the  mili- 
tary occupation  was  but  temporary  and 
there  would  be  no  violation  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Persia.  The 
Russian  (lovernmcnt,  he  said,  would  not 
support  the  ex- Shah  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
gain his  throne,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  never  recognize  him. 

There  are  now 
The  Turco-Italian  War      about       8o,000 

Italian  troops 
in  Africa,  and  they  are  extending  their 
lines  and  beginning  to  send  expeditions 
into  the  interior.  The  environs  of  Trip- 
oli have  been  cleared  of  the  enemy  as  far 
as  Ain-Zara  and  Tajura,  lo  or  15  miles 
to  the  eastward.  Here  abundant  evi- 
dence was  found  of  horrible  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs  on 
living  and  dead.  Italian  prisoners  were 
crucified  or  tortured  by  breaking  their 
bones,  cutting  ofif  their  limbs,  or  pluck- 
ing out  their  eyes.  Some  of  the  ber- 
saglieri  had  been  buried  alive  by  being 
put  into  a  well  and  the  top  walled  in. 
The  Red  Cross  hospital  at  Henni  had 
been  left  outside  the  lines  on  October  23, 
when  the  Italians  retreated  on  account  of 
the  Arab  revolt  in  their  rear,  and  the 
Turks  tortured  and  slaughtered  the 
wounded  and  the  attendant  doctors  and 
nurses.  These  charges  of  inhuman  cru- 
elty are  proved  l)y  the  affidavits  of  the 
Red  Cross  physicians,  who  examined  and 
photographed  over  300  bodies  of  mur- 
dered and  mutilated  Italians  at  Henni. 
The  Italian  Government  will  bring  this 
evidence  before  the  Hague  tribunal  and 
denounce  Turkey  as  outside  the  pale  of 

civilization. The    Turks    and    Arabs 

continue  to  make  desperate  attacks  upon 
the  coast  towns,  but  the  Italians  have  no 
difficulty  in  repelling  them,  tho  often 
with  considerable  losses  on  both  sides. 
It    is    reported    that    Germany    and 


other  I'owers  are  endeavoring  to  per- 
suade Turkey  to  submit  to  the  inevitable, 
and  that  the  war  is  likely  soon  to  be 
brought  to  a  close.  Italy  is  willing  to 
assume  the  Tripolitan  share  of  the  Otto- 
man national  debt,  and  to  pay  for  the 
j)ublic  buildings  and  other  property,  but 
insists  upon  the  absolute  cession  of  Trip- 
oli and  Cyrenaica,  which  the  Porte  is  de- 
termined never  to  grant.  The  Turkish 
Minister  of  War  has  asked  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  for  an  extraordinary  credit 
of  $2,500,000  to  carry  on  the  war.  Mace- 
donia is  in  great  disorder.  Many  Greeks 
have  been  murdered  and  the  Christians 
are  organizing  for  resistance  and  retalia- 
tion.  The  Italian  Government  has  ap- 

l^ropriated  altogether  $<jo,(X30,000  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war  to  the  close  of  1911. 

British    troops    have   been    sent    to 

occupy  the. port  of  Solium,  on  the  Tri- 
politan-Egyptian  frontier.  This  has  long 
been  claimed  by  Great  Britain  to  belong 
to  Egypt,  but  has  been  hitherto  held  by 
the  Turks.  Now  it  appears  that  Turkey 
has  consented  to  its  occupation  by  the 
British,  at  least  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
to  prevent  its  annexation  by  Italy.  The 
bay  of  Solium  affords  fine  anchorage, 
and  as  the  only  port  between  Alexandria 
and  Tobruk  it  has  great  possibilities  as  a 
naval  base.  Meanwhile  France  has 
asserted  her  claim  to  the  oasis  of  Djanet, 
in  the  hinterland  of  Tripoli,  and  has 
occupied  the  oasis. The  Italian  cruis- 
er "Puglia"  stopped  the  British  steamer 
"Menzaleh"  in  the  Red  Sea  and  took 
from  her  all  the  Turkish  packages  and 
goods,  and  $150,000  consigned  to  Turk- 
ish banks. 

Jit 

T-u    i-.t--  The  conference  at  Shang- 

The  Chinese     1     •  ,    .  .1  •  1 

hai  between    the    imperial- 
ists and  revolutionists  has 


Rebellion 


apparently  made  no  progress  toward 
agreement  during  the  week  and  the  out- 
look for  peace  is  poor.  Dr.  Wu  Ting- 
fang  and  his  five  colleagues  are  deter- 
mined upon  a  republic,  and  Tang  Shao- 
yi,  representing  the  Peking  Government, 
has  apparently  been  convinced  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  support  the  Manchu  dynasty 
longer  and  to  have  urged  that  view  upon 
Premier  Yuan  Shi-kai,  but  the  Premier 
refuses  to  give  up  his  plan  for  a  limited 
monarchy.     Great  Britain  and  Japan  arc 
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supposed  to  be  supporting  him  in  this 
determination  because  both  these  Powers 
fear  the  influence  of  a  Chinese  repubhc. 
It  would  certainly  encourage  the  nation- 
alistic aspirations  of  India,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  republic  could  hold 
the  outlying  dependencies  of  China,  and, 
if  not,  Mongolia,  Tibet  and  Turkestan 
might  easily  fall  into  Russian  hands. 
Premier  Yuan  is  out  of  money  and  can- 
not borrow  any  because  the  four  Pow- 
ers who  have  a  monopoly  of  Chinese 
loans,  Great  Britain,  United  States,  Ger- 
many and  France,  are  afraid  to  furnish 
funds  to  the  Peking  Government 
since  the  revolutionists  have  declared 
their  determination  to  repudiate  any 
such  loans  if  they  come  into  power. 
Any  such  open  demonstration  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  reigning  dynasty  would 
be  likely  to  lead  to  a  general  boycott  of 
foreign  goods  in  the  southern  provinces 
and  perhaps  to  massacres  of  the  foreign- 
ers. The  six  Powers,  Great  Britain, 
United  States,  Germany,  France.  Russia 
and  Japan,  united  in  handing  identical 
notes  to  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  fac- 
tion at  the  Shanghai  conference,  Tang 
Shao-yi  and  Wu  Ting-fang  urging  a 
speedy  agreement.  The  United  States  is 
said  to  have  taken  the  initiative  in  this 
joint  movement,  the  efifect  of  which  was, 
in  spite  of  the  assertion  of  strict  neutral- 
ity, to  strengthen  the  monarchical  and 
weaken  the  republican  cause. 

The  New  Capital     JJ''^  announcement  of 
of  India  the  Emperor  of  India 

at  the  Durbar  that  the 
capital  of  India  was  to  be  rcuKved  from 
Calcutta  to  Delhi  to<^jk  the  world  by  sur- 
prise, for  nobody  outside  of  a  very  few 
memlx-Ts  of  the  Indian  and  Home  gov- 
ernments had  any  suspicion  that  such  a 
movement  was  contemplated.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  change  are  given  at  length 
in  the  l^ondon  Times  of  December  13,  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  dated  August  25. 
frr/m  Ix>rd  Hardinge,  Governor-General 
of  India,  and  his  Council,  to  I/jrd  Crewe, 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  the  re- 
ply of  the  latter,  dated  November  i.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  Delhi  is  more  central- 
ly sitnater!  than  Calcutta  and  has  a  better 
climate.  Thf  Government  could  stay  in 
Delhi  from  ChlfduT  1  to  May  i,  ;ind  the 
annual  nii^'rati'^n  to  Simla  could  be  re- 


duced in  volume,  would  take  up  less  time 
and  would  be  far  less  costly.  For  senti- 
mental and  traditional  reasons  also  Delhi 
is  the  logical  capital,  for  it  is  as  rich  in 
historic  associations  as  Rome  or  Constan- 
tinople. On  the  plains  of  Delhi  occurred 
the  struggles  which  form  the  theme  of 
the  great  Hindu  epic,  the  Mahabarata, 
and  the  Mohammedans  also  are  attached 
to  it  as  the  seat  of  their  last  Mogul  em- 
pire. While  the  capital  remains  at  Cal- 
cutta the  administration  will  be  inev- 
itably under  the  influence  of  Bengal  po- 
litical and  commercial  interests,  while  its 
removal  will  give  an  opportunity  for  a 
development  of  self-government.  This 
is  such  an  important  declaration,  coming 
from  the  Indian  Government,  that  the 
passage  should  be  quoted  : 

"It  is  certain  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
just  demands  of  Indians  for  a  larger  share  in 
the  government  of  the  country  will  have  to  he 
satisfied,  and  the  question  will  be  how  this 
devolution  of  power  can  be  conceded  without 
impairing  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General-in-Council.  The  only  possible 
solution  of  the  diflficuUy  would  appear  to  be 
gradually  to  give  the  Provinces  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  self-government,  until  at  last  India 
would  consist  of  a  number  of  administrations, 
autonomous  in  all  provincial  affairs,  with  the 
Government  of  India  above  tnem  all,  and  pos- 
sessing power  to  interfere  in  cases  of  misgov- 
ernment,  but  ordinarilv  restricting  their  func- 
tions to  matters  of  Imperial  concern.  In 
order  that  this  consummation  may  be  attained, 
It  is  essential  that  the  Supreme  Government 
should  not  be  associated  with  any  Provincial 
Government.  The  removal  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  from  Calcutta,  is,  therefore,  a 
measure  which  will.nn  our  opinion,  materially 
facilitate  the  growth  of  local  self-government 
on  sound  and  safe  lines.  It  is  generally  rec- 
ognized that  the  capital  of  a  great  central 
Govcrnnient  should  be  separate  and  indepen- 
dent, and  effect  has  been  given  to  this  princi- 
ple in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Aus- 
tralia." 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the 
change  will  be  the  reunitini^  of  Bengal, 
and  the  letter  of  Lord  Hardinge  admits 
with  remarkable  frankness  that  the  re- 
sentinent  of  the  lUngalis  on  account  of 
the  partition  of  the  Province  by  the 
former  administration  is  "as  strong  as 
ever,  tho  somewhat  less  vocal,"  and  that 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  engendered  by  it 
"is  very  widesfiread  and  unyielding." 
I>ehar,  Chota  Nagpur  aiul  r)rissa,  just 
west  of  Rerigal,  are  to  be  brought  under 
a  r.ieutenant-Govcrnor-in-Council,  and  a 
f  in'ef  Commissioner  .ippointed  for  (lie 
Province  of  Assam,  east  of  P,engal. 
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Rl'XENTLY  I'ope  Pius  X  held  his 
fifth  consistory,  in  which  he  cre- 
ated Cardinals.  In  his  first,  he 
named  two;  in  the  second,  four;  in  the 
third  and  fourth,  held  in  1907,  eleven. 
Xow  he  has  just  put  the  red  hat  on 
eighteen,  the  largest  number  at  one  con- 
sistory since  Leo  X,  abuut  four  hundred 
years  ago,  named  thirty.  Moreover, 
Pius  X  departed  from  all  precedents  in 
not  announcing  to  the  favored  ones  their 
coming  elevation.  They  received  the  ap- 
pointment itself.  Secrecy  was  thus 
secured,  while  opposition  from  govern- 
ments and  Curial  enemies  was  shut  out. 
The  new  way  made  easy  sailing.  Of 
the  eighteen,  but  one-third  arc  Italians 
and  two-thirds  forestieri.  The  firmer, 
however,  are  still  in  a  majority;  34  Ital- 
ians to  29  foreigners.  Of  those  named, 
Cardinal  P)Ourne.  of  Westminster,  is  the 
youngest  at  fifty  years,  with  O'Connell, 
of  Boston,  next,  aged  fifty-one.  The 
oldest  is  Cardinal  Cabrieres,  of  Mont- 
pellier,  aged  eighty-one.  The  conferring 
of  the  red  hat  on  this  aged  bishop  is  an- 
other blow  for  Duchesne.  The  two  were 
rivals  for  the  vacant  seat  of  Cardinal 
l^erraud  among  the  forty  Immortals. 
Cabrieres  was  Rome's  choice,  seconded 
by  the  Royalists  and  Clericals  of  France. 
Duchesne,  however,  won,  but  now  gets  a  ' 
further  setback,  following  hard  and  fast 
upon  the  ban  pronounced  against  his 
history  of  the  ancient  Church  from  the 
seminaries  of  Italy.  The  aged  Cardinal 
has  been  Bishop  of  Montpellicr  since 
1873 — a  very  unusual  tenure  in  France. 
He  was  never  promoted  because  he  was 
a  staunch  royalist  and  made  no  secret  of 
it. 

A  purely  diplomatic  elevation  is  that 
of  Belmonte.  a  Neapolitan  noble,  whom, 
while  Nuncio  at  Vienna,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  chased  from  the  country.  Be- 
cause the  Hapsburgs  met  the  King  of 
Italy — the  robber  of  the  temporal  power 
- — at  \'ieniia,  many  years  ago,  Lct^  XIII 
and  RampoUa  stirred  up  serious  troubles 
l'«)i"  the  Covermucnt  in  Hungary,  whicli 
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Belmonte  fostered,  with  the  result  that 
he  became  a  pcrsuna  iioii  grata,  lie  qui- 
etly retired  to  Naples,  knowing  full  well 
that  in  due  time  the  red  hat  W(Aild  reach 
him.  The  most  unusual  appointment  is 
that  of  Van  Rossum,  who  is  the  first 
Dutch  Cardinal  since  the  solitary  Dutch 
Pope,  Adrian  VT  (1522-1523)  named 
Von  Eckevoort,  also  a  Hollander.  Van 
Rossum,  however,  lives  in  Rome  and  is  <i 
Redemptorist.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Commission  for  Codifying  Canon  Law. 
To  even  up  with  this  son  of  Alphonso 
Liguori,  a  Jesuit  received  the  red  hat, 
viz..  Billot.  We  are  familiar  with  his 
name,  for  he  was  the  principal  author  of 
the  encyclical  on  modernism.  So  well 
up  were  he  and  his  associates  in  the 
writings  of  Loisy  that  on  excerpting 
fifty  odd  propositions  as  worthy  of  cen- 
sure from  the  French  scholar's  works, 
they  did  not  cite  even  one  passage  cor- 
rectly. Some  years  ago  Billot  boasted 
that  he  had  taught  theoiogy  at  the  Gre- 
gorian University  for  twenty  years,  and 
his  students  did  not  even  know  there 
was  a  biblical  question.  His  father  was 
a  custom  house  offtcer,  and  if  Billot  had 
been  born  since  1870  he  would  have  been 
German,  as  his  birthplace  was  in  Upper 
Alsace,  near  Mulhouse.  As  a  seminarian 
he  was  in  three  different  seminaries — 
Blois,  Bordeaux,  Angers.  Afterward  he 
became  a  Jesuit.  Various  names  are  in 
use  among  the  clergy  to  designate  the 
student  who  gyrates  from  one  seminary 
to  another :  tramp,  vao;iis,  I'ai^abuiidus, 
rambler.  The  new  Cardinal  is  the  author 
of  several  theological  works.  In  that  on 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  he  ex- 
plains their  innate  efficacy — ex  operc 
of>erato — in  such  a  naive  way  as  practi- 
cally to  nullify  it.  The  closest  comparison 
to  his  teaching  of  this  innate  operation 
is  the  eflfect  of  a  fine  opera  on  a  listener 
or  of  a  glorious  sunset  on  a  beholder. 
Just  as  a  magnificent  burst  of  song  and 
music,  or  the  lessening  shadows  of  the 
crimson-hucd  king  of  day.  enraptures 
him   who  listens  or  sees,  so  (he   sacra- 
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iiicnts  affect  the  soul.  Quite  a  transient 
result. 

With  the  accession  of  these  two, 
Dutchman  and  Frenchman,  there  are 
now  in  the  Sacred  College  a  Redemp- 
torist,  a  Jesuit,  a  Carmelite  (Gotti),  "two 
i'ranciscans  (Xetto,  former  I'airiarch  of 
L'sbon,  and  Garcia,  Primate  of  Spain), 
one  Capuchin  (\'ives  y  Tuto),  one 
Augustinian  (Martinelli,  formerly  Dele- 
gate Apostolic  at  Washington),  one 
Benedictine  (Abbot  Vaszary,  Primate  of 
Hungary;.  All  these  men  have  the  vow 
of  poverty,  but  also  the  palaces  and  rev- 
enues of  Cardinals.  There  is  no  Domin- 
ican. In  all  courtesy,  Lepidi,  who  has 
been  for  many  years  Master  of  the 
Sacred  Palace  and  hence  Papal  Censor, 
should  have  received  the  red  hat,  as  his 
office  has  from  time  immemorial  enjoyed 
that  favor.  He  has  been  passed  over 
five  times.  The  Black  Friars  are  come 
on  evil  days.    The  Jesuits  are  on  top. 

Xo  doubt  the  most  extraordinary  of 
all  the  creations  is  that  of  Lugari. 
assessor  of  the  Inquisition.  He  entered 
the  Curia  as  a  layman  and  was  not  or- 
dained priest  till  1896,  when  he  was  fifty 


years  old.  Rather  unusual  for  an  old 
Curialist  to  take  on  himself  celibacy. 
The  new  Cardinal  is  a  canonist  and  has 
dabbled  in  archeology  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  is  able  to  defend  and  uphold  all 
the  pious  Roman  traditions,  the  French 
and  American  archeological  schools  to 
the  contrary  notwithsranding.  Such  an- 
other Curialist  is  the  new^  Cardinal  Pom- 
pili,  who  has  always  enjoyed  a  post  in 
Curia.  He  v^as  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Council  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  for  Codifying 
Canon  Law. 

Many  were  named  Cardinals  as  it 
were  by  inheritance;  for  example,  the 
Xuncio,  the  primates  of  Spain,  Hungary, 
Austria.  Among  these  may  be  included 
Cardinal  Amette,  of  Paris.  For  the 
great  metropolis  has  not  been  without  a 
Cardinal  since  Napoleon's  time  but 
once,  namely,  in  the  time  of  Arch- 
bishop Darboy,  who  spoke  and  wrote 
against  papal  infallibility.  He  was  shot 
by  the  Commune  in  1870,  a  victim  of 
Jesuit  hate,  as  is  stated  in  the  memoirs 
of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  Ambassador  of 
Germany  to  France  and  brother  of  Car- 
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.fflirial  I'arlfy,  Ar<Jiil,«l.o|(  of  New  York,  •it«  at  the  )fft;  Cardinal  niiimeclc  flc  Falconio,  an  Italian  l)y  birth, 
hilt  ail  Amrrican  ciiizrn  and  A(>o*tolir  \)r\rgatf  lo  llir  Cniicd  Statm  since  »g'i2,  in  the  center;  on  thf 
right,  <■  ;.rdinal  O'i.onneW.  Archbishop  of  Ho»l<>n.  Thi*  is  the  first  pliotograph  to  he  laUcn  of  tin-  three 
Cardinal*   in   their   new   robca. 
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•  liiial  lluliciilolic.  WestininbUr  is  the 
same.  1  lie  four  priniales  ul  liiijilaiicl — 
Wiseman,  Manning,  V  auglian,  and  now 
Liunrne — received  the  red  hat.  This  last 
lias  the  unpleasant  notoriety  of  having 
heen  su«.d  fur  tlie  loss  of  a  large  sum 
iiitrubted  to  hnn,  when  Bishop  of  South 
vvark.  The  sentence  went  against  him 
as  careless  and  wasteful  of  the  fimd,  hut 
not  as  dishonest. 

lo  the  Sacred  College  the  recent  con- 
sistory added  six  Italians,  four  French- 
men, two  Austrians,  two  Amer.cans,  two 
Spaniards,  an  Englishman,  and  lastly,  a 
Dutchman.  Among  them  is  found  nei- 
ther German,  nor  Belgian,  nor  Bavarian. 
With  a  Catholic  population  not  far,  if 
anything,  behind  that  of  the  United 
States,  Germany  has  less  than  twenty 
bishops,  while  there  are  over  one  hun- 
dred among  us.  The  German  dioceses 
come  down  from  medieval  times.  The 
great  cities  of  the  Fatherland  have  no 
bishops.  Neither  Berlin,  nor  Hamburg, 
iior  Hanover,  nor  Dresden,  nor  Leipsic, 
has  a  mitred  head.  Today  the  youthful 
hierarchy  of  the  United  States  boasts  of 
three  Cardinals,  vvhercas  the  hoary- 
headed  sees  of  Germany  have  but  two. 
And  yet  Kaiser  Wilhelm  could  have  as 
many  Cardinals  as  France  and  as  many 
bishops  as  the  United  States,  and  per- 
haps more  of  both.  But  he  does  not 
want  them.  It  is  Wilhelmstrasse  which 
keeps  one  Cardinal  in  East  Germany  and 
a  second  in  West,  together  witJi  a  hand- 
ful of  bishops.  It  is  easier  to  handle 
them,  and  furthermore  they  are  chiefly 
along  the  Rhine,  in  Catholic  sections. 
Belgium  has  just  one  Cardinal,  Mercier, 
of  Mechlin,  to  whose  forgetfulness  of 
his  own  mentality  which  he  showed  in 
attacking  Tyrrell  in  a  pastoral  letter  we 
owe  the  most  readable  of  the  latter's 
books,  that  on  modernism.  Bavaria  has 
ftever  had  a  Cardinal  at  Munich.  Hohen- 
Iphe  was  a  Bavarian,  but  he  lived  in 
Curia  in  Rome.  The  reigning  family — 
the  Wittelbachs — are  poor  and  have  no 
wish  to  be  saddled  with  the  burden  of  a 
Roman  purple.  Of  course,  Rome  still 
feels  the  blow  which  DoUinger  and  the 
Old  Catholic  movement  gave  it,  and  may 
not  wish  to  put  a  red  hat  on  the  banks 
of  the  Iser.  Today,  moreover,  socialism 
and  anti-clericalism  are  waxing  strong. 
The  struggle  over  the  schools  is  now  on. 
The  time  seems  not  far  distant  when  the 


Nimcio  at  Munich  may  get  his  passports, 
it  would  not  do  tu  send  a  red  lial  amid 
such  danger. 

The  readers  of  The  Independent  are 
familiar  with  the  orthodox  views  of  the 
iwtt  American  Cardinals,  or  three,  in 
eluding  lalconiu,  who  was  at  one  time 
jiresident  of  St.  Bonaventure's  College, 
at  Alleghany,  N.  Y.  It  was  as  gall  and 
wormwood  to  the  hierarchy  of  the  United 
States  to  have  Alleghany's  head  set  over 
them  as  Delegate  Apostolic.  It  has  been 
only  with  the  younger  generation  of 
bishops  that  the  naturalized  Italian  cut  a 
figure. 

An  incident  of  last  July,  in  which 
Cardinal  h'arlcy  was  a  central  figure, 
may  have  been  a  causa  movcns,  if  not 
cfficiens,  why  he  received  the  red  hat. 
When  in  Rome  during  that  month  he 
presented  to  Pius  X  the  house  at  Sini- 
gaglia  in  which  was  born  Pius  IX,  an 
offering  looking  forward  to  his  beatifica- 
tion. It  was  in  this  same  house  that 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  Viceroy  of  Italy 
and  stepson  of  Napoleon,  lived  when  the 
future  Pope  sought  to  join  his  guards 
during  the  four  years  of  lay  life. 

Of  Cardinal  O'Connell  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  he  is  thoroly  up  in  music.  He 
has  polished  ways  and  cultivates  Bos- 
ton's select  circles.  Many  times  have  we 
heard  citizens  of  "the  Hub"  describe  him 
as  "charming,"  "broad-minded"  and 
such  like.  They  are  outsiders.  Seldom 
was  a  bishop  more  hated  by  his  own 
clergy  than  is  this  same  Cardinal.  He 
was  named  archbishop  against  the  pro- 
test of  the  clergy  of  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts, whom  he  now  rules  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  But  as  they  are  chiefly  Irish,  he 
wields  it  over  a  race  historically  monar- 
chical and  fond  of  being  in  leading 
strings.  A  strange  whirligig  is  it  that 
the  prelate  who,  according  to  a  current 
story,  offered  a  nosegay  of  flowers  to 
Dal  Val's  mother,  the  wife  of  the  Span- 
ish Ambassador  to  the  Vatican,  in  sym- 
pathy for  the  Spanish  defeat  at  Manila, 
should  now  be  a  Cardinal,  while  the 
greatest  of  all  American  churchmen 
should  be  left  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  to  mingle  his  sighs  wMth  the 
laughing  waters  of  St.  Anthony's  Falls. 
No  bishop  did  more  for  his  Church  than 
John  Ireland :  Irish  colonization.  Cath- 
olic University,  Delegation  Apostolic  at 
Washington,  death  of  Cahenslyism,  com- 
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been  sued  for  the  loss  of  a  large  sum 
the  Vatican,  with  Taft  at  its  head,  in  re 
the  friars'  lands  in  the  Philippines.  Ig- 
noring" these  services  and  many  more, 
including  total  abstinence,  and  mintlful 
perhaps  of  the  Roosevelt-Storer  rumpus, 
the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  shelves 
the  veteran  like  a  blunted  tool.  John 
Ireland  sought  the  red  hat  by  means  of 
political  friends,  who  in  no  small  meas- 
ure are  responsible  for  his  missing  it. 
"Petrified  in  his  old  courses,"  as  Balfour 
puts  it,  Ireland  may  not  have  known 
how  to  veer  around. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  coming  Pope. 
At  the  present  moment  there  are  sixty- 
four  Cardinals  and  six  vacancies ;  with 
the  eighteen  just  elevated  there  are  to 
the  credit  of  Pius  X  thirty-five,  except- 
ing the  few  who  died.  In  other  words, 
about  one-half  of  the  Sacred  College  are 
creatures  of  Cardinal  Dal  Val.  Of 
course,  he  includes  Vives  y  Tuto  and  De 
Lai.  Of  this  Curial  sacrament,  De  Lai" 
is  the  invisible  grace,  whose  outward 
form  is  the  friar  \^ives  y  Tuto.  Dal  Val 
is  the  minister,  without  whose  action 
there  would  be  no  result.  At  present  his 
chief  competitor  is  Cardinal  Maffi,  Arch- 
bishop of  Pisa.  Both  are  young,  Dal 
Val  forty-six  and  ]\Iaffi  fifty-three.  The 
former  holds  the  reins,  as  did  Rampolla 
under  Leo  XIII.  But  he  is  Curial  and 
hence  has  many  enemies.  The  old  Car- 
dinals look  askance  at  their  young  con- 
frere. On  his  part  Maffi  is  non-Curial, 
as  was  Sarto  when  elected.  Again,  his 
Italian  blood  is  a  strong  asset.  There 
has  been  no  Pope  save  an  Italian  since 
the  Dutchman  Adrian  VI  (1523J. 
Against  Dal  Val  stands  the  record  of  the 
last  Spanish  Pope,  Alexander  VI,  the 
infamous  Borgia  (1492- 1503).  Yet  an- 
other consistory,  which  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable, wrnild  hclf)  on  his  chances. 

A  precautionary  measure  on  the  part 
of  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  is  the 
new  oath,  administered  for  the  fir>t  time 
to  the  last  batch  oi  Canlinals,  who  swore 
not  to  recognize  the  "veto"  on  th  •  papal 
election  of  any  civil  power.  That  oath 
will  be  binrling  as  long  as  Pins  X  lives. 
But  in  the  future  conclave,  astute  canon- 
ists will  so<^jn  make  shreds  of  it.  Nor 
again,  would  any  tnan  be  chosen  Pope 
if  Austria  or  S(>ain  "vctocfl"  lis  (•l(ctif>n. 
Anstri.-i   '.r   Sf>ain   is  worth  much   more 


than  Dal  Val,  ur  Maffi,  or  any  other 
Cardinal.  Nor  again,  if  France  should 
object,  allho  she  has  forfeited  her 
"veto,"  would  the  rejected  Cardinal  be 
chosen ;  for  today,  thanks  to  the  entente 
cordiale,  France  spells  England  also. 

What  about  Rampolla?  His  worst 
enemy  now  is  his  poor  health.  As  he  is 
old  and  feeble,  he  would  prove  a  good 
compromise  between  Dal  Val  and  Maffi. 
He  would  last  as  Pope  but  for  a  few 
years.  The  latter  two  may  each  be 
strong  enough  to  keep  out  the  other,  but 
not  to  elect  himself.  This  would  be 
Rampolla's  opening.  Besides,  he  stands 
for  liberalism  tantum  quantum.  It  seems 
to  be  the  usual  case  that  a  succeeding 
Pope  reverses  the  policy  of  liis  prede- 
cessor. Rampolla  is  sure  of  the  support 
of  France,  which  is  not  to  be  slighted,  as 
F"rance  is  the  leader  among  the  Latin 
races.  It  is  an  old  saying,  however,  that 
he  who  enters  a  conclave  as  Pope  comes 
out  a  Cardinal.  Some  one  not  yet  in  the 
hmelight  may  gain  the  tiara  when 
Pius  X  puts  it  down. 

The  large  number  of  non-Italians  now 
in  the  Sacred  College  seems  a  step 
toward  making  it  a  real  senate,  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  Church.  Years 
ago  Cardinal  Manning  drafted  a  schema 
which  outlined  a  national  Sacred  Col- 
lege. His  plan,  if  we  are  well  informed, 
was  a  Cardinal  Senate,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  the  United  States.  Every 
Catholic  land  should  have  the  same 
number  of  Cardinals.  Brunetiere,  the 
well-known  French  critic,  who,  with  over 
a  score  of  other  French  laymen,  addrest 
a  letter  to  Pius  X  in  favor  of  separation, 
])leaded  for  a  similar  body,  asking  mere- 
ly "that  Catholic  nations  or  fractions  of 
Catholic  nations  be  represented  in  the 
Sacred  College."  The  question  is  now 
being  agitated  on  the  basis  of  represen- 
tative Cardinals,  nf  whom  every  one 
would  stand  for  a  fixed  number  of 
peoi)le,  as,  for  instance,  Congressmen 
arc  chosen  at  home.  This  last  seems  a 
long  way  off.  Manning,  who  wished  the 
hierarchy  of  every  country  to  choose  its 
Cardinals,  and  l'<runetiere  both  offer  a 
tangible  solution.  At  i)resent,  the  system 
is  a  vicious  circle — circnlus  intiosus  of 
the  scholast'cs.  'I"hc  Cardinals  elect  th  • 
I 'ope,  wlu)  in  his  turn  names  the  Red 
Hats.    The  tail  iti  the  serpent's  month. 

NkW    YoBK    f'jTV, 


The   Indian   and   Civilization 

BY    VILHJALMAK  STEFANSSON 

IMr.  Stefans8uii  was  scni  unl  hy  llic  Amciitiiu  Alustiiin  ol  Natural  llistuiy  to  cullect 
iiialtrial  and  data  coiiieriiing  the  tribc-b  in  the  nuitliern  jiait  nf  Alaska.  The  must  recent 
news  from  him  is  over  a  year  old,  at  which  time  he  had  diwovcrcd  in  Alaska  earthenware 
aiicl  other  objects  new  to  ethnologists.  lie  visited  tribes  who  had  never  before  seen  a  white 
man.  This  article  was  written  at  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  during  the  Arctic  iiiKhl,  •"I'l  sent 
south   Ly  a   whaliuK   ship.-Kinrou.  | 


T\\  (  )  \cars  agt)  an  "Indian  agent" 
ui  the  L'nited  States  (luvernmcnl 
bc'cainc  conununicative  in  the 
sinuking  room  of  a  I'einisylvania  train 
on  its  way  to  Washington.  In  the 
course  of  a  talk  xm  what  he  had  "don-j 
for  the  IncHan"  he  showed  us  photo- 
graphs of  a  settUinent  as  it  was  when 
he  took  charge  and  as  it  is  today.  The 
first  picture  showed  mostly  tents,  tlie  last 
of  the  series  showed  houses  only.  This 
was  wonderful  progress  in  ten  or  twelve 


dians'  advanceuKnt"  is  the  belief  that 
inducing  them  to  move  from  tents  into 
houses  is  an  accomplishment  of  which 
to  be  prouil. 

It  is  the  present  belief  of  most  of 
those  who  make  tuberculosis  a  study 
that  the  essential  in  its  successful  treat- 
ment is  getting  the  patient  to  live  in  the 
open  air — in  a  tent  or  a  house  without 
walls.  Sanatoriums  with  this  as  the 
fundamenlal  idea  are  springing  up  here 
and     there,     while     everywlicre     people 


years,   and    the    agent    was   called    upon      sleep  on  porches,   balconies    or    on    the 


to  receive,  deprecatingly,  the  compli 
ments  of  two  or  three  listeners  I  was 
just  then  returning  from  a  district 
where,  in  single  villages,  the  aggregate 
tuberculosis  death  list  of  six  years  was 
several  hundred  per  cent,  (from  200  to 
400  in  one  case)  of  the  number  now 
living.  1  therefore  asked  the  agent 
whether  he  had  also  by  any  chance  a 
photograph  of  the  village  graveyard, 
lie  evidently  saw  no  point  to  the  ques- 
tion, nor  did  any  one  else  apparently,  so 
I  let  the  matter  drop.     I  was  in  no  mood 


roofs  of  their  homes.  And  the  same 
month  that  a  magazine  prints  photo- 
graphs to  illustrate  these  methods  of 
preventing  and  curing  consumption,  a 
missionary  journal  give  us  pictures  of 
cabins  built  thru  the  efforts  of  their  rep- 
resentatives. One  article  tells  us  of 
progress  in  a  campaign  fu)  the  tent  as 
opposed  to  the  house,  the  other  tells  of 
success  in  a  campaign  against  the  tent 
and  of  people  herded  into  houses  by  the 
united  efforts  of  missionary  and  Indian 
agent,  and  both    exult    in    their  accom- 


to  quarrel  with  my  civilized  fellows  the      plishment.       But   it  seems   clear  that   if 
first  few^  days  after  a  year  of  isolation,      those  are  right  who  believe  in  open  air 


and  I  knew  of  old  that  an  officer  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  is  typically  pretty  sure  of 
himself. 

It  is  generally   known  that  the  death 


as  a  preventative  and  cure  of  disease, 
the  "civilizers"  have  true  cause  for  con- 
gratulation only  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  believe  that  there  are  no  good  In- 


rate  among  the  American  aborigines  is      dians  except  dead  Indians. 


considerably  higher  in  proportion  to 
birth  rate  than  that  of  the  white  popula- 
tion ;  it  is  also  vaguely  understood  that 
the  whites  are  in  some  way  responsible. 
Many  are  aware  of  the  terrible  havoc 
wrought  by  the  imported  diseases, 
measles  and  smallpox,  and  "whisky"  is 
frequently  denounced  in  this  connection 
by  the  missionary  and  humanitarian. 
The  views  of  the  scientific  student  of 
the  situation  are  more  nearly  met,  how- 
ever, by  saying  that  the  aborigines  are 
being  killed  off  by  ignorant  kindness, 
and  that  about  the  most  reprehensible 
tenet  of  those  who  "work    for    the  In- 
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Those  of  us  who  as  boys  gloated  over 
the  picture  in  "Buffalo  Bill's"  book, 
showing  "how  I  shot  my  first  Indian," 
are  long  familiar  with  the  saying  that 
"the  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  one." 
It  runs  thru  all  the  literature  of  frontier 
fighting ;  it  is  repeated  to  us  by  every 
hero  of  our  youth,  by  Simon  Kenton, 
Daniel  Boone,  David  Crockett,  Kit  Car- 
son and  the  rest.  It  was  a  truism  to 
me  so  long  as  I  knew  nt^thiiig  of  the 
Indian;  now  thai  I  know  him  thru  inti- 
mate daily  association  it  has  become  as 
malicious  a  falsehood  as  the  charge  of 
IMinv's   time    against    the    followers   of 
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Christ  that  they  were  all  depraved  and 
"haters  of  the  human  race."  The  senti- 
ment is  still  occasionally  exprest  by  men 
whom  political  preferment  (or  some 
better  reason  occasionally)  has  placed  in 
authority  over  these  people.  In  1906  I 
said  to  an  officer  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment's Indian  service  that  it  was  a 
pity  the  Mackenzie  River  people  were 
dying  so  fast.  He  replied  it  was  a 
"damned  pity  they  are  not  dying  faster.'' 
But  whatever  be  the  attitude  and 
opinion  of  a  subordinate  here  and  there, 
it  is  certain  that  mission  boards  and 
most  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  Indian 
service,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  have  ideas  and  plans  beyond  the 
juvenile  "Bufifalo  VAW"  literature;  it  is 
more  certain  still  that  in  application 
their  policy  works  considerable  harm, 
serious,  tho  unintended  ;  it  is  most  cer- 
tain of  all  that  some  of  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  general  policy,  some  of 
that  policy's  most  harmful  results,  can 
be  easily  removed.  And  the  most  ob- 
jectionable of  all  is  the  house-building 
movement.  Of  course  the  Indian  now 
and  then  builds  without  being  urged  to 
it,  but  here,  and  where  his  own  vanity 
prompts  him  to  building  houses  (as 
Chinese  women's  and  white  women's 
vanity  j)rompts  the  lacing  and  F(|ueezing 


of  their  bodies  out  of  shape),  his  well- 
wishers  should  at  least  not  egg  him  on. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  health,  and 
therefore  of  happiness,  it  is  a  safe  propo- 
sition that  the  fruits  of  the  house-build- 
ing policy  are  evil.  In  stating  the  matter 
thus  one  has  in  view^  the  continent  as  a 
whole  and  the  Indian  in  his  average  con- 
dition. It  would,  of  course,  be  silly  to 
argue  about  those  exceptionally  placed; 
those  individuals  are  beyond  the  range 
of  our  discussion  who  live  in  Oklahoma 
or  elsewhere,  in  rambling  country  man- 
sions filled  with  servants  and  marble 
statuary ;  the  policy  of  a  mission  board 
has  little  direct  influence  upon  an  Indian 
who  is  president  of  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany with  ,  hundreds  of  thousan;ls  of 
policyholders  and  a  surplus  in  the  mil- 
lions. Being  unfamiliar  personally  with 
the  pueblo  region,  let  us  admit,  too,  that 
the  houses  there  now  are  probably  better 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  than  were 
those  of  the  true  aboriginal  type.  I  have 
seen  houses  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  be- 
tween Skagway  and  Seattle,  that  are 
said  to  be  cleaner,  better  ventilated  and 
more  rain-proof  than  the  native  dwell- 
ings were  formerly.  Let  us,  then,  to  be 
indubitably  conservative,  admit  that 
where  the  aborigines  live  in  houses  of 
their   own   to   begin    with,    it   is   well   to 
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"improve"  them  along  lines  which  please 
when  photographed;  we  will  concede 
this  in  general  and  shall  forget  tempo- 
rarily the  well-known  and  tragic  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  (if  it  be  a  rule) — excep- 
tions such  as  the  Alaskan  Eskimos, 
among  whom  damp,  cold,  unventilated 
"frame"  houses  are  taking  the  place  of 
the  dry,  warm  "hovels,"  with  their  ever 
open  ventilating  shaft — a  change  that 
has  been  accompanied  by  (if  it  be  not 
the  cause  of)  a  steadily  increasing  death 
rate  from  all  causes  combined,  and  nota- 
bly from  bronchial  and  pulmonary  dis- 
eases. 

We  will  consider,  then,  the  tent  dwell- 
ing tribes,  who  are  numerically  and  ter- 
ritorially (or  at  least  were  so)  the  more 
considerable  part  of  the  aboriginal  pop- 
ulation. It  is  well  to  be  concrete,  and 
in  being  concrete  it  is  well  to  speak  ex- 
clusively of  things  one  has  seen,  tho  one 
have  complete  faith  in  the  reports  of 
men  of  one's  own  profession  who  tell 
the  same  story  from  Sioux,  Cree  and 
liiackfoot  lands.  \\'e  turn,  therefore, 
to  central  and  northern  Canada,  with 
the  premise,  however,  that  the  story  of 
the  Canadian  Athabascan  fits  as  well 
sections  of  tlie  American  .Mgonkins  as 
do  accx:)unts  of  Xew  York  leivment  life 
fit  those  of  Chicago. 

The    Athabascans  were    tent    dwellers 


formerly,  tho  a  proportion  of  every  tribe 
has  houses  now  at  the  various  fur  trad- 
ing posts  from  Athabasca  Lake  to  the 
Arctic  Sea,  thru  over  a  thousand  miles 
of  the  great  Canadian  coniferous  forest ; 
there  are  houses  also  scattered  along  the 
rivers  between  the  trading  posts  (which 
are,  on  the  average,  200  miles  apart). 
Some  of  these  houses  were  built  merely 
in  imitation  of  the  houses  of  the  white 
traders  and  missionaries,  others  upon 
the  urging  of  this  or  that  white  man — 
truly,  by  no  means  always  a  missionary 
or  government  agent.  (The  govern- 
ment agents  here — either  because  they 
understand  conditions  better  or  because 
they  are  not  interested  enough  to  bother 
— (io  not  seem  nearly  so  solicitous  about 
getting  houses  built  as  are  the  typic^d 
American  Indian  agents.  Even  the 
yt)ung  man  who  said  it  was  a  pity  the 
Indians  were  not  dying  faster  seemed  1 1 
be  refraining  from  urging  house  build- 
ing upon  his  proteges.) 

.\s  we  naturally  want  to  make  our 
argument  as  strong  as  possible  we  wil! 
consider  by  itself  the  case  of  Fort 
Wrigley,  on  the  Mackenzie  River  (near 
f)^''  north  latitude  V  Ten,  ind  even 
(.-ight,  years  ago  this  was  a  govnl  trad- 
ing post.  It  had  two  stores  buying 
furs,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
the   Hislop  c^   Nagle  Company.       There 
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were,  in  the  loose  style  of  the  North, 
considered  to  be  200  Indians  trading 
here.  I  visited  this  post  in  1906  and 
again  in  1908.  On  the  latter  occasion 
I  traveled  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Nagle 
when  he  went  down  there  to  close  up 
and  dismantle  his  store.  By  that  time 
the  two  rival  resident  tradeii  agreed 
that  there  were  only  about  40  Indians 
left  of  the  200  of  six  or  eight  years  be- 
fore— some  had  moved  away  for  com- 
monplace reasons ;  a  larger  number  had 
fled  the  place  with  the  (doubtless  super- 
stitiously  grounded)  fear  that  it  was 
■'unhealthy" ;  a  larger  number  still  had 
died,  and  most  of  them  of  pulmonary 
diseases,  tho  dysentery  had  helped  the 
work  along. 

From  Fort  W'rigley  south  the  condi- 
tion at  the  other  trading  posts  is  almost 
as  bad.  Indeed,  if  one  had  no  facts  of 
a  statistical  character  at  hand,  one  could 
predict  the  results  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  conditions.  The  Athabascan  Indian 
is  not  what  we  consider  "cleanly."  If 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  New  Yorkers  from 
expectorating  on  the  floors  of  street 
cars  and  public  buildings  even,  it  might 
be  guessed  that  an  Indian  is  hard  to 
manage.  A  wigwam,  it  is  true,  gets 
filthy  about  as  quickly  as  a  ck.an  house 
will,  but  when  it  does  the  tepee  ,'s  moved 
to  a  clean  site,  while  the  house  remains 
to  get  filthier  still.  Even  if  the  Indians 
did  not  Cas  they  do)  move  their  tents 
merely  to  get  a  clean  site  for  them,  the 
exigencies  of  the  hunt  would,  never- 
theless, dictate  frequent  changes.  Not 
so  with  the  house ;  and  even  if  it  were 
abandoned  for  a  time  now  and  then  as 
hunting  anrl  fishing  exigencies  require, 
the  family  would  usually  be  back  before 
the  forces  of  contagion  in  the  dust  on 
the  floor  had  lost  their  virulenrc. 

The  Indian  is  so  "lazy"  chat  it  i- 
sometimes  difficult  to  get  him  to  build 
a  house.  The  house,  once  built,  he 
cleaves  to  it  Ijccause  of  the  jjrestigc  it 
gives  anrl  because  it  is  warmer  than 
the  tent.  If  his  wife  and  daughter 
sicken  and  flie  he  does  not  put  ihe  blam  • 
on  the  house,  any  more  than  docs  manv 
an  ignorant  white  whose  house  or  ro<jni 
is  a  breeding  place  for  the  tuberculosis 
germ.  When  the  fann'lv  of  the  man 
who  built  the  house  is  de.id,  the  wftrk 
of  destruction  does  not  reasc,  for  fn 
dian^  who  were  t^'o  "lazv"  fo  build   for 


themselves  will  move  in  to  take  the  va- 
cant places.  Thus  there  is  a  steady 
stream  of  people  thru  the  houses  on 
their  steady  march  from  the  wigwam 
to  the  grave. 

It  would  be  curious,  indeed,  if  many 
of  the  white  men  did  not  realize  the  sit- 
uation. All  the  general  officers  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  now  do,  tho 
some  of  their  predecessors  did  not ; 
some  of  the  local  post  managers  are 
equally  alive  to  the  situation,  as  arc 
many  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  There  has,  too,  been  a  notable 
change  of  feeling  even  in  so  short  a  time 
as  the  two  years  between  1906  and 
1908.  In  1906  there  was  talk  of  the 
necessity  of  teaching  the  people  to  keep 
their  houses  clean ;  two  years  later  that 
phase  was  in  the  shadow,  for  the 
menace  of  the  cabin  and  hut  had  grown 
so  much  more  insistent  that  one's 
thoughts  naturally  turned  to  their  de- 
struction rather  than  their  improve- 
ment. To  my  mind,  the  man  who  de- 
serves most  credit  in  this  matter  is  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Hay  River,  Great 
Slave  Lake  (missionary  for  the  Church 
of  England).  His  campaign  began  with 
the  ejecting  by  actual  physical  force  an 
Indian  family  from  their  house  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  of  1905,  and 
driving  them  away  from  the  post  with 
orders  not  to  come  back  before  spring. 
.\t  that  time  this  Indian's  grown  daugh- 
ter was  in  the  earlier  stages  of  con- 
sumption. When  the  family  cime  back 
in  the  spring  from  a  winter  in  their 
hunting  tents  the  girl  was  .ipparently 
cured.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  every 
missionary  that  has  the  moral  hold  on 
his  people  that  Mr.  Marsh  has,  nor  the 
nniscle  to  back  it  either ;  nevertheless, 
his  example  created  a  precedent  and 
makes  it  easier  for  others  to  do  like- 
wise. Views  similar  to  Dr.  Marsh's 
were  exprest  fas  bltuitly  as  this  paper 
is  intended  to  put  fhem  (o  the  reader) 
last  summer  by  his  successor,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Vale,  and  Mr.  Marsh's  coll.iboralor. 
.Mr.  Jr>hnson,  as  also  by  the  Church  of 
I'jigland's  representatives  at  I'ort  Chif)- 
ewyan  and  bort  Simpson,  and  the 
l-'athers  of  the  Konian  C;itholic  Cliiuch 
at  I'rovidence.  The  sauie  f>i)inioii  was 
given  me  by  Mr.  b'irtli,  of  the  Hudson's 
I'.ay     (ompany,    at      Fort     .Maepherson. 
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will)  lia«.  lived  aiiiuii^  Athabascan  tribes 
for  over  forty  years,  and  by  Mr.  Latl- 
zow,  the  owner  of  the  trading  station  at 
Rampart  House,  on  the  J'orciipine 
(branch  of  the  Vukonj.  h'ach  of  these 
gentlemen  conld  cite  entire  families  de- 
stri)yed  to  the  last  member. 

Such  is  the  condition,  theti,  over  a 
i|uarter  of  the  Indian  area  of  Canada; 
we  know  by  report  that  it  is  bad,  too,  in 
other  parts  of  Canada  and  in  various 
sections  of  the  Cnited  States.  If  we 
did  not  know  it  thru  hearsay,  we  should 
yet  know  by  inference  that  the  situation  is 
approximately  ecpially  bad  wherever  en- 
viroinueiit  and  habits  of  life  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  districts  with  which  wc 
are  faniiliar.  If  the  Indian  def)artments 
of  the  two  countries  do  anythin*^  delib- 
erately to  accentuate  these  conditions, 
the  departments  are  in  so  far  censurable 
(for  we  dismiss  the  theory  that  the  only 
good  Indian  is  a  dead  one,  and  forget 
for  the  time  that  our  farmers  and  our 
mining  corporations  need  the  Indians' 
land)  ;  if  subordinates  of  these  depart- 
ments are  active  in  pernicious  directions 
without  the  knowledge  of  their '  supe- 
riors the  departments  are  open  to  criti- 
cism of  another  sort,  for  the  eye  of  the 
man  in  control  should  be  upon  every  ac- 
tion of  his  subordinates.  But  more  cul- 
pable still  are  mission  boards,  whose 
sole  avowed  object  is  to  do  good,  if  they 
carry  on  or  sanction  campaigns  which, 
however  well  intentioned,  are  harmful 
in  their  general  results.  No  matter  if 
certain  churches  value  the  souls  of  the 
natives  in  pounds  and  their  bodies  in 
pennies,  nevertheless,  the  penny  which 
is  the  Indian's  body  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. The  accomplishments  of 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Slave 
Lake,  are  not  a  credit  to  the  Church  he 
represents  tmtil  that  Church  makes  the 
doing  of  such  things  as  he  does  a  fea- 
ture of  its  general  mission  policy.  There 
may  have  been  keen  need  for  Jacob  Riis 
in  the  destruction  of  the  ^Mulberry  Bend, 
but  the  need  is  just  as  keen  today  for  a 
force  of  stout  men  to  reconvert  the  pres- 
ent sites  of  Indian  cabins  to  tenting 
grounds. 

There  are  doubtless  members  of  mis- 
sion boards  who  knew  long  since  that 
the  white  men's  house  is  not  an  imquili- 
fied  blessing  to  various  "primitive"  peo- 


ples ;  so  do  occasional  clergymen  know 
of  the  iniquity  of  corporations  in  whose 
shares  they  invest  their  savings,  but  they 
let  the  great  nuuhine  with  which  they 
are  coimected  grind  on  in  its  established 
way.  Perhaps  a  board  here  and  there 
has  removed  from  its  program  the  cham- 
pioning of  certain  "reforms"  'hat  have 
long  been  in  fashicjn,  but  it  is  up  to  them 
to  do  more.  If  a  railway  engineer  sees 
a  child  upcjn  the  track  he  not  only  ap- 
plies the  brakes — he  reverses  the  engine 
also.  Missions  do  not  consider  it  suf- 
ficient to  refrain  from  selling  rum.  they 
conduct  a  vigorous  campaign  against  its 
sale  and  use.  If  they  realize  the  injuri-, 
ousness  of  the  house  they  should  fight  it 
as  they  fight  strong  drink.  If  they  do  not 
realize  it,  or  do  not  consider  the  matter 
"serious,"  or  do  not  consider  the  house 
on  the  whole  detrimental  to  health,  let 
them  at  least  admit  that  there  is  a  ques- 
tion and  set  about  gathering  informa- 
tion, on  this  head  specifically,  from  their 
own  medical  missionaries  and  others 
(|ualificd   to   give  unbiased   information. 

Mission  boards  continuously  complain 
that  lay  travelers  and  scientists  are  hos- 
tile to  their  efforts  "for  the  uplifting  of 
the  heathen."  We  will  not  go  into  the 
question  here  of  whether  they  pauperiz.' 
the  Indian  and  make  him  shiftless  and 
lazy  by  indiscriminate  charities,  nor  yet 
into  any  other  of  a  dozen  of  the  most 
common  complaints  against  the  Indian 
missions.  There  are  many  travelers 
whose  most  serious  charges  are  based  on 
the  Church's  activity  in  introducing  "civ- 
ilized" food,  clothing  and  houses — and 
of  the  three  the  house  is  the  worst.  It 
seems  to  me  unreasonable  to  expect  a 
man  who  has  seen  these  "improvements" 
in  operation  to  give  support  or  counte- 
nance to  an  organization  (no  matter 
how  benevolent  in  its  heart)  which 
prides  itself  on  success  in  herding  the 
open-air  peoples  into  houses — a  process 
which  is  an  unnecessarily  gruesome 
form   of   "benevolent  assimilation." 

\Mien  we  understand  fully  the  etTect 
upon  the  children  of  the  wild(M-ness  of 
such  civilizing  agencies  as  frame  or  log 
houses,  cotton  clothes  and  "trade  flour" 
we  shall  know  in  part  the  why  of  a  say- 
ing that  has  long  been  in  our  speech  and 
that  of  our  ancestors:  "The  Indian  can- 
not  stand   civilization." 

I'm  NT     I'.ARROW,     Al   \SK  \, 


The  Chinese  RepubUc 

BY  WU  TING-FANG,  LL.D. 

[The  following  appeal  to  the  Nations  of  the  world  is  by  an  honored  statesman  well 
known  in  America.  He  was  formerly  the  Chinese  Minister  to  the  United  States  and  is  now 
Director  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  recognized  leader  in  the  organization  of  the  new  Chinese 
Republic.  The  conference  now  going  on  with  Yuan  Shi-kai  will  settle  whether  China  is 
to  be  a  Republic,  and  if  so  Wu  Ting-fang  will  be  the  Prime  INIinister.  Our  readers  will 
recognize  in  the  spirit  of  this  appeal  the  lessons  he  learned  wliile  in  this  country.  It  first 
appeared  in  the  China  Press,  of  which,  we  believe,  \Vu  Ting-fang  is  one  of  the  owners.- — 
Editor] 


THE  Chinese  nation,  born  anew  in 
the  travail  of  revolution,  extends 
friendly  greetings  and  felicita- 
tions to  the  world.  As  the  Republic  of 
China  it  now  asks  that  recognition  by 
the  civilized  Powers  which  will  enable  it, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  kindly  offices, 
to  erect  upon  the  foundations  oi  honest 
government  and  friendly  trade  and  inter- 
course with  all  peoples  a  peaceful  and 
happy  future.  The  Chinese  people  are 
not  untried  in  self-government.  For 
countless  ages  they  ruled  themselves ; 
they  developed  observance  of  law  to"  a 
degree  not  known  among  other  races ; 
they  developed  arts  and  industries  and 
agriculture,  and  knew  a  peace  and  con- 
tentment surpassingly  sweet.  Down 
upon  them  swept  the  savage  hordes  of 
an  alien  and  warlike  race.  The  Chinese 
people  were  conquered  and  enslaved. 
For  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  this 
bondage  existed.  Then  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple arose  and  struck  a  blow  for  freedom. 
r)ut  of  the  chaos  and  dust  of  a  falling 
throne  emerges  a  free  and  enlightened 
Ix;ople,  a  great  natural  democracy  of 
4fxj,ooo,ooo  human  beings.  They  have 
chosen  lo  set  up  a  republic  and  their 
choice  we  believe  is  a  wise  one.  There 
is  no  class  of  nobility  among  tiic  Chinese 
and  they  have  no  recognized  royal  fam- 
ily to  set  up  in  place  oi  the  departing 
Manchu  royal  house.  This  is  a  great 
dcmrx:racy.  The  officials  spring  from 
the  peojjic  and  to  the  people  they  return. 
There  are  no  princes,  lorrls,  dukes  among 
the  Chinese.  With  the  Manchu  throne 
removed  there  is  left  a  made-to-order 
r'-f>nblir.      Alrcarly    we    have    f)rr»v'ncial 


as.seml)Iies  and  our  national  assembly. 
Already  we  have  a  republic  with  a  full 
set  of  competent  officials.  Within  a  very 
few  days  our  constitutional  convention 
will  meet ;  arrangements  for  it  were 
made  long  ago.  At  this  convention  there 
will  be  fully  authorized  delegates  from 
every  province  in  China.  A  constitution 
of  the  most  enlightened  character  will  be 
adopted  and  new  officers  of  the  provi- 
sional government  elected.  Following 
this  will  come,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  the  provincial  and  na- 
tional elections.  It  is  imperative  that 
our  Government  be  recognized  at  this 
time  in  order  that  business  may  not  be 
subjected  to  prolonged  stagnation.  There 
is  peace  everywhere  save  at  Hankow,  but 
Inisiness  cannot  proceed  until  the  new 
rei)ubl:c  shall  be  welcomed  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  We  ask  recogni- 
tion in  order  that  we  may  enter  upon  our 
new  life  and  our  new  relationships  with 
the  great  Powers.  We  ask  recognition 
(jf  the  republic  because  the  republic  is  a 
fact.  I'"ourteen  provinces  have  declared 
their  independence  of  the  Manfhu  Gov- 
ernment and  promulgated  their  alle- 
giance to  the  republic.  The  remaining 
provinces  will,  it  is  expected,  soon  take 
the  same  course.  The  Manchu  dynasty 
finds  its  power  fallen  away  and  its  glitter 
of  yesterday  become  but  a  puppet  show. 
l5cfore  going  it  has  strii)pe(l  itself  of 
authority  by  consenting  to  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  constituiton  which  already 
have  been  made  public.  The  most  glori- 
ous page  in  ("hinesc  history  has  been 
written  with  ;i  bl'xi.llcss  pen. 

SlI\N(:IIAI,    f  IIIN\. 


The  New  Latin   Africa 


bY    NATHANIEL    SCHMIDT 

(The  acqui^iitiun  ui  llie  privilege  of  a  protectorate  over  Muroeto  by  France  and  the  iiivasiuji 
of  Tripoli  by  Italy  have  made  it  necessary  for  us  all  tn  revise  our  notions  of  African 
urography.  Tfie  new  agreements  have  opened  the  way  to  the  railroad  development  of  the 
continent  and  the  projects  that  have  been  under  consideration  (or  many  years  may  now  be 
undertaken.  it  was  largely  the  conllict  of  these  railrtjad  projects  which  caused  the  recent 
stress  between  France,  fJreal  Britain  and  Germany,  and  almost  precipitated  a  European 
war.  Professor  Schmidt  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities  of  the  United  States  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  gives  in  Cornell  University  a  unique  course  extending  thruout  the  year  on  the 
history,    present    condition  and  future  prospects  of   Africa.  —  Kniroii.j 


'pill':  fall  of  Larthage  in  B.  C.  146 
I  (kterniiiK'cl  the  historic  develop- 
*  incut  of  North  Africa  for  more 
iluin  seven  centuries.  It  also  decided  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  the  whole  continent. 
Africa  was  to  be  placed  under  European 
influence  as  truly  as  America  and  Aus- 
tralia, tho  the  native  and  Asiatic  con- 
tributions to  its  civilization  would  be 
greater. 

With  the  capital,  Tripolitania  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Apion, 
the  last  king  of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty  in 
Cyrene,  bequeathed  his  realm  to  Rome, 
and  its  independence  ceased  when  he 
died  in  B.  C.  96.  Egypt,  sold  to  Rome 
by  Auletes,  became  a  Roman  province  in 
B.  C.  30.  Juba  II,  the  cultured  Nu- 
midian  monarch,  who  had  married  Cleo- 
patra's daughter  with  Mark  Antony, 
was  dethroned  in  B.  C.  25 ;  and  Claudius, 
in  A.  D.  40,  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of 
their  son,  Ptolemy,  in  Mauretania.  Un- 
til A.  D;  429  Roman  rule  continued  from 
the  borders  of  Syria  to  the  Atlantic. 

It  was  a  flourishing  period.  The  Ro- 
mans had  learned  from  their  ancient 
enemy  the  art  of  agriculture,  and  laid 
the  land  under  cultivation  to  an  extent 
never  reached  before.  They  built  roads, 
bridges  and  aqueducts.  The  old  cities 
grew ;  Alexandria,  Tripoli,  Carthage. 
Cirta,  Caesarea  and  Tingis  were  fine 
centers  of  Greco-Roman  culture.  The 
nomads  were  taught  how  to  live  in  vil- 
lages ;  their  villages  soon  became  cities  ; 
the  ruins  of  Timgad,  "the  African  Poni- 
pei."  and  Thysdrus,  with  their  temples, 
palaces,  theaters  and  triumphal  arches, 
show  what  could  be  accomplished  even 
on  the  borders  of  the  desert.  To  defend 
them    against    the    inroads    of    nomadic 
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tribes  a  chain  of  camps  and  fortresses, 
such  as  the  famous  Lambaesis,  served. 
While  in  Egypt  and  Cyrene  the  Creek 
tongue  retained  its  hold  and  was  used  by 
Clement  and  Urigen,  Plotinus,  llypatia 
and  Synesius,  Latin  gradually  won  its 
way  into  the  West,  was  taught  in  the 
academies,  and  spoken  by  Apuleius,  Ter- 
tullian,  and  Cyprian,  Arnobius,  Lactan- 
tius  and  Augustine.  Roman  religion, 
whether  pagan  or  Christian,  was  en- 
forced by  the  state  as  rigidly  as  Roman 
law.  In  a  moderated  form  this  civiliza- 
tion continued  under  the  Vandals  (429- 
533)  and  the  Byzantines  (533-700). 

Its  downfall  was  due  chiefly  to  two 
causes — the  latifundia  and  the  religious 
wars.  Absentee  landlords  exploited  the 
provinces  thru  their  agents.  The  actual 
tillers  of  the  soil  were  reduced  to  ex- 
treme poverty,  antl  their  ability  to  work 
the  land  properly  diminished.  At  first 
the  pagan  government  cruelly  persecuted 
the  Christians ;  then  the  Christians,  the 
pagans;  then  the  orthodox,  the  Dona- 
tists ;  then  the  Vandals,  the  orthodox ; 
and  lastly,  the  Greek  Church,  whatever 
remained  of  heresy.  Thus  the  popula- 
tion was  pauperized  and  depleted  until 
it  fell  an  easy  prey  to  invasion. 

The.  Arabs  followed  the  Byzantines; 
Islam  succeeded  Christianity.  This 
meant  that  Africa,  in  the  course  of  time. 
would  have  a  share  in  the  civilisation 
that  was  some  centuries  later  the  highest 
in  the  world.  Fostat,  Kairowan,  Tlem- 
sen,  Fez  and  Marrakesh  became  the 
new  centers  of  industry,  learning  and  re- 
finement. Jurists,  historians,  scientists 
and  i)hilosophers  taught  in  the  aca- 
demies, and  poets  sang  at  courts.  One 
rclisrion  and  one  law  (~>iice  more  reiefncd 
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thruout  North  Africa.  But  politically 
this  realm  could  not  remain  united.  Da- 
mascus and  Baghdad  were  too  far  off. 
Local  dynasties  arose  in  Fez,  Kairowan 
and  Egypt. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  heirs  of 
the  Roman  empire  began  to  appear  in 
Africa.  Philip  Augustus  of  France 
failed  to  conquer  Egypt,  and  Louis  IX 


died  in  vain  in  Tunis  in  1270.  The  time 
was  not  yet  ripe.  Henry  the  Navigator 
went  down  the  coast  of  Morocco,  and 
Spain  subsequently  took  possession  of 
Portugal's  claims ;  but  neither  power 
had  much  to  give.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  was  avenged  by  an  era  of  piracy 
which  could  not  be  checked  by  Louis 
XIV,  and  the  Barbary  States  sank  into 
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barbaribui.  The  Turks,  who  invaded 
Africa  in  1517,  cuuld  nut  pcrnianently 
extend  their  i>ower  heyund  I'-gypl  '^"'^ 
were  not  prepared  to  prevent  the  down- 
ward course. 

Na[)ok'on  dreamed  of  restoring  Latin 
Africa,  Init  was  successful  only  in 
Egypt,  tho  the  fruits  of  his  attempt  were 
to  be  reaped  by  Great  Britain.  The  con- 
quest of  Algiers  was  begun  by  I'rance  in 
1S30.  It  took  lifty  years  to  acc(»mplish 
it,  and  in  that  time  France  was  guilty  of 
much  cruelty  and  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  the  natives,  for  which  she  has 
had  to  atone.  Tunis  was  annexed  in 
1881.  Such  appropriation  of  territory 
can  only  be  justified  historically  by  work 
achieved  for  civilization.  Judged  by  this 
test,  France  has  proved  her  right.  She 
has  continued  the  work  of  Rome,  and 
has  done  what  Rome  could  not  do.  She 
has  brought  into  Africa  a  superior  civili- 
zation, more  regardful  of  the  rights  of 
man,  of  the  duties  to  the  i)ast,  and  of 
the  sacredness  of  personal  conviction. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  "conversa- 
tions," Germany  gives  its  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  a  French  protectorate 
over  Morocco,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
will  demur  against  this  solution  of  a 
vexed  problem.  Morocco  ceases  to  be 
an  independent  state.  In  its  relations  to 
foreign  nations  it  will  be  represented  by 
France.  A  French  governor-general 
will  be  prime  minister,  and  Frenchmen 
will  be  appointed  as  the  heads  of  all 
governmental  departments.  France  will 
take  care  of  the  finances  and  protect 
the  Moroccans  abroad  and  Europeans  in 
Morocco.  The  Sultan,  shorn  of  his 
power,  will  be  extricated  from  his  debts 
and  relieved  of  his  responsibilities  and 
opportunities  for  mischief.  All  disputes 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Hague  tri- 
bunal. There  are  still  the  Amazighs  on 
the  .\tlas  slopes  to  reckon  with  and — 
Spain.  W'ith  the  former  some  fighting 
may  be  necessary,  and  with  the  latter 
some  "conversations."  The  Spanish 
claims  will  no  doubt  be  whittled  down, 
and  it  would  be  no  serious  loss  to  any 
interest  concerned  if.  by  fr'cndly  agree- 
ment and  suitable  compensations,  both 
the  Rifian  coast  and  the  cities  of 
Tangier,  El  Araish  and  El  Kasr  could 
be    a    part   of   the    French    protectorate. 


Italy  has  now  oflicially  announced  its 
annexation  of  the  Tripolitaine  and  C"y- 
renaica.  There  were  uiKjuestlonably 
serious  grievances.  Turkey's  attitude 
towards  foreigners,  especially  Italians, 
in  these  provinces  was  indefensible;  and 
her  reliance  upon  the  jealousies  of  the 
I'cjwers  to  allow  the  continuance  of  a 
regime  of  inefficiency  and  wrcnig  was 
provoking.  Hut  there  was  no  excuse  for 
resorting  to  war.  It  can  not  be  said  that 
Italy  had  exhausted  all  peaceful  means 
of  securing  redress  merely  by  protests  to 
the  Turkish  government,  or  that  she  was 
actually  forced  to  begin  hostilities.  The 
matter  should  have  been  submitted  to 
the  1  lague  tribunal. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  war  it  is  evident 
that  the  laws  recognized  by  civilized 
nations  as  binding  upon  belligerents  have 
been  infringed  by  both  parties.  The  de- 
fenders of  their  homes  have  resorted  to 
desperate  measures,  drawn  no  line  be- 
tween combatants  and  non-combatants, 
broken  the  rules  of  which  they  never 
heard,  and  committed  atrocities  which 
I  hey  knew  were  reprehensible.  Unim- 
peachable evidence  also  shows  that  the 
invaders,  infuriated  by  a  warfare  to 
which  they  were  not  used,  iiavc  acted 
with  inexcusable  cruelty,  killed  defense- 
less women  and  children,  and  ignored 
the  rules  of  mercy  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  wounded  and  dead  of  which 
they  must  have  been  cognizant.  While 
not  technically  bound  by  the  Hague  de- 
claration, Italy  has  not  done  well  in  be- 
ing the  first  nation  to  introduce  into  the 
element  just  conquered  by  man's  genius 
the  horrors  of  war,  having  dropped  pro- 
jectiles from  airships  upon  the  oasis  of 
Ainzara  and  in  other  places. 

The  prestige  of  the  nation,  the  main- 
tenance of  its  present  government,  the 
harmony  of  church  and  state,  and  the 
freshly,  awakened  sense  of  a  great  na- 
tional destiny  will  not  permit  a  w'th- 
drawal.  Italy  will  have  to  pay  the  i)cn- 
alty  in  blood  and  treasure  during  the 
pacification  of  these  African  lands,  in 
continued  and  increased  military  bur- 
dens, and  in  soc'al  disturbances  and  diffi- 
cult economic  readjustments.  As  an 
essentially  noble  and  progressive  nation, 
she  will  also  have  to  pay  the  penalty  that 
Ininianitv  iinfailingl\-  exacts  in  justify-  M 
ing  her   occupat'on   by   work   that   shall 
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inure  lo  the  btiieht,  not  only  of  Italy,  but 
of  the  conquered  provinces,  and  the 
world. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  Tur- 
key has  acted  with  admirable  restraint 
and  dignity,  indicating  her  willingness  to 
arbitrate,  appcahng  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Powers,  and  protecting  the  Italians 
within  her  borders.  It  is  a  pity  that  a 
generation  which  has  earnestly  endeav- 
ored to  reform  the  national  life  should 
have  to  sulTer  such  losses,  endangering 
the  continuance  of  the  good  work.  It 
rightly  appeals  to  the  sympathy  of  man- 
kind. But,  however  we  may  protest, 
with  Ezekiel,  against  the  old  adage, 
"The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes  and 
the  children's  teeth  have  been  set  on 
edge,"  no  nation  can  cut  itself  loose 
from  the  consequences  of  its  past,  and 
rurkey  has  a  long  past  of  incompetence, 
stupidity  and  disregard  for  righteous- 
ness for  which  to  atone.  Except  for  the 
peril  of  a  reaction  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  greed  of  ambitious  neigh- 
bors, the  loss  of  the  provinces  will  not 
be  a  serious  one;  and  the  world,  which 
will  be  a  gainer  by  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration, should  not  be  appealed  to  in  vain 
for  assistance  in  maintaining  the  auton- 
omy of  Turkey  in  a  critical  period  of 
reconstruction. 

The  new  Latin  Africa  has  before  it 
serious  problems.  It  cannot  fcjllow  the 
old  Roman  [xjlicy  of  simply  defending 
the  littoral  by  a  chain  of  fortresses,  for 
it  has  interests  beyond  the  desert,  polit- 
ical and  economic.  It  must  be  a  road 
builder  on  a  larger  scale  than  ancient 
Rome.  The  success  of  its  historic  mis- 
sion depends  largely  upon  the  iron  horse. 
Railroads  have  already  been  opened,  antl 
many  more  arc  planned.  Some  of  them 
have  been  begun,  others  arc  only  vague- 
ly projected.  The  following  are  the 
mf>st  important : 

I.  The  Tunis-Tangier  line.  This  is 
already  finished,  so  far  as  I^lla  Magh- 
nia,  44  miles  west  of  Tlemscn,  on  the 
Moroccan  iKirrlcr.  Its  completion  from 
this  point  to  Tangier  depends  upon  the 
rosiilt  of  the  coming  "conversations" 
with  Spain.  If  the  Rifian  coast  remains 
Soanish,  the  line  may  gf^j  south  to  Tan- 
j?icr,  which  no  doubt  will  be  French  ;  and 
Spain  will  be  free  to  construct  branches 
frcin    Xfclilb'i    and    Tctiian,    and    from 


Tetuan  to  Ceuta,  iho  the  uncertainty  of 
tenure  nia\-  delay  the  work. 

2.  Ihc  rrans-Saharan  line.  There  is 
a  railroad  from  Ain  Sefra  to  Figig, 
which  is  being  pushed  to  Tuat.  It  is 
planned  to  connect  this  road  with  Tlem- 
sen  and  Oran,  and  to  extend  it  south- 
ward to  Timbuktu.  The  already  exist- 
ing line  from  Fhilippeville  to  Biskra  may 
also  be  continued  to  Tuat.  There  is  no 
obstacle  in  this  direction. 

3.  The  Atlantic  Shore  line.  Uf  this 
projected  railroad  only  one  part,  from 
Dakar  to  Bouetville,  opposite  St.  Louis, 
is  finished.  According  to  the  plan,  its 
northern  terminus  will  be  Tangier,  and 
it  will  run  thru  El  Araish,  El  Kasr  and 
Agadir.  Whether  it  will  pass  thru  the 
Spanish  Rio  d'Oro  will  probably  depend 
on  the  coming  agreement  with  Spain.  It 
will  be  of  special  value  in  shortening 
the  sea  route  to  South  America.  From 
Dakar  steamships  will  then  proceed 
directly  to  Pernambuco,  in  Brazil,  which 
is  to  Ix;  connected  by  rail  with  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  iMontevideo. 

4.  The  Trans-Sudanese  line.  This  is 
a  projected  road  from  Dakar  to  Kuka, 
on  Lake  Chad,  and  from  there  to  El 
Ubeid.  It  will  run  thru  Kayes  and  San- 
sandig  to  Timbuktu,  thru  Gando  and 
Kano  to  Kuka,  and  thru  El  Beshr  and 
I'T  Fesher  to  El  Obeid.  For  the  distance 
between  Kuka  and  El  Obeid  an  arrange- 
ment will  have  to  be  made  between 
France  and  Great  Britain. 

5.  The  Lagos-Kano  line.  This  road, 
running  thru  British  Nigeria,  is  already 
completed,  and  will,  according  to  the 
plan,  be  connected  with  the  Trans- 
Sudanese  road. 

6.  The  Tripoli- Kuka  line.  The  short- 
est road  to  Lake  Chad  is  from  Tripoli, 
and  the  project  has  already  been 
broached  for  a  new  railway  from  Tripoli 
thru  Sokna,  Sehbka,  iMurzuk,  Tummo, 
Kawa  and  Dibbela  to  Knka.  South  of 
'Tummo  the  consent  of  Trance  would 
have  U)  be  gained. 

7.  The  Gabes-Alexandria  line.  'This 
is  only  vaguely  projected.  'The  first 
|)arts  likely  to  be  constructed  are  those 
between  Tinbes  and  Tripoli,  and  'Tripoli 
anrl  Benghazi.  A  connecting  line  to 
Tunis  would  then,  no  doubt,  be  bnill 
by  Franc<;.  As  Cyren.iica,  once  so  won- 
derfully rich,  is  again  developed,  a  road 
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will    l)c    necessary     from    Benghazi    to 
Dcnia  anil  Mai/a  laWruk.      1  lie  connec- 
tion 1(1  tins  town  with  Abu  Selnn,  Ahn 
sir  and  Alexanihia  will  prohahly  follow. 

8.  1  he  Uernian  eqnatunal  hne.  Ihis 
road  is  tini.'^hed  iruni  Hickory,  opposite 
Duala,  to  iJayong.  The  recent  cession 
by  I'ranee  of  territory  in  Kaniernn  will 
make  it  possible  tu  euntimie  this  road  to 
the  Kongo,  i'ermission  seems  already 
to  have  been  given  for  a  line  thru  the 
Kongo  free  State,  connecting  Kainerun 
with  Uerman  East  Africa.  A  railroad 
has  been  begnn  there,  extending  from 
Dar  es  Salaam  to  JMrogoro,  whence  it  is 
to  be  continued  to  Ujiji  by  way  of 
Tabora. 

y.  The  Trans-Kongo  line,  l-rom  Ma- 
tadi,  where  the  Kongo  ceases  to  be  navi- 
gable, to  the  cataract  district  at  Stanley 
Pool,  a  railroad  runs  for  260  miles. 
From  here  to  Stanley  Tails  (980  miles) 
the  river  can  again  be  navigated.  By  an 
agreement  with  Great  Britain,  Belgium 
has  secured  the  right  to  construct  this 
road  thru  the  Lado  Enclave  to  Lado,  on 
the  Nile.  Here  it  will  join  the  Cape-to- 
Cairo  line,  from  which  a  branch  will  go 
to  Suakim,  at  Berber.  Thus  a  water- 
and-railway  route  will  be  provided  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Kongo  to  the  Red  Sea. 

10.  The  Portuguese  Trans- African 
line.  A  railroad  to  be  called  the  Royal 
Trans-African  line  was  projected  by  the 
Portuguese  Government  some  years  ago. 
That  will  certainly  not  be  the  nam.e  given 
to  it  by  the  republic,  if  it  is  completed. 
It  was  intended  to  run  from  Loanda  to 
Malonje  and  then  tliru  the  Kongo  Free 
State,  where  it  would  join  a  road  thru 
Portuguese  East  Africa  to  Mozambique. 
Only  the  section  from  Loanda  to  Am- 
baqa  was  finished.  A  road  has  been 
planned  and  begun  from  Lourenzo  Mar- 
ques to  Swazi  Land  and  the  Transvaal. 

11.  The  Cape-to-Cairo  line.  A  fine 
railroad  is  finished  from  Cape  Town 
thru  Kimberly,  Johannesburg  and  Pre- 
toria to  Katanga,  on  the  border  of  the 
Kongo  Free  State.  The  plan  is  to  con- 
struct the  line  to  El  Obeid,  south  of 
Khartum,  the  present  terminus  of  the 
railroad  from  Cairo.  It  is  probable  that 
concessions  have  already  been  given  for 
the  construction  of  the  part  of  this  rail- 
road which  lies  in  the  territory  of  the 
Kongo  Free  State. 


I  J.  ilic  Eretria-Somali  line.  hroiii 
.\lassawa  a  railroad  has  been  projected 
lo  inn  >>oiuli  lo  Jibuti,  and  another  lo 
I  nil  down  the  Italian  .Somali  ce)ast.  llu 
tut)  Would  have  to  be  connected  by  a 
line  thru  British  Somali  Land. 

13.  'Hie  Jibuti  .Seiinar  line.     There  is 
•  a    hrencli    line    already    linished     from 

Jibuti  to  Dire  Dawa,  not -far  from  Har- 
rar.  Ihe  road  from  Harrar  to  Adis 
Ababa,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  is  under 
Construction,  hroiii  here  it  may  be  con- 
tinued thru  Goiular  to  Sennar. 

14.  The  Massawa-Khartum  line.  This 
roacl  is  linished  from  Massawa  to  As- 
mara, i'roiii  here  it  will  be  .continued  to 
Kassala.  Its  further  course  has  not  yet 
been  fully  decided,  but  it  is  probable  that 
it  will  go  to  Khartum. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  of  these  lines 
go  thru  Latin  territory.  Portugal  may 
not  be  able  to  finish  her  projected  line, 
and  is  said  to  have  abandoned  tempo- 
rarily her  plan.  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  will  certainly  adhere  to  theirs. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  satis- 
fied with  permission  of  transit  w  thout 
cession  of  territory.  The  neutrality  of 
the  Kongo  Free  State  is  of  vital  interest 
to  humanity.  The  I'owers  guarantee  the 
neutrality* of  Belgium,  and  Switzerland 
could  not  urge  any  reasonable  objection 
against  the  extension  of  the  number  of 
guarantors.  A  measure  should  be  pro- 
posed at  the  coming  Hague  Conference 
for  a  recognition  by  all  the  sovereign 
and  independent  states  of  the  neutrality 
of  such  nations  as  wish  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  privileged  position. 

The  Latin  nations  —  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Belgium  and  Portugal — as  well 
as  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  have  two 
decided  advantages  over  ancient  Rome. 
They  are  dominated  by  the  new  force  of 
democracy,  whose  temper  is  such  that  it 
will  not  permit  the  exploitation  of  the 
continent  for  the  benefit  of  absentee 
landlords  or  private  syndicates  of  trade. 
And  these  nations  have  no  desire  to 
force  upon  Africa  a  new  religion.  The 
principle  of  toleration  will  prevail  and 
work  toward  a  religious  fellowshi[)  not 
based  upon  an  officially  preferred  doc- 
trine or  cult. 

They  reckon  ill  who  count  the  recent 
outburst  of  lawless  resort  to  the  sword, 
or  to  so-called   "pacific  penetration"  by 
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the  leave  of  one  or  two  dangerous  rivals, 
as  a  si,g:n  of  diminished  confidence  in  the 
better  method  of  settling  international 
difficulties.  New  questions  are  pressing- 
forward  for  consideration  at  the  next 
Hague  conference,  and  the  public  senti- 
ment of  mankind  will  express  itself  more 
umnistakably  in  the  near  future  than  in 
the  past.  There  are  problems  that  can- 
not be  adequately  dealt  with  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  nations,  and  which 


call  for  the  speedy  establishment  of  an 
international  parliament. 

In  the  light  of  all  history,  and  in  full 
view  of  the  present  situation,  without 
condoning  the  wrongs  done  or  expecting 
immunity  from  their  natural  conse- 
quences, it  is  impossible  not  to  look  upon 
the  development  of  a  new  Latin  Africa 
as  a  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  a 
higher  destiny. 

Ithaca,  N.   Y. 
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Kipling's  Psychology 

BY  MARION  C.  SMITH 

I  SAW  an  old  cow  grazing  in  a  meadow  by  a  stream  ; 
Her  mouth  was  full  of  grasses  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  dream  ; 
1  was  filled  with  apprehension  as  I  watched  her  switching  tail. 
For  Kipling  says  the  female  is  more  deadly  than  the  male. 
But  the  day  was  warm  and  sultry,  and  while  gazing  at  the  cow. 
With  a  red  bandanna  handkerchief  I  wiped  my  heated  brow. 
And — presto ! — came  a  raging  bull,  and  drove  me  up  a  tree. 
E'er  the  he-male  of  that  species  is  more  deadly  than  the  she. 

And  when  at  last  I  got  away,  full  well  I  used  my  legs ; 

I  jumped  a  fence,  and  scared  a  hen  who  sat  upon  her  eggs, 

With  cacklings  wild  she  waddled  ofif,  I  felt  myself  grow  pale. 

For  I  feared  the  fearsome  female  that's  more  deadly  than  the  male! 

But  the  cock  came  running  up,  with  wrath  and  ruffles  on  his  brow  ; 

He  saw  another  rooster,  and  he  blamed  him  for  the  row ; 

And  the  way  they  made  the  feathers  fly  was  terrible  to  see, 

For  the  he-male  of  that  species  is  more  deadly  than  the  she. 

Then  a  frenzied  turkey  gobbler  got  mixed  up  in  the  fight, 

And  I  turned  to  leave  the  barn-yard,  when  I  saw  a  startling  sight — 

A  wide-eyed,  wondering  nanny-goat^shc  really  made  me  quail, 

For  I  thought,  suppose  this  female  should  be  deadlier  than  the  male 

So  I  tried  to  shoo  her  off,  but  I  had  reckfjncd  without  Bill, 

Who  galloped  up,  and  butted  in.  and  helped  me  down  a  hill; 

More  mussed  up  and  discouraged  then   I   felt  I  could  not  be, 

I''or  the  he-male  of  that  species  is  more  deadly  than  the  she. 

.Some  sheep  were  feeding  near  me,  and  I  caught  the  old  ram's  eye,    . 
.So  I  went  and  begged  for  shelter  at  a  little  house  near  by  ; 
And  there  I  saw  a  woman,  and  my  courage  'gan  to  fail, 
For  here  was  Kipling's  critter  whf/s  more  deadly  than  the  male  ; 
f5ut  as  she  let  me  in,  I  heard  a  person  raging  'round, 
Whose   intemperate  actions   filled   me   with  astonishment  profoimd, 
And  I  fled  before  the  aspect  of  Tim  Sullivan  r)T;rady, 
r()r  the  gentleman  of  the  species  was  more  deadly  than  the  lady! 
iitiviH  OiANce,  N.  J. 


FAIRY   OPERA5 
AND  OTHERS 

BY  HENRY  T.FINCK 


AM  i;i\K  AXS  are  supposed  to  be 
imich  more  interested  in  realism 
than  in  the  realm  of  fancy,  and 
most  of  us  doid)tless  are ;  yet  was  not 
Edward  MacDowell,  our  foremost  com- 
poser, as  romantic  in  his  choice  of  sub- 
jects as  any  German  poet?  At  tlie 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  last  season, 
Humperdinck's  "Konigskinder"  h  a  d 
eleven  performances,  or  two  more  than 
even  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,"  the 
sensational  novelty  by  Puccini,  who  is  at 
present,  after  Wagner,  the  niost  popular 
of  all  opera  composers.  Yet  "Konigs- 
kinder" is  a  fairy  opera — not  one  of  the 
Grimm  or  Andersen  tales,  but  a  story 
having  so  much  of  their  style  and  atmos- 
phere that  it  is  dit^cult  to  differentiate. 
There  is  in  it  a  real  fairy-tale  witch, 
with  a  hut  in  the  forest,  and  a  flock  of 
geese  tended  by  a  girl  who  is  presum- 
ably a  kidnapped  princess.  She  has 
grown  up  without  ever  seeing  a  man. 
When  the  witch  goes  to  gather  poison- 
ous herbs,  and  a  prince  comes  along,  the 
girl  of  course  falls  in  love  at  sight.  But 
she  cannot  flee  with  him,  because  of  the 
witch's  spell,  and  is  therefore  still  in  her 
clutches  when  a  delegation  of  three  men 
arrives.  The  realm  has  lost  its  king, 
and  the  three  men  have  been  sent  from 
the  town  of  Hellabrunn  to  consult  the 
witch  as  to  whom  they  are  to  choose  as 
his  successor.  She  replies :  "Your  king 
shall  be  whoever  first  enters  your  town- 
gate  tomorrow'  on  the  stroke  of  twelve." 
When  the  time  comes  and  the  gate  opens 
the  astonished  burghers  of  Hellabrunn 
behold  the  girl  with  her  flock  of  geese, 
wearing  a  crown  which  the  prince  had 
left  her.  The  prince  is  among  the  popu- 
lace, unrecognized.  He  greets  the  goose- 
girl  as  queen,  but  the  two  are  driven 
into  the  woods  amid  the  derisive  shouts 
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of  the  Ik'llabrunners.  After  days  of 
weary  wandering  in  searcii  of  the 
prince's  home  they  arrive  at  the  witch's 
liut,  now  occu])ied  by  a  woodcutter  and 
a  broommaker.  On  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion the  kingly  children  eat  some  of  the 
witch's  poisoned  bread  and  die  under  a 
tree  while  the  fast  falling  snow  covers 
their  bodies. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  exceptional 
success  of  the  opera  based  on  this  fairy 
tale  was  due  in  part  to  the  popularity  of 
(leraldine  Farrar,  who  made  of  the 
goosegirl  one  of  her  most  charming  im- 
personations. But  the  story  itself  in- 
spired her  to  her  best  efforts,  as  it  had 
inspired  the  composer  himself.  That  a 
large  proportion  of  music-lovers  are 
interested  in  fairy  operas  as  such  is 
further  indicated  by  the  lasting  popular- 
ity of  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  which  has  no 
Geraldine  Farrar  in  its  casts,  altho,  to  be 
sure,  Bella  Alten  is  perfection  itself  as 
Gretel.  This,  too,  is  a  story  of  children 
lost  in  the  woods,  entrapped  by  the  witch 
who  has  a  gingerbread  house,  but  who 
is  herself  pushed  into  the  oven  she  had 
heated  to  bake  her  latest  captives. 

That  the  New  York  public  likes  also 
the  blood-and-thunder  operas  of  the 
Italian  'A'erists"  is  shown  by  the  lasting 
popularity  of  "I  Pagliacci"  and  "Caval- 
ieria  Rusticana"  given  as  a  double  bill — 
especially  when  Caruso  is  in  the  cast. 
For  the  most  part,  no  doubt,  these  utter- 
ly diverse  kinds  of  operas  appeal  to  en- 
tirely different  classes  of  hearers.  It 
was.  nevertheless,  a  happy  thought  on 
Conried's  part  to  mingle  these  by  giving 
one  of  each  kind — "Hansel  and  Gretel" 
and  "I  Pagliacci" — on  the  same  evening, 
besides  having  special  afternoon  per- 
formances at  popular  prices  of  that  fairy 
opera,  for  children. 
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Giulio  Gatti-Casazza,  the  present  man- 
ager, not  only  has  followed  Conried's 
good  example,  but  he  has  borne  witness 
to  the  local  popularity  of  fairy  operas  by 
hunting  for  more  of  them.  Kurt  Schind- 
ler,  the  conductor  of  the  MacDowell 
Chorus,  who  formerly  was  a  pupil  in 
Munich  of  Ludwig  Thuille,  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Tyrolean 
composer  had  written  an  opera,  "'Lobe- 
tanz,"  which  doubtless  would  appeal  to 
the  thousands  of  New  Yorkers  who  have 
taken  to  their  hearts  "Hansel  and  Gre- 
tel"  and  "Konigskinder.''  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza  thereupon  attended  a  perform- 
ance of  it  in  a  German  opera  house  and 
promptly  wrote  to  Berlin  to  order  for  its 
Xew  York  production  one  of  those 
artistic  and  sumptuous  stage  settings  for 
which  he  has  become  famous.  So  eager, 
moreover,  was  he  to  place  this  novelty 
before  the  public  that,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  he  produced  it  during  the  first 


week  of  tliis  season.  It  was  sung  at  the 
Saturday  matinee  to  a  crowded  audience 
and  was  cordially  applauded.  Since 
then  it  has  been  sung  repeatedly,  and  has 
achieved  the  distinction  of  keeping  even 
boxholders  in  their  scats  until  the  cur- 
tain had  fallen  on  the  final  scene. 

While  the  plot  of  "Lobetanz"  is  not 
concerned  with  witches  or  supernatural 
incidents,  the  story  nevertheless  belongs 
in  sentiment  to  the  fairy-tale  order.  It 
was  written  by  Otto  Julius  Cierbaum, 
well  known  in  Germany  as  a  poet  and 
writer  of  fiction.  His  Lobetanz  is  a 
wandering  fiddler  who  one  summer  day 
jumps  over  the  fence  of  the  royal  gar- 
den and  finds  himself  surrounded  by  a 
bevy  of  pretty  blondes  and  brunets,  who, 
after  chiding  him  for  intruding,  tell  him 
that  the  princess,  who  used  to  be  so 
happy,  has  fallen  into  a  mysterious  state 
of  melancholy.  The  king  has,  they  con- 
tinue,  tried   in   vain  to  cheer  her  up   by 
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IIIK    («»V.\I.  (.(»0->K   (,ll<l.   01     )li;MrKI<l)IN(  KS   Ol'KKA 
■  liar    iru'iiilKrt   of   the    Metroiiolilaii    ()|ict;i    ('i.iii|.iiMv.      VVIicri    MIhk    haiiai     lakes   milaiii    lall 
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urtcring  her  anything  her  heart  nay  de- 
sire, hut  in  vain.  As  a  tinal  effort  he 
has  niade  arrangements  fur  a  rose  festi- 
\al,  tills  very  day,  at  which  the  court 
poets  and  singers  are  ti>  try  the  power 
of  music  to  heal  wounded  liearls.  The 
j^irls  cover  Lobetanz's  shabby  clothes 
with  roses,  and  he  remains  to  see  the 
procession,  including  the  poets,  the  king 
and  the  princess.  The  pale  princess 
takes  her  seat  beside  her  father  and  the 
poets  begin  to  sing  in  eager  rivalry,  the 
result  being  dire  discord.  Suddenly  the 
iounds  of  a  fiddle  are  heard,  to  the  in- 
dignation of  the  court  singers.  The 
princess,  however,  begs  the  king  to  in- 
cite the  fiddler  to  sing.  Lobetanz  comes 
forward  and  sings  a  song  of  love,  recall- 
ing the  happy  day  when  he  met  her,  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  alone,  and  they  ex- 
changed kisses.  The  pale  princess  prompt- 
ly faints  away.  "A  sorcerer!  Hang 
him !"  cry  the  court  poets,  but  Lobetanz 
makes  his  escape. 

Once  more,  in  the  second  act,  he  meets 
the  i)rincess  alone.  Seated  on  a  high 
platform  under  a  linden  tree,  they  again 
exchange  kisses  and  vows  of  love,  but 
are  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  king  and 
his  retinue  coming  thru  the  forest.  This 
time  Lobetanz  is  captured  and  hurried 
off  to  the  prison,  in  which,  when  the  cur- 
tain rises  on  the  third  act,  we  see  hmi 
amid  a  number  of  culprits  condemned  to 
be  hanged.  They  taunt  him  about  his 
adventures  with  the  princess.  He  re- 
torts by  singing  them  a  grim  ballad  of 
death,  to  which  they  dance  as  well  as 
their  chains  permit.  Suddenly  the  wide 
door  opens  and  the  hangman,  all  in  scar- 
let, appears  to  take  Lobetanz  to  the  gal- 
lows. The  scene  changes  to  a  desolate 
plain,  in  the  center  of  w'hich  is  a  gibbet, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  a  man  in  scarlet. 
In  the  dawning  light  the  populace 
assemble  to  witness  the  hanging.  King 
and  judge  arrive,  with  the  hangman  and 
the  prisoner.  The  girls,  all  in  mourning, 
follow,  and  at  the  end  of  the  procession 
is  the  princess,  who  has  ne'*^er  recovered 
from  her  swoon. and  lies  on  a  bier  as  one 
dead.  The  judge  reads  the  sentence  and 
predicts  that  the  death  of  Lobetanz  will 
restore  the  princess.  "How  could  my 
death  mean  life  to  her?"  exclaims  Lobe- 
tanz, and  turning  to  the  king,  he  begs 
permission  to  play  once  more.     "I   feel 


as  if  yuur  child's  life  lay  in  my  fiddle!" 
■  I'hiy  !"  cries  the  king,  "and  sing,  and  if 
^he  comes  to  life,  you  shall  b.-  my  son." 
Hardly  has  the  nuisic  begun  when  the 
princess  sits  up.  The  tiddling  continues,  • 
and  ere  long  all — king,  hangman,  judge 
and  courtiers — are  dancing  to  its  merry 
tune.  Lobetanz  marries  the  princess, 
and  "if  they  have  not  died  since,  they 
are  living  to  this  day,"  as  the  German 
fairy  story  usually  concludes. 

i'ossibly  this  merry  ending  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  favorable  reception 
of  Thuille's  opera — so  few  modern  op- 
eras end  hap[)ily !  The  fine  scenic 
effects  accounted  for  something,  too.  In 
this  respect  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  has  revo- 
lutionized the  Metropolitan ;  the  shabby 
stage  settings  of  the  Grau  regime  are 
for  the  most  part  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  singers,  headed  by  Gadski  and  Jad- 
lowker,  contributed  their  share  to  the 
success;  hut  to  the  composer  fell  the 
chief  honors,  notwithstanding  that  the 
first  two  acts  are  on  the  whole  rather 
dull.  The  fiddle  music  which  has  such 
a  wonderful  effect  on  the  princess  is 
commonplace.  In  the  first  act,  the  rose- 
girls  sing  a  pleasing  chorus ;  the  efforts 
of  the  court  singers  have  value  from  the 
realistic  point  of  view ;  and  the  love 
song  of  Lobetanz  is  good.  The  second 
act  has  the  merit  of  brevity  and  little 
else,  altho  Lobetanz's  song  has  an  attrac- 
tive folk-tune  character.  The  music 
assigned  to  the  princess  thruout  these 
two  acts  is  usually  as  anemic  as  she  is 
herself. 

Were  it  not  for  the  third  act,  this 
opera  would  not  have  been  kept  alive  in 
Germany  or  been  produced  here.  With 
this  act  we  enter  an  entirely  different 
musical  world;  it  docs  not  seem  as  if  it 
could  have  been  penned  by  the  same 
composer,  so  surprisingly  does  it  con- 
trast with  the  preceding  acts  by  its 
vivacity,  its  forcefulness,  its  realism.  To 
be  sure,  the  situations  are  as  unlike  those 
of  the  first  and  second  acts  as  unl"ke 
can  be :  but  that  does  not  account  for  the 
W'hole  difference.  The  music  of  the  third 
act  is  not  only  more  alive,  more  highlv 
colored,  more  elaborately  constructed, 
but  it  has  more  invention,  more  ideas. 
Of  the  Wagnerian  reminiscences  which 
abound  in  the  first  and  second  acts  there 
is  very   little.      It   is   Thuille,   pure   and 
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THE   SCAFFOLD   SCENE   IN   "LOBETANZ" 
The    hero   of    liierhajm's   opera   is   a   wandering  fiddler,  but  a  more  youthful  one  than  the  Spielman  of  "KonigM- 
■    kinder."      In   spite   of   the   gruesome    aiipnrtcnanccs   of   the     scene,    this    opera    ends    like    the    best    of    fairy 
tales — that  is,   the   ha/^piest.     And.   "so   few   modern   operas  end   happily  I" 


.simple — a  new  note  .in  the  operatic 
jijamut.  Modern  opera  composers  have 
means  for  expressing  the  grotesque  and 
the  gruesome  of  which  those  who  wrote 
before  Wagner,  L'szt  and  Berlioz  had 
no  conception.  In  the  dance  of  the 
chained  pri.soners  'iiniille  uses  the  wcwkI- 
( n  clank  of  the  xylophone,  the  rattle  of 
the  castanets,  and  the  uncanny  sounds  of 
the  muted  horn-,  and  trum[)ets  most 
cfifectively ;  while  the  brutal  blare  of  the 
three  tromlxmes  hurling  their  hollow 
chords  as  they  stand  near  the  gibbet 
strikes  terror  to  the  soul.  In  delicious 
contrast  to  this  is  the  mellow  music  of 
the  horns  and  strings  which  acconifianies 
the  prr>ccssion  that  bears  in  the  princess; 
and  the  final  waltz  of  life  and  love 
brings  the  opera  to  a  pleasing  termina 
fion. 

The  M(  \t  n'»vcUy  at  the  Metropolitan 
is  1^0  I'dech's  "Versiegclt"  rUnder 
Seal";,   which   is    in   one   act    atifl    will 


probably  be  sung  on  the  same  evenings 
with  "Lobetanz."  Wolf- Ferrari's  "Donne 
Curiose"  will  follow  soon,  with  Gcral- 
dine  P'arrar  in  the  principal  role.  Wheth- 
er the  "Cristoforo  Colombo"  of  Fran- 
chetti  will  be  produced  seems  doubtful, 
but  the  famous  Russian  opera,  "Boris 
CodounofT,"  will  probably  be  staged, 
altho  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  suc- 
ceed unless  C'haliapine  or  Renaud  is  en- 
gaged for  the  all-important  leading  role. 
Ainong  the  prr)mised  revivals  of  operas 
not  hearfl  for  some  years,  Mozart's 
"Don  Giovanni,"  BoTto's  "Mefistofele" 
and  Rossini's  "Wilhclm  Tell"  are  of  par- 
ticular interest. 

ft  must  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  prcs 
(lit  manager  and  dirertors  of  the  Metro- 
polit;m  that  they  are  doing  more  l'oi-  the 
American  composer  than  was  ever  be- 
fore done  for  him.  It  is  true  that  Victor 
llerbfrt's  excellenl  oper,-i,  "Natoma," 
was  ii(»t  piif  on   the   Metropolitan   stage 
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Ity  I  iatii-(.  ii-.a/za,  hut  l)\  Dippel  and  liis 
(  liica^i)-rhila(leli)liia  company,  liut  the 
Xevv  York  company  pKuliiccd  Con- 
verse's "Pipe  of  Desire'  and  would  have 
stajLCed  Nevin's  "Twili^lil"  hefoic  the 
cud  of  the  last  season  iiad  it  uoi  hccn 
found  that  it  needed  revising.  It  is  in 
the  repertory  again,  and  in  hehruary  or 
March  those  who  are  interested  in  hoiue- 
niade  opera  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  Horatio  Parker's  "Mona,"  the 
opera  which  received  the  $i(),fxx)  prize. 
Its  lijjretto  has  already  been  published 
by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  as  a  separate 
book,  while  the  Schirniers  have  printed 
the  score,  so  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  "study  up"  beforehand. 
Professor  Parker  is  not  of  the  Strauss- 
Reger  school,  so  it  will  hardly  be 
deemed  necessary  to  issue  also  a  guide  to 
the  themes  of  his  opera. 

Reginald  dc  Koven,  who  undertook  a 
few  years  ago  to  write  a  grand  opera. 


l;a>  not  yet  done  so,  apparently,  but  he 
lias  been  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
(Irand  (  )pera  in  luiglish.  The  chief  ob- 
ject of  this  society  (which  would  inspire 
more  resi)ect  if  its  chief  advocate  were 
not  a  translator  of  librettos)  seems  to  be 
to  persuade  the  directors  of  the  Metro- 
politan to  sing  foreign  operas  in  English 
versicjus.  This  would  degrade  our  insti- 
tution to  the  level  of  foreign  opera 
houses  which  are  obliged  to  produce  all 
operas  in  one  language  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  engage  Italian  singers 
for  Italian  operas,  Germans  for  (lerman 
operas,  l-rench  for  French  operas.  Most 
foreign  vocalists  would  be  hampered 
greatly  if  they  had  to  sing  in  English, 
and  it  would  take  years  and  a  congress 
of  [jocts  and  composers  to  provide  satis- 
factory translations.  Those  now  avail- 
able arc  entirely  inadccpiate. 

Ni  w  York  City. 
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What  Is  Life? 

BY    PETER   COOK 

[The  following  article  was  sent  to  us  as  a  comment  on  an  editorial  note  in  our  issue  of 
November  12  on  an  utterance  by  Professor  Verworn,  an  exchange  professor  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, in  which  he  denied,  from  the  side  of  science,  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  pres- 
ent writer  shows  that  altho  he  reaches  the  conclusions  of  materialistic  philosophy,  he  reaches 
them    from   a   (|uite   opposite   Monism. — Editor.) 


IT  would  be  ditficult  to  mention  a 
name  of  greater  authority  in  his 
special  department,  that  of  cellular 
physiology,  than  Max  Verworn,  and  he 
has  made  all  the  world    his    debtor    in 


him,  the  final  reality  consists  of  nothing 
but  psychical  elements :  he  is  a  Psychic 
Monist.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  sec- 
tion on  Psychomonism  in  the  first  chap- 
ter   of    his    "Allgcmeinc     Phvsiologie." 


writing    that    masterly    treatise    on    the     pages   39  to  43,   and   will   quote   a    few 
•"Cicneral    Physiology    of     Life,"    which      sentences: 


stands  unsurpassed  as  an  exami)lc  of 
careful  reasoning  and  lucid  scientific  ex- 
iiosition.  It  IS  safe  to  say  there  is  no 
man  living  who  knows  more  of  the  mys- 
teries and  secrets  of  nature  hid  a\yay  in 
the  living  organism  than  Professor  \'er- 
worn.  but  it  seems  the  American  public 
wholly  misunderstands  him.  He  is  be- 
ing taken  for  a  materialist,  while  the 
fact  is.  to  put  it  bluntly,  so  far  as  his 
philosophy  goes.  Professor  \''er\vorn 
docs  not  believe   in  niattcr  at  all.     I'or 


"Tlicre  is  only  one  thing  existing,  that  is 
the  soul  (Psyche)."  p.  39;  "Attributes  of 
matter  arc  merely  concepts  of  the  soul"; 
"Material  phenomena  are  proi)erly  explained 
only  liy  being  reduced  to  their  psychic  ele- 
ments," p.  41. 

These  fundamental  conceptions  un- 
derlie all  that  Verworn  says,  and  since 
the  American  public  is  not  over  familiar 
with  this  sort  of  philosophy,  it  is  no 
wonder  he  is  misunderstood.  To  the 
(|uestion  of  the  editor  of  Thk  Tndk- 
ri:\ni'.XT  about  "incdianistic    force    in- 
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licrcnt  in  atDins,"  as  explanatory  of  life- 
j)henoniena,  f'rofessor  X'crworn  doubl- 
less  would  answer  that  there  is  no  me- 
chanistic force  at  all,  for  he  says,  page 
43,  an  "atom  is  not  an  element  of  real- 
ity, but  a  complicated  concept"  [of  the 
soul.]  It  is  strange,  then,  that  he  should 
be  accused  of  trying  to  get  "rid  of  the 
invisible  soul"  when  that  is  the  only 
thing  which  he  admits  as  the  final  reality. 

It  is  true  Professor  Verworn  has  al- 
ways been  an  opponent  of  vitalistic 
theories,  but  largely  because  in  his  phil- 
osophy he  has  no  room  for  an  ultimate 
distinction  between  matter  and  soul.  He 
resolves  all  attributes  of  matter  into  con- 
cepts or  elements  of  soul.  It  is  hardly 
the  Christian  theologian,  but  rather  the 
chemist  and  physicist,  that  will  have  his 
final  quarrel  with  him. 

Such  a  monistic  philosophy,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  be  very  welcome  to  the 
theologians,  for  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
draw  conclusions  from  it,  the  exact  op- 
posite of  Professor  Verworn's.  If  the 
only  actual  existence  there  is,  is  the  soul, 
it  should  not  be  difficult  to  prove  all 
sorts  of  immortalities,  but  Professor 
Verworn  is  a  scientist  and  does  not  draw 
such  tempting  inferences,  he  prefers  the 
sourer  grapes. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  true, 
Professor  \'erworn  cannot  be  taken  as 
a  complete  representative  of  modern 
scientific  views.  In  a  way  he  must  be 
classed  with  the  camp  that  would  iden- 
tify life  with  ftrganic  chemistry  and  this 


cani])  is  losing  ground  in  common  with 
the  adherents  of  the  older  Darwinian 
theories  of  evolution.  With  the  waning 
faith  of  scientific  men  in  the  all-suffi- 
ciency of  these  older  evolutionary  views, 
there  is  something  of  a  return  to  vital- 
ism, but  it  is  of  a  diil'erent  sort  from 
that  of  Haller  or  Johannes  Miiller.  To 
scientific  men  today  life  is  a  greater 
mystery  than  it  ever  has  been  to  man- 
kind in  the  history  of  the  world.  All 
the  new  knowledge  which  the  scientific 
laboratories  have  brought  us  has  simply 
shown  us  how  insufficient  and  utterly 
untenable  all  our  theories  concerning  life 
are.  We  admit  its  existence  as  a  reality, 
but  we  have  not  an  adjective  to  qualify 
it.  ^^'e  know  it  is  not  a  force  in  any 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  It  cannot 
be  weighed  or  measured  in  footpounds, 
it  is  not  an  energy,  exerts  no  pressure, 
cannot  be  converted  into  anything  else, 
has  no  dimensions  and  no  mass.  It  is 
not  a  chemical  affinity.  It  is  mere  illu- 
sion to  regard  it  as  ever  so  tenuous  an 
emanation  of  matter.  It  adds  no  new 
quality  to  any  atom  or  molecule.  It  can- 
not abrogate,  change  or  oppose  any 
chemical  or  physical  law.  Yet  it  guides 
and  directs  both  chemical  and  physical 
forces,  exhibits  purpose  and  will  and  in 
its  higher  spheres  also  sensation  and 
consciousness.  It  is  a  pointblank  con- 
tradiction and  very  nearly  a  philosophi- 
cal impossibility  in  scientific  systems. 
What  is  it? 

r,O.S     A.VOKI.KS,    CaI.. 
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Suppose 


BY   WALTER   KELLEY  MORI.EY 

SuFFOSK  the  Ijjossoms  heaped  u|)Oii  men's  biers 
Were  strewn  along  the  highways  of  thcii  life: 

Suppose  the  jjraises  chanted  in  dead  ears 
Were  whisf)ered  tenderly  in  hours  of  strife; 

Suppose  the  hearts,  that  pour  their  bitter  tears 
Upon  our  graves,  harl  lent  their  strength  in  vears 

When  just  fjne  heart  could  turn  a  losing  fight, 

And  make  us  strong  by  Love's  supernal  might : 
Supi)Osc!     Only  suppose! 

Orowojiowor,   Win. 


Journalism   in  Japan   and   America 

BY    HAMILTON    HOLT 

I  Mr.  Holt,  our  managiiiK  eilitor,  lias  been  jounieyinK  during  the  last  four  months  tliru 
Japan,  Korea  anJ  Manchuria  in  i.-uiii|i;iny  with  Mr.  Lindsay  Kussell,  president  of  tlie  Japan 
Society  of  New  York.  On  November  ii  a  dinner  was  given  in  their  honor  at  Tokyo  by  the 
International  I'ress  Association,  an  organization  of  the  leading  Japanese  and  foreign  jour- 
ii.ili-ls    of    the    capital.       W'c    herewith    puhlisli  the   siihstanei-   ul    Mr     Holt's   remarks.— KonoB. J 


A>  iiiiii national  friendship  and  trade 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  accu- 
rate knowledge  nations  have  of 
one  another,  it  follows  that  the  press, 
upon  which  the  diffusion  of  intelligence 
most  largely  depends,  is  the  most  power- 
ful agency  in  existence  for  promoting 
good  relations  and  international  peace. 

But  how  can  the  peoples  of  any  two 
countries  understand  each  other — or,  to 
be  specific,  how  can  the  peoples  of  Japan 
and  America  understand  each  other — if 
Japanese  journalists  are  ignorant  of 
America  and  American  journalists  are 
ignorant  of  Japan? 

In  the  United  States  we  have  about 
2,500  daily  papers,  over  15,000  weeklies, 
and  nearly  3,000  monthlies.  Ytt  I  doubt 
if  there  is  a  single  one  of  the  editors  of 
these  journals  who-  can  read  Japanese 
and  very,  very  few  who  have  ever  visited 
Japan.  An  exceedingly  small  number  of 
American  papers  have  a  Japanese  news 
service,  tho  much  too  brief  and  bare. 
Fewer  still  have  special  correspondents 
in  Japan  or  print  occasional  articles 
about  things  Japanese.  But  even  these 
journals  have  no  knowledge  of  Japan 
based  on  any  special  or  personal  study  of 
their  responsible  editors. 

Is  it  such  a  wonder,  then,  that  when 
a  misunderstanding  arises,  erroneous 
opinions  about  Japan,  intentional  and 
unintentional,  are  rife,  and  false  public 
sentiment  is  engendered  in  America  that 
does  incalculable  damage  to  our  good 
relations  ? 

In  Japan,  while  many  of  your  editors 
and  reporters  speak  and  read  English 
fluently,  and  are  therefore  much  better 
qualified  to  form  correct  opinions  of 
America  than  our  journalists  are  of 
Japan,  I  understand  that  your  press 
service  from  America  is  even  more  in- 
adequate than  is  ours  from  Japan.     I  am 
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told  you  spend  less  than  $13,000  a  year 
on  your  news  service  and  only  $8,000  or 
$9,000  a  year  on  your  special  corre- 
spondents, some  of  whom  send  you  quite 
inferior  matter  from  an  American  point 
of  view.  Your  correspondents  in  the 
United  States  who  are  Japanese  often  do 
not  understand  sufficiently  American 
conditions  or  the  standing  of  our  papers. 
Thus  when  a  yellow  journal  in  San 
Francisco  publishes  a  slander  about  the 
Japanese,  your  correspondent  at  once 
cables  it  as  representing  the  sentiment  of 
California,  if  not  of  the  entire  American 
continent. 

Not  only  should  you  have  better  in- 
formed correspondents  in  the  United 
States,  but  you  might  well  consider  the 
advisability  of  spending  more  money  on 
your  news  service.  News  service  and 
special  correspondence  perform  entirely 
different  functions  in  a  newspaper.  The 
news-gatherer  cannot  or  should  not  color 
his  dispatches  with  opinions  and  inter- 
pretations. The  special  correspondent, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  expected  to  be  an 
expounder  rather  than  a  reporter.  As 
it  takes  a  month,  however,  before  his 
words  can  be  read  across  the  Pacific, 
there  is  always  the  danger  that  what  ho 
says  may  become  stale.  If  you  could 
see  your  way  to  improve  the  quality  of 
your  special  correspondence  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  quantity  of  your 
cabled  news,  I  think  in  the  course  of  a 
reasonably  short  time  it  vv^ould  have  not 
only  a  very  good  effect  on  the  public 
opinion  of  Japan  in  respect  to  America, 
but  it  would  also  prove  a  profitable 
money  investment. 

In  the  United  States  I  do  not  expect 
that  our  editors  can  be  prevailed  upon  to 
learn  Japanese.  But  it  is  quite  possible 
that  all  our  leading  journals  may  be 
made  to  realize   tho   importance  of   im- 
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proving  their  Japanese  news  service  and 
of  printing  more  reliable  material  about 
Japan.  It  they  ciuild  be  furnished,  say 
once  a  week,  with  an  abstract  ni  English 
of  the  more  important  editorials  in  the 
current  Japanese  press,  and  given  such 
other  printed  matter  as  year  books, 
digests  of  trade  and  commerce,  a  pub- 
licity campaign  could  be  carried  on  with 
every  expectation  of  most  gratifying  re- 
sults. With  proper  financmg  the  Japan 
Society  of  New  York,  or  the  Oriental 
Information  Agency,  or  some  other  spe- 
cially created  organization  composed  of 
distinguished  Americans  and  Japanese, 
whose  names  would  be  a  guarantee  of 
the  quality  and  impartiality  of  the  serv- 
ice to  be  rendered,  could  easily  supervise 
such  a  bureau  of  Japanese  information, 
and  the  American  editors  would  wel- 
come its  advent,  and  use  the  material  it 
furnished,  just  as  far  as  it  had  the  ability 
to  meet  American  newspaper  needs  and 
conditions. 

But  the  greatest  thing  of  all  at  the 
present  moment  to  promote  good  rela- 
tions between  Japan  and  America  would 
be,  in  my  opinion,  an  exchange  of  visits 
of  very  distinguished  American  and 
Japanese  journalists,  traveling  either  in 
groups  or  individually,  as  may  seem  best. 
Suppose  the  editors  or  proprietors  of 
say  the  thirty  leading  daily,  weekly  and 
monthly  organs  of  American  public  opin- 
ion were  selected  to  come  to  Japan  next 
year  and  make  you  a  three  or  four 
months'  visit,  and  then  the  following 
year  a  number  of  Japanese  journalists — 
you  would  know  how  many — should  be 
sent  to  the  United  States,  is  there  any 
doubt  as  to  the  almost  incalculable  effect 
such  an  exchange  would  have  on  the 
gofxl  relations  oi  our  two  countries,  to 
say  nothing  of  on  the  editors  themselves. 

Such  visits  woulfj  probably  cost  more 
money  than  the  editors  could  well  pay 
out  of  their  own  purses,  for  editors  in 
America  are  not  all  as  rich  as  Mr.  Pu- 
litzer, however  wealthy  they  may  be  in 
Japan.  Some  of  y'')u  may  have  heard  of 
the  American  editor  about  to  go  to 
Europe  who  was  asked  by  the  pul)lisher 
how  he  would  like  to  have  his  salary  sent 
him,  and  the  editor  replied,  "In  postage 
stamps." 

The  financial  aspects  of  the  matter 
might   well   engngc  the  nfffiition.  of  the 


peace  societies  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions of  Japan  and  America,  who,  no 
doubt,  could  find  ways  and  means  to 
earr)   it  into  etiecl. 

A  suggestion  that  1  have  met  with 
here  in  several  quarters  is  that  the  law 
of  libel  should  be  extended  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  publication  of  false  news  and 
rumors  calculated  to  create  ill-feeling 
and  unrest.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  there  is  persistently  and  frequently 
promulgated  in  widely  read  newspapers 
both  here  and  in  America  so-called  "for- 
eign" news,  fabricated  for  the  purpose 
of  political  intrigue,  class  interest  or 
mere  financial  profit.  Such  "forged" 
news  poisons  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
l^eople  against  people  and  is  calculated 
to  lead  to  disastrous  consequences.  Sup- 
pose a  paper  that  had  libeled  a  friendly 
Power  was  brought  into  court  and  made 
to  divulge  the  name  of  its  foreign  corre- 
spondent who  sent  the  ofifensive  news  as 
well  as  the  editor  responsible  for  its  pub- 
lication, and  had  to  print  on  the  front 
page  in  large  type  the  verdict  of  the 
court,  would  not  nearly  all  this  slander- 
ing of  nations  by  foreign  papers  cease, 
and  a  great  step  toward  the  prevention 
of  international  misunderstanding,  en- 
mity and  even  war  be  taken  ? 

While  in  full  sympathy  with  the  main 
purposes  of  this  interesting  suggestion, 
I  think  there  are  some  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  its  adoption,  at  least 
as  far  as  my  country  is  concerned.  It  is 
true  that  the  United  States  Congress 
could  enact  an  international  libel  law 
aj^plicable  to  papers  having  an  interstate 
circulation,  tho  such  a  thing  has  never 
been  done.  Our  libel  laws  have  always 
been  made  by  the  separate  States  and 
not  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  our  forty-six 
State  Legislatures,  or  any  considerable 
fraction  of  them,  could  be  made  to  agree 
iiIKjn  any  one  law. 

Then  you  must  remember  that  the  yel- 
low journals — and  nf)t  all  of  them,  cither 
— arc  about  the  only  papers  in  America 
who  libel  Japan.  Wy  far  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  fniblications  are  as 
sincerely  warm  in  their  friendship  for 
you  as  they  were  when  they  universally 
supported  the  cause  of  Japan  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  War. 

'')ur  yellow  papers  nre  issued  nnd  sold 
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III  iiiaiiv  tiaily  clilimi-,.  \\\'  liavc-  •■Xi[;lil 
Spfruil  l^viras"  |)iil)li.>>lic-il  bclorc  m 
<»Llt)Lk  in  tlic  luoriiiiij;.  All  these  edi- 
tions are  sulci  tin  the  streets  by  nevvsbuys, 
and  not  by  snbseriptiun,  as  is  generally 
(he  case  in  Japan.  I'hey  will  not  be  pur- 
rliased  mdess  it  is  announced  in  red  ink, 
III  type  four  inches  deep  across  the  page, 
that  a  sea  serpent  1,000  feet  long  vva,-. 
>een  in  New  York  harbor,  or  that  the 
[•"rench  women  are  refusing  to  bear  any 
more  children,  or  that  Japan  is  preparing 
to  land  500,000  troops  in  California  and 
fly  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  aero- 
planes to  seize  the  rice  fields  of  Louisi- 
ana. All  these  stories  are  more  interest- 
ing to  read  about  than  our  proposed 
liumdriuii  arbitration  treaties  with  Eng- 
land and  i'"rance,  or  the  dry  statistics  of 
the  import  trade  in  Japanese  silk. 

I  am  far  from  making  any  wholesale 
condemnation  of  the  yellow  press.  It 
champions  the  masses  as  no  other  papers 
do.  It  frequently  forces  reforms  from 
selfish  politicians  and  the  privileged 
classes  which  all  right-minded  men  agree 
ought  to  be  granted.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  yellow  press  appeals  to  the  baser  pas- 
sions of  the  populace,  and  as  far  as  inter- 
national relations  are  concerned,  it  in- 
stils in  the  popular  mind  a  pseudo- 
l)atriotism  which  is  little  less  than  na- 
tional self-conceit.  The  yellow  press 
always  urges  a  big  and  ever  bigger  navy 
to  avenge  supposed  insults.  Of  course, 
some  rival  power  is  only  waiting  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  pounce  on  us. 
Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  England.  Ten 
years  ago  it  was  Germany.  Now  it  is 
Japan.  Shortly  Japan  will  be  forgotten 
and  then  doubtless  we  shall  be  warned  to 
defend  our  hearthstones  from  our  old 
and  tried  friend  France. 

The  danger  is  not  so  much  from  the 
utterances  of  after  all  a  comparatively 
few  yellow  papers  as  from  the  fact  that 
the  other  papers  have  not  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  Japan  to  correct  all. these 
slanders. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you,, however,  that 
the  yellow  press  in  America  has  already 
reached  its  zenith.  Wc  now  are  witness- 
ing a  positive  reaction  against  it.  Tho 
it  still  w'ields  great  power  thru  its  wide 
appeal  to  the  masses,  it  is  losing  its  pres- 
tige as  a  moral  and  political  force,  and 
that  presages  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  in 


American  journalisin  as  ueli  as  in  inter- 
national relations. 

I  have  .si)oken  ol  coiuhlioiis  prevailing 
in  the  press  cjf  America  as  far  as  Japan 
is  concerned.  I'erhaps  you  will  e.\i)ecl 
me  to  say  something  about  the  Japanese 
press.  As  1  do  not  read  or  s[)eak  Japan- 
ese, 1  can  make  no  personal  comi)arisoiis 
of  the  press  here  and  at  home,  and  1  am 
(juite  unwilling  to  offer  you  any  second- 
hand opinions. 

\'our  foreign  press,  however — at  least 
that  which  is  written  in  luiglish — I  have 
read  with  much  interest  and  some  care. 
1  think  the  news  in  your  foreign  press  is 
well  proportioned,  the  read.ng  matter 
excellently  written,  and  the  editorials  ex- 
ceptionally clever.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  attitude  of  some  of  these  papers  is 
too  often  characterized  by  a  lack  of 
courtesy  and  a  plethora  of  hypercrit- 
icism,  which  I  cannot  but  believe  has 
tended  to  foment  and  maintain  inter- 
national misunderstanding  and  ill  will. 
1 'lease  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  hav^' 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  attitude  of  these 
foreign  papers  which  feel  it  necessary  to 
criticise  the  Japanese  Government.  A 
critical  press  is  a  good  thing  for  any 
government,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
Japan  should  expect  or  desire  to  be  an 
exception.  What  I  refer  to  is  its  weari- 
some controversy  over  editorial  state- 
ments in  rival  papers,  such  as  American 
editors  used  to  regale  their  readers  with 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  in  general 
making  mountains  out  of  molehills. 
Still,  I  am  told  that  conditions  in  these 
respects  were  much  worse  in  the  past 
than  they  are  now,  so  perhaps  ^thc  bal- 
ance is  on  the  bright  side  after  all. 

In  conclusion  let  me  congratulate  you 
on  having  formed  in  this  city  an  Inter- 
national Press  Association.  We  have 
])ress  clubs  in  many  cities  in  America. 
lUit  I  believe  we  have  as  yet  no  inter- 
national organization  of  journalists.  The 
surest  way  for  the  press  anywhere  to 
\\ork  together  for  the  common  good  is 
for  the  journalists  to  become  personally 
acquainted.  It  is  only  when  we  do  not 
know  men  that  wc  distrust  them  and  im- 
pute to  them  wrong  motives. 

This  association,  then,  should  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  Japan  and  thruout 
tlie  world.  The  foreign  journalists  will 
learn    here     from    their    Japanese    col- 
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leagues  the  truth  about  Japan,  and  the  prestige  and  power  until  it  has  its  own 

Japanese  journalists  in  turn  can  depend  well-equipped     clubhouse     and     is     uni- 

upon  their  foreign  brothers  to  give  them  versally  recognized   as   standing   for  all 

correct     information     about     events     in  that  is  best  in  the  journalism  of  Japan 

Europe  and  America.  and  the  Far  East. 

I   trust   the   association   will   grow   in  ne^  York  City, 
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An  Answer  to  Dr.   Sheldon 


BY  LUCIUS  F.  C.   GARVIN 


[We  have  received  many  answers  from  our  readers  to  the  recent  article  by  Rev.  Charles 
M.  Sheldon.  We  print  the  following  communication  from  Ex-Governor  Garvin,  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  has  devoted  his  time,  when  not  engaged  in  politics,  to  the  study  and 
practice    of    medicine. — Editor.] 


TO  every  "Why?"  enumerated  by 
Rev.  Charles  M,  Sheldon  in  The 
IxDEPENDE.N'T  for  November  23 
there  is  some  answer.  Perhaps  not  all 
of  them  can  be  answered  completely  and 
satisfactorily.  I  shall  only  deal  with 
those  which  relate  to  physicians  and 
druggists. 

One  of  his  queries  is,  Why  is  it  that 
a  consulting  doctor,  when  afterwards 
called  up  by  telephone,  refuses  to 
answer  the  questions  put  to  him  by  the 
husband  of  the  patient? 

.\  physician  in  consultation,  altho 
called  in  the  interest  of  the  sick  person, 
is  the  guest  of  the  attending  physician. 
.Any  advice  which  he  has  to  give  as  to 
treatment  is  flirected  to  the  attending 
physician.  In  accordance  with  our  code 
f>f  ethics  the  opinirm  of  the  consulting 
physician,  iKjth  concerning  treatment 
and  the  nature  of  the  malarly,  must  be 
given  in  the  presence  of  his  host. 

The  reason  for  this  provision  of  the 
roAc  is  not  harrl  to  understand.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  family  has  confidence 
in  its  regular  physician,  or  he  would  not 
be  employed.  ffriirc  any  infomialioti 
concerning  flu-  patient  desired  by  the 
head  of  the  f  iniily,  who  may  be  absent 
at  tlic  time  of  the  consultation,  is  prop 
erly  received  thru  the  host  rather  than 
thni  the  guest.  rVmimcnt  upon  a  case, 
additional  to  (hat  given  a(  fli<-  time  of 
the  ( oiisiillation  and  in  the  f>resencc  of 
thi     f.'iiniK   physician,  may  easily    cause 


trouble  both  between  the  physicians  and 
between  the  attending  physician  and  the 
family. 

As  to  the  income  of  physicians,  sur- 
geons and  clergymen,  the  question  is 
asked  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  "Why"  that  of 
the  last  is  smallest  of  the  three. 

The  average  income  of  clergymen  is 
found  to  be  about  $600.  T  have  never 
seen  that  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
stated,  and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  arrive 
at,  since  medical  men  have  a  fee  systeni 
instead  of  a  salary.  Men  at  the  top  of 
the  profession  get  large  fees,  especially 
the  surgeons,  but  the  average  income  of 
all  is  probably  not  much  in  excess  of 
that  received  by  ministers.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  practitioners  of  medicine  and 
f)f  dentistry  get  paid  for  not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  work  which  they  per- 
form. 

To  the  "Why"  oi  charges  made  by 
druggists  for  the  putting  up  of  prescrip- 
tions, an  answer  may  i)e  ffjiind  which 
possesses  some  weight.  Pharmacists 
who  fill  prescrijjtions  are  obliged  to  keep 
in  stock  a  large  ntimbcr  of  drugs,  many 
of  them  expensive,  and,  all  told,  al  a 
very  considerable  outlay.  At  leasl  one 
person  employed  must  be  ((ualified  for 
the  business  and  |)aid  a  fair  salary.  I'"iir- 
therniftre,  every  prcscri])li(j!i  fillefl  means 
responsibility,  ami  soinelimes  the  ingre- 
dients cosl  lli(  di';ilc|-  niaiu'  times  (ivc 
cents. 

J.ONdUAI.IC.      «.      I 


Chesterton  in   Many   Moods 

TiiK  rapidity  with  whifli  new  books  by 
Chesterton  accuimihito  on  the  shelf  of  a 
reviewer  gives  grounds  for  the  suspicion 
that  he  is  a  syndicate.  Surely  no  one 
man,  however  large,  could  turn  out  so 
much  and  so  varied  work  as  he  does. 
Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any  man 
capable  of  serving  as  Chesterton's  proxy  ? 
Doubtless  it  would  be  easy  to  imitate  his 
tricks  of  style,  but  certainly  not  to  equal 
his  ingenuity  in  discovering  novel  points 
of  view  and  his  fertility  in  the  invention 
of  striking  illustrations.  Who  else  can 
mingle  superficialities  and  profnnditics, 
absurdities  and  sublimities  in  such  inex- 
tricably delightful  confusion? 

Who  else,  for  example,  would  use  the 
detective  story  as  a  medium  for  the  con- 
veyance of  philosophical  and  moral  les- 
sons? That  is  what  he  did  in  "The  Man 
Who  Was  Thursday,"  and  now  his 
theories  of  life  appear  under  a  new  and 
much  more  subtle  guise  in  The  Innocence 
of  Father  Brozvn}  The  little,  quiet,  gray- 
eyed  priest,  with  his  air  of  guileless  sim- 
plicity, outrivals  the  feats  of  Old  Sleuth 
and  Sherlock  Holmes,  for  he  is  a  true 
expert  in  criminology,  trained  by  years 
in  the  confessional,  wherein  every  peni- 
tent is  a  teacher.  Chesterton's  method  in 
these  stories  is  much  the  same  as  he  em- 
ploys in  his  essays ;  that  is,  he  piles  up 
paradoxical  impossibilities,  and  then  by 
some  simple  expedient  resolves  them  into 
apparent  reasonableness.  The  author's  ob- 
vious enjoyment  of  his  own  ingenuity 
adds  to  the  reader's  delight.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  he  has 
in  mind  the  solution  when  he  lays  out 
the  plot  or  whether  he  is  not  playing  a 
game  wath  himself,  like  jackstraws, 
pitting  his  skill  as  a  disentangler  against 
a  muddle  of  his  own  making. 

But  Chesterton,  not  content  with  his 
success  in  journalism,  biography,  literary 
criticism  and  fiction,  longs  for  other 
worlds  to  conquer.     He  aspires  to  noth- 

'Tjie  Innocence  of  Father  15ro\vn.  Bv  G.  K. 
C  heslerton.     New   York:  John   Lane   Company.     $1.30. 
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iiig  less  than  a  national  epic,  and  in  The 
liallad  of  the  White  Horse-  he  tells  a 
tale  of  the  ancient  light  for  Christian 
civilization  against  heathen  nihilism. 
.\ow,  when  an  Englishman  takes  to  writ- 
ing poetry  about  Arthur  or  Alfred  we 
naturally  surmise  that  be  has  his  eye  on 
the  laurel.  The  recent  revival  of  pa- 
lri(jtic  i)oetry  in  England  insures  that 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  worthy  candi- 
dates when  the  next  vacancy  occurs, 
whichever  party  may  be  in  power  at  the 
time.  Matched  against  Kipling's  im- 
|)erialistic  verse  we  have,  for  instance, 
this  ballad  written  by  a  "Little  Eng- 
lander"  if  there  ever  was  one.  When 
Alfred  in  his  retirement  among  the 
marshes  of  Athclney  is  called  ujjon  to 
drive  the  Danes  from  England,  he  re- 
plies : 

"\\  lu'ii  all  philosophies  shall  fail, 

This  word  alone  shall  fit ; 
That  a  sage  feels  too  small  for  life, 

And  a  fool  too  large  for  it. 

"Asia  and  all  imperial  plains 

Are  too  little  for  a  fool; 
Rut   for  one  man   whose  eyes  can  see, 
The  little  island  of  Athelney 

Is  too  large  a  land  to  rule." 

For  Chesterton  is  not  "an  idle  singer 
of  an  empty  day,"  as  Morris  called  him- 
self. He  digs  up  the  dust  of  one  of  the 
"seven  sunken  Englands,"  not  in  an  an- 
tiquarian mood,  but  in  the  true  spirit  of 
an  ancient  bard,  to  inspire  us  to  present- 
day  conflicts.  Tho  his  verse  is  uneven 
in  tone  as  well  as  meter,  and  his  stanzas 
are  apt  to  limp  in  their  last  lines,  he  has 
many  striking  images  and  unforgetable 
phrases.  The  Danes  of  our  day  against 
whom  he  would  have  us  take  up  arms 
are  the  Neo-pagans,  wdiose  pessimism 
and  amoralism  are  professedly  based  on 
scientific  heredity  and  determinism.  King 
.\lfred,  in  his  vision  before  his  last  great 
fight,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  designate 
their  books  by  name,  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  prophetic  insight. 

'The    Bali  An    of    the    White    Horse.      By    C.    K. 
Chesterton,     New  Vork:  John   Lane  Company.     $i..»5. 
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"l!_\    terror  and  llic  criul  talcs 

Of  curse  in  bone  and  kin, 
M}-  weird  and  weakness  winning. 
Accursed  from   the  beginning. 
By  detail  of  the  sinning 

And  denial  o-'  the  sin; 

"By  God  and  man  dishonored, 

By  death  and  life  made  vain. 
Know   ye  the   old  barbarian, 

The  barbarian   come   again — 

"When  is  great  talk  of  trend  and  tide. 

And  wisdom  and  destiny. 
Hail  that  undying  heathen 

That  is  sadder  than  the  sea." 

Traces  of  his  interest  in  Alfred  may 
be  seen  in  several  of  the  essays  repub- 
lished in  Alarms  and  Discursions;^  for 
example,  "A  Romance  of  the  Marshes," 
that  embattled  island  in  the  Parrett  where 
King  Alfred  held  his  last  fort  against 
invaders  "in  that  war  that  nearly  washed 
us  as  far  from  civilization  as  the  Solo- 
mon Islands";  "The  White  Horses"  of 
Salisbury  Plain,  and  "Ethandune,"  the 
scene  of  Alfred's  victory,  which  can  be 
located  nowhere,  "and  yet  but  for  this 
doubtful  thing  you  would  have  probably 
no  Daily  Neivs  on  Saturday  and  certainly 
no  church  on  Sunday."  Alfred,  he  says. 
"was  defeated  by  the  barbarians  again 
and  again ;  he  defeated  the  barbarians 
again  and  again  ;  but  his  victories  were 
almost  as  vain  as  his  defeats.  Fortunate- 
ly, he  did  not  believe  in  the  Time  Spirit 
or  the  Trend  of  Things,  or  any  such 
modern  rubbish,  and  therefore  kept  peg- 
ging away."  It  is  impossible  to  specify 
all  the  other  essays  contained  in  this 
volume.  The  most  characteristic,  that  is 
to  .sav  the  best  of  them,  are  "Gargoyles," 
"The  Anarchist,"  "The  Sentimentalist" 
and  "The  Three  Kinds  of  Men." 

Chesterton  is  most  efTcctive,  like  medi- 
cines, when  taken  in  small  doses  anrl  at 
intervals.  I-or  that  rea.son,  pocket  edi- 
tions of  his  writings  are  desirable,  such 
as  Five  Types,*  a  little  thin  volume  with 
pictures  pasted  in  and  containing  essays 
on  P>yron,  Popr-,  .Steven.son,  Rostand  and 
Charles  II,  a  sdcrtion  from  "'I'wdvc 
Types." 

The  large  volume  of  Criticisms  and 
Appreciations  of  Dickens*  is  corr'poscd  of 

low      H\    (,.    K.    Chextertoii 
i   tt  Co.     Ir.jo. 
.  .-.      ...  ..        •.    K.    Chcttrrlrin.       New    York: 

flrnry    Holt   *   Cr,.     $r. 

^Arf-BK' ;aj  (',N<t   AND  C^iTKUMK  op  tng   Woukii  of 
f°HAaf.r«  I  fiy  G.  K.  ClifMlrrlort,     New  York  : 

K.    f.   1).,^  'i 


his  prefaces  to  the  separate  books  of 
Dickens.  ,\ltho  not  so  important  a  piece 
of  work  as  Chesterton's  liiography  of 
Dickens,  they  are  well  worth  bringing 
together  in  this  form,  because  they  form 
not  only  a  brilliant  piece  of  literary  inter- 
pretation, but  because  they  show  that  it 
is  possible  to  write  prefaces  to  the 
classics  wdiich  will  increase  the  desire  to 
read  the  book  instead  of  dampening  one's 
ardor  at  the  start  with  a  mass  of  dry  and 
trivial  details  of  the  author's  life  and  en- 
vironment. Chesterton  has  the  first  re- 
quisite of  a  good  introducer,  an  enthu- 
siasn.i  for  his  subject  and  a  belief  in  the 
importance  of  his  message  for  the  times 
in  which  we  live.  His  comparison  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  if  not  quite  fair, 
has  at  least  sufficient  point  to  suggest 
thought. 

"Thackeray  has  liecome  classical ;  but  Dick- 
ens has  done  more ;  he  has  remained  mod- 
ern. 

"There  was  a  painful  moment  (somewhero 
about  the  eighties)  when  we  watched  an.xious- 
ly  to  see  whether  Dickens  was  fading  from  the 
modern  world.  We  have  watched  a  little 
longer,  and  with  great  relief  we  begin  to  real- 
ize that  it  is  the  modern  world  that  is  fading. 
All  that  universe  of  ranks  and  respectabilities 
in  comparison  with  which  Dickens  was  called 
a  caricaturist,  all  that  Victorian  universe  in 
which  he  seemed  vulgar — al)  that  is  itself— 
breaking  up  like  a  cloud-land.  And  only  the 
caricatures  of  Dickens  remain  like  things 
carved  in  stone." 

I>ut  whether  his  medium  is  fiction, 
criticism  or  editorial,  Chesterton  is  al- 
ways a  moralist,  dififering,  however,  from 
most  moralists  in  that  he  is  never  prosy 
and  never  directs  his  preachments  at  ob- 
solete evils  and  deceased  sinners.  He  is, 
therefore,  a  man  worth  listening  to,  and 
few  writers  of  today  have  a  v.'ider  au- 
dience. Edwin  E.  Slo.sson. 

The  Cage.     By  Harold  Bcgbic.     New  '\'<>rk: 
(icorgt  II.  Doran  Company.     $1.20. 

.  "P.ecky  Sharp  said  it  was  easy  to  be 
virtuous  on  ten  thousand  a  year  :  Christ 
said  it  was  impossible."  Mr.  Degbie 
quotes  the  above  sentence  twice  in  his 
new  novel,  The  Ca^e,  but  in  his  attitude 
toward  divorce,  which  is  the  theme  of 
the  book,  he  repiuliates  the  teaching  of 
(  hrist  on  the  sni)ject,  taking  the  extreme 
view  that  divorce  is  not  justifiable  even 
tmder  circiinisfances  of  tintisiial  hard- 
ship. Anne  Peyton  finds  herself  at  nine- 
teen the  wife  of  a  man  hoth  drunkm  and 
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ilisstjlutc.  Wluii  lifi  lilf  liccituK"-,  iiiloler- 
il)le  she  leaves  liiiii  au»l  lives  (|i!ietly  aixl 
not  unhappily  with  her  graiuliiiulher, 
who  is  a  remarkable  and  whoKsome  per- 
stiiiality.  Years  later,  the  luishaiul  re- 
lornis  his  had  habits  thru  the  influence 
of  Christian  Science,  and  sends  f»jr  his 
\\  ife.  That  is  a  bold  outline  of  the  story, 
rile  point  is  that  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  love  for  him  left  in  his  wife's  heart ; 
there  are  no  children  to  be  considered  ; 
she  has  learned  to  love  a  man  who  has 
always  been  noble,  pure  of  mind  and 
clean  of  hfe;  she  does  not  think  of 
marrying  him,  but  wishes  his  friendship 
and  to  live  out  her  life  in  peace.  Yet 
the  Canon  who  advises  her,  and  the  au- 
thor himself,  approve  her  return  to  her 
husband,  "to  save  his  soul  and  hers"  ;  the 
acceptation  of  life's  "inevitable  sorrow" 
is  urged  upon  Anne.  If  it  were  "sorrow" 
alone,  her  mentors  would  be  right,  but 
they  appear  to  ignore  the  spiritual  de- 
gradation of  a  loveless  marriage.  Many 
will  disagree  with  Harold  Begbie's  ex- 
treme view,  which  is,  of  course,  that  of 
the  Churchman,  not  so  certainly  that  of 
Christ ;  but  it  is  a  tonic,  bitter  <md  brac- 
ing, after  the  malarial  novels  that  take 
the  other  extreme  of  easy  divorce  for  any 
trifling  cause. 

Social  Forces  in  American  History.     By  A. 

-M.   Simons.       Xcw   York;   The   Macmil- 
lan  Co.     $1.50. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  whether  the  true 
interpretation  of  modern  industrial  so- 
ciety is  to  be  along  the  lines  of  "insur- 
gency" or  socialism.  These  are  certain- 
Iv  the  two  most  active  propagandas  of  to- 
day, and  their  adherents  are  equally  clear 
and  sure  in  the  analysis  of  society  to 
which  their  theories  lead  them.  We  have 
here  an  interpretation  of  American  his- 
tory from  the  pen  of  a  professional  so- 
cialist, half-trained  in  Professor  Turner's 
theories  of  the  West  and  Professor  Com- 
mons's doctrines  of  industrialism.  It  i< 
interesting,  inaccurate  and  biased.  With 
rare  success,  the  author  has  selected  ex- 
ceptional and  unusual  incidents,  upon 
which  he  has  based  his  thesis  of  the  up- 
ward struggle  of  mankind  against  the 
grasping  capitalist.  The  book  is  full  of 
the  lingo  of  socialism,  used,  as  so  often 
is  the  case,  in  place  of  fact  or  argiunent. 
( )ccasionally  his  descriptions,  tho  adverse, 


are  happy.  We  have  enjoyed  his  com- 
ment upon  the  decade  of  the  Centciuiial : 

■'ll  was  the  tiiiu-  wlmi  ihr  Aiiiericaii  dul 
laiDcracy  of  hcef,  pills,  soap,  oil,  or  railroads 
l)icaine  the  worldwide-  synonym  for  the  par- 
vt-nu  and  the  upstart.  In  literature  it  pro- 
duced the  cheap,  \\ood-i)ulp,  sensational  daily, 
the  New  York  Ledger  type  of  maga/ine,  the 
dime  novel,  and  the  works  of  Mary  J.  Holmes, 
Laura  Jean  l.ililiey,  and  '1  he  Duchess.'  In 
indublry  its  dominant  liKures  were  J.  Gould 
and  Jim  I-iske.  in  politics  it  evolved  the 
■machine.'  the  ward  heeler,  and  the  political 
hoss,  with  Tweed  as  the  finished  sample.  Its 
relij^ious  life  found  expression  in  sensational 
revivals  upon  the  one  hand,  and  a  cheap  nej>:a- 
tive  atheism  upon  the  other.  In  ])ul)lic  archi- 
tecture it  erected  the  hideous  ])iles  that  now 
disfigure  our  cities,  and  for  private  homes  it 
added  the  type  <jf  the  'Queen  Anne  front'  and 
the  'Mary  Ann  hack.'  Its  triumphs  in  sculp- 
ture were  the  liron/e  and  cast-iron  dogs  with 
which  the  millionaire  decorated  his  front 
lawn.  It  mo\ed  forward  to  tne  music  of 
Moody  and  .Sankey  hymns  and  ragtime 
bands,  while  its  one  contribution  to  the  pic- 
torial art  of  the  world  was  the  chromo." 

Were  it  not  that  he  takes  this  sort  of 
thing  seriously,  we  should  appreciate  it 
as  satire.  If  socialism  is  ever  to  receive 
a  solid  historical  setting  in  America,  its 
history  must  be  based  on  facts  less  dis- 
torted than  these.  No  writer  can  have 
permanent  value  who  can  say  and  believe 
that  "the  organic  law  of  this  nation  was 
formulated  in  secret  session  by  a  body 
called  into  existence  bv  a  conspiratory 
trick,  and  was  forced  upon  a  disfran- 
chised people  by  means  of  a  dishonest 
apportionment  in  order  that  the  interests 
of  a  sinall  body  of  wealthy  rulers  might 
be  served." 

at 

Statesmen  of  the  Old  South,  or  From  Rad- 
icalism to  Conservative  Revolt.  By 
William  E.  Dodd.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan   Company.      $1.50. 

We  have  coiue  to  expect  graceful  and 
illuminating  biography  from  the  pen  of 
Professor.  Dodd,  and  this  little  volume 
justifies  our  confidence.  None  of  the 
young  Southern  historians  has  an  easier 
pen  or  a  keener  insight  into  the  section 
whose  history  he  has  made  known.  Com- 
posed as  popular  lectures,  these  essays  on 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  C.  Calhoun  and 
Jefferson  Davis  contain  much  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader.  They  are  non- 
technical and  entertaining,  and  ought  to 
be  read  by  citizens  who  want  to  know 
what  the  new  .South  tliiuks  of  the  old. 
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The  Kingdom  and  The  Messiah.     By  E.  F. 

Scott.  D.  D.,  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Literature  in  Queen's  University. 
Kingston,  Canada.  Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.      $2. 

The  relation  of  Jesu.s's  thought  and 
teaching-  to  the  apocalyptic  views  cur- 
rent in  his  time  is  one  of  the  most  intri- 
cate and  difficult  problems  in  present 
day  New  Testament  mvestigations.  Pro- 
fessor Scott  has  singled  out  the  two  car- 
dinal apocalyptic  ideas  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  Messiah,  and  after  trac- 
ing in  outline  the  course  of  their  devel- 
opment in  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
later  Jewish  literature  has  considered  at 
length  the  attitude  and  teaching  of  Jes  is 
in  reference  to  them.  He  adopts  a  modi- 
fied eschatological  view,  holding  that  the 
apocalyptic  hope  supplied  Jesus  with  the 
basis  and  framework  for  His  spiritual 
teaching  and  that  some  of  His  rules  of 
conduct  were  meant  only  for  the  short 
period  which  would  elapse  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  kingdom.  But  Jesus, 
according  to  Professor  Scott,  differed 
from  the  apocalyptists  in  looking  not  for 
the  destruction  of  this  present  v/orld,  but 
for  its  absorption  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
new  kingdom  which  was  near  at  hand. 
The  author  thinks  that  the  consciousness 
o|  His  Messiahship  gradually  look  pos- 
session of  Jesus's  miiifl  until  he  fully 
ifjentified  himself  with  the  traditional 
Messianic  deliverer  and  expected  to  be 
the  head  of  the  kingdom  which  was  soon 
and  suddenly  to  be  usjiercd  in.  Tn  ar- 
riving at  this  conviction,  however,  Jesus 
modified  the  Messianic  conception  by 
transfusing  it  with  His  own  lofty  spirit. 
The  conclusion  of  Profes.sor  .Scott  is  that 
the  apocalyptic  elements  in  the  Clospels 
form  but  the  shell  or  necessary  media  f'  r 
the  transmission  of  Jesus's  mcisage. 
which  is  the  real  kernel  oi  Christian 
faith  and  has  a  truth  and  validity  of  its 
own  n(>t  at  all  dependent  on  the  acci- 
dents of  revclatit)n.  The  bfK)k  is  mr»fl- 
erate  and  reverent  in  trine,  and  furnishes 
many  sidelights  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  r;ospel  narrative  and  teaching.  ICvcrv 
chapter  is  marked  by  broad  scholarship, 
clear  expression  and  good  judgment. 
The  whole  subject  is  j)resented  in  a  wor- 
thy and  ntitechnical  way  that  invites  the 
ron^irli  ration  of  the  candid  rearler 


Literary  Notes 

.  . .  .Clnindra  Lela.  by  Rev.  Z.  F.  Griffin,  is 
the  story  of  a  Hindu  devotee  who  afterward 
became  a  Christian  missionary.  The  record 
of  her  early  experiences  is  given  almost  en- 
tirely in  her  own  language.  (The  Griffith  & 
Rowland  Press;  50  cents). 

....A  discriminating  and  frank  discussion 
of  the  questions  involved  will  be  found  in 
The  Moral  Condition  and  Development  of 
the  Child  (Doran;  75  cents),  by  W.  A. 
Wright,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.  The  matter  is  handled 
in  a  fresh  way  and  the  style  is  brisk  and  at- 
tractive. 

....Choice  selections  from  the  spoken  and 
written  words  of  Robert  Collyer  have  been 
made  by  Imogen  Clark  and  put  into  the  form 
f)f  Thoughts  for  Daily  Living  (Boston:  Am. 
Unitarian  Association;  $1).  Both  the  con- 
tents and  the  cover  suggest  its  appropriateness 
for  a  religious  gift  book. 

....Those  interested  in  the  movement  for 
Commission  Government  in  American  Cities 
should  see  the  November  number  of  the  An- 
nals of  the  .American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  (Philadelphia;  $1)  which 
contains  within  its  300  pages  29  articles  on 
principles,  plans,  problems,  results  and  objec- 
tions. 

.  ..  .The  author  of  "Brain  and  Personality," 
Dr.  William  H.  Thomson  has  supplied  much 
food  for  religious  thought  in  his  new  book 
on  Life,  Death  and  Immortality  ( Inmk  & 
Wagnalls;  $f)  in  which  he  considers  some  of 
the  great  mysteries  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
man  of  science.  His  cf)nclusions  will  lie  a 
support  to  faith. 

....The  literature  of  the  United  States  will 
be  taught  for  the  first  time  in  South  America 
at  the  University  of  .San  Marcos,  at  Lima, 
Peru,  said  to  be  the  first  established  univer- 
sity of  the  New  World.  That  instituliim  has 
included  it  in  its  curriculum  for  the  ensuing 
scholastic  year,  according  to  a  repfirt  from 
Consul  General  William  H.  Robertson  at  Cal- 
lao  to  the  State   Department. 

....I'Vom  the  Rev.  Dr.  (J.  Caniplx'il  Mor- 
Kan's  rapid  pen  come  three  new  Milnines 
which  will  interest  many  readers.  Another 
installment  of  'lite  Analyzed  IUI>le  is  added  to 
'he  voltnnes  already  pulilislnd  in  l!iat  series. 
Ircaling  in  analytical  fashion  the  Ihmk  oj 
(icncsis  ($1).  ivvo  volumes  arc  at  hand  in 
I  he  scries  of  Living  Messanes,  which  set  forth 
llie  truths  of  the  Bible  in  a  synthetical  way 
(tenesis  to  list  her  and  /ol>  lo  Malar  hi  (c.uli 
$1)  cover  the  Old  Testanunl,  and  iirescnt  the 
gist  of  the  messages  fif  these  t)ooks  in  ser- 
]\<i'u\r  form.      C  Kevcll. ) 
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..Two  aildrcsics  which  Canon  llenson 
drhvered  before  non-conformist  asseml  lies 
last  sprint;  on  phases  nt  Christian  union  are 
ni)w  piilihshed  with  an  Introduction  and  some 
sermons  on  the  same  subject  in  a  small  vol- 
ume entitled  The  Road  to  Unity  (Doran;  75 
cents).  Canon  iknson  hopes  for  better 
things  thru  nmtual  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation. 

....Prof.  Hugh  Black  has  added  a  fourth 
vuiutue  to  his  I-'riendship  Series,  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  Happiness  (Revell;  $1.50). 
Like  his  previous  books,  it  is  characterized 
by  a  pleasing  style,  cheerful  tone  and  reli- 
gious outlook.  Professor  Black  has  sought 
with  much  success  to  put  his  philosophy  ot 
life  into  the  terms  of  daily  experience  and 
allow  it  to  be  tested  by  the  many  instead  of 
judged  by  the  few. 

...The  MarnaKC  Portion,  by  II.  A.  Mitch- 
ell Keays  (Small,  Maynard ;  $1.35),  like  the 
writer's  former  novel,  "The  Road  to  Damas- 
cus," is  a  story  of  the  romantic  side  of  faculty 
life.  The  professors,  their  wives,  daughters 
and  sweethearts,  are  human,  "all  too  human" 
as  here  dei)icted,  and  surprisingly  unmoral 
persons.  We  had  thought  that  most  of  the 
professorial  group  were  swayed  by  conven- 
tion, but  in  The  Marriage  Portion  convention- 
ality seems  a  discarded  cloak. 

....The  first  part  of  II  Corinthians  con- 
tains Paul's  conception  and  defense  of  his 
aiHDStleship,  and  is  thus  the  most  elaborate 
biblical  discussion  of  the  principles,  motives 
and  ideals  which  are  involved  in  the  Gospel 
ministry.  Prof.  A.  T.  Robertson,  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  has 
elucidated  these  chapters  and  applied  Paul's 
lofty  interpretation  of  his  mission  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  preacher  today  in  a  book  of  en- 
couragement and  good  cheer  entitled  The 
Glory  of  the  Ministry  (Revell;  $1.25).  Dr. 
Robertson  writes  with  large  sympathy  for  the 
men  who  face  trying  conditions  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  present  time,  but  he  believes  that 
it  is  quite  possible  for  the  true  preacher  to 
participate  in  Paul's  exultation  and  joy. 

....The  George  H.  Doran  Company  is  is- 
suing a  series  of  theological  works  in  uni- 
form style  at  the  very  moderate  price  per 
volume  indicated  in  the  title,  Dollar  Library. 
The  list  comprises  books  by  various  well 
known  theological  writers  which  have  proved 
to  be  of  more  than  temporary  value  in  direct- 
ing religious  thoughts.  We  have  already  re- 
ceived l-"airbairn's  Philosophy  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  Brace's  Gcsfa  Christi,  and  two 
of  the  earlier  hooks  of  the  late  Prof.  .\.  R. 
Bruce,  The  Trairting  of  the  Twehr  and  The 
Parabolic  'Teaching  of  Christ.  Other  vol- 
umes are  promised  in  the  near   future. 


Pebbles 

.\i.AN  IS  the  only  creature  eiulowtd  with  a 
si'ul  and  a  face,  with  the  option  of  saving 
whichever  he  likes.— Puck. 

"Does  your  wile  want  a  vote?" 
"She    wants    two,"    replied    Mr.    Meekton; 
"mine  and  hers." — lyashington  Star. 

"Is  this  fresh  air  experiment  of  yours  a 
teiit:iti\e  one"''" 

"Quite  so.  I'm  camping  out." — Baltimore 
.hnerican. 

Knicker — What  influenced  your  son  in  his 
choice  of  a  college? 

Bocker — He  picked  the  one  whose  yell  was 
best  suited  to  his  voice. — Yale  Record. 

"Yes,"  remarked  the  telephone  girl  as  she 
ga/ed  out  at  the  waves  and  wondered  what 
their  number  was,  "I  am  connected  with  the 
licst   families  in  our  city." — Catholic  Universe. 

We  read  of  one  man  who  was  mistaken  for 
a  woodchuck  and  shot.  There  is  one  thing 
in  favor  of  mushroom  hunting — an  innocent 
bystander  is  in  no  danger  of  being  mistaken 
lor  a  toadstool. — Toledo  Blade. 

"Shine  yer  boots,  sir?" 

"No !"  snapped  the  man. 

"Shine  'em  so's  yer  can  see  yer  face  in  'em," 
urged  the  bootblack. 

"No,  I  tell  you!" 

"Coward!"  hissed  the  bootblack. — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

PEMMICANIZED   POEMS.  • 


The   IHad. 
BY   MR.   HOMER.  . 

The  verb  "pemmicanize"  deri\es  from  the  noun 
pemmican.  and  means  "to  reduce  to  nemmican";  and 
pemmican  means — Odd,  isn't  it?  Almost  everybody 
owns   a  dictionary. 

Helen,  knitting,  rolls  her  eyes; 
Paris,  naughty,  cops  the  prize. 
'■'Here  the  gossips  will  betray  us ; 
Skip  and  sting  old  Menelaus." 

Awful  scandal  to  the  Greeks; 
Menelaus  vengeance  seeks ; 
Loudly  holler  hoi  polloi ; 
Boats  set  out  to  conquer  Troy. 

Gods  mix  in  and  ten  years  spent ; 
Much  artistic  temperamem ; 
Agamemnon  hokoo  say, 
Takes  Achilles'  girl  away. 

Hector  gets  a  dirty  deal ; 
Arrow  in  Achilles'  heel ; 
Gents  get  cloven  to  the  chine ; 
Rough  house  all  along  the  line. 

Old  Cassandra  prophesies. 
Doesn't  get  a  single  r'se ; 
Alternating  gloom  and  joy; 
Curtain  cue:   .A  horse  on  Troy. 

— r/;iV(i,i;()   Tribune 
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The   Peace  Treaties 

It  is  expected  that  the  Senate  will  take 
up  for  consideration,  the  second  week  in 
January,  the  peace  treaties  neg'otiated  by 
r^resident  Taft  with  England  and 
France.  Will  the  Senate  ratify  or  reject 
them?  This  is  the  most  important  ques- 
tion now  before  the  American  people. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
{•"oreif^n  Relations,  headed  by  Senator 
Lodp^e,  has  reported  against  the  provi- 
sion in  the  treaties  in  which  the  (|uestion 
as  to  whether  a  given  dispute  is  "justici- 
able" or  not  may  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mission of  inquiry  for  arbitration.  They 
do  this  on  the  groimrl  that  such  a  provi- 
sion is  "imconstitutional"  and  'breeds 
war." 

The  argument  that  this  provisifjn  is 
"unconstitutional"  is  specious  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  The  Constitution  i>ro- 
vidcs  that  the  President  "shall  have 
fK^wer,  by  anrl  with  the  advice  and  con- 
'•ent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  pro 
vided  two-thirds  of  the  Senator"^  f)res(nt 
concur."  This  pf>wer  is  absfJiite,  and 
without  qualification  or  reserve,  excq>t 
that  it  mii^t  not  otherwise  infringe  ujkjii 
the  rfjn.stitution.  So  Senator  contends 
that  the  treaties  make  any  su(  li  infringe 
tnefit.    Then- fore  the  Senate  can  ratify  a 


treaty  referring  any  or  all  questions  •  to 
arbitration.  Tho  they  have  never  yet 
sanctioned  a  treaty  of  absolutely  unlim- 
ited arbitration,  because  no  President  has 
yet  submitted  one  to  them,  they  have  the 
right  to  do  so  whenever  the  proposition 
is  submitted.  They  have,  however,  sanc- 
tioned some  twenty-three  treaties  with 
our  sister  nations  in  which  all  disputes, 
save  those  involving  "national  honor," 
"vital  interests"  and  the  "interests  of 
third  parties"  are  referred  to  arbitration. 
President  Taft  now  invites  them  to  sanc- 
tion treaties  in  which  all  disputes,  save 
those  that  are  not  "justiciable,"  shall  be 
referred  to  arbitration.  The  majority  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  make 
no  objection  to  this  provision.  But  when 
the  President  asks  them  to  refer  to  arbi- 
tration the  mere  detail  of  whether  a 
(piestion  is  or  is  not  "justiciable,"  they 
balk  on  the  ground  that  they  are  abdi- 
cating their  treaty-making  functions 
under  the  Constitution.  x\s  arbitration 
in  the  first  instance  is  much  more  far- 
reaching  and  all-inclusive  than  in  the 
second,  tho  nowise  different  in  principle, 
it  follows  that  they  are  swallowing  a 
camel  and  straining  at  a  gnat. 

Looking  at  the  question  from  another 
standpoint,  we  may  say  that  the  special 
commission  of  inquiry,  under  the  pro- 
loosed  treaty,  must  exercise  cither  an 
administrative  or  judicial  function.  If  it 
is  administrative.  Senators  can  have  no 
objection  to  it  on  principle,  for  they 
have  fre(juently  delegated  administrative 
power  to  bodies  like  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  while  the  President, 
in  certain  reciprocity  treaties,  has  been 
allowed  to  fix  rates  on  his  own  discre- 
tion, and  an  act  of  Congress  is  in  force 
even  providing  that 

"the  Postmaster-nencTal,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  President,  may  nego- 
tiate to  conclude  postal  treaties  or  conven- 
tions, and  may  reduce  or  increase  rates  of 
posfa;<e  on  mail  inntter  conveyed  bctweer,  tlie 
I'nitefl    States   and    foreign   coimtries," 

If.  however,  the  function  of  the  com 
Tni.ssir)n  of  inf|uiry  is  not  administrative, 
but  jiulicial,  then  the  Senate  on  principle 
has  the  espial  power  to  refer  In  it  a  spe- 
cific subject  for  arbitration.  'In  deny 
this  is  to  deny  that  the  .Senate  laii  make 
an  arbitration  treaty,  vvhicli  is  cniiiiary 
to  fact,  aiul  therefore  an  absnrdiiin. 

The  argument  of  Senator  l.odj^e  and 
bis  misguided  colleagues  tliai  I  lie  treaties 
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■  l)rced  war"  is  hardly  possible  to  dis- 
cuss seriously  and  respi-cttully.  What 
does  the  great  State  of  Massachu-^ettb, 
the  torchbearer  of  the  \v(^rld's  peace 
moveineut,  say  to  such  casuistry  on  the 
part  of  her  senior  Senator?  There  are 
now  t\vi>  methods  in  existence  for  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  One 
is  war,  the  other  the  Hague  Court.  A 
nation  can  choose  either  alternative  with 
perfect  legality.  Hut  here  appears  I'resi- 
ilent  Taft,  who  has  actually  succeeded  in 
securing  the  promise  of  Cireat  I'.ritain 
and  France  to  abandon  war  and  here- 
after settle  all  disputes  at  The  Hague 
that  can  be  settled  by  a  court  of  law. 
He  pro])oses.  in  other  words,  to  give  the 
Hague  Court  jurisdiction.  That  is  the 
greatest  step  ever  taken  by  a  man  in  his 
])osition  in  all  history  tt)ward  the  goal  of 
universal  peace.  And  Senator  Lodge 
says  it  "breeds  war"  ! 

Now,  despite  all  the  quibbles  of  the 
opposit'on.  it  looks  as  the  the  treaties  will 
be  ratified.  Still,  we  advise  no  one  to 
abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  his  supreme 
endeavor  to  exert  whatever  influence  he 
can  upon  the  Senate  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  great  Olney-Pauncefote 
treaty  of  1897,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  failed  of  passage 
in  our  Senate  by  only  three  votes  of  the 
required  two-thirds  majority.  Two  votes 
cast  the  other  way — the  ballot  of  a  single 
State — would  have  saved  the  day.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  if  the  treaties  fail  at  the 
present  session  the  vote  of  one  State  may 
he  the  deciding  factor. 

There  are  forty-eight  States  in  our 
Union.  Will  the  people  of  any  one  of 
them  run  the  risk  of  letting  their  serv- 
ants in  the  Senate  put  back  the  whole 
peace  movement  a  generation  ? 

Let  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
America  now  support  President  Taft  in 
his  great  "Declaration  of  Interdepend- 
ence." 

Persia  Overpowered 

A  cKKiAix  man  was  on  the  road  from 
Susa  to  Persepolis.  He  was  weak  with 
travel,  and  he  was  sore,  and  tottered 
and  stumbled  on  the  way,  but  he  had  not 
yet  lost  courage  and  hope  that  he  would 
reach  the  end  of  his  lourney.  And  it 
happened  that  a  certain  skilled  physician 
past  that  way,  and  he  gave  him  wine  and 


assured  him  thai  he  would  soon  be 
strong.  Out  as  it  happened,  there  were 
two  strong  men  who  had  been  following 
the  traveler,  and  they  had  agreed  that 
they  would  strip  him  and  divide  his 
goods  between  them.  I'ut  when  they 
saw  the  [)hysician  Iklping  him,  and 
feared  he  would  escape  them,  they 
rushed  upon  him  with  violence.  He  was 
unarmed,  and  the  physician  had  no 
sword.  With  swords  and  spears  they 
drove  the  physician  away,  for  he  could 
not  resist,  and  then  they  took  the  trav- 
eler's goods,  and  left  him  lying  wounded 
to  die  on  the  highway.  When  did  this 
happen  ?    Last  week. 

\Ve  do  not  say  that  these  two  strong 
men  were  ecjually  cruel.  ( )ne  of  them 
would  have  left  him  a  little  money  to 
continue  his  journey,  but  the  one  named 
Russia  was  the  stronger  and  more  de- 
termined, and  the  one  named  Great  Brit- 
ain yielded  and  gave  help.  Is  it  a  para- 
ble, a  fable?    No,  it  is  very  truth. 

C'onsider  the  shame  of  it  all.  Persia 
was  weak,  and  was  trying  with  good 
hope  to  organize  a  worthy  republic.  It 
had  patriotic  citizens,  but  the  nation  had 
been  debilitated  and  impoverished  by  a 
very  bad  government.  This  it  had  over- 
tlir(.)\\n.  The  Shah  had  been  e.xpelled. 
hi  order  to  reorganize  its  finances  on  a 
sound  and  honest  basis  it  had  called  a 
skilled  American  administrator  and  com- 
mitted its  interests  to  him.  But  mean- 
while Russia  and  Great  Britain  had  re- 
solved to  divide  the  control  and  ulti- 
mately the  possession  of  Persia  between 
them,  and  the  able  and  hopeful  effort  of 
Mr.  Shuster  to  aid  the  young  reijublic  to 
independent  strength  did  not  ])lease 
them,  so  Russia  took  a  miserable  pretext 
to  drive  him  out,  and  Great  Britain  as- 
sented, perhaps  unwillingly.  This  is  not 
yet  formal  annexation,  but  when  Russia 
takes  the  administration  of  Northern 
Persia  and  drives  out  its  officers  by  force 
of  arms,  it  is  virtual  annexation ;  and 
when  Russia  takes  Northern  Persia  we 
ma_\-  expect  Great  Britain  to  take  her 
half.  Is  it  not  now  the  ethical  principle 
of  the  robber  nations  that  when  one 
seizes  territory  the  others  must  have 
"compensatii)n." 

The  world  has  seen  a  disgraceful  act 
done.  It  is  the  good  e)ld  rule,  that  they 
should  take  who  have  the  power,  and 
they  should  keep  who  can.     They  could, 
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and  iVrsia  could  not  prevent  it.  Where 
was  the  Nonconformist  conscience  we 
used  to  hear  of?  And  where  were  the 
provisions  of  the  Hague  Conference? 
This  was  just  the  case  in  which  Persia 
woidd  have  been  justified  in  summoning 
Russia  before  the  Hague  Court,  if  there 
had  only  been  time ;  but  Russia  gave  her 
no  time.  Russia  simply  laid  down  the 
ultimatum,  "Submit,  and  do  it  imme- 
diately. Dismiss  Shuster  straightway  or 
we  will  enter  Teheran  with  an  army  and 
put  him  out." 

So  Persia  is  overpowered.  The  beau- 
tiful resolves  of  the  Powers  at  The 
Hague  are  despised  and  flouted.  A  coun- 
try of  magnificent  history  and  good 
promise  is  humiliated  and  its  very 
nationality  seems  likely  to  be  absorbed, 
even  as  Poland  was  divided  between  its 
stronger  neighboring  states.  The  story 
is  a  shame  to  the  twentieth  century.  We 
can  take  only  the  slender  satisfaction  that 
it  was  an  American  who  tried  to  reju- 
venate the  memories  and  the  might  of 
Susa  and  Persepolr's. 

An  Eastern  Republic 

As  we  write  the  question  of  the  future 
of  China  is  yet  under  discussion,  whether 
it  is  to  be  a  republic  or  a  monarchy,  or 
whether  China  is.  to  be  divided,  the 
northern  part  a  monarchy  and  the  south- 
ern portion  a  re]jublic.  Apparently  two 
men — Yuan  Shih-kai  and  W'u  Ting-fang 
— must  settle  that  between  them  ;  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  to  rest  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  men. 

Meanwhile  two  Powers  of  the  first 
rank,  Great  i'ritain  and  Japan,  who  are 
in  close  alliance  with  each  other,  and 
who  claim  to  have  a  predominant  interest 
and  influence  in  the  I-^ist,  even  as  against 
lUissia,  might  be  united  in  favor  of  the 
mr^archy.  There  is  every  rea.son  why 
they  should,  for  that  is  their  own  ffjrm 
of  gfA-ernment.  Japan  is  close  at  hand. 
and  were  CJiina  to  become  a  republic, 
and  then  to  develop  a  national  conscious- 
ness, as  she  i>  very  rajjidly  doing,  and 
with  it  t*";  af|oi)t  all  the  implements  and 
powers  of  nKKlcrn  Western  civilization, 
as  she  is  sure  tf>  do,  she  would  be  an  iin 
desirable  n(ighlK>r  to  Japanese  imperial 
VffA'ernment.  The  Japanese  are  a  people 
who  would  be  f|u'rk  to  desire  the  utmost 
dmiorrary    cfiticcivablc,    no    matter    for 


how  many  ccnluiies  lliey  have  been 
uuiglit  the  doctrine  that  every  blessing  is 
the  fruit  of  the  virtue  of  the  Mikado. 
Japan  has  had  one  tremendous  political 
and  social  renovation  within  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  this  gives  promise  that  they 
might  have  another.  Japan  would  not 
prefer  a  republic  just  across  the  Eastern 
Sea,  only  a  few  hundred  miles  from 
Nagasaki  to  Shanghai,  or,  indeed,  only 
just  over  the  border  of  Korea. 

But  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  question  is  much  more  intimate.  The 
victory  of  Japan  over  Russia  in  the  late 
war  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  all 
Asia.  It  gave  rise  to  the  cry  over  the 
whole  continent  of  Asia  for  the.  Asiatics. 
It  was  felt  in  India,  and  it  must  remain 
a  disturbing  factor  there.  If  Japan  can 
withstand  the  Great. Bear  of  Europe  and 
maintain  her  own  supremacy,  many  an 
intelligent  and  ambitious  native  of  India 
has  asked  and  is  still  asking,  why  India 
should  remain  subject  to  a  European 
Power.  It  is  not  enough  to  answer  that 
in  no  period  of  its  history  has  India  been 
so  peaceful,  for  sentiment,  the  sentiment 
of  patriotism,  and  the  desire  for  self- 
government,  often  rise  far  above  mate- 
rial advantage.  If.  now,  China  should 
create  another  mighty  revolution  in  the 
East,  and  should  overthrow  its  Manchu 
throne  and  establish  a  republic,  the  influ- 
ence in  India  would  be  very  great,  and 
might  be  dangerous  for  the  rule  of  Great 
P)ritain.  The  maintenance  of  the  present 
imperial  government  in  China,  even 
under  a  constitution,  would  have  little 
effect  in  India,  but  a  republic  would  be 
startling  and  provocative. 

We  may  then  anticipate  that  every,  in- 
fluence that  these  two  allied  Powers, 
Great  Britain  and  Japan,  can  use  to 
strengthen  the  hands  oi  Yuan  Shih-kai 
will  be  put  forth.  W'c  believe  the  i)e(jple 
of  China  are  tircfl  of  an  Emperor  and 
his  court  at  Pekin,  and  would  abolish  the 
dynasty.  We  call  attention  to  the  appeal 
of  Wii  Ting- fang  to  the  nations  of  the 
world,  which  we  print  on  another  page. 
It  gives  admirably  the  case  of  the  people 
for  a  republic.  It  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  China  has  no  privileged  class  of 
nobility,  as  has  Japan,  and  as  has  (ireal 
I'.ritain.  l)ro()  the  Eni[)cror  and  the 
country  easily  falls  into  a  republican 
form  of  government.  Onr  (jwn  Govern- 
ment  will  be  a|)p(alcd  to   for  support  of 
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the  furm  uf  govenimciit  jUr  Cliiii;i  which 
Wf  reject  for  ourselves.  A  imiltiliidc  of 
yoiiu^r  men  in  (  hiii.i,  t.iiif^hl  in  iliis  eouii 
try,  faniihar  with  its  iiisiiUitinns,  Ictl  |jy 
one  who  as  Chinese  Minister  to  Wash- 
ington had  every  opportunity  to  learn 
what  a  repubhc  is,  and  who  (UHgently 
improved  his  opportunities,  beheve  an 
Emperor  is  neither  a  help  nor  an  orna- 
ment in  national  development.  We  trust 
that  our  Department  (jf  State  will  be  so 
far  true  to  the  principles  of  our  own 
institutions  that  it  will  not  aid  other  aims 
of  Great  liritain  and  Jai)an  in  China,  but 
will  consider  the  people  of  China  them- 
selves. Even  more  true  is  it  that  it 
would  be  a  shame  for  our  Governineni 
to  make  a  fifty-million-dollar  loan  in 
which  American  bankers  have  a  share, 
an  influence  for  helping  the  imperial 
party  as  against  the  republican.  A  great 
Chinese  republic  would  be  a  majestic 
spectacle  to  the  world,  and  safer  for  the 
world  than  any  centralized  imperialism. 

John    Bigelow 

That  years  add  dignity  no  one  can 
deny,  but  only  to  a  life  which  is  in  itself 
worthy.  Hoary  hairs  ^re  a  crown  of 
glory,  but  not  unless  they  are  found  in 
the  way  of  righteousness.  No  one  could 
see  John  Bigelow  in  his  later  years — and 
it  is  only  in  his  later  years  that  this  gene- 
ration has  seen  him — without  being 
struck  with  his  dignity  of  carriage,  the 
appearance  of  which  was  enhanced  by 
the  thought  that  before  those  who  saw 
him  were  born  he  was  doing  a  full  man's 
work  with  distinction  for  his  country. 
He  died  in  his  ninety-fifth  year,  and  only 
a  few  months  ago  he  delivered  over  to 
the  City  of  New  York  the  Astor,  Lenox 
and  Tilden  libraries  in  order  to  create 
one  great  public  library,  in  an  address 
of  singular  spirit  and  propriety.  Be  it 
remembered  that  it  was  seventy-six  years 
ago  that  he  graduated  from  Union  Col- 
lege, and  that  he  was  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Paris  five  years  during  the  Civil 
War.  When  he  came  to  New^  York  to 
enter  on  the  business  of  law  the  city  was 
only  a  small  town.  It  was  not  built  up 
above  Houston  street,  and  the  omnibuses 
did  not  run  above  Twelfth  street.  Be- 
\ond  was  all  vacant  lots,  orchards  or 
])astures. 


During  all  these  years,  even  to  liis  last 
days,  All.  I'.igilnw  was  a  servant  ol  llu' 
public.  Ily  the  time  he  was  forty  ycar< 
I  lid  he  had  accpiired  a  suflicient  property, 
so  that  he  could  give  himself  to  public 
affairs,  for  he  felt  that  it  was  his  privi- 
lege and  duty  to  serve  not  himself,  but 
the  people.  He  wrote  much  on  public 
(|uestions,  an  associate  with  William 
(  ullen  Bryant  in  the  ownership  and  con- 
duct of  The  Evening  Post,  and  was 
ready  to  accept  the  position  of  Consul- 
General  and  later  of  Minister  in  France. 
It  was  the  critical  period  in  our  history, 
and  most  delicate  and  important  service 
had  to  be  done  wisely  and  strongly.  He 
loved  Paris,  and  while  living  there. de- 
voted himself  also  to  important  historical 
researches  in  the  life  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, who  was  his  predecessor  at  that 
court,  and  he  published  most  of  the 
result  of  his  original  studies. 

He  was  a  prolific  author,  confining 
himself  mostly,  except  in  his  last  years, 
to  history  and  economics.  It  was  in  1850 
that  he  published  his  studies,  after  a  visit 
there,  of  the  conditions  in  Jamaica  after 
sixteen  years  of  freedom  from  slavery. 
Then  followed  his  "Life  of  Fremont," 
for  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Free  Soil  party,  and  lives  and  works  of 
Franklin,  Tilden  and  Bryant. 

He  was  attracted  to  these  men  from 
his  love  of  public  affairs.  As  appears 
from  his  early  association  with  Martin 
van  Buren  in  political  anti-slavery,  he 
was  devoted  to  freedom  and  equality, 
and  this  directed  his  earnest  passion  in 
behalf  of  freedom  of  trade  and  against 
protection.  On  this  subject  he  wrote 
much,  and  yet  he  did  not  desire  to  create 
a  business  convulsion  by  a  sudden  aboli- 
tion of  tariff  duties.  He  would  have  had 
them  gradually  reduced,  year  by  year,  so 
that  trade  could  accommodate  itself 
easily  to  a  more  legitimate  and  equal 
basis.  He  was  a  believer  in  woman  suf- 
frage, but  even  this  was  in  his  mind 
associated  with  free  trade,  as  when  he 
said : 

"The  exclusion  of  women  from  the  fran- 
chise, like  the  discouragement  of  our  foreign 
commerce  hy  the  tariff  upon  our  imports,  re- 
sults e.xclusively  from  the  greed  and  selfish- 
ness of  men.  Whenever  the  word  has  gone 
forth  from  Washington  that  every  custom 
!iousc  on  the  coast  of  the  I'nited  States  has 
been  converted  into  a  storehouse  or  a  school- 
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house,  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  name  about 
the  time  when  women  will  get  the  franchise." 

At  present  it  looks  as  if  he  had  put 
off  too  far  the  time  for  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women  ;  but  he  said  later  : 


"Air  ships !  Wireless  telegraphy !  The 
new  things  are  innumerable.  But  the  tariff 
we  have  always  with  us." 

One  cannot  gain  a  full  account  of  the 
breadth  of  John  Bigelow's  interests  un- 
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less  he  considers  his  spiritual  and  mys- 
tical side.  Ill  1K82  he  wrote  a  "Moiio- 
^rai)h  (Jii  Molinos  the  Quietist,"  and  in 
the  last  few  years,  besides  his  "Recollec- 
tions ot  a  Baby  Life,"  he  published  "The 
Useful  Life  a  Crown  to  the  Simple 
Life,"  'What  of  Man  is  Not  His  Own" 
and  on  ■"Dreams."  His  tone  of  mind  led 
liim  to  take  sjjccial  interest  in  the  "corre- 
spondences" of  Swedenborg,  and  for 
years  he  was  connected  with  the  Church 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  he  presided 
at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  church 
in  this  city,  and  told  how  he  had,  fifty 
years  before,  when  in  the  West  Indies, 
begun  the  study  of  Swedenborg's  works, 
and  had  devoted  much  time  to  them  for 
twenty  years. 

John  Bigclow  was  an  aristocrat  in  his 
tastes  and  a  democrat  in  his  principles. 
He  was  an  idealist  and  yet  a  man  of 
practical  affairs,  but  his  activities  were 
based  on  solid  principles.  He  was  a 
dreamer  of  dreams  and  a  seer  of  visions, 
and  yet  intensely  interested  in  organized 
politics.  He  loved  his  country  devotedly, 
and  during  the  Civil  War  published  a 
book  in  France  to  warn  Frenchmen 
against  being  misled  into  supporting 
secession.  This  he  could  do  with  author- 
ity, for  he  was  during  that  war  our  Min- 
ister to  Paris.  He  was  one  of  those 
broad,  balanced  men  who  are  called  on 
for  advice  and  service,  and  he  never 
thought  himself  too  old  to  seek  to  serve 
his  country.  Such  men  are  the  crown  of 
glory  to  the  nation. 

The  Tariff  in  Ccm^ress 

Mr.  Taft  has  sent  to  Congress  the  re- 
port of  the  Tariflf  Board  concernin<i' 
wool  and  woolen  goods.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  careful  and  non-partisan  inquiry 
as  to  costs  of  production  here  and 
abroad.  Tt  makes  no  recommendations, 
but  it  shows  plainly,  as  the  President 
says,  that  many  of  the  tariff  rates  are 
prohibitory  and  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
difference  in  production  costs.  He  asks 
Congress  to  reduce  them.  How  much 
should  be  cut  off  he  does  not  say.  Nor 
does  the  Board's  report  show  to  what 
point  the  rates  should  be  shoved  down. 
It  does  not  show  this  because  there  is  a 
broad  range  of  costs  of  production  here 
as  well  as  in  other  countries.     The  cost 


of  producing  wool  is  nearly  twice  as 
much  in  some  wool-growing  States  as  it 
is  in  others.  The  cost  in  South  America 
is  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  average 
here;  the  cost  in  Australia  is  said  to  be 
little  or  nothing,  because  of  the  revenue 
from  mutton.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  present 
Board  or  any  other  to  say  what  that  dif- 
ference is,  which,  according  to  the  Re- 
publican doctrine  of  protection,  should 
be  covered  by  a  tariff  duly.  There  arc- 
similar  difficulties  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  woolen  goods. 

There  is  a  difference  in  favor  of  the 
foreign  producer,  and  the  welfare  of  our 
wool  and  woolen  goods  industries  de- 
pends largely  at  present  upon  protective 
duties  which  take  it  into  account.  But 
the  duties  are  too  high.  Congress  must 
say  how  much  should  be  taken  off.  ft 
has  the  aid  which  is  given  by  an  admira- 
ble report  of  facts,  but  this  report  is  not 
a  guide  that  shows  just  what  the  rate 
should  be. 

Both  parties  now  hold  that  there 
should  be  a  large  reduction.  To  this  ex- 
tent they  are  in  agreement.  The  Re- 
publicans would  have  the  new  rates  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  protec- 
tive doctrine  that  the  difference  in  pro- 
duction costs  should  be  covered  by  them  ; 
the  Democrats  would  have  them  fixed 
without  regard  to  protection,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  doctrine  that  such  du 
ties  should  be  for  revenue  only.  In  fact, 
however,  in  this  matter  the  two  parties 
are  not  far  apart.  The  same  schedule 
of  reduced  rates  might  satisfy  both  ami 
be  in  accord  with  both  of  the  two  con- 
tending doctrines  or  principles. 

But  no  one  expects  that  there  will 
be  an  agreement  in  Congress  as  to  the 
wool  and  woolens  schedule  or  anv  other. 
It  is  difficult  to  predict  with  confidence 
what  will  take  place,  but  there  will  be  a 
Republican  bill  and  a  Democratic  bill, 
and  there  are  indications  that  the  Demo- 
cratic bill  will  not  be  accepted  in  the 
Senate,  while  the  Republican  bill  will 
find  no  favor  with  the  House  niajority. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  two  parties 
cannot  now,  as  both  seek  reduction, 
come  together,  agree  upon  reduced  rates 
and  unite  in  subjecting  the  schedule  to 
thoro  reform.  This  could  be  done  with- 
out a  surrender  by  either  party  of  the 
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doctrine  to  uliich  it  is  loyal.  But  a 
Presidential  campaign  is  at  hand,  and 
each  will  maneuver  for  advantasre.  On 
the  Republican  side  the  maneuvers  will 
really  be  for  defense,  altho  some  in  that 
party  at  Washington  do  not  appear  to 
think  so.  It  is  asserted  by  careful  ob- 
servers there  that  a  considerable  number 
of  Republicans  desire  to  make  the  tariff 
an  issue  in  the  campaign,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  Tariff  Board's  report  and  an  ex- 
pected refusal  of  the  Democrats  to  give 
it  weight.  We  do  not  see  that  the  Re- 
publican party  can  hope  to  gain  any- 
thing next  year  from  a  campaign  dis- 
cussion of  the  tariff.  If  its  leaders  are 
wise  they  may  do  something  to  reduce  a 
little  the  weight  of  the  burden  imposed 
by  the  Payne-Aldrich  revision  of  1909, 
hut  that  revision  promises  to  be  like  a 
millstone  attached  to  the  party's  neck. 


The  Political  Suffrage 

The  new  year  will  not  bring  votes  to 
women  in  England  and  it  will  give 
women  in  the  United  States  who  now 
have  the  ballot  a  chance  to  show  what 
they  intend  to  do  with  it  rather  than  the 
emotional  exhilaration  of  seeing  a  con- 
siderable lengthening  of  the  list  of  com- 
monwealths in  which  adult  suffrage,  re- 
gardless of  sex,  prevails.  Erom  the  stand- 
fXiint  of  men  and  women  of  the  soberer 
sort  among  women  suffragists  the  Amer- 
ican situation  is  not  deplorable.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  serious  minded,  re- 
gardless of  bias  on  this  question,  the 
English  situation  is  not  reassuring. 

For  many  years  a  million  more  or  less 
of  English  women,  representing  a  good 
deal  of  property,  education  and  social 
dij^nity,  have  enjoyed  the  municipal  fran- 
chise. AU>ut  2,500,000  English  men 
have  not  yet  obtained  the  right  to  vote. 
By  comparison  with  the  women  who 
vote  on  municipal  matters  these  men  arc 
not  desirable  factors  of  the  collective 
British  sovereign.  They  are  propertyless 
and  relatively  ignorant.  A  business  man 
would  much  prefer  to  take  the  advice  of 
the  million  half  enfranchised  women  to 
that  of  the  two  and  one-half  millions  of 
unenfranchised  men. 

Tt  is  n'^>t  a  secret  that  the  English  suf- 
fragcts  have  been   fighting  for  the   full 


enfranchisement  of  the  women  who  al- 
ready take  some  part  in  public  aft"airs,  by 
voting  on  municipal  matters.  Not  many 
of  the  suffrage!  leaders  have  felt  it  wise 
to  demand  universal  adult  suffrage. 
Such  a  measure  would  at  one  stroke  add 
13.000,000  of  voters  to  the  British  elec- 
torate, and  no  government  would  dream 
of  seriously  proposing  so  radical  a  step 
under  any  circumstances,  and  particular- 
ly in  a  country  where  it  would  give  wo- 
man a  balance  of  political  power,  with  a 
clear  majority  of  a  million  women  voters 
in  excess  of  men  voters. 

This  is  the  juncture  at  which  Mr.  As- 
quith  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  with  a 
cleverness  which  the  suft"ragets  regard  as 
little  short  of  diabolical,  come  forward 
with  a  propositon  to  give  the  ballot  to 
the  2.500,000  unenfranchised  men.  Such 
a  bill  will  naturally  obtain  support  from 
many  groups.  Some  radicals  will  ap- 
prove it,  on  principle.  Anti-woman  suf- 
fragists will  generally  see  in  it  an  effec- 
tive device  for  the  time  being.  Various 
political  interests  will  calculate  what  they 
liave  to  obtain  by  appealing  to  the  new 
electorate.  Nobody  will  for  a  moment 
believe  that  the  bill  can  be  amended  to 
include  11,000,000  women. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  if  the 
democratic  demand  for  "one  man,  one 
vote"  shall  be  conceded  in  England  be- 
fore the  better  qualified  women  are  given 
the  parliamentary  suffrage,  it  will  indefi- 
nitely postpone  the  full  enfranchisement 
of  women,  for  it  is  only  the  more  radical 
I)olitical  groups,  including,  of  course,  the 
.Socialists,  that  do  not  shrink  from  ad- 
mitting to  the  full  franchise  several  mil- 
lions of  extremely  ignorant,  very  poor 
women,  admittedly  good  material  for  the 
mob  spirit  to  play  upon. 

Political  cleverness  does  not  always 
accomplish  its  purpose,  and  it  may  seri- 
ously l)e  questioned  whether  the  English 
<'Jovcrnment  is  not  making  a  profound 
mistake  in  this  case.  P'ngland  is  facing 
serious  issues.  In  no  other  land  is  the 
non-property  owning  population  so  enor- 
mously preponderant  over  the  property 
owning  minority.  In  no  other  are  the 
political  forces  hiurying  the  state  so  rap- 
idly into  radical  experimentation.  The 
fjoliticnl  cnfranrhisement  of  the  million 
well  r|iialificd  women  who  have  the  mu- 
nicipal  franchise  would  be  a  conservative 
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measure.  To  withhold  the  ballot  from 
them,  and  give  it  to  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  admittedly  iyiiorant,  and,  all  in 
all,  rather  brutalized  men,  is  a  perilous 
step. 

Why  the  Chinese        '^^'^     question      is 
Hate  the  Manchus       """'     asked.       The 

Manchu  rule  has 
continued  for  260  years,  and  the  Chinese 
hate  it  as  much  as  ever.  It  is  not  so 
much  because  they  are  an  alien  race,  for 
they  are  not  very  alien,  and  they  have 
adopted  many  Chinese  customs.  Nor  is 
it  because  they  compelled  the  Chinese  to 
wear  the  queue,  for  they  got  quite  as 
much  used  to  it  as  Armenians  have  to 
the  red  Turkish  fez.  The  real  reason  is 
to  be  found  in  the  words  of  the  baby 
Emperor  in  that  most  remarkable  edict 
of  October  30: 

"When  I  urge  reform,  the  officials  and  gen- 
try seize  the  opportunity  to  embezzle.  When 
old  laws  are  abolished,  high  officials  serve 
their  own  ends.  Much  of  the  people's  money 
has  been  taken,  but  nothmg  to  benefit  the  peo- 
ple has  been  achieved.  Or.  several  occasions 
edicts  have  promulgated  laws,  but  none  of 
them  have  been  obeyed.  The  people  are 
grumbling,  yet  I  do  not  know ;  disasters  loom 
ahead,  but  I  do  not  see." 

Poor   little   baby  of   five   years !     Poor 

China!     But   the  confession  penned  by 

the  Prince   Regent   is   true.     The  chief 

cause  of  discontent  has  been  the  rapacity 

of  officials.    Now  China  rebels,  and  it  is 

not   unlikely   that   she   will   be   the  first 

Eastern    republic,    for   the   slow-moving 

East  has  begtm  to  move  at  last. 

A  New  Educational    Senator  Boynton,  of 
Authority  ^^^  California  Legis- 

lature, is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  is  not 
without  interest  to  observe  what  kind  of 
resolution  so  well  educated  a  gentleman 
has  introduced  into  the  State  Senate. 
The  preamble  asserts  that  at  a  meeting 
of  a  teachers'  institute  an  address  was 
made  asserting  that  there  was  no  op- 
pressive justification  for  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and  that  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  was  a  case  of  malicious  destruc- 
tion of  private  property.  To  prevent 
such  teachings  of  disloyalty  the  bill  pro- 
poses that  no  such  teaching  shall  be 
allowed  in  the  schools  of  California, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university. 


and  that  the  Ciovenior  be  requested  to 
make  investigation,  and  if  he  tinds  any 
textbooks  used  or  any  teachers  employed 
guilty  of  teaching  "such  false  and  dis- 
loyal and  iniquitous"  views,  he  take  steps, 
"to  weed  forever  such  traitors  out  of  the 
school  system  of  California."  If  such  a 
resolution,  now  sailing  joyously  thru  the 
legislature,  should  be  passed,  there  will 
be  no  need  hereafter  for  historical  re- 
search ;  the  legislature  may  tell  us  what 
to  believe,  like  the  Vatican's  Biblical 
Commission. 

Dr.  Newman  Smyth  pro- 
Ordinations     posed  some  time  ago  to  get 

over  the  infelicity  under 
which  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  are  not  allowed  to  recognize  as 
ecclesiastical  equals  ministers  of  other 
denominations  not  episcopally  ordained, 
by  a  dual,  or,  rather,  a  composite  ordina- 
tion in  future  of  candidates  for  ordina- 
tion in  non-episcopal  Churches.  He 
would  have  Episcopal  bishops  invited  to 
take  part  in  such  ordinations,  adding 
their  supposed  apostolic  succession  to  the 
merely  spiritual  succession  of  other 
Churches.  Propositions  of  this  sort 
have  failed  of  assent,  and  now  Mr.  Seth 
Low,  formerly  president  of  Columbia 
University  and  Mayor  of  New  York 
City,  makes  a  somewhat  wider  proposi- 
tion. He  observes  that  there  is  differ- 
ence among  denominations  as  to  valid 
ordinations,  and  he  proposes  to  unite  the 
denominations  in  their  ordination  serv- 
ices. He  would  have  a  number  of  them, 
thru  their  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Epis- 
copal and  Presbyterian  ministrants,  pres- 
ent and  take  part  in  ordinations,  so  that 
whatever  supposed  virtue  each  could  give 
would  be  imparted,  and  if  this  were  car- 
ried on  for  a  generation  or  so,  all  clergy- 
men would  receive  ordaining  grace  of 
every  sort,  and  nobody  could  find  fault. 
But  the  fact  is  that  Catholics  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  take  part  in  such  a  serv- 
ice ;  and  among  Protestants  there  is  no 
trouble  about  this  question  of  orders  ex- 
cept with  a  single  denomination,  which 
requires  ordination  to  be  by  bishops. 
This  process  would  provide  ordained 
ministers  to  satisfy  everybody,  but  not 
ordaining  bishops.  Further,  we  do  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Low  could  persuade  his 
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own  (Icncral  Convention  to  allow,  sucii  u 
niixt  service.  It  has  not  yet  even  joined 
the  Federation  of  Churches.  Again,  we 
fear  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  con- 
vince the  non-episcopal  Churches  that  it 
would  be  right  for  them  so  far  to  give 
countenance  to  what  they  believe  to  be  a' 
superstition  that  they  would  invite  bish- 
ops to  come  and  by  putting  hands  on  the 
heads  of  the  candidates  to  convey  what 
they  hold  to  be  an  imaginary  grace. 
Union  when  it  comes  must  be  spiritual, 
not  tactual. 

J* 

The  diplomatic  clash  with  Ger- 
Potash      many  over  the  potash  contracts 

resulted  in  a  failure  for  our 
claims.  Unlike  our  own  treatment  of 
monopolies,  the  German  Government 
favors  and  helps  them,  and  when  the 
German  potash  mines  get  to  cutting 
prices  competitively,  the  Government 
stepped  in  and  compelled  the  breaking 
of  the  foreign  contracts  at  reduced 
prices.  This  set  our  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  searching  for  sources  of 
potash  in  this  country,  for  we  are  send- 
ing $15,000,000  to  Germany  for  potash 
as  a  fertilizer,  as  Germany  has  a  prac- 
tical monopoly  in  its  mines.  Congress 
allowed  $12,500  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  $20,000  to  the  Geolog- 
ical Bureau  for  the  search  for  American 
sources.  The  drillings  failed  to  reach 
any  available  potash  beds,  and  the  eflfort 
to  extract  the  desired  substance  from 
salt  brines  gave  little  hope  of  any  avail- 
able supply.  Then  after  searching  the 
continent.  Secretary  Wilson  explored  the 
ocean,  and  there  he  seems  to  have  found 
what  he  wanted  and  our  farmers  greatly 
need.  Along  the  California  and  Oregon 
coasts  there  are  dense  forests  of  sea- 
weed or  kelp,  some  of  them  five  miles 
long  and  two  miles  wide.  The  two  prin- 
cipal species  grow  a  hundred  feet  long, 
and  if  cut  they  will  reproduce  themselves 
annually.  They  take  in  potash  salts 
from  the  ocean,  as  plants  do  from  the 
soil,  and  a  quarter  or  more  of  their 
weight  is  in  potash  salts,  available  for 
agricultural  use.  The  Department  re- 
ports that  a  million  tons  a  year  can  Ije 
obtained,  worth  $40,000,000,  while  the 
by-products,  such  as  iodine,  coulf]  be 
made  to  pay  the  cost  of  extraction.  This 
alone  will  justify  all  the  expense  of  the 


Dcj^artmcnt  of  Agriculture,  if  these 
anticipations  pi  ove  correct,  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  they  sliould  not.  Japan 
has  already  set  the  example. 

The   Gaulois,   of 
Changing  the  Calendar      Paris,   a    royalist 

paper,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  announcement  that  the  Pope 
has  resolved  on  changing  the  liturgical 
year.  Up  to  now  Easter  has  been  fixed 
in  sequence  to  the  course  of  the  sun.  It 
came  on  the  Sunday  following  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  vernal  moon.  It  thus 
ranged  from  about  March  23  to  April 
25.  Hereafter,  beginning  with  1913, 
Easter  will  be  celebrated  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  April.  Hence  the  feasts  of 
Ascension,  Pentecost,  Trinity,  Corpus 
Christi,  Sacred  Heart  as  well  as  Lent 
will  be  no  longer  movable,  but  practically 
immovable,  for  the  first  Sunday  can  only 
fall  between  the  first  and  seventh  day  of 
the  month.  This  fixedness  alifects  Lent 
also,  as  well  as  the  number  of  Sundays 
following  the  Epiphany  and  Trinity. 
Among  Catholics  the  real  beneficiaries, 
who,  too,  may  have  had  a  hand  in  the 
new  Easter  date,  are  publishers  of  litur- 
gical books.  Again,  the  hard-working 
every-day  priest  will  no  longer  have  to 
carry  two  breviaries  toward  the  close  of 
the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  But 
how  about  the  Protestant  Churches,  who, 
on  leaving  Rome,  carried  along  not  only 
the  fundamental  doctrines,  together  with 
scholastic  philosophy,  but  also  in  great 
part  the  liturgical  year.  In  adopting  the 
old  Catholic  rite  of  Salisbury  —  the 
Sarum — the  Anglican  Establishment  took 
it  all.  The  others  observe  Lent,  Easter, 
Pentecost,  Trinity  and  so  on  like  Catho- 
lics. Now  Anglicanism  and  orthodoxy 
must  conform  or  else  i)rcsent  to  Chris- 
tendom a  double  liturgical  season.  This 
exists  in  Russia  and  elsewhere  wherever 
the  Greek  Church  is  found,  nor  will  it 
pay  any  attention  to  this  latest  Roman 
departure.  How  aboiU  those  .States  of 
the  Union  where  Good  Friday  is  a  legal 
holiday?  In  the  statute  creating  it  they 
implicitly  accepted  the  Roman  Good  Fri- 
day. Should  Rome  and  the  Protestant 
world  divide,  where  will  the  States 
stand?  It  all  seems  a  fair  warning  to 
our  legislatures  to  hold  aloof  from  an> 
identification  with  Church  festivals. 
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Greek  in  Oxford  ^^  ^'  ''^'^e  iioU  .1  llie  fact 
and  America  lliat  coiivucatiuii-wliicli 
means  the  7,000  grad- 
uates who  have  the  Oxford  degree  uf 
M.  A.,  have  defeated  the  proposal  to  al- 
low candidates  for  honors  in  mathematics 
or  science  to  enter  witliont  offering 
(jreek  ;  that  Greek  is  to  he  compulsory  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past — correspondence 
since  received  shows  that  this  result  was 
reached  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the 
majority  of  the  best  Cireek  scholars  in 
England.  The  professor  of  the  depart- 
ment in  Oxford  is  the  distinguished 
(Jrecian  Gilbert  Murray,  whom  we  ex- 
pect to  see  in  this  country  the  coming 
spring,  warned  the  Al.  A.'s  that  if  they 
resisted  the  result  might  be  the  total  abo- 
lition of  Greek  as  a  requirement  for  any 
applicant.  By  a  vote  of  two  to  one  the 
resident  teachers  in  Oxford  favored  re- 
laxing the  present  rule  to  the  extent  pro- 
posed. They  are  the  ones  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  the  university,  and  are 
educated  in  Greek,  but  they  see  no  sense 
in  requiring  students  of  science  or  mathe- 
matics to  know  Greek,  any  more  than  in 
this  country  the  Hebrew  professors  think 
that  all  theological  students  should  give 
one  or  more  years  to  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, which  they  will  have  quite  forgot- 
ten five  years  later.  Professor  Murray 
does  not  at  all  wish  Oxford  to  go  as  far 
as  our  American  universities  and  colleges 
are  going,  which  now  so  generally  make 
Greek  optional  to  everybody  who  seeks  a 
degree.  We  here  need  more  Greek  rather 
than  less,  and  we  hope  that  a  result  of 
Prof.  Gilbert  Murray's  visit  to  Amherst 
will  be  to  help  classical  culture. 

We  have  recognized  the  fact  that  a 
certain  element — we  are  glad  to  believe 
a  minor  one — in  the  Federation  of  Labor 
really  favors  violence  and  even  murder. 
It  calls  itself  Socialistic,  but  is  not  truly 
such,  but  being  really  anarchistic  masks 
under  the  name  of  Socialism  and  tries 
to  capture  the  labor  organizations.  Such 
a  Socialist  body  we  have  here  in  New 
York,  and  the  other  day  it  called  Wil- 
liam D.  Haywood,  who  escaped  convic- 
tion for  the  murder  of  Governor  Steu- 
nenberg,  in  the  labor  troubles  of  Idaho, 
to  speak  to  them  on  the  McNamara 
dynamitings.  He  gave  them  what  they 
wanted.  He  told  them  that  he  was  not 
a  law-abiding  citizen,  and  they  ought  not 


lobe.  lie  was  Willi  the  McNamara 
bo\s.  lie  believed  in  coercion,  direct 
warfare,  and  he  gloried  in  the  dynamit- 
ings. That  is,  he  incites  to  riot  and 
nuirder,  and  he  finds  adherents. 

We  observe  that  the  assumption  of  the 
government  of  the  Kongo  by  LJelginm 
has  led  to  real  reforms  in  administration. 
In  the  lielgian  Chamber  of  Deputies  an 
mvestigation  has  been  ordered  intt) 
charges  that  certain  Belgian  missions 
were  distilling  and  selling  alcoholic 
Ii(|Uors  and  using  corporal  punishment, 
such  as  chaining  and  Hogging,  forbidden 
by  law,  and  that  officials  were  still  seiz- 
ing by  force  natives  as  laborers.  Never- 
theless, the  general  testimony  is  that  the 
i)arbarities  which  shocked  the  world  have 
been  greatly  reduced. 

J* 

There  has  been  widely  distributed  an 
anonymous  attack  on  the  Charity  (Organ- 
ization Society,  of  this  city,  charging  that 
it  expends  only  26  per  cent,  of  its  receipts 
on  the  relief  of  the  poor,  while  the  rest 
goes  for  salaries  and  office  expenses. 
That  is  true,  and  it  is  right,  for  the  soci- 
ety was  not  organized  to  give  relief,  but 
to  make  investigations,  to  conduct  a 
school  for  charity  workers,  and  to  com- 
bine the  activities  of  several  societies  for 
the  amelioration  of  social  conditions. 
The  reports  made  do  not  at  all  justify  the 
attack. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Farmers'  National  Congress  in  Colum- 
bus in  October,  which  we  failed  to  men- 
tion in  a  late  issue,  was  a  demand  that 
Congress  enact  a  law  which  would  for- 
bid those  engaged  in  interstate  traffic  to 
carry  intoxicating  liquors  into  "dry" 
territory.  The  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
clared State  laws  to  this  effect  unconsti- 
tutional, and  if  a  Federal  law  can  save 
the  prohibition  States  from  being  flooded 
by  liquor  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  it  illegally,  a  real  evil  will  be  cor- 
rected. 

.J* 

We  are  requested  by  the  Christian 
Science  press  representative  to  correct 
our  statement  that  the  mother  of  the 
child  who  died  of  diphtheria  was  convict- 
ed for  not  calling  in  a  physician.  We 
are  told  that  the  case  was  indefinitely 
postponed. 


Insurance 


Fire  Prevention  Day 

The  Southwest  of  today  is  not  back- 
ward, whatever  might  have  been  said  of 
it  in  years  "befo'  de  wah."  Insurance 
Commissioner  Ballard  and  State  Fire 
Marshal  Hammonds  prepared  a  program 
for  the  celebration  of  Fire  Prevention 
Day  in  Oklahoma,  and  the  celebration 
was  held  on  December  15.  To  insure  a 
success  the  program  was  sent  to  all  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  with 
the  request  that  they  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion  to  the  school 
children.  The  program  included,  in  ad- 
dition to  "America"  as  an  opening  song, 
and  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, essays  or  compositions  on 
"Some  Fires  I've  Seen,"  "The  Chicago 
Fire  of  1871,"  "The  Iroquois  Theater 
Fire,"  "The  Collinwood  School  Fire," 
and  "Fire  Waste  and  How  to  Prevent 
It,"  together  with  recitations  appropriate 
to  the  occasion. 

Statistics  do  not  make  the  most  in- 
teresting "copy"  for  essays,  but  statistics 
of  our  fire  losses  are  at  least  impressive. 
The  fire  lo«s  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  the  month  of  November  was 
nearly  nineteen  millions,  according  to  the 
Journal  of  Commerce.  The  comparative 
tabulation  by  months  is  as  follows : 

1909.  1910.  1911. 

January    $22,735,000  $15,175,400  $21,922,450 

February    16,131,000  15,489,350  16,415,000 

March     '.■5.795.400  18,465,550  31,569,800 

April     iQ,. 345.30"  18,091,800  17.670,55" 

Nlay    17,360,400  18,823,200  21,422,000 

June    14,435,900  13,183,600  20,601,950 

J'lly     15,830,900  26,847,900  25,301,150 

August    16,423,000  21,570,550  12,662,650 

September    15,043,000  ir, 700, 000  11,333.250 

October     17,765,200  37.183,300  13,945,000 

November    14,808,550  16,407,000  18,680,600 

Total    ir    mo«.$  r83,673.65o   $2r2,942,650  $211,614,400 

The  jjrincipal  losses  of  the  month 
were:  I-r^ndon,  C)nt..  business  buildings. 
SSyo.orxi,  and  Ogrlcn,  Utah,  business 
buildings,  $750,fxx). 

J* 

CATiri;  insurance  has  been  common  in 
('lermnny  U>r  more  than  a  century.  fn 
\ffy)  {\\cTv  wer*^  twenty-eight  birgf  mti- 
tiral  aid  and  seven  private  companies  do- 
ing this  class  of  business.  The  rattle  in- 
sured with  r>rman  sorifties  represent  a 
capital  of  about  $175,000,000. 


Says  the  London  Insurance  Journal  of 
the  British  workmen's  compensation  sys- 
tem : 

"The  'fine  art  of  malingering!'  Whatever  be 
the  future  in  store  for  the  other  arts,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  distinctly  developing. under  the  fos- 
tering influence  of  the  compensation  acts.  A 
recent  case  in  a  London  police  court  illustrates 
the  danger.  A  builder's  laborer  claimed  com- 
pensation for  injury  to  his  fingers,  which  had 
been  crushed  in  November  last  year,  and  since 
then  he  had  not  tried  to  get  work.  The  med- 
ical referee  who  examined  him  said  th'it  if  the 
man  had  gone  to  work  when  apprised  by  the 
doctor,  he  would  now  be  perfectly  well.  The 
judge  thought  the  man  had  behaved  very  un- 
reasonably, and  made  an  award  for  one  penny 
a  week  without  costs.  The  exaggeration  of 
claims  for  alleged  injury,  real  or  fictitious, 
seems  likely  to  be  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished by  the  operation  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
unemployment  insurance  bill.  Friendly  socie- 
ties, as  they  now  exist,  are  deeply  and  intensely 
interested  in  preventing  malmgering  in  any  of 
its  forms.  Under  the  bill  they  will  be  released 
from  all  anxiety  on  this  score.  Government 
will  be  bound  to  see  that  every  member  gct> 
his  full  benefit  for  his  payments,  and  the  loss 
must  fall  on  the  national  exchequer,  which  will 
have  no  power  to  reduce  the  sick  rate." 

Savings  bank  life  insurance  seems  to 
be  passing  beyond  the  experimental 
stage.  Dividends  were  declared  last 
week  by  the.  insurance  departments  of 
the  Whitman  Savings  Bank,  at  Whit- 
man, and  the  People's  Savings  Bank,  at 
Brockton — both  in  Massachusetts.  Five 
thousand  policyholders  are  interested  in 
this  new  form  of  insurance,  and  more 
than  two  million  dollars  of  insurance  is 
in  force. 


TiiK  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Depart- 
ment has  filed  its  report  upon  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life.  The 
report  shows  the  company's  income  in 
1910  was  $24,231,257.50,  of  which 
amount  the  premiums  yielded  $l8,52(;.- 
805.90.  Df  the  $16,178,651.89  disbursed 
the  policyholders  and  beneficiaries  re- 
ceived $11,952,162.66.  At  the  end  of  the 
vcar  the  total  ridmitterl  assets  w<  re  $1 16, 
803,021.49,  which  was  a  gain  of  $11,149, 
709,59  during  the  year.  The  surplus  at 
the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  $4,- 
611,381.13. 


Financial 


Revised  Crop  Estimates 

Imi'ORTANT  chanj^es  in  totals  were 
made  last  week  by  the  Government  in  its 
final  report  on  the  crops.  The  (piantities 
heretofore  assigned  to  a  majority  of  the 
cereals  were  largely  reduced,  200,000,000 
pounds  were  added  to  the  crop  of  to- 
bacco, and  a  sharp  revision  of  the  quan- 
tities reported  for  last  year's  harvest 
gave  a  new  basis  for  comparisons.  For 
example,  last  year's  crop  of  corn  is  no 
longer  3,125,713,000  bushels,  but  must 
be  counted  as  only  2,886,260,000,  and 
60,000,000  bushels  have  been  cut  from 
the  accepted  total  of  last  year's  crop  of 
wheat.  In  last-  week's  T.voependent 
were  published  the  latest  official  esti- 
mates available  at  that  time,  with  the  fig- 
ures for  last  year's  crops,  as  they  had 
been  accepted  for  twelve  months.  Be- 
low are.  shown  the  final  figures  for  191 1 
and  the  revised  totals  for  1910 : 

191  I.  IQIO. 

Corn    2,531,488,000  2,886,260,000 

Winter  wheat    . .  .  430,656,000  434,142,000 

Spring  wheat    . .  .  100,682,000  200,979,000 

All  wheat    621,338,000  635.121,000 

Oats    922,298,000  1,180.513,000 

Barley    160,240,000  173,832,000 

Rye    33,1  TQ,ooo  34,897,000 

Buckwheat    17,549,000  17.598,000 

Flaxseed    r9.37o,ooo  12,718,000 

Rice    22,934,000  24,510,000 

Potatoes    292,737.000  349,632,000 

Hay,  tons   47,444.000  60,978,000 

Tobacco,  lbs 905.109,000  1.103,415,000 

Cotton,  bales   ....  14.885,000  11,041,563 

So  far  as  this  year  is  concerned,  we 
see  reductions  of  240,000,000  bushels  of 
corn,  and  34,000,000  of  wheat,  with  in- 
creases of  50.000,000  bushels  of  oats  and 
200.000.000  pounds  of  tobacco.  We  have 
alreadv  spoken  of  the  revision  of  last 
year's  figures  with  respect  to  com  and 
wheat.  It  also  adds  50.000,000  bushels 
of  oats.  10.000.000  bushels  of  barley. 
To.000.000  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  119.- 
000,000  pounds  (t2  per  cent.)  of  tobac- 
co. These  changes  are  required  by  the 
reports  of  the  Census  Bureau.  They 
compel  revision  of  accepted  estimates  of 
consumption  per  capita,  reserves,  etc.  It 
is  noticeable  that  the  value  of  this  year's 
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crops  (cotton  excluded)  named  in  the 
table  above  exceeds  the  value  of  last 
last  year's  by  $i90,(xx),ooo,  altho  this 
year's  quantities  are  much  less. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  South- 
ern Cotton  Congress,  at  a  meeting  in 
New  CJrleans  last  week,  adopted  a  plan 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  reduce  the  cot- 
ton acreage  next  year  by  25  per  cent. 
There  are  to  be  State  organizations,  with 
subdivisons  for  counties  and  townships. 
Solicitors  will  be  employed  to  secure  re- 
(luctiori  pledges,  if  possible,  from  all 
planters. 

....The  output  of  petroleum  in  the 
I'nited  States  last  year  was  2(X),556,048 
barrels,  or  14  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
record  output  of  1909.  This  country 
produces  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  supply. 

...  .A  12- foot  vein  of  anthracite  coal, 
which  will  yield  10,000,000  tons,  was 
discovered  two  or  three  weeks  ago  near 
Freeland.  Pa.,  in  a  place  where  it  had 
been  believed  that  search  for  such  de- 
posits would  be  useless. 

.  . .  .Canada's  foreign  trade  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  increased  by  $76,000,000, 
and  $61,500,000  of  this  addition  w;is  in 
commerce  with  the  United  States,  dre't 
Britain's  gain  was  only  $2,250,000.  Im- 
ports from  this  country  were  increased 
by  $51,000,000. 

....A  recent  report  from  the  Census 
Bureau  shows  that  from  1904  to  190*) 
the  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture 
cf  clocks  and  watches  was  increased  by 
36  per  cent.,  to  $57,500,000,  and  the 
value  of  the  output  by  18  per  cent.,  to 
$35,197,000.  A  gain  of  54  per  cent, 
raised  to  $67,380,000  the  capital  invested 
in  the  manufacture  of  cutlerv  and  tools, 
the  value  of  the  products  advancing  by 
2>7  per  cent,  to  $53,266,000.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  confectionery  44.638  persons 
were  employed  in  1909.  They  received 
5^24,752,000  in  salaries  and  wages,  and. 
the  value  of  the  annual  output  was  in- 
creased in  the  five  years  by  55  per  cent., 
to  $134,796,000. 
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